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MACHINERY  for  mdnufaBuring  Ships’  Blochs,  in  the 
royal  dock-yard  at  Portimouth.  Thefe  machines  are 
the  invention  of  Mark  Ifamberd  Brunei,  efq. : they  are  the 
mod  ingenious  and  complete  fyftem  of  machinery  for  forming 
articles  in  wood,  of  any  this  kingdom  can  produce,  being  not 
lefs  creditable  to  the  country  as  an  exhibition  of  mechanical 
talent,  than  advantageous  to  the  government  in  the  econo- 
mical fupply  of  an  article  of  fuch  immenfe  demand  for  the 
navy.  The  great  celebrity  thefe  machines  have  obtained, 
and  the  valuable  information  their  publication  will  convey  to 
mechanics,  has  induced  us  to  devote  feven  of  our  plates 
to  their  explanation,  and  will  apologize  for  our  entering 
into  fo  long  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  an  article  fo 
trifling  as  a (hip’s  block  ; though  even  this  (hould  not  be  de- 
fpifed,  when  its  importance  in  naval  affairs  is  confidered,  and 
how  often  the  fafety  of  a vefTel  may  be  endangered  by  the 
failure  of  a Angle  block,  regulating  any  important  aCtion 
in  a (hip’s  working.  It  is  of  great  confequence  that  thefe, 
in  common  with  every  other  part  of  a (hip’s  rigging,  (hould 
be  made  in  a mod  accurate  and  fubdantial  manner. 

The  block  machines  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as 
performing  mod  of  the  practical  operations  of  carpentry 
with  the  utmod  accuracy  and  difpatch,  and  will  be  found 
applicable  to  many  other  purpofes  befides  the  fabrication  of 
(hips’  blocks.  Indeed,  in  the  dock-yard  all  the  fmall  wooden 
articles  required  in  the  navy  can,  in  (ome  part  or  other,  be 
executed  by  the  machinery  in  the  wood  mill , as  the  building 
containing  them  is  very  properly  called,  and  the  larged  timber 
is  converted  and  fawn  up  into  any  fcantling,  by  feveral  cu- 
rious circular  and  reciprocating  faws  adapted  to  various 
purpofes.  The  fucceeding  operations, performed  by  the  fmail- 
er  machines,  are  boring,  mortiling,  many  very  ingenious  ap- 
plications of  turning  for  a variety  of  purpofes,  both  in 
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wood  and  iron,  rivetting,  drilling,  broaching,  bumifhing 
iron  pins,  &c.  as  we  (hall  defcribe  at  length.  The  different 
kinds  of  blocks  ufed  in  the  rigging  of  a (hip  are  defcribed 
in  our  article  Block,  and  alfo  the  manner  of  conftruCting 
them  by  the  old  method  which  was  then  in  praCtice,  the 
machines  in  quedion  having  been  ereCted  fince  the  printing 
of  that  article,  or,  at  lead,  brought  into  ufe,  or  we  (hould 
have  defcribed  them  in  their  proper  place;  but  even  here 
they  are  by  no  means  mifplaced,  being  the  bed  examples  of 
practical  machinery,  of  any  we  could  feleCt  from  the  nu- 
merous manufactures  our  country  contains,  being  adapted 
to  perform  operations  w^ich  are  generally  underdood,  but 
which  have  hitherto  been  executed  by  manual  labour  and 
dexterity  only. 

The  blocks  for  the  royal  navy  were  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  f8o7,  when  the  machines  were  fet  to  work,  fup- 
plied,  on  contraCt,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Southampton,  who 
employed  a large  mill,  containing  powerful  fawing  ma- 
chines, for  converting  the  timber  into  the  proper  fcantling 
for  the  blocks,  but  left  them  to  be  formed  by  manual  la- 
bour, as  related  in  our  article  Block  : the  mill  alfo  gave 
motion  to  lathes  of  the  common  condruCtion  for  making 
the  (heaves.  Except  what  was  done  at  this  manufactory, 
and  fome  few  curious  machines  devifed  by  general  Bentham, 
the  credit  of  bringing  the  block  manufacture  to  its  prefent 
perfection  is  due  to  Mr.  Brunei,  who  has  difplayed  as  much 
judgment  in  the  divifion  of  the  operations  by  the  feveral 
machines,  as  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of  their  parts, 
which  are  admirably  well  calculated  to  produce  their  in- 
tended effects.  The  greated  attention  has  been  every  where 
paid  to  that  form  of  condruCtion  which  would  admit  of  the 
mod  perfeCt  workmanfhip  in  the  execution ; in  this,  the 
ideas  of  the  ingenious  inventor  have  been  ably  feconded 
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by  Mr.  Henry  Maudflay,  of  Weftminfter-road,  London, 
who  made  thefe  machines  with  the  tnoft  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion to  accuracy  and  durability,  at  the  fame  time  preferving 
an  elegant  proportion  :n  their  form,  which  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  The  framing  of  all  thefe  machines  is  made 
of  call  iron,  and  many  of  thofe  parts  which  arc  expofed  to 
violent  and  rapid  motion  are  made  of  hardened  Heel  to  avoid 
wearing : and  where  this  is  impracticable,  fuch  parts  are 
formed  fo  that  they  can  be  readily  renewed  when  worn 
out.  A better  proof  of  their  durability  cannot  be  defired, 
than  the  circumltance,  that  the  machines  have  been  now 
finifhed  four  years,  and  have  been  in  continual  work  during 
that  period,  fome  of  them  being  fubjedt  to  very  violent  -and 
rapid  adtion  ; yet,  among  forty-three  of  them,  nothing  has 
happened  to  require  any  repairs  of  fufficient  confequence  to 
engage  the  aflittance  of  the  maker  or  inventor  ; the  trifling 
repairs  of  the  cutting  tools,  &c.  being  made  by  the  work- 
men on  the  fpot,  and  of  all  fucli  parts  they  have  duplicates 
provided,  by  which  any  failure  can  be  rellored  in  a few  mi- 
nutes. Thefe  circumftances  we  particularly  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  manufacturers  who  have  occafion  to  em- 
ploy extenfive  fets  of  machinery  ; for  this,  when  well  c«n- 
llruCled,  though  expenfive  in  the  ereCtion,  is  cheaper  in  the 
end  than  imperfect  works,  which  require  conftant  repair, 
the  expence  of  which  is  the  leaft  evil ; as  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  a machine  will  fail  at  that  time  when  it  is  molt 
wanted,  in  confequence  of  being  then  molt  worked  ; and  the 
lofs  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  great  works,  particu- 
larly where  many  people  are  employed,  is  too  evident  to 
require  our  notice.  In  the  fame  manner,  an  attention  to 
neatnefs,  in  the  appearance  of  machinery,  has  its  advan- 
tages, by  inducing  the  workmen  to  be  careful  of  the  ma- 
chines they  work  at,  to  preferve  them  from  the  flightell 
injury,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from  dull,  which,  trifling 
as  it  may  appear,  is  a very  effential  point  in  the  prefer, 
vation  of  thofe  parts  which  are  in  rapid  motion  with 
friCtion  againlt  other  parts,  for  dull  getting  between  fuch 
furfaces  grinds  them  away  very  fall,  and  in  their  molt  effen- 
»ial  points. 

Workmen  and  people  employed  about  machines  have  no 
intereft  in  their  prefervation,  farther  than  to  avoid  fuch 
ligns  of  violence  and  carelelfnefs  as  may  be  immediately 
dcteCled  by  their  fuperiors  ; but  by  introducing  an  emula- 
tion among  them,  of  having  the  neatell  machines  in  the 
faCtory,  and  of  keeping  them  in  the  belt  order,  they  may  be 
induced  to  take  as  much  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  their 
own  property.  This  faCt  is  well  known  to  fome  of  the 
largell  proprietors  of  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  though  as 
much  negleCted  by  others.  The  machines  contained  in  the 
wood  null  at  Portfmouth  may  be  feparated  into  four  clalfes. 
i.  The  fawing  machine  for  converting  the  large  timber  into 
proper  dimenfions  for  the  fmall  machines  to  operate  upon, 
confilting  of  the  large  machines  for  fawing  up  the  elm  trees 
from  which  the  Ihells  of  the  blocks  are  to  be  made,  and  the 
fmaller  fawing  machines  for  cutting  up  the  lignum  vitae  for 
the  (heaves.  2.  Thofe  machines  which  are  employed  in  fo-mi- 
ing  the  fheaves.  3.  Thofe  which  form  the  iron  pins  for 
the  blocks.  And,  4.  Thofe  by  which  the  (hells  of  the 
blocks  are  manufactured.  They  are  all  lituated  in  one 
large  mill,  which  confilts  of  two  very  tall  buildings,  or 
wings,  having  a fmaller  and  lower  one  between  them,  lighted 
by  (ky-fights  in  its  roof.  The  lower  part  of  one  of  the  wings 
is  appropriated  to  the  two  Iteam  engines,  which  aCtuate 
the  whole,  as  alfo  fome  immenfe  chain  pumps,  which  are 
occafionally  employed  in  draining  the  dry  docks.  The  mill 
has  two  engines  of  thirty  horfe  power,  one  -crcCled  by 


MelTrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  the  other  by  Meflrs.  Murray 
and  Wood  of  Leeds.  Either  of  thefe  can  be  applied  indif- 
ferently to  work  the  chain  pumps,  or  for  turning  the  wood 
mill,  and  their  power  is  tranl'mitted  by  a train  of  wheel-work 
to  an  horizontal  (haft,  extending  along  the  centre  of  the 
middle  building,  very  near  its  roof,  and  upon  this  are  a 
number  of  wheels  and  drums,  which,  by  endlefs  ropes  and 
llraps,  communicate  motion  to  the  various  machines  for 
making  the  block  Ihells,  which  are  fituated  on  the  ground, 
in  the  central  building.  They  are  feventeen  in  number:  four- 
teen of  this  number  conftitute  three  complete  fets  for 
making  blocks  of  different  fizes  following  each  other,  from 
four  inches  in  length  to  eighteen  ; the  length  in  inches 
being  the  denomination  of  the  llze  of  (hips’  blocks.  There 
is  alfo  a large  machine  for  boring  parts  of  thofe  very  large 
blocks  which  are  called  made  blocks,  and  cannot  wholly 
be  made  by  the  machines  ; it  alfo  cuts  fhot  racks  by  tools 
for  the  purpofe  : and  here  are  two  machines  for  turning  tLad 
eyes,  which  are  blocks  without  fheaves;  for  attaching  the  (hip’s 
Ihrouds  to  her  fides. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  wing  oppofite  to  that  contain- 
ing  the  Iteam  engines,  is  appropriated  to  feven  large  faw- 
ing machines  for  cutting  up  the  trees ; and  the  floor  over 
it  contains  three  fawing  machines  for  cutting  up  the  trees 
of  lignum  vits  : alfo,  the  fmall  machines  for  making  the 
(heaves,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  a fmall  room, 
containing  five  machines,  where  the  iron  pins  are  turned 
and  poliflied.  In  the  upper  parts  of  both  wings  of  the  mill 
are  warehoufes  for  containing  the  immenfe.llock  of  finilhed 
blocks,  which  are  always  kept  in  ltore  for  armaments,  and 
feveral  worklhops  with  common  lathes,  worked  by  the  mill, 
for  making  and  finilhing  various  fmall  articles  of  a (hip’s 
furniture.  Many  of  them  are,  in  part,  made  by  fome  of  the 
block  machines,  in  addition  to  all  thofe  kinds  cf  blocks 
which  we  have  explained  under  Block.  Some  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles are  dowels,  for  uniting  (hips’  timber  ; treenails,  marling 
/pikes,  ferving  mallets,  pump  buckets,  and  many  other  trifles 
which  it  is  unneceffary  to  particularize.  At  the  top  of 
one  building  is  a large  water  cifterh,  kept  always  full  by  a 
pump  belonging  to  the  engine,  and  provided  with  pipes 
which  conduit  the  water  to  every  part  of  the  works,  and 
are  in  every  room  furnifhed  with  ferew  caps,  at  any  of 
which  an  engine  hofe  can  be  ferewed  on  itl  the  event  of  a 
fire,  which  is  fomewhat  to  be  dreaded  when  they  work  by 
tamps  in  the  winter  time,  as  the  great  quantity  of  chips  and 
faw  dull,  always  lying  about  in  every  part  of  the  mill,  might 
be  fet  on  fire.  To  avoid  this  danger  as  much  as  poflible, 
the  lamps  are  included  in  glaffes  of  a fimilar  figure  to  a 
long  ca(k,  with  a cap  on  the  top,  which  has  holes  to  al- 
low the  fmoke  to  pafs  out,  but  fo  contrived,  that  it  is  irn- 
polfible  a fpark  fliould  sfcape.  Upon  the  roof-leads  at  the 
top  of  all,  are  racks  for  fetting  up  the  very  large  blocks  to 
feafon  by  gradual  expofure  to  the  weather,  or  they  would, 
if  all  at  once  fubjedted  to  the  fun  or  rain,  crack  and  fplit 
in  all  diredtions,  fo  as  to  fall  to  pieces. 

We  (hall  commence  our  defeription  of  this  ingenious 
mill  by  ail  enumeration  of  the  feveral  precedes  the  blocks 
and  their  fheaves  are  fubjedted  to,  beginning  with  the  rough 
elm  and  lignum  vita?  trees,  and  tracing  them  through  their 
various  ftages  to  the  finifhed  blocks  with  their  (heaves,  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  pins  for  them. 

The  elm  trees  are  firft  cut  into  fhoVt  lengths,  proper  to 
form  the  various  fizes  of  blocks,  by  two  large  fawing 
machines,  one  a reciprocating,  and  the  other  a circular  faw. 
Thefe  lengths  of  the  trees  are  next  cut  into  fquares,  and 
ripped  or  fplit  up  iato  proper  fizes  by  four  fawing  benches, 
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with  circular  fans,  and  one  very  large  reap  rotating  fan', 
which  is  ufed  for  cutting  up  the  pieces  for  very  large 
blocks.  Thefe  are  the  feven  machines  in  the  wing. 

The  fcantlings,  thus  prepared  for  the  blocks,  are  perfo- 
rated in  the  three  boring  machines,  with  a hole  through  each, 
to  contain  the  centre  pin  for  the  fheaves  of  the  block,  and 
as  many  other  holes  in  a perpendicular  direction  to  the 
former,  as  the  number  of  (heaves  it  is  to  have,  thefe  holes 
being  intended  as  the  commencement  of  the  feveral  mortifes 
to  contain  the  (heaves. 

The  blocks  are  now  mortifed  in  the  three  mortifng  en- 
gines, which  elongate  the  holes  above-mentioned  to  their 
proper  dimenfions. 

The  angles  of  the  blocks  are  now  cut  off  by  three  cir- 
cular faws,  preparatory  to  reducing  them  to  the  elliptical 
figure  they  are  to  have. 

The  outfidc  furfaces  of  the  blocks  are  next  formed  to 
their  true  figure  by  the  three  Jhaping  engines,  each  of  which 
forms  every  part  of  ten  blocks  together. 

The  fcores,  or  grooves,  are  next  formed  round  the  block, 
to  receive  the  rope  or  (trap  by  which  they  are  fufpended  : 
this  is  done  by  the  two  /coring  engines. 

The  blocks  are  now  trimmed  by  hand  labour,  to  fmooth 
and  polilh  them. 

For  making  the  fheaves,  the  firft  proccfs  is  cutting 
pieces  or  flakes  off  the  end  of  the  trees  of  lignum  vitae, 
of  a proper  thicknefs  to  form  the  fheaves : this  is  performed 
by  three  converting  machines , one  a reciprocating  faw,  and 
the  other  two  circular  faws. 

Thefe  flakes  are  made  circular,  and  the  centres  pierced  in 
two  rounding  and  centering  machines,  or  trepan  faws. 

A hole  is  now  excavated  in  the  centre  of  each  (heave,  to 
inlay  the  coak  or  piece  of  bell  metal  which  is  fitted  into  the 
centre  of  each  fheave,  to  form  a focket  for  the  centre  pin. 

The  coaks,  being  put  into  their  places,  are  rivetted  fall  by 
the  two  rivetting  hammers. 

In  fome  kinds  of  fheaves,  three  fmall  holes  are  drilled 
through  each  (heave,  and  alfo  pafiing  through  the  coak,  by 
the  drilling  machine  ; and  fliort  wire  pins,  cut  by  the  cutting 
/hears,  are  put  through  thefe  holes  ; then  they  are  rivetted 
down  at  the  fame  time  with  the  red  of  the  coaks  by  the 
rivetting  hammer.  This  method  is  not  always  adopted,  the 
coaks  being  found  to  be  firm  enough  without  thefe  pins  or 
rivets. 

The  centre  holes  through  the  coaks  are  next  broached  out 
to  a true  cylinder  in  the  three  broaching  engines. 

The  la(t  procefs  is  turning  the  faces  and  edges  of  the 
(heaves  to  a flat  fitrface,  in  the  three  facing  lathes,  which  alfo 
form  the  groove  round  the  edges  of  them,  for  the  rope 
which  encompaffes  them  when  in  the  block.  This  completes 
the  machines  for  making  the  (heaves.  The  iron  pins  are 
forged  by  t*o  fmiths,  in  the  ufual  manner  of  fuch  articles, 
between  two  fwages  or  tools,  each  having  a femicylindrical 
cavity  formed  in  it,  fo  that  the  two,  when  put  together,  form  a 
cylinder.  The  heated  iron  being  laid  in  one  of  thefe,  the 
other  is  put  over  it,  and  beat  with  a hammer,  by  which  means 
it  forms  the  pin  to  a cylinder.  The  end  of  the  pin  is  left 
fquare  for  a very  fliort  length.  They  are  in  this  date  turned 
fmooth  and  true  in  the  pin  turning  lathe,  and  afterwards  po- 
h(hed  and  made  perfect  on  the  furface  in  the  polifking  ma- 
chine. * 

Such  blocks  as  are  from  four  to  feven  inches  in  length,  are 
generally  fitted  with  wooden  pins,  which  are  turned  in  a 
limple  lathe  called  a whifleet. 

There  are  alfo  two  machines  for  making  dead  eyes,  and  a 
large  apparatus  or  boring  machine  for  making  the  larged  fixes 
of  block’,  of  that  denomination  called  made  blocks , fome  of 


which  are  as  much  as  four  feet  in  length,  and  with  four 
(heaves.  They  arc  of  courfe  made  up  of  planks,  and  this 
machine  is  ufe<|  for  boring  the  holes  of  the  numerous  bolts 
which  are  ufed  to  unite  thefe  parts : it  is  alfo  ufed  occafion- 
ally  to  cut  out  (hot  racks.  The  whole  of  this  lid  contains 
43  machines. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  a defeription  of  the  feveral  ma- 
chines, beginning  with  the  large  fawing  machines  for  elm 
trees,  contained  in  the  ground-floor  of  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  mill.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a vertical  (haft  turned 
by  the  machinery,  having  a capllan  on  the  lower  end  of  it, 
round  which  a rope  is  palled,  to  draw  any  log  of  timber 
into  the  mill  from  the  yard,  where  the  dore  of  elm  is  kept. 
The  trees  are  by  this  means  condufted  to  the  fird  machine, 
which  cuts  them  off  acrofs  into  proper  lengths,  to 
form  fuch  blocks  as  the  tree  feems  bed  adapted  for.  Two 
machines  are  employed  for  this  purpofe,  one  a circular  and 
the  other  a reciprocating  faw  : the  latter  we  (hall  deferibe 
fird.  ' 

The  great  crofs -cutting  Saw. — The  tree  fubjefted  to  the 
action  of  this  machine  is  placed  on  a long  frame  or  bench 
raifed  a little  from  the  floor,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  ere&ed 
a frame,  cempofed  of  vertical  pods  and  crofs  timber,  in  the 
manner  of  a fmall  and  low  door-way  : through  this  frame  the 
end  of  the  tree  is  drawn  by  the  capftan  above-mentioned, 
its  end  projecting  as  much  from  the  furface  of  the  frame  as 
is  intended  to  be  cut  off ; and  it  is  fadened  in  the  frame  from 
rolling  fideways,  by  a lever,  which  can  be  readily  made  to 
prefs  upon  it  and  hold  it  down.  The  faw  itfelf  is  a draight 
blade,  fixed  into  a wooden  handle  or  pole  at  each  end,  to 
lengthen  it  : one  of  thefe  handles  is  conne&ed  by  a joint  to 
the  upper  end  of  a lever,  bent  like  an  L,  and  having  its  centre 
beneath  the  floor : the  horizontal  arm  of  the  lever  is  connedfed 
by  a fpear  rod,  with  a crank  on  the  end  of  a fpindle  near  the 
cieling  of  the  room,  the  motion  of  which  is  regulated  by  a 
fly-wheel.  By  this  means  the  faw  has  a reciprocating  motion 
from  right  to  left,  nearly  in  a horizontal  pofition,  and  ex- 
adlly  acrofs  the  log  it  is  to  cut  off,  imitating  in  its  motion 
the  carpenter’s  hand  faw,  confidering  his  arm  as  the  arm  of 
the  bent  or  L lever.  The  teeth  of  the  faw  are  of  courfe  on 
the  lower  fide  of  the  blade,  and  are  (loped  fo  as  to  cut  in 
drawing  towards  the  lever.  It  rifes  and  falls  freely  upon  it* 
joint  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  can  be  lifted  up  by  the 
handle,  at  the  oppolite.end  of  the  blade,  to  take  it  off  its 
work,  which  it  follows  up,  by  its  own  weight.  The  machine 
being  at  reft,  is  prepared  for  work,  by  fixing  the  log  in 
the  frame  as  before  mentioned,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the 
frame  interfefts  the  log  at  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to 
be  crofs-cut.  The  faw,  which  was  before  lifted  up  by  its 
handle,  to  be  clear  above  the  log,  is  now  buffered  to  reft: 
upon  it,  in  the  place  where  the  cut  is  to  be  made  ; and  to 
guide  it  at  firft  betting  in,  the  back  of  the  faw  is  received 
in  a faw  kerf,  made  in  the  end  of  a piece  of  board,  which 
is  attached  to  the  frame  over  the  faw,  but  Aides  up  and  down 
in  a groove  to  reach  the  faw  at  any  height,  according  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  log  lying  beneath  it.  Being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  machine  is  put  in  a&ion  by  a rope  or  (trap  which 
turns  the  fly-wheel  and  its  crank.  This  giving  a vibration 
to  the  bent  or  L lever,  caufes  the  faw  to  reciprocate  horizon- 
tally acrofs  the  tree,  until  it  cuts  it  through  : it  follows 
up  its  cut  by  its  own  weight  alone,  but  the  attendant 
can  at  any  time  lift  up  the  law  from  its  work,  though  its 
motion  continues,  by  means  of  a rope  which  fufpends  the 
handle  of  the  faw  when  required.  As  the  faw  gets  ifito  the 
tree  it  quits  the  guide  above-mentioned,  which  becomes 
the  lefs  neceffary  as  the  faw  goes  deeper  ; a faw  having  no 
tendency  to  alter  its  firft  courfe,  when  cutting  acrofs  the 
K 2 grain 
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grain  of  the  wood.  We  admire  the  fimplicity  of  this  ma- 
chine, which  neverthelefs  executes  its  work  with  much  accu- 
racy and  expedition.  It  might  be  very  ufefu^y  employed  in 
many  fituations  where  great  manual  labour  is  fpent  in 
crofs-cutting  large  logs  of  timber. 

The  crofs-cutting  circular  Saw. — This  machine  is  for  fimilar 
purpofes,  and  (lands  clofe  by  the  former.  It  is  a circular 
law,  whofe  fpindle  is  fo  mounted,  as  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion parallel  to  ltfelf  ; the  faw  all  the  while  continuing  in  the 
fame  plane,  and  revolving  rapidly  upon  its  axis,  cuts  the 
wood  it  is  prefented  to,  and  as  it  admits  of  being  applied  at 
firft  on  one  fide,  and  then  on . another  fide  of  the  tree,  a faw 
of  moderate  dimenfions  will  be  fufficient  to  divide  larger 
trees,  than  could  otherwife  be  done  by  it. 

Plate  I.  ( Block- Machinery ) contains  two  plans  and  two  ele- 
vations of  this  machine.  Fig.  i is  an  elevation,  (hewing  the  tree 
A A (which  is  to  be  cut)  lengthways.  Fig.  2 is  taken  in  the 
other  direction,  and  therefore  (hews  the  tree  endways.  Fig.  3 
is  a plan,  anfwering  in  its  pofition  to Jig.  1,  and  (hews  the  whole 
of  the  mechanifm;  buttheplan  (Jg.4.)  onlycontains  thelower 
parts.  The  fame  letters  of  reference  refer  to  all  the  figures. 
A A,  as  before  mentioned,  is  the  tree  intended  to  be  fawn 
acrofs:  itlies  upon  a framing  of  timber  B,  frhich  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  its  bench  or  fupport.  Acrofs  the  end  of  this  frame  a 
ftrong  timber,  or  ground  fill,  C,  is  framed,  and  in  this  two 
uprights,  R,  S,  areereded,  which,  with  a crofs  beam  at  top, 
form  the  frame,  which  gives  the  means  of  confining  the  tree 
upon  the  bench  B while  it  is  cut.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
lever  D,  one  end  of  which  is  hitched  under  a bolt  put  in  a hole 
in  the  poft  S of  the  frame,  to  ferve  as  a fulcrum,  and  the  other 
end  paffes  between  the  face  of  the  poft  R,  and  a piece  of 
wood,  a,  fixed  thereto,  and  the  lever,  being  forced  down  upon 
the  tree,  is  kept  down  by  a bolt  put  through  a hole  in  the 
piece  a,  and  alfo  into  the  poft.  The  other  end  of  the  lever 
is  retained  by  a piece  of  wood  fimilar  to  a,  (fee  Jig.  1.)  fixed 
to  the  poft  S ; by  this  means  the  tree  is  held  fteadily  whilft 
it  is  fawn.  T is  a roller,  or  capftan,  to  advance  the  tree 
forwards  on  the  bench  : it  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the 
handfpike  E,  which  is  fitted  loofely  upon  the  centre  pin  of 
it,  and  has  a fmall  click  engaging  the  teeth  of  a ratchet  wheel 
by  fixed  fall  upon  the  gudgeon  or  centre  pin.  The  handfpike, 
being  worked  in  the  manner  of  a pump,  turns  the  roller  about 
a few  teeth  of  the  wheel  at  every  ftroke,  and  by  a rope  wound 
on  the  roller  draws  up  the  tree  : d is  a click  which  detains  the 
teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  prevents  the  rollerrunning  back, 
after  being  moved  by  the  handfpike.  A framing  of  wood  is 
placed  beneath  the  tree  at  F,  to  form  a continuation  of  the 
bench  B,  but  leaving  a fpace  between  it  and  the  front  of  the 
beam  C,  for  the  faw  to  defeend  into  when  it  divides  the 
tree,  when  the  frame,  F,  will  fupport  the  piece  cut  olf.  A 
piece  of  wood  is  fattened  down  upon  the  frame  F,  at  f:  by 
means  of  a ferew,  it  ads  as  a ftop  to  the  end  of  the  tree, 
and  meafures  out  the  quantity  to  be  cut  off  from  the  end  of 
it : it  is  of  courfe  adjuftable,  and  may  be  fixed  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  end  of  the  bench  B,  according  to  the  length 
intended  to  be  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tree.  We  now  come 
to  deferibe  the  mechanifm  conneded  with  the  faw,  which  is 
(hewn  by  G,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a fpindle  g,  mounted  in  a 
frame  confiding  of  two  fide-beams,  H,  H,  conneded  by 
crofs  pieces,  I,  I,  K,  L,  and  ftrengthened  by  diagonal 
bolts  or  tyes,  et  e : the  top  crofs  piece  is  formed  of  iron,  as 
(hewn  in  Jig.  3,  and  its  ends  are  jointed  to  the  end  of  a 
frame  M M,  poifed  in  the  manner  of  the  balance-beam  of  a 
draw-bridge,  on  a fulcrum  fupported  by  the  fixed  framing 
of  the  machine,  confiding  of  two  polls,  N,  extending  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  conneded  by  a crofs  beam  O O. 
By  this  means,  the  fpindle  of  the  faw  can  be  moved  in  any 


diredion  at  pleafure,  but  always  preferves  its  parallelifm, 
afeending  and  defeending  by  the  inclination  of  the  frame, 
M M,  upon  its  fulcrum,  and  moving  from  right  to  left  by 
the  frame  H,  fwinging  upon  the  joints  connecting  and  fuf- 
pending  it : from  the  former  the  faw  receives  its  motion 
from  the  mill  by  a (trap  h,  which  encompaffes  a pulley  i, 
Jigs.  1 and  2,  contained  in  an  opening  of  the  iron  top,  L, 
of  the  frame  H ; it  is  fattened  on  a (hort  fpindle,  which  is 
exadly  in  a line  with  the  joints  connecting  the  two  frames, 
M M and  H : upon  the  fame  fpindle  is  another  pulley  k, 
which  by  the  (trap,  P P,  gives  motion  to  a pulley  /,  fixed 
on  the  fpindle  of  the  faw ; m,  m.  Jigs.  1 and  2,  are  two 
fmall  wheels  to  guide  the  (trap,  and  tighten  it  up,  if  necef- 
fary,  when  it  ftretches ; the  main  (trap,  h h,  is  guided  over 
putties  n,  which,  being  near  the  centre  of  motion  of  the 
frame  M,  are  not  materially  affeCled  by  the  motion  of  the 
frame  either  to  tighten  or  loofen  the  ftrap  which  paffes  round 
a large  drum,  turned  by  the  mitt.  The  attendant  has  go- 
vernment of  the  machine,  to  move  the  faw  in  different  direc- 
tions by  two  winch  handles,  V and  W : the  latter  of  thefe 
is  on  the  end  of  an  axis  w,  having  two  pinions  upon  it, 
which  operate  upon  two  racks  at  the  end  of  wooden  rods, 
Q,  Q,  Jigs.  1 and  2,  which  are  conneCled  with  the  end  of 
the  great  frame,  M M,  at  the  fame  joints  which  conned  the 
two  frames  together;  fo  that  by  turning  this  wineh,  W,  in 
one  diredion,  it  elevates  the  faw,  and  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion, depreffes  it,  by  inclining  the  frame,  M,  on  its  centre. 
In  like  manner,  the  handle,  V,  gives  motion  by  a wheel  and 
fpindle  to  a fimilar  fpindle  v,  which  aduates  by  its  pinions 
two  rods,  X,  X,  jointed  to  the  fufpended  frame  H,  and 
therefore  moves  the  faw  nearer  or  farther  from  the  workman 
who  (lands  at  the  frame  N N ; the  two  frames,  H and  M, 
are  greatly  ftrengthened  by  the  rods,  Q,  Q,  and  X,  X, 
being  conneded  with  their.  ; for  as  the  two  pinions  aCl 
equally  upon  the  two  rods,  and  thus  move  both  (ides  of  the 
frame  alike,  they  prefer ve  them  from  t willing,  which  would 
caufe  the  fpindle  of  the  faw  to  deviate  from  the  parallelifm  ; 
but  to  have  this  effed,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  pinions  ftiould  fit 
their  racks  accurately.  For  this  purpofe,  the  rods,  Q and 
X,  to  which  the  racks  are  affixed,  are  fupported  behind  by 
two  rotters,  y,  y , applied  to  the  back  of  each.  Thefe 
rotters  are  fixed  in  a triangular  iron  frame,  the  third  angle 
of  which  is  fitted  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinions  ; and  by  this 
means,  the  teeth  of  the  racks  and  pinions  are  always  kept  in 
accurate  contad,  though  the  racks  neceffarily  alter  their 
inclination  at  times,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  frames 
to  which  they  are  joined. 

The  operation  of  this  very  ingenious  machine  is  almott 
evident  from  the  defeription.  The  tree  being  fixed,  the  at- 
tendant takes  the  handles  V and  W,  one  in  each  hand  ; and 
by  turning  one  or  the  other,  direds  the  faw  at  pleafure  to  any 
fide  of  the  tree.  At  firft  he  applies  it,  as  in  Jig.  2,  and  it 
cuts  half  through  the  tree  from  that  fide,  with  very  great 
rapidity  ; then  he  gradually  raifes  it  up  by  the  handle  W, 
and  cuts  into  the  log  at  the  top  fide ; but  all  the  time  the 
faw  continues  in  the  fame  plane  : and  at  laft  he  brings  it  over 
to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  cutting  through  it  there,  the  log  is 
feparated,  even  if  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the  faw. 
The  faw  is  now  moved  by  its  handles  to  be  clear  of  the  tree, 
the  piece  removed,  and  the  tree  advanced  to  cut  another 
length.  This  machine  is  fo  expeditious  and  accurate  in  its 
performance  as  to  take  the  lead  of  the  other,  except  for  fuch 
trees  as  are  of  a fize  too  great  for  the  circular  faw.  It  has, 
fince  its  fiift  eredion,  received  an  addition  of  a rack  and 
pinion  to  the  frame  R S,  for  holding  the  tree,  which  preffes 
down  the  tree  in  (lead  of  the  lever,  and  holds  the  wood  in  the 
manner  of  a vice  or  prefs : by  this  means,  the  faw  can  now 
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he  ufed  for  fawing  the  pieces  into  fquares,  after  they  are  cut 
off  the  tree  ; and  for  cutting  them  up  to  form  different  fized 
blocks,  or  for  fawing  up  any  other  timber.  The  next  ma- 
chine we  fhall  defcribe  is 

The  great  reciprocating  Saw,  for  cutting  up  trees  length- 
wife. — In  this  machine  the  faw  works  vertically : it  has  an 
horizontal  carriage,  on  which  the  timber  is  fattened ; this 
paffes  through  a vertical  frame  with  grooves,  in  which  an- 
other frame  Aides  up  and  down  in  the  manner.of  a window- 
fatti,  and  has  the  faw  ftretched  in  it.  The  faw-frame  is 
moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  a crank  on  an  axis  beneath 
the  floor,  which  is  turned  by  means  of  an  endlefs  rope.  At 
every  time  the  faw  rifes  and  falls,  it  turns  a ratchet-wheel 
round,  by  means  of  a click,  a few  teeth  ; and  this  has  on  its 
axis  a pinion,  working  a rack  attached  to  the  carriage  of  the 
tree,  which  by  this  means  is  advanced : at  every  ftroke,  the 
faw  makes  a proper  quantity  for  another  cut.  The  faw- 
frame  is  adapted  to  hold  feveral  faws  parallel  to  each  other, 
for  fawing  a tree  into  feveral  boards  at  once,  when  required. 
Befides  thefe  machines,  the  wing  contains  four  of 

The  circular  fawing  Benches. — Thefe  machines  are  ufed 
for  cutting  the  wood  ft  ill  fmaller,  after  the  other  machines. 
Thefe  machines  are  a bench,  fimilar  to  a carpenter’s,  having 
a fpindle  extending  acrofs  i:  jutt  beneath  the  boards,  with  a 
circular  faw  fixed  upon  it,  which  comes  up  through  a ore- 
vice  in  the  bench  ; and  as  it  revolves,  the  workman  applies 
a piece  of  wood  to  it,  which  it  cuts  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  wood  is  guided  by  a long  wooden  ruler,  fixed  on  the 
bench,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  faw.  The  wood  is  ap- 
plied to  this  guide-ruler  when  cutting,  and  this  regulates  all 
the  wood  it  cuts  to  the  famp  breadth  ; but  the  guide-ruler 
can  be  quickly  adjuftedto  any  diftance  from  the  faw,  being 
attached  to  the  bench  by  radius  bars  fimilar  to  a parallel 
ruler,  fo  that  it  will  always  be  parallel  to  the  faw.  We 
have  been  thus  concife  in  deferibing  thefe  circular  faws,  and 
the  great  reciprocating  faw,  as  they  are  the  only  machines 
in  the  mill  which  do  not  (hew  a completely  original  defign, 
or  which  have  any  refemblance  to  other  machinery.  The 
reciprocating  faw  is  fuch  as  is  common  on  the  continent  and 
in  America,  and  the  circular  faws  have  been  long  in  ufe  in 
this  country.  See  Saw -Mill. 

One  of  the  fawing  benches  is  much  longer  than  the  others, 
being  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe.  It  is  ufed 
for  fawing  the  edges  of  long  planks  to  a ftraight  line,  after 
they  have  been  cut  up  from  the  trees  by  the  great  recipro- 
cating faw.  It  has  a carriage  for  holding  the  plank,  which 
is  advanced  towards  the  favr  by  a rack  and  pinion,  which 
the  workman  turns  by  a winch  in  front  of  the  bench : the 
plank  is  held  in  the  carriage  by  its  ends,  one  end  being  applied 
againft  a ttop,  fimilar  to  that  which  a carpenter’s  bench  has 
for  flopping  a piece  of  wood,  while  it  is  planed  ; the  other 
end  of  the  plank  is  forced  up  to  this  ttop  by  a ferew,  at- 
tached to  the  carriage,  but  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  can 
readily  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  its  length,  to  hold  planks  of 
different  lengths.  The  plank,  when  of  great  length,  is 
kept  down  to  bed  firmly  upon  the  carriage,  while  it  is  fawn 
by  a roller,  which  preffes  upon  it  very  near  that  part  of  the 
plank  which  is  palling  the  faw.  This  roller  is  preffed  down 
on  the  plank  by  the  weight  of  a long  beam  of  wood  fet  up 
on  end,  the  roller  being  fitted  in  the  end  of  it.  This  beam 
is  fitted,  in  guides  which  permit  it  to  rife  and  fall,  to  ac- 
commodate any  inequalities  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wood  or 
plank  which  paffes  beneath  it.  This  concludes  our  deferip- 
tion  of  the  machines  in  the  wing  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
machines  contained  in  the  floor  over  the  great  fawing  ma- 
chines are  devoted  to  converting  or  fawing  up  the  tree  of 


lignum  vita:,  for  the  (heaves,  and  the  fmall  machines  for 
forming  the  (heaves.  The  firft  is 

The  reciprocating  Saw  for  converting  the  Lignum  Vita. — . 
This  machine  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  firft  deferibed  for 
the  elm  trees,  but  made  on  a fmaller  fcale  and  with  more 
accuracy.  The  faw  is  ftretched  in  a wooden  frame,  which 
is  neceffary,  becaufe,  being  for  the  hard  wood,  it  is  cut  with 
a much  finer  tooth,  and  the  blade  is  much  thinner,  fo  that  it 
waftes  lefs  wood  in  faw-duft  than  the  former.  The  tree  of 
lignum  vitas  is  placed  horizontally,  being  held  in  a machine, 
which  is,  in  faft,  an  enormous  vice,  though  very  different  in 
appearance  : it  is  opened  and  (hut  by  two  ferews  inftead  of 
one,  as  the  common  fmith’s  vice,  and  thefe  ferews  are  both 
moved  at  the  fame  time  by  means  of  cog-wheels  connedfing 
them,  fo  as  to  move  the  jaws  of  the  vice  parallel.  This  ma- 
chine is  ufed  for  cutting  the  ends  of  the  tree  im'o  flakes  of 
the  proper  thicknefs,  to  form  thofe  (heaves  which  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree  is  belt  adapted  to  make  with  the  lead 
watte.  The  vice  which  holds  the  tree  is  provided  with  a 
ferew,  which  advances  the  whole  together  towards  the  faw 
a proper  quantity  at  every  time  a (heave  is  cut  off,  to  cut 
another  of  the  intended  thicknefs.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
vice  is  Rationed  upon  a carriage  fitted  upon  proper  Aiders, 
fo  that  it  advances  truly  parallel,  hi  order  that  the  pieces  it 
cuts  off  may  have  parallel  fides.  This  machine  is  only  ufed 
for  converting  the  largeft  trees  of  lignum  vita:,  which  are 
drawn  up  to  the  floor  on  which  thefe  machines  are  fituated 
by  a crane  worked  by  the  mill,  fo  as  to  occafion  little  more 
trouble  than  if  they  were  upon  the  ground : the  fmaller  trees 
are  cut  up  in  a very  curious  machine. 

The  circular  Saw  for  converting  the  Lignum  Vita. — This 
operates  with  a revolving  faw,  which  is  applied  to  the  outlide 
of  the  tree,  which  at  the  fame  time  turns  round  to  prefent 
every  part  of  its  circumference  to  the  aftion  of  the  faw.  By 
this  means  the  faw  will  cut  a tree  of  nearly  as  great  a dia- 
meter as  itfelf,  and  make  a very  flat  feftion.  We  have  been 
compelled,  from  the  number  of  our  plates,  to  omit  a drawing 
of  this  machine,  and  muft,  therefore,  attempt  a verbal  de- 
feription. 

The  fpindle  of  the  circular  faw  is  fitted  in  an  iron  frame, 
which  moves  in  a fixed  vertical  axis,  in  the  manner  of  a gate 
or  door.  The  faw  fpindle  being  vertical,  the  faw  itfelf  is 
of  courfe  horizontal,  and  its  centre  deferibes  the  arc  of 
a circle  when  fwung  upon  its  axis  of  motion,  but  continues 
in  the  fame  plane.  It  is  turned,  like  the  other  machines,  by 
an  endlefs  band,  which  is  conducted  over  pullies,  on  an  axis 
concentric  with  the  axis  of  motion  for  the  faw-frame ; by 
which  means  the  band  continues  with  the  fame  degree  of 
tenfion  in  all  pofitions  of  the  frame  fupporting  it.  The 
vertical  axis  of  this  faw-frame  is  fupported  between  the 
points  of  centre  ferews  belonging  to  an  iron  ftandard,  which 
is  attached  to  two  vertical  iron  columns,  extending  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  which  conftitutes  the 
chief  framing  of  the  machine.  The  tree  of  lignum  vitae,  be- 
ing previoufly  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  two  and  a half  feet, 
is  fixed  in  a chuck  or  clam  at  the  top  of  a vertical  fpindle, 
which  is  fitted  in  a focket,  in  the  middle  of  a crofs-bar, 
Aiding  between  the  two  vertical  columns.  This  crofs-bar 
has  two  iron  rods  extending  up  from  it  to  another  fimilar 
one,  alfo  Aiding  between  the  columns,  thefe  forming  an  iron 
frame  which  rifes  and  falls  at  pleafure,  in  the  manner  of  a 
fafh  frame,  by  means  of  a large  ferew,  which  is  received  into 
a nut,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  crofs-bar  of  the 
frame.  The  lower  end  of  the  ferew  refts  in  a ftep  in  the 
middle  of  a fixed  crofs-bar  extending  acrofs  from  one  co- 
lumn to  the  other,  and  perforated  with  two  holes  for  the 
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iron  rods  forming  the  fides  of  the  frame  to  pafs  through 
as  they  rife  and  fall.  The  fcrew  has  an  iron  crofs  forming 
four  handles  to  turn  it  by,  and  a ratchet  wheel  and  click 
to  prevent  its  running  back.  The  chuck  or  clam  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  vertical  fpindle  is  of  that  kind  called 
univerfal,  and  has  two  jaws,  between  which  it  will  hold  trees 
of  different  dimenfions  ; but  both  clamS  approach  or  recede 
from  the  centre  by  the  fame  movement,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
tree  always  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  vertical  axis.  It  is 
accomphfhed  by  fitting  both  clams  in  a groove  formed  acrofs 
the  face  of  the  chuck,  and  both  are  moved  by  one  fcrew, 
one  part  of  which  is  cut  with  a left,  and  the  other  with  a 
right-handed  thread,  fo  that  in  turning  the  fcrew  by  a 
wrench,  the  jaws  open  or  (hut,  and  the  wood  can  be  fixed  in 
with  as  much  cafe  as  in  a vice,  but  always  very  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  chuck.  A rotatory  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  vertical  fpindle  by  a cog-wheel  fitted  in  a fockct  made 
in  an  iron  plate,  which  is  the  bafement  of  the  two  columns. 
The  centre  of  this  wheel  is  exaftly  in  the  line  of  the  vertical 
fpindle,  which  is  formed  to  a fquare,  and  is  received  through  a 
fquareholein  the  centre  of  the  cog-wheel,  but  has  liberty  to 
flide  freely  up  and  down  through  the  wheel.  This  is  turned 
round  by  means  of  a pinion  fixed  on  the  lower  end  of  an 
upright  axis,  which  rifcs  up  a confiderable  height  by  the 
fide  of  one  of  the  vertical  columns,  and  has  a fmall  winch 
upon  the  top  of  it,  by  which  the  workman  turns  it  round, 
and  thus  caufes  the  great  cog-wheel  with  the  vertical  fpindle 
and  wood  to  revolve  at  whatever  elevation  it  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  the  Hiding  frame  is  raifed  by  its  fcrew. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  this  ; the  wood,  being 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  fpindle,  is  raifed  by  turning 
the  great  fcrew  to  fuch  a height,  that  the  faw  is  oppofite 
that  place  in  the  tree  where  it  is  intended  to  be  divided. 
The  faw  is  in  contlant  motion  by  the  mill,  and  the  attendant 
preffes  it  by  a lever  (fixed  to  the  favv-frame)  againfi  the 
wood,  which  it  cuts  into  very  rapidly.  At  the  fame  time  he 
is  doing  this,  he  turns  the  vertical  loindle  (with  the  wood) 
round  by  means  of  the  wfinch,  which  communicates  with  it 
by  the  wheelwork,  fo  that  the  tree  applies  all  parts  of  its 
circumference  in  fucceffion  to  the  aftion  of  the  faw,  which 
will  by  this  means  cut  through  a tree  nearly  twice  its  own 
radius,  and  in  confequence  of  its  revolution  makes  a very- 
flat  feftion,  which  will  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  lafi  it  cuts 
off,  fo  that  the  flakes  will  be  of  the  fame  thicknefs  in  all 
its  parts.  When  the  piece  is  thus  feparated,  the  workman 
fwings  the  faw  out  of  the  way  of  the  wood,  and  turns  the 
fcrew  by  its  crofs  handle,  to  raife  up  the  frame,  with  the 
fpindle  and  tree,  the  proper  quantity  to  cut  off  fuch  a 
thicknefs  as  will  form  the  {heave  intended.  This  quantity  is 
meafured  by  the  fcrew,  which,  as  before  dated,  lias  a ratchet 
wheel  upon  it,  with  a click  to  prevent  it  running  back, 
which  the  weight  of  the  iron  frame,  fpindle,  and  Wood  fup- 
ported  by  it,  would  otherwife  force  it  to  do.  The  workman 
counts  a certain  number  of  thefe  teeth  by  the  noife  they 
make  in  paffing  the  click  as  the  meafure  of  the  proper 
elevation  of  the  wood : by  this  means  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds with  great  rapidity,  and  another  piece  is  cut  oft,  until 
the  whole  length  is  cut  up,  when  the  workman  relieves  the 
click,  and  the  fcrew  runs  back,  letting  down  the  fpindle 
ready  to  receive  another  length  of  tree  which  is  cut  up  in 
its  turn.  There  are  two  of  thefe  machines  clcfe  to  each 
other,  one  for  the  larger  and  the  other  for  fmall  trees. 

The  plates  of  lignum  vitae,  thus  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
trees,  are  fawn  to  a circular  figure,  and  a hole  pierced 
through  the  centre  of  each  preparatory  for  turning  them 
■by 


The  Crown  or  Trepan  Saw. — See  Plate  II.  Jigs.  I,  2, 
and  3.  Fig.  1 is  a horizontal  feftion  through  the  centre 
of  the  axis.  Fig.  2 is  an  elevation  of  the  whole  ; and 
Jg.  3 an  end  view.  A A is  a cylindrical  faw  with  teeth 
formed  upon  the  end  of  it,  in  the  manner  of  a furgeon’s 
trephine,  or  the  crown  wheel  of  a watch.  This  faw  is  fixed 
upon  a chuck  B,  (Jg-  1.)  which  is  fattened,  by  ferewing  to 
the  pulley  D,  turned  by  an  endlefs  belt.  This  pulley  and 
faw  are  fitted  to  flip  round  freely  upon  a fixed  axis  or  tube 
E,  fupported  by  being  ferewed  to  a ffandard  F,  erefted 
upon  the  iron  frame  R R,  on  which  the  whole  machine  is 
built.  G is  a fiandard,  having  a fcrew-  H through  the  top 
of  it,  and  cxaftly  in  a line  with  the  centre  of  the  tube  E. 
At  the  end  of  it  is  a cup  h,  which,  when  advanced  by  the 
fcrew,  exactly  meets  the  end  of  the  fixed  tube  E,  and  be- 
tween thefe  two  furfaces,  or  rings  of  furfaces,  the  piece  of 
wood  to  be  rounded  is  held,  by  ferewing  the  fcrew  tight 
up.  The  wood  is  fhewn  in  a feftion  at  I,  Jg.  1,  within  the 
faw.  The  faw  Aides  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
fixed  tube  E,  andean  be  thus  prefented  as  it  revolves  againft 
the  piece  of  wood,  to  cut  through  it,  and  reduce  its  circum- 
ference to  a perfeft  circle  of  the  iize  of  the  interior  diameter 
of  the  law.  The  fixed  tube  E has  a cylindrical  fpindle  K fitted 
withinfide  of  it,  which  is  turned  round  by  a pulley  I fixed 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  turned  round  like  the  other  by  an 
endlefs  ftrap  or  belt.  This  fpindle  has  a drill  ferewed  into 
the  end  of  it,  to  perforate  the  centre  hole  in  the  fheave  ; and 
it  can  be  moved  endways  to  bring  it  up  to  its  work  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  caufed  to  advance 
or  retreat  at  the  fame  time  with  if,  by  means  of  two  con- 
nefting  rod?  b,b,  which  pafs  through  holes  in  the  fiandard  F, 
and  are  at  their  ends  united  by  ferews,  to  collars  which  are 
fitted  upon  fockets,  formed  in  the  central  part  of  the  pullies 
D and  I,,  fo  that  the  collars  admit  the  pullies  lo  turn  round 
freely,  independent  of  them  ; but  when  either  pulley,  with 
its  fpindle,  is  moved  endways,  it  obliges  the  other  to  partake 
of  the  fame  movement.  The  two  collars  are  fhewn  fepa- 
rately  at  X and  Y,  and  thd  fiandard  F between  them.  The 
farther  end  of  the  fpindle  Iv  is  fupported  by  a collar  in  a 
fiandard  M,  alfo  erefted  upon  the  frame  R.  The  motion 
endways  is  given  to  the  faw  and  drill  by  a lever  N,  fituated 
beneath  the  frame  R.  The  vertical  arm  n of  this  lever  is 
forked  at  the  upper  end,  as  fhewn  feparately  at  Z,  and  has 
notches  cut  in  the  extremity  of  each  fork,  to  receive  two 
pins  projecting  from  the  fides  of  a collar  e , fitted  on  the 
end  of  the  fpindle  K,  which  turns  round  freely  in  the  collar, 
but  commands  the  motion  of  the  fpindle  endways.  The 
lever  N is  raifed  up,  and  the  fpindle  kept  back  by  means  of 
a fpring  O fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  fo  that  when 
left  to  itfeif,  the  faw  and  drill  always  retreat  back  as  far 
as  they  can.  Ln  this  Hate  the  workman  takes  a piece  of  the 
lignum  vitae,  w hich  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  being  the  fhape 
of  the  feftion  of  the  tree.  This  he  places  againfi  the  end 
of  the  fixed  tube  E,  and  ferevvs  it  faff  by  the  fcrew  FI. 
He  now  depreffes  the  handle  N,  and  thus  advances  the  faw 
and  drill,  as  they  are  turning  all  the  time,  againfi  the  wood, 
which  the  former  perforates  in  the  centre,  while  the  latter  cuts 
off  tliofe  parts  which  projeft  beyond  the  circle,  leaving  the 
wood  round  on  the  edge  and  ready  for  the  next  operation, 
which  is  performed  by 

7 he  Coaling  Engine.— This  machine  prepares  the  fheave 
for  the  reception  of  a bell-metal  bulb,  or  centre  piece,  called 
the  coal,  one  of  which  is  fitted  into  each  fide  of  the  fheave, 
to  furround  its  centre  pin,  and  avoid  wearing.  This  piece 
of  bell-metal,  or  coak,  is  fhewn  in  Jg.  9 of  the  plate  : it  has 
a cylindrical  part  a , which  pa  fie;  through  the  centre  hole  of 

the 
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the  (heave,  and  has  a hole  through  it  for  the  pin  of  the 
(heave.  This,  which  is  called  its  barrel,  has  at  the  end  a 
(houlder,  or  flaunch,  of  the  form  of  d , that  is,  a circle  having 
three  ears  projecting  from  its  circumference,  which  are  iti- 
layed  into  the  wood,  and  thus  keeps  the  coak  from  turning 
round  in  the  (heave.  This  is  (hewn  at  Jig.  4 of  the  plate  : c is 
a ring  of  the  fame  fize  and  form  as  the  flaunch  at  the  end  of 
the  coak  : it  is  inlayed  into  the  other  fide  of  the  (heave,  but 
has  a large  hole  through  its  centre  to  receive  the  part,  b,  of 
the  other  coak,  where  it  comes  through  the  centre  of  the 
(heave.  This  part  being  rivetted  down  into  the  ring  e,  fecures 
the  two  coaks  together  ; but,  in  fome  kind  of  (heaves,  they 
are  further  fattened  by  means  of  a wire-pin  put  through  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  three  ears,  which  is  alfo  rivetted  down. 
The  firtt  operation  which  is  therefore  performed  on  the 
(heave,  after  rounding  and  centering  the  wood  for  it,  is  cut- 
ting a hole,  of  a proper  figure,  for  the  reception  of  the  brafs 
coak.  The  engine  for  performing  this  is  defcribed  in  the 
lower  part  of  Plate  B,  of  which  Jig.  4 is  a front  view  of  it ; 
Jig.  5,  an  elevation  taken  on  one  lide  ; Jig.  6,  a plan  of  the 
top  of  the  frame  ; and  Jig.  7,  a plan  of  the  lower  part  where 
the  (heave  is  fixed.  This  is,  in  all  the  views,  marked  A : 
over  this  a fmall  fpindle,  B,  is  fituated  ; it  is  mounted  in  a 
frame  C C,  and  turned  round  with  great  velocity  by  an  end- 
lefs  band  patting  round  its  pulley  a,  and  conducted  over  the 
pullies  D,  D,  Jig.  5,  away  to  a drum,  turned  by  the  mill. 
The  end  of  the  fpindle  has  a cutter  ferewed  into  it,  fuch  as 
is  (hewn  feparately  at  X,  formed  out  of  one  piece  of  Heel, 
with  three  cutting  edges,  which  cut  out  a circle  of  the  fize 
of  each  of  the  three  ears  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  coak. 
The  frame,  C C,  of  the  fpindle  is  fitted  to  Aide  up  and  down 
on  two  vertical  rods  E,  fixed  in  the  framing  ; and  the 
depth  to  which  it  falls  is  determined  by  a fmall  ferew  b, 
Jig.  5,  on  the  point  of  which  the  frame  reds.  The  (heave,  A, 
is  fixed  to  a chuck  F,  which  has  a very  fhort  axis,  received 
into  a focket  in  the  middle  of  the  lever  G,  attached  to  the 
frame  by  a centre-pin,  e4  at  one  end,  and  the  other  is 
ufed  in  the  manner  of  a hand  e,  to  move  the  lever  on  its 
centre,  and  by  this  means  remove  the  (heave  away  from 
the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  give  it  any  required  excentricity  from 
the  fpindle  ; in  which  cafe,  the  cutter,  X,  will  cut  out  a cir- 
cular hole  in  the  (heave,  at  any  required  diftance  of  the 
centre  thereof.  The  chuck,  on  which  the  (heave  is  fixed,  has 
three  arms,  1,  2,  3 , Jig.  7,  projecting  at  equal  diftances  from 
it : thefe  are  detained  at  pleafure  by  a detent  f,  which  is 
forced  towards  it  by  a fpring  : the  frame  of  the  fpindle, 
when  raifed  to  its  greatett  elevation,  is  fufpended  by  a fpring- 
catch  H ; and  in  this  date  the  cutler  is  raifed  up  out  of 
the  way.  The  workman  now  prepares  the  (heave  for  coak- 
ing,  by  fixing  it  on  the  chuck  F.  To  explain  the  manner 
of  doing  this,  fee  jig.  8,  where  N is  a ferew  patting  down 
through  the  centre  of  the  axis  and  chuck,  and  has  a ferew 
cut  on  the  lower  end;  and  by  means  of  a nut  M,  figs.  4 
and  5,  tapped  upon  it,  the  pin  can  be  forcibly  drawn  down 
through  the  axis.  The  upper  end  of  the  pin  is,  as  its  figure 
fhews,  of  a conical  figure,  and  fills  a hole  through  the 
centre  of  a deel  ring  O,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  face  of 
the  chuck,  immediately  over  its  centre.  The  external  dia- 
meter of  this  ring  fits  the  infide  of  the  hole,  through  the 
centre  of  the  (heave,  which  is  by  this  means  fixed  to  the 
chuck  : but  to  hold  it  fail  thereupon,  the  ring  is  divided  by 
a faw  into  three  fegments,  and  a piece  of  watch-fpring,  P, 
being  put  round  them,  in  a groove  formed  for  its  reception, 
keeps  the  three  together,  ar,d  always  collapfes  them  upon 
the  central  pin  N ; but  on  turning  the  nut,  M,  the  pin  is 
drawn  down,  and  its  conical  head  expands  the  three  feg- 
uients,  fo  as  to  jamb  them  fad  into  the  infide  of  the  (heave, 


and  by  this  means  fixes  it  fad.  This  contrivance  of  an  ex" 
panding  chuck,  which  will  faden  into  holes  of  different 
fixes,  within  certain  limits,  and  always'  preferves  its  concen- 
tricity, is  extremely  ingenious,  and  is  a very  valuable  tool  for 
turning  many  fmall  articles  in  the  lathe.  The  workman 
thus  fixes  the  (heave  to  its  chuck,  to  perform  which,  with 
convenience,  he  pulls  the  end  of  the  lever,  G,  fo  far  forwards, 
that  the  axis  comes  as  far  as  it  can  within  the  circular  frame 
K,  which  fupports  the  machine  ; but  when  the  (heave  is 
fixed  he  returns  it,  fo  as  to  come  nearly  concentric  with 
the  fpindle.  This  point,  is  determined  by  (hooting  a fmall 
b°b  gi  Jig • 4»  beneath  the  lever,  G,  forwards,  and  then  its 
end  flops  againtt  the  fixed  point  of  an  adjuding  ferew  h. 
He  now,  by  relieving  the  fpring-catch  H,  fuffers  the  fpindle 
to  defeend  till  it  reds  on  the  point  of  the  flop-crew  b.  In 
this  date,  the  end  of  the  cutter  is  as  much  beneath  the  furface 
of  the  (heave  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  (houlder  d,fg.  9,  of  the 
coak  ; but  the  cutter  is  within  the  centre  hole,  at  lead  in 
part,  though,  in  defcer.ding  as  it  revolves,  it  cuts  away  the 
wood,  on  one  fide  the  hole,  as  much  as  will  enlarge  its  dia- 
meter on  that  fide  to  the  fize  of  the  circle  of  the  (houlder,  d, 
of  the  coak  from  which  the  three  ears  proceed.  The  work- 
man now  draws  the  handle  of  the  lever,  G,  away  from  the 
fpindle,  until  the  bolt  is  flopped  againd  the  point  of  the 
oppofite  ttop-ferew  k,  as  it  appears  in  Jig.  7.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  the  fheave  is  in  that  pofition,  that  the  cutter  is  fo  far 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  (heave,  as  to  cut  out  the 
cavity  to  contain  one  of  the  femi-circular  ears  of  the  coak. 
The  lever,  G,  is  now  preffed  againd  the  other  Aop-fcrew  b ; 
the  catch,  f,  is  relieved  from  the  arm,  i,  of  the  chuck,  by  which 
it  is  turned  round  ; and  in  this  motion  the  cutter  enlarges 
the  centre  hole  to  the  third  of  a circle  of  the  proper  dia- 
meter to  receive  the  coak  : when  the  fucceeding  arm,  g, 
comes  to  the  detent,  he  moves  the  lower,  G,  out  from  the 
centre  again  to  the  llop-fcrew  k,  and  thus  cuts  the  fecond 
ear.  The  lever  is  now  returned  ; the  chuck  turned  round  ; 
and  a third  cavity  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former ; 
the  lever  being  returned  again  to  the  ferew  ht  the  chuck  is 
turned  round  to  where  it  fet  out,  and  thus  completes  the 
eidargement  of  the  centre  hole,  and  the  cavity  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  coak.  The  (heave,  being  removed 
from  the  chuck,  is  put  on  again,  with  the  other  fide  upper- 
mod  ; and  to  enfure  the  ears  being  exadlly  oppofite  to  each 
other  on  the  different  Tides  of,  the  (heave,  a fmall  button  is 
let  into  a hole  in  the  face  of  the  chuck,  at  the  fame  didance 
from  the  centre  as  the  femicircular  ear,  and  of  the  fame 
diameter  as  that  is  ; being,  therefore,  of  the  fame  diameter 
as  the  cutter,  this  button  is  forced  upwards  by  a fpring  ; 
but  while  the  firfl  fide  of  the  (heave  was  cutting,  it  was 
preffed  down  Audi  with  the  furface  of  the  chuck,  and 
was  not  in  ufe : when  the  fecond  fide  is  to  be  cut  the 
(heave  is  turned  round  on  its  centre  pin  (which  is  the 
ring  O),  before  fixing,  until  the  button  fprings  up 
into  one  of  the  cavities  for  the  ears,  and  is  placed  in  fuch  a 
part  of  the  chuck,  that  it  determines  the  pofition  of  the 
(heave  upon  it,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  ears  to  be  oppofite  to 
each  other.  Being  thus  fixed,  the  operation  of  cutting  the 
fecond  fide  is  exactly  the  fame  as  the  firff.  This  coaking  en- 
gines a very  complete  and  ingenious,  machine,  and  operates 
in  the  mod  perfect  manner  to  inlay  the  coaks,  and  will  ferve 
many  different  fizes,  as  will  be  underflood  from  its  various  ad- 
judinents.  Thefe  are  ; the  Aop-fcrew  b,  which  regulates  the 
degree  of  enlargement  the  centre  hole  (hall  have  to  receive 
the  (houlder  of  the  coak  : the  ferew,  i,  determines  the  didance 
of  the  centre  of  the  ear  from  the  centre  of  the  (heave ; the 
diameter  of  the  ear  mud  have  the  cutter  x fuited  to  it,  for 
which  purpofe  it  fcrew3  to  the  fpindle  : and  laflly,  the  ferew, 
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b , governs  the  depth  to  which  the  cavity  is  excavated,  and  muft 
be  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  (houlder  d,  jg.  9,  of  the 
coak.  Two  coaking  machines  are  ufed  at  Portfmouth,  both 
effefting  the  fame  purpofe  as  that  we  have  defcribed,  but 
one  of  them  in  its  ftrufture  differs  very  materially  from  our 
drawing.  This  is  the  largeft  machine.  The  fpindle  of  the  cutter 
is  fitted  in  a frame,  which  is  connefted  by  joints  with  a fecond 
frame,  having  a fwinging  motion  on  a vertical  axis  in  the 
manner  of  a double  folding  door,  or  more  exaftly  like  the 
frames  of  the  great  circular  faw  firft  defcribed,  if  the  fpindle 
of  it  was  placed  vertical  inftead  of  horizontal ; and  it  re- 
ceives its  circular  motion  by  fimilar  means.  This  fpindle  has 
not  the  power  of  afcent  and  defcent,  but  it  is  evident  it  can, 
by  the  two  frames,  be  moved  to  any  fpot  near  the  centre  of 
the  (heave  that  is  placed  beneath  it.  The  cutter  is  made 
to  cut  out  the  proper  (hape,  by  means  of  a hole  cut  in  a 
piece  of  fixed  brafs  plate,  which  is  of  fuch  a figure,  that  a 
pin  or  collar,  concentric  with  the  fpindle,  being  traced 
round  its  interior  furface,  will  guide  the  cutter  fo  as  to  ex- 
cavate the  proper  figure  in  the  (heave,  which  is  fixed  on  a chuck 
beneath  it,  but  cannot  be  turned  round,  which,  from  the 
conftruftion  of  this  machine,  is  unneceffary,  as  the  cutter 
traverfes  all  the  fpace  which  is  to  be  cut  out,  but  cannot 
move  any  further,  being  limited  by  the  brafs  plate.  The 
chuck  for  the  (heave  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  a frame  which 
rifes  and  falls  with  the  (heave,  to  adjull  the  depth  the  cutter 
(hall  cut,  and  the  chuck  is  let  down  clear  of  the  end  of  the 
cutter  every  time  the  (heave  is  to  be  (hifted.  This  rifing  and 
falling  is  performed  in  a very  convenient  manner  by  means  of 
a ferew  which  elevates  the  frame,  and  has  upon  it  a barrel, 
round  which  two  cords  are  wound  in  oppofite  direftions. 
Thefe  cords  are  conducted  over  pullies  to  two  treadles  lituated 
beneath  the  frame  of  the  machine,  fo  that  by  prefiing  the  foot 
on  one  treadle,  the  chuck  and  (heave  are  raifed  up,  and  by  the 
other,  it  is  let  down,  and  in  either  cafe  the  ferew  retains  it 
where  it  is  placed.  The  frame  is  provided  with'  a ftop-ferew, 
which  will  determine  the  height  to  which  it  (hall  rife,  and 
confequently  the  depth  to  which  the  cutter  excavates  in  the 
face  of  the  (heave. 

The  bell-metal  coaks  are  caff  in  fand,  in  the  manner 
defcribed  in  our  article  Casting,  from  accurate  patterns 
made  for  the  purpofe,  of  which  they  have  a great  variety  of 
all  forts  for  the  different  fizes.  The  pattern,  or  core,  which  is 
inferted  in  the  fand  for  forming  the  hole  through  its  centre, 
is  not  a fmooth  cylinder,  but  has  two  projecting  threads 
which  encompafs  it  fpirally,  in  the  manner  of  a very  coarfe 
ferew  ; fo  that  when  call,  the  interior  furface  of  the  central 
hole  through  the  coak  is  not  a fmooth  cylinder,  but  has  two 
fpiral  cavities,  or  chambers,  winding  round  within  it,  in  the 
manner  of  the  fpiral  fcores  within  a rifle  gun  barrel  ; but 
thefe  cavities  do  not  reach  the  ends  of  the  hole,  which  is 
therefore  circular  at  the  two  ends.  Thefe  chambers  are  in- 
tended to  contain  a fupply  of  greafe  to  the  centre  pin,  when 
the  block  is  in  ufe,  as  will  be  more  fully  defcribed. 

The  coaks,  being  put  into  their  places,  have  holes  drilled 
through  the  centre  of  each  ear,  by  a very  fimple 

Drilling  Machine. — This  bears  a great  refemblance  to  a 
common  turning  lathe,  to  the  fpindle  of  which  a fmall  drill 
is  fixed,  immediately  oppofite  to  it.  In  the  place  of  the  back 
puppet  of  the  lathe,  is  a flat  plate  or  tablet,  againft  which 
the  (heave  is  placed,  and  by  a ferew  advanced  againft;  the 
drill,  which  is  all  the  time  in  rapid  motion.  The  proper  place 
for  drilling  the  hole  is  determined  by  marks  punched  in  the 
pattern  from  which  the  coaks  are  call,  and  thus  occafion 
fimilar  marks  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  ears  of  every  coak, 
by  means  of  which  the  drill  point  is  guided  to  the  right 
place,  and  quickly  penetrates  through  both  the  coaks  and 


the  (heave  alfo.  The  pins  to  fit  into  thefe  holes  are  made  of 
copper  wire;  which  is  chopped  or  cut  into  lengths  in  the 
mod  expeditious  manner  by  a ftrong  pair  of  (hears,  having 
a flop  or  guage  fixed  at  the  proper  diftance  behind  its 
blade,  to  (lop  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  point  out  the  proper 
mark  where  it  is  to  be  cut.  Thefe  pins  are  driven  into  the" 
holes  through  the  (heave,  and  in  this  (late  the  (heave  is  ready 
for  rivetting,  to  fallen  the  pins  in,  and  to  unite  the  two  parts 
of  the  coak  firmly  to  each  other.  This  is  done  by 

The  Rivetting  Hammer. — It  is  delineated  in  jgs.  1,  and  2, 
of  Plate  III.  ; the  firft  an  elevation,  and  the  other  a plan  of  the 
machine.  Its  frame  is  a flatiron  plate  A A,  which  is  fituated 
on  a ftrong  bench  : upon  this  two  ftandards  B,  B,  are  caft,  and 
fupport  an  axis  a,  turned  round  by  means  of  a belt  on  the 
pulley  b.  The  other  pulley,  z,  is  fitted  loofely  upon  the  end  of 
the  fpindle  a,  and  when  the  ftrap  is  upon  it,  the  machine 
Hands  dill,  becaufe  the  pulley  turns  round  upon  its  axis.  On 
the  middle  of  this  fpindle  is  a wheel  D,  having  three  cogs, 
which  operate,  as  it  revolves,  to  lift  up  the  tail  of  the  ham- 
mer E,  which  is  fixed  upon  an  axis  F,  fupported  in  the  fame 
frame,  B,  as  the  main  axis.  A fmall  anvii  or  (lake,  G,  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  frame  A,  immediately  beneath 
the  face  of  the  hammer,  and  the  (heave,  H,  is  prefented 
between  them  to  receive  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  which 
is  lifted  by  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  D,  and  falls  upon  the  (heave 
three  or  four  hundred  times  per  minute.  The  hammer  would 
not  fall  fo  quickly  by  its  own  weight,  as  to  reach  the  (heave 
before  the  next  cog  of  the  wheel,  D,  lifted  it  up  : a fpring,  I, 
is  therefore  applied  to  aft  beneath  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  and 
by  railing  it  up  to  throw  down  the  face  of  the  hammer.  This 
fpring  is  ferewed  upon  a lever  K,  which  is  fixed  on  an 
axis,  L,  extended  acrofs  the  frame,  and  the  other  end  is  fuf- 
tained  by  reding  on  the  furface  of  an  excentric  circular 
wheel  M,  fixed  upon  an  axis,  which  alfo  has  a wheel,  N,  fixed 
by  the  fide  of  it,  and  a rope  being  faftened  round  this,  de- 
feends  to  a treadle  beneath  the  bench,  and  the  workman 
prefling  this  with  his  foot  turns  the  wheel  round,  and  its  ex- 
centric  circle  afts  upon  the  lever,  K,  to  raife  it  up,  which 
caufes  the  fpring  to  aft  with  greater  force,  and  the  hammer 
to  make  a more  powerful  ftroke.  In  ufing  this  machine,  the 
workman  takes  a (heave,  and,  lifting  up  the  hammer,  ap- 
plies it  beneath  the  face  of  it ; then  by  drifting  the  endlefs 
ftrap,  which  is  all  the  time  in  motion,  upon  the  live  pulley  b, 
the  axis,  a,  is  turned  round,  and  the  hammer  beats  upon  the 
rivets,  fo  as  to  fallen  them  effeftually  in  a very  (hort  time. 
By  this  the  end  of  the  barrel  of  one  coak  is  firmly  rivetted  into 
the  other  coak  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  the  barrel  being,  at 
the  fame  time,  (hortened  by  the  rivetting,  the  fides  of  the 
coak  are  drawn  into  their  cavities  with  fuch  force  as  never 
to  be  in  danger  of  getting  loofe.  Some  kinds  of  (heaves  are 
found  to  do  as  well  by  merely  rivetting  down  the  end  of  the 
barrel  without  ufing  any  pins  : thefe  were  firft  applied  to  pre- 
vent the  poffibility  of  any  coaks  getting  loofe  ; but  having 
been  found,  in  fome  years  praftice,  to  be  a needlefs  precau- 
tion, it  is  accordingly  difeontinued,  except  in  fome  particular 
inftances. 

Broaching  Engine. — The  (heaves,  after  being  coaked  and 
rivetted,  are  broached,  to  make  the  interior  lurface  of  the 
centre  hole  perfeftly  fmooth  and  cylindrical.  For  this  pur- 
pofe, the  (heave  is  fixed  on  a flat  chuck,  at  the  upper  end  of 
a vertical  fpindle,  which  turns  round,  and  the  broach  or 
borer  is  forced  down  perpendicularly  through  the  centre 
hole  of  the  coak,  while  the  (heave  is  turning  round,  boring 
out  the  hole  as  it  defeends  to  a true  cylinder.  The  manner 
of  fixing  the  (heave  to  the  chuck  in  an  expeditious  manner, 
and  getting  it  concentric  with  the  axis,  is  very  well  con. 
trived.  The  vertical  fpindle  is  hollow  for  a confiderable 
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depth  down  it,  and  the  borer  is  a cylindrical  rod  which 
exaftly  fits  into  this  hole  in  the  end  of  the  fpindle,  and  alfo 
fits  pretty  truly  into  the  centre  hole  of  the  coak,  in  the  ftate 
it  comes  from  the  rivetting  hammer.  This  cylindrical  rod 
has  a fmall  tooth  of  fteel  fixed  into  it,  and  proje&ing  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  circumference  of  the  cylindrical  rod, 
which,  as  before  ftated,  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  hole 
through  the  coak  of  the  (heave,  and  its  tooth  projedls  as 
much  as  the  hole  is  intended  to  be  enlarged  in  the  operation 
of  broaching. 

In  fixing  on  the  (heaves,  the  machine  being  at  reft,  the 
broach  is  drawn  up  (by  the  fcrew  movement  which  is  ufed 
to  force  it  down  into  the  (heave),  fo  as  to  be  clear  out 
of  the  end  of  the  fpindle : the  (heave  is  then  laid  upon  the 
flat  chuck,  at  the  top  end  of  the  fpindle,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  (heave  itfelf : the  cylindrical  borer  is  next 
put  down  through  the  centre  of  the  (heave,  and  entered  into 
the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  fpindle.  By  this  means  the  (heave 
is  placed  on  the  chuck,  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  both 
being  flat,  it  only  requires  to  be  fcrewed  or  clamped  fait 
againft  the  chuck,  fo  as  to  be  turned  round  at  the  fame  time 
with  it.  This  is  done  by  a clamp,  confiding  of  an  iron  ring 
of  a fmaller  diameter  than  the  (heave,  having  two  (hort  bars 
proje&ing  from  the  oppofite  fides  of  it.  Thefe  bars  extend 
acrofs  the  face  of  the  chuck,  to  which  one  of  them  is  con- 
nected by  a joint  or  hinge,  and  the  other  by  a fcrew  ; or,  in 
other  words,  the  clamp  may  be  confidered  as  one  bar,  having 
a large  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  one  end  being  hinged 
to  the  chuck,  and  the  other  drawn  towards  it  by  a fcrew 
fimilar  to  a vice  fcrew  ; but  is  fo  conftruCted  as  to  be  quickly 
unhooked,  and  then  the  clamp  bar  may  be  lifted  up  upon 
its  joint,  in  the  manner  of  a book  lid,  to  place  the  (heave 
under  it.  The  ring  or  hole  through  the  centre  of  the  clamp, 
when  fcrewed  down  upon  the  chuck,  is  concentric  with  the 
fpindle,  and  thus  leaves  the  centre  of  the  (heave  free  and 
clear  for  the  operation  of  the  borer.  The  (heave  is  thus,  by 
means  of  this  clamp,  faftened  down  upon  the  face  of  the 
chuck  in  a moment,  and  the  workman  fets  the  machine  in 
motion.  He  now,  by  turning  a handle,  gives  motion  to  a 
wheel  over  head,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a nut,  through 
which  the  fcrew  in  a line  with  the  borer  is  fitted  to  work  ; 
and  this  fcrew  as  well  as  the  borer  being  prevented  from 
turning  round  by  appropriate  fitting  at  the  end  of  it,  is 
caufed  to  defcend,  and  force  the  borer  down  till  its  cutting 
tooth  meets  the  bell-metal  coak,  and  cuts  its  way  through, 
enlarging  the  hole  to  its  intended  dimenficns,  and  making 
it  truly  cylindrical  to  fit  the  pin  on  which  it  will  turn  when 
in  the  block.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  interior  furface 
of  the  hole  has  two  fpiral  grooves  or  cavities  withinfide  it, 
which  are  formed  in  the  calling,  as  before  defcribed.  Thefe 
are  too  deep  to  be  taken  out  in  the  broaching,  and  form 
receptacles  for  greafe,  which  is  thus  always  kept  fupplied 
to  the  centre  pin,  both  to  diminifh  fridlion  and  avoid  wear 
of  the  parts.  This  is  a great  improvement  in  the  blocks, 
as,  without  fuch  receptacles,  the  pin,  if  well  fitted  into  its 
centre  hole,  as  it  is  and  (hould  be,  would  afford  no  room  for 
greafe,  and  then  the  block  would  require  conftant  atten- 
tion to  keep  it  fupplied,  or  would  always  be  in  Want  of  it. 
The  two  fpiral  cavities  do  not  come  to  the  ends  of  the  hole 
in  the  coak,  which  is  therefore  a complete  circle. . By  this 
means,  when  the  pin  is  in  its  place,  the  cavities  have  no  ex- 
ternal communication  at  which  the  greafe  can  efcape. 

The  Face-turning  Lathe. — The  (heaves  in  this  ftate  are 
turned  to  make  the  two  faces  perfectly  fmooth,  and  the 
circumference  truly  circular,  as  well  as  to  form  the  groove 
or  hollow  round  the  edge  of  it,  to  receive  the  rope.  The 
turning  is  performed  in  a very  complete  lathe  adapted  for 
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the  purpofe,  fee  Plate  III .figs.  3,  4,  3,  6,  and  7.  Fig.  3 
is  an  elevation,  and  jig.  4 an  end  view  ; jig.  3 is  an  horizontal 
plan,  and  jig.  6 are  various  parts  (hewn  feparately  ; fig.  7 is 
a crofs  fcftion  anfwering  to  fig.  4.  A is  the  fpindle  or  man- 
dril of  the  lathe,  mounted  in  the  ufual  (ly)e  between  two 
ftandards  B,  C,  which  are  erecled  upon  the  main  frame  or 
bed  D of  the  machine  : it  is  turned  round  by  an  endlefs  band 
on  the  pulley  E,  and  F is  an  idle  or  dead  pulley  on  which 
the  band  is  (hifted  when  the  lathe  is  intended  to  be  at  reft, 
becaufe  it  turns  freely  round  upon  the  axis  without  moving 
it.  On  the  end  of  the  fpindle  a chuck,  G,  is  fcrew-  d,  to  which 
the  (heave,  H,  is  fixed  by  means  of  an  expanding  ring  chuck, 
fuch  as  defcribed  belonging  to  the  coaking  engine,  except 
that  the  fcrew,  N,  is  tapped  into  the  chuck  G,  inftead  of 
having  a nut  behind  it  in  the  manner  of  the  coaking  engine, 
and  this  fcrew  is  turned  with  a fcrew  driver,  which  has  a 
fquare  end,  and  the  end  of  the-  fcrew  has  a fquare  hole  to 
receive  it.  The  tool  a,  which  cuts  or  turns  the  face  of  the 
(heave,  is  carried  in  a ftraight  line  acrofs  it,  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  by  a Aiding  reft,  which  confifts  of  two 
Aiders  placed  acrofs  each  other.  One  is  fixed  fall  down  upon 
the  frame  of  the  lathe  at  I,  and  has  a metal  frame,  K,  fitted 
acrofs  it,  which  Aides  upon  it  by  means  of  two  parallel 
pieces  k,  k,  which  are  attached  to  it  on  the  lower  fide,  and 
fit  upon  the  dovetailed  edges  of  the  lower  Aider  I.  A fcrew, 
the  handle  of  which  is  (hewn  at  M,  is  fitted  within  the  lower 
Aider,  and  operates  by  a nut  fixed  beneath  the  frame  K.  To 
move  it  along  the  Aider  I,  when  the  fcrew  is  turned  by  the 
handle,  M,  upon  the  end  of  it ; the  frame,  K,  has  two  pieces 
or  rulers  n,  n , fcrewed  down  upon  it,  forming  a dovetail 
groove,  in  which  a Aider,  N,  is  fitted  and  moved  in  a direftion 
acrofs  the  frame  by  a fcrew  L,  which  is  alfo  provided  with 
its  handle  P.  This  laft  Aider  has  a frame  Q,  erecled  upon  it, 
in  the  top  of  which  is  a groove,  to  receive  the  tool  a,  and  a 
piece  of  metal,  b,  covers  it,  and  can  be  drawn  down  upon  it 
by  means  of  a fcrew,  fo  as  to  form  a clamp  which  holds 
the  tool  down  firmly  upon  the  Aider.  The  handle,  P,  of  the 
fcrew,  L,  is  only  ufed  occafionally,  to  traverfe  the  tool  acrofs 
the  face  of  the  (heave ; it  is  in  general  moved  by  means  of  a 
pulley  O,  fitted  to  flip  round  freely  thereon.  This  pulley  is 
turned  round  by  means  of  an  endlefs  band  d,  which  makes  a 
turn  round  the  pulley  e,  and  then  paffes  away  and  goes 
round  a pulley  R,  which  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  a 
fpindle  S,  mounted  in  d frame  T,  fixed  perpendicularly 
acrofs  the  great  frame  D D.  This  fpindle  has  a wheel,  V, 
fixed  upon  it,  having  fine  teeth  formed  round  the  edge  of  it, 
which  are  engaged  with  the  threads  of  an  endlefs  fcrew  W, 
cut  upon  the  main  fpindle  A.  By  this  means  the  pulley,  R, 
receives  a flow  motion  from  the  main  axis,  and  by  means  of 
the  endlefs  band,  communicates  a dill  flower  movement  to 
the  pulley  O.  The  band,  after  having  made  the  turn  round 
this,  is  conduced  round  a pulley  e , which  is  fixed  at  the 
upper  end  of  a flexible  fpring  X,  attached  to  the  legs  of  the 
frame,  and  thus  preferving  a proper  tenfion  of  the  band, 
though  the  fituation  of  the  pulley,  O,  is  conftantly  altering 
the  pofition  of  its  centre  by  the  movement  of  the  Aider  N, 
and  its  frame,  K,  upon  the  lower  Aider,  I,  by  the  fcrew  M. 
The  manner  of  ufing  the  machine  is  this : the  (heave  is  at- 
tached to  the  chuck  by  a turn  of  the  fcrew  N,  in  the  centre 
of  the  expanding  fteel  ring,  as  before  defcribed  of  the  coak- 
ing  engine,  and  the  direction  of  the  fpindles  movement  is 
fuch,  that  the  drift  of  the  work  always  makes  the  chuck 
tighter,  by  working  the  fcrew  farther  in  and  expanding  the 
ring  more  powerfully  into  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  coak, 
to  make  it  turn  the  (heave  about  with  the  chuck.  Being 
thus  prepared,  the  ftrap  is  fluffed  to  the  live  pulley  E,  and 
caufes  the  fpindle  to  revolve  and  the  (heave  with  it : the 
C fcrew. 
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fcrew,  -L,  is  turned  by  its  handle  P,  to  bring  the  point  of  the 
tool  oppofite  the  centre  of  the  (heave  : the  fcrew  of  the  lower 
Aider  is  now  turned  by  its  handle  M,  to  advance  the  point 
of  the  tool,  to  touch  the  face  of  the  (heave  as  it  revolves, 
and  then  the  fcrew,  P,  is  put  in  motion  by  this  means.  The 
pulley,  O,  is,  as  before  dated,  in  condant  motion,  but  (lips 
upon  the  end  of  the  fcrew.  This,  at  a (hort  didance  from  the 
pulley,  is  formed  into  a fquare,  and  has  a clutch  or  (hort 
lever  fitted  upon  it,  fuch  as  is  (hewn  at  Y ,jg.  3.  This  has  a 
center-piece  or  focket,  having  a groove  formed  round  it  for 
the  reception  of  pins  attached  to  a forked  lever  Y,  jig.  5, 
in  the  manner  (hewn  at  Z.  This  admits  the  clutch  to  turn 
round  freely  within  the  fork,  but  is  obliged  to  move  an  end 
upon  the  fpindle,  to  draw  it  away  from  the  pulley  O ; and 
in  this  (late  the  pulley  flips  round : but  when  the  lever  is 
moved  to  thrud  the  clutch  towards  the  pulley,  a pin  pro- 
jedling  from  it  intercepts  the  arm  or  lever  of  the  clutch, 
and  turns  the  fcrew  round  with  it.  In  this  date  the  Aider,  N, 
traverfes  fiowly  along,  and  the  point  of  the  tool,  a,  advances 
from  the  centre  of  the  (heave  to  the  circumference,  turning 
the  face  of  it  all  the  way  perfectly  fmooth  and  true  ; to  pre- 
vent the  fcrew  forcing  the  Aider,  N,  too  far,  and  injuring  or 
breaking  it,  a rod,  s,  is  provided,  which  is  jointed  to  the  end 
of  the  lever  y,  and  is  received  through  an  eye,  x , attached  to 
the  Aider  N.  The  rod  Aides  freely  through  this  eye;  but  by 
the  time  the  tool  has  arrived  at  the  circumference  of  the 
Aieave,  the  eye,  x,  has  intercepted  a nut,  p,  at  the  end  of 
the  rod,  and  drawing  it,  removes  the  lever  y,  and  by  this 
means  difengages  the  fcrew  from  the  connexion  with  the 
pulley  Q,  and  thus  prevents  the  danger  of  breaking  the 
fcrew  : for  as  foon  as  the  Aider  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  mo- 
tion, the  fcrew  is  difengaged,  and  its  motion  ceafes. 

The  groove  round  the  edge  of  the  pulley  is  turned,  at  the 
fame  time  the  tool  is  turning  the  face  of  the  (heave,  by  a 
gouge  which  the  workman  holds  over  the  edge  or  reft, 
marked  £3",  which  is  fixed  oppofite  the  edge  of  the  (heave, 
in  the  manner  reprefented  in  jig.  7,  though  it  is  omitted  in 
the  other  Ggures.  This  part  of  the  turning  is  performed  in 
the  ufual  manner  of  turning  by  hand  ; and  the  workman  has 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it,  whilft  the  machine  is  turning  the 
face  of  the  Aieave,  which  it  does  without  any  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  workman,  except  at  the  firll  fetting  out, 
when  he  has  a little  trifte  to  perform  : this  is,  as  foon  as  the 
tool  has  advanced  acrofs  the  face  of  the  metal  coak,  (and 
therefore  finiftied  the  turning  of  it,)  to  double  the  velocity 
of  the  machine  ; for  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  pro- 
cefs  of  turning  will  be  performed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
when  the  work  revolves  with  a certain  velocity  for  brafs  or 
bell-metal ; but  in  turning  wood,  it  is  proper  to  move 
nearly  twice  as  quick,  being  a fofter  fubftance,  and  not 
liable  to  heat  and  (often  the  edge  of  the  tool,  as  metal  would, 
if  turned  with  the  fame  velocity.  The  change  of  fpeed  in 
the  machine  before  us,  is  effe&ed  by  the  wheel  which  gives 
motion  to  the  (trap,  turning  the  fpindle  of  the  lathe : it  has 
another  wheel  fituated  clofe  to  it,  upon  the  fame  fpindle, 
but  revolving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  other.  They 
are  fo  near  each  other,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Jive  and 
dead  pulley  upon  the  fpindle  A,  that  the  (trap  can  readily 
be  (hit ted  from  one  to  the  other  while  they  are  at  work. 
Thus,  when  the  machine  is  firft  fet  in  motion,  and  as  long 
as  the  tool  continues  turning  the  bell-metal,  the  (trap  is 
upon  the  (low  pulley ; but  as  foon  as  the  workman  fees  the 
tool  is  beginning  to  cut  the  wood,  he  (hifts  the  llrap  upon 
the  quick  pulley,  by  which  its  velocity,  and  confequently 
that  of  the  lathe,  is  immediately  doubled,  and  continues  fo 
until  the  (heave  is  finiftied  turning  ; and  then  the  workman 
returns  it  back  again  to  the  flow  pulley,  and  immediately 


after  ftiifts  the  (trap  to  the  idle  pulley  upon  the  fpindle  A, 
which  Aips  round  upon  it,  and  the  motion  ceafes.  The 
Aider,  I,  is  not  fixed  to  the  frame,  D D,  in  a direction 
perfefitly  parallel  to  the  fpindle,  and  therefore  the  Aider,  N, 
is  not  exactly  perpendicular  to  it,  by  which  means  it  gives 
a convex  furface  to  the  (heave  ; and  when  it  is  fitted  into  its 
block,  it  will  be  certain  to  touch  it  only  in  the  centre,  and 
thus  avoid  all  unnecefiary  fri&ion.  The  chuck  G,  as  (hewn 
by  its  feAion  in  jig.  3,  is  turned  hollow,  and  the  (heave  only 
applies  to  a prominent  edge  at  tke  circumference  of  it,  by 
which  means  it  will  receive  the  convex  furface,  when  the  fe- 
cond  fide  is  to  be  turned,  as  readily  as  it  did  the  fiat  furface, 
when  the  firft  fide  was  turned.  The  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  Aider  is  very  trifling,  becaufe  the  Aieave  is  not  required 
to  be  very  convex ; and  this  convexity  will  be  double  the 
angle  the  Aider,  I,  makes  with  the  fpindle,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  difference  of  the  other  Aider  from  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  fpindle.  The  fcrews  which  fallen  the 
Aider,  I,  down  upon  the  main  frame  D,  are  adjuftable  to 
increafe  or  diminifti  the  convexity  at  pleafure. 

The  turning  dull,  which  this  machine  makes,  is  winnowed 
in  a machine,  fimilar  to  that  ufed  in  corn-mills,  to  feparate 
the  wood-chips  from  the  metal-turnings,  which  are  returned 
to  the  foundery  to  be  re-melted,  and  ufed  in  calling  other 
coaks. 

This  machine  completes  the  fuite  for  making  the  (heaves. 
All  the  machines  we  have  defcribed  difplay  great  ingenuity, 
and  much  originality  of  thought,  particularly  the  expanding 
chuck  for  holding  the  (heaves  in  the  coaking  and  turning 
machines.  Among  all  the  multitude  of  ingenious  tools, 
ufed  by  turners  for  chucking  or  fixing  their  various  works 
in  the  lathe,  nothing  was  completely  adapted  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  prefent  cafe  : for  as  the  coak  is  to  be  turned  to 
the  very  centre,  and  tlie  (heave  all  acrofs  the  face,  and  alfo 
upon  its  circumference  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  nothing 
elfe  than  holding  it  by  the  infide  of  the  centre  hole  would 
fucceed.  It  is  a valuable  tool  for  many  other  fimilar  ufes. 
The  converting  machine.,  or  circular  fawing  machine,  is  * 
extremely  well  adapted  to  its  purpofe  ; and  the  contrivance 
of  turning  the  log  round,  while  it  is  fawing,  is  moll  excel- 
lent, as  it  enfures  a perfeA  flat  furface,  and  parallel,  to  the 
former  cut ; conditions  which  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  fulfil  in  any  other  manner.  Indeed  the  great  recipro- 
cating faw  is  not  found  to  be  at  all  equal  to  it,  and  is  there- 
fore never  ufed,  except  for  fuch  large  trees  as  the  circular 
faws  cannot  cut  through:  it  would  have  been  unwieldy  to 
have  made  fo  large  a machine  on  the  conftruAion  we  have 
defcribed  for  the  circular  faw,  many  of  the  trees  being 
eighteen  inches  and  more  in  diameter.  The  whole  feries  are 
calculated  for  operating  upon  large  05  fmall  work  ; and  this 
is  one  of  the  greateft  merits  of  the  machines.  More  than 
100  fizes  of  (heaves  are  made  by  them,  of  all  diameters  and 

all  thickneffes.  It  will  be  proper  for  us  to  review  all  the 

fuite,  and  point  out  the  means  by  which  they  are  adapted  to 
the  different  fizes.  In  the  firft  converting  or  fawing  ma- 
chine, the  number  of  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  on  the 

fcrew,  which  the  workman  paffes  every  time,  regulates  the 
thicknefs  of  the  (heave,  and  this  very  accurately ; for  the 
fcrew  is  cut  with  a coarfe  or  rapid  thread,  and  the  ratchet 
wheel  having  feveral  teeth,  it  gives  the  means,  by  counting 
one  tooth  more  or  lefs,  to  cut  them  with  the  greateft  pre- 
cilion  to  any  thicknefs  required. 

In  the  rounding  and  centering  machine,  the  chuck  of  the 
trepan  faw  is  ferewed  to  the  fpindle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
lathe  chuck,  and  can  readily  be  removed,  and  another  of 
any  fize  fubftituted,  for  the  different  fizes  of  (heaves : the 
drill  in  the  central  axis  alfo  fcrews  into  it,  and  a great  va- 
9 riety 
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riety  of  all  fizes  are  provided.  The  whole  of  this  machine 
is  very  ingenious  and  expeditious  in  its  operation. 

The  coaking  machine  is  univerfal,  and  will  cut  any  fize, 
as  we  have  before  defcribed.  The  coaks  are  call  from  a 
great  variety  of  patterns,  fuited  to  the  various  fizes. 

The  rivetting  hammer,  having  no  parts  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  (heave,  will  of  courfe  apply  to  any  thicknefs 
indifferently; 

The  broaching  engine  holds  any  fized  {heave,  and  the 
elamp  which  fattens  them  to  the  chuck  adjutts  to  different 
thickneffes : the  borer  or  broach  is  eafily  changed  for  any 
fize  ; it  is,  as  before  ftated,  a cylindrical  rod  of  the  fize  to 
fit  the  centre  of  the  rough  coak,  and  its  cutter  projedts 
enough  from  it  to  clear  the  hole  out. 

The  facing  lathe  is  provided  with  a variety  of  expanding- 
chucks,  like  the  coaking  machine,  and  adapted  to  all  fizes. 
They  are  put  on  by  merely  removing  the  conical  fcrew  in 
the  centre  of  the  chuck,  and  putting  in  another  ring  around 
it ; the  lower  Aider  accommodates  for  different  thickneffes 
of  Aieaves,  and  the  common  turning  reft,_/T§\  7,  for  the  dif- 
ferent diameters. 

This  operation  finifhes  the  Aieaves,  which  are  now  ready 
to  be  fitted  into  their  {hells  or  blocks,  the  manner  of  forming 
which  we  have  yet  to  explain  ; but  we  fhall  firft  notice  the 
machines  for  making  the  iron  pins,  fituated  in  a fmall  room 
up  flairs.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds : firft  for  turning,  and 
others  for  polifhing  or  burnifhing  them  afterwards.  The 
pins  are  forged  between  fwages,  by  two  workmen,  in  the 
ufual  manner  of  fuch  articles,  and  are  cylindrical,  except  a 
fmall  part  at  one  end,  which  is  left  fquare,  to  be  inferted 
into  the  cheeks  of  the  block,  that  the  pin  may  not  turn 
round  when  it  is  put  together,  by  the  fridtion  of  the  (heave 
upon  its  pin. 

Pin-turning  Lathe.  — 'The  lathes  for  turning  the  iron  pins 
are  the  bell  iinifhed  machines  of  the  whole  fuite,  being  the 
laft  which  are  made,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  important 
in  their  ufe,  as  they  turn  the  largeil  iron  pins,  perfectly  cy- 
lindrical, from  end  to  end  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  without 
attendance,  except  at  firft;  an  operation  which  is  very  tedious 
and  laborious,  when  performed,  in  the  ufual  manner,  by  hand. 
We  fhall  be  able  to  give  a tolerable  idea  of  this  machine  with- 
out a drawing  on  purpofe,  it  being  compounded  of  the 
parts  of  many  machines  we  have  defcribed  in  our  different 
plates.  The  reader  mull  fuppofe  a lathe  with  a triangular  bar, 
in  its  form  fimilar  to  that  defcribed  in  our  article  Lathe,  but 
its  reft  removed  from  the  bar.  This  is  to  be  fixed  over  a 
flrong  fquare  iron  frame,  but  the  puppets  of  the  lathe 
not  vertical ; that  is,  a perpendicular  line  let  fall  from  the 
Central  line  of  the  mandril,  will  fall  clear  before  the  trian- 
gular bar,  one  fide  of  which  is  upright.  This  is  neceffary, 
becaufe  water  is  ufed  to  drop  upon  the  turning  tool ; and  if 
it  fell  upon  the  bar,  it  would  caufe  it  to  ruft  and  fpoil  the 
fittings.  The  fquare  iron  frame,  over  which  this  lathe  is  fixed, 
has  on  one  of  its  fides  along  Aiding  reft,  which  is  in  its  pro- 
perties fimilar  to  that  belonging  to  the  face-turning  lathe, 
except  that  its  long  Aider  is  parallel  to  the  diredlion  of  the 
mandril ; the  tool  being  fupported  by  a fmaller  Aider  per- 
pendicular to  this,  and  moving  along  upon  the  long  Aider 
by  a long  fcrew,  which  can  occafionally  be  turned  by  a 
motion  from  the  mandril,  or  may  be  turned  by  a handle. 
The  tool  itfelf  is  a cylinder  of  fleel,  cut  off  obliquely,  fo  as  to 
prefen  t an  elliptic  face,  the  fmall  end  of  which  is  the  cut- 
ting edge ; it  is  held  in  a holder  at  the  end  of  the  fmall 
Aider,  of  fimilar  form  to  that  ufed  for  the  fhaping  engine,  as 
will  be  particularly  defcribed  hereafter.  The  lower  or  long 
Aider,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  parallel  to,  and  as  long 


as  the  lathe,  confifls  of  a redlangular  frame  (or  it  may  be 
confidered  as  a large  Aat  bar,  with  an  opening  or  mortife 
through  its  upper  fide,  and  extending  its  whole  length,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a frame),  and  in  this  the  fcrew  is  fitted. 
On  the  upper  furface  of  the  frame  two  rulers  are  ferewed 
at  the  fides,  forming  between  them  a dove-tailed  groove 
reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  frame,  and  in  this  groove 
a fmall  fiat  plate  is  fitted,  and  traverfes,  by  the  adlion  of 
the  long  fcrew,  from  one  end  of  the  lathe  to  the  other. 
The  fiat  Aiding  plate  has  a cap-piece  or  focket  ferewed  down 
upon  it,  forming  between  them  a focket  for  the  reception 
of  a fhort  triangular  bar  or  prifm,  which  is  the  upper  Aider 
carrying  the  tool,  and  traverfes  through  this  focket  in  a di- 
redlion perpendicular  to  the  former  Aider ; it  therefore  ad- 
vances or  recedes  diredlly  to  and  from  the  pin  which  is  turn- 
ing in  the  lathe.  The  end  of  the  triangular  Aider  has  a focket 
or  holder  in  it,  which  holds  the  tool  in  an  inclining  pofition, 
a little  removed  from  the  vertical,  in  the  manner  of  the  fhap- 
ing  engine : the  Aider  has  a fcrew  behind  it  to  force  it  for- 
wards towards  the  work  : the  flat  plate,  which  moves  in  the 
groove  of  the  lower  Aider,  has  an  iron  arm  proceeding  from 
it,  which  turns  upward  behind  the  pin  in  the  lathe,  and  has 
a little  table  on  the  top  of  it,  to  fupport  a fmall  veflel  of 
water,  which  fupplies  a fmall  dream  to  drop  upon  the  turn- 
ing tool.  The  fcrew  of  the  long  Aider  has  a fmall  wheel 
fixed  on  the  end  of  it,  which  is  turned  by  an  endlefs  fcrew 
formed  on  the  end  of  a fmall  fpindle,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  lathe,  and  is  turned  by  a band,  which  receives 
its  motion  from  pullies  on  the  mandril  of  the  lathe.  The 
pivot  of  the  fpindle  of  this  endlefs  fcrew  is  fixed  in  a piece 
of  metal  which  moves  on  a centre,  to  allow  the  fcrew  to  fall 
down  clear  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel ; but  when  the  fcrew 
is  engaged  with  the  wheel,  the  piece  fupporting  its  pivot  is 
kept  up  by  a catch,  which  is  provided  with  a rod,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  facing  lathe  : this  difengages  the  catch,  and 
confequently,  by  letting  fall  the  endlefs  fcrew,  difengages  the 
motion  of  the  long  fcrew,  'when  it  has  turned  the  length 
of  the  intended  pin,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  injuring 
the  machine.  The  pin  is,  as  before  ftated,  forged  with  a 
fquare  part  at  one  end ; this  fquare  end  is  received  into  a 
chuck  ferewed  to  the  end  of  the  mandril,  the  form  of 
which  is  an  hollow  fquare  prifm ; but  two  of  its  oppofite 
angles  are  cut  clear  away,  fo  that  it  catches  the  pin  by  only 
two  of  the  angles  of  its  fquare,  and  by  being  forced  deeper 
into  the  prifm,  it  is  fure  to  fit  and  hold  it  corredtly  by  thefe 
two  angles,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  altering  its  pofition,  than 
if  there  were  four  angles  to  the  chuck,  being  certain  of  a 
correct  bearing.  The  pin  is  prepared  for  turning  by  a fmall 
hole  being  punched  in  the  cylindric  end  of  it,  a fimple  tool 
being  ufed  to  enfure  the  punch  being  fet  truly  in  the  centre 
of  the  end  of  the  pin.  The  operation  of  this  turning  lathe 
is  thus  : fuppofe  the  motion  call  off,  and  the  wheel-work  of 
the  long  fcrew  difengaged,  the  tool  is  moved  by  turning  this 
fcrew  with  its  handle  to  Hand  at  that  end  of  the  long  Aider 
which  is  fartheft  removed  from  the  mandril.  The  pin  is  now 
put  in,  by  inferting  its  fquare  end  into  the  chuck,  and  ferew- 
ing  the  back  centre  into  the  hole  punched  in  the  other  end  of 
the  pin,  which  being  thus  mounted,  the  lathe  is  put  in  motion, 
and  the  tool  advanced,  by  the  fcrew  of  the  upper  Aider,  to- 
wards the  pin,  until  its  edge  meets  it,  and  cutting  it  as  it 
turns  round  to  a true  circle  juft  at  the  end.  Being  thus  fet 
in,  the  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  fcrew  of  the  long  Aider  is,  as 
before  defcribed,  engaged  with  the  wheel-work  which  gives  it 
motion,  and  this  traverfes  the  tool  from  one  end  of  the  Aider 
to  the  other,  cutting  a thick  fhaving  off  the  pin,  and  turning 
it  cylindrical  in  its  whole  length ; the  fmall  veflel  of  water 
C z before 
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before  mentioned  being  attached  to  the  focket  for  the  Aider 
carrying  the  tool,  therefore  moves  along  with  it  all  the  way. 
This  cock  is  fet  to  drop  a fmall  ftream  of  cold  water  on  the 
tool  to  keep  it  cool ; but  the  water  falls,  together  with  the  (hav- 
ings,  clear  down  through  the  iron  frame,  and  is  caught  in  a 
cittern  below.  The  motion  of  the  tool,  when  it  arrives  at  the 
intended  length  of  the  pin,  carts  itfelf  off,  as  before  ftated, 
fo  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  breaking  the  Aider  or  fcrew. 
Three  of  thefe  machines  are  in  conftant  ufe  for  different 
Azed  pins.  After  being  turned,  the  pins  are  truly  cylindrical 
and  ftraight,  but  have  fpiral  lines  or  fcratches  traced  upon 
them,  in  confequence . of  the  edge  of  the  tool  not  being  al- 
ways perfedly  keen.  To  remove  thefe,  and  make  them 
perfed,  the  pins  are  burniffied  in 

The  Poltfhing  Machine. — This  conAfts  of  three  fteel  dies 
Axed  in  a box,  and  regulated  by  ftrong  fcrews  to  form  a 
triangular  opening  of  any  required  dimeniiorrs.  The  pin  being 
drawn  through  thefe  dies,  and  turned  round  at  the  fame  time, 
receives  a moft  violent  preffure  and  fridion,  which  burnifhes 
and  polifhes  the  whole  of  its  furface  in  the  moft  perfed 
manner  imaginable.  The  dies  are  of  courfe  immerfed  in  oil, 
to  avoid  the  heating  of  the  pin  or  dies  from  the  fridion. 
This  is  the  general  conftrudion  of  the  machine  : the  pin  is 
fattened,  by  means  of  a ftrong  hand  vice,  to  the  lower  end  of 
a long  fcrew,  with  which  it  forms  a right  line:  this  fcrew  and" 
pin  are  placed  in  a vertical  pofttion  exadly  over  the  dies, 
and  the  fcrew  is  enclofed  in  a nut  or  female  fcrew,  which  is 
made  in  two  halves,  and  (huts  up  in  the  manner  of  a pair  of 
tongs  round  the  fcrew,  fo  that  they  can  be  opened,  and  then 
the  fcrew  can  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure,  it  being  pro- 
perly balanced  and  fufpended  by  tackle,  which  gives  the 
means  of  lifting  it  with  eafe.  Exadly  beneath  the  fcrew  the 
dies  are  Axed,  being  Atted  into  an  iron  frame  or  box  con- 
taining the  three,  each  Atted  into  a proper  groove,  and 
adjuftable  by  a fcrew  behind  it,  to  form  a triangle  of  fuch 
dimenftons  as  the  pin  will  exadly  All.  The  interior  furfaces 
of  thefe  dies  are  highly  poliftred,  and  as  hard  as  fteel  can  be 
made.  The  box  or  frame  for  the  dies  is  contained  in  a pan 
which  is  filled  with  oil,  and  has  a vertical  tube  beneath  it,  to 
admit  the  pin  to  defcend  into  as  it  paffes  through  the  dies. 
To  prevent  this  tube  and  pan  overflowing  by  the  iin- 
merfion  of  a large  pin,  a copper  pipe  proceeds  from  the  ver- 
tical tube,  and  communicates  with  a large  pan,  fixed  at  a 
little  diftance  behind  the  dies,  and  on  the  fame  level  with  the 
pan  which  furrounds  them.  By  means  of  this  communication, 
the  united  furfaces  of  the  two  pans  are  fo  large,  as  not  to  be 
materially  raifed  by  the  immerfion  of  a pin. 

In  the  operation  of  this  machine,  fuppofe  the  fcrew  at 
the  top  of  its  movement,  the  pin  is  fattened  to  it  by  the 
vice  at  the  lower  end,  biting  the  fquare  end  of  the  pin.  One 
of  the  fcrews  of  the  dies  is  now  fcrewed  back,  and  this  opens 
or  enlarges  the  triangle  between  them,  that  the  pin  may  pafs 
clear  through  it  without  forcing.  The  nut  at  the  top  of  the 
fcrew  is  now  opened,  and  the  pin  let  down  till  its  fquare  end 
comes  to  the  dies.  The  fcrew  of  the  die  is  now  fcrewed  up 
hard  to  bite  the  £>in  ; and  the  nut  is  clofed  round  upon  the 
fcrew.  The  machine  is  now  put  in  motion,  and  the  fcrew 
being  turned  by  it  turns  the  pin  round,  and  at  the  fame  time 
draws  it  up  through  the  dies,  which  burnifti  the  furface  in 
the  moft  perfect  manner ; and  when  they  come  out,  have  as 
high  a polifli  as  it  is  pnflible  for  iron  to  bear,  and  the  fur- 
face receives  a kind  of  cafe -hardening,  which  enables  them 
to  refift  wear  in  a moft  s ffedual  manner.  It  is  found  to  fa- 
cilitate the  procTs  of  polifhing,  to  rub  the  pin  over  with 
foap  before  it  is  put  in,  as  his  prevents  any  danger  of  the 
pin  having  fpecks  in  it  which  are  not  perfectly  pohfhed, 


owing  to  fome  properties  in  that  part  of  the  iron  which 
caufe  the  dies  to  abrade  or  rub  up  the  furface  of  the  iron 
rather  than  burnifh  it  down  to  a polifh ; but  the  ufe  of  a 
flight  quantity  of  foap  is  found  to  render  the  procefs  certain. 

Machines  for  mating  the  Shells  of  the  Blocks. — We  have 
now  to  notice  thofe  machines  which  are  devoted  to  the  fa- 
brication of  the  ftiells  for  the  blocks : they  are,  as  before 
ftated,  contained  in  the  central  building  of  the  mill,  in  the 
roof  of  which  is  the  fhaft  that  drums  upon  it,  giving 
motion  to  the  whole,  with  very  convenient  contrivances  for 
detaching  any  movement  at  pleafure.  This  fuite  of  ma- 
chines, perhaps,  difplays  the  greateft  ingenuity,  or  at  leaft 
the  greateft  novelty,  of  any  in  the  whole  work  ; feveral  of 
the  operations,  particularly  the  mortifing  and  fhaping,  be- 
ing new  principles  of  working  wood  by  machinery,  and 
are  valuable  inventions,  being  applicable  to  many  other  ufe- 
ful  purpofes,  when  wood  is  to  be  formed  into  fmall 
articles,  of  which  a great  number  are  required  of  the  fame 
kind. — The  firft  operation  to  which  the  blocks  of  wood 
intended  to  form  the  different  ftiells  are  fubjeded  to,  is  boring 
in  the 

Boring  Machine — The  pieces  of  elm  to  form  the  dif- 
ferent blocks  being  prepared,  and  converted  to  the  proper 
dimenfion  by  the  fawing  machines  firft  deferibed,  have  two 
holes  perforated  through  each  in  different  diredions  ; one 
through  the  centre  of  each,  which  is  intended  to  receive  a 
centre  pin  from  the  (heave,  and  as  many  others  as  the 
block  is  intended  to  have  (heaves  in  a diredion  perpendi- 
cular to  the  former,  being  intended  as  the  commencement 
of  the  feveral  mortifes  which  are  to  contain  the  (heaves. 
Figs.  I and  2 of  Plate  IV  are  elevations  of  this  machine, 
fig.  3 an  end  fcrew  of  one  fpindle,  fig.  4 is  a detached  view 
of  fome  part,  and  fig.  5 is  a plan  of  the  whole  machine, 
the  fame  letters  of  reference  being  every  where  ufed.  A,  B, 
reprefent  two  fpindles  turned  by  their  refpedive  puliies  a,  b, 
and  mounted  in  a frame  Amilar  to  the  mandyil  of  a lathe  ; 
both  are  provided  with  borers  C,  D,  formed  to  edges  in  the 
manner  of  a carpenter’s  centre  bit.  The  block  marked  X 
is  held  in  an  iron  frame,  ELL,  by  the  end  of  a fcrew,  F, 
being  forced  down  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  the  borers  are 
prefented  to  it  by  the  adion  of  two  levers  g G k and  h H i, 
which  move  on  centre  pins  fixed  in  the  frame  of  the  machine 
at  g and  h (but  at  different  heights  from  the  frame,  as  is 
(hewn  in  fig.  6.)  Thefe  levers  ad  upon  pins  fixed  in  the 
frames  of  the  two  fpindles,  which  frames  are  fitted  upon 
dovetailed  Aiders  I and  K,  fo  that  they  advance  towards 
the  block  when  the  workman  moves  the  handles,  i,  k,  at  the 
ends  of  the  levers  in  that  diredion  ; and  the  borers,  being  in 
rapid  motion  by  their  puliies,  penetrate  the  wood  very 
quickly.  The  proper  fituation  for  fixing  the  block,  that 
the  borers  may  enter  at  the  proper  points,  is  determined 
in  this  manner:  the  frame  EL,  as  the  plan  ftiews,  confifts 
of  three  legs  nfing  from  the  main  frame,  and  uniting  to- 
gether to  fopport  the  focket  in  which  the  fcrew,  F,  ads. 
Two  of  thefe  legs  unite  together  before  they  reach  the  focket. 
(See  L,  fig.  2 ; and  L L,  figs.  1 and  5.)  In  this  douhle  leg 
three  fmall  fcrews,  d,  e,  fi  are  inferted,  their  heads  forming  a 
fupport,  againft  which  one  fide  of  the  block  is  firmly  held,  be- 
fore the  fcrew,  F,  is  fcrewed  down  upon  it,  and  holds  it  fart  up- 
on the  head  of  a fcrew  K,  which  is  the  fupport  of  the  block. 
But  thefe  three  fcrews  only  determine  the  polition  with 
refped  to  the  borer  D ; arid  that  it  fliall  pierce  it  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  fide  of  the  block,  the  borer,  C,  is  cauled  to 
penetrate  the  centre  of  the  block  by  a gauge,  formed  out 
of  a piece  of  iron,  (hewn  feparate  in  fig.  4.  It  has  a groove 
in  it,  through  which  the  fcrew,  Is,  paffes  to  fix  it  down  to 
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the  frame,  and  a blade,  R,  Handing  up  perpendicular,  juft 
beneath  the  borer  D , Jig.  I,  as  ftiewn  there  at  R.  One 
fide  of  the  block  being  preffed  in  contact  with  this  blade, 
while  the  other  fide  is  held  again  ft  the  heads  of  the  three 
fcrews,  determines  its  fituation,  fo  that  the  borers  will 
form  the  holes  in  the  exaft  points  required,  and  which  being 
adjufted  by  experiments  for  one  block,  will  bore  any  number 
of  the  fame  fize  in  the  fame  places.  The  adjuftment  for 
blocks  of  different  thickneffes,  is  made  by  the  three 
fcrews,  d,  e,f,  being  fcrewed  to  p raj  eft  more  or  lefs  from 
the  frame,  that  when  the  fide  of  the  block  is  applied  to 
their  heads,  the  borer,  D,  will  perforate  the  block  in  the 
middle  of  its  width,  and  perpendicular  thereto. — In  the  fame 
manner,  by  the  gauge,  R,  being  fixed  a greater  or  lefs 
diftance  from  the  fcrew  K,  the  borer,  C,  may  be  adjufted 
to  bore  exaftly  through  the  centre  of  the  fide  it  is  prefented 
to.  The  lengths  of  different  fixed  blocks  is  accounted  for 
by  putting  collets  of  different  thickneffes  beneath  the  head 
of  the  fcrew  K,  which  raifes  the  fupport  for  the  block  to 
the  proper  height.  The  fiidcr,  I,  on  which  the  frame  of 
the  ipindle,  A,  moves,  is  firmly  fixed  down  upon  the  frame 
of  the  machine,  but  the  Aider,  K,  for  the  other  Ipindle  is 
formed  on  the  top  of  a frame  S S,  which  has  a motion  on 
an  axis  formed  by  the  points  of  two  fcrews,  T,  T,  paffing 
through  ttuds  projefting  from  the  frame.  This  frame,  and 
the  Aider  it  fupports,  can  be  rendered  immoveable  at  plea- 
lure,  by  the  points  of  two  ftop-ferews  m and  n,  which  may 
be  alfo  fet  to  allow  it  any  required  latitude  of  motion.  In 
the  former  cafe,  when  the  frame  is  fixed  ftationary,  as  we 
have  confidered  it  in  what  we  have  before  itated,  the  ma- 
chine is  adapted  for  boring  fingle  fheaved  blocks,  the 
borer,  D,  perforating  the  block  in  the  centre.  When  double 
blocks  are  to  be  bored,  the  points  of  the  ftop-ferews  m andn 
are  fet  at  a proper  diftance  afunder,  and  the  frame,  being 
held  firft  to  one  of  them,  bores  a hole  for  one  (heave, 
and  being  then  turned  over  to  the  oppofite  ftop-ferew, 
formed  a fecond  hole  at  a proper  diftance  from  the  firft. 
The  difference  of  height  between  the  two  borers  is  rather 
more  than  the  femidiameter  of  the  (heave,  becaufe  one  is 
level  with  the  centre,  and  the  other,  D,  is  by  the  end  of 
the  mortife,  to  adjult  this  difference  for  the  different  dia- 
meters of  blocks  ; the  frame,  S S,  has  feveral  holes  in  its 
fides,  at  fmall  diftances  apart,  to  receive  the  points  of  the 
fcrews  T,  T,  and  the  frame,  being  pitched  on  any  of  thefe 
different  centres,  will  raife  or  deprefs  tire  point  of  the  borer, 
D,  to  the  proper  height  for  the  different  lized  blocks. 
The  fcrew,  F,  has  a lever  N,  fixed  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
loaded  at  the  ends  with  two  weights,  in  the  manner  of  the 
fly  prefs,  and  the  block  being,  as  before-mentioned,  held  in 
its  true  pofition,  the  fcrew  is  forced  fmartly  down  upon  it, 
and  by  the  momentum  of  the  balls  preffes  very  powerfully 
upon  the  wood.  The  fcrew  is  provided  with  a fteel  ring, 
fitted  upon  its  point,  which  has  a (harp  edge  beneath,  and 
this  penetrates  the  end  of  the  block,  deeply  marking  a ring 
round  in  it,  which  is  exaftly  in  the  centre  of  the  end,  and 
is  ufed  to  fix  the  block  in  a proper  pofition  in  fome  of  the 
fucceeding  machines.  The  blocks,  being  thus  bored,  are 
fubjefted  to  the  aftgm  of 

The  Mor/Jing  Machine,  which  cuts  out  the  mortifes 
for  the  reception  of  the  (heaves.  It  is  delineated  in 
Plait  V.  where  Jig  3 is  an  elevation  in  front,  and  Jig.  $ 
a vertical  feftion  of  the  lower  parts  taken  parallel  to  the 
former ; Jig  1 a horizontal  plan,  as  is  alfo  Jig.  4 at  a 
different  level ; Jig.  3 is  an  elevation  of  the  whole  machine. 
The  machine  werks  as  many  chiffels  as  the  block  is  to 
have  (heaves ; thefe,  as  (hewn  at  A,  Jigs.  2 and  3,  are  at- 
tached to  a fiame  B a ah,  which  riles  and  falls  with  great 


velocity,  forcing  the  chiffels  through  the  block  X,  fixed  in 
a carriage  C D,  which  advances  after  every  cut  the  chiffels 
have  made,  the  thicknefs  of  the  chip,  it  is  intended  to  cut 
out  of  the  end  of  the  mortife  at  the  next  ftroke.  But 
this  advancing  movement  of  the  carriage  ceafes  as  foon  as 
the  mortife  is  enlarged  to  its  proper  length.  The  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  frame  for  the  chiffel  is  occafioned  by 
a crank  d,  on  the  end  of  the  main  axis  E,  which  is  fup- 
ported  in  bearings  at  each  end,  one  in  a crofs-bar,  F,  of 
the  frame,  and  the  other  in  a ftandard  G,  which  is  erefted 
from  the  call  iron  ground  fill,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
this  whole  machine.  The  axis  has  a rapid  rotatory  motion 
communicated  to  it  by  an  endlefs  ftrap,  encompafiing  the 
pulley  H,  and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  is  regulated  by  the 
fly-wheel  I.  The  crank,  cl,  has  a fpear  or  connefting  rod,  K, 
jointed  to  it,  and  connefted  by  a joint  at  the  upper  end  with 
the  Aiding  frame  B,  which  is  formed  to  a triangle  at  top, 
and  has  a cylindr.eal  rod,  k,  rifing  from  its  vertex,  and  accu- 
rately fitted  into  a focket,  fupported  by  framing,  erefted  on 
the  top  of  the  main  columns  which  form  the  framing.  The 
fides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  B a a,  are  formed  into 
dovetail  Aiders,  and  received  into  grooves  in  the  edges  of 
metal  bars  h,  b.  Jig.  3,  attached  by  fcrews  to  the  vertical 
pillars  of  the  frame.  By  this  means  the  frame  Aides  freely  up 
and  down,  without  being  capable  of  any  deviation  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  the  chiffel,  being  firmly  fixed  to  it,  moves 
in  the  fame  manner  when  they  defeend  into  the  mortife.  The 
frame  has  two  bars,  a,  a,  acrofs  it,  againft  which  the  chiffels, 
A,  A,  are  held,  by  means  of  a clamp  provided  to  each,  which 
lies  behind  the  bars,  and  its  two  ends,  z,  z,  come  over  them  in 
front,  with  holes  to  receive  the  chiffels  and  fcrews  to  fatten 
them.  By  means  of  thefe  fcrews,  the  chiffels  are  preffed 
forcibly  againft  the  bars,  and  attached  to  the  frame,  but  in 
fuch  a manner  that  they  can  be  fixed  at  any  diftance  afunder, 
or  any  number  may  be  put  on  at  pleafure,  by  their  refpeftive 
clamps,  to  mortife  either  fingle,  double,  or  threefold  blocks. 
The  carriage  C D,  in  which  the  blocks  are  fixed,  is  an  iron 
frame,  Aiding  on  proper  bearing  in  the  main  frame,  and  the 
advancing  movement  is  communicated  to  it  by  means  of  a 
fcrew  L,  fitted  through  a nut  in  the  centre  of  the  ratchet 
wheel  M,  which  turns  round  in  a focket,  formed  in  a crofs 
bar,  N,  of  the  framing  : thus,  when  the  wheel  is  turned  round, 
it  operates  upon  the  fcrew  to  advance  it,  with  the  carriage 
and  block  at  the  fame  time  : the  ratchet  wheel  is  turned 
round  at  intervals,  by  means  of  a tooth,  formed  in  a rod  e, 
Jig.  5,  attached  by  a joint  to  the  end  of  a bent  lever  O, 
which  receives  its  motion  by  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  having 
a roller  ",  which  applies  itfelf  to  the  circumference  of  an 
excentric  circle  or  camm,  h , fixed  on  the  main  axis  E.  By  this 
means,  at  every  revolution  of  the  main  axis,  the  rod,  e,  moves 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  the  period  when  the  chiffels 
are  nearly  at  the  height  of  their  afeent,  the  tooth  of  the  pall 
or  rod,  e , turns  the  ratchet  wheel  one  tooth,  and  by  the  fcrew, 
L,  advances  the  carriage  and  block  the  thicknefs  of  the  chip, 
the  chiffels  are  intended  to  cut  from  the  end  of  the  mortife,  at 
the  fucceeding  ftroke.  The  ratchet  wheel,  M,  has  a cog- 
wheel, P,  fixed  to  it,  which  has  its  teeth  engaged  by  a fmaller 
cog-wheel  Q,  fixed  on  a long  fpindle  R,  extending  to  the  front 
of  the  machine,  and  has  a handle,  b,  fixed  upon  it,  by  means 
of  which  the  workman  can,  at  any  time,  turn  the  wheel 
round  fo  as  to  bring  the  carriage  te  the  proper  point* for  the 
commencement  of  the  mortife.  The  motion  of  the  fcrew  is 
call  off  at  the  proper  time  by  this  means ; the  rod  is/upported 
at  its  extremity,  by  refting  upon  the  extremity  of  a level  n, 
the  oppofite  end  of  which  is  moveable  on  a centre  pin  fixed 
in  the  column  of  the  frame.  This  lever  is  fupported  by  a fe- 
cond lever  i,  moving  on  a centre  in  a fmall  ftandard  erefted 
1 2 for 
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fur  it.  The  oppofite  end,  9,  of  this  lever  is  loaded  with  a heavy 
end,  that  will  overbalance  the  lever,  n,  and  rod  e , and  lift 
them  up,  fo  that  the  tooth  of  e pafles  clear  over  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet  wheel,  without  interfering  with  them,  and  in  this 
ftate  the  carriage  is  at  relt.  The  end,  o,  of  the  lever*  0,  when 
the  machine  is  mortifing,  is  fupported  upon  a ruler  of  iron 
P>  J*S-  i>  which  is  fattened  by  fcrews  to  the  fide  of  the  car- 
riage C D.  This  fuffers  the  rod,  e,  to  defcend  fo  low,  that  its 
tooth  turns  the  wheel  round  at  every  revolution,  and  advances 
the  carriage  ; but  when  it  has  proceeded  the  length  of  lhe  in- 
tended mortife,  the  ruler  gets  beyond  the  heavy  end  of  the 
lever  n 0,  which  drops  down  and  relieves  the  fcrew  from  any 
farther  motion,  fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  cutting  the 
mortife  longer  than  is  proper. 

A very  ingenious  part  of  this  machine  is  the  contrivance 
for  giving  it  motion  or  Hopping  it  at  pleafure.  The  fly-wheel 
I,  and  alfo  the  pulley,  H,  for  the  ilrap,  are  fitted  upon  a round 
part  of  the  main  axis  E,  fo  as  to  flip  round  freely  thereon, 
when  the  machine  is  to  be  at  reft.  When  it  is  to  be  worked, 
the  pulley  and  its  axis  are  united  by  a wheel  R,  jig.  1,  fitted 
on  the  axis  by  means  of  fillets,  fo  that  it  is  conltrained  to 
turn  round  with  the  axis,  but  has  liberty  of  Hiding  along  it. 
The  latter  motion  is  given  to  it  by  a lever,  V,  extending 
acrofs  the  frame,  to  which  it  is  connected  at  one  end  by  a 
centre  pin,  and  in  the  middle  it  has  an  aperture  large  enough 
to  receive  the  centre  piece  of  the  wheel  R,  in  which  a groove 
is  turned  to  admit  the  points  of  two  fcrews  v,  v,  which  ope- 
rating in  the  fides  of  the  groove,  confine  the  wheel  endways 
upon  its  axis  ; but  the  wheel  turns  round  without  interference 
with  the  lever.  The  wheel,  R,is  formed  conical  upon  its  edges, 
and  can  be  by  the  lever,  &c.  jambed  to  fit  in  a limilar  cone 
formed  withinfide  the  pulley  H.  In  this  Hate,  the  fridlion  of 
the  two  conical  furfaces  is  fufficient  to  turn  the  machine  ; 
but  when  the  wheel,  R,  is  drawn  back  on  the  axis,  fo  that 
its  conical  edge  is  difengaged  from  the  conical  cavity  formed 
within  the  pulley  H,  the  fly-wheel  flips  upon  the  axis  at  the 
fame  time  the  cone  on  the  back  of  the  wheel,  R,  is  jambed 
into  an  iron  ring,  W,  firmly  fixed  to  the  frame.  It  is  formed 
conical  withinfide,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  infide  of  the 
pulley  H,  and  when  the  wheel  is  jambed  into  it,  fixes  the 
axis  motionlefs.  This  is  a very  proper  provifion,  as  the  fric- 
tion of  the  fly-wheel  running  fo  quickly  upon  its  axis,  when 
it  is  call  off,  might  be  fufficient  to  move  the  machine  flowly, 
and  the  momentum  it  acquires  would,  in  addition  to  this,  keep 
it  in  motion  for  fome  time;  but  the  conical  wheel  being  jambed 
in  the  fixed  ring,  W,  as  foon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
pulley,  detlroys  the  motion  of  the  machine  at  once. 

The  chiflels  are  provided  with  fmall  teeth  r,  r,  jig.  6, 
which  are  fitted  into  dovetailed  notches  formed  in  the  blade 
of  the  chiflel.  Thefe  are  called  fcribers  : they  have  a (harp 
edge  projecting  a fmall  diltance  beyond  the  infide  edge  of 
the  chiflel,  and,  therefore,  in  defcending  through  the  mor- 
tife, the  fcribers  cut  the  fides  of  the  mortife  fair,  and  cut 
two  clefts  which  feparate  the  chip  (which  will  be  cut  out 
at  the  next  ftroke)  at  its  edges  from  the  inlides  of  the  mor- 
tife, fo  that  the  chip  comes  out  clear  without  fplitting  at 
the  edges,  and  this  makes  the  infides  of  the  mortife  as  clean 
and  fmooth  as  poffible.  Each  chiflel  has  a piece  of  fteel  /, 
jig.  6,  fixed  on  before  the  edge,  by  a fcrew  which  projedls 
from  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  fcrewed  into  the  blade  of  the 
chiflel : the  upper  end  of  the  piece  being  received  in  a notch 
or  groove  formed  in  the  chiflel  attaches  it  fait  thereto.  This 
piece,  or  nofe,  is  for  the  purpofe  of  clearing  the  chips  out 
of  the  mortife  as  fait  as  the  chiflel  cuts  them  ; for  though, 
in  general,  when  the  fcribers  are  in  proper  order,  the  chips 
fall  down  through  the  block  like  pieces  of  palleboard,  yet 
it  may  happen  that  they  will  flick  in,  and  then  without  this 


nofe-piece  would  clog  up  with  the  chips,  fo  that  the  chiflel 
could  not  be  got  down  through  them.  The  block  is  faltened 
into  the  carriage  by  means  of  a fcrew  r,  which  has  on  the 
point  of  it  a ring  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  that  on  the 
fcrew  of  the  boring  machine,  and  is  inferted  into  the  impref- 
fion  made  in  the  end  of  the  block  by  that  ring  There  are 
three  of  thefe  fcrews,  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  one  or 
more  blocks  at  the  fame  time.  The  centre  fcrew  is  ufed  for 
fixing  one  double  or  threefold  block  ; or,  the  two  other 
fcrews  are  ufed,  when  two  fingle  blocks  are  to  be  fixed  in 
at  the  fame  time.  The  centre  fcrew  is  then  ufelefs.  By 
means  of  thefe  fcrews,  the  true  pofition  of  one  end  of  every 
block  is  determined,  fo  that  it  will  fall  exadfly  beneath  the 
chiflel  A.  The  other  end  of  the  block  is  gauged  into  its 
place  by  flops  : thefe  are  attached  to  a crofs-bar,  1 , placed 
acrofs  the  carriage,  its  ends  being  received  into  notches  made 
in  the  fides,  and  thefe  notches  affordthe  means  of  fixing  the  bar 
at  any  place  correl'pondent  to  the  length  of  the  block  which 
is  to  be  mortified.  Again!!  this  crofs-bar,  the  ends  of  the 
blocks  are  prefled  by  means  of  the  fcrews  r,  r,  and  oppofite  to 
each  is  a fharp-edged  fteel  ring  to  penetrate  and  hold  faft  the 
block  : but  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round,  on  thefe  two 
rings  as  a centre,  each  of  the  rings  fixed  on  the  crofs-bar  has 
two  fmaller  rings  infcribed  within  it,  which  alfo  penetrate  the 
wood,  and  thus  fallen  the  block  in  the  firmed  manner.  This 
is  fliewn  at  jig.  5 . The  gauges  before-mentioned,  for  guiding 
the  block  to  its  true  fituation,  are  formed  on  a piece  of  iron 
2,  which  has  two  arms,  3,  3,.  projedling  from  it.  Thefe  have 
other  arms  rifiiig  from  them  at  the  ends  in  a vertical  pofition, 
and  again!!  thefe  one  fide  of  each  block  is  applied  to  make 
it  vertical.  A fmall  piece  of  iron  4,  which  is  fitted  upon  two 
vertical  pins  5,  5,  and  can  Aide  up  and  down  upon  them,  and 
fallen  at  any  elevation  by  means  of  two  clamp  fcrews, 
forms  the  guage  for  the  height  of  the  block,  and  is  by  thefe 
fcrews  adjullable  for  blocks  of  different  breadths.  The 
two  arms,  3,  of  the  piece  2,  are  formed  at  the  fame  diftance 
afunder  as  the  fcrews,  r,  in  the  front  of  the  carriage,  fo  that 
when  one  is  fet  in  the  pofition  for  a block  to  be  held  by  one 
fcrew,  the  other  block  will  be  at  the  proper  place  for  the 
other  fcrew.  The  adjuflment  for  the  different  thickneffes  of  the 
blocks,  is  made  by  Aiding  the  whole  of  the  piece,  2,  endways, 
for  which  purpofe  the  fcrew  which  fallens  it  to  the  crofs-bar 
1,  pafles  througli  a groove  in  the  piece  which  admits  this  ad- 
juftment,  and  gives  means  of  fattening  it  at  any  place  cor- 
refponding  with  the  thickneffes  of  the  blocks. 

The  operation  of  the  mortifing  machine  is  as  follows  : the 
block  brought  from  the  boring  machine  has  the  point  formed 
by  the  fcrew  thereof  applied  to  the  end  of  one  of  the 
fcrews  at  r,  r,  in  the  carriage  of  the  mortifing  machine,  and 
by  fcrewing  it  tight,  the  block  is  fixed  between  its  point 
and  the  double  circle  points  before  mentioned  on  the  crofs- 
bar  1,'  and  the  flops  fituated  on  this  bar  guide  the  block  to 
its  proper  pofition,  which  is,  that  the  hole  bored  for  the 
commencement  of  the  ftieave  hole  fliall  be  vertical.  The 
block  being  thus  fixed,  the  handle,  j,  is  turned  till  the  hole  is 
brought  beneath  the  chiflel  A.  The  machine  is  now  put  in 
motion  with  the  lever  V,  as  before  defcribed,  by  jambing 
the  wheel  R into  the  cone  within  the  pulley  H of  the  fly- 
wheel. At  the  firft  defcent  of  the  chiflels,  they  cut  down 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  holes  previoufly  bored,  fo 
as  to  cut  a flat  fide  to  them.  When  they  rife  up,  the  excen- 
tric,  circle  b , moving  the  bent  lever  and  rod,  e,  moves  the 
ratchet  wheel  M round  one  tooth,  and  advances  the  block  a 
very  minute  quantity  forwards  from  the  fly-wheel,  fo  that 
the  chiflels,  in  defcending,  cut  a freffi  fpace,  and,  in  afcend- 
ing,  the  block  advances ; and  in  this  manner  it  proceeds  with 
altonifliing  rapidity  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intended 
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rnortiTe.  At  this  time,  the  loaded  end,  o,  of  the  lever,  i o,  drops 
off  the  ruler  fixed  at  the  fide  of  the  carriage  C D,  and  rifes 
the  levers  n and  e,  fo  that  the  farther  advance  of  the  block 
is  prevented.  The  attendant  to  the  machine,  as  foon  as  he 
obferves  this,  ftops  the  motion  by  moving  the  lever  V,  and 
he  takes  care  to  doit  at  the  inllant  when  the  chiffels  are  at 
the  higheft  point,  which  is  effeCted  by  a dextrous  movement, 
for  the  fixed  cone,  W,  ftops  the  machine  inftantaneoufiy. 

The  finilhed  block  is  now  removed,  and  a frefh  one  put  in 
the  handle,  /,  turned  back  to  return  the  carriage,  and  bring 
the  block  to  the  proper  point,  when  the  machine  is  darted, 
and  proceeds  as  before. 

Three  mortifing  engines  of  different  dimenfions  are  ufed  at 
the  mills,  correfponding  with  the  different  fizes  of  blocks 
to  be  manufactured.  The  fmalleft  and  largeft  of  thefe  is  what 
we  have  deferibed  in  our  Plate.  The  intermediate  machine 
was  made  before  the  others,  and  with  fome  difference  in  its 
conftru&ion,  though  none  in  its  effeCl.  The  motion  of  the 
Hiding  frame  for  the  chiffels  is  communicated  to  it  by  means 
of  a long  working  beam  or  lever,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  frame  at  the  top  of  it.  At  one  end,  it  is  united  by  a 
conne&ing  rod  with  the  chiffel  frame ; and  at  the  other,  it  is 
fixed  to  an  axis,  which  is  fupported  by  the  framing,  and 
which  forms  its  centre  of  motion.  A connecting  rod  is 
joined  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  beam  ; and  the  lower  end  of 
this  is  worked  by  a crank,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
axis,  which  is  fituated  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  that 
which  we  have  deferibed,  and  is  fupported  in  the  framing.  It 
is  provided  with  the  cone  for  calling  off  the  movement.  This 
machine  operates  equally  well  with  the  others,  from  which, 
indeed,  it  does  not  differ  in  any  effential  point.  But  the  move- 
ment of  the  machine  we  have  drawn,  is  that  which  is  moil 
complete,  and  lefs  fubjeCt  to  violent  ftrain  in  any  part.  The 
engine  with  the  beam  aCts  with  furprifing  rapidity,  as  it  makes 
upwards  of  400  ftrokes  per  minute,  at  every  one  of  which 
it  cuts  out  a chip  from  each  mortife  as  thick  as  pafteboard. 
Its  movement  is  fo  extremely  quick,  that  the  chiffels  cannot 
be  diftinClly  feen  when  it  is  at  work,  and  the  mortifes  are 
ebferved  to  lengthen,  and  chips  fall  out  without  any  evi- 
dent caufe.  The  blocks,  being  thus  mortifed,  have  their  angles 
fawn  off,  as  a preparation  to  giving  them  their  elliptical 
figure,  by 

The  Corner  Saw. — This  is  a circular  faw,  (hewn  at  figs.  8 
and  9 of  Plate  IV.  where Jig.  7 is  a plan  of  the  bench,  fig.  8 
a front  elevation,  and  Jig.  9 an  end  fedtiori.  In  thefe,  A is  a 
circular  faw,  fixed  upon  a fpindle  a , mounted  in  an  iron  frame 
B,  like  a lathe  fpindle,  and  turned  by  a band  round  the 
pulley  C.  The  block  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  table  D, 
which  prefents  it  to  the  faw,  fo  as  to  remove  a proper  portion 
of  the  angle,  and  prepare  it  for  the  Ihaping  engine,  which 
forms  the  exterior  furface  of  the  block.  The  block  lodges 
again  ft  the  ledge,  E,  of  the  table,  which  guides  it  whilft  it  is 
fawn,  by  keeping  it  to  the  fame  diftance  from  the  faw.  It 
is  accommodated  for  blocks  of  different  dimenfions,  by 
placing  wooden  rulers  of  proper  thickneffes  againft  the  ledge 
E,  to  bring  it  near  to  the  faw.  In  one  of  thefe  machines, 
the  ledge,  E,  is  fitted  with  connecting  bars  in  the  ftyle  of  a 
parallel  ruler,  fo  that  it  can  be  fixed  at  any  diftance  from 
the  faw,  but  always  parallel  thereto.  The  law  is  fixed  on  a 
chuck,  which  is  attached  to  the  fpindle  for  fawing,  fo  that 
it  can  be  quickly  removed  to  lharpen  the  faw. 

The  Shaping  Engine. — The  Ihaping  engine  conlifts  of  a 
double  wheel,  called  its  chuck,  in  which  ten  blocks  are  fixed 
at  once.  Thefe  being  turned  rapidly  round,  a gouge  is 
fixed  fo  as  to  intercept  them,  and  form  their  external  fur- 
faces  to  fegments  of  the  circles  in  which  they  all  revolve. 
This  is  the  general  principle  of  the  machine.  Its  particular 


conftruCtion  is  explained  by  Plate  VI.  where  fig.  1 is  an 
elevation;  fig.  2,  an  edge  view;  and  fig.  3,  a plan.  The  de- 
tached figure  parts  we  (hail  foon  explain.  The  feparate 
figures  at  X and  Y,  in  the  corner  of  the  plate,  are  intro- 
duced to  explain  the  date  of  the  block  when  it  is  brought 
to  this  ingenious  machine,  and  to  (hew  alfo  the  change 
made  upon  it.  Fig.  X is  a front  view,  and  Y an  edge 
view  of  a double  (heave  block.  The  outlines  (hew  the  form 
of  it  when  finilhed  in  the  (haping  engine,  and  the  dotted 
lines  its  form  before  it  is  put  into  it.  Thus  the  four  angle* 
are  (hewn  as  cut  off  in  fig.  X by  the  corner  faw,  prepa- 
ratory to  giving  it  the  elliptical  figure  it  is  to  have.  The 
other  view  (hews  nothing  cut  off  by  the  corner  faw,  the 
whole-  alteration  being  made  by  the  (haping  engine.  This 
figure  alfo  (hews  the  (late  of  the  mortifes. 

The  machine,  as  before-mentioned,  contains  ten  blocks, 
which  are  all  (haped  at  the  fame  tjme,  being  fitted  in  a 
large  wheel,  or  rather,  between  the  circumference  of  two 
wheels  A A and  B B,  having  a common  axis  C C.  The 
blocks  are  (hewn  at  the  letters  E,  E ; and  the  plan,  Jig.  3. 
explains  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held  between  the 
wheels  by  a ferew,  a,  having  a fteel  ring  fitted  upon  the 
point  of  it,  which  is  exaCtly  the  fame  in  all  refpeCts  as  the 
ring  on  the  point  of  the  ferew  of  the  boring  machine  ; and 
the  ring  of  the  ferew  a,  being  inferted  into  the  impreffion 
made  in  the  end  of  the  block,  fecures  one  end ; the  other  is 
retained  by  a ring,  b , of  the  fame  dimenfions,  containing  two 
others  within  it,  which  enter  the  impreffion  made  in  the  other 
end  of  the  block  by  the  double  rings  in  the  carriage  of 
the  mortifing  machine,  to  which  they  are  exactly  a counter- 
part. The  double  ring,  b,  is  formed  in  the  end  of  a ffiort 
fpindle,  fitted  in  a focket  through  the  rim  of  the  great 
wheel  A,  exaCtly  oppolite  the  ferew  a,  and  has  on  the 
outfide  of  the  wheel  a fmall  toothed  wheel  d.  The  ferew, 
a,  being  tightened  up  by  a winclt,  the  block  becomes 
faftened  in  between  thq  point  of  it  and  the  fpindle  b,  as  it 
were  in  a lathe.  The  compound  wheels  A A,  B B,  or  more 
properly  the  chuck,  as  we  (hall  in  future  call  it,  being  thus 
filled  with  blocks,  has  a rapid  circular  motion  given  to  it 
by  means  of  an  endlefs  rope  encompaffing  the  pulley,  F,  on 
the  main  axis.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a cutting  tool,  being 
prefented  to  the  blocks  as  they  revolve,  will  form  their  ex- 
terior furfaces  to  fegments  of  circles,  of  the  fize  of  that 
which  they  revolve  in.  This  tool,  which  is  a gouge,  is 
held  in  a Aiding  reft,  (hewn  feparately  in  jigs.  4 and  5, 
and  is  alfo  feen  in  the  other  figures.  It'‘conlifts  of  a dove- 
tailed Aider  G,  accurately  fitted  into  a groove,  which  is 
part  of  a frame  H,  that  is  attached  to  a long  metal  bar 
I K,  curved  to  a fegment  of  a circle  ; fee  jig.  1.  At  one 
end,  K,  it  is  fitted  on  a centre  piece,  fixed  in  a crofs-bar  of 
the  frame,  exaCtly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  ttye 
chuck  : the  other  end  of  this  bar,  which  may  be  called  the 
radius,  refts  upon  a part  of  the  framing  L,  which  is  curved 
to  a circular  arch,  and  on  this  the  radius  refts,  as  it  fweeps 
on  its  centre  from  one  fide  to  the  other  of  the  machine. 
The  Aider  G,  for  the  gouge  g,  is  advanced  towards  its 
work  by  a lever  M,  having  a handle  m,  Jigs.  3 and  4,  at  one 
end ; and  the  other  is  fitted  on  a centre  pin  n,  fixed  in  a 
projecting  part  of  the  frame  of  the  groove  H.  To  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lever  a (hort  connecting  bar,  h,  is  jointed,  and 
communicates  the  power  of  the  lever  to  the  Aider  G,  and 
confequently  advances  the  gouge  g,  which  is  held  in  the  end 
of  it,  towards  its  work  : but  the  quantity  of  this  advance 
is  determined  by  a roller  e,  the  axis  of  which  is  fitted  in  a 
focket  attached  to  the  Aider  G : it  bears  againft  a guide 
or  pattern  ruler  N,  which  is  fupported  on  two  pillars  from 
the  frame  of  the  machine.  The  pattern  ruler  has  fuch  a de- 
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gree  of  curvature,  as  fhewn  in  the  plan,  that  when  the  roller, 
t,  of  the  Aider,  G,  is  kept  in  contadt  with  it  by  a preffure 
on  the  handle,  m,  towards  the  machine,  and  the  whole  Aide 
reft  is  fwept  along  its  curved  reft  L,  the  edge  of  the  gouge, 
g,  will  defcribe  that  curve  which  the  furface  of  the  block 
is  intended  to  have,  as  (hewn  by  the  dotted  line  at  E.  The 
manner  of  action  in  this  machine  is  eafily  gathered  from 
what  we  have  faid.  The  chuck  being  tilled  with  blocks,  as 
before  related,  the  Aiding  reft  is  moved  quite  to  the  end 
of  its  Aider  L,  and  in  this  ftate  the  machine  is  put  in 
adtion.  The  workman  now  hpldsthe  handle,  m,  in  one  hand, 
and  the  long  handle,  R,  (which  is  attached  by  a joint  to 
the  frame  H,)  by  the  other  hand:  with  the  former  he  preffes 
towards  the  machine  to  keep  the  roller,  e,  in  contadl  with 
the  ruler  N,  and  by  the  latter  he  fweeps  the  gouge  Aowly 
and  fteadily  from  one  fide  of  the  frame  to  the  other.  In 
this  circuit,  the  edge  of  the  gouge  removes  the  angles  of  all 
the  ten  blocks  at  oncej  reducing  them  on  the  outlide  to  the 
figure  of  the  dotted  line  E in  the  plan,  which,  as  before  ex- 
plained, is  determined  by  the  curve  of  the  pattern  ruler. 
This  being  done,  the  machine  is  flopped,  and  it  is  receffary 
to  turn  all  the  blocks  round  one  quarter  upon  their  re- 
fpedtive  axes  to  prefent  another  fide  outwards,  that  it  may 
be  fhaped  to  its  proper  curve  in  its  turn.  This  is  accom- 
plifired  in  a very  ingenious  manner.  Each  of  the  fmall  fpin- 
dles,  b,  has,  as  before  ftated,  a fmall  wheel,  d,  fixed  upon 
it,  and  to  every  one  of  thefe  an  endlefs  fcrew  is  adapted. 
The  axes  of  all  thefe  fcrews  marked  f,  tend  to  the  centre 
of  the  chuck,  and  each  has  a fmall  bevelled  cog-wheel 
upon  it ; and  all  thefe  are  turned  by  one  large  bevelled 
wheel  O,  which  is  fitted  upon  the  main  axis,  but  flips 
round  freely  thereupon.  It  has  a pin  projecting  from  a 
part  of  its  circumference,  which  is  detained  by  means  of  a 
flop  Q,  Jig.  i,  jointed  to  the  frame  at  the  lower  end,  and 
forked  at  top,  to  catch  this  pin  when  it  is  moved  on  its  joint 
fo  as  to  approach  the  wheel ; but  when  thrown  back  by  a 
fpring  in  its  joint,  intothepofitionofthefigure.it  is  out  of 
adlion.  When  the  blocks  are  to  be  turned  round  one  quar- 
ter, this  flop  is  prefled  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  pin,  by 
turning  the  chuck  round,  catches  in  the  forked  top  of  it,  and 
prevents  the  wheel  from  turning.  The  workman  now,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  chuck,  turns  it  round  four  times,  as  he 
determines  by  obfet  ' pg  a mark  made  upon  one  part  of  the 
run  bf  the  chuck  coming  oppotue  to  fome  part  of  the 
framing.  In  thefe  four  turns  of  the  chuck,  the  centre  wheel, 
O,  remaining  ftatW.iary,  the  blocks  are,  by  means  of  their 
endlefs  fcrews  /,  turned  round  one-fourth  of  a circle,  and 
the  next  face  of  each  block  is  turned  outwards  to  be  fub- 
jedled  to  the  adlion  of  the  gouge.  But  the  fides,  now  ex- 
pofed,  being  thofe  in  which  the  mortifes  are  made,  are  of  a 
more  rapid  curvature,  being  of  an  elliptical  figure,  as  ftiewn 
at  X,  in  the  corner  of  the  plate,  while  the  former  was  only 
Aightly  rounded.  To  give  this  difference  of  curvature,  a 
new  moulding  ruler,  N.  is  employed.  This  is  fixed  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  other  one,  as  fhewn  by  Jigs,  i and  2,  and 
the  roller,  e,  of  the  Aider,  G,  is  adapted  to  adt  upon  either ; 
its  axis  being  let  down  in  its  focket,  and  retained  at  the 
proper  level  to  work  with  either,  by  a clip  or  clafp  (not 
ftiewn  in  the  figures,)  which  enters  either  of  the  two  grooves 
formed  round  in  the  fpindle  of  the  roller  ; and  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  elevating  or  deprefling  the  roller,  its  fpindle  has  a 
head,  S,  fixed  on  the  top  of  it.  The  roller  being  now 
fhifted  to  the  proper  pattern  ruler  and  all  the  blocks,  the 
turning  of  thefe  fides  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firit,  but,  of  courfe,  giving  it  a different  curvature 
correfponding  to  the  difference  of  the  two  moulding  rulers. 
The  machine  is  now  flopped,  the  blocks  Aiifted  to  another 


quarter,  the  guider  roller,  e,  returned  to  its  firft  ruler,  be- 
caufe  the  machine  is  now  to  form  thofe  fides  of  the  blocks 
oppofite  to  what  were  firft  done,  and  therefore  the  fame 
curve.  The  chuck  being  again  fet  in  motion,  the  third  fide 
is  turned.  The  movement  is  now  flopped  the  roller,  e, 
fhifted  to  the  fame  ruler  as  for  the  fecond  fide,  and  the 
blocks  being  turned  round  another  quarter,  the  laft  fide  is 
finifhed,  and  they  are  removed  from  the  machine  to  make 
way  for  another  fi^. 

This  ingenious  machine  is  adapted  to  receive  blocks  of 
different  dimenfions  by  the  following  means  : the  length  of 
the  blocks  are  allowed  for,  by  placing  the  wheels,  A A,  B B, 
of  the  chuck  at  a greater  or  lefs  diftance  afunder  upon  their 
axis  C.  This  is  done  by  the  five  fcrews,  T,  which  unite 
them.  The  wheel,  A,  is  fixed  fall  to  its  axis,  and  the 
other  Aides  upon  it,  to  regulate  their  diftance ; the  fcrews, 
T,  have  nuts  upon  them,  both  within  and  without  the  w'heel 
B,  fo  that  they  hold  it  quite  firmly  at  the  intended  diftance 
from  the  other.  The  next  adjuftment,  dependent  on  the 
fize  of  the  block,  is  that  the  edge  of  the  gouge  fhall  defcribe 
its  curve  at  the  proper  diftance  from  the  centres  of  the  feveral 
blocks,  to  make  them  of  the  intended  dimenfions.  This 
w'ould  be  adjufted  by  placing  the  pattern  rulers,  N,at  a greater 
or  lefs  diftance  from  the  blocks ; or,  what  has  the  fame 
effect,  altering  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of  the  roller  e, 
which  applies  to  the  rulers,  and  the  edge  of  the  gouge  g. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  focket  for  the  fpindle  of  the  roller  is 
fitted  into  a groove  in  the  Aider  G,  and  is  regulated  by  a 
fcrew,  P,  at  the  end  of  the  Aider.  The  trial  is  made  by 
fetting  the  gouge  oppofite  the  centre  of  the  block,  as  in  the 
plan,  and  turning  the  fcrew  P,  until  the  edge  of  the  gouge 
very  nearly  touches  the  block  in  the  centre,  becaufe  it  is  in- 
tended only  to  take  off  the  corners  of  the  block,  little  or 
nothing  being  removed  from  the  middle.  This  adjuftment 
is  neceffarily  made  every  time  the  gouge  is  Removed  from 
the  Aider  to  fharpen.  The  gouge  is  faftened  into  the  holder, 
at  the  end  of  the  Aider  G,  by  means  of  a fcrew,  as  ftiewn  in 

fig-  5-  . 

Three  moulding  rulers  are  ftiewn  in  the  figures,  though 
we  have  only  explained  the  ufe  of  two.  Double  and  fingle 
flieave  blocks  of  the  fame  lengths  have  both  the  fame  curva- 
ture on  the  edges  in  which  the  mortifes  are,  and  therefore 
they  may  be  ftiaped  indifferently  from  the  fame  pattern 
ruler : but  confidering  them  in  the  other  direction,  viz.  that 
in  which  the  plan  exhibits  them,  the  gouge  is  required  to 
traverfe  its  curve  at  nearly  twfice  the  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  a double  block,  to  that  required  for  the  fingle  flieave ; 
and  this  is  effedled  by  providing  an  additional  pattern  ruler 
for  the  fingle  blocks : therefore,  in  the  machine  as  repre- 
fented,  one  ruler  is  adapted  for  ihaping  the  edges  of  either 
fingle  or  double  blocks,  a fecond  for  the  outfides  of  the 
cheeks  of  double  blocks,  and  a third  for  the  cheeks  of  fingle 
blocks : all  the  three  rulers  can  be  quickly  removed  from 
the  machine,  and  others  of  a different  curvature  fubftituted, 
being  only  fixed  by  two  fcrews  to  the  pillars  which  rife 
from  the  reft  L ; and.a  great  variety  of  thefe  patterns  are 
provided  to  fuit  all  kinds  of  blocks,  of  which  an  amazing 
number  of  fliapes  are  in  ufe  in  the  navy.  As  this  lhaping 
engine  is  a machine  which  would  be  very  eafily  applied  to 
other  purpofes,  it  may  not  be  uninterefting  to  delcribe  the 
manner  of  forming  a pattern  ruler  to  ftiape  any  curve.  It 
is  done  experimentally  by  choofing  fuch  a block  as  is  of  a 
proper  figure,  or  forming  one  by  hand  to  the  intended  cur- 
vature, and  fixing  it  in  the  chuck ; then  fubflituting  any 
blunt  tool  in  place  of  the  gouge,  and  fixing  a (harp  tracing 
point  on  in  the  end  of  the  centre  pin  of  the  roller  e : a piece 
of  board  is  fixed  in  place  of  the  pattern  ruler.  The  tool  is 
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now  applied  to  the  block  fixed  in  the  chuck  ; and  being 
kept  in  contaft  with  it,  while  the  Aiding  reft  is  fwept  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  the  point  in  the  centre  of  the  roller 
traces  a curve  upon  the  board : the  block  is  then  to  be  re- 
moved, or  turned  out  of  the  way.  Now  by  placing  the 
fiiding  reft  fucceflively  at  different  parts  of  its  fweep,  and 
thrufting  the  Aider,  G,  towards  the  machine  by  its  lever  M, 
the  tracing  point  will  defcribe  ftraight  lines  upon  the  board, 
all  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  or  rather  to  the 
centre,  K,  of  the  radial  bar ; and  as  many  of  thefe  being  made 
at  ftiort  intervals  as  is  thought  proper,  the  board  is  removed. 
A ’pair  of  compafies  being  now  opened  to  the  exact  radius 
of  the  roller  r,  this  diftance  is  fet  off,  from  the  traced  curve, 
upon  every  one  of  the  radial  lines,  thus  transferring  the 
curve  as  much  nearer  to  the  centre  as  the  femidiameter  of 
the  roller.  A curve  is  now  drawn  through  thefe  points, 
and  the  board  being  cut  to  it,  will  have  the  curve  defired, 
and  may  be  ufed  as  a pattern  to  call  a metal  ruler  from, 
which  being  fixed  in  the  fame  points  as  the  board  was,  will 
lhape  the  blocks  to  the  form  of  that  which  was  employed  as 
the  pattern  for  it. 

Three  (haping  engines  are  employed  for  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent fixes : the  largeft,  which  was  laft  made,  is  that  we 
have  deferibed  ; the  fmaller  one  is  very  nearly  like  it ; but 
the  intermediate  fize,  like  the  mortifing  machine,  is  of  a lefs 
perfedl  conftru&ion,  and  (hews  the  progrefs  of  invention  : it 
holds  but  a fmall  number  of  blocks,  and  thefe  are  turned 
round  on  their  axes,  one  by  one,  by  the  workman.  A cir- 
cular plate,  with  four  notches  in  its  edge,  which  are  caught 
by  a click,  is  the  gauge  for  fetting  them  corre&ly  to  one- 
fourth  of  a turn  each  time  they  are  ftiifted.  Even  this 
machine  is  a very  excellent  one  for  the  purpofe,  though 
greatly  improved  in  the  fecond  and  third,  which  were  made 
by  the  introdudtion  of  the  wheels  and  ferews  for  fetting 
all  the  blocks  together,  which  is  a moft  ingenious  con- 
trivance. 

The  large  machine  has  a contrivance,  very  fimilar  to  the 
mortifing  machine,  for  checking  its  motion  as  foon  as  the 
movement  is  caft  off;  for  otherwife  the  momentum  of  the 
chuck  loaded  with  blocks  would  be  confiderable.  The 
machine  in  our  plate  is  reprefented  with  a wheel,  V,  upon 
it,  which  is  furrounded  by  a brake  or  gripe  : this  is  relieved 
from  the  wheel  by  a fpring,  when  the  machine  is  in  motion  ; 
but  when  the  workman  prefftrs  a lever  (omitted  in  the  draw- 
ing), it  encompaffes  the  wheel  by  its  gripe,  and  caufes  a 
friction,  which  quickly  flops  the  machine.  The  framing 
fupports  a number  of  iron  bars,  which  enclofe  the  chuck  as 
it  were  in  a cage.  This  precaution  is  very  neceffary  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  workman  ; for  if  the  blocks  fhould  get  loole, 
as  has  once  happened,  they  would  be  thrown  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  with  the  velocity  of  bullets,  and  might  do  ferious 
injury.  The  accident  alluded  to  was  occafioned  by  one  of 
the  wheels  of  the  chuck  cracking  in  the  rim,  fo  as  to  let 
loofe  the  blocks,  and  they  all  flew  out  behind  the  machine, 
pafling  through  a window,  into  the  fteam-engine  houfe, 
where  they  ftruck  the  governor  or  regulating  balls  of  it,  and 
broke  them  in  pieces.  It  is  Angular  that,  in  palling  through 
the  window,  all  the  blocks  followed  each  other  through  the 
fame  pane  of  glafs  with  great  violence. 

Scoring  Machine. — We  now  come  to  the  laft  machine  in 
the  feries : this  is  the  fcoring  machine,  which  forms  the 
fcore  round  the  block  for  the  reception  of  the  ftrap  or  rope, 
by  which  it  is  fufpended  in  the  rigging  of  the  fhip.  The 
fcore  is  a groove,  deep  enough  at  the  ends  of  the  block  to 
receive  one-half  of  the  rope  or  ftrap,  but  is  diminilhed 
to  nothing  where  it  croffes  the  pin  of  the  block.  The 
machine  is  reprefented  jn  Plate  VII.,  where  Jig.  I is  a hori- 
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zontal  plan  of  the  upper  part  of  the  machine,  and  Jig.  2 
a plan  of  that  part  containing  the  blocks  ; Jig.  3 another  plan 
taken  immediately  below  the  former  ; Jigs.  4 and  $ are  eleva- 
tions of  the  machine  taken  in  two  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Two  blocks,  in  the  ftate  they  are  finilhed 
by  the  fhaping  engine,  are  fcored  at  once  by  this  machine: 
one  of  thefe  is  marked  Y,  the  other  is  dotted.  The  groove 
is  formed  by  a circular  cutter  A B,  fituated  exactly  over 
each  block  : thefe  cutters  are  circular  wheels  made  of  brafs, 
and  formed  round  upon  the  edge.  In  two  oppofite  points 
of  the  circumference  are  two  openings,  as  a,  a,  Jig.  4,  in 
which  cutters  with  round  edges  are  fixed  to  projeCt  a little 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  wheels,  in  the  manner  of  a plane  iron  ; 
and  they  cut  the  wood  in  exaftly  the  fame  manner,  except 
that  they  move  in  a circle  inftcad  of  a ftraight  line.  Thefe 
cutters  are  both  fixed  on  one  fpindle  C,  which  is  turned  by 
a band  round  the  pulley  D,  in  the  middle  of  it.  This 
fpindle  is  mounted  in  a frame  E E F F,  fig.  1,  which  moves 
on  an  axis,  F F,  centred  in  the  frame,  (lee  Jig.  4.)  fo  that 
the  fpindle  has  liberty  of  afeent  and  deicent  by  the 
handle  H,  but  always  keeps  parallel  to  itfelf.  The 
blocks  are  held  in  a frame  erefled  upon  a ftrong  plate  G, 
Jig.  5,  and  fltewn  feparately  in  Jig.  2,  which  fwings  on 
the  points  of  two  centre  ferews,  b,  b,  in  the  manner  of  an 
axis : it  is  moved  by  the  handle  I,  and  governed  by  a 
pendulum  K.  By  this  motion,  all  parts  of  the  blocks 
can  be  prefented  to  the  cutters : each  of  the  blocks  is  faf- 
tened  in  the  frame  by  means  of  two  pins,  d , d>  erected  from 
the  plate  G,  the  block  is  preffed  with  fufficient  force  to  hold 
it  in  between  thefe  by  a ferew  /,  which  operates  upon  a 
clamp  e,  connefted  by  a joint  with  the  lower  plate  G.  The 
upper  end  of  this  clamp  has  a half  ring  formed  in  it,  which 
catches  in  the  imprefiion  made  in  the  end  of  the  block  by 
the  preceding  machines,  and  thus  fixes  it,  fo  that  its  centre 
comes  beneath  the  cutter  ; and  as  the  block  is  ftiaped  equally 
on  each  fide  of  its  cantre,  it  will  affume  the  true  pofition,, 
by  being  forced  between  the  two  pins  d,  d,  without  regard 
to  the  fize  of  the  block.  The  frame,  E F,  has  a curved  piece 
of  iron  fixed  beneath  it,  which  is  formed  fo  as  to  inolofe  the 
pulley,  D,  on  the  lower  half,  as  cloie  as  it  can  be  not  to  touch, 
and  is  therefore  concentric  with  the  axis  C.  This  piece  of 
iron  comes  down  upon  the  edge  of  a metal  plate  L,  which 
is  the  pattern  for  fcoring  the  block,  as  it  regulates  the  depth 
to  which  the  fcore  (hall  be  exesvated,  being  nothing  at  the 
centre  of  the  block,  and  deep  enough  at  the  ends  to  bury 
half  the  ilrap.  The  aftion  of  this  machine  is  Ample.  The 
blocks  being  fixed  as  before  mentioned,  the  workman 
takes  one  handle,  H and  I,  in  each  hand,  and  by  the  upper 
one  keeps  the  curved  iron  always  in  contaft  with  the  pattern, 
1.,  beneath  it  : at  the  fame  time,  by  deprefling  the  handle  I, 
the  blocks  are  inclined,  fo  that  they  traverfe  beneath  the 
cutters  A,  B,  to  form  the  fcores  from  their  centres  to  the 
ends  of  them,  the  two  pins  d,  d,  admitting  the  cutters  be- 
tween them  quite  to  the  ends  of  the  blocks,  and  in  depth  as 
much  as  the  pattern,  L,  allows  the  cutters  to  defeend  beneath 
the  furfaces  of  the  blocks.  Now  it  will  eafily  be  feen,  that 
by  railing  up  the  handle  I,  the  other  ends  of  the  blocks 
might  be  fcored  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  indeed  they  are 
in  the  firft  machine  that  was  made,  and  which  is  ftill  in 
ufe  at  Portfmouth  : but  the  objedtion  to  the  method  is,  that 
the  cutters  cut  againft  the  grain  of  the  wood,  fo  as  to  be 
rough,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  a carpenter  planes  the 
edge  of  a board  obliquely  to  the  diredtion  of  the  grain,  if 
he  planes  from  one  end  it  will  cut  fmooth,  but  in  the  other 
direction  it  will  cut  ragged  and  rough.  Tovavoid  this  in  the 
machine  before  us,  the  plate  G,  to  which  the  blocks  are  im- 
mediately fixed,  is  united  to  another  plate  M beneath  it,  by 
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a centre  pin  m,  which  is  exactly  beneath  the  pattern  L,  and 
alfo  in  the  middle  between  ^.he  two  blocks  and  cutters : on  this 
as  a centre,  the  upper  plate,  G,  turns  round,  and  is  detained 
by  a fpring  catch  n,  which  is  fixed  to  the  lower  plate,  and 
falls  into  a notch  made  in  a projecting  part  of  the  upper  plate 
G,  when  the  two  blocks  are  in  their  proper  pofition.  The 
firft  quarters  o£the  fcores  of  two  blocks  being  tut  as  before 
defcribed,  the  workman  relieves  the  catch  n,  and  turns  the 
plate,  G,  half  round  on  its  centre,  when  the  catch  again  de- 
tains it  in  this  pofition,  by  which  the  blocks  are  reverfed, 
having  exchanged  fituations,  and  their  finifhed  ends  are  out- 
wards ; confequently,  the  other  ends,  where  the  fcrews  /,  /, 
are,  are  beneath  the  cutters  ; the  handle  I being,  therefore, 
deprefTed  as  before,  cuts  the  fecond  quarter  of  the  fcore, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  being  in  the  proper  way 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood  to  cut  fmooth.  This  completes 
one  half,  and  theb'ocks  are  taken  out  to  be  turned  the  other 
fide  upwards,  to  cut  the  fcores  in  them  by  a repetition  of 
the  fame  procefs  as  we  have  defcribed.  The  axis  of  the  frame, 
E F,  has  a lever  proceeding  from  it  behind,  which  is  loaded 
with  a fufficient  weight  to  counterpoife  the  weight  of  the 
frame  and  cutters,  giving  them  a conftant  tendency  to  rife 
upwards,  and  thus  keep  out  of  the  way  when  the  handle  is 
left  to  itfelf.  The  pattern  L,  which  determines  the  depth 
of  the  fcore,  and  therefore  depends  upon  the  curvature  of 
the  block,  can  be  quickly  removed  from  the  machine,  to 
make  way  for  any  other  fhape  being  fixed  to  the  plate,  G,  by 
only  two  fcrews.  A great  variety  of  thefe  patterns  is  required, 
as  well  as  for  the  fhaping  engine,  and  their  curvature  is  de- 
termined by  the  fame  means  as  we  have  before  defcribed  of 
that  machine. 

The  operation  of  fcoring  is  the  laft  which  is  performed  by 
machinery  upon  the  (hells  of  the  blocks,  which  are  now  com- 
pletely formed,  and  only  require  to  be  rafped  and  filed  to  a 
fmooth  furface,  which  the  machines  will  not  always  do, 
though  they  cut  them  perfe&ly  correCt  to  the  intended 
fornfs  ; but  the  wood  is  not  always  fo  hard  and  perfed  in  its 
texture' as  to  make  them  fmooth,  fmall  pits  being  left  in  va- 
rious parts,  which  require  the  aid  of  files  and  rafps  to  re- 
move them ; though,  by  a little  labour  of  this  kind,  they  are 
made  as  neat  as  can  be  wifhed.  The  machines  will,  when 
their  cutters  are  in  order,  and  the  wood  of  good  quality,  cut 
as  fmooth  as  any  thing  can  be  expeded.  Of  this  we  are  con- 
vinced by  having  feen  the  performance  of  a fet  of  working 
models  of  thefe  machines,  which  we  hefitate  not  to  fay  are 
the  mod  perfed  and  elegant  models  that  have  ever  been  made 
of  any  kina  of  machines  : they  are  about  four  times  the  fize 
©f  the  drawings  in  our  plates,  and  are  all  placed  upon  one 
large  table,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  operations,  as 
they  fucceed  eafch  other,  at  one  view.  A very  elegant  model 
of  a fteam-engine,  made  on  Mr.  Maudflay’s  pattern,  aduated 
the  whole.  Thefe  models  are  depofited  in  the  Admiralty 
houfe,  Weftminfter.  They  operate  in  a more  precife  man- 
ner than  the  large  machines,  their  cutters  being  kept  exceed- 
ingly keen,  and  the  wood  they  work  upon  being  of  a harder 
and  better  kind.  The  blocks  at  l’ortfmouth  are  made  of 
elin,  which  is  a very  proper  wood  for  them,  not  being  liable 
to  fplit : the  (heaves,  as  we  have  before-mentioned,  are  made 
of  lignum  vitas. 

In  the  operation  of  dreffing  the  blocks  by  hand,  we  muft 
notice  a plane,  for  making  the  inlides  of  the  mortifes  perfedly 
fmooth  and  flat ; for  though  the  mortifing  engine  will,  when 
in  very  good  order,  cut  as  corredly  as  poffible  ; yet  it  is  ad- 
Vifable  to  plane  the  infities,  to  be  certain  that  they  are  not 
rough,  for  that  would  occafion  a great  fridion  at  the  (ides 
of  the  (heave.  The  plane  is  of  the  fame  form  as  a carpen- 
ter’s, but  is  made  of  brafs  and  very  thin,  that  it  may  enter 
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the  mortife.  It  is  fixed  projeding  horizontally  from  the 
edge  of  a work-bench,  and  the  workman,  taking  the  block 
by  its  end,  infertsthe  end  of  the  plane  into  the  mortife,  and 
thrufts  it  forwards.  The  plane  cuts  a (having  from  the  infide 
of  the  mortife,  in  a diredion  acrofs  the  grain,  and  thus  at 
two  or  three  ftrokes  finifhes  them,  and  they  are  ready  for 
putting  together,  which  completes  the  blocks.  As  conneded 
with  this  fubjed  we  (hall  deferibe  the 

Machine  for  making  dead  Ryes. — This  is  a very  ingenious 
and  complete  machine,  and  it  forms  the  whole  of  the  article 
at  once.  The  pieces  of  wood  being  fawn  to  the  fize,  have 
the  holes  bored  through  them  in  the  boring  machine,  for  the 
reception  of  the  rope  which  is  to  be  reeved  through  them. 
Two  of  thefe  holes  are  equi-diftant  from  the  centre  of  the 
block  of  wood ; and  by  means  of  thefe  two  holes,  it  is 
fixed  in  the  machine,  which  (hapes  and  fcores  it  at  twice  fix- 
ing. This  is  reprefented  in  Plate  VII  where  Jig.  6 is  a plan 
of  the  whole  machine,  and  Jig.  7 an  elevation  in  front. 
The  frame  or  bench  fuftaining  it,  is  omitted,  only  the  work- 
ing parts  being  (hewn.  It  is  a lathe,  to  which  proper  me- 
chanifin  is  added.  A B is  its  fpindle,  fupported  between 
the  ftandards  Y,  Z,  and  C the  pulley  for  turning  it  by  a 
band  D.  Fig.  6 is  a chuck,  ferewed  to  the  end  of  the 
fpindle  : this  chuck  has  a double  ferew,  a l,  in  it  ; that  is, 
a right  and  left  handed  ferew,  which  operates  upon  two  Ai- 
ders, carrying  two  round  pins,  x,  x,  which  projedt  from  the 
face  of  the  chuck  : one  of  thefe  Aiders  is  moved  by  the  right 
hand  part  of  the  ferew,  which  is  the  end  a ; and  the  other 
by  the  left  hand  part,  which  is  the  end  b ; and  the  ferew 
being  retained  by  a collar  in  the  centre  of  the  chuck,  the 
two  pins,  x,  x,  with  their  Aiders,  mutually  advance  or  re- 
cede, when  the  ferew,  a b,  is  turned  with  a wrench  applied  to 
the  fquare  ends  a or  b,  Jig.  6.  By  means  of  thefe  pins,  the 
block,  f,  is  readily  fixed  to  the  chuck  D.  The  ferew, 
a b,  is  turned  till  the  pins,  x,  x , are  at  the  fame  diftauce 
afunder  as  the  two  holes  in  the  block  f,  which  is  then  hung 
on  the  pins,  and  the  ferew  being  turned,  forces  the  two  pins 
farther  from  the  centre,  and  thus  faftens  it  firmly  to  the 
chuck  ; and  as  the  pins  are  always  equally  diftant  from  the 
centre,  they  chuck  it  always  truly.  The  turning  tool, 
which  is  a gouge,  is  applied  by  a Aiding  reft,  and  apparatus 
of  the  fame  kind  as  that  of  the  (haping  engine.  E is  the 
circular  iron  reft  on  which  the  tool  fweeps,  and  is  fupport- 
ed to  bear  the  prefiure  of  the  work.  F is  the  radius  bar, 
turning  round  on  .a  centre  pin,  fixed  in  the  frame  immediate- 
ly beneath  the  work,  in  the  line  of  the  fpindle  ; and  this  ra- 
dius is  in  one  piece  with  the  frame  H,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Aiding  reft.  This  confifts  of  the  dove-tailed 
Aider,  G,  fitted  into  a groove  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
frame  H : this  Aider  is  advanced  to  its  work  by  the  lever 
M,  which  has  a handle,  m,  at  one  end,  and  the  other  is  fitted 
on  a centre  pin,  v,  fixed  in  an  arm  projecting  from  the 
frame  H.  N is  the  (hape  or  pattern  ruler,  fupported  by 
two  columns,  O,  O ; and  is  the  roller  which  applies  to 
the  Aiape  when  the  handle,  ni,  is  prefied  towards  the  ma- 
chine, as  (hewn  by  a dotted  circle  \n  Jig.  C.  The  whole 
reft  is  (wept  round  on  by  E,  a handle  iimilar  to  that  ot  the 
(haping  engine,  but  no  part  of  which  is  (hewn  in  thefe  figures. 
The  angles  of  the  block  are  removed  by  the  corner  faw  be- 
fore it  comes  to  the  machine  in  which  it  is  chucked,  as  before- 
mentioned,  and  then  the  fpindle,  A B,  is  put  in  motion. 
The  workman,  by  the  two  handles,  as  before  explained,  of 
the  (haping-engine,  fweeps  the  todl  one  quarter  round  on 
the  centre  of  its  radial , bar,  F,  and  the  roller  applying,  to 
the  (hape,  N,  gives  the  dead  eye,  f,  its  intended  curvature. 
The  machine  being  (lopped,  the  dead  eye  is  removed  from 
the  chuck,  and  reverfed;  the  other  fide  being  p.efcntcd 
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to  tjie  tool  is  fliaped  in  the  fame  manner  : the  fcore  now  re- 
matns  to  be  cat  round  its  circumference.  If  this  was  mere- 
ly a groove  all  round,  it  would  be  ealily  turned  by  a gouge, 
but  cuttom  has  eftablifhed,  that  it  fhall  not  continue  quite 
round  the  dead  eye,  but  have  one  point,  (where  the  ends  of 
the  itrap  are  to  unite,)  left  folid.  This  is  ffiewn  in  the  plan 
Jg.  6,  and  alfo  in  the  other  view,  Jig.  7,  by  the  dotted  line, 
«,  being  the  folid  part.  This  being  the  form  of  the  fcore, 
it  requires  fome  particular  mechanifm  to  cut  it,  which  is  ef- 
fected in  this  manner  ; a fpindle,  P,  with  a cutter,  Q,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  fcoring  engine,  is  mounted  in  a frame,  R S,  which 
moves  on  a centre  at  S,  fo  as  to  approach  or  recede  from  the 
work  at  pleafure.  The  fpindle  has  a very  rapid  motion  given 
to  it  by  a band  palling  round  the  pulley  T,  and  the  cutter, 
lieing  applied  to  the  work,  excavates  the  fcore  as  the  block 
and  fpindle  are  turned  round.  The  depth  to  which  it  is  per- 
mitted to  cut  is  determined  by  a roller,  d,  lituated  at  the  end 
of  a rod,  which  is  fitted  on  the  axis,  S,  of  the  frame  R S, 
and  attached  firmly  to  the  frame  by  an  arch  V ; in  which  is 
a groove  to  receive  a clamp  fcrew,  which  gives  the  means  of 
fattening  it  at  any  point,  and  the  roller  then  becomes  a part 
of  the  moving  frame  R S.  This  roller  applies  itfelf  to  a 
pattern,  or  lhape-wheel,  W,  fixed  on  the  fpindle,  and  turn- 
ing with  it.  Its  figure  is  circular,  except  a projecting  knob 
on  one  fide,  w,  as  fhewn  by  the  dotted  lines  iny??'-  7- 

The  manner  of  ufing  this  fcoring  apparatus  is  as  follows  : 
the  fhaping  being  performed  as  before  defcribed,  the  motion 
of  the  fpindle  is  call  off : the  workman  now  goes  to  the 
oppofite  lide  of  the  machine,  and  taking  hold  of  the  frame, 
R S,  by  one  hand,  and  the  pulley,  C,  of  the  fpindle  by  the 
other,  then  applies  the  cutter  (which  before  hung  back  out 
of  the  way),  at  the  fame  time  turning  the  work  llowly 
round  by  its  pulley  : this  cuts  out  the  fcore,  the  pattern- 
wheel  determining  its  depth,  and  the  projecting  part,  <w,  of 
the  pattern-wheel,  when  it  comes  round,  lifts  the  cutter  out 
altogether,  leaving  the  folid,  or  unformed  part  of  the  fcore 
at  n,  as  we  have  before  defcribed. 

This  machine  readily  adapts  itfelf  to  receive  different  fixes  : 
the  two  pins  x,  x,  firft  mentioned  in  the  face  of  the  chuck  D, 
fcrew  into  the  fliders  of  the  chuck  which  are  moved  by  the 
double  fcrew  a l,  and  can  be  removed  to  put  on  any  fize  cor- 
refponding  with  the.  fize  of  the  holes  bored  througli  the 
dead  eye  : thefe  pins  are  made  hollow,  to  avoid  unneceffary 
weight  in  the  moving  parts.  The  fcrew,  a,  in  the  chuck  will 
(as  before-mentioned)  expand  the  pins  to  hold  any  fixed 
block.  The  fcrew  r , at  the  end  of  the  Aider,  regulates  the 
polition  of  the  roller  which  applies  to  the  Aiape  N,  and  thus 
adapts  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  dead  eye.  The  operation  of 
this  adjullment  will  be  underftood  by  referring  to  the  fhaping- 
machine.  The  Aiape,  N,  is  readily  changed,  to  make  different 
fixes,  by  introducing  others  of  a different  curvature : for 
this  purpofe,  it  is  only  held  on  the  pAlars  O,  O,  by  notches, 
as  fiiewn  in  the  plan,  and  nuts  being  fcrewed  upon  it  to  hold 
it  fait.  The  fcore  is  always  in  the  middle  of  the  dead  eye  ; 
and,  therefore,  for  different  thickneffes,  the  cutter,  Q,  muff 
be  fliifted  endways  : this  is  done  by  Aiding  the  whole  frame, 
X,  fup  porting  the  centres,  S,  on  which  the  frame,  R S,  of 
the  fpindle  move6  as  a centre ; the  fcrews,  t,  t,  which  hold  it, 
are  fitted  in  grooves  to  admit  of  this  motion,  and  the  pattern- 
wheel,  or  Aiape  W,  as  well  as  the  roller,  d,  which  applies  to 
its  circumference  double  the  neceffary  width,  to  allow  this 
variation,  without  lofing  their  bearing.  The  projecting 
part,  <w,  of  the  pattern-wheel,  coniilts  of  an  iron  bridge, 
fcrewed  on  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel : it  is  made  very  light, 
and  has  a balance  weight  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  rim  to 
balance  its  weight ; for,  if  this  was  not  attended  to,  the 
rapid  revolution  of  any  unbalanced  weight  would,  by  its 


centrifugal  force,  aCting  fucceffively  on  all  fides,  caufe  a 
tremor  of  the  whole  machine,  and  a great  wear  and  friCtion 
on  the  centres  of  motion  ; but  when  truly  balanced,  the 
motion  is  pleafant  and  equable. 

MACHISCHEVO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  TobolAc  ; 36  miles  W.  of  lfchim. 

MACHLIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  ufed  by  Pliny 
and  fome  of  the  old  authors,  for  the  elk,  and  alfo  for  the 
rein-deer. 

MACHONOWHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Braclaw. 

MACHRIANICK  Bay,  a bay  of  Scotland,  on  the  W. 
coatt  of  Kintyre.  N.  lat.  yy0  27V  W.  long.  3°  43'. 

MACHSA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye- 
men ; 25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Zebid. 

MACHUA,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sirowy  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Jalour. 

MACHUL,  an  inftrument  of  mufic  among  the  Hebrews: 
Kircher  apprehends  that  the  name  was  given  to  two  kinds 
of  inltruments,  one  of  the  [fringed  and  the  other  of  the  pul- 
fatile  kind.  That  of  the  former  fort  had  fix  chords. 
Though  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  whether  an  inftru- 
ment  requiring  the  aid  of  the  hair-bow,  and  fo  much  re- 
fembling  the  viol,  be  fo  ancient.  The  fecond  kind  was  of 
a circular  form,  made  of  metal,  and  ejther  hung  round  with 
little  bells,  or  furnilhed  with  iron  rings,  fufpended  on  a rod 
or  bar  that  paffed  acrofs  the  circle.  Kircher  fuppofes  that 
it  was  moved  to  and  fro  by  a handle  fixed  to  it,  and  thus 
emitted  a melancholy  kind  of  murmur. 

MACHYNLLETH,  or  Machynllaetii,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a market  town  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  North  Wales,  is  fituated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Dulas  and  Dovey,  37  miles  diftant 
from  the  county  town,  and  207  from  London.  It  has  a 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  being  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a Roman  ftatiort,  named  the  Maglor.a  of  the  Itinerary ; 
many  ancient  coins  have  been  difcovered  in  the  vicinity.  In 
this  town,  Owen  Glendwr,  in  the  year  1402,  when,  from 
repeated  fucceffes,  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory, 
aflembled  the  eftates  of  Wales,  and  held  a parliament ; by 
which  his  title  to  the  principality  was  folemnly  acknow- 
ledged, and  he  was  formally  inaugurated  fovereign  of  Wales. 
On  this  occafion  he  narrowly  efcaped  falling  a victim  to  the 
barred  of  his  brother-in-law  Dafydd  Gam,  who  attended  the 
affembly  with  intent  to  affalfinate  him  ; but  his  defign  was 
timely  difcovered.  An  old  houfe,  now  divided  into  tene- 
ments, is  fhewn  as  being  that  in  which  the  parliament  was 
holden.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  chiefly  employed 
in  handicraft  bufineis  ; that  of  tanning  being  carried  on  to 
a confiderable  extent,  as  is  alfo  the  manufacture  of  flannel, 
and  of  what  are  provincially  termed  webs,  and  Welfli  plains 
or  cottons.  Thefe  are  a coarfe  fort  of  thick  white  cloth, 
made  in  pieces  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  in  length  : this  article  formerly  conilituted  a portion 
of  the  export  trade,  but  latterly. has  been  appropriated  to 
clothing  the  army,  and  for  home  confumption.  Seven 
annual  fairs  are  held  here,  and  a weekly  market  on  Wed- 
nefday.  The  population  of  the  parifh,  which  includes,  with 
the  town,  the  townlhips  of  Is  Carreg  and  Uwch  Carreg, 
was,  in  the  year  1801,  returned  to  parliament  as  1825,  occu- 
pying  372  houfes.  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Wales.  Carhfle’s 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales. 

MACIAS,  Ei.  Examohado,  in  Biography,  a Spanifli 
poet,  celebrated  as  cne  of  Love’s  martyrs,  vv.s  born  in 
Galicia  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
educated  in  the  houfehold  of  the  famous  Henrique  de  Vil- 
kna,  matter  of  Calatrava,  who  was  very  friendly  to  him. 
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Me  fell  in  love  with  a damfel  of  the  fame  houfehold  ; the 
paffion  was  mutual,  but  effedlually  concealed  from  all  other 
perfons,  and  when  Macias  was  abfent,  the  mailer  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  a knight  who  refided  in  Porcuna.  Macias 
on  his  return  grew  defperate,  which  occafioned  his  impri- 
fonment  at  Arjonilla  ; here  he  employed  himfelf  in  making 
verfes  on  his  miftrels,  fome  of  which  were  carried  to  the 
hufband  ; who,  in  a fit  of  rage,  mounted  his  horfe  with  a 
fpear  and  Ihield  in  his  hand,  rode  to  the  prilon,  and  flew  the 
unfortunate  captive  as  he  was  flnging  a fong  in  honour  of 
his  lovp.  Other  accounts  fay  that  he  bribed  the  keeper  of 
the  prifon  to  untile  a part  of  the  roof,  and  flew  him  from 
above.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Catalina,  at 
Arjonilk,  and  this  fhort  epitaph  was  inlcribed  on  his  tomb 
“ Aqui  yace  Macias  el  Enamorado.”  The  lance  was  pre- 
fervea  upon  his  grave,  and  fome  Spanifh  verfes  written  under 
it.  In  fuch  cafes,  fays  the  biographer,  the  Spaniards  gene- 
rally take  part  with  the  hulband  ; but  Macias  was  a poet, 
and  the  poets  took  up  his  caufe.  Their  works  are  full  of 
allufions  to  this  ftory.  The  fong  which  occafioned  his 
murder  is  preferved  in  the  Efcurial,  and  has  been  printed 
by  Argote  de  Molina  in  his  ‘‘Nobleza  de  Andalucia,'”  and 
by  Sanchez  in  his  notes  upon  the  marquis  of  Santillana’s 
letter.  Gen  Biog. 

MACIECOW,  ir \Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Chelm  ; 40  miles  E.  of  thelm. 

MACJEJEWICE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin  ; 44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lublin. 

MACIGNO,  in  Mineralogy,  the  Italian  name  of  a rock, 
which  is  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  building  at  Florence, 
and  throughout  Tufcany,  where  it  is  faid  to  conflitute 
entire  mountains  of  a ftratified  ftrufture.  Patrin,  who  calls 
it  “ une  pierre  marneufe  et  micacee,”  has  given  the  following 
account  of  this  ufeful  Hone.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
macigno  with  regard  to  colour  ; one  of  them,  called  pietra 
ligia,  is  of  a greyifh-yellow  ; the  other,  denominated  pietra 
J'ercna,  of  a blueilh-grey  colour.  This  latter,  of  which  molt 
of  the  houfes  of  Florence  are  built,  has  the  inconvenience  of 
becoming  black  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  at  length  to 
decompofe.  The  pietra  bigia,  which  contains  much  oxyd  of 
iron,  poffeffes  greater  folidity,  and  is  lefs  added  upon  by  the 
atmofphere  ; it  is  calculated  for  the  exterior  of  buildings, 
while  the  pietra  ferena  fnould  only  be  employed  for  the 
interior. 

. The  upper  Hrata  in  the  macigno  quarries  are  more  clayey 
than  the  others  ; they  refill  the  adlion  of  the  lire  fufficiently 
well,  fo  that  they  are  made  ufe  of  for  the  conltrudlion  of 
furnaces  and  hearths  The  fame  hills  exhibit  Hrata  or  beds, 
fome  of  which  are  of  a lefs  folid  texture  than  the  macigno, 
and  appear  often  to  be  nothing  but  ’udurated  clay  ; thefe 
layers  are  called  barclellone.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
much  harder  than  macigno  ; they  are  of  a white  colour,  and 
bear  the  name  of  pietra  forte.  This  latter  is  the  Hone  which 
is  employed  for  paving  the  Hreets  of  Florence. 

Ferber  is  of  opision,  that  the  two  kinds  of  macigno,  to- 
gether with  the  bardellone  and  the  pietra  forte,  are  varieties  of 
one  and  the  fame  rock,  in  which  clay,  calcareous  earth, 
and  mica,  are  by  turns  predominating. 

The  pietra  forte  varies  as  much  as  the  macigno  with  regard 
to  colour ; it  is  often  greyilh  or  blueifli-yellow,  and  fome- 
times  thefe  two  colours  are  even  united  in  the  fame  piece. 

In  the  quarry  of  Campora,  fltuated  two  miles  from  Flo- 
rence, and  yielding  the  Hones  with  which  the  Hreets  of  Flo- 
rence are  paved,  the  pietra  forte  is  difpofed  in  horizontal 
layers  that  have  only  a.  few  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  are 
fometimes  feparated  from^each  other  by  limilar  layers  of 
bardellone  j and  not  unfrequently  a crult  of  calcareous  fpar. 


of  about  a line  in  thicknefs,  intervenes  between  the  latte? 
and  the  pietra  forte.  Ferber  fuppofes,  that  it  is  this  calca- 
reous fubHance  which,  by  penetrating  into  a layer  of  bar- 
dellone, converts  it  into  pietra  forte. 

Patrin  adds,  that  this  Hone  exhibits  a remarkable  ap- 
pearance in  its  interior  flrufture ; which  is,  that  it  divides 
into  rhomboids  feparated  from  each  other  by  difiepiments  of 
calcareous  fpar.  This  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cal- 
care'ous  and  argillaceous  particles  have  been  depofited  at  the 
fame  time  ; that  afterwards  a feparation  has  taken  place  by 
eledlive  attradlion,  and  that  the  calcareous  particles,  tend- 
ing to  arrange  themfelves  in  rhomboidal  forms,  have  im- 
parted to  the  pietra  forte  the  fame  charadler  which  is  com- 
municated by  them  to  the  fandHone  of  Fontainebleau. 

It  is  in  thefe  macigno  hills  that  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
marie,  exhibiting  landfcapes,  ruins,  &c.  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Florentine  marble,  are  found.  See  Maule. 

The  above  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  Hone 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  ; it  Ihould,  however,  be 
obferved  in  this  place,  that  the  barcliglione,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  appears  to  be  a different  fubHance  from  that  deferibed 
by  Patrin  and  Ferber  under  the  name  of  bardellone  ; the  for- 
mer being  the  anhydrous  fulphate  of  lime,  {anhydrite  and 
wiirfelfpat  of  Werner,)  on  which  count  Bournon  has  given 
a memoir  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

MAC-INTOSH,  in  Geography , a county  of  America, 
in  the  lower  dillridt  of  Georgia,  between  Liberty  and  Glynn 
counties,  on  the  Alatamaha  river.  It  is  divided  into  four 
towns,  and  contain*  2660  inhabitants;  of  whom  1819  are 
flaves. 

MACK,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  a fort  or  kind  of  grain,  or  breed  of  cattle  or  live 
Hock. 

Mx^CKALLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  3^ 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Moorfhedubad. 

M ACKENZELL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Fulda  ; nine  miles  N.E.  of  Fulda. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  George," ill  Biography,  an  eminent 
Scotch  lawyer  and  mifcellaneous  writer,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Dundee  in  1636.  He  fludied  at  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews,  and  finiflied  the 
ufual  courfe  of  claflic6  and  philofophy  ; at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  he  was  fent  to  Bourges  in  France,  where  he  palled 
three  years  in  the  Hudy  of  the  civil  law.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  foon  became 
didinguilhed  for  his  ta'ents  as  a pleader.  He  was  appointed, 
in  1661,  the  advocate  for  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  impeached 
of  high  treafon,  and  fpoke  with  fo  much  fervour  and  bold- 
nefs  in  behalf  of  his  client,  as  to  draw  down  upon  him  a 
reprimand  from  the  bench.  This,  however,  did  not  Hop  his 
career,  and  in  a fliort  time  after  he  was  raifed  to  a feat  on 
that  bench  in  the  criminal  court.  A piece  of  ferviee  which 
he  rendered  to  the  court  in  1674,  by  effecting  a reconcilia- 
tion between  the  lords  of  feflion  and  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
caufed  him  to  be  knighted,  made  king’s  advocate,  and  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  in  Scotland.  In  the  con- 
tentions of  that  period  the  poll  of  ki.ng’s  advocate,  which  is 
analogous  to  that  of  attorney-general  in  England,  was 
equally  important  and  arduous.  Sir  George,  who  had  em- 
braced the  dodlrine  of  paflive  obedience,  exerted  fo  much 
zeal  in  his  new  office,  that  he  obtained  from  the  covenanters 
the  title  of  the  “ blood-thirily  advocate,  and  the  perfecutor 
of  the  faints  of  God.”  Notwithtlanding  this,  he  introduced 
into  the  form  of  criminal  trials  feveral  alterations  favourable 
to  the  accufed,  and  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
power  of  his  office,  he  conliderably  retrenched  it.  Like 
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ether  officers  of  the  fame  rank,  he  has  been  charged  with 
endeavouring  to  ftretch  the  law  of  treafon,  efpecialiy  in  the 
cafes  of  Baillie  of  Jervifwood,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the 
fentenee  againit  the  latter  of  whom  was  refcinded  by  a£t  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  When 
James  II.  abrogated  the  penal  laws,  fir  George,  who  was 
fincerely  attached  to  the  Proteilant  religion  in  the  epifcopal 
form,  refigned  his  office.  The  king,  however,  gladly  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  poll,  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  neceffity 
of  purfuing  different  meafures,  and  he  firmly  adhered  to  his 
mailer's  interctl  in  the  fubfequent  change.  He  oppofed  in 
council  t|je  propofed  addrefs  from  Scotland,  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  on  his  landing  in  1688,  and  he  wrote  alfo  a me- 
morial to  that  prince  exhorting  him  to  adhere  to  the  terms 
of  his  declaration.  At  the  convention  of  the  ellates  he 
argued  very  warmly  againft  the  declaration  of  a vacancy  in 
the  throne,  and  the  election  of  William  for  fovereign,  and 
when  he  found  his  oppofition  ineffectual,  he  retired  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  admitted  a (Indent.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1691,  and  was  interred  with  fignal  funeral  honotirs 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  Grey-friars  in  Edinburgh.  As  a 
ftatcfman,  the  character  of  fir  George  Mackenzie  (lands 
high  for  learning  and  talents,  and  he  was  much  elleemed  for 
public  and  private  worth.  People  of  different  parties  and 
feelings  will  judge  differently  of  his  political  exertions," but 
his  integrity  and  good  intentions  feem  unqueftionable.  In 
the  midlt  of  all  his  public  bufinefs  he  found  leilure  to  com- 
pofe  feveral  literary  pieces,  among  which  are  “ Aretino,  or 
a Serious  Romance;”  “ Religio  Stoici ;”  “ A moral  Effay 
on  Solitude;”  “ Moral  Gallantry,”  and  a play  and  poems. 
Thefe  pieces  gave  him  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  writer 
and  found  moraliil.  As  a lawyer,  he  publilhed  “ A Dif- 
courfe  upon  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  Scotland,  in  Mat- 
ters criminal;”  “Idea  Eloquentise  forenfis  hodiernse,  una 
cum  A&ione  forenfi  ex  unaquaque  Juris  Parte  ,”  “ The 
Inftitutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland;”  and  “ Obfervations 
upon  the  Afts  of  Parliament.”  As  an  advocate  for  monarchy, 
he  wrote  “ Jus  Regium,”  or  the  jull  and  folid  foundation 
of  monarchy  in  general,  and  more  efpecialiy  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  Scotland,  and  feveral  other  pieces.  As  an  anti- 
quarian and  national  hiltorian,  he  wrote  “ Obfervations  on 
the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  Nations  as  to  Precedency,  with 
the  Science  of  Heraldry,  as  Part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ; 
and  a Defence  of  the  Royal  Line  and  Antiquities  of  Scot- 
land ;”  the  latter  treatife  involved  him  in  a controverfy  with 
Dr.  Lloyd,  biftiop  of  St.  Afaph,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet. 
He  wrote  a work  likewife  reipeCting  an  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  entitled  “ Reflections  upon  the  Ad- 
vanta;;es  and  Difadvantages  that  would  happen  by  an  incor- 
porating Union  between  the  two  Kingdoms.”  Befides 
thefe,  feveral  additional  moral  and  mifcellaneous  treatifes 
iffued  from  his  pen,  which  demonftrated  the  iertility  and 
variety  of  his  fpeculaticns ; and  his  aptnefs  as  a writer  on 
almoft  all  topics.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  advocates’ 
library  in  Edinburgh. 

Mackenzie's  River,  in  Geography,  on  the  N.W.  part  of 
America,  rifes  in  Slave  lake,  runs  a N.N.W.  courfe,  and  after 
receiving  a number  of  large  rivers,  ditcharges  itklf  into  the 
N.  fea  at  Whale  ifland,  in  N hit.  69  14',  and  between  130°, 
and  13 W.  long.,  its  courfe  from  Slave  lake  having  been 
780  miles.  It  derived  its  name  from  Mr.  M‘Kenzie,  who 
afeended  this  river  in  the  ftunmer  of  1789.  The  Indian 
natives  inhabiting  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  from  the  Slave 
lake  are  the  Strong-bow,  Mountain,  and  Hare  Indians  ; 
thole  on  the  E.  fide  the  Beaver,  Inland,  Nathana,  and 
Quarrelers. 


MACKE RMORE,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft 
of  Scotland  ; about  five  miles  E.  from  the  ifland  of  Jura. 
N.  lat.  33^  37'.  W.-  long.  6°  43'. 

MACKERTER’s  Head,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Hay.  N.  lat.  33  52'.  W.  long.  30  39'. 

MACKEY,  John,  in  Biography , an  Englifhman,  who 
followed  James  II.  to  France  after  the  revolution,  and  was 
admitted  by  that  unfortunate  monarch  to  his  confidence, 
which  he  jcandaloufly  betrayed,  by  giving  information  to 
king  William  of  every  fecret  with  which  he  was  entrufted. 
As  an  author  he  is  known  by  his  “ Picture  of  the  Court  of 
St.  Germain,”  which  was  publifhed  in  1691  ; and  his  “ Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  England,  in  the  Reigns  of  William 
and  Anne,”  publifhed  ac  the  Hague  in  1733  ; this  work 
abounds  in  curious  anecdotes.  He  died  in  1726  at  Rot- 
terdam. 

MACKNIGHT,  James,  a learned  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrfhire,  in 
the  year  1721.  Having  laid  a good  faurtdation  in  gram- 
matical learning,  he  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  difplayed  a moll  ardent 
third  for  knowledge,  and  fecured  to  himfelf  the  appro- 
bation of  his  tutors.  After  he  had  completed  the  ufual 
courfe  of  his  ftudies  at  the  Scotch  college,  he  eroded  the 
fea  to  Hojland,  and  attended  the  lectures  at  the  univer- 
fity of  Leyden.  His  favourite  ftudy  was  theology,  and  on 
his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  iicenfed  as  a preacher  by  the 
preftr/tery  of  Irvine,  and  chofen  to  officiateat  theGorbals,, 
near  Glalgow.  From  thence  lie  removed  to  Kilwinning, 
on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Fergufen,  then  minifler  of  that 
place,  and  ahted  for  feme  time  as  aflillant  in  the  duties  of  the- 
parifh.  Here  he  eftablilhed  a character  as  a judicious  and 
ufeful  minifter,  and  upon  a vacancy  taking  place  at  Maybole, . 
he  obtained  that  living.  He  was  ordained  pallor  in  the 
month  of  May  1733,  and  continued  to  difeharge  the  duties- 
of  that  office  full  fixt^en  years.  During  this  period,  and 
arnidit  his  various  profeffional  occupations,  he  compofed  his  • 
“ Harmony  of  the  Gofpels,”  and  his  “ New  Tranflation 
of  the  Apoftolical  Epiftles.”  Although  the  plan  of  the 
“ Harmony”  differed  conliderably  from  that  of  former  har. 
monies,  in  ftippofing  that  the  Evangelills  have  not  neglected, 
the  order  of  time  in  the  narration  of  events,  the  reception  ■ 
which  it  met  with  from  the  moll  competent  judges  was  fo 
favourable,  that  the  author  undertook  a fecond  edition  in; 
1763,  with  improvements,  and  confiderable  additions,  which 
conlilled  chiefly  of  fix  difeourfes  on  Jewifh  antiquities.  A 
third  edition  was  called  for  in  1S04,  which  was  publilhed  in 
two  volumes  Svo.  In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  Macknight  pub- - 
lilhed  another  work  of  great  merit,  entitled  “ The  Truth 
of  the  Gofpel  Hiitory,”  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  ftudies 
and  refearches  during  the  intervals  between  the  two  editions 
of  his  “ Harmony.”  Its  great  object  was  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  the  internal,  the  collateral,  and  the  direct  evidences 
of  the  gofpel  hiftory.  On  account  of  thefe  publications  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1769  he  was  choien  modera- 
tor or  prefideut  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  was  in  the  fame  year  tranflated  to  the  living 
of  Jedburgh,  which  he  held  three  years,  when  he  was  elected 
minifter  of  lady  Yeller’s  parilh  in  Edinburgh  : from  this 
he  was  tranflated,  in  1778,  to  the  old  church,  in  which  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dr.  Macknight 
now  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  various 
ufeful  inftitutions  as  well  as  to  the  exemplary  performance  ot 
his  floral  duties.  He  took  a lead  in  the  management  of 
many  different  charitable  inftitution*,  and  particularly  of  the 
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fand  eftablilhed  by  aft  of  parliament,  for  a provifion  to  the 
widows  and  fatherlefs  children  of  mini  Iters  ill  the  church  of 
Scotland.  As  an  author,  Dr.  Macknighi  occupied  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  his  time  in  the  execution  of  his  lalt  and 
great  eft  work  on  the  apoftolical  epillles.  This  was,  the  re- 
fult  of  an  almoft  unremitting  labour  during  thirty  years : 
he  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  eleven  hours  in  each  day,  and  that  be- 
fore the  work  was  fent  to  the  prefs,  the  whole  MS.  had  been 
written  five  times  with  his  own  hand.  A fpecimen  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1 7^7,  bong  his  verfion  of  the  epillles  to  the  Thefla- 
lonians  ; this  wa3  fo  well  received,  that  in  1795  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  public  in  four  large  volumes  in  quarto,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ A new  literal  Tranflation  from  the  original 
Greek  of  all  the  Apoftolical  Epillles  ; with  a Commentary, 
and  Notes, philofophtcal, critical,  explanatory,  and  praftical.” 
The  whole  is  interfperfed  with  eflays  on  feveral  important 
fubjefts,  and  to  the  fourth  volume  is  added  a life  of  the 
apoftle  Paul,  which  includes  a capital  compendium  of  the 
apoftolical  hiftory.  Having  finifhed  this  great  work,  which 
he  had  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  the  grand  object  of  his 
life,  he  was  defirous  of  enjoying  the  remainder  of  his  days 
free  from  laborious  purfuits,  and  refufed,  though  earneftly 
folicited,  to  undertake  a fimilar  work  with  regard  to  the 
afts  of  the  apoftles.  He  probably  felt  the  powers  of  his 
mind  failing  him,  and  had  prudence  and  wifdom  to  obey 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  nature  ; and  in  a very  fhort  time 
after  the  decline  of  his  faculties  became  manifeft  to  his  family. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1799  he  caught  a violent 
cold,  which  was  the  fore-runner  of  other  complaints  that  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  January  1800.  “ Dr.  Macknight,”  fays 

his  biographer,  “ had  acquired  an  early  talle  for  claffical  lite- 
rature, and  ftudied  the  writers  of  antiquity  with  much  criti- 
cal ficill.  He  was  deeply  read  in  metaphyfica',  moral,  and 
mathematical  fcience.  His  piety  was  fincere,  rational,  and 
without  oftentation,  and  to  be  ufeful  in  the  caufe  of  truth 
and  virtue  was  his  higheft  ambition.  In  that  branch  of  the 
pailoral  office,  which  in  Scotland  is  called  lefturing,  and  con- 
fifts  in  a familiar  expofition  of  the  facred  writings,  his  learn- 
ing and  ability  were  much  admired,  and  never  failed  to  pleafe 
as  well  a9  to  inftruft  and  edify  in  a degree  which  has  feldom 
been  equalled.  As  a preacher,  without  pretenfions  to  the 
graces  of  elocution,  he  had  a certain  earnellnefs  of  manner, 
evidently  proceeding  from  the  heart,  and  from  a iincere 
anxiety  to  be  ufeful,  which  always  commanded  the  attention, 
and  excited  the  intereft  of  the  hearers.’ ’ See  the  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gofpels,  third  edition. 

MACKREDIPET,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  Golconda  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Indelavoy. 

MACK  RE  L,  Scomber,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Scom- 
ber. 

This  fifh  was  in  high  efteem  among  the  Romans,  becaufe 
it  furniftied  the  precious  garum.  The  bell  time  of  taking 
mackrel  is  during  a frefh  gale  of  wind,  which  is  thence  called 
the  mackrel  gale.  See  Mackrel  Fishery. 

Mackrel,  Horfe.  See  Scomber  Trachurus., 

MriCKUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the 
department  of  Friefland,  on  the  Zuyderfee  ; 25  miles  W. 
of  Boifwaert. 

MACLAURIN,  Colin,  in  Biography,  defeended  of  an 
ancient  family,  the  pofteffors  of  the  ifland  of  Tirrie,  upon 
the  coaft  of  Argylelhire,  was  born  at  Kilmoddan,  in  the 
month  of  February  169S.  His  grandfather,  Daniel,  on 
leaving  his  ifland,  removed  to  Itn’erara,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  reftore  that  town,  after  it  had  been  almoft  en- 
tirely ruined  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  John,  the  fon  of 
^Janiel,  and  father  to  the  iubjeft  of  this  article,  was  minifter 


of  Glenderule  ; where  he  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  as  a faith- 
ful and  diligent  pallor:  he  was  employed  by  the  fvnod  of  his 
province  in  completing  the  verfion  of  the  pfalms  into  Irifh, 
which  is  Hill  ufed  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  in  which  divine 
fervice  is  performed  in  that  language.  This  gentleman,  whofe 
character  was  highly  exemplary,  died  within  fix  weeks  of  the 
birth  of  his  fon  Colin,  the  care  of  whom  devolved  in  a good 
meafure  upon  an  uncle,  Daniel,  who  was  minifter  of  Kilfin- 
nan.  He  was  ably  affifted  in  the  charge  by  Mrs.  Maclaurin 
during  her  life,  which  was  extended  only  to  the  year  1707, 
when  (he  died,  leaving  the  care  of  all  her  children  to 
the  management  and  fuperintendance  of  an  uncle.  In  1709 
Colin,  though  only  eleven  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  the 
univerlity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  continued  five  years  ap- 
plying himfelf  with  the  utmoll  diligence  to  his  Itudies.  As 
he  was »a  lad  of  confiderable  abilities,  it  need  not  be  added 
that  his  fuccefs  was  fully  proportioned  to  his  exertions. 
He  was  accuftomed  to  keep  a diary,  in  which  he  inferted  au 
account  of  almoft  every  hour  in  the  day  ; of  »hc  commence- 
ment and  progrefs  of  every  particular  ftudy,  enquiry,  or 
invfftigation,  and  of  his  converfations  with  learned  Men.  In 
Dr.  Robert  Simfon,  and  feveral  other  dillinguifacd  fcholars, 
the  youth  met  with  ardent  friends,  who  feemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  who  fhould  moll  encourage  him  in  his  purfuits  by 
opening  to  him  their  libraries,  and  admitting  him  into  their 
fociety  and  moft  intimate  friendlhip.  The  genius  of  this 
young  man  for  mathematical  learning  difeovered  itfelf  very 
accidentally,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  He  met 
with  a copy  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  in  a few  days 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  firll  fix  books  without  any  affilt- 
ance,  and  thence  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclination, 
he  made  fuch  a furprifing  pri-grefs,  that  very  foon  after  he 
engaged  in  the  moft  curious  and  difficult  problems.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  with  much 
applaufe,  on  which  occafion  he  compofed  and  publicly  de- 
fended a Thefis  on  the  power  of  gravity.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  having  fpent  a year  in  the 
ftudy  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  lived  in  retirement  with 
his  .uncle,  till  the  autumn  of  1717,  when  he  prefented  him- 
felf a candidate  for  the  profefforfhip  of  mathematics  in  the 
Marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen^  which  he  obtained  ; and  was 
afterwards  the  happy  means  of  reviving  the  talle  for  mathe- 
matical learning,  and  raifing  it  higher  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  that  univerfity.  During  the  vacations  of  1719  and  1721, 
he  went  to  London,  and  was,  in  his  firll  journey,  introduced 
to  Dr.  Hoadly,  Dr.  Clarke,  the  illuftrious  Newton,  and 
feveral  other  eminent  men,  whofe  notice  and  friendlhip  he 
ever  after  reckoned  the  greatell  honour  and  happinefs  or  his 
life.  In  his  firll  journey  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  : two  of  his  papers  were  inferted  in  their 
Tranfaftions,  and  his  book,  entitled  “ Geomctria  Orga- 
nica,”  was  publilhed  with  the  approbation  of  their  prefident. 
In  1721  he  became  acquainted  with  Martin  Folkes,  efq. 
afterwards  prelident  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  whom  he 
cultivated  a moil  entire  and  unreferved  Iriendfhip,  frequently 
interchanging  letters  with  him,  and  communicating  all  his 
views  and  improvements  in  the  fciences.  In  the  followingyear 
lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  congrefs  of  Cambray,  ei  gaged  Mr.  Maclaurin  to 
become  travelling  tutor  and  companion  tohiseldefl  fon,  who 
was  then  fet  out  011  his  travels.  After  vifiting  Paris  and  foine 
other  cities  and  towns  of  France,  they  fixed  on  Lorrain  as 
the  place  of  their  refidence,  where  Mr.  Maclaurin  gained 
the  efteem  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  court.  Here  he 
'rote  his  piece  on  the  percuilion  of  bodies,  which  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1724.  The 
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fubftance  of  this  traCl  was  afterwards  inferted  in  his  treatife 
of  Fluxions,  and  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  fecond  Hook 
of  his  “Account  of  the  Difcoveries  of  Newton.’’  Shortly 
after  they  quitted  Lorrain,  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  pupil  was  feized 
with  a fever  which  terminated  fatally,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  preceptor,  who  mourned  for  him  as  for  a companion  and 
the  friend  of  his  heart.  He  immediately  returned  to  Aber- 
deen ; and  was  in  a fhort  time,  by  the  recommendation  and 
intereft  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  chofen  affillant  to  Mr.  James 
Gregory  in  the  profelforlhip  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh. 
He  foon  became  a very  popular  leCturer,  and  feldom  had 
lefs  than  a hundred  young  perfons  attending  his  courfe. 
Thefe,  according  to  their  landings  in  the  univerfity,  he 
divided  into  claffes  : in  the  firft  he  taught  the  firft.  fix  books 
of  Euclid's  elements,  plain  trigonometry,  practical  geome- 
try, the  elements  of  fortification,  and  an  introduction  to 
algebra.  With  the  fecond  clafs  he  entered  more  largely 
into  algebra,  read  the  i ith  and  I2th  books  of  Euclid; 
and  inllruCted  them  in  fpherical  trigonometry,  conic  feCtions, 
and  the  general  principles  of  electricity.  The  third  advanced 
in  altronomy  and  perfpeCtive,  and  read  a part  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Principia,  and  had  a courfe  of  experiments  for 
illuftrating  them  performed  and  explained  to  them.  He 
afterwards  read  and  demonftrated  the  elements  of  fluxions  : 
with  the  next  clafs  he  read  a fyltem  of  fluxions  ; and  in- 
troduced the  pupils  to  the  doCtrine  of  chances,  and  ex- 
plained the  remainder  of  Newton’s  Principia. 

Befides  the  labours  of  his  public  profeffion,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
was  engaged  in  many  other  important  avocations.  If  a 
new  or  uncommon  experiment  was  faid  to  have  been  any 
where  exhibited,  the  curious  among  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  friends 
were  delirous  of  having  it  repeated  by  him  ; or  if  a comet 
or  eclipfe  was  to  be  oblerved,  his  telefcopes  were  always  in 
readinefs.  Amidll  all  the  hindrances  which  he  almolt  per- 
petually was  experiencing,  he  continued  to  purfue  his 
ftudies  with  the  utmoft  aifiduity,  and  took  from  the  ordi- 
dinary  hours  of  fleep,  what  he  bellowed  on  his  fcholars  and 
friends,  a circumflance  that  Is  thought  to  have  impaired  his 
health  and  fhortened  his  valuable  life.  In  173  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart, 
folicitor-general  to  king  George  I.  for  Scotland,  by  whom 
he  had  feven  children;  of  thefe,  five  furvived  him.  In  1744, 
Dr.  Berkeley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne  publifhed  his  treatife  en- 
titled “ The  Analylt,”  in  which  he  attempted  to  overfet  the 
doCtrine  of  “ Fluxions,”  and  to  charge  mathematicians  w ith 
infidelity  in  matters  of  religion.  This  work  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  elaborate  Treatife  on  Fkixions, 
which  was  publiflied  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  and  which  is 
reckoned  the  molt  complete  treatife  on  that  fcience  that 
has  even  yet  appeared.  He  became  a very  aCtive  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  member  of  the  fociety  which  had  exifted  fome 
years  at  Edinburgh  for  the  improvement  of  medical  know- 
ledge, but  which  he  contrived  to  extend  more  generally  to 
the  interefts  of  fcience  in  all  its  branches.  In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Plummer,  profeffor  of  chemiltry,  he  was  appointed 
joint  fecretary,  and  generally  at  the  monthly  meetings  either 
read  fome  paper  of  his  own,  or  communicated  the  contents 
of  letters  received  from  foreign  parts,  by  which  means 
the  fociety  was  informed  of  all  the  new  difcoveries  and 
improvements  in  the  fciences.  He  (hewed  his  zeal  for 
promoting  the  interelis  of  fcience,  by  projecting  the  build- 
ing of  an  “ Altr  momical  Obfervatory,”  and  a theatre  for 
experiments  in  ihe  univerfity,  of  which  he  drew  an  ex- 
cellent plan,  and  would  probably  have  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion by  the  munificence  of  private  perfons,  had  not  the  un- 
happy Oifnrders  of  the  couutry  intervened.  In  the  year 
1 7 39,  he  was  ccafulted  by  the  earl  of  Morton  with  regard  to 


the  fettling  of  the  geography  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
iflands,  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  maps  without  at- 
tention to  real  faCts  deduced  from  afironomical  obfervations. 
He  drew  up  a memorial  of  what  was  neceflary  to  be  done, 
furniftied  the  proper  inftruments,  and  recommended  Mr. 
Short,  the  celebrated  optician,  as  a fit  perfon  for  managing 
the  affair.  From  the  account  which  he  received  of  this 
viiit  to  thofe  iflands,  he  was  made  more  fenfible  than  before 
of  the  errors  in  their  geographical  fituation,  which  have 
proved  the  occafion  of  numerous  (hipwrecks,  and  he  en- 
gaged feveral  of  his  old  pupils,  who  were  then  fettled  in  the 
northern  counties,  to  furvey  the  coafts,  expeCting,  as  the 
refult  of  their  obfervations,  to  obtain  a good  map  of  Scot- 
land. He  had  at  this  time  another  fcheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  geography  and  navigation,  which  was  the  difeovery 
of  a pafiage  from  Greenland  to  the  South-fea  by  the  north 
pole : he  was  fatisfied  that  fuch  a pafiage  exifted,  and  would, 
if  his  fituation  could  have  admitted  of  it,  have  undertaken 
the  voyage  at  his  own  expence.  A premium  was  afterwards 
offered  by  government  for  the  difeovery  of  a north-weft 
pafiage,  which  did  not  accord  with  his  views,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced, from  all  his  reading  on  the  fubjeCl,  that  it  mull  lie 
near  the  pole.  In  the  year  1747,  he  took  a moll  aCtive 
part  in  favour  of  his  majefty’s  government,  in  oppofition  to 
the  rebels  who  were  marching  to  the  fouth.  By  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  to  which  he  was  expofed  by  his  exertions  in  this 
caufe,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  difeafe  which  in  a few 
months  put  a period  to  his  life.  When,  however,  the  rebel 
army  got  poffeffion  of  the  city,  he  thought  it  advifable  to 
make  his  efcape  into  England,  well  knowing  that  he  could 
not  expeCt  mercy  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  he  was 
invited  by  the  archbifhop  to  refide  with  him  during  his  flay, 
with  which  he  gladly  complied,  and  on  account  of  which 
he  was  impreffed  with  the  deepeft  fentiments  of  gratitude. 
Upon  the  march  of  the'rebels  into  England,  he  ventured  to- 
return  to  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  found  his  conftitution 
was  completely  undermined : and  that  his  diforder  had 
already  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  His 
complaint  being  the  dropfy,  he  was  three  times  tapped,  but 
the  operations  proved  inefficacious,  and  he  died  on  the  14th 
of  June  1746,  having  exhibited,  through  the  progrefs  of 
his  difeafe,  a difpoiition  worthy  of  a philofopher  and  a 
Chriftian. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  not  only  diftinguifhed  by  his  genius 
and  learning,  but  by  the  qualities  of  the  heart : by  his  fin- 
cere  love  to  God  and  his  billow  creatures,  and  by  his  uni- 
verfal  benevolence  and  unaffected  piety.  His  favourite  flu- 
dies  were  the  mathematics,  which  he  cultivated  with  extra- 
ordinary ftlccefs.  His  peculiar  merit  as  a philofopher  was, 
that  all  his  fludies  were  accommodated  to  general  utility, 
and  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  there  is  evidently  an  appli- 
cation of  his  mod  abllrufe  theories  to  the  perfecting  of  me- 
chanical arts.  He  had  refolved,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to 
compofe  a courfe  of  practical  mathematics,  and  to  refeue 
feveral  ufeful  branches  of  the  fcience  from  the  treatment 
which  they  too  frequently  meet  with  in  lefs  fkilful  hands. 
Thefe  defigns  were  prevented  by  his  death  : in  his  life-time, 
however,  he  frequently  had  the  pleafure  to  ferve  his  friends 
and  country  by  his  fuperior  attainments.  If  any  difficulty 
occurred  concerning  the  conftruCtion  or  perfecting  of  ma- 
chines, the  working  of  mines,  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures, &c.  Mr.  Maclaurin  was  ever  ready  to  refolve  them. 
He  was  likewife  employed  to  terminate  fome  difputes  which 
had  arilen  at  Glafgow  concerning  the  ganging  of  veffels ; 
and  prefented  to  the  commiffioners  of  excite  two  elaborate 
memorials,  containing  rules  by  which  the  officers  aCted, 
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•■with  their  demon  ft  rations.  He  made  calculations  relative 
to  the  fund  for  the  widows  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  and  of 
the  profefTors  in  the  urtiverfities,  and  contributed  very  much 
to  perfect  the  fcheme  which  has  been  found  of  eminent  uti- 
lity to  a vaft  number  of  perfons  who  would  otherwife  have 
been  left  deftitute  of  the  means  of  fupport.  But  what 
feems  to  have  endeared  his  iludies  to  him,  was  the  ufe  they 
are  of  in  demonftrating  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  the 
Creator,  and  eftablifhing  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
on  a folid  foundation.  To  this  ufe  Mr.  Maclaurin  fre- 
quently applied  them  : and  he  was  equally  zealous  in  the  de- 
fence of  revealed  religion,  which  he  would  warmly  vindicate, 
whenever  he  found  it  attacked  either  in  converfation  or  writ- 
ing. Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
was  author  of  many  papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
actions  ; “On  the  Conitrudtion  and  Meafures  of  Curves;’’ 
“ On  Equations  with  impofftble  Roots  “ On  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Curves,”  &c.  He  gave  an  “ Account  of  the  An- 
nular Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  at  Edinburgh  in  January  1742 — 3.” 
After  his  death  were  publiflied  his  “ Treatile  on  Algebra,” 
and  his  “ Account  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophical  Dif- 
eoveries.”  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a capital  introdu&ion  to 
the  fcience  of  which  it  treats.  The  author's  defign  with 
regard  to  the  fecond  feems  to  have  been  to  explain  only 
thole  parts  of  fir  Ifaac’s  philofophy  which  have  been,  and 
which  were,  for  fome  time,  controverted,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  reafon  that  his  difeoveries  concerning  light  and 
colours  were  fcarcely  touched  on. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  eminent  perfon,  fpent  in  a courfe 
of  laborious  ftudy  ; in  continually  endeavouring  to  be  ufe- 
ful ; in  improving  curious  and  ufeful  arts,  and  propagating 
truth,  virtue,  and  religion  amongft  mankind.  “ He  was,” 
fays  his  biographer,  “ taken  from  us  at  an  age  when  he  was 
capable  of  doing  much  more,  but  has  left  an  example, 
which  will  be  long  admired  and  imitated,  till  the  revolution 
of  human  affairs  puts  an  end  to  learning  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  ; or  the  ficklenefs  of  men,  and  their  fatiety  of 
the  belt  things,  have  fubftituted  for  this  philofophy  fome 
empty  form  of  falfe  fcience,  and  by  the  one  or  the  other 
means,  we  are  brought  bach  to  our  original  flate  of  bar- 
barity.” Account  of  the  Life,  &c.  of  the  Author  prefixed 
to  the  work  laft-mentioned. 

Maclaurin,  John,  Lord  D rEghorn,  fon  of  the  above, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  December,  1734,  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-fehool  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went 
through  an  academical  courfe  at  the  univerfity  of  that  city. 
He  was  admitted  a member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  at 
Edinburgh  in  1756.  In  1782,  a Royal  Society  was  efta- 
"blifhed  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  Mr.  Maclaurin  was  one  of 
the  original  conflituent  members,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
the  inftitution  he  read  an  Effay  to  prove  that  Troy  was  not 
taken  by  the  Greeks.  In  1787  he  was  raifed  from  the  Scot- 
tifh  bar,  at  which  he  had  praCtifed  long  and  fuccefsfully,  to 
the  bench,  by  the  title  of  lord  Dreghorn.  He  died  in 
1796.  As  an  author  we  have  “ An  Effay  on  Literary  Pro- 
perty;” “ A Collection  of  Criminal  Cafes;”  “An  Effay  on 
•patronage;”  and  fome  poetical  pieces;  befides  which  we  have 
in  the  dramatic  lint  aferibed  to  him,  “ Hampden;”  “ The 
Pubic;”  and  “The  Philofopher’s  Opera.”  During  the 
years  1792,  3,  4,  and  5,  lord  Dreghorn  kept  a journal,  or 
diary,  in  which  he  recorded  the  various  events  that  happened 
in  Europe  during  thofe  years.  From  this  journal  he  made 
a feleCtion  for  publication;  and  in  1799  a (election  of  his 
'lordfhip’s  works  was  printed  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Biog.  Dram. 

MACLE,  in  Mineralogy.  Made  bajaltique , on  Jchorl  eti 
prim  quadranguaires  rhomloidaux , Rome  de  l’lfle  ; Cbt~ 
ajlolit . , Karllen;  Hohlfpadj , Werner;  Hollow-fpor,  Jaine- 


fon  ; Crucite,  Delameth  ; Argil/a  cbiajloliibus,  Lat.  (not  of 
Forfter.) 

This  remarkable  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  only 
cryitallized  ; but  its  forms  are  very  different  from  thofe  of 
all  other  mineral  fubftances  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  not 
eafily  determinable. 

It  is  generally  found  in  long,  (lightly  rhomboids!  prifms  of 
a yeliowifh,  reddifh  or  greenifh  colour  ; each  prifm  is  appa- 
rently produced  by  four  tabular  or  prifmatic  cryftals,  ex- 
ternally ftraight  and  more  or  lefs  exadtly  joined,  internally 
more  or  lefs  feparated  from  one  another:  the  fpace  thus  left 
in  the  centre  of  the  prifm,  and  varying  both  in  form  and  ex- 
tent, is  filled  up  with  a black  or  blueifh-black  fubllance ; 
whence  a tranfverfe  fedtion  of  the  complete  prifmatic 
cryftal  ivprefents  a black  nucleus,  generally  of  a (lightly 
rhombic  figure,  from  each  angle  of  which  a black  line  runs 
towards  the  oppofite  angle  of  the  external  fubftance,  pro- 
ducing a kind  of  crofs,  more  or  lefs  dilated  in  the  centre, 

( Made  tetragramme  of  Haiiy,  pi.  51.  f.  219.)  and  generally 
equally  dilated  at  its  four  extremities  (Made  pentarbombique, 
Haiiy,  ib.  fig.  220.)  Sometimes  the  fame  black  diagonal 
lines  branch  out  into  other  lines,  ( Made  polygranmie,  Haiiy, 
ib.  fig.  221.)  In  the  narrow  prifmatic  variety  the  black  fub- 
ftance forms  by  far  the  principal  part,  appearing  in  the  form 
of  a prifm,  enclofed  in  a thin  cafe  of  the  fame  form,  and  of 
a yellowifli-white  colour. 

The  black  rhombic  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  horizontal 
feftion  of  the  cryftals  appears  at  firft  fight  to  belong  to  a 
prifm  ; but  it  is  generally  the  fedtion  of  a pyramid,  as  is 
manifefted  by  the  increaiingor  diminiihing  fize  of  the  rhombic 
fpot,  according  as  the  tranlverfal  fedlions  are  made  nearer  to 
one  or  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  cryftal. 

The  cryftals  are  generally  middle-fized,  fometimes  very 
narrow  and  acicular ; they  fometimes  adopt  a cylindrical 
form. 

Fradture  more  or  lefs  foliated,  with  a double  cleavage;  the 
principal  one  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  the  prifm. 

It  is  tranflucent  on  the  edges,  at  lead  in  thofe  cryftals  that 
have  the  appearance  of  feldlpar  ; thofe  that  approach  to  the 
nature  of  ileatite  are  opaque. 

Hardnefs  variable,  according  as  the  fubftance  exhibits  the 
appearances  juft  mentioned. 

Specific  gravity  2.9444,  Haiiy;  2.927,  Karften. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  converted  into  a whitfth  fcoria  ; 
the  internal  black  fubftance  melts  into  a blackilh  glafs. 

This  fubftance  has  not  been  fubjedted  to  chemical  ana- 
lyfis. 

Made  occurs  imbedded  in  clay-date.  Mr.  Buch  fufpedts 
that  the  ftreaked  and  fpotted  appearance  of  fome  of  the  varie- 
ties of  primitive  clay-date,  called  frucht  or  kukuk-fehiefer,  is 
produced,  not  by  hornblende,  but  by  minute  cryftals  of 
made  or  hollow  fpar. 

It  is  found  at  Gefrees,  in  the  margraviate  of  Bayreuth ; 
in  ci-devant  Brittany,  in  France  ; and  near  St.  Jago  di  Com- 
poftella,  in  Galicia.  Thofe  of  Brittany  are  more  exactly 
quadrangular.  Some  of  them  have  about  four  and  a half 
lines  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  three  and  a half  inches  in 
length.  Thofe  of  Spain  are  generally  much  thicker,  and  of  a 
rounded  form.  According  to  Haiiy,  the  external  furface 
both  of  the  Spanifh  and  French  macles  frequently  exhibits 
fomething  of  a pearly  luftre. 

It  has  alfo  been  obferved  by  Lelicvre  and  Dolomieu  in 
the  valley  of  Bareges,  in  the  Pyrenees  ; and  by  Raimond  on 
the  plateau  de  Troumoufe,  in  the  High  Pyrenees.  This 
fubftance  has  alfo  been  found  by  Mr.  Davy  in  the  clay-date 
of  Cumberland,  and  in  the  cqunty  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland, 
where  it  lias  lakewife  been  obferved  by  Dr.  FittGi).  Pro- 
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feffor  Link  has  found  it  in  the  mica  flate  of  the  Serra  de 
Marao  in  Portugal.  v 

The  made  has  been  mentioned  by  Boetius  de  Boot  under 
the  name  of  lapis  crueiger.  It  was  applied  at  his  time  as  an 
amulet  for  flopping  hemorrhages,  See  ; and  even  at  the  pre- 
fent  day  it  is  ufed  for  feveral  fuperftitious  purpofes. 

Werner  confiders  this  fubftance  as  nearly  related  to  feld- 
fpar.  Dr.  Fitton  and  Mr.  Stephens,  in  their  very  intereftin'g 
“ Notes  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Part  of  the  Vicinity  of  Dub- 
lin,” fufpeft  that  a connection  exifts  between  the  made  and 
the  andaluflte  (FeUfpar  apyre  of  Haiiy)  ; the  former  gentle- 
man, in  particular,  has  convinced  himfelf  that  colour,  frac- 
ture, luftre,  and  other  characters  obfervable  in  the  cryftalline 
part  of  the  former  fubftance,  completely  agree  with  thofc  of 
the  andalulite. 

Macle,  Criflaux  macl'cs , M acted  cryjlals,  are  the  names 
by  which  feveral  mineralogifts,  and  principally  Rome  de 
1’Ifle,  have  diftinguifhed  the  cryftals  with  re-entering  angles, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  dillinCt  cryftals,  producing  the 
appearance  of  two  halves  of  one  fymmetrical  cryftal,  which 
in  the  aft  of  uniting  have  turned  on  each  other  in  fuch  a man- 
ner/ that  the  planes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  one  correfpond 
to  thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  other,  or  nearly  fo.  Such 
cryftals  are  denominated  criflaux  tranfpofes  and  hemitropes  by 
Haiiy  ; and  Ziuillings-kryjlalle  by  Werner. 

MACLIN,  Charles,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Ireland, 
probably  born  in  the  county  of  Weft  Meath,  of  a family 
named  M‘Laughlin,  which  was  anglicifed  to  that  by  which 
he  was  ever  afterwards  known.  He  was  born  about  the  ift 
of  May  169"),  and  in  1708  abfeonding  from  his  mother,  then 
a'widow,  he  came  over  to  England.  For  fome  mifconduCt 
with  regard  to  a female  connection  he  was  fent  back  to  Ire- 
land. Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  certain  under- 
graduates of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  took  up  the  em- 
ployment of  bargeman  in  that  college,  read  much  for  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  and  remained  in  that  degraded 
flate  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  then 
came  to  London,  made  a connexion  with  a (trolling  company 
of  players,  and  aCted  the  part  of  harlequin.  After  leading 
an  extraordinary  courfe  of  life,  he  was  again  reftored  to  his 
mother,  and  returned  a penitent  to  his  former  ftation  in 
Trinity  college.  In  1716  he  arrived  in  England  for  the 
third  time,  joined  a company  of  players  at  Briftol,  then  at- 
tached himfelf  to  feveral  ftrolling  companies,  and  afterwards 
made  his  entre  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields,  where 
his  merit  w’as  firft  difeovered  in  a trifling  charaCler  in  Field- 
ing’s “ Coffee -houfe  Politician,”  which,  it  is  faid,  would  in 
any  other  hands  have  gone  unnoticed  He  now  for  feveral 
fucceflive  feafons  performed  comic  charafters,  and  on  the 
tenth  of  May  1735,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Mr.  Hallam, 
ar^aftor  in  the  fame  theatre  with  himfelf,  in  a private  quar- 
rel. He  was  brought  to  trial  in  confequence  ; but  no  ma- 
licious intent  appearing  in  evidence  he  was  acquitted.  In 
1741  he  eftablifhed  his  fame  as  an  aCfor,  in  the  character  of 
Shylock  in  “ The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  and  by  his  fine  and 
impreffive  manner  reftored  to  the  ftage  a play  which  had  been 
forty  years  fupplanted  by  lord  Lanfdown’s  “ Jew'  of  Ve- 
nice.” The  manager  and  performers  having  about  this 
time  difagrecd,  Maclin,  and  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  of 
the  company,  among  whom  was  Garrick,  revolted,  and 
figned  a formal  agreement,  by  which  they  were  bound  not 
to  accede  to  any  terms  which  might  be  propofed  to  them 
by  the  patentee,  without  confent  of  the  fubferibers.  The 
fcccders  applied,  but  without  effeft , for  the  grant  of  a new 
patent,  of  courfe  they  found  themfelves  under  the  hard  ne- 
ceflity  of  agreeing  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  manager, 
who  aferibed  the  revolt  of  the  players  to  the  influence  and 
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fuggeftion  of  Maclin,  and  refolved  to  punifh  him  for  hi* 
ingratitude.  To  the  others  he  was  reconciled,  but  the  fen- 
tence  of  eternal  banifhment  from  his  theatre  w'as  pronounced 
againft  the  man  who  had  been  once  his  friend  and  advifer. 
A change  in  the  management,  by  which  Mr.  James  Lacey 
fucceeded  Fleetwood,  reftored  Maclin  to  his  ufual  employ- 
ment. This  was  in  1747,  and  in  the  following  fpring  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  manager  of  the  Dublin 
theatre,  by  which  he  engaged  his  fervices  for  two  years,  but 
fcarcely  had  he  gone  through  the  duties  of  his  ftation  a Angle 
month,  when  he  took  offence  at  fome  inftances  of  fuppofed 
negleft,  which  ended  in  a feparation  from  that  concern. 
After  various  incidents,  he,  in  1753,  obtained  from  Mr.  Gar- 
rick the  ufe  of  his  theatre  for  a Angle  night,  and  took  a 
formal  leave  of  the  ftage,  in  a prologue  written  for  the  oc- 
caflon,  in  which  he  introduced  his  daughter  as  an  adtrefs  to 
the  protedlion  of  the  public.  He  now  projected  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a tavern  and  coffee-houfe  which  was  to  make 
his  fortune  : this  he  foon  after  converted  into  a debating  and 
fpouting  club,  under  the  name  of  “ The  Britifh  Inquifition 
but  Maclin  was  wholly  unftt  for  the  buftnefs  of  a tavern- 
keeper,  became  a prey  to  every  needy  and  unprincipled  vil- 
lain, and,  in  Feb.  1755,  was  feen  in  the  lift  of  bankrupts. 
On  his  examination  before  the  commifiioners  every  thing 
turned  to  his  charadter,  except  that  he  had  been  miferably 
deftcient  in  prudence,  and  in  the  end  he  paid  twenty-fliil- 
lings  in  the  pound.  He  next  joined  Mr.  Barry  in  founding 
a new  theatre  in  Dublin,  where,  however,  he  did  not  remain 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  in  17^9  he  returned  to 
London  and  made  an  engagement  at  Drury-larte,  at  a very 
confiderable  falary,  and  brought  out  his  farce  of  Love  a-la- 
Mode,  which,  though  oppofed  at  flrft,  was  received  in  Lon- 
don and  at  Dublin  with  unbounded  applaufe.  Maclin  in  a 
fhort  time  transferred  himfelf  from  Drury-lane  to  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  to  which  he  continued  uniformly  attached. 
He  obtained  great  and  almoft  univerfal  and  unbounded  ap- 
plaufe as  an  adtor  in  comedy,  but  in  1773  he  was  determined 
to  attempt  the  charadfer  of  Macbeth  in  tragedy ; in  this  new 
line  he  gave  full  fatisfadfion  to  his  friends,  but  the  public, 
headed  by  a few  violent  fpirits,  probably  his  perfonal  ene- 
mies, were  fo  much  enraged  at  his  attempting  tragedy,  that 
for  a long  time  they  would  not  admit  him  in  his  own  comic 
parts,  and  he  was  formally  difmiffed  from  the  theatre.  In 
1775  he  brought  his  adlion  againft  his  opponents,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  a verdidl  in  his  favour,  he  willingly  relinquifhed 
the  damages  awarded  in  his  favour  upon  the  moft  liberal 
terms,  a circumftance  which  drew  from  lord  chief  juftice 
Mansfteld  the  following  handfome  and  well-turned  compli- 
ment; “You  have  met  with  great  applaufe  to-day:  you 
never  a died  your  part  better.”  From  this  period  Maclin 
occaftonally  performed  and  paid  a viflt  to  Dublin  during  Mr. 
Daly’s  management.  In  1788,  and  again  in  1789,  while 
adling  his  favourite  charadters,  he  fuddenly  loft  his  memory, 
and  in  the  fecond  inftance  he  refolved  to  make  no  other 
effort ; but  lay  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  publifhed  by  lub- 
feription  his  two  pieces  “ The  Man  of  the  World  and 
“ Love  a-la-Mode  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
fuperintended  the  printing,  and  his  other  friends,  1300/.  was 
raifed,  with  which  an  annuity  of  200/.  was  fettled  on  himfelf, 
and  75/.  per  anti,  on  his  wife,  if  fhe  furvived  him. 

Mr.  Maclin  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1797,  at  the  age  of 
107,  if  he  were  born  at  the  period  before-mentioned,  but 
of  this  the  reader  (hould  be  apprized  there  were  fome  ferious 
doubts  entertained.  His  remains  were  interred  under  the 
chancel  of  Covent  Garden  church.  Mr.  Maclin,  fays  his 
biographer,  was  in  his  private  charadler  a tender  hufband,  a 
good  father,  and  a fteady  friend.  To  his  ftrmnefs  and  refo- 
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lution  in  fupporting  the  rights  of  his  theatrical  brethren,  it 
was  owing  that  they  have  been  relieved  from  a fpbciesof  op- 
prcfiion  to  which  they  had  been  ignominioufly  fubjedled  for 
many  years,  whenever  the  caprice  or  malice  of  their  enemies 
chofe  to  exert  itfelf.  We  allude  to  the  profecution  which 
he  carried  on  againft  a fet  of  infignificant  beings,  who,  call- 
ing themfelves  “ The  Town,”  ufed  frequently  to  dillurb  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  to  the  terror  of  the  adtors, 
as  well  as  to  the  annoyance  and  difgrace  of  the  public.  As 
a comedian  his  principal  and  molt  important  parts  were  fir 
Gilbert  Wrangle  in  “ The  Refufal iir  Archy  M‘Sar- 
cafm  in  his  own  farce  of  “ Love  a-la-Mode;”  and  fir  Per- 
tinax  Mac  Sycophant  in  “ The  Man  of  the  World,”  writ- 
ten alfo  by  himfelf,  and  firft  brought  forward  in  1781. 
Maclin  alfo  made  a fine  figure  in  the  character  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s  Iago  ; but  the  part  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  Ihine 
without  a competitor  was  that  of  Shylock.  Befides  the 
dramatic  works  already  referred  to,  Maclin  wrote  a tragedy 
of  “ King  Henry  VII.  or  the  Popilh  Impoftor “ A Will 
or  no  Will “ The  fufpicious  Hulband  criticifed  ; or  the 
Plague  of  Envy;”  “The  Fortune  Hunters;”  and  fomc 
other  pieces.  Biog.  Dram. 

MACNEN-ABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
Segeftan;  111  miles  S.S.E.  of  Zareng. 

MACOGUA,  a fort  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Domingo  river.  N.  lat.  120  20'. 

MACOKETH,  or  Macokktch,  Great,  a river  of 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Mifiifippi  from  the  north-weft, 
in  N.  lat.  42 ' 23'.  Little  Macoketch  falls  through  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Miflifippi  about  45  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  former. 

MACOLOE,  one  of  the  Querimba  ifiands,  in  the  In- 
dian fea.  S.  lat.  n°  10'. 

MACOMER,  a town  of  the  iftand  of  Sardinia;  16 
miles  W,  of  Bofa. 

MACON,  a town  of  France,  principal  place  of  a dif- 
tridf,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
Bear  the  Saone ; before  the  revolution  the  metropolis  of  a 
fmall  country  called  the  “ Maconnois,”  which  was  formerly 
a county  and  the  lee  of  a bifhop.  It  contained  four  churches, 
a commandery  of  Malta,  feven  convents,  a college,  and  an 
hofpital.  Its  trade  is  confiderable.  The  place  contains  in 
two  cantons  5807,  and  the  cantons  20,252  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  177-i  kiliometres,  in  28  communes.  N.  lat.  46° 
18'.  E.  long.  40  55'. 

MACONDEGAY  Islands,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the 
bay  of  Gunong-Tellu,  or.  the  E.  coaft  of  the  iftand  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  o3  30'.  E.  long  120  25'. 

MACONIA,  a town  of  Pegu  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Pegu. 

MACOPIN,  a fmall  river  of  America,  which  runs  from 
the  S.E.  into  the  Illinois,  18  miles  from  the  Miflifippi,  20 
yards  wide  and  navigable  nine  miles  in  the  hills  : the  (bore, 
which  is  low,  is  covered  with  maple,  alh,  button-wood,  & c. : 
the  land  abounds  with  timber,  and  is  overrun  with  high 
weeds.  , 

MACORIZ,  a fmall  river  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  iftand  of 
St.  Domingo  ; t6  leagues  E.  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo. 

MACOTERA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Salamanca. 

MACOTTO,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  iftand  of 
Lu^on.  N.  lat,  13°  X21.  E.  long.  123  ’ 8'. 

MACOU,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia;  75  miles  S.  of 
Erivan. 

MACOUBA  St.  Ann,  Le,  a town  of  the  iftand  of 
Martinico.  N.  lat.  14°  54'.  W.  long.  6i°  17'. 

MACOUBEA,  in  Botany,  occurs  only  in  Juftieu  and 

A'-'blet,  the  former  having  taken  it  from  the  Supplement  of 


the  latter  author’s  work  on  the  Plants  of  Guiana,  where  it  Is 
figured  in  t.  378. — The  only  parts  of  fructification  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  are  Peric.  Capfule  orbicular, 
fiightly  comprelfed,  fometimes  obtufely  triangular,  of  one 
cell ; hollow  withiniide  ; rough,  reddith  and  marked  with 
grey  fpots  on  the  outfide.  See(ls  numerous,  oblong,  incurved, 
obtufe,  convex  above,  furrowed  below,  inftofed  in  a white 
membrane,  and  attached  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  pericarp. 
— M.  guianenjis  is  a tree  rifing  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 
Its  wood  is  of  a greenifh-yellow,  and  in  drying  has  a dil- 
agreeable  fmell.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  footllalks,  ovate, 
acute,  entire.  Fruit  as  big  as  oranges,  in  chillers,  at  the 
divarications  of  the  branches.  The  whole  tree  abounds 

with  a milky  juice Aublet  found  it  in  the  woods  of 

Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  February.  Jufiieu  places  Macoubcce 
in  the  natural  order  of  Guttifera  on  the  authority  of  Aublet’s 
defeription. 

MACOUCOUA,  is  the  Caribbean  name  of  the  plant  in 
queftion,  as  we  learn  from  Aublet.  — It  is  noticed  by  Juftieu 
as  nearly  allied  to  Ilex,  but  figured  by  Lamarck  under  its. 
vernacular  and  generic  name. —Aubl.  Guian.  88.  La- 
marck Dili.  v.  3.  669.  Illuftr.  t.  75.  Juflf.  379.— Clafs 
and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rhamrdy 
JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven, 
into  four,  fhort,  acute  feguients.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubu- 
lar, Handing  upon  the  receptacle;  tube  very  Ihort ; limb, 
divided  into  four,  roundilh  lobes.  Slant.  Filaments  four, 
within  the  divifions  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  roundifh,  of  two 
cells.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  very  fmall,  roundilh  ; ftyle 
none  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  and  Seeds  unknown. 

1.  M.  guianenjis.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  34.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  75.  The  only  Ipecies  known.  A native  of  woods  in 

Guiana  and  Cayenne,  flowering  in  February The  trunk 

of  this  tree  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  much  branched. 
Bark  thick,  hard,  brittle,  white  externally.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, nearly  feflile,  polilhed,  oval,  otitufe  and  fometimes 
ending  in  a fort  of  jagged  point.  Flowers  corymbofe,  axil- 
lary, on  footllalks,  white.  Fruit  unknown. — The  natives 
ufe  the  bark  of  this  tree  merely  for  fuel. 

MACOURIA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  5 . W.  long.  53  46'. 

MACOWAL,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sirhind  ; 50  miles  N.  of  Sirhind. 

MACOYAQUI,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mayo;  70  miles  E.N  E.  of  Santa  Cruz. 

MACPHERSON,  James,  in  Biography,  a modern  writer 
of  feme  celebrity,  was  born,  in  1738,  at  Ruthven,  in  the 
county  of  Invernefs.  He  ftudied  at  the  univerlkies  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  while  he  was  a refident  at 
the  latter,  lie  publifhed  a poem,  entitled  “ The  Highlands/* 
which  difplayed  fome  genius,  though  undifciplined  by  good 
tafte.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  never  entered 
upon  its  duties.  In  1760  he  was  living  as  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Balgowan,  and  about  this 
time  he  publifhed  “ Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected 
in.  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  tranllated  trom  the  Gaelic 
and  Erie  Languages.”  The  Angularity  of  ihefe  pieces, 
the  novelty  of  their  ftyle  anc)  imagery,  and  the  idea  that 
they  were  t he  product  of  a remote  age  and  rude  people, 
caufed  them  to  be  received  with  great  interell  by  many 
lovers  of  poetry  ; and  as  hopes  were  given  that  other  works 
of  the  fame  kind  might  be  recovered,  a fubfcription  was, 
fet  on  foot  to  enable  Macpherfon  to  leave  his  employment, 
and  viGt  the  Highlands  for  that  purpofe.  The  refuft  of 
this  million,  or  of  his  own  leifure,  was  the  epic  poem  of 
“ Fingal,”  and  feveral  other  pieces,  which  were  faid  to  be 
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•ompofed  by  Ofiian,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  king  of  the  High- 
lands. An  animated  controverfy  was  foon  kindled  relative 
to  their  authenticity : the  Scotch  were,  in  general,  on  the 
fide  favourable  to  the  national  honour  ; but  many  learned 
and  able  writers  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  reje&ed 
their  claims  to  the  antiquity  afiumed.  The  arguments  urged 
againd  their  authenticity,  were  drawn  from  the  improbability 
of  the  exidence  and  prefervation  of  regular  epic  poems 
among  an  uncivilized  people  who  had  not  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters ; the  abundance  of  poetic  ornament,  and  the  elevation 
and  delicacy  of  moral  fentiment,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  all  mixture  of  puerility  and  extravagance.  Whatever 
was  their  origin,  they  met  with  a number  of  enthufiaftic 
admirers,  and  were  trail flated  into  feveral  languages  : they 
were  commented  upon  by  critics,  and  admitted  as  evidence 
of  manners,  habits,  and  cultoms  by  hiftorians  and  antiqua- 
rians. The  blind  Ofiian  was  placed  in  company  with  the 
blind  Homer,  and  the  wild  mountains  and  heaths  of  the 
Highlands  were  converted  into  clafiic  ground.  The  ori- 
ginals were  now  loudly  called  for,  and  indirect  promifes  made 
that  they  fliould  appear,  till  at  length  the  fuppofed  tranf- 
lator,  indead  of  convincing  or  conciliating  the  fceptical,  at- 
tempted to  filence  them  by  a tone  of  infolent  aflumption. 
The  controverfy,  however,  continued  during  the  life  of  Mac- 
pherfon,  and  is  not,  indeed,  at  this  moment  completely  ter- 
minated, there  being  Hill  advocates  who  juftify  the  claims  of 
Ofiian  as  the  real  authol  of  the  works  publilhed  under  his 
name.  Dr.  Aikin,  in  the  General  Biography,  obferves, 
that  the  late  maderly  difeuflion  of  the  topic  by  Mr.  Lairy 
feems  to  have  produced  a general  opinion,  that  at  lead  the 
great  mafs  of  the  poems  is  modern  fidtion  ; and  curiofity  is 
now  moftly  limited  to  the  enquiry  how  far  it  may  have  had  a 
foundation  in  the  traditionary  dories  dill  current  in  the  High- 
lands. In  1764,  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  taken  by  governor 
Johndone  to  Penfacola,  in  Florida,  as  his  fecretary.  After 
executing  his  office  in  fettling  the  government  of  that  colony, 
he  vifited  feveral  of  the  Wed  India  iflands,  and  fome  of 
the  North  American  provinces,  and  returned  in  1766.  Re- 
fuming his  literary  purfuits,  he  publilhed,  in  1771,  “An 
Introduction  to  the  Hidory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” 
which  is  elegantly  written,  and  contains  much  valuable  mat- 
ter. He  next  publilhed  a fort  of  prole  tranfiation  of  Homer, 
which  obtained  for  him  neither  fame  nor  profit,  and  was 
foon  difmifled  t®  total  oblivion.  He  now  devoted  himfelf 
wholly  to  hidorical  and  political  compofition,  and  in  1775 
publilhed  “ The  Hidory  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Rei- 
teration to  the  Acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,”  in 
two  volumes,  quarto.  This’  was  at  the  fame  time  accom- 
panied with  two  other  volumes  of  original  papers,  ferving  as 
documents  and  authorities  for  the  hidory.  Although  the 
author  difeovered  a conliderable  prediledtion  for  the  Stuart 
family,  and  appeared  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the 
reprefentations  of  facts  made  by  James  II.  in  the  manu- 
feript  memoirs  of  his  o\vn  life,  yet  it  certainly  made  a va- 
luable addition  to  the  knowledge  of  that  period  of  Englilh 
hidory.  Mr.  Macpherfon  next  engaged  in  political  warfare, 
and  when  the  refidance  of  the  Americans  called  forth  the 
pen,  as  well  as  the  fword  of  authority,  he  was  engaged  as 
one  of  the  ablefi.  He  publilhed  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The 
Rights  of  Great  Britain  aderted  againd  the  Claims  of  the 
Colonies,”  for  which  he  obtained  great  credit,  on  account 
of  the  dyle  and  argument : it  was  very  indudrioufiy  cir- 
culated by  the  agents  and  adherents  of  government.  This 
was  printed  in  1776,  and  in  1779  he  wrote  “ A Short  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Oppolition  during  the  lad  Seflion  of  Parlia- 
ment, ’’  which  was  highly  commended.  His  fervices  were 
not  neglected,  and  he  received  from  tliofe,  whofe  caule  he 


vindicated,  the  lucrative  pod  of  agent  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  whofe  concerns  with  the  Eait  India  company  were, 
at  that  period,  very  perplexed.  Mr.  Macpherfon  did  not 
receive  the  emoluments  without  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  wrote  feveral  appeals  to  the  public  in  beha!f  of 
this  potentate  ; and  it  being  judged  neceflary  that  the  nabob 
fhould  have  a reprefentative  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he 
was  returned,  in  1 780,  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Camelford,  and  was  re-eledted  in  1784  and  1790.  After 
this  we  find  that  his  health  was  in  a declining  date,  he  re- 
tired to  a feat  which  he  had  built,  called  Bellevue,  near  In- 
vernefs,  where  he  died,  in  February  1796.  His  remains 
were  depofited  in  Wedminder  Abbey  : he  bequeathed  300/. 
to  be  laid  out  in  a monument  of  him,  to  be  erected  at  Belle- 
vue ; and  jooo/.  to  defray  thetxpence  of  printing  and  pub- 
lifiting  the  original  Ofiian.  Gen.  Biog. 

Macpherson’s  Strait,  in  Geography,  a channel  in  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  between  Banks’s  ifland  and  St.  Su- 
fanna.  N,  lat.  10°  37'. 

MACQUER,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  and  emi- 
nent chemid,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1710,  and  became  a 
dodtor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
metropolis,  profeffor  of  pharmacy,  and  cenfor-royal.  He 
was,  likewife,  a member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of 
Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Paris,  and  conduced  the  medical 
and  chemical  departments  of  the  Journal  des  S5avans.  He 
had  the  merit  of  purfuing  chemidry,  not  fo  much  with  a 
view  of  multiplying  the  preparations  of  pharmacy,  which 
had  condituted  the  leading  enquiries  of  experimentalids  be- 
fore his  time  ; but  engaged  in  it  as  a department  of  natural 
philofophy,  and  gained  a conliderable  reputation  by  the  pub- 
lication of  feveral  ufeful  and  popular  works  on  the  fubjedt. 
In  fail,  he  was  one  of  the  mod  fuccefsful  cultivators  ot  the 
fcience,  upon  rational  principles,  previous  to  the  new  model- 
ling which  it  has  received  within  the  lad  twenty-five  years. 
He  died  in  1784.  The  following  is  a lid  of  his  publications : 

1.  “ Elemens  de  Chymie  Theorique,”  1749 — 1753,  i2mo. 

2.  “ Elemens  de  Chymie  Pratique,”  two  volumes,  ismo. 

3.  “ Plan  dhin  Cours  de  Chymie  experimentaleet  raifonnee,” 
i2mo.,  1737.  This  was  compofed  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Baume,  who  was  adociated  with  him  in  his  ledtures. 

4 “ Didtionnaire  de  Chymie,”  two  volumes,  Svo.,  1766. 
Tliefe  works  have  all  been  tranflated  into  Englilh  and 
German  ; the  Dictionary  particularly  by  Mr.  Keir,  with 
great  additions  and  improvements.  3.  “ Formulae  Medica- 
mentorum  Magidralium,”  1763  ; and  he  had  alfo  a lhare 
in  the  compofition  of  the  “ Pharmacopeia  Parifienfis,”  of 
1758.  Eloy  Didt.  Hid.  de  la  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

Macquek,  Philip,  an  hidorical  -writer,  was  born  at  Pari* 
in  1720.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but  the  weaknefs 
of  his  conditution  prevented  him  from  taking  an  adtive  part 
in  his  profeflion,  and  he  accordingly  devoted  himfelf  to  lite- 
rary occupations.  His  principal  works  were  “ Abregc 
Chronologique  de  l’Hidoire  Eccleiiaitique,”  three  volumes, 
8vo.,  compofed  after  the  manner  of  Hefnault’s  Chronolo- 
gical Hiftory  of  France  ; “ Les  Annales  Romains ;”  and 
“ Abrege  Chronologique  de  l’Hidoire  d’Efpagne  et  de 
Portugal,”  two  volumes,  Svo.  He  had  a lhare  in  the  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Artset  Metiers,”  and  other  confiderable  works. 
He  died  in  1770,  leaving  behind  him  an  excellent  eharadier 
for  fimplicity  and  unaffedted  integrity. 

MACREUSE,  in  Ornithology , the  Anas  Nigra,  Scoter 
or  Black  Diver.  See  Duck. 

MACRI,  or  Macaki  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  Natolia,  in  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  called 
the  gulf  of  Macri,  anciently  “ Glaucus  Smus  ;**  70  mils* 
S.W.  of  Satalia.  N.  lat.  36  5S'.  E.  long.  290  30’. 
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MAORI  ANUS,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  in  Biography, 
an  Egyptian  of  obfcure  birth,  who,  from  a private  foldier, 
rofe  to  the  higheft  command  in  the  army,  and  proclaimed 
himfelf  emperor  when  Valerian  had  been  made  prifoner  by 
the  Perlians,  A.D.  260.  He  maintained  his  ufurped  power 
by  the  influence  of  his  liberality : his  two  fons,  Macrianus 
and  Quietus,  were  invefted  with  the  imperial  purple,  and 
during  a fhort  period  the  enemies  of  Rome  were  feverally 
defeated  either  by  the  emperors  or  their  generals.  When 
he  had  fupported  his  dignity  for  a year  in  the  Eaftern  parts 
of  the  world,  Macrianus  marched  towards  Rome  to  crufh 
Gallienus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was  de- 
feated in  Ulyricum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put 
to  death,  with  his  fon,  at  his  own  defire. 

MACRINUS  Opilius,  ’a  native  of  Caefarea,  in  Africa, 
who  from  the  loweft  origin  rofe  to  the  high  dignity  of  em- 
peror of  the  world.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a (lave,  and  to 
have  exhibited  in  public  fhows  in  the  chara&er  of  a gladiator, 
which  fa&s  have  been  doubted,  as  he  railed  himfelf  to  repu- 
tation as  a pleader  in  the  courts.  He  became  the  Reward  of 
Plautianus,  the  minifter  of  Severus,  and  on  his  difgrace  and 
fall  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life,  and  was  bamfhed  to 
Africa,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  by  the  united  profef- 
fions  of  rhetorician,  pleader,  and  counfellor.  After  fome 
abfence  he  was  recalled  from  his  exile  by  Severus,  who 
made  him  poll-matter  on  the  Flaminian  way.  Caracalia 
afterwards  created  him  a Roman  knight,  and  he  rofe  through 
the  different  employments  to  the  high  office  of  pretorian- 
prefeil,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  honour  and  integrity. 
He  at  length  became  an  objeft  of  the  emperor’s  fufpicions, 
and  faw,  or  imagined  that  he  faw,  his  own  fafety  entirely 
depended  upon  ftriking  the  firtt  blow,  and  accordingly  en- 
gaged a difcoRtented  foldier  to  ttab  the  tyrant,  which  he 
effefted.  He  immediately  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  throne 
by  an  election  of  the  foldiers  in  the  year  217,  and  the  fenate 
confirmed  the  choice  of  the  military.  Macrinus  was  not 
deftitute  of  qualities  and  principles  worthy  of  his  high  fta- 
tion,  and  by  the  punifhment  of  informers,  and  the  refpedtt 
which  he  himfelf  paid,  and  which  he  caufed  others  to  pay 
to  the  laws,  he  reftored  tranquillity  to  his  country.  Thefe 
promifing  appearances  did  not  long  continue,  and  the  timi- 
dity which  Macrinus  betrayed  in  buying  a peace  of  Arta- 
banus,  the  Parthian,  by  a large  fum  of  money,  rendered  him 
odius  to  his  fubjefts,  and  while  he  affe&ed  to  imitate  the 
virtuous  Aurelius,  without  poffeffing  the  good  qualities  of 
his  heart,  he  became  contemptible  and  infignificant.  The 
army,  who  had  raifed  Macrinus  to  the  purple,  now  took  a 
decided  part  againtt  him  ; the  whole  army  mutinied,  and 
their  tumult  was  increafed  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  their 
power  and  numbers.  At  this  time  the  youug  Bafianus  was 
produced  as  the  natural  fon  of  Caracalia,  and  was  declared 
emperor  by  the  army.  Macrinus,  at  firtt,  was  refolved  to 
oppofe  his  competitor  : the  two  .armies  met,  and  a bloody 
battle  enfued  : the  fortune  of  the  day  remained  fome  time 
very  dubious,  when  Macrinus,  who  might  probably  have 
been  vi&orious  had  he  been  firm  and  fteady,  fhamefully  fled, 
leaving  his  enemies  in  poffeffion  of  the  field,  and  eventually 
of  the  crown.  He  puffed  through  Antioch,  croffed  Letter 
Afia  in  difguife,  and  arrived  at  Chalcedonia  with  the  intention 
of  patting  over  into  Europe  ; but  being  there  recognifed,  he 
was  feized  and  conveyed  towards  Cappadocia.  On  the  road 
news  was  brought  him  that  his  fon  had  been  taken  prifoner 
and  put  to  death,  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  he  leaped  from 
the  chariot,  and  in  the  fall  broke  his  arm  ; the  guards,  dread- 
ing the  lofs  of  their  captive,  inflantly  difpatched  him,  and 
carried  his  head  to  his  rival.  This  circumftance  happened 
in  the  mouth  of  June  218,  after  a reign  of  fourteen  months. 
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Hiftorians  mention,  to  the  honour  of  this  emperor,  that  he 
meditated  a great  reform  in  jurifprudence,  by  abolifhingall 
thofe  imperial  referipts  which  had  obtained  the  authority  of 
laws,  though  often  iffued  on  particular  occafions,  and  didlated 
by  the  caprice  of  the  prince  on  the  throne  ; but  the  fhortnefs 
of  his  reign  prevented  the  execution  of  this  and  other  plans 
which  he  had  devifed  for  the  public  good.  Gibbon.  Cre- 
vier. 

Macrinus,  Salmoneus,  a modern  Latin  poet,  whofe 
proper  name  was  John  Salmon,  was  born  at  Louduu,  and 
flourifhed  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  obtained  fo  high  a 
reputation  as  a poet,  efpecially  in  the  clafs  of  Lyrics,  that 
he  was  called  the  Horace  of  his  time.  He  was  appointed 
preceptor  of  the  two  fons  of  Rene,  of  Savoy,  and  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  in  this  employment,  that  he  was  received  at 
court,  and  acquired  the  friendiliip  of  feveral  of  the  principal 
perfons  who  frequented  it.  He  wrote  a great  number  of 
verfes,  of  which  fome  of  the  bell  are  thofe  to  his  wife.  He 
died  in  the  year  1557.  Several  of  his  poems  are  contained 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  “ Delicite  Poetarum  Gallico- 
rum  and  a collection  of  his  felcA  hymns  was  printed  by 
R Stephanus.  He  had  a fon  Charles,  who  is  faid  to  have 
furpaffed  his  father  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  to  have  equalled  him  in  his  Latin  poetry.  He 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  Catharine  of  Navarre,  fitter  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  unfortunately  perilhed  in  the  bloody  maf- 
facre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Moreri. 

MACROBIUS,  Aurelius  Theodosius,  a Latin  writer 
and  eminent  critic,  who  flourifhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century^  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a Greek,  but  the 
place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  is,  indeed,  claimed  by 
the  people  of  Parma,  who  fhew  his  tomb,  but  he  refers  his 
birth-place  to  a country  in  which  the  Latin  language  was 
not  vernacular.  He  undoubtedly  lived  at  Rome,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  he  was  the  fame  Macrobius  who  was 
great  chamberlain  Under  Honorius  and  Theodofius  II.  It 
has  likewife  been  difputed  whether  he  was  with  regard  to 
his  religion  a Chriftian  or  Pagan.  The  fuppofition  that  he 
held,  the  office  of  chamberlain  under  the  Chrillian  emperors 
has  been  the  chief,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  ground  for  ima- 
gining him  to  have  been  a Chrillian,  fince  the  language  of 
his  writings  and  the  interlocutors  in  his  dialogue  are  entirely 
heathen.  He  wrote  a Commentary  on  Cicero's  “ Dream 
of  Scipio,”  from  which  it  appears  he  was  a Piatonift  : and 
a dialogue,  entitled  “ Saturnalia,”  or  Mifcellanits,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  at  a fettival  of  Saturn, 
by  a company  of  learned  perfons,  wdiofe  names  are  thofe  of 
fome  of  the  molt  learned  fcholars  ©f  that  time.  The  quef- 
tions  treated  of  related  to  topics  of  antiquity,  mythology, 
hiftory,  and  poetry,  difeuffed  in  a pleafing  way,  and  with 
references  to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  and  to  the  laws 
and  cuttoms  of  the  Romans;  and  although  the  ftyle  is  not 
pure,  and  the  arrarigement  cannot  be  commended,  yet  it  is  a 
work  of  conliderable  merit,  and  of  much  utility  as  a help 
to  clafiical  erudition,  and  as  containing  fome  curious  obfer- 
vations  on  the  two  greatett  epic  poems  of  antiquity.  The 
belt  editions  of  this  author  are  thofe  of  the  Variorum  ; and 
Gronovius  in  1670,  and  Leipfic  in  1777.  Macrobius  has 
been  regarded  and  cenfured  as  a plagiarift,  but  without  juft 
reafon,  as  he  exprefsly  mentions,  in  his  preface,  an  intention 
of  borrowing  from  any  exifting  authors  whatever  might  fuit 
his  purpofe. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Macrobius  are  ftill  preferred, 
among  others,  his  Commentary  on  Cicero’s  Somnium  Sclpio- 
nis,  and  his  Saturnalia,  in  feven  books.  In  this  lail  work 
there  are  many  interetting  paffages  concerning  ancient 
Bufic. 
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MACROCEPHALUS,  in  Natural Hiflory,  a genus  of 
infedts  of  the  order  Hemiptera.  The  generic  charaAer  is, 
that  it  has  an  infleAed  fnout ; the  (heath  is  one-valved,  three- 
jointed,  and  furtiifhed  with  three  bridles  ; it  has  neither 
jaws,  feelers,  nor  lip  ; the  antennae  are  projecting,  very 
fhort,  fubmoniliform,  clavate  ; the  head  is  oblong,  cylin- 
drical above  ; the  fcutel,  which  is  as  long  as  the  abdomen, 
is  depreffed  a id  membranaceous.  There  is  but  a dngle 

Species. 

Cimicoides,  which  is  found  in  North  America,  and  is 
rather  lefs  than  the  Cimex  erofus  : the  body  is  of  a ferru- 
ginous grey  ; the  fcutel  is  of  a pale  afh  colour  with  a yel- 
losv  fpot ; the  under  wings  are  purplifh-violet,  and  the  fore- 
(hanks  are  thickened 

Macrocephalus,  Maxj/oxE^aXor,  compounded  of  yiaxpo.;, 
great , and  xs^ata,  head , denotes  a perfon  with  a head  larger 
or  longer  than  the  common  fize. 

Alacrocephali , or  long-heads,  is  a name  given  to  a certain 
people,  who,  according  to  the  account  of  authors,  were 
famous  for  the  unfeemly  length  of  their  heads  ; yet  cultom 
fo  far  habituated  them  to  it,  that  indead  of  looking  on  it  as 
a deformity,  they  edeemed  it  a beauty,  and  as  foon  as  the 
child  was  born,  moulded  and  fafhioned  its  head  in  their  hands 
to  as  great  a length  as  polfible,  and  afterwards  ufed  all  fuch 
rollers  and  bandages  as  might  feem  mod  likely  to  determine 
its  growing  long. 

MxVCROCERCI,  the  name  edablifhed  by  Dr.  Hill  for 
a large  genus  of  animalcules,  didinguifhed  from  all  others 
by  having  tails  longer  than  their  bodies.  Sqp  Aximalcule 
and  Vorticella. 

MACROCNEMUM,  in  Botany,  from  yuxxpo;,  long,  and 
xvr,|u.r,,  a leg,  alluding,  as  it  feems,  to  the  long  dalks  by  which 
its  cinders  of  flowers  are  fupported.  Browne  Jam.  165. 
Linn.  Gen.  90.  Schreb.  120.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  x.  933. 
Mart.  Mill.  DiA.  v.  3.  Jufl.  200. — Clafs  and  order,  Pen • 
iandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacece,  Juff.  ' 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
five-toothed,  permanent  ; often  bearing  a foliaceous,  fialked, 
internal  appendage.  Cor.  or  one  petal,  tubular  ; its  limb 
fmall,  in  five  ovate,  (lightly  fpreading  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  awl-(haped,  viilofe,  (horter  than  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  ovate,  compreffed,  in  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  Pifl. 
Germen  inferior,  contal ; dyle  Ample,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; digma  thickifh,  tvvo-lobed.  Peric.  Capfule  ob- 
long, fomewhat  turbinate,  two-celled,  and  two-valved, 
burlling  lengthwife,  the  partitions  from  the  middle  of  each 
valve.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  on  a feparate  linear  re- 
ceptacle in  each  cell. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular,  five-cleft.  Capfule  inferior, 
oblong,  of  two  cells  ; the  valves  burding  longitudinally, 
with  partitions  from  their  centre.  Seeds  imbricated. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  allied  to  Cinchona , but  differs  effen- 
tially  in  the  ftruAure  of  its  capfule.  Its  great  peculiarity 
conlids  in  the  large,  leaf-like,  coloured,  llalked,  folitary 
•appendages,  placed  within  the  palyx,  and  according  to  Jac- 
quin,  in  his  Hortus  Schoenbrunenjis,  originating  from  the  very 
bafe  of  the  germen,  between  two  teeth  of  the  calyx  ; but 
thefie,  which  might  eafily  be  midaken  for  braAeas,  are  not 
found  in  every  fpecies,  nor  in  every  flower  ot  any  one.  The 
original  fancies  is  deditute  of  them. 

1.  M.  jamakenfe.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  244..  S wartz.  Obf.  68. 
t.  3.  f.  1 — Corymbs  on  long  axillary  dalks.  Calyx  with- 
out an  appendage.  Native  of  fhady  places,  about  the 
banks  of  rivers,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Jamaica.  A 
branched  fmooth  (hrub,  with  long,  lax,  round  fcarred 
branches.  Leaves  opposite,  (talked,  a fpan  long,  elliptic- 


oblong,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  crowded  about  the  ends 
of  the  branches ; paler  beneath.  Flowers  yellowifh-green, 
in  long-dalked  corymbofe  panicles.  Fruit  near  an  inch  in 
length.  , 

2.  M.  fpeciofum.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  1.  19.  t.  43. 
— Corymbs  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  hairy.  Calycine  braAea 
roundilh-ovate,  its  dalk  (horter  than  the  corolla. — Native 
of  the  Caraccas.  Jacquin  had  it  flowering  in  his  ltove  in 
December.  This  is  a mod  beautiful  (hrub,  five  feet  high, 
its  injlorefcence,  and  even  the  calyx  and  corolla,  downy  or 
hairy,  as  well  as  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  The  axillary 
and  terminal  corymbofe  panicles  compofe  a large  tuft  of 
flowers  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  very  confpicuous  for  the 
long  purple- mouthed  corolla,  and  the  large  rofe-coloured, 
veiny,  fmooth  or  downy,  appendage  to  the  calyx  of  mod 
of  them,  more  fplendid  than  the  flowers  themfelves. 

3.  M.  candidtflimum.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  38.  t.  30. — Co- 
rymbs (horter  than  the  leaves,  fmooth.  Calycine  braAea 
roundifh-ovate,  its  dalk  longer  than  the  corolla. — Found  by 
Von  Rohr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Martha. — This  dif- 
fers from  the  lad  in  its  fmaller  fize,  and  white  calycine  bradtea , 
whofe  dalk  exceeds  the  flower  in  length.  The  corolla  is 
alfo  of  a (horter  figure.  Capfule  elliptic-oblong,  com- 
preffed. 

4.  M.  coccineum.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.38.1.  29. —Corymbs 

denfe,  the  length  of  the  footdalks,  in  long  clulters.  Caly- 
cine braAea  elliptical,  its  dalk  much  longer  than  the  corolla. 
— Native  of  Trinidad.  Von  Rohr.  A tree  with  hairy 
branches.  The  leaves  are  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  elliptic- 
obovate.  Corymbs  fhort  and  denfe,  difpofed  in  very  long 
cluders.  One  flower  in  each  corymb  is  furnilhed  with  a 
very  large,  elliptical,  long-dalked,  fcarlet  calycine  append- 
age, looking,  at  firlt  fight,  like  a braldea  to  each.  The 
corolla  is  fmooth,  its  limb  nearly  as  long  as  its  tube.  Germen 
hairy.  > 

5'.  M.  flriflum.  Roxb.  MSS. — Flowers  in  little  denfe, 
rou  id,  axillary  heads,  (horter  than  the  footdalks. — Native 
of  Bengal.  Herb.  Banks.  The  branches  are  fmooth  and 
angular.  Leaves  only  two  or  three  inches  long,  elliptical, 
pointed.  Flowers  fmall,  without  calycine  braAeas. 

Some  fpecies  of  this  curious  genus  dill,  we  be'ieve,  remain 
unlettled. 

MACROCOLUM,  or  Macrocollum,  formed  of  juaxpoj, 
large , and  koXXxui,  I join,  among  the  Romans,  the  larged  kind 
of  paper  then  in  ufe.  It  mealured  fixteen  inches,  and  fre- 
quently two  feet. 

MACROCOSM,  Maxfoxc.o-p.0,-,  compounded  of  y.a.y.fo;, 
long , large,  and  xoo-juof,  worth,  denotes  the  great  world,  that 
is,  ihe  univerfe. 

In  which  fenfe  it  dapds  contradidinguiflied  from  micro- 
cofm,  a term  uled  to  exprefs  man. 

MACRODESPOU R,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 
20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kifhenagur. 

MACROLOB1UM,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named,  as  Pro- 
feflor  Marty n fuggeds,  from  having  one  of  the  petals  very 
long  in  proportion  to  the  others,  but  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  confider  it  as  derived  from  ^zxpo;,  large,  and  \o/3os,  a pod ; 
the  large  feed-veffel  mod  evidently  warranting  fuch  an  appli- 
cation of  the  name,  which  was  given  by  Schreber  with 
Aublet’s  plates  before  him.  Schreb.  30.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  186.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  37.  Mart.  Mill.  DiA.  v.  3. 
(Outea;  Aubl.  Guian.  28.  Juff.  347.  Lamarck  Iliuitr. 
t.  26.  — Vouapa;  Aubl.  Guian.  25.  Juff.  350.  Lamarck 
lliufir.  t.  26. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lomer.tacee,  Linn.  Leguminojie,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  doub  c ; the  outer  of 
two,  oppofite,  ovatc-oblong  leaves,  adhering  to  the  bafe  of 
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the  inner,  which  is  of  one  leaf,  turbinate,  fhort,  with  an 
«blique,  five-toothed  margin.  Cor.  Petals  five,  unequal ; 
the  upper  one  large,  ereft,  unguiculate,  oblong,  obtufe,  con- 
cave, undulated,  inferted  into  the  inner  perianth  ; lower 
petals  four,  fmall,  ovate,  f presiding,  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner  perianth.  Stem.  Filaments  four,  one  of 
them  (hort,  barren,  Handing  under  the  large  petal ; the 
reft  very  long,  thread- {h  aped ; anthers  Iqnare.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  ftaiked,  ovate ; ftyle  thread-fhaped  ; lligma 
obtufe.  Perk.  Legume  ovate,  comprefled,  coriaceous,  of 
one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  roundifh,  comprefled. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  double ; the  outer  of  two  leaves  ; the 
inner  turbinate  and  obliquely  five -toothed.  Corolla  of  live 
petals,  unequal.  Legume  iingle-feeded. 

Obf.  Schreber  remarks  that  Oulea  and  Vouapa  ot  Aublet 
do  not  feem  to  be  diftinot  genera,  as  the  corolla,  fertile 
ftamens  and  the  pi  ltd  agree  in  numbc-,  form,  and  lituation 
in  both.  In  the  former  indeed,  Outea,  Aublet  had  never 
feen  the  ripe  fruit,  and  in  the  latter  he  appears  not  to  have 
diftinguifhed  the  Idler  petals  from  the  calyx.  Vahl,  how- 
ever, has  kept  thefe  genera  uiftinft,  on  the  authority  of 
Richard. 

1.  M .piunatum.  Willd.  Outea  guianenfis ; Aubl.  Guian. 

t.  9.) — Leaves  pinnate,  o . — Native  of  woods  and  fo- 

refts  in  Guiana,  flow  rh  in  May.  The  trunk  of  tins  tree 
rifes  to  the  height  01  fifty  feet,  and  i9  about  a foot  in 
diameter.  Bark  fimooth  and  grevifti.  Wood  whitifh  to- 
wards the  furface,  but  red  at  the  heart.  Branches  fpread- 
kig,  inclining,  the  upper  ones  erect.  Leaves  abruptly  pin- 
nate, alter,  arc  ; leaflets  four,  ovate,  obtufe.  Stipulas  two, 
acute,  fmall,  deciduous,  at  the  bale  of  the  common  ftalk. 
Flowers  in  fpikes,  axillary,  of  a violet  colour.  Some  emi- 
nent botanills  have  fefpected  that  this  may  be  a Tamarindus , 
and  the  following  a Hymenrn. 

2.  M.  hymenaoules.  Willd.  Vahl.  (Vouapa  bifolia  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  t.  7.) — Leaves  binate,  pointed,  oblique  at  the  bafe. 
Legume  oblong.  Found  in  the  woods  of  Guiana  and  Cay- 
enne, near  the  fhores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  flowering  in  No- 
vember and  bearing  fruit  in  January.  — A tree  fixty  feet 
high,  much  branched  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternute,  of  two 
green,  ttrong,  and  thick,  oval,  long-pointed  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  folitary,  terminal  clutters  from  the  bofom  of  the 
leaves,  of  a pale  violet  colour. 

3.  M . fphterocarpum.  Willd.  Vahl.  (Vouapa  Simira  ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  t.  8 ) — Leaves  binate,  pointed,  ovate.  Le- 
gume roundifh  comprefled. — Native  of  woods  at  Courou, 
in  Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  Ju^e.  The  height  of  this  tree 
is  eighty  feet.  Trunk  thick,  much  branched  at  the  top. 
Leaves  alternate  of  two  ovate,  entire  leaflets,  reticulated 
with  veins.  The  jlowers  have  not  been  feen,  but  the  fruit 
grows  in  axillary  clufters,  and  is  a thick,  roundifh,  leathery, 
ferrugineous  legume,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves,  containing 
a folitary,  roundifh,  depreffed,  fmooth  feed.  The  wood  is 
violet-coloured. 

MACRO  LOGY,  MaxfoXoyia,  formed  of  long,  and 

Xoyo;,  difcourfe,  in  Rhetoric,  a redundant,  or  too  copious 
ityle  ; an  example  of  which  we  have  in  Livy,  lib.  viii. 
“ Legati  non  impetrata  pace,  retro  domum,  unde  venerant 
abierunt.” 

The  too  copious  is  equally  fubjeft  to  obfcurity  with  the 
loo  concife  ftyle,  and  confeqnently  ought  to  be  avoided. 

* See  Brachyology,  Diction,  and  Style. 

MYCRONISI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Aland  in  the  T urkifh 
Archipelago,  near  the  coaft  of  Livadia  ; formerly  called 
Helena,  becaufe  it  is  laid  to  have  afforded  an  afylum  to  that 
princefs.  It  was  anciently  very  populous,  but  is  now  de- 
jferted,  and  only  occupied  by  lizards  or  other  reptiles.  In 


the  interior  parts  are  found  many  rare  plants  ; 6 mile* 
N.E.  of  cape  Calonni.  N.  lat.  370  38'.  E.  long.  240  17'. 

MACROPEDIUM,  the  long-legs,  a name  given  by  fome 
writers  in  natural  hiftory  to  the  common  tipula. 

MACROPIPER,  a name  given  by  authors  to  the  piper 
longum,  or  long  pepper. 

MACROPNUS,  formed  of  paxpo?,  long,  and  zovor,  breath, 
a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and  other  old  writers  in  rnedi* 
cine,  to  fignify  a perfon  who  fetches  his  breath  at  long  inter- 
vals. It  is  ufed  in.  oppofition  to  brachypnus,  or  fhort-breathed. 

MACROPTERA,  derived  from  long,  and  v/hfov,  a 

wing,  in  Ornithology . The  hawks  of  this  genus  have  their 
wings  fo  long,  that  when  clofed  they  reach  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  or  nearly  fo.  Of  this  genus  are  the  bald-buzzard, 
the  kite,  the  hen-harrier,  the  honey-buzzard,  and  the  com- 
mon buzzard,  the  facre,  the  jerfalcon,  Sec. 

MACROPUS,  Kangukoo,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus 
of  the  clafs  and  order  Mammalia-ferse.  The  fore-teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  fix,  and  emarginated  ; but  in  the  young  animal 
they  are  eight  ; there  are  only  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  very 
large,  long,  fliarp,  and  pointing  forwards  : there  are  five 
grinders  on  each  fide,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
diflant  from  the  other  teeth  ; the  fore-legs  are  very  fhort  ; 
and  the  hind  ones  very  long  ; the  female  has  an  abdominal 
pouch.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  major,  or  M.  gigtm- 
teus,  anfwering  to  the  Didelphis  gigantea  of  Linnaius  ; 
and  the  M.  minor,  or  the  kanguroo  rat.  - 

This  genus,  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  has 
hitherto  been  generally  confounded  with  the  Didelphis,  which 
fee  : it  is,  howgver,  found  eflentially  to  dilagree  with  that 
genus  in  refpedt  to  the  teeth  and  other  particulars  : hence 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  other  later  naturalifts,  have  feparatedit  from 
the  Didelphis  tribe. 

Of  all  the  animals  which  the  continent  of  Auftralafia  ha* 
prefented  to  our  view,  the  Platypus  excepted,  (which  fee) 
the  kanguroo  muft  be  confidered  as  the  molt  extraordinary  : 
M its  fize,  conformation,  teeth,  and  other  particulars,  confpir- 
ing  to  render  it  a moll  interefting  objedt  to  every  naturalift.’' 

Species. 

Major  ; Great  kanguroo.  Brownifh,  with  fharp  ear* 
and  pentadactylous  fore  feet.  This  animal  was  firft  dif- 
covered  by  captain  Cook’s  people,  while  at  Botany  Bay,  in 
New  Holland,  in  the  year  1770,  an  interefting  account  of 
which  is  given  in  the  captain’s  firft  voyage.  It  is  thus 
defetibed  by  Dr.  Shaw  : “ The  general  fize  of  the  kan- 
guroo is  at  leall  equal  to  that  of  a full  grown  fheep  : the 
upper  parts  of  the  animal  are  fmall,  while  the  lower  are 
remarkably  large  in  proportion  ; yet  fucli  is  the  elegance  of 
gradation  in  this  refpedt,  that  the  kanguroo  may  jullly  be 
conlidered  as  one  of  the  moft  pictureiqae  of  quadrupeds. 
The  head  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a deer,  and  the 
vifage  is  mild  and  placid  ; the  ears  are  moderately  large,  of 
a fharpened  form,  and  upright  ; the  eyes  large ; and  the 
mouth  rather  fmall ; the  neck  is  thin  and  finely  proportioned  ; 
the  fore-legs  are  extremely  Ihori,  with  the  feet  divided  into  five 
toes,  each  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a fliarp  and  fomewhat 
crooked  claw.  From  the  brealt  downwards  the  body  gra- 
dually en'arges,  and  again  decreafes  a little  towards  the 
tail ; the  thighs  and  hind-legs  are  extremely  flout  and  long  ; 
and  the  feet  are  fo  conftrudted  as  to  appear,  at  firft  fight, 
to  confill  of  but  three  toes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  by 
far  the  largeft,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a claw  of  great  fize 
and  ftrength  ; the  exterior  toe  is  alio  furnifhed  with  a very 
ftrong  claw,  but  far  fmaller  than  that  ot  the  middle  ; and 
the  interior  confifts  of  two  fmall  toes  united  under  a common 
fkin,  with  their  relpedtive  claws  placed  fo  clofe  to  each 
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other  as  to  appear  like  a fplit  or  double  claw : the  whole 
appearance  of  the  foot  bears  a diftant  refemblance  to  that 
of  a bird.  The  great  kangUroo  refts  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  foot,  which  is  callous,  blackilh,  and  granulated  be- 
neath. The  colour  of  the  animal  is  an  elegant  pale  brown, 
lighter,  or  more  inclining  to  whitenefs  on  the  abdomen  ; the 
ventral  pouch,  or  receptacle  for  the  young,  is  fituated  as 
in  the  didelphis  tribes,  and  is  extremely  large  and  deep.”  The 
dir.ieniions  of  a full-grown  kanguroo  are  thefe  : eight  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  that  of  the  tail  ; length  of  the 
tail  three  feet  one  inch  ; of  the  head  eleven  inches  ; of  the 
fore -legs  two  feet  • of  the  hind  three  feet  feven  inches  ; 
circumference  of  the  fore -part  of  the  animal,  near  the  legs, 
three  feet  nine  inches  ; of  the  lower  part,  near  the  legs, 
four  feet  five  inches  ; round  the  thickeft  end  of  the  tail  thir- 
teen inches.  The  weight  of  the  largeft  fpecimens  is  faid  to 
be  ijC'bs.,  but  it  is  thought  to  attain  a Hill  larger  fize. 
“ Though  the  general  poiition  of  the  kanguroo,  when  at 
reft,  is  Handing  on  its  hind-feet,  yet  it  frequently  places  its 
fore-feet  on  the  ground  alfo,  and  thus  feeds  in  the  manner  of 
other  quadrupeds.  It  drinks  by  lapping.  In  its  natural 
Hate  it  is  extremely  timid,  and  fprings  from  the  fight  of 
mankind  by  vaft  bounds  of  many  feet  in  height,  and  to  a 
furpriling  diftance.  The  female  kanguroo  has  uvo  mammae, 
fituated  in  the  abdominal  pouch,  and  on  each  fide  are  feated 
two  teats  ; yet,  fo  far  as  has  hitherto  been  obferved,  the 
animal  produces  but  one  young  at  a birth,  and  fo  exceed- 
ingly diminutive  is  the  voung,  when  firft:  found  in  the  pouch, 
as  fcarcely  to  exceed  an  inch  in  length.  The  young  conti- 
nues in  the  pouch  till  it  is  grown  to  a large  fize,  and  takes 
occafional  refuge  in  it  long  after  it  has  been  accuftomed  to 
come  abroad.  It  ftjeds  on  vegetable  fubftances,  and  chiefly  on 
rafs.  In  their  native  ft  ate,  kanguroos  are  faid  to  feed  in 
erds  of  thirty  and  forty  together,  and  one  is  ufually 
ftationed,  as  if  apparently  on  the  watch,  at  a diftance  from 
the  reft.  One  of  the  moll  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this 
animal  is  its  power  of  feparating  at  pleafure,  to  a confider- 
able  diftance,  the  two  long  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
Mus  maritimus , it  mult  be  obferved,  does  the  fame.  It  is 
thought  that  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  great  kan- 
guroos ; fome  being  of  a much  darker  colour  than  the  com- 
mon kanguroo  delcribed,  and  have  a coarfer  fur.  This 
animal  may  now  be  conlidered  as,  in  a great  degree,  natu- 
ralized in  England  ; feveral  having  been  kept  fome  years  in 
Richmond  park,  where  they  have  bred.  The  flefh  of  the 
kanguroo  is  coarfe,  and  will  not  be  eaten  as  a luxury  ; but 
will  ferve  in  cafe  of  fcarcity  to  perfons  in  their  foreign 
travels. 

Minor,  Letter,  or  brown  kanguroo.  Afh-coloured  beneath, 
with  rounded  ears,  and  tetrada&ylous  fore-feet.  This 
fpecies  of  animal  has,  from  its  colour  and  general  afpeCt, 
obtained  the  title  of  kanguroo-rat  ; it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
rabbit ; the  tail  is  long,  tapering,  hairy  ; hind-legs  long, 
three-toed  ; ears  rounded  ; eight  upper  fore-teeth,  the  two 
middle  ones  (harper  ; the  lower  two  long  and  pointed  j three 
grinders  on  each  fide,  the  fore-moft  channelled  ; fur  fmooth, 
dark-brown.  The  ftrufture  of  the  hind-feet  in  this  fpecies 
perfectly  refembles  that  of  the  great  kanguroo.  The  fe- 
male is  furnilhed  with  an  abdominal  pouch  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  young.  Some  of  this  fpecies  were  imported  in 
a living  ftate  from  New  Holland. 

MACROR YNCHiE,  long-beaked,  derived  from  ^axpo-, 
kng,  and  fv'xp  , a beak,  in  Ornithology,  the  character  of  a large 
order  of  the  bird  kind. 

The  birds  uf  this  order  have  all  of  them  beaks  many  times 
longer  than  their  heads,  with  oblong  noftrils,  and  a furrow 
running  from  them  towards  the  apes,  of  the  beak. 


MACROTELOSTYLA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  filename 
of  a genus  of  cryftals,  which  are  compofed  of  two  pyramids, 
joined  to  the  end  of  a column  ; both  the  pyramids,  as  alfo 
the  column,  being  hexangular,  and  the  whole  body  confe- 
quently  compofed  of  eighteen  planes. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  paxjoV,  long,  tiAeio?, 
perfefl,  and  rv\o<;,  a column;  exprefiing  a perfect  cryltal  with, 
a long  column. 

There  are  only  three  known  fpecies  of  this  genus.  Either 
of  the  forts  found  with  us,  are  called  by  the  common  name 
of  Corni/h  diamonds. 

MACROULE,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  many 
to  the  largeft  fpecies  of  coot.  It  is  of  a deeper  black  than 
the  common  kind,  and  has  a large  bald  fpot  on  its  head.  It 
is  alfo  cajled  by  fome  diable  de  mer.  It  is  found  in  Lan- 
cafhire  and  Scotland.  See  Fulica  Alerrima. 

MACROURUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  fifties 
of  the  order  Thoracici.  There  is  but  a (ingle  fpecies, 
which  is  reckoned  by  Gmelin  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
Coryphajna.  We  have,  however,  in  that  article,  given, 
reafons  why  it  cannot  be  admitted  in  that  tribe  ; inftead, 
therefore,  of  denominating  the  fi(h  under  confideration  the 
Coryphasna  Rupejlrh,  we  follow  Dr.  Shaw,  and  others,  in 
naming  it  the 

Macrourus  Rupejlrh,  or  Long-tailed  Imminfet,  of  which 
the  generic  character  is,  head  large,  eyes  large  j body  at 
the  hind  part  attenuated  into  the  tail. 

The  head  of  this  remarkable  fi(h  is  large  and  thick  : the 
upper  jaw  projecting  above  into  the  form  of  an  obtufe 
fnout ; the  eyes  are  very  large,  the  mouth  wide,  with  five 
rows  of  fmall  curved  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  two  rows 
in  the  lower  ; the  tongue  is  white,  thick,  (hort,  and  carti- 
laginous ; beneath  the  tip  of  the  lower  j^w  hangs  a beard  or 
cirrus  ; the  body  tapers  from  the  middle  part,  and  at  length 
is  continued  into  a very, long,  (lender,  and  pointed  tail  j the 
whole  fifh  is  covered  with  moderately  large  rounded  fcaks, 
each  of  which  is  furnilhed  with  a ftrong  toothed  carina,  end- 
ing in  a pointed  tip,  which  caufes  a remarkable  roughnefs 
of  furface  ; fo  that  the  hand  is  wounded  by  drawing  it  over 
the  fifli  from  the  tail  towards  the  head.  The  firft  dorfal  fin 
is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  is  furnilhed  with 
nine  or  ten  rays.  The  fecond  dorfal  fin  commences  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  firft,  and  running  lo  the  tip  of  the  tail 
is  united  with  the  vent  fin,  which  is  likewife  continued  from 
the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  vent,  near  the  middle  of  the  body. 
The  colour  of  this  filh  is  a filvery-grey,  deepeft  on  the  upper 
parts ; its  ufual  length  is  about  three  feet,  but  is  cccaiion- 
ally  feen  of  a larger  fize.  It  is  a native  of  the  Northern 
feas,  and  is  moftly  found  about  the  coafts  of  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  and  is  numbered  among  the  edible  fifties  of  the 
Greenlanders.  It  fwims  fwiftly,  and  when  firft  taken,  it 
ftruggles  with  great  violence,  endeavouring  to  defend  itfelf 
by  lalbing  with  its  tail  ; its  large  eyes  projecting,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  a furprifing  degree.  It  is  known  in  feme 
places  by  the  name  of  Berg-lax,  or  Mountain  Salmon  ; and 
the  Greenlanders  call  it  “ Ingminnifet,”  from  which  the 
Englifti  generic  name  has  been  taken.  Shaw’s  Zoology. 

MACSOUD-BEGUI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfiaj, 
in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 54  miles  E S.E.  of  Ifpahan. 

MACS WINE’s  Bay,  a bay  of  Ireland,  in  the  N.  part 
of  Doncga1  bay  ; 11  miles  W.  of  Donegal.,  N.  lat.  540 
36’.  W long.  8'  l’f. 

MACTEN,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iilando,  ire 
which,  as  fome  fay,  Magellan  was  killed.  N.  lat.  iq>  30  . 
E.  Log  r 23  48'. 

MACTRA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a genu3  of  the  clafe 
VermeSjaiid  order  Teiiacea,  is  thus  deferibed  i.  the  animal  is, 

1 a Tetbys* 
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a Tethys,  which  fee  ; fhell  bivalve,  unequal-fidcd,  equivalve  ; 
middle  tooth  of  the  hinge  complicated,  with  a fmall  hollow 
on  each  fide,  lateral  ones  remote,  and  inferted  into  each 
other.  There  are  twenty-feven  fpecies  inhabiting  the  coafts 
of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  fonr  of  them,  as  will  be 
noticed  by  afterifks  in  the  article,  are  found  on  our,  own 
coafts.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  from  that  of  a man’s 
hand,  downwards,  fo  that  fome  of  them  are  fcarcely  an  inch 
broad.  The  fhells  are  likewife  exceedingly  different,  fome 
being  fmooth,  others  wrinkled ; fome  are  wedge -fhaped, 
others  ovate  ; they  are  alfo  diaphanous,  pellucid,  and  femi- 
tranfparent ; fome  are  ftriate,  banded,  white  or  fawn-co- 
loured, and  fome  refemble  a tellina , others  a my  a.  The 
following  is  a brief  enumeration  of  the  feveral 

Species. 

Spenglehi.  The  fhell  of  this  is  fmooth,  with  a flat  an- 
terior margin,  on  which  is  a lunate  gape  ; it  is  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  as  large  as  a man’s  hand,  and 
is  a little  gaping,  pale,  fub-diaphanous,  fub-triangular.  The 
gape,  before  the  hinge,  is  lunate,  acute,  and  reaching  to  the 
hollow  of  the  hinge  ; the  beaks  are  incurved,  and  the  teeth 
of  the  hinge  triangular. 

Plicatoria,  Shell  with  tranfverfe  wrinkled  plaits,  dia- 
phanous ; the  anterior  margin  is  flattifh  ; behind  the  beaks 
is  a compreffed  oblong  gape.  It  is  found  in  the  Indiao 
ocean,  and  is  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a half  broad.  The  fhell  of  this  fpecies  is  thin  as  paper, 
with  fmooth  lanceolate  depreffions  on  each  fide  the  hinge ; 
the  anterior  one  flattifh,  with  a ridge  near  the  beaks  ; the 
pofterior  impreffed,  and  more  ovate  ; beaks  incurved ; lateral 
teeth  of  the  hinge  compofed  of  two  parallel  membranes. 

Papyracea.  Shell  very  thin,  pellucid,  and  white  ; it  is 
convex,  the  fore-part  a little  gaping,  very  finely  ftriate,  and 
ribbed.  It  is  found  in  the  Nicobar  iflands,  but  is  extremely 
rare  ; it  refembles  the  laft,  but  is  more  convex  and  unequal- 
fided ; except  in  the  hinge,  it  is  very  like  a tellina. 

Striatula.  The  fhell  is  fmooth  and  diaphanous  ; the 
beaks  are  fubftriate,  with  a fmooth  marginal  impreffion  be- 
fore them,  furrounded  with  a rim.  It  inhabits  the  Coro- 
mandel coafts,  and  is  found  alfo  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  three  indies  broad  ; 
it  is  white,  fub-triangular,  rather  convex,  a little  gaping  on 
the  fore-margin. 

Striata.  The  fhell  is  thick  and  triangular,  with  ftrong, 
thick,  crowded,  fmooth,  arched  ftriae  ; it  is  white,  and  gla- 
brous within  at  the  beaks.  Is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  laft. 

Geabrata.  This  fpecies  has  a fmooth,  diaphanous, 
and  ftriate  fhell  ; the  beaks  are  very  fmooth  ; and  the  mar- 
gins on  each  fide  are  ftriate.  It  is  found  in  the  African 
and  Indian  oceans  ; is  about  the  fize  of  the  Striata ; the 
colour  is  white  ; beaks  fmooth,  and  ftriate  on  the  border. 

Rotundata.  Shell  obtufely  triangular,  whitifh,  with 
milk-white  bands  on  the  beaks  ; the  margins,  on  each  fide 
the  beaks,  are  violet.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  laft. 

Nitida.  The  fhell  is  fnowy  and  diaphanous;  the  de- 
prefiions  on  each  fide  the  beaks  arc  ftriate ; the  anterior  ones 
marked  with  a ridge.  The  fhell  is  triangular,  and  the  beaks 
retroverted  and  diftant. 

Corallina.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Guinea  feas ; the  fhell  is  fmooth,  fub-diaphanous,  and 
white  with  paler  bands  ; it  is  about  two  inches  broad,  and  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  triangular,  with  obtufe  depreffions  on 
each  fide  the  beaks. 

Lactea.  The  fhell  is  thin,  pellucid,  white,  and  the 


fore-part  very  finely  ftriate,  with  paler  bands.  Tt  is  found 
in  the  Indian  ocean  : it  refembles  the  laft,  but  is  thinner, 
and  more  convex  ; the  anterior  part  is  flattifh,  with  an  ob- 
tufe margin. 

* Stultorum.  The  fhell  is  femi-tranfparent,  fmooth,  and 
gloffy  ; it  is  obfoletely  radiate,  white  without,  and  purplifh 
within.  This  is  found  on  the  fliores  of  our  own  country, 
and  alfo  in  the  American  feas  ; and  is  only  the  fize  of  a 
hazel-nut ; the  fhell  is  convex,  fomewhat  triangular,  brown, 
teftaceous  or  cinereous,  with  or  without  faint  rays. 

Grandis.  Shell  femi-tranfparent,  fmooth,  fawn-colour, 
with  pale  rays  ; the  beak  and  hinge  placed  beyond  the 
middle.  This  is  very  like  the  laft  ; is  more  than  three 
inches  broad  ; and  two  broad,  gaping  at  the  extreme  angle  ; 
the  anterior  fide  more  produced. 

* Solida.  Shell  opaque,  and  fmoothifh  ; found  very  com- 
monly on  the  European  fhores  ; the  fhell  is  thick,  ftrong  ; 
colour  white,  to  a yellowifh-brown,  frequently  marked  with 
blue  or  pale  orange  belts  ; w'hile  alive  it  is  fmooth,  and  when 
dead  it  has  a few  high  tranfverfe  ftriae,  like  ribs  ; the  lateral 
teeth  are  fmall,  elongated  with  a large  hollow  ; the  middle 
tooth  is  fmall. 

* Lutraria.  The  fhell  is  oval-oblong  and  fmooth,  with- 
out lateral  teeth.  It  inhabits  the  European  coafts,  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers  ; it  refembles  a mya  gaping  at  both 
ends  ; in  colour  it  is  of  a dirty-white,  or  yellowifh  tinged 
with  orange,  and  irregularly  clouded  with  brown  ; hinge 
with  a fmall  and  large  triangular  cavity  in  one  valve,  and  a 
fimilar  cavity  with  an  elevated  triangular  tooth  in  the  other. 

Cygnus.  Shell  fnowy,  thick,  and  three-fided,  very 
finely  ftriate  tranfverfely ; the  fore-part  is  flattifh,  and 
flightly  wrinkled  ; behind  the  beaks  a broad,  heart-fhaped, 
thinly  ftriate  impreffion.  It  is  found  on  the  coafts  of 
Tranquebar ; an  inch  long,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch 
broad. 

Maculata.  Shell  obtufely  triangular,  fmooth,  thin,  with 
pellucid  cfiefnut  fpots  ; within  white,  and  very  finely  ftriate. 

Turgida.  Thefhellof  this  fpecies  is  inflated,  faintly  ftriate, 
of  an  ochre  colour,  but  white  within  ; the  beaks  are  diftant 
purplifh  ; the  hinge  has  a fupernumerary  triangular  double 
tooth.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar,  and  is  nearly  three  inches 
long,  and  more  than  that  broad  ; it  is  thin,  pellucid,  finely 
ftriate,  and  wrinkled  before  and  behind. 

Vioracea.  Shell  thin,  obfoletely  radiate,  finely  ftriate 
tranfverfely  ; margins  on  each  fide  the  beaks  whitifh  ; hinge 
with  a fupernumerary  double  triangular  tooth.  This  is 
found  on  the  coafts  of  Tranquebar,  and  is  about  two  inches 
long,  aiid  three  broad.  The  fhell  is  thin  brittle,  gaping 
here  and  there,  the  anterior  margin  oblong,  elevated,  and 
wrinkled. 

Cuneata.  Shell  wedge-fhaped,  blue,  finely  ftriate 
tranfverfely  ; the  margin  crenulate  within  ; it  refembles  in 
many  refpe&s  the  laft,  but  is  only  an  inch  long,  and  not  fo 
much  as  that  broad  ; it  is  fometimes  white. 

Glauca.  The  fhell  of  this  is  ovate,  dirty-white,  with 
glaucous  rays,  very  finely  ftriate  tranfverfely ; the  anterior 
part  wrinkled.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ; the  fame 
fize  as  the  Turgida:  the  beaks  are  turned  backwards, 
with  a narrow  gape  between  them. 

Pellucida.  Shell  ovate,  thin,  and  of  a pellucid  white, 
with  unequal  tranfverfe  ftriae.  It  inhabits  Guinea ; is  not 
two  inches  long,  but  rather  more  than  this  broad  ; the  fhell 
is  brittle,  a little  produced  forwards,  and  gaping. 

Fragilis.  Ih  this  the  fhell  is  ovate,  thin,  fmooth,  pel- 
lucid, flattifh  ; the  anterior  gape  tranfverfely  ftriate,  and 
wrinkled.  It  inhabits  the  Nicobar  iflands,  and  refembles 
the  laft  ; the  fhell  is  gaping,  and  flightly  plaited  on  the 
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fore-part  ; the  margin  is  acute,  fubangular  before  and 
Tounded  behind. 

Rugosa.  Shell  ovate,  dirty-white,  with  elevated  longi- 
tudinal ftrine  crofting  the  tranfverfe  ones,  which  are  a little 
more  raifed.  It  is  thick  and  white  within,  and  is  about 
two  and  a half  inches  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth. 

Nicobarica.  Shell  ovate,  thin,  and  pellucid  on  the  fore- 
part ; the  hind-part  with  cancellate  (trios.  Found  in  and 
about  the  Nicobar  iflands. 

Comiu.anata.  In  this  the  (hell  is  ovate,  thin,  with 
'arched  plaits ; the  plaits  tranfverfely  ftriate.  It  inhabits 
India,  and  is  of  a blueifli  colour,  but  fometimes  white,  is  an 
inch  long,  and  two  and  a half  broad. 

* Listeri.  Shell  very  thin,  nearly  round,  whitifh  ; hinge 
with  a triangular  tooth,  and  large  pyriform  hollow.  Found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tecs ; rather  larger  than  the 
lad. 

Piperita.  Shell  ovate,  compreffed,  tranfverfely  ftriate  ; 
teeth  of  the  hinge  very  minute,  with  a large  oblique  hollow. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ; about  two  inches  long  and  one 
and  a half  broad. 

M ACUCAGUA,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a Brafilian 
bird  of  the  gallinaceous  kind,  called  alfo  by  fome  the 
gallina  fylvejlris , or  wild  hen.  It  has  no  tail : but  is  a very 
well  tvted  fowl,  and  has  twice  as  much  flefh  as  the  European 
ben  ; its  eggs  are  fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  hen 
eggs,  and  of  a blueifh-green  colour  ; it  feeds  on  fruit  that 
falls  off  the  trees,  &c.  and  runs  well,  but  cannot  fly  high  or 
far,  and  never  is  feen  in  the  trees.  Marcgrave.  See  T E- 
TRAO  Major. 

MACUIH-YU,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Chinefe  ifland,  be- 
longing  to  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  N.  lat.  230  10'. 
E.  long.  ii6j32'. 

MACUL,  a town  of  Chili ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Yago 
de  la  Nouvelle  Ellramadura. 

MACULA,  a fea-port  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hadramaut ; 150  miles  N.E.  of  Aden. 

Macula,  in  Medicine,  a fpot,  is  a term  principally  ufed  to 
denote  thofe  detached  efflorefcences  of  the  (kin,  or  difeo- 
loured  patches,  of  various  dimenfions  and  figures,  which  ap- 
pear without  any  conflderable  elevation  or  protuberance 
above  the  reft  of  the  furface,  and  with  large  interftices  of 
the  natural  colour.  The  term  includes,  therefore,  thofe 
congenital  difcolourations,  which  are  called  molher-fpots,  or 
technically  navi  materni,  and  which  are  commonly  attributed, 
without  any  foundation,  to  frights  or  other  affeftions  of  the 
mind  or  imagination  of  the  mother  ; as  well  as  moles,  petechia, 
frech/es,  Sc c.  See  Imaginations 

The  macula  kipatica,  or  liver  fpots  of  the  older  authors 
on  medicine,  are  little  elfe  than  large  freckles  ; confiding  of 
patches  of  various  fizes,  affe&ing  chiefly  the  bread,  (boulders, 
and  groins,  of  a brown  colour,  and  accompanied  with  a 
flight  roughnefs  of  the  furface,  in  confequence  of  the  for- 
mation of  minute  branny  feales,  in  which  the  cuticle  par- 
tially exfoliates.  In  the  arrangement  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions adopted  by  Dr.  Willan,  thefe  fpot6  are  comprehended 
iii  the  order  of  fcaly  difeafes,  under  the  title  of  Pityriasis  ; 
which  fee. 

The  macula  volatica  of  authors,  which  occur  in  infants 
during  dentition,  are  varieties  of  the  eruption,  popularly 
denominated  the  red-gum,  the  Strophulus  of  Dr.  Willan. 
See  that  article  ; alfo  Dentition,  and  Infants,  Difeafes  of. 

The  laft  mentioned  author  has  conllituted  an  order  of 
macula  in  his  arrangement,  which  includes  thofe  chronic  af- 
fections of  the  (kin,  that  are  unaccompanied  by  feales,  pim- 
ples, rallies,  veficles,  puftulcs,  or  tubercles,  which  character- 
ife  the  other  orders.  It  comprehends  principally,  there- 
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fore,  the  tphcTtdes  and  freckles,  navi,  moles,  and  othei*ori- 
ginal  marks.  The  removal  of  thefe  fpots  is  fometimes  ac- 
complifhed  by  furgical  means  ; but  they  are  merely  local, 
and  beyond  the  controul  of  medicine.  See  N.t:vus,  See. 

Macula  Oculi,  a word  ufed  by  many  authors  to  fignify 
a cataraft  or  fuffufion. 

Maculae,  in  Afronomy , dark  fpots  appearing  on  the 
luminary  faces  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  even  fome  of  the 
planets. 

In  which  fenfe  macula  (land  contradiftinguifhed  from 
facula . 

The  foJar  macule  are  dark  fpots  of  an  irregular,  changeable 
figure,  obferved  in  the  face  of  the  fun,  firft  taken  notice  of 
by  Galileo,  1610,  foon  after  he  had  finiflied  his  telefcope,  and 
afterwards  accurately  obferved  by  Scheiner,  Hevelius,  Mr. 
Flamfteed,  Caffini,  Kirch,  See.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
vol.  lxiv.  p.  i.  p.  194. 

Many  of  thefe  maculae  appear  to  confift  of  heterogeneous 
parts;  of  which  the  darker  and  more  denfe  are  called  by  He- 
velius nuclei,  and  are  encompaffed,  as  it  were,  with  atmo- 
fpheres  fomewhat  rarer,  and  lefs  obfeure  ; but  the  figure 
both  of  the  nuclei  and  entire  macula:  is  variable.  In  1644, 
Hevelius  obferved  a fmall  thin  macula,  which,  in  two  da  vs 
time,  grew  to  ten  times  its  bulk  ; appearing  withal  much 
darker  and  with  a larger  nucleus,  and  fuch  fudden  mutations 
are  frequent.  The  nucleus,  he  obferved,  began  to  fail 
fenfibly  before  the  fpot  difappeared  ; and  that,  before  it 
quite  vanifhed,  it  broke  into  four,  which,  in  two  days* 
again  re-united.  Some  maculae  have  laded  two,  three,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  but  feldom  forty  days ; though 
Kirchius  obferved  one  in  1681,  which  remained  from  April. 
26th  to  the  1 7th  of  July.  The  fpots  move  over  the  fun’s  di(k 
with  a motion  fomewhat  Hacker  near  the  limb  than  the  cen- 
tre : that  obferved  by  Kirchius  was  twelve  days  vifible  ort 
the  fun’s  difle ; for  fifteen  days  more  it  lay  behind  it,  it  being 
the  ufual  rule  to  return  to  the  limb  whence  they  departed 
in  twenty-feven,  fometimes  in  twenty-eight  days. 

Laftly,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  maculae  contrail 
themfelves  nearer  the  limb,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  difle  ap- 
pear much  larger  ; thofe  often  running  into  one  in  the  difle, 
which  in  the  limb  were  feparate  : that  many  of  them  arife 
in  the  middle  of  the  difle,  and  many  difappear  in  the  fame  : 
and  that  none  of  them  are  obferved  to  deviate  from  their 
path  near  the  horizon  ; whereas  Hevelius,  obferving  Mer- 
cury in  the  fun  near  the  horizon,  found  him  too  low,  being 
thruft  twenty-feven  feconds  beneath  his  former  path. 

From  thefe  phenomena  we  colled!,  1.  That  fince  Mer- 
cury’s depreflion  below  his  path  arifes  from  his  parallax,  the 
macula:,  having  no  parallax  from  the  fun,  are  nearer  him  than 
that  planet. 

2.  That,  fince  they  arife  and  difappear  in  the  middle  of 
the  fun’s  di(k,  and  undergo  various  alterations  with  regard 
both  to  bulk,  figure,  and  denfity,  they  muft  be  formed  de 
novo,  and  again  diijblved  about  the  fun  ; and  hence  fome  have 
inferred,  that  they  are  a kind  of  folar  clouds,  formed  out  of 
its  exhalations. 

3.  If  they  are  of  this  nature,  as  they  rite  over  his  body 
and  are  fufpended  at  a certain  height  from  it,  it  appears, 
from  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  the  fun  muft  be  encom- 
paffed with  fome  fluid  to  drive  thofe  exhalations  upwards  ; 
which  fluid  muft  be  denfer  as  it  is  lower,  and  rarer  as  higher, 
like  our  atmofphere : and,  lince  the  macula:  diffolve  and 
difappear  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fun’s  difle,  the  matter 
thereof,  fuppofing  them  to  be  folar  exhalations,  muft  fall 
back  again  to  the  fun  : whence  there  muft  arife  change* 
in  the  fun’s  atmofphere ; and  confequently  in  the  fuu 
it  ft  If. 

F 4.  Silice 
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4,  Since  the  revolution  of  the  macula:  round  the  fun  is 
very  regular,  and  fince  their  diltance  from  the  fun  is  very 
fmall,  it  is  not  properly  the  maculae  that  move  round  the 
fun,  but  it  is  himfelf,  together  with  his  atmofphere,  where- 
in the  maculae  fwim,  that  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-feven  days, 
twelve  hours,  twenty  minutes,  moves  round  his  own  axis ; 
and  to  the  fame  fixed  ltar  in  twenty-five  days,  fifteen  hours, 
fixteen  minutes  (fee  Sun)  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  the  maculte, 
being  viewed  obliquely  near  the  limb,  appear  narrow  and 
oblong. 

5'.  Since  the  fun  appears  with  a circular  difk  in  every  fix- 
ation, his  figure,  as  to  fenfe,  muff  be  fpherical. 

The  magnitude  of  the  furface  of  the  fpot  may  be  eftimated 
by.  the  time  of  its  tranfit  over  a hair  in  a fixed  telefcooe. 
Galileo  reckons  fome  fpots  to  be  larger  than  all  Afiaand 
Africa  put  together  : but  if  he  had  known  the  fun’s  paral- 
lax and  diftance  as  exaflly  as  we  do,  he  would  have  found 
them  much  larger  than  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth.  For, 
in  1612,  he  obferved  a fpot  fo  large  as  to  be  plainly  vifible 
to  the  naked  eye  ; it,  therefore,  fubtended  an  angle  at  the 
eye  of  about  a minute.  The  diameter  of  the  earth,  if  remov- 
ed  to  the  fun,  would  fubtend  an  angle  of  but  about  feventeen 
feconds.  Therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  fpot  was  to  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  as  fixty  to  feventeen,  or  three  one-half 
to  one,  nearly  ; and  confequently,  the  furface  of  the  fpot, 
if  circular,  to  a great  circle  of  the  earth  as  twelve  one-fourth 
to  one,  and  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  as  twelve 
one-fourth  to  four,  or  nearly  three  to  one.  Gaffendus  ob- 
ferved a fpot  whofe  diameter  was  ,?eth  of  the  fun's,  and, 
therefore,  fubtended  an  angle  at  the  eye  of  above  a minute 
and  a hajf.  Its  furface  was,  therefore,  above  fix  times  larger 
than  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth.  He  tells  us,  that  he 
faw  above  forty  fpots  at  once,  but  did  not  perceive  that  the 
light  of  the  fun  was  fenfibly  diminifhed  : neverthelefs,  the 
palenefs  of  the  fun  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Ctefar,  might  have  been  caufed  in  this  manner,  if 
we  admit  the  faft. 

The  opinions  that  have  been  formed  concerning  the  nature, 
origin,  and  fituation  of  the  folar  fpots,  have  been  various : 
Dr.  Wilfon,  profeffor  of  pradlical  aftronomy  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Glafgow,  by  attending  particularly  to  the  different 
phafes  prefented  by  the  umbra,  or  fhady  zone,  of  a fpot  of 
an  extraordinary  fize  that  appeared  upon  the  fun,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1769,  during  its  progrefs  over  the 
folar  difk,  was  led  to  form  a new  and  fingular  conjecture 
concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  appearances  ; which  he  feems 
to  have  afterwards  confirmed  by  repeated  obfervations.  The 
refults  of  thefe  obfervations  are,  that  the  folar  maculae  are 
cavities  in  the  body  of  the  fun  ; that  the  nucleus,  as  the 
middle  or  dark  part  has  been  ufually  called,  is  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  ; and  that  the  umbra,  or  fhady  zone  ufually 
furrounding  it,  is  the  {helving  fides  of  the  cavity.  Dr. 
Wilfon  appears  not  only  to  have  very  fatisfaftorily  afeer- 
tained  the  reality  of  thefe  immenfe  excavations  in  the  fun’s 
body,  but  has  pointed  out  a method  of  meafuring  the  depth 
of  them.  He  eftimates,  in  particular,  that  the  nucleus,  or 
bottom  of  the  large  fpot  above  mentioned,  was  not  lefs 
than  a femidiameter  of  the  earth,  or  about  four  thoufand 
miles,  below  the  level  of  the  fun’s  furface  ; while  its  other 
dimenfions  were  of  a much  larger  extent.  He  obferved, 
that  when  a fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  fun’s  diflt,  where  it  is 
furrounded  equally  on  all  fides  with  its  umbra,  comes  near 
the  weftern  limb  of  the  fun;  that  part  of  the  umbra,  which 
'is  next  to  the  fun’s  centre,  gradually  diminilhes  in  breadth, 
and  at  length,  when  the  fpot  reaches  within  about  a minute 
of  the  limb,  totally  difappears  ; while  the  umbra,  on  the 
<*ther  fide  of  it,  continues  nearly  of  its  former  dimenfions. 


If,  after  the  period  of  half  a revolution,  the  fpot  appears 
again  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  difk,  that  part  of  the  um- 
bra, which  had  before  difappeared,  and  which  is  now  on  the 
left  hand  fide  of  the  nucleus,  is  now  plainly  to  be  feen  : but 
the  umbra  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fpot,  or  that  which  i6 
next  to  the  fun’s  centre,  feems  to  have  vanifhed  in  its  turn  ; 
being  hid  from  the  view  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  excavation, 
or  by  the  oblique  pofition  of  its  doping  fides,  with  refpett 
to  the  eye.  As  the  fpot,  however,  advances  on  the  fun’s 
furface,  this  umbra,  or  fide  of  the  cavity,  comes  in  fight  ; 
it  firft  appearing  narrow,  but  afterwards  gradually  increaf- 
ing  in  breadth,  in  proportion  as  the  fpot  moves  toward  the 
middle  of  the  diflt.  Thefe  appearances,  in  particular  the 
gradual  diminution  and  difappearance,  as  well  as  the  re-ap- 
pearance and  gradual  enlargement  of  the  umbra,  on  the 
one  fide  or  the  other  of  a fpot,  according  as  it  advances 
near  the  wcflern  limb,  or  proceeds  onwards  from  the  eaflern 
edge  of  the  fun,  are  naturally  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Wilfon’s 
fuppofition,  that  the  umbrse  are  the  Hoping  fides  of  a cavity, 
which  will  appear  under  different  angles,  or  of  different 
breadths,  or  totally  difappear,  according  to  their  pofition 
with  refpedl  to  the  eye  of  the  fpe&ator.  Thefe  appearances, 
at  lead,  perfectly  refemble  the  phafes  that  would  be  exhi- 
bited by  an  excavation  in  a fpherical  body,  made  to  revolve 
on  its  axis  ; the  bottom  of  the  cavity  being  painted  black, 
and  the  fides  lightly  fhaded.  From  thefe  and  other  obfer- 
vations it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  body  of  the  fun,  at  the 
depth  of  the  nucleus,  either  emits  no  light,  or  emits  fo  little  as 
to  appear  dark,  when  feen  at  the  fame  time,  and  compared 
with  that  refplendent,  and  probably,  in  fome  degree,  fluid 
fubftance  that  covers  his  furface.  This  riianner  of  confider- 
ing  thefe  phenomena  naturally  gives  rife  to  many  curious 
fpeculations  and  inquiries.  It  is  natural,  for  infiance, 
to  inquire  by  what  great  commotion  this  refulgent  mat- 
ter is  thrown  up  on  all  fides,  fo  as  to  expofe  to  our  view 
the  darker  part  of  the  fun’s  body,  which  was  before  covered 
by  it  ? What  is  the  nature  of  the  filming  matter  ? and  why, 
when  an  excavation  is  formed  in  it,  is  the  luitre  of  this  fhining 
fubftance,  which  forms  the  {helving  fides  of  the  cavity,  fo 
far  diminifhed  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  the 
fhady  zone,  or  darkifh  atmofphere  furrounding  the  de- 
nuded part  of  the  fun’s  body  ? On  thefe  and  many  other 
fubjefts,  Dr.  Wilfon  has  advanced  fome  ingenious  conjec- 
tures ; for  which  we  mull  refer  the  curious  to  the  Phil, 
Tranf.  vol.  lxiv.  part  i.  art.  1.  See  alfo  fome  remarks  on 
Dr.  Wilfon’s  Theory,  by  Mr.  Woolafton,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxiv.  part  ii.  art.  1.  p.  337,  &c. 

M.  dela  Lande,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
for  1776,  contends,  that  the  fpots  of  the  fun  are  owing  to 
dark  bodies  like  rocks,  which  by  an  alternate  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  liquid  igneous  matter  ot  the  fun,  fometimes 
raife  their  heads  above  the  general  furface  : and  that  that 
part  of  the  opaque  rock,  which  at  any  time  thus  flands 
above,  gives  the  appearance  of  the  nucleus,  while  thofe  parts 
which  in  each  lie  only  a little  under  the  igenous  matter,  ap- 
pear to  us  as  the  furrounding  umbra.  See  this  opinion  ex- 
amined, and  Dr.  Wilfon’s  vindicated  by  himfelf,  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxxii.  pt.  i.  art.  10. 

Dr.  Herfchel  thinks  that  the  fun  is  an  opaque  body,  poffi- 
bly  inhabited,  covered  with  an  atmofphere  in  which  clouds  of 
a luminous  nature  are  floating,  and  that  the  fpots  are  in- 
terruptions of  thefe  clouds.  Of  thefe  clouds,  as  he  con- 
ceives, there  are  two  flrata,  the  upper  of  which  only  is 
luminous,  and  the  lower  flratum,  as  he  fuppofes,  protefts 
the  body  of  the  fun  from  their  heat.  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
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heat  of  different  years  is  owing  to  the  more  or  lefs  copious 
fupply  of  fuel  in  the  fun,  which  conlUtutes  his  fpots.  See 
Faculje,  Spots,  and  Sun. 

MACULPA,  in  Geography  a town  of  Mocaumpour ; 
•20  miles  S.  of  Batgan. 

MACUMBA,  a country  of  Africa,  forming  the  fou- 
thern  province  of  Mocaranga. 

. MACUNA,  in  Botany.  See  Doliciios. 

Macuna,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Navigator’s  iflands, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  where  feveral  of  M.  de  la  Pe- 
roufe’s  crew  were  maffacred  by  the  inhabitants.  S.  lat.  140 
19'.  W.  long.  169  A 

MACUNGY,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1844  inhabitants. 

MACUPA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Mam- 
baja,  near  the  coaft  ; five  miles  N.W.  of  Mamba5a. 

MACURITAS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  115 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Havanna. 

MACUTA,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  in  Gui- 
nea, ;on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  equal  in  value  to  2000  fmall 
Ihells,  called  cowries,  or  zimbis.  The  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany ufe  pieces  of  10,  3,  2,  and  1 macutas.  The  firft  weighs 
16  dwt.  21  gr.  contains,  in  pure  filver,  330.8  gr.  and 
is  worth  3/.  io\J.  fterling.  The  fecond  weighs  8 dwt. 
13  gr.  contains,  in  pure  filver,  167.6  gr.  and  its  value  is 
is.  1 £.7.  fterling.  The  third  weighs  3 dwt.  7 A gr.  contains, 
in  pure  filver,  65  gr.  and  is  worth  9 d.  The  fourth  weighs 
1 dwt.  16  gr.  contains,  in  pure  filver,  32.5  gr.  and  its  value 
is  4 - J.  fterling.  The  to  macuta  piece,  or  dollar,  has  on 
one  fide  two  joined  hands,  with  the  figures  100  both 
above  and  under  them,  and  the  infcription  “ one-dollar 
piece on  the  reverfe,  a lion ; legend  over  the  lion, 
Sierra  Leona  Company,  and  under  it,  Africa.  The 
half-dollar  is  marked  50;  the  -j  dollar,  20  ; and  the  -^-3  dollar, 
to;  with  the  infcriptions,  Half-dollar  piece,  Twenty- 
cknt  piece,  and  Ten-cent  piece  : the  reft  as  on  the  dollar. 

M AD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary  ; five  miles  N. 
of  Tokay. 

Mad,  a river  of  America,  called  alfo  “ Pickawa  Fork,” 
which  is  a rapid  branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  that  paffes  in  a 
beautiful  dream  with  a S.W.  courfe  through  a pleafant  level 
country  of  very  great  fertility. 

Mad -Apple,  or  Melongena,  in  Botany.  See  Solanum. 

'Phis  plant  is  propagated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  with 
U9 ; and  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Barbary,  common  in  the  kitchen - 
gardens,  the  fruit  of  them  being  frequently  eaten  there, 
boiled  with  fat  (left),  putting  thereto  fome  feraped  cheefe, 
and  preferving  it  through  the  winter  with  vinegar,  honey,  or 
fait  pickle.  This  they  efteem  of  great  efficacy  to  provoke 
venery.  In  fummer  aifo,  when  the  fruit  is  juft  ripe,  they 
eat  it  freffi  dreffed,  with  fpices,  and  other  ingredients. 

The  apples  being  much  like  thofe  of  the  mandrake,  have 
induced  fome  moderns  to  fufpedt  this  plant  to  be  the  male 
.mandrake  of  Theophraftus ; and  fuppofing  them  to  be  deadly 
to  call  them  mad-apples ; whereas  in  reality  they  excite  no 
fymptoms  of  madnefs,  but  are  ufed  by  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  in  their  fauces  and  fweatmeats.  They  have  the 
talle  of  the  citron. 

Mad-Z)^.  See  Dog  and  Hydrophobia. 

Mad- Water,  among  Miners,  is  water  that  has  been  drawn 
from  a (haft,  or  any  part  of  the  mine,  and  returns  back  again 
to  the  fame  place  from  whence  it  was  drawn. 

Mad  -Wort,  in  Botany.  See  Alyssum. 

Mad  Wort , German.  See  Aspkkugo. 

M ADABLOTA.  See  G/ertnera. 

MADAGASCAR,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  In- 
dian fea,  feparated  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  by  the  channel 


of  Mozambique.  Its  length  is  ftated  by  De  Pages  to  be 
about  900  miles  and  its  breadth  100  ; but  others  affign  to 
it  840  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  about  220  in  medial 
breadth.  De  Pages  fays,  that  next  to  Borneo,  it  is  the  mod 
exteniive  in  the  world.  He  might  alfo  have  excepted  Papua 
and  New  Holland,  if  the  latter  may  be  claffed  in  the  number 
of  iflands.  As  it  extends  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.E.  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  26th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  its  climate  is  mild 
and  agreeable.  Of  its  firft  difeovery,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  ancients,  even  as  late  as  Ptolemy,  feem  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  it.  The  firft  mention  of  it,  upon  which 
we  can  depend,  is  by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  13th  century, 
who  having  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Arabs, 
deferibes  it  by  its  prefent  name.  It  efcaped  the  notice  ot 
Gama,  who  coalted  along  the  African  fhore  ; and  though  it 
is  laid  to  have  been  known  to  the  Arabs  and  Perfians 
from  time  immemorial,  under  the  name  of  “ Sarandib,” 
its  firft  difeovery  is  aferibed  to  Lorenzo,  or  Lawrence 
Almeyda,  in  the  year  1306.  Hence  the  Portuguefe  gave 
it  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence  ; the  French,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  called  it  Ifle  Dauphin.e  : its  real  name,  how- 
ever, is  Madecaffa,  though  it  is  now  generally  known  by 
that  of  Madagascar.  It  is  divided  into  28  provinces  ; and 
its  Surface,  according  to  Rochon,  may  be  eftimated  at  200 
millions  of  acres  of  good  and  arable  ground,  celebrated  for 
fertility  arid  for  the  variety  of  its  productions.  All  its 
different  parts  are  watered  by  torrents  and  large  rivers,  and 
more  efpecially  by  a number  of  Smaller  rivulets,  which  flow 
from  the  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  that  Separates  the  eaftern 
from  the  weftern  coaft.  Vigagora  is  the  higheft  mountain 
in  the  N.,  and  Botiftmena  in  the  S.  Thefe  mountains  con- 
tain in  their  bowels  precious  minerals  and  curious  foffils, 
and  their  Summits  are  crowned  with-lofty  trees,  of  long 
duration.  The  Scenery  which  the  ifland  prefents  is  very 
pidturefque  and  interefting,  as  it  is  diverfified  with  preci- 
pices,  cataradts,  and  imrmenfe  forefts.  The  vegetation  of 
its  hills  and  plains  experiences  no  obltrudtion  from  the  vi- 
ciffitude  of  the  feafons,  nor  does  it  derive  much  affiftance 
from  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Spacious  commons 
afford  pafture  to  numerous  droves  of  oxen  and  flocks  of 
fheep  : and  the  foil  evinces  its  fertility,  with  little  aid  of  cul- 
ture, by  yielding  a crop  of  rice  in  the  proportion  of  1 00 
grains  to  one  that  is  Sown.  The  woods  afford  a prodigious 
variety  of  trees,  fuch  as  all  kinds  of  palm  trees,  woods  ufed 
in  dyeing,  ebony,  bamboos  of  an  enormous  thicknefs,  as  well 
as  orange  and  lemon  trees.  They  alfo  fupply  timber  for 
building  fhips  and  houfes.  Flacourt  fays,  that  in  the  year 
1630  he  Sent  to  France  32,000  aloe  trees  of  the  firft  qua- 
lity; and  he  has  given  the  names  of  two  or  three  hundred 
different  plants.  Of  late  there  have  been  obtained  from  this 
ifland  the  Mauritanian  mulberry  with  green  fruit,  and  the 
Gummiphera  Madagafcarienfis,  the  juice  of  which,  called  by 
the  iflanders  “ finguiera,”  concretes  into  an  elaftic  gum, 
fimilar  to  the  caoutchouc  of  Cayenne.  Of  eiculent  plants 
this  ifland  furnilhes  not  only  rice  in  abundance,  but 
the  banana,  yam,  nymphasa  lotos,  feveral  fruits  of  dolichoa 
or  kidney  beans,  gourds,  water  melons,  and  cocoa  nuts. 
The  fruits  are  pine  apples,  tamarinds,  oranges,  and  pomegra- 
nates. The  fpices  and  other  condiments  are  common  and 
betel  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  cinnamon,  and  fugar.  The 
Indian  fig  grows,  as  well  as  cotton  and  indigo.  Many  quad- 
rupeds are  peculiar  to  this  ifland,  whence  fome  naturalilU 
have,  perhaps,  too  haftily  inferred,  that  it  never  joined  the 
African  continent.  Here  are  no  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
nor  horfes.  Many  of  the  molt  valuable  minerals  might  be 
fupplied  from  hence  ; fuch  as  the  purelt  rock  cryftal,  beds 
of  which  occur,  gold  ore,  topazes,  fapphires,  emeralds,  and 
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Tpotted  jafper,  or  blood  (tones.  Here  are  found  numerous 
•black  tourmalins  of  Haiiy,  which  the  ancient  mineralogifls 
confidered  as  the  fchorl  of  Madagafcar.  The  inhabitants 
■of  Madagafcar,  who  call  themfelves  “ Malegafhes,”  or 
*i  Madecaffes,”  are  in  general  well-fhaped,  and  above  the 
middling  fize  : the  colour  of  their  (kin  is  various  ; fome 
tribes  being  of  a deep  black,  others  tawny  ; fome  having  a 
copper  complexion,  but  the  greatefl  number  being  of  an 
olive  colour.  All  thofe  that  are  black  have  woolly  hair,  like 
the  negroes  of  the  coall  of  Africa.  The  hair  of  thofe  who  have 
the  complexion  of  Indians  or  Mulattoes,does  not  frizzle  more 
than  that  of  the  Europeans ; their  nofe  is  not  flat  ; their 
forehead  is  broad  and  open,  their  lips  not  pouting,  and  every 
feature  of  their  face  is  regular  and  pleafant.  Their  phyfiog- 
nomy  bears,  in  general,  the  marks  of  a character  replete 
with  franknefs  and  amenity.  Rochon  compares  them,  with 
regard  to  their  difpofition  and  general  character,  to  the  fa- 
vage,  whofe  condition  he  abfurdly  extols,  becaufe,  like  the 
brute  animal,  he  is  deflitute  of  all  refledtion  on  the  pall,  and 
forethought  with  regard  to  the  future.  From  the  hair, 
complexion,  and  make  of  the  natives  of  Madagafcar,  M. 
de  Pages  conceived  them  to  be  defeended  from  different 
races  of  men.  Some  who  are  fhort,  with  lank  and  fmooth 
hair,  of  an  olive  complexion,  have  a ftrong  refemblance  to 
the  Malay  Indians,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  originally 
fprung  from  the  aborigines  of  the  ifland.  Others,  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  with  crifped  locks,  large  and  beautiful 
eyes,  an  eafy  carriage,  and  an  open,  unreferved  countenance, 
appear  to  be  the  true  poflerity  of  the  primitive  inhabitants; 
their  colour  is  nearly  black,  and  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  the  natives  on  the  Malabar  coafl.  In  their  difpofition 
they  are  lively  and  obliging,  but  wholly  deflitute  of  genius  ; 
yarn,  whimfical,  and  interefled  ; dextrous  in  the  ufe  and 
application  of  their  bodily  faculties ; but  without  the  powers 
of  combination,  and  in  the  general  conduit  of  life,  light, 
precipitate,  and  incapable  of  preferving  a fleady  conduct,  or 
of  acquiring  a decided  character.  With  weak  minds,  they 
poffefs  a confiderable  portion  of  wit  and  vivacity,  and  they 
blend  a variety  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  They  wear  an 
apron  at  the  girdle,  and  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  on  the 
fhoulders,  with  a bonnet  conftrudled  like  an  umbrella  ; the 
hair  is  combed  into  fmall  treffes,  and  the  beard  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  only  on  the  chin.  The  men  are  little  ad- 
didled  to  agriculture,  but  more  inclined  to  look  after  their 
cattle,  which  roam  in  the  woods.  They  conltrudt  war 
canoes,  as  well  as  canoes  for  their  ordinary  occupations.  The 
latter  are  fmall,  and  navigated  only  with  the  oar;  but  the 
former,  which  are  the  property  of  the  chief,  are  much  larger, 
and  have  a fort  of  rigging.  Some  of  them  carry  j oo  men,  and 
are  in  condition  to  fail  round  the  ifland.  The  women  are 
generally  of  the  middle  lize,  with  expreffive  faces,  and 
though  not  entitled  to  be  claffed  with  the  handfome  part 
of  the  fex,  few  of  them  are  ugly.  Round  the  waifl  they  have 
a long  apron,  with  a kind  of  under  waiftepat,  which  barely 
covers  the  breads.  They  frequently  wear,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, a large  circular  plate  of  filver  ; and  round  the  neck, 
falling  down  upon  the  bofom,  a number  of  fmall  filver 
chains.  Their  hair  appears  in  a multitude  of  little  treffes, 
dangling  over  the  forehead,  or  on  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
or  turned  up  in  the  form  of  a crefcent.  The  women,  be- 
sides cultivating  fields  of  corn,  rice,  and  other  forts  of  grain, 
are  employed  in  planting  trees  and  roots,  particularly  the 
eaffava,  batatas,  and  the  banana  or  plantain.  The  leaves 
of  the  tree,  named  rafia,  arc  made  to  fupply  them  with 
thread;  and  with  thefe  materials,  dyed  of  various  colours, 
they  manufacture  a kind  of  cloth,  which  is  woelly,  and 
••fiords  a very  handfome  article  of  drefs.  They  prefer,  how-. 


ever,  the  cotton  fluffs  imported  by  Europeans  from  t-Tift 
continent.  Every  family  is  provided  with  a loom,  and  car- 
ries on  a manufacture  equal  to  its  own  confumption.  From 
the  leaves  of  a tree,  named  vacoua,  they  procure  materials 
for  mats,  bonnets,  bags,  and  other  ufeful  articles.  Their 
common  food  confifls  of  rice,  bananas,  and  dried  fifh ; they 
confunae  little  flefh  meat  or  frefh  fifh  ; their  drink  is  water, 
or  the  juice  of  the  fugar  cane,  fermented  with  pimento  and 
muftard.  Their  houfes  are  fmall  and  awkwardly  conltruCted. 
The  walls  are  formed  of  bull-t'ufhes,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  plantain  leaves.  The  chief  part  of  the  timber  work 
confifls  of  maffy  pieces  of  wood,  the  refl  being  bamboo,  very 
rudely  executed.  The  floor  is  laid  with  the  pith  of  the  palm, 
or  fome  other  tree,  and  is  often  raifed  far  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  to  avoid  the  exhalations  of  the  foil,  and  alfo  to 
guard  them  from  the  annoyance  of  ferpents  and  infects 
during  the  rainy  months.  Although  the  natives  have  no 
regular  form  of  worfhip,  they  neverthelcfs  adore  one  fupreme 
being,  as  the  patron  of  juilice  and  goodnefs,  who  will 
judge  men  after  death,  and  reward  or  punifli  them  accord- 
ing to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  their  aClions.  The  rite  of 
circumcifion  is  performed  upon  males  between  the  yth  and 
8th  year  of  their  age  ; and  the  day  of  circumcifion  is  ob- 
ferved  with  feftivity,  and  clofed  with  the  fingular  cuftom.of 
firing  from  a mulket  the  fore-lkin  of  the  patient.  They  be- 
lieve alfo  in  a devil,  or  evil  being  ; and  upon  this  article  is 
founded  the  craft  of  the  Panfaret  or  Magician,  who,  being 
fuppofed  to  defeat  or  controul  the  machinations  of  the  invi- 
fible  enemy,  praClifes  a thoufand  tricks  on  the  credulity  of 
the  multitude.  Amulets  of  a fpecies  of  wood,  fufpended 
round  the  neck,  or  preferved  in  a little  bag,  are  fuppofed 
to  fecure  the  poffeffor  againft  wounds  and  the  dilaiters  of 
war.  A flirimp  or  toad,  applied  with  words  of  incantation 
to  the  head  of  a perfon  afflicted  by  difeafe,  is  expedit'd 
to  reftore  him  to  health.  Expofing  the  lick  in  a hut  of 
a certain  elevation,  open  towards  the  eall,  from  which 
is  let  fly  an  affemblage  of  party-coloured  threads,  is  a 
fovereign  remedy  in  the  mod  defperate  cafes.  Perfumes 
are  introduced  in  abundance  in  all  the  arts  and  enchantments 
of  the  magicians.  All  thefe  abfurd  obfervances  feem  to  be 
the  barbarous  veffiges  of  religious  notions,  indiltinClly 
tranfmitted  to  the  people  from  their  Afiatic  neighbours. 
The  rite  of  circumcifion,  the  common  ufe  of  perfumes,  and 
a profound  veneration  for  the  quarter  of  the  eail,  are  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  religious  fyilems  of  the  higheft  anti- 
quity. But  the  mod  horrid  part  of  their  fuperllition  remains 
itill  to  be  related.  When  an  infant  has  the  misfortune  to 
drop  into  the  world  on  'a  day  efteemt?d  unlucky,  or  of  bad 
omen,  by  the  Panfaret,  he  is  expofed  or  fuffered  to  die  of 
want,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  bealls.  The  natives  are 
accuftomed  to  hunt  the  whale  along  their  coaft ; and  when 
he  is  (truck  with  the  harpoon,  they  wait  till  his  ftrength  is 
nearly  exhaufted,  and  then  lead  him  towards  the  Ihore. 
The  women  affemble  on  the  beach,  and  vociferate  fongs  of 
praife  in  honour  of  him  who  gave  the  firll  wound.  The 
whale  is  then  near  the  land,  and  furrounded  by  all  the  men 
in  the  village,  when  the  public  orator  advances,  and  having 
pronounced  a long  oration  on  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  the 
fifh,  the  wh&le  is  cut  up,  and  affords  a rich  repall  to  the 
company.  When  any  fubjedt  of  dilpute  occurs  between 
the  natives  of  Madagafcar  and  the  Europeans,  or  between 
Indians  of  different  tribes,  it  is  formally  difeuffed  in'  the 
“ palaver,”  or  council  of  the  tribe ; and  the  decifion  is  the 
refult  of  long  deliberation. 

Property  in  this  ifland  confifts  of  cattle,  grain,  and  flave3 
of  the  fame  nation  with  thefe  mailer.  "Every  perfon  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  made  a prifoner  of  war,  man,  woman, 
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op  child,  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  flavery,  and  from 
that  moment  is  regarded  by  his  own  kindred  as  an  objeft  of 
contempt.  Their  arms  confift  of  a fhield,  and  the  “ fagay,” 
a kind  of  lance,  which  they  throw  with  peculiar  addref3. 
They  are  alfo  tolerably  well  provided  with  mufquets,  pur- 
chafed  from  the  French ; and  they  have  alfo  fome  fwivel 
guns  and  cannon,  obtained  from  the  fame  quarter.  The 
refidence  of  the  chief  is  within  a fort  or  flockade,  confiding 
of  three  rows  of  huge  trees,  fixed  in  the  ground  fo  clofe  as 
almoft  to  exclude  the  light ; and  faftened  together  at  the  top 
by  a crofs  beam.  Their  forts  in  general  are  mere  fimple 
palifades,  conftrufted  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare  ; 
though  fome  of  them  have  baitious  and  galleries,  with  open- 
ings for  the  purpofe  of  reconnoitring.  On  the  eve  of  war, 
the  women,  children,  and  cattle,  retreat  to  the  woods,  and 
there  conceal  themfelves,  waiting  the  iflue  of  the  campaign. 
The  village  is  then  occupied  only  by  the  men,  who,  pre- 
vioiifiy  to  any  aft  of  hoftility,  facrifice  an  ox.  An  Indian, 
of  diftinguifhed  eloquence,  harangues  on  the  injuftice  of  the 
enemy ; and  his  countrymen,  in  the  mean  while,  dip  their 
fagays  in  the  blood  of  the  viftim.  Their  operations  in  the 
field  are  of  a very  defultory  defeription,  confiding  chiefly  in 
teazing  and  harading  the  enemy,  or  attempting  to  furprife 
him  in  the  night.  They  feldom  come  to  a regular  engage- 
ment. The  natives  of  Madagafcar  are  fufccptible  of  very 
violent  enmities,  and  fometimes  execute  on  their  devdted 
objefts  the  mod  deliberate  cruelties.  The  cudomary  ufe  of 
prefents  is  the  fame  here  as  in  India.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  inferior  to  make  the  fird  advance,  as  well  as  the  find 
prefent ; but  he  always  receives  another  in  return.  The 
natives  indulge  in  all  the  offices  of  hofpitality  ; but  not  to 
the  excels  which  fome  travellers  have  aferibed  to  them,  who 
have  faid  that  it  is  cudomary  for  parents  to  proditute  their 
children  to  the  embraces  of  drangers.  This  M.  de  Pages 
abfolutely  denies.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  chaf- 
tity  in  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  is  little  regarded.  The 
young  ladies  of  Madagafcar,  habituated  to  intrigue, 
prompted  by  the  political  and  pecuniary  views  of  their  pa- 
rents. and  captivated  by  the  charm  of  fome  new  ornament 
for  their  perfons,  ceafe  to  be  reluftant  to  the  wiflies  of  their 
admirers.  Manned  women  are  very  little  addifted  to  violate 
the  nuptial  engagement.  When  a woman  happens  to  con- 
ceive by  a foreigner,  fhe  recurs  to  various  drugs,  known  to 
the  natives,  in  order  to  procure  abortion.  In  the  language 
of  Madagafcar,  which  is  by  no  means  harfh  or  difagreeable 
to  the  ear,  M.  de  Pages  perceived  fome  inflexions  of  voice 
which  occur  in  that  of  the  Philippine  ides.  It  feems  to  be 
a compound  of  different  languages,  and  contains  many  words 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic  and  Portuguefe. 

.The  ifland  of  Madagafcar  is  divided  into  a great  number 
of  tribes.  Its  population,  fays.M.  Rochon,  may  be  reck- 
oned at  4,000,000  inhabitants  ; but  no  precife  calculation  is 
poffible ; as  the  ifland  is  divided  into  dillinft  focieties, 
each  of  which  inhabits  the  canton  which  it  likes  beft,  and  is 
governed  by  its  own  ufages.  A tribe  conlifts  of  feveral  vil- 
lages, who  all  have  a particular  chief.  This  chief  is  fome- 
times cleftive,  but  more  frequently  hereditary.  The  land  is 
never  parcelled  out,  but  belongs  to  thofe  who  take  the 
trouble  of  cultivating  it.  Thefe  iflanders  have  neither  locks 
nor  bolts,  and  live  in  a frugal  manner.  The  French  fettle- 
ment  of  Fort  Dauphin  is  in  the  fouth-eall  extremity  of  the 
ifland.  For  an  account  of  it,  fee  Fort  Dauiuiin.  The 
chiefs  never  go  out  without  their  gun,  and  a flick  tipped 
with  iron,  ornamented  at  its  end  with  a tuft  of  cow-hair. 
They  wear  a cap  of  red  wool,  by  the  colour  of  which  they 
are  dillinguifhcd  from  their  fubjefts.  In  the  province  of 
CarcanofTy,  in  which  Fort  Dauphin  is  fttuated,  the  terri. 
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tories  are  deemed  to  belong  to  the  chiefs,  who  diftribirtfr 
them  among  their  fubjefts  for  cultivation,  for  which  they 
expeft  a fmall  return.  The  people  of  this  province  are  not 
quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  They  have  fome  hif- 
torical  books  written  in  the  Malegafh  language  ; but  their 
men  of  letters,  called  “ Ombiafles,”  ufe  the  Arabic  charac- 
ter. They  have  treatifes  on  phyfic,  geomar.cy,  and  judicial 
aftrology.  The  molt  famous  of  them  come  from  Mantatara, 
and  profefs  gcomancy  and  aftrology  in  the  public  Ichools. 
The  art  of  writing  has  doubtlefs  been  brought  to  this  ifland 
by  the  Arabs,  who  conquered  it  between  three  and  four 
centuries  ago.  The  paper  is  manufaftured  in  the  valley  of 
Amboul,  and  is  wrought  from'  the  papyrus  nilotica.  The 
pens  ufed  by  the  iflanders  are  made  of  bamboo.  Their 
ink  is  prepared  of  a decoftion  in  boiling  water  of  the  bark 
of  a tree,  called  “ Arandrato.”  The  Arabic  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  north-weft;  of  Madagafcar ; and  the 
Arabians  have  a ftaple  on  the  river  Bombetoque  in  the 
ifland,  where  they  carry  on  commerce;  and  thus  they  have 
fucceeded  in  introducing,  with  their  language  and  learning 
among  the  natives,  fome  traces  of  Mahomet^nifm.  The 
contiguity  of  Madagafcar  to  the  coaft  of  Africa  makes  it 
natural  to  aferibe  its  population  to  that  vaft  continent  ;•  and 
the  different  races  of  inhabitants  are  now  fo  much  con- 
founded, as  to  render  it  a vain  attempt  to  enumerate  them. 
For  an  account  of  the  Kimojfes  of  Madagafcar,  fee  that  ar- 
ticle. The  north-eaftern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar 
is  the  rich  ftaple  of  the  colonies  of  the  ifles  of  France  and 
Bourbon.  The  moll  frequented  harbours  are  “ Foule 
Pointe,”  “ St.  Mary’s,”  and  the  “ bay  of  Antongil.”  In 
thefe  three  places  the  French  have  endeavoured  to  form  co- 
lonies ; but  the  incurfions  of  pirates  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  flave-trade  have,  according  to  Rochon's  ftatement,  by 
their  confequences  defolated  the  northern  part  of  Madagaf- 
car. S.  lat.  12°  30'  to  250  30'.  E.  long.  440  to  510. 
Rochon’s  Voyage  to  Madagafcar.  De  Pages’  Travel* 
round  the  World,  vol.  iii.  See  Ben’YOWSKY. 

MADAGH,  a town  of  Algiers,  near  the  coaft ; 2a 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Oran. 

MADAH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Zareng. 

MADALENA,  or  Magdalena,  a majeftic  navigable 
river  of  South  America,  in  New  Grenada,  reckoned  the 
Danube  of  this  province,  which  rifes  about  30  miles  E.  of 
Popayan,  and  after  a northerly  courfe  of  100  miles,  in  which 
it  is  augmented  by  other  rivers,  runs  into  the  Caribbean  fea. 
The  courfes  of  this  river,  and  alfo  of  the  Cauca,  are  con- 
fiderable  flreams,  perhaps  the  iffues  of  fubterranean  waters, 
from  the  vaft  cavity  under  the  Table  land,  where  the  vol- 
canoes often  pour  out  deftruftive  torrents  of  water  and  mud. 
N.  lat.  ii°.  W.  long.  74°  40'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Chiloe.  S.  lat. 
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Madalena,  La,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St. 

Lawrence.  N.  lat.  46°  25'.  W.  long.  72°  25'. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  41°  13'.  ]£, 
long.  90  35'. 

Madalena,  La,  Bay  o/j  a bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
California.  N.  lat  240  53'.  E.  long.  2470  56'. 

Madalena,  St.,  a town  of  New  Navarre ; 150  miles- 
S.W.  of  Cafa'Grande. 

MAD  AM  AT,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  the  fon  of  Krifhna 
and  Rukmeni,  and  a name  of  Kama,  the  god  of  love ; lie 
having  been  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  Madamat,  otherwife 
Madana,  or  Makadama.  See  Kama. 

MADAME  Isle,  in  Geography,  forms  the  north-eaft 
flde  of  the  gut  of  Canfo,  as  you  enter  from  the  fouth-eaft* 

and 
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aed  is  oppofite  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  north  point  of  the  ifland  lies  14  miles  S.  of  St.  Peter’s 
harbour,  in  Cape  Breton  ifland ; on  which  ifland  the  ifles 
de  Madame  are  dependent. 

MADAMPAR,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
on  the  weft  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a river. 

MADAMUT,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Nile;  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kous. 

MADAN,  Martin,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  divine  of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  was  born  about  the  year  1726,  and 
was  brought  up  to  the  profefiion  of  the  bar,  which  he 
quitted  for  the  church,  though  without  preferment.  The 
chapel  at  the  Lock-hofpital  was  built  chiefly  by  his  exer- 
tions ; and  he  officiated  many  years  as  the  chaplain,  without 
any'  emolument.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  a 
work  entitled,  “ Thelyphthora,  or  a Treatife  on  Female 
Ruin,”  in  3 vols.,  8vo.,  publi/hed  in  1781,  which  occa- 
fioned  a long  and  very  violent  controverfy.  The  author 
maintained  the  lawfulrefs,  or  even  the  duty  of  polygamy. 
Mr.  Madan  was  a good  claffical  fcholar,  and  publifhed  a 
tranflatiun  of  Juveral  and  Perfius:  he  alfo  wrote  a treatife 
on  “ Capital  Punifhments.”  He  died  in  1790,  having  at- 
tained to  much  popularity  as  a preacher ; and  as  a man,  his 
moral  character  was  unimpeachable. 

Mahan's  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher.  N.  lat.  17°  28'.  W. 
long.  62°  38'. 

M ADANA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Kama,  the 
Hindoo  god  of  love,  otherwife  Madamat ; which  fee. 

MADAPASSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  60 
miles  S.  of  Dacca. 

MADAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Rajemal. 

MADARAVAN,  a town  of  Fez,  in  the  vicinity  of 
iron-mines,  not  far  from  mount  Atlas. 

MADARGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal;  82  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Dacca. 

MADAROSIS,  from  r,  laid,  in  Surgery,  a lofs  of 
the  eye-laThes. 

MADBAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Kemaoun ; 23 
miles  S.E.  of  Kerigur.  " 

MADBAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 37  miles 
S.E.  of  Bettiah.  N.  lat.  261  25'.  E.  long.  8y32i'. 

MADBURY,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Strafford 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  between  Dover  and  Durham, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Portfmouth  ; incorporated  in  1755, 
containing  544  inhabitants. 

MADDAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  34  miles  E.  of 
Mauldah. 

MADDEN,  Dr.  Samuel,  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
Ireland  about  the  year  i636,  and  educated  at  Dublin,  where 
he  refided  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  1729  he  was  in 
England,  and  wrote  a tragedy,  entitled  “ Themiftocles  ;” 
and  was,  as  he  fays  of  himfelf,  tempted  to  let  it  come  out, 
by  the  offer  of  a noble  ftudy  of  books  from  the  profits  of  it. 
?n  1732  he  publifned  “ Memoirs  of  the  twentieth  Century,” 
a work  which,  for  fome  reafon  not  now  known,  was  in  a 
few  days  totally  fuppreffed.  In  1740  we  find  him  in  his 
native  country,  and  fetting  apart  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  be  diltributed  in  premiums  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  manufactures  and  fcience  ; and  the  fame  Aim  he 
continued  to  bellow  annually  for  the  like  purpofe,  fo  long 
a3  he  lived.  The  good  effects  of  thefe  well-directed  bene- 
factions were  not  only  felt  in  Ireland,  but  their  influence 
was  extended  to  the  After  country,  and,  it  is  thought,  gave 
rife  to  the  “ Society  for  the  Encouragenisnt  of  A'ts,  Manu- 
factures, Sc c.  in  .London,”  of  which  his  grace  the  duke  of 


Norfolk  is  now  the  prefident.  Dr.  Madden  obtained  churck 
preferment  in  Ireland,  and  he  died  in  December  176J.  He 
left  behind  him  another  tragedy',  as  a legacy  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Biog.  Dram.  t 

MADDER,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a plant, 
fometimes  cultivated  in  the  field,  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
dyeing  of  a fcarlet  colour.  The  forts  commonly  cultivated 
for  this  ufe  is,  the  rulia  tinSoria , which  is  a plant  of  the 
thick  flelhy  tap-rooted  kind. 

It  is  ftated  by  a late  writer,  that  this  plant  “ was  for- 
merly much  more  cultivated  in  particular  diftriCts  in  this 
country  than  it  is  at  prefent,  the  importations  from  Holland 
having  leffened  the  demands,  and  reduced  the  price  of  it,  fo 
much  as  to  render  its  culture  incapable  of  being  conducted 
with  profit  to  the  farmer.” 

Soil. — The  foils  which  are  the  mod  fuited  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  are  thofe  of  the 
deep  fertile  fandy  loams  that  are  not  retentive  of  moilture, 
and  which  have  a confiderable  portion  of  vegetable  matter  in 
their  compofition.  It  may  alfo  be  grown  on  the  more  light 
deferiptions  of  foil  that  have  fufficicnt  depth,  and  which  are 
in  a proper  ftate  of  fertility  to  admit  of  its  being  grown 
upon  them. 

Preparation,  and  Plants  or  Sets. — In  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  this  crop,  “ it  will  be  neceffary  to 
plough  it  up  deeply  before  the  winter  into  high  ridges”,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  expofed  to  the  aCtion  and  influence  of  the 
frofts,  and  the  atmofphere.  Early  in  the  fpring  thefe  ridges 
fliould  be  well  harrowed  down  by  a heavy  long-tined  harrow, 
and  then  ploughed  again  in  the  contrary  direction  to  a good 
depth.  And  when  after  this  the  land  is  not  perfectly  clean 
from  weeds,  or  not  rendered  fufficiently  fine  and  mellow, 
another  ploughing  and  harrowing  fliould  be  given.  In  the 
Laft  operations  the  ground  fhould  always  be  left  in  as  level 
and  even  a ftate  as  poffible.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants.  The  fets  or  plants  may  then  be  ob- 
tained either  by  fowing  the  feed  upon  a bed  of  earth  which 
is  rich,  and  made  perfectly  fine  by  digging  and  raking  in  the 
fpring,  and  then  lightly  covered  in,  or  from  offsets  or  fuckers 
from  the  old  plants.  In  the  firft  method,  on  the  plants  ap- 
pearing they  fliould  be  made  perfectly  clean  by  weeding,  and 
be  fet  out  to  the  diftance  of  three  inches  in  the  beds  by  the 
hoe.  In  this  way,  by  keeping  the  ground  quite  clean 
and  well  (lirred  about  the  plants,  they  will  be  ready  to  fet 
out  in  the  fecond  autumn,  though  it  will  moftly  be  better  to 
defer  the  bufinefs  till  the  fpring,  in  this  climate,  if  the  fets 
can  be  procured,  as  the  plants  feldom  ripen  their  feed  per- 
fectly, or  afford  it  in  a ftate  to  vegetate  well.  It  requires 
about  twenty  thoufand  plants  for  fetting  an  acre  of  land. 
The  moll  Aiitable  time  of  taking  the  fets  is  fliewn  by  the 
plants  having  attained  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  the  fuckers  having  thrown  out  fibrous  roots 
at  their  bottoms.  This  may  be  feen  by  drawung  up  a few 
of  the  plants,  and  ufually  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.”  Befides  “it  is  neceffary  that  the  fets 
have  formed  root-fibres  at  the  bottoms,  before  they  are  re- 
moved, as  where  that  is  not  the  cafe,  they  never  fucceetl 
well.” 

The  land  being  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  above,  and 
the  plants  thus  provided,  “ a fufficient  number  of  labourers 
are  to  be  provided,  that  the  work  may  be  performed  as  expe- 
ditioufly  as  poflible.  In  taking  off  the  fets,  much  care  m 
neceffary  not  to  injure  them.  Some  perform  it  by  means  of 
a dibble  with  a flat  edge,  and  which  is  fliod  with  iron  ; this 
tool,  on  being  thruft  into  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  the 
/hoots,  divides  and  feparates  them  by  deprefling  the  handle 
without  hurting  the  fine  fibrous  roots.  The  number  of 
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plants  that  can  be  fet  in  a fliort  fpace  of  time  fhould  only  be 
taken  up  at  once.  They  fhould  be  prepared  by  having  about 
a jhird  of  their  top  parts  cut  off.  A fort  of  thin  batter 
fhould  likewife  be  made,  by  mixing  good  vegetable  mould 
and  water  well  together,  into  which  the  roots  of  the  fets 
fhould  be  dipped  before  they  are  placed  into  the  earth,  as 
by  this  means  the  neceflity  of  watering  the  plants  afterwards 
is  prevented.  This  work  is  executed  by  a perfon  before  the 
planting  commences.  Two  others  are  employed  afterwards 
in  diftributing  the  plants  fo  as  to  be  convenient  for  putting 
them  into  the  ground.” 

There  are  different  methods  employed  in  fetting  the  plants ; 
in  fome  cafes  they  are  put  in  the  furrow  by  means  of  the 
plough,  while  in  others  they  are  fet  in  beds  by  a dibble. 
The  former  is  probably  the  better  method,  and  as  being  the 
mod  expeditious,  is  bed  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  plant 
on  an  extenfive  feale.  In  this  the  planter  begins  by  drawing 
a flraight  furrow  on  one  fide  of  the  plantation  to  a good 
depth  ; a row  of  plants  is  then  laid  in  it  by  a perfon  for 
the  purpofe,  at  the  didance  of  five,  fix,  or  more  inches  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  land,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  lean  off  from  the  plough  ; another  fur- 
row is  then  formed,  by  the  mould  of  which  they  are  covered. 
In  this  manner  the  work  proceeds  until  the  whole  is  finifhed. 

In  the  other  method,  it  is  obferved,  the  fets,  after  the 
land  has  been  formed  into  beds,  five  feet  in  breadth,  with 
two  feet  between  each  for  intervals,  are  put  in  by  means  of 
a line  and  a dibble,  beginning  at  the  didance  of  fix  inches 
from  the  outiides,  and  fetting  a row  of  plants  at  fuitable 
diilances  from  each  other,  as  jud  mentioned  ; then  removing 
the  line  two  feet  farther  on  them,  and  putting  in  another 
row  $ after  which  it  is  again  removed  two  feet,  and  a third 
row  of  plants  fet  in,  which  finifiies  the  bed  ; the  work 
proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  of  the  plantation 
is  completed.  In  this  way  each  bed  contains  three  rows 
of  plants,  at  two  feet  didance  each,  three  feet  being  left 
between  the  rows  on  the  different  beds.” 

But  “ in  Holland,  where  the  culture  of  this  root  is  exten- 
five, their  method  is,  it  is  obferved,  a little  different  from  the 
above.  The  plants,  after  being  taken  from  the  older  plant- 
ations about  the  month  of  May,  are  immediately  fet  in  rows 
at  the  didance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  about  fifteen  inches  from  row  to  row,  the  beds  being 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  with  intervals  of  only  about 
two  feet.” 

It  is  fuggeded  that,  “ as  in  whatever  manner  the  plants  are 
fet,  fome  of  them,  even  in  the  mod  favourable  feafons,  are 
liable  to  die  foon  after  the  work  has  been  performed,  it  is 
neceffary,  in  the  courfe  of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  look 
over  the  ground  and  put  frelh  vigorous  plants  in  the  places 
where  the  others  have  been  dedroyed.  By  this  means  the 
plantations  may  be  rendered  more  perfed  and  produdive.” 

But  whatever  method  of  planting  may  be  pradifed,  it  is 
of  the  greated  importance  to  the  fucccfs  of  the  crop,  “ that 
it  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds,  and  that  the  mould 
be  occalionally  ftirred  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.”  The 
fird  of  thefc  is  accomplifhed,  according  to  the  furvey  of 
Kent,  by  means  of  hand-weeding  and  hoeing  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  and  the  latter  either  by  the  ufe  of  a hand- 
hoc,  or  a light  plough  ; this  lad  is  the  mod  eafy  and  expe- 
ditious. In  this  manner,  or  by  digging  the  intervals  of  the 
rows,  the  mould  is  alfo  laid  up  to  the  plants  once  each  year 
after  the  Hems  have  been  removed  in  the  autumn  feafon. 
Where  the  bed  practice  is  followed,  they  are  fometimes 
earthed  up  in  the  autumn  after  the  dems  have  been  cut  down, 
by  paring  the  intervals  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of 
the  afparagus  kind*  This  method  is,  however,  in  general 


too  expenfive  and  troublefome  where  the  crops  are  cultivated 
on  an  extenfive  feale. 

According  to  Mr.  Young,  the  bed  way  of  performing 
this  culture  is  “ to  ufe  the  fliim,  not  for  turning  a ridge 
againd  the  rows,  as  the  plants  will  yet  be  too  weak  for  that 
operation,  but  merely  to  loofen  the  earth  of  the  intervals, 
thereby  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  prepare  the  foil  for  being 
thrown  up  againd  the  rows  by  a fucceeding  operation. 
Hand-hoeing  and  weeding  fhould  depend  on  the  number  of 
the  weeds  that  arife  among  the  plants.  .Let  the  cultivator 
of  madder,  through  the  whole  procefs  of  the  crop,  remem- 
ber, fays  he,  that  he  mud  be  to  the  full  as  accurate  as  a gar- 
dener ; his  foil  mud  be  rendered  little  inferior  to  a dung- 
hill i all  weeds  mud  be  forever  eradicated  ; not  one  mud  in- 
jure the  plants  ^ his  land  mud  always  b'e  kept  perfedly  loofe 
and  well  pulverized  ; for  a crop  that  depends  merely  on  the 
quantity  of  the  roots,  can  never  thrive  to  profit  in  land  that 
is  bound  or  in  an  adhefive  date.” 

Whatever  pradice  is  adopted,  <‘the  crops  are  to  be  ma- 
naged in  this  manner  until  the  third  autumn  after  planting, 
when  the  plants  will  be  in  a date  to  be  taken  up  ; this  is- 
known  by  their  dalks  beginning  to  wither,  and  is  generally 
about  October.  This  bufinefs  is  performed  ei'her  by  trench- 
ing the  land  over  with  a fpade,  or  by  means  of  the  plough. 
The  fird  is  the  more  certain,  though  much  lefs  expeditious 
method.  In  executing  it,  the  workmen  dig  along  the  rows 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  breaking  and  reducing  every 
fpit  of  earth  as  perfedly  as  pofiible,  each  being  attended  by 
two  perlons,  who  pick  out  the  roots  of  the  madder.  But 
when  the  planting  has  been  done  in  narrow  beds,  it  is  fome- 
times the  pradice  to  take  the  roots  up  by  turning  the  earth 
into  the  intervals  by  a /bud,  or  broad  three-tined  fork.  In 
this  way  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  roots  are  taken  up  more  per- 
fectly, and  with  lefs  dangpr  of  being  injured.  But  the  mod 
ready  method  is  by  means  ,of  the  plough,  which  after  having 
the  earth-board  and  coulter  removed,  is  paffed  along  each, 
fide  of  the  rows,  fo  as  to  fully  loofen  the  mould  ; perfons 
being  employed  to  pick  out  the  roots,  loofening  fuch  parts 
of  the  earth  as  may  have  efcaped  the  adion  of  the  plough 
by  their  fpades.”  And  “ when  the  roots  have  been  taken 
up,  they  Ihould  be  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rendered  fo  dry  as  to  be  cleared  from  dirt. 
They  are  then  to  be  conveyed  to  a kiln,  fuch  as  is  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  drying  malt,  or  hops,  when-they  are  to  be 
brought  into  fuch  a date  of  drynefs  as  to  be  perfectly  brit- 
tle. This  is"  to  prevent  the  danger  of  their  being  injured  by 
becoming  mouldy,  or  from  running  into  a date  of  fermenta- 
tion ; but  much  caution  is  neceffary  in  conducting  the  pro- 
cefs. After  this  they  are  packed  up  in  bags,  in  order  to  be' 
difpofed  of  to  the  dyer,  who  reduces  them  into  a powder  by 
a mill  before  they  are  made  ufe  of  as  a colouring  ingredient.” 
Mr.  Young,  however,  obferves,  that  he  is  “informed,  that 
at  prefent  (1803)  the  larged  quantity  of  madder  ufed  in> 
our  manufactures,  is  ufed  without  being  powdered  as  for- 
merly, and  that  it  is  faleabie  with  common  drying,  without 
dove-work  ; but  that,  that  common  degree  is  open  to  much 
uncertainty,  fo  that  the-preceding  remarks  are  not  done  away. 
The  price  of  4 /.  per  hundred  weight,  marks  a confiderable 
deficcation  in  his  opinion.” 

It  is  hinted,  that  in  order  to  judge  of  this  root,  the  bed 
is  that  which,  on  being  broken  in  two,  has  a brightidi  red. 
or  purpiiih  appearance,  without  any  yellow  call  being  ex- 
hibited. 

It  is  dated,  " in  order  to  colled  the  feed  of  the  madder 
plant,  it  is  neceffary  to  let  the  plants  remain  in  the  field  till 
the  feed  is  almod  wholly  ripe,  which  is  generally  in  the 
month  of  September.  The  heads  are  then  to  be  feparated, 
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from  the  ftems,  ami  expofed  in  a cloth  in  the  fun,  till  the 
feed  can  be  eafily  forced  out  by  flightly  beating  them.  It 
is  then  to  be  rendered  perfedlly  clean,  and  afterwards  placed 
in  a funny  fituation,  until  it  become  quite  dry ; for  if  the 
leaft  dampnefs  remain,  it  will  grow  mouldy,  and  its  vege- 
tative power  be  either  greatly  impaired  or  wholly  deftroyed. 
When  thus  properly  dried,  it  fliould  be  put  in  fmall  bags, 
and  hung  up  to  the  ceiling  of  a room  where  a fire  is  con- 
ftantly  kept.” 

The  produce  from  the  root  of  this  plant  is  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  foil ; but  moftly  from  ten  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  hundred  weight,  where  they  are  fuitable  to 
its  cultivation. 

It  feems  not  improbable,  a late  writer  fays,  “ that  the 
cultivation  of  madder  might  be  rendered  a profitable  article 
of  field-hufbandry  in  different  diftri&s,  if  the  importation  of 
the  root  from  Holland  was  prohibited  ; as  the  event  of  dif- 
ferent trials  has  fhewn  that  full  crops  of  good  madder  are 
capable  of  being  raifed.”  And  it  is  fuppofed  by  the  intel- 
ligent writer  of  the  Survey  of  Kent,  “ that  if  the  price  was 
never  lower  than  3/.  the  hundred  weight,  it  might  be  grown 
not  only  with  profit  by  the  farmer,  but  without  injury  to 
the  confumer.”  As  it  is  fuppofed,  “ from  the  high  degree 
of  culture  which  land  under  this  fort  of  crop  mull  neceffarily 
undergo,  and  its  not  being  fo  much  exhaufted  as  in  many 
other  cafes,  that  it  mult  be  an  excellent  preparation  for 
wheat,  or  any  other  crop  that  requires  a clean  and  fine  pul- 
verized condition  of  the  mould  or  foil.” 

But  the  author  of  the  Farmer’s  Calendar  “ recommends 
the  young  farmer  to  remember  that  the  culture  of  thefe 
plants,  applicable  only  to  the  ufe  of  manufactures,  and 
which  are  alfo  largely  imported  from  abroad,  is  rarely  ad- 
vifable.  He  was  a madder  planter  once,  and  loft  by  every 
acre  he  planted.  A man  may  plant  in  the  moment  of  a high 
price,  and  take  up  his  crop  three  years  after  at  a low  one. 
All  fuch  fpeculations  are  too  hazardous ; nor  was  there 
even  a fair  open  competition  among  the  purchafers.  Thofe 
wholiave  cultivated  madder  with  the  fuccefs  boalted  by  the 
writers  of  hufbandry,  fliould  not  hold  thefe  obfervations  in 
contempt.  There  appears  to  him  almoft  as  much  ufe  in 
mentioning  trials  that  were  unfuccefsful,  as  in  thofe  that  are 
ever  fo  profitable;  for  it  is  certainly  of  as  much  confequence 
to  tell  one  man  that  his  foil  will  not  do  for  madder,  as  to 
allure  another  that  his  will  do.  Inftead  of  an  acre  or  two, 
he  might  poffibly  have  launched  (like  many  others)  into 
ten  or  fifteen  acres ; in  which  cafe,  the  lofs  would  have  been 
no  trifle.  And  it  is  furely  highly  incumbent  on  every  one 
to  make  known  to  the  world  fuch  of  his  experience  as  will 
probably  be  of  any  ufe  to  it.  Bad  fuccefs  of  feveral  per- 
fons  in  a culture  is  too  apt  to  prejudice  others  in  general 
againit  it.  However  irrational,  ftill  it  is  fo ; and  it  ought 
to  be  a caution  not  to  recommend  any  thing  in  general,  un- 
der the  extravagant  notion,  that  becaufe  an  article  of  cul- 
ture is  profitable  on  one  foil,  it  muft  be  the  fame  on  very 
different  ones.  But  the  grand  obftaclc  to  the  culture  of 
madder  is  the  difficulty  of  fale  : for  while  a man  has  not  a 
fair  market  for  his  unmanufactured  madder,  none  can  with 
any  prudence  engage  in  it,  unleis  on  fo  large  a fcale  as  to 
admit  the  whole  apparatus  of  reducing  it  to  fuch  a Hate  as 
to  be  abfolutely  a marketable  commodity.  In  anfwer  to 
this  it  may  be  faid,  that  madder  really  dry  is  a marketable 
tommodity.  But  this  matters  not,  if  the  purchafer  has  it  in 
his  power  to  be  a knave  : he  has  a pretence,  a fereen  always 
at  hand  that  will  cloak  the  greatell  knavery,  and  to  a de- 
gree known  in  no  other  branch  of  agriculture.  Among  the 
gentlemen  of  trade  who  have  a mutual  underflanding  and 
confidence,  fuch  objections  appear  trivial ; but  .to  the  culti- 


vator at  a diftanee  from  the  market,  it  is  a different  affair. 
He  writes  to  a madder-merchant  to  know  the  price.  The 
anfwer  is,  4/.  an  hundred  weight.  Up  he  feiMs  his  madder, 
and  inftead  of  4 1.  he  receives  but  3/.,  not  from  a variation  in 
price,  but  in  weight.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  correfpondent 
in  London  may  be  right.  Very  true  ; but  will  the  country- 
man believe  it  ? He  thinks  himfelf  right,  and  has  no  other 
proof  that  he  is  not  fo  but  the  interefted  affertion  of  the  man 
who  buys  it.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  fuch  a cafe,  the 
cultivator  will  be  difgufted,  and  throw  afide  a tjufinefs  in 
which  he  knows  neither  the  market-weight  nor  the  market- 
price  ? If  encouragement  is  defigned  to  this  culture  from 
any  quarter,  it  (hould  not  be  exclufive  of  this  circumftance. 
Manufactures  fliould  be  ereCted  and  eftabiifhed,  in  which 
the  madder  could  be  prepared  for  any  one,  at  fo  much  an 
hundred  weight,  and  that  by  perfons  not  the  leaft  con- 
cerned in  purchafing.  Then  the  cultivator  would  have  a 
commodity  in  his  hands,  which  he  could  fell  in  as  Ample  and 
fair  a way  as  any  other.  If  nothing  of  this  fort  can  be  ef- 
fected, all  encouragement  fliould  be  for  fuch  a number  of 
acres  (and  no  lefs)  as  will  anfwer  the  expence  of  a private 
manufacture ; which  would  prevent  perfons  being  un- 
guardedly drawn  in,  by  premiums  apparently  confiderable, 
to  cultivate  a root  which,  u'hen  raifed,  is  in  its  fale  abfo- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  purchafer.” 

Kilns  are  often  necefiary  in  the  culture  of  this  root ; but 
for  fmall  crops,  a common  oven  may  ferve,  though  it  is  very- 
tedious,  and  would  require  large  ovens  to  fupply  the  place 
of  kilns.  However,  to  fave  the  expence  of  building  fuch 
kilns,  a place  may  be  made  over  the  roof  of  the  oven,  to 
put  the  roots  in,  that  they  may  begin  to  dry.  Where  much 
madder  is  grown,  it  is,  notwithftanding,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  have  a kiln  proportioned  to  the  quantity  that  is 
to  be  dried.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  different  forms,  being 
attentive  that  it  may  contain  a large  quantity  of  roots  ; that 
it  be  worked  with  eafe,  and  the  fmalleft  proportion  of  fuel  f 
and  that  it  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  retain  an  equal  mode- 
rate heat. 

Thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  Low  Countries  differ  very  little 
from  that  ufed  here  in  drying  malt.  There  is  a large  fur- 
nace, in  which  a great  fire  is  made : this  furnace  is  triads 
under  an  arch ; the  hot  air  and  fmoke  pafs  through  a funnel 
over  the  furnace,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  a fpace  in  form 
of  an  inverted  pyramid,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with 
a perforated  floor,  on  which  the  madder-roots  are  fpread. 
See  Kiln. 

And  where  the  manufacture  of  the  article  is  carried  on,  a 
mill  for  the  purpofe  of  pulverizing  the  dried  madder  is  like- 
wife  neceflary.  See  Mill. 

Sixpences  of  Culture  per  jdcrc. — This  is  on  land  worth 
forty  (hillings  per  acre,  in  the  digging  mode,  and  before  the 
great  rife  in  the  price  of  farm  labour. 

£ s.  d. 

Rent  for  three  years  - - - -600 

Digging  ditto  at  two-pence  per  perch  - - 168 

Dividing  ditto  into  beds,  two  men  one  day,  at 

one  (hilling  each  - - - - - 02© 

Raking  ditto,  two  men  one  day,  at  one  (hilling 

each  - - - - - - - 020 

Planting  ditto  with  two  thoufand  plants,  one 

day,  at  one  (lulling  and  fixpence  each  - 03© 

Six  women  to  take  up  two  thoufand  ditto,  at 

fixpence  each,  one  day  - - -030 

Hoeing  the  firft  fummer  five  times  - - o 15  o 

Covering  ditto  in  autumn  the  firft  year  - o 6.0 
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£ s.  d. 

Brought  orer  - - 8178 

Hoeing  ditto  the  fecond  fummer  three  times  - 090 

Covering  ditto  in  autumn  the  fecond  year  - 060 

Hoeing  ditto  the  third  fummer  twice  - -046 

To  be  paid  in  lieu  of  tithe,  at  five  (hillings  per 

acre  per  annum  - - - - - 0150 

Digging  ditto  out  of  the  ground  - -500 

Beer  --  * - - - o 6 o 


15  18  2 


Produce. 

Produce  of  an  acre  of  madder  - - - 52122 

Expences  - - - - - .15x82 

Profit 36  14  o 


In  this  eftimate,  which  is  much  below  the  prefent  price, 
nothing  is  allowed  for  plants  ; as,  though  expenfive  at  firft, 
when  once  done,  a fupply  from  the  plantation  will  conftantly 
be  had  for  a long  time. 

Madder,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Rubia. 

Madder,  in  Law.  See  Larceny. 

Madder,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  roots  of  madder 
were  employed  by  the  Greek  writers  with  the  fame  medi- 
cinal intentions  for  which  they  are  recommended  by  moll 
modern  writers  on  the  materia  medica.  Madder  differs  from 
fome  other  fubftances  ufed  in  dyeing,  by  its  property  of 
tinging  with  a florid  red  colour,  not  only  the  milk,  urine, 
&c.  but  the  bones  of  thofe  animals  which  have  fed  upon  it. 
This  circumftance  was  firft  noticed  by  Antonius  Mizaldus, 
(Memorab.  ut.  ac  jucunda  Cent.  7.  Aph.  91.  Lutet.  1566.) 
but  not  known  in  England  till  Mr.  Belchier  publifhed  an 
account  of  a pig  and  a cock,  whofe  bones  became  red  by 
eating  madder  mixed  with  their  food.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xxxix.  vol.  xli. ) Since  that  time  various  experiments 
have  been  made,  by  M.  Hamel  du  Monceau  and  others, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  colouring  matter  of  madder 
affefts  the  bones  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  that  the  msll  folid 
or  hardeft  part  of  the'  bones  firft  receives  the  red  colour, 
which  gradually  extends,  al  externo,  through  the  whole 
ofTeous  fubftance,  while  the  animal  continues  to  take  the 
madder  ; and  if  the  root  be  alternately  intermitted  and  em- 
ployed for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  and  at  proper  in- 
tervals, the  bones  are  found  to  be  coloured  in  a correfpondent 
number  of  concentric  circles.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Scienc. 
1739.  Med.  Eft.  Edinb.  abr.  vol.  ii. 

According  to  Lewis  (Mat.  Med.),  the  roots  of  madder 
have  a bitterifh,  fomewhat  auftere  tafte,  and  a flight  fmell 
not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  They  impart  to  water  a dark 
red  tin&ure,  to  re&ilied  fpirit  and  to  diftilled  oils  a bright 
red  : both  the  watery  arid  fpirituous  tin&ures  tafte  ftrongly 
of  the  madder. 

By  medical  writers,  madder  has  been  confidered  as  a 
deobftruent,  detergent,  and  diuretic,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  jaundice,  dropfy,  and  other  difeafes,  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  vifceral  obftru&ions,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
liver  and  kidnie6 ; and  fome  modern  authors  have  recom- 
mended it  as  an  emmcnagogue  (Home’s  Clin.  Exp.l,  and  in 
rickety  affe&ions.  (Levret  fur  les  Accouchemens.)  With 
regard  to  its  diuretic  quality,  for  which  there  are  feveral 
refpe&able  authorities,  Dr.  Cullen  afferts,  that  in  many 
trials,  both  for  this  and  other  purpofes,  fuch  an  effedt  is 
not  conllant,  as  it  never  occurred  to  hipi.  As  a Remedy  for 
You.  XXII. 


the  jaundice,  it  ha*  the  authority  of  Sydenham,  and  was 
formerly  an  ingredient  in  the  ifteric  deco&ion,  which  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  madder,  the  fame  quantity  of  turmeric,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  celandine,  in  three 
pints  of  water  to  a quart ; to  which,  when  (trained  and 
cooled,  the  juice  of  200  millepedes  are  added  ; and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  this  liquor  was  ordered  to  be  taken  twice  a day, 
or  oftener.  But  as  this  decodtion  feemed  to  be  more 
adapted  to  the  “ faeces  albidae!”  than  to  the  difeafe  itfelf,  it 
was  expunged  from  the  Pharmacopeia.  That  fome  French 
writers  fhould  preferibe  madder  in  a rickety  ftate  of  the 
bones,  appears  a little  furprifing,  fays  Dr.  Woodville,  as 
the  brute  animals  to  which  it  Was  given,  efpecially  the 
younger,  fuffered  confiderable  emaciation  and  proftration  of 
ftrength  from  its  effedls.  ^ Its  virtues,  as  an  emmenagogue, 
reft  principally  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Home,  who  gave 
from  a fcruple  to  half  a dram  of  the  powder,  or  two  ounces 
of  the  decodlion,  three  or  four  times  a day.  But  this 
medicine  failed  with  Dr.  Cullen,  who  alfo  fays,  (Mat.  Med. 
vol.  ii.)  “ I know  of  other  praftitioners  in  this  country, 
who,  after  feveral  ineffe&ual  trials  made  with  it,  have  now 
entirely  deferted  its  ufe.”  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

Madder,  Rubia  TinBorum,  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures^ 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  has  been  very  largely  cultivated  in 
Holland,  particularly  in  Zealand,  and  alfo  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  and  calico  printers. 
(See  Dyeing.)  The  method  of  cultivating  it  in  Holland 
is  this : in  autumn  they  new  plough  the  land,  where  the  mad- 
der is  to  be  planted,  if  it  is  ftrong  and  heavy,  laying  it  up 
in  high  ridges,  that  it  may  be  mellowed  by  the  winter’s  frofts. 
In  March  they  plough  it  again,  working  it  very  deep,  and 
laying  it  in  ridges  at  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  about 
a foot  deep.  Then,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the 
madder  begins  to  (hoot  out  of  the  ground,  they  open  the 
earth  about  the  old  roots,  and  take  off  all  the  fide  fhoots, 
which  extend  themfelves  horizontally  juft  under  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  prpferving  as  much  of  the  root  as  may  be 
with  them.  Thefe  they  plant  immediately  on  the  tops  of 
the  new  ridges,  at  about  a foot  diftance  from  each  other  ; 
and  this  they  ufually  do  in  fhowery  weather,  when  the  plants 
immediately  take  root  and  require  no  more  water.  In  thefe 
ridges  they  let  the  plants  remain  two  feafons,  keeping  them 
clear  of  weeds ; and  at  Michaelmas  time,  when  the  lea^s 
are  fallen  off,  they  take  up  the  roots,  and  dry  them  for  the 
market.  See  Rubia. 

The  madder-plant  grows  to  about  three  feet  in  height,  but 
it  is  the  long-fpreading  fibrous  root  that  is  ufed  in  dyeing. 
The  madder  of  the  Levant,  called  “ Lizari,”  or  “ Azala,” 
has  a fomewhat  higher  and  finer  colour  than  that  of  the 
Dutch  ; but  that  of  Holland  is  mere  carefully  prepared. 
The  Dutch  method  is  as  follows  : the  roots,  as  foon  as  they 
are  gathered,  ,are  put  under  a (hed,  or  in  a granary,  or  other 
(heltered  place,  and  there  remain,  expofed  to  a current  of 
air,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  till  they  are  quite  pliable,  and 
till  no  juice  can  be  preffed  out  by  fqueezing  them.  They 
are  then  farther  dried,  either  in  a common  oven  of  flack 
heat,  if  the  quantity  be  fmall,  or  in  large  ftoved  rooms, 
conttru&ed  for  this  purpofe,  and  heated  with  turf,  a large 
opening  being  left  for  the  efcape  of  all  the  internal  vapours, 
This  procefs  requires  particular  attention  and  management. 
When  the  roots  are  quite  hard  and  brittle,  they  are  laid  on 
a threfhing-floor,  and  beaten  with  a flail,  in  order  to  fepa- 
rate  the  dirt  and  outer  thin  fkin  ; they  are  afterwards  ground 
in  a mill,  and  the  powder,  being  fifted  and  forted,  is  care. 
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fully  packed  in  large  barrels  : it  is  thus  exported,  and  in 
this  Hate  ufed  by  the  dyers.  For  the  method  of  cultivating 
and  preparing  madder  in  England,  fee  the  article  Rubia. 
The  method  praftifed  in  Turkey  and  Perfia  for  preparing 
the  madder  ufed  in  the  beautiful  Adrianople  red,  is  Hated  by 
an  eye-witnefs,  cited  in  Aikin’s  Di&ionaty,  to  be  as  follows  : 
For  every  roolb.  weight  of  the  frefh  root,  a fteeping  liquor 
is  prepared  of  2lbs.  of  bran,  and  lib.  of  honey  and  alum, 
, in  four  gallons  of  water.  The  roots,  having  been  previoufly 
wafhed  clean,  are  foaked  in  this  liquor  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  dried,  firfi  under  cover,  and  la'lly  in  the 
fun.  They  are  afterwards  ground  and  fifted,  the  powder 
lad  produced  in  the  mill  being  of  the  bell  quality. 

The  powder  of  madder  fhould  not  be  dry  and  harfh,  but 
feel  fomewhat  greafy,  and  adhere  together  under  the  lingers. 
Madder-root  confifts  of  three  parts,  vis.  the  fkin  or  cuticle 
■which  is  rubbed  off  under  the  flail,  and  is  of  no  ufe  ; a 
thicker  bark  or  cortical  part,  and  within  this  a woody  por- 
tion. Thefe  two  latter  parts  are  of  a high  red,  and  both 
are  intermixed  with  many  yellowifh  particles,  which  injure 
the  red  colour,  but  cannot  be  feparated  in  grinding  the 
root.  When  the  colour  is  extraffed  in  the  dyeing  vat,  the 
red  part  is  lefs  foluble  in  water  than  the  yellow,  and  is  not  fo 
readily  extrafted  ; and,  therefore,  the  beauty  of  the  red  co- 
lour is  deteriorated  by  long  boiling,  and  by  tiling  too  large 
a quantity  of  the  root.  In  the  Hate  of  madder,  when  ufed 
by  the  dyers,  it  is  an  orange  brown  powder,  liable  to  be- 
come damp,  and  to  be  fpoiled  in  a moifi  place.  As  to  the 
chemical  properties  of  madder,  we  fliall  detail  the  following 
experiments  by  Mr.  Wall,  from  Berthollet  E'em.  de  Tein- 
ture,  vol.  ii.  Zealand  madder  of  the  beH  quality,  was  of  an 
orange-brown  colour,  and  in  moderately  fine  powder.  This 
powder,  with  water,  gave  an  orange-red  infufion,  by  mace- 
ration with  or  without  heat,  but  in  the  latter  cafe  the  colour 
was  finer.  By  flow  evaporation  of  the  infufion,  or  decoc- 
tion in  a fhallow  veffel,  a pellicle  is  gradually  formed,  and 
finks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  fuecefiively  replaced  by  others. 
The  extract,  when  nearly  dry,’ is  of  a dingy  brown,  and  is 
only  in  part  again  foluble  in  wateft.  Alum  added  to  the  in- 
fufion gives  a precipitate  of  a very  deep  brown-red,  and  the 
fupematant  liquor  affumes  a brownifh-yellow  tinge-  If  the 
alkaline  carbonats  be  added  to  this  liquor,  they  give  a blood- 
red  lake,  mifcible  with  oils,  but  very  inferior  in  beauty  to 
tljp  cochineal  lake.  With  an  excefs  of  alkali,  the  precipitate 
is  re-diffolved,  and  the  liquor  becomes  red.  The  colour 
given  by  foda  is  not  fo  fine  as  that  by  pot-afh.  Lime  pre- 
cipitates a brown-red  lake,  having  no  beauty.  The  acids 
added  to  all  infuiions  of  madder  turn  it  yellow,  but  form 
no  precipitate.  The  natural  colour  is  again  reflored  by  al- 
kalis. Carbonat  of  magnefia,  added  to  the  water  in  which 
madder  is  infufed,  turns  it  of  a clear  blood  red  colour,  which, 
when  fpread  upon  paper,  becomes  yellow  by  the  fun’s  rays. 
The  following  effedls  are  produced  by  different  metallic  fo- 
lutions  : acetate  of  lead,  added  to  the  aqueous  infulion  of 
madder,  gives  a brownifh-red  precipitate  ; nitrat  of  mercury 
a purple-brown  ; fulphat  of  iron  a beautiful  clear  brown  ; 
and  fulphat  of  manganefe  alfo  a purplifh-brown.  The  folu- 
tions  of  tin,  as  Berthollet  obferves,  produce  a lake  void  of 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  owing,  as  he  conjedlures,  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  yellow  as  well  as  the  red  particles  of  mad- 
der, fo  that  this  metal,  which  ferves  to  heighten  the  beauty 
of  cochineal,  can  hardly  be  ufed  with  any  advantage  for 
madder.  Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  invented  a metliod  of 
extracting  the  red  of  madder  of  lakes,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  (See  Tranf.  of 
the  Society,  vol.  ii.)  His  method  is  founded- on  the  difeo- 


very  that  the  red  colouring  part  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold 
water,  but  in  the  ufual  method  of  extra&ion  is  chiefly  fuf- 
pended  by  means  of  the  mucilage  of  the  root.  His  princi- 
pal procefs  is  as  follows  : Inclofe  two  ounces  (troy  weight) 
of  the  fineH  Dutch  madder,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  “ crop  madder,”  in  a bag  capable  of  containing 
three  or  four  times  that  quantity,  made  of  Hrong  and  fine 
calico.  Put  it  into  a large  marble  mortar,  and  pour  on  it  a 
pint  of  foft  river  water,  prefling  the  bag  in  every  direftion, 
and  rubbing  it  as  much  as  poffible  without  danger  of  burit- 
ing  ; the  water  will  foon  become  quite  opaque,  and  loaded 
with  colouring  matter.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  add  an- 
other frefh  pint  of  water,  triturating  it  with  the  madder  as 
before  ; and  repeat  the  operation,  till  the  water,  the  laft 
added,  comes  away  but  {lightly  tinged.  About  five  pints 
will  be  required  to  exhaull  the  colour,  after  which  the  root, 
if  taken  out  dried,  will  be  found  to  have  loH  iiths  **9 
weight,  and  alfo  its  peculiar  fmell  ; and  the  colour  will  be  a 
light  nankeen  or  cinnamon.  The  water  loaded  with  the  co- 
louring matter  muH  then  be  pm  into  an  earthen  or  well  tinned 
copper  veffel  (not  iron)  and  heated  till  it  juft  boils.  Then 
pour  it  into  a large  bafon,  and  add  an  ounce  of  alum  diffolved 
in  a pint  of  hot  foft  water,  carefully  fiirring  the  mixture. 
Afterwards  add  about  i ,'oz.  of  a faturated  folution  of  car- 
bonat of  potafh,  which  will  immediately  excite  an  effervef- 
cenee,  and  a fubfequent  precipitation  of  a coloured  lake. 
When  it  has  Hood  till  cold  the  lake  is  to  be  collected,  well 
wafhed  with  repeated- quantities  of  warm  water,  and  gently 
dried.  It  will  then  be  found  to  weigh  about  half  an  ounce, 
or  a fourth  part  of  the  madder  employed.  This  madder 
lake,  which  is  very  beautiful,  is  found  by  analyfis  to  oonfift 
of  more  than  4 o per  cent,  of  alumine,  the  remainder  is  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  madder.  If  the  alum  folution  and 
the  madder  infufion,  without  the  alkali,  be  fuffered  to 
Hand  for  awhile,  a dull  red  lake  will  equally  precipitate,  and 
the  clear  liquor  will  afterwards  yieid  a beautiful  ooze-red 
lake  by  alkali,  but  wanting  a fnfficient  body  of  colour.  A 
lake  equally  good  with  thefird  mentioned,  but  of  a lighter 
colour,  will  be  afforded  by  previoufly  allowing  the  madder 
and  cold  water  to  Hand  for  a few  days  in  a moderately  warm 
place,  by  which  a flight  fermentation  will  be  induced,  and  a 
portion  of  the  mucilage  of  the  root  deHroyed.  The  pro- 
cefs is  then  to  be  continued  as  before.  The  lame  ingenious 
experiments  alfo  fucceeded  very  perfeClly  in  obtaining  a Hill 
more  beautiful  and  equally  durable  lake,  from  the  frefh  mad- 
der-root imported  from  Holland,  packed  up  in  mofs. 
Aikin's.  Diet 

Wool,  previoufly  boiled  in  a folution  of  alum  and  tartar, 
receives  from  a hot  decoction  of  madder  and  tartar,  a very 
durable,  but  not  a very  beautiful  red  colour.  M.  Margraat 
(Berlin  Mem.  1771)  fhews  how  a very  durable  lake,  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  painting,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  madder.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  : take  two 
ounces  of  the  pureil  Roman  alum,  and  diffolve  it  in  three 
(French)  quarts  of  diililled  water  that  has  boiled,  and  in  a 
clean  glazed  pot.  Set  the  pot  on  the  tire,  and  when  the  water 
begins  tc  boil,  withdraw  it,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  the 
belt  Dutch  madder.  Boil  the  mixture  once  or  twice,  then 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  filtrate  it  through  a double  filtre 
of  paper  not  coloured.  Let  the  filtrated  liquor  Hand  for  a 
night  to  fettle  ; and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  the  glazed 
pot,  well  cleaned.  Make  the  liquor  hot,  and  add  to  it  gradu- 
ally a clear  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  in  water,  till  toll  the  madder 
is  precipitated  j filtrate  the  mixture,  and  upon  the  red  preci- 
pitate which  remains  upon  the  filtre,  pour  boiling  diHiiled 
water,  till  the  water  no  longer  acquires  a faline  taile  ; the 
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■Ted  lake  is  then  to  be  gently  dried.  The  colour  of  this  pre- 
cipitate is  deep  ; but  if  two  parts  of  madder  be  ufed  to  one 
part  of  alum,  the  colour  will  be  ftill  deeper : one  part  of 
madder,  and  four  parts  of  alum,  produce  a beautiful  rofe- 
coiour. 

Madder,  Litthjicld,  in  Botany.  Sec  Siierardia. 

Madder*  Petty.  See  Crucianella. 

MADDIGUBA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Gooty  ; io  miles  from  Anantpour. 

MADDIGUER,  a town  of  Hindooltan  ; vz  miles  N.W. 
of  Gooty. 

MADDORPETTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  ; 19  miles  N.E.  of  Seringapatam. 

MADDOX,  Isaac,  in  Biography,  who  arrived  at  the 
higheft  honours  of  the  church,  was  defcended  from  parents 
of  rather  mean  rank  in  London.  Of  thofe  parents  he  was 
deprived  while  very  young,  and  he  was  placed  in  a charity- 
fcliool,  where  he  imbibed  a tafte  for  ufeful  knowledge.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  put  him  apprentice  to  a paftry-cook, 
but  his  love  of  reading,  and  his  delire  after  learning,  feem 
to  have  unfitted  him  for  that  employment,  and  he  was,  by 
the  intereft  of  his  friends,  allowed  to  purfue  his  Itudies  at 
■one  of  the  Scotch  univerfities.  It  has  been  faid,  but  the 
faA  feems  at  lead  doubtful,  that  he  became  a preacher 
among  the  diffenters  for  a fhort  time.  It  is  certain  that  he 
refufed  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and,  pro- 
bably by  his  talents,  obtained  the  patronage  of  bifhop  Gib- 
fon.  He  was,  by  the  intereft  of  the  learned  prelate,  admit- 
ted of  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  received 
cpifcopal  ordination.  He  was  lirft  appointed  curate  of  St. 
Bride’s,  and  then  domeftic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Waddington, 
bifhop  of  Chichefter,  whofe  niece  he  married,  and  was  af- 
terwards promoted  to  the  redlory  of  St.  Vedaft,  Fofter-lane, 
-London.  In  the  year  1729  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  about  which  time  he  was  created  a 
do&or  by  a diploma  from  Lambeth.  In  1733,  he  was  made 
■dean  of  Wells,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  publilhed  “ A Vin- 
dication of  the  Government,  Dodtrine,  andWorfhip  of  the 
Church  of  England,  eftablilhed  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.” The  work  was  a fort  of  anfwer  to,  or  attack  on, 
Neal’s  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans.  This  defence  of  the  church, 
together  with  his  intereft  by  marriage  and  otherwifc,  paved 
the  way  for  his  preferment,  and  he  was  in  1736  confecrated 
bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  from  which  fee  he  was  tranflated  to 
that  of  St.  Afaph  in  1743,  and  from  thence  to  Vvorcefter. 
Exceptingthe  volume  already  referred  to.  the  bifhop  publifhed 
only  fourteen  fmgle  fermons,  preached  on  public  occafions, 
between  the  years  1534  and  1752.  The  bifhop  died  in  1759, 
about  the  age  of  fixty-two.  Asa  prelate,  he  difeharged  the 
duties  of  his  ftation  with  fidelity  and  much  diligence  : in  the 
government  of  the  clergy  he  adled  the  part  of  a prudent  and 
•affe&ionatc  father.  He  was  always  liberal,  and  in  many  in-- 
ilances  munificent : during  his  life,  he  gave  two  hundred 
pounds  a- year  towards  the  augmentation  of  the  fmaller  be- 
nefices of  his  diocefe.  He  was  a zealous  encourager  of  pub- 
lic and  benevolent  inftitutions.  To  the  London  hofpitals  he 
was  a great  bentfaftor,  and  was  among  the  firft  promoters 
of  the  Worcefter  infirmary.  In  his  manners  he  was  dillin- 
_gui(hed  for  cheerfulnefs,  affability,  and  good  natpre,  and 
•was  at  all  times  above  the  falfe  pride  of  concealing  his  hum- 
ble origin.  At  one  of  his  entertainments  he  preffed  the  com- 
pany to  tafte  his  pallry,  faying  he  believed  it  was  good,  but 
lie  could  affure  them  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  manufa&ure. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MADE  Streams,  in  Agriculture , fuch  as  are  formed  by 
art,  as  iu  the  cafe  of  irrigation,  &c. 


MADEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tel- 
lingana  ; 38  miles  of  Warangole. 

MADEIRA,  a well-known  ifiand  in  the  Atlantic,  of 
which  Funchal,  fituated  near  the  ealtern  extremity  of  the 
fouth  coaft,  is  the  capital  and  bifhop’s  fee.  The  firft  fight 
of  the  ifiand  is  peculiarly  magnificent  to  thofe  who  have  never 
travelled  beyond  the  Britifh  channel.  The  entrance  to  the  bay 
affords  a mod  beautiful  profpeft  of  the  city  of  Funchal  and  of 
the  furrounding  country,  which  from  every  part  of  the 
coaft  rifes  fo  fteep  as  to  bring  very  diftant  objefts  into  a 
fore-ground,  iikea  Chinefe  landfcape.  As  high  as  the  tem- 
perature will  admit  the  hills  are  clothed  with  vines,  in  the 
midft  of  which  a white  manfion,  at  agreeable  diftances,  is 
difeovered,  and  on  the  higheft  habitable  part  of  the  hill  is 
an  elegant  chapel,  dedicated  to  Noffa  Senhora  de  Monte. 
To  the  left  of  this  is  a beautiful  country  feat,  with  a fine 
hanging  wood,  erected  by  the  late  conful,  Mr.  Cl).  Mur- 
ray, and  fince  purchaled  by  a Portuguefe  nobleman.  Above 
this  the  mountain  is  covered  with  woods  or  verdure,  as 
high  as  the  fight  can  diftinguifh,  and  indeed  in  every  part, 
excepting  thofe  columnar  peaks,  the  foil  of  which  has 
been  vvafhed  away  by  the  violent  rains  to  which  thofe  lati- 
tudes, and  particularly  fuch  elevated  parts,  are  liable.  The 
whole  ifiand  is  faid  to  be  about  40  miles  in  length,  and 
1 1 in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  altitude  of  Pico  Ruivo, 
its  higheft  land,  taken  by  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
according  to  M.  de  la  Luc,  is  eftimated  at  50685  London 
feet.  To  Mr.  Johnfon,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  the  ac- 
complifhed  Englifhman,  we  are  indebted  for  an  accurate 
map  of  Madeira,  and  many  other  very  valuable  remarks. 
Though  partner  in  a confiderable  mercantile  houfe,  he  was 
a well-educated  man,  and  always  turned  his  acquirements  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  His  obfervations,  confirmed,  we  be. 
lieve,  by  the  quadrant,  eftimated  the  peak  fomewhat  higher. 
This  is,  however,  nearly  an  Englifh  mile,  elevated  on  a 
furface  of  about  five  miles  on  each  fide,  which  is  enough 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  fteepnefs  of  every  part 
of  the  ifiand.  From  Pico  Ruivo,  fituated  nearly  at  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  mountainous  part,  there  is  a kind 
cf  table  land,  running  weflward  for  more  than  twenty 
miles,  in  fome  parts  extremely  narrow,  and  from  its  ele- 
vated lituation  fo  tempeftuous  during  the  winter,  that  no 
habitations  ?xe  found  in  its  whole  extent.  This  is  called 
Paulo  da  Serra,  and  is  Lid  to  be  level  ground,  a compa- 
rative term  in  an  ifiand,  the  furface  of  which  is  fo  univer- 
fally  uneven.  The  following  account  of  the  geology  of 
Madeira  is  offered  as  the  moft  recent,  though  in  many 
refpe&s  imperfeft,  from  the  fhort  ftay  of  the  honourable 
H.  G.  Bennet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  Tor  it. 

“ It  confifts,”  fays  that  gentleman,  “ of  a fucceffion  of 
lofty  hills  rifing  rapidly  from  the  fea,  particularly  on  the 
eaftern  and  northern  extremities.  The  fummits  of  many  of 
thefe  ranges  prefent  the  appearance  of  what  has  been  called 
a table  land  ; yet  occafionally  the  forms  are  conical,  and  fur- 
mounted  by  a peak,  which  in  fome  inftance6  I found  to  be 
of  columnar  bafalt.  Deep  ravines  or  vallies  defeend  from 
the  hills  or  ferras  (fo  called  from  the  interfedtions  the  eye 
meets  with  in  viewing  from  below  the  different  chains  of 
mountains)  to  the  fea,  and  in  the  hollow  of  moft  of  them 
flows  a fmall  river,  which  in  general  is  rapid  and  fhallow 
The  foil  of  the  ifiand  is  clay  on  the  furface,  and  large 
maffes  of  it  as  hard  as  brick  are  found  underneath.  Though 
there  are  not  at  prefent  any  exifting  volcanoes  in  the  ifiand, 
yet  the  remains  of  two  craters  are  to  be  feen,  one  on  the 
ealtern,  the  other  on  the  wellern  fide,  the'largeft  being 
about  a Portuguefe  league,  or  four  Englifh  miles,  in  cir- 
cumference. Every  thing  around  wears  marks  of  having 
G 2*  fullered 
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fuffered  the  aftion  of  fire  ; yet  I was  unable  to  difcover  any 
depofit  of  fulphur,  and  was  told  that  none  had  hitherto 
been  found  in  the  ifland. 

“ The  varieties  of  ftrata,  which  I (hall  term  generally  lava, 
are  not  numerous.  I myfelf  faw  but  four,  and  I was  in- 
formed there  were  no  more  to  be  met  with.  Three  of  them 
were  invariably  alternating  in  the  fame  order.  The  firft  or 
loweft  lava  is  of  a compaft  fpecies,  containing  few,  if  any, 
extraneous  fubftances,  is  of  a blue  colour,  and  of  a re- 
markably fine  grain.  Upon  that,  the  fecond,  which  is  a 
red  earthy  friable  lava,  refts  ; fometimes  feparated  by  beds 
of  clay  mixed  with  pumice,  and  layers  of  black  afhes  and 
pumice.  This  red  lava  contains  minute  pieces  of  olivine  ; 
fometimes  it  affumes  a prifmatic  form,  and  in  one  place 
was  of  a moderate  degree  of  hardnefs : the  principal  fprings 
of  water  in  the  ifland  iffue  from  this  ftratum.  On  the  top 
is  the  third,  a greyiflt  l^iva,  generally  compaCt,  though  at 
times  near  the  furface  very  cellular,  and  containing  much 
olivine.  This  lava  takes  principally  the  prifmatic  form  of 
bafalt.  I have  feen  it  in  the  molt  perfeCl  prifms  from  30 
to  40  feet  or  more  in  height,  the  furface  being  covered  with 
fcoria,  afh,  and  pumice.  Thefe  maffes  of  lava  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  what  I confider  to  be  olivine,  occafionally 
carbonate  of  lime  and  zeolite,  which  laft  alTumes  either  a 
cryftallized  or  globular  form,  or  is  diffufed  in  a thin  coating 
between  the  different  layers. 

“ The  fourth  fpecies  of  lava  is  of  a coarfe  grain,  is  ufed  for 
the  making  of  walls,  and  the  commonell  and  pooreft  houfes 
are  built  of  it,  the  blue  and  grey  lavas  being  ufed  for  the 
copings,  See.  It  works  eafier  than  the  two  other  kinds  above 
mentioned,  is  more  friable  and  foft,  and  its  colour  is  a mix- 
ture of  brown  and  red.  I obferved  it  in  a ftratum  by  itfelf, 
and  it  did  not  feem  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  other 
three  kinds. 

“ Thefe  are  the  principal  ftratified  lavas  that  the  ifland 
affords  ; but  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  particularly  in  that 
which  flows  in  the  valley  of  the  Corral,  feveral  varieties  oc- 
cur in  ifolated  maffes,  containing  olivine  and  zeolite  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and  exhibiting  detached  portions  of 
ftrata,  fimilar  to  thofe  that  are  found  in  the  Fofla  Grande  on 
the  fide  of  Vefuvi  is. 

“ I alfo  examined  the  coaft  to  the  weftward  of  the  town 
of  Funchal.  From  the  beach  before  the  to’tvn  to  Illhoo 
Caftle,  and  beyond  it  to  the  land  called  the  Punta  de  la  Cruz, 
the  general  character  of  the  coaft  is  as  follows  : The  red 
ftone  is  the  apparent  bafe  upon  which  refts  a bed  of  grey 
prifmatic  lava,  the  ftratum  being  fometimes  from  40  to  100 
feet  in  depth.  At  times  this  grey  lava  refts  upon  a deep 
bed  of  afhes  and  pumice,  agglutinated  together  like  the 
peperino  and  puzzo/ano  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  The  fcoria 
at  the  furface  is  remarkably  thick,  and  all  the  upper  parts 
of  the  lava  appear  to  be  cellular.  The  general  dip  of  the 
lava  on  the  coaft  near  Funchal  is  to  the  north,  but  near  the 
fort  of  Illhoo  it  forms  with  a mafs  of  pumice  that  is  inter- 
fered with  flight  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  zeolite,  a 
rapid  angle  or  curve  of  declination  to  the  eaft.  To  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  fort,  the  lava  is  not  found  for  a little  diftance, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  deep  beds  of  pumice  and  the  ag- 
glutinated mafs  above  mentioned.  Thefe  beds  of  pumice 
are  of  various  thicknefs,  the  deepeft  appearing  to  be  about 
four  feet,  and  alternating  with  that  ftratum  which  I have 
called  peperino.  In  different  cavities  of  the  pumice  bed,  there 
are  large  depofits  of  black  afhes.  Towards  the  extremity 
of  the  ftrata  the  red  ftone  appears  on  the  furface  in  a more 
folid  ftate,  and  lies  in  prifmatic  maffes,  the  prifms  being  fmall, 
and  not  exceeding  a few  inches  in  diameter.  Their  fubftance 
is  brittle,  and  crumbles  with  eafe.  This  ftratum  of  red  lava 
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is  of  a fhort  continuance.  Palling  a fmall  brook,  it  dips 
rapidly  to  the  weftward,  and  in  its  place  the  grey  lava  is 
found  in  a confufed  though  fometimes  prifmatic  form,  and 
rifes  from  the  beach,  while  the  red  lava  ftill  runs  along  the 
furface  to  the  height  of  near  100  feet,  the  top  being  covered 
with  a thick  fcoria. 

“ There  is  alfo  in  the  vicinity  of  Funchal,  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  town,  a fall  of  water,  which,  independent  of  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  fituation,  merits  being  vifited  on  ac- 
count of  the  expofure  of  the  two  ftrata  of  lava  in  their  re- 
lative pofition  The  hills  are  compofed  wholly  of  lava, 
fometimes  of  a confufed,  fometimes  of  a p'rifmatic  forma- 
tion, the  red  a#d  grey  lavas  being  vifible  on  both  fides  of 
the  valley.  Near  the  head  of  it,  a fhort  diftance  from  the 
cafcade,  the  red  ftratum  is  at  the  bottom,  and  about  60  feet 
higher  it  re-appears,  and  again,  about  200  feet  higher,  alter- 
nating with  the  grey  lava.  The  upper  red  lava  dips  rapidly 
to  the  fouth,  and  the  ftrata  are  difpofed  in  the  following 
manner : 


“ The  rock,  down  which  the  cafcade  falls,  is  alfo  inter- 
fered with  a red  ftratum  of  about  three  feet  wide,  that  tra- 
verfes  it,  and  dips  to  the  weftward,  and  is  broken  off  by  a 
broad  dyke  of  grey  lava.  It  appears  about  30  feet  Higher, 
and  dips  again  to  the  weftward.  The  fubftance  of  the  red 
rock  in  this  place  is  hard,  and  it  breaks  into  a columnar 
form,  being  by  far  the  mod  compaCt  of  the  red  ftrata  1 met 
with  in  the  ifland.  I faw  this  red  lava  alfo  in  the  ifland  of 
Teneriffe,  to  the  eaftward  of  Santa  Cruz,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orotava.” 

From  the  fides  of  Pico  Ruivo  arife  three  principal  rivers, 
which  traverfe  the  ifland  in  different  directions.  Befides 
thefe  are  two  very  confiderable  fountains  on  the  table  land, 
and  various  other  tributary  ftreams.  This  command  of 
water  at  fuch  a height  is  a moll  munificent  blefling  of 
providence  in  a country  ufually  free  from  rain  for  more 
than  fix  months  of  the  year,  the  fteepnefs  of  which  renders 
the  rivers  in  their  natural  forms  little  better  than  catarafts. 
By  diverting  the  water  to  the  fides  of  the  mountains  by 
regulations  long  eftablifhed  among  the  colonifts,  tra&s  of 
land  are  fertilized,  which  mull  otherwife  remain  for  ever 
unproductive,  or  exhibk  only  trees  and  prickly  pears  (caCtus 
mamillaris)  whofe  roots  would  often  become  bare  by  the  tor-, 
rents  of  the  rainy  feafons. 

The  following  is  the  popular  tradition  of  the  difeovery 
of  Madeira.  One  Machin,  an  Englifhman  of  obfeure  birth, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a young  damfel,  called  Anne  d’Arfet, 
of  exquiiite  beauty,  and  of  a noble  family,  which  difdain- 
ing  fo  low  an  alliance,  though  Machin  had  gained  her  af- 
feCtions,  obtained  a warrant  from  the  king  to  keep  him  in 
prifon,  until  the  lady  was  perfuaded  to  marry  a nobleman, 
who  took  her  immediately  to  his  feat  near  Briftol.  Ma- 
chin, being  fome  time  afterwards  releafed,  found  means  to 
convey  the  lady  on  board  a veffei  provided  to  carry  them  to 

France. 
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France.  When  they  were  far  at  fea,  a ftorm  arofe,  and  they 
were  tofled  for  thirteen  days  on  the  waves  out  of  fight  of 
land.  At  length  they  perceived  fomething  that  appeared 
like  an  ifland,  overgrown  with  wood.  The  fliip  foon  came 
to  anchor,  and  Machin  and  the  lady,  with  a few  attendants, 
went  on  fhore.  In  the  courfe  of  the  night  a temped  drove 
the  velTel  from  her  anchor,  and  carried  her  to  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  where  (he  was  wrecked,  and  the  feamen  made  cap- 
tives Vy  the  Moors.  The  lady,  affeCted  by  this  difafter, 
died  in  a ffiort  time,  and  Machin,  through  grief,  foon  fol- 
lowed her.  Their  attendants,  rendered  defperate  by  the 
lofs  of  their  conductor,  quitted  the  ifland,  and  betaking 
themfelves  to  their  open  boat,  put  out  to  lea,  without  know- 
ing what  courfe  to  fleer.  After  a feries  of*1 idventures,  they 
fell  in  with  a Spaniard,  who,  delighted  with  their  ftory, 
communicated  it  to  Gon9alves  Zargo,  fent  out  by  the  king  of 
Portugal  on  a voyage  of  difcovery,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  fail  in  fearch  of  the  ifland,  who  in  a little  time  found  it. 

This  ftory,  though  unnoticed  by  De  Barros,  the  Livy  of 
the  Portuguefe,  is  not  only  authenticated  by  a contemporary 
hiftorian,  but,  after  a very  minute  inquiry  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr  Roberts,  we  are  affured,  ftands  on  as  fair  a foundation 
as  any  other  hiftorical  fa£t.  The  gentleman  we  allude  to, 
being  a clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  and  a 
native  of  Oporto,  had  the  moft  favourable  opportunities  of 
afcertaining  the  fadt,  which  diligence,  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  accefs  to  every  library,  could  afford  him,  and 
expreffed  his  firm  perfuafion  that  the  legend  of  Machin  was, 
if  not  in  all,  at  leaft  in  moll,  refpeCts  true.  At  Mecheco, 
a town  in  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifland,  a fmall  chapel 
was  (hewn,  of  which  the  following  was  the  hiftory  given  by 
the  inhabitants.  That  the  Englifhman  (Machin),  on  the 
demife  of  his  wife,  had  ereCted  a crofs,  with  an  infcription, 
requetting  that  fhould  hereafter  any  Chriftian  by  chance  re- 
fort to  the  ifland,  a chapel  might  be  built,  in  which  maffes 
fhould  be  performed  for  the  foul  of  his  Anne  : that  the  above 
chapel  was  ereCted  on  the  fpot,  and  the  crofs,  made  of 
cedar,  was  preferved  near  the  altar.  This  crofs  was  always 
exhibited  It  was,  however,  much  diminifhed,  on  account 
of  fmall  pieces  given  gratuitoufly  to  different  vilitors,  inlo- 
much  that  it  was  at  laft  nailed  'o  another  and  larger  wooden 
crofs,  to  preferve  its  form,  and  keep  it  together.  This 
chapel  had  certainly  greater  marks  of  -antiqui.y  than  any 
other  building  in  that  town.  It  was  unfortunately  wafhed 
away  in  that  memorable  flood  which  occurred  in  October 
1803  ; fo  that,  at  this  time,  nothing  remains  to  commemo- 
rate the  event  but  the  picture  above  alluded  to,  in  the  callle 
hall. 

De  Barros,  who  confiders  the  ifland  as  difcovered  by 
Gon5alves  Zargo,  informs  us,  that  as  foon  as  it  was  divided 
into  captainfhips  (Mecheco  and  Funchal),  the  firft  ftep 
taken  by  the  new  fettlers  was  to  fet  fire  to  the  trees,  the 
foreft  being  every  where  impenetrable.  Nothing  can  be 
better  confirmed  by  every  fpecies  of  evidence  than  thefe 
fads,  and  that  the  ifland  derived  its  name  from  the  quantity 
of  its  wood  The  word  Madeira  has  the  fame  fignification 
as  the  Latin  materia , from  which  it  is  only  vernacularifed, 
the  Portuguefe  frequently  fubftituting  d for  the  Latin  t, 
and  tranfpofing  the  r from  its  fituation  with  its  connecting 
vowel ; of  which  we  need  give  no  more  familiar  inftances 
than  padre  and  fradre  for  pater  and  frater , when  ufed  in  a 
fpiritual  fenfe.  That  materia  is  the  claffical  term  for  foreft 
trees,  we  have  the  authority  of  Caefar  in  his  Commentaries^ 
who  remarks  of  Britain,  “ Materia  cujufque  generis,  ut  in 
Gallia,  eft  ; prseter  f3gum  et  abietem.”  At  this  time  the 
trunks  of  immenfe  cedars  are  often  difcovered,  but  all  the 
original  trees  themfelves  feem  extinCt,  and,  in  the  inhabited 


part  of  the  ifland,  to  have  given  place  to  chefnut  trees.  The 
land  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  great  fertility  from  this 
conflagration,  which  is  faid,  and  with  much  probability,  to 
have  continued  in  different  parts  for  feven  years.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  no  land  could  be  fertilized  by  fuch  an  event 
for  three  centuries  ; and  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
nature 'and  quantity  of  the  vegetable  ftratum,  joined  to  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  a favourable  temperature,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  explain  all  the  fertility  it  really  poffeffes.  Though 
the  vines  grow  luxuriantly,  and  produce  abundantly,  where- 
ever  they  have  a fufficient  depth  of  foil,  plenty  of  water,  and 
a favourable  afped,  yet  the  corn-lands  require  all  the  culti- 
vation and  occalional  fallows  of  other  lefs  favoured  countries. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  no  fmall  boaft  of  the  iflanders  that 
their  country  produces  the  beft  wheat,  the  pureft  fugar,  and 
the  fineft  wines  in  the  world,  befides  being  bleft  with  the 
cleareft  water,  the  moft  falubrious  air,  the  mildeft  climate, 
and  a freedom  from  all  noxious  reptiles.  Their  wheat  and 
fugar  are  fuch  as  are  produced  in  the  Mediterranean  iflands  ; 
but  their  wine,  though  originally  brought  from  that  fource, 
infinitely  furpaffes  all  other  in  ftrength,  delicacy  of  flavour, 
and  drynefs,  befides  the  advantage  of  improving  by  being 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  even  in  fouthernmoft  lati- 
tudes. 

The  mode  of  producing  a good  crop  of  wheat,  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  town,  is  by  a previous  cultivation  of  the 
common  broom.  This  is  cut  for  fuel,  and,  after  a time, 
grubbed  up,  and  burnt  on  the  foil.  By  thefe  means,  a crop 
of  wheat  is  iniured  for  a fuccefiion  of  years,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  foil ; after  which  the  fame  procefs  is  again 
reforted  to.  For  this  purpofe,  the  feeds  of  the  broom  are 
collected,  and  generally  bear  the  fame  price  by  meafure  as 
wheat.  With  all  thefe  afliftances,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
produced  is  faid  not  to  equal  a third  of  what  is  confumed, 
though  maize  is  the  principal  food  of  the  peafantry.  Sugar 
is  no  longer  cultivated  as  an  objeCt  of  traffic.  Thofe  fidal- 
gos,  who  have  plantations,  fl ill  keep  them  up  chiefly  for 
their  own  ufe,  and  prefents  for  their  friends.  Immediately 
after  the  fugar  harveft,  a fmall  trade  is  carried  on  by  manu- 
facturing fomething  like  barley-fugar,  called  rapaduras, 

( probably  rafpaduras,  meaning  the  rafpings  or  ferapings  of 
the  frelh  fugar,)  with  which  moft  of  the  natives  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  regale  themfelves  and  children  at  this  feafon ; but 
for  common  ufe,  the  ifland  is  fupplied  with  fugar  from  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  in  the  Brazils. 

The  wealth  of  the.  country  con  fills  in  its  wines,  which 
are  cultivated  with  a degree  of  induftry  proportioned  to 
their  value.  To  preferve  the  foil,  it  is  found  neceffary  to 
ereCt  walls  along  the  fides  of  the  hills,  at  diltances  regulated 
by  the  declivity.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  fome  places,  ereCted 
with  prodigious  labour.  In  afpeCts  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  vines,  if  the  foil  has  been  previoufly  wafhed  away, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  bare  rock,  even  here  different  ftages  have 
been  ereCted,  to  which  earth  has  been  brought  up,  fo  as  to 
form  an  artificial  foil  for  this  valuable  production. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived  that  fuch  works  as  thefe  can- 
not be  accomplifhed  without  immenfe  labour.  When  to 
this  are  added  the  difficulties  of  the  roads,  the  vaft  expence 
and  danger  with  which  they  are  made,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  will  in  very  few  places  admit  of  wheel 
carriages,  and  the  confequent  inconveniences  of  conyeying 
every  article  from  the  town  to  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
and  alfo  of  conveying  the  wine  and  other  productions  of  the 
country  to  Funchal : when  all  this  is  taken  into  account,  it 
will  be  readily  underllood  that  the  cultivators  of  Madeira 
cannot  be  a flothful  race.  Yet  becaufe  men,  who  have  been 
hard  at  work  from  before  fun-rife,  are  feen  refrelhing  them- 
felves 
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felves  with  fleep  in  the  open  air,  anu  e*en  on  the  beach, 
during  the  interval  allowed  for  reft  at  noon-tide,  they  are 
often  conftdered  as  indolent  by  ftrangers,  who  firft  view 
them  after  fix  hours’  labour.  Nor  are  the  women  lefs  in- 
duftrious.  Thofe  who  are  young  enough  climb  the  moun- 
tains to  procure  broom  and  bruih-wood,  which  they  bring 
to  town,  and  fell  for  fuel.  Others  bring  the  produce  of 
their  gardens  ; whilft  the  elder  ones  are  conftantly  employed 
at  home  in  fpinning  or  domeftic  concerns. 

It  is  true,  that  the  increafed  demand  for  labour  in  Fun- 
chal has  produced  a race,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  long-fiore 
and  avater-Jide  men  in  England,  who  labour  much  too  hard, 
and  fupport  themfelves  under  it  with  ardent  fpirits  or  wine. 
But  this  is  far  from  the  charafter  of  the  people. 

The  country  is  cultivated  by  what  are  called  by  the 
Trench  metayers,  that  is,  by  a peafantry  who  divide  the  pro- 
duce with  the  land-owner.  Confidering  the  labour  required 
for  firft  preparing  the  land,  and  that  the  produce  of  the 
wine  i3  reckoned  as  nothing  till  the  third  year,  fuch  a re- 
turn to  the  cultivator  is  very  unequal.  He  is  ufually 
allowed  a fmall  fpace  for  yams,  or  rather  eddoes,  aron 
cfcukntum,  fweet  potatoes,  convolvulus  latata,  or  other  ef- 
culents.  Thefe  he  is  expedfed  to  (hare  with  the  landlord. 
In  this  there  is  faid  to  be  great  collufion  ; but  in  the  wine 
this  can  hardly  be  the  cafe,  on  account  of  the  tythes.  The 
-cultivators  have,  however,  one  very  great  intereft  in  the 
land,  and  confequently  a great  inducement  to  engage  in 
thefe  operofe  undertakings.  -Whatever  neceffary  improve- 
ments they  make,  become  their  own  : hence  the  walls,  the 
vines,  and  even  their  cottage,  as  far  as  is  confidered  necef- 
fary,  is  their  own  property  ; and  though,  in  entailed  eftates, 
2.  leafe  cannot  be  granted  for  more  than  nine  years,  yet  the 
•tenant  cannot  be  difpoffeffed  till  he  is  paid  the  full  value  of 
Bis  improvements.  In  proportion  as  the  increafe  of  com- 
merce has  rendered  money  of  lefs  value,  the  money-price  of 
thefe  .improvements  is  advanced ; and  even  the  vines  are 
-eftimated,  not  by -number,  but  by  their  age  and  fuppofed 
Fertility.  Hence  the  tenant  not  only  fur-veys  the  property 
lie  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour  or  expence,  but  fees  that 
property  yearly  improving  by  the  common  operations  of 
mature. 

The  tythes  of  this,  in  common  with  the  other  Portuguefe 
colonies,  were  given  by  the  pope  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
its  fovereign  of  the  order  of  Chrift.  Out  of  them' the  clergy 
are  paid,  and  for  the  moil  part  very  poorly.  They  for- 
merly received  all  their  revenue  in  kine  ; but,  unfortunately 
/or  themfelves,  petitioned  to  have  a moiety  in  money.  In 
jconfequence  of* this,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  increafed  value  of  every  production,  .they  are 
i confiderable  lofers.  Some  of  them  make  a traffic  of  wine.; 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  much  lefs  fuperllitious  than  in 
molt  Catholic  countries.  Their  number,  both  fecular  and 
regular,  is  much  lefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  By  fome 
jt  is  faid  not  to  exceed  300,  including  the  monks  and  nuns. 
-Of  the  former  there  is  only  one  order  in  the  ifland  : the  num- 
ber of  nuns  is  uncertain.  There  is  a feminary  in  Funchal  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy  of  the  ifland,  with  fomething  like 
an  academic  eftabliihment,  originally,  we  believe,  formed  by 
the  Jefuits,  who  credited  other  fchools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  bifhop  retains  his  original  number  of  pipes  0/ 
wine,  befides  other  emoluments,  which  render  his  fituation 
more  lucrative  than  the  governor’s.  He  is  expedted,  indeed, 
<to  divide  his  revenue  with  the  poor;  and  an  inftance  is  often 
mentioned  of  one  whofe  benefactions  exceeded  his  implied 
.obligations.  , 

The  natives  of  Madeira  are  a very  mixed  race.  Among 
ihe  labouring  clafs  in  the  town  we  often  recognife  faces  truly 
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Englifh,  and  even  Englifh  complexions.  This  is  faid  to 
arife  from  the  frequent  intermixture  of  the  two  nations,  not 
only  by  the  Englifh  fettlers,  but  by  the  conftant  arrival  of 
Englifh  failors.  The  other  inhabitants,  excepting  the  fu- 
perior  daffes  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  are  a mixed  race. 
Befides  the  colonifts  from  the  mother  country.  Moors  in 
great  number  were  at  one  time  imported.  Spaniards  alfo 
reforted  hither  during  the  union  of  the  two  countries ; and 
negroes  have  been  purchafed  for  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
European  fettlements.  The  laft  were,  however,  few  in 
number  ; their  intermarriages  with  the  natives  fewer,  fo  that 
but  little  veftige  remains  of  their  charadteriftic  marks.  On 
the  whole,  the  male  inhabitants  may  be  called  a comely  race  : 
they'  are,  for  the  moil  part,  about  the  middle  fize,  well 
enough  formed,  with  ftrong  mafeuline  features,  hair,  and 
complexions.  The  women  are  almoft  univerfally  fhorter 
than  the  comparative  difference  would  lead  us  to  expedl. 
Such  as  are  engaged  in  the  laborious  employments  foon  lofc 
the  few  charms  which  youth  might  otherwife  fupply. 

The  animals,  natives  of  the  country,  are,  as  in  molt  moun- 
tainous parts,  univerfally  fmall.  To  ari  Englifliman,  their 
beef  and  mutton  is  alio  lean  and  taftelefs ; but  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  warm  climates  fpeak  of  them  in  better 
terms.  Of  poultry,  the  common  domellic  fowls  are  lmall ; 
but  this  is  amply  made  up  by  their  ducks  and  turkies,  the 
latter  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Norfolk.  Pork 
is  peculiarly  fine ; but  the  expence  of  feeding,  or  the 
warmth  of  the  feafons,  makes  it  fuch  a rarity,  that  it  is 
rarely  produced  excepting  at  Chriilmas  feftivals.  It  is 
true,  hogs  are  found  rambling  about  the  towns,  but  very 
few  are  reared  for  porkers.  Fifh,  particularly  rock-fifh,  is 
plentiful  and  good  of  the  kind  ; but  the  nature  of  the  coaft 
prevents  the  refidence  of  many  fhell-fifh. 

The  uneven  form  of  the  country  renders  the  ifland  pro- 
ductive of  the  European  as  well  as  more  fouthern  fruits; 
but  it  is  a miftake  that  the  true  tropical  fruits  are  readily 
produced.  In  the  vallies  are  found  guavas,  bananas,  and 
oranges.  A Angle  allegator  pair  tree  has  grown  for  fcveral 
years,  but  rarely  produces  fruit.  Pine  apples  are  reared 
with  great  difficulty  ; and  the  granadilla  quadrangular  is, 
after  fpreading  to  a great  extent,  and  flowering  moll  luxu- 
riantly, has  not  yet,  we  believe,  produced  ripened  fruit. 

The  ftaple  commodity  of  the  illund  is  wine,  of  which  the 
average  quantity  made  about  ten  years  ago  was  reckoned 
between  30  and  40,000  pipes.  More  than  half  this  is  expert- 
ed,  principally  to  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  the  Eail  and  \Veli 
Indies.  A quantity,  comparatively  very  fmall,  finds  its 
way  to  London.  Speculations  in  trade  have  lately  increafed 
this  quantity  : but  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  quality  is 
not  improved  by  it,  as  there  is  faid  to  be  conftantly  a differ- 
ence between  larter-wine  and  bill- wine  ; that  is  betw  een  wine 
exchanged  for  marketable  articles,  and  wine  which  is  paid  for 
by  bills  drawm  at  a fhort  credit.  The  belt  wine  grows  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  the  belt  of  that  for  the  mod 
part  in  the  inferior  parts,  and  on  that  fide  of  the  hill  which 
points  to  the  call.  This  advantage  feems  entirely  attributable 
to  warmth  ; the  weft  being  always  cooled  by  the  breeze  or 
inbah,  which  by  noon  conftantly  blows  from  that  quarter. 
The  north  wine  w-as  formerly  much  undervalued,  and  princi- 
pally coiifumed  in  the  ifland,  either  as  a beverage  of  the  na- 
tives, or  dill-illed  into  brandy.  But  the  increafed  demand 
for  the  article  has  encouraged  many  of  the  merchants  to  mix 
a portion  of  north  wine  with  the  iouth  ; and  the  improvement 
of  its  price  has  given  additional  encouragement  to  improving 
it  by  cultivation.  That  the  quality  of  the  wine,  however,  de- 
pends principally  on  the  alpedt  and  foil,  is  pretty  clearly- 
proved  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  jerciaL  This,  though  on- 
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finally  produced  from  the  Rhenifh  grape,  is  confidered  the 
ftrongett  and  richelt  of  all  the  dry  wines  in  the  ifland.  The 
bed  wine  is  almod  alwa)S  mixed  with  a portion  of  the  vinho 
rinto.  This  is  at  tirfl  nearly  the  colour  of  red  port,  but  from 
year  to  year  grows  paler.  Hence,  could  we  always  afcer- 
tain  the  genuinenefs  of  the  wine,  the  colour  would  be  a con- 
fiderable means  of  afcertaining  its  age.  But  the  addition  of 
the  north  wine  will  at  any  time  lower  the  colour,  and  to 
the  eye  give  the  appearance  of  age.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
vad  demand  of  late  years  has  nearly  exhauiled  the  illand  of 
old  wine,  fo  that  thofe  who  wi(h  for  fuch  a luxury,  will  do 
well  to  keep  it  themfelves.  This  fliould  be  done,  not  in  a 
cold  underground  cellar,  but  in  the  warmed  part  af  adwell- 
ing-houfe,  and,  if  fuch  can  be  procured,  in  an  apartment 
open  to  the  fouth. 

The  quantity  of  genuine  Malmfcy  produced  annually  is 
very  fmall,  and  in  truth  very  uncertain,  becaufeagood  deal 
is  manufactured  with  refined  fugar,  and  though  greatly  infe- 
rior to  the  genuine,  is,  if  well  managed,  truly  delicious. 
We  have  reaion  to  believe  thefe  are  the  only  fophidications 
of  Madeira  wine.  The  dories  of  the  importation  from 
Tener  ffe  and  other  places  are  certainly  unfounded  ; at  lead 
fuch  is  the  univerfal  anxiety  to  preferve  the  credit  of  the 
illand,  that  no  quantity  can  be  imported  which  would  pay 
for  the  danger  and  expence. 

The  other  exports  from  Madeira  are  trifling  ; they  conlid 
principally  of  chefnuts,  walnuts,  preferved  citrons,  and  thofe 
occafion  d fupplPs  of  frefh  provifions  for  veflels  touching  at 
the  port,  which  are  purchafed  here  much  dearer  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  imports  confid  of  the  greated  part  of  the  provi- 
fion  of  the  ifland,  excepting  frelh  meat,  and  even  living  fheep 
and  oxen  a-e  imported  with  advantage  from  Barbary,  and 
the  Az' res,  or  Weftern  iilands.  From  America  they  de- 
rive principally  their  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and,  in  common 
with  other  Catholic  countries,  vad  quantities  of  fait  fifh. 
From  England  they  receive  mod  of  their  wearing  apparel, 
the  quantity  and  value  of  which  increafe  rapidly  every  year. 

The  crown  of  Portugal  derives  its  revenue  in  part  from  a 
duty  of  20 per  cent,  on  the  invoice  value  of  all  articles  im- 
ported excepting  provifions.  But  its  principal  revenue  is 
from  the  wines.  Befides  the  tvthes,  the  farming  of  which 
is  difpofed  of  by  auction  every  year,  and  which  is  every  year 
purchafed  at  a higher  rate,  a duty  is  impofed  on  all  the  wine 
as  it  is  exported,  and  a fort  of  excife  on  what  is  confumed 
in  the  illand.  A revenue  is  alfo  derived  from  the  monopoly 
of  fnulf,  cards,  and  foap.  The  aggregate  is  enough  to  pay  all 
the  expencesof  the  civil,  military,  and  eccleliaitical  ellabhlh- 
ments,  and  to  remic  confiderable  films  to  the  crown.  But 
there  is  always  much  uncertainty  in  the  lad.  We  have  heard 
it  dated  as  5000  and  50,000  ; the  latter  we  Ihould  conceive 
mull  be  neared  the  truth,  when  we  refieil  that  a confiderable 
part  of  the  merchants’  capital  confided  at  one  time  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  revenue  was  remitted  to  Lilbon. 

Of  all  the  complicated  mercantile  queitions,  nothing  is 
for  the  mod  pari  equal  to  that  of  the  money  in  Madeira. 
From  their  intercourie  with  the  Englilh  Wed  Indies,  or 
from  fome  other  caufe,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  feen  but  Spanilh 
filver  coins,  and  by  fonr.e  unaccountable  incidents,  theft  have 
got  the  name  of  Portuguefe  coins.  Thus  the  pellreen  is 
called  two  tedoons,  and  five  of  them  are  called  a milrea, 
and  though  five  peltreens  are  as  exactly  equal  to  a. dollar  as 
5/.  are  to  a crown,  yet  the  Portuguefe  having  no  coin  corre- 
fponding  to  dollars,  for  a long  tune  the  five  pedreens  were 
more  valuable  than  the  dollar,  wiiich  lad  was  hardly  confider- 
ed current  in  the  ifland.  Though  this  lafjt  abfurdity  is  now 
done  away,  yet  it  has  made  no  other  difference  in  the  names 
?f  their  currency,  excepting  that  the  dollar  has  new  the 


name  of  milrea,  in  common  with  its  reprefentative  five  pef- 
treens.  But  the  coins  in  Portugal,  vvhofe  names  are  thus 
ufurped  by  the  Spanifli  pieces,  are  intrinfically  worth  nearly 
20 per  cent,  more  than  the  latter.  Hence,  when  an  ignorant 
captain  feils  his  cargo  for  fo  many  thoufand  milreas,  he 
nfually  finds  his  bills  produce  him  about  20  per  cent,  lefs- 
than  he  calculated  upon.  The  currency  and  ufe  of  the  dol- 
lar are  gradually  remedying  this  inconvenience,- 

The  mode  of  government  remittance  to  Lifloon  was  b-y- 
giving  Madeira  mi  reas,  for  which  the  merchants  gave  their 
bills  on  Lilbon  for  the  fame  number  ef  milreas,  payable  at 
two  years.  By  thefe  means  they  paid  about  ten  per  cent,  per 
(inn.  for  the  ufe  of  money  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  often  paid  their  bills  as  they  became  due,  by 
ifliiing  frefh  ones.  Thefe  tranfadlions,  though  very  conve- 
nient to  the  government,  and  dill  more  fo  to  the  merchant, 
have  often  been  productive  of  ferious  injuries,  by  inducing 
inconsiderate  people  to  overtrade  their  capital,  and- on  the 
lead  fufpicion  of  their  folvency,  the  crown  has  ferxed  theu- 
whole  ; laying,  as  in  England,  violent  hands-on- landed  pro- 
perty, which  has  been  fold  by  the  government-debtor  after 
the  debt  was  contra&ed. 

Befides  the  above  duties  on  wine,  the  Britifli  conful  and 
factory  receive  a certain  fum  on  every  pipe  exported  to  any 
part  of  the  Britifli  dominions,  for  the  expences  attending, 
their  edablifhment ; for  the  relief  of  failors  left  on  the  ifland  ;. 
and  of  decayed  merchants  entitled  to  fuch  a benefit.  This 
fund  fliould  alfo  fupport  a clergyman  and  Proteflant-chapel, 
the  erection  of  which  would  probably  increafe  the  reputation 
of  the  Britifh  nation  among  tire  natives,  and  might  even  fup- 
port itfelf  by  voluntary  contributions. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  this  ifland, 
becaufe,  however  in  confiderable  in  extent,  it  cannot  be  confi- 
dered fo  in  importance.  Its  climate  productions,  its  fitua- 
tion  by  its  proximity  to 'Europe,  and  in  the  courfe  to  the 
Eaft  or  Welt  Indies,  all  render  it  interefting,  but  molt  of  all., 
the  prefent  condition  of  the  European  continent,  and  the 
interell  which  England  feels  in  whatever  may  facilitate  her 
connection  with  her  diftant  fettlemen,’s.  On  this  account  it 
may  not  beamifs  to  add  a few  words  on  the  advantage  which 
England  might  derive  from  fuch  a pofleffion,  and  the  confe- 
quencesto  the  ifland  of  fuch  a change. 

Madeira  is  already  fo  much  connected  with  England,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Funchal  are  fo  much  anglicifed,  that  in 
many  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  it  is  humoroufly  called 
pickena  Lonnres,  or  little  London.  1c  is  not  only  the  quan- 
tity of  Englilh  goods  confumed  in  the  ifland  that  benefits 
Great  Britain,  but  the  quantity  exported  from  hence  to  the 
other  Portuguefe  fettlements.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether 
England  or  Madeira  is  moll  benefited  by  this  traffic.  The 
only  exchange  that  can  be  made  for  every  article  of  luxury 
is  wine,  and  the  neceffity  of  this  commodity  induces  an  in- 
creafe  of  indullry.  Should  the  ifland  become  altogether 
Englifh,  it  is  probable  that  another  fource  of  wealth  would  - 
be  derived  from  Englilh  capital,  which,  expended  in  cultivat- 
ing or  improving  frefh  lands,  might  prove  a profitable,  though 
at  fir  It  an  uncertain,  Ipcculation.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
confequences  to  England,  the  ifland  could  not  but  be  bene- 
fited by  ail  that  is  expended  on  its  cultivation.  This  mult 
however  be  accomplilhed  by  the  manual  labour  of  the  natives, 
whofe  knowledge  of  their  land  enables  them  to  turn  to  good 
account  their  indullry,  mufcular  flrength,  and  great  patience 
under  meagre  fare.  But  thefe  are  no  longer  fufficient  without 
capital,  fince  tlie  price  of  labour  is  fo  much  increafed,  and  ' 
the  parts  eafiefl  cultivated  and  moll  profitable  to  the  labourer, 
are- more  generally  occupied. 

The  prefent  government  is-  fimilar  to  that  in  the  mother 
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country,  to  which  all  appeals  are  made,  and  to  which  any 
alteration  in  the  exifting  laws  are  referred  for  decrees  from 
the  prince.  It  would  not  be  fafe  fuddenly  to  alter  this 
fyftem  ; but  great  pains  are  wanted  to  purify  the  fountains 
of  juftice.  A people,  accuftomed  only  to  obey  by  man- 
date, and  to  protect  each  other  from  the  oppreflions  of 
government,  could  not  at  once  fall  into  a legiflation  of 
which  they  are  themfelves  a part.  They  mult  gradually 
",  be  taught  the  blefiings  of  liberty,  by  the  certainty  with 
which  their  property  and  perfons  are  fecured,  and  by  the 
reftoration  of  thofe  privileges  they  once  enjoyed  ; but  which 
now  exift  only  in  name.  Thefe  fhonld  be  well  underilood 
and  defined,  and  the  utmoft  attempted  at  firft  fhould  be 
a careful  appointment  of  enlightened  magiftrates,  or  judges, 
as  they  are  moftly  termed,  with  a proper  augmentation  of 
their  falaries,  and  the  fuperintendance  of  a governor  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages,  laws,  and  cuftoms. 

From  the  heavy  duties  impofed  by  government,  many 
expences  are  fupported,  which,  according  to  the  freedom  of 
our  conftitution,  are  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  regulated 
by  commiffioners  of  their  own  choice.  We  refer  chiefly  to 
the  public  works,  viz.  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches, 
the  improvement  of  the  ports,  and  the  conftru&ion  and  re- 
pair of  roads  and  bridges.  Thefe  laft  are  paid  only  in  part 
by  the  crown,  the  male  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  perform 
certain  labours  in  their  different  diftridls.  If  the  work  is 
confiderable,  a certain  pay  is  allowed,  but  not  at  all  ade- 
quate to  the  ufual  price  of  labour. 

If  the  average  amount  expended  on  roads  and  bridges  by 
government  were  lodged  in 'the  hands  of  commifiioners 
chofen  by  the  inhabitants  ; and  if,  in  aid  of  this,  a tax  of 
two  guineas  per  annum  were  laid  on  every  horfe  ; if  the 
produce  of  this  were  added  to  the  former  fund,  and  the 
commiffioners  were  authorized,  as  in  England,  to  borrow 
money  on  annuities : by  thefe  means,  the  whole  ifland  might 
foon  be  interfered  with  roads,  and  united  by  bridges,  fo  as 
to  render  every  part  acceffible  with  eafe.  Hence  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  would  readily  be  brought  to  the  towns, 
and  from  thence,  by  water,  to  different  parts  of  the  coafls  ; 
the  gentry  would  have  greater  encouragement  to  remain  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  year  at  their  country  eftates  ; the 
manfions  on  which  be  rendered  univerfally  convenient  and 
elegant,  and  this  example  would  foon  extend  to  the  wealthier 
cottagers,  and  even  to  the  merchants  and  tradefmen,  who 
would,  as  in  England,  be  all  ambitious  of  country  refidences. 
That  all  this  may  be  accomplifhed,  we  have  a flriking 
example  in  the  pavilion  which  M.  de  Carvalhal  has  eredfed 
for  himfelf,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  eafl  cf  Fun- 
chal. On  a fpot,  at  one  time  fcarcely  acceffible,  with 
only  a Angle  clump  of  trees,  and  almoft  without  water,  he 
now  exhibits  large  fheets  of  water,  extenfive  avenues  of 
flowering  fhrubs,  rqads  in  every  diredtion,  and  the  profpedl 
of  an  Englifh  ferme  ornee. 

In  conftrudting  roads  in  Madeira,  the  firft  objedf  fhould, 
of  courfe,  be  to  preferve  as  level  ground  as  is  confiftent  with 
the  nature  of  the  country,  by  winding  round  the  hills. 
But  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  afeent  is  never  in- 
terrupted : becaufe,  by  fuch  a provilion,  whatever  is  brought 
from  the  country  can  be  conveyed  without  difficulty  or 
labour  ; the  back  carriage  muft  always  be  laborious,  but 
mules  with  packs  may  be  kept  at  different  paffes,  and  hired 
on  the  fpot,  like  fome  additional  horfes  in  particularly  fteep 
roads  in  England. 

One  moft  ferious  evil  muft  be  immediately  remedied 
whenever  the  ifland  is  allowed  to  ufe  thofe  bleffings  with 
which  providence  has  indulged  it.  We  hdve  remarked 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  height  at  which  the  rivers 


rife.  This  not  only  gives  the  command  of  water  before  al- 
luded to,  but  furnifhes  a power  by  which  mills  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  any  extent,  or  for  any  purpofe;  At  prefent,  the 
privilege  of  ere&ing  water-mills  is  confined  to  a grandee,  who 
never  faw  the  ifland.  Hence  the  mills,  excepting  near  the 
town,  are  diftant,  nor  is  there  any  inducement  to  multiply 
them,  as  all  muft  refort  to  them,  however  inconvenient.  Nor 
is  this  all,  in  order  to  feed  the  mills  near  the  town,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  water  is  loft,  which,  if  expended  on  the  higher 
grounds,  would,  in  fome  feafons,  add  greatly  to  their  fertility. 

Thefe  are  only  a few  of  the  benefits  which  England  as 
a nation,  and  Madeira  as  a fettlement,  might  mutually  confer 
on  each  other.  Befides  this,  a port  might  be  conftrudled  at 
Funchal,  the  bay  of  which,  though  invariably  calm  in  the 
fummer,  is,  during  the  winter,  always  uncertain,  and  fome- 
times  dangerous.  But  the  advantages  to  the  individuals  of 
both  nations  would  be  incalculable.  The  eafy  diftance 
might  induce  many  in  delicate  health  to  pafs  the  winter  in 
Funchal,  where  the  thermometer  is  rarely  lower  than  6o°, 
nor  above  65°,  and  often  ftationary  within  doors  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  the  fummer  about  io°  higher,  and  the  air 
gradually'  cooler  as  you  afeend  the  mountains.  This  city  al- 
ready, we  are  informed,  has  its  theatres,  its  coffee-houfes, 
and  would  foon  have  its  library,  its  printing-prefles,  and  its 
own  gazettes.  Though  the  expences  of  the  table  are  per- 
haps equal  to  thofe  of  London,  yet  wine  may  be  procured 
without  an  exorbitant  duty  ; there  are  few  other  taxes,  and 
the  equipages  of  London  will  never  be  neceflary  in  fuch  a 
climate,  nor  perhaps  manageable  in  fuch  a country. 

If  ever  the  population  of  Madeira  fhould  be  fo  confider- 
able as  to  render  labour  cheap,  or  that  employment  fhould 
be  wanted  for  many'  fuperfluous  hands,  the  filk  worm  feems, 
of  all  others,  the  moft  promifing  article.  For  fix,  often 
for  feven  or  eight  months,  they  could  feed  on  the  trees  in 
the  open  air  without  the  danger  of  rain,  and  the  deferip- 
tion  given  of  the  rivers  would  at  any  time  furnifh  ftream- 
lets  which  might  turn  mills  fufficient  for  winding  off  the 
web.  It  is  true,  the  attempts  formerly  made  to  introduce 
the  white  mulberry  have  hitherto  failed,  but  this  has  been 
rather  from  a want  of  general  concurrence  in  the  cottagers, 
than  from  any  difficulty  in  the  foil. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madeira  were  reckoned  at  the  laft 
cenfus  about  100,000;  of  thefe  nearly  a tenth  part  are  faid 
to  reiide  in  or  near  the  capital;  Funchal  has  been  well  for- 
tified fince  the  Englifh  have  arrived  there,  which  was  eafily 
done  on  account  of  the  barriers  provided  by  nature.  The 
regular  force  of  the  Portuguefe  government  was  200  in- 
fantry, ill  drefled  and  ill  trained.  The  fame  number  of  ar- 
tillery, whofe  appearance  and  difeipline  are  highly  refpedl- 
able.  There  are  three  regiments  of  militia  commanded  by' 
colonels  of  diftridfs.  Thefe  are  dreft  in  uniform  at  their 
own  expence.  The  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  from  tlu*  age  of 
twelve  years  and  upwards,  are  expedled  to  furnifh  them-  . 
felves  with  pikes  or  guns  according  to  their  abilities.  In 
fhort,  the  whole  government  may  be  called  military,  a 
ftriking  proof  how  little  danger  there  is  putting  arms  in 
the  hands  of  citizens  who  are  not  opprefled,  for  in  Madeira 
aflaffinations  are  few,  and  thofe  few  rarely  among  the  lower 
clafs ; and  civil  commotions  have  feldom  exifted  for  years 
paft,  and  never  proved  fanguinary. 

The  other  iflands,  included  under  the  government  of 
Funchal,  are  fcarcely  inhabited,  excepting  Porto  Santo. 
This  has  its  own  governor,  but  is  amenable  to  the  gover- 
nor at  Funchal.  Its  produce  is  fimilar  to  Madeira,  except- 
ing • that  the  wine  is  inferior,  A good  deal  of  barley  is 
grown  on  this  and  the  fmall  iflands,  called  defertas.  Porto 
Santo  alfo  produces  the  water-melon  rn  abundance,  and 
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much  fuperior  in  flavour  to  thofe  which  have  been  attempted 
in  the  larger  ifland.  Its  foflilology  is  faid  to  be  very  cu- 
rious and  valuable,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  fufficiently 
explored.  There  is  a tradition  that  it  is  inhabited  by  the 
offspring  of  degraded  fidalgos  from  the  mother  country. 
It  is  certain  that  the  natives  have  a different  caff  of  fea- 
tures, being  fairer,  but  by  no  means  handfomer,  nor  fo  well 
formed.  Wi  have  never  heard  their  numbers  afeertained.  The 
falvages  contain  !ime-ftone,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  other  iflands. 

Madeira,  or  Madera,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Charcas  in  Peru,  near  Cochabamba,  in  S.  lat.  i8°, 
firft  called  “ Conderillo  having  received  fome  fmaller 
rivers,  it  changes  its  name  into  “ Parapite.”  Hitherto  its 
courfe  is  S.E.,  till  it  enters  a lake  lituated  in  S.  lat.  19’  jo', 
after  which  it  takes  a northerly  direction,  with  the  name 
of  "St.  Miguel,”  afterwards  “Sara;”  about  S.  lat.  14°, 
it  is  called  “ Mamore  and  in  S.  lat.  io~,  it  leaves  Peru, 
and  enters  Brazil,  from  which  time  it  is  called  Madeira,  till 
it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  S.  lat. 
3’  15'.  W.  long.  60'’  40'.  Its  whole  courfe  is  about  1200 
miles. 

MADELA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Paleftine  ; 192  miles 
S.E.  of  Jerufalem. 

MADELAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Subah  of 
Agra  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Kerowly. 

MADELEY  Market,  a market  town  and  parifh  fitu- 
ated  in  the  hundred  of  Wenloch,  and  county  of  Salop, 
England.  It  is  finely  feated  in  a winding  glen,  through 
which  the  river  Severn  flows,  at  the  diftance  of  147  miles 
from  London,  and  yi  from  Shifnal.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  in  1801,  this  town  then  contained  291 
houfes,  and  4738  inhabitants,  being  2432  males,  and  2326 
females,  of  whom  1394  were  found  to  be  employed  in  va- 
rious branches  of  trade.  A navigable  canal  to  the  Ketley 
iron-works,  which  are  among  the  moil  extenfive  in  England, 
and  alfo  to  a work  for  the  extradling  of  fofiil  tar  or  petro- 
leum from  the  condenfed  fmoke  ot  pit  coal,  paffes  clofe  to 
the  houfes.  Over  the  Severn,  in  this  parifh,  is  thrown  a 
noble  bridge  of  caff  iron,  which  was  erected  in  1779,  and 
confiils  only  of  a fingle  arch,  100  feet  6 inches  in  fpan,  and 
40  feet  in  height  at  the  centre  above  the  level  of  the  bafe 
line.  The  road  over  this  bridge  is  compofed  of  clay  and 
iron  flag,  24  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep.  Iron  top 
plates  project  from  each  fide,  and  ferve  to  fupport  a very 
noble  balullrade  of  caff  metal.  The  weight  of  iron,  in  the 
whole,  is  378  tons  iocwt.  This  bridge  contributes  not  a 
little  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  romantic  dale 
in  which  it  is  placed.  (See  Bridge,  Iron,  in  vol.  v.  of  this 
work.)  At  the  foot  of  this  bridge  is  the  market-place, 
which  is  nearly  two  miles  diftant  from  its  original  fituation. 
The  market,  fince  its  revival  in  1763,  previous  to  which 
period  it  had  been  long  difeontinued,  has  been  regularly  held 
on  Friday,  and  is,  for  the  mod  part,  well  fupplied  with  all 
the  articles  requifite  for  the  fuftenance  of  man.  This  pa- 
rilh  includes  the  populous  hamlets  of  Coleb rook-dale,  and 
Madeley-wood,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extenfive 
coal  works. 

MADENALLY,  a town  6f  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sollapour  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Sollapour. 

MADER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Eftakar. 

MADERAM-PULLI,  in  Botany , a name  ufedby  fome 
authors  for  the  tree  whofe  fruit  is  the  tamarind  of  the 
(hops. 

MADERNO,  Charles,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian architect,  was  born  at  Biffona,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  year 
Vol.  XXII. 


1536.  He  went  at  a very  early  age  to  Rome,  where  hi* 
uncle,  Domirrico  Fontana,  was,  at  that  time  in  full  employ 
as  an  architect.  His  genius  for  fculpture  became  manifeft, 
and  he  was  placed  with  an  artift  in  that  branch  of  the  fine 
arts.  His  progrefs  in  modelling  was  fuch  as  led  his  uncle 
to  confide  to  him  the  management  of  fome  buildings  then 
in  hand,  which  he  executed  with  fo  much  Ikill,  that  he  was 
advifed  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  architedlure.  At  the 
death  of  Sixtus  V.  Maderno  was  appointed  to  defign  and 
execute  the  magnificent  tomb  for  his  interment.  The  pub- 
lic works  which  were  carried  on  under  Clement  VIII. 
were  chiefly  committed  to  the  care  of  this  artift,  and  fo  high 
was  his  reputation  in  the  fucceeding  pontificate,  that,  on 
the  fucceflion  of  Paul  V.  in  160$,  Ije  was  appointed  to 
finifli  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  ; his  plans  being  preferred 
to  thofe  of  eight  competitors,  and  the  work  was  placed 
under  his  direction.  He  was  afterwards  employed  upon 
the  pontifical  palace  on  the  Quirinal  mount.  Another  work, 
for  which  he  is  celebrated,  was  the  raifing  a fine  fluted  co- 
lumn found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  placing 
it  on  a marble  pedeftal  in  the  fquare  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore. 
His  genius  was  by  no  means  confined  to  architecture,  he  was 
fent  by  the  pope  on  a commiflion  to  examine  the  ports 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftates,  and  afterwards  furveyed  the  lake 
of  Perugia,  and  furrounding  country,  in  order  to  divert 
the  inundations  of  the  river  Chiana.  He  was  confulted 
upon  moft  of  the  great  edifices  undertaken  in  his  time  in 
France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy. 
His  laft  work  of  confequence  was  the  Barberini  palace  of 
Urban  VIII.,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died 
of  the  ftoue  in  1629,  when  he  had  attained  to  the  age  cf 
feventy-three.  He  had  feen  ten  pop°s,  by  moft  of  whom  he 
had  been  regarded  with  favour.  Gen.  Biog. 

Maderno,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the  S.W. 
coall  of  lake  Garda  ; four  miles  N.E.  of  Salo. 

MADETZ,  a town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Danube;  30 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Giorgiev. 

MAD-HOUSE.  By  14  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  enabled  to  be 
in  force  for  five  years,  and  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  which 
continued  it  for  feven  years  farther, and  by  26  Geo.  III.  c.  91. 
made  perpetual,  no  perfon,  on  pain  of  500/.  fhall  enter- 
tain or  confine,  in  any  houfe  kept  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics,  more  than  one  lunatic  at  a time,  except  fuch  lu- 
natics as  are  committed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  without 
a licence  to  be  granted  yearly  by  the  college  of  phyficians, 
within  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  feven  miles  thereof,  and 
within  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  elfewhere  by  the  juf- 
tices  in  fefiions.  The  licences  are  to  be  ftamped  with  a js. 
llamp  : every  one  who  keeps  a number  of  lunatics,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten,  fhall  pay  the  fum  of  10/.  and  above  ten  the 
fum  of  15/.  and  6s.  Sd.  on  every  licence,  as  a fee  to  the 
fecretary  of  the  commifiioners.  No  licence  can  authorife 
any  perfon  to  keep  more  than  one  houfe.  The  commifiion- 
ers,  confiding  of  two  juftices  and  a phyfician,  may  vifit  li- 
cenfed  houfes,  and  infpeft  their  Hate  as  often  as  they  think 
fit ; on  application  to  the  commifiioners  for  information 
concerning  any  confined  perfon,  the  fecretary  is  to  fearch 
his  books,  and  acquaint  the  perfons  applying  with  the  name 
of  the  keeper  in  whofe  houfe  the  lunatic  is  confined.  The 
keeper  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the  fecretary,  within 
fourteen  days  after  receiving  a patient,  who  is  to  file  fuch 
notice  ; and  every  keeper  admitting  a perfon  as  lunatic, 
without  an  order  under  the  hand  of  fome  phyfician  or  fur- 
geon  that  fuch  perfon  is  proper  to  be  received,  fhall  pay  the 
fum  of  100/. 

No  licence  fhall  be  granted  unlefs  the  keeper  enter  into  a 
recognizance  in  100/.  with  two  fureties  in  50/.  each,  or 
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one  furety  in  too/.  ; on  the  ufual  conditions,  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  keeper.  This  aft  doth  not  extend  to 
any  of  the  public  hofpitals.  This  aft  contains  various 
diftinft  regulations  for  fuch  houfes  in  London,  Weftminfter, 
and  within  feven  miles  of  the  town,  and  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex.  By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  96.  feveral  provifions  are 
made  for  the  Setter  care  and  maintenance  of  lunatics,  being 
paupers  or  criminals  in  England.  The  firft  feventeen 
feftions,  and  fome  others,  relate  to  the  building  and  en- 
dowing of  lunatic  alylpms.  As  foon  as  fuch  an  afylum 
is  ready,  juftices  are,  by  warrant,  to  remove  lunatics  to  it, 
and  the  parifh  is  chargeable  with  an  allowance.  If  the 
overfeer  neglefts  to  inform  the  juftices,  and  to  apply  for 
fuch  warrant,  he  fhall  forfeit  for  every  offence,  not  exceeding 
jol.  nor  lefs  than  40s.  When  lunatics  are  committed  by 
juftices  under  the  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  the  faid  juftices  fhall 
order  in  their  warrant,  that  fuch  lunatic,  or  mad  perfon, 
fhall  be  confined  in  fuch  lunatic  afylum,  and  not  elfewhere ; 
but  if  no  lunatic  afylum  be  eftablifhed,  they  may  order 
that  fuch  perfon  be  confined  in  any  houfe  duly  licenfed 
under  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  Where  the  lunatic’s  legal 
fettlement  cannot  be  afccrtained,  the  juftices  may  order 
fuch  perfon  to  be  confined  in  the  lunatic  afylum  for  the 
county  or  diftrift  within  which  fuch  perfon  fhall  have  been 
apprehended,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  and  not  elfewhere;  if 
there  be  none,  in  fome  houfe  dulylicenfed  under  i4Geo.TII. 
c.  49,  or  in  fome  other  fecure  place,  as  direfted  by  the 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  And  if  fuch  perfqn  have  not  an 
eftate  to  pay  and  fatisfy  the  reafonable  charges  of  removing, 
and  of  keeping  and  maintaining  and  curing  fuch  perfon 
under  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  then  tliofe  charges  (hall  be  paid 
by  the  treafurer  of  the  county  within  which  fuch  perfon 
fhall  be  apprehended,  out  of  the  county  rates,  by  order 
of  two  juftices  direfted  to  him  for  that  purpofe.  All  lu- 
natics, &c.  fhall  be  fafely  kept,  nor  be  fuffered  to  quit 
the  f^id  afylum,  until  the  vifiting  juftices  fhall  order  their 
difcharge,  and  iignify  the  fame  in  writing  under  their  own 
hands  and  feals  : and  if  any  fervant  or  officer  in  fuch  afy- 
lum fhall,  by  negleft  or  connivance,  permit  fuch  perfon  to 
efcape  and  to  be  at  large,  without  fuch  order,  he  fhall,  for 
every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  lefs  than 
40X.  In  all  cafes,  where  by  virtue  of  the  39  and  40  Geo.III. 
c.  94.  any  perfon  (hall  be  kept  in  cuftody,  it  (hall 
be  lawful  for  any  two  juftices  of  the  county  where  fuch 
perfon  (hall  be  fo  kept,  to  afcertain,  by  the  belt  legal  evi- 
dence that  can  be  procured  under  the  circumftances  of 
perfonal  legal  difability  of  fuch  lunatic,  the  place  of  the 
laft  legal  fettlement,  and  the  circumftances  of  fuch  perfon  ; 
and  if  fuch  perfon  is  not  poffeffed  of  fufficient  property  for 
his  maintenance,  to  make  order  upon  the  parifh  where 
they  (hall  adjudge  him  to  be  legally  fettled  to  pay  fuch 
weekly  fum  for  his  maintenance  in  fuch  place  of  cuftody 
as  fuch  court  or  his  majefty  (hall  appoint,  as  (hall  be  from 
time  to  time  direfted  and  fixed  upon  by  one  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  principal  fecretaries  of  date  ; and  where  fuch  place 
of  fettlement  cannot  be  afcertained,  fuch  allowance  (hall 
be  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  county  where  fuch  perfon 
(hall  have  been  apprehended  ; but  if  it  (hall  appear  that  fuch 
perfon  is  poffeffed  of  fufficient  property  as  aforefaid,  then 
fuch  juftices  (hall  order  the  fame  to  be  applied  to  fatisfy 
the  expence  and  maintenance  of  fuch  perfon  in  the  manner 
direfted  by  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 

MADIA,  in  Bolnny , was  fo  named  by  Molina,  in  his 
Natural  Hiltory  of  Chili.  Wc  are  unable  to  conjefture, 
with  precifion,  concerning  the  derivation  of  this  word  ; it 
cannot  furely  be  traced  from  pacio?,  fmoolh , or  without  hair , 
becaufe  one  fpecies  at  leaft,  if  not  the  whole  genus,  is  rc- 
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markably  hairy.  Molin.  Chil.  113.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 

1 95^  1 . Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  50.  Juff.  430. — Clafs  and  order, 
Syngenefia  Polygam'ia  Superfua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitee  difcoi - 
den,  Linn.  Corymbifern,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  globofe,  of  many  leaves  ar- 
ranged  in  a double  row,  carinated  ; the  eight  exterior  ones 
acute,  and  longer,  approximating  into  a globe.  Cor.  com- 
pound, radiated  ; florecs  of  the  di(k  all  perfeft,  numerous, 
tubular,  five-cleft ; thofe  of  the  radius  female,  eight  in 
number,  ligulate,  three-toothed.  St  am.  (in  the  tubular 

florets)  Filaments  five,  capillary',  very  (hort ; anthers  cylin- 
drical. PiJI.  (in  the  tubular  florets)  Germen  ovate-ccm- 
preffed,  moll  acute  at  the  bafe,  incurved  ; ftyle  fimple  ; 
ftigmas  two.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx. 
Seeds  folitary,  the  fhape  of  the  germen.  Recepl.  naked. 
Down  none. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  none.  Calyx  dou- 
ble, the  outer  one  of  eight  or  ten  equal  leaves,  longer  than 
the  inner  one,  which  is  compofed  of  many  leaves. 

1.  M.  Vi fc  of  a.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  29S.  (M.  meilofa;  Jacq. 
Hort.  Schoenb.  t.  302.) — Leaves  feffile,  almoft  lanceolate, 
hairy.  Flowers  axillary. — A native  of  Chili.  It  flowered 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  the  Efcuriul  in  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember 1795. — Stem  round,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  branched, 
more  than  two  feet  high,  covered  with  glandular  hairs. 
Leaves  fcattered,  feffile,  but  not  embracing  the  ftem,  obtufe 
at  the  point,  broader  at  the  bafe,  fingie-nbbed.  Flowers 
yellow,  ftrong-feented,  on  (hort  footftalks,  at  the  fummits 
of  the  branches.  Seeds  black  and  (Tuning. 

2.  M.  fativa.  Willd.  n.  1. — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  on 
footftalks  — A native  of  Chili — Stem  hollow,  ereft,  round. 
Flowers  on  (talks,  terminal. 

3.  M.  meilofa.  Willd.  n.  2. — Leaves  embracing  the 
ftem,  lanceolate,  hairy. — A native  alfo  of  Chili.  — Thefe  two 
fpecies  are  adopted  by  Willdenow  from  Molina  without  any 
further  defeription  than  is  now  given. — Cavanillcs  alio  men- 
tions them,  but  merely  to  fay  that  vifcofa  differs  from  them 
both  in  having  (hort  roots,  and  feffile  leaves,  never  embracing 
the  ftem. 

MADIAN,  or  Midian,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
•Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas,  which  owes  its  name  to 
one  of  the  fons  of  Keturah,  and  was  dellrovcd  in  the  time  of 
- Abulfeda.  It  is  feated  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  Red 
fea,  which  at  this  place  is  not  more  than  100  paces  wide. 
The  Arabs  call  it  “ Megar  el  Schuaid,”  or  the  Grotto  of 
Schuaid,  or  Jethro  ; and  they  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  place 
where  Mofes  tended  his  father-in-law’s  flocks.  Ptolemy 
calls  it  Modiana.  N.  lat.  28’  20'.  E.  long.  38’'  10'.  See 
MiDIAN. 

MADINGA,  in  Geography , a river  of  America,  in  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  runs  into  the  Spanifli  Main,  N. 
lat.  90  22’.  E.  long.  78°  48'. 

MADISON,  a county  of  Virginia,  bounded  north-eaft 
by  Culpepper,  fouth  by  Orange,  and  weft  by  Shenandoah 
county  ; about  30  miles  fquare,  watered  by  the  Rapid  Ann 
and  Robfon  rivers,  and  containing  4886  free  inhabitants, 
and  3436  (laves. — Alfo,  a county  of  Kentucky,  adjoining 
Fayette,  Clarke,  Lincoln,  and  Mercer  counties.  It  con- 
tains 10,380  inhabitants,  of  whom  1688  are  (laves.  The 
chief  town  is  Milford — Alfo,  a fmall  peft-town  of  Amherll 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  north  fide  of  James’s  river,  oppo- 
fite  to  Lynchburg;  130  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

Madison’s  Cave,  the  largeft  and  mod  celebrated  cave  in 
Virginia,  lituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  cave  extends  into  the  earth  about  300  feet,  branching 
into  fubordinatc  caverns,  which  terminate,  after  afeents  and 
defoents,  in  two  different  places,  or  bafons  of  water  of  un- 
known , 
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known  extent,  nearly  on  a level  with  the  water  of  the  MADRAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles  S.E.  of 
river.  Boglipour. 


MADISTERIUM,  MaJwt a name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  an  inftrument  intended  to  keep  the  {kin  fmooth, 
by  eradicating  the  hairs. 

MADMAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  lvho- 
rafan  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Herat. 

MADMEN.  See  Lunatics.  • 

MADNESS.  See  Mental  Derangement. 

Madness  from  the  Bite  of  rabid  Animals , the  Rabies  canina , 
and  Hydrophobia  of  medical  writers,  will  be  found  defcnbed 
at  length  under  the  latter  title.  The  term  madnefs,  as  ap- 
plied either  to  the  difeafe  in  the  dog,  or  other  rabid  animal, 
or  to  that  of  the  human  fpecics,  when  bitten,  is  an  abfolute 
mifnamrr,  and  has  led  to  fome  important  popular  errors 
both  of  opinion  and  pradtice,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  dif- 
carded.  There  is  neither  the  violence  in  the  rabid  animal, 
which  the  term  implies;  nor  the  derangement  of  intellect, 
or  violence  in  the  hydrophobic  patient,  which  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  appellation.  Yet  thefe  miftaken  notions 
have  led  to  the  practice  of  permitting  dogs,  actually  rabid, 
to  go  loofe,  and  icflidt  mifchief  on  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  murdering  lick  men  by  fuffocation,  from  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  ungovernable  fury  which  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  would  enfue.  See  Dog  and  Hydrophobia. 

MADNETI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Mvfore  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Bangalore. 

M ADNING-Money  ; old  Roman  coins,  found  about 
D unitable,  are  fo  called  by  the  country  people;  and  have 
their  name  from  magintum,  ufed  by  the  emperor  Antoninus 
in  his  Itinerary,  for  Dunltable. 

MADODENQUIK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  New 
Brunfwick,  which  runs  into  the  St.  John,  N.  lat.  46°  19'. 
W.  long.  67°  34'. 

MADOLAND,  a town  of  Kemaoon ; 5 miles  N.W.  of 
Kerigar. 

MADOMGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 

7 miles  S.  of  Bahar. 

MADONA,  a fmall  idand  in  the  Mediterranean.  N.  lat. 
56  31'.  E.  long.  26"  49'. 

M vdona  di  Scopia,  a town  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Zante  ; 2 miles  S.E.  of  Zante. 

MADONIA,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
zara  ; 35;  miles  S.E.  of  Palermo. 

MADONNINA,  in  Commerce,  a filver  coin  of  Genoa, 
of  which  there  are  the  double,  fmgle,  and  half,  at  40,  20, 
and  10  foldi.  The  double  Madonnina  (the  fingle  and  half 
piece  being  in  proportion)  weighs  5 dwt.  19^  gr.,  contains, 
in  pure  filver,  1 16.2  grains,  and  its  value  is  ir.  4 \d.  iterling. 
The  iinprcflion  is  a whole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  {land- 
ing, with  her  head  encircled  by  itars : legend,  sub  tuu.vi 
presidium  (under  thy  protection),  with  the  date;  and 
round  the  figure,  ne  derelinq.  nos  (do  not  forfake  us)  : 
reverfe,  arms  of  Genoa  ; legend,  dux  et  cub.  keip.  genu. 
(doge  and  governor  of  the  republic  of  Genoa). 

MADOO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ealt  Indian 
fea.  S.  lat.  70  31'.  E.  long.  12  23i8'. 

MADOOCARRY,  or  Madoogary,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  Coimbetore;  6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Coimbetore. 

MADOO R,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in  the 
Mvfore,  about  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sera,  and  runs  into  the 
Cauvery,  36  miles  below  Senngapatam. 

MADO6SAND,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohil- 
cund. 

M ADORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore;  S miles 
JvT.  of  Seringapatam. 


MADRAS,  Fort  St.  George,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  natives,  China-patam,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  clofe  on  the  margin  of  the  fea. 
It  was  about  the  year  1620  that  the  Engliftt  Eafl  India 
company  obtained  leave  of  the  king  of  Golconda  to  fettle  at 
Madras-patan,  where  they  were  permitted  to  build  the  fort 
called  St.  George ; which  place  has  ever  fince  been  the  com- 
pany’s general  fattory  for  their  trade  to  all  parts  ealt  of 
Cape  Comorin.  (And.  Hift.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  folio.) 
Others  fay,  that  Madras  was  fettled  by  the  Englifh  about 
the  year  1640 ; and  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  town  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  order  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, under  the  fuperintendance  of  fir  William  Langhorne. 
As  he  placed  it  in  the  midft  of  a fandy  defert,  altogether 
dry,  and  where  there  was  no  water  fit  for  drinking,  except 
what  was  fetched  from  the  diftance  of  more  than  a mile, 
people  were  curious  to  know  what  reafons  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  make  fo  bad  a choice.  His  friends  pretended 
that  his  view  was  to  draw  thither  all  the  trade  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  has  adlually  been  the  confequence  ; while  his  enemies 
imputed  it  to  a defire  of  continuing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a miftrefs  he  had  in  that  Portuguefe  colony.  In  the  rainy 
feafon,  the  fea  threatens  deftrudtion  on  one  fide,  while  the 
river,  menacing  an  inundation,  is  no  lefs  terrifying  on  the 
other.  From  April  to  September  the  fun’s  heat  is  fcorch- 
ing ; and  if  it  were  not  mitigated  by  the  fea-breezes,  the 
place  would  not  be  habitable.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
the  foil  is  fo  dry  and  fandy,  that  it  does  not  produce  fo 
much  as  a blade  of  grafs  fpontaneoufiy,  nor  any  corn  with- 
out great  labour  of  culture.  The  roots,  herbage,  and  ve- 
getables, confumed  in  this  place,  are  brought  from  a con- 
fiderable  diftance.  It  is  ftill  a more  unfavourable  circum- 
ftance,  regarding  the  place  in  a commercial  view,  that,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  European  fettlements  on  this 
coaft,  Madras  has  no  port  for  {hipping ; the  coaft  forming 
nearly  a ftraight  line  ; and  it  is  alfo  incommoded  with  a high 
and  dangerous  furf  that  breaks  upon  it,  and  induces  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  uling  the  boats  of  the  country  for  the  purpofe  of 
landing.  Thefe  are  of  a Angular  conftrudlion,  being  formed 
without  ribs  or  keel,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  having  their 
planks  fewed  together  ; iron  being  totally  excluded  through- 
out the  whole  fabric.  By  this  conftrudlion  they  are  rendered 
flexible  enough  to  elude  the  effects  of  the  violent  {hocks 
which  they  receive  by  the  daftiing  of  the  waves,  or  furf  on 
the  beach ; and  which  either  overfets  or  breaks  to  pieces  a 
boat  of  European  conftrudlion.  No  port  for  large  veflels 
occurs  between  Trinkamaly  and  the  Ganges,  that  is,  in  an 
extent  of  15  degrees;  fo  that  the  comparative  proximity  of 
the  former  to  Madras  and  Pondicherry  renders  it  a capital 
objedt,  both  to  the  Engliftt  and  French.  Neverthelefs, 
Madras  has  been  reckoned  among  the  richeft  ports  in  India. 
Notwithftanding  local  difadvantages,  the  company  find  it 
convenient  in  other  refpedts,  efpecially  as  to  their  trade  in 
calicoes,  chintzes,  and  muflins,  diamonds,  &c.,  and  in 
putting  oft  their  European  wares  moil  fought  after  there, 
*vi%.  ftockings,  haberdaftiery,  gold  and  filver  lace,  looking- 
glafles,  drinking-glaffes,  lead,  wines,  cyder,  cheefe,  hats. 
Huffs,  ribbons,  &c. 

Madras  is  divided  into  the  White  Town  and  the  Black 
Town.  The  firft  of  thefe,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Fort  St.  George,  is  inhabited  only  by  the  Engliftt.  The 
fort  lies  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  in  the  middle  of  the  White  or 
Engliftt  Town.  It  is  a regular  fquare,  about  100  yards  on 
each  fide.  The  White  Town  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
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length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  North  of  the  fort  are 
three  ftraight  ftreets,  and  on  the  fouth  an  equal  number. 
The  houfes  are  flat-roofed,  built  with  brick,  and  covered 
with  a plaifter  made  of  fea-fhells,  which  no  rain  can  pene- 
trate. The  walls  are  thick,  and  rooms  lofty ; but  few  of 
them  exceed  one  floor,  though  fome  are  raifed  a floor  above 
the  ground.  Oppofite  to  the  weft  gate  of  the  fort  is  a bar- 
rack, for  lodging  the  company’s  foldiers  when  off  guard  ; 
and  adjoining  to  this,  a very  convenient  hofpital.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  barrack  is  a mint,  where  the  company  coin 
old  and  filver.  There  is  a town-houfe,  where  the  magi- 
rates  afiemble,  and  in  which  courts  of  juftice  are  held. 
The  whole  is  encompafied  with  a flrong  wall  of  the  fame 
Hone  with  that  ufed  for  building  the  fort.  This  is  defended 
by  batteries,  baftions,  half-moons,  and  flankers  ; the  whole 
being  mounted  with  about  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three 
mortars,  including  the  guns  on  the  outworks,  befides  field- 
pieces.  Round  it,  on  the  weft  fide,  is  the  river,  by  which 
and  a battery  it  is  defended.  South  of  the  White  Town  is 
a little  fuburb,  the  refidence  of  the  black  watermen,  who 
are  its  foie  occupants.  This  confifts  of  little  low  thatched 
cottages ; and  beyond  it  is  an  outguard  of  blacks,  to  give 
notice  of  any  danger.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  well  attacked, 
except  on  the  fouth  and  north  tides ; for  towards  the  fea, 
the  fwell  and  furges  are  a perfeft.  fecurity.  Madras  is  now, 
perhaps,  fays  major  Rennell,  one  of  the  beft  fortreffes  in 
the  pofiefiion  of  the  Britifh  nation ; and  although  not  fo  re- 
gular a defign  as  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  yet  from  the 
greater  facility  of  relieving  it  by  fea,  and  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  ground,  which  leave  the  enemy  lefs  choice  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  his  attacks,  it  may,  upon  the  whole, 
be  deemed  at  leaft  equal  to  it. 

The  Black  Town,  called  Madras,  and  fometimes  China- 
patam,  was  formerly  quite  open,  but,  fince  the  year  1767, 
it  has  been  furrounded  with  a ftrong  wall,  and  a ditch  full 
of  water.  The  wall  is  of  brick,  17  feet  thick,  with  baf- 
tions at  proper  diftances.  On  the  weft  is  a river,  and  on 
the  eaft  the  fea ; north  is  a canal  cut  from  the  river  to  the 
fea,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a moat  on  that  fide.  The 
town  is  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  and  might  be 
reckoned  a ftrong  place,  with  a garrifon  proportioned  to  it ; 
and  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  this  circumftance,  fo 
that  it  neither  wants  men,  nor  ftores  and  provifions  for  its 
fecurity  and  defence.  This  towy  is  inhabited  by  Gentoos, 
Mahometans,  and  Indian  Chriftians,  i.  e.  Armenians  and 
Portuguefe,  and  alfo  a number  of  Jews.  The  ftreets  of  the 
Black  Town  are  wide,  and  fheltered  with  trees  from  the  fun’s 
heat.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  of  brick ; the  others  are 
mean  cottages.  The  abbe  Raynal  reckons  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  Madras  at  300,000. 

The  town  is  in  general  very  populous,  each  of  the  cot- 
tages containing  a family  of  feven,  eight,  or  nine  perfons  ; 
and  yet,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  mean  in  their  appear- 
ance, the  place  abounds  with  wealth.  The  bazar  or  market 
is  every  day  crowded,  and  exchanges  of  property  are  made 
to  a great  amount,  which  they  transfer  with  as  much  facility 
as  it  is  done  on  the  Exchange  of  London.  In  the  Black 
Town  is  an  Armenian  church,  with  feveral  little  pagodas  or 
Indian  temples,  to  which  belong  a number  of  priefts  and 
female  chorifters.  From  the  beginning  of  March  1777  to 
the  end  of  February  1778,  the  temperature  of  this  coaft 
was  upon  a mean  81  .4;  that  of  the  ftqndard  is  8i°.3  ; 
the  greateft  heat  was  102°,  the  leaft  64  . Kirwan.  N.  lat. 
130  5'.  E.  long.  8o°  25'. 

The  company’s  lands,  or  Jaghire,  extend  from  Madras 
to  the  Pallicate  lake,  northward  ; and  to  Alemparve^  louth- 
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wards ; and  weftward,  beyond  Conjeveram ; that  is,  about 
108  Britifh  miles  along  fhore,  and  47  inland,  in  the  wideft 
part.  This  Jaghire  is  underftood  to  be  held  in  perpetuity. 
It  contains  about  2440  fquare  miles,  and  its  revenue  is 
reckoned  at  about  150,000 1.  per  annum.  Rennell’ s Mem. 

MAD  RE  de  Dios,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  180  miles  in  circumference. 
S.  lat.  51 :.  W.  long.  77^46'.  See  alfo  Resolution. 

Madre  de  Popa,  a town  with  a convent,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  New  Grenada,  fituated  on  the  river 
Grande,  or  Magdalena.  The  pilgrims  in  South  America 
refort  in  great  numbers  to  the  convent  in  this  place,  re- 
garding it  with  a veneration  fimilar  to  that  with  which  Santa 
Cafa  is  refpedted  in  Europe.  Many  miracles  are  reported 
to  have  been  wrought  here  by  the  holy  virgin,  in  favour  of 
the  Spanifh  fleets  and  their  failors,  who  are  therefore  very 
liberal  in  their  donations  at  her  flirine  ; 34  miles  E.  of  Car- 
thagena.  N.  lat.  io°5i'.  W.  long.  76  15'. 
MADREBOMBO.  See  Scherbro. 

MAD  REPO  RA,  Madrepore,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  Vermes,  and  order  Zoophyta ; animal 
refemblinga  medufa;  coral  with  lamellate  ftar-fhaped  cavi- 
ties. There  are  about  120  fpecies  fcattered  through  the 
different  feas  on  the  globe,  fome  of  which,  as  will  be  noted, 
are  common  to  our  coafts.  Thefe  are  ufually  diftributed 
into  five  fubdivifions,  as  follow' : 

A.  Compofcd  of  a fugle  Star. 

Species. 

*Verrucaria.  Star  orbicular,  flattifh,  fefiile,  with  a 
convex  diflc  full  of  tubular  pores  and  a radiate  border. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  Red,  Mediterranean,  and 
Northern  feas,  adhering  to  marine  vegetables,  and  the  fofter 
zoophytes.  It  is  the  fize  of  a fplit  pea,  and  appears  an 
intermediate  fpecies  between  the  madrepore,  tubipore,  and 
millepore  ; white  or  yellowifh,  with  aggregate  tubes  on  the 
diflc,  like  florets  of  a compofite  flower,  and  a flattened  ftriate 
border,  like  the  rays  of  thefe  flowers. 

Tukbinata.  This  is  deferibed  as  turbinate,  fefiile, 
fmooth,  with  an  hemifpherical  concave  ftar.  It  is  found  in 
Gothland  and  Campania. 

*Porpita.  Without  a Item  ; the  ftar  is  convex,  orbicular, 
with  a deprefied  centre,  beneath  flat,  margined,  fmooth. 

Fungites.  Orbicular,  convex,  with  iimple  longitudinal 
laminse  or  gills,  beneath  concave  and  papillous.  It  is  found 
in  the  Indian  and  Red  feas  ; fometimes  with  and  lometimes 
without  footftalks ; is  from  one  to  fix  inches  in  diameter ; 
white,  with  a Concave  centre,  and  rough  beneath  ; the  gills 
are  acute,  alternately  fhorter  and  irregularly  ferrate. 

Patella.  Without  ftem  ; gills  granulate  at  the  fidee, 
denticulate  at  the  margin,  and  placed  in  a triple  order  ; the 
third  reaching  from  the  centre  to  the  margin.  Inhabits  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter. 
All  the  gills  are  denticulate  at  the  margin,  and  very  rough 
at  the  hides  : the  yodnger  fpecimens  are  flat,  but  the  full- 
grown  ones  convex. 

Cyathus.  Clavate,  turbinate,  with  a tapering  bafe ; ftar 
rather  conic,  with  a double,  prominent,  jagged  centre.  It 
inhabits  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Europe  ■,  it  is  about  two 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
fub (lance  it  is  white  and  hard  ; it  has  about  forty  gills,  with 
as  many  intermediate  fmaller  ones,  the  latter  reaching  to 
the  margin,  but  not  extending  to  the  centre  like  the  larger 
ones. 

B.  With 
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B.  With  numerous  feparate  Stars,  and  continued  Gills. 

Species. 

Pileus.  Without  Item,  oblong,  convex,  beneath  concave, 
with  longitudinal  rows  of  concatenate  (tars ; gills  crowded, 
abbreviated.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean.  In 
the  furrow  along  the  middle  is  a line  of  liars  with  their  gills 
difpofed  on  each  fide  in  a radiate  form  ; under  thefe  on  each 
fide  are  two  rows  of  liars,  as  it  were  linked  together,  with 
their  rays  nearly  parallel  and  pointing  upwards  and  down- 
wards ; margin  all  round  terminated  by  fharp  eredl  laminae, 
or  gills. 

Cristata.  Foliaceous,  crefted,  withrows  of  liars  im- 
prelTed  in  the  centre  ; the  foliations  broad  and  flattilh.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  and  South  feas. 

Lactuca.  Seflile,  with  large,  crowded,  frondcfcent  liars, 
the  fronds  perpendicular,  waved,  jagged.  This  is  a rare 
fpecies,  but  is  occafionally  found  in  the  American  ocean. 

Ficoides.  This  fpecies  is  foliaceous,  crefted,  with  fcat- 
tered  liars  ; the  lateral  foliations  flattilh,  marginal  ones 
carinate  ; gills  foliaceous.  It  inhabits  the  South  fea. 

Acekosa.  Foliaceous,  crefted,  with  fcattered  liars  ; 
lateral  foliations  flat,  terminal  ones  fubcarinate  ; gills  nee- 
dle-lhaped. 

Lichen.  Foliaceous,  crefted,  with  obconic  rounded  rows 
of  liars,  and  very  acute, carinate,  fubflexuous,  obliquely  placed 
foliations.  Found  in  the  South  fea. 

Agaricites.  This  is  without  Hem  ; with  carinate  grooves 
and  concatenate  liars.  Found  in  the  American  iflands  ; is 
about  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter ; cinereous  in  colour, 
confifting  of  various  divergent  femiorbicular  gills,  with  nu- 
merous terpentine  grooves,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  placed 
the  liars. 

Elepiiantotus.  Somewhat  turbinate,  with  granulous 
parallel  gills,  and  fcattered  prominulent  liars  within.  Inha- 
bits the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between 
the  Laduca  and  Agaricites  ; it  refembles  a thin,  fefiile,  undu- 
lately  curled  lamina,  with  liars  difpofed  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a quincunx.  ' 

Crustacea.  Cruftaceous,  with  a flat  llellate  furface, 
compofed  of  thick-toothed  concatenate  ra)  s.  Inhabits  the 
American  ocean  ; obtufely  conic,  with  the  liars  difpofed  in 
a quincunx  form. 

Ixcrustu.M.  This  is  unequal,  with  prominent,  conic, 
truncate,  hollow  liars,  which  are  diftant  at  the  tip  and  la- 
mellate within.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea.  Stars  about  the 
fizc  of  a pea  at  the  bafe,  and  half  the  fize  at  the  tip. 

ExesA.  Cruftaceous,  with  reticulate,  concatenate  liars, 
and  abrupt,  conic,  acute  iuterllices.  Inhabits  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  white,  with  conic  warts,  fmooth  at  the  tip  ; 
gills  rough,  unequal. 

Filograna.  This  is  without  Hem,  fimple,  with  a very 
thin,  fcrpentine,  labyrinthic  liar,  with  an  acute  future,  and 
flat  perforated  fpaces.  Found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Natans.  Simple,  without  ftalk  ; liar  ferpentine,  laby- 
rinthic, with  ‘.he  dilks  of  the  undulations  very  broad  ; future 
obtufe,  coral  porous.  Inhabits  the  Indian  and  American 
feas. 

Axthophyllum.  Simple,  with  an  ovate  ftalk  ; liar  ter- 
minal, hemilphencal,  concave,  with  radiate  thicker  gills  at 
the  bottom.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

C.  With  numerous  united  Stars. 

. Species. 

Labyrinthica.  Without  llalk  ; liar  with  ferpentine 
undulations,  and  obtufe  future.  Found  in  India,  and  like- 


wife  in  South  America  ; very  variable  fh  form,  and  frequently 
many  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  Caribbee  iflands  it  is  often 
burnt  into  lime  ; gills  denticulate,  and  jagged  at  the  ends. 

Sinuosa.  This  has  fpreading,  Ihort,  flexuous  undula- 
tions, and  unequal  jagged  diflepiments,  the  prominent  undu- 
lations mollly  doubled  ; gills  denticulate.  Inhabits  South 
America. 

Meandrites.  Without  ftalk ; ftar  with  ferpentine  un- 
dulations and  acute  future.  Inhabits  South  America  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  undulations  are  larger  and  loofer 
than  in  the  Labyrinthica,  and  the  fubftance  is  more  folid, 
and  nearly  ftony  ; the  centres  of  the  liars  radiate  with  thick 
gills. 

Areola.  Without  ftalk ; the  undulations  are  dilated, 
and  in  fome  places  doubled,  with  narrow  truncate  margin  ; 
gills  crenate.  This  is  found  in  India  and  South  America  ; 
is  of  a rofy  colour,  and  fmooth  beneath. 

Abdita.  Subglomerate,  with  ftar-fhajied,  angular,  ob- 
conic foliations  and  fimple  undulations  ; gills  narrow,  with 
crenulate  teeth.  This  is  thought  to  be  a variety  of  the 
Favofa,  to  be  hereafter  defcribed. 

Phrygia.  With  long  narrow  undulations,  and  perpen- 
dicular prominent  ones,  the  diflepiments  fimple,  lamellate, 
lobulate ; gills  rather  remote.  Found  in  the  Southern 
ocean.  The  undulations  are  fometimes  ftraight,  and  fome- 
times  flexuous. 

Repanda.  This  has  prominent  undulations  thickened  ; 
the  diflepiments  iimple  and  hardly  united ; gills  numerous, 
mod  of  them  thickened  within. 

Ambigua.  The  undulations  of  this  fpecies  are  ftar- 
fhaped  and  flexuous,  the  prominent  ones  ate  thickened,  difle- 
piments fimple  and  thickifh  ; the  gills  are  diftant. 

D^edalea.  This  has  deep,  fhort  undulations,  and  per- 
pendicular prominent  ones  ; the  diflepiments  jagged-gills 
ferrate.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean. 

Gyrosa.  This  fpecies  is  cellular,  with  doubled  folia- 
ceous, prominent  undulations,  and  fimple  diflepiments  ; the 
gills  are  foliaceous  and  equal.  This  is  one  of  the  fmootheft 
of  the  genera,  and  covered  with  numerous  cells. 

Clivosa.  The  undulations  in  this  are  narrow  at  the  bafe 
with  equal  diflepiments,  the  prominent  ones  are  fimple  and 
thickifh ; the  gills  are  alternately  abbreviated.  It  inhabits 
South  America  ; is  rounded  and  nodulous. 

Cerebrum.  This  is  known  as  the  Brain-Jlone ; it  is 
nearly  globular,  with  very  long  tortuous  undulations,  and 
ending  with  flattilh  prominent  ones.  It  differs  in  fize  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Involuta.  The  undulations  in  this  are  dilated  at  the 
bafe,  and  are  fhort  with  nearly  equal  diflepiments  ; the  pro- 
minent ones  are  fimple. 

Implicata.  Undulations  rounded,  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular w.th  equal  and  broad  diflepiments ; the  prominent 
ones  are  doubled  and  broad. 

Cochlea.  In  this  the  undulations  are  fpiral ; the  ftar 
is  fimple  or  double,  with  a punctured  centre  ; the  rays  are 
ferrulate.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar,  and  is  a fpecies  that  is 
between  the  Teftacea  and  the  Zoophyta. 

1) . Aggregate,  undivided,  with  di/linS  Stars,  and  porulous , 
tuberculous,  prominent  Undulations. 

Species. 

Favosa.  The  liars,  in  this  fpecies,  of  the  fourth  divi- 
fion,  are  angular,  concave,  connected.  It  inhabits  the  In- 
dian ocean.  It  is  white  and  flriate  at  the  fides ; when 
divided  tranfverfely  it  appears  reticulate,  with  unequal  pores 
and  fpots  ; gills  toothed. 


Cavata. 
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Cavata.  This  is  fubglomerate,  with  (lar-fhaped,  angular 
undulations,  and  fimple  narrow  divifions ; the  gills  are  den- 
ticulate. 

Bulliens.  In  this  the  ftars  are  dillant,  round  or  ob- 
long, unequal  and  ele.vated  at  the  margin,  the  interftices  are 
formed  with  fomewhat  concave,  radiate  wrinkles. 

Ananas.  With  annular  convex  liars,  which  are  concave 
on  the  dilk.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  South  Ame- 
rican feas?  and  is  frequently  found  in  a folfile  Hate.  It  is 
gibbous,  and  when  difiefted  tranfverfely,  refembling  a white 
net  with  hexangular  fpots,  including  a white  ring,  and  ilriate 
between  the  net  and  the  ring. 

Hyades.  With  crowded,  obconic,  rounded,  and  fome- 
what angular  liars,  and  thick  porous  divifions  ; the  centres 
are  flattilh  and  convex. 

Siderea.  With  crowded,  rounded,  and  angular  ftars, 
and  thick,  rather  convex,  divifions ; alternate  gills  nearly 
united  at  the  margin  ; centres  fimple. 

Galaxea.  This  has  rather  crowded  imprelTed  liars,  and 
thick,  flattilh,  nearly  dillinft  divifions;  the  gills  are  very 
thin,  and  the  centres  a little  worn.  The  gills  are  formed 
by  fours,  reaching  to  the  centre  ; the  three  intermediate  ones 
are  connivent  at  the  bafe. 

Pleiades.  The  liars  are  roundilh  with  acute,  elevated 
margins  ; the  interlaces  are  concave,  fmoothilh,  and  in  fome 
parts  a little  cavernous. 

Papillosa.  This  is  fomewhat  aggregate  ; the  liars  are 
cylindraceo-papillous,  with  thickened,  rounded,  oblique  mar- 
gins. It  refembles  the  Muricata , of  which  it  may  probably 
be  the  embryo,  but  the  papilla:  are  contiguous,  and  difpofed 
in  a Angle  row. 

Radiata.  Stars  cylindraceous,  with  elevated  margins, 
the  interllices  broad,  concave,  and  radiate  with  grooves. 

Latebrosa.  Stars  roundilh,  with  many  rays  and  ele- 
vated margins  ; the  interllices  are  radiate  with  grooves,  a 
little  narrow'ed  and  unequal.  It  is  found  in  the  Well  In- 
dia illands. 

Polygona.  With  minute  crowded  liars,  intermixed  with 
larger  perforated  ones,  the  bottom  concave,  cylindrical.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  fea,  and  refembles  a white  crult  about 
two  inches  thick  ; the  fmaller  liars  are  minute,  rather  ob- 
tufe,  and  twelve-rayed,  the  larger  ones  as  big  as  the  end 
of  a linger,  more  gibbous,  with  an  empty  cavity  between 
them. 

Arenosa.  This,  which  has  contiguous,  flattilh,  ochra- 
ceous  liars,  is  found  in  Algira;  is  white,  with  large  liars, 
fometimes  a little  elevated  and  verrucofe. 

Interstincta.  With  round,  dillant,  immerfed  cylin- 
draceous ftars  ; the  interftices  are  porous.  It  inhabits  In- 
dia, America,  and  Norway. 

Spongiosa.  This  is  fomewhat  dilated,  with  craggy  fo- 
liations, obtufe  above  and  flat  beneath  ; the  ftars  are  funnel- 
formed,  deep,  and  unequal. 

Foliosa.  This  is  likewife  dilated,  with  foliations  fome- 
what craggy  and  verrucofe  above,  beneath  flattilh  ; ftars  un- 
equal and  fmall.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is 
large  and  rofy. 

Porculata.  The  ftars  of  this  fpecies  are  obconic,  with 
acute  margins,  and  in  fqjme  places  remote;  the  interftices 
are  fmooth,  and  the  gills  every  where  granulous.  It  is  very 
rare,  and  is  of  a greyilh-white. 

Stellulata.  With  round,  dillant,  equal  cylinders  of 
ftars  elevated  at  the  margins.;  the  interftices  are  rather  flat 
and  rough. 

Astroites.  This  is  fub-globular,  with  very  numerous 
.immerfed  ftars,  the  interftices  are  porous.  It  inhabits  South 
America,  in  large  maffea,  and  is  whitilh. 


Stellata.  Solid,  rough  outwardly,  with  fcattered  con- 
vex liars  imprefled  in  the  middle;  it  inhabits  the  Indian 
ocean,  is  grey  with  rough  minute  points. 

Nodulosa.  This  has  crowded  obconic  ftars  ; the  inter- 
llices and  gills  are  rather  fnarp  and  roughilh ; the  coral  is  a 
little  nodulous. 

Acropora.  Hemifpherical,  with  crowded,  annular,  pro- 
minent, crenate  ftars,  which  are  fmall,  elevated  with  a deeper 
centre. 

Cavernosa.  The  liars  in  this  fpecies  are  immerfed, 
falver-lhapcd  with  a Ilriate  border,  and  feparated  by  an  ele- 
vated future ; it  is  found  in  South  America  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ; the  ftars  are  elevated,  and  the  future  forms  a 
pentagonal  net-work. 

Punctata.  This  has  crowded  (lar-like  points  compofed 
of  ten  dots ; inhabits  the  European  ocean,  and  alfo  the 
Mediterranean  ; it  is  rounded,  white,  friable,  with  fmall 
unequal  llar-iike  dots. 

Calycularis.  In  this  the  cylinders  are  united  ; the 
ftars  are  concave,  with  a rather  prominent  centre  ; it  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean;  is  roundilh  and  brown,  with  dillintt 
lateral  cylinders,  tranfverfely  wrinkled  outwardly  ; the  inha- 
bitant is  an  actinia,  and  is  a large  and  very  (luggifli  animal. 

Truncata.  Joints  turbinate,  proliferous,  coalefting  at 
the  extreme  margin  ; ftars  truncate,  with  a concave  cylin- 
drical dillt.  It  is  found  in  a folfile  Hate  ; a little  rugged, 
with  joints  of  equal  length  and  breadth. 

Stellaris.  Joints  proliferous,  central,  folitary  ; liar* 
connected  by  a dilated  margin  ; found  foible  on  the  fhorcs 
of  Gothland  ; Items  fimple,  parallel,  erect,  as  thick  as  a 
finger,  and  four  or  five  inches  long  ; bark  obfoletely  Ilriate, 
with  cup-fliaped  joints  an  inch  long. 

Organum.  Corals  cylindrical,  fmooth,  dillant,  com- 
bined, with  deflected  membranes.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea, 
but  is  more  frequently  folfile ; the  cylinders  are  parallel, 
and  as  thick  as  an  oat-ltrav,'. 

Divergens.  Sub-globular,  with  divergent  cylinders 
Handing  out  beyond  the  furface  twice  their  diameter ; this 
is  alfo  found  in  a foflile  Hate. 

*Musicalis.  Corals  cylindrical,  Ilriate,  dillant,  united 
by  numerous  tranfverfe  diffepiments  ; it  inhabits  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  is  fometimes  call  on  the  Irifli  coalls,  arid  often 
found  petrified ; coral  white,  and  often  very  large. 

Denticulata.  Stars  unequal,  the  gills  have  an  elevated 
margin,  the  larger  ones  acute  with  a procels  at  the  bafe ; 
the  interftices  are  grooved. 

Faveolata.  'Phe  liars  of  this  fpecies  are  fomewhat 
angular,  many-rayed,  and  here  and  there  doubled  when  cut 
longitudinally. 

Retepora.  The  liars  are  rather  angular  with  fila- 
mentous gills,  and  reticulate  when  cut  longitudinally. 

Rotulosa.  Stars  cylindraceous,  with  few  rays ; the 
gills  eretft  and  acute  towards  the  margin,  with  an  ereft  fpine 
at  the  bafe. 

Cespitosa.  Corals  round,  flightly  branched,  Ilriate,  ap- 
proximate, with  turbinate  concave  reticulate  ftars  ; the 
coral  is  white,  (tony,  very  large,  and  often  foft ; it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  a folfile  ilate; 

Flexuosa.  Corals  cylindrical,  rough,  flexuous,  ap- 
proximate, with  concave  ilriate  ftars.  Found  call  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Baltic. 

Fascicularis.  The  corals  are  ftraight,  cylindrical,  gla- 
brous, and  divergent.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
wfiite,  ftony,  foiid,  unequal ; frequently  found  folfile  in 
dilferept  parts  of  Europe. 

Pectinata.  The  liars  of  this  fpecies  are  orbicular, 
with  a tumid,  dilated,  radiate  margin,  the  interllices  are 

dotted. 
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dotted.  It  is  found  in  Silefia  ; the  ftars  are  flat,  with  about 
30  unequal  denticulate  gills. 

Rotularis.  The  coral  of  this  fpecies  is  of  many  fhapes, 
with  folitary,  orbicular,  flat,  unequally  radiate  ftars,  with  a 
fmooth,  flat,  and  hardly  prominent  margin.  This  is  found 
in  the  Red  fea,  frequently  growing  to  other  marine  fub- 
ftances,  white,  folid,  fub-globular,  or  flattened,  the  ftars 
about  a line  in  diameter.  / 

Tubularis.  In  this  the  tubes  are  cylindrical,  very  en- 
tire, a little  prominent  and  expanded  into  an  unequally  ra- 
diate ftar.  This  is  frequently  found  foftile  ; the  tubes  are 
about  the  fize  of  a crow-quill ; the  ftars  have  fix  thicker 
gills,  between  each  of  which  are  three  lefter  ones. 

Mamillaris.  Stars  orbicular,  prominent,  wart-like, 
excavated.  Found  near  Frankfort  in  a feflile  ftate  ; the 
ftars  are  without  a border. 

Patelloides.  Glabrotis,  ftars  large  and  many-rayed, 
being  a little  elevated  with  a minute  centre.  This  is’  found 
foftile ; the  ftars  have  from  30  to  40  thick  equal  rays. 

Globuj.aris.  Stars  large,  rounded,  equally  rayed,  with 
a large  perforated  centre. 

Filum.  The  ftars  in  this  fpecies  are  rounded,  large  and 
fomewhat  crowded,  with  a very  minute  and  partly  exca- 
vated centre.  This  is  found  in  a foftile  ftate  near  Bafle. 

Perforata.  Stars  crowded,  minute,  excavated,  with 
perforated  gills.  The  coral  is  fometimes  hemifpherical, 
and  nearly  a foot  in  diameter  ; the  ftars  are  twelve-rayed. 

Vermicuearis.  Stars  with  unequal,  undulate,  fmooth 
rays  ; it  is  found  foftile ; the  ftars  have  about  eight  princi- 
pal rays,  fome  of  them  are  forked.  * 

*Arachnoides.  Stars  crowded,  minute,  flattened,  with 
fubundulate,  fliort,  equal  rays.  It  is  found  foftile  ; coral 
hemifpherical ; the  ftars  have  twelve  contingent  rays. 

Undulata.  Stars  large,  elevated,  with  elongated  curved' 
rays ; found  foflile  ; ftars  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with  24 
rays. 

Sox.iDA.  Stars  every  where  contiguous,  with  united 
membranaceous  margins.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea,  where 
it  forms  vaft  rocks,  and  is  ufed  in  building,  and  burnt  into 
lime  ; the  ftars  are  concave,  with  a very  thin  brittle  margin; 
the  centre  is  orbicular  and  rough,  with  a row  of  fmall 
tubercles. 

* Mojtile.  Stars  funnel-formed,  without  diflc,  covered 
with  gills  and  divifions  ; gills  equal,  radiant,  denticulate, 
and  continued  into  the  next  ftar.  Found  in  a foftile  ftate  in 
Arabia ; ftars  as  large  as  a pea  ; the  centre  lefs  than  a muf- 
tard-feed. 

D.f.dalica.  The  ftars  of  this  fpecies  are  fomewhat 
hexagonal,  with  united  reticulate  divifions  toothed  internally, 
and  at  the  margin.  Inhabits  the  Red  fea ; the  ftars  are 
fnowy,  very  thin,  and  toothed  within. 

Monostriata.  Divifions  between  the  old  ftars  elevated 
into  rough  lanceolate  tongue-ftiaped  procefies  ; this  is  found 
in  the  Red  fea  ; is  fpongy,  tough,  fnowy. 

Contignatio.  This  is  flattifh  and  orbicular,  with  li- 
near (lars  at  the  circumference  tending  to  the  centre,  the 
middle  ones  ovate,  divaricate,  and  nearly  contiguous.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  Red  fea ; is  fometimes  found  a foot  in 
diameter. 

Cristata.  Corals  ventricofe-conic,  fmooth,  but  rough 
towards  the  tip;  ftars  angular-rounded,  labyrinthic,  and  fur- 
niftied  with  alternately  fhorter  rows  of  gills.  Is  found  on 
the  fhores  of  China. 

Rus.  Unequal,  with  fpongy  papillae,  and  fuperficial 
flattifh  diftant  (tars.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea. 

Cuspidata.  Corals  conic,  grooved ; ftars  turbinate, 
with  ftraight,  elongated,  acute  gills.  It  is  found  in  China. 


E.  Branched , •with  dijlinfl  Stars  and  tuberculous  porulous 
Undulations. 

Species. 

Porites.  Slightly  branched,  compofite,  rough,  with 
fubfteliate  crowded  pores.  Inhabits  I'hdia  and  South  Ame- 
rica ; is  of  a clear  white,  outwardly  often  grey ; the 
branches  are  patulous,  obtufe,  and  rough,  with  eminent 
dots. 

Digitata.  Branches  clavate,  flattened  ; ftars  fcattered, 
fix-rayed,  with  a projecting,  vaulting,  upper  margin.  In- 
habits the  Indian  ocean  ; refembles  the  laft  ; the  coral  is 
white,  outwardiy  yeltowifh-grey. 

Damicornis.  This  fpecies  is  very  much  branched;  the 
branches  are  tapering  and  fubdiviced  ; ftars  crowded,  blind, 
and  ciliate.  It  inhabits  Africa  and  India. 

Verrucosa.  This  alfo  is  very  much  branched,  andthe 
branches  are  obtufe,  and  furnifhed  with  numerous  fimpler 
wart-like  fub-divifions  ; the  ftars  are  fcattered,  and  alfo 
crowded  and  ciliate. 

Muricata.  This  is  a compofite  and  fub-imhricate  fpe- 
cies, with  obliquely  truncate  prominent  afeending  ftars ; 
there  are  fix  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  viz  1.  With  long 
pointed  branches,  and  without  fmaller  fub-divifions.  2.  With 
divaricate  branches,  and  fliort  divergent  pointed  fub- 
divifions.  3.  With  afeending  ftraight  branches  and  fub- 
divifions.  4.  With  decumbent  lower  branches,  and  afeend- 
ing, fliort,  acute  fub-divifions.  5.  In  this  variety  the 
branches  are  united  into  a palm  at  the  bafe,  with  divergent 
fub-divifions.  6.  This  has  numerous  divergent  branches 
and  fub-divifions  ; the  cylinders  of  ftars  are  turbinate, 
with  thickend  rounded  margins.  Inhabits  India  and  South 
America.  * 

Fastigiata.  In  this  the  ftars  are  decorticated  out- 
wardly. Inhabits  South  ^.merica ; is  white  and  nearly  a 
foot  high. 

Ramea.  The  branches  are  ftriate,  cylindrical,  truncate, 
with  terminal  ftars ; it  is  found  in  the  Indian,  Mediterra- 
nean, and  Atlantic  feas,  is  about  two  feet  high  ; ftony, 
ferruginous,  and  marked  with  fine  longitudinal  (trite,  fome 
of  vvliich  are  undulate. 

Oculata.  This  is  tubular,  glabrous,  flexuous,  ob- 
liquely ftriate,  with  alternate  branches  and  concave  ftars 
pointing  two  ways.  Inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  found 
in  European  countries  in  a foflile  ftate  ; tiie  coral  is  white, 
perforated  within. 

Virginea.  This  is  fub-dichotomous,  ftraight,  folid, 
with  alternate  eminent  ftars.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
American,  and  Norway  feas ; it  is  milk-white,  and  about 
the  thickncfs  of  one’s  finger. 

Rosea.  This  fpecies  is,  according  to  its  name,  of  arofe 
colour,  much  branching,  with  numerous  prominent  mar- 
gined ftars;  it  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  about  four 
inches  high  ; the  coral  is  of  a beautiful  rofe-colour  when 
recent,  and  afterwards  fading  to  a paler  tinge ; the  branches 
taper  towards  the  bafe. 

Hirtella.  Stars  every  where  alternate,  prominent, 
with  exferted  acute  gills.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  is  white. 

Ljmitata.  Branches  a little  flattened,  with  fcattered 
fix-rayed  ftars,  equal  at  the  margin. 

Botrvoides.  With  thick,  iaftigiate,  obtufe,  .cluttered 
branches,  and  reticulate  craggy  undulations.  . 

Granosa.  This  fpecies  is  a little  branching,  crefted, 
and  fomewhat  fingered  ; with  the  branches  obtufe  ; all  the 
undulations  are  acutely  carinate;  the  ftars  are  linear  and 
irregular. 
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Prolifera.  This  is  fub-dichotomous,  coalefcing,  with 
ftars  at  the  fide  proliferous,  terminal,  concave.  This  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Norway  fea  ; it  is  white  and  very  folid  ; 
the  ftars  are  funnel-formed  with  about  eight  gills. 

Seriata.  This  fpecies  is  branching,  with  fubulate  fub- 
divifions  and  ftar-like  pores  in  longitudinal  rows.  Inhabits 
the  Eaftern  ocean ; it  is  white,  ftony,  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  quill,  and  nearly  a foot  high. 

Cactus;  This  has  compreffed,  divergent,  dichotomous 
branches,  carinate  at  the  edge ; the  fides  with  contiguous 
ftars.  It  is  found  foflile  in  Arabia  ; is  about  a foot  high  ; 
the  branches  are  a little  erect,  and  in  tranfverfe  rows. 

Corymbosa.  The  branches  of  the  corymb  are  thicker 
at  the  tip  and  marked  with  prickly  ftriae  ; the  ftars  are  ter- 
minal, and  folitary ; the  branches  are  as  thick  as  a finger  ; 
the  ftars  are  an  inch  wide. 

&EMMASCENS.  This  fpecies  has  prominent,  obconic, 
bud-like  ftars.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  fnow- 
white. 

Problematica.  With  oblique,  minute,  immerfed,  dif- 
tant  ftars,  and  broad  punctured  margin.  Is  found  about 
the  Antilles  lflands ; it  is  ftony,  rough,  fea-green,  fome- 
times  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm,  and  full  five  feet  high  ; the 
interftices  of  the  ftars  are  marked  with  lines. 

Spuria.  This  is  (lightly  branched  and  dichotomous, 
with  cylindrical  tubes  filled  with  fmall,  irregularly  difpofed, 
longitudinal  divifions. 

Infundibuliformis.  This  is  turbinate,  ftriate,  funnel- 
formed,  with  (lightly  prominent  ftars  within.  It  inhabits 
the  Indian  ocean  ; and  is  white  and  folid. 

Angulosa.  Dichotomous,  faftigiate,  with  terminal, 
turbinate,  angular  ftars,  and  toothed  gills.  It  inhabits 
the  American  feas  ; is  (hort,  thick,  cellular,  fmooth,  and 
white. 

Discoides.  This  fpecies  is  di(k-(haped,  fomewhat  pe- 
dunculate, and  roughifh,  with  marginal  fafciculate  ftars.  It 
is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Chalcidicum.  This  is  known  by  its  prominent,  remote, 
cylindrical  tubes  of  ftars,  lamellate  without  and  within.  It 
is  found  in  the  Red  fea. 

Concamerata.  This  is  flat,  with  remote  ftars,  a little 
prominent  at  the  margin ; the  interftices  are  lamellate.  It 
is  found  in  a foflile  ftate. 


are  moft  probably  the  arms  or  claws  with  which  it  feizes 
and  fecures  the  animalcules  on  which  it  feeds.  Admitting 
that  the  formation  of  thefe  corals  is  the  work  of  the  madre- 
porean  polype,  it  may  be  thus  traced  through  its  won- 
derful labours.  It  is  found  that  each  of  the  legs  of  the 
poi/pe  is  provided  with  two  procefles,  which  are  applied  to 
each  fide  of  one  of  the  perpendicular  laminae,  while  a muf- 
cuiar  pyriform  body,  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  leg, 
gi\  3 to  it  the  power  of  employing  that  motion  which  is 
neceflary  for  the  accomplifnment  of  its  talk.  The  young 
polv  oe  may  be  confidered  as  completing  its  operation  by 
two  diftindt  procefles ; the  fecretion  and  feparstion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  from  fea-water  conveyed  through  the  pyri- 
form body  ; and  its  difpofition,  at  the  moment  of  fecretion, 
by  the  two  fmall  procefles,  where  the  economy  of  the  animal 
directs.  Proportioned  to  the  number  of  legs  pofiefled  by 
the  infant  animal,  is  probably  the  number  of  perpendicular 
laminae,  or  pillars,  converging  in  the  centre,  which  it  begins 
to  eredt ; thefe,  when  raifea  to  a certain  height,  appear  to 
be  connedted  together  by  a horizontal  plate  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  ; on  thefe  the  animal  eredts  fimilar  pillars,  and  places 
on  them  a covering,  fimilar  to  that  with  which  he  has  com- 
pleted the  firft  compartment.  Thus  feem  to  proceed  the 
labours  T>f  this  minute  artift  ; and  as  the  number  of  its  leg* 
or  inftruments  increafe,  and  as  they  extend  in  length,  fo 
much  the  number  of  the  perpendicular  laminae,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  horizontal  plates,  augment. 

^ MADREPORE  Stone  ; Madrepor  Jlein,  Moll.  Kap- 
ften  ; Chaux  carbonatee  madreporite,  Brongn. 

This  rare  fubftance,  which  was  difeovered  by  baron  Moll 
in  the  valley  of  Rufsbach,  in  the  territory  of  Saltzburg,  is 
confidered  by  fome  mineralogifts  as  a variety  of  lime-ftone, 
while  Klaproth  and  others  confider  it  asm  diftindt  fpecies  of 
the  calcareous  genus. 

Externally,  and  on  its  longitudinal  fradture,  its  colour  is 
greyifh-black  ; on  the  crofs-fradture,  it  is  of  a pitchy  black 
colour. 

Has  been  found  hitherto  only  in  mafiive,  blunt-cornered, 
rounded,  and  oblong,  fometimes  flattened  pieces,  of  from 
three  inches  to  one  foot  in  diamdter. 

Its  furface  is  more  or  lefs  finely  furrowed,  and  fometimes 
fmall  (hallow  holes  are  feen  in  it ; furrows  often  radiating, 
and  marked  with  tranfverfe  minute  ftrias. 


Rosacea.  Furniftied  with  a ftem,  and  branched ; 
the  lefier  branches  are  cylindrical,  afeending ; ftars  ter- 
minal ; it  is  fometimes  rofy,  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes 
grey. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  general  obfer- 
# rations,  taken  chiefly  from  the  47th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions.  In  fpeaking  of  the  animal  that  fills 
the  cavities  of  the  madrepore,  it  is  faid  its  feet  are  numerous, 
and  terminate  externally  in  two  conical  produdtions,  which, 
being  placed  on  each  fide  of  every  one  of  the  lamella:  that 
give  the  ftellular  form  to  the  cavity  of  the  coral,  ferve  to 
affix  the  animal  to  the  circumference  of  its  cell,  and  may, 
with  propriety,  be  confidered  as  the  inftruments  by  which 
the  little  animal  forms  the  lamellse  themfelves.  The  bafes 
of  thefe  conical  productions  unite  and  form  round  bodies, 
which  poftefs  (omewhat  of  the  figure,  and  of  the  properties 
of  mufcles  ; they  ferving  to  lengthen  or  to  (horten  the  feet, 
and  alfo  mod  probably  to  regulate  the  force  with  which  they 
clafp  the  lamellae,  on  which  they  exert  their  plailic  powers. 
The  other  ends  of  thefe  round  b -dies  terminate  in  fmall  cylin- 
drievtubes,  which  are  attached  to  the  (hell  of  the  animal,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  feen  its  head,  capable  of  moving  with 
great  quicknefs,  and  ornamented  with  feveral  rays,  which 


Externally  this  fubftance  is  glimmering,  pafling  into  dull ; 
internally,  on  the  longitudinal  fracture,  partly  glimmering, 
partly  gliftening  ; but  on  the  tranfverfal  planes  of  fradture 
it  (hews  a pitchy  luftre,  fometimes  approaching  to  metallic. 
It  gives  a grey  ltreak. 

It  is  not  particularly  hard ; it  is  brittle,  and  eafily  fran- 
gible. Fragments  opaque,  indeterminately  angular,  not  very 
(harp-edged,  always  of  a ftraight  or  divergingly  columnar 
ftrudture.  They  often  contain  copper  pyrites,  finely  dif- 
feminated,  and  in  pellicles. 

It  is  not  particularly  heavy  ; lefs  fo  than  compadt  lime- 
ftone. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  the  black  colour  of  the  madrepore 
(tone  is  converted  into  greyifh-white. 

According  to  the  analyiis  of  Meflrs.  Schrol  and  Heim, 
the  conftituent  parts  of  this  fubftance  are,  lime  63  <4S,  alu- 
mine  iot\,  filex  I2TSK,  iron  15}^ ; and  the  fame  con- 
ftituents,  and  their  proportion,  are  quoted  in  the  French 
fyftems  of  mineralogy,  as  the  refults  of  an  analyfis  of  madre- 
porite  made  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  But  Klaproth,  who 
analyfed  a fpecimen  fent  by  baron  Moll  himfeif,  obtained 
the  following  refults : 


Carbonate 
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Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnefia 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbon  (radical) 
Arenaceous  filex 
Oxyd  of  manganefe,  a trace 


93- 

0.50 

1.25 

0.50 

4.50 


9975 


Klapr.  Beytr.  iii.  p.  276. 

The  drufture  of  the  feparate  pieces  of  this  mineral, 
refembling  the  aggregation  of  madrepores,  has  given  rife  to 
its  name.  Some  mineralogifts  have,  indeed,  fuppofed  that 
the  fubdance  derives  its  origin  from  a fpecies  of  madre- 
pores ; but  Klaproth  obferves,  that  this  opinion  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  any  certain  mark  indicative  of  preceding  organic 
ltrufture. 

Patrin  confiders  the  madrepore  ftone  as  a fafcicular  variety 
of  arragonite. 

The  geognodic  fituation  of  this  mineral  is  not  known. 

MAD  RET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Chamir. 

MADRID,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New 
Caftile,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom ; feated  on  the  river 
Manzanares.  The  accefs  to  its  feveral  gates  is  by  dreets 
and  avenues,  planted  with  trees  ; of  thefe,  the  gate  of  Al- 
cala is  the  mod  grand,  being  condrufted  in  the  form  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  by  this  gate 
is  the  mod  intereding.  As  foon  as  you  pafs  this  gate,  you 
are  prefented  with  an  avenue,  having  on  one  fide  a row  of 
low  but  uniform  houfes,  and  on  the  other  railings,  through 
which  are  feen  extenfive  gardens ; the  end  of  it  is  eroded 
by  the  promenade  of  the  Prado  ; and  the  view  terminates 
in  the  extended  dreet  of  Alcala.'  The  origin  of  this  city 
is  not  fatisfaftorily  afeertained.  Some  pretend  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  who  never  penetrated  fo  far  into 
Spain  : others  fay  that  it  was  the  ancient  Mantua,  Carpe- 
tanorum.  It  was  at  fird  known,  however,  by  the  palace,  or 
plealure-houfe,  podeded  here  by  the  kings  of  Cadile  ; and 
the  foundation  of  the  town  is  faid  to  have  been  laid  by  Al- 
phonfo,  the  6th  of  Leon  and  1 d of  Cadile,  who  reigned 
at  the  end  of  the  iith  century.  We  find  that  it  was 
facked  by  the  Moors  in  1169,  and  that  it  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake  towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  rebuilt  by 
Henry  II.,  the  fuccedor  of  that  prince.  Charles  I.  fe- 
lefted  it  for  the  place  of  his  relidence,  which  occafioned  its 
increafe  from  fmall  beginnings,  and  his  fon,  Philip  II., 
transferred  the  feat  of  government  to  it  in  1563.  Its  fird 
limits  were  very  narrow,  and  not  extended  beyond  the  vici- 
nity of  the  king’s  palace  ; but  in  procefs  of  time  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  feveral  fuburbs. 

Madrid  is  fituated  on  feveral  low  hills  near  each  other, 
in  the  midd  of  an  extenfive  plain,  bounded,  on  the  fide  of 
old  Cadile,  by  the  mountains  of  Guadariama,  and  undefined 
by  any  fixed  boundaries  on  any  other  fide.  The  plain  is 
dry,  parched  up,  and  naked,  without  trees,  and  uneven  ; and 
the  city  is  fituated  at  a conliderable  height  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  Its  fituation  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
is  convenient,  as  it  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
equally  within  reach  of  the  didant  provinces.  Its  prefent 
extent  is  41,333  feet,  or  two  leagues  in  circumference  ; its 
figure  is  a iquare;  and  it  has  15  gates  of  granite,  506 
dreets,  42  fquares,  large  and  fmall,  7398  houfes,  133 
churches,  convents,  colleges,  feminaries,  or  hofpitals,  65 
public  edifices,  17  fountains,  and  feveral  promenades.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  didrifts,  each  didrift  into  eight  wards, 
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to  each  of  which  an  alcade  is  attached,  a fort  of  comnuffary 
of  police,  chofen  annually  from  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  population,  according  to  the  account  of  1788,  amounted 
to  156,272  perfons  ; and  if  the  garrifon  be  included,  which 
confids  of  from  8 to  10,000  foreigners,  and  Spaniards  from 
the  provinces,  the  population  may  be  reckoned  at  200,000. 
Townfend  reckons  13  parifhes,  7398  houfes,  32,745  fa- 
milies, amounting  to  a population  of  147,543.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  1788  was  5915,  and  that  of  the  births  4897. 
In  1797,  the  deaths  were  reckoned  to  be  4441,  and  the 
births  4911.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  from  which  feveral  dreets  branch  out,  is 
the  mod  populous  and  bed  frequented  place  in  Madrid, 
the  centre  of  commerce,  and  particularly  of  retail  trade. 
It  is  likewife  the  place  where  public  fetes  are  given,  and  at 
that  time  acquires,  from  its  decorations,  illuminations,  and 
crowds  ot  fpeftators,  a grand  appearance.  Madrid  is  well 
laid  out ; and  though  it  has  many  narrow  and  crooked 
dreets,  the  greater  number  are  handfome,  and  there  are 
fome  which  would  do  honour  to  the  fined  cities  in  Europe. 
That  of  Alcala  is  the  mod  didinguilhed,  as  it  extends  in  a 
draight  line  from  the  Prado  to  the  Puerta  del  Pol,  and 
is  broad  enough  to  admit  ten  carriages  abread  ; but  the 
houfes  are  not  lofty  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
dreet.  The  dreets,  though  roughly  paved,  are  kept  very 
clean,  and  well  lighted  by  lamps  placed  on  both  fides  over 
the  houfes,  oppofite  to  each  other,  at  equal  and  ihort  didances. 
Many  of  the  private  edifices,  efpecially  in  the  large  dreets, 
though  difplaying  no  magnificence  of  architefture,  exhibit 
an  agreeable  appearance.  The  interior  of  the  houfes  of 
perfons  of  fuperior  rank  is  handfomely  and  magnificently 
furnilhed  ; fome  of  them  being  adorned  with  chef-d’ceuvres 
of  the  fine  arts. 

The  city  of  Madrid  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Toledo  ; and  the 
fpiritual  adminidration  is  direfted  by  the  grand  vicar  of  that 
city ; a bifhop  in  partibus  mjidelium,  auxiliary  to  the  arch- 
bilhop,  alfo  refides  there,  with  the  powers  of  that  prelate. 
In  Madrid  they  reckon  15,  or,  as  Townfend  fays,  13 
parilhes  and  fix  chapels  of  eafe ; and  a number  of  monaf- 
teries,  convents,  &c.  which  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  fpecify. 
The  fecular  clergy  are  395  in  number  ; and  the  regular 
clergy,  including  thofe  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  amount  to 
2718;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  3113.  The  edablifh- 
ments,  under  the  name  of  hofpitals,  and  benevolent  affocia- 
tions  for  the  relief  of  indigence  and  didrefs  in  this  city,  are 
very  numerous.  The  head  of  the  civil  adminidration  of 
Madrid  is  a military  governor,  wlio  bears  the  honours  of 
captain-general  of  a province  ; and  the  police  is  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  different  magidrates.  Since  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Jefuits,  Charles  III.,  in  1770,  edablilhed  an 
enlarged  plan  for  the  indruftion  of  youth,  the  execution  of 
which  is  committed  to  a number  of  fecular  prieds,  who,  in 
one  of  the  houfes  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jefuits,  fuper- 
intend  the  college  of  St.  Ifidore.  This  edablifhment  in- 
cludes fixteen  traders,  or  profeffors,  for  the  languages  and 
fciences,  and  a good  library.  There  is  another  college  ap- 
propriated to  the  indruftion  of  the  young  nobility.  The 
academies  are  numerous  : amongd  thefe  we  may  reckon 
four  for  jurifprudence,  and  another  for  medicine  ; a Spanifh 
academy,  founded  in  1714,  by  Philip  V.,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Spanilh  language  ; an  academy  for  hidory,  in- 
dituted  in  1735,  by  the  fame  prince,  for  the  elucidation  of 
hidorical  fubjefts,  in  connection  with  geography  and  chro- 
nology : the  academy  St.  Tcrnando,  devoted  to  painting, 
fculpture,  and  architefture,  which  originated  in  the  muni- 
ficence of  Philip  V.  Among  the  libraries,  we  may  enu- 
merate the  royal  library,  formed  in  1712,  and  containing  a 
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great  number  of  printed  volumes,  a large  collection  of  MSS., 
a variety  of  modern  medals,  and  a fcle&ion  of  antiques : 
the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  was  formed  by  Charles  III., 
and  is  receiving  continual  acceflions.  To  the  clafs  of 
curious  and  ufeful  edifices  in  Madrid,  we  may  refer  feveral 
of  its  churches,  its  gates,  the  cuftom-houfe,  erected  in  1769, 
the  houfe  of  the  academy  of  St.  Fernando,  and  of  the 
cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  the  Cafa  de  Carreos,  or  poft-houfe, 
the  CaraClde  Corfe,  or  llate-prifon,ereCled  under  Philip  IV., 
the  Cafa  del  Ayuntamiento,  or  town-houfe,  the  Palacio  de 
los  Confajos,  or  council-houfe,  which  is  the  feat  of  a fupreme 
tribunal,  the  Armeria  Real,  or  royal  magazine,  and  the 
king’s  palace.  The  latter  (lands  on  an  eminence  at  one  of 
the  extremities  of  Madrid,  commanding  a diftant  view  of 
the  beautiful  country,  which  is  watered  by  the  Manzanares: 
founded  by  Alphon.  VI.  in  the  1 ith  century,  facked  by  the 
Moors  in  1109;  afterwards  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  repaired  by  Henry  II.  and  completed  by  Henry  IV.  ; 
much  enlarged  by  Charles  V.,  and  his  fucccffors  ; totally 
confumed  by  fire  in  1734;  and,  in  1737,  rebuilt  on  its  pre- 
fent  plan  by  Philip  V.  and  Ferdinand  VI.  This  new  palace 
prefents  four  fronts,  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  height,  en- 
riched with  numerous  pillars  and  pilafters.  The  interior  of 
this  palace  is  ornamented  by  feveral  productions  of  the  arts. 
Its  walls  and  cielings  are  covered  with  allegorical  paintings 
by  the  bed  mailers ; and  the  apartments  are  filled  with 
pictures  by  the  mod  eminent  artills,  among  which  we  may 
feleCl  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Rubens,  and  a Bearing 
of  the  Crofs  by  Raphael.  Among  the  paintings  we  may  alfo 
feleCl  a piece  by  Titian,  of  Venus  binding  the  Eyes  of  Cupid, 
an  Apotheofis  of  Hercules  by  Mengs,  and  an  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  by  the  fame  mailer.  There  is  alfo  a group  of 
nymphs  dancing  round  the  ftatue  of  Priapus  by  Pouftin. 
One  of  the  moft  magnificent  apartrftents  in  the  palace  is  the 
king’s  hall,  in  which  his  majefty  gives  public  audience  to 
foreign  ambaffadors  ; it  is  a double  cube  of  90  feet,  hung 
witEcrimfon  velvet,  and  adorned,  with  a fumptuous  canopy 
and  painted  cieling  ; it  is  embellhhed  with  mirrors  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize,  with  feveral  antique  heads,  and  a fmall 
equeftiian  ftatue  of  Philip  II.,  in  gilded  bronze.  The  pa- 
lace is  the  depofitory  of  the  crown  jew’els  and  regalia  ; among 
which  we  may  mention  a fuperb  throne,  with  its  canopy,  con- 
flruCled  for  Philip  II.  The  Buen-Retiro  is  another  royal 
manfion,  fituated  in  another  extremity  of  Madrid,  opening 
on  the  promenade  of  the  Prado,  and  extending  to  the  country 
that  borders  on  the  road  from  Alcala  to  Madrid ; ereCled 
by  Philip  IV.  This  palace  is  environed  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens, which  occupy  an  immenfe  area,  in  one  of  which  is 
placed  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Philip  II.  in  bronze.  Ma- 
drid has  feveral  promenades,  but  thtir  diftance  renders  them 
inconvenient  of  accefs.  Of  thefe  the  Prado  is  that  which 
is  moft  frequented. 

Madrid  does  not  poffefs  one  manufaClure,  from  which  it 
can  derive  any  advantage.  It  has,  indeed,  three  for  hats, 
and  another  for  ftained  pfiper,  but  they  are  barely  fufficient 
to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the  capital.  There  are  alfo  three 
others  of  greater  note,  for  inlaid  work  in  (lone,  for  tapeftry, 
and  for  porceiain  ; but  as  they  are  appropriated  to  the  king, 
they  are  wholly  unproductive  to  commerce.  A confiderable 
manufaClure  of  fah-petre  was  alfo  eftabliflied  in  1779,  and  in 
1785  it  occupied  4000  men,  the  number  of  which  has  fince 
been  inereafing.  Madrid  is  fo  deftitute  of  commerce,  that 
it  is  abfolutely  dependent  for  fupport  on  remote  provinces  or 
foreign  countries  for  every  article  of  ufe  or  ornament,  for 
clothes  and  corn,  for  all  the  luxuries  and  neceffaries  of  life. 
This  city  has  no  difcriminating  chara&er  with  regard  to  man- 
ners or  cuftoms.  Its  amufements  are  numerous  ; but  that 
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which  moft  interefts  the  inhabitants  is  the  bull-fight.  In 
Madrid  are  three  theatres,  which  fcarcely  receive  from  thofe 
who  attend  them  fufficient  encouragement  for  their  fupport. 
On  Corpus  Chrifti  day  there  is  a grand  proceffion,  compofed 
of  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy  of  Madrid,  followed  by 
the  king,  his  miniiters  and  court,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
wax  taper.  As  to  the  climate  of  Madrid,  we  obferve  that 
the  Iky  is  almoft  always  ferene  and  free  from  clouds;  the 
air  is  dry,  pure,  and  bracing,  efpecially  in  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  but  it  is  highly  injurious  to  heCtic  fubje&s.  The  air  is 
fo  piercing,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  proveib,  that  the  air  of  Ma- 
drid deftroys  a man,  when  it  does  not  extinguiffi  a candle. 
The  winds  moft  prevalent  are,  the  north  in  winter,  the  fouth 
and  weft  in  fpring.  In  fummer  the  heat  is  intenfe,  and 
during  the  months  of  July  and  Augull  almoft  infupportable. 
The  ufual  heat  in  fummer  is  faid  to  be  from  75°  to  85°; 
at  night  the  thermometer  feldom  falls  below  70°  ; the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  is  2y°.g6.  It  feems  to  be  about 
1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Upon  the  whole,  Ma- 
drid may  l.e  confidered  as  a healthy  refidence.  The  va- 
rious articles  of  food  confumed  in  this  capital  are  fupplied 
by  different  parts  of  Spain.  Its  bread  is  excellent,  and  its 
water  is  pure  and  good.  For  the  fupply  of  the  capital, 
fchemes  have  been  adopted  for  rendering  the  fmall  dream  of 
Manzaranes  the  channel  of  communication  with  the  pro- 
vinces. With  this  view  it  has  been  propofed  to  form  a 
junction  between  the  Manzanares  and  the  Xarama  ; and  at 
length  undeF theaufpices  of  Charles  III.  a canal  was  formed 
from  the  bridge  of  Toledo  near  Madrid  to  the  Xarama,  near 
the  village  of  Manzanares,  which  includes  a diftance  of  four 
leagues.  N.  lat.  40  25'  18".  W.long.  3 12'.  Laborde’s 
View  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  Townfend’s  Travels  in  Spain, 
vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Madrid,  a town  of  America,  in  the  northern  part  of 
JLouiiiana,  feated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Miffiffippi,  fettled 
fome  years  ago  by  Col.  Morgan,  of  New  Jerfey,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Spanifh  king,  and  called  by  the  name  of 
the  capital  of  his  European  dominions.  The  fpot  on  which 
it  was  propofed  by  the  fettlers  to  found  a great  city,  is  fituated 
in  N.  lat.  36^  30',  and  45  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river.  Its  limits  were  propofed  to  extend  four  miles  S.  and 
two  W.  from  the  river,  fo  as  to  crofs  a beautiful  deep  lake 
of  clear  fpring  water,  called  St.  Anne’s,  100  yards  wide, 
and  feveral  miles  in  length,  emptying  itfelf  by  a conllant 
and  rapid  narrow  dream  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  On 
each  fide  of  this  lake  it  was  propofed  to  lay  out  ftreets,  100 
feet  wide,  and  to  continue  a road  round  it  of  the  fame  breadth. 
A ftreet,  1 20  feet  wide,  was  to  be  formed  on  the  bank  of 
the  Miffifippi ; 12  acres  of  land  were  to  be  preferved  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  to  be  laid  out  and  ornamented  for 
public  walks  ; and  other  lots  of  land  were  deltined  for  other 
public  ufes.  For  the  completion  of  this  plan,  the  coun- 
try round  this  fpot  prefents  feveral  inducements.  It  is  An- 
gularly fertile  and  productive.  The  natural  growth  confifts 
of  mulberry,  loculi,  faffafras,  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  afh, 
logwood,  &c.  befides.grape  vines  in  great  abundance:  The 

meadows  are  fertile  in  grafs,  flowering  plants,  ilrawberries, 
and  with  culture  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  In- 
dian corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  and  are  eafily  tilled. 
The  climate  is  favourable  to  health,  and  to  the  production  of 
various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Iron  and  lead  mines 
and  fait  fprings  are  plentiful ; and  the  banks  of  the  Miffifip- 
pi, for  many  leagues,  commencing  about  20  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  are  a continued  chain  of  lime-ftone.  A 
fine  trad  of  high,  rich,  level  land  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  of 
New  Madrid,  about  25  miles  wide,  extends  quite  to  the 
river  St.  Francis.  The  fituation  of  New  Madrid  is  excellent- 
ly 
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ly  adapted  to  its  being  rendered  the  great  emporium  of  the 
weftern  country. 

MADRIDEJOS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile; 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Toledo. 

MADRIER,  in  the  Military  Art,  a thick  plank,  about 
1 8 inches  fquare,  ftrengthened  on  one  fide  with  a ftrong  band 
of  iron,  and  a ftrong  iron  hook,  and  having,  on  the  other 
fide,  a cavity  fufficient  to  receive  the  mouth  of  a petard 
when  charged  ; with  which  it  is  applied  again  ft  a gate,  or 
other  body  defigned  to  be  broken  down.  See  Petard. 

Madrier  alfo  denotes  a long  and  broad  plank,  ufed  for 
fupporting  the  earth  in  mining,  carrying  on  faps,  making 
caponiers,  galleries,  and  the  like. 

There  are  alfo  madriers  lined  with  tin,  and  covered  with 
earth  ; ferving  as  defences  againft  artificial  fires,  in  lodg- 
ments, &c.  where  there  is  need  of  being  covered  over 
head. 

MADRIGAL,  in  the  modern  Italian,  Spanifh,  and 
French  poetry,  denotes  a little  amorous  piece,  containing  a 
certain  number  of  free  unequal  verfes,  not  tied  either  to  the 
fcrupulous  regularity  of  a fonnet,  or  the  fubtlety  of  an  epi- 
gram, but  confifting  of  fome  tender  and  delicate,  yet  fimple 
thought,  fuitably  expreffed. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  mandra,  which,  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  fignifies  a fheepfold  ; imagining  it  to  have  been 
originally  a kind  of  paftoral,  or  fhepherd’s  fong  ; whence 
the  Italians  formed  their  madrigale,  and  we  madrigal.  Others 
rather  choofe  to  derive  the  word  from  madrugar  ; which,  in 
the  Spanifh,  fignifies  to  rife  in  the  morning  ; the  madrigals 
being  formerly  fung  early  in  the  morning,  by  thofe  who  had 
a mind  to  ferenade  their  miftreffes. 

Huet  fuppofcs  it  to  be  a corruption  of  martegeaux,  a name 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  a diftrift  of  Provence,  who  ei- 
ther invented  or  excelled  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  If 
the  origin  is  deduced  from  the  Spaniards,  it  may  have  taken 
its  name  from  a town  in  Spain,  called  Madrigal.  Others, 
fuppofing  that  its  firft  application  was  to  religious  poems  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Virgin,  alia  Madre,  derive  from  thence  ma- 
drialle , and  .madrigale. 

The  madrigal,  according  to  M.  le  Brun,  is  an  epigram 
without  any  thing  very  briflc  and  fprightly  in  its  fall,  or 
clofe  : fomething  very  tender  and  gallant  is  ufually  the  fub- 
jeft  of  it : and  a certain  beautiful,  noble,  yet  chafte  fimpli- 
city,  forms  its  chara&er. 

The  madrigal  is  ufually  looked  on  as  the  fhorteft  of  all 
the  leffer  kinds  of  poems,  except  the  epigram  : it  may 
confift  of  fewer  verfes  than  either  the  fonnet,  or  roundelay. 
There  is  no  other  rule  regarded  in  mingling  the  rhymes  and 
verfes  of  different  kinds,  but  the  fancy  and  convenience  of 
the  author.  This  poem,  however,  really  allows  of  lefs  li- 
cence than  many  others  ; whether  we  regard  the  rhyme,  the 
meafures,  or  the  purity  of  exprefiion.  The  term  is  alfo 
applied  to  a mufical  compofition  of  three  or  more  parts  for 
different  voices,  adapted  to  the  words  of  fuch  poems. 

Madrigal  is  likewife  a mufical  term  for  a vocal  com- 
pofition, feldom  in  lefs  than  four  parts.  The  etymology  of 
this  word  has  been  much  difputed.  But  it  feems  as  if  its 
firft  application  had  been  to  (liort  religious  lyric  poems,,  or 
hymns,  addreffed  to  the  virgin,  alia  Madre  ; whence  madriale 
and  madrigale ; but  being  afterwards  applied  to  poems  on 
love  and  gallantry,  by  the  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
the  original  import  has  been  forgotten.  Indeed,  the  words 
of  all  the  madrigals  which  we  have  feen  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  moft  in  favour,  feem  to  belong  to 
the  mother  of  love  and  gallantry  ; alia  madre,  della  gaia,  ma- 
dre galante,  mater  Utiti/e,  than  to  the  Virgin,  or  religious  fub- 
jetts.  It  never  can  have  meant  a morning  fong,  as  fome 


have  imagined  ; the  Italians  having  been  long  in  poffefiion  of 
the  term  malinala , a lover’s  matins  under  the  windows  of 
his  miftrefs  ; as  they  have  of  fenerata,  an  evening  fong. 
This  fpecies  of  mufic  feems  to  have  been  brought  to  its  high- 
eft  degree  of  perfe&ion  in  Italy,  by  Luca  Marenzio,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  after  which  time  it  foon 
declined,  and  loft  the  favour  of  the  public. 

Few  Italian  compofers  of  eminence  produced  madrigals 
after  Luca  Marenzio,  except  Stradella,  and  Aleffandro  Scar- 
latti, which  are  admirable. 

Madrigal,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caf- 
tile, 27  miles  N.  of  Avila. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  near  Olrnedo,  on  the  Adaja  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Valla- 
dolid.— Alfo,  a town  of  Popayan,  in  South  America  ; no 
miles  S.  of  Popayan.  N.  lat.  o°  50'.  W.  long.  75°  45'. 

MADRIGOLO,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  ; fix 
miles  W.  of  Parma. 

MADRISIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  30  miles  N. 
of  Venice. 

MADROGAN,  or  Bananatapa,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mocaranga,  in  which  is  a palace  of  the 
king.  S.  lat.  i83.  E.  long.  290  30'. 

MADROV,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 18  miles 
E.N.'E.  of  Seringapatam. 

MADRUSAVA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  ; 36  miles  S.E.  of  Xenday. 

MADRUZZO,  a town  of  the  Tyrolefe;  4 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Trent. 

MADS,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  applied  to 
earth-worms. 

MADSJAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oman;  20  miles  S.E.  of  Sohar. 

MADUE  See,  a large  lake  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  drain- 
ed in  1770,  and  now  inhabited. 

MADUGAR,  a towrt  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Jyenagur;  10  miles  S.of  Jyepour. 

MADURA,  a province  of  Hindooftan,  about  180  miles 
in  length,  and  80  in  breadth,  annexed  in  1742  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the 
above-named  province,  fortified  with  fquare  towers  and  pa- 
rapets, and  well  furnifhed  with  cannon.  In  1757,  this  town 
was  purchafed  by  the  Britilh  troops  for  1 70,000  rupees.  The 
pagoda  of  this  place  is  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  in  Hindoo- 
ftan ; 80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tanjore.  N.  lat.  90  52'.  E.  long. 
78°  11'. 

Madura,  an  ifland  and  principality  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dian fea,  reckoned  the  fixth  empire  of  Java,  though  not 
properly  belonging  to  it,  as  it  is  a feparate  ifland,  divided 
from  Java  by  a narrow  ftrait.  It  is  about  75  miles  in 
length,  and  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  breadth.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile in  rice,  for  which  it  is  one  of  the  granaries  of  India  ; and 
while  Java  was  in  poffefiion  of  the  Dutch  (now,  i.  e.  1811, 
furrendered  to  the  Englilh)  it  was  under  the  government  of 
a prince,  who  was  the  vaffal  of  the  Dutch  company.  Its 
capital  of  the  fame  name  lies  on  the  S.  coaft.  S.  lat.  6°  44' 
to  7 0 15'.  E.  long.  1120  14' 

MADZ  AR,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Cau- 
cafus  ; 56  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ekaterinograd. 

MAECENAS,  Caius  Cilnius,  in  Biography,  an  illuf- 
trious  Roman  knight,  defeended  from  the  kings  of  Etruria, 
has  rendered  himfeT  immortal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of 
learned  men  and  of  letters,  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
Auguftus  acknowledged  himfelf  indebted  for  the  fecurity 
which  he  enjoyed.  His  love  of  pleafure  removed  him  from 
the  reach  of  ambition,  and  he  preferred  to  die,  as  he  had 
been  born,  a Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honours  ar  d'  dignities 
which  either  the  friendfliip  of  Auguftus  or  his  own  popula- 
I 2 rity 
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rity  could  heap  upon  him.  He  attended  the  emperor  through 
his  various  fortunes,  and  in  fome  military  aftions  he  is  faid 
to  have  difplayed  both  valour  and  {kill.  He,  however, 
chiefly  ferved  his  mailer  in  a civil  capacity,  and  was  one  of 
the  three  intimates,  who  ware  delegated  by  him  to  effeft  an 
accommodation  with  Antony  when  he  had  laid  fiege  to  Brun- 
dufium.  During  a long  period  he  held  the  important  poll 
of  prefedl  of  Rome,  to  which  his  political  talents  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted,  and  with  perfeft  fidelity  to  the  emperor, 
and  vigilance  to  maintain  his  interefts,  he  was  not  chargeable 
with  any  a£ts  of  cruelty  and  opprefiion.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  Auguftus  that  he  received  the  private  admonitions  of  Mae- 
cenas in  the  fame  friendly  manner  in  which  they  were  given, 
and  he  was  not  difpleafed  with  the  liberty  which  htf  once  took 
of  fending  to  him  a paper  with  thefe  words  written  upon 
it,  “ furge  carnifex,”  “ rife  butcher,”  while  he  was  fitting 
on  his  judgment  feat,  and  betraying  revenge  and  impatience  in 
his  countenance.  He  was  ftruck  with  the  admonition,  and  left 
the  tribunal  without  palling  fentence  of  death  on  the  criminals. 
No  minifter  was  more  the  perfonal  friend  of  his  fovereign 
than  Maecenas  ; for  this  it  is  thought  he  was  partly  indebted 
to  the  attachment  of  the  emperor  to  his  wife  Terentia,  at 
which  the  favourite  difgracefully  connived.  It  is  faid  that  a 
coolnefs  took  place  in  his  latter  years  between  him  and  the 
emperor,  but  at  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  eighth 
year  before  the  birth  of  Chriil,  he  inllituted  him  his  general 
heir.  Though  a zealous  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
he  was  a man  addidled  to  the  purfuit  of  pleafure.  “Where  vi- 
gilance was  required,”  fays  Velleius  Paterculus,  “ he  was 
fleeplefs,  provident,  and  adlive,  but  as  foon  as  a relaxation 
from  bufinefs  could  be  permitted,  hediffolved  in  a more  than 
feminine  indolence  and  delicacy.”  The  ftyle  of  his  own 
compofltions  was  infedled  with  the  fame  effeminacy  which 
characterized  his  manners,  but  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment 
with  refpedt  to  the  writings  of  others,  feems  apparent  from 
the  merit  of  thofe  on  whom  he  bellowed  his  patronage.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  by  the  two  great  Roman  poets,  Virgil 
and  Horace  : with  the  latter  he  lived  upon  a footing  of  free- 
dom and  familiarity,  which  does  equal  honour  to  both,  and 
no  name  appears  with  fo  much  diftindtion  in  his  works  as  that 
of  Maecenas.  Virgil  dedicated  to  him  his  Georgies,  which 
appear  to  have  been  compofed  at  his  requell.  So  fignal  were 
his  good  offices  towards  literary  genius,  that  the  name  of 
Maecenas  ha6  ever  fince  been  applied  to  its  liberal  patrons. 
Of  his  own  writings  a lingle  fpecimen  only  has  come  down 
to  our  times,  the  fenfe  of  which  is,  that  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live,  though  oppreffed  by  almoft  any  bodily  fuffer- 
ings  and  infirmities  that  could  be  accumulated,  a fentiment 
which  a Roman  philofopher  would  defpife,  but  which  has 
been  avowed  by  perfons  of  our  day,  whofe  names  will  be 
perpetuated  to  diftant  ages  by  the  works  which  they  have 
left  behind  them  : among  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Johnfon,  and  the  author  of-  the  Etbo.  vliQte/lz  ; 
the  one  from  a dread  of  death,  the  other  from  an  attach- 
ment to  life : the  latter,  indeed,  enduring  much  bodily  pain, 
and  very  great  infirmities  for  many  years,  in  the  midll  of 
them  all,  never  ceafed  to  wilh  for  a prolongation  of  life,  nor 
to  exprefs  a lively  fenfe  of  the  obligations  he  was  under 
for  a large  balance  of  happinefs  in  his  favour ; and  on  the 
tomb,  intended  by  himfelt  for  his  lifelefs  body,  he  inferibed, 
while  living,  the  expreifive  epitaph,  “ Contented  and  Grate- 
ful.” The  hiitorian  Dio  has  attributed  to  Maecenas  the  in- 
troduction of  warm  baths  at  Rome,  and  alfo  the  invention  of 
a fpeciesof  fhort-hand  writing,  by  the  aid  of  which  orations 
could  be  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker : other 
writers,  however,  aferibe  this  to  Cicero’s  freedman  Tiro. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a hillory  of  ani- 


mals ; a journal  of  the  life  of  Auguftus  ; a treatife  on  the 
different  natures  and  kinds  of  precious  Hones,  befides  the 
two  tragedies  of  Oftavia  and  Prometheus,  and  other  things 
that  are  loft.  Univer.  Hift. 

MAEGOA,  or  Fbemona,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Abyflinia  ; 9 miles  from  Axum. 

MAEL-Carhaix,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Northern  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Guingamp.  The  place  contains  1767,  and  the 
canton  7395  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2I5  kiliometres, 
in  eight  communes. 

Mael  Coronde , in  the  Language  of  the  Celonefe,  the  flower- 
ing cinnamon-tree.  This  is  a name  given  to  a peculiar  fpe- 
cies  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  which  is  all  the  year  round  found 
full  of  flowers.  The  flowers  are  not  cafily  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  very  fineft  cinnamon-flowers,  but  they  produce  no 
fruit,  which  the  flowers  of  the  fine  cinnamon  always  do. 
The  bark  is  much  like  that  of  the  bell  cinnamon,  in  exter- 
nal appearance  ; but  it  has  very'  little  taftq  or  fmell.  The 
tree  grows  very  large,  and  the  inhabitants  fometimes  tap  it, 
by  boring  a hole  in  the  trunk,  at  which  it  bleeds  a thin 
watery  juice,  in  the  manner  of  our  birch-tree. 

MiEANDER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Turkey,  in  Afia, 
which  rifes  N.  of  the  ancient  city  of  Apamea,  and  runs  in  a 
winding  ftream,  about  250  Britilh  miles,  and  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  is  about  190  feet  broad.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Boone  Minder,  or  Great  Maeander,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
another  little  dream,  which  refembles  it  in  its  courfe. 

MiEATfE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a general  name,  which 
comprehended  the  following  five  Britilh  nations,  viz.  the 
Otodeni,  Gadeni,  Selgovse,  Nevautae,  and  Dumnii,  who 
poffeffed  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Severus  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  This  name,  ufed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  was  probably  not  unknown  to  the  Bri- 
tons themfelves  ; and  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  two  Britilh  words,  moi,  a plain,  and  aitich,  inha- 
bitants, and  by  others  from  nuean,  middle,  and  aitich,  as 
being  fituated  in  the  middle,  between  the  provincial  and  un- 
conquered Britons.  We  have  fufficieDt  evidence,  that  the 
Roman  armies,  under  Julius  Agricola  and  the  emperor  Se- 
verus, penetrated  a confiderable  way  into  that  part  of  Bri 
tain  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  be- 
tween the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Tacitus  (Vit.  Agric. 
c.  2 1 to  39. ) gives  a very  diftindt  account  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
famous  expeditions  in  Caledonia,  and  Dio  Nicasus  of  the 
fecond.  (Xiphilin.  e Dione  in  Sever.)  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  in  feveral  parts  of  that  country,  and 
there  are  Hill  remaining  in  it  very  diflindt  veftiges  of  feveral 
Roman  camps.  But  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  Romans 
never  formed  any  folid  or  permanent  ellablilhment  beyond 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which  was  always  confidered  as  the 
utmoft  limit  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain. 

MiELER,  in  Geography,  a very  beautiful  lake  of  Swe- 
den, containing  feveral  iflands  rich  in  wood  and  pafture,  with 
hilly  Ihores,  diverfified  with  trees,  villas,  and  farm-houfes. 
It  is  ufually  frozen  in  winter,  and  opens  an  eafy  communica- 
tion, by  means  of  fledges,  with  Stockholm.  See  Arboga, 
Canal,  and  Trolh;etta. 

MAELLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  j 15  miles  E. 
of  Alcaniz. 

MAELSTROM,  a whirlpool  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
ifland  of  Molkoe.  Its  noife  is  heard  at  the  diftance  of  fe- 
veral leagues,  and  it  is  fo  violent,  that  a veffel  which  comes 
near  it  is  drawn  irreiillibly  into  the  vortex,  and  carried  im- 
mediately to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  dafhed  to  pieces  againft 
the  rocks.  At  flood  tide  the  ftream  runs  up  into  the  country 
with  a boifterous  rapidity  ; and  at  ebb,  it  returns  to  the  fea 
1 1 with 
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with  a violence  and  noife  not  equalled  by  the  loudeft  cata- 
rafts.  Whatever  it  carries  down,  it  inftantly  abforbs ; but 
at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  ftill, 
the  fcattered  fragments  rife  to  the  furface.  When  this 
whirlpool  has  been  agitated  by  a ftorm,  it  reaches  veffels  to 
the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  Englifh  miles,  at  a time  when  the 
crews  have  thought  themfelves  perfectly  fecure.  N.  lat.  67 ' 
40’.  E.  long.  1 ic  44'. 

MALMACTERION,  Mai/xaxT>ipiw,  in  Chronology , the 
fourth  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  September 
and  beginning  of  Odtober.  The  Boeotians  called  it  al- 
alcomenius . 

It  took  its  name  from  the  feltival  Mema&eria,  facred 
to  Jupiter,  kept  at  this  time. 

MiEMACYLON,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given 
by  Diofcorides,  and  the  ancients  in  general,  to  the  fruit  of 
the  arbutus,  or  ftravvberry-trce. 

MiENA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fifh,  caught 
in  vaft  abundance  about  the  (bores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  common  in  the  markets  of  Italy,  where  they  are  ac- 
counted but  a poor  fort  of  fifh,  and  fold  at  a very  cheap  rate. 
It  is  fomewhat  of  the  figure  of  the  perch,  but  broader 
and  thinner,  and  is  feldom  above  four  or  five  inches  in 
length. 

Mjena  Candida,  a name  given  by  many  authors  to  the 
fmaris.  It  is  not  very  improper,  for  they  are  both  of 
the  fame  genu3  of  the  fparus,  and  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  one  another  ; the  principal  difference  confiding  in  the 
tail  and  belly  fins  of  the  fmaris  being  red.  See  Sparus. 

MjENALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Virgil.  This  mountain  was  particularly  confecrated  to  Pan. 
Several  towns  were  fituated  on  the  extent  of  this,  which 
were  deftroyed,  and  whole  inhabitants  affembled  at  Me- 
galopolis, 

MJEONIA,  a country  of  Afia  Minor,  formerly  com- 
prehending that  part  of  Lydia  which  lay  eaftward  towards 
mount  Tmolus,  and  which  was  the  fource  of  the  Padtolus. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  this  province,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Tmolus. 

M^EOT^E,  a Scythian  people  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Palus  Macotis,  and  who  gave  their  name  to  this 

lake. 

MjEOTIS,  or  M/EOTis  Palus.  See  Sea  of  Azof. 

MAERHU ET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Smaland  ; 31  miles  N.W.  of  Calmar. 

MAERNA,  a town  of  the  Tyrol ; 23  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Trent. 

MAERSE,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Utrecht ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Utrecht. 

MjERUA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Forfkall  from  its  Ara- 
bic name  Meru,  is  one  of  his  genera,  adopted  by  Jnfiieu,  Vahl 
and  Willdenow. — Vahl  Symb.  p.  1.  36.  Willd.  v.  2.  1 168. 
Juff.  440.  Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Plants  incerta  fedis,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  coriaceous, 
four-cleft ; tube  fquare,  fhort,  broader  upwards ; fegments 
of  the  limb  oblong,  obtufe,  reflexed,  a little  longer  than 
the  tube.  Cor.  none.  Nedary  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  entire  or  divided,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  con- 
niving, covering  the  ftalk  of  the  germen.  Siam.  Filaments 
numerous,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  thread-fhaped,  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pift. 
Germen  cylindrical,  fhorter  than  the  filaments,  fmooth,  on 
a thread-fhaped,  fquare  ftalk,  the  length  of  the  tube. 
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fwelling  upwards ; ftyle  none ; ftigma  obtufe.  Perk,  and 
Seeds  unknown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  with  the  ne&ary  in  its  tube. 
Corolla  none.  Stigma  feflile. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  clofely  akin  to  Grewia,  as  Vahl  ob- 
ferves,  but  differs  fufficiently  from  that  in  having  a four-cleft 
calyx,  a nedtary  crowning  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  a 
fefiile  ftigma. 

r.  M.  uniflora.  Vahl  and  Willd.  (M.  craflifolia  ; Forlk. 
Defer.  104.) — Stalks  fingle-flowered.  Neftary  many-cleft. 
A native  of  Arabia  Felix. — This  Jhrub  is  furnifhed  with 
round,  fpreading,  very  fmooth  branches,  and  a purplifh  bark . 
Leaves  alternate,  on  footftalks,  fcattered,  often  many  from 
the  fame  bud,  oval,  entire,  pointed,  thick.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, each  placed  on  a folitary,  thread-fhaped  ftalk,  twice  as 
long  as  the  leaves.  Nedary  divided  into  many  thread-fhaped 
fegments.  * 

2.  M.  racemofa.  Vahl  and  Willd. — Flowers  racemofe. 
Nedlary  undivided. — Alfo  a native  of  Arabia  Felix. — 
Branches  round  and  fmooth.  Leaves  on  footftalks,  remote, 
pendent,  oval,  pointed,  retufe,  entire,  fmooth,  half  an  inch, 
long  ; footftalk  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Clujlers  of  flowers 
terminal,  drooping.  Nedary  undivided. 

MAES,  Godfrey,  in  Biography.  Amidft  thofe  who 
pradtifed  the  art  of  painting  in  the  Flemifh  fchool,  after  the 
aftonifhing  powers  of  Rubens  were  developed,  this  artift  held 
a confiderable  rank.  He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660,  and 
having  received  early  inftrudlidns  from  his  father,  he  improved 
and  perfedted  himfelf  by  ftudying  and  copying  the  fine  pic- 
tures placed  in  the  great  churches  and  cabinets  of  his  native 
city. 


His  works,  when  he  began  to  praftife  upon  his  own  in- 
vention, were  highly  approved  ; and  he  was  much  employed 
both  publicly  and  privately,  till  at  laft  he  was  appointed  to 
the  diftinguifhed  ftation  6f  director  of  the  academy  at 
Antwerp. 

MiESA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Forfkall,  and  by  him 
alone  ; all  fucceeding  authors  having  agreed  that  the  plant 
in  queftion  is  not  genericallv  diftindl  from  B^eobotrys,  (fee 
that  article)  — Willdenow,  Vahl  and  Martyn  call  the  Mafa 
of  Forfkall  B.  lanceolata. — Jufiieu  fuggefts  the  affinity  of  this 
genus  to  Thunberg’s  Aucuba. 

MAESEYK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Meufe,  feated  on  the  Meufe ; 30 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Liege.  N.  lat.  510  4'.  E.  long.  5°47f. 

MAESLAND,  or  Maesland  Sluys,  a town  of  Hol- 
land, on  a canal  that  forms  a communication  between  Delft 
and  the  Meufe  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  oc- 
cupied in  the  herring  and  whale  fifhery  ; 7 miles  S.  of 
Delft. 


M-iESTLTNUS,  Michael,  in  Biography,  a German 
aftronomer,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  be- 
came mathematical  profeffor  at  Tubingen,  where  he  died  in 
1590,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
works  on  mathematics  and  aftronomy.  In  early  youth  he 
made  a fpeech  in  favour  of  Copernicus’s  fyftem,  which  is 
faid  to  have  brought  the  afterwards  celebrated  Galileo  over 
from  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  Ptolemy,  to  whofe 
fyftems  he  had  been  previoufly  devoted.  Kepler  was  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Maeftlinus,  and  has,  in  his  own  work  entitled 
“ Aftronomia  Optica,”  commended  feveral  of  his  inventions. 
Martin.  Biog.  Phil. 

MAESTOSO,  in  the  Italian  Mujic,  majeftic,  fpirited, 
but  not  quick. 

MAESTRICHT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
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Meufe  ; formerly  one  of  the  largeft,  as  well  as  the  mod  an- 
cient towns  in  the  Netherlands,  and  belonging  to  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain.  The  poffeflion  of  it  was  fecured  by  Charles  V. 
in  1530,  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg  ; and  he  united  it  to  the 
duchy  of  Brabanc.  Its  magiftracy  is  compofed  of  two  bur- 
gomafters,  one  a Catholic,  the  other  a Proteftant,  and  20 
echevins,  half  Catholics  and  half  Proteftant*.  It  was  for- 
merly a bifhop’s  fee  ; but  the  fee  was  removed  in  710,  by 
St.  Hubert  to  Liege.  It  has  two  collegiate,  and  feveral 
parilh  churches,  and  before  the  revolution  it  had  feveral  re- 
ligious houfes  : its  town-houfe  ishandfome,  and  it  has  a good 
library.  It  has  been  fortified  at  different  times  by  the  Spa- 
niards, Dutch,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Ni- 
meguen  in  1678,  and  French,  when  they  had  refpe&ively 
poffeffion  of  it. 

The  ramparts  of  Maeftricht  confill  of  the  old  inclofure, 
flanked  with  fmall  towers  and  ancient  baftions.  But  the 
principal  ftrength  of  the  place  lies  in  feveral  detached  baf- 
tions, fome  great,  fome  fmall,  in  feveral  horn-works,  and  a 
covert-place,  in  fome  places  double,  and  in  others  treble, 
the  whole  fupported  by  a vafl  number  of  mines.  They  can 
form  two  inundations  round  the  town,  to  prevent  its  being 
approached,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  city ; befides, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  towards  Liege,  there  is  a 
very  ftrong  entrenchment  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  called 
fort  St.  Pierre,  able  to  hold  13  or  14,000  men,  which, 
with  the  help  of  feveral  redoubts  well  planted  with  artillery, 
are  capable  of  being  a great  obftrudlion  to  an  army  that 
would  undertake  the  fiege  of  the  town.  This  fort  confifts 
of  a large  baftion  with  a very  good  cafemate,  a counterfcarp, 
and  two  covert-ways  ; the  whole  fupported  with  entrench- 
ments which  extend  right  and  left  to  the  inundation  formed 
by  the  little  river  Jeker.  The  fuburb  of  Wyck  has  a ram- 
part a quarter  of  a league  in  circumference,  flanked  with 
three  large  baftions,  joining  to  the  body  of  the  place.  It 
has  likewife  another  inclofure  of  earth,  flanked  with  feveral 
baftions,  ravelins,  and  a good  covert-way.  There  are  like- 
wife two  ifles,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  bridge, 
which  are  ftrongly  entrenched  and  defended  with  redoubts 
and  other  works.  In  ftiort,  Maeftricht  is  juftly  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Europe.  Near  it  are  large 
ftone  quarries,  in  which  are  fubterraneous  paffages  of  great 
extent,  where  the  farmers  frequently  ftore  hay,  corn,  and 
other  articles. 

On  the  23d  of  February  1793,  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
French,  under  general  Miranda  ; but  being  attacked  by 
general  Clairfayton  the  ill  of  March,  the  republicans  loft 
2000  men,  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and  were  compelled 
to  raife  the  fiege.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  French,  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  between 
feven  and  eight  thoufand  men,  furrendering  themfelves  pri- 
foners  of  war.  The  town  contains  17,963,  and  jts  two 
cantons  29,245  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  120  kiliometres, 
in  22  communes  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Liege.  N.  lat.  50°  48'. 
E.  long.  50  43'. 

MAESTRO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan  territory  ; 

8 miles  N.W.  of  Venice. 

Maestro,  a mailer  ; as  Maejlro  d't  cappella,  the  maf- 
ter  of  a choir,  or  the  compofer  in  a cathedral.  It  is  likewife. 
a title  given,  by  courtefy,  to  the  compofer  of  an  opera, 
the  mailer  who  prefides  at  a harpfichord  in  a concert,  and 
fometimes  to  a mere  mufic  mailer. 

MAESWINES  Bay,  in  Geography , a harbour  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Donegal,  being  one  of  the  many  in- 
lets in  the  bay  of  Donegal.  It  lies  W.  of  St.  John’s  Point 
and  E.  of  the  harbour  of  Killybegs. 


MAEVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk, 
on  the  Lena  ; 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vefcholenlk. 

MAFAMEDE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the 
coaftof  Africa.  S.  lat.  16'  20'. 

MAFARECK,  a town  of  Egypt;  30  miles  N.E.of 
Kous. 

MAFFiEUS,  Vegio,  in  Biography,  a Latin  poet,  was 
born  at  Lodi,  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  year  1407.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  foon  Ihewed  an  attachment  to  the 
belles  lettres,  and  in  future  life  had  the  happy  art  of 
blending  the  charms  of  poetry  with  the  gravity  of  jurifpru- 
dence.  He  obtained  the  profefforlhip  of  the  law  at  Pavia, 
from  whence  he  was  called  to  Rome,  where  he  held  fome 
confiderable  offices  at  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran. 
He  died  in  1458  : his  chief  works  are,  ift,  “ De  Educatione 
Liberorum,”  and,  2dly,  “ Poetical  Pieces,”  of  which  the  moll 
remarkable  was  a poem  called  a continuation  of  the  aEneid 
of  Virgil,  which  has  been  tranfiated  into  Englilh  burlcfque 
by  Mr.  John  Ellis. 

Maff^eus,  Bernardin,  a learned  cardinal,  who  died  at 
Rome,  at  the  age  of  40,  about  the  year  1 553 . He  is  known 
as  the  commentator  on  Cicero’s  epiftles,  and  as  the  author 
of  a treatife  on  medals  and  inferiptions.  Moreri. 

Maffjeus,  or  Maffei,  John  Peter,  was  born  at  Ber- 
gamo in  1536,  and  was  inftrufted  by  his  uncles  Bafil  and 
Chryfoftom  Zanchi,  nobles  of  that  city,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  in  philofophy  and  theology.  In  1 563  he  was  ap- 
pointed profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Genoa,  with  an  ample  fa- 
lary.  During  the  two  years  which  he  continued  in  that  office 
he  acquired  great  applaufe,  and  was  chofen  to  the  office  of 
fecretary  of  (late;  in  1565,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits.  He  fpent  fix  years 
as  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  the  Roman  college,  during  which 
he  tranfiated,  into  the  Latin  language,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Indies  by  Acofta,  which  was  publilhed  in  1570;  after  this 
he  was  invited  to  Lilbon  by  cardinal  Henry,  to  draw  up,  from 
papers  and  other  documents  with  which  he  was  to  be  furnilhed, 
a complete  hiftory  of  the  Portuguefe  conquefts  in  the  Indies, 
and  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  thofe  coun- 
tries. He  returned  to  Italy  in  1581,  and  fpent  feveral  years, 
partly  at  Rome  and  partly  at  Sienna,  in  learned  labours, 
and  at  length  was  placed,  by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  Vatican, 
for  the  purpofe  of  continuing,  in  the  Latin  language,  the 
annals  of  Gregory  XIII.  begun  by  him  in  the  Italian.  He 
died  at  Tivoli  in  October  1603.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled  “ Hifto- 
riarum  Indicarum,  Lib.  xvi.”  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed. The  beft  edition  is  in  two  volumes  qto.  printed  at 
Bergamo  in  1 747.  His  works  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  in  which  they  are  written. 
Moreri. 

Maff;eus,  Francis-Scipio,  an  Italian  marquis,  and 
elegant  writer  in  his  native  language,  was  born  at  Verona  in 
1675.  His  early  education  was  entirely  condufted  by  his 
mother,  a woman  of  very  fuperior  accomplifhments,  but  as 
foon  as  he  was  of  a proper  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  Jefuits’ 
college  at  Parma,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  at- 
tachment to  poetry.  Having  completed  his  ftudies,  he  vifited 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  and  at  the  laft  named  city  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  degli  Arcadi.  He  now  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  purfuits  of  polite  literature.  Uniting 
the  fpirit  of  philofophy  with  that  of  gallantry,  be  maintained, 
before  an  affembly  of  both  fexes  in  the  academy  of  Verona, 
certain  “ Conrlufioni  d’Amore,”  in  which  the  elegance  of 
his  language  and  the  vivacity  of  his  fentiments  were  equally 
admired.  For  a ftiort  time  he  quitted  the  arts  of  peace  and 
. joined 
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joined  the  army,  in  which  he  ferved  as  a volunteer  at  the 
battle  of  Donawert  in  1704,  under  the  command  of  his 
fecond  brother,  who  was  general  of  the  Bavarian  troops  in 
alliance  with  France  : during  the  campaign  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  faving  his  brother’s  life,  by  difarming  an  officer 
whofe  pillol  was  pointed  at  him.  At  the  concluiion  of  the 
campaign  he  returned  to  Verona,  and  refumed  thofe  literary 
occupations  which  he  never  after  forfook.  He  fet  himfelf 
to  reform  the  itage,  and  produced,  by  way  of  model,  his  tra- 
gedy of  “ Merope.”  About  the  fame  time  he  undertook 
the  more  important  talk  of  reforming  the  moral  principles 
of  his  countrymen,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
duelling,  to  which  his  brother  had  nearly  fallen  a facrifice. 
On  this  fubjeft  he  publiffied  two  works,  of  which  the  latter, 
entitled  “ De  la  fcienza  chiamata  cavallerefca,”  he  dedicated 
to  pope  Clement  XI.  This  was  a performance  of  much 
learned  relearch  and  folid  argument,  and  fo  well  written  in 
every  refpeft,  that  it  acquired  general  applaufe,  and  pafTed 
through  feveral  editions.  His  “ Merope,”  already  noticed, 
was  exceedingly  popular,  and  was  tranflated  into  molt  of 
the  modern  languages.  By  fome  of  his  contemporaries  it 
was  feverely  criticifcd  and  violently  cenfured  : among  thefe 
was  Voltaire,,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  rival  it  by  a tra- 
gedy of  the  fame  name,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  belt 
pieces.  Maffieus  foon  after  wrote  a comedy,  entitled  “ Corn- 
media  deile  Cerimonie  and  a drama,  called  “ La  Fida 
Ninfa  ” He  was  indefatigable  in  his  ftudies  of  antiquity 
and  theology,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  honour  of 
his  native  country,  and  the  fpreading  of' the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  One  of  his  moft  ufeful  works  on  the  fubjeft  of 
antiquities  was  his  “ Iftoria  Diplomatica,”  being  an  intro- 
du&ion  to  the  critical  knowledge  of  pieces  diftinguiftied 
under  the  name  of  diplomas,  with  a colle&ion  of  feveral 
documents  hitherto  inedited.  In  1732  he  raifed  a durable 
monument  to  the  fame  of  his  native  city,  by  a learned  work, 
entitled  “ Verona  Illuftrata.”  This  piece  is  comprifed  in 
four  parts,  and  is  replete  with  curious  information  relative 
to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
ranks  among  the  ableft  arid  moft  interefting  of  topographical 
works.  His  principal  object  in  a tour  undertaken  through 
foreign  countries,  was  the  colleftion  of  ancient  infcriptions, 
with  the  defign  of  uniting  them  with  thofe  collected  by 
Gruter,  and  other  writers  on  the  fame  fubjetS.  In  his  jour- 
ney he  vifited  every  place  where  the  relics  of  antiquity  and 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious  were  to  be  found.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Paris,  he  printed  an  account  of  what  he  had  feen  under 
the  title  of  “ Galliae  Antiquitates  quaedam  feleftae.”  Here 
he  was  elected  a foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
fcriptions, and  was  a frequent  attendant  on  its  meetings. 
The  difputes  concerning  the  bull  Unigenitus  interefted  him 
fo  warmly,  that  he  ftudied  the  fubjefts  in.  difpute  with  the 
utmoft  zeal,  and  in  a ffiort  time  produced  an  elaborate  folio 
volume,  the  refult  of  his  theological  reading.  In  this  he 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Molinifts  againlt  the  Jan- 
fenifts,  and  the  defender  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  This  was 
not  publiftied  till  the  year  1742,  and  previoufly  to  it  he  pafled 
from  Paris  to  London,  where  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  the 
notice  of  the  royal  family,  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
the  moft  eminent  men  of  letters.  He  vilited  both  univerfi- 
ties,  and  received  at  Oxford,  in  compliment  to  his  literary 
merit,  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  laws.  From  England  he  went 
to  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  proceeded  through  Germany 
to  Vienna,  where  he  had  a moft  gracious  reception  from  the 
emperor  CharVs  VI.  He  returned  to  Verona  in  1736,  and 
immediat  ly  began  to  pubiifh  the  “ Oflervazioni  Letterarie,” 
intended  as  a continuation  of  the  Italian  literary  journal. 
Several  original  pieces  of  Maffxus,  relative  to  lus  hiftory  and 


antiquities,  appeared  in  the  fucceffive  tomesof  his  works.  The 
true  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  having  maintained,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Jefuits,  that  taking  intereft  of  money  to  any 
degree  was  the  crime  of  ufury,  Maffseus  oppofed  this  doc- 
trine in  a work  entitled  “Dell’  Impiego del Danaro,”  which 
was  a learned  and  rational  differtation  on  the  employment  of 
money  in  ancient  times,  and  the  true  principles  of  morality 
and  policy  on  this  head.  For  this  treatife  he  incurred  the 
charge  of  herefy,  and  was  banifhed  the  city  : the  ftorm  at 
length  pafied  over,  and  he  returned  in  triumph.  After  this 
he  pubhfhed  many  other  pieces  on  various  topics  ; among 
thefe  was  a metrical  verfion  of  the  two  books  of  the  Iliad  ; 
fome  Hebrew  poetry  ; and  enquiries  into  the  generation  of 
lightning  and  other  phyfical  phenomena  in  nature.  Ever 
actuated  by  a defire  of  advancing  the  glory  of  his  native 
city,  in  which  he  had  already  promoted  the  liberal  ftudies, 
by  tranfplanting  a colony  of  learned  teachers  from  the  Ar- 
cadi  at  Rome,  and  eftablifhing  a literary  affembly  in  his  own 
houfe,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a mufeum 
of  antiquities  and  curiofities,  which  became  confiderable,  and 
was  announced  to  the  public  by  a catalogue  entitled  “ Mufeo 
Veronefe.”  In  1749  he  endeavoured  to  correct  the  popular 
notions  concerning  magic  and  witchcraft,  by  a treatife, 
“Arte  magica  dileguata,”  which  brought  upon  him  a hoft 
of  enemies,  of  whom  fourteen  replied  to  his  reafonings.  He 
was  not,  however,  to  be  intimidated,  and  juftified  himfelf 
by  the  publication  of  two  other  pamphlets  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft.  His  next  work  was  entitled  “ De’  Teatri  Antichi  e 
Moderni,”  in  which  he  attempted  a vindication  of  theatrical 
fpeclacles,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  maintained  that  they 
were  all  unlawful.  He  continued  to  devife  new  plans,  to 
augment  and  confirm  his  literary  reputation  till  the  year 
1754,  when  the  effects  of  old  age  and  the  feverity  of  winter 
threatened  him  with  immediate  diflolution.  As  foon  as  his 
danger  was  known  in  the  city,  the  council  ordered  public 
prayers  to  be  put  up  for  nim  during  three  days.  His  va- 
luable life  was  protracted  a few  weeks  only,  and  on  the  Iith 
of  February  1755,  he  expired,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  amidft  a vaft  concourfe  of  mourning  fellow 
citizens,  and  a ftatue  was  eredted  to  his  memory  in  the  prin- 
cipal fqtiare,  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of  Fracaftoro,  and  others 
who  had  conferred  honour  on  Verona.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAFFAH,  Old  and  New,  in  Geography,  two  towns  of 
the  ifland  of  Madagafcar;  the  firft  fituatedon  the  N.W.  coaft, 
in  S.  lat.  150  22'.  E.  long.  510  ; and  the  fecond,  25  miles 
S.E.  of  the  other. 

MAFFERSDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Turnau. 

MAFFRA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Ef- 
tramadura,  containing  about  1040  inhabitants  ; near  which 
king  John  V.  eredled  a magnificent  building  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  a vow,  made  in  a dangerous  fit  of  illnefs,  to  found 
a convent  for  the  ufe  of  the  pooreft  priory  in  the  kingdom, 
which  was  found  to  be  that  of  Maffra.  The  building  was 
designed  to  exceed  even  the  Efcurial ; it  is  conftrufted  of 
white  marble,  contains  37  windows  in  front,  and  is  nearly  a 
fquare  of  728  feet  ; in  the  centre  is  the  church,  with  the 
palace  on  one  fide  and  the  convent  on  the  other.  This  ftruc- 
ture  was  commenced  by  order  of  king  John  V.  in  1717,  and 
finiffiedin  1742,  the  architeft  being  a German,  named  John 
Frederic.  In  the  whole  building,  it  is  faid,  there  are  870 
rooms,  and  5200  windows  ; five  miles  N.W.  of  Lilbon. 

MAFMALA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  160  20'. 

MAFORTIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a veil  or  head-drefs 
worn  by  the  married  women. 

MAFRAGG,  in  Geography , a river  of  Africa,  in  Algiers, 
10  which 
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which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  Cape  Rofa  ; anci- 
ently called  “ Rubricalus.” 

MAFUMO,  or  English  River,  a river  of  Africa, 
which  runs  into  Delagoa  bay,  navigable  for  large  veffels  ; its 
channel  is  about  a mile  wide  ; and  (hips  lie  commonly  about 
two  miles  up  the  river,  where,  in  good  depth  of  water,  they 
are  fafe  from  all  winds  and  fupplied  plentifully  with  pro- 
vifions,  fuch  as  beef,  goats,  fowls,  fifh,  lemons,  oranges, 
fweet  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  with  good  water  on 
both  fides  of  the  river.  S.  lat.  26°. 

MAGACELA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura  ; 18 
miles  E.S  E.  of  Merida. 

MAGADA,  in  Mythology,  a title  under  which  Venus 
was  known  and  worlhipped  in  Lower  Saxony  ; where  this 
goddefs  had  a famous  temple,  which  was  treated  with 
refpeft  even  by  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  when  they  ra- 
vaged the  country.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  deftroyed  by 
Charlemagne. 

MAGADINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Locarno,  on  the  lake  of  that  name  ; five  miles 
S.  of  Belinzona. 

MAG  ADIS,  Magas,  from  juayaXi^Eiv,  tojing,  or  play  in 
vnifon  or  oftave,  the  name  of  a mufical  inftrument,  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  magades,  the  one  a ftringed  in- 
ftrument, formed  of  twenty  chords,  arranged  in  pairs,  and 
tuned  to  unifon  or  oftave,  fo  that  they  yielded  ten  founds  ; 
the  invention  of  which  is  afcribed  by  fome  to  Sappho  ; by 
others  to  the  Lydians ; and  by  fome  to  Timotheus  of 
Miletus. 

The  other  was  a kind  of  flute,  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
yielded  very  high  and  very  low  notes.  The  former  kind 
was,  at  lead,  much  improved  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  who 
is  faid  to  have  been  impeached  of  a crime,  becaufe,  by  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  chords,  he  fpoiled  and  difcredited 
the  ancient  mufic. 

Among  all  obfcure  terms  in  the  ancient  Greek  mufic, 
which  have  bewildered  modern  inquirers,  few  have  perplexed 
them  more  than  this,  and  its  meaning  is  ftill  fo  far  from  fet- 
tled, that  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  it  was  a wind 
or  a ftringed  inftrument ; or,  indeed,  whether  it  was  any 
inftrument  at  all,  or  any  thing  more  than  a monochord, 
or  the  bridge  of  an  inftrument.  Roufleau  aflures  us,  that 
the  verb,  to  magad'tre,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  implied  to  fing 
in  the  oftaves,  as  a man  and  a woman,  or  a boy,  naturally  do  ; 
and  adds,  that  as  the  word  comes  from  magas,  the  bridge  of 
an  inftrument,  by  extenfion  it  was  applied  to  an  inftrument 
with  double  firings  tuned  oftaves  to  each  other,  like  the 
unifons  and  oftave  in  our  old  double  harpfichord. 

MAGADOXO,  Magadosho,  or  Maldofcho,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  along  the  coafl  of  the 
Indian  fea,  from  the  river  Jubo,  near  the  equinoftial  line,  to 
beyond  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  capital,  which  is  fituated  in  a large  bay,  formed  by 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  called  by  the  Arabs, 
“ the  Nile  of  Magadoxo,”  on  account  of  its  annual  over- 
flowing. The  fource  of  this  river  is  not  afcertained,  but  its 
courfe  is  concluded  to  be  long,  from  its  confiderable  channel 
and  large  bay,  and  alfo  from  its  extenfive  inundations,  which 
fupply  various  canals,  and  fertilize  the  country  through 
which  it  runs,  fo  that  it  produces  in  abundance  wheat  and 
barley,  and  a variety  of  fruits,  and  fupplies  food  for  num- 
bers of  horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  and  other  animals  which  are 
bred  near  its  banks.  The  city  of  Magadoxo  is  a place  of 
great  commerce,  and  vaft  refort  from  Aden  and  other  parts  ; 
whence  their  merchants  bring  cotton,  filk,  and  other  cloths, 
fpices,  and  drugs,  which  they  exchange  with  the  inhabitants 


for  gold,  ivory,  wax,  and  other  commodities.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  Mahometans,  among  whom  are  many  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  retain  their  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  farther 
inland  there  is  a greater  number  of  Abyflinian  Chriftians, 
fubjeft  or  tributary  to  that  empire.  The  king  and  his  court 
are  Mahometans  ; his  fubjefts,  of  whom  fome  are  white, 
others  tawny  and  olive,  and  others  black,  all  fpeak  the  Ara- 
bic tongue.  They  are  ftout  and  warlike,  and  ufe,  among 
others,  poifoned  arrows  and  lances.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  N.  lat.  20  6'.  E.  long.  450  50'. 

MAGALAWAUK,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Punganore. 

M AGALHAENS,  Ferdinand  de,  in  Biography,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Magellan,  an  eminent  naviga- 
tor, was  by  birth  a Portuguefe.  He  ferved  with  much  re- 
putation during  five  years  under  Albuquerque,  in  the  Eall 
Indies,  and  particularly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  the  conqueft 
of  Malacca  in  the  year  1510.  After  this,  dunking  his 
fervices  had  been  but  miferably  requited  by  his  own  court,  he 
entered  into  the  employment  of  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain, 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  a fleet,  with  which,  in  15 19, 
he  difcovered  the  ftraits  called  after  himfelf  at  the  extremity 
of  South  America.  Soon  after  this  he  took  pofleflion  of 
the  Ladrone  and  Philippine  iflands  in  the  name  of  the  mo- 
narch in  whofe  fervice  he  was  engaged.  At  one  of  the  latter, 
named  Zebu,  Magalhaens  obtained  the  converfion  of  the 
king,  having  allured  him  that  by  becoming  a Chriftian  he 
would  be  rendered  fuperior  to  his  enemies.  Under  the 
farther  condition  of  his  becoming  a valfal  to  Spain,  the 
Portuguefe  afiifted  him  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  to  fub- 
jeftion  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  the  holy  crofs  was 
erefted  over  the  fmoking  allies  of  fome  villages  that  had 
been  plundered  and  deftroyed.  I11  one  inftance  his  authority 
was  fet  at  nought,  and  he  determined  to  inflift  a fummary 
vengeance  on  the  rebellious  chief:  he  accordingly  landed 
with  about  fifty  of  his  men  upon  the  illand  of  Matan,  and 
was  met  by  the  chief  and  his  people,  who  though  rudely 
armed,  and  fubjeft  to  no  regular  difeipline,  made  a formida- 
ble refiftance  during  the  g^eateft  part  of  a day.  At  length 
the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  flackened  from  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  iflanders  prefling  on,  a retreat  became  necef- 
fary.  Magalhaens  received  a wound  from  an  arrow  in  the 
leg,  and  being  ill  fupported  by  his  men,  he  wras  beaten 
down  and  flain  by  a lance.  This  happened  in  1521,  and  by 
this  aft  of  imprudence  he  loft  the  honour  of  being  the  firll 
circumnavigator  ot  the  globe.  He  has,  however,  fecured 
to  himfelf  a high  reputation  among  maritime  difeoverers,  by 
the  commencement  of  this  great  enterprize.  Barney’s  Difco- 
very  in  the  South  Sea. 

M VGALOTTI,  Count  Lawrence,  a celebrated  phi- 
lofopher  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1637. 
Having  been  initiated  in  the  elements  of  learning,  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  for  the  purpole  of  lludyitig 
jurifprudence,  in  which  he  made  a great  and  very  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  but  the  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to  devote  his 
main  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral philofophy.  He  "cultivated  thefe  branches  of  fcience 
at  Florence,  during  three  years,  under  the  celebrated  Vin- 
cent Viviani,  and  was,  by  Ins  recommendation,  and  that  of 
Borelli,  made  fecretary  to  the  Academy  del  Cimento, 
w’hich  had  been  eftablilhed,  in  1656,  by  prince  Leopold  of 
Tufcany,  for  the  exprefs  purpole  of  elucidating  philofo- 
phical  fcience  by  a feries  of  experiments.  The  duties  of 
this  appointment  Magalotti  difeharged  with  the  utmoft  af- 
fiduity  and  care,  and  being  direfted  by  the  prince  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  the  experiments  made  there,  he  aimed  at 
rendering  his  work  popular,  as  well  from  its  elegance  a$ 
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from  the  perfpicuity  cf  its  dyle.  The  work  was  ac- 
cordingly publifhed  in  the  year  1666,  and  was  received 
with  univerfal  applaufe  by  men  of  fcience.  The  fubjeCts 
which  it  embraces  are  the  preffure  of  the  air ; natural  and 
artificial  freezing  ; the  various  effeCts  of  heat  and  cold  ; the 
compreffion  of  water  ; magnetifm  ; the  nature  of  colours  ; 
of  founds  ; the  projection  of  bodies,  &c.  While  the  fe- 
cretary  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  his  account  of  the  ex- 
periments of  the  academy,  he  obtained  leave  from  Leopold 
to  pay  a vifit  to  his  father  at  Rome,  where  he  wifhed  to 
confult  the  learned  Angelo  Rici  on  the  fifbjeCt  of  that  work  ; 
but  the  chief  objeCt  of  his  journey  was  to  obtain  fome  ec- 
clefiaftical  promotion.  Having  failed  in  this  objeCt,  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  Florence,  and  to  apply  for  a place 
at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II.  In  this  he 
was  fuccefsful ; and  fhortly  after  a penfion  was  given  him 
by  pope  Alexander  VII.,  to  whom  prince  Leopold  had 
prefented  a confiderablc  part  of  the  indruments  ufed  in 
making  the  experiments  at  the  academy.  He  attempted 
a work  on  electricity,  but  the  fcience  was  too  much  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  faCts  known  refpeCting  it  were  too  fcanty 
to  admit  of  much  being  done  in  it.  While  engaged  in 
thefe  purfuits  he  did  not  negleCt  his  favourite  ftudy  adro- 
nomy,  and  at  the  fame  time  paid  fome  attention  to  theology, 
particularly  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  About  the 
year  1666,  he  drew  up  and  publifhed  a fmall  volume  re- 
lative to  the  liillory  and  peculiarities  of  China,  which  was 
received  with  great  applaufe  ; and  at  the  fame  time  he  pub- 
lifhed a fmall,  but  elegant  Compendium  of  the  Moral  Doc- 
trine of  Confucius.  He  was  a good  poet,  and  the  firft 
perfon  who  publifhed  a good  tranflation  of  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon  in  Italian  verfe.  He  was  very  converfant  in  many 
of  the  modern  languages,  and  could  write  and  fpeak  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Englifh,  with  the  correCtnefs  and  eafe  of  the 
natives  of  thofe  countries.  Of  this  he  gave  abundant  evi- 
dence in  different  vilits  which  he  paid  to  them  either  in  a 
private  or  official  character.  In  England  he  was  the  in- 
timate friend  and  bofom  companion  of  the  ill uftrious  Mr. 
Robert  Boyle,  whom  he  attempted  to  convert  from  the 
errors  of  the  Protedant  faith,  but  the  Englifh  philofopher 
was  too  well  groundpd  in  the  evidences  of  his  relig  on  to  be 
moved  by  the  eloquence  of  his  Catholic  friend.  He  was 
employed  in  feveral  millions  to  foreign  princes,  and  at  length, 
in  1674,  he  was  appointed  ambaffador  to  the  imperial  court. 
At  Vienna  he  was  received  in  the  mod  honourable  manner 
by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  acquired  the  particular  favour 
of  the  emperor.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  men  mod  eminent  for  fcience  and  literature,  and 
fpent  his  time  agreeably  in  learned  leifure,  till  he  was  em- 
barraffed  by  the  delay  of  the  neceffary  pecuniary  remit- 
tances from  his  court.  He  now  determined  to  return  to 
Florence  without  waiting  the  permiffion  of  the  duke.  Shortly 
after,  that  prince  fuperfeded  him  in  his  embafly  to  Vienna, 
and  gave  him  apartments  in  his  palace,  with  a confider- 
able  penfion.  This  was  not  exaCtly  the  thing  which  he 
wifhed,  and  which  his  fervices  ieem  to  have  claimed  ; he 
therefore  withdrew  into  retirement,  and  gave  himfelf  up  en- 
tirely to  hi#  dudies.  In  1684,  he  compofed  fifteen  Italian 
odes,  in  which  he  has  drawn  the  picture  of  a woman  of 
noble  birth,  and  exquilite  beauty,  diftinguifhed  not  only 
by  every  perfonal,  but  by  every  mental  charm,  and  yet  ren- 
dering herfelf  chiefly  the  objeCt  of  admiration  and  delight 
by  her  manners  and  conduCt.  Not  believing  that  fuch  an 
original  exilted  in  nature,  he  gave  this  piece  the  title  of 
“ The  Imaginary  Lady.”  His  next  work  confided  of 
Letters  againft  Atheills,  in  which  his  learning  and  philo- 
lophy  appear  to  great  advantage.  In  the  year  1C89,  he 
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was  appointed  a counfellor  of  date  to  the  grand  duke,  who 
fent  him  his  ambaffador  into  Spain  to  negotiate  a marriage 
between  one  of  his  daughters  and  king  Charles  II.  Soon 
after  he  had  accomplifhed  the  objeCt  of  this  million  he 
funk  into  a temporary  melancholy,  which  led  him  to  ex- 
clude himfelf  from  all  intercourfe  with  the  world  for  nearly 
a year,  till  by  the  intreaties  of  the  grand  duke  he  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  his  pod  at  court.  He  now  refumed 
very  fuccefsfully  his  literary  labours,  and  publifhed  works 
upon  various  fubjeCts,  and  left  others  which  were  givpn  to 
the  world  after  his  deceafe,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1712,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  75.  Magalotti  was 
as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  he  was  for  his  literary  talents; 
unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  liberal,  beneficent,  friendly, 
polite,  and  a lively  and  cheerful,  as  well  as  very  indruftive 
•companion.  His  houfe  was  the  condant  refort  of  men  of 
letters  from  all  countries,  whom  he  treated  with  elegant 
hofpitaiity.  He  was  deeply  converfant  with  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  philofophers,  and  was  a follower  of  the  Platonic 
doCtrine  in  his  poems.  In  his  natural  and  philofophical 
invefligations  he  difearded  all  authority,  and  fubmitted  to 
no  other  guide  but  experiment.  Among  the  moderns  he 
was  particularly  attached  to  Galileo.  After  his  death  a 
medal  was  ftruek  in  honour  of  his  memory,  with  the  figure 
of  Apoilo  railed  on  the  reverfe,  and  the  infeription  Omnia 
Lustrat.  In  the  General  Biography  is  given  a long  lilt 
of  his  various  publications,  taken  from  the  third  vol.  of 
the  well  known  work  entitled  “ Fabronii  Vit.  Italorum 
dodt.  excell. ” 

MAGAME,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon, near  the  E.  coad  ; 96  miles  S.E.  of  Candy. 

MAGAN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cadile ; 8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Toledo. 

MAGANJA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Zambeze,  S.  lat.  16°  20',  E.  long.  33J4o'. 

MAGAPERAM,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cuddapa  ; 14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Combam. 

MAGARABA,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  ex- 
tending about  30  miles  along  the  coad  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, inhabited  by  a people  called  “ Magarabas,”  de- 
feended  from  the  Berberes,  who  live  in  tents,  feed  large 
flocks,  and  pay  a tribute  to  the  dey  of  Algiers. 

MAGARZAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coad 
of  Nubia  ; it  is  high,  and  the  larged  of  three  forming  a 
triangle,  about  five  miles  in  length.  N.  lat.  21s  I o'. 

MAGAS,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
bridge  of  any  indrument.  See  Magadis. 

MAGASSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tyrol ; 24  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Trent. 

MAGATTI,  Cjesar,  in  Biography,  (or,  as  he  was  called 
in  his  Latin  writings,  Ma^atus,)  an  eminent;  furgeon,  was 
the  fon  of  a refpeCtable  citizen  of  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy 
of  Reggio,  where  he  was  born  in  1579.  He  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  early  proficiency  in  philofophy  and  medicine 
at  Bologna,  at  which  nniverfity  he  received  the  degree  of 
doCtor  in  both  thefe  fciences,  in  March  1597,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age.  He  dill  remained  at  that  place,  however, 
attending  the  public  hofpitals,  under  the  direction  of  the 
mod  eminent  phyficians,  for  fome  time  ; and  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  united  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  and 
furgery,  with  that  of  medicine.  Returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  commenced  the  praflice  of  his  profeffion,  where 
he  foon  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  that  the  marquis  of 
Bentivoglio  induced  him  to  fettle  at  Ferrara,  as  profeflbr 
of  furgery  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  Here,  however, 
he  met  with  confiderable  oppofition  and  enmity  from  the 
eltablifhcd  practitioners,  who  interdicted  him  from  prac- 
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tifing,  unlefj  he  would  fubmit  to  their  examinations  ; with 
which  he  at  length  complied,  and  gave  abundant  proofs  of 
fuperior  talents  and  acquirements.  He  foon  attained  the 
higheft  profeflional  reputation  at  Ferrara,  and  gained  the 
greateft  applaufe  from  numerous  clalTes  of  ftudents  by  his 
able  conduct  in  the  chair,  until  he  was  feized  with  a fevere 
illnefs,  under  the  impreffion  of  which  he  was  induced  to 
enter  into  the  fraternity  of  Capuchins,  and  afterwards  af- 
fumed  the  habit  of  the  order.  He  dill  continued,  how- 
ever, to  pradtife  medicine  and  furgery,  in  his  new  condition, 
with  a fuccefs  that  acquired  him  the  confidence  of  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank,  efpecially  of  Francis  I.  duke  of  Modena. 
But  the  feverity  of  his  fufferings  from  the  done  induced 
him,  in  1647,  to  repair  to  Bologna,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
lieving liimfelf  by  undergoing  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ; 
but  he  furvived  it  a very  {hort  time,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fixty-eight. 

Magatus  was  the  author  of  a confiderable  improvement  in 
the  art  of  furgery,  by  his  work  entitled  “ De  rara  Medi- 
catione  Vulnerum,  feu,  de  Vulneribus  raro  tradtandis,” 
Venice,  1616,  which  he  alfo  drenuoufly  inculcated  in  his 
leftures,  and  the  good  effedts  of  which  he  had  often  wit- 
nefled  during  his  attendance  at  Rome.  This  was  the  re- 
jeftion  of  tents  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  a fimple  eafy  method  of  drefiing,  without  the 
irritation  of  frequently  cleanfing  and  rubbing  the  tender 
granulations  ; a practice  which  he  fupported  at  great  length 
by  found  and  rational  arguments,  tindtured  a little,  how- 
ever, by  the  Galenical  theories.  His  work  contains  alfo  a 
number  of  valuable  obfervations  refpedting  particular  wounds ; 
and  it  has  an  appendix,  relating  to  gun -{hot  wounds,  in 
which  he  refutes  the  notion  of  their  being  envenomed,  or 
attended  with  cauterization.  Sennertus  publifhed  a criti- 
cifm  on  his  work,  containing  a defence  of  the  ufe  of  tents ; 
to  which  Magatus,  now  a monk,  replied,  in  the  name  of 
his  brother  John  Baptid,  (if  that  was  not  his  own  conven- 
tual name)  by  publilhing  a pamphlet,  with  the  title  of 
“ Tradtatus,  quo  rara  Vulnerum  deligatio  defenditur  contra 
Sennertum,”  16x7,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Venice  edi- 
tion of  the  former  work,  publifhed  in  1676.  Eloy  Didt. 
Hid.  de  la  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAGAZINE,  Litekary,  a mifcellaneous,  periodical 
pamphlet,  containing  a variety  of  effays,  in  profe  and  verfe. 
The  term,  as  applied  to  literature,  is  modern,  but  is  now 
become  of  extenlive  and  popular  import.  In  England  it 
was  fird  employed  in  “ The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  the 
firft  number  of  which  was  publifhed  January  1,  1731  ; and 
this  has  been  regularly  continued  every  month  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent.  This  was  not  the  earlied  periodical  pub- 
lication in  monthly  numbers,  as  one  had  appeared  in  the 
year  1681,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Monthly  Recorder  of 
all  true  Occurrences  both  Foreign  and  Domedic.”  Soon 
after  “ The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  a rival  work,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  London  Magazine,”  was  publifhed,  but  this 
was  difeontinued  in  the  year  1785. 

“ The  invention  of  this  new  fpecies  of  publication,”  ob- 
ferves  Dr.  Kippis,  in  his  memoir  of  Edward  Cave,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  “ may  be  cor.fidered  as  fomething 
of  an  epocha  in  the  literary  hidory  of  the  country.  The 
periodica*  publications  before  that  time,  (i.  e.  1731) 
were  almod  wholly  confined  to  political  tranfadtions  and 
to  foreign  and  domedic  occurrences  : but  the  magazines 
have  opened  a way  for  . very  kind  of  inquiry.  The  intel- 
ligence and  difeuflion  contained  in  them  are  very  extenfive 
and  various  ; and  they  have  been  the  means  of  diffufing  a 
general  habit  of  reading  through  the  nation  ; which  in  a 
certain  degree  hath  enlarged  the  public  underdanding. 


Many  young  authors,  who  have  rifen  to  confiderable  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  world,  have  here  made  their  fird  at- 
tempts in  compofition.  If  it  were  not  an  invidious  tafk, 
the  hidory  of  them  would  be  no  incurious  or  unentertain- 
ing fubjedt.”  In  a former  part  of  this  dictionary,  we  have 
given  a brief  hidory  of  Newfpapers,  Magazines  under  the 
term  “ Journal,”  but  if  the  reader  be  defirous  of  obtain- 
ing an  ample  account  of  periodical  literature,  he  will  find 
it  fully  narrated  in  “ Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,”  6 vols.  8vo. 

Magazine,  in  the  Military  Art , a place  in  fortified 
towns,  where  all  forts  of  {lores  are  kept  ; and  where  carpen- 
ters, wheelwrights,  fmiths,  & c.  are  employed  in  making 
things  needful  to  furnifii  out  the  train  of  artillery. 

Magazine,  Powder,  is  a building  conftrudted  for  keep- 
ing large  quantities  of  powder.  Thefe  magazines  were 
formerly  towers  erected  in  the  town  walls  ; but  many  in- 
conveniences attending  this  fituation  of  them,  they  are  now 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  They  were  at  firft 
conftrudted  with  Gothic  arches;  but  M.  Vauban,  finding 
thefe  too  weak,  condrudted  them  in  a femicircular  form,  of 
the  following  dimenfions,  viz.  fixty  feet  long  within,  and 
twenty-five  broad  ; the  foundation  eight  or  nine  feet  thick  ; 
and  eight  feet  high  from  the  foundation  to  the  fpring  of  the 
arch  ; the  door  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  to  pre- 
vent damp  ; and  confequently  fix  feet  for  the  height  of 
the  ftory. 

The  thinned  part  or  hanches  of  the  arch  is  three  feet 
thick,  and  the  arch  made  of  four  leiTer  ones  one  over  the 
other,  and  the  outfide  of  the  whole  terminated  in  a dope 
to  fprm  the  roof ; from  the  higheft  part  of  the  arch  to 
the  ridges  is  eight  feet,  which  makes  the  angle  fomewhat 
greater  than  ninety  degrees  ; the  two  wings,  or  gable  ends, 
are  four  feet  thick,  raifed  fomewhat  higher  than  the  roof, 
as  is  cuftomary  in  other  buildings ; as  to  their  foundations 
they  are  five  feet  thick,  and  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  required. 

The  piers  or  long  Tides  are  fupported  by  four  counter- 
forts, each  fix  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  long,  and  their 
interval  twelve  feet ; between  the  intervals  of  the  counter- 
forts, are  air-holes,  in  order  to  keep  the  magazine  dry  and 
free  from  dampnefs  ; the  dices  of  thefe  air-holes  are  com- 
monly a foot  and  a half  every  way,  and  the  vacant  fpace 
round  them  three  inches,  made  fo,  as  the  in  and  outfides  be 
in  the  fame  direction.  The  dices  ferve  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  throwing  fire  in  to  burn  the  magazine,  and  for  a 
farther  precaution,  it  is  neceflary  to  ftop  thefe  holes  with 
feveral  iron  plates,  that  have  fmall  holes  in  them  like  a 
fkimmer,  otherwife  fire  might  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  fome 
fmall  animal,  and  fo  drive  it  in  that  way  ; this  would  be  no 
hard  matter  tef  do,  fince,  where  this  precaution  had  been 
neglected,  egg-fhclls  have  been  found  within,  that  have  been 
carried  there  by  weafles. 

To  keep  the  floor  from  dampnefs,  beams  are  laid  long 
ways,  and  to  prevent  thefe  beams  from  being  foon  rotten, 
large  ftones  are  laid  under  them ; thefe  beams  are  eight  or 
nine  inches  fquare,  or  rather  ten  high  and  eight  broad, 
which  is  better,  and  eighteen  inches  dillant  from  each 
other  ; their  interval  is  filled  with  dry  fea  coals,  or  chips  of 
dry  ftones,  then  over  thefe  beams  are  others  laid  crofs-ways, 
four  inches  broad,  and  five  high,  which  are  covered  with 
two-inch  planks. 

M.  Belidor  would  have  brick  walls  made  under  the  floor, 
inftead  of  beams,  and  a double  floor  laid  on  the  crofs-beams : 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  well  as  the  manner  propofed 
here  ; the  reader  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  choofe  the  method 
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To  give  light  to  the  magazine,  a window  is  made  in  each 
wing,  which  is  {hut  up  by  two  fhutters  of  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  one  within  and  the  other  without  it ; that 
which  is  on  the  outfide  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate,  and  is 
fattened  with  bolts,  as  well  as  that  on  the  infide.  Thefe 
windows  are  made  very  high,  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  are 
opened  by  means  of  a ladder,  to  give  air  to  the  magazine 
in  fine  dry  weather. 

There  is  likewife  a double  door  made  of  ftrong  planks, 
the  one  opens  on  the  outfide,  and  the  other  within ; the 
outfide  one  is  alfo  covered  with  an  iron  plate,  and  both  are 
locked  by  a ftrong  double  lock  ; the  {tore-keeper  has  the 
key  of  the  outfide,  and  the  governor  that  of  the  infide  : the 
door  ought  to  face  the  fouth  nearly,  if  pofiible  ; in  order  to 
render  the  magazine  as  light  as  can  be,  and  that  the  wind 
blowing  in  may  be  dry  and  warm.  Sometimes  a wall  of  ten 
feet  high  is  built  round  the  magazine  about  twelve  diftant 
from  it,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  approaching  it  without 
being  feen.  Mr.  Muller  has  propofed  fome  alterations  by 
way  of  improvement,  in  M.  Vauban’s  conftru&ion,  for  which 
fee  his  Pra&ical  Fortification,  p.  219,  &c. 

If  large  magazines  are  required,  the  piers  or  fide-walls 
which  fupport  the  arch  fliould  be  ten  feet  thick,  feventy- 
two  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  high  ; the  middle  wall, 
which  fupports  the  two  fmall  arches  of  the  ground  floor, 
eight  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  likewife  the 
arches  : the  thicknefs  of  the  great  arch  fliould  be  three 
feet  fix  inches,  and  the  counterforts,  as  well  as  the  air-holes, 
the  fame  as  before.  Magazines  of  this  kind  fliould  not  be 
ere&ed  in  fortified  towns,  but  in  fome  inland  part  of  the 
country  near  the  capital,  where  no  enemy  is  expefted.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  after  the  centres  of  femicircular 
arches  arc  ftruck,  they  fettle  at  the  crown  and  rife  up  at 
the  hanches  ; now  as  this  (hrinking  of  the  arches  mutt  be 
attended  with  ill  confequences,  by  breaking  the  texture  of 
the  cement  after  it  has  been  partly  dried,  and  alfo  by  open- 
ing the  joints  of  the  vou (loirs  at  one  end ; Dr.  Hutton,  in 
his  Treatife  on  Bridges,  has  propofed  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, with  regard  to  bridges,  by  the  arch  of  equilibra- 
tion ; and  as  the  ill  efFeA  is  much  greater  in  powder  maga- 
zines, he  has  alfo  propofed  to  find  an  arch  of  equilibration 
for  them  alfo  ; and  to  conftrutt  it  when  the  fpan  is  twenty 
feet,  the  pitch  or  height  ten,  which  are  the  fame  dimenfions 
as  thofe  of  the  femicircle,  the  inclined  exterior  walls,  at  top, 
forming  an  angle  of  113°,  and  the  height  of  their  angular 
point  above  the  top  of  the  arch  equal  to  feven  feet ; this 
curious  queftion  was  anfwered  in  1775,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wildbore,  and  the  folution  of  it  may  be  found  in  Hutton’s 
Mifcellanea  Mathematics. 

Magazine,  Artillery,  or  the  magazine  to  a field  battery, 
is  ufually  made  about  fifty  or  fixty  yards  behind  the  plat- 
form. This  is  a cavity  dug  in  the  ground  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  the  earth  thrown  between  the  pit  and  the  plat- 
form ; the  fides  of  the  pit  are  fometimes  planked  round  to 
keep  it  dry  and  to  prevent  the  earth  from  crumbling  in  ; 
and  the  powder-barrels  placed  here  are  covered  with  hurdles 
and  earth,  or  tanned  hides,  to  preferve  the  powder  from  wet 
or  fire.  The  communication  to  the  magazine  is  by  a Hoping 
trench  beginning  to  defcend  about  five  or  fix  yards  behind 
the  platform ; and  the  earth  is  thrown  on  that  fide  where 
it  will  mod  conveniently  cover  the  perfons  who  remove 
the  barrels  of  powder  from  the  great  magazine  to  the  bat- 
tery or  fmall  magazine.  When  there  are  many  cannons  in 
the  battery,  and  the  fervice  is  quick,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
have,  for  every  two  pieces,  a fmall  magazine  to  hold  twenty 
or  thirty  barrels  of  powder  ; this  is  placed  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards  behind  the  platform,  and  againft  the  mer- 


lon between  the  cannon  ; and  as  thefe  barrels  are  ufed,  they 
are  replaced  by  others  from  the  great  magazine.  At  each 
magazine  a centinel  is  placed  to  prevent  accidents  ; and 
in  order  to  prevent  perfons  from  coming  into  the  battery 
and  magazines  who  have  no  bufinefs  there,  a trench  is 
fometimes  dug  behind  the  magazine  and  carried  into  the 
trenches,  which  communicate  between  the  magazine  and 
battery. 

Magazine,  the  apartment  ufed  to  keep  the  powder  in  ; 
which  in  large  (hips  is  fituated  forwards,  and  in  fmall  {hips 
abaft.  It  fliould  always  be  fituated  as  low  down  as  pof- 
fible. 

MAGBOTE,  or  M;egbote,  formed  of  the  Saxon  mag, 
t.  e.  cognatus,  and  bote,  compenfatio,  in  our  Old  Writers , a com- 
penfation  for  the  flaying  or  murder  of  one’s  kinfman,  in 
ancient  times,  when  corporal  puniftiments  for  murder,  & c. 
were  fometimes  commuted  into  pecuniary  fines,  if  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  party  were  fo  fatisfied. 

MAGDALA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Palef- 
tine,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  lake  Tiberias. 

MAGDALEINE,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  an  ifland 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  Falfe  bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  which  is  a great  refort  of  fea  wolves,  and  of  pen- 
guins, named  “ Manchots.” 

MAGDALEN.  Religious  of  St.  Magdalen,  is  a deno- 
mination given  to  divers  communities  of  nuns,  confifting, 
generally,  of  penitent  courtezans  ; fometimes,  alfo,  called 
Magdalanettes . 

Such  are  thofe  at  Metz,  eftabliflied  in  1452  ; thofe  at 
Paris,  in  1492  ; thofe  at  Naples,  firft  eftabliflied  in  1324  ; 
and  endowed  by  queen  Sancha,  to  ferve  as  a retreat  for  pub- 
lic courtezans,  who  fliould  betake  themfelves  to  repentance ; 
and  thofe  of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux,  which  had  their  original 
among  thofe  of  Paris  in  1618. 

In  each  of  thefe  monaftfries  there  are  three  kinds  of  per- 
fons and  congregations  ; the  firft  confift  of  thofe  who  are 
admitted  to  make  vows,  and  thefe  bear  the  name  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen ; the  congregation  of  St.  Martha  is  the  fecond,  and  is 
compofed  of  thofe  who  it  is  not  judged  proper  to  admit 
to  vows ; finally,  the  congregation  of  St.  Lazarus  is  com- 
pofed of  fuch  as  are  detained  there  by  force. 

The  religious  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Rome  were  eftabliflied 
by  pope  Leo  X.  Clement  VIII.  fettled  a revenue  on  them, 
and  farther  appointed  that  theeffefts  of  all  public  proftitutes, 
dying  inteftate,  fliould  fall  to  them  ; and  that  the  teftament 
of  the  reft  fliould  be  invalid,  unlefs  they  bequeathed  a por- 
tion of  their  effe&s,  which  was  to  be  at  leaft  a fifth  part,  to 
them. 

Magdalen  Hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

Magdalen  Iflands,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  iflands  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  N.E.  of  the  ifle  of  St.  John’s, 
and  N.W.  of  that  of  Cape  Breton.  They  are  inhabited  by 
a few  fifliermen,  and  are  dangerous  to  {hips  failing  near 
them  in  foggy  weather.  The  largeft,  which  gives  name 
to  the  clufter,  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  47 3 25'.  W.  long. 
6i°  20'. 

Magdalen  River,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  49  12'.  W.  long.  65°  c'. 

MAGDALENA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  being  one  of  the  Marquefas  ; fituated  nearly  in  S. 
lat.  io°  29'.  W.  long.  138°  50'.  See  Marquesas. 

Magdalena,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 30  miles  S. 
of  Havanna. 

Magdalena  River.  See  Madalena. 

Magdalena,  Cape  of,  a promontory  in  the  centre  of  Ca- 
nada, which  has  an  iron  mine  abounding  with  ore  and  yield- 
ing excellent  metal. 
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MAGDALEO,  a word  ufed  by  difpenfatory  writers,  to 
exprefs  any  tiling  made  up  into  a cylindrical  form.  The 
common  rolls  of  platters  which  the  apothecaries  make  up  to 
be  ready  for  fpreading  upon  occafion,  are  thus  called,  as 
alfo  the  rolls  of  fulphur  or  common  brimdone. 

MAGDALGAD,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pa- 
leftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Joth.  c.  xv. 

MAGDALI-iE,  or  Macdalides,  the  fame  as  Magda- 
leones,  rolls  of  fulphur,  platler,  & c. 

MAGDALUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Egypt, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea,  between  Baal-Zephen  and  Phi- 
hahiroth. 

MAGDEBURG,  in  Geography,  a duchy  furrounded-by 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  duchy  of  Bruniwick,  the 
principalities  of  Halberdadt  and  Anholt,  the  county  of 
Mansfeld,  and  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  The  country 
belonging  to  this  duchy  is,  in  general,  level.  Although  fuel 
is  fcarce,  it  has  feveral  mines  of  pit-coal,  and  by  means  of 
its  rivers,  particularly  the  Elbe,  which  pervades  the  duchy, 
obtains  wood  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Its  fait 
fprings  afford  a fupply  of  fait  fufficient  for  the  demands 
of  all  Germany.  In  1703,  the  whole  duchy  contained  35; 
towns  and  431  villages.  From  the  years  1750  to  1736,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  edimated  by  the  burials,  amounted 
to  330,000.  According  to  Hoeck’s  account  in  1801,  the 
number  is  hated  at  273,262.  The  hates  of  the  country 
confihed  of  prelates,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities.  The  Re- 
formation was  introduced  into  this  duchy  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fucceeding  century 
Lutheranifm  was  the  only  religion  that  was  tolerated  ; but 
fince  that  time  French  and  German  Calvinih  refugees  have 
been  received,  and  under  king  Frederick- William,  the  pri- 
vate exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worfhip  was  tolerated 
both  at  Magdeburg  and  Halle.  The  bifhopric  of  Magde- 
burg was  formed  out  of  a BenediCtine  convent,  founded  by 
the  emperor  Otho  I.  in  937,  and  converted  into  an  arch- 
bifliopric  in  967.  By  the  peace  of  Wehphalia,  in  1648, 
the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  obtained,  under  certain  dipu- 
lations,  the  reveriion  of  this  archbifhopric,  and  in  1680  the 
actual  poffeflion  of  it.  The  duchy  had  its  own  regency, 
which,  in  1714,  was  removed  from  Halle  to  Magdeburg, 
and  confided  of  two  fenates ; but  the  cathedral  chapter  was 
afterwards  pxcluded  from  any  part  in  the  government.  The 
annual  revalues  amounted  to  above  800,000  rix-dollars.  By 
the  peace  of  Tilfit  in  1807,  that  part  of  the  duchy,  which 
lies  oft  the  left  fide  of  the  Elbe,  was  ceded  by  the  king  of 
Prufiia  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Wedphalia. 

Magdeburg,  a city  of  Wedphalia,  the  capital  of  the 
above-mentioned  province,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  This  was  formerly  one  of 
the  principal  trading  towns  in  Germany.  It  is  drongly  for- 
tified, and  has  a citadsl  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Elbe.  It 
is  well  built,  and  the  cathedral  fquare  is  ornamented  with 
large  and  elegant  houfes.  Among  the  principal  edifices 
■may  be  reckoned  the  king’s  palace,  formerly  the  epifcopal 
refidence,  the  armoury,  the  governors  houfe,  and  the  guild- 
hall, to  which  we  may  add  the  Lutheran  cathedral,  which 
is  a fuperb  ftruCture,  in  the  antique  tade.  The  Lutherans 
have  alfo  three  collegiate,  and  lix  parochial  churches,  and  a 
convent.  The  manufactures,  which  are  numerous,  conlid 
of  woollen  cloths  and  d ffs,  fillc  duffs,  cottons,  linen,  dock- 
ings, hats,  leathern  gloves,  t baeco,  fnuff,  See.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  road  connecting  High  and  Low 
Germany,  render  it  conveni  n.  for  trade.  Magdeburg,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  a place  of  fome 
note;  and  it  attained  a confiderabie  degree  of  profperity 
in  later  times,  and  became  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns.  In  the 


year  1807,  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants, in  1798,  is  dated  by  Haffel  at  30,611,  and  in  1S02, 
by  Krug,  at  32,000;  52  miles  E.S.E.  of  Potzdam.  N.lat. 
32-  8'.  E.  long.  ii°  30'. 

MAGDELA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Weimar  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Weimar. 

MAGDELAINE,  a cinder  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  the  N.  coad  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  410  11'. 
E.  long.  9'  36'. 

MAGDOLUS,  or  Magdoi,,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  fituated  towards  the  middle  of  the  frontiers  of  Lower 
Egypt,  mentioned  Jer.  c.  lxvi.  v.  14.  Exod.  c.  xiv.  v.  2. 
and  alfo  by  Herodotus  1.  xi.  c.  49.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  fea.  The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  places  it  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Delta,  E.  of  it,  about  12  miles  from  Peluiium, 
near  the  mod  eaderly  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

MAGEDAN,  a town  of  Judea,  iituated  E.  of  the  lake 
of  Gennefareth. 

MAGEDO.  See  Megiddo. 

MAGEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan  ; 25  miles 
E.  of  Benares 

M AGEEYONCOLLA,  a town  of  Burmah  ; 42  miles 
N.  of  Prome. 

MAGEGODEVICK,  or  Eastern  River,  a river  of 
America,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Paffamaquoddy,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  true  St.  Croix,  which  forms  part  of  the 
ead  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunfwick. 

MAGEGOWN,  a town  of  Flindoodan,  in  Concan  ; 23 
miles  S.  of  Severndroog. 

MAGELHOLM,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Baltic,  near  the  S.  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand.  N.  lat. 
54°  43'.  E.  long.  11'  17'. 

MAGELLAN,  Straits  of,  a paffage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  America;  eflimated  by  Bougainville  at 
342  miles  from  Cape  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat. 
52J  24'.  W.  long.  68°  22',  to  Cape  Pillar,  in  the  Pacific, 
S.  lat.  32°  45'.  W.  long.  73°  10'.  The  breadth  of  it  is 
various  in  different  parts  ; and  it  has  many  capes  and  bays, 
affording  places  of  anchorage  and  fecurity  to  (hips  that  pais 
through  it.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Patagonia,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Terra  del  Fuego.  Thefe  ftrai's  were  firlt 
difeovered  by  Ferdinando  Magadan,  or  Magalhaens,  in  the 
fervice  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  1320,  found 
a paffage  through  them  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  (fee  his  biographical  article.)  Admiral  Drake  alfo 
paffed  thefe  draits  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  ; and  they 
have  been  fince  paffed  by  feveral  other  navigators,  viz.  com- 
modore Byron  in  1764,  Wallis  in  1766,  and  Carteret  in 
1767,  Bougainville  in  1768,  & c.  • They  have  been  care- 
fully examined  by  the  navigators  juft  mentioned,  with 
regard  to  their  bays,  harbours,  and  headlands ; the  nu- 
merous illands  which  they  contain,  and  the  coalts  on  both 
fides,  that  inclofe  them  ; and  the  tides,  currents,  and  found- 
ings that  occur  in  them,  through  their  whole  extent.  Of 
the  tranfaCtions  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret  in  thefe 
draits,  we  have  details  in  the  accounts  of  their  refpeCtive 
voyages,  and  thefe,  together  with  the  chart,  founded  on 
their  obfervations  and  difeoveries,  are  a very  valuable  ac- 
cedion  to  geography.  Commodore  Byron  doles  his  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  through  thefe  draits,  with  the  fol- 
lowing general  remarks.  “ It  is  probable,  that  whoever 
fhall  read  this  account,  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
attended  our  paflage  through  the  drait  of  Magellan,  will 
conclude,  that  it  ought  never  to  he  attempted  again  ; but 
that  all  fhips  which  fhall  hereafter  fail  a welteru  courfe  from 
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Europe  into  the  South  feas,  ought  to  go  round  Cape  Horn. 
I,  however,  who  have  been  twice  round  Cape  Horn,  am  of 
a different  opinion.  I think  that  at  a proper  feafon  of  the 
year,  not  only  a fingle  veffel,  but  a large  fquadron  might 
pafs  the  ftrait  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  ; and  I think,  to  take 
the  proper  feafon,  they  {hon'd  be  at  the  eaftern  entrance 
fome  time  in  the  month  of  December.  Or.p  great  advan- 
tage of  this  paffage  is,  the  facility  with  which  fifh  is  al- 
moft  every  where  to  be  procured,  with  wild  celery,  fcurvy 
grafs,  berries,  and  many  other  vegetables  in  great  abun- 
dance ; for  to  this  I impute  the  healthinefs  of  my  fhip’s 
company,  not  a fingle  man  being  affefted  with  the  fcurvy  in 
the  flighteft  degree,  nor  upon  the  fick  lift  for  any  other 
diforder,  notwithllanding  the  hardfhip  and  labour  which 
they  endured  in  the  pallage,  which  colt  us  feven  weeks  and 
two  days,  as  we  entered  the  ftrait  on  Sunday  the  17th  of 
February,  and  quitted  it  on  Tuefday  the  9th  of  April. 
Wood  and  water  are  alfo  to  be  procured  alm.ift  at  every 
anchoring  place  beyond  Frefh-water  bay.  Our  fufferings 
I impute  wholly  to  our  puffing  the  ftrait  juft  as  the  fun  ap- 
proached the  equinox,  when,  in  this  high  latitude,  the  word 
weather  was  to  be  expected  ; and  indeed  the  weather  we 
had  was  dreadful,  beyond  all  defcnption.”  (Hawkfworth’s 
Voyages,  vol.  i.)  Capt.  Wallis’s  account  of  his  paffage 
through  this  ftrait  terminates  with  this  reflection  : “ Thus 
we  quitted  a dreary  and  i.nhofpitable  region,  where  we  were 
in  almolt  perpetual  danger  of  (bipwreck  for  near  four 
months,  having  entered  the  ftrait  on  the  17  th  of  December 
1766,  and  quitted  it  on  the  1 ith  of  April  1767  ; a region 
where,  111  the  midlt  of  fummer,  the  weather  was  cold, 
gloomy,  and  tempeituous,  where  the  profpedts  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a chaos  than  of  nature,  and  where,  for 
the  molt  part,  the  vallics  were  without  herbage,  and  the 
hills  without  wood.”  To  the  account  of  captain  Wallis’s 
voyage  is  annexed,  a table  of  the  courfes  and  diftanccs  from 
point  to  point,  in  this  ftrait,  as  by  compafs. 

MAGELLANIC  Clouds,  in  AJlrotwmy , vvhitifh  appear- 
ances like  clouds,  feen  in  the  heavens  towards  the  fouth 
pole,  and  having  the  fame  apparent  motion  as  the  ftars. 

They  are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  near  each  other. 
The  larged  lies  far  from  the  fouth  pole,  but  the  other  two 
are  not  many  degrees  more  remote  from  it  than  the  neareft 
confpicuous  ftar,  that  is,  about  eleven  degrees.  Mr.  Boyle 
conjeftures,  that  if  thefe  clouds  Were  feen  through  a good 
telelcope,  they  would  appear  to  be  multitudes  of  fmall  ftars 
like  the  milky  way.  Boyle’s  Works  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

Magellanic  Gsofe,  Anjer  magel/anicus , in  Ornithology. 
Set*  Duck. 

MAGELLANICA  Terra,  in  Geography.  See  Pa- 
tagonia. 

M AGERGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh  ; 

54  miles  S.  of  Indore. 

MAGGERI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 21 
miles  W.  of  Bangalore. 

MAGGEROE,  a large  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Lapland, 
feoarated  from  it  by  a ftrait  of  the  North  fea,  called 
“ Magger  Sand.”  This  ifland  is  faid  to  be  the  inoft  nor- 
thern land  in  Europe.  N.  lat.  71  . E.  long.  24"  55'. 

MAGGI,  Jerome,  in  Biography , a lawyer,  philologift, 
and  engineer,  was  born  at  Anghiari,  in  Tufcany,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; he  lhidied  at  the 
principal  Italian  univerfities,  and  while  young  acquired  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  antiquities  and  polite  literature. 
He  had  fcarcely  attained  to  the  age  cv  manhood,  when  he 
■was  feleiled  by  his  townfmen  as  their  embaflador  at  the 
court  of  Florence.  In  1558,  he  was  appointed  judge  at 
Amatrica,  111  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  his  ulual  reli- 
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dence  was  in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  learned  works.  Of  his  legal  ftudies,  the  fruit 
was  “ A Commentary  on  the  four  Books  of  Juftinian’s  In- 
ftitutes.”  In  general  literature,  his  principal  work  was 
“ Variarum  Le&ionum  feu  Mifcellaneorum,”  whiclr  was 
elegantly  written,  and  which  proves  him  to  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  beft  ancient  and  modern 
authors.  He  appeared  as  a theologian,  in  a treatife  “ De 
Mundi  exuftione,  et  de  Die  Judicii,”  commended  by 
Dupin  for  its  learning  and  elegance.  He  gave  fignal  proofs 
of  his  talents  as  a poet,  but  the  work  by  which  he  acquired 
the  greateft  reputation,  was  relative  to  the  fubjedl  of  mili- 
tary engineering,  entitled  “ Della  Fortiticazione  delle  Citta,” 
which  contains  a defeription  of  many  ingenious  machines 
and  inflruments  of  his  own  invention  On  account  of  his 
fkill  in  this  department  of  fcience,  he  was  fent  to  Cyprus, 
when  threatened  with  invafion  by  the  Turks,  and  his  fervices 
as  an  engineer  were  of  great  ufe  in  the  celebrated  fiege  of 
taat  place,  and  enabled  it  to  hold  out  a long  time,  and  with 
vaft  deftrudlion  to  the  enemy.  At  length  it  fell,  and 
Maggi  was  carried  by  the  Turks  as  a flave  to  Conflan- 
tinople,  where  he  underwent  much  hardfhip.  In  the  gloomy 
folitude  of  a dungeon,  he  wrote  two  pieces,  entitled  “ De 
Tintinnabulis,”  and  “ De  Equuleo,”  the  latter,  “ On  the 
Rack,”  was  probably  fuggelfed  to  him  by  the  refledlion  on 
the  tortures  to  which  he  was  daily  liable.  He  was  at 
length,  and  at  the  moment  when  negociations  were  carrying- 
on  for  his  deliverance,  ftrangled  in  his  prifon,  in  the  year 
1572.  Bayle. 

Maggi,  Charles  Maria,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  17th 
century,  and  one  of  the  reftorers  of  good  tafte  in  Italy, 
after  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  fchool  of  Marini.  He 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1630,  and  was  fecretary  to  the  fenate 
of  that  city.  He  died  in  1690.  and  his  works  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  following  year  by  Muratori,  at  Milan,  in  four 
vols.  i2mo. 

Maggi,  in  Geography , a town  of  Tunis;  40  miles  S.W. 
of  Gabbs. 

MAGGIA  Val,  an  Italian  bailiwick,  belonging  to  the 
Swifs  cantons,  containing  22  parifhes,  and  24,000  inha- 
bitants of  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  partly  bounded  by 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  bailiwicks  of  Livenen  and  Ld- 
carno,  and  terminated  by  mountains  of  eternal  fnow. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Bellinzona ; feven  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Bellinzona. — Alfo,  a river  of  Italy,  which 
runs  into  lake  Maggiore,  at  Locarno. 

MAGGIORA,  Lago.  See  Lake. 

MAGGIORE,  an  Italian  adje&ive,  from  major , Lat.  a 
word  now  naturalized  in  the  Englifli  language,  and  fynony- 
mous  with  greater , as  a major  3d  implies  a greater  or  fharp 
3d,  as  a minor  does  a lefs  or  a flat  3d.  Thefe  degrees  of 
comparifon  are  of  very  frequent  ufe  in  mufic,  the  variable 
intervals  amounting  to  five  ; as  the  femitone,  the  tone, 
the  3d,  the  6th,  and  the  7th.  With  regard  to  the  tone 
and  the  femitone,  their  difference  of  major  and  minor 
can  only  be  exprefled  in  numbers,  as  we  have  no  notes  to 
exprefs  them,  in  our  fyftem.  The  femitone  major  is  the 
interval  of  a fecond  minor,  as  from  B to  C,  or  E to  F,  and 
its  ratio  is  15  to  16.  The  major  is  the  difference  between 
the  4th  and  5th,  and  its  ra‘io  8 to  9.  The  three  other  in- 
tervals, namely,  the  3d,  6th,  and  7th,  differ  conftantly 
from  each  other  by  a femitone  from  the  major  to  the  mi- 
nor. Thus,  the  3d  minor  confifts  of  a tone  and  a half, 
and  the  3d  major  of  two  tones.  There  are  fome  fti.l  finaller 
intervals,  which  are- called  major  and  minor  in  theory,  as  the 
quarter  tone,  and  the  comma ; but  as  thefe  intervals  can 
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only  be  exprefled  in  numbers,  they  are  imaginary  diftine- 
tions,  and  ufelefs  in  practice. 

A mode  or  key  is  alfo  faid  to  be  major,  when  the  3d 
above  the  key  note  is  major  ; that  is,  confiding  of  four 
femitones  above  the  bafe.  To  modulate  from  a major  key 
to  a minor,  and  e contra , are  common  mufical  expreffions. 

MAGGOT,  the  common  name  of  the  fly-worm,  bred 
in  flefh,  from  the  egg  of  the  great  blue  flefh-fly.  Notwith- 
llanding  the  diftafte  for  this  animal,  its  figure  and  ftrudure 
of  parts  are  greatly  worth  attending  to,  and  may  ferve  as 
a general  hiftory  of  the  clafs  of  worms  produced  from  the 
eggs  of  flies. 

This  animal  is  white  and  flefhy  ; its  body  is  compofed  of 
a number  of  rings,  like  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  and  other 
the  like  infeds,  and  is  capable,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal, 
of  affuming  different  figures,  being  at  times  more  or  lefs 
extended  in  length,  and  confequently  more  or  lefs  thick. 

Notwithftanding  that  this  creature  has  no  legs,  it  is  able 
to  move  itfelf  very  fwiftly,  and,  in  its  firft  attempt  to  move 
its  body,  is  extended  to  its  greateft  length,  and  affumes 
fomething  of  the  figure  of  a pointed  cone.  The  pointed 
part  of  this  cone  is  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  not  fepa- 
rated  from  the  next  ring  by  any  deeper  furrow  than  the  reft 
of  the  rings  are  from  one  another.  In  fome  ftates  of  the 
animal  one  may  fee  two  fhort  horns  thauft  out  from  the 
head  ; but  what  are  more  conftantly  obfervable,  are  two 
brown  fcaly  hooks ; thefe  are,  however,  fometimes  hid, 
and  have  each  of  them  a (heath,  or  cafej  into  which  the 
animal  can  retrad  them  at  pleafure.  Thefe  hooks  are  bent 
into  an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  is  toward  the  place  on 
which  the  creature  is  placed,  and  they  are  thickeft  at  their 
infertion  in  the  head,  and  thence  diminifh  gradually,  till 
they  terminate  in  a fine  (harp  point. 

Thefe  two  hooks  are  placed  in  a parallel  diredion,  and 
can  never  come  together,  and  therefore  cannot  ferve  in  the 
place  of  teeth  to  grind  the  food  between,  but  merely  to  pull 
and  fever  it  to  pieces,  that  it  may  be  of  a proper  fize  for 
the  mouth  of  the  creature. 

The  creature  has,  befides  thefe  two  hooks,  a kind  of 
dart,  which  is  of  about  a third  part  of  their  length,  and  is 
placed  at  an  equal  diftance  between  them.  This  alfo  is 
brown  like  them,  and  fcaly  ; it  is  quite  ftraight,  and  ter- 
minates ic>  a fine  point.  The  hooks  have,  as  it  were,  two 
fcaly  thorns  at  their  points,  and  this  dart  feems  intended, 
by  reiterated  ftrokes,  to  divide  and  break  the  pieces  of  flefh 
thefe  have  feparated  from  the  reft,  into  fmaller  parts. 

Immediately  below  the  apertures  for  the  egrefs  of  the 
hooks,  is  placed  the  mouth  of  the  animal  ; the  creature 
does  not  (hew  this  little  opening  unlefs  preffed ; but  if  the 
preflure  be  properly  managed,  it  will  fufficiently  open  it, 
and  there  may  be  difeovered  within  it  a fmall  protuberance, 
which  may  very  naturally  be  fuppofed  either  the  tongue,  or 
the  fucker  of  the  animal. 

The  hooks  in  this  creature  not  only  fupply  the  place  of 
teeth  but  alfo  of  legs ; lince  it  is  by  fattening  thefe  hooks 
into  the  fubftance  it  is  placed  on,  and  then  drawing  up  its 
body  to  it,  that  it  pulls  itfelf  along. 

The  back  of  the  creature  lowers  itfelf  by  degrees  as  it 
approaches  the  extremity  of  the  belly  ; and  near  the  place 
where  the  back  begins  to  lower  itfelf,  are  placed  the  crea- 
ture’s two  principal  organs  of  refpiration.  One  may  per- 
ceive there  two  fmall  roundifh  brown  fpots : thefe  are  very 
eafily  diftinguifhable  by  the  naked  eye  ; becaufe  the  reft  of 
the  body  of  the  creature  is  white : but  if  we  take  in  the 
afliftance  of  glaffes,  each  of  thefe  fpots  appears  to  be  a 
brown  circular  eminence  railed  a little  above  the  reft  of  the 
body.  On  each  of  thefe  fpots  one  may  alfo  difeover  three 


oblong  oval  cavities,  fomething  in  the  fhape  of  button-holes  ; 
thefe  are  fituated  in  a parallel  direction  to  one  another,  and 
their  length  nearly  in  a perpendicular  diredion  to  that  of 
the  body  of  the  animal. 

Thefe  apertures  are  fo  many  ftigmata  or  air-holes,  open- 
ings deftined  to  admit  the  air  neceflary  to  the  life  of  the 
animal.  The  creature  has  fix  of  thefe  ftigmata,  three  in 
each  fide  of  its  body. 

The  great  tranfparence  of  the  body  of  this  infed,  gives 
us  an  opportunity  alfo  to  diftinguifh  that  it  has  on  each  fide 
a large  white  veflel  running  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
It  is  eafy  to  follow  the  courfe  of  thefe  veflels  through  their 
whole  length,  but  they  are  moft  diftind  of  all  toward  its 
hinder  part,  and  they  are  always  feen  to  terminate  each  in 
the  brown  fpot  before  deferibed  ; this  leaves  us  no  room  to 
doubt  but  that  they  are  the  two  principal  trachese. 

Thefe  pofterior  tracheae  have  been  well  known  to  the  la- 
ter naturalifts  ; but  there  are  two  others  befides  thefe  which 
they  feem  not  to  have  diftinguifhed.  Thefe  are  fituated  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  animal,  and  are  eafily  difeovered  by 
following  the  courfe  of  the  tracheae  on  each  fide;  for  though 
thefe  all  the  way  diminifh  in  their  diameters  as  they  ap- 
proach the  head  of  the  animal,  yet  it  may  be  eafily  enough 
feen  where  they  terminate,  which  is  (taking  the  head  for 
one  ring)  in  the  jundion  of  the  fecond  and  tliird  ring.  In 
this  place  the  naked  eye  eafily  difeovers  a fmall  fpot  at  the 
extremity  of  each,  which  viewed  with  a good  microfcope 
appears  to  be  a plain  ftigma,  of  the  figure  of  a funnel  with 
half  of  it  cut  ofF,  and  very  elegantly  indented,  and  as  it  were 
fringed  at  the  edges. 

Thefe  ftigmata  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  are  as 
conftant  in  this  creature  as  the  pofterior  ones,  but  it  feems 
to  have  none  of  thofe  which  the  caterpillar  clafs  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  along  their  fides ; though  it  feems  from  the 
ftrudure  of  the  fly  it  afterwards  transforms  itfelf  into,  that 
it  ought  to  have  them,  fince  that  has  ftigmata  in  their  places. 

The  ramifications  of  the  two  great  tracheae  are  very 
beautifully  feen  in  this  creature,  efpecially  on  his  belly ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  veflel  analogous  to  the  great 
artery  in  the  caterpillar  clafs  can  be  difeovered  in  thefe  ; 
though,  if  there  were  any  fuch,  their  great  tranfparence 
muft  needs  make  them  very  eafily  diftinguifhable ; nor 
could  its  dilatations  and  contradions,  if  fo  confiderable  as  in 
that  clafs  of  animals,  be  lefs  fo.  Malpighi  imagined  that 
artery,  in  the  caterpillar  clafs,  a ferits  of  hearts  ; in  its 
place,  however,  there  may  be  feen  in  thefe  animals  a true 
heart  It  is  eafy  to  obferve  in  thefe  creatures,  about  the 
fourth  ring  of  the  body,  a fmall  flefhy  part,  which  has  al- 
ternate contradions  and  dilatations,  and  is  not  only  difeover- 
able  in  the  body  by  means  of  the  creature’s  tranfparence  ; 
but,  on  making  a proper  fedion  of  them  in  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  rings,  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  of 
the  creature,  and  will  afterwards  continue  its  beats  for  fome 
minutes.  Reaumur’s  Hitt,  of  Infeds,  vol.  iv.  p.  166,  feq. 
See  Larva,  Pupa,  &c.  under  the  article  Entomology. 

MAGHERA,  in"  Geography,  a poft-town  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland  ; 96  miles  N.  from  Dublin. 

MAGHERAFELT  a poll-town  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  near  Lough  Neagh  ; 88  miles  N. 
from  Dublin. 

MAGHEREE,  a clufter  of  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  not  far  from  Tralee  bay. 

MAGI,  or  Magians,  a title  which  the  ancient  Perfiant 
gave  to  their  wife  i’len  or  philofophers. 

The  learned  are  in  great  perplexity  about  the  original  of 
the  word  Magus , /suyoe.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  See.  derived  it  from  the  Perfian  language,  in  which 
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it  fignified  a priejl,  or  perfon  appointed  to  officiate  in  holy 
things  ; as  Druid,  among  the  Gauls  ; Gymnofophijl,  among 
the  Indians ; and  Levite,  among  the  Hebrews.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  uiyac,  great ; which  they  fay,  be- 
ing borrowed  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Perfians,  was  returned 
in  the  form  of  ; but  Voflius,  with  more  probability, 
brings  it  from  the  Hebrew  njlH)  haga,  to  meditate  ; whence 
maaghin,  in  Latin  meditabundi , q.  d.  people  ad- 
dicted to  meditation.  Sec  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

Magi,  among  the  Perfians,  anfwers  to  cro^oi,  or  <Pt\ticro0oi, 
among  the  Greeks  ; fapientes,  among  the  Latins  ; Druids , 
among  the  Gauls  ; Gymnofophijls , among  the  Indians  ; and 
prophets,  priejls,  among  the  Egyptians. 

The  ancient  Magi,  according  to  Ariftctle  and  Laertius, 
were  the  foie  authors  and  confervators  of  the  Perfian  phi- 
lofophy  ; and  the  philofophy  principally  cultivated  among 
them,  was  theology  and  politics  ; they  being  always 
elteemed  as  the  interpreters  of  all  law,  both  divine  and 
human  ; on  which  account  they  were  wonderfully  revered 
by  the  people.  Heace,  Cicero  oblerves,  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  crown  of  perlia,  but  (uch  as  were  well  in- 
ftruCted  in  the  difcipline  of  the  Magi ; who  taught  t a. 
Pao-iXtKx,  and  (hewed  princes  how  to  govern. 

Plato,  Apuleius,  Laertius,  and  others,  agree,  that  the 
philofophy  of  the  Magi  related  principally  to  the  worfhip  of 
the  gods ; they  were  the  perfons  who  were  to  offer  prayers, 
Applications,  and  facrifices,  as  if  the  gods  would  be  heard 
by  them  alone. 

They  teach  their  doCtrine  concerning  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  the  gods,  fays  Laertius,  whom  they  think  to  be  fire, 
earth,  and  water ; they  rejeCt  the  ufe  of  pictures  and 
images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion,  that  the  gods  are  male 
and  female;  they  difcourfe  to  the  people  concerning juftice ; 
they  think  it  impious  to  confume  dead  bodies  with  fire  : 
they  allow  of  marriage  between  mother  and  foil ; they  prac- 
tife  divination  and  prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  ap- 
pear to  them  ; they  forbid  the  ufe  of  ornaments  in  drefs ; 
they  clothe  themfelves  in  a white  robe  ; they  make  ufe  of 
the  ground  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheefe,  and  bread  for 
food,  and  of  a reed  for  their  (faff.  Strabo  alfo  relates, 
that  there  were  in  Cappadocia  a great  number  of  Magi,  who 
were  called  “ Pyrethi,”  or  worfhippers  of  lire,  and  many 
temples  of  the  Periian  gods,  in  the  midft  of  which  were 
altars  attended  by  priefts,  who  daily  renewed  the  facred  fire, 
accompanying  the  ceremony  with  mufic. 

But  according  to  Lucian,  Suidas,  &c.  this  theology  or 
worfhip  of  the  gods,  as  it  is  called,  about  which  the  Magi 
were  employed,  was  little  more  than  the  diabolical  art  of 
divination  ; fo  that  px-tia.,  ftrictly  taken,  was  the  art  of  di- 
vination. Thefe  people  were  held  in  fuch  veneration  among 
the  Perfians,  that  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  among 
other  things,  had  it  engraven  on  his  monument,  that  he 
was  the  mafter  of  the  Magi. 

Philo  Judteus  defcribes  the  Magi  to  be  diligent  inquirers 
into  nature,  out  of  the  love  they  bear  to  truth  ; and  who, 
fetting  themfelves  apart  from  other  things,  contemplate  the 
divine  virtues  the  more  clearly,  and  initiate  others  in  the 
fame  myfteries. 

The  Magi,  or  Magians,  formed  one  of  the  two  grand 
feCts  into  which  the  idolatry  of  the  world  was  divided  be- 
tween 5 and  600  years  before  Chrift.  Thefe  abominated 
all  thofe  images  which  were  worfhipped  by  the  other  feCt, 
denominated  Sabians,  and  paid  their  -worfhip  to  the  Deity 
under  the  emblem  of  fire.  Their  chief  do&rine  was,  that 
there  were  two  principles,  one  of  which  was  the  caule  of 
all  good,  and  the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil.  The  former 
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was  reprefented  by  light,  and  the  latter  by  darknefs,  as 
their  trueft  fymbols ; and  of  the  compofition  of  thefe  two, 
they  fuppofed,  that  all  things  in  the  world  were  made. 
The  good  god  they  called  Yazdan,  denominated  by  the 
Greeks  Oromafdes  ; and  the  evil  god  Ahraman,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Arimanius.  (See  Arimanius.)  Concerning 
thefe  two  gods,  there  was  this  difference  of  opinion  among 
them ; that  whereas  fome  held  both  of  them  to  have  been 
from  ail  eternity,  there  were  others  who  contended,  that 
the  good  god  only  was  eternal,  and  that  the  other  was 
created.  But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that  there  will  be  a 
continual  oppofition  between  thefe  two,  tiil  the  end  of  the 
world  ; when  the  former  fhall  overcome  the  latter ; and  that 
from  thenceforth  each  of  them  fhall  have  his  world  to  him- 
felf ; that  is,  the  good  god  fhall  have  his  world  with  all 
good  men  with  him  ; and  the  evil  god  his  world,  with 
all  evil  men  with  him.  The  good  god  they  always  wor- 
fhipped before  fire,  as  being  the  caufe  of  light,  and  efpe- 
cially  before  the  fun,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  moft  per- 
fect fire,  and  caufing  the  molt  perfeCt  light ; and  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  had  in  all  their  temples  fire  continually  burning  on 
altars,  ereCted  in  them  for  that  purpofe.  Before  thefe 
facred  fires  they  performed  all  their  public  aCts  of  devotion, 
as  they  likewife  praCtifed  their  private  devotions  before 
their  private  fires  in  their  own  houfes.  Such  were  the 
tenets  of  this  fedt,  when  Smerdis,  who  was  the  principal 
leader  of  it,  having  ufurped  the  crown  after  the  death  of 
Cambyfes,  was  flain  by  feven  princes  of  Perfia  ; and  many 
of  the  Magians,  who  adhered  to  him,  fhared  likewife  the 
fame  fate.  In  confequence  of  this  event,  thofe  who 
adopted  the  fentiments  of  this  feCt,  were  called,  by  way  of 
derilion,  Magians,  from  mige-gu/h,  which  fignified,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  then  in  ufe,  one  that  had  his  ears 
cropped.  The  whole  fed!  of  the  Magians  would  foon  have 
funk  into  utter  extinction,  if  it  had  not,  in  a few  years 
after  this  period,  been  revived  and  reformed  by  Zoroafter. 
This  celebrated  philofopher,  called  by  the  Perfians  Zerdufht, 
or  Zaratufh,  began  about  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  to  reilore  and  reform  the  Magian  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion. He  was  not  only  excellently  Ikilled  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Eaft  that  prevailed  in  his  time  ; but  likewife 
thoroughly  verfed  in  the  Jewilh  religion,  and  in  all  the 
facred  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament  that  were  then  extant, 
whence  fome  have  inferred,  that  he  was  a native  Jew  both 
by  birth  and  profeffion  ; and  that  he  had  been  fervant  to 
one  of  the  prophets,  probably  Ezekiel  or  Daniel.  (See 
Zoroaster.)  He  made  his  firft  appearance  in  Media,  in 
the  city  of  Xiz,  now  called  Aderbijan,  as  fome  fay  ; or 
according  to  others,  in  Ecbatana,  now  called  Tauris.  In- 
ftead  of  admitting  the  exiftence  of  two  firft  caufes,  with 
the  Magians,  he  introduced  a principle  fuperior  to  them 
both,  one  fupreme  God,  who  created  both  thefe,  and  out 
of  thefe  two  produced,  according  to  his  fovereign  pleafure, 
every  thing  elle.  See  Ifaiah,  v.  5,  6,  7. 

In  order  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  all  evil,  he 
taught  that  God  originally  created  only  light  or  good,  and 
that  darknefs  or  evil  followed  it  by  confequence,  as  the 
fhadow  doth  the  perfon.  According  to  his  doCtrine,  there 
was  one  fupreme  being  independently,  and  felf-exifting  from 
all  eternity  : under  him  there  were  two  angels,  one  the  an- 
gel of  light,  the  author  and  direCtor  of  all  good  ; and 
the  other  the  angel  of  darknefs,  who  is  the  author  and  di- 
rector of  all  evil : thefe  two,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light 
and  darknefs,  made  all  things  that  are ; and  they  are  in  a 
ftat^of  perpetual  conflict ; 10  that  where  the  angel  of  light 
prevails,  there  the  moft  is  good ; and  where  the  angel  of 
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darknefs  prevails,  there  the  moll  is  evil : this  flruggle  (hall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; and  then  there  (hall  be  a 
general  refurreftion,  and  a day  of  judgment  ; after  which,  the 
angel  of  darknefs  and  his  difciples  (hall  go  into  a world  of 
their  own,  where  they  (hall  fuffer  in  everlafting  darknefs  the 
punifhment  of  their  evil  deeds  ; and  the  angel  of  light  and 
his  difciples  (hall  go  into  a world  of  their  own,  where  they 
(hall  receive  in  everlafting  light,  the  reward  due  unto  their 
good  deeds  i and  henceforward  they  (hall  for  ever  remain 
feparate.  See  Emanation. 

Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the  improvement  of  the  religious 
fyftem  of  the  Magi  by  Zoroafter,  fays,  ( Ills  et  Ofiris, 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 55.)  “ fome  maintain,  that,  neither  is  the 
world  governed  by  blind  chance  without  intelligence,  nor 
is  there  one  mind  alone  at  the  head  of  the  univerfe ; but, 
fince  good  and  evil  are  blended,  and  nature  produces  no- 
thing unmixed,  we  are  to  conceive,  not  that  there  is  one 
(tore-keeper,  who,  after  the  manner  of  an  lioft,  difpenfes 
adulterated  liquors  to  his  guefts ; but  that  there  are  in  na- 
ture two  oppofite  powers,  counteracting  each  other’s  opera- 
tions, the  one  accomplifhing  good  deiigns,  the  other  evil. 
To  the  better  power  Zoroafter  gave  the  name  of  Oromafdes, 
to  the  worfe  that  of  Arimanius  ; and  affirmed,  that,  of 
fenfible  objects,  the  former  mod  refembled  light,  the  latter 
darknefs.  He  alfo  taught,  that  Mithras  was  a divinity, 
who  aCted  as  moderator  between  them,  whence  he  was  called 
by  the  Perfians  the  Mediator.”  After  relating  feveral  fa- 
bulous tales  concerning  the  contefts  between  the  good  and 
evil  daemons,  Plutarch,  (till  reciting  the  doCtrines  of  Zoro- 
after, proceeds,  “ The  fated  time  is  approaching,  in  which 
Arimanius  himfelf  (hall  be  utterly  deftroyed  ; in  which  the 
furface  of  the  earth  (hall  become  a perfect  plain,  and  all 
men  (hall  fpeak  one  language,  and  live  happily  together 
in  one  fociety.”  He  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
pompus,  “ It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Magi,  that  each  of 
thefe  gods  (hall  fubdue  and  be  fubdued  by  turns  for  6000 
years,  but  that,  at  laft,  the  evil  principle  (hall  perifli,  and 
men  (hall  live  in  happinefs  ; neither  needing  food,  nor  yield- 
ing a (liadow ; the  God  who  direfts  thefe  things  taking  his 
repofe  for  a time,  which,  though  it  may  feem  long  to  man, 
is  but  (hort.”  Diogenes  Laertius,  after  Hecateus,  gives 
it  as  the  dodrine  of  Zoroafter,  that  the  gods  (meaning, 
doubtlefs,  thofe  of  whom  he  laft  (peaks,  Oromafdes  and 
Arimanius)  were  derived  beings. 

Thofe  who  remain  of  this  fed  in  Perfia  and  India,  in 
the  prefent  day,  retain  the  fame  doClrines.  Zoroafter  alfo 
caufed  fire  temples  to  be  erefted  wherever  he  came  : for 
having  feigned  that  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  in- 
llrufted  in  the  doClrines  he  taught  by  God  himfelf,  out  of 
the  midft  of  a great  and  moll  bright  flame  of  fire,  he  taught 
his  followers,  that  fire  was  the  trueft  fhechinah  of  the  divine 
prefence  ; that  the  fun  being  the  moft  perfeft  fire,  God 
had  there  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  the  refidence  of 
his  divine  prefence  in  a peculiar  manner ; and  next  to  this 
in  our  elementary  fire  : and,  therefore,  he  ordered  them  to 
diredl  all  their  worfhip  to  God,  firft  towards  the  fun,  which 
they  called  Mithra,  and  next  towards  their  facred  fires  : 
and  when  they  came  before  thefe  fires  to  worfhip,  they 
always  approached  them  on  the  weft  fide,  that  having 
their  faces  towards  them,  and  alfo  towards  the  rifing  fun 
at  the  fame  time,  they  might  direCt  their  worfhip  towards 
both.  And  in  this  pofture  they  always  performed  every  acl 
of  their  worfhip.  Zoroafter  alfo  pretended,  that  he 
brought  f6me  of  the  heavenly  fire  with  him  on  his  return, 
and  placed  it  on  the  altar  of  the  firft  fire-temple,  which  he 
erefted  at  Xiz,  in  Media,  whence  it  was  propagated  to  all 


the  reft.  And  on  this  account,  their  priefts  carefully 
watch  it,  and  never  fuffer  it  to  be  extinguifhed. 

Zoroafter,  having  affumed  the  chara&er  of  a divine  pro- 
phet and  reformer  of  religion,  retired  into  a cave,  devot- 
ing himfelf  to  prayer  and  meditation,  where  he  compofcd 
the  book  oalled  the  Zend,  in  which  his  pretended  revelations 
were  contained.  From  Media  he  removed  into  Baefria  ; 
and  he  went  alfo  into  India  among  the  Brachmans,  and  hav- 
ing acquired  all  their  knowledge  in  mathematics,  philofophy, 
and  aftronomy,  returned  and  communicated  the  knowledge 
ffe  had  acquired  to  his  Magians  ; and  thus  they  became  fa- 
mous for  their  (kill  in  thefe  fciences  ; fo  that  a learned  man 
and  a Magian  were  equivalent  terms.  The  vulgar  con- 
ceived of  them  as  perfons  a&uated  and  infpired  by  fuper- 
natural  powers ; and  hence  thofe,  who  pretended  to  wicked 
and  diabolical  a£ts,  affumed  the  name  of  Magians ; and 
the  term  magician  acquired  its  evil  meaning.  However, 
this  diftinguifhed  knowledge  was  confined  to  thofe,  who 
were  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Magi,  or  the  priefts ; who, 
like  thofe  of  the  Jews,  being  of  the  fame  tribe,  appropri- 
ated their  learning  to  their  own  families.  Thefe  priefts 
were  diftributed  into  three  orders,  viz.  the  inferior  priefts, 
who  conduced  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  religion  ; the 
fuperintendants,  who  governed  them,  and  prefided  over  the 
facred  fire;  and  the  archimagus,  or  high-prieft,  who  pof- 
feffed  fupreme  authority  over  the  whole  order  ; and  their 
churches  or  temples  were  alfo  of  three  forts,  parochial  or 
oratories,  in  which  the  people  performed  their  devotions, 
and  where  the  facred  fire  was  kept  only  in  lamps  ; fire- 
temples,  in  which  fire  was  kept  continually  burning  on  a 
facred  altar,  where  the  higher  order  of  the  Magi  directed 
the  public  devotions,  and  the  people  affembled  to  perform 
magical  incantations,  hear  interpretations  of  dreams,  and 
praftife  other  fuperftitions  ; and  laftly,  the  fire-temple  in 
which  the  archimagus  refided,  which  was  vifited  by  the 
people  at  certain  feafons  with  peculiar  folemnity,  and  to 
which  it  was  deemed  an  indifpenfible  duty  for  every  one  to 
repair,  at  lead  once  in  his  life.  Zoroafter  at  length  carried 
his  religious  fyftem  to  the  royal  court  of  Sufa,  and  made 
Darius  a profelyte,  together  with  moft  of  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom.  Darius  was  fo  attached  to  the  Magian 
fyftem,  that  he  became  an  archimagus,  and  ordered,  that, 
among  other  titles,  it  (liould  be  engraven  on  his  monu- 
ment, that  he  was  majier  of  the  Magians.  Hence  the 
kings  of  Perfia  were  confidered  as  pertaining  to  the  facer- 
dotal  tribe,  and  were  always  initiated  in  the  facred  order 
of  the  Magians,  before  they  took  on  them  the  crown,  or 
were  inaugurated  into  the  kingdom. 

No  images  or  ftatues  were  permitted  in  the  Perfian 
worfhip.  Hence,  when  Xerxes  found  idols  in  the  Grecian 
temples,  he,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magi,  fet  them  on  fire, 
faying,  that  the  gods,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  are 
not  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a temple. 

Zoroafter,  after  this  fuccefs,  returned  to  Balch,  in  Bac- 
tria,  where,  according  to  his  own  inftitution,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  refide,  as  archimagus  or  head  of  the  feft,  and 
there  he  reigned  in'  fpirituals,  with  the  fame  authority, 
over  the  whole  empire,  as  the  king  did  in  temporals ; and 
from  hence  probably  arofe  the  miltake  of  making  him 
king  of  Bddiria.  The  principal  temple  erected  at  Balch 
by  Zoroafter  remained  till  the  7th  century,  when  his  fol- 
lowers being  driven  by  the  Mahometans  into  Carmenia, 
another  building  of  the  fame  kind  was  raifed,  to  which 
thofe  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  Periian  religion  re- 
torted. Zoroafter,  at  length,  fell  a (acnfice  to  his  zeal ; 
for  having  concerted  an  enterprize  againlt  Argafp,  king 
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of  the  oriental  Scythians,  who  was  a zealous  Sabian,  to 
draw  him  over  to  his  religion  ; the  Scythian  prince  in- 
vaded Bactria  with  an  army,  and  flew  Zoroafter,  with  all 
the  priefts  of  this  patriarchal  church,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  perfons,  and  demolifhed  all  the  fire -temples  in  that 
province.  This  is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  35th  year 
of  Darius.  Pythagoras  derived  a great  part  of  his  know- 
ledge from  Zoroafter,  and  his  difciples  the  Magians.  Pri- 
deaux’s  Conn.  vol.  i.  . 

Their  defendants,  the  modern  Magi,  or  fire-worfhippers, 
are  divided  into  three  daftes  ; of  which  the  firft  and  mod 
learned  neither  eat  nor  kill  animals  ; but  adhere  to  the  old 
inftitution  of  abftaining  from  all  living  creatures.  The 
Magi  of  the  fecond  clafs  refrain  only  from  tame  animals  ; 
nor  do  the  laft  kill  all  indifferently,  it  being  the  firm  and 
diftinguifhing  fettled  notion  of  them  all,  tot 
ilia,,  that  there  is  a tranf migration  of  Jonh.  See  Metempsy- 
chosis and  Gabres. 

The  ancient  Arabians,  like  the  neighbouring  Chaldaeans 
and  Perfians,  feem  to  have  had  their  wife  men,  by  whom 
their  knowledge,  fuch  as  they  had,r  was  taught,  and  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  fuperllitious  arts  were  pradtifed. 
Pliny  (Hift.  Nat.  1.  xxx.  c.  1.)  mentions  the  Arabian  Magi, 
and  (peaks  of  Hippocus,  an  Arabian,  as  belonging  to  this 
order.  One  of  the  molt  ancient  fedts  of  the  Magi,  as  the 
Mofaic  hiitory  informs  us  (Exod.  iv. ),  was  among  the 
Egyptians.  Thefe  Magi  made  life  of  fmall  images,  of  va- 
rious forms,  with  which  they  pretended  to  perform  many 
wonders,  and  particularly  to  cure  difeafes. 

MAGIC,  Magia,  M*y=-ix,  in  its  ancient  fenfe,  the  fcience, 
or  difeiphne  and  dodtrine,  of  the  Magi,  or  wife  men  of  Perfia. 

The  magic  which  Zoroafter  invented  was  probably  no- 
thing more  than  the  performance  of  certain  religious  cere- 
monies, by  means  of  which,  good  datmons  were  fuppofed 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate  fupernatural  proper- 
ties and  powers  to  herbs,  {tones,  and  other  natural  bodies, 
or  to  afford  afliftance  in  other  miraculous  ways  to  thofe  who 
invoked  them.  In  war,  it  was  fuppofed,  that,  by  the  help 
of  magic,  the  forces  of  an  enemy  might  be  routed,  or  an 
army  ftruck  with  a general  panic,  as  is  faid  to  have  hap- 
pened to  Ninus,  in  his  war  with  the  Badtrians.  In  this  art 
the  kings  of  Chaldrca  and  Perfia  were  inftrudted,  as  one  of 
the  molt  uleful  inftruments  of  government,  among  a people, 
whofc  ignorance  and  credulity  rendered  them  proper  iubjedls 
of  impolture.  For  it  is  juftly  obferved  by  Plutarch  (in 
Sertorio),  that  “barbarous  nations  are  naturally  prone  to 
fuperftition  ; and  a weak,  illiterate,  and  fickle  multitude, 
when  they  are  once  brought  under  its  dominion,  will  be  more 
obedient  to  their  priefts  than  to  their  civil  or  military 
leaders  " We  have  given  fome  account  of  it  under  the 
article  Ciiald.eans. 

The  Chaldxans,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(lib.  i.)  learned  the  art  of  aftrology  and  magic  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  were,  from  the  earliell  times,  adepts  in  thefe 
fictitious  fciences,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  thefe  arts,  their 
priells  acquired  an  irrefiftible  lway  over  an  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  populace.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Magic,  in  a more  modern  fenfe,  is  a fcience  which 
teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and  furprifing  effedts. 

The  word  magic  originally  carried  with  it  a very  innocent, 
nay, 'a  very  laudable,  meaning;  being  ufed  purely  to  fig- 
nify  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  the  more  fublime  parts  of 
knowledge  ; but  in  regard  the  ancient  Magi  engaged  them- 
frlves  in  aftrology,  divination,  forcery,  &c.  the  term  magic, 
in  time,  became  odious,  and  was  only  ufed  to  fignify  an 
unlawful  and  diabolical  kind  of  fcience,  depending,  as  it  was 
pretended,  on  the  alfiftance  of  the  devil,  and  departed  fouls. 

Jf  any  wonder  how  fo  vain  and  deceitful  a lcicnce  fhould 
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gain  fo  much  credit  and  authority  over  men’s  minds,  Pliny 
gives  the  reafon  of  it.  It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe  it  has  poffeffed 
itfelf  of  three  fciences  of  the  molt  efteem  among  men,  taking 
from  each  all  that  is  great  and  marvellous  in  it.  Nobody 
doubts  but  it  had  its  origin  in  medicine,  and  that  it  infinuated 
itfelf  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of  afford- 
ing extraordinary  remedies.  To  thefe  fine  promifes  is  added 
every  thing  in  religion  that  is  pompous  and  fplendid,  and 
that  appears  calculated  to  blind  and  captivate  mankind.  And, 
laftly,  it  mingled  judicial  aftrology  with  the  reft,  perfuading 
people,  curious  of  futurity,  that  it  faw  every  thing  to  come 
in  the  heavens.  Agrippa  divides  magic  into  three  kinds, 
natural , celejlial,  and  ceremonial  or  Jupcrftious. 

Magic,  Natural,  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  na- 
tural active  caufes  to  paflive  things  or  fubjedls  ; by  means 
of  which  many  furprifing,  but  yet  natural,  effedts  are  pro- 
duced. 

Magic,  Celejlial , borders  nearly  on  judiciary  aftrology  ; 
it  attributes  to  fpirits.a  kind  of  rule,  or  dominion,  over 
the  planets  : and  to  the  planets  a dominion  over  men  ; and 
on  thofe  principles,  builds  a ridiculous  kind  of  fyftem. 

Magic,  Superfluous , or  Geotic,  confifts  in  the  invocation 
of  devils,  or  daemons  : its  effedls  are  ufually  evil  and  wicked, 
though  very  ftrange,  and  feemingly  furpafling  the  powers 
of  nature  : they  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  virtue  of 
fome  coinpadl,  either  tacit  or  exprefs,  with  evil  fpirits  ; but 
the  truth  is,  thefe  fuppofed  compacts  have  not  the  power 
that  is  ufually  imagined  ; nor  do  they  produce  half  thofe 
eftedls  ordinarily  aferibed  to  them. 

Magic  Lantern , an  optic  machine  contrived  by  Kircher, 
(fee  his  Ars  Magna  Lucis  et  Umbrae,  p.  768,  769.),  by 
means  of  which  little  coloured  images  are  reprefented  on  an 
oppofite  wall  of  a dark  room,  magnified  to  any  bignefs  at 
pleafure,  and  exhibited  in  their  natural  and  vivid  colours. 

Magic  Lantern , Confruflion  of  the.  Suppofe  A B C D 
( Plate  X.  Optics,  fg.  1.)  a common  tin  lantern,  to  which  is 
added  a tube  to  draw  01ft,  F G.  In  H is  fixed  a metallic 
concave  fpeculum,  of  a foot  diameter  at  moll,  or  four  inches 
at  leaft  : or,  in  lieu  thereof,  near  the  extremity  of  the  tube, 
there  muft  be  placed  a convex  lens,  confiding  of  a fegment  of 
a fmall  fphere,  its  diameter  not  exceeding  a few  inches.  The 
ufe  of  this  lens  is  to  throw  a ftrong  light  upon  the  image ; 
and  lometimes  a concave  fpeculum  is  ufed  with  the  lens,  in 
order  to  make  the  image  ftill  more  vivid.  In  the  focus  of 
the  concave  fpeculum,  or  lens,  is  placed  a lamp  L ; within 
the  tube  where  it  is  foldered  to  the  fide  of  the  lantern,  is 
placed  a fmall  lens,  convex  on  both  fides,  being  a portion  of 
a fmall  fphere,  having  its  focus  about  the  diftance  of  three 
inches.  The  extreme  part  of  the  tube,  F M,  is  fquare,  and 
has  an  aperture  quite  through,  fo  as  to  receive  an  oblong 
frame,  N O,  paffed  into  it  ; in  this  frame  are  round  holes,  au 
inch  or  two  in  diameter.  According  to  the  bignefs  of  thefe 
holes  are  drawn  circles,  on  a plain  thin  glafs ; and  in  thefe 
circles  are  painted  any  figures  or  images,  at  pleafure,  with 
tranfparent  water  colours.  Thefe  images,  fitted  into  the 
frame,  and  placed  invertedly,  at  a little  diftance  from  the 
focus  of  the  lens  I,  will  be  projedted  on  an  oppofite  white 
wall  of  a dark  room,  prodigioufly  magnified  in  all  their 
colours,  and  in  an  eredt  fituation.  By  having  the  inftrument 
fo  contrived,  as  that  the  lens,  I,  may  move  in  a Aide,  the 
focus  may  be  made,  and  confequently  the  image  appear 
diftindt,  at  almoft  any  diftance. 

Or  thus ; — Every  thing  being  managed  as  in  the  former, 
into  the  Aiding  tube,  F G,  ir.fert  another  convex  lens  K,  the 
fegment  of  a fphere  fomewhat  larger  than  I.  Now,  if  the 
pidture  be  brodght  nearer  to  I than  the  diftance  of  the 
focus,  diverging  rays  will  be  propagated,  as  if  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  objedl  ; wherefore,  if  the  lens,  K,  be  fo 
L placed, 
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placed,  as  that  the  obje&  is  very  near  it$  focus,  the  image 
will  be  exhibited  on  the  wall,  exceedingly  magnified. 

Magic  Lantern,  Theory  of  the.  The  lamp  being  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  concave  fpeculum,  or  any  convex  glafs, 
the  rays  will  be  propagated  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the 
image  will  be  ftrongly  illumined,  and  will  therefore  emit 
a great  number  of  rays  upon  the  lens  I.  But,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  I,  the  inverted  image  of 
the  piflure  inverted  mull  be  formed  on  the  oppofite  wall, 
exceedingly  magnified,  after  its  refraction  through  the  lens  ; 
and  it  will  be  Hill  the  more  magnified,  as  the  lens  is  a feg- 
ment  of  a lefs  fphere,  and  as  the  picture  is  placed  nearer  the 
focus  of  the  lens ; in  a dark  place,  therefore,  the  pic- 
ture will  be  reprefented  prodigioufly  large  and  extremely 
vivid. 

To  heighten  the  light,  fpecula  are  preferred  to  lenfes  ; 
the  focus  of  a fpeculum  being  nearer  than  that  of  a lens. 
De  Chales  orders  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  I,  to  be  two, 
four,  or  five  digits,  and  in  a fubduple  proportion  to  the 
other  K ; i.  e.  if  I be  five  digits,  K mud  be  ten  ; and  the 
diameter  of  the  fpeculum,  according  to  the  fame,  is  to  be 
two  digits.  Zahnius  choofes  to  have  the  diameter  of  I 
of  a foot  ; and  that  of  K one  foot  and  a half,  &c. 

Little  animals  being  included  in  the  magic  lantern,  in  the 
manner  obferved  in  fpeaking  of  the  microfcope,  or  any  little 
tranfparent  objects  faftened  to  a flice  of  talc  of  glafs,  and 
fubftituted  initead  of  images,  the  magic  lantern  will  become 
a microfcope. 

A view  of  the  inftrument  itfelf  may  be  feen  in  fg.  2,  in 
which  b he  is  the  lens  that  throws  the  light  of  the  candle  or 
lamp,  a,  on  the  objedf  cle,  and  * / is  the  lens  that  magnifies 
the  image,  f g,  on  the  white  wail,  F H,  in  a dark  room. 
It  is  plain,  that  if  the  tube,  bnklmc,  be  continued,  and  ihe 
glafs,  k l,  be  brought  nearer  the  objeCt  d e,  the  image,  f g, 
will  be  enlarged  ; and  hence,  this  lantern  has  been  called  the 
lanterna  megalographica.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  tube  be 
protradfed,  the  image  of  the  obiedl*\vill  be  diminifhed.  In 
fbme  magic  lanterns,  inftead  of  the  tingle  lens  k L two  lenfes 
are  ufed  of  lefs  curvamre,  and  fet  at  a little  dillance  from 
each  other  ; and  thefe  produce  a fomewhat  better  effeft 
than  a fingle  lens.  Between  them  is  placed  a perforated 
diaphragm. 

M.  Euler  propofed  a fcheme  to  introduce  vifion  by  re- 
flefted  light  into  the  magic  lantern,  as  well  as  the  folar  mi- 
crofcope, by  which  many  inconveniences  to  which  thofe  in- 
ftrumentd  are  fubjeft,  might  be  avoided.  For  this  purpofe; 
he  fays,  that  nothing  is  neceffary  but  a large  concave  mirror, 
perforated  as  for  a telefcope,  and  that  the  light  be  fo  fitua- 
ted,  that  none  of  it  may  pafs  diredfly  through  the  perforation, 
fo  as  to  fail  on  the  images  of  the  objedts  upon  the  fereen. 
He  propofes  to  have  four  different  machines  for  objedfs  of 
different  fixes  ; the  firff  for  thofe  of  fix  feet  long,  the  fecond 
for  thofe  of  one  foot,  the  third  for  thofe  of  two  inches,  and 
the  fourth  for  thofe  of  two  lines.  An  idea  of  this  con- 
trivance is  given  in  Jig.  3,  in  which  O D reprefents  the  con- 
cave mirror,  E the  objedf,  /,  /,  the  lights,  and  A the  lens, 
through  which  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  to  the  fereen.  Nov. 
Com.  Petrop.  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

Magic  Square,  a fquare  figure,  formed  of  a feries  of 
numbers,  in  mathematical  proportion,  fo  difpofed  in  parallel 
and  equal  ranks,  as  that  the  funis  of  each  row,  taken  either 
perpendicularly,  horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal. 

The  feveral  numbers  which  compofe  any' fquare  number 
(for  in  fiance,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  23  inclufive,  which  com- 
pofe the  fquare  number  23),  being  difpofed  after  eacli 
other,  in  a fquare  figure  of  23  cells,  each  in  its  cell  ; if  then 
you  change  the  order  of  thefe  numbers,  and  difpofe  them  in 


the  cells  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  five  numbers  winch 
fill  an  horizontal  rank  of  cells,  being  added  together,  fhall 
make  the  fame  funs  with  the  five  numbers  in  any  other 
rank  of  cells,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  even  the 
fame  number  with  the  five  in  each  of  the  two  diagonal 
ranks  : this  difpofitlon  of  numbers  is  called  a magic  fquare  ; 
in  oppofition  to  the  former  difpofition,  which  is  called  a 
natural  iquare.  See  the  figure  follow  ing. 

Natural  Square.  Magic  Square. 
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One  would  imagine,  that  thefe  magic  fquares  had  that 
name  given  them,  becaufe  this  property  of  all  their 
ranks,  which,  taken  any  way,  make  always  the  fame  fum, 
appeared  extremely  furprifing,  efpecially  ip  certain  ignorant 
ages,  when  mathematics  paffed  for  magic  ; but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  thefe  fquares  merited 
their -name  ftill  farther,  by  the  fnperfiitious  operations  they 
were  employed  in,  as  the  conilrudion  of  talifmans,  &c. 
for,  according  to  the  childilh  philofophy  of  thofe  days, 
which  attributed  virtues  to  numbers,  what  virtues  might  not 
be  expected  from  numbers  fo  wonderful  ? 

However,  what  was  at  firff  the  vain  pradice  of  makers 
of  talifmans  and  conjurers,  has  fince  become  the  fubjed  of 
ferious  refearch  among  mathematicians  ; not  that  they  ima- 
gine it  will  lead  them  to  any  thing  of  folid  ufeor  advantage. 
Magic  fquares  favour  too  much  of  their  original  to  be  of 
much  ufe  ; but  only  as  it  is  a kind  of  play,  where  the  diffi- 
culty makes  the  merit,  and  it  may  chance  to  produce  fome 
new  views  of  numbers,  which  mathematicians  will  r.ot  lofe 
the  occafion  of. 

Eman.  Mofchopulus,  a Greek  author  of  no  great  antioui- 
ty,  is  the  firff  that  appears  to  havefpoken  of  magic  fquares  : 
and,  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine 
he  did  not  look  on  them  merely  as  a mathematician.  How- 
ever, he  has  left  us  fome  rules  for  their  conftrudion.  In  the 
treatife  of  Corn.  Agrippa,  fo  much  accufed  of  magic,  we 
find  the  fquares  of  feven  numbers,  viz.  from  three  to  nine 
inclufive,  difpofed  magically  ; and  it  muff  not  be  fuppofed 
that  thofe  feven  numbers  were  preferred  to  all  the  other  with- 
out fome  very  good  reafon  : in  efl'ed,  it  is  becaufe  their 
fquares,  according  to  the  fyftemof  Agrippa  and  his  follow- 
ers, are  planetary.  The  iquare  of  3,  for  inltance,  belongs 
to  Saturn  ; that  of  4,  to  Jupiter  ; that  of 3,  to  Mars;  that 
of  6,  to  the  Sun  ; that  of  7,  to  Venus  ; that  of  8,  to  Mer- 
cury ; and  that  of  9,  to  the  Moon.  M.  Bachet  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  magic  fquares,  on  the  hint  lie  had 
taken  from  the  planetary  fquares  of  Agrippa,  as  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  Mofchopulus,  which  is  only  in 
manufeript  in  the  French  king’s  library  ; and,  without  the 
affiffance  of  any  author,  he  found  out  a new  method  for 
thofe  fquares  w'hofe  root  is  uneven  ; for  inffance,  23,  49,  &Tc. 
but  he  could  not  make  any  thing  of  thofe  wliofe  root  is  even. 

After  him  came  M.  Frenicle,  who  took  the  fame  fubjtcl 
in  hand.  A certain  great  algebraiff  was  of  opinion,  that 
whereas  the  fixteen  numbers  which  compofe  the  fquare  might 
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be  difpofed  20922789888000  different  ways  in  a natural 
fquare  (as  from  the  rules  of  combination  it  is  certain  they 
may),  they  could  not  be  difpofed  in  a magic  fquare  above 
lixteen  different  ways  ; but  M.  Frenicle  (hewed,  that  they 
might  be  thus  difpofed  878  different  ways  : whence  it  appears 
how  much  his  method  exceeds  the  former,  which  only  yielded 
the5jth  part  of  magic  fquares  of  that  of  M.  Frenicle. 

To  this  inquiry  he  thought  fit  to  add  a difficulty,  that 
bad  not  yet  been  confidered  ; the  magic  fquare  of  7,  for 
inftance,  being  conftrucled,  and  its  49  cells  filled,  if  the 
two  horizontal  ranks  of  cells,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
two  vertical  ones,  the  molt  remote  from  the  middle,  be  re- 
trenched, that  is,  if  the  whole  border  or  circumference  of 
the  fquare  be  taken  away,  there  will  remain  a fquare,  whofe 
root  will  be  J,  and  which  will  only  confift  of  25  cells.  Now, 
it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  t(ie  fquare  {hould  be  no  longer 
magical,  bccaufe  the  ranks  of  the  large  ones  were  not  in- 
tended to  make  the  fame  fum,  excepting  when  taken  entire 
with  all  the  feven  numbers  that  fill  their  feven  cells  ; fo  that 
being  mutilated  each  of  two  cells,  and  having  loft  two  of 
their  numbers,  it  may  be  well  expefted,  that  their  remain- 
ders will  not  any  longer  make  the  fame  fum.  But  M.  Fre- 
nicle would  not  be  fatisfied  unlefs  when  the  circumference  or 
border  ef  the  magic  fquare  was  taken  away,  and  even  any 
circumference  at  pleafure,  cr,  in  fine,  feveral  circumferences 
at  once,  the  remaining  fquares  were  dill  magical  : which  lad; 
condition,  no  doqbt,  made  thefe  fquares  valtly  more  magical 
than  ever. 

Again,  he  inverted  that  condition,  and  required  that  any 
circumference  taken  at  pleafure,  or  even  feveral  circum- 
ferences, (hould  be  infeparable Trom  the  fquare;  that  is, 
that  ic  diotild  ceafe  to  he  magical  when  they  were  removed, 
and  yet  continue  magical  after  the  removal  of  any  of  the 
reft.  M.  Frenicle,  however,  gives  no  general  demondration 
of  his  methods,  and  frequently  feems  to  have  no  other  guide 
but  chance.  It  is  true,  his  book  wms  not  publifhed  by 
himfelf,  nor  did  it  appear  till  after  his  death,  viz.  in  1695. 

In  170;,  M.  Poignard,  canon  of  Bruffels,  pnblifhed  a 
treatife  of  fublime  magic  fquares.  Before  him  there  had 
been  no  magic  fquares  made  but  for  feriefes  of  natural  num- 
bers that  formed  a fquare  ; but  M.  Poignard  made  two  very 
conliderable  improvements.  1 . Indead  of  taking  all  the 
numbers  that  fill  a fquare,  for  inftante,  the  thirty-fix  fuc- 
ceffive  numbers,  which  would  fill  all  the  cells  of  a narural 
fquare,  whofe  iide  is  fix,  he  only  takes  as  many  fuccelfive 
numbers  as  there  are  units  in  the  iide  of  the  fquare,  which, 
in  this  cafe,  are  fix  ; and  thefe  fix  numbers  alone  he  difpofes 
in  fuch  manner  in  the  thirty-fix  cells,  that  none  of  them  are 
repeated  twice  in  the  fame  rank,  whether  it  be  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  diagonal;  whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  ranks, 
taken  ail  the  ways  poffible,  mud  aliyays  make  the  fame  fum, 
which  M.  Poignard  calls  repeated  progreffion.  20.  Indead 
of  being  confined  to  take  thefe  numbers  according  to  the  fe- 
ries  and  fucceffion  of  the  natural  numbers,  that  is,  in  an 
arithmetical  progreffion,  he  takes  them  likewife  in  a geome- 
trical progreffion',  and  even  in  an  harmonical  progreffion. 
But  with  thefe  two  lalt  progreffions  the  magic  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  different  to  what  it  was  : in  the  fquares  filled  with 
numbers  in  geometrical  progreffion,  it  confids  in  this,  that 
the  products  of  ail  the  ranks  are  equal  ; and,  in  the  harmo- 
nica! progreffion,  the  numbers  of  all  the  ranks  continually 
follow  that  progreffion  : lie  makes  fquares  of  each  of  thefe 
three  progreffions  repeated. 

This  book  of  M.  Poignard  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  de  la 
Hire  to  turn  his-thoughts  the  fame  way,  which  he  did  with 
iuch  fuccefs,  that  he  feems  to  have  well-nigh  completed  the 


theory  of  magic  fquares.  He  firft  confiders  uneven  fquares  ; 
all  his  predeceffors  on  the  fubjedft  having  found  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  even  ones  by  much  the  mod  difficult  ; for  which 
reafon  M de  la  Hire  referves  thofe  for  the  lad.  This  ex- 
cels of  difficulty  may  arife  partly  from  hence,  that  the  num- 
bers are  taken  in  arithmetical  progreffion.  Now  in  that  pro- 
greffion, if  the  number  of  terms  be  uneven,  that  in  the 
middle  has  fome  properties  which  may  be  of  fervice  ; for 
indanCe,  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
progreffion,  the  produdt  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
terms. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofes  a general  method  for  uneven 
fquares,  which  has  fome  fimiluude  with  the  theory  of 
compound  motions,  fo  ufefnl  and  fertile  in  mechanics.  As 
that  confids  in  decompounding  motions,  and  refolvino-  them 
into  others  more  fimple ; fo  does  fyl.  de  1?.  Hire’s  method 
confid  in  refolving  the  fquare  that  is  to  be  condru&ed  into 
two  fimple  and  primitive  fquare?.  It  mud  be  owned,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  quite  fo  eafy  to  conceive  thofe  two  fimple  and 
primitive  fquares  in  the  compound  or  perfedft  fquare,  as  in 
an  oblique  motion  to  imagine  a parallel  and  perpendicular 
one. 

Suppofe  a fquare  of  cells,  whofe  root  is  uneven,  for  in- 
ftance  7 ; and  that  its  forty-nine  cells  are  to  be  filled  magi- 
cally with  numbers,  for  indance,  the  firft  7.  M.  de  la 
Hire,  on  the  one  fide,  takes  the  firft  feven  numbers,  begin- 
ning with  unity,  and  ending  with  the  root  7 ; and  on  the 
other  7,  and  all  its  multiples  to  49,  exclufively  ; and  as 
thefe  only  make  fix  numbers,  he  adds  .0,  which  makes  this 
an  arithmetical  progreffion  of  feven  terms,  as  well  as  the 
other  ; o,  7>  14*  21,  28,  3,5,  42.  T his  done,  with  the  firft 
progreffion  repeated,  he  fills  the  fquare  of  the  root  7 magi- 
cally : in  order  to  this,  he  writes  in  the  firft  feven  cells  of 
the  firft  horizontal  rank,  the  feven  numbers  propofed,  in  what 
order  he  pleafes,  for  that  is  abfolutely  indifferent ; and  it  is 
proper  to  obferve  here,  that  thofe  feven  numbers  may  be 
ranged  in  5040  different  manners  in  the  fame  rank.  The  or- 
der in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  firft  horizontal  rank,  be 
it  what  it  will,  is  that  which  determines  their  order  in  all  the 
reft.  For  the  fecond  horizontal  rank,  he  places  in  its  firft 
cell,  either  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  the  fixth  num- 
ber, from  the  firft  number  of  the  firft  rank  ; and  after  that 
writes  the  fix  others  in  order  as  they  follow.  For  the  third 
horizontal  rank,  he  obferves  the  fame  method  with  regard  to 
the  fecond,  that  he  obferved  in  the  fecond  with  regard  to  the 
firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  the  firft  ho- 
rizontal rank  filled  with  the  feven  numbers  in  their  natural 
order,  r,  2,  3,  4,  3,  6,  7 ; the  fecond  horizontal  rank 
may  either  commence  with  3,  with  4,  with  5,  or  with  6 ; 
but  in  this  inftance  it  commences  with  3 ; the  third  rank 

therefore  mull  com- 
mence with  54  the 
fourth  with  7,  the  fifth 
with  2,  the  fixth  with 4, 
and  the  feventh  with  6. 
The  commencement  of 
the  ranks  which  follow 
the  firft  being  thus 
determined,  the  other 
numbers,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  mull  be 
written  down  in  the 
order  wherein  they  ftand 
in  the  firft,  going  on  to 
J,  6,  and  7,  and  return- 
ing to  1,  2,  &c.  till 
every 
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every  number  in  the  firft  rank  be  found  in  every  rank  under- 
neath, according  to  the  order  arbitrarily  pitched  upon  at 
firft.  By  this  means  it  is  evident,  that  no  number  whatever 
can  be  repeated  twice  in  the  fame  rank  ; and  by  confequence, 
that  the  feven  numbers  I,  2,  3,  4,  7,  6,  7,  being  in  each  rank, 
muft  of  neceftity  make  the  fame  fum. 

It  appears,  from  this  example,  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  numbers  in  the  firft  rank  being  chofen  at  pleal'ure,  the 
other  ranks  may  be  continued  in  four  different  manners  : and 
fince  the  firft  rank  may  have  5040  different  arrangements, 
there  are  no  lefs  than  20,  i 60  different  manners  of  conftrucling 
the  magic  fquare  of  feven  numbers  repeated. 
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The  order  of  the  numbers  in  the  firft  rank  being  deter- 
mined ; if  in  beginning  with  the  fecond  rank,  the  fecond 
number  2,  orthelaft  number  7,  fhould  be  pitched  upon,  in 
one  of  thofe  cafes  and  repeated  ; and,  in  the  other  cafe,  the 
other  diagonal  would  be  falfe,  unlefs  the  number  repeated 
feven  times  ihoutd  happen  to  be  4 ; for  four  times  feven  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 : and,  in  general,  in 
every  fquare  confiding  of  an  unequal  number  of  terms,  in 
arithmetical  progrefiion,  one  of  the  diagonals  would  be  falfe 
according  to  thofe  two  confirmations,  unlefs  the  term  always 
repeated  in  that  diagonal  were  the  middle  term  of  the  pro- 
greffion.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  neceffary  to  take  the 
terms  in  an  arithmetical  progrefiion  ; for,  according  to  this 
method,  one  may  conftruft  a magic  fquare  of  any  numbers 
at  pleafure,  whether  they  be  according  to  any  certain  pro- 
greffion,  or  not.  If  they  be  in  an  arithmetical  progrefiion,  it 
will  be  proper,  out  of  the  general  method,  to  except  thofe 
two  conftruftions,  which  produce  a continual  repetition  of 
the  fame  term,  in  one  of  the  two  diagonals  ; and  only  to  take 
iu  the  cafe,  wherein  that  repetition  would  prevent  the  dia- 
gonal from  being  juft : which  cafe  being  abfolutely  difre- 


garded,  when  we  computed,  that  the  fquare  of  7 might  hare 
20,160  different  conftruftions  ; it  is  evident,  that  by  taking 
that  cafe  in,  it  muft  have  vaftly  more. 

To  begin  the  fecond  rank  with  any  other  number  befides 
the  fecond  and  the  laft,  muft  not,  however,  be  looked  on  as 
an  univerfal  rule  : it  holds  good  for  the  fquare  of  7 ; but  if 
the  fquare  of  9,  for  inftance,  were  to  be  conftru&ed,  and  the 
fourth  figure  of  the  firft  horizontal  rank  were  pitched  on  for 
the  firft  of  the  fecond,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the 
fifth  and  eighth  horizontal  ranks  would  likewife  commence 
with  the  fame  number,  which  would  therefore  be  repeated 
three  times  in  the  fame  vertical  rank,  and  occafion  other  re- 
petitions in  all  the  reft.  The  general  rule,  therefore,  muft 
be  conceived  thus  : let  the  number  in  the  firft  rank  pitched 
on,  for  the  commencement  of  the  fecond,  have  fuch  an  ex- 
ponent of  its  quota,  that  is,  let  the  order  of  its  place  be  fuch, 
as  that  if  an  unit  be  taken  from  it,  the  remainder  will  rtot  be 
any  juft  quota  part  of  the  root  of  the  fquare  ; that  is,  cannot 
divide  it  equally.  If,  for  example,  in  the  fquare  of  7,  the 
third  number  of  the  firft  horizontal  rank  be  pitched  on  for 
the  firft  of  the  fecond,  fuch  conftrudtion  will  be  juft  ; be- 
caufe  the  exponent  of  the  place  of  that  number,  viz.  3,  fub- 
trafting  1,  that  is,  2 cannot  divide  7.  Thus  alfo  might  the 
fourth  number  of  the  fame  firft  rank  be  chofen,  becaufe 
4—1,  viz.  3,  cannot  divide  7 ; and,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  fifth  or  fixth  number  might  be  taken  : but  in  the  fquare 
of  9,  the  fourth  number  of  the  firft  rank  muft  not  be  taken, 
becaufe  4—1,  viz.  3,  does  divide  9.  The  reafon  of  this 
rule  will  appear  very  evidently,  by  confidering  in  what  man- 
ner the  returns  of  the  fame  numbers  do  or  do  not  happen, 
taking  them  always  in  the  fame  manner  in  any  given  feries. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  fewer  divifions  the  root  of  any 
fquare  to  be  conftructed  has,  the  more  different  manners  of 
conftrufting  it  there  are  ; and  that  the  prime  numbers,  i.  e. 
thofe  which  have  no  divifions,  as  5,  7,  1 1,  13,  See.  are  thofe 
whofe  fquares  will  admit  of  the  moll  variations  in  proportion 
to  their  quantities. 

The  fquares  conftrufted,  according  t©  this  method,  have 
fotne  particular  properties  not  required  in  the  problem  ; for 
the  numbers  that  compofe  any  rank  parallel  to  one  of  the 
two  diagonals,  are  ranged  in  the  fame  order  with  the  num- 
bers that  compofe  the  diagonal  to  which  they  are  parallel. 
And  as  any  rank  parallel  to  a diagonal  muft  neceffarily  be 
fhorter,  and  have  fewer  cells,  than  the  diagonal  itfelf,  by 
adding  to  it  the  correfpondent  parallel,  which  has  the  num- 
ber of  cells  by  which  the  other  falls  (hort  of  the  diagonal, 
the  numbers  of  thofe  two  parallels,  placed,  as  it  were,  end  to 
r an  - end,  ftill  follow  the 

lame  order  with  thole 
of  the  diagonal : be- 
fides, that  their  fums 
are  likewife  equal  ; fo 
that  they  are  magical 
on  another  account. 
Inftead  of  th*  fquares, 
which  we  have  hitherto 
formed  by  horizontal 
ranks,  one  might  alfo 
form  them  by  vertical 
ones  ; the  cafe  is  the 
fame  in  both. 

All  we  have  hitherto 
faid  regards  only  the 
firft  primitive  fquare, 
whofe  numbers,  in  the  propofed  example,  were  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7 ; here  ftill  remains  the  fecond  primitive,  whofe  numbers 
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Second  Primitive. 
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are  0,7,  14,  21',  28,  35, 
42.  M.  de  fa  Hire  pro- 
ceeds in  the  fame  man- 
ner here  as  in  the  for- 
mer; and  this  may  like- 
wife  be  conftru&ed  in 
20,160  different  man- 
ners, as  containing  the 
fame  number  of  terms 
with  the  firft.  Icscon- 
ftrudftion  being  made, 
and  of  confequence  all 
its  ranks  making  the 
.fame  fum,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  we  bring  the  two 
into  one,  by  adding  to- 
gether the  numbers  of 
the  two  correfponding  cells  of  the  two  fquares,  that  is,  the 
two  numbers  of  the  firft  of  each,  the  two  numbers  of  the  fe- 
cond,  of  the  third,  See.  and  difpofe  them  in  the  forty-nine 
correfponding  cells  of  a third  fquare  ; it  will  likewife  be  ma- 
gical, in  regard  to  its  rank,  formed  by  the  addition  of  equal 
films  to  equal  fums,  which  muft  of  neceffity  be  equal  among 
themfelves.  All  that  remains  in  doubt  is,  whether  or  not, 
by  the  addition  of  the  correfponding  cells  of  the  two  firft 
fquares,  all  the  cells  of  the  third  will  be  filled  in  fuch  manner, 
as  that  each  not  only  contains  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 

?;refiion  from  1 to  49,  but  alfo  that  this  number,  be  different 
rom  any  of  the  reft,  which  is  the  end  and  defign  of  the  whole 
operation. 

A 8 to  this  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  in  the  conftrudlion 
of  the  fecond  primitive  fquare,  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fecond  horizontal  rank,  to  obferve  an 
order  with  regard  to  the  firft,  different  from  what  was  ob- 
ferved in  the  conltruflion  of  the  firft  fquare  ; for  inftance,  if 

„ c n.  c the  fecond  rank  of  the 

Periect  Square. 


firft  fquare  began  with 
the  third  term  of  the 
firft  rank,  and  the  fe- 
cond rank  of  the  fe- 
cond fquare  commence 
with  the  fourth  of  the 
firft  rank,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample it  a&ually  does  ; 
each  number  of  the  firft 
fquare  may  be  com- 
bined once,  and  only 
once,  by  addition  with 
all  the  numbers  of  the 
fecond.  And  as  the 
numbers  of  the  firft  are 
here  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond  o,  7,  14,  21, 28,  35,  42,  by  combining 
them  in  this  manner,  we  have  all  the  numbers  in  the  pro- 
greffion  from  1 to  49,  without  having  any  of  them  repeated  ; 
which  is  the  perfeft  magic  fquare  propofed. 

The  neceflity  of  conftruCting  the  two  primitive  fquares  in  a 
different  manner,  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  each  of  the 

20.160  conltruftions  of  the  one  may  be  combined  with  all  the 

20. 160  conftruMions  of  the  other  : of  confequence,  therefore, 
20,160  multiplied  by  itfelf,  which  makes  406423600,  is  the 
number  of  different  conftru&ions  that  may  be  made  of  the 
perfect  fquare,  which  here  confifts  of  the  49  numbers  of  the 
natural  progreflion.  But  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that 
a primitive  fquare  of  feven  numbers  repeated  may  have  above 
20,160  feveral  conftructions,  the  number  406425600  muft 
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come  vaftly  fhort  of  exprefiing  all  the  poffible  conftruftions 
of  a perfect  magic  fquare  of  the  49  firft  numbers. 

As  to  the  even  fquares,  he  conltru&s  them  like  the  uneven 
ones,  by  two  primitive  fquares ; but  the  conftrudlion  of 
primitives  is  different  in  general,  and  may  be  fo  a great  num-- 
ber  of  ways  : and  thofe  general  differences  admit  of  a great 
number  of  particular  variations,  which  give  as  many  dif- 
ferent conftrudfions  of  the  fame  even  fquare.  It  fcarcely 
feems  poffible  to  determine  exaftly,  either  how  many  general 
differences  there  may  be  between  the  conftrudlion  of  the  pri- 
mitive fquares  of  an  even  fquare,  and  an  uneven  one ; nor 
how  many  particular  variations  each  general  difference  may 
admit  of ; and,  of  confequence,  we  are  ftill  far  from  being 
able  to  determine  the  number  of  different  conftrudtions  of  all 
thofe  that  may  be  made  by  the  primitive  fquares. 

See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  for 
1705  and  1710,  where  this  fubjedf  is  almoft  exhaufted  by  M. 
de  la  Hire  and  M.  Sauveur.  See  alfo  Saunderfon’s  Algebra, 
vol.  i.  p.  354,  &c. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  feems  to  have  carried  this  cu- 
rious fpeculation  farther  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  in  the 
fame  way.  He  has  conftrufited  not  only  a magic  fquare  of 
fquares,  but  likewife  a magic  circle  of  fquares,  of  which 
we  (hall  give  fome  account  for  the  amufement  of  our  readers. 
The  magic  fquare  of  fquares  is  formed  by  dividing  the  great 
fquare,  as  Plate  XI.  Analyfis,  Jig.  6.  The  great  fquare 
is  divided  into  256  fmall  lquares,  in  which  all  the  numbers 
from  1 to  256  are  placed  in  16  columns,  which  may  be  taken 
either  horizontally  or  vertically.  The  properties  are  as  fol- 
low : 

1.  The  fum  of  the  fixteen  numbers  in  each  column,  verti- 
cal and  horizontal,  is  2056. 

2.  Every  half  column,  vertical  and  horizontal,  makes 
1028,  or  half  of  2056. 

3.  Half  a diagonal  afeending,  added  to  half  a diagonal 
defeending,  makes  2056  ; taking  thefe  half  diagonals  from 
the  ends  of  any  fide  of  the  fquare  to  the  middle  thereof ; 
and  fo  reckoning  them  either  upward,  or  downward  ; or 
fidewife  from  left  to  right  hand,  or  from  right  to  left. 

4.  The  fame  with  all  the  parallels  to  the  half  diagonals,  as 
many  as  can  be  drawn  in  the  great  fquare  : for  any  two  of 
them  being  diredted  upward  and  downward,  from  the  place 
where  they  begin  to  that  where  they  end,  their  fums  will 
make  2056.  The  fame  downward  and  upward  in  like  man- 
ner : or  all  the  fame  if  taken  fideways  to  the  middle,  and 
back  to  the  fame  fide  again.  N.  B.  One  fet  of  thefe  half 
diagonals  and  their  parallels  are  drawn  in  the  fame  fquare  up- 
ward and  downward.  Another  fuch  fet  may  be  drawn  from 
any  of  the  other  three  fides. 

5.  The  four  corner  numbers  in  the  great  fquare  added 
to  the  four  central  numbers  therein,  make  1028  ; equal 
to  the  half  fum  of  any  vertical  or  horizontal  column,  which 
contains  16  numbers  ; and  equal  to  half  a diagonal  or  its 
parallel. 

6.  If  a fquare  hole  (equal  in  breadth  to  four  of  the  little 
fquares)  be  cut  in  a paper,  through  which  any  of  the  fix- 
teen little  fquares  in  the  great  fquare  may  be  feen,  and  the 
paper  be  laid  on  the  great  fquare  ; the  fum  of  all  the  fixteen 
numbers,  feen  through  the  hole,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
fixteen  numbers  in  any  horizontal  or  vertical  column,  viz. 
to  2056. 

The  magic  circle  of  circles  (Jig.  7.),  is  compofed  of  a 
feries  of  numbers,  from  12  to  75  inclufive,  divided  into 
eight  concentric  circular  fpaces,  aud  ranged  in  eight  radii  of 
numbers,  with  the  number  12  in  the  centre  ; which  number, 

6 like 


MAGIC  SQUARE. 


like  the  centre,  is  common  to  all  thcfe  circular  fpaces,  and 
to  all  the  radii. 

The  numbers  are  fo  placed,  that  the  fum  of  all  thofe  in 
cither  of  the  concentric  circular  fpaces  above  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  th£ central  number  I 2,  make  360  ; equal  to  the 
number  of  degrees  in  a circle. 

The  numbers  in  each  radius  alfo,  together  with  the  central 
number  12,  make  juft  360. 

The  numbers  in  half  of  any  of  the  above  circular  fpaces, 
taken  either  above  or  below  the  double  or  horizontal  line, 
with  half  the  central  number  12,  make  180:  equal  to  the 
number  of  degrees  in  a femicircle. 

If  any  four  adjoining  numbers  be  taken,  as  if  in  a fquare, 
in  the  radial  divisions  of  thefe  circular  fpaces  ; the  fum  of 
thefe,  with  half  the  central  number,  make  180. 

There  are,  moreover,  included  four  fets  of  other  circular 
fpaces,  bounded  by  circles  which  are  excentric  with  refpeft 
to  the  common  centre  ; each  of  thefe  fets  containing  live 
fpaces.  The  centres  of  the  circles  which  bound  them  are  at 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  fet,  whofe  centre  is  at  A,  is  bounded 
by  dotted  lines ; the  fet  whofe  centre  is  at  C is  bounded 
by  lines  of  fnort  unconnected  ftrokes,  and  the  fet  round 
D is  bounded  by  lines  of  unconnected  longer  ftrokes, 
to  diftinguiih  them  from  one  another.  In  drawing  this 
figure  by  hand,  the  fet  of  concentric  circles  fhould  be  drawn 
with  black  ink  ; and  the  foui  different  fets  of  excentric 
circles  with  four  kinds  of  ink  of  different  colours  ; as  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  green,  for  diftinguifliing  them  readily  from 
one  another. 

Thefe  fets  of  excentric  circular  fpaces  interfeCl  thofe  of 
the  concentric,  and  each  other  ; and  yet,  t lie  numbers  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  excentric  fpaces,  taken  all  around 
through  any  of  the  20,  which  are  excentric,  make  the  fame 
fum  as  thofe  of  the  concentric  ; namely,  3 60,  when  the  central 
number  12  is  added.  Their  halves  alfo,  taken  above  or-below 
the  double  or  horizontal  line,  with  half  the  central  number, 
make  180. 

Obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  numbers  but  what 
belongs  at  lead  to  two  of  the  circular  fpaces ; fome  to 
three,  fome  to  four,  fome  to  five  : and  yet  they  are  all 
fo  placed  as  never  to  break  the  required  number  360,  in 
any  of  the  twenty-eight  circular  fpaces  within  the  primitive 
circle. 

To  bring  thefe  matters  in  view,  all  the  numbers  as  above- 
mentioned  are  taken  out,  and  placed  in  feparate  columns,  as 
they  Hand  around  both  the  concentric  and  excentric  cir- 
cular fpaces,  always  beginning  with  the  outermoft  and  end- 
ing with  the  innermoft  of  each  fet ; and  alfo  the  numbers 
as  they  ftand  in  the  eight  radii,  from  the,  circumference  to 
the  centre  ; the  common  central  number  12  being  placed 
the  lowed  in  each  column. 
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2.  In  the  eight  radii. 
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If  now  we  take  any  four  numbers  as  in  a fquare  14  72 

form,  either  from  No.  1.  No.  2.  (as  fuppofe  from  25  Cj 
No.  1.)  as  in  the  margin  ; and  add  half  the  central  6 

number 
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number  12  to  them,  the  fum  will  be  180  ; equal  to  half 
the  numbers  in  any  circular  fpace,  taken  above  or  below 
the  double  horizontal  line  : and  equal  to  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  a femicirclc.  Thus,  14,  72,  25,  63,  and  6,  make 
180.  See  Franklin’s  Exp.  and  Obf.  p.  350,  &c.  edit. 
4to.  1769  ; or  Fergufon's  Tables  and  Traits,  1771,  p-  318, 
&c. 

Magical  Picture,  in  Electricity,  was  fir  ft  contrived  by  Mr. 
Kinnerfley,  and  is  thus  made : having  a large  mezzotinto 
with  a frame  and  glafs,  e.  gr.  of  the  king,  take  out  the 
print,  and  cut  a pannel  out  of  it,  near  two  inches  dillant 
from  the  frame  all  round  ; with  thin  parte  or  gum-water,  fix 
the  border  that  is  cut  off  on  the  infide  of  the  glafs,  prefiing 
it  fmooth  and  ciofe  ; then  fill  up  the  vacancy  by  gilding  the 
glafs  well  with  leaf-gold,  i r brafs.  Gild  likewife  the  inner 
edge  of  the  back  of  the  frame  all  round,  except  the  top 
part,  and  form  a communication  between  that  gilding  and 
the  gilding  behind  the  glafs  ; then  put  in  the  board,  and 
that  fide  is  finifhed.  Turn  up  the  glafs,  and  gild  the  fore- 
fide  exaCtly  over  the  back  gilding,  and  when  it  is  dry,  cover 
it,  by  parting  on  the  pannel  of  the  picture  that  hath  been 
cut  out,  obferving  to  bring  the  correfpondent  parts  of  the 
border  and  picture  together,  by  which  means  the  picture 
will  appear  of  a piece,  as  at  fir'f,  only  part  behind  the  glafs 
and  part  before.  Hold  the  picture  horizontally  by  the  top, 
and  place  a little  moveable  gilt  crown  on  the  king’s  head. 
If  now  the  pitture  be  moderately  electrified,  and  another 
perfon  takes  hold  of  the  frame  with  one  hand,  fo  that  his 
finders  touch  its  infide  gilding,  and  with  the  other  hand 
endeavour  to  take  off  the  crown,  he  will  receive  a terrible 
blow,  and  fail  in  the  attempt.  If  the  picture  were  highly 
charged,  the  confequence  might  be  as  fatal  as  that  of  high 
treafon  The  operator,  who  holds  the  picture  by  the  upper 
end,  where  the  infide  of  the  frame  is  not  gilt,  to  prevent  its 
falling,  feels  nothing  of  the  (hock,  and  may  touch  the  face 
of  the  picture  without  danger.  If  a ring  of  perfons  take 
the  Ihock  among  them,  the  experiment  is  called  the  con- 
fpirators.  Franklin’s  Exp.  and  Obf.  p.  30. 

MAGICIAN,  one  who  praCtifes  the  art  of  magic. 
See  Divination,  Magic,  and  Sorcery. 

The  ancient  magicians  pretended  to  extraordinary  powers 
of  interpreting  dreams,  forcte'ling  future  events,  and  ac- 
complilhing  many  wonderful  things,  by  their  fuperior  know- 
ledge of  the  fecret  powers  of  nature,  of  the  virtues  of 
plants  and  minerals,  and  of  the  motions  and  influences  of 
the  ftars.  And  as  the  art  of  magic  among  the  Pagan  na- 
tions was  founded  in  their  fyftern  of  theology,  and  the  Magi 
who  firft  exercifed  it  were  the  priefts  of  the  gods,  they 
pretended  to  derive  thefe  extraordinary  powers  from  the 
afliltance  of  the  gods ; which  affillance  they  fought  by  a 
great  variety  of  rites  and  facrifices,  adapted  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  natures,  by  the  ufe  of  charms  and  fuperftitious 
words,  and  alfo  by  ceremonies  and  iupplications : they  pre- 
tended likewife,  in  the  proper  life  of  their  art,  to  a power  of 
compelling  the  gods  to  execute  their  deiires  and  commands. 
An  excellent  writer  has  (hewn,  that  the  feripture  brands 
all  thefe  powers  as  a rtiamelefs  impofture,  and  reproaches 
thofe  who  affumed  them  with  an  utter  inability  of  difeover- 
ing  or  accomplilhing  any  thing  fupernatural.  (See  Ilaiah, 
xlvii.  11,  12,  13.  chap.  viii.  18,19.  chap.  xli.  23,  24.  chap, 
xliv.  25.  Jerem.  x.  2,  3.  8.  14.  chap.  xiv.  14.  chap,  xxvii. 
9,10.  chap.  1.  36.  Pf.  xxi.  6.  Jonah,  ii.  8.)  Neverthelefs, 
many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  hea- 
then philofophers,  aferibed  the  efficacy  of  magic  to  evil 
d.emons  : and  it  was  a very  prevailing  opinion  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  magicians  and  necromancers,  both  among 
the  Gentiles  and  heretical  Chriftians,  had  each  their  parti- 


cular demons  perpetually  attending  on  their  perfons,  and 
obfequious  to  their  commands,  by  whofe  help  they  could 
call  up  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  foretel  future  events,  and 
perform  miracles.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  names  by  which  the  feveijgl  forts  of  di- 
viners are  deferibed  in  feripture,  imply  a communication 
with  fpiritual  beings ; that  the  laws  of  Mofes  (Exod.  xxii. 
18.  Lev.  xix.  26.  31.  chap.  xx.  27.  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11.) 
again (t  divination  and  witchcraft,  prove  the  efficacy  of  thefe 
arts,  though  in  reality  they  prove  nothing  more  than  their 
execrable  wickednefs  and  impiety  ; and  that  pretenfions  to 
divination  could  not  have  fupported  their  credit  in  all  the 
heathen  nations  and  through  all  ages,  if  fome  inftances  of 
true  divination  had  not  occurred.  But  the  ftrongeff  argu- 
ment is  derived  from  the  feripture  hiftory  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  who  oppofed  Mofes.  With  regard  to  the  works 
performed  by  thefe  magicians,  fome  have  fuppofed  that  God 
himfelf  empowered  them  to  perform  true  miracles,  and  gave 
them  an  unexpected  fuccefs ; but  the  hiftory  exprefsly  af- 
cnbes  the  effeCts  they  produced,  not  to  God,  but  to  their 
own  inchantments.  Others  imagine,  that  the  devil  affifted 
the  magicians  not  in  performing  true  miracles,  but  in  de- 
ceiving the  fenfes  of  the  fpeftators,  or  in  prefenting  before 
them  delufive  appearances  of  true  miracles  : again  it  which 
opinion  it  has  been  urged,  that  it  tends  to  difparage  the 
credit  of  the  works  of  Mofes.  The  moll  common  opinion 
fince  the  time  of  St.  Aurtin,  has  been,  that  tuey  were  not  only 
performed  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  but  were  genuine  mi- 
racles, and  real  imitations  of  thofe  of  Mofes.  In  a late  ela- 
borate inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  and  defign  of  this  part  of 
feripture  hiftory,  it  has  been  (hewn,  that  the  names  given  to 
the  magicians  feem  to  exprefs  their  profeffion,  their  affecta- 
tion of  fuperior  knowledge,  and  their  pretences  both  to 
explain  and  effeCt  Tigris  and  wonders,  by  obferving  the  rules 
of  their  art ; and  therefore,  that  they  are  the  perfons,  whofe 
ability  of  dilcovering  or  effecting  any  thing  fupernatural  the 
feripture  exprefsly  denies.  The  learned  author  farther  in- 
veftigates  the  delign,  for  which  Pharaoh  employed  them  on 
this  occafion  : which,  he  apprehends,  was  to  learn  from 
them,  whether  the  fign  given  by  Mofes  was  truly  fuperna- 
tural, or  only  fuch  as  their  art  was  able  to  accomplilh.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  obferved,  that  they  did  not  undertake  to 
outdo  Mofes,  or  to  controul  him,  by  fuperior  or  oppofite 
arts  ot  power,  but  merely  to  imitate  him,  or  to  do  the 
fame  works  with  his,  with  a view  of  invalidating  the  argu- 
ment which  he  drew  from  his  miracles,  in  fupporfc  of  the  foie 
divinity  of  Jehovah,  and  of  his  own  million.  The  queftion 
on  this  occafion  was  not,  are  the  gods  of  Egypt  fuperior 
to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  or  can  any  evil  fpirits  perform  greater 
miracles  than  thofe  which  Mofes  performed  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  Jehovah  ? but  the  queftion  was,  are  the  works  of 
Mofes  proper  proofs,  that  the  God  of  Ifrael  is  Jehovah,  the 
only  fovereign  of  nature,  and  confequently  that  Mofes  aCts 
by  his  commiffion  ; or,  are  they  merely  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture, and  the  effeCts  of  magic  ? In  this  light  Philo,  (de  Vita' 
Mofis,  lib.  i.  p.  616.)  and  Jofephus,  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  13.)  place  the  fubjeCt.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the 
principles  and  conduCt  of  Mofes,  that  he  could  not  allow 
the  magicians  to  have  performed  real  miracles  : becaufe  the 
feripture  reprefents  the  whole  body  of  magicians  as  im- 
porters ; the  facred  writers,  Mofes  in  particular,  deferibe  all 
the  heathen  deities,  in  the  belief  of  whofe  exiltence  and  in- 
fluence the  magic  art  was  founded,  as  unfupported  by  any 
invilible  fpirits,  and  utterly  impotent  and  fenfelefs  : the  re- 
ligion of  Mofes  was  built  on  the  unity  and  foie  dominion  of 
God,  and  the  foie  divinity  of  Jehovah  was  the  point  which 
Moles  was  now  about  to  eftablilh,  in  direct  oppofition  to 
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the  principles  of  idolatry  ; fo  that  if  he  had  allowed  that 
the  heathen  idols,  or  any  evil  fpirits  fupporting  their  caufe, 
enabled  the  magicians  to  turn  rods  into  ferpents,  and  water 
into  blood,  and  to  create  frogs,  he  would  have  contra- 
didled  the  great  delign  of  his  million,  and  overthrown  the 
whole  fabric  or  his  religion;  befides,  Mofes  appropriates 
all  miracles  to  God,  and  urges  his  own,  both  in  general 
and  feparately,  as  an  abfolute  and  authentic  proof,  both  of 
the  foie  divinity  of  Jehovah,  and  of  his  own  million;  which 
he  could  not  juilly  have  done,  if  his  oppofers  performed  mi- 
racles,  and  even  the  fame  with  his.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  urged,  that  Mofes  defcribes  the  works  of  the  ma- 
gicians in  the  very  fame  language  as  he  does  his  own,  (Exod. 
vii.  II,  12.  chap.  v.  22.  chap.  viii.  7.)  and  hence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  they  were  equally  miraculous.  To  this  ob- 
jection it  is  replied,  that  it  is  common  to  fpeak  of  pro- 
felled  jugglers,  as  doing  what  they  pretend  and  appear  to 
do  ; but  that  Mofes  does  not  affirm,  that  there  was  a per- . 
fedl  conformity  between  his  works  and  thofe  of  the  magi- 
cians, but  they  did  fo,  or  in  like  manner,  ufing  a word 
which  exprefles  merely  a general  fimilitude  ; and  he  exprefslv 
refers  all  they  did,  or  attempted  in  imitation  of  himfeif, 
not  to  the  invocation  or  power  of  dasmons,  or  of  any  fupe- 
rior  beings,  but  to  human  artifice  and  impofture.  The  ori- 
ginal words,  tranllated  inchantments,  (Exod.  vii.  11,  22.  and 
chap.  viii.  7.  18.)  import  deception  and  concealment,  and 
ought  to  have  been  rendered,  .Jecret  flights  or  juggling s. 
Our  learned  writer  farther  Ihews,  that  the  works  performed 
by  the  magicians  did  not  exceed  the  caufe,  or  human  arti- 
fice, to  which  they  are  aferibed.  Farmer's  DilT.  on  Miracles, 
1771,  chap.  3.  $ 3. ‘chap.  4.  $ 1. 

MAGIEROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Belcz  ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Belcz. 

MAGILLICUDDY’s  Reeks,  high  mountains  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  lying  near  Killarney.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  be  higher  than  Mangerton,  which  is  25CO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lea. 

MAGILLIGAN  Point,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  at  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle. 
N.  lat.  55°  12'.  W.  long.  6°  50'. 

MAGINI,  John  Anthony,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  ma- 
thematician and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Padua  in  the  year 
1556.  He  acquired  an  early  reputation  for  acquaintance 
with  the  fciences,  and  was  appointed  profeflor  of  mathematics 
in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna.  He  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  Copernican  fyftem,  but  had  not  courage  openly  to  avow 
his  opinions  ; and  to  prevent  any  difputes  that  might  occur, 
and  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  herefy,  he  taught  the  dodlrine 
of  Ptolemy.  He  was  a pradtical  philofopher,  and  made 
the  inftruments  which  he  ufed  with  his  own  hands  , among 
thefe  were  large  concave  mirrors,  full  five  feet  in  diameter. 
He  died  in  1617,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  leav- 
ing behind  him  many  works  that  refledl  much  credit  on  his 
memory  : among  thefe  the  mod  important  were  his  “ Ephe- 
merides,”  in  three  volumes,  from  1580  to  1630:  “ Theoria 
Planetarum  juxta  Copernicas  Obfervationes  “ Problemata 

Aftronomica,  Gnomonica,  et  Geographica  “ Italue  De- 
"feriptio  Chorographica,”  illuftrated  with  fixty  maps.  Bayle. 

MAGISI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  St.  Paul  ; 36  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Paul. 

MAGISTER,  Master,  a title  frequently  found  in  old 
writings  ; noting  the  perfon  who  bore  it  to  have  attained 
fome  degree  of  eminence  in  feientia  aliqua,  pnefertim  in  li- 
ieraria. 

In  old  times,  thofe  we  now  call  doctors,  were  called  magifri, 
,<cr  ma/lers. 

.MAGISTERY,  in  Chemflry,  a term  formerly  ufed  to 


fignifv  a precipitate.  Since  the  new  nomenclature  of  chemiltry 
has  been  introduced,  it  has  become  obfolete. 

Magistery  of  Bifmuth.  See  Bismuth. 

Magistery  of  Lead.  See  Lead. 

Magistery  of  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur. 

MAGISTRATE- is  the  name  of  any  public  officer, 
or  ruler,  to  whom  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
committed,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Of  magiftrates  fome 
are  fupreme,  in  whom  the  fovereign  power  of  the  date  re- 
fides  ; others  are  fubordinate,  deriving  all  their  authority 
from  the  fupreme  magiftrates,  accountable  to  him  for  their 
condudt,  and  adding  in  an  inferior  fecondary  fphere.  In  all 
tyrannical  governments,  the  fupreme  magiftracy,  or  the 
right  both  of  making  and  of  enforcing  the  laws,  is  veiled  in  one 
and  the  fame  man,  or  one  and  the  fame  body  of  men  ; and 
whenever  thefe  two  powers  are  united  together,  there  can  be 
no  public  liberty.  The  magillrate  may  enadl  tyrannical 
laws,  and  execute  them  in  a tyrannical  manner,  fince  he  is 
poffefled,  in  quality  of  difpenfer  of  juftice,  with  all  the  power 
which  he,  as  legiflator,  thinks  proper  to  give  himfeif.  But 
when  the  legiflative  and  executive  authority  are  in  diftindl 
hands,  the  former  will  take  care  not  to  entruft  the  latter 
with  fo  large  a power  as  may  tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  its  own 
independence,  arid  therewith  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt. 
With  us  in  England,  therefore,  the  fupreme  power  is  di- 
vided into  two  branches ; the  one  legiflative,  viz.  the  parlia- 
ment, confilting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  ; the  other 
executive,  confiding  of  the  king  alone.  See  King,  Par- 
liament, Sheriff,  Justice,  &c. 

MAGIUS,  Al,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan;  45  miles  S.W.  of  Yezd. 

MAGLASAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
A dirbeiizan  ; 66  mile3- W.  of  Tauris. 

MAGLEBIE,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand  ; four  miles  S.  of  Copenhagen. 

MAGLIA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia;  16  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Candia.  • 

MAGLIABECCHI,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a perfon 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  books,  was  born  a.  Flo- 
rence in  1633.  Having  attained  the  elements  of  the  Latin 
language,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  bulinefs  of  a gcld- 
fmith  and  jeweller,  but  his  paffiots  for  reading  induced 
him  to  employ  every  leifure  moment  in  improving  his  mind, 
and  in  laying  in  large  (lores  of  ufeful  knowledge  ; and  at 
the  death  of  his  parents  in  1673,  he  entirely  abandoned 
trade,  and  devoted  himfeif  wholly  to  the  purfuits  of  lite- 
rature. By  means  of  an  aitoi.ifhing  memory,  and  almoft 
inceffant  application,  he  became  more  converlant  with  li- 
terary hiftory  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  He  kept  up  a 
correfpondence  with  the  moft  learned  men  in  Europe,  from 
many  of  whom,  even  in  the  very  higheft  ranks  of  life,  he 
received  tokens  of  refpedl  and  efteem.  Lewis  XIV.  always 
commillioned  the  French  literati  who  vifited  Italy  to  falute 
Magliabecchi  in  his  name.  To  thole  who  vifited  him  through 
motives  of  mere  curiofity,  he  was  diftant  and  referved ; but 
to  the  trulv  learned, _ no  man  was  more  communicative  of  his 
knowledge,  and  many  of  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  the 
time  have  exprefled  their  obligations  to  him.  He  could 
moft  readily  diredt  an  author  to  all  the  works  which  treated 
upon  the  iubjedl  on  which  he  was  writing.  So  exoert 
and  accurate  was  he  in  this  refpedl,  that  he  has  been  called 
a living  library.  • Fie  was  taken  ferioufty  ill  in  1708,  and 
upon  his  recovery  Ferdinand  wifhed  him  to  lodge  in  the 
palace,  and  prepared  for  him  a commodious  apartment,  and 
a large  room  for  his  books.  Here  he.relided  a few  months, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  cottage,  where  he  died,  at  the 
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age  of  eighty-one,  in  the  year  1714.  Magliabecchi  was  a 
man  of  a moil  forbidding  and  favage  afpedl,  and  exceedingly 
negligent  of  his  perfon.  His  habits  were  folitary  and  cyni- 
cal, never  indulging  in  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  or  the  gra- 
tifications of  fenfe.  He  retufed  to  be  waited  upon,  and 
rarely  took  off  his  clothes  to  go  to  bed.  In  the  midfl  of 
the  coldefl  winter  he  made  the  fame  cloak  a covering  for 
the  day  and  the  night.  His  dinner  was  commonly  three 
hard  boiled  eggs,  with  a draught  of  water.  He  fpent  fome 
hours  in  each  day  at  the  palace  library,  but  is  faid  never  in 
his  life  to  have  gone  farther  from  Florence  than  to  Pratz, 
whither  he  once  accompanied  cardinal  Norris  to  fee  a manu- 
fcript.  He  had  a fmall  window  in  his  door,  through  which 
he  could  fee  all  thofe  who  approached  him,  and  if  he  did  not 
wifh  their  company  he  would  not  admit  them. 

MAGLIANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Sabina,  a bilhop’s  fee ; 28  miles  N.  of  Rome.  N.  lat.  42° 
20'.  E.  long.  12  28'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 12  miles 
N.E.  of  Orbitello. 

MAGLOI,  a town  of  Bofnia,  on  the  Bofna  ; 21  miles 
N.  of  Serajo. 

MAGMA,  May  pot,  among  Chemijls , &c.  the  dregs  or 
recrements  of  a compofition  remaining  after  all  the  more 
fluid  parts  are  expreffed. 

It  is  a word  ufed  by  medical  writers  on  many  occafions, 
fometimes  in  a very  lax,  and  fometimes  in  a more  appro- 
priated fenfe.  Some  writers  ufe  it  to  exprefs  a mafs  of  any 
thing  ; others  for  a thick  ointiqent  made  up  with  very  little 
fluid  matter  to  prevent  its  running  ; and  others  for  the  re- 
mains of  an  ointment  after  expreflion  from  its  ingredients. 
Galen  reftrains  the  word  magma  to  exprefs  only  the  faeces  of 
myrobalans. 

MAGNA  Aiiteria,  in  Anatomy.  See  Aorta  and 
Artery. 

Magna  AJfrza  Eligenda,  a writ  diredted  to  the  Iheriff  to 
fummon  four  lawful  knights  before  the  juftice  of  aflize,  there, 
upon  their  oaths,  to  choofe  twelve  knights  of  the  vicinage, &c. 
to  pafs  upon  th e great  ajfiz.e  between  A.  B.  plaintiff,  and  C.  D. 
defendant,  See.  See  Assises. 

Magna  Charta,  the  great  charter  of  liberties  of  England, 
figned  and  fealed  by  king  John  in  a conference  between  the 
king  and  barons  at  Runnemede,  between  Windfor  and 
Staines,  June  19th,  A.  D.  1215,  and  confirmed  by  Hen.  III. 
and  Edward  I.  , 

The  reafon  of  its  being  termed  Magna , ox  great,  is  either 
becaufe  of  the  excellency  of  the  laws  and  liberties  therein 
contained,  or  becaufe  there  was  another  charter,  called 
sCharta  de  ForeJIa,  eftablilhed  with  it,  which  was  the  lelfer 
of  the  two  ; or  elfe  becaufe  it  contained  more  than  any 
other  charters  ; or  in  regard  of  the  wars  and  troubles  in 
the  obtaining  of  it ; or  of  a great  and  remarkable  folemnity  in 
the  denouncing  excommunications  againft  the  infringers  of  it. 

Magna  Charta  may  be  faid  to  derive  its  origin  from  king 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  who  granted  divers  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges, both  civil  and  eccleliallical,  by  charter  : the  fame, 
with  fome  others,  were  alfo  granted  and  confirmed  by  king 
Henry  I.,  foon  after  his  coronation  and  agreeably  to  an  oath 
by  which  he  had  bound  himfelf  before  he  was  crowned,  by  a 
celebrated  great  charter. 

By  this  charter  he  reltored  the  Saxon  laws  which  were  in 
life  under  Edward  the  Confeffor,  but  with  fuch  alterations, 
or  (as  he  ftyled  them)  “emendations,  as  had  been  made  in 
them  by  his  father,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,”  at 
the  fame  time  annulling  “ all  evil  cudoms  and  illegal  exac- 
tions, by  which  the  realm  had  been  unjuftly  oppreffed.” 
Some  of  thefe  grievances  were  fpecified  in  the  charter,  and 
the  redrefs  of  them  was  there  exprefsly  enadled.  It 
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alfo  contained  very  confiderable  mitigations  of  thofe  feudal 
rights  claimed  by  the  king  over  his  tenants,  and  by  them  over 
their’s,  which  either  were  the  moil  burthenfome  in  their  own 
nature,  or  had  been  made  fo  by  an  abufive  extenfion.  In 
fhort,  all  the  liberty,  that  could  well  be  c<pfiitent  with  the 
fafety  and  intereft  of  the  lord  in  his  fief,  was  allowed  to  the 
vaffal  by  this  charter,  and  the  profits  due  to  the  former 
were  fettled  according  to  a determined  and  moderate  rule  of 
law.  According  to  the  words  of  one  of  our  greatell  anti- 
quaries, fir  Henry  Spelman,  “ it  was  the  original  of  king 
John’s  Magna  Charta,  containing  moll  of  the  articles  of 
it,  either  particularly  expreffed,  or  in  general,  under  the 
confirmation  it  gives  to  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.” 
So  miftaken  are  they,  fays  lord  Lyttelton,  who  have  fup- 
pofed  that  all  the  privileges  granted  in  Magna  Charta  were 
“ innovations”  extorted  by  the  arms  of  rebels  from  king 
John  ! — a notion  which  feems  to  have  been  lirft  taken  up, 
not  fo  much  out  of  ignorance,  as  from  a bafe  motive  of  adu- 
lation to  fome  of  our  princes  in  later  times,  who,  endeavour- 
ing to  grafp  at  abfolute  power,  were  delirous  of  any  pre- 
tence to  confider  thofe  laws,  which  flood  in  their  way,  as 
violent  encroachmenta  made  by  the  barons  on  the  ancient 
right  of  the  crown  ; whereas  they  were  in  reality  reftitutions 
and  fandlions  of  ancient  rights,  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  and 
people  of  England  in  former  reigns  ; or  limitations  of 
powers  which  the  king  had  illegally  and  arbitrarily  ftretched 
beyond  their  due  bounds.  In  fome  refpe£ts,  fays  our  au- 
thor, this  charter  of  Henry  I.  was  more  advantageous  to 
liberty  than  Magna  Charta  itfelf.  (See  Henry  I.)  In 
confirmation  of  iir  Henry  Spelman’s  opinion  above-men- 
tioned, we  may  allege  the  teflimony  of  an  ancient  hiftorian. 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that,  in  the  year  1215,  the  barons 
came  in  arms  to  king  John  at  London,  and  demanded  of 
him  that  certain  liberties  and  laws  of  king  Edward,  with 
other  liberties  granted  to  them,  and  to  the  kingdom  and 
church  of  England,  Ihould  be  confirmed,  “as  they  were  con- 
tained and  fet  down  in  the  charter  of  king  Henry  I.  and  in 
the  laws  above-mentioned.”  And  the  fame  hiftorian,  where  he 
mentions  the  “ capitula,”  or  rough  draught  of  the  great 
charter,  delivered  to  John  by  the  barons,  fays,  that  the  ar- 
ticles thereof  “ were  partly  written  before,  in  the  charter  of 
king  Henry  I.  and  partly  taken  out  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
king  Edward.”  Thefe  paffages,  and  alfo  what  he  fays 
befofe,  of  the  barons  having  fworn  at  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury,  to  make  war  on  the  king,  till  he  Ihould  confirm  to 
them,  by  a charter  under  his  feal,  the  laws  and  liberties 
granted  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  fufficiently  fhew,  that 
they  underftood  and  intended  this  charter  to  be  the  original 
and  foundation  of  that  which  they  demanded  and  obtained 
from  John.  With  regard  to  another  paffage  that  occurs  in 
Matthew  Paris,  relating  to  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  and 
connected  with,  his  account  of  a convention  or  fynod  held  in 
London  under  Stephen  Langton,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  year  12 13, it  imports  that  the  charterof  king  Henry  was 
then  a “ novelty”  to  the  barons,  and  that  they  expreffed  a 
furprife  of  joy  at  hearing  a copy  of  it  read,  which  the  arch- 
biftiop  told  them  was  “juft  found.”  But  from  the  fame 
hiftorian  we  learn  that,  after  the  charter  was  given,  the  king 
ordered  as  many  tranferipts  of  it  to  be  made  as  there  were 
counties  in  England,  and  to  be  laid  up,  as  records,  in  the 
abbies  of  every  county.  Befides,  the  lirft  charter  of 
Stephen  “ confirms  the  liberties  and  good  laws,  which  his 
uncle  king  Henry  gave  and  granted,  and  all  good  laws  and 
good  cuftoms,  which  the  nation  had  enjoyed  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,”  words  which  evidently  refer  to 
the  charter.  It  was  alfo  confirmed  more  exprefsly  by 
king  Henry  II.  “ How  is  it  poflible  then,”  fays  lord 
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Lyttelton,  “ that  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  it  fhould  he  fo  diffi- 
cult to  produce  a fingle  tranfcript  of  it,  and  that  even  the 
remembrance  of  what  it  contained  fhould  be  fo  totally  loll 
among  the  principal  nobles  ? The  Itrong  objeftions  to  fo 
ttrange  a ftory  did  not  efcape  the  penetration  of  the  learned 
and  judicious  Dr.  Blackftotie.  In  his  accurate  edition  of  the 
charters,  he  takes  notice  of  the  great  improbability  of  it ; 
and  further  obferves,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other  con- 
temporary hiftorian  ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them 
affign  quite  different  rcafons  for  the  confederacy  of  the 
barons.”  Our  noble  author  adds,  “that  the  credit  of  this 
ftory  is  ft  ill  more  weakened,  by  its  being  only  delivered  upon 
common  fame  (ut  fama  rcfert),  though  it  is  faid  to  have  pail 
in  fecret." — “ How  can  one  fuppofe  that  the  particular  words 
of  a fpeech  made  in  fecret,  could  be  accurately  reported  by 
common  fame?" — “ That  the  archbifhop  fhould  produceto  the 
barons  a tranfcript  of  the  charter,  as  a proper  foundation 
for  their  confederacy,  and  for  the  demands,  or  claim  of  rights, 
they  were  to  make  to  the  king,  I think  (fays  lord  Lyttel- 
ton ) is  very  probable.  But  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty 
in  finding  fuch  a tranfcript,  or  that  it  fhould  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a novelty,  appears  to  me  quite  incredible.” 
“ How  far  Matthew  Paris,  or  rather  Roger  de  Wendover, 
(from  whom  the  former  has  tranfcribed  this  part  of  hisluf- 
tory),  is  from  being  exaft  in  his  account  of  thefe  affairs, 
we  need  no  better  evidence,  than  the  copy  he  gives  us  of 
the  charter  of  king  John,  which  is  effentially  different  from 
the  originals  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  and  at  Sa'ifbury,  and  from 
the  entry  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  No  liypo- 
thefis,  therefore,  can  rcafonably  be  built  on  this  paflage  in  that 
writer  ; though  fome  have  been  induced  to  infer  from  it, 
that  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  became  obfolete  almoll  as  foon 
as  it  was  given,  and  was  fo  totally  neglefted,  as  to  be  in  a 
manner  forgotten.”  But  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  the 
fucceffors  cf  Henry  I.  king  Stephen,  king  Henry  II.  and 
king  John,  confirmed  or  re-enafted  the  fame  ; but  the  laft 
prinpe  violating  his  charter,  the  barons  took  up  arms,  and  his 
reign  ended  in  blood.  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  him,  after 
having  procured  an  inquifition  to  be  made  by  twelve  men  in 
each  county,  what  the  liberties  of  England  were  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  confirmed,  with  fome  alterations,  the 
charter,  obtained  fword  in  hand  from  king  John,  in  1215, 
being  the  prefent  Magna  Cliarta  ; which  he  feveral  times 
confirmed  and  as  often  broke  again  ; till  in  the  thirty-feventh 
year  of  his  reign,  he  came  to  Weftminfter-hall,  where,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  nobility  and  bifhops,  with  lighted  can- 
dles in  their  hands,  Magna  Charta  was  read,  the  king  all 
the  while  laying  his  hand  on  his  bread,  and  at  lad  fo- 
lemnly  fwearing  faithfully  and  inviolably  to  obferve  all  the 
things  therein  contained,  as  he  was  a man,  a Chridian,  a fol- 
dier,  and  a king.  Then  the  bifhops  cxtinguilhed  their  candles, 
throwing  them  on  the  ground,  crying,  “ Thus  let  him  be 
cxtinguilhed  and  dink  in  hell  who  violates  this  charter.” 
Neverthelefs,  king  Henry  in  the  next  year  invaded  the 
rights  of  his  people,  till  the  barons  levied  war  againll  him  ; 
and,  after  various  fuccefs,  he  confirmed  this  charter  and 
the  charter  of  the  foreds,  in  the  parliament  of  Marlbridge, 
and  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  reign.  Afterwards,  by 
ftatutc  25  Edw.  I:  called  Confrmatio  chartaYum , whereby 
the  great  charter  is  direfted  to  be  allowed  as  the  common 
law,  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  declared  void  ; copies 
of  it  are  ordered  to  be  fent  to  all  cathedral  churches,  and 
read  twice  a year  to  the  people  ; and  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation is  direfted  to  be  as  condantly  denounced  againft  all 
thofe  that  by  word,  deed,  or  counfel,  aft  contrary  thereto, 
or  in  any  degree  infringe  it.  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves, 
that  it  was  confirmed  no  kfs  than  thirty-two  times,,  from  the 
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firft  Edward  to  Henry  IV.  Then,  after  a long  interval^ 
by  the  Petition  of  Right,  by  many  falutary  laws,  particu- 
larly the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  laftly  by  the  Aft  of  Settlement. 

The  Magna  Charta  is  the  bafis  of  the  Engliffi  laws  and 
liberties  : belides  thofe  provifions,  which  redrefied  many 
grievances  incident  to  feodal  tenures,  care  was  alfo  taken 
therein  to  proteft  the  fobjeft  againft  other  oppreffions,  fre- 
quently arifing  from  unreafonable  amercements,  from  illegal 
diflrefs,  or  other  procefs  for  debts  or  fervices  due  to  the 
crown,  and  from  the  tyrannical  abufe  of  the  prerogative  of 
purveyance,  and  pre-emption.  It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  for  felony  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  Hill  remains  ; pro- 
hibited for  the  future  the  grants  of  exclufive  fiffieries,  and 
the  ereftion  of  new  bridges,  fo  as  to  opprefs  the  neighbour- 
hood. With  refpeft  to  private  right,  it  ellablifhed  the  tefta- 
mentary  power  of  the  fubjeft  over  part  of  his  perfonal  ellate, 
the  reft  being  diilributed  among  his  wife  and  children  ; it 
laid  down  the  law  of  dower,  as  it  continued  ever  fince  ; and 
prohibited  the  appeals  of  women,  unlefs  for  the  death  of 
their  huffiands.  In  matters  of  public  police  and  national 
concern,  it  enjoined  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  ; 
gave  new  encouragement  to  commerce,  by  the  protection  of 
merchant-ftrangers ; and  forbad  the  alienation  of  lands  in 
mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  adminiilration  of  juftice  ; 
belides  prohibiting  all  denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Weitminiter,  that  the  fuitors 
might  no  longer  be  liaraffcd  with  following  the  king’s  per- 
fon  in  all  his  progrefles  ; and  at  the  fame  time  brought  the 
trials  of  ifiues  home  to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by 
direfting  affizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and  cf- 
tabli filing  annual  circuits  ; it  alfo  correfted  fome  abufes  then 
incident  to  the  trials  by  wager  of  law  and  cf  battle  ; di- 
refted  the  regular  awarding  of  inquell  for  life  or  member,; 
prohibited  the  king’s  inferior  mini llers  from  holding  pleas 
of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  charge,  whereby  many 
forfeitures  might  otherwife  have  unjulUy  accrued  t©  the  ex- 
chequer ; and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
inferior  tribunals  of  juftice,  the  county-court,  fheriff’s  torn, 
and  court-leet.  It  confirmed  and  eltablifhed  the  liberties 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs, 
towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  And  laftly,  (which 
alone  would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears  of  the  Great 
Charter)  it  protefted  every  individual  of  the  nation  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property,  unlefs 
declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the 
law  of  the  land.  Blackfi.  Comm.  vol.  iv. 

MAGNAL-LAVAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Bellac  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Limoges. 
The  place  contains  26^4,  and  the  canton  6759  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  162^  kiliometres,  in  five  communes. 

MAGNANINA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fmall 
bird  deferibed  by  Aldrovand,  Geiiier,  and  fome  other  au- 
thors, and  feeming  to  be  the  fame  with  our  hedge-fparrow, 
commonly  known  among  authors  by  the  name  of  curraca. 
See  Motacilla  modnlaris. 

MAGNANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Piacenza  ; 13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Piacenza. 

MAGNENTIUS,  Magnus,  in  Biography,  a German 
by  birth,  but  who,  from  being  a private  loldier,  rofe  to  the 
chief  employments  in  the  Roman  empire.  He  owed  his 
diilinguilhed  itation  to  the  circumllance  of  his  having  been 
made  a prifoner  of  war.  To  free  hirr.felf  from  chains  he 
joined  the  Roman  troops,  and  became  diftiiiguiffied  for 
valour.  He  was  commander  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean 
bands,  ftationed  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
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time  when  Conllans  I.  emperor  of  the  Weft,  had  incurred 
the  contempt  of  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence  and 
voluptuoufnefs.  In  350,  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  on 
the  murder  of  Conllans,  he  was  left  without  a rival  in  the 
Gallic  and  Italian  pnefedtures.  At  Rome,  Magnentius 
adled  with  great  tyranny,  and  by  his  various  extortions,  he 
was  enabled  to  levy  a very  powerful  army  to  maintain  his 
ufurped  authority.  So  formidable  did  he  appear,  that  Con- 
ilantius,  emperor  of  the  Ealt,  and  brother  of  the  deceafed 
Conllans,  fought  a peace,  on  the  terms  of  leaving  him  in 
polTeflion  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  his  propofals 
were  rejedled.  Conllantius  now  determined  to  attack  him  ; 
a bloody  battle  enfued,  which  terminated  m the  total  defeat 
of  Magnentius.  He  (led  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  alps,  and 
colledled  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  army,  polled  them  ad- 
vantageoufly  to  defend  the  paftes,  and  fpent  the  winter  in 
Aquileia.  After  this  he  went  to  Gaul,  and  obtained  a 
vidlory  over  the  van  of  the  purfuing  enemy  at  Pavia.  His 
troops,  however,  foon  fullained  another  defeat,  after  which 
he  took  refuge  in  Lyons,  where  he  difpatched  himfelf  with 
his  own  fw'ord.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  373, 
after  a reign  of  nearly  four  years.  The  example  of  filicide 
was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  ftrangled  himfelf  on  the 
news  of  his  brother’s  death.  A fevere  inquiiition  was  ex- 
tended over  all  who,  either  from  choice  or  compulfion,  had 
been  involved  in  the  caufe  of  Magnentius.  The  rnolt  inno- 
cent people  were  expofed  to  exile  and  coniifcation,  to  death 
and  torture,  and,  fays  Gibbon,  “ as  the  timid  are  always 
cruel,  the  mind  of  Conllantius  was  inacceffible  to  mercy.” 
Gibbon. 

MAGNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia,  on  the  N.  coaft,  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Pocock  to  be  the 
ancient  Didlamnum,  or  Didlynna  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of 

Canea. 

' Maones  Carneus,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by 
Cardan  and  fome  other  authors  to  a white  earth  dug  in 
Italy  and  fome  other  places,  and  called  alfo  by  many  cala- 
mita  alba.  It  is  an  indurated  earthy  (ubltance  of  the  liard- 
nefs  of  olleocolla,  and  is  of  a white  colour  variegated  with 
black  lines.  It  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  is 
hence  faid  to  attradl  flelh  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  magnet 
does  iron.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  if  an  iroji  llylus  be 
rubbed  over  with  this  llony  earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  flelh,  the  virtue  of  the  earth  will  heal  the  wound  as  foon 
as  made,  and  when  the  weapon  is  taken  forth,  there  will 
remain  no  appearance  of  hurt.  Cardan  affirms  that  he  faw 
this  tried  with  fuccefs,  but  fufpedls  witchcraft  in  the  cafe. 

MAGNESIA,  in  Agriculture , a fubllance  which  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  a pure  Hate  in  nature  ; it  is  conllantly 
combined  either  with  acids  in  the  form  of  earthy  fairs,  or 
mixed  with  other  earths,  as  ferpentinc,  Jlcatites,  talc,  ajhejlos, 
dec.  With  a view  to  moll  purpofes,  it  is  commonly  pre- 
pared by  the  decompolition  of  bitter  fait,  by  the  fixed  mild 
alkalies,  and  fubfequent  feparation  of  the  carbonic  acid  by 
calcination. 

But  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Tennant  feem  to  (hew,  that 
this  fubllance,  when  in  combination  with  calcareous  matters, 
fuch  as  that  of  lime,  Sec.  is  unfriendly  to  vegetation.  It  is, 
however,  obferved  by  lord  Dundonald,  that  it  is  found  “ in 
a variety  of  earths  and  Hones,  and  that  it  combines  with 
acids,  forming  neutral  falts,  all  of  which  are  very  foluble, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  promotes,  in  a very  conlider- 
ahle  degree,  the  growth  of  plants.  Magnefian  earths,  he 
conceives,  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  advantage  to  foils 
generally,  and  not  improperly,  called  four  foils,  containing 
green  vitriol,  anting  from  the  decompofition  of  pyrites.  It 
will  decompofe  the  metallic  fait  by  fuperior  affinity,  and 


form  with  the  acid  Epfom  fait,  known  in  a high  degree  to 
promote  vegetation  ; while  the  earth  of  iron  will  be  fepa- 
rated  in  the  Hate  of  an  ochre,  or  iron  combined  with  fixable 
air.” 

In  has  been  fuggefted  by  a writer,  in  the  Farmer’s  Maga- 
zine, likewife,  that  he  tried  the  vegetative  power  of  this 
fubllance,  by  lowing  oats  in  a pot  containing  one-tenth  part 
of  magnelia,  and  the  reft  common  earth,  in  which  they  grew 
and  throve  extremely  well  ; but  in  another  pot  containing 
magnelia  alone,  they  would  not  vegetate  at  all,  which  might, 
he  thinks,  be  expedlcd.  It  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  extir- 
pate forrel,  when  applied  on  lands  that  abound  with  it,  pro- 
bably by  neutralizing  the  acid,  which  is  the  cafe  with  lime. 
This  writer  has,  however,  applied  it  to  lands  overgrown 
with  forrel,  without  its  producing  fuch  beneficial  efTedis. 

Magnesia,  in  Chemi/iry,  one  cf  thofe  fubttances  that  pafs 
under  the  general  name  of  earths.  It  is  lefs  abundant  in  na- 
ture than  lime,  alumina,  or  filex,  but  more  abundant  than  any 
of  the  other  earths.  It  forms  a conliderable  part  of  the 
lime-ltone,  commonly  called  magnefian,  from  which  it  may 
be  obtained  by  diftolving  the  Hone  in  muriatic  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  magnelia  with  pure  ammonia. 

This  earth  was  little  known  before  its  nature  was  invefti- 
gated  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Black.  It  was  before 
frequently  confounded  with  iime. 

It  exifts,  in  combination  with  muriatic  and  fulphuric  acids, 
in  fea  water.  The  latter  fait  is  found  in  fome  mineral  waters, 
particularly  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Epfom,  known  by 
the  name  of  Epfom  fait. 

It  is  from  this  fait  that  the  magnefia  of  commerce  is  gene- 
rally procured.  The  fait  is  firll  diffidved  in  water;  then  to 
the  clear  folution  a quantity  of  common  carbonat  of  potafh  is 
added.  The  magnelia  is  precipitated  in  the  Hate  of  carbo- 
nat, which,  when  wafhed  and  dried,  c'onftitutes  the  mag- 
nelia commonly  ufed  in  medicine.  It  is  fometimes  expofed 
to  a ftrong  red  heat,  in  crucibles,  by  which  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled.  In  this  Hate  it  is  called  calcined  magnefia. 

If  the  precipitation  be  made  with  pure  ammonia  inilead 
ol  potafli,  the  earth  will  be  obtained  in  a Hate  of  tolerable 
purity. 

Magnefia,  in  a pure  Hate,  appears  in  the  form  of  powder, 
foft  to  the  feel,  and  perfeclly  white.  It  has  no  tatle,  but 
when  taken  into  the  mouth  it  excites  a peculiar  fenfation, 
arifing  from  the  rapid  abforption  of  the  faliva.  It  is  defti- 
tute  of  finel!,  but  emits  a peculiar  odour  when  moillure  is 
applied  to  it.  Its  fpeeific  gravity,  according  to  Kirwan,  is 
2.3.  Like  the  alkalies,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  it  changes 
the  blue  colour  of  fome  vegetables  to  that  of  green. 

It  does  not  undergo  any  rapid  change  by  expofure  to  the 
air.  It  (lowly  combines  with  water  and  carbonic  acid  ; the 
former  may  be  detected  by  dillillation,  and  the  latter  by  its 
effervefcence  with  an  acid. 

It  is  nearly  infoluble  in  water;  fince,  according  to  Kirwan, 
it  requires  7900  parts  of  water  to  difiblve  one  of  magnefia. 

Like  the  other  earths,  when  llridlly  pure,  it  is  not  fufi- 
ble  at  any  known  degree  of  heat,  although  it  is  capable  of 
fulion  when  mixed  with  other  earths.  Lime  and  magnefia, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  runs  through  the  crucible 
at  1 j’o1’  Wedgewood.  But  one  of  lime  to  four  of  magnefia 
did  not  melt  at  165  . In  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  latter 
to  three  of  the  former  ; they  melted  into  a greenifh-yellow 
glafs.  For  thefe  fadts  we  are  indebted  to  Kirwan. 

Magnelia  has  long  been  ful’pedted  to  be  a compound  body, 
but  not  with  much  ground  of  probability,  till  the  late  interelt- 
uig  experiments  by  Mr.  (fir  Humphrey)  Davy,  in  which  the 
alkalies  and  fome  of  the  earths  appear  to  be  compounds.  Ber- 
zelius is  faid  to  have  fucceeded  in  decompofing  magnefia  by 
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the  agency  of  the  Galvanic  battery.  The  earth  was  placed  in 
contaft  with  mercury,  and  he  fuppofed  that  the  bafe  of  the 
magnefia,  which  was  thought  to  be  metallic,  combined  with 
the  mercury,  forming  a peculiar  alloy.  Mr.  Davy  has  re- 
peated this  experiment,  with  the  fulphat  of  this  earth,  with  a 
fimilar  refult.  Attempts  have  lince  been  made  to  decompofe 
magnefia  in  various  ways,  by  Guy  Luffac  and  Thenard,  but 
without  any  fatisfaftory  refult. 

In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy,  although  he  did  not 
fucceed  in  obtaining  the  metal  from  the  alloy  with  mercury, 
he  found  that  magnefia  was  produced  by  throwing  the  alloy 
into  water.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
earth,  like  liqie  and  barytes,  is  a compound,  a peculiar  metal 
united  wi’h  oxygen,  between  which  the  affinity  may  be  fo 
great 'as  not  to  be  obtained,  but  with  great  difficulty.  It  is, 
therefore,  future  experiments  that  we  mufl  look  for  the 
final  Atrfhbfhmeut  of  the  compound  nature  of  this  earth. 

L is  an  ufeful  medicine  for  taking  up  acidity  in  the  fto- 
mach  ; and  has  lately  been  recommended  by  Mr  Brandt 
as  a lolvent  for  the  urinary  calculus  conftituted  by  the  uric 
acid. 

Magnefia  combines  with  fulphur,  but  very  imperfeftly  : 
if  two  of  the  earth  with  one  of  fulphur  be  expofed  to  heat 
in  a crucible,  the  mafs  becomes  yellow.  It  affords  a fmall 
quantity  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  when  thrown  into  water. 
If  the  heat  at  which  it  is  formed  be  a little  mcreafed,  the 
fulphur  is  expelled,  leaving  the  earth  pure.  It  does  not 
combine  with  phofphorus,  carbon,  nitrogen,  nor  the  metals, 
nor  with  any  of  the  metallic  oxyds. 

There  is  no  a&ion  between  magnefia  and  the  alkalies. 
The  fallibility  of  magnefia  by  tile  carbonats  of  the  alkalies, 
is  occ.ifioned  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  leaves  the  alkali 
and  combines  with  the  earth. 

Salts  f Magnefia. — The  greater  proportion  of  the  mag- 
nefian  faits  are  of  no  known  life,  a :d  have  in  confequence 
been  little  examined.  The  fulphat  is  the  only  one  with 
which' we  are  much  acquainted,  from  its  well  known  virtues 
as  a purgative. 

Sulphat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  is  found  native  in  fca 
water  ; in  the  waters  of  Epfom,  from  which  it  has  been 
called  Epfom  fait,  and  in  many  mineral  waters.  That  ufed 
in  medicine  is  obtained  from  the  above  fources.  Several 
fchifiofe  Hones  contain  fulphur  and  magnefia,  which  being 
expofed  to  air  with  moilture,  the  fulphur  is  converted  into 
fu  phuric  acid,  and,  combining  with  the  magnefia,  forms  this 
fait,  which  is  feparated  from  the  heterogeneous  matter  by 
cryfi  all  :z  at  ion. 

The  efflorefcence  formed  on  brick  walls  is  principally 
found  to  be  fulphat  of  magnefia,  fometimes  mixed  with 
nitre. 

Sulphat  of  magnefia  difiblves  in  its  own  weight  of  water 
at  60  . On  evaporation  and  flow  cooling,  this  fait  cryftal- 
lizes  in  the  form  of  four-fided  prifms ; it  has  a bitter  and 
difagreeable  tafte.  The  cryftals  have  the  property  of 
double  refraction.  When  expofed  to  the  air  they  foon 
lofe  their  water 'of  cryftallization,  and  appear  in  the  form 
of  white  powder.  When  expofed  to  a ftrong  heat,  it  firft 
fufes  in  its  water  of  cryftallization,  which  foon  efcapes. 
If  the  heat  be  continued  and  raifed  to  high  temperature, 
it  melts  into  a vitreous  mafs.  It  is  compofed,  according  to 
the  analyfis  of  Bergman,  of  33  acid,  19  magnefia,  and  48 
water;  according  to  Wenzel,  30.64  acid,  16.86  magnefia, 
and  52.5  water.  Dalton  makes  the  atom  of  magnefia  to 

34  4-  17  100 

be  17,  that  of  fulphuric  acid  34.  Then  — — = 

which  gives  67.8  acid,  and  32.2  magnefia.  If  we  take  the 


acid  and  bafe  only,  in  the  analyfis  of  Wenzel  we  fhall  have 

30.64  4-  16.86  100  .,  , - 

= 64  5>  or  6+  S acld>  and  35-5  magnefia. 


This  fait  has  the  property  of  combining  with  fome  other 
of  the  fulphats  which  form  compounds,  having  peculiar 
properties.  Thefe,  like  the  reft  of  the  compounds  called 
triple  faits,  perhaps  in  all  cafes,  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  cryftallizing  together,  from  the  analo- 
gous form  of  their  cryftals,  and  ought  not  to  be  confidered 
as  diftinct  fpccies,  fiuce  on  analyfis  they  are  found  to  confift 
of  certain  proportions  of  the  two  faits,  rather  than  of  two 
bafes  united  to  one  common  quantity  of  acid.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  thefe  faits,  when  in  folution,  would 
poffefs  the  individual  properties  of  the  tv>o  faits,  being  in 
this  fituation  a mere  mixture. 

The  fulphat  of  magnefia  and  potafh  is  laid  to  be  com- 
poftd  of  three  parts  of  fulphat  of  potafh,  and  four  of  fulphat 
of  magnefia.  The  cryftals  are  of  a rhomboidal  forms 

The  fulphat  of  magnefia  and  foda  is  compofed  of  fix  of 
fulphat  of  magnefia,  and  five  of  fulphat  of  potalh.  Its  cryf- 
tals are  prifmatic. 

Sulphat  of  Magnefia  and  Ammonia  is  in  the  form  of 
oflahedrons,  and  conlifts  of  68  of  fulphat  of  magnefia,  and 
32  of  fulphat  of  ammonia. 

Nitrat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  is  formed  by  faturating 
the  nitric  acid  with  magnefia.  On  evaporating  the  folution 
to  a certain  extent,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool,  the  fait  cryftal- 
lizes  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  prifms,  which,  when  fmall, 
have  the  appeat^inee  of  needles.  The  tafte  of  this  fait  is 
unpleafantly  bitter,  like  moll  other  of  the  magnefian  faits. 
It  difioives  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60  ; it  is  alfo 
folubie  in  nine  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  .84.  When  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  Ipeedily  becomes  liquid,  by  attracting  moif- 
ture  from  the  air. 

When  expofed  to  a ftrong  heat,  it  affords  oxygen  and 
nitrous  oxyd,  the  acid  being  decompofed,  leaving  the  earth 
behind  in  a Hate  of  purity. 

Its  compofition  by  the  analyfis  of  Brrgman  is  43  acid, 
27  magnefia,  and  30  water  ; by  Richter’s,  69. 6 acid,  and 
30.4  hate  ; by  Kirivan’s,  46  acid,  22  bafe,  and  32  water  ; 
and  by  Wenzel,  72  acid,  and  28  bafe. 

The  weight  of  the  atom  of  acid  is  19,  that  of  the  bafe 
17.  Then,  fince  the  nitrats  are  fuper  faits,  we  have 

17+19x2  100 

- ^ ^ = — — , or  pg  acid,  and  31  magnefia,  nearly. 

Muriat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  abounds  in  fea  water, 
and  in  fome  mineral  waters.  It  may  alfo  be  formed  by 
adding  carbonat  of  magnefia  to  muriatic  acid,  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  ceafes.  When  the  folution  is  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fidence of  fyrup,  and  expofed  to  a temperature  of  32A 
cryftals  of  a needle  fliape  are  formed,  although  in  fmall 
quantity  and  with  difficulty. 

It  has  a pungent  bitter  tafte.  It  is  folubie  in  one-half  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  almoft  any  proportion  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  alfo  very  folubie  in  pure  alcohol. 

This  fait  is  very  deliquefeent  from  its  great  attradlion  for 
moifturc.  In  confequence  of  the  fame  property,  a portion 
of  it  is  evaporated  with  the  water  in  which  it  is  diffolved, 
when  expofed  to  a boiling  heat.  It  is  decompofable  by 
heat,  the  acid  being  expelled. 

By  the  analyfis  of  Kirwan,  its  compofition  is  34.59  acid, 
31.7  bafe,  and  34.34  water.  By  Wenzel’s,  57  acid,  and 
43  bafe.  The  atom  of  muriatic  acid  being  22,  we  have 
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the  acid  is  therefore  56.4,  and  43 .6  bafe 


22  + 17  _ 100 
22  ~ 56. 4’ 

The  acid  and  bafe  of  Kirwan’s  analyfis,  reduced  to  the  xoo, 
will  be  52  acid,  and  48  bafe. 

Hyperoxymuriat  of  Magnefia. — When  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  is  parted  through  a mixture  of  water  and  magnefia, 
we  do  not  obtain  an  oxymuriat,  but  the  common  muriat 
mixed  with  the  hyperoxymuriat.  This  fait  has  fimilar  pro- 
perties to  thofe  of  the  hyperoxymuriat  of  lime,  the  fubftance 
at  prefent  in  ufe  for  bleaching. 

Phofphat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  di- 
re&ly  adding  the  bale  to  the  acid,  as  in  the  muriat  of  mag- 
nefia ; or  it  may  be  formed  more  perfettly,  by  adding  a folu- 
tion  of  fulphat  of  magnefia  to  a folution  of  an  equal  weight 
of  phofphat  of  foda.  In  a few  hours,  the  fait  in  queftion 
w'll  appear  in  beautiful  tranfparent' cryftals. 

Thefe  cryftals  are  in  the  ftiape  of  hexagonal  prifms, 
foluble  in  15  parts  of  water  at  6o°.  It  has  but  little  tafte. 
When  expofed  to  dry  air,  it  foon  lofes  its  water  of  cryftal- 
lization,  and  affumes  the  ftate  of  white  powder.  It  is  not 
decompofed  by  heat,  but  melts  and  becomes  vitreous. 

A compound  fait,  denominated  the  phofphat  of  magnefia  and 
ammonia,  has  been  found  by  Foureroy  in  the  calculous  con- 
cretions found  in  the  colon  of  the  horfe. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  folutions  of  the  two  falts 
together.  A fait  of  difficult  folubility  is  precipitated.  This 
fait  is  found  to  be  an  ingredient  of  urine,  and  will  appear  in 
cryftals,  when  that  fluid  is  expofed  in  clofe  veflels  for  fome 
time.  It  is  partly  from  this  fait  that  phofphorus  is  obtained 
by  the  diftillation  of  urine.  The  ammonia  is  given  out, 
leaving  the  phofphoric  acid,  which  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen 
by  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  urine. 

According  to  the  analyfes  of  Foureroy  and  Vauquelin,  it 
is  compofed  of  33  phofphat  of  ammonia,  33  phofphat  of 
magnefia,  and  33  water. 

Float  of  Magnefia. — When  magnelia  is  added  to  the 
fluoric  acid,  by  a little  at  once,  it  is  for  fome  time  dilLlved, 
but  as  it  approaches  faturation,  it  falls  down  in  the  itate  of 
white  powder.  This  fhews  that  the  fait  is  foluble  in  excefs 
of  acid.  In  its  neutral  ftate,  it  is  infoluble  in  water.  No 
analyfis  has  been  given  of  this  fait.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  compofed  in  the  neutral  ftate,  of  15  acid  to  17  acid,  or 

bv  the  100  it  will  be  — -+  ^ = IC°,  or  47  acid  and  53 
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bafe. 

Borat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  diffolv- 
ing  magnefia  in  boracic  acid.  It  affords  cryftals  by  evapo- 
ration. It  diffolves  lparingly  in  water,  and  is  foluble  in 
acetic  acid.  Alcohol  is  faid  to  diffolve  the  boracic  acid 
from  it,  while  the  earth  falls  down.  This  fait  is  found 
native  in  Germany.  It  has  the  property  of  becoming  electri- 
cal by  heat ; the  truncated  angles  being  plus,  and  the  op- 
pofite  ones  minus. 

Carbonat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  ad- 
ding a folution  of  carbonat  of  potafti  to  fulphat  of  mag- 
nefia. A white  powder  is  precipitated,  which,  when  wafhed 
and  dried,  con ftitutes  the  magnefia  ufed  in  medioine.  (See 
Carbonat  of  Magnefia.)  It  is  flightly  foluble  in  water,  at 
leaft  more  fo  than  the  earth  itfelf.  If,  however,  the  fuper- 
carbonat  of  potafh  be  added  to  the  folution  of  fulphat  of 
magnefia,  a fupercarbonat  of  magnefia  wall  be  formed, 
which  is  more  foluble  and  capable  of  cryftallization  by  eva- 
poration, their  form  being  that  of  hexagonal  prifms.  It  is 
laid  to  be  foluble  in  48  parts  of  cold  water,  but  lefs  foluble 
in  hot  water.  It  is,  however,  in  all  likelihood  much  more 


foluble  when  it  is  firft  formed,  or  when  the  decompofition  of 
the  fulphat  takes  place  by  the  fupercarbonat  of  potafh. 
There  appears  much  iaconfiftency  in  the  analyfis  by  dif- 
ferent chemifls.  The  carbonat  by  theory  fhould  confift  of 
19.4  acid,  to  17  bafe,  or  in  the  100,  53.3  acid,  and  46.7 
bafe.  The  fupercarbonat  confifts  of  2 x 19.4  acid,  and  17 
bafe.  In  the  100,  69.5  acid,  and  30.5  magnefia. 

Acetat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  may  be  direftly  formed, 
by  difTolving  magnefia  in  the  acetic  acid.  It  does  not 
cryftallize  when  evaporated  to  drynefs,  it  foon  attracts 
moifture  from  the  air.  It  is  very  foluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Its  component  parts,  according  to  Richter,  are  70.65 
acid,  and  29.35  bafe. 

Oxalat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  is  nearly  infoluble  in  water 
as  well  as  alcohol. 

Tartrat  of  Magnefia. — The  tartaric  acid  diffolves  mag- 
nefia, forming  a fait  which  cryftallizes  in  needles. 

Citrat  of  Magnefia. — This  fait  may  be  formed  like  the 
laft,  by  adding  the  bafe  to  the  acid.  It  does  not  afford 
cryftals.  It  is  compofed  of  66.66  acid,  and  33  34  bafe. 

Malat  of  Magnefia  is  a deliquefeent  fait. 

Camphorat  of  Magnefia. — When  magnefia-  is  boiled  with 
cryftals  of  camphoric  acid  in  water,  they  unite,  forming  a 
fait,  which,  on  evaporation  and  cooling,  falls  down  in  fmall 
feales.  The  reft  of  the  magnefian  falts  are  not  known  to 
be  of  any  importance. 

Magnesia  Alla , P.  L.  1787,  Magnefia  Carlonas,  or 
Carbonate  of  Magnefia,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a fine  white 
powder,  which  formerly  at  Rome  bore  the  name  of  the 
Count  of  Palma ; though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
preparation  was  carried  from  Germany  into  Italy.  It  was, 
however,  for  feveral  years,  a celebrated  fecret,  in  poffeffion 
of  fome  particular  perfons,  till  the  method  of  preparing  it 
was  made  public  by  Lancifi  in  the  year  1717,  and  after- 
wards by  Hoffman  in  1722.  It  was  then  extraHed  from 
the  mother-ley,  or  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryf- 
tallization of  rough  nitre ; either  by  precipitation  with  a 
folution  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  or  by  evaporating  the  liquor, 
and  calcining-  the  dry  refidaum,  fo  as  to  diflipate  the  acids 
by -which  the  earth  had  been  made  diffoluble.  As  quick- 
lime is  commonly  much  employed  in  moft  of  the  German, 
French,  and  other  European  nitre-works,  fhe  fubftance 
obtained  from  the  mother-leys  of  thofe  works  is  rather  a 
calcareous  earth  than  magnefia,  and  appears  to  be  fuch  by 
its  burning  into  quick-lime,  and  forming  a felenites  with  the 
vitriolic  acid.  Magnefia  was  called  the  miraculum  chemicum, 
becaufe  from  two  pellucid  liquors  a coagulum  is  formed, 
which  contains  this  fubftance. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Black,  related  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyf.  and  Hit.  Eff.  vol.  ii.  art.  8.  we  learn,  that 
magnefia  is  foluble,  with  effervefcence,  in  vitriolic,  nitrous, 
marine,  and  acetous  acids  ; forming,  with  the  vitrioiic  acid, 
cr)  ftals  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Epfom  fait,  and  with  the 
nitrous  acids,  cryftals  which  deliquiated  in  a moift  air  : with 
marine  acid  it  formed  no  cryftals ; but  the  faline  matter  be- 
ing evaporated  to  drynefs,  foon  deliquiated  by  expofure  to 
air : with  diftilled  vinegar  it  formed  no  cryftals  by  evapora- 
tion, but  a faline  mafs,  vifeid  when  warm,  refembling  glue 
in  colour  and  confidence,  and  brittle  when  cold.  Magnefia 
was  found  to  lofe,  by  calcination,  feven-twelfths  of  its 
weight,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  effervefeing 
with  acids ; whence  the  fubftance  loft  by  calcination  was 
gas,  or  fixable  air : neverthelefs  this  gas,  and  almoft  the 
whole  weight  loft  by  calcination,  were  reftored  to  it  by  fo- 
lulion  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  precipitation  from  them  by  a mild 
fixed  alkali,  the  gas  of  which  it  abforbed : in  this  laft  re- 
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fpeft  it  feemed  analogous  to  the  calcareous  earths,  but  dif- 
fered from  them  in  other  properties  ; particularly  in  thefe, 
that  when  calcined,  it  was  not  foluble  in  water,  nor  com- 
municated any  feniible  impregnation  to  it,  and  that  it  did 
not,  like  them,  when  calcined,  become  cauftic  or  acrid. 

Dr.  Black  alfo  found,  that  magnefia  was  precipitated 
from  acids  by  volatile  alkali ; that,  wherf  uncalcined,  it  pre- 
cipitated calcareous  earth  from  acids ; but  when  calcined,  or 
in  any  other  way  deprived  of  its  gas,  it  did  not  precipitate 
thefe  earths  : when  uncalcined  or  united  with  gas,  it  pre- 
cipitated lime  from  lime-water ; which  fhews  that  the  cal- 
careous earth  had  a ftronger  power  to  combine  with  the  gas, 
than  the  magnolia  had,  fince  the  former  earth  took  this  gas 
from  the  latter ; by  which  means  the  former  was  rendered 
mild  and  unfoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  was  precipitated. 
This  property  fuggelled  to  Dr.  Allton  a method  of  pro- 
curing fweet  water  at  lea,  by  adding  magnefia  to  water,  the 
putrefaftion  of  which  has  been  prevented  by  the  previous 
■addition  of  quick-lime.  M.  Monnet  obferves,  that  mag- 
tiefia,  combined  with  fnlpbur,  generally  invelopes  Itrata  of 
coal : M.  Margraaf  has  dilcovered  that  the  ferpentine  earths 
in  Saxony  contain  magnelia  : and  M.  Monnet  adds,  that  the 
■marly  and  alfo  the  alum  earths  contain  it. 

The  directions  for  preparing  it,  given  in  the  lalt  London 
Pharmacopeia,  are  as  follow:  Take  of  fulphat  of  magnefia, 
'fubcarbonat  of  potafs,  of  each  a pound,  and  water  three 
gallons.  Difiolve  the  fubcarbonat  of  potafs  in  three  pints 
of  the  water,  and  (train  ; dilfolve  alfo  the  fulphat  of  mag- 
mefia  feparately  in  five  pints  of  the  water,  and  itrain  : then 
add  the  relt  of  the  water  to  the  latter  folution  ; apply  heat, 
and  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the  former  folution,  ilirring  them 
•well  together ; next  (train  through  a linen  cloth  ; lattly, 
wa(h  the  powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and  dry  it 
■upon  bibulous  paper  in  a heat  of  200 The  double  de- 
compoiition  ot  the  falts  ufed  in  this  procefs  yields  carbonat 
-of  magnefia  and  fulphat  of  potafs,  the  firft  of  which  it  is 
the  objeCV  to  collett  as  free  as  pofiible  from  the  laft.  Hence, 
as  the  newly  formed  fulphat  of  potafs  requires  a large  pro- 
portion of  water  for  its  folution,  fucli  a proportion  is  di- 
rected in  the  firft  inftance,  and  it  is  afterwards  well  vvafhed 
■with  more.  If  water  be  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  it  will  difiolve  carbonat  of  magnefia  ; and  hence  the 
liquor  is  made  to  boil,  for  the  purpofe  of  detaching  it.  If 
the  two  folutions  be  mixed  cold,  and  the  precipitate  left  for 
fome  days  upon  the  filter  without  artificial  drying,  many 
large  and  perfeCt  cryftals  of  carbonat  of  magnefia  will  be 
formed  in  it.  The  fubfequent  heat,  by  which  the  powder 
is  dried,  fhould  not  be  great  enough  to  detach  any  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  The  prefent  procefs  will  yield  a pure  and 
elegant  preparation  : its  form  is  that  of  a white  powder, 
eafily  fviable,  and,  according  to  Fourcroy,  if  the  bafe  be 
fully  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  cryftals,  (for  in 
its  ordinary  form  it  is  a fubcarbonat,)  100  parts  contain  of 
carbonic  acid  50,  of  magnefia  25,  of  water  2J  ; and  if  not 
•fo  faturated,  but  in  its  ftate  of  fub-falt,  of  carbonic  acid  4S, 
of  magnefia  40,  and  of  water  12.  In  commerce,  the  mu- 
riat  of  magnefia  contained  in  the  refiduary  liquor,  after  the 
cryftallization  of  muriat  of  foda  from  fea-watcr,  is  dccem- 
pofed  by  a iimilar  procefs,  and  yields  a large  proportion  of 
the  ordinary  magnelia  of  the  markets.  The  dofe  of  car- 
bonat of  magnefia  to  adults  is  from  3 ft  to  3ii,  and  of  ful- 
phat from  3i  to  Ji.  See  Carsonat  of  Alagnefut,  and  the 
preceding  article. 

Mr.  Henry,  an  ingenious  apothecary  at  Manchefter,  lias 
communicated  the  following  procefs  for  making  the  mag- 
nefia. Difiolve  any  quantity  of  fal  catharticus  a narus  in  its 
own  weight  of  water  ; filter  and  add  to  it  by  degrees  a fil- 
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tered  folution  of  pearl  or  pot-afhes,  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  ftirring  them  gently,  until  the  mixed  liquors  have 
acquired  the  appearance  of  a complete  coagulum  ; then  dc- 
fift  from  adding  any  more  of  the  alkaline  lixivium,  and  im- 
mediately throw  the  mixture  into  a large  vefiel  of  boiling 
water  ; keep  it  boiling  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it 
out,  and  put  it  into  glazed  earthen  veflels  ; as  foon  as  the 
powder  hath  fubfided,  and  before  the  water  is  quite  cold, 
pour  it  off,  and  add  a frefii  quantity  of  boiling  water : re- 
peat thefe  ablutions  with  hot  water  feveral  times,  till  the 
liquor  hath  entirely  loft  its  faline  tafte : then  let  it  be  fo 
agitated  as  to  fufpend  the  finer  parts  of  the  powder,  in 
which  ftate  decant  it  into  other  veflels,  and  having  feparated 
the  water  from  the  magnefia,  by  inclination,  put  it  on  large 
chalk-ftones,  till  a confiderable  part  of  the  humidity  is  ab- 
forbed  ; then  wrap  it  up  in  (heets  of  white  paper,  and  dry  it 
before  the  fire.  Pour  hot  water  upon  the  remaining  powder, 
ftir  and  decant  it  in  its  turbid  ftate,  and  feparate  the  mag- 
nefia from  the  water  as  before  : thus  the  whole,  or  moll  of 
it,  will  be  reduced  to  an  equal  degree  of  finenefs.  The 
larger  the  quantity  of  water  into  which  the  precipitated 
powder  is  caft,  the  more  fpcedily  and  perfectly  will  the 
vitriolated  tartar,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  alkali 
with  the  acid  of  the  fal.  cath.  be'wafhed  off.  The  neutral 
fait  fliauld  be  wafhed  off  as  quickly  as  pofiible  ; otherwile,  by 
allowing  the  mixture  to  (land  for  fome  time,  the  powder 
concretes  into  minute  grains,  which,  when  viewed  with  a 
microfcope,  appear  to  be  aflemblages  of  needles  diverging 
from  a point.  Thefe  concretions  cannot  be  re-diffolved  by 
any  wafhirg,  however  long  continued.  Dr.  Black  orders 
four  times  the  quantity  of  water  to  that  of  the  folution  for 
throwing  the  coagulum  into  ; but  Mr.  Henry  obferves,  that 
this  quantity  is  much  too  little.  The  water  flionld  be  pure, 
and  diftilled  water  is  the  belt,  provided  it  be  kept  tiil  its 
empyreuma  is  gore  off.  Hard  or  impure  water  makes  mag- 
nefia coarfe  and  difagreeable.  The  chalk- Hones  on  which 
the  magnelia  is  dried  fhould  be  expofed  to  a moderate  heat, 
that  the  moifttire  may  evaporate  quickly  : and  cleanlinefs 
fhould  be  particularly  attended  to  through  the  whole  pro- 
cefs. 

The  magnefia  is  recommended  by  HolTman,  as  an  ureful 
antacid,  a fafe  and  inofienfive  laxative  in  doles  of  a dram  or 
two,  and  a diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  when  given  in  fmaller 
dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  It  is  now  much  in  life, 
particularly  in  heart -burns,  for  correcting  acidities  in  the 
primas  vise,  and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many  dit - 
orders  to  which  children  are  fubjeCt  on  this  account.  It  is 
preferred  to  all  common  abforbeuts,  on  account  of  its  laxa- 
tive quality,  which  it  manifells  when  it  meets  with  an  acid  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  If  it  is  mixed  with  rhubarb,  it 
prevents  the  rhubarb  from  leaving  a collivenefs  behind.  If 
the  magnefia  is  neither  accompanied,  nor  met  with  by  an 
acid,  it  is  not  purgative,  but  (imply  abforbent. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  life  of  magnefia  by  Hoff- 
man and  others,  that  it  frequently  produced  flatulencies, 
griuings,  and  other  tineafy  feufations,  particularly  in  weak 
bowels.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  thefe  lymptoms  mult 
have  been  produced  by  the  great  quantity  of  fixed  air  con- 
tained in  it,  and  difeharged  from  it  in  corlequence  of  its 
meeting  and  effervefeing  with  an  acid  in  the  (tomach  or  in- 
tellincs.  Dr.  Percival,  therefore,  fuggelted  to  Mr.  Henry 
the  idea  of  depriving  it  of  its  air,  with  a view  of  obviating 
thefe  tronblefome  fymptoms  occafionaily  attending  the  u(e 
-ot  it.  For  this  purpofe  the  magnefia  fhould  be  ca  deed  by 
putting  it  in  a common  crucible,  placing  it  in  a glowing 
fire,  and  keeping  it  red-hot  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours. 
The.  magnefia  thus  treated  was  found  to  be  equally  purga- 
tive, 
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tive,  when  given  In  half  Its  former  dofe,  and  is  deprived,  by 
this  procefs,  of  the  difagreeable  qualities  above  mentioned, 
and  acquires  likewife  new  proper!  ies,  which  render  it  likely 
to  anfwer  fome  other-important  pra&ical  purpofe.  By  cal- 
cination it  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  generating  air  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  but  it  is  qualified  to  abforb,  or 
render  fixed,  that  which  it  finds  there,  and  which  is  pro- 
duced, fometimes  in  too  great  quantities,  in  the  procefs  of 
digeftion  ; and  it  is  confequently  adapted  to  relieve  thofe 
colics  or  other  diforders,  which  are  commonly  called  fla- 
tulent. In  this  refpedl  it  promifes,  as  Mr.  Henry  obferyes, 
to  be  much  more  efficacious  than  the  whole  tribe  of  carmina- 
tives, from  which  it  efientially  differs  with  regard  to  its 
mode  of  operation  and  effe&s..  It  appears  likewife  to  be 
the  moll  proper  cathartic  for  patients  afflicted  with  the  ftone, 
who  arc  under  a courfe  of  the  foap-ley  ; as  it  cannot,  like  the 
vegetable  purgatives,  counteract  the  lixivium,  by  throwing 
air  into  it  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  muft  abforb  a part  of  that 
air,  which  is  already  in  the  prims  vise,  and  which  would 
otherwife  be  attracted  by  the  caultie  alkali,  and  render  it 
lefs  capable  of  acting  on  the  calculus.  In  order  to  produce 
thel'e  effe&s,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  magnefia, 
intended  for  calcination,  fliould  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
admixture  of  calcareous  earth ; as  in  that  procefs,  this  lalt 
mentioned  fubilance  mult  neceffarily  be  deprived  of  its  air, 
or  rendered  cauftic  ; and  the  maglielia  which  c«ntains  it  will 
accordingly  impregnate  the  water  in  which  it  is  infufed  with 
the  tafte  and  qualities  of  lime-water.  Mr.  Glafs’s  magnefia, 
which  has  been  fo  highly  extolled,  appears,  by  Mr.  Henry’s 
experiments,  to  contain  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  cal- 
careous earth.  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  art.  16.  Henry’s 
Exp.  and  Obf.  1 773 - 

Magnesia  A Jigra,  in  Chemifry.  See  Manganese. 

Magnesia,  Opalina,  Opalin , or  ruby-coloured  magnefia 
of  antimony,  is  made,  according  to  the  diredlions  of  Le- 
inery,  of  equal  parts  of  antimony,  nitre,  and  decrepitated 
fea-falt.  It  is  a much  weaker  emetic  than  the  liver  of  an- 
timony. 

.Magnesia  Ufa,  P.  L.  1787.  Magnefia,  in. the  Materia 
Medico,  is  prepared  by  burning  four  ounces  of  carbonat  of 
magnefia  in  a very  ftrong  fire,  101-  two- hours,  or  until  acetic 
acid,  being  dropped  in,  extricates  no  bubbles  of  gas.  Here 
it  may  be  noted  that  a definite  quantity  has  been  preferibed 
merely  for  the  fake  of  precilion,  and  not  as  influencing  the 
quality  of  the  product.  This  preparation  was  the  “ mag- 
nelia  ufta”  of  the  former  Pharmacopeia  ; but  as  the  term 
“magnefia”  is  correftly  ufed  to  exprefs  only  the  pure  earth, 
fo  it"  has  been  thought  proper  to  apply  it  decidedly  in  the 
prefent  inltance,  although  in  common  language,  the  fame 
term  may  be  molt  generally  applied  to  the  carbonat,  and 
the  epithet  calcined  added  to  exprefs  the  prefent  preparation. 
The  procefs  depends  upon  the  expullion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  carbonat  by  beat,  and  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  hence 
the  carbonat  yields  about  half  its  weight,  or  rather  ,7,ths  of 
the  pure  magnefia.  It  may  be  confidered  as  infoluble  in 
water  ; for  Kirwan  dates  7900  times  its  weight  to  be  necef- 
fary  for  this  purpofe  at  -6o  . The  dofe  of  magnefia  for 
adults  is  from  3 ft  to  3 j. 

Magnesia,  in  And  nt  Geography,  a province  fituated  on  a 
prninfula  E.  of  Theffaly,  and  S.£.  of  Macedonia;  which 
fome  geographers  have  annexed  to  the  former  country,  and 
others  have  deferibed  as  part  of  the  latter.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  place  this  province  in  Macedonia,  and  in  their  time  the 
Romans  had  annexed  it  to  this  country  : but  before  the  kings 
of  Macedonia  had  extended  their  conquelts  beyond  mount 
Olympus,  Magnefia  was  reckoned  a portion  of  Theffaly. 
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It  bad  been  denominated  ./Eneonia  and  alfo  Magnes  campus. 
The  peninfula  on  which  it  was  fnuated  bounded  on  the  S.W. 
the  Sinus  Pelafgiactis,  the  entrance  of  which  formed  a iti ait, 
having  on  the  N.E.  the  iEantium  promontorium  in  Magne- 
fia, and  to  the  S.W.  the  Antron  in  Phthiotis.  Magnefia 
extended  as  far  as  mount  Offa,  and  as  fome  fay,  to  the  valley 
of  Tempe  ; and  M d’Anville  places  to  the  N.  VV.  of  it, 
the  country  called  Pelafgiotis.  In  Magnefia  were  found 
the  following  towns,  viz.  Magnefia,  Phera  now  Sidero,  Je- 
rufat  or  Fanifar,  Melibcra  parva,  Ilcos,  Demetrias  now 
Demetriada,  Pagafas,  and  Tempe  Theffala.  Its  mountains 
were  Offa  now  Coffovo,  and  Pelion,  and  its  promontories 
were  thofe  of  Magnefia  and  Sepias. 

Magnesia,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  fituated 
on  the  eaffern  coaft,  at  the  bottom  of  a fmail  gulf. 

Magnesia  ad  Maandrum,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in 
Ionia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Masander  ; 15  miles 
S.E.  of  Ephefus.  This,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
was  one  of  thofe  towns  given  by  Artaxerxes  to  Themiftocles. 
According  to  Pliny,  this  town  was  a colony  of  Magnefians 
of  Theffaly,  united  with  the  Cretans.  The  Turks  call  it 
“ Guzel-Hifar,”  or  the  beautiful  caitle. 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  or  Magnefia  Sipy/i,  a town  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Lydia,  at  thi  foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  S.  of  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Hyllus  or  Phrygius,  and  the  Hae- 
mus.  The  vidlory  obtained  by  the  Romans  over  Antiochus, 
near  this  city,  rendered  it  famous.  Strabo  lay  s,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Near  it  was  a beautiful  plain  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Sipylus. 

MAGNESITE,  Native  Magnefia  ; Native  Talc  Earth, 
Jam.  ; Reine  or  Naturliche  Talk-erde,  Wern.  ; Magneft , 
Karften  ; Magnefe  native,  Broch.  ; Magnefite  de  Mitchell , 
Brongn. ; Magnefe  carbonatee,  Haiiy. 

The  following  defeription  is  derived  from  the  original  na- 
tive magnefia  ot  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  that  of  Piemont  deferibed 
by  Giobert.  All  the  others  we  find  mentioned  by  authors 
are  dubious. 

Colour  yellowifli-grey,  or  a dirty-yellowifh  white,  that  of 
Piemont  blueilh-white  before  it  has  be’en  much  expofed  to  the 
air  ; that  of  Moravia  is  marked  with  blackifli-brown  ftains, 
penetrating  from  the  furface  into  the  interior,  as  alfo  marbled 
with  grey  and  blueifligrey  fpota. 

It  is  always  found  maffive,  generally  in  rounded  pieces, 
fometimes  of  the  fize  of  a man’s  head,  and  of  earthy  afpe£t 
thefe  pieces  are  fometimes  found  with  fiffures,  but  not  with 
rounded  cells. 

Its  hardnefs  variable ; in  its  more  compact  ftate  the 
Moravian  variety  fcratches  calcareous  fpar,  but  is  fcratched 
by  fluor  fpar  ; the  moft  compaft  Piedmontefe  varieties  are 
ffill  harder.  It  is  alfo  found  in  a friable  ftate,  when  it  foils 
the  fingers. 

Fra&ure  flat  conchoidal,  approaching  to  even  ; dull. 

Its  tenacity  is  inconfiderable,  efpecially  in  thofe  varieties 
that  contain  no  filica. 

Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  more  or  lefs  {harp* 
edged. 

It  is  generally  perfeftly  opaque  ; fometimes  very  thin  frag- 
ments are  tranflucent  at  the  edges. 

It  is  fcarcelv  at  all  un&uous  to  the  feel.  It  adheres  to  the 
tongue. 

, Specific  gravity  of  the  whitifh  variety  from  Moravia,  when 
penetrated  by  water,  2.881,  and  when  not  thoroughly  fatu- 
ratedwith  it,  2.456  ; Habede. 

Magnefite  is  perfe&ly  infufible  before  the  blowpipe.  In 
a ftrong  heat  it  lofes  its  carbonic  acid,  contrails  and  acquires 

a fufticient 
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a fufficient  degree  of  hardnefs  to  fcratch  glafs.  It  diffolves 
with  effervefcencein  concentrated  acids  ; but  Giobert  informs 
us  that  the  variety  of  Caftellamonte  contains  no  carbonic 
acid  when  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ; whence,  as  in  all  other 
refpe&s  it  is  like  the  magnefia  from  Baudiffero,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  alfo  the  latter  is  originally  deftitute  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  tha‘  it  only  contains  it,  when,  after  alongexpo- 
fure  to  contatt  with  the  air,  it  can  abforb  it  from  the  at- 
mofphere. 

The  following  are  the  refults  of  the  analyfes  that  have 
been  lately  given  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  fubftance. 
Thofe  of  Hrubfchitz,  in  Moravia,  according  to  the  expe- 
riments of  the  accurate  Bucholz,  contain 

Variety  I. 

Magneffa  - 0.48 

Carbonic  acid  0.52 

100 


Variety  II. 


Magnefia 

46.59 

Carbonic  acid 

51- 

Alumine 

1. 

Oxyd  of  iron  and" 
manganefe 

J.  0.25 

Lime 

0.16 

Water  - 

1. 

100. 


Variety  III. 


Magnefia 

45.42 

Carbonic  acid 

47- 

Silica 

4.50 

W ater  - 

2. 

Alumine 

O.5O 

Oxyd  of  iron  and’ 
manganefe 

[ °-5° 

Lime 

0.08 

100.  Ann.  de  Cljem.  tome  74. 


The  analyfes  that  were  firft  given  by  Mitchell,  Lampadius, 
and  Klaproth,  of  the  Moravian  magnefite,  agree  pretty  ex- 
aftly  with  thofe  of  Bucholz,  but  they  all  differ  confiderably 
from  that  publifhed  by  Wondrafcheck,  who  obtained  mag- 
nefia 33,  carbonic  acid  30,  filica  8,  lime  0.5,  manganefe  and 
iron  1.5,  water  20,  lofs  7. 

Giobert  and  Guyton’s  analyfes  of  the  Piemontefe  magne- 
fite again  offer  different  refults.  That  of  Baudiflero  contained 
in  hundred  parts 


Magnefia 

68. 

Carbonic  acid 

12. 

Silica 

15.6 

Sulphate  of  lime 

1.6 

Water  - 

3- 

100.2  Giobert. 

And  that  of  Caftellamonte 


Magnefia 

26.3 

Carbonic  acid 

46. 

Silica 

14.2 

Water 

12. 

Lofs 

M 

100.  Guyton. 


The  two  known  localities  of  magnefite  are  Hrubfiiitz  dif- 
trift  of  Gromau,  in  Moravia  ; and  Baudiffero  and  Caftella- 
monte, villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Turin  The  Moravian  va- 
riety was  brought  by  Dr.  Mitchell  from  Vienna,  and  pre- 
fented  to  Werner,  who  gave  it  its  prefent  place  in  the  fyftem. 
The  Piemontefe  varieties  paffed  a long  time  for  pure  alu- 
mine,  till  Giobert  difcovered  their  true  nature. 

The  geognoftic  fituation  of  this  foflil  in  either  of  the 
above  countries,  is  nearly  the  fame.  At  Hrubfiiitz  it  is 
found  in  a bed  of  decompofing  ferpentine  ; accompanied  with 
common  and  earthy  talc,  meerfchaum,  and  magnefian  lime- 
ftone.  That  of  Turin  occurs  in  a fimiiar  ferpentine  rock, 
accompanied,  according  to  Giobert,  by  hornftone  in  decom- 
pofition,  to  which  latter  this  chemift  is  inclined  to  afcribe 
the  origin  of  the  magnefite. 

According  to  Giobert,  the  magnefite  of  Baudiffero  forms  an 
excellent  porcelain  with  filex.  He  alfo  made  crucibles  and  cap- 
fules  of  it,  having  added  fome  of  the  argillaceous  earth  of  Caf- 
tellamonte, fufficient  to  unite  it  into  a pafte.  The  crucibles 
were  expofed  for  48  hours  in  the  furnace  of  a glafs  houfe  j 
the  earths  did  not  appear  to  have  formed  a fufficient  union  ; 
neverthelefs,  the  hardnefs  of  the  crucibles  was  fuch  that  they 
could  not  be  affefted  by  the  file. 

It  may  alfo  be  employed  with  advantage  for  producing 
fulphat  of  magnefia  by  means  of  fulphat  of  iron,  which  like- 
wife  abounds  in  the  fame  places  of  Piemont. 

MAGNET,  Magnes,  the  Loadjlone  ; a fort  of  ferrugi- 
nous ftone,  in  weight  and  colour  relembling  iron  ore,  hard, 
fo  as  juft  to  afford  Iparks  when  ftruck  with  Heel,  and  heavy  ; 
endued  v/ith  divers  extraordinary  properties,  attractive,  di- 
reftive,  inclinatory,  See. 

The  magnet  is  alfo  called  lapis  Herachus , from  Heraclea, 
a city  of  Magnefia,  a part  of  the  ancient  Lydia,  where  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  firft  found,  and  from  which  it  is  ufually 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name.  Though  others  derive  the 
word  from  a fhepherd  named  Magnes , who  firft  difcovered  it 
with  the  iron  of  his  crook  on  mount  Ida.  It  is  alfo  called 
lapis  nauticus,  by  reafon  of  its  ufe  in  navigation  ; and  Jule- 
rites,  from  its  attracting  iron,  which  the  Greeks  called 

trioE^o;. 

The  magnet  is  indeed  a true  iron  ore,  from  which  a con- 
fiderable  portion  of  iron  may  be  extracted,  and  is  ufually 
found  in  iron  mines,  and  fometimes  in  very  large  pieces, 
half  magnet,  half  common  ore.  This  fpecies  of  iron  ore 
contains  a greater  quantity  of  iron,  either  in  the  metallic 
ftate,  or  not  much  oxygenated,  than  mod  other  ores.  Ne- 
verthelefs, though  every  magnet  feems  to  contain  fome  iron 
in  a metallic  ftate,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  kind  of  ore, 
which  contains  iron  in  that  ftate,  is  magnetic  : many  iron 
ores  having  been  found,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
good  magnets,  and  yet  were  not  poffeffed  of  the  magnetic 
properties.  The  natural  magnets  often  contain,  befides  par- 
ticles of  iron,  a portion  of  quartz  and  argil,  and  probably 
fome  fulphur  ; whence  they  have,  when  made  red  hot,  a ful- 
phureous  fmell ; and  alfo  fome  other  fubftances.  Magnets 
differ  with  regard  to  their  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  other  ingredients  which  are 
1 2 mixed 
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mixed  with  the  iron  or  martial  part  ; but  they  are  generally 
about  feven  times  heavier  than  diftilled  water.  The  colour 
ot  the  magnet  is  different,  white,  blue,  red,  black,  but 
uioffly  ferruginous,  or  a dull  brownifli-black,  according  to 
tlie  different  countries  it  is  brought  from,  the  admixture  of 
heterogeneous  fubllances,  and  the  i’cate  of  the  iron  contained 
in  them.  Norman  obferves,  that  the  bell  are  thofe  brought 
from  China  and  Bengal,  which  are  of  an  irony  or  fanguinc 
colour  ; thofe  of  Arabia  are  reddifh  ; thofe  of  Macedonia 
blackffh  -r  and  thofe  of  Hungary,  Germany,  England,  &c. 
of  the  colour  of  un wrought  iron.  Neither  its  figure  nor 
bulk  is  determined,  but  it  is  found  of  all  forms  and  fuses. 

It  has  beenoblerved,  that,  in  general,  thofe  magnets  which 
have  a line-  clofe  grain,  are  more  powerfully  magnetic,  and 
retain  the  virtue  much  longer  than  thofe  that  ace  of  a coarier 
grain  i and  eveir  longer  than  the  artificial  mag.ucts  which  are 
made  of  Heel. 

The  ancients  reckofned  five  kinds  of  magnets,  different  in 
colour  and  virtue  the  Ethiopic,  Magnefian,  Boeotic,  Alex- 
andrian, and  Natolian.  Theyalfo  took  it  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
male  and  female  but  the  chief  ufe-  they  made  of  it  was  in 
medicine  -r  efpecrally  for  the  cure  of  burns,  and  defluxions  on 
the  eyes.  The  moderns,  more  enlightened  and  happy,  take 
It  to  cundisci  them  in  their  voyages. 

As  the  properties  jioffeffed  by  tlie  natural  magnet  may  be 
communicated  to  iron,  fleel,  and.otlicr  ferruginous  fubftances, 
thefe  bodies,  after  having  acquired  tlie  magnetical  proper- 
are  called  Artificial  Maon-ETS  , which  fee. 

The  molt  dillinguifhing  properties  of  the  magnet,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  arc,  that  it  attracts  iron,  and  other' fer- 
ruginous fubffajices,  tlius  fcrving  tlie  porpofes  of  the  che- 
mift  iu  difeovering  or  fepara&ing  fmall  particles  of  iron,  mixed 
with  other  matters ; and  that  it  points  towards  the  poles  of 
the  world  -r  that  it  is  endued  in  certain  cafes  with  attraft ive 
and  repelling  powers  ; and  in  other  circuinltances,  alfo  dips 
or  inclines  to  a point  beneath-  the  horizon,  directly  under  the 
pole  ; and  that  it  communicates,  thefe  properties,  by  proper 
methods,  to  iron,  fleel,  and  otlier  ferruginous  fubltances..  On 
which  foundation  are  formed  the  mariner’s  needles ;.  both- the 
horizontal,  and  the  inclinatory,  or  dipping-needles. 

M AON  XT,  the  attractive  Power  of  the.  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is-  mentioned  even  by  Homer,  Pythagoras, 
Ariitotle,  ami  by  Plato  and  Euripides,  who  call  it  the  Ker- 
aJcan.Jlwe  i becaufe  it  commands  iron,  which  fubdues  every 
tiling  elfe.  The  Jews  were  acquainted  with  it.  This  pro- 
perty is  finely  deferibed  by  Pliny  ; “ Quid  lapidis  rigore  pi- 
grius  ? Ecce  fenfus  manuique  tribuitilii.  Quid  ferri  du- 
ritia  pugnacius  b Sedccdit,  et  patitur  mores  u trahitur  nam- 
q.ue  a magnete  lapide,  domitrixque  ilia  rcrunv  omnium  materia 
ad  inane  nefcio  q,uid  currit ; attune  lit  proprius  venit,  affiff.it 
teneturq.ue,  complex uque  hxret.’r  LJb.  xkxvL  cap.  16. 

The  ancients  feern.  alfo  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
communicative  virtue  of  tlie  magnet-  Plato  has  deferibed  a 


gine  that  the  Chinefe  before  that  had  borroweiTit  from1 
the  Europeans.  Flavio  de  Gioia,  a Neapolitan,  and  a citi- 
zen of  Amalfi,  is  the  perfon  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  the- 
belt  title  to  the  difeovery,  about  the  year  1302,  and  he,  iff 
not  the  inventor,  was  the  firfl  who  ufed  it  for  the  guidance 
of  veffels  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  yet  fir  G.  Wheeler  men- 
tions that  he  had  feeni  a book  of  aflronotny  much  older,- 
whicli  fpoke  of  the  ufc  of  the  needle  : though  not  as  applied 
to  the  ufes  of  navigation,  but  of  aflronomy.  And  in  Guyot 
de  Pro vms,  an  old  french  poet,  who  wrote  about  the  vear 
ti  So,  there  is  exprefs  mention  made  of  the  load-ilone  and 
the  compafs,  and  their  ufe  in  navigation  i«  obliquely  hinted  at. 
The  Spauidi  Jefuit  Pineda  and  Kircher  affirm,  that  Solo- 
mon knew  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  and  that  his  fubjeCls  did 
actually  life  it  in  tbeir  navigation.  See  Compass,  Ala* 
finer  su 

It  appears  from  a Latin  letter,  written  by  Peter  Adfiger, 
on  the  defeription  of  the  nature  of  a magnet,  and  dated  in 
126 9,  from  which  Mr.  Cavallo-  has  made  copious  extracts- 
in  his  “ Treatiife  on  Magnetifm,”  1800,  that  moll  of  the 
properties  of  the  magnet,  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted, 
were  known  in  his  time ; though  they  were  not  applied  to- 
the  fame  ufeful  purpofes.  From  thefe  extracts  we  learn  that 
the  laws  of  magnetic  attraction,  and  of  the  communication 
of  that  power  to- iron,  the  directive  property  of  the  natu- 
ral magnet,  as  well  as  of  the  iron  that  lias  been  touched  by  it*, 
and  even  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  were  parti- 
cularly deferibed  by  Adfiger  with;  a view  to-  the  inArudtioi* 
of  a friend.  See  Mariner  r Compass.. 

Magnet,  Variation  of  the,  or  its  declination  from  the  pole, 
is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  difeovered  by  Seb.  Cabot,  a Venetian, 
in  1500,  who  firfl  ferved  our  king  Henry  VII.  then  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  la.'tly  returning  to  England,  was  conflittited- 
grand  pilot  by  king  Edward  VI.  with  an*  a-nnnal  falary  off 
above  e6o/.  gthough  Ferdinand,  the  foil  of  Columbus,  afferts 
that  bis  father  obferved  it  on  tlie  14th  of  September,  1492:. 
and  the  variation  of  that  variation  by  Mr.  Gellibrand,  an- 
Englifhman,  who  publifhed  his  difeovery  in  a fmall  quarto 
pamphlet,  intitled  “ A Difcourfe  Mathematical  on  the  Va- 
riation of  the  Magnetic  Needle,”  grinted.in.163j.  Seethe 
preceding  article,  and  Declination. 

Lallly,  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  when  at  liber- 
ty to  play  vertically,  to  a point  beneath  the  horizon,  was. 
firfl  difeovered  by  another  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  R.  Nor- 
man, who,  in  15.81,  publifhed  the  difeovery  he  had  long  be- 
fore made,  in  a fmall  pamphlet,  called  the  “ New  Attrac- 
tive,” where- he  fhews  how  to  determine  its  quantity.  See 
Dipping  and  Tiivvmo-needle. 

M agnet,  Phenomena  of  the.  1.  In  every  magnet  there  are- 
at  lead  two  poles,  one  whereof  points  northward,  the  other 
fout’uward  ; one  of  thefe  is.  called  the  north,  pole,  and 'the 
other  the  fouth.  and  that  is  called  the  north  pole,  which, -if 
the  magnet  was  put  into  a little  boat  of  wood,  or  other  ma- 


chain of  iron  rings  fufpended  by  one  another,  the  firfl  of 
uliich.  is.  futlained.  by  the  load- Hone- 1 Lucretius,  Philo, 
Pliny,  Galen,  and  Nemelius,  have  Like  wife  deferibed  the 
fame  plienomenon  -r  but  the  knowledge  o£  its  directive  power, 
whereby  it  dilpofes  its  poles  along  tlie  meridian  of  every 
place,  and  occafions  needles,  pieces  of  iron.  Sic.  touched 
wuh.it,  point  nearly  north  and  fouth,  is  of  a much  later 
date  ; though  thr  exaA  time  of  its  difeovery,.  and  tlie  dif- 
coverer  liinuelf,  are  yet  in  the  dark.  Tlie  fi<rll  tidings  we  hear 
of  it  are  erroneoully  referred  to  the  year  iz6o,  when  Marco 
Polo,  the  Venetian,  is  f;ud  by  fome  to  have  introduced  the 
mariner’s  compafs  (fee  Compass)  t though  not  as  an  inven- 
tion ol  his.  own,  but  as  derived  from  the  Chinefe,  who  are 
faid  to  have  had  the  u£e  of  it  lung  before  though  fome  iiua.- 
XJS.1L. 


terials  large  enough  to  fupport  it,  and:  let  afloat  in  water,  or 
fo  fufpended  by  a thread,  &c.as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  itfelf 
ealiLy,  would  turn  itfelf  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
oc  towards  a point  not  much  diftant  from  it. and.  that  ig 
called  the  fouth  pole  which  would  turn,,  in  limilar  circum- 
flances,  towards  tlie  fouth.  The  property  itfelfis  called  the 
magnet’s  ““  directive  power,”  or  “ magnetic  polarity  ;”  and 
when  a magnetic  hodv  places  itfelf  in  that  direction,  it  is  faid 
to  “ traverfe.”  A plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and'- 
gaffing  through  tlie  poles  of  a magnet  when  (landing  in  their 
natural  direction,  is  called  the.  ‘“magnetic  meridian. 4”  and. 
the  angle:  made  by  the  magnetic  meridian  and  tlie.  plane  of 
the  meridian  of  tlie  place  where  the  magnet  Hands,,  is  called 
die  declination  of  the  magnet,”  or  more,  commonly  the 

N.  “dec-Kuatiun. 
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“ declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  becaufe  the.  artificial 
magnets,  commonly  ufed  for  obferving  this  property,  are 
generally  made  (lender,  and  fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  a 
needle,  or  becaufe  real  fewing  needles  have  been  often  ufed 
for  this  purpofe.  The  north  pole  of  one  magnet  always  at- 
trafts  the  fouth  pole,  when  placed  oppofite  to  one  another, 
and  repels  the  north-pole  of  another,  and  vice  verfd.  In 
•fhort,  magnetic  poles  of  the  fame  name  repel  one  another, 
whereas  thofe  of  a different  name  attraft  one  another.  It  is 
obferved  that  the  poles  of  magnets  are  not  at  their  extremities, 
but  at  a little  diftance  from  thence ; and  if  the  magnet  be  di- 
vided into  ever  fo  many  pieces,  the  two  poles  will  be  found 
in  each  piece,  and  fometimes  more  than  two  ; though  each 
of  the  parts  has  not  always  the  fame  number  of  poles.  The 
poles  of  the  fragments  generally,  but  not  always,  anfwer  to 
the  poles  which  were  neareft  to  them  in  the  original  magnet. 
We  may  add,  that  in  fome  natural  magnets  there  are  more 
than  two  poles,  inftances  having  occurred  of,  fome  in  which 
there  are  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten.  M.  Mufchenbroek 
fays  that  he  has  feen  a cube,  each  fide  of  which  was  polar. 
The  figure,  and  alfo  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  mag- 
nets, are  the  principal  cauies  of  their  having  often  more  than 
two  poles.  In  order  to  determine  the  number  and  fituation 
of  the  poles  in  a magnet,  let  the  various  parts  of  its  furface 
be  prefented  to  one  of  the  poles  of  another  magnet  that  is 
freely  fufpended  ; then  thofe  parts  of  the  magnet  which  re- 
pel the  other  that  is  fufpended,  have  the  fame  polarity,  and 
thofe  which  attract  it  have  a different  polarity.  E.  G.  If  the 
magnet  be  prefented  to  the  north  pole  of  the  other  fufpended 
magnet,  then  thofe  parts  of  the  former  which  repel  the  lat- 
ter are  poffefTed  of  a north  polarity,  and  thofe  which  at- 
tract it  are  poffefTed  of  a fouth  polarity. 

By  the  following  method  alfo,  the  fituation  of  the  poles,  and 
the  diredfion  of  the  (fuppofed)  magnetic  effluvia  in  palling  out 
of  the  ftone,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  fight  : let  A B,  C D, 

( Plate  V I . Magnetifm,  Jig.  I.)  be  the  poles  of  the  flxftW  ; 
about  ,every  fide  gently  ftrew  fome  iron  or  fteel-filings  .on  a 
fheet  of  white  paper  ; thefe  fmall  particles  will  be  affedted 
by  the  effluvia  of  the  ftone,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  fliew  the 
courfe  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  particles  in  every  part. 
Thus,  in  the  middle  of  each  pole  between  A B and  D C, 
it  appears  to  go  nearly  ftraight  on  ; towards  the  Tides  it 
proceeds  in  lines  more  and  more  curved,  till  at  laft  the  curve 
lines  from  both  poles  exadtly  meeting  and  coinciding  form 
numberlefs  curves  on  each  fide,  nearly  of  a circular  figure, 
as  reprefented  in  the  diagram. 

A fmall  artificial  magnet  may  be  ufed  in  this  experiment 
mftead  of  the  real  magnet,  with  a fimilar  effedt.  If  the 
table  on  which  the  paper  refts  receives  a few  gentle  knocks, 
fo  as  to  fhake  the  filings  a little,  they  will  the  more  readily 
difpofe  therflfelves  round  the  magnetic  bar  otherwife,  the 
adtion  of  the  magnet  will  not  have  power  fufficient  to  dif- 
pofe properly  thofe  particles  which  lie  at  a confiderable 
diftance.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  been  pbferved  from 
time  immemorial,  has  led  various  perfons  to  believe,  that  a 
certain  fluid  circulates  from  one  of  the  poles'  of  every  mag- 
net to  the  other,  in  confequence  of  which  the  iron  or  fteel- 
filings  are  thus  arranged  round  the  magnet.,  A little  con- 
fideration  will  evince  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofed  circu- 
lation, becaufe  if  the  fluid,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
did  really  circulate  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  had  any 
adfion  on  the  filings,  thefe  would  be  all  driven  toward  that 
pole  to  which  the  moving  fluid  diredted  its  coUrfe.  The 
true  caufe  of  the  arrangement  of  the  filings  is,-  their  be- 
coming adtually  magnetic,  and  their  two  extremities  Being 
poffeffed  of  different  polarities.  Suppofe,  firft,  that  only  one 
oblong  particle  of  iron  be  affixed  to  the  various  parts  of 
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the  furface  of  the  magnet,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
already  faid,  that  on  the  poles  this  particle  of  iron,  A B, 

( Plate  VI.  Magnetifm,  Jig.  2.)  would  ftand  perpendicular  to 
the  furface,  becaufe  its  farther  extremity  B,  having  the 
fame  polarity  as  the  extremity,  C,  of  the  magnet,  is  equally 
repelled  by  it  on  every  fide,  and  is  far  from  the  influence  of 
the  other  extremity  I> ; on  the  fides  near  to  the  poles  the 
faid  particle  will  ftand  inclined,  becaufe  the  farthell  pole  of 
the  magnet  begins  now  to  adt  upon  it  ; and  on  the  middle 
of  the  magnet  the  wire  will  lie  quite  clofe  to  it,  or,  if  it  be 
kept  at  fome  diftance,  will  lie  parallel  to  the  magnet,  be- 
caufe the  two  poles  of  the  magnet,  being  equidiftant  from 
the  extremities  of  the  iron  particle,  have  an  equal  adfion 
upon  it.  Now,  when  there  are  many  particles  of  iron,  viz. 
the  filings,  near  the  magnet,  thofe  particles  which  touch  its 
furface  are  rendered  magnfetic,  confequently  they  attradf 
other  particles,  and  thefe  being  made  alfo  magnetic,  attraft. 
others,  and  fo  on  ; forming  firings  of  fmall  magnets,  which 
gradually  decreafe  in  power  as  they  recede  from  the  magnet. 
As  each  of  thefe  particles  has  two  magnetic  poles,  by  a 
little  confideration  it  will  appear,  that  the  fartheft  ends  of 
thofe  firings  or  lines  which  proceed  from  the  parts  adjacent 
to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  for  inftance,  the  north, 
are  likewife  poffeffed  of  the  north  polarity,  and  the  fartheft 
extremities  of  thofe  firings  which  proceed  from  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  fouth  pole  of  the  magnet,  are  poffeffed  of 
the  fouth  polarity  ; hence,  when  they  come  fufficiently  near, 
they  attraft  the  extremities  of  the  former  firings,  and  con- 
fequently form  the  curves  delineated  on  the  figure. 

The  fituation  of  the  poles  may  be  alfo  determined  by 
placing  over  the  magnet  a very  fine  needle,  which  will  ftand 
perpendicular  over  each  pole,  being  more  ftrongly  attracted 
by  it,  and  no  where  elfe. 

When  a magnet  that  is  freely  fufpended,  has  only  two 
poles,  it  will  place  itfelf  very  readily  in  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, or  in  that  place  in  which  other  good  magnets  are 
wont  to  place  themfelves  ; but  when  it  has  more  than  two 
poles,  it  may  happen  that  thefe  poles  are  fo  fituated,  as 
that  the  magnet  will  not  traverfe  ; that  is,  it  will  have  no 
directive  power,  and  yet  it  will  attradi,  repel,  &c. 

Two  circumftances  deferve  to  be  noticed  with  refpeft  to 
magnets  that  have  more  than  two  poles.  One  is,  that  the 
parts  adjacent  to  one  pole  are  poffeffed  of  a contrary  po- 
larity ; and  the  other  is,  that  the  number  of  poles  of  one 
denomination  in  a magnet  is  either  equal  to,  or  differs  from, 
the  number  of  poles  of  the  other  denomination  by  one  ; 
thus,  if  the  magnet  has  four  fouth  poles,  then  it  will  have 
either  four,  three,  or  five  north  poles.  It  is  obferved,  that 
good  magnets  of  an  uniform  texture  and  proper  form,  have 
only  two  poles,  and  they  lie  in  oppofite  parts  of  their  fur- 
faces,  fo  that  a line  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other  paffes 
through  the  centre  of  the  magnet.  The  polarity  of  a mag- 
net, however,  muft  not  be  underftoed  t®  refide  only  in  two 
points  of  it ; for,  in  reality,  it  is  the  half,  or  a great  part 
of  the  magnet  that  is  poffeffed  of  one  polarity,  i.  e.  has  the 
property  of  repelling  the  contrary  pole  of  another  magnet  ; 
and  the  reft  of  the  magnet  is  poffeffed  of  the  other  polarity  ; 
the  poles  being,  therefore,  thofe  points  in  which  that  power 
is  the  ftrongeft. 

In  magnets,  fuch  as  we  have  juft  deferibed,  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  poles  is  called  the  “ axis and  a line  formed 
all  round  the  furface  of  the  magnet  by  a plane,  which  di- 
vides the  axis  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  perpendicular  to  it, 
is  called  the  “ equator  of  the  magnet.”  Hence  it  appears, 
that  philofophers  have  appropriated  to  the  magnet  the  poles, 
the  equator,  the  meridian,  in  imitation  of  the  terraqueous 
globe  ; and  to  complete  the  fimilarity,  magnets  have  been 
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often  made  of  a fpherical  fhape,  with  the  poles  and  the 
equator  marked  on  their  furfaces.  When  fo  (haped,  they 
have  been  called  “ terrellas,”  ;.  e.  fmall  earths. 

The  poles  of  any  given  magnetic  body  may  be  afcer- 
tained  by  prefenting  the'  various  parts  of  its  furface  fuc- 
cefiively  to  one  of  the  poles  of  a magnetic  needle,  and  you 
will  foon  difeover  which  parts  of  the  given  body  are  pof- 
fefled  of  a contrary  polarity,  by  the  needle’s  (landing  perpen- 
dicularly towards  them.  Then  prefent  the  various  parts  of 
the  furface  of  the  fame  body  to  the  other  pole  of  the  needle, 
&c.  The  magnetic  body,  in  this  operation,  fhould  not  be 
brought  too  near  the  needle,  for  fear  of  changing  its  po- 
larity. The  diftance  is  various  for  producing  fuch  an  effed, 
according  to  the  llrength  of  the  magnetic  body  ; fo  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  Hate  it ; but  the  operator  needs  never  miltake, 
if  he  keeps  the  magnetic  body  fo  far  from  the  needle,  as  jutt 
to  affed  it  fenlibly. 

2.  Thefe  poles,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  dif- 
ferently inclined  towards  a point  under  the  horizon.  Thus, 
when  a magnet  is  placed  fo  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  itfelf 
very  eafily,  it  generally  inclines  one  of  its  poles  towards 
the  horizon,  and  of  courfe  it  elevates  the  other  above  it. 
This  property  is  called  the  “ inclination”  or  “ dipping”  of 
the  magnet,  or  more  commonly  of  the  “ magnetic  needle.” 
See  DiPnso. 

3.  Thefe  poles,  though  contrary  to  one  another, v do  help 
mutually  towards  the  magnet’s  attradion  and  fufpenfion  of 

iron. 

4.  If  two  magnets  be  fpherical,  one  will  turn  or  con- 
form itfelf  to  the  other,  fo  as  either  of  them  would  do 
to  the  earth ; and  after  they  have  fo  conformed  or  turned 
themfefves,  they  will  endeavour  to  approach  or  join  each  other; 
but  if  placed  in  a contrary  poiition,  they  will  avoid  each 
other.  This  property  may  be  illuftrated  by  placing  two 
magnets  on  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  formed  in  the  (hape  of 
boats,  and  fwimming  freely  on  llagnated  water,  undifturbed 
by  wind,  and  at  fuch  a dillance  as  to  be  within  the  fphere 
of  each  other’s  adivity  : botli  tlie  boats  will  fwim  towards 
each  other  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  meet  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  diftance  between  them,  provided  that  the 
boats  and  magnets  were  exadtly  of  the  fame  weight  and 
bulk  : but  if  either  boat  be  turned,  fo  that  its  magnet  may 
prefent  a contrary  end  to  that  by  w'hich  it  was  attradled  by 
the  other  magnet,  they  wiH  both  recede  from  each  other 
with  an  equal  velocity.  The  fame  phenomenon  may  like- 
wife  be  exhibited  by  fufpending  a magnet,  C,  front  the  end, 

B,  of  a balance  {Plate  VI.  Magnetifm, Jig.  3 ),  and  forming 
an  equilibrium  with  a weight  in  the  fcale  A,  place  another 
magnet,  D,  under  C,  and  C will  be  found  to  ru(h  towards 
D,  and  to  lift  the  weight  in  the  fcale  A : but  if  the  oppo- 
lite  end  of  D be  prefented  to  C,  C will  be  repelled  by  it, 
afeend,  and  the  fcale.  A,  will  defeend  : if  D be  placed  above 

C,  as  in  E,  the  effeds  will  be  juft  the  contrary. 

M.  Mulcnenbroeck  has  found  by  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, that  two  magnets  attrad  one  another  with  different 
forces  at  different  diftances ; that  they  ad  molt  ftrongly  in 
mutual  contact,  in  which  cafe  their  force  has  been  equal  to 
the  weight  of  three  hundred  and  forty  grains,  but  at  the 
diftance  of  twelve  inches,  equal  only  to  twenty-three  grains  : 
nevcrthelefs,  they  obferve  no  regular  proportion  in  their 
decreafe,  but  the  ratio  is  lefs  than  the  inverfe  of  their  dif- 
tances ; and  different  in  different  magnets  and  at  different 
times.  'There  are  fome  whofe  fphere  of  activity  reaches 
even  to  fourteen  feet,  and  others  in  which  it  is  not  fenfible 
at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  He  has  alfo  found, 
that  the  fphere  of  repulfion  varies  in  different  magnets,  and 
at  different  diflanccs  ; and  that  the  repuliive  force  is  much 


lefs  than  that  of  attraction  ; the  latter  in  contad  being  equal 
to  three  hundred  and  forty  grains,  whereas  the  former  i« 
equal  only  to  forty-four  grains.  It  appears  alfo  from  an- 
other experiment  of  the  fame  author,  that  the  repelling 
forces  of  both  poles  of  the  fame  magnet,  are  very  confi- 
derable  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  lines,  being  equal  to  thirty 
grains,  that  they  increafe  to  the  diftance  only  of  feven  lines, 
where  they  are  equal  to  thirty-fix,  but  that  in  immediate 
contad  they  are  equal  only  to  thirteen  grains.  Mr.  Michell, 
however,  differs  much  in  his  deductions  from  thofe  above- 
mentioned  : he  maintains,  that  each  pole  ads,  attrads,  or 
repels  exadly  equally,  at  equal  diftances  in  every  diredion  ; 
and  that  the  magnetical  attradion  and  repulfion  are  exadly 
equal  to  each  other.  He  adds,  that  the  millake  of  thofe 
who  think  otherwife,  arofe  from  their  not  attending  to  the 
different  degrees  of  ftrength,  which  magnets  have  in  different 
circumftances  : for  two  magnets  that  are  placed  with  their 
attrading  poles  towards  each  other,  will  have  their  power, 
by  that  means,  increafed  : and  on  the  contrary,  if  their  re- 
pelling poles  be  placed  towards  each  other,  their  power  will 
thereby  be  diminilhed : and  this  increafe  or  diminution  of 
power  will  be  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  as  the 
magnets  are  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each  other ; whence 
in  all  the  experiments  made  on  this  fubjed,  the  attradion 
and  repulfion  come  perpetually  nearer  to  an  equality,  the 
greater  the  diftance  of  the  two  magnets  is,  with  which  the 
experiments  are  made,  and  vice  verfd. 

And  fo  great  is  the  effed  of  magnets  on  each  other,  that 
when  the  repellent  poles  of  a large  magnet  and  a fmall  one 
are  brought  into  contad,  the  fmall  one  (hall  fometimes 
have  its  repellency  changed  into  attradion.  Mr.  Michell 
alfo  infers  from  other  experiments,  that  the  attradion  and 
repulfion  of  magnets  decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  dif- 
tances from  the  refpedive  poles  increafe.  The  differences 
of  opinion  in  this  refped  are  aferibed  by  him  to  the  want 
of  making  proper  allowances  for  that  property  of  magnets, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  at  trad  or  repel  equally  at 
equal  diftances,  together  wfith  the  increafe  and  diminution 
of  power  in  the  magnets  with  which  the  experiments  were 
tried. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  a few  more  obfervations  on  magnetic 
attradion  and  repulfion.  If  a piece  of  iron,  or  fteel,  or 
other  ferruginous  fubftance,  be  brought  within  a certain 
diftance  of  one  of  the  poles  of  a magnet,  it  is  attraded  by 
it  fo  as  to  adhere  to  it  with  a confiderable  degree  of  force } 
and  this  attradion  is  mutual,  the  iron  attrading  the  magnet 
as  much  as  it  is  attraded  by  it ; fo  that  if  they  were  placed 
on  pieces  of  cork  or  wood  and  made  to  fwim  on  water,  the 
iron  would  be  found  to  advance  towards  the  magnet  as  well 
as  the  magnet  towards  the  iron  ; and  if  the  iron  were  kept 
fteady,  the  magnet  would  move  towards  it.  A fmaller  de- 
gree of  attradion  than  that  which  is  obferved  by  means  of 
water  may  be  difeovered  by  placing  the  given  body  to  fwim 
upon  quickfilver,  and  by  prefenting  the  magnet  to  it ; in 
which  cafe  it  will  move  with  furprifing  velocity.  In  this 
method  the  following  particulars  muft  be  minded,  viz.  the 
aperture  of  the  veffel,  in  which  the  quickfilver  is  kept,  muft 
be  at  lead  fix  inches  in  diameter;  otherwife,  as  the  furface 
of  the  quickfilver  defeends  near  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and 
that  curvature  is  proportionabiy  greater  in  narrow  veffels 
than  in  larger  ones,  the  floating  body,  when  the  quickfilver 
is  kept  in  a veffel  of  three  or  four  inches,  will  be  perpetually 
running  towards  the  fides.  The  quickfilver  muft  be  very 
pure ; but,  as  it  is  very  d'fficult  to  find  it,  or  to  preferve  it 
pure,  it  muft  be  frequently  paffed  through  a funnel  of  paper, 
viz.  a piece  of  writing  paper  rolled  up  conically,  and  hav- 
ing a fmall  aperture  of  about  a fortieth  of  an  iach  in  diame- 
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ter ; for,  if  the  quickfiiver  be  impure,  the  floating  body 
will  move  with  lefs  facility  upon  it  than  upon  water.  The 
air  about  it  mull  not  be  difturbed  much,  in  order  to  keep 
the  body  without  motion  ; in  which  Hate  one  of  the  poles 
■ef  a llrong  magnet  is  to  be  prefented  on  one  lide  o>f  it,  in 
'the  fame  manner  as  when  the  experiment  is  tried  on  water, 
following  the  fame  precautions.  The  fbree  of  magnetic  at- 
traction varies  according  to  the  (trength  of  the  magnet,  the 
weight  and  lhape  o if  the  body  prefented  to  it,  the  magnetic 
or  un magnetic  -virtue  of  that  body,  the  dillancc  betwecen  it 
and  the  magnet,  and  fornc  other  circumftances.  A piece  of 
foft  and  clean  iron  is  more  powerfully  attracted  by  a magnet 
than  any  other  ferruginous  body  of  limilar  lhape  and  weight. 
The  iron  ores  are  attracted  more  or  lefs  forcibly,  »s  they 
contain  a greater  or  lets  quantity  of  metallic  particles,  as 
■that  quantity  is  in  a more  or  lefs  perfeCt  metaflic  Hate,  and 
as  it  is  of  a fofter  -or  harder  nature-;  but  all  thefe,  as  well 
as  hard  iron  amd  fled,  are  lefs  forcibly  attracted  than  foft 
iron.  By  presenting  a piece  of  iron  fuccefiively  to  the  dif- 
ferent pares  of  the  furface  of  a magnet,  the  attraction  will 
be  found  ftrongefl  at  the  polos  of  the  -magnet,  or  thofe 
points  that  are  dirocted,  when  the  magnet  is  freely  fufpended, 
towards  the  north  and  fouth  ; it  will  be  found  to  decreafe 
as  the  part  towards  which  the  iron  is  prefented  recedes  from 
the  poles,  and  it  will  be  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  perceptible 
about  thofe  parts  of  the  furface  which  are  -equidillant  from 
the  poles.  The  attraction,  as  we  have  already  oblervcd,  is 
moll  powerful  near  the  furface  of  the  magnet,  and  is  dirni- 
oiflied  in  receding  from  it,  fo  that  if  a piece  of  iron  be 
placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a magnet,  it  will 
^require  a certain  degree  of  force  to  feparate  them;  at  tl»e 
•ditlance  of  an  inch  from  the  pole,  the  attractive  power, 
-though  much  diminished,  will  be  perceptible;  and  at  a 
greater  distance,  it  will  be  Hill  weaker.  However,  the  law 
this  diminution  lias  not  been  fatisfaClorilv  afeertained  ; 
■fo  that  it  is  not  known,  whether  it  is  twice,  thrice,  or  any 
•other  number  of  times  greater  than  at  double  that  diitance. 
In  fome  cafes,  the  attraction  has  feemed  to  decreafe  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  diltances;  but  in  others  it  lias -decrea fed 
much  falter,  or  in  different  proportions  at  different  dillanccs; 
and  the  only  general  conc-1  upon  that  has  been  deduced  from 
a variety  of  e-xperiments  is,  that  the  decreafe  of  magnetic 
attraction  is  not  llower  than  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances, fo  that  at  double  the  diitance  it  is  half  as  llrong,  &c. 
In  fome  other  experiments  with  magnetic  needles,  the  at- 
traction appeared  to  decreafe  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of 
the  diitances.  Mr.  Wh-iHon  Hates,  that  tlie  abfolute  at- 
tractive pi >*rer  of  different  armed  load-Hones  is,  cateris  p/iri- 
tus,  according  to  the  quantity,  not  of  their  diameters  or  foli- 
dities,  but  of  their  furfaces,  or  in  h duplicate  proportion  of 
their  diameters.  Whereas,  the  power  of  good  magnets  un- 
armed, not  feniibly  different  in  ffrength,  limilar  in  figure 
and  pofition,  but  unequal  in  magnitude,  is  fometimes  a little 
greater,  fometimes  a little  lets,  than  in  the  proportion  of 
their  limilar  diameters.  He  fays,  that  the  load-done  attracts 
needles  that  have  been  touched,  and  others  that  have  not 
been  touched,  with  equal  force  at  unequal  diltances ; vr. c- 
where  the  diltances  we  to  one  another  as  live  to  two.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  attractive  power  of  load-ltones, 
•in  their  limilar  polition  to,  but  different  diltances  from,  mag- 
netic needles,  is  in  the  fefqwiduplicate  proportion  of  the 
^diltances  of  their  furfaces  from  their  needles  reciprocally; 
•or  as  the  mean  proportionals  between  the  fquares  and  the 
cubes  of  thofe  ditlauces  reciprocally ; or  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  tlie  fifth  powers  of  thofe  diltances  reciprocally.  Thus 
the  magnetic  power  of  attraction,  at  twice  the  diitance  from 
ihe  furface  £>f  the  load-ilone,  is  betweea  a fifth  and  lixth 


part  of  that  power  at  the  firff  diitance  ; at  thrice  the  dis- 
tance, the  power  is  between  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  parts 
at  four  times  the  diitance,  the  power  is  thirty-two  times  as 
finally  and  at  fix  times  the  diitance,  eighty-eight  times  as 
imall.  Where  it  is  to  fee  noted,  that  the  diltances  are  not 
taken,  as  in  the  laws  of  gravity,  from  the  centre;  but  front 
the  furface:  all  experience  alluring  us,  that  the  magnetic 
power  refides  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  furfaces  of  the 
load-Hones  and  iron;  without  any  particular  relation  to  any 
centre  at  all.  The  proportion  here  laid  down  was  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  WhiHon,  from  a great  number  of  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Haulkbee,  l)r.  Brook  Taylor,  and  himlelf. 
I’he  force  they  meafured  by  the  chords  of  thofe  arcs,  by 
which  the  magnet,  at  feveral  diltances,  draws  the  needle  out 
of  its  natural  direction,  to  which  chords  (as  he  has  demon- 
iirated)  it  is  ever  proportional-  The  numbers  in  fome  of 
their  molt  accurate  trials  he  gives  us  in  the  following  table ; 
letting -down  half  the  chords,  or  the  fines  of  half  thofe  arcs 
of  declination,  as  the  true  meafures  of  the  power  of  mag- 
netilin. 


Dift/nre  in  Degrees  of  Sines  of  Hut.  fefqui- 

Im-hes.  Inclination.  half  Arcs.  ilupl. 

20  2— 1 75 466  . 

Ho 4 34V 216 

Hi 6 523 

I2i 8 697 138 

iij 10 871 105 

IOi 12 1045 87 

9 o H 1219 70 


Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  magnetic  attraction  to  de- 
creafe  nearly  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  diitance.  Mr. 
Martin,  obferves,  that  the  power  of  his  load-fionc  decreafes 
in  the  fefquidnplicate  ratio  of  the  diltances  inverfely.  Dr. 
Hcllham  found  it  to  fee  as  the  fquares  of  the  dillanccs  in- 
verfely, which  ratio  agrees  with  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Michell;  others,  as  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  and  Air.  Mufchen- 
broeck,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  power  follows  no  certain 
ratio  at  all,  but  that  it  is  much  quicker  at  greater  difianccs 
than  at  Imall  ones,  and  that  it  is  different  in  different  lloncs. 
M u fchensbTOeck  has  made  the  following  experiments  in  rela- 
tion to  this  fubjcct,  and  as  tltcy  were  accurately  made,  we 
fhall  here  annex  them.  Introd.  Nat.  Phil,  c 19. 

E.xp.  1. — A cylindrical  magnet,  two  inches  long,  and 
weighing  16  drams,  was  fufpended  to  one  fcale  of  an  accu- 
rate balance,  and  under  it  there  was  placed,  upon  a table,  a 
cylinder  of  iron,  which  was  exactly  of  the  fame  hulk  and 
lhape.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  cylinder  of  iron 
was  fuccelfively  placed  at  different  dillanccs  from  the  magnet, 
and  at  each  diitance  the  degree  of  attraction  between  the 
iron  and  the  magnet  was  afeertained  by  weights  put  in  the 
oppofite  fcale  0/  the  balance.  The  reiults  were  as  follows, 
viz. 

Jliitaoec  in  lni-lir*.  Aura  lions  m Grains. 

6 i 

5 37 

4 4i 

3 - 6 
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o 
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j 8 

57 


Exp.  2. — A fphcriral  magnet,  of  the  fame  diameter  as 
the  cylindrical  one  ufed  before,  but  of  greater  Hrength,  was 
affixed  to  one  of  the  fcales  of  the  balance  ; and  the  cylin- 
drical magnet,  ufed  in  the  preceding  experiment,  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  with  its  fouth  pole  upwards,  and  facing  the 
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rimth  pole  of  the  fpherical  magnet.  In  this  difpoiition  of 
the  apparatus,  the  attra& tuns  were  found  to  be  as  follow  : 

Dift«nce  ill  Indies.  Attractions  in  Grains. 

6 21 

5  27  » 

4  34 

3  44 

64 

1 - - - - - 10O 

0 260 

Exp.  3. — Tnftead  of  the  cylindrical  magnet,  the  cylinder 
•of  iron  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  wilder  -the  globular 
magnet.  The  refuk  wa»  as  follows: 

Diftancc  in  Indies.  Attractions  in  Grains. 

6 - - * * - - 7 

5 9\ 

4 J 5 

3 2> 

2 45 

1 

O -----  340 

Exp.  4. — Inflead  of  the  iron  cylinder,  a globe  of  iron  of 
the  fame  diameter  as  ithc  fpfeeracai  n tag  net  was  placed  upon 
•the  table,  and  the  attractions  were  found  to  be  as  follow  : 


Ditlancr  in  Indies. 
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Attractions  in  Grain-. 
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From  the  fecond  and  third  experiments  it  appears,  that, 
when  in  contact,  a magnet  attracts  another  magnet  with  lels 
force  than  a piece  of  iron.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  other  experiments.  But  the  attraction  between  two 
magnets  begins  from  a greater  diftance  than  between  the 
magnet  and  iron 3 hence  it  mult  follow  a different  law  of 
decrement. 

The  attraction  between  a given  magnet  and  a piece  of 
iron,  is  fubjeet  to  a variation  aiding  from  the  weight  and 
ffiape  of  the  iron  ; there  being  a limit,  in  the  weight  and 
Ihape  of  the  iron,  in  which  the  magnet  will  attraCt  it  more 
forcibly  than  either  a greater  or  a fmaller  one;  but  this  moft 
advantageous  weight  and  extenlion  of  the  piece  of  iron  can 
only  be  determined  by  actual  experiment,  it  being  various 
according  to  the  various  nature,  drength,  and  Ihape  of  the 
magnet,  as  well  as  of  the  iron. 

Magnetic  attraction  takes  place  between  the  mag.net.  and 
fuch  ferruginous  bodies  .as  were  noL magnetic  before,  or  lie- 
tween  the  contrary  poles  of  two  magnets:  but  when  two 
.magnets  are  placed  with  tlieir  poles  of  the  fame  name  toward 
r.ach  other,  then,  in  head  of  attracting,  they  repel  each  other. 
However,  it  often  happens,  that  though  the  north  pole  of 
•one  magnet  l>e  placed  near  the  north  pole  of  another  mag- 
net, or  the  fouth  pole  of  the  one  be  placed  near  the  Couth 
pole  of  the  other,  yet  they  attraci  each  other:  and  forae- 
times  they  ihewno  attraction  nor  repuliion. 

In  order  to  reouncile  this  apparent  contradiction,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  mention  firft  another  phenomenon,  which  takes 
place  whenever  a piece  of  ferruginous  fubllance  is  brought 
dear  a magnet ; and  which  indeed  is  the  foundation  ol.  and 


ferves  to  explain  a great  many,  other  appearances,  othe-wife 
unintelligible,  in  the  fcicnce  of  magnetifm. 

The  phenomenon,  in  fhort,  is  this  ; when  a piece  of  iron, 
■or  any  other  fubllance  that  contains  iron,  is  brought  within 
a certain  diitance  of  a magnet,  it  becomes  itfelf  a magnet, 
•having  the  poles,  the  attractive  power,  and  in  Ihort  every 
property  of  a Teal  magnet.  That  part  of  it  which  is  neared 
to  the  magnet  acquires  a contrary  polarity  r thus,  if  an  ob- 
long  piece  ot  iron,  A B,  be  brought  within  a proper  dis- 
tance' of  a magnet,  fo  that  the  extremity,  A,  of  the  iron  may 
be  oppofite  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  then  this  fame 
extremity,  A,  will  become  « fouth  pole,  and  the  other  extre- 
mity, B,  will  become  a north  pole. 

The  magnetifm  acquired  by  being  placed  within  the  influ- 
ence or  the  fphere  <?f  activity  of  a magnet,  in  foft  iron  lafl-s 
only  whillt  the  iron  continues  in  that  Situation,  and  when  re- 
moved from  the  vicinity  of  the  magnet,  its  magnetifm 
vanifhes  immediately  ; but  with  bard  iron,  and  efpecially 
with  Heel,  the  cafe  is  quite  diflereut ; for  the  harder  the 
iron  or  the  Reel  is,  tie  monte  permanent  is  the  magnetifm 
which  it  acquires  from  the  influence  of  a magnet  ; but  it 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  difficult  to  render  it  magnetic. 
If,  for  inltance,  a foft  piece  of  iron  and  a piece  of  hard 
Heel,  both  of  the  fame  flwpe  and  fize,  be  brought  within 
the  influence  of  a magnet  at  the  lame  diitance,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  iron  will  appear  much  more  magnetic  than 
the  Heel ; but  if  the  magnet  he  removed,  the  foft  iron  will 
inltantly  lole  its  magnetifm,  whereas  the  hard  ffcel  will  pre- 
ferve  it  for  a long  time. 

From  thefe  obfervalions  two  cowfequenoes  are  evidently 
•deduced,  -s •/*.  fir  ft,  that  there  is  no  magnetic  attraction  hut 
between  the  contrary  poles  of  two  magnets;  for  the  iron,  or 
■other  ferruginous  body,  that  is  prefented  to  the  magnet, 
mult  become  itfelf  a magnet  before  it  be  attracted  : and  fe- 
•condly,  it  appears  why  a magnet  mull  attract  a piece  of  foft 
iron  more  forcibly  than  hard  iron,  and  much  more  than  hard 
fteel,  viz.  becaufe  the  hard  iron,  and  more  efpecially  the 
hard  Heel,  does  not  become  fo  Itoongly  magnutical  as  foft 
iron,  when  prefented  to  a magnet. 

We  inay  wow  relume  the  1 object  of  magnetic  repuliion, 
and  lliew  why  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  fame  name  may  re- 
pel, attract,  or  not  aCi  at  all,  upon  one  another. 

Indeed,  the  law  of  repuliion  being  always  exerted  between 
magnetic  poles  of  the  fame  name,  nearly  as  ltrong  as  the  at- 
traction between  thofe  of  different-  name,  remains  certain 
-and  immutable  4 but  it  oftesi  happens,  that  one  of  the  mag- 
nets, being  more  powerful  than  the  other,  will  change  the 
pole  of  that  other  magnet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  gives 
magnetifm  to  auy.otlver  piece  of  iron  which  is  expofed  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  then  an  attraction  will  take  place  apparently  be- 
tween magnetic  poles  of  the  fame  names ; though  in  fact  it 
is  an  attraction  between  poles  of  different  names,  becaufe  one 
of  them  lias  been  actually  changed.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  a 
powerful  magnet  be  placed  with  its  north  pole  very  near  the 
north  pole  of  a weak  magnet ; it  will  be  found,  that  inilead 
of  repelling,  they  will  attract  each  other,  becaufe  that  part 
of  the  weak  magpet,  which,  before  was  a north  pole,  has 
been  changed  into  a louth  pole  by  the  atffion  of  the  llrong 
magnet. 

As  thofe  bodies  which  are  pofieffed  of  any  magnetifm  can- 
not be  very  readily  affetted  by  the  influence  of  another  mag- 
net, for  the  very  fame  cauie  which  renders  them  capable  of 
retaining  any  magnetifm  at  all,  namely,  the  hardnefs ; and, 
as  the  power  of  a magnet  diminilhes  in  proportion  to  the 
di dances  from  its  furface,  it  follows,  that  when  the  north 
or  foiuh  pole  of  a weak  magnet  is  from  a couiiderabJe  dif- 
tanee,  gradually  brought  near  the  like  pole  of  a powerful 
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magnet,  the  pole  of  the  weak  magnet  cannot  be  changed 
very  eafily ; hence,  beyond  a certain  diftance,  viz.  before 
the  faid  pole  be  changed,  the  two  magnets  muft  exert  a re- 
puliion  againft  each  other ; but  when  the  fmall  magnet  has 
been  brought  fo  near  the  powerful  one,  as  that  its  pole  may 
begin  to  be  changed,  then  neither  an  attra&ion  nor  a repul- 
fion  will  take  place ; and  when  the  two  magnets  are  ap- 
proached nearer  than  that  limit,  then,  the  pole  of  the  weak 
one  being  changed,  an  attraftion  will  enfue. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  the  ingenious  reader  may  eafily 
imagine  that  the  decreafe  of  repulfion  between  homogeneous 
magnetic  poles  mult  be  at  leaft  as  much,  if  not  more  irregu- 
lar than  the  decreafe  of  the  attraction  at  different  diltances. 
It  is  likewife  evident,  that  many  objefts  mult  be  had  in 
view,  in  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  law  of  that  decreafe. 

If  a magnet  be  cut  through  the  axis,  the  parts  or  feg- 
ments  of  the  ltone,  which  before  were  joined,  will  now  avoid 
and  fly  each  other.  6.  If  the  magnet  be  cut  by  a feCtion 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  the  two  points  which  before  were 
conjoined,  will  become  ^contrary  poles;  one  in  one,  the 
other  in  the  other  fegment.  7.  Iron  is  not  only  attrafted 
by  a magnet,  even  more  than  another  magnet,  and  equally 
attraCts  it,  but  alfo  receives  virtue  from  the  magnet  by  ap- 
plication to  it,  or  barely  from  an  approach  near  it,  though 
it  do  not  touch  it  ; and  the  iron  receives  this  virtue  varioufly, 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  Hone  it  is  made  to  touch,  or 
even  but  to  approach  to  ; the  part  of  the  iron  or  Heel  which 
is  neareft  to  the  magnet  acquiring  the  contrary  polarity,  &c. 
In  order  to  communicate  the  magnetic  virtue  more  effec- 
tual'y,  the  following  methods  are  made  ufe  of : viz.  it  has 
been  difeovered,  that  iron  rubbed  upon  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  acquires  much  greater  virtue  than  from  any 
other  part  of  it  ; and  this  is  more  conliderable  from  an 
armed  magnet  than  from  a naked  one.  Farther,  the  more 
gently  the  iron  is  prefled,  and  the  more  it  is  prefled  againft 
the  pole,  the  more  magnetical  it  becomes.  Again,  itjs 
more  convenient  to  impregnate  iron  on  one  pole,  than  on 
both  frdes  fucceflively  ; becaufe  the  iron  receives  magnetic 
virtue  from  each  pole,  in  contrary  dira&ions,  which  deftroy 
each  other’s  effeCfs.  Moreover,  the  iron  is  much  better  im- 
pregnated by  prefling  it  uniformly  and  in  the  fame  direction, 
according  to  its  length,  than  by  rubbing  it  by  the  middle  ; 
and  the  extremity  which  touches  the  pole  lalt,  retains  the 
greateft  virtue  : it  is  alfo  of  importance,  that  the  length  of 
the  iron  be  confiderable.  Befides,  a piece  of  polilhed  fteel, 
or  of  pointed  iron,  receives  more  virtue  than  mere  iron,  or 
iron  of  the  fame  figure  : and,  cater  is  paribus,  a piece  of  iron 
that  is  long,  fmall,  and  pointed,  is  more  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated than  that  of  any  other  form.  8.  If  an  oblong  piece 
of  iron  be  any  way  appl’ed  to  the  ftone,  it  receives  virtue 
from  it,  only  as  to  its  length.  9.  The  magnet  lofes  none  of 
its  own  virtue  by  communicating  any  to  the  iron,  but  has  it 
rather  improved ; though  this  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Savery  ; 
and  this  virtue  it  can  communicate  to  the  iron  very  fpeedily  ; 
though  the  longer  the  iron  touches  or  joins  the  ftone,  the 
longer  will  its  communicated  virtue  remain  in  it ; and  a bet- 
ter magnet  will  communicate  more  of  it,  and  fooner,  than 
one  not  io  good. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  iron,  fteel,  or  any  ferruginous 
body  is  applied  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  it  acquires  a 
ftronger  power  than  if  it  be  p aced  at  fome  diftance  from  its 
furface.  A m ignet  can  never  communicate  a greater  power 
than  itfelf  poflefles,  or  even  an  equal  degree  of  it  ; but  fe- 
veral  magnets,  of  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  inagnetifm, 
when  joined  together,  have  a Itronger  power  than  one  of 
them  fi'igly  : hence,  in  order  to  impart  a llrong  magnetic 
power  to  a given  body  A,  by  means  of  a weak  magnet  B, 


we  muft  firft  render  feveral  bodies,  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  weakly 
magnetic  ; and  then,  by  properly  joining  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c. 
together,  we  may  communicate  to  another  body,  or  feveral 
other  bodies,  a ftronger  magnetifm,  till,  at  lad,  we  fhall  be 
able  to  communicate  to  A the  required  degree  of  magnetic 
power. 

The  late  Dr.  Gowin  Knight  pra&ifed  a method,  which 
he  never  publiftied,  of  communicating  to  iron  a very  con- 
fiderable magnetic  virtue,  and  alfo  of  increafing  that  of 
feeble  magnets.  From  a report  delivered  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1744,  it  appears  that  he  had  prepared  a fmall  eight- 
corned  bar  of  fteel,  three  inches  and  almoft  T\ths  long,  and 
about  half  an  ounce  troy  in  weight,  which  lifted  by  one  of 
its  ends  about  eleven  of  the  fame  ounces  ; that  another  plain 
bar  of  fteel,  of  a parallelopiped  form,  5 A-  inches  long, 
V*  ths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  r2-ths  of  an  inch  thick,  weigh- 
ing 2 ounces  8 f penny-weights,  lifted,  in  like  manner,  by 
one  of  its  ends,  twenty  troy  ounces ; that  a fteel  bar,  al- 
moft of  the  fame  form  as  the  lall,  but  only  four  inches  in 
length,  capped  or  armed  with  iron  at  each  end,  cramped 
with  iilver,  and  weighing  all  together  oiie  ounce  fourteen 
penny-weights,  lifted  by  the  feet  of  the  armour  full  four 
pounds  troy  ; and  that  a fingle  block  of  fteel,  of  a paral- 
lelopiped form,  almoft  four  inches  long,  1 high,  and  Aths 
of  an  inch  thick,  armed  with  iron,  cramped  with  brafs,  and 
fulpended  by  a ring  of  the  fame,  and  weighing  all  together 
fourteen  ounces  one  penny-weight,  lifted  by  the  feet  of  the 
armour  14  pounds  2^  ounces  troy  weight.  He  alfo  ex- 
hibited  a compound  artificial  magnet,  confiding  of  twelve 
bars  of  fteel  armed,  which  lifted  by  the  feet  of  the  armour, 
as  the  laft,  23  troy  pounds  2±  ounces.  At  the  fame  time 
he  prefented  before  the  Society  a fmall  armed  load-ftone, 
which,  with  its  armour,  weighed  feven  penny-weights  four- 
teen grains,  and  which  could  fcarcely  lift  two  ounces  ; but 
improved  by  his  method,  it  fuftained  fix  ounces  eighteen 
penny-weights  and  three  grains.  See  Armed  Magnet,  and 
Artificial  Magnet. 

10.  Iron  will  receive  magnetifm  more  eafily  than  fteel; 
the  foft  fteel  receives  it  much  more  eafily  than  the  fpring- 
tempered,  and  the  fpring-tempered  much  more  eafily  than 
the  hard  : but  a piece  of  ipring-tempered  fteel  will  not  retain 
near  fo  much  magnetifm,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  being 
excited  to  the  fame  degree  as  hard  fteel ; foft  fteel  will  re- 
tain it  ftilt  lefs  ; and  iron,  which  is  the  fofteft  of  all,  and  in 
which  the  acquired  magnetifm  is  the  llrongeft,  fcarcely  re- 
tains any,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
magnet.  Other  ferruginous  bodies  preferve  it  for  a longer 
or  Ihorter  time,  according  as  they  participate  more  of  the 
nature  of  hard  fteel,  or  of  that  of  foft  iron.  Mr.  Michell 
Ras  evinced  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  both  by  rea- 
foning  and  experiment.  There  are  other  bodies,  befides 
iron  and  fteel,  which  are  fufceptible  of  magnetifm  ; thefe  are 
probably  no  other  than  iron  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  or  bodies 
that  have  a mixture  of  them  : fuch  are  all  forts  of  iron  ore 
after  ignition,  and  fome  before.  It  is  obfervable,  that  fe- 
veral of  the  hard  ores  of  iron,  which  are  not  affeCied  in  the 
leaft  by  the  magnet  in  their  natural  Hate,  are  vigoroufly  at- 
tracted by  it  when  moderately  roafted  ; that  the  calces  of 
iron,  by  flight  roafting  with  inflammable  additions,  are  made 
to  obey  the  load-ftone,  and  revived  into  their  metallic  form, 
each  particle  appearing  now  to  be  perfect  iron  ; whilft  the 
calcestof  other  metals  are  in  no  degree  revived,  without  being 
brought  into  fulion. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  attra&ed  more  or  lefs  readily,  ac- 
cording as  they  contain  a greater  or  a Imaller  quantity  of 
metal,  and  as  that  metal  is  in  a more  or  lefs  perfect  metallic 
ftate.  By  the  aCtion  of  fire,  iron  ores  are  generally  put  into 
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a ftate  of  being  much  more  readily  attracted.  The  fcales 
which  are  feparated  from  the  furface  of  red-hot  iron  when 
hammered,  and  the  particles  of  burnt  ftecl  that  arc  produced 
from  the  colliiion  of  a flint  and  fteel,  are  attracted  by  the 
magnet  nearly  as  well  as  pieces  of  good  iron  that  equal  them 
in  bulk.  The  black  calx  of  iron  is  attracted  very  weakly. 
The  red  calx,  or  ruff,  whether  it  be  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acids,  of  fire,  or  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  is 
attracted  very  little ; but  it  never  becomes  quite  infenfible 
of  the  magnet’s  a.ftion,  though  it  be  repeatedly  wafhed  and 
purified.  It  is  obfervable,  that  a quantity  of  iron  is  at- 
tracted with  the  lead  force,  when  reduced  into  the  fmalleft 
bits,  or  fined  powder.  The  ores  of  other  metals  are  gene- 
rally, though  weakly,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  thus  indi- 
cating that  they  contain  fome  iron : fuch  are  the  ores  of 
lead,  of  tin,  and  of  copper.  Native  cinnabar  is  likewife 
attradted ; but  the  factitious  cinnabar  is  not.  The  pure 
metals  are  not  attradted.  Of  the  pure  metals,  zinc,  bif- 
muth,  and  particularly  cobalt,  as  well  as  their  ores,  are  al- 
mod  always  attradted  by  the  magnet.  Antimony,  unlefs  it 
be  fird  expofed  to  a gentla  fire,  is  not  attradted.  Arfenia 
is  not  attradted  at  all.  A certain  fort  of  bifmuth  poffeffes 
a fingular  property  of  being  repelled  on  every  fide  by  the 
magnet.  The  other  minerals,  befides  the  metallic,  are  al- 
mod  all  attradted  by  the  magnet,  at  lead  after  having  been 
expofed  to  the  adtion  of  fire.  Of  the  pure  earths,  the  cal- 
careous is  lead,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  filiceous  the  mod 
frequently,  attradted. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  heavy,  diining,  opaque, 
black,  or  dark  chocolate-coloured  faud,  mod  of  which,  if 
not  all,  are  iron  ores,  which  are  fufceptible  of  magnetifm. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  dark-brown  fand  in  emery  : we  may  alfo 
refer  to  this  clafs  mod  brafs,  and  feveral  other  metals ; and 
bricks  that  have  been  much  burnt  in  the  fire.  The  mag- 
netifm of  thefe  is  probably  owing  to  a fmall  quantity  of  iron 
mixed  with  them.  What  is  in  the  brafs,  Mr.  Michell  con- 
jectures, may  come  from  the  lapis  calaminaris,  which  is  faid 
to  have  often  a fmall  mixture  of  iron  in  it ; but  Mr,  Ar- 
dcron,  who  has  fucceeded  in  giving  magnetifm  and  polarity 
to  brafs,  has  doubts  as  to  the  mixture  of  iron  with  brafs  : 
particularly,  becaufe  brafs  fluxes  with  a much  lefs  degree 
of  heat  than  iron,  and  iron  naturally  fwims  in  fluid  brafs. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  p.  774. 

Mr.  Cavallo  made  feveral  experiments,  with  a view  of 
afeertaining  the  magnetifm  of  brafs,  "and  invedigating  the 
caufe  of  it.  The  refult  is  as  follows  : It  appears,  he  fays, 
“ id.  That  mod  brafs  becomes  magnetic  by  hammering,  and 
lofes  the  magnetifm  by  annealing  or  foftening  in  the  fire,  or 
at  lead  its  magnetifm  is  fo  far  weakened  by  it,  as  afterwards 
to  be  only  discoverable  when  fpt  afloat  on  quickfilver. 

“ 2dly.  That  the  acquired  magnetifm  is  not  owing  to 
particles  of  iron  or  deel  imparted  to  the  brafs  by  the  tools 
employed,  or  naturally  mixed  with  the  brafs. 

“ 3<ily . Thofe  pieces  of  brafs  which  have  that  property, 
retain  it  without  any  diminution  after  a great  number  of  re- 
peated trials,  viz.  after  having  been  repeatedly  hardened 
and  foftened.  But  I have  not  found  any  means  of  giving 
that  property  to  fuch  brafs  as  had  it  not  naturally. 

“ qthly.  A large  piece  of  brafs  has  generally  a magnetic 
power  fomewhat  Stronger  than  a fmaller  piece ; and  the  flat 
Surface  of  the  piece  draws  the  needle  more  forcibly  than  the 
edge  or  corner  of  it. 

“ 5thly.  If  only  one  end  of  a large  piece  of  brafs  be 
hammered,  then  that  end  alone  will  didurb  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  not  the  red. 

“ 6thly.  The  magnetic  power  which  brafs  acquires  by 
hammering  has  a certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 


increafed  by  farther  hammering.  This  limit  is  various  in 
pieces  of  brafs  of  different  thicknefs,  and  likewife'  of  dif- 
ferent quality. 

“ 7thly.  Though  there  are  fome  pieces  of  brafs  which 
have  not  the  property  of  being  rendered  magnetic  by  ham- 
mering, yet  all  the  pieces  of  magnetic  brafs,  that  I have 
tried,  lofe  their  magnetifm,  fo  as  no  longer  to  affedt  the 
needle,  by  being  made  red-hot ; excepting  indeed  when 
fome  pieces  of  iron  are  concealed  in  them,  which  fometimes 
occurs  : but  in  this  cafe,  the  piece  of  brafs,  after  having 
been  made  red-hot  and  cooled,  will  attradt  the  needle  more 
forcibly  with  one  part  of  its  furface  than  with  the  red  of  it ; 
and  hence,  by  turning  the  piece  of  brafs  about,  and  pre- 
fenting  every  part  of  it  fucceffively  to  the  fufpended  mag- 
netic needle,  one  may  eafily  difeover  in  what  part  of  it  the 
iron  is  lodged. 

“ Sthly.  In  the  courfe  of  my  experiments  on  the  mag- 
netifm of  brafs,  I have  twice  obferved  the  following  re- 
markable circumftance : — A piece  of  brafs,  which  had  the 
property  of  becoming  magnetic  by  hammering,  and  of 
loling  the  magnetifm  by  foftening,  having  been  left  in  the 
fire  till  it  was  partially  melted,  I found,  upon  trial,  that  it 
had  loft  the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  by  hammeiing  ; 
but  having  been  afterwards  fairly  fufed  in  a crucibte,  it 
thereby  acquired  the  property  it  had  originally,  viz.  that  of 
becoming  magnetic  by  hammering. 

“ qthly . I have  likewife  often  obferved,  that  a long  con- 
tinuance in  a fire  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  little  ftiort  of  melting- 
hot,  generally  diminilhes,  and  fometimes  quite  deftroys,  the 
property  of  becoming  magnetic  in  brafs.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  texture  of  the  metal  is  coniiderably  altered,  becoming 
what  fome  workmen  call  rotten.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  in  brafs  by  hammering, 
is  rather  owing  to  fome  particular  configuration  of  its  parts, 
than  to  the  admixture  of  any  iron  ; which  is  confirmed  dill 
farther  by  obferving,  that  Dutch  plate  brafs,  which  is  made 
not  by  melting  the  copper,  but  by  keeping  it  in  a ftrong 
degree  of  heat  whilft  furrounded  by  lapis  calaminaris,  alio 
pofl'effes  that  property  ; at  leaft,  all  the  pieces  of  it,  which 
I have  tried,  have  that  property. 

“ From  thefe  obfervations  it  follows,  that  when  brafs  is  to 
be  ufed  for  the  conftrudtion  of  inftruments  wherein  a mag- 
netic needle  is  concerned,  as  dipping  needles,  variation  com- 
paffes,  &c.  the  brafs  (hould  be  either  left  quite  foft,  or  it 
fhould  be  chofen  of  fucti  a fort  as  will  not  be  made  magnetic 
by  hammering ; which  fort,  however,  does  not  occur  very 
frequently.” 

For  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  on  Cavallo’s  experi- 
ments, and  the  reply  of  the  latter,  we  refer  to  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1 792,  and  the  appendix  to  Cavallo’s  Magnetifm.  This  au- 
thor examined  other  metallic  fubftances,  viz.  copper,  zinc, 
and  platina.  The  two  former  manifefted"  no  figns  of  being 
magnetic  : and  of  various  pieces  of  platina,  fome, did  not  ac- 
quire any  magnetifm  by  hammering,  and  others  were  rendered 
evidently  attradtable  by  the  magnet  by  three  or  four  ftrokes, 
and  about  ten  ftrokes  gave  them  the  full  power  of  which  they 
were  fufceptible.  But  when  the  grains  of  platina  that  were 
made  capable  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet  under  the  ope- 
ration of  hammering  were  put  upon  a charcoal  fire,  and  made 
red-hot  by  means  ot  a blowpipe,  and'  were  afterwards  pre- 
fented  firft  to  the  magnet  and  alfo  to  the  futpended  needle, 
they  (hewed  not  the  leaft  fign  of  attradiion.  Keat,  therefore, 
deprives  them,  as  well  as  brat's,  of  the  property  acq  ired  by 
hammering.  Mr.  Cavallo  concludes  upon  the  whole  front 
experiments  of  this  kind,  that  the  power  of  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet  may  exift,  or  may  belong  to  other  fubftances, 
independent  of  iron  ; and  therefore  that  the  attraction  of 
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* few  particles  of  any  unknown  fubrtance  by  tl»e  magnet  is 
not  a fure  lign  of  the  prefence  of  iron.  Although  it  be 
true,  that  iron  is  always  atlraCfable  by  the  magnet,  yet  it 
does  not  hence  follow,  that  whatever  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet  mult  be  iron. 

Amber,  and  other  combultible  minerals,  are  generally 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  efpccially  after  burning.  Of  the 
precious  llones,  thofe  that  are  pellucid,  as  the  diamonds  and 
cryRals,  are  not  attracted.  The  amethyll,  topaz,  chalce- 
dony, and  generally  thofe  which  are  deprived  of  their  co- 
lour by  tire,  are  not  atira&ed.  The  other  precious  Hones 
are  all  attracted,  viz.  the  ruby,  efpeeially  the  oriental,  the 
chrytoiite,  and  the  tourmalins.  Theemerald,  and  particularly 
the  garnet,  are  not  only  attracted,  but  freqae-ntly  acquire  an 
evident  polarity  from  the  influence  of  a ltrowg  magnet,  fo 
that  afterwards  they  are  attracted  from  one  fide  and1  repelled 
from  the  other.  The  opal  is  but  weakly  attracted.  Al- 
rnoft  every  part  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  after  corn- 
bullion,  is  in  great  meafure  attra&ed  by  the  magnet.  The 
flefh,  and  efpeeially  the  blood,  after  burning,  are  attracted 
molt,  but  the  feoaes  are  attracted  le-fs  powerfully.  The  ve- 
getables, after  burning,,  arealmoR  all,  though  not  with  equal 
force,  attracted  by  the  magnet.  But  unburned-and;  molt  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fubflances  very  fcldom,  if  ever,  flievv  any  per- 
ceptible attraction  towards  the  magnet.  Even  foot,  and  the 
dull  which  ufually  falls  upon  whatever  is  left  expofed  to  the 
atmofphere,  are  lenSbCy  attraCk-d  by  the  magnet.  Hence 
it  appears- that  iron,  though  divided1  into-,  exceedingly  fmall 
particles,  is  in  fome  Rate  or  other  mixed  with'  every  fmb- 
fiance ; that  it  is  to  be  found  in  animals,  in  vegetables,  rn 
minerals,  and  even  in  the  air  ; that  in  every  Rate  of  exiftence 
it  always  {hews  fome  attraction  towards  the  magnet;  and 
that  its  exiltence  in  feveral  fab  Usances  can  be  difeovered  by 
no  other  known  method  belides  the  magnet..  But  we  have 
already  obferved,  that  there  is  reafon  for  prefuming-,  that 
fome  bodies  independent  of  iron,  are  attracted  by  the 
magnet, 

it.  A needle  touched  by  a magnet  will  turn  its  ends  the 
fame  way  towards  the  poles  of  tlia  world,  as.  the-  magnet 
itfelf  does.  12.  Neither  the  load- Rone  nor  needles  touched 
by  it  do  conform  their  poles  exactly  to  thofe  (of  the  world, 
but  have  ufually  fome  variation  from  them  ; and  this  varia- 
tion is  different  in  divers  places,  and  at  divers ‘times  in 
the  fame  place.  (See  Declination-,  Dipping,  and  Varia- 
tion- ) 1.3 . A load-Hone  will  take  up  much  more  iron  when 

armed  or  sapped,  thau.  it  can  when  naked*.  See  Aiiiis.  and 

firmed  M AO.N Ex- 
it has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  aiwongR  the  natural  magnets, 
the  final  led.  generally  poflefs  a greater  attractive  power,  in 
proportion- testheir  liae,  than  thole  which  are  large*.  There 
have  been  often  feen  natural  magnets  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  20  or  30  grains,  which  could  lift  a piece  of  iroa 
that  weighed  40  or  50  times  more  thaathemfelves.  Mention 
is  made  of  a fmall  magnet  wore  ia  a<  mug,  which  weighed 
about  three  grains,,  and  wascapable  of  taking  up  7.46  grains, 
or  nearly  2-50- times  its  own  weight;  and  we  have  feen  one 
which  could  not  weigh  more  than  fix  or  feven  grains,  and  was 
capable  of  lifting  a weight  of  about  300  grains.  But  mag- 
nets of  above  two  pounds  weight  CeLdom.  lift  up  tea  times 
their  own  weight  of  iron.. 

It  often  happens,  that  a natural  magtiet,  e-ut  oil  from-  a- 
fergir  load-Hone,  will  itfelf  be  capable  of  lifting  a greater 
weight  of- iron  than  tihe  original  large  load-done  from  which- it 
was  c ut  ofif.  This  mu  ft  be  imputed-,  to  the- heterogeneous 
aature  of  the- large  load-Hone;.  for,  fuppofe-thatr.one  part  of  it 
contains  a good  quantity  of  pure  metal  ttrongly  magnetic?.!^ 
the  edt  of  it  being  impure  or  mixed  with,  other  fubibuices,. 


it  is  plain  that  the  impure  part  can  only  obflrmft  the  mPhoir 
of  the  purer  part ; hence  this  latter,  being-  feparated  from1 
the  reH,  muH  act  more  powerfully  than  the  whole  together 
did. 

14.  The  force  o-F  a-  magnet  may  be  varioafly  increafed  or 
lefTened  by  the  various  application  of  iron,  or  another  mag- 
net, to  it.  Thus,  the  holding  of  a piece  of  iron  of  fome 
magnitude  to  one  pole  of  a magnet,  increafes  the  attraction 
of  the  other  pole,  lo  as  to  enable  it  to-  lift  a greater  weight. 
Alio,  the  attractive  power  of  a magnet  may  be  increafed  con- 
fiderably  by  gradually  adding  more  and  more  weight  to  it  ^ 
for  by  this  means  it  will  be  found  that  the  magnet  will  keep 
lulpended  on  one  day  a little  more  weight  than  it  did  the 
preceding  day  ; which  additional  weight  being  a dried  to  i-t 
on  the  following  day,  or  Hunt  time  after,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  magnet  can  keep  lulpended  a weight  Hill  greater,  and 
fo  on  as  far  as  a certain  limit. 

On  the  contrary,  by  an  improper  ikuation,  or  by  putting- 
a very  fmall  weight  of  iron  into  it,  tlie  magnet  may  gradually 
lole  much  of  its  ttrength. 

Heat  weakens  the  power  of  a magnet  ; and  a white  heat 
deRroys  it  entirely,  or  at  leaR  in  a great  meafure.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  from  this  caufe  alone,  belides  others  which 
may  concur,  the  power  of  a magnet  mult  be  continually  va> 
rying. 

55-  A ftrong  magnet  at  the-  leaR  diRanee  from  a Iefler, 
or  a weaker,  cannot  draw  to-  it  a piece-  of  iron  adhering 
aCtually  to  fuch  lelfer  or  weaker  Hone  ; but  if  it  come  to> 
touch  it,  it  can-  draw  it  from  the  other  : but  a weaker  mag- 
net^ or  even  a little  piece  of  iron,  can  draw  away  or  fepa- 
rate  a piece  of  i non.  contiguous  to  a greater  or  ftronger  load- 
Hone. 

16.  In  thefe  northern  parts-of  the  world,  as  various  aathors 
have  faid,  the  north  pole  of  a magnet  generally  has  an  at- 
tractive power  fomewbat  Hronger  than  the  fouth  pole;  but 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  -the  earth,  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  faid  to  poflefs  the  greateit  attractive  power. 
However,  this  law  has  not  yet  been  property  afeentained. 

17-  Neither  the  attraction  nor  the  repulffemaf  magnetifm  is 
fenlkdy  affected  by  the  interpolition  of  bodies  of  any  fort, 
except  iron  or  ferruginous  bodies  in  general.  Thus,  fuppofe 
that  when  a magiret  is  placed  at  an  inch  diltance  from  a piece 
of  iron,  there  is  required  an  ounce  of  force  to  remove  it  p or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  fuppofe  that  the  attraction  towards 
each  other  is  equal  to  one  ounce  ^ it  will  be  found  that  the 
fame  degree  of  attraction  remains  constantly  unaltered,  viz, 
always  equal-  to.  one  ounce,  though  a plate  of  other  metal,,  or 
e£  glafe,  or  paper,  or  other  body,  be  iuterpofed  between, 
the  magnet  and  the  iron  ; or  though  they  be  inclofed  in  fe- 
parate  boxes  of  glafs-  «r  other  matter.  Neither  the  abfcnce- 
or  prelence  of  air  has  any  effect  upon  them-  In  Ihort,.  no 
other  L'uib  Ranee  belides  iron,  or  tliofb  bodies-  which  contain: 
that  metal  in  any  of  its  metallic  Hates,  does  fenliblv  affect; 
the-  attraction  on  repultion  of  magnetifm-  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Boyle  found)  this  true  in  glades  fealed  hermetically  j 
and  glals  is  a body  as  impervious,  as  molt  are,,  to  any  effluvia. 
The  magnetic  virtue  is  fenffbly  continued,  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  feveraj  contiguous  bodies  on  pieces  of  iron,  ay 
keys,  &c-  It  pervades  the  por.es.  of  the  hardelt  bodies  y 
and  equally  at  t&aCts  the  iron  in. vacuo,  as  in  open  air. 

15.  It  has  &a?q;iently  been,  obferved,  that  bars,  andi 
other  pieces  of  iron,  by  having  remained  a long  time  in  one- 
ik  u at  ion,  have  become  magnetic.  Sometimes  iron-  bars, 
which)  w.ene-  aot  capable  of  ai  permanent  magnetifm  on  ac- 
count of  their  foftnefs,  have  in  time;,  and  by  being  left  ex- 
poiedi  to.  the  atmofphere  in  a due  fit  nation,  acquired  at 
coufidcrable  degree  off  magnetifm.;,  but  it  has  been  alfo  re- 
marks dg 
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marked,  that  thofe  bars  have,  at  the  fame  time,  become 
harder  ; which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  a partial  calcination,  or 
to  fome  other  hitherto  unafcertained  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  iron. 

The  polarity  thus  communicated  by  the  earth  to  iron 
bars,  is  more  or  lefs  permanent,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  hardnefs  of  the  iron,  the  time  of  their  remaining  in  one 
fituation  (the  moft  proper  being  that  of  the  dipping-needle), 
and  laftly,  the  fhape  of  the  iron,  or  the  proportion  between 
the  thicknefs  and  length  of  the  pieces. 

An  oblong  piece  of  iron  made  red-hot,  and  then  left  to 
cool  in  the  magnetical  line,  acquires  thereby  a degree  of 
magnetifm,  which  is  more  or  lefs  permanent,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  iron.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe, 
whilit  red-hot,  the  iron  is  foft,  «nd  therefore  the  earth  can 
render  it  magnetic  more  eafily  ; but,  when  cooled,  it  be- 
comes harder,  and  confequentiy  more  tenacious  of  the  ac- 
quired power. 

In  drilling,  filing,  hammering,  and,  in  (hort,  in  all  thofe 
cafes  in  which  iron,  (teel,  &c.  is  put  into  violent  adtion, 
fome  of  the  pieces  concerned  frequently  acquire  a confider- 
able  degree  of  magnetifm ; the  origin  of  which  mult  be  derived 
from  the  earth,  and  from  the  changeable  nature  of  the  me- 
tal, or  the  vicifiitudes  of  heat,  cold,  and  vibratory  motion, 
in  u-hich  it  is  accidentally  put. 

ProfefTor  Robifon  found,  that  when  a good  magnet  was 
ftruck  for  |ths  of  an  hour,  and  allowed  in  the  mean  time  to 
ring,  its  efficacy  was  deftroyed;  although  the  fame  operation 
had  little  effect  when  the  ringing  was  impeded  ; fo  that  the 
continued  exertion  of  the  cohefive  and  repulfive  powers  ap- 
pears to  favour  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  magnetic  as  well  as  the 
eledtric  fluid. 

It  feems  that,  for  the  fame  reafons,  magnetifm  is  in  cer- 
tain cafes  produced  by  means  of  eledtricity  ; the  particulars 
obferved  concerning  which  are  the  following,  and  they  were 
afcertained  by  means  of  the  molt  powerful  eledtrical  machine 
that  has  been  yet  made.  They  in  a great  meafure  coincide 
with  thofe  made  with  other  machines. 

When  the  bar  or  needle  is  laid  horizontally  in  the  magne- 
tic meridian,  whichever  way  the  (hock  of  an  eledtric  jar  or 
battery  enters,  the  end  of  the  bar  that  Hands  towards  the 
north  will  acquire  the  *north  polarity,  viz.  the  power  of 
turning  towards  the  north  when  freely  fufpended  ; the  other 
end  acquiring  the  fouth  polarity.  If  the  bar,  before  it  re- 
ceives the  Ihock,  has  fome  polarity,  and  is  placed  with  its 
poles  contrary  to  the  ufual  diredtion,  then  its  original  polarity 
is  always  diminilhed,  and  often  reverfed% 

When  the  bar  or  needle  is  ftruck  Handing  perpendicularly 
in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  its  loweft  end  becomes  the  north 
pole,  even  when  the  bar  had  fome  magnetifm  before,  and 
receives  the  fhock  whilft  Handing  with  its  fouth  pole  down- 
wards. When  all  the  other  circumftances  are  alike,  the  bars 
feem  to  acquire  an  equal  degree  of  magnetic  power,  whether 
they  are  ftruck  whilft  Handing  horizontally  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

When  a bar  or  needle  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  equator, 
the  (hock  fent  through  its  length  very  feldom,  if  ever,  ren- 
ders it  magnetic ; but  if  the  (hock  be  paffed  through  its 
width,  then  the  needle  becomes  magnetic,  the  extremity  of 
it  which  was  laid  towards  the  weft,  generally  becoming  the 
north  pole. 

If  a needle  or  bar  ftrongly  magnetic,  or  a natural  magnet, 
be  ftruck  by  the  eledtric  (hoek,  its  power  is  thereby  dimi- 
nilhed. 

When  the  (hock  is  too  ftrong,  with  refpedt  to  the  fize  of 
the  fteel  needle,  fo  as  to  render  it  confiderably  hot,  then  it 
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acquires  either  none  at  all,  or  a very  fmall  degree  of  mag- 
netifm. ' 

For  thefe  experiments,  the  bars  or  needles  mud  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  eledtric  power  ; otherwife  they 
will  not  fucceed.  See  Van  Marum’s  account  of  a very 
powerful  eledtrical  machine,  conftrudted  for  the  Mufeum  of 
Teylerat  Haerlem  ; and  Cavallo’s  Treatife  on  Eledtricity, 
vol.  i.  p.  66,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

Hence,  a ftroke  of  lightning,  which  is  an  eledtrical  phe- 
nomenon, often  renders  magnetic  pieces  of  iron,  or  fteel,  or 
thofe  bodies  which  contain  iron,  as  certain  bricks,  &c. 

If  one  pole  of  a magnet,  for  inftance  the  north,  be  ap- 
plied to  one  end,  C,  of  amoblong  piece  of  iron  or  fteel,  like 
C D,  {Jig.  4.)  that  end,  C,  will  become  a fouth  pole  ; and  if 
the  bar,  C D,  be  very  long,  there  will  be  found  a part  of  it, 
not  far  diftant  from  C,  which  is  poffeffed  of  the  north  pola- 
rity ; and  this  is  followed  by  another  part  poffeffed  of  the 
fouth  polarity  ; and  fo  on  alternately,  till  the  power  becomes 
imperceptible  ; the  number  of  thofe  fuccefiive  poles  depend- 
ing upon  the  ftrength,  and  principally  upon  the  length  of 
the  bar  ; but  if ^ the  bar  be  of  a proper  length  and  thicknefs, 
which  mull  be  likewife  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
magnet  employed,1  then  the  bar  will  have  only  two  poles,  its 
other  extremity,  D,  acquiring  the  north  polarity. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  if  the  pole  of  the  magnet  be  gradually 
moved  along  the  furface  of  the  bar  from  C as  far  as  D,  it  will 
afterwards  be  found,  that  the  polarity  of  the  bar  is  entirely 
changed,  the  extremity,  C,  being  now'  poffeffed  of  the  north, 
and  the  extremity,  D,  of  the  fouth  polarity. 

It  is  evident,  that,  whilft  the  magnet  is  advancing  along 
the  furface  of  the  bar,  the  louth  polarity  of  the  end  C,  be- 
fore it  changes  into  a north  polarity,  muft  decrcafe  in  ftrength ; 
and  that  when  the  magnet  is  at  a certain  point  M,  the  end, 
C,  has  no  polarity  at  all ; its  fouth  polarity  being  juft  va- 
nifhed,  and  the  north  polarity  juft  beginning.  With  refpedt 
to  the  extremity  D,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  its  north  po- 
larity, by  the  approach  of  the  magnet,  is  increafed  as  far  as 
a certain  limit  H ; after  which,  as  the  magnet  comes  (till 
nearer  to  D,  the  north  polarity  of  this  extremity  decreafes, 
till  it  vanifties  when  the  magnet  is  arrived  at  a certain  point 
N ; after  which  its  north  polarity  begins  to  be  changed  into 
a fouth  one. 

The  points,  M and  N,  have  been  called  the  points  of  indiffer- 
ence ; becaufe,  when  the  magnet  is  at  M,  the  extremity,  C, 
of  the  bar  has  neither  the  fouth  nor  the  north  polarity  ; and 
when  the  magnet  is  at  N,  the  end,  D,  has  no  polarity.  The 
point,  H,  has  been  called  the  culminating  point,  becaufe,  when 
the  magnet  is  at  that  point,  the  polarity  rirft  acquired  by  the 
end,  D,  of  the  bar  is  the  ftrongeft. 

As  the  determination  of  thefe  points,  in  bars  of  different 
forts  of  iron,  of  different  lengths,  &c.  not  only  (hews  more 
evidently  the  adtion  of  the  magnet,  and  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  attending  the  pradtical  methods  of 
making  artificial  magnets,  but  is  befides  likely  to  open  the 
way  to  farther  difeoveries ; there  have  been  no  pains  fpared 
to  inveftigate  the  particulars  on  which  their  fituation  depends, 
and  a vaft  number  of  accurate  experiments  have  been  made 
for  that  purpofe ; but,  notwithftanding  thofe  endeavours, 
fuch  is  the  various  nature  of  magnets,  of  iron,  & c.  that  the 
prefent  knowledge  of  the  fubjedtdoes  not  allow  thefe  points 
to  be  determined  in  a given  bar,  without  adtual  experiments. 
The  general  lawT^  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  various 
experiments  made  for  this  purpofe,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  points  M,  H,  and  N,  do  not  come  always  in 
the  order  (hewn  by  the  figure  ; but  though  their  order  is 
not  always  the  fame,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  point,  H,  can 
O never 
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never  coincide  with,  or  come  after  N,  viz.  nearer  to  the  end 
D,  than  the  point  N. 

i.  When  the  bars  differ  in  length  only,  every  thing  elfe 
being  the  fame,  the  longer  the  bar  is,  (as  far  as  a certain 
limit,  which  depends  on  the  ftrength  of  the  magnet  employed,) 
the  greater  is  the  diftance  C M. 

3.  The  ftronger  the  magnet  is  which  is  employed,  the 
greater  is  the  distance  C M,  as  far  as  a certain  limit,  which 
depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net and  the  length  of  the  bar  ; and  beyond  which  limit  C M 
will  be  fhorter  than  if  a weaker  magnet  had  been  ufed. 

4..  When  the  bars  differ  in  length  only,  every  thing  elfe 
being  the  fame,  the  diftance,  C H,  is  greater  in  a longer  than 
in  a fhorter  bar,  as  far  as  a certain  limit,  which  depends  as 
has  been  mentioned  above. 

5.  The  ftronger  the  magnet  is  wh'ch  is  ufed,  the  greater 
is  the  diftance  C H,  as  far  as  a certain  limit,  which  depends 
as  above. 

6.  In  a longer  bar,  every  thing  elfe  being  the  fatae,  the 
diftance,  C N,  is  greater  than  in  a fhorter  one,  as  far  as  a 
certain  limit,  See. 

7.  The  diftance  C N,  in  bars  of  equal  length,  is  greater 
when  a ftronger  than  when  a weaker  magnet  is  ufed,  as  far 
as  a certain  limit,  See. 

S.  When  the  bars  differ  only  in  thicknefs,  every  thing  elfe 
being  the  fame,  the  diftance,  C M,  is  greater  in  thicker  than 
in  thinner  bars  ; but  the  diftance,  C N,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
them  all,  as  far  as  a limit,  which  depends  as  before-men- 
tioned. 

9.  Laflly,  when  the  bars  differ  only  in  hardnefs,  the  dif- 
tances  CM,  C H,  C N,  are  fometimes  equal,  fometimes 
greater,  and  fometimes  fhorter,  in  the  harder  than  in  the 
fofter  bars. 

Befides  the  points  of  indifference  and  culmination,  there 
is  another  point  to  be  confidered,  namely,  the  magnetic 
centre,  w'hich  is  the  point  or  part  between  the  two  poles, 
where  the  magnet  has  no  attraction  nor  repulfion.  With 
refpeCt  to  this  point,  we  fliall  briefly  obferve,  that  it  does  not 
always  lie  midway  between  the  two  poles;  and  that,  when 
one  pole  of  a magnet  is  drawn  over  the  furface  of  an  oblong 
piece  of  iron,  as  in  the  before-mentioned  experiment,  the 
magnetic  centre  moves  forwards  in  proportion  as  the  magnet 
is  advanced  ; but  at  a certain  limit,  both  the  magnet  and  the 
faid  centre  are  in  the  fame  place,  or  rather  in  oppofite  fides 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  bar.  The  motion  and  place  of  the 
magnetic  centre  are  fubjeCt  to  a great  deal  of  variety,  arif- 
ing  from  the  nature,  length,  and  thicknefs  of  the  bar,  as 
well  as  from  the  ftrength  of  the  magnet,  and  from  the  man- 
ner of  drawing  it  along  the  furface  of  the  iron  or  other  fer- 
ruginous body. 

When  any  magnet,  but  efpecially  an  oblong  one,  having 
two  poles,  is  broke  in  two,  the  magnetic  centre  of  each  part 
is  at  firft  generally  much  nearer  that  end  of  the  piece  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  fratture  ; but  in  time  it  advances  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  piece. 

What  has  been  obferved  concerning  oblong  pieces  of  iron 
or  fteel,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  pieces  of  an  irregular  form  ; the  particular  enume- 
ration of  all  which  cafes  would  be  endlefs,  and  of  little,  if 
at  all  of  any  ufe. 

Every  piece  of  iron  or  ferruginous  body  is  eap.ble  of  re- 
taining only  a certain  degree  of  magnetic  power  ; fo  that 
if  a ftrong  magnet  be  applied  to  a comparatively  fmall  piece 
of  fteel,  that  piece,  whilft  it  remains  within  the  influence  of 
the  magnet,  will  appear  to  be  very  powerfully  magnetic  ; 


but,  as  foon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  magnet, 
its  power  begins  to  decreafe,  and  in  a fliort  time  comes  down 
to  that  degree  which  the  piece  of  fteel  is  capable  of,  and 
which  may  be  called  its  point  of  faturation.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  if  a certain  magnet  is  juft  fufficient  to  communicate  to  a 
piece  of  iron  or  flee1  the  full  power  of  magnetifm,  of  which 
that  piece  is  capable,  a ftronger  magnet  will  not  increafe  it 
in  the  lea  ft. 

19.  The  power  or  virtue  of  a magnet,  and  of  iron  or 
fteel  impregnated  with  the  magnetic  virtue,  may  be  impaired 
by  long  lying  in  a wrong  pofition,  with  regard  to  the  earth  or 
with  reipeCt  to  each  other.  Thus,  if  two  magnets  be  placed 
fo,  that  their  con  rary  poles  may  be  contiguous  to  each  other, 
they  will  preferve  one  another’ s power  ; but  if  the  north 
pole  of  one  be  placed  near*fhe  north  pole  of  the  other,  and 
the  fouth  near  the  fouth,  then  they  will  entirely  deftroy  or 
diminifh  each  other's  magnetifm  ; and  if  their  original  powers 
were  very  unequal,  the  polarity  of  the  weaker  magnet  will 
be  changed  by  the  a&ion  of  the  ftronger  one. 

In  general,  the  fame  means  which  facilitate  the  communi- 
cation of  magnetifm,  when  pieces  of  iron,  &c.  are  properly 
fituated  with  eefpeCl  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  of  other 
magnets,  will  likewife  facilitate  the  lofs  of  magnetifm,  when 
the  magnets  are  improperly  fituated ; thus,  a red  heat  de- 
ft roys  in  a great  meafure,  or  entirely,  the  power  of  a magnet. 
A fteel  bar,  ftrongly  magnetic,  will  have  its  power  much 
dimimfhed  by  being  repeatedly  ftruck  between  two  ftones, 
efpecially  if  it  be  ftruck  Handing  in  a direction  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  A bar  of  pretty  hard  iron,  which 
has  acquired  fome  degree  of  permanent  magnetifm,  by  being 
made  red-hot,  and  then  cooled  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
nctical  line,  will  have  that  power  deftroyed,  or  much  dimi- 
mfhed, by  a few  fmart  blows  on  its  middle. 

20.  Some  have  faid  that  iron  or  fteel  has  been  rendered 
heavier  or  lighter-by  being  magnetic  ; but  Gafler.dus,  Mer- 
fennus,  and  Gilbert  maintain  the  contrary  ; and  it  feemsto 
be  allowed,  upon  the  whole,  that  its  weight  is  not  thus  af- 
fected. Mr.  Whifton  fays  that  he  found,  by  accurate  ex- 
periments with  large  needles, thatafter  the  touchthcy  weighed 
lefs  than  before.  One  of  4584^  grains  loft  25  grains  by 
the  touch  ; and  anotberof  65,726g*ains  loft  no  Ids  than  14 
grains.  Cavallo  fuggefts,  that  the  vicinity  of  iron,  or  of 
fome  other  ferruginous  body,  might  have  had  fome  aCtion 
on  the  magnetic  fteel  when  it  was  weighed. 

21.  A piece  of  iron  wire,  well  touched,  will,  upon  be- 
ing bent  round  in  a ring,  or  coiled  round  on  a ftick,  &c. 
generally  quite  lofe  its  directive  virtue  ; but  it  will  always 
have  it  much  diminifhed  : and  yet  if  the  whole  length  of  the 
wire  was  not  entirely  bent,  fo  that  the  ends  of  it,  though  but 
for  the  length  ot  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  were  left  ftraight,  the 
virtue  will  not  be  deftroyed  in  thofe  parts  : though  it  will  in 
all  the  reft.  This  was  firft  obferved  by  MeflYs.  Grimaldi  and 
De  la  Hire  ; and  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Derham  ; who  adds  1 farther,  that  though  coiling  or  bending 
the  wire  as  above  would  always  deftroy  its  virtue  by  day, 
yet  it  would  not  do  it -in  the  evening.  In  order  to  weaken 
or  deftroy  the  magnetifm  of  a wire  by  bending,  let  the  mag- 
netic power  be  communicated  to  an  iron  or  loft  fteel  wire, 
of  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  about  TJ5th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  ; then  roll  it  round  a fmall  ftick,  fo  as 
to  make  four  or  five  revolutions  round  the  ftick  ; after 
which,  on  ftraightening  the  wire  again,  its  magnetifm  will  be 
generally  found  to  be  quite  deftroyed  by  the  bending,  or  con- 
fiderably  weakened. 

The  effeCt  is  the  fame  with  fhorter  or  longer  wires  ; for> 
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»T  tlicy  make  one  revolution  round  the  ftiek,  the  effedt  will 
take  place ; which  is  evidently  owing  to  the  (trefs  or 
derangement  of  the  particles  of  the  wire,  as  is  rendered 
more  evident  by  the  following  obfervation  ; viz.  that  if  the 
wire  be  of  fuch  fpringy  nature,  as  to  recover  its  ftraight 
fituation,  if  left  to  itfelf,  after  coiling  it  round  the  Hick, 
then  its  magnetifm  is  either  not  at  all,  or  little  diminilhed  : fo 
that,  in  order  to  produce  the  above-mentioned  effedt,  a 
(training  of  the  parts  of  the  wire  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

When  only  the  middle  of  the  wire  is  bent,  and  its  extre- 
mities remain  ftraight,  then  the  magnetifm  is  feldom  de- 
ftroyed,  or  even  diminifhed. 

If  a piece  of  magnetic  wire  be  cleft  or  fplit  lengthwife, 
the  parts  will  have  fometimes  contrary,  and  fometimes  the 
fame  poles  as  they  had  when  iii^one  piece.  When  one  part 
is  much  thinner  than  the  other,  then  this  (lender  part  will  ge- 
nerally have’its  poles  reverfed. 

22.  The  fphere  of  the  activity  of  magnets  is  greater  and 
lefs  at  different  times  : in  particular  that  preferred  in  the 
repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  will  keep  a key  or  other 
body  fufpended  to  another,  fometimes  at  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet ; and  at  others,  not  above  four  feet.  (See  4 above. ) 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  variation  of  the  magnetical 
needle  from  the  meridian  varies  at  various  times  of  the  day  ; 
as  appears  from  fome  experiments  of  Mr.  Graham.  See 
Declination  and  Variation. 

23.  The  directive  power  of  a magnet  is  extended  to  a 
greater  diltar.ee  than  its  attractive  power  ; for  inftance,  if  a 
magnet  be  freely  fufpended,  another  magnet  properly  litu- 
ated  within  a certain  diltance  of  the  former,  will  turn  it  out 
of  its  wonted  direction  ; yet  the  degree  of  attraction  ex- 
erted by  thefe  magnets  again  ft  each  other,  is  not  fenfible  at 
that  diltance  ; which  may  be  eafily  tried,  by  fixing  one  of 
the  magnets  to  the  fcale  of  a balance.  The  rcafon  of  this 
property  is,  that  the  directive  power  depends  both  upon  the 
attraction  of  the  poles  of  different  names,  and  on  the  re- 
pulfion  of  thofe  of  the  fame  name ; whereas,  the  attraction 
takes  place  only  between  poles  of  different  names.  In 
order  to  render  this  explanation  more  intelligible,  imagine  that 
a magnetic  needle  is  freely  fufpended,  and  is  placed  within  the 
influence,  or  fphere  of  aCti  n of  a magnet.  In  this  difpo- 
fition,  fuppofe  that  the  north  pole  of  a magnet  attraCts  the 
foeth  pole  of  a magnetic  needle  with  a force  equal  to  ten 
grains  ; and,  as  the  attraction  between  poles  of  different 
names  is  nearly  equal  to  the  repnluon  between  poles  of  the 
fame  nanje,  it  follows,  that  the  fame  north  pole  of  the  mag- 
net repels  the  north  p.  le  of  the  magnetic  needle  with  a force 
equal  to  ten  grains  : but  thefe  two  forces  both  co  .cur  in  al- 
tering the  direction  of  the  needle  ; therefore,  the  endeavour 
of  the  magnet  to  turn  the  needle’s  direction  is  equal  to  20 
grains;  whereas  the  attraction,  or  the  force  by  which  the  needle 
is  drawn  towards  the  magnet,  is  only  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  two  above-mentioned  oppofite  forces,  which 
difference  arifes  from  the  pole  of  the  magnet  being  nearer  to 
one  than  to  the  other  of  the  poles  of  the  needle.  The  fame 
reafaning  may  be  applied  to  the  action  between  the  fouth  pole 
of  the  magnet  and  the  fufpended  needle. 

24.  By  twilling  a piece  of  wire  touched  with  a magnet, 
its  virtue  is  exceedingly  d minifhed,  anti  fometimes  fo  dis- 
ordered and  confu'ea,  that  in  fome  parts  it  will  attract,  and 
in  others  repel ; and  even  in  fome  places,  one  fide  of  the 
wire  feems  to  be  attraded,  and  the  other  fide  repelled  by  one 
and  the  fame  pole  of  the  ftone.  The  effeCt  of  magnets  on  a 
crooked  wire  may  be  (hewn  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
an  iron  wire  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
four  or  five  inches  long,  be  bent  fome  what  like  a Gothic 
arch,  viz.  with  a (harp  corner  iu  the  middle,. A B C,  Jig.  5, 


and  tie  it  fall  to  a crofs  bar,  or  let  an  afflftant  hold  it 
with  the  corner  downwards  ; then  apply  either  pole  of  the 
magnet,  D E,  to  one  of  its  extremities  A,  and  whilft  the 
magnet  remains  in  that  fituation,  apply  a piece  of  iron, 
H,  of  no  great  fize,  to  the  corner  C,  and  you  will  fipd  that 
the  iron  remains  fufpended.  Now,  if  another  magnet  be 
applied  to  the  other  extremity,  B,  of  the  crooked  wire,  fo 
that  the  pole,  G,  may  be  contrary  to  the  pole  E,  the  iron, 
H,  will  immediately  fall  off ; but  if  the  pole,  G,  be  analo- 
gous to  the  pole  E,  viz.  be  both  fouth,  or  both  north, 
then  the  iron,  H,  not  only  will  remain  adhering  to  C,  but 
the  faid  corner  will  be  capable  of  fupporting  a weight  (till 
greater  than  H.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that  in  the  former 
cafe,  the  extremities.  A,  B,  of  the  bent  wire  being  poffeffed 
of  different  polarities,  the  corner,  C,  was  the  magnetic  centre, 
where  there  is  no  attraction  nor  repulfion ; whereas,  in  the 
fecond  cafe,  both  extremities  of  the  bent  wire  being  pof- 
feffed of  the  fame  polarity,  the  corner,  C,  was  neceffitated 
to  acquire  the  contrary  polarity  ; and  in  this  cafe,  the  bent 
wire  muff  have  two  magnetic  centres,  viz.  one  on  each 
fide.  25.  A piece  of  wire  that  has  been  touched,  being  fplit 
or  cleft  lengthwife,  in  two,  the  poles  are  fometimes  changed  ; 
as  in  a cleft  magnet ; the  north  becoming  the  fouth,  and 
the  fouth  the  north  : and  yet  fometimes  one. half  of  the  wire 
will  retain  its  former  poles,  and  the  other  half  will  have  them 
changed.  When  one  part  is  much  thinner  than  the  other, 
then  the  (lender  part  will  generally  have  its  poles  reverfed. 
(See  No  21  fupra.)  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  laying 
one  or  other  fide  of  the  half  uppermoft,  caufes  a great  altera- 
tion in  its  tendency  or  averfion  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
26.  A w ire  being  touched  from  end  to  end  with  the  fame 
pole  of  the  magnet,  the  end  at  which  you  begin  will  always 
turn  contrary  to  the  pole  which  touched  it  : if  it  be  again 
touched  the  fame  way  with  the  other  pole  of  the  magnet, 
it  will  then  be  turned  the  contrary  way.  27.  If  a piece  of 
wire  be  touched  in  the  middle  with  only  one  pole  of  the 
magnet,  without  moving  it  backwards  or  forwards ; in  that 
place  will  be  the  pole  of  the  wire,  and  the  two  ends  will  be 
the  other  pole.  2S.  If  a magnet  be  heated  red-hot,  and 
again  cooled  either  with  its  fiiuth  pole  towards  the  north  in 
a horizontal  pofition,  or  with  its  fouth  pole  downwards,  in 
a perpendicular  pofition,  its  poles  will  be  changed.  29.  Mr. 
Bo)le  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  magne- 
tical phenomena)  found  he  could  prefently  change  the  poles 
of  a (mall  fragment  of  a load-ftone,  by  applying  them  to 
the  oppofite  vigorous  ones  of  a large  magnet.  Dr.  Knight 
difcovered  a method  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  poles 
in  natural  magnets,  multiplying  and  varioufly  placing  them 
at  pleafure.  In  the  firft  inftance,  recorded  in  the'  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfa£tions,  he  inverted  the  poles  of  a magnet 
by  a procefs  which  required  only  a minute’s  time  ; fo  that 
the  fame  end,  which  before  attrafted  the  fouth  end  of  the 
needle,  now  attrafted  the  north  and  repelled  the  fouth,  and 
vice  verfa  : in  the  fame  time  he  again  turned  the  direction  of 
the  polarity  of  the  ftone  at  right  angles,  to  its  former  direc- 
tion; and  afterwards  inverted  this  laft  direction  of  the  poles.  In 
the  fecond  feries  of  experiments,  he  cut  a piece  of  natural  load- 
ftone  into  the  (hape  of  a parallelopiped  /-ths  of  an  inch  long, 
.^ths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  ,%ths  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  : its 
weight  was  three  drams  and  ten  grains.  In  this  ftone  he  placed 
the  magnetical  virtue  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  two  oppofite 
ends  became,  both  of  them,  fouth  poles,  and  the  middle  was 
quite  round  a north  pole.  The  two  oppofite  ends  of  an- 
other ftone  were  made  both  north  poles,  and  the  two  oppofite 
lides  fouth  poles.  At  one  end  of  another  ftone  he  placed  a 
north  pole,  furrounded  by  a fouth  ; and  at  the  other  end  a 
fouth,  furrounded  by  a north  pole ; fo  that  the  edges  of 
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each  furface  had  a pole  of  a different  denomination  from 
that  which  occupied  the  middle.  On  another  occafion,  he 
inverted  the  poles  at  the  ends  of  a piece  of  magnet,  and  then 
transferred  them  to  the  Tides  of  the  ftone.  All  thefe 
changes  of  the  poles  are  eafily  produced  by  fteel  bars,  A B, 
C D,  (PlateV  I.  Magnetifm,  fig.  6.)  impregnated  with  a ftrong 
magnetic  virtue,  by  which  the  piece  of  magnet,  £ F,  placed 
between  them  is  fo  affeCted,  that  the  poles  may  be  changed 
at  pleafure,  and  excited  in  places  that  are  touched  by  the  ends 
of  the  bars.  Mr.  Michel!  has  fhewn  the  method  of  doing 
this  both  in  fmall  and  large  magnets.  If  a fmall  and  fhort 
magnet  is  to  have  its  poles  changed,  lay  the  fupporters 
defcnbed  under  Armed  Magnets  fo,  that  the  centre  of  their 
force  (hall,  at  each  end,  lie  at  the  end  of  the  line  defigned 
to  be  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  and  touch  it  double  in  the 
manner  explained  under  Artificial  Magnet,  as  near  as  may 
be  in  that  dire&ion.  If  the  poles  are  to  be  converted,  and 
the  magnet  be  long  enough,  touch  it  double,  according  to 
the  directions  for  converting  the  poles  of  an  artificial  magnet ; 
then  fupport  it,  and  touch  it  over  again  with  frefli  touches  : 
or  if  the  magnet  is  Ihort,  apply  bars  as  fupporters  only,  and 
change  them  two  or  three  times  : or  elfe  make  ufe  of  the 
following  method,  applicable  to  large  magnets.  If  the 
poles  of  fuch  are  to  be  changed,  the  middle  of  the  end  of  the 
piece  of  iron  placed  at  each  end  of  the  magnet  (fee  Armed 
Magnet)  is  to  be  placed  againfl  the  end  of  the  line  defigned 
to  be  the  axis.  If  the  poles  are  to  be  converted,  it  fhould 
be  done  fir  ft  by  touching  double,  if  a fufficient  force  of 
magnetical  bars  can  be  applied  for  this  purpofe  : but  if,  by 
touching  double,  the  poles  will  not  be  converted,  place  the 
magnet  between  two  pieces  of  iron,  then  keeping  them  fteady 
at  their  diftanee,  remove  the  magnet,  and  connecting  the 
pieces  of  iron  by  wedges  of  iron,  that  may  not  ftand  in  the 
way  of  it,  when  it  is  to  be  put  in  its  place  again,  apply  the 
fupporters  as  before,  and  putting  the  magnet  in  its  place, 
take  off  the  iron  wedges.  This  may  be  done  two  or  three 
times, „ if  it  be  found  neceffary,  re-touching  the  fupporters 
every  time.  ( See  Artificial  Magnet.  ) It  is  well  known,  that 
lightning  not  only  deftroys,  but  reverfes,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
poles  of  magnetic  needles.  30.  Hard  iron  tools,  well  tem- 
pered, when  heated  by  a briflc  attrition,  as  filing,  turning,  &c. 
will,  while  warm,  attract  thin  filings,  or  chips  of  iron,  fleel, 
•&c.  though  not  when  cold  ; though  there  are  not  wanting 
fome  inftances  of  their  retaining  the  virtue  when  quite  cold. 
31.  The  iron  bars  of  windows,  &c.  which  have  flood  a 
long  time  in  an  ereft  pofition,  grow  permanently  magne- 
tical ; the  lower  end  of  fuch  bars  being  the  north  pole,  and 
the  upper  end  the  fouthern.  32.  A flraight  bar  of  foft 
iron  (t?.  g.  one.  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length,'  and  about  ^ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter),  that  has  not  flood  long  in  an  ereCl 
poflure,  if  it  be  only  held,  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  in  a 
-vertical  pofition,  will  become  magnetical ; and  its  lower  end 
the  north  pole  ; as  appears  from  its  attracting  the  fouth 
pole  of  a needle ; and  the  upper  end  the  fouth  pole,  being 
capable  of  repelling  the  fouth  pole  : but  then  this  virtue  is 
tranfient,  and  by  inverting  the  bar,  the  poles  will  fhift  their 
places.  An  iron  bar  of  four  or  five  feet  in  leng'h,  and 
above  an  inch  thick,  in  this  fituation,  will  be  capable  of  at- 
tracting a fmall  bit  of  iron,  or  a common  fcwmg-needle. 
The  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  is  as  follows : 
fince,  in  thefe  northern  parts,  the  earth  is  poffeffed  of  a fouth 
magnetic  polarity,  the  lowelt  part  of  the  iron  bar,  by  being 
ueareft  to  it,  mult  acquire  the  contrary,  m.  the  north  pola- 
rity ; the  other  extremity  of  the  bar  becoming  a fouth  pole. 
It  follows,  likewife,  (*nd  it  is  confirmed  by  a&ual  experi- 
ment), that  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  earth,  the  lowell  part 
•f  the  bar  acquires  the  fouth  polarity ; that  on  the  equator 


the  bar  mud  be  kept  horizontal,  in  order  to  let  it  acquire 
any  magnetifm  from  the  earth  ; and  that,  even  in  thefe 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  moll  advantageous  fituation  of  the 
bar  is  not  the  perpendicular,  but  that  a little  inclined  to 
the  horizon.  In  Ihort,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  mud 
be  placed  in  the  magnetical  line,  viz.  in  the  direction  of  the 
dipping-needle.  If  the  iron  bar,  indead  of  being  kept  in 
the  magnetical  line,  be  placed  in  a direction  perpendicular 
to  it,  then  it  will  acquire  no  magnetifm,  becaufe,  in  that 
fituation,  the  aCtions  of  both  poles  of  the  earth  upon  each 
extremity  of  the  bar  are  equal.  If,  indead  of  the  abo.e- 
mentioned  two  directions,  the  bar  be  placed  in  any  other  po- 
fition, then  it  will  acquire  more  or  lefs  magnetic  power, 
according  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  former  or  to  the 
latter  of  the  faid  two  directions. 

A bar  cf  hard  fteel,  or  of  hard  iron,  does  not  acquire  any 
magnetifm  from  the  earth,  like  the  bar  of  foft  iron,  becaufe 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  is  weak,  in  proportion  to 
that  which  is  required,  in  order  to  render  a fteel  bar  mag- 
netic. In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the  quality  permanent 
in  an  iron  bar,  it  mull  continue  a long  time  in  a proper 
pofition.  But  the  fire  will  produce  the  effeCt  in  a fhort 
time  : for  as  it  will  immediately  deprive  a load-ftone  of  its 
attracting  virtue,  fo  it  foon  gives  a verticity  to  a bar  of  iron, 
if,  being  heated  red  hot,  it  be  cooled  in  an  ereCt  pofture,  or 
direCtly  north  and  fouth.  Nay,  tongs  and  pokers,  by  being 
often  heated  and  fet  to  cool  again  in  a pofture  nearly  ereCt, 
have  frequently  gained  this  magnetical  property.  It  is  a 
well-known  propofition,  that  foft  iron,  or  foft  fteel,  acquires 
magnetifm  very  eafily,  and  lofes  it  with  equal  facility  ; but 
that  hard  fteel  acquires  that  power  with  difficulty,  and  after- 
wards retains  it  obfiinately.  From  the  confideration  of  thefe 
properties,  Mr.  Cavallo  was  led  to  imagine,  that  if  a piece 
of  fteel,  whilft  red-hot,- were  placed  between  magnetic  bars, 
and  whilft  Handing  in  that  fituation,  cold  water  were  Ijo  be 
f lddenly .-poured  upon  it,  fo  as  to  harden  it,  there  might, 
perhaps,  be  obtained  an  artificial  magnet  much  more  power- 
ful than  what  can  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  ; be- 
caufe the  magnetic  bars  employed  for  fuch  purpofe  would 
communicate  a great  degree  of  magnetic  power  to  the  fteel 
when  red-hot,  and  confequently  foft,  which  power  would 
be  fixed  upon  the  fteel  by  the  hardening. 

In  order  to  put  this  projeCt  to  the  trial,  fix  magnetic 
bars  were  fo  difpofed,  in  an  oblong  earthen  veffel,  as  that 
the  north  poles  of  three  of  them  might  be  oppofitethe  fouth 
poles  of  the  three  others,  formjng  two  parcels  of  bars,  lying 
in  the  fame  direction,  and  about  three  inches  afunder,  which 
was  nearly  the  length  of  the  fteel  bar  which  was  intended  to 
be  rendered  magnetic.  Things  being  thus  difpofed,  the  fteel 
bar  was  made  quite  red-hot,  and  in  that  ftate  was  placed 
between  the  magnetic  bars  ; after  which,  cold  water  was 
immediately  poured  upon  it,  which  rendered  it  fo  hard  as 
not  to  admit  being  filed  : its  magnetifm  was  found  to  be 
confiderably  ftrong,  but  by  no  means  extraordinary.  From 
repeated  trials  with  fteel  bars  of  different  fizes,  and  by  ufing 
a greater  or  lefs  number  of  magnetic  bars,  Mr.  Cavallo  found 
that  fhort  fteel  bars  acquire  a proportionally  greater  degree 
of  magnetifm,  by  this  method,  than  thofe  which  were  longer; 
that  the  magnet  fin  in  the  longer  bars  is  not  proportionally  as 
ftrong,  principa  ly  becaufe  the  artificial  magnets,  being  placed 
at  their  extremities,  have  very  little  power  on  thofe  parts 
of  the  pieces  of  fteel  which  are  near  its  centre  ; and,  laftly, 
that  when,  in  order  to  remedy  the  juft-mcntion,’d  incon- 
venience, more  magnets  are  placed  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
fteel  bar,  then  this  piece  of  fteel  generally  acquires  many 
fucceffive  magnetic  poles. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  that  though  this  method  alotie- 
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be  not  fufficient  to  communicate  to  fleel  bars  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  magnetifm,  yet  it  may  be  of  great  ufe  in 
confiru&ing  large  artificial  magnets  ; for,  if  thefe  bar?,  in- 
ftcad  of  being  hardened  in  the  ufual  way,  by  plunging  them, 
when  red-hot,  in  water,  be  hardened  whilft  Handing  between 
powerful  magnets,  they  will  thereby  acquire  a confiderable 
degree  of  magnetic  power,  without  any  additional  trouble 
to  the  workman.  They  may  then  be  polifhed,  after  which 
they  may  be  rendered  more  ffrongly  magnetic  by  the  ufual 
method  of  touching  them  with  other  magnetic  bars  ; where- 
as it  is  a very  laborious  operation  to  render  magnetic  large 
bars  of  hardened  Heel  from  the  very  beginning,  viz.  when 
they  have  none  of  that  power. 

In  the  courfe  of  performing  thefe  trials,  Mr.  Cavallo  fre- 
quently obferved  that  the  pieces  of  Heel,  whilft  they  were  red- 
hot,  feemed  not  to  be  attrafted  by  the  magnets ; fo  that  the 
leaft  fhock,  and  even  the  pouring  of  the  water,  could  remove 
them  from  the  proper  fituation,  which  rather  furpriied  him  ; 
becaufe  it  has  been  afferted  by  fome  authors,  that  the  mag- 
net attra&s  red-hot  iron  as  well  as  cold.  Kircher  elpe- 
cially  fays.,  that  he  tried  the  experiment,  (Do  Magnete, 
lib.  i.  p.  2,  theorem  xxxi.)  and.  found  that  the  piece  of 
iron,  heated  fo  as  to  be  hardly  difcernible  from  a burn- 
ing coal,  was  attradfed  by  the  magnet  as  eafily  as  when 
cold  ; and  he  even  affigns  a reafon  why  the  power  of  a mag- 
net is  deftroyed  by  a great  degree  of  heat ; whereas  the 
red  heating  of  the  iron  will  not  prevent  its  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  The  reafon  he  gives  is,  that  the  fire  cor- 
rupts and  calcines  the  magnet,  but  purifies  the  iron.  The 
following  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  afeertain  this 
matter : 

“ I kept  (fays  Mr.  Cavallo)  a piece  of  Heel  in  the  fire 
till  it  was  quite  red-hot,  and  in  that  Hate  prefented  the 
magnet  to  it,  fo  as  to  touch  it  repeatedly  in  various  places  ; 
but  no  fign  of  attradfion  could  be  perceived  before  the 
rednefs  difappeared.  I mean,  however,  fuch  rednefs  as  may 
be  evidently  feen  in  the  clear  day  light  ; for,  as  was  (hewn 
by  other  experiments,  when  the  magnet  begins  to  attradt 
the  heated  iron,  the  rednefs  of  the  latter  can  Hill  be  feen  in 
the  dark. 

“ Having  repeated  the  experiment  with  different  pieces  of 
iron  and  of  Heel,  the  refult  was  conHantly  the  fame,  viz-  whilff 
the  iron  or  Heel  remained  quite  red-hot,  or  whire-hot,  the 
magnet  did  not  attradt  it  ; but  the  attradfion  bega  i when 
the  degree  of  rednefs  which  is  clearly  perceivable  in  the 
day-light  began  to  di  appear  ; and  it  was  as  firong  as  ever 
when  the  iron  was  cooled  a little  more  than  when  the  red- 
nefs quite  difappeared  in  the  dark.  In  regard  to  this  limit, 
or  maximum  of  attraction,  I think  I have  obferved,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  experiment  would  permit,  a differ- 
ence between  Heel  and  iron  ; which  is,  that  in  the  Heel  the 
maximum  of  attradfion  follows  the  difappearance  of  the  red 
heat  fooner  th  n in  iron. 

“ This  experiment  is  fubjedf  to  two  fources  of  mi  Hake, 
which,  perhaps,  mifltd  father  Kircher,  and  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  for  the  fake  of  others  who  with  to  repeat 
it.  The  firlt  is,  that  when  a piece  of  iron,  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, is  red-hot,  or  even  white-hot,  in  one  place,  and  below 
a red  heat  in  other  parts,  the  magnet  will  frequently  attradt 
it,  though  the  red-hot  fide  be  prefented  to  it.  The  fecond 
caufe  of  mifiakc  is,  that  when  a (mall  piece  of  iron  or  Heel, 
as  a common  fewing-needV,  is  made  red-hot,  and  is  then 
prefented  to  the^magnet,  if  the  magnet  touch  it,  the  contadl 
cools  it  inHantly  below  the  neeeffary  degree  of  heat,  and  of 
courfe  ihe  attradtion  takes  place.  It  is  owing  to  this  IaH 
caufe,  that  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  afeertain,  whether 
the  atira&ion  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron  be  quite  an- 


nihilated, or  only  diminifhed  to  a great  degree,  by  rendering 
the  iron  red,  or  white-hot ; fo  that  I can  only  fay  with 
certainty,  that  a magnet  will  not  attradt  a certain  piece  of 
iron  red-hot,  or  white-hot ; whereas  it  will  attradt  another 
piece  of  iron,  at  leafl  fifty  times  bigger,  if  it  be  cold,  or 
below'  a red  heat. 

“ To  try  this  experiment  in  a different  and  more  convincing 
manner,  I heated  a large  iron  nail  till  it  was  white-hot,  and 
in  that  Hate  placed  it  upon  an  earthen  fupport,  near  one 
pole  of  the  magnetic  needle,  fo  as  to  lie,  not  in  the  fame 
diredtion,  but  on  one  fide  of  it.  Then,  looking  attentively 
on  the  graduated  circle  of  the  compafs,  I obferved,  that 
the  needle  was  not  in  the  leafi  moved  from  its  natural  fitua- 
tion, whilH  the  nail  remained  red-hot  ; but,  as  f®on  as  the 
rednefs  began  to  difappear,  the  needle  advanced  towards  the 
nail,  and  a few  feconds  after  the  needle  pointed  diredlly 
towards  it. 

“ I tried  whether,  in  this  experiment,  any  difference  was 
occafioned  by  the  magnet’s  being  natural  or  artificial ; but, 
as  it  might  be  expedted,  there  was  none. 

“ In  purfuanceof  thofe  magnetic  experiments  wherein  heat 
is  concerned,  I tried  the  effedts  which  took  place  when 
the  magnet  was  heated ; but,  as  the  diminution  of  its  pow'er 
by  heating,  and  an  increafe  of  it  by  cooling,  were  oblerved 
and  deferibed  by  the  late  Mr.  Canton,  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li.) 
I (hall  only  add  a circumfiance,  which  may  perhaps  be 
newr.  It  is,  that  an  artificial  magnet,  after  having  had  its 
power  diminifhed  by  heating,  does  not  recover  it  entirely 
again  by  cooling  ; having  conHantly  found,  that  the  magnets 
which  had  been  heated,  after  cooling  would  never  hold  fo 
great  a w'eight  of  iron  as  they  did  before.  The  heat  to 
which  thofe  magnets  were  expofed  never  exceeded  that  of 
boiling  water.  This  was  rendered  more  evident  by  the 
following  experiment. 

“ A magnetic  bar  was  placed  in  an  earthen  veffel,  at  fome 
diHance  from  the  fouth  pole  of  the  needle  of  a very  good 
compafs ; by  the  adtion  of  which  magnet,  that  end  of  the 
needle  was  drawn  feveral  degrees  from  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, or  from  the  diredtion  in  which  it  Hood  before.  In  this 
fnuation  of  the  apparatus,  boiling  water  was  poured  into 
the  veffel  wherein  the  magnet  Hood,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  needle  went  back  two  degrees  and  a half.  Some  time 
after,  when  the  water  w'as  quite  cold,  the  needle  was  found 
nearer  to  the  magnet,  but  not  fo  near  as  it  Hodd  before  the 
hot  water  was  poured  into  the  veffel.*’ 

33.  Mr.  Boyle  found,  that  by  heating  a piece  of 
Englifh  ochre  red-hot,  and  placing  it  to  cool  in  a proper 
poflure,  it  manifeffly  acquired  a magnetic  virtue.  And 
an  excellent  magnet  of  the  fame  ingenious  gentleman’s 
having  lain  near  a year  in  an  inconvenient  poHure,  had 
its  virtue  furprifingly  impaired  ; as  if  it  had  been  injured 
by  fire.  34.  A needle  w'ell  touched,  it  is  well  known, 
will  point  north ’and  fouth:  if  it  have  one  contrary  touch 
of  the  fame  Hone,  it  will  be  deprived  of  its  faculty  ; 
and  by  another  fuch  touch,  it  will  hare  its  poles  quite 
changtd.  35.  Tf  a bar  of  iron  have  gained  a verticity  by 
being  heated  red-hot,  and  cooled  again,  north  and  fouth, 
and  then  hammered  at  the  two  ends  ; its  virtues  will  be  de- 
Hroyed  by  two  or  three  fmart  blows  on  the  middle.  Mr. 
Martin  fays,  that  by  a fmart  ffroke  of  a hammer  on  the  un- 
touched end  of  the  dipping-needle,  he  has  often  caufed  the 
whole  magnetic  virtue  to  come  to  that  end  from  the  other, 
fo  as  to  make  it  dip  on  that  fide  as  much  as  it  did  ot»  the 
other  before  : on  the  contrary,  by  fuch  a Hroke  he  has  fome- 
times  made  it  dip  much  more  on  the  touched  end  than  be- 
fore. Sometimes,  by  Hriking  it,  the  needle,  which  dipped 
before,  will  be  reffored  to  its  equilibrium,  as  if  the  virtue 
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liad  made  its  efcape,  or  were  uniformly  diffufed  all  over  the 
needle.  36.  By  drawing  the  back  of  a knife,  or  long  piece 
of  Heel  wire,  &c.  leifurely  over  the  pole  of  a load-flone, 
carrying  the  motion  from  the  middle  of  the  done  to  the 
pole  ; the  knife  or  wire  will  accordingly  attrad  one  end  of 
the  needle  : but  if  the  knife  or  wire  be  paffed  from  the  faid 
pole  to  the  middle  of  the  done,  it  will  repel  that  end  of 
the  needle  which  in  the  other  cafe  it  attracts.  37.  Either 
a magnet  or  a piece  of  iron  being  laid  on  a piece  of  cork,  fo 
as  to  fwim  freely  in  water  ; it  will  be  found,  that  vvhich- 
foever  of  the  two  is  held  in  the  hand,  the  other  will  be 
drawn  to  it  : fo  that  iron  attrads  the  magnet  as  much  as  it 
is  attracted  by  it ; adion  and  re -adion  being  always  equal. 
In  this  experiment,  if  the  magnet  be  fet  afloat,  it  will  diredt 
its  two  poles  to  the  poles  of  the  world.  38.  A knife,  Sfc. 
touched  with  a magnet,  acquires  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
virtue,  according  to  the  part  it  is  touched  oj.  It  receives 
the  dronged  touch,  when  it  is  drawn  leifurely  from  the 
handle  towards  the  point  over  one  of  the  poles  : and  if 
the  fame  knife  thus  touched,  and  thus  in  poflellion  of  a 
drong  attradive  power,  be  retouched  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion, viz.  by  drawing  it  from  the  point  towards  the  handle 
over  the  fame  pole,  it  immediately  lofes  all  its  virtue. 
39.  The  attradion  of.  iron  towards  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  magnet,  is  increafed  to  a certain  degree  by  the  adion 
of  vitriolic  acid.  The  experiment,  afeertaining  this  fad,  is 
dated  by  Mr.  Cavallo,  who  made  the  difeovery  of  it,  as 
follows  : fome  pieces  of  iron,  as  filings,  nails,  See.  are  put 
into  an  earthen  pot,  and  the  pot  is  placed  laterally  near 
one  end  of  a fenlible  magnetic  needle  ; in  confequence  of 
which,  that  end  of  the  needle  will  be  drawn  away  from 
its  natural  diredion,  and  will  approach  the  pot  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  and  vicinity  of  the 
pot.  In  this  fituation,  if  diluted  vitriolic  acid  be  poured 
upon  the  iron  in  the  pot,  fo  as  to  occafion  a brilk  effer- 
vefcence,  the  needle  will  be  found  to  come  nearer  to  the 
pot  during  fome  minutes,  after  which  it  will  gradually  re- 
cede. This  increafed  attradion  is  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  quantity,  furface,  and  vicinity  of  the  iron,  accord- 
ing to  the  brilknefs  of  the  effervefcence,  See.  but  with  two 
or  three  ounces  of  iron  filings,  or  with  about  fix  ounces  of 
nails,  and  a fuitable  quantity  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  the 
needle  may  be  expected  to  make  a movement  from  about 
15'  to  half  a degree. 

“When  I firll  obferved  this  phenomenon,  I naturally  fuf- 
peded  (fays  Mr.  Cavallo)  that  the  increafed  attradion  might 
have  been  caufed  by  a quantity  of  iron  filings  being  brought 
by  the  violence  of  the  effervefcence  nearer  to  that  fide  of  the 
pot  which  flood  towards  the  needle  ; and  to  avoid  this  fource 
of  miftake,  I tried  the  experiment  with  a Angle  piece  of  wire 
inftead  of  filings,  and  twilled  the  wire  in  various  diredions, 
fo  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  pot.  This  experiment  was 
Several  times  repeated  then,  and  alfo  very  lately,  and  the  iron 
was  ufed  in  various  forms,  viz.  nails,  turnings,  pieces  of  wire, 
&c.  but  the  relult  has  been  invariably  the  fame,  namely,  an  in- 
creafed attradlion.”  Mr.  Bennett  has  queftioned  the  fad. 
See  Phil.  T ranf.  for  t 792,  p.  93. 

40.  Natural  magnets  may  be  imitated  in  the  following 
manner  : Take  fome  martial  aethiops,  or,  which  is  more 

eafily  procured,  reduce  into  very  fine  powder  the  feales  of 
iron,  which  fall  from  red-hot  iron  when  hammered,  and 
which  are  found  abundantly  in  fmith’s  Ihops.  Mix  this  pow- 
der with  drying  linfeed  oil,  fo  as  to  form  it  into  a very  ftiff 
pafte,  and  fhape  it  in  a mould  fo  as  to  give  it  any  form  you 
require,  whether  of  a terrella,  a human  head,  or  any  other. 
This  done,  place  it  in  a warm  place  for  fome  weeks,  and 
it  will  dry  fo  as  to  become  very  hard.  Then  render  it 


magnetic,  by  the  proper  application  of  powerful  magnets, 
and  it  will  acquire  a confiderable  power. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  additional  obfervations  on  the 
fubjed,  extracted  from  the  laws  of  magnetifm,  propofed  by 
Mr.  Whillon.  An  inclinatory,  or  dipping-needle,  of  fix 
inches  radius,  and  of  a prifmatic,  or  cylindric  figure,  when 
it  ofcillates  along  the  magnetic  meridian,  performs,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  every  mean  vibration  in  about  6'1  or  360"' ; 
and  every  fmall  ofeiilation  in  about  yi",  or  530'"  ; and  the 
fame  kind  of  needle,  four  feet  long,  makes  every  mean  ofcil- 
lat:on  in  about  24”,  and  every  fmall  one  in  about  22". 

The  entire  power  of  magnetifm  in  this  country,  as  it 
affeds  needles  a foot  long,  is,  as  he  fays,  to  that  of  gravity 
nearly  as  1 to  300 ; and  as  it  affeds  needles  four  feet 
long,  as  1 to  600.  And  the  quantity  of  magnetic  power 
accelerating  the  fame  dipping  needle,  as  it  ofcillates  in  dif- 
ferent vertical  planes,  is  ever  as  the  cofines  of  the  angles 
made  by  thofe  planes,  and  the  magnetic  meridian,  taken  on 
the  horizon. 

Thus,  if  we  would  eftimate  the  quantity  of  forces  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  fit  nations  of  needles  in  London,  we 
(hall  find  that  the  latter,  in  needles  a foot  long,  is  to  the  en- 
tire force  along  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  9610100;  and 
in  needles  four  feet  long,  as  9667  to  ioooo:  whereas  in 
the  former,  the  .entire  torce  in  needles  a foot  long  is  as 
28  to  100  ; and  in  thofe  four  feet  long,  as  2569  to  10000. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  power  by  which  horizontal 
needles  are  governed  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  is  but 
one  quarter  of  the  power  by  which  the  dipping  needle  is 
moved. 

Hence,  alfo,  fince  the  horizontal  needle  is  moved  only  by 
a part  of  the  power  which  moves  the  dipping-needle  ; and 
that  it  only  points  to  a certain  place  in  the  horizon,  be- 
caufe  that  place  is  the  nearell  its  original  tendency  of  any 
its  fituation  will  allow  it  to  tend  to  ; whenever  the  dipping- 
needle  Hands  exadly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  ho- 
rizontal needle  will  not  refped  one  point  of  the  compafs 
more  than  another,  but  will  wheel  about  every  way  uncer- 
tainly. 

The  time  of  ofeiilation  and  vibration,  both  in  dipping  and 
horizontal  needles  equally  good,  is  as  their  length  diredly  ; 
and  the  adual  velocity  of  their  points  along  their  arcs  is  al- 
ways equal. 

Hence  magnetic  needles  are,  cateris  parilus,  ftill  better, 
the  longer  they  are  ; and  that  in  the  fame  proportion  with 
their  length. 

Magnet,  in  Medicine.  Some  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
have,  from  a millaken  tranflation  of  Theophraftus,  been  in- 
duced to  account  the  load-flone  poifonous,  w hich  the  ancients 
were  fo  far  from  doing,  that  they  gave  it  inwardly.  Galen 
aferibes  a purgative  quality  to  it,  and  recommends  it  in  drop- 
fies  ; and  Diofeorides  preferibes  it  as  a good  medicine  to 
evacuate  grofs  melancholic  humours.  It  is  doubtlefs  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fame  virtues  with  the  other  ores  of  iron,  though 
in  modern  times  never  ufed  inwardly,  having  been  only  made 
an  ingredient  in  fome  plaflers.  To  thefe  plaflcrs  very  ex- 
traordinary virtues  have  been  aferibed  ; fuch  as  that,  when 
applied  to  wounds,  they  would  extrad  iron,  or  even  a knife, 
from  the  human  body.  See  feveral  fimilar  ltories  in  Kir- 
cher’s  “ De  Magnete,”  who  was  too  wife  to  give  them  any 
credit.  The  chemitls  are  faid  to  have  been  able  to  extrad 
an  oil  of  wonderful  efficacy  from  the  magnet,  and  to  have 
made  with  it  feveral  preparations. 

It  has  been  fi.id,  that  the  application  of  the  artificial  mag- 
net, or  of  a magnetical  bar,  to  the  teeth,  will  effedua'ly 
cure  the  tooth-ache,  that  it  will  eafe  the  pains  of  partu- 
rient women,  that  it  will  difpcrfe  white  fwellings,  &c.  ; and, 
8f  on 
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on  the  contrary,  that  the  wounds  made  with  a knife,  or 
other  fteel  inftrument,  which  has  been  previoufly  rubbed  with 
a magnet,  are  mortal.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that 
none  of  thefe  pretended  medicinal  or  puifonous  qualities  in 
the  magnet  are  warranted  by  authentic  fadts  : and  as  mag- 
netifm  does  not  affect  the  fmell,  the  tafte,  or  any  other  fenfe 
of  the  body,  it  is  improbable,  to  the  greatell  degree,  that  it 
fhould  have  any  effect  upon  animal  bodies  For  though 
there  are,  without  doubt,  particles  of  iron  in  almoft  every 
part  of  an  animal  body,  yet  thefe  particles  are  fo  fubdi- 
vided  and  calcined,  and  bear  fo  finall  a proportion  to  the 
other  elements,  that,  in  a natural  ftatc,  the  magnet  has  no 
aftion  upon  them. 

Magnet,  in  Mttallurgy  and  Chemiflry.  Iron  ores  may 
generally  be  difcovered  to  be  fuch  by  the  magnet ; for  almolt 
all  of  them  will  be  attradfed  by  it  either  before  or  after  igni- 
tion. A ftrong  artificial  magnet,  well  hung,  and  ufed  as  a 
needle,  will  befi  ferve  for  this  purpofe.  It  will  alfo  readily 
find,  and  feparate  any  little  bits  of  iron  or  fteel  from  other 
things,  and  particularly  iron  or  fteel  from  thofe  of  other 
metals.  It  will  likewife  difeover  whether  tools,  &c.  are  made 
of  fteel,  or  whether  they  are  iron  cafe-hardened ; for  the  fteel 
will  receive  a ftrong  touch,  when  the  other  will  hardly  receive 
any.  For  the  life  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  Mining , fee 
Needle.  According  to  Neumann,  the  magnet  is  almoft 
totally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  partially  in  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids.  See  I ron,  Ores  of. 

Magnet,  Armed,  denotes  one  that  is  capped,  cafed,  or  fet 
in  iron  or  fteel,  in  order  to  make  it 'take  up  a greater  weight, 
and  alfo  more  readily  to  diftinguifh  its  poles.  As  both  mag- 
netic poles  together  attraft  a much  greater  weight  than  a 
fingle  one,  and  as  the  two  poles  of  a magnet  are  generally  in 
oppofite  parts  of  its  furface,  in  which  fituation  it  is  almoft  im- 
poifible  to  adapt  the  fame  piece  of  iron  to  them  both  it  the  fame 
time  ; therefore  it  has  been  commonly  praftifed  to  adapt  two 
broad  pieces  of  foft  iron  to  the  poles  of  a load-ftone,  and  to 
let  them  projeft  on  one  fide  of  the  magnet,  becaufe  in  that 
cafe,  the  pieces  of  iron  being  rendered  themfeives  magnetic, 
another  piece  of  iron  could  be  conveniently  adapted  to  their 
projections,  fo  as  to  let  both  poles  aft  at  the  fame  time. 
Thofe  pieces  of  iron  are  generally  held  fall  upon  the  magnet 
by  means  of  a brafs  or  lilver  box.  The  magnet  in  this  cafe 
is  faid  to  be  armed,  and  the  pieces  of  iron  are  called  the 
armature. 

In  fg.  7.  Plate  V I.  AB  reprefents  the  magnet  ; CD, 
C D,  reprefent  the  armature  or  pieces  of  fron,  the  pro- 
jeftions  of  which  are  D,  D,  and  to  which  the  piece  of  iron, 
F,  is  made  to  adhere.  The  dots  E C D C D reprefent 
the  brafs  box,  having  a ring,  E,  at  its  upper  part,  by 
which  the  armed  magnet  may  be  fufpended.  Thus  the  two 
poles  of  the  magnet,  which  are  at  A and  B,  are  made  to 
adl  at  D D,  where  the  ftraight  piece  of  iron,  F,  may  be  con- 
veniently applied. 

For  this  purpofe,  and  to  avoid  the  armature,  artificial 
magnets  have  been  made  in  the  fhape  of  a horfe-fhoe,  having 
their  poles  in  the  truncated  extremities ; for  which  reafon 
they  have  more  power  than  the  ftraight  magnetic  bars. 

When  a piece  of  natural  magnet  is  required  to  be  armed, 
the  firft  operation  is  to  find  out  its  poles  ; then  let  the  mag- 
net be  properly  fliaped,  viz.  either  in  the  form  of  a terrella, 
or  in  the  more  ufual  one  of  a parallelopipedon,  in  which  lat- 
ter cafe  care  mull  be  had  to  let  the  poles  fall  about  the 
middle  of  two  oppofite  furfaces,  in  which  direftion  the 
magnet  ought  to  have  the  greatell  length  poflible  ; it  having 
been  often  obferved,  that  a natural  magnet  is  weakened 
in  power  much  more  by  cutting  off  a part  of  its  length, 


in  the  direftion  of  the  poles,  viz.  fo  as  to  make  the  ma g- 
netic  axis  fhorter,  than  in  any  other  diredlion. 

After  having  lhaped  the  magnet  properly,  let  two  plates 
of  foft  iron  be  made,  equal  in  breadth  to  thofe  furfaces 
where  the  poles  Hand,  and  to  projeft  a little  way  on  one 
fide  of  the  ftone,  as  ffiewn  in  the  figure.  Thofe  pro- 
jections D,  D,  muft  be  much  narrower  than  the  breadth  of 
the  plates.  For  magnets  fmaller  than  one  ounce,  the  lower 
furfaces  of  the  projeftions,  to  which  the  iron,  F,  is  to  be 
applied,  need  not  be  larger  than  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  ; and  from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch  is  fufficient  for 
larger  magnets. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  plates  CD,  CD,  muft  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  power  of  the  magnet ; there  being  a 
certain  fize  which  is  the  propereft  for  any  magnet,  a 
larger  or  fmaller  thicknefs  than  which  being  not  fo  advan- 
tageous. This  thicknefs  cannot  be  eafily  determined  with- 
out aftual  trial  ; hence  the  beft  way  is  to  make  them  very 
thick  at  firft  : then  filing  a little  off,  and  examining  the 
power  ot  the  magnet  alternately  : for  the  power  increafes 
gradually  till  a certain  degree,  at  which  limit  the  filing  ought 
to  be  difeontinued. 

It  is  indifferent  whether  the  armature  be  kept  on  by  tying, 
or  by  a box  ; whether  of  metal  or  of  wood ; but  as  the  box 
is  the  moil:  permanent,  this  ought  to  be  preferred  : and 
it  may  be  made  of  any  metal  excepting  iron  or  fteel. 

When  the  magnet  is  fpherical,  tl*  armature,  er  pieces  of 
iron,  muft  be  adapted  to  that  furface,  and  each  to  cover 
about  a quarter  of  it. 

What  has  been  here  faid  about  the  natural  magnet,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  artificial  ones ; fo  that  many  mag- 
netic bars  may  be  joined  together,  and  may  be  armed  fo 
as  to  form  a very  powerful  compound  magnet. 

The  armature  rather  ftrengthens  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net, for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  a piece  of  iron  affixed  to 
a magnet  tends  to  render  it  more  powerful. 

If  the  artificial  magnets  be  made  in  the  fhape  of  a horfe- 
fhoe,  or  of  a femicircle,  then  there  is  no  need  of  the  ar- 
mature, it  being  fufficient  to  join  them  together,  either  by 
rivetting  or  by  a box  ; and,  indeed,  even  with  ftraight  bars, 
the  compound  magnet  may  be  made  without  the  armature  ; 
but  then,  as  the  two  magnetic  poles  cannot  aft  in  the  fame 
plane,  it  is  proper  to  have  two  of  thofe  compound  mag- 
nets, for  the  purpofe  of  giving  more  conveniently  magnet- 
ifm  to  other  bodies. 

By  this  means  the  late  Dr.  Gowin  Knight  conftrufted 
two  very  powerful  artificial  magnets,  or  magazines  of  mag- 
netic bars,  which  are  now  in  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Each  of  thefe  magazines  confifts  of  240  bars,  dif- 
pofed  in  four  lengths,  fo  as  to  form  a parallelopipedon,  every 
length  containing  64  bars.  All  thefe  bars  are  kept  to- 
gether by  means  of  iron  braces,  and  the  whole  is  fufpended 
upon  pivots  and  a proper  wooden  pedeftal  or  carriage,  fo  as 
to  be  eafily  placed  in  any  required  pofition.  For  a farther 
defeription  of  thofe  magnetic  magazines,  fee  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxvi.  p.  591. 

Mr.  Michcll  diredts  to  increafe  the  power  of  a natural 
magnet,  if  it  be  fmall  and  fhort,  by  laying  a great  number 
of  iron  bars  at  its  ends,  after  the  manner  of  lupporters,  care 
being  taken  to  apply  the  proper  poles  : if  it  be  pretty  long, 
fo  as  to  allow  room  for  it,  by  touching  it  alfo  double  with 
feveral  bars,  according  to  its  bulk,  applying  them  to  all 
tides  at  once.  To  increafe  the  power  of  a large  magnet, 
inftead  of  placing  fupporters.  he  advifes  to  put  a large  piece 
of  iron,  of  the  thicknefs  and  breadth  of  the  magnet,  at 
each  end  of  it.  This  piece  of  iron  fhould  be  either  three  or 
four  times  as  long  as  it  is  thick,  or  elfe  fliert,  and  three  or 
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four  times  as  large  at  the  end  not  touching  the  magnet,  as  at 
the  other : in  the  former  of  thefe  ways,  there  are  to  be 
placed  on  one  fide,  in  the  other  cafe  at  the  broad  end,  as  many 
fupporters  as  can  conveniently  Hand  there.  This,  if  the 
magnet  be  very  fhort,  may  be  fufficient;  if  it  be  long,  it 
fhould  befides  be  touched  double.  If  the  magnets  to  be  thus 
improved  be  very  fufceptible  of  magnetifm,  they  fhould  have 
much  thicker  armour  than  is  generally  ufed,  becaufe  they 
will  thus  retain  more  magnetifm  ; and  the  armour  fhould  be 
fo  fattened,  that  the  hoops,  &c.  ufed  for  that  purpofe  may 
not  ftand  in  the  way  of  applying  any  thing  to  the  ends,  or 
the  fidcs  ; for  it  is  much  the  belt  way  to  make  any  fhort 
magnets  megnetical  in  their  armour,  becaufe  they  will  retain 
more  power  by  this  means.  But  Mr.  Michell  apprehends, 
that  the  beft  way  of  managing  Very  large  magnets,  would 
be  to  flit  them,  in  a dire&ion  parallel  to  the  axis,  into  fe- 
veral  long  bars  of  the  length  of  the  ftone,  and  having 
made  them  magnetical  fingly,  to  put  them  into  their  ar- 
mour, in  the  manner  directed  for  compound  artificial  mag- 
nets. The  Heel  bars  ufed  for  artificial  magnets  may  be 
armed  and  made  magnetical,  like  the  natural  magnets. 
Armed  compound  artificial  magnets  may  be  made  of  fe- 
veral  bars  exactly  of  a length,  with  armour  nicely  fitted 
to  them.  The  bars  fhould  have  the  fame  proportions  as 
thofe  of  fingle  unarmed  magnets  ; they  fhould  be  touched 
fingly,  and  put  into  their  armour,  as  they  are  touched, 
with  the  poles  of  the  dame  denomination  the  fame  way. 
The  armour  fhould  be  pretty  thick,  and  fhould  have  a 
wedge  of  iron  applied  to  it,  whilft  the  bars  are  putting 
in,  and  till  the  whole  is  bound  together  and  finifhed  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  cafe,  that  keeps  the  armour  together 
at  bottom,  fhould  be  put  on  before  any  of  the  bars  are  in. 
The  iron  wedge  fhould  always  continue  applied  to  the 
magnet,  but  when  it  is  ufed;  for  this  will  be  a great 
prefervation  to  it  ; though  with  all  this  precaution,  it  will 
ofe  a great  deal  of  its  firft  ftrength,  in  a very  little  time. 
Mr.  Micheli  diredls  an  occafional  magnet  of  this  kind  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner : let  there  be  a fmall  box, 
about  an  inch  deep,  fix  inches  long,  and  three  or  four 
wide  ; in  the  bottom  of  this  box  fix  two  bars  of  iron,  at  each 
end  one,  about  |ths  of  an  inch  fquare,  reaching  quite  acrofs 
the  ends  and  through  holes  in  one  fide,  and  projecting  a 
little  way  beyond  ; thefe  projecting  ends  ferve  as  feet  to  lift 
with,  like  thofe  of  the  common  armed  natural  magnet : the 
faces  of  thefe  feet  fhould  lie  in  the  fame  plane  with  each 
other,  and  they  may  be  reduced,  by  taking  off  the  edges, 
to  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  bar,  in  the  flat  way  of  the 
box.  When  the  magnet  is  wanted,  apply  a wedge  of  iron 
to  the  two  feet  that  come  through  the  fide  of  the  box  ; 
and  having  made  any  number  of  the  fix-inch  bars  as  magne- 
tical as  may  be,  place  them  one  by  one  with  their  edges 
againfl  the  two  iron  bars  in  the  box,  and  with  their  poles 
of  the  fame  denomination  the  fame  way,  pufliing  them  clofe 
againfl  the  fide  of  the  box,  which  will  keep  them  from 
turning  over  and  lying  flat-ways.  Having  placed  as  many 
of  the  fix-inch  bars  as  are  required  in  this  manner,  lay  two 
or  three  doubles  of  flannel,  or  fomething  elfe  that  is  foft 
and  fpungy,  over  them,  and  prefs  them  againfl  the  two  iron 
bars  with  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  fallen  it  down.  Such  a 
magnet  as  this  may  be  eafily  taken  to  pieces  and  retouched, 
and  fet  together  again,  as  occafion  fhall  ferve.  A magnet 
of  tins  kind,  confiding  of  three  dozen  of  fix-inch  bars,  will 
lift  fifty  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  following  experiment  will  fhew  in  what  circum  fiances 
a magnet  can  lift  the  greateft  weight.  Take  a magnetic 
bar,  ar.d  find  by  trial  an  oblong  piece  of  iron,  about  four 
inches  long,  and  of  a weight  little  greater  than  the  magnet 
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will  fupport.  It  is  plain,  that  if  you  affix  this  iron  to  one 
pole  of  the  magnet,  the  moment  you  remove  your  hand,  the 
iron  will  drop  ; but  if,  before  you  remove  the  hand,  you 
prefent  another  larger  piece  of  iron  juft  under  the  lower  ex- 
tremity  of  the  former,  and  within  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  from  it,  you  will  find  that  the  magnet  will  then  fup- 
port that  piece  of  iron  which  it  could  not  fupport  before, 
when  a fecondary  piece  of  iron  was  not  under  it.  In  fhort, 
a magnet  can  lift  a greater  weight  of  iron  from  over  another 
piece  of  iron,  as  an  anvil,  or  the  like,  than  from  over  a 
table.  » 

The  reafon  of  which  property  is,  that  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  iron  bafis,  or  inferior  piece  of  iron,  becoming  itfelf  in 
lome  meafure  magnetic,  helps  to  increafe  the  magnetifm  of 
the  firft  piece  of  iron,  and  confequcntly  tends  to  increafe 
the  attraction  between  it  and  the  magnet ; which  does  not 
take  place  when  the  iron  is  lifted  from  over  a table,  or 
fomething  elfe  which  is  incapable  of  acquiring  any  mag- 
netifm . 

In  order  to  render  this  property  more  intelligible,  fup- 
pofe  that  a piece  of  iron  be  affixed  to  the  north  pole  of  a 
magnet ; it  is  plain,  that  by  the  aClion  of  the  magnet  the 
part  of  it  that  Hands  next  to  the  magnet  has  acquired  a 
fouth  polarity,  and  its  other,  or  inferior  extremity,  has 
acquired  a north  polarity,  the  attraftion  being  a confequence 
of  this  acquired  magnetifm,  and  being  greater  or  fmaller  in 
proportion  as  that  acquired  magnetifm  is  more  or  lefs  power- 
ful ; confequently,  whatever  tends  to  increafe  that  mag- 
netifm in  the  piece  of  iron,  mull  likewife  increafe  the  attrac- 
tion. Now,  when  another  piece  of  iron  is  under  the  former, 
that  other  piece  of  iron,  being  within  the  fphere  of  aClion 
of  the  magnetic  bar,  becomes  magnetic,  and  the  part  of  it 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  ac- 
quires the  fouth  polarity ; but  this  is  contiguous  to  the 
lower  end,  which  is  the  north  pole,  of  the  firfl  piece  of 
iron,  therefore  it  mull  increafe  that  north  polarity,  and,  of 
courfe,  the  fouth  polarity  of  the  upper  end  of  the  firft  piece 
of  iron,  which  Hands  next  to  the  magnet. 

In  fa<£l,  if,  inftead  of  the  fecondary  piece  of  iron,  you 
put  the  fouth  pole  of  another  magnet  at  a little  diftance  be- 
low the  lower  extremity  of  the  fufpended  iron,  you  will 
produce  the  fame  effedl,  viz.  will  increafe  the  attradlion 
between  it  and  the  north  pole  of  the  firft  magnet ; but  if  you 
prefent  the  north  pole  of  the  fecond  magnet  under  it, 
then  you  will  produce  the  contrary  effedl,  viz.  will  weaken 
its  magnetic  power,  and,  of  courfe,  diminilh  the  attrac- 
tion. 

The  variable  power  of  a magnet  may  be  fhewn  by  fuf- 
pending  iron  to  it,  in  the  following  manner.  Sufpend  a 
magnet  in  a place  that  is  not  much  fhook,  and  apply  to  it 
as  much  weight  of  iron  as  it  will  juft  fupport.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  magnet,  either  natural  or  artificial,  ought  to 
be  armed,  or  made  in  the  fhape  of  a horfe-fhoe,  viz.  f®  as 
to  have  the  poles  in  one  plane ; in  this  form  the  effedl  being 
more  cotifpicuous.  Let  a hook  or  a fcale,  like  thofe  ufed 
for  a balance,  be  faftened  to  this  iron.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, you  may  put  a little  more  weight  into  the  fcale, 
which  the  magnet  will  fupport.  One  or  two  days  after,  a 
little  more  w'eight  may  be  added  ; and  fo  on  ; the  power  of 
the  magnet  increafing  daily  ? and,  though  this  increafe  of 
power  is  neither  unlimited  nor  very  regular,  being  affe&ed 
in  fome  meafure  by  the  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  &c. ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  a magnet  will  be  con- 
fiderably  increafe d by  this  artifice. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  if,  in  the  courfe  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  iron  were  to  drop  from  the  magnet,  on  replacing 
it,  yo  u will  find  that  the  magnet  will  no  longer  fupport  as 
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much  weight  as  it  did  a moment  before,  fo  that  now  you 
mull  diminilh  the  weight,  though  in  the  courfe  of  the  fol- 
lowing days  you  may  increafe  it  gradually  again  : hence,  in 
placing  the  weights  into  the  fcale,  or  upon  the  hook,  care 
mull  be  taken  not  to  give  it  any  jerk,  fo  as  to  caufe  the 
iron  to  fall  off ; otherwile  a great  deal  of  the  work  will  be 
loft. 

The  reafon  of  this  experiment  is,  that  the  iron  being  ren- 
dered magnetic,  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  magnetifm  of  the 
magnet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other  magnet  endeavours 
to  render  magnetic  any  ferruginous  fubftance  that  is  placed 
within  its  fphere  of  aftion.  When  the  iron  falls  off,  the 
magnet  lofes  part  of  the  acquired  power,  efpecially  if  the 
magnet  had  acquired  more  than  its  point  of  faturation,  there 
having  been  removed  the  caufe  which  kept  it  up  ; and  when 
the  iron  is  replaced,  the  magnet  will  not  recover  the  loft 
power  very  readily,  becaufe  there  is  required  a confiderable 
time  to  communicate  a certain  degree  of  magnetic  power  to 
a hard  ferruginous  fubftance,  as  the  magnet  is,  efpecially 
when  that  magnetifm  mu  ft  be  communicated  by  the  adlion 
of  a proportionably  weak  magnet,  like  the  iron  weight. 

According  to  iEpinus's  hypothesis  of  the  magnetic  fluid, 
this  experiment  is  explained  thus : The  magnetic  fluid  in  a 
magnet  is  not  equally  difperfed  through  its  fubftance  ; but 
one  pole,  or  half  of  it,  is  overcharged,  and  the  other  under- 
charged. There  is  a ftrong  attraction  between  the  under- 
charged part  and  the  Superfluous  quantity  of  magnetic  fluid 
in  the  overcharged  part,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  balance 
is  in  great  meafure  prevented  by  the  hardnefs  or  fome  other 
quality  of  the  magnet.  Now,  when  the  iron  is  affixed  to 
the  magnet,  it  becomes  magnetic,  viz.  that  part  of  it 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  overcharged  pole  of  the  magnet, 
becomes  undercharged,  and  the  oppofite  one  becomes  over- 
charged. In  this  lituation,  the  undercharged  part  of  the 
iron,  endeavouring  to  draw  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the  magnet 
towards  itfelf,  accumulates  or  draws  it  ftill  nearer  to  that 
overcharged  pole  of  the  magnet ; and,  on  the  other  fide, 
the  overcharged  part  of  the  iron  being  contiguous  to  the 
undercharged  pole  of  the  magnet,  tends  continually  to  drive 
the  magnetic  fluid  away  from  that  undercharged  pole  of  the 
magnet ; but  the  power  of  the  magnet,  according  to  the 
hypothefis,  depends  on  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  therefore  the  atftion  of  the  iron,  by  endeavouring 
continually  to  increafe  that  unequal  diftribution,  muft  in- 
creale  the  power  of  the  magnet. 

It  follows  from  this  experiment,  that  a magnet  is  apt 
to  lofe  much  of  its  power  when  kept  without  any  iron  af- 
fixed to  it.  v 

Magnet,  Arfemcal,  M agnes  Arjenicalis,  in  Chemijlry , de- 
notes a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  arfenic,  fulphur,  and 
antimony,  melted  together  over  the  fire,  and  condenfed  in 
manner  of  a ttoue. 

It  is  a very  gentle  cauftic,  and  was  firft  invented  by 
Angelus  Sala.  It  Succeeds  very  well  in  taking  down 
fungous  flefli  in  wounds.  It  has  its  name  magnet,  becaufe, 
being  worn  during  malignant  difeafes,  it  is  fuppofed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  wearer  from  infection,  by  a magnctical  power. 

Magnet,  Artificial,  is  a fteel  or  iron  bar,  impregnated 
with  the  magnetic  virtue,  fo  as  to  pofiefs  all  the  properties, 
and  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  natural  load-ftone. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a particular  account  of  the 
various  methods  that  have  been  praftifed  for  making  arti- 
ficial magnets,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premife  fome 
general  obfervations  on  the  communication  of  magnetifm. 
We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  remark, 
that  when  a piece  of  iron  or  fteel,  or,  in  fliort,  of  any  fer- 
ruginous body,  is  piefented  to  a magnet,  within  a proper 
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diftance  of  one  of  its  poles,  it  becomes  inftantly  magnetic 
the  part  of  it  which  is  neareft  to  the  magnet  acquiring  the 
contrary  polarity,  See. 

This  acquired  magnetifm  is  ftrongeft  with  foft  iron,  and 
weakeft  with  hardened  fteel,  or  with  the  brittle  fort  of  call 
iron  ; the  other  forts  of  iron  or  ferruginous  bodies  acquiring 
a ftronger  or  weaker  power,  according  as  they  approach  the 
hardnefs  of  the  latter,  or  the  foftnefs  of  the  former.  But 
the  permanency  of  the  acquired  magnetifm  follows  juft  the 
reverfe  of  this  rule ; fo  that  the  hardeft  fteel  retains  it  for 
many  years  with  little  or  no  diminution  ; whereas  very  foft 
iron  lofes  it  entirely  the  moment  it  is  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  magnet ; the  other  ferruginous  bodies  pre- 
ferving  it  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  as  they 
participate  more  of  the  nature  of  hard  fteel,  or  of  that  of 
foft  iron.  Hence  it  may  be  deduced,  that,  in  general,  the 
belt  method  of  making  artificial  magnets  confifts  in  applying 
one  or  more  powerful  magnets  to  pieces  of  the  hardeft  fteel, 
becaufe  thofe  pieces  will  thereby  acquire  a confiderable 
power,  and  will  retain  it  for  a long  time ; taking  care,  in 
this  operation,  that  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  or  magnets 
be  applied  to  that  extremity  of  the  piece  of  fteel  which  is 
required  to  be  made  the  fouth  pole,  and  that  the  fouth  pole 
of  the  magnet  be  applied  to  the  oppofite  extremity.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  a piece  of  fteel  or  iron  is  rendered  magnetic, 
a weak  magnet  may  be  rendered  more  powerful,  or  its 
power  may  be  reftored  when  loft. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  method  the  operator  ffiould  have 
one  or  more  magnets,  by  the  application  of  which  the  fteel, 
or  other  ferruginous  body,  may  be  rendered  magnetical ; 
therefore  it  may  be  afked,  by  what  means  is  magnetifm  ori- 
ginally given  to  fuch  artificial  magnets,  as  are  faid  to  have 
that  power  imparted  without  the  interference  of  any  magnet  ? 
The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is,  that  no  magnetifm  at  all  can 
be  communicated  to  any  ferruginous  body  whatever,  with- 
out the  aftion  of  another  magnet ; and  that,  in  the  method 
vulgarly  called',  of  giving  magnetifm  to  fteel,  &c.  without 
the  aid  of  a magnet,  the  beginning  of  the  magnetic  power  is 
communicated  from  the  earth,  which  is  a real  magnet ; and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  magnetifm  communicated  but  by  the 
adtion  of  another  magnet.  See  art.  32,  fupra. 

There  are  fome  particular  circumftances  which  demand 
attention,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  afeertain  the  belt  method 
of  conftrudting  artificial  magnets. 

1 . The  nature  of  the  body  muft  be  adapted  to  the  power 
which  is  to  render  it  magnetic  ; remembering,  that  the  foft 
ferruginous  bodies  both  acquire  and  lofe  magnetifm  eafier 
than  thofe  which  are  harder, 

2.  The  ffiape  of  the  bodies  is  to  be  confidered  next,  ex- 
perience fhewing  that  an  oblong  one  is  in  general  preferable 
to  any  other.  In  cafe  of  fteel  bars,  they  ought  to  be  quite 
hard,  in  order  to  acquire  the  greateft  poffible  power,  pro- 
vided one  has  magnets  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the  purpofe ; 
and  if  cylindrical,  their  diameters  ought  to  be  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  their  length  ; or,  if  not  cylindrical,  their  thick- 
nefl’es  ought  to  be  fuch  as  nearly  to  equal  the  weight  of  the 
cylindrical  bars  of  the  fame  length,  and  the  diameter  of 
which  may  be  about  one-fifteenth  of  their  lengths. 

3.  Several  magnets  are  much  preferable  to  a fingle  one, 
for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  magnetifm  ; in  the  appli- 
cation of  which,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  fouth  pole 
of  the  magnet  produces  a north  pole  in  the  part  of  the  ferru- 
ginous body  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet  produces  a fouth  pole  in  the  part,  &c. 

4.  If  it  wereTequired  to  conftruA  a ftrong  magnet,  when 
the  operator  has  either  no  magnet  at  all,  or  a very  weak  one, 
he  muft  proceed  gradually.  It  being  impoffible  for  a hard 
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and  large  fleel  bar  to  receive  any  fenfible  degree  of  mag- 
netifm  from  the  aftion  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  other  weak 
magnet,  the  operator  muft  begin  with  giving  magnetifm  to 
feveral  fmall  and  foft  lteel  bars,  impregnating  one  at  a time 
by  means  of  the  weak  magnet,  or,  if  he  have  no  magnet, 
by  means  of  one  or  more  iron  rods  properly  fituated,  which 
in  that  cafe  are  real,  though  weak  magnets.  Then,  by 
joining  in  a proper  manner  the  fmall  Heel  bars  already  made 
magnetic,  he  mav  communicate  a (Ironger  power  to  larger 
and  harder  fleel  bars ; which  will  be  capable  of  impreg- 
nating bars  (till  larger ; and  fo  on. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  various  authors,  that  if  a fhort 
bar  of  foft  Heel  be  repeatedly  (Iroked  from  end  to  end,  in 
any  fituation,  by  a fufficiently  long  iron  bar,  likewife  kept 
in  any  fituation,  the  fleel  bar  will  thereby  acquire  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  magnetifm : from  which  it  might  per- 
haps be  inferred,  that  there  is  no  neceflity  of  deriving  the 
origin  of  magnetifm  from  the  earth.  But  an  accurate  in- 
velligation  of  this  pretended  (aft  has  fhevvn,  that  the  fteel 
bar  will  not  acquire  magnetifm  in  every  fituation.  Indeed, 
as  the  bar  of  iron  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  magnetic  by  the 
earth  in  every  fituation,  except  that  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetical  line  ; in  a random  way  of  making  the  ex- 
periment, it  is  almoll  impoflible  to  keep  the  bar  fo  near  that 
direftion  as  to  acquire  no  magnetifm  at  all  from  the  earth  ; 
but  if,  in  rubbing  the  fteel  bar,  the  iron  one  be  kept  in  a 
fituation  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  magnetical  line, 
then  the  fteel  will  acquire  no  magnetifm  at  all.  Befides, 
when  the  iron  bar  is  kept  in  any  fituation,  the  degree  of 
magnetifm  which  is  communicated  to  the  bar,  is  greater  or 
lefs  in  proportion  as  the  diredlion  of  the  bar  is  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  that  of  the  magnetical  line  ; which  proves,  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  the  communicated  magnetilm  is  originally 
derived  from  the  earth. 

In  order  to  make  a piece  of  iron  acquire  magnetifm  from 
the  earth,  let  the  following  procefs  be  purfued  : Take  a bar 
of  foft  iron,  about  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  between 
one-half  of  aa  inch  and  two  inches  thick,  (fuch  are  fome 
kitchen  pokers,)  and  place  it  in  the  magnetical  line,  i e.  in 
the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  if  this  be  at  hand,  or 
ftraight  up  in  higher  latitudes  N.  or  S.  than  40 ',  but  hori- 
zontally when  nearer  to  the  equator  than  the  above-men- 
tioned degree  of  latitude.  Then  place  a magnetic  needie 
on  a pin,  and  holding  the  pin  in  your  hand,  prefent  the 
needle  to  the  various  parts  of  the  bar  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  you  will  find,  that  in  this  ifiand  the  lower  half  of  the 
bar  is  poftefled  of  the  north  polarity,  capable  cf  repelling 
the  north  and  of  attrafting  the  fouth  pole  of  the  needle,  and 
the  upper  half  is  poftefled  of  the  fouth  polarity,  capable  of 
repelling  the  fouth  and  of  attra&ing  the  north  pole  ot  the 
needie.  The  attra&ion  is  ftrongelt  at  the  very  extremities 
of  the  bar ; it  diminifhes  as  it  recedes  from  them,  and 
vanifhes  about  its  middle,  where  no  one  pole  of  the  needle 
is  attradled  in  preference  to  the  other.  In  (hort,  in  that 
fituation,  the  iron  bar  is  as  much  a1  magnet  as  any  piece  of 
iron  that  Hands  within  the  influence  of  a magnet. 

If  you  turn  the  bar  top-fide  down,  the  extremity  of  it, 
which  was  fouth  pole  when  it  ftood  uppermoft,  will  now 
become  north  pole,  and  the  other  extremity  will  become 
fouth  pole. 

In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  -world,  the  lower  part  of  the 
bar  is  a fouth  pole;  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  when  in  any 
part  of  the  world  the  bar  is  fituated  in  the  magnetic  line, 
the  extremities  of  the  bar  will  acquire  the  polarities  cor- 
refponding  to  the  nearell  poles  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  fix  in  an  iron  bar  the  magnetifm  which  the 
tank  ];as  communicated  to  it,  the  following  circumftances 


fhould  be  regarded.  The  very  foft  iron  acquires  the  greateft 
degree  of  magnetic  power  in  the  fliorteft  time,  but  lofes  it 
with  the  fame  quicknefs ; fo  that,  if  the  preceding  experi- 
ment be  performed  with  a bar  of  that  fort  of  iron,  the  mag- 
netifm communicated  to  it  by  the  earth  will  not  be  per- 
manent ; but  if  it  be  made  red-hot,  and  be  left  to  cool  ifi  the 
magnetic  line,  or  if  it“be  repeatedly  ftruck  with  a hammer, 
whilft  Handing  in  the  magnetic  line,  it  will  thereby  acquire 
a fmall  degree  of  permanent  magnetifm  ; which  power,  how- 
ever, either  by  leaving  the  bar  for  fome  time  in  an  improper 
fituation,  or  by  inverting  and  llriking  it  again,  will  be  foou 
dellroved. 

When  the  iron  is  fomewbat  harder,  the  acquired  mag- 
netilm lafts  much  longer  ; though  a longer  time,  or  longer 
operation,  be  required  in  order  to  render  it  magnetic. 

As  the  conftant  action  of  a weak  magnet  on  a ferruginous 
body  continually  tends  to  increafe  the  magnetifm  of  that 
body,  fo  the  iron  bars,  which  are  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  line  for  a confiderable  time,  become  continually 
more  ftrongly  magnetic,  and  the  acquired  power  becomes 
more  permanent. 

The  reafon  why  iron,  by  long  (landing,  by  hammering, 
&c.  acquires  a permanent  magnetifm  from  the  earth,  whereas 
by  the  mere  pofition,  in  a (hort  rime,  the  power  is  not  at  all 
permanent,  feems  to  be  the  unequal  texture  of  the  iron  : 
iuppofe,  for  initance,  that  a piece  of  iron  is  compofed  of 
hard  and  foft  particles,  or  of  fome,  through  which  t lie  mag- 
netic power  moves  very  eafily,  and  others,  through  which 
it  moves  very  (lowly.  The  former  then  of  thofe  particles 
acquire  the  magnetifm  at  firft  from  the  earth,  and  lofe  it 
very  eafily;  but  by  continuing  in  the  fame  pofition,  or  by 
being  foftened,  &c.  the  hard  particles  gradually  acquire 
magnetifm  from  the  former,  and  having  once  acquired  it, 
retain  that  power  for  a long  time.  It  is,  belides,  very  pro- 
bable, and  in  certain  circumllances  adlually  proved,  that 
fome  fort  of  iron  becomes  harder  by  being  kept  long  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere. 

The  method  of  making  magnets  of  this  kind,  by  means  of 
a natural  magnet,  and  even  without  the  afiiilance  of  any  mag- 
net, was  fuggefted  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Servington  Sa- 
very,  and  particularly  deferibed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N 414. 
See  alfo  Abridgment,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  260,  &c.  But  as 
his  method  was  tedious  and  operofe,  though  capable  of  com- 
municating a very  confiderable  virtue,  it  was  little  praClifed. 

A more  fimple  method  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Arnold  Marcel, 
nephew  to  Mr.  Lemvenhoeck,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  Plnl. 
Tranf.  (See  Martyn’s  Abr.  vol.  vi  part  ii.  p.278.)  It 
is  as  follows:  “ In  the  year  1776,”  fays  he,  “ making 

feveral  further  obfervations  about  the  magnetical  force  which 
I found  in  great  pieces  of  iron,  I made  ufe  of  a large  iron 
vice,  about  9olbs.  weight,  in  which  I fixed  a fmall  anvil  of 
about  i2lbs.  Upon  the  bright  furface  of  this  anvil  I laid 
the  fteel,  to  which  I would  give  the  virtue,  in  a pofition  of 
north  and  fouth,  which  happened  to  be  in  a diagonal  of  the 
fquare  furface  of  the  anvil  ; then  I took  a piece  of  iron,  ons 
inch  fquare,  and  33  inches  long,  of  about  81bs.  weight, 
having  at  one  end  the  figure  here  reprefented  {Jig.  S.) 
brightly  polifhed  at  A,  and  taper  at  the  other  end.  Then 
1 held  fall  down  the  piece  of  Heel  upon  the  anvil  with  one  < 
hand,  and  with  the  other  I held  the  iron  bar  aforefaid  per- 
pendicular, with  its  point,  A,  upon  the  fteel,  and,  preding 
hard,  I rubbed  the  fteel  with  the  iron  bar  towards  me,  from 
north  to  fouth,  feveral.  llrokes,  always  carrying  the  bar  far 
enough  round  about,  to  begin  again  at  the  north,  to  prevent 
the  drawing  back  of  the  magnetical  force.  Having  thus 
given  ten  or  twelve  (Irokes,  1 turned  the  fteel  upfide  down, 
leaving  it  in  the  fame  pofition  as  to  north  and  fouth,  and. 
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after  rubbing  it  and  turning  it,  till  I rubbed  it  about  400 
times,  it  received  by  degrees  more  and  more  ftrength,  and 
at  lall  had  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  a ftrong 
load-ftone.  The  place  where  I began  to  rub,  was  always 
that  which  pointed  to  the  north  when  the  needle  was  hung, 
the  end  where  I had  ended  the  ftroke  turning  to  the  fouth. 
Sometimes  it  has  happened,  that  in  a few  ftrokes  I gave  the 
fteel  its  virtue  ; nay,  even  in  the  very  fir  ft  flroke,  one  may 
give  a great  deal  to  a fmall  needle.  This  way  1 have  given 
the  magnetical  virtue  to  needles  of  fea  compaffes,  made  of 
one  piece  of  fteel,  fo  llrongly,  that  one  of  the  poles  would 
take  up  three  quarters,  and  the  other  a whole  ounce  of  iron. 
Although  thefe  needles  were  anointed  withlinfeed  oil,  which 
made  a*hard  coat,  to  keep  them  from  ruftin£,  yet  they 
kept  the  virtue  ; but  in  ftrengthening  thefe  forts  of  nee- 
dles, I rubbed  by  turns  firft  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left 
fide. 

“ The  fame  way  I brought  the  virtue  into  the  point  of  a 
knife,  fo  that  it  would  fuilain  if  ounce. 

“ I brought  the  faid  virtue  into  four  fmall  pieces  of  Reel, 
each  one  inch  long,  and  T‘,th  of  an  inch  broad,  as  thin  as 
the  fpring  of  a watch.  Thefe  four  pieces  I joined  toge- 
ther, as  into  an  artificial  load-ftone,  weighing  18  grains  troy, 
and  then  it  did  draw  up  and  fuftain  an  iron  nail,  wdiich 
weighed  144  grains  troy.  This  artificial  load-ftone  has 
now  thefe  fix  years  been  tumbled  about,  and  been  lying 
among  iron  and  fteel,  and  in  any  pofition,  and  yet  it  has  ra- 
ther got  more  than  loft  any  of  its  virtue. 

“ The  magnetical  virtue  being  thus  brought  into  iron 
or  fteel,  I have  farther  obferved,  that  that  end  where  the 
flroke  was  begun,  would  draw  to  the  north,  and  where  the 
ftroke  ended,  to  the  fouth,  in  whatever  fituation  the  fteel 
had  been  laid  upon  the  anvil  to  give  it  the  virtue.  I took 
a piece  of  fteel,  and  rubbed  it  from  one  end  to  the  middle, 
and  then  from  the  other  end  to  the  middle,  and  found  it  had 
two  north  poles,  one  at  each  end,  and  the  middle  a fouth 
pole. 

“ Further,  beginning  to  rub  from  the  middle  towards 
each  end  of  another  piece  of  fteel,  I found  it  to  have  at 
each  end  a fouth  pole,  and  in  the  middle  a north  pole.” 

A very  eafy  way  of  giving  magnetifm  to  a fmall  piece  of 
foft  fled,  is  the  following  : Take  two  pokers  of  foft  iron, 
or  two  iron  bars,  of  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  more  than 
three  feet  in  length,  keep  them  in  the  magnetical  line,  or 
if  in  this  ifland,  perpendicularly,  as  fhewm  in  Jig.  9.  Then 
let  the  piece  of  fteel,  C B,  be  either  fattened  to  the  edge 
of  a table,  or  be  held  by  an  affiflant  ; and  placing  the 
lower  extnmity  of  the  bar  A B,  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  bar  C D,  both  on  the  fame  fide,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  (led,  ftroke  the  fteel  from  the  middle  towards  its 
extremities,  moving  the  end  of  the  bar,  C D,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  piece  of  Ited  towards  its  end  C,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  end  of  the  bar,  A B,  is  moving  from  the  middle  of 
the  piece  of  fteel  to  its  other  extremity  B ; and  when  the 
bars  are  arrived  to  the  faid  extremities,  remove  them  from 
the  fled,  and  apply  them  again  to  the  middle,  and  fo  on  ; 
thus  ftroking  the  piece  of  fteel  about  forty  or  fifty  times 
on  every  fide,  will  give  it  a confiderable  degree  of  mag- 
netifm. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  in  this  experiment,  when  the  iron 
bars  are  arrived  to  the  extremities  of  the  fteel,  you  bring 
them  back  to  the  middle  of  it,  by  drawing  them  along  the 
furface  of  the  fteel,  the  experiment  will  not  fucceed,  be- 
caufe  the  magnetic  power  communicated  by  their  rubbing 
the  fteel  in  one  direction,  will  be  deftroyed  by  their  contrary 
motion. 

Dr.  Gowin  Knight  was  the  firft.  who  brought  this  kind 


of  magnets  to  their  prefent  (late  of  perfedlion,  fo  as  to  be  of 
much  greater  efficacy  than  the  natural  ones.  The  refult  of 
his  method,  though  the  procefs  itfelf  was  kept  fecret,  w'as 
firft  publifhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1744,  vol.  xliii.  art.  8, 
and  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1745,  art.  5.  See  alfo  vol.  xliv.  for 
1747,  art.  2.  Mr.  Wilfon  has  communicated  to  the  public 
Dr.  Knight’s  method  ; who  informs  us,  that  having  provided 
himfelf  with  a large  quantity  of  clean  filings  of  iron,  he 
put  them  into  a large  tub,  that  was  more  than  one-third 
filled  with  clean  water  : he  then,  with  great  labour,  worked 
the  tub  to  and  fro  for  many  hours  together,  that  the  fridlion 
between  the  grains  of  iron  by  this  treatment,  might  break 
off  fuch  frraller  parts  as  would  remain  fufpended  in  the 
water  for  fome  time.  The  obtaining  of  thefe  very  fmall 
particles  in  fufficient  quantity,  feemed  to  him  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  defiderata  in  the  experiment.  The  water 
being  thus  rendered  very  muddy,  he  poured  the  fame  into 
a clean  earthen  veffel,  leaving  the  filings  behind  ; and  when 
the  water  had  flood  long  enough  to  become  clear,  he 
poured  it  out  carefully,  without  diflurbing  fuch  of  the 
iron  fediment  as  ftill  remained,  which  now  appeared  re- 
duced alinoit  to  impalpable  powder.  This  powder  was 

afterwards  removed  into  another  veffel  in  order  to  dry  it  ; 
and  this  procefs  was  feveral  times  repeated.  When  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  this  fine  powder  was  procured,  he  made  a 
pafte  of  it  with  linfeed  oil  ; preferring  this  vehicle,  fcecaufe 
it  contained  a confiderable  quantity  of  the  phlogiftic  prin- 
ciple. With  thefe  two  ingredients  he  made  a iliff  pafte, 
which  he  well  kneaded,  before  he  formed  it  into  convenient 
fhapes,  and  then  upon  wood,  and  fometimes  on  tiles,  in 
order  to  bake  or  dry  it  before  a moderate  fire,  at  about  a 
foot  diftance  from  it.  In  about  five  or  fix  hours  it  generally 
attained  a fufficient  degree  of  hardnefs.  When  thefe  baked 
pieces  were  become  old,  he  gave  them  their  magnetic  virtue 
in  any  direction  he  pleafed,  by  placing  them  between  the 
extreme  ends  of  his  large  magazine  of  artificial  magnets  for 
a few  feconds  or  more,  as  he  faw  occafion.  By  this  me- 
thod, the  virtue  they  acquired  was  fuch,  that  when  any  one 
of  thofe  pieces  was  held  between  two  of  his  bell  ten-guinea 
bars,  with  its  poles  purpofely  inverted,  it  immediately  of 
itfelf  turned  about  to  recover  its  natural  direction,  which 
the  force  of  thofe  very  powerful  bars  was  not  fufficient  to 
counteract.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixix.  part  i.  for  1779,  art.  J.) 
However,  the  method  of  making  artificial  magnets  was  dif- 
covered  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  John  Michell,  in  a Treatife  of 
Artificial  Magnets,  printed  in  1750,  and  by  Mr.  John  Can- 
ton, in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  175 1,  vol.  xlvii.  art.  6,  p.  31. 
The  procefs  for  this  purpofe  was  alfo  found  out  by  others, 
particularly  by  Marul  Uitgeleeze  Natuurkuqd.  Verhand, 
tom.  ii.  p.  261,  and  Du  Hamel,  Hift.  Acad.  Roy.  1745  and 
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Mr.  Michell’s  method  of  making  magnets  is  as  follows  j 
prepare  a dozen  bars  of  fteel,  of  about  i-|  ounce  weight 
each,  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  : let  thefe  be 
hardened  with  a full,  but  not  too  great  heat  : let  one  end 
be  nicked  all  round  with  a chiffel,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  other ; and  the  ends  of  the  bars  ffiould  be  cleaned  after 
hardening,  either  upon  a fmooth  ftone,  or  razor-grinder’s 
wheel  : the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  bars  may  be  varied  at 
pleafure,  provided  that  the  length  be  proportioned  to  the 
thicknefs.  The  bell  fort  of  fteel  is  that  which  has  no  veins 
of  iron  in  it,  and  Mr.  Michell  has  found  the  common  blif- 
tered  fteel  at  leaft  equal  to  any  other.  When  any  magnet 
does  not  anfwer  expectation,  it  will  be  proper  to  harden  it 
over  again,  with  a greaser  or  lefs  degree  of  heat,  till  it 
proves  better.  In  erder  to  preferve  thefe  bars,  contrive  a 
box,  that  Ihali  have  two  pieces  of  iron,  about  an  inch  long 
P a each* 
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each,  fixed  upright  in  the  middle  of  each  end,  over  againft 
each  other,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  from  outfide  to  out- 
fide.  Thefe  pieces  of  iron  may  be  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  fquare,  and  Atould  be  filed  pretty  fmooth  on  the  fides. 
Againft  thefe  are  to  be  placed,  with  their  edges  towards 
them,  the  twelve  magnetical  bars,  fix  on  one  fide,  with  their 
fouth,  or  north  poles  one  way,  and  fix  on  the  other  fide 
with  the  fame  poles  the  contrary  way.  It  is  necpffary  to 
obferve  that  thefe  bars  mull  neither  be  taken  out,  nor  put'in, 
all,  or  too  many  on  a fide  at  once  ; for  if  two  only  be  left, 
with  their  poles  of  the  fame  denomination  the  fame  way, 
without  one  or  more  on  the  other  fide  to  counter-balance 
their  effe&s,  they  will  damage  each  other  : and  if  two  of 
the  fame  fide  be  taken  out  together,  or  laid  with  their  poles 
of  the  fame  denomination  together,  after  they  are  taken  out 
they  will  alfo  damage  one  another  : and  if  this  be  the  cafe 
it  will  be  proper  to  reltore  them  before  they  are  ufed,  after 
the  manner  preferibed  for  making  of  magnets.  In  order 
to  make  the  marked  ends  of  thefe  bars  fouth  poles,  and  the 
other  ends  north  poles,  place  fix  of  them  in  a line  north  and 
fouth,  bringing  the  unmarked  end  of  one,  to  touch  the 
marked  end  of  the  next  throughout ; the  marked  ends  lying 
towards  the  north,  which  will  be  fome  advantage  to  them. 
Then  take  an  armed  magnet,  and  placing  it  with  both  poles 
upon  one  of  the  bars,  the  north  pole  towards  the  marked 
end,  which  is  to  be  a fouth  pole,  and  the  fouth  pole  to- 
wards the  unmarked  end,  which  is  to  be  a north  pole,  Aide 
it  backwards  and  forwards  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole 
line  of  bars  three  or  four  times,  taking  care  that  they  all 
touch.  Then  taking  it  off,  remove  the  two  endmoft  bars 
into  the  middle,  and  pafs  over  them  again  three  or  four 
times.  Having  thus  touched  the  bars,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  turn  them  with  the  other  fide  uppermoft,  and  to 
touch  them  over  again  on  that  fide  as  before,  omitting  the 
endmoft:  bars,  till  they  are  removed  into  the  middle,  where 
they  alfo  are  to  be  touched. 

If  an,  unarmed  magnet,  either  natural  or  artificial,  be  ufed, 
lay  the  bars  in  a line  as  before  ; place  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
magnet  upon  the  marked  end  of  the  endmoft  bar,  and  Aide 
it  over  the  whole  line  to  the  end  : then  taking  that  pole  off, 
place  the  north  pole  upon  the  fame  bar  in  its  room,  not  at 
the  extremity  of  the  bar,  but  towards  the  middle,  and  Aide 
it  back  again  ; then  change  the  poles  again,  obferving  to 
fet  the  magnet  on  at  the  middle  of  the  bar,  luid  Aide  it  to 
the  other  end,  as  at  firft.  Having  done  this  four  or  five 
times,  remove  the  two  endmoft  bars  into  the  middle,  and 
placing  the  fouth  pole  of  the  magnet  upon  the  marked  end 
of  them,  Aide  it  to  the  unmarked  end  ; and  then,  placing 
the  north  pole,  upon  the  unmarked  end,  Aide  it  to  the  marked 
end.  Let  this  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ; and  turning 
the  bars  with  the  other  fide  upward,  repeat  the  fame  procefis 
again.  When  the  magnets  are  weak,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
touch  the  bars,  according  to  the  preceding  direction,  before 
they  are  hardened,  when  they  will  receive  the  magnetic  virtue 
more  e^ily ; tTien,  making  the  whole  dozen  magnetical,  in 
the  m;riner  hereafter  preferibed,  till  they  are  as  ltrongly  fo 
as  they  will  be  in  their  foft  ftate,  harden  one  half  ; and  having 
made  thefe  again  magnetical  with  the  remaining  half  that 
are  foft,  harden  thofe  alfo,  and  proceed.  Bi  t if  the  mag- 
nets are  too  weak  to  perform  properly,  even  in  this  cafe,  re- 
courfe  mull  be  had  to  frnaller  bars  of  fteel,  which  fhould 
alfo  be  foft  ; and  if  thefe  fail,  bars  of  iron  mull  be  ufed. 
Having  communicated  a finall  degree  of  magnetifm  to  fix 
of  the  bars,  let  the  other  fix,  which  are  unmagnetical,  be 
laid  in  a line,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former:  and  let  A B, 

( Plate  VI.  Magnetifm, Jig.  to.)  reprefent  this  line,  confifting 
of  fix  bars,  though  three  only  are  delineated.  The  line 


drawn  acrofs  at  the  end  of  each  bar,  reprefents  the  mark 
diftinguifhing  that  end  which  is  to  be  made  the  fouth  pole, 
from  the  other  Let  C D,  E F reprefent  the  fix  bars  alrea- 
dy made  magnetical : thefe  lean  againft  each  other  at  the 
top,  and  are  Separated  by  a piece  of  wood,  or  other  matter 
except  iron,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  The 
three  magnets  in  C D have  all  their  fouth  poles  downward, 
and  are  placed  towards  the  unmarked  ends  of  the  bars  in 
the  line  which  are  to  be  north  poles  ; and  the  three  magnets  in 
E F have  all  their  north  poles  downward,  and  are  placed  to- 
wards the  marked  ends  of  the  bars  which  are  to  be  fouth 
poles.  Slide  thefe  fix  magnetical  bars  thus  placed,  back- 
ward and  forward  three  or  four  times  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  line.  Then  taking  them  off,  having  firft. brought 
them  to  touch  at  the  bottom,  remove  the  two  endmoft  bars 
of  the  line  into  the  middle,  and  replacing  the  magnetical  bars 
upon  them,  as  before,  pafs  over  thofe  again.  Then  taking 
them  off,  and  turning  the  bars  in  the  line  with  the  other 
fide  upward,  go  over  them  again  in  the  fame  manner,  except- 
ing the  endmoft  bars  ; which,  when  thofe  in  the  middle  are 
touched,  are  to  be  removed  thither,  to  be  touched  in  their 
turn.  Thus  the  bars  in  the  line  will  give  a ftronger  power 
to  that  of  the  other  fix,  by  which  they  were  touched  ; and, 
therefore,  thefe  latter  may  now  be  laid  down  in  a line,  and 
retouched,  after  the  fame  manner,  with  the  latter : when 
this  is  done,  lay  thofe  down  again,  and  retouch  them  with 
the  others  : repeat  this  operation  a few  times,  firft  touching 
one  fet,  and  then  the  other,  till  they  have  acquired  as  much 
magnetifm  as  they  will  retain  ; or  till  they  will  receive  no 
additional  force  by  any  farther  repetition.  The  fix-inch  bars, 
made  magnetical  after  this  manner,  when  properly  hardened, 
will  fingly  lift,  by  one'  pole,  a piece  of  iron,  weighing  a 
pound  or  better,  if  it  be  of  a proper  form  ; and  fix  fuch 
bars  will  touch  a line  of  frelh  bars  of  the  fame  fize,  to  their  full 
perfection,  by  three  or  four  times  Aiding  over  them  ; except 
the  endmoft,  which  mult  always  be  removed  into  the  middle. 
As  feveral  magnets  laid  together  with  their  poles  of  the  fame 
denomination  the  fame  way,  will  greatly  injure  one  another, un- 
lefs  they  have  fomething  to  counteract  them,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  not  to  place  two  of  them,  of  a fide,  or  together  ; 
but  fingly,  one  on  one  fide,  and  one  on  the  other,  making 
them  to  lean  together,  that  they  may  reft, againft  one  another 
at  the  top  : at  the  bottom  they  are  preferved  from  injuring 
one  another,  by  being  placed  upon  the  bar  which  is  to  be 
made  magnetical.  In  like  mannfcr,  they  muft  not  be  taken 
off  two  of  a fide  together,,  but  fingly,  firft  on  one  fide,  and 
then  on  the  other.  But  the  readieff  way  of  taking  them  off 
is  firft  to  bring  them  to  touch/one  another  at  the  bottom,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  do  at  the  top,  and  then  they  may  be 
removed  at  once,  and  upon  occafion  let  on  again  ; only  ob- 
ferving not  to  feparate  tliem  again  at  the  bottom,  till  they 
are  placed  upon  the  bar  which  they  are  to  touch.  The  rea- 
fon  of  removing  the  two  bars  at  the  ends  of  the  line,  in  or- 
der to  their  receiving  a greater  virtue,  feemsto  be,  that  the 
fix  magnets,  employed  in  touching,  are  endeavouring  to 
make  that  part  of  the  bar  which  is  not  included  between 
them  magnetical,  in  a contrary  dire&ion  from  that  which  is 
included  between  them.  As  this  lall  is  the  direction  of 
magnetifm  defigned,the  former  endeavour  would  be  injurious; 
and  it  is  prevented  by  two  caufcs  : one  of  which  is  the  power, 
whereby  the  fteel  refills  in  a degree  every  endeavour,  either 
to  make  it  magnetical,  or  to  deftroy  its  magnetifm  ; arid 
the  other  is  the  power  of  the  bars  already  in  fome  meafure 
magnetical,  which  lie  at  both  ends  of  the  bar  that  is  touched. 
Now  this  laft  power  is  wanting  at  one  extremity  of  thofe 
bars  that  are  placed  at  the  ends  ; and  confcquently  not 
having  a fufficient  force  fully  to  refill  the  contrary  endea- 
vour 
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vour  of  the  magnets  employed  in  touching  them,  they  become 
lefs  magnetical  than  the  others,  which  have  a fufficient  force. 
Though  in  the  line  of  bars,  when  making  magnetical,  each 
bar  has  only  one  at  each  end  to  fupport  it  (thofe  magnets 
that  are  planted  at  the  ends  of  the  others  to  preferve  them 
being  called  fupporters)  againft  the  contrary  endeavour  of 
the  iix,  made  ufe  of  to  touch  it  ; arid  this  does  very  well  ; 
yet  fome  will  receive  an  additional  force  by  being  fupported 
with  larger  magnets  ; or  inftead  of  thefe,  two  or  three  of 
their  own  fize,  at  each  end  ; thofe  at  the  marked  end  all  with 
their  north  poles  touching  it,  and  thofe  at  the  unmarked  end 
all  with  their  fouth  pole  touching  it.  And  becaufe  there  will 
be  two  or  three  north  poles,  and  as  many  fouth  poles  toge- 
ther among!!  the  fupporters,  at  the  other  end  from  the  bar 
to  be  touched,  that  have  nothing  to  counteract  them,  it  will 
be  proper  to  place  the  fouth  pole  of  another  magnet  among 
the  north  poles,  and  the  north  pole  of  another  among  the 
fouth  poles,  that  they  may  not  hurt  one  another,  which  they 
otherwife  will  do. 

The  manner  above  deferibed  is  called  the  double  touch  : 
and  Mr.  Michell  obferves,  that  two  magnets  will  give  more 
ftrength  to  a bar  of  their  own  fize,  when  ufed  after  this 
manner,  than  a fingle  magnet  equal  to  five  of  the  former  in 
ftrength,  when  applied  after  the  manner  of.tiie  fimple  touch. 
This  ingenious  writer  has  deferibed  a frame,  contrived  for 
holding  feveral  of  the  fix-inch  bars,  when  they  are  ufed  in 
touching  large  bars,  and  when  they  cannot  be  conveniently 
held  in  the  hand  ; for  an  account  of  which  we  mu  ft  refer 
to  his  excellent  pamphlet,  already  cited,  p.  45,  &c.  ed.  2. 
He  obferves,  that  the  form  of  magnets  is  of  very  little  con- 
fcquence  with  regard  to  their  receiving  the  magnetic  virtue, 
provided  that  they'  have  a fufficient  length  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk.  The  lfraight  bars  may  be  made  fquare,  round, 
or  flat  : though  the  flat  are  molt  convenient  for  touching  ; 
and  probably  fomewhat  ftronger.  Thefe  may  alfo  be  point- 
ed at  the  ends,  as  in  jig.  1 1,  in  order  to  render  them  lighter, 
and  to  increafe  their  power  of  lifting  ; though  pointed  bars 
are  not  fo  proper  for  touching.  The  magnet  may  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a horfe-ftioe,  as  in  fig.  12,  where  a wedge  of 
iron  is  fuppofed  to  be  applied  to  the  poles  of  it ; and  it 
will  thus  lie*+n  a narrower  compafs,  a wedge  of  iron  may 
be  applied  to  its  two  poles,  and  it  will  lift  by  both  poles 
at  once.  The  magnet  may  be  alfo  made  annular,  which 
is  a plain  flat  bar,  bent  flatways  inftead  of  edgeways ; and 
a femicircular  magnet  may  be  bent  flatways,  like  the  an- 
nular, or  edgeways,  like  the  horfe-fhoe  ; and  two  magnets  of 
this  kind  may  be  conveniently  placed  together,  in  order  to 
preferve  each  other. 

The  poles  of  a magnet  may  be  converted  by  placing  the 
bars  which  are  to  retouch  it,  with  their  north  poles  towards 
its  north  pole,  and  the  fouth  poles  towards  its  fouth  pole. 
In  doing  this,  they  fliould-be  placed  on  at  the  middle,  and 
did  once  or  twice  backwards  and  forwards,  before  it  is  fup- 
ported ; and  then  that  which  was  the  north  pole  muft  be 
fupported  as  a fouth  pole  by  nprth  poles  : and  that  which 
was  the  fouth  pole,  as  a north  pole  by  fouth  poles.  In  or- 
der to  make  a bar  magnetical,  fo  that  it  (hall  have  feveral 
poles,  fupport  it  at  the  places  where  the  poles  are  defigned 
to  be,  with  poles  of  a contrary  denomination  from  thofe  de- 
figned ; and  if  any  placeis  fupported  with  fouth  poles,  the  next 
places  on  either  fide  muft  be  fupported  with  north  poles,  and 
vice  verfa.  Having  done  this,  confider  each  piece  included  be- 
t ween  any  t wo  fets  of  fupporters,  as  a feparate  bar,  to  be  made 
magnetical,  with  its  fouth  pole  towards  the  north  fet  of  fup- 
porters, and  its  north  pole  towards  the  fouth  fet,  and  toitfch 
it  accordingly.  Magnets  of  this  fort  will  not  do  well,  unlefs 
they  are  very  long  ; and  at  bell  they  are  always  weak,  and 


will  very  foon  be  injured  ; fo  that  they  fliould  only  be  mad 
occafionally. 

Mr.  Michell  has  alfo  publifhed  a method  of  obtaining 
magnetifm  by  means  of  three  iron  bars,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a natural  load-ftone,  for  which  we  (hall  refer  to  his 
pamphlet,  p to,  & c.  and  proceed  to  deferibe  the  method 
deferibed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Canton. 

This  gentleman  has  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  attempts  to 
convey  a conliderable  magnetic  virtue  to  bars  of  hardened 
fteel,  as  to  be  able  to  impregnate  fuch  bars  with  this  virtue 
to  as  high  a degree,  at  lead,  as  any  bars  of  the  fame  weight 
and  dimenfions,  which  he  had  feen  or  heard  of ; and  to  as 
high  a degree,  as  he  apprehends,  the  fame  bars,  in  their  pre- 
fent  ftate,  are  capable  of  being  impregnated.  Mr.  Canton 
was  able,  in  about  half  an  hour’s  time,  to  communicate  to 
fix  bars  of  hardened  fteel,  at  firft  entirely  deftitute  of  any 
magnetic  virtue,  the  utmoft  virtue  they  were  capable  of 
receiving  ; and  that  without  the  mediation  or  afiiftance  of 
any  natural  load-ftone,  or  of  any  artificial  magnet.  Mr. 
Canton  has  publi(hed  the  defeription  of  his  procefs  with 
fuch  directions,  that  any  perfon  may  readily  perform  the 
fame.  For  this  purpofe  procure  a dozen  bars  ; fix  of  foft 
fteel,  each  three  inches  long,  | inch  broad,  and  T'^th  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron,  each  half  the  length  of  one 
of  the  bars,  but  of  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  ; and 
fix  of  the  hard  fteel,  each  5 A inches  long,  i an  inch  broad, 
and  T\,ths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half 
the  length,  but  the  whole  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  one  of 
the  hard  bars  ; an3  let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with  a line 
quite  round  them  at  one  end.  Then  take  an  iron  poker  and 
tongs,  or  two  bars  of  iron,  ( Plate  VII.  Magnetifm,  fg.  1.) 
the  larger  they  are,  and  the  longer  they  have  been  u!ed,  the 
better  ; and  fixing  the  poker  upright  between  the  knees, 
hold  to  it  near  the  top  one  of  the  foft  bars,  having  its  marked 
end  downward,  by  a piece  of  fewing  filk,  which  muft  be 
pulled  tight  with  the  left  hand,  that  the  bar  may  not  Aide  ; 
then  grafping  the  tongs  with  the  right  hand  a little  below 
the  middle,  and  laying  them  nearly  in  a vertical  pofition,  let 
the  bar  be  ftroked  by  the  lower  end,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  about  ten  times  on  ench  fide,  which  will  give  it  a 
magnetic  power  iufficient  to  lift  a fmall  key  at  the  marked 
end  ; which  end,  if  the  bar  was  fufpended  on  a point,  would 
turn  towards  the  north,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  north 
pole,  and  the  unmarked  end  is,  for  the  fame  reafon,  called 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  bar.  Four  of  the  foft  bars  being 
impregnated  after  this  manner,  lay  the  other  two  ( fg . 2.) 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  diftarice  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  belonging  to 
them,  with  a north  and  a fouth  pole  againft  each  piece  of 
iron  ; then  take  two  of  the  four  bars  already  made  mag- 
netical, and  place  them  together,  fo  as  to  make  a double  bar 
in  thicknefs,  the  north  pole  of  one  being  even  with  the 

fouth  pole  of  the  other ; and  the  remaining  two  being  put 

to  thefe,  one  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  have  two  north  and  two 
fouth  poles  together,  feparate  the  north  from  the  fouth  poles 
at  one  end  by  a large  pin,  and  place  them  perpendicularly 
with  that  end  downward,  on  the  middle  of  one  of  the  pa- 
rallel bars,  the  two  north  poles  towards  its  fouth,  and  the 

two  fouth  poles  towards  its  north  end  ; Aide  them  backward 
and  forward  three  or  four  times  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  bar,  and  removing  them  from  the  middle  of  this,  place 
them  on  the  middle  of  the  other  bar  as  before  directed,  and 
go  over  that  in  the  fame  manner ; then  turn  both  the  bars 
with  the  other  fide  upward,  and  repeat  the  former  opera- 
tion : this  being,  done,  take  the  two  from  between  the  pieces 
of  iron,  and  placing  the  two  outermoft  of  the  touching 
bars  in  their  room,  let  the  other  two  be  the  outermoft  of 
6 the 
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the  four  to  touch  thefe  with ; and  this  procefs  being  re- 
peated till  each  pair  of  bars  has  been  touched  three  or 
four  times  over,  which  will  give  them  a confiderable  mag- 
netic power,  put  the  half  dozen  together  after  the  manner 
of  the  four  f fg-3,t)>  and  touch  with  them  two  pair  of  the 
hard  bars,  placed  bet  ween  the  irons  at  the  diftance  of  about 
half  an  inch  from  each  other ; then  lay  the  foft  bars  afide  ; 
and  with  the  four  hard  ones  let  the  other  two  be  impreg- 
nated (fg.  4-)»  holding  the  touching-bars  apa't  at  the 
lower  end  near  two-tenrhs  of  an  inch,  to  which  dillance  let 
them  be  feparated  after  they  are  fet  on  the  parallel  bar,  and 
brought  together  again  after  they  are  taken  ofF ; this  being 
obferved,  proceed  according  to  the  method  already  de- 
fcribed,  till  each  pair  has  been  touched  two  or  three  times 
over.  But  as  this  vertical  way  of  touching  a bar  will  not 
give  it  quite  fo  much  of  the  magnetic  virtue  as  it  will  re- 
ceive, let  each  pair  be  now  touched  once  or  twice  over,  in 
their  parallel  pofition  between  the  irons  (Jig.  $■),  with  two 
of  the  bars  held  horizontally,  or  nearly  fo,  by  drawing  at 
the  fame  time  the  north  of  one  from  the  middle  over  the 
fouth  end,  and  the  fouth  of  the  other  from  the  middle 
over  the  north  end  of  a parallel  bar : then  bringing  them  to 
the  middle  again  without  touching  the  parallel  bar,  give 
three  or  four  of  thefe  horizontal  ftrokes  to  each  fide.  The 
horizontal  touch,  after  the  vertical,  will  make  the  bars  as 
ftrong  as  they  can  poflibly  be  made  ; as  appears  by  their 
not  receiving  any  additional  ftrength,  when  the  vertical 
touch  is  given  by  a greater  number  of^bars,  and  the  hori- 
zontal by  thofe  of  a fuperior  magnetic  power.  This  whole 
procefs  may  be  gone  through  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
each  of  the  larger  bars,  if  well  hardened,  may  he  made  to 
lift  twenty-eight  troy  ounces,  and  fometimes  more.  And 
when  thefe  bars  are  thus  impregnated,  they  will  give  to  a 
hard  bar  of  the  fame  fize  its  full  virtue  in  lefs  than  two 
minutes  ; and  will,  therefore,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
magnetifm  in  navigation  and  experimental  philofophy,  much 
better  than  the  load-ftone,  which  is  well  known  not  to  have 
fufficient  power  to  impregnate  hard  bars.  The  half  dozen 
being  put  into  a cafe  (Jig-6.),  in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
two  poles  of  the  fame  denomination  may  not  be  together, 
and  their  irons  with  them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the 
virtue  they  have  received  ; but  if  their  power  fhould,  by 
making  experiments,  be  ever  fo  far  impaired,  it  may  he  re- 
ftored  without  any  foreign  affiftance  in  a few  minutes.  And 
if,  out  of  curiofity,  a much  larger  fet  of  bars  fhould  be 
required,  thefe  will  communicate  to  them  a fufficient  power 
to  proceed  with,  and  they  may  in  a fhort  time,  by  the  fame 
method,  be  brought  to  their  full  ftrength.  Mr.  Canton, 
by  the  fame  procefs,  communicated  magnetic  virtue  to  two 
large  bars,  each  half  an  inch  fquare,  io-£  inches  in  length, 
and  weighing  nearly  ten  ounces  and  twelve  pennyweights, 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  one  of  them  lifted  by  one  of  its  ends 
feventy-nine  ounces  and  nine  pennyweights  : and  a flat  femi- 
circular  magnet,  weighing  an  ounce  and  thirteen  penny- 
weights, was  made  to  lift,  by  applying  its  two  ends  toge- 
ther to  an  iron  wedge,  ninety  troy,  ounces.  The  fame 
ingenious  gentleman  could  alfo  readily  deprive  his  bars  of 
•their  virtue  ; and  change  the  poles  of  a natural  load-ftone, 
by  placing  it  in  an  inverted  direction,  between  the  contrary 
poles  of  his  larger  bars,  laid  down  at  fome  dillance  from 
each  other,  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  continued  at  the  dillance 
of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  either  of  the  poles,  with- 
out touching  the  (lone  with  either  of  the  bars. 

The  method  in  which  the  (teel  he  made  ufe  of  was  hard- 
ened is  as  follows  ; having  cut  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
leather  of  old  (hoes  into  very  fmall  pieces,  an  iron  pan  is 
provided,  which  a little  exceeds  the  length  of  a bar,  is 
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wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  bars  fide  by  fide  without 
touching  each  other  on  the  pan,  and  at  leal!  an  inch  deep. 
This  pan  is  nearly  half  filled  with  the  bits  of  leather,  upon 
which  arc  laid  the  two  bars,  having  fattened  to  the  end  of 
each  a fmall  wire  for  taking  them  out  : the  pan  is  then  quite 
filled  with  the  leather,  and  placed  on  a gentle  flat  fire,  being 
covered  and  furrounded  with  charcoal.  The  pan,  being 
brought  to  fomewhat  more  than  a red  heat,  is  kept  about 
half  an  hour,  and  the  bars  are  fuddenly  quenched  in  a large 
quantity  of  cold  water.  Mr.  Horne,  in  his  Elfays  on  Iron 
and  Steel,  p.  j 47,  claims  the  merit  of  directing  this  procefs 
for  hardening  Mr.  Canton’s  bars. 

In  order  to  communicate  the  magnetic  virtue  to  a ftecl 
bar,  to  the  needle  of  acompafs,  &c.  by  means  of  two  mag- 
netic bars,  place  the  bar  or  needle,  A B {Jig.  7-),  upon  a 
table,  then  place  the  two  magnetic  bars  CD,  EF,  ftraight 
tip  upon  A B,  at  a little  and  equal  diftance  from  the  middle 
of  the  bar  A B,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  the  fouth  pole,  D,  of 
one  of  the  bars  may  be  ncareft  to  that  end  of  the  bar,  A B, 
which  is  required  to  become  the  north  pole,  &c.  then  thefe 
two  bars  mutt  be  Aid  gradually  towards  one  extremity  of 
the  bar,  keeping  them  conftantly  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
each  other  ; and  when  one  of  the  magnetic  bars,  for  inftance 
C D,  is  arrived  at  A,  then  they  mull  be  Hid  the  contrary 
way,  till  E F arrives  at  B ; and  thus  the  bar,  A B,  mull  be 
rubbed  a greater  or  fmaller  number  ot  times,  till  it  will  be 
found  by  trial  to  have  acquired  a confiderable  power.  When 
the  magnetic  bars  are  powerful,  and  the  bar,  A B,  is  of  very 
good  Heel,  and  not  very  large,  a dozen  of  ftrokes  are  fully 
fufficient.  When  the  magnetic  bars  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  bar  A B,  cane  mult  be  had  to  bring  them  to  the  fame 
fituation  where  they  were  firft  placed,  viz.  at  a little  and 
equal  diftance  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  A B,  and  then 
they  may  be  lifted  up. 

In  this  operation,  the  effect  of  the  bars  may  be  improved 
feveral  ways,  which  will  be  found  neceflary  when  the  bar, 
A B,  is  proportionably  large,  and  it  is  required  to  give  it 
the  greateft  poffible  power.  This  may  be  effected,  firll,  by 
joining  the  magnetic  bars  at  top,  interpofir.g  a piece  of  wood 
or  other  fubftance,  except  iron,  to  keep  them  apart,  as 
fhewn  in  Jig.  8 ; for  in  this  manner,  the  upper  poles  of  the 
bars  being  contiguous,  will  tend  to  ftrengthen  each  other, 
and,  of  courfe,  their  lower  poles  will  alfo  be  ftrengthened. 
Secondly,  by  placing  the  bar,  to  be  rendered  magnetic,  be- 
tween two  bars  of  foft  iron,  or  two  other  magnets,  as  fhewn 
in  Jig.  9,  or  in  the  manner  before  diredled.  Third'y,  the 
magnetic  bars  may  be  inclined  the  contrary  way,  after  the 
manner  ufed  by  Mr.  uEpinus  (Jig.  3 0.)  ; fo  that  the  mag- 
nets C D,  E F,  may  make  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees 
with  the  bar  A B. 

The  bar,  A B,  may,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  rendered  mag- 
netic by  means  of  an  armed  magnet,  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  1 1 ; 
or  by  a horfe-fhoe  m?gnet,  as  (hewn  in  fig.  12,  placing 
both  the  poles  of  the  magnet  in  contact  with  the  bar, 
See. 

In  all  thefe  methods,  the  bar  to  be  rendered  magnetic 
mufl  be  ftroked  on  every  fide  ; and,  in  order  to  let  the 
magnetic  centre  fall  jull  in  its  middle,  care  mull  be  had 
to  ftroke  one-half  of  the  bar  juft  as  often  as  the  other 
half. 

Whenever  a fleel  bar,  or  in  general  a piece  of  ferrugi- 
nous iubilance,  is  rendered  magnetic  by  applying  two  bars, 
or  whenever  two  magnetic  poles  are  applied  to  it  at  the  fame 
time,  as  ufed  in  this  and  the  preceding  experiment,  the 
operation  is  ufually  called  the  double  touch,  in  diftinclion 
from  the  Jingle  touch , which  is  when  only  one  magnetic  pole 
is  applied  to  it.  , 
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As  artificial  magnets  are  frequently  made  in  the  (hape  of 
a femicircle,  or  like  a horfe-fhoe,  for  the  fake  of  bringing 
both  poles  in  the  fame  plane,  the  crooked  fteel  bars  of 
which  they  are  conftrudted  are  made  magnetic  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ftraight  bars,  excepting  only,  that  the  mag- 
netic bar*  which  are  ufed  for  it  mutt  follow  the  curvature 
of  the  fteel  bar  ; thus,  if  it  be  required  to  render  mag- 
netic the  piece  of  fteel  ABC  (Jig.  13),  place  it  flat  upon 
a table,  and  to  its  extremities  apply  the  magnets  D F, 
E G ; joining  their  extremities  F,  G,  with  the  condudlor 
or  piece  of  loft  iron  F G.  Then  apply  the  magnetic  bars 
FI,  I,  to  the  middle  of  the  piece  A B C,  and  ftroke  it 
with  them,  from  end  to  end,  following  the  diredtion  of  the 
bent  fteel,  fo  that  on  one  (ide  of  it  the  magnetic  bars  may 
ftand  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  reprefentation 
L K.  In  this  manner,  when  the  piece  of  fteel  has  been 
rubbed  a fufti.ient  number  of  times  on  one  fide,  turn  the 
other  fide  upwards,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  it  has  ac- 
quired a fulTicient  degree  of  magnetifm. 

In  this  operation,  the  fame  precautions  mull  be  followed 
as  were  recommended  for  the  method  of  communicating  the 
magnetifm  to  ftraight  bars,  viz.  the  magnets  D F,  EG, 
as  well  as  the  magnets  H,  I,  muft  be  placed  fo  that  their 
fouth  poles  muft  be  towards  that  extremity  of  the  bent 
fteel  which  is  required  to  be  made  the  north  pole,  and  their 
north  poles  towards  the  other  extremity.  The  magnets, 
I,  FI,  muft  he  firft  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  bent  fteel  ; 
and  after  having  drawn  them  over  one  leg  of  it  as  often  as 
over  the  other,  in  order  to  let  the  magnetic  centre  fall  juft 
in  the  middle  of  the  bent  fteel,  they  are  removed,  &c. 

If  a perfon  have  only  one  magnetic  bar,  or  a terrella, 
with  which  he  wilhes  to  give  magnetifm  to  a needle  or 
other  bar,  the  only  way  of  effedting  it  is,  to  apply  one 
pole  of  the  terrella,  or  magnetic  bar,  A B {Jig.  14-),  to 
one  extremity,  C,  of  the  needle,  and  to  draw  it  ail  along  the 
furface  of  it  till  it  reaches  the  other  extremity  D ; then  the 
magnet  being  removed,  muft  be  applied  again  to  the  extre- 
mity C,  and  muft  be  drawn  over  the  needle  as  before.  Thus 
the  needle  muft  be  rubbed  feveral  times,  by  which  means  it 
will  acquire  a confiderable  degree  of  magnetifm. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle 
which  the  pole  of  the  magnet  touched  laft,  acquires  the 
contrary  polarity.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  if  B be  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  extremity,  D,  of  the  needle 
will  afterwards  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  fouth  polarity, 
and  the  other  extremity,  C,  the  north. 

In  this  operation  it  is  evident,  that,  after  the  firft  ftroke, 
when  the  magnet  is  applied  again  to  C,  this  extremity,  hav- 
ing acquired  the  north  polarity,  will  have  that  power  de. 
ftroyed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  B,  of  the  magnet  ; 
fo  that  it  feems  that  every  ftroke  undoes  what  was  done  in 
the  preceding.  Flowever,  the  fait  is,  that  by  repeating  the 
flrokes  the  power  is  increafed  ; but,  in  general,  this  method 
will  never  be  fo  advantageous  as  when  more  than  one  mag- 
netic pole  is  ufed  : hence  it  ought  not  to  be  ufed,  excepting 
in  cafe  of  ncceflily,  viz.  when  one  has  only  one  magnetic  bar 
or  terrella. 

Artificial  magnets  are  preferable  to  the  natural  ones  in  a 
variety  of  refpedis.  Mr.  Michell  mentions  particularly,  that 
they  may  he  had  at  much  lefs  expence  and  trouble,  and  in 
greater  plenty  ; that  they  are  much  fuperior  to  natural 
magnets  in  ftrenglh,  and  better  able  to  communicate  the 
magnetic  virtue  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength  ; that  they 
are  more  eafily  reltored  to  their  former  ftrength  when  they 
are  at  any  time  damaged  ; that  they  furniih  feveral  poles  ; 
and  that  they  may  be  had  in  every  form.  Cavallo's  Mag- 
netifm. Cavallo’s  Philofophy,  vol.  iii. 


MAGNETICAL  Amplitude,  Azimuth,  and  Decline* 
tion,  fee  the  feveral  fubftantives. 

Magnetical  IJland , in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  N.E.  coalt  of  New  Holland,  dif- 
covered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  the  year  1770,  and  fo  named  from 
itsfeemingto  have  fome  effedl  on  the  compafs.  S.  lat.  19° 
8'.  W.  long.  2130  22'. 

Magnetical  Line,  is  that  line  in  which  a needle  would 
place  itfelf,  if  left  at  entire  liberty  to  turn  itfelf  as  well  ver- 
tically, as  horizontally.  See  Dipping. 

Magnetical  Meridian.  See  Meridian. 

Magnetical  Needle.  See  Needle.  See  alfo  Mariner's 
Compass,  Dipping,  and  the  article  Magnet. 

Magnetical  Paradox.  Upon  the  table  A B {Plate  VI. 
Magnetifm,  Jig.  15.)  place  a piece  of  iron  wire,  not  above  a 
tentli  of  an  inch  long.  Let  the  magnetic  bar,  E F,  be  held  at 
about  four  or  five  inches  above  the  table,  with  either  pole 
downwards,  and  in  fuch  a place,  as  that  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  it  to  the  table  may  touch  the  table  at  G,  viz.  two  or 
three  inches  diftance  from  the  iron  wire  : thefe  diftances, 
however,  are  fubjedt  to  a good  deal  of  variety,  arifing  from 
the  power  of  the  magnet. 

By  the  adtion  of  the  magnet  the  iron  wire  will  elevate  one 
of  its  ends,  as  reprefented  by  C D,  forming  with  the  table 
an  angle,  which  is  larger  the  nearer  the  wire  comes  to  the 
point  G,  where  it  ftands  quite  eredh. 

In  this  fituation,  if  you  give  gentle  knocks  to  the  table, 
the  wire,  CD,  will  gradually  proceed  towards  G,  every  knock 
making  it  jump  up  afid  advance  a little  way.  The  reafon  of 
which  a fuperficial  obferver  would  immediately  attribute  to 
the  attraction  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron  wire,  which, 
being  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  raife  the  wire  from  the  table, 
has  juft  power  enough  to  draw  it  a little  nearer  to  the  point  G, 
when  the  motion  of  the  table  lifts  it  up. 

Thus  far  the  experiment  fnews  nothing  extraordinary  ; but 
if  it  be  repeated  with  only  this  variation,  viz.  that  the  mag- 
net, inftead  of  being  held  above  the  table,  be  placed  below  it, 
viz.  at  H I,  the  event  will  be,  that  the  wire,  which  will  now 
make  an  obtufe  angle  towards  G,  as  reprefented  by  K L,  on 
knocking  the  table,  will  gradually  recede  from  the  point  G, 
(hewing  as  if  the  magnet  repelled  it ; which  has  given  to  this 
experiment  the  name  of  magnetical  paradox  ; for,  in  fadt,"  the 
magnet  attradis  the  wire. 

This  phenomenon  refults  from  the  directive  property  of 
the  magnet  adting  at  a greater  diftance  than  the  attradtive. 

In  order  to  explain  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  phenome- 
non, it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  wire  K L,  {fg.  16.) 
being  rendered  magnetic  by  the  adtion  of  the  mag- 
net H,  is  inclined  to  it  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned laws  of  the  dipping  needle  ; but,  on  account  of  its 
weight,  and  becaufe  it  is  fupported  not  in  its  centre,  but  by 
one  end,  namely  K,  which  ftands  upon  the  table,  it  does  not 
incline  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  do,  if  it  were  freely  fufpended 
by  its  centre,  the  end,  K,  now  being  a little  higher  than  its 
proper  fituation.  Let  M N be  the  perpendicular,  which 
pafles  through  the  centre  of  the  wire.  Now,  when  by  the 
motion  given  to  the  table,  the  wire  is  made  to  jump  ; this, 
whilft  remaining  in  the  air,  will  take  its  proper  inclination,  as 
(hewn  by  r Q,  its  centre  remaining  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
M N ; for  the  diredtive  power  of  the  magnet,  H,  adts  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  its  attradtion.  In  this  fituation  it  is 
evident,  that  a perpendicular  P O,  let  fall  from  the  lower 
extremity,  r,  of  the  wire,  touches  the  table  in  a point  far- 
ther from  G than  the  point  K ; and  as  the  wire  after 
the  jump  comes  down  to  the  table  again  with  the  proper 
inclination,  viz.  parallel  to  r Q,  it  follows,  that  now  its 
lower  end  muft  touch  the  table  at  G : and  thus  every  knock 
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will  force  it  to  recede  a little  more  from  the  point  G,  which 
lies  juft  over  the  magnet  H. 

The  fame  explanation  applied  to  the  firft  part  of  the  ex- 
periment, will  Ihew  that  the  wire  muft  in  that  cafe,  viz. 
when  the  magnet  is  held  above  the  table,  approach  conti- 
nually the  point  G. 

This  experiment  may  be  diverfified  by  ufing  iron  filings, 
inftead  of  the  iron  wire  ; for,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  tilings 
difperfed  over  the  table  will  be  gradually  collefted  about 
the  point  G ; and  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  filings  placed  about 
the  point,  G,  will  be  gradually  forced  to  recede  from  that 
point.  Cavallo’s  Magnetifm,  chap.  vii. 

Magnetical  Variation.  See  Variation  and  Decli- 
nation. 

MAGNET  IS  Lapis,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  s In- 
dents, the  name  given  in  different  ages  to  two  very  different 
fubftances.  The  earlieft  Greek  authors  expreffed  by  it  the 
load-ftone,  which  became  afterwards  called  Heraclius  lapis , 
(fee  Iron,  Ores  of,  and  Magnet)  ; and  then  the  word  magnes 
was  applied  to  a very  different  ftone  brought  from  the  fame 
place,  the  neighbourhood  of  Magnefia  in  Lydia. 

This  was  a fine  beautiful  and  bright  fubftance,  of  a pure 
white,  and  fo  very  bright  and  gloffy,  as  to  bear  a refemblance 
to  polifhed  filver.  It  was  dug  in  large  maffes,  and  was  of  a 
texture  capable  of  being  wrought  into  any  figure.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  in  great  efteem  among  the  ancients,  who  had  it 
wrought  into  veffels  for  the  ufe  of  the  table. 

It  feems  to  be  wholly  unknown  at  prefent  among  the  na- 
tions we  have  commerce  with.  Hill’s  Theophraft.  p.  79. 

MAGNETISM,  Magnetismus,  that  quality  or  con- 
ftitution  of  a body,  and  its  pores,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
magnetical,  or  a magnet. 

Magnetifm  is  found  to  be  a tranfient  power,  capable  of 
being  produced  and  deftroyed  again. 

Magnetism  of  the  Earth  is  that  property  of  the  terreftrial 
globe,  from  which  the  magnetifm  of  the  ordinary  magnets, 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  other  phenomena 
are  derived,  and  upon  which  they  neceffarily  depend.  This 
hypothefis  is  evinced  by  fo  many  obfervations,  that  no  philofo- 
pher  can  be  fceptical  enough  to  difpute  its  truth.  The  prin- 
cipal reafons,  fays  Mr.  Cavallo,  which  prove  it,  almoft  to 
a demonilration,  are,  firft,  that  alrnott  all  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  exhibited  with  a ufual  magnet,  may  be 
alfo  exhibited  with  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  may  be  tried  ; 
and  fecondly,  that  vail  maffes  of  iron,  or  ferruginous  lub- 
ftance,  actually  magnetic,  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  almoft 
in  every  part  of  it. 

“ The  phenomena  of  the  compafs  and  of  the  dipping 
needle,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  magnetifm 
naturally  acquired  by  foft  iron  when  properly  fituated, 
are  exadly  imitated  by  a common  magnet,  or  a terrella  ; 
but  the  only  phenomenon,  which  has  not  been  obferved 
with  refpedt  to  the  earth,  and  which  is  the  principal  pro- 
perty of  the  ufual  magnets,  is  the  attraction  of  a piece 
of  iron,  or  other  ferruginous  fubftance.  For  inftance,  if 
a piece  of  iron  be  prelentcd  to  either  of  the  poles  of  a 
common  magnet,  it  will  be  powerfully  attracted  by  it ; 
but  if  it  be  prefented  to  the  middle  of  the  magnet,  the 
attraction  will  be  found  to  be  hardly  perceivable,  or  at 
lealt  incomparably  weaker  than  at  the  poles  ; in  conformity 
to  which,  it  might  be  expeCted,  that  a piece  of  iron  fhould 
be  attracted  more  powerfully  downwards,  when  near  the 
poles  of  the  earth  than  when  near  the  equator  ; which 
attraction,  being  combined  with  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, ought  to  be  known  by  the  difference  of  the  weights  of 
the  fame  piece  of  iron,  when  weighed  near  the  poles,  and 
v/heu  weighed  near  the  equator;  for,  if  the  magnetic  at- 


traction of  the  earth  upon  it  be  at  all  fenfible,  it  ought  to 
weigh  more  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latter.  But  this 
difference  of  weights  has  not  yet  been  afcertained  ; however, 
if  it  were  to  be  tried  with  all  the  accuracy  neceffary  for  fo  . 
nice  an  experiment,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be 
found  to  anfwer  ; viz.  that  the  fame  piece  of  iron  would  be 
found  to  weigh  fomewhat  more  in  places  nearer  to  the  poles, 
than  it  does  nearer  to  the  equator  : but,  even  in  cafe  no 
fuch  difference  of  weights  were  obferved,  it  would  be 
improper  to  infer  that  the  earth  does  not  exert  any  mag- 
netic attraAion  towards  the  iron  on  its  furface,  and  that  this 
attraction  is  not  itronger  near  the  poles  than  near  the  equa- 
tor ; becaufe,  firft,  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth  being  very 
weak,  the  difference  of  the  attraction  in  different  places 
muft  be  fikewife  very  fmall,  notwithftanding  the  directive 
power  is  confiderably  ftrong  ; for,  as  was  explained  under 
the  article  Magnet,  the  latter  of  thofe  powers  extends  to 
a much  greater  diftance  than  the  former.  And,  fecondly, 
it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  longer  than  its  polar  diameter,  and  that  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  or  the  weight  of  bodies,  decreafes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ; in  confequence  of  which,  if  wfe  abftraCt  the  mag- 
netic attraction,  and  confider  only  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, it  will  appear  that  the  piece  of  iron  muft  weigh  more 
when  weighed  near  the  poles  than  when  weighed  near  the 
equator ; namely,  becaufe  when  near  the  poles,  it  Hands 
aCtually  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  when  near 
the  equator. 

“If  the  magnetic  needle  pointed  always  due  north  and  fouth, 
or  always  within  a certain  diftance  of  thpfe  points,  it  would 
(hew  that  the  earth  has  two  fixed  magnetic  poles,  either  coin- 
ciding with  its  aftronomical  poles,  or  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fame  ; but  the  continual  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
(hews,  that  thofe  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  move  with 
refpeCh  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and,  on  this  account, 
many  fuppoiitions  have  been  offered  to  the  public  by  divers 
ingenious  perfons.  It  was  imagined,  that  there  was  a large 
magnet  inclofed  within  the  body  of  the  earth,  which  being 
not  fixed  to  the  external  part,  moved  with  refpeCt  to  it, 
and,  confequently,  occafioned  the  variation  of  the  needle.” 
To  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Whifton  alleges  that  the  earth  on 
which  we  live,  includes  within  it  a vail  fpherical  magnet, 
concentrical  thereto,  having  its  own  poles,  meridians,  equa- 
tor, and  parallels  ; and  all  much  of  the  fame  general  na- 
ture of  thofe  with  fmall  terrellac,  or  fpherical  load-ftones,  in 
the  poffeilion  of  the  curious  among  us. 

The  power  of  a good  terrella,  or  a fpherical  load-ftone, 
fays  this  author,  as  it  affeCls  a needle  a foot  long,  is  equal  to 
the  magnetic  power  of  that  internal  load-ftone  about  two  and 
a half,  or  three  diameters  of  fuch  load-ftone.  From  which 
confideration,  the  quantity  of  magnetic  attradlion  at  all 
diftances  from  the  internal  load-ftone,  for  needles  a foot 
long,  may  be  determined  ; and  from  ,the  fame  confidera- 
tion it  appears,  that  the  diameter  of  this  internal  load-ftone 
is  about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To  which  we 
add,  that,  in  regard  fir  Ilaac  Newton  has  demonftrated, 
that  the  power  of  gravity  diminishes  within  the  earth,  and 
is  lefs  there  than  at  its  furface,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
its  greater  nearnefs  to  the  centre,  the  magnetic  power,  at 
two  thoufand  nine  hundred  miles  diftance  from  us,  and 
nearly  one  thoufand  and  fixty  from  the  earth’s  centre,  which 
is  of  the  power  of  gravity  here,  will  be  fomewhat  greater 
than  the  power  of  gravity  there  ; which  limit  is  worthy  our 
attention,  gravity  being  ftronger  than  magnetifm  on  the  one 
fide  of  it,  and  weaker  on  the  other  ; we  mean,  as  it  affefts 
needles  of  one  foot  diameter-  At  that  limit,  therefore,  at 
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lead  near  the  magnetic-  poles,  iron  a foot  long  will  be  twice 
as  heavy,  and  fall  twice  as  fart,  as  any  other  natural  body, 
viz.  by  the  union  of  tKofe  two  equal  powers,  gravity  and 
magnetifm  ; and  of  confequence,  above  that  Iimir,  fuch  an 
iron  will  be  lefs  than  twice  as  heavy,  below  it  more  than 
twice  as  heavy,  as  any  other  natural  body. 

The  earth’s  internal  load-done,  he  fays,  is  not  fixed  to  our 
upper  parts,  but  is  moveable  with  refpedl  to  them,  and 
actually  revolves  on  the  earth’s  axis,  from  ead  to  wed,  in 
a certain  long  period  of  time  ; as  appears  beyond  contra- 
diction, from  the  condant  variation  of  the  horizontal  needle 
wedward ; as  well  as  the  regular  increafe  of  inclination  of 
the  dipping  needle. 

The  only  way  to  render  this  motion,  i.  e.  the  variation, 
poffible  and  intelligible  (to  ufe  Dr.  Halley’s  words),  is  to 
fuppofe  ic  to  turn  about  the  centre  of  a globe,  having  its 
centre  of  gravity  fixed  and  immoveable  in  the  fame  com- 
mon centre  of  the  earth.  This  moveable  internal  furface 
mudlikewifc  be  loofe,  and  detached  from  the  external  part 
of  the  globe,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  ftiell,  and  the  other 
the  nucleus  or  inner  globe,  included  within  it,  with  a fluid 
medium  between.  Now,  from  the  variation’s  moving  wed- 
ward, it  is  plain,  that  the  forefaid  nucleus  has  not  precifely 
attained  the  fame  degree  of  velocity  with  the  exterior  parts 
in  their  diurnal  revolution  : but  fo  nearly  equals  it,  that  in 
three  hundred  and  fixty-fivc  revolutions,  the  difference  is 
fcareely  fenfible  ; and  mud  probably  have  arifen  from  hence, 
that  the  impulfe,  whereby  the  diurnal  motion  was  impreffed 
on  the  earth,  was  given  to  the  external  parts,  and  thence 
communicated  to  the  internal. 

This  internal  magnet  has  one  central  pole  northward,  in 
the  nature  of  the  poles  of  oup  common  load-dones  ; but  its 
fouthern  pole  appears  not  to  be  central,  but  rather  circular, 
and  that  at  a great  didance  from  the  fouthern  pole  of  the 
earth. 

The  northern  magnetic  pole  is  now  fituate,  fays  Mr. 
Whidon,  about  the  latitude  of  765  degrees ; i.e.  13!  de- 
grees from  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  about  30 
degrees  ealhvard  from  the  meridian  of  London. 

The  fouthern  magnetic  circular  pole  has  its  centre,  or 
central  pole,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  60  degrees ; and,  in  a 
meridian  palling  along  the  ead  coad  of  Borneo,  about  1 17 
degrees  ead  ward  of  London.  Its  radius  is  alfo  an  arc  of  a 
great  circle  of  about  44  degrees. 

The  refpe&ive  motion  of  the  internal  magnet,  or  the  ve- 
locity, v.  g.  of  its  north  pole,  appears  to  be  27  deg.  o min. 
in  144  years,  i.e.  upwards  of  one  degree  in  five  years  ; fo 
that  it  makes  an  entire  revolution  in  1920  years.  Hence,  as 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  upper  earth’s  diurnal  revolution 
is  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  revolution  of  the  internal 
magnet,  i.  e.  as  1 is  to  700,000,  fo  is  the  refpe&ive  motion 
of  this  magnet  from  ead  to  weft  to  the  real  motion  of 
the  upper  earth  from  weft  to  ead  ; or,  to  fpeak  ftridlly, 
fo  is  the  dift'erence  of  their  motions  from  weft  to  call  to 
the  entire  motion  of  the  upper  earth  the  fame  way.  This 
external  fixed  earth  has  therefore  communicated  almoft  all 
its  motion  already  to  the  internal  magnet  ; and  can  com- 
municate no  more  than  this  difference  of  their  motion,  and 
that  only  in  an  infinite  term  of  years  ; or,  in  other  words, 
this  real  internal  motion  can  never  be  the  feven  hundred 
thoufandth  part  fwifter  than  it  is  at  prefent.  This  internal 
motion,  therefore,  began  with  the  commencement  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  upper  earth  ; and  has  gone  on  dill 
fader  and  falter  by  the  communication  of  that  motion  through 
the  intermediate  fluid.  Since,  therefore,  aidion  and  re-adtion 
are  equal,  and  tend  to  contrary  parts,  this  internal  load-done, 
thus  accelerated  by  the  upper  part,  mud  have  all  along  re- 
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tarded  that  upper  earth,  and  made  the  diurnal  rotation  dill 
flower  and  flower.  This  acceleration  on  one  fide,  and  re- 
tardation on  the  other,  mud  have  been  very  great  at  the  firft 
beginning  of  the  diurnal  motion,  when  the  difference  of  their 
motion  was  equal  to  the  entire  motion  itfelf,  and  mud  have 
been  diminifhing  ever  fince.  To  which  caufe  is  probably 
owing  that  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  motion  with  refpeft 
to  that  of  the  earth,  fince  the  time  of  the  old  adronomers, 
firft  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  embraced  by  fir 
Ifaac  Newton.  And  the  fame  cor.fideration  feems  to  lug- 
ged a method  for  determining  the  age  of  the  world ; for, 
were  the  proportions  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  upper 
earth  to  the  internal  magnet,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  in- 
termediate fluid,  &c.  known,  one  might  go  back  from  the 
known  difference  of  their  velocity  now,  and  find  thofe  dif- 
ferences and  quantities  of  motion  themfelves,  a priori,  in  all 
pad  ages  ; or,  were  the  velocity  of  the  firft  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  upper  earth  known,  we  might  geometrically  deter- 
mine, a priori , how  long  ago  that  rotation  began,  or  how 
ancient  our  earth  is. 

The  variation  of  magnetic  needles  from  the  azimuth  of  the 
meridians  of  the  internal  magnet  is  derived,  fays  Mr.  Whif- 
ton,  from  the  difference  of  the  llrength  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  internal  magnet’s  furface  ; which  as  it  is  only  to  be 
known  by  experience,  that  variation  cannot  be  determined 
before -hand,  unlefs  where  there  are  good  accounts  how  much 
it  had  formerly  been  ; it  being  probable,  that  it  returns 
round,  and  will  be  the  fame  in  any  year  of  the  next  revolu- 
tion of  the  internal  magnet,  that  it  has  been  in  the  like 
year  of  any  former  revolution,  or  will  itfelf  have  a revo- 
lution in  about  1920  years.  Mr.  Whidon  adds,  that  the 
two  fixed  magnetic  poles  in  our  upper  earth  firft  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Halley,  as  neceffary  to  folve  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  variation  of  the  horizontal  needle  from  the 
meridians  of  the  moveable  internal  magnet,  feem  not  to 
have  any  juft  foundation  in  nature,  the  like  irregularities 
being  found  in  the  common  terrellae,  or  fpherical  load- 
dones,  and  being  bed  accounted  for  from  the  compefition 
of  the  magnets,  which  are  found  to  have  parts  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  purity,  ftrength,  and  perfedlion  ; fo  that 
where  the  parts  are  weaker  than  ordinary,  the  ftronger 
neighbouring  parts  prevail,  and  ^ravv  the  needle  that  way : 
not  but  Dr.  Gilbert’s  notion  of  prominent  and  depreffed 
parts  on  magnets  may  have  fome  room,  and  be  allowed 
to  contribute  fomewhat  to  fuch  variations.  See  Varia- 
tion. 

On  the  fuppofition  above  dated,  the  variation  ought  to  be 
regular ; that  is,  it  ought  to  move  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  to  the  tw;o  points  of  the  large  internal  mag- 
net ; which,  however,  is  not  the  cafe. 

In  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  this  hypothefis,  it 
was  farther  imagined,  that  there  were  four  magnetic  poles 
within  the  earth,  which  were  moveable  with  refpedt  to  each 
other,  and  that,  therefore,  the  variation  of  the  needle  ought 
to  be  derived  from  all  their  adlions  conjointly ; which  would 
render  the  theory  of  the  variation  exceedingly  intricate  : 
but,  notwithftanding  this  difficulty,  a regularity,  wuthin 
certain  laws  and  limits,  ought  to  be  dill  obfervable  refpeft. 
ing  the  variation ; but  no  fuch  regularity  has  been  yet 
proved.  In  fhort,  without  detaining  our  readers  any  longer 
on  this  point,  it  will  fuffice  to  fay,  that  no  theory  yet  offered 
has  been  fufficienl  to  foretel,  with  certainty,  the  variation 
of  the  needle  for  any  future  period  of  time,  or  for  any  place 
diftant  from  thofe  in  which  obfervations  have  been  frequently 
made.  See  Declination,  Compass,  and  Variation. 

Mr.  Cavallo  is  of  opinion,  that  the  magnetifm  of  the 
earth  arifes  from  the  magnetifm  of  all  the  magnetic  fub- 
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fiances  therein  contained,  and  intermixed  with  other  bodies ; 
that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  may  be  confidered  as 
the  centres  of  the  polarities  of  all  the  particular  aggregates 
of  the  magnetic  fubftances  ; and  that  thefe  principal  poles 
mull  change  place,  relatively  to  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
according  as  the  particular  aggregates  of  magnetic  fub- 
ftances within  the  earth  are  in  fome  manner  or  other  altered, 
fo  as  to  have  their  power  diminifhed,  increafed,  approached, 
or  removed  from  the  principal  poles. 

Although  no  regularity  has  been  eftablifhed  with  refpefl 
to  the  variation  of  the  needle,  yet  as  the  different  fituation 
of  the  magnetic  poles  within  the  earth  occafions  a great 
variety  of  appearances,  and  as  the  right  underftanding  of 
thefe  varieties  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  in- 
veftigate  this  intricate  fubjefl,  the  developement  of  which 
will  be  of  vaft  ufe  to  mankind  ; we  {hall  here  fubjoin  the 
principal  cafes,  as  they  are  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lorimer, 
which  feem  to  be  pofiible,  relating  to  the  poiition  of  the 
magnetic  poles  ; conceiving,  agreeably  to  the  moft  natural 
and  molf  generally  received  fuppofition,  that  they  are  two, 
and  that  they  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Thefe  cafes 
are  no  more  than  four,  viz. 

Cafe  i. — If  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  had  coin- 
cided with  the  true  poles  thereof,  there  could  have  been  no 
declination  or  variation  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  that  is,  if  the  earth  be  uniformly  magnetical ; 
for,  in  that  cafe,  the  needle,  in  pointing  to  the  magnetic 
poles,  would  always  have  pointed  to  the  true  poles  alfo  ; 
this  needle  would  therefore  be  neceffarily  direfted  along  the 
courfe  of  the  meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  have 
no  declination  or  variation  either  to  the  eaft  or  weft  thereof. 

Cafe  2. — If  the  magnetic  poles  were  fituated  in  the  fame 
meridian,  and  in  oppofite  parallels ; upon  that  meridian 
which  paffes  through  the  magnetic  and  true  poles,  from  the 
one  of  the  magnetic  poles  to  the  other,  and  upon  the  oppo- 
fite meridian  all  along,  there  could  be  no  declination,  for 
the  reafon  mentioned  in  the  former  cafe.  Likewife,  upon 
the  equator,  there  would  be  no  declination  ; for  though  if 
one  of  the  magnetic  poles  were  only  to  aft  upon  the  needle, 
in  pafiing  along  the  equator  to  the  diftance  of  90  degrees  in 
longitude  eaft  or  weft,  the  declination  would  increafe,  fo 
that  at  90  degrees  diftance  from  the  line  of  no  declination  it 
would  be  equal  to  the  angle  contained  between  the  magnetic 
and  true  poles  ; yet,  as  the  other  magnetic  pole,  in  this  cafe, 
is  always  within  the  fame  diftance  of  the  needle,  it  will  aft 
upon  the  oppofite  end  of  it  with  equal  force,  and  confe- 
quently,  will  keep  it  parallel  to  itfelf  all  round  the  equator. 
But  in  going  from  the  equator  north  or  fouth,  the  declina- 
tion would  increafe  fo  as  to  be  180  degrees  on  the  little 
arches  or  fpaces  of  the  meridian  contained  between  the  true 
and  the  magnetic  poles,  which  is  the  greateft  pofiible  de- 
clination in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  It  muft  be  farther  ob- 
ferved  on  this  cafe,  that  the  lines  of  no  declination,  includ 
lag  thofe  arches  of  1800,  form  two  great  circles  of  the 
globe  along  the  meridian  and  the  equator,  eroding  one 
another  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  furface  of  this 
globe  into  four  quarters,  two  in  each  hemifphere  ; the  one 
hemifphere  having  weft  declination  in  the  north,  and  eaft  de- 
clination in  the  fouth  half  thereof,  and  in  the  oppofite  hemi- 
fphere it  would  be  juft  the  reverfe  ; fo  that  each  of  the  arches 
or  femicircles  of  no  declination  would  have  eaft  declination 
on  the  one  fide  of  them,  and  weft  declination  on  the  other. 
The  fmall  arches  of  180®  declination,  which  are  between 
the  true  and  magnetic  poles,  may  be  reckoned  in  all  cafes  as 
a part  of  the  lines  of  no  declination  ; for  there  indeed  the 
needle  conforms  itfelf  to  the  meridian  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  circle,  though  its  ends  are  reverfed.  In  fhort, 
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as  all  the  lines  of  declination  do  coincide  and  terminate  in 
the  magnetic  and  true  poles,  fo  thefe  arches  of  180°  are  a 
kind  of  limit,  making  with  each  of  thofe  lines,  as  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  a curve  line  or  figure  returning  into  itfelf ; 
which  figures,  from  180°  between  the  poles,  to  o°  declina- 
tion upon  the  equator,  do  each  of  them  include  a fpace 
larger  than  the  other,  till  at  laft  they  fill  up  the  whole  quar- 
ter of  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  conform  themfelves,  a» 
nearly  as  pofiible,  to  the  fhape  and  figure  thereof. 

As  a variety  of  this  cafe,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  mag- 
netic poles  may  be  fituated  in  the  fame  meridian,  but  in 
parallels  which  are  not  oppofite.  In  that  cafe,  the  only 
alteration  which  could  happen  is,  that  in  the  hemifphere  in 
which  the  magnetic  and  true  poles  are  neareft  to  each  other, 
the  figures  formed  by  the  lines  of  declination  become  fmaller, 
and  the  correfponding  figures  in  the  oppofite  hemifphere, 
larger.  The  line  of  no  declination,  which,  in  this  cafe, 
reprefents  the  equator,  would  alfo  be  proportionably  nearer 
to  thofe  poles  which  are  neareft  to  one  another. 

Cafe  3. — If  the  magnetic  poles  were  fituated  in  oppo- 
fite meridians,  and  in  oppofite  parallels  ; upon  thofe  meri- 
dians which  pafs  through  the  magnetic  and  true  poles  there 
could  be  no  declinations,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  in  the 
former  cafes.  But  upon  the  equator,  eaftward  or  weftward, 
to  the  diftance  of  90°  in  longitude,  the  declination  would 
aftually  increafe,  fo  as  there  to  be  equal  to  the  angle  which 
meafures  the  diftance  between  the  true  and  the  magnetic 
poles ; and  from  thence  it  would,  in  the  fame  manner,  de- 
creafe  for  the  other  90°  to  the  oppofite  meridian.  The  de- 
clination lines  of  io°,  20°,  &c.  as  far  as  the  greateft  declina- 
tion upon  the  equator,  in  this  cafe,  become  arches  or  curves, 
which  conform  themfelves,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the 
courfe  and  direftion  of  the  lines  of  no  declination,  and  are 
called  lines  of  the  firft  order.  But  the  lines  of  the  greateft 
equatorial  declination  crofs  one  another  at  the  diftance  of 
90°  in  longitude  from  the  meridian  or  circle  of  no  declina- 
tion, fomething  in  form  like  the  letter  X,  or  like  two  Gothic 
arches  joined  at  the  vertex.  They  are  called  lines  of  the 
fecond  order,  and  may  very  properly  be  confidered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  lines  of  the  firft  and  third  order,  as 
the  lines  of  no  declination  are  always  boundaries  between 
the  lines  of  eaft  and  weft  declination.  In  this  cafe,  thofe 
lines  of  no  declination,  including  the  arches  of  iSo3,  form 
only  one  great  circle  along  the  meridian,  dividing  the  furface 
of  this  globe  into  two  hemifpheres,  in  the  one  of  which 
there  is  eaft  declination,  and  in  the  other  weft  declination. 

From  the  greateft  equatorial  declination  to  the  arches  of 
180°,  the  declination  lines  of  the  third  order  are  curves 
returning  into  themfelves,  and  in  fhape  nearly  refembling 
parabolas  ere&ed  upon  thofe  arches  of  i8o°. 

Asa  variety  of  this  cafe,  it  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
magnetic  poles  were  fituated  in  oppofite  meridians,  but  in 
parallels  which  are  not  oppofite,  then,  in  that  hemifphere  in 
which  the  true  and  the  magnetic  poles  approached  neareft 
to  one  another,  the  figure  formed  by  the  lines  of  declination 
would  be  fmaller,  and  in  the  oppofite  hemifphere  the  cor- 
refponding figures  would  be  larger  in  proportion. 

Cafe  4. — This  cafe  is  a very  extenfive  one,  viz.  when 
the  magnetic  poles  are  fituated  neither  in  the  lame  nor  in 
oppofite  meridians  ; and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  real 
pofition  of  thofe  poles  ever  fince  any  obfervations  of  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  have  been  made. 

In  this  cafe,  then,  the  lines  of  no  declination  cannot  be 
either  in  the  direftion  of  a meridian  or  along  the  equator, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  but  in  a kind  of  curves,  which  are 
varioufly  inclined  to  both  ; and  they  divide  the  furface  of 
the  globe  into  two  parts,  but  thefe  parts  are  not  hemi- 
fpheres, 
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fpheres,  as  in  the  laft  cafe,  for  they  may  be  of  a very  dif- 
ferent extent.  If  the  magnetic  poles  be  fituated  in  meri- 
dians nearly  oppoflte,  the  curvature  of  thole  lines  will  not 
be  fo  great,  that  is,  they  become  more  like  to  Cafe  3. 
But  as  the  magnetic  poles  approach  nearer  to  the  fame  me- 
ridian, the  curvature  of  the  lines  of  no  declination  becomes 
greater,  till  they  almoft  touch  one  another,  fomething  in 
form  like  the  figure  of  the  number  8,  and  at  laft  they  com- 
plete the  two  great  circles,  as  in  Cafe  2.  The  lines  of  the 
fecond  order,  which  correfpond  to  the  greateft  equatorial 
declination,  if  the  magnetic  poles  be  fituated  in  meridians 
nearly  oppofite,  have  a declination  nearly  equal  to  the  angle 
formed  between  the  magnetic  and  true  poles,  as  in  Cafe  3 ; 
but  as  the  magnetic  poles  approach  towards  the  fame  meri- 
dian, this  declination  decreafes,  till  at  laft  it  entirely  vanifhes, 
as  in  Cafe  2.  The  other  declination  lines  in  this  cafe  are 
fo  fimilar  to  the  former,  that  they  require  only  to  be  re- 
ferred to  it.  Laftly,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  whether  the 
magnetic  poles  be  fituated  in  oppofite  parallels  or  not, 
makes  as  little  difference  in  this  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Hitherto  the  magnetic  poles  have  been  confidered  to  lie 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe  ; but  if  we  attentively  confider 
the  fituation  which  they  may  more  likely  have,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  in  all  probability  they  are  not  fituated  near  the 
furface  of  this  globe,  but  at  fome  depth  below  it ; at  leaft 
this  muft  be  the  cafe  with  the  fouth  pole ; for,  fince  the 
water  of  the  fea  is  incapable  of  magnetifm,  and  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  efpecially  about  the  fouth  pole,  contains  a vaft 
deal  more  fea  than  land  ; it  is  plain  that  the  fouth  magnetic 
pole  muft  be  fituated  at  leaft  near  the  bottom  of  the  fea ; in 
confequence  of  which,  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  that  he- 
mifphere muft  be  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  the 
magnetic  pole  were  fituated  on  the  furface  of  the  terra- 
queous globe.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to 
the  fituation  of  the  north  magnetic  pole.  Befides  this,  we 
muft  alfo  confider  the  irregularities  arifing  from  the  unequal 
and  irregular  fituation  of  land  and  fea ; it  being  natural  to 
conceive,  that  large  trafts  of  land  on  one  fide  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  will  draw  it  away  from  the  real  meridian, 
whereas  a large  ocean  can  produce  no  fuch  effeft.  This, 
however,  is  fubjeft  to  a great  deal  of  variety,  arifing  from 
the  nature  of  the  land,  the  depth  of  the  fea,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  See.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a great  many  caufes  combine  to  aft  upon 
the  magnetic  needle,  occafioning  it  to  decline  from  the  true 
meridian,  and  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  form  a ufeful 
theory  upon  it. 

Magnetism,  Theory  of.  As  for  the  caufes  of  magnetifm, 
or  the  manner  in  which  attraction,  repulfion,  and  other 
magnetic  phenomena  are  produced,  we  have  yet  no  hypo- 
thelis,  that  will  fatisfaftorily  account  for  them.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  the  magnet  attrafts  iron,  by  emitting  fome  fpiritual 
effluvia,  whereby  the  contiguous  air  being  opened  and  driven 
on  either  fide,  does  again  drive  that  contiguous  to  it ; and 
thu3  the  aftion  being  ^communicated  round,  the  iron  is 
thereby  protruded  ; but  this  is  contradifted  by  the  equally 
vigorous  aftion  of  the  load-ftone  in  vacuo,  and  in  the  open 
air.  Others  of  the  ancients  aferibe  the  aftion  of  a magnet 
to  a foul  that  animates  it ; and  others  to  an  unknown  fym- 
pathy  between  the  effluvia  of  the  iron  and  thofe  of  the 
magnet. 

An  opinion,  that  has  much  prevailed  among  the  moderns 
is  that  of  Des  Cartes,  maintained  by  Malebranche,  Ro- 
liault,  Regis,  &c.  and  even  admitted  and  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  &c.  In  this  it  i6  fuppofed,  that  there  is  con- 
tinually flowing,  from  the  poles  of  the  world,  a fubtle, 
impalpable,  and  invifible  matter,  channelled  or  ftriated ; 


which  matter,  circulating  round  the  earth,  in  the  planes  of 
the  meridians,  re-enters  at  the  pole,  oppofite  to  that  from 
which  it  iffued,  and  paffes  again  through  the  poles  parallel 
to  its  axis : that  the  magnet  has  two  poles  anfwerable  to 
thofe  of  the  earth ; and  that  out  of  thefe  there  iffues  a 
matter  like  that  juft  mentioned  ; and  that  this  matter,  en- 
tering at  one  of  the  poles,  gives  the  impulfe,  whereby  iron 
tends  to  the  magnet,  and  produces  what  we  call  attraftion. 
Now,  befides  the  magnetical  matter  re-entering  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  there  is  always  a certain  quantity  thereof 
circulating  round  the  magnet,  compofing  a kind  of  vortex 
about  it.  The  fpace  wherein  this  matter  moves,  is  the 
fphere  of  aftivity  of  the  magnet,  within  which  its  attrac- 
tive faculty  is  confined. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  in  his  work  f‘  De  Magnete,’’  folio,  printed 
1600,  concludes,  from  fome  experiments  which  he  made, 
that  the  needle  is  not  attrafted  by  the  magnet,  but  turned 
into  its  pofition,  by  what  he  calls  a difponent  virtue  ; which 
he  fuppofed  to  furround  the  ftone,  fomewhat  in  form  of  an 
atmofphere. 

As  to  its  directive  faculty,  or  the  inclination  of  a needle 
touched  with  it  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  its  dip  to  a 
point  beneath  the  horizon,  they  follow  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple ; fince,  were  the  magnet  or  needle  to  have  any  other 
fituation,  the  magnetic  matter  would' ftrike  on  its  other  fur- 
face in  vain  ; and,  not  being  able  to  get  admiffion,  would, 
by  degrees,  change  its  fituation,  till  fuch  time  as  its  pores 
correfponded  to  the  courfe  of  the  magnetical  matter ; 
which  fituation  having  once  acquired,  it  would  ceafe  to 
move,  the  magnetical  matter  then  ceafing  to  difturb  it. 

The  form  or  effence  of  a magnet,  therefore,  is  fuppofed  to 
confift  in  its  being  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of  pa- 
rallel pores ; fome  of  which  are  difpofed  to  admit  the  ftriated 
matter  from  the  north  pole  of  the  world,  others  that  of 
the  fouth : hence  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  magnet. 

Mr.  Hartfoeker  maintains,  that  the  magnet  is  no  more 
than  a common  ftone,  full  of  an  infinite  number  of  hollow 
prifms ; which,  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  are 
ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth.  Thefe  prifms  have  their  cavities  filled  with 
an  extremely  fubtle  matter,  which,  by  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth,  is  parted  from  prifm  to  prifm  ; thus  making  a 
circulation,  and  returning  into  the  prifms,  where  it  firft  be- 
gan. From  thefe  principles  he  deduces  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  magnet ; and  M.  Andry  does  the  fame,  from  the 
doftrine  of  alkali  and  acid. 

As  to  the  direftive  power,  of  the  magnet,  Mr.  Whifton 
inclines  to  think  it  mechanical ; and  aferibes  it  to  magnetic 
effluvia  circulating  continually  round  the  load-ftpne  ; of 
which  circulations,  he  thinks,  there  are  evident  indications 
in  magnetic  experiments  ; as  Mr.  Boyle  thinks  there  are  of 
the  magnetifm,  or  magnetic  effluvia  of  the  earth  ; though 
thefe  effluvia  are  never  yet  rendered  fenfible,  as  eleftric 
effluvia  began  to  be  in  his  time.  But  the  attraftive  power 
Mr.  Whifton  thinks  entirely  immechanical,  as  the  power  of 
gravity  is ; not  being  able  to  devife  any  fuch  motion  of  a 
fubtle  fluid  belonging  to  the  load-ftone,  as  will  account  for 
the  attraftive  power  in  the  fefquiduplicate  proportion  of 
the  diftances 'reciprocally ; though  if  he  could,  yet  would 
that  be  no  more  than  to  remove  the  immediate  power  of 
the  Supreme  Being  one  ftep  farther ; the  laft  refort  of  all 
mechanical  principles  whatever  being  in  the  immechanical 
power  and  efficacy  of  the  Deity. 

Dr.  Knight  deduces  from  feveral  experiments  the  follow- 
ing  propofitions,  which  he  offers,  not  fo  much  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  caufe  of  magnetifm,  as  the  manner  iri 
which  it  afts : the  magnetic  matter  of  a load-ftone,  he  fays, 
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moves  in  a ftream  from  one  pole  to  the  other  internally, 
and  is  then  carried  back  in  a curve  line  externally,  till  it 
arrive  again  at  the  pole  where  it  firft  entered,  to  be  again 
admitted ; the  immediate  caufc  why  two  or  more  magne- 
tical  bodies  attraft  each  other,  is  the  flux  of  one  arid  the 
fame  ftream  of  magnetical  matter  through  them  : and  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  magnetic  repulfion  is  the  conflux  and  ac- 
cumulation of  the  magnetic  matter.  His  opinion  was,  that 
this  earth  had  originally  received  its  magnetifm,  or  rather 
that  its  magnetical  powers  had  been  brought  into  a&ion, 
by  a (hock,  which  entered  at  about  the  fouthern,  and  paffed 
out  at  the  northern  tropic.  This,  according  to  his  ftate- 
ment,  was  the  courfe  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  he  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  magnetic  poles  were  at  firft  diametrically 
oppofite  to  each  other.  But  if  this  was  the  cafe  at  firft, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  from  Mr.  Canton's  doefrine,  that 
they  would  not  long  have  continued  fo  ; for,  on  account  of 
the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  torrid  zone,  according  to 
the  principles  dated  under  the  article  Declination,  the 
north  pole  muft  foon  have  retired  to  the  north-eaftward,  and 
the  fouth  pole  to  the  fouth-eaftward.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliv. 
p.  665,  8e c.)  Mr.  Michell  rejefts  the  notion  of  a fubtle  fluid  ; 
but  though  he  propofed  to  publifli  a theory  of  magnetifm 
eftablifhed  by  experiments,  no  fuch  theory  has  appeared. 
Signior  Beccaria,  from  obferving  that  a fudden  ftroke  of 
lightning  gives  polarity  to  magnets,  conjectures,  that  a re- 
gular and  conftant  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
ele&ric  fluid  from  north  to  fouth  may  be  the  original  caufe 
of  magnetifm  in  general.  This  current  he  would  not  fup- 
pofe  to  arife  from  one  fource,  but  from  feveral,  in  the 
northern  hemifphere  of  the  earth  : the  aberration  of  the 
common  centre  of  ail  the  currents  from  the  north  poist, 
may  be  the  caufe  of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  the  period 
of  this  declination  of  the  centre  of  the  currents  may  be 
the  period  of  the  variation,  and  the  obliquity  with  which 
the  currents  (trike  into  the  earth  may  be  the  caufe  of  the 
dipping  of  the  needle,  and  alfo  why  bars  of  iron  more 
eafily  receive  the  magnetic  virtue  in  one  particular  direction. 
Lettre  dell’  Elettricifmo,  p.  269,  or  Priellley’s  Hilt.  Elec, 
vol.  i.  p.  409,  &c. 

Similar  to  the  lad  hypothefis  is  that  propofed  by  the  in- 
genious JEpinus,  (Tentamen  Theorise  EleCtricitatis  et 
Magnetifmi,  cap.  i.  $ 3.)  which,  though  labouring  under 
feveral  objections,  feems  however  to  be  the  molt  plau- 
fible. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  eftablifhed  or  more  common 
hypothefis  of  eleCtricity,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  Franklin’s,  Mr.  iEpinus  is  led  to  imagine,  that  there 
exifts  a fluid  productive  of  all  the  magnetic  phenomena,  and 
confequently  to  be  called  the  magnetic  Jiuid ; that  this 
fluid  is  fo  very  fubtle  as  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  all 
bodies ; and  that  it  is  of  an  elaftic  nature,  viz.  that  its 
particles  are  repulfive  of  each  other. 

He  farther  fuppofes,  that  there  is  a mutual  attraction 
between  the  magnetic  fluid  -ind  iron,  or  other  ferruginous 
bodies  ; but  that  all  other  fub dances  have  no  action  on 
this  fluid  ; they  neither  attracting  nor  repelling  each  other. 

He  then  obferves,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  refem- 
blance  between  ferruginous  bodies  and  cleClrics,  or  non- 
conductors of  electricity  ; for  the  magnetic  fluid  pafles  with 
difficulty  through  the  pores  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
eletric  fluid  pafles  with  difficulty  through  the  pores  of  the 
latter.  However,  there  is  not  a body  that  has  any  ation 
on  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  analogous 
to  non-eleCtrics  ; for  inftance,  there  is  no  body,  the  parti- 
cles of  which  attraCl  the  magnetic  fluid  ; and  yet  this  fluid 
can  pervade  its  pores  without  any  obftru&ion.  In  iron,  in- 


deed, a kind  of  gradation  of  this  fort  feems  to  take  place ; 
for,  the  fofter  the  iron  is,  the  more  freely  does  the  mag- 
netic fluid  pervade  its  pores ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
harder  it  is,  the  greater  oppofition  it  offers  to  the  free  paf- 
fage  of  that  fluid ; lo  that  the  iron,  when  foft,  feems  to  be 
more  analogous  to  non-eleClrics  than  when  hard. 

According  to  this  hypothefis,  iron,  and  all  ferruginous 
fubftances,  contain  a quantity  of  magnetic  fluid,  which  is 
equably  difperfed  through  their  fubftance,  when  thofe 
bodies  are  not  magnetic  ; in  which  (late  they  drew  no  at- 
traction nor  repulfion  againft  each  other,  becaufe  the  re- 
pulfion between  the  particles  of  the  magnetic  fluid  is  ba- 
lanced by  the  attraction  between  the  matter  of  thofe  bodies 
and  the  faid  fluid,  in  which  cafe  thofe  bodies  are  faid  to  be 
in  a natural  (late  ; but,  when  in  a ferruginous  body,  the 
quantity  of  magnetic  fluid  belonging  to  it  is  driven  to  one 
end,  then  the  body  becomes  magnetic,  one  extremity  of  it 
being  now  overcharged  with  magnetic  fluid,  and  the  other 
extremity  undercharged.  Bodies  thus  conftituted,  viz. 
rendered  magnetic,  exert  a repulfion  between  their  over- 
charged extremities,  in  virtue  of  the  repulfion  between  the 
particles  of  that  excefs  of  magnetic  fluid ; which  is  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  attraCtion  of  their  matter.  There 
is  an  attraction  exerted  between  the  overcharged  extremity 
of  one  magnetic  body,  and  the  undercharged  extremity  of 
the  other,  on  account  of  the  attraction  between  that  fluid 
and  the  matter  of  the  body  ; but  to  explain  the  repulfion, 
which  takes  place  between  their  undercharged  extremities, 
we  muft  either  imagine  that  the  matter  of  ferruginous  bo- 
dies, which  deprived  of  its  magnetic  fluid,  muft  be  repul- 
five of  its  own  particles,  or  that  the  undercharged  extre- 
mities appear  to  repel  each  other,  only  becaufe  either  xof 
them  attrafts  the  oppofite  overcharged  extremities  ; both 
which  fuppofitions  are  embarrafled  with  difficulties. 

A ferruginous  body',  therefore,  is  rendered  magnetic  by 
having  the  equable  diffufion  of  magnetic  fluid  throughout 
its  fubftance  diiturbed,  fo  as  to  have  an  overplus  of  it  in 
one  or  more  parts,  and  a deficiency  of  it  in  one  or  more 
other  parts ; and  it  remains  magnetic  as  long  as  its  imper- 
meability prevents  the  reftoration  of  the  balance  between 
the  overcharged  and  undercharged  parts.  Moreover,  the 
piece  of  iron  is  rendered  magnetic  by  the  vicinity  of  a 
magnet  ; becaufe,  when  the  overcharged  part  or  pole  of 
the  magnet  is  prefented  to  it,  the  overplus  of  magnetic 
fluid  in  that  pole  repels  the  magnetic  fluid  away  from  the 
neareft  extremity  of  the  iron,  which,  therefore,  becomes 
undercharged,  or  poflefled  of  the  contrary  polaiity,  to  the 
molt  remote  part  of  the  iron,  which  confequently  becomes 
overcharged,  or  poflefled  of  the  fame  polarity  as  the  pre- 
fented pole  of  the  magnet.  When  the  piece  of  iron  is 
rendered  magnetic  by  prefenting  to  it  the  undercharged  ex- 
tremity or  pole  of  the  magnet,  then  the  part  of  the  iron 
which  is  neareft  to  itr  becomes  overcharged,  See.  becaufe 
that  part  of  the  magnet,  being  deprived  of  its  magnetic 
fluid,  attra&s  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the  iron  to  that  extre- 
mity of  the  iron  which  lies  neareft  to  itfelf. 

In  confequence  of  which  it  appears,  that,  in  order  to 
give  magnetifm  to  a body,  as  a piece  of  fteel,  the  (trength 
of  the  magnet  employed  muft  be  fuch  as  to  overcome  the 
refitlance,  which  the  fubftance  of  the  fteel  makes  againft  the 
free  pafiage  of  the  magnetic  fluid  ; hence,  a piece  of  foft 
fteel  is  rendered  magnetic  more  eafily  than  a hard  one  ; 
hence,  a ftrenger  magnet  will  render  magnetic  fuch  ferru- 
ginous bodies,  as  other  fmailer  magnets  have  no  power 
upon. 

The  adlion  of  two  magnets  upon  each  other  is  likevvife 
eafily  explained  by  this  hypothefis.  When  two  equal  mag- 
nets 
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nets  oppoie  their  contrary  poles  to  each  other,  they  thereby 
preferve  and  ftrengthen  their  power ; but  when  the  homo- 
logous  poles  of  two  magnets  are  placed  near,  then,  if  the 
flrength  and  quality  of  thofe  magnets  be  equal,  they  will 
only  diminifh  each  other’s  magnetic  power  ; but,  if  they 
be  unequal  in  power  or  other  quality,  as  the  hardnefs, 
(hape,  &c.  then  the  weakeil  will  have  its  power  diminifhed, 
dellroyed,  or  changed,  in  proportion  to  its  foftnefs,  weak- 
nefs  of  magnetifm,  and  other  circumftances,  which  will  eafily 
occur  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

Our  venerable  countryman,  Mr.  Cavendilh,  had  invented 
a fimilar  theory,  and  had  entered  in  many  refpefts  more 
minutely  into  the  detail  of  its  confequences  without  being- 
acquainted  with  the  abovecited  work  of  JEpinus ; although 
the  publication  of  his  paper  on  the  fubjeft  was  1 2 years 
later.  Lambert,  Meyer,  Coulomb,  and  llobifon  have  alfo 
purfued  inquiries  of  a iimilar  nature,  both  theoretically  and 
experimentally,  with  great  fuccefs.  See  Young’s  Phi- 
lofophy,  vol.  i.  left.  55. 

Magnetism,  Laws  of.  See  Magnet,  fupra. 

Magnetism  and  Eleftricity,  Analogy  between.  The  well- 
known  property  of  amber,  by  which,  after  being  rubbed,  it 
attrafts  fmall  bodies,  was,  in  an  early  period  of  the  fcience  of 
eleftricity,  defcribed  under  the  appellation  of  the  magnetifm 
of  amber;  fo  that  thefetwo  powers,  the  eleftrical  and  the  mag- 
netic, were  confidered  as  the  fame,  or  at  leall  not  fufficiently 
diftinguifhed.  At  a later  period  thefe  two  powers  have  been 
regarded  as  quite  diilinft  from  each  other,  but  in  feveral 
relpefts  exhibiting  a mutual  refemblance.  We  (hall,  there- 
fore, here  Rate  fome  particulars  in  which  they  refemble  one 
another,  and  others  in  which  they  differ.  The  power  deno- 
minated by  philoCophers  eleftricity  (fee  that  article)  is  of  two 
forts,  viz.  the  poftive,  and  the  negative  eleftricity.  In  the 
fcience  of  eleftricity,  it  is  an  invariable  law,  that  bodies  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fame  fort  of  eleftricity  repel  each  other,  whereas 
thofe  which  are  poffeffed  of  different  eleftricities  attraft  each 
other. 

Thus,  in  magnetics,  there  is  a north  and  a fouth  pole  ; 
thofe  parts  of  magnetic  bodies  which  are  poffeffed  of  the 
fame  polarity,  repel  each  other ; but  thofe  which  are  pof- 
feffed of  different  polarities  attraft  each  other. 

In  eleftricity,  whenever  a body  in  a natural  Rate  is  brought 
within  the  fphere  of  aftion  of  an  eleftrified  body,  it  becomes 
itfelf  eleftrified,  and  poffeffed  of  the  contrary  eleftricity, 
after  which  an  attraftion  takes  place  ; fo  that  in  truth  there 
is  no  eleftric  attraftion  but  between  bodies  poffeffed  of  dif- 
ferent eleftricities  : for  inffancc,  if  a piece  of  paper  be 
brought  fufficiently  near  a glafs  tube,  eleftrified  positively, 
the  paper  will  acquire  the  negative  eleftricity,  and  will  then 
be  attrafted  by  the  tube  ; but  if  the  paper  be  fo  circum- 
ftanccd  as  not  to  have  it  in  its  power  to' acquire  the  nega- 
tive eleftricity,  then  no  attraftion  will  take  place. 

Thus,  a ferruginous  fubitance,  which  is  brought  within 
the  fphere  of  aftion  of  a magnet,  cannot  be  attrafted  by 
either  pole  of  the  rpagnet,  unlefs  it  acquires  firft  a contrary 
polarity. 

One  fort  of  eleftricity  cannot  be  produced  by  itfelf,  but 
is  always  accompanied  by  the  other ; thus,  if  a glafs  tube 
be  eleftrified  pofitively  on  its  external  furface,  a negative 
eleftricity  muff  exift,  either  on  its  internal  furface,  or  on  the 
air  contiguous  to  the  tube. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  two  magnetic  poles  are  always 
together  ; nor  was  there  a piece  of  ferruginous  fubitance 
ever  produced,  which  had  one  polarity,  and  not  the  other. 

The  eleftric  virtue  can  be  retained  and  confined  by  certain 
bodies,  like  glafs,  amber,  refins,  and  others,  called  cleftrics  ; 


but  it  eafily  pervades  other  fubftances,  called  conductors , or 
non-eleftrics. 

The  magnetic  virtue  is  retained  by  ferruginous  fubftances, 
efpecially  thofe  of  a hard  nature,  like  hard  fteel,  and  the 
magnet : but  it  pervades  eafily,  and  without  the  leaft  per- 
ceivable impediment,  all  other  forts  of  fubftances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  power  differs  fom  the 
eleftric,  firft,  in  its  not  affefting  our  fenfes  with  any  light, 
fmell,  tafte,  or  noife  ; whereas,  the  electric  fpark,  (hock, 
fmell,  and  tafte,  are  known  co  eveiy  one  converfant  in  eleftric 
experiments.  Secondly,  magnetifn  attrafts  only  iron,  or 
thole  bodies  which  contain  that  metal  in  fome  ftate  or  other  ; 
whereas,  the  eleftric  power  attrafts  bodies  of  every  fort. 
Thirdly,  the  eleftric  virtue  refides  on  the  furface  of  elefttfified 
bodies,  whereas  the  magnetic  is  quite  internal.  Laftly,  a 
magnet  lofes  nothing  of  its  power  by  magnetifing  other 
fubftances ; but  an  eleftrified  body  lofes  part  of  its  eleftri- 
city by  eleftrifying  other  fubftances.  Here,  however,  tnuft 
be  remarked,  that  an  eleftrified  body  lofes  part  of  its  power, 
when  in  eleftrifying  another  body  touches  it,  and  that  body 
acquires  then  the  fame  fort  of  eleftricity;  but  when  that 
other  body  is  eleftrified  by  being  only  brought  within  the 
fphere  of  aftion  of  the  former,  in  which  cafe  it  acquires 
the  contrary  eleftricity,  then  the  former  body  lofes  nothing 
of  its  power  ; for  inftance,  fuppofe  that  a body,  A , poffeffes 
a certain  quantity  of  poiitive  eleftricity,  and  that  another 
body  B,  in  a natural  ftate,  be  gradually  brought  near  A ; 
then  the  body  B,  when  it  comes  within  a certain  diltance  of 
the  eleftrified  body  A,  acquires  a negative  eleftricity,  which 
negative  eleftricity  takes  away  nothing  of  the  power  of  the 
body  A ; but  if  the  two  bodies  cotnc  very  near,  fo  as  to 
touch,  or  as  that  the  eleftricity  of  the  body,  A,  may  leap 
from  it  to  the  other,  then  the  body,  B,  will  become  eleftrified 
pofitively,  and  A lofes  thereby  part  of  its  power.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  duly  confidered,  this  laft  cafe  does  not  feein  ever 
to  take  place  with  magnetifm ; for  bodies  appear  to  be  ren- 
dered magnetic  merely  by  the  aftion  of  their  fpheres  of 
aftivity,  or  by  that  power  which  enables  fnagnets  to  aft  at 
fome  diftance  from  their  own  bodies ; and  therefore  we  may 
juftly  fay,  that  eleftrified  and  magnetic  bodies  agree  in  this, 
viz.  that  they  lofe  nothing  of  their  power,  when  other  bodies 
are  eleftrified  or  rendered  magnetic  in  virtue  of  their  fpheres 
of  aftivity. 

When  the  aurora  borealis , which  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  eleftrical  phenomenon,  forms  a luminous  arch  towards 
the  northern  part  of  the  horizon,  the  moll  elevated  part, 
or  middle  of  that  arch,  is  generally  in  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. 

Several  other  points  of  analogy,  or  of  difference  between 
magnetifm  and  eleftricity,  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  thofe 
perfons  who  examine  both  fubjefts ; but  if  they  be  atten- 
tively confidered,  we  think  they  will  be  found  to  be  compre- 
hended in  thofe  which  have  been  enumerated  above.  Ca- 
vallo’s  Magnetifm,  and  Prieftley’s  Eleftricity,  uM  fupra. 

Magnetism,  Animal,  an  appellation  given  by  iome  de- 
figning  or  felf-deceived  operators  upon  the  credulity  and 
purfes  of  mankind,  to  certain  praftices,  by  which,  under 
the  pretence  or  curing  difeafes,  various  effefts  were  pro- 
duced on  the  animal  economy,  fuch  as  faintings,  partial  and 
even  general  convullions,  &c.  Thele  praftices  were  princi- 
pally carried  on  in  France,  by  aperfon  of  the  name  of  Mefmer, 
and  his  difciple's,  and  were  believed  to  influence  the  human 
body  through  the  medium  of  the  magnetic  principle.  In 
conlequence,  however,  of  the  appointmeut  of  a committee 
of  plnlofophers  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  matter  by  the 
French  king,  the  true  nature  of  the  operation  was  proved, 
in  the  molt  unequivocal  manner,  and  the  effefts  of  it  traced, 
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by  the  cleared  experiments,  folely  to  the  mind  or  imagination 
of  the  perfons  magnetifed.  An  ample  detail  of  this  able 
inveftigation,  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  fa&s  and  pra&ices 
referrible  to  the  fame  fource,  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Imagination. 

Magnetism  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  Chemi/ls,  to  fignify  a 
certain  virtue,  whereby  one  thing  becomes  affeCted  at  the 
fame  time  with  another,  either  in  the  fame  or  in  a different 
manner.  This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  they  other- 
wife  call  Sympathy. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  much  confufion  in  the  fcience 
of  magnetifm  has  been  occafioned  by  the  application  of  the 
term  magnetifm  to  other  things  which  had  no  relation  to  it. 
Thus,  the  chemical  affinity  between  metals  has  been  called 
the  magnetifm  of  metals  by  fome  old  authors.  The  vibra- 
tion occafioned  by  the  found  of  mufical  firings  or  pipes  upon 
others  which  were  tuned  in  concord  with  them  has  been 
alfo  called  the  magnetifm  of  mufic.  Some  writers  alfo 
fpeak  of  the  magnetifm  of  aftronomy,  the  magnetifm  of 
water,  &c. 

MAGNICOURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  flraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  St.  Pol ; two  leagues  S.E.  of  St. 
Pol. 

MAGNIFYING,  among  Philofophers,  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  microfcopes,  which  are  faid  to  magnify  obje&s, 
that  is,  to  make  them  appear  bigger  than  they  really  are, 
though  in  reality  they  do  not,  nor  can,  magnify  any  objedl, 
but  only  fhew  it  nearer,  and  difcover  more  of  its  parts  than 
before  were  taken  notice  of. 

The  magnifying  power  of  denfe  mediums  of  certain 
figures  was  known  to  the  ancients,  though  they  were  far 
from  underltanding  the  caufe  of  this  efFedl.  Seneca  fays, 
that  fmall  and  obfcure  letters  appear  larger  and  brighter 
through  a glafs  globe  filled  with  water ; and  he  abfurdly 
accounts  for  it  by  faying,  that  the  eye  Aides  in  the  water, 
and  cannot  lay  hold  of  its  objedl.  Nat.  Quell,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

Alexander  Aphrodifienfis,  the  great  commentator  upon 
Ariftotle,  who  flourilhed  near  two  centuries  after  Seneca, 
fays,  that  the  reafon  why  apples  appear  large  when  they 
are  immerfed  in  water  is,  that  the  water  which  is  contiguous 
to  any  body  is  affedled  with  the  fame  quality  and  colour  ; 
fo  that  the  eye  is  deceived  in  imagining  the  body  itfelf  to 
be  larger.  But  the  firft  diftindl  account  we  have  of  the 
magnifying  power  of  glaffes  is  in  the  writings  of  Alhazen, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  twelfth  century  ; and  he  was  preceded 
by  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  who,  in  his  OpusMajus, 
demonllrates,  that  if  a tranfparent  body,  interpofed  between 
the  eye  and  an  objedl,  be  convex  towards  the  eye,  the 
objedl  will  appear  magnified  ; nor  is  it  improbable,  that  from 
the  obfervations  of  Alhazen  and  Bacon  the  conltrudlion  of 
fpedlacles  was  derived.  See  Spectacles. 

Magnifying  Glafs,  in  Optics , denotes  a little  fpherical 
convex  lens  ; which,  in  tranfmitting  the  rays  of  light,  in- 
fledls  them,  fo  as  that  the  parallel  ones  become  converging, 
and  thofe  which  were  diverging  become  parallel ; by  means 
whereof,  objedts  viewed  through  them  appear  larger  than 
when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye.  See  Microscope. 

MAGNIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Shabur. 

MAGNISA,  anciently  Magnesia,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  fituated  near  a mountain, 
whofe  top  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  The  town  is  large 
and  populous,  but  has  few  Chrillians  ; 20  leagues  N.N.E. 
of  Smyrna.  N.  lat.  38°  44'.  E.  long.  27s  18'. 

MAGNISI  Degli,  a peninfula  of  Sicily,  on  the  E. 
coaft,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Siracufa  or 


Syracufe  ; formerly  the  peninfula  of  Tapfus.  Oppofite  to 
this  peninfula  are  the  ruins  of  a monument,  faid  to  have  been 
eredled  in  memory  of  the  vidlory  of  Marcellus. 

MAGNISSA,  in  Mineralogy , a name  given  by  fome  of 
the  ancients  to  the  white  pyrites,  called  by  others  leucolithos 
and  argytholithos.  See  Marcasite.. 

MAGNITUDE,  .any  thing  that  has  parts  without  (or 
extra  to)  parts  connedled  together  by  fome  common  term. 

Magnitude  is  any  thing  locally  extended,  or  continued  ; 
or  that  has  feveral  dimenfions. 

The  origin  of  all  magnitude  is  a point,  which,  though 
void  of  parts  itfelf,  yet  its  flux  forms  a line,  the  flux  of  that 
a furface,  and  of  that  a body. 

Magnitude  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  quantity. 

Magnitude,  Geometrical,  may  be  ufually  confidered  as 
generated  or  produced  by  motion.  Thus  lines  may  be 
conceived  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  points  ; furfaces, 
by  the  motion  of  lines ; folids,  by  the  motion  of  furfaces ; 
angles  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of 
their  fides. 

Geometrical  magnitude  is  always  underftood  to  confift  of 
parts ; and  to  have  no  parts,  or  to  have  no  magnitude,  arc 
confidered  as  equivalent  in  this  fcience.  There  is,  however, 
no  necefiity  for  confidering  magnitude  as  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fmall  parts  ; it  is  fufficient  that  no  quan- 
tity can  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  fmall,  but  it  may  be  conceived 
to  be  farther  diminilhed  ; and  it  is  obvious,  that  we  are  not 
to  eftimate  the  number  of  parts  that  may  be  conceived  in  a 
given  magnitude,  by  thofe  which  in  particular  determinate 
circumftances  may  be  a&ually  perceived  in  it  by  fenfe,  fince 
a greater  number  of  parts  become  fenfible,  by  varying  the 
circumftances  in  which  it  is  perceived.  See  Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions,  art.  290,  &c. 

Many  of  late  have  fuppofed  geometrical  magnitude  to  be 
compofed  of  infinitely  fmall  parts,  and  infinite  in  number ; 
and  hence  have  raifed  many  paradoxes  and  myfteries  in  a 
fcience  in  which  there  ought  to  be  none.  Nay,  infinitely 
fmall  parts  of  infinitely'  fmall  parts,  See.  ad  infnitum , have 
been  introduced  without  the  leaft  necefiity'.  See  Maclau- 
rin’s Fluxions,  in  the  Introduction,  where  he  makes  feveral 
remarks  on  Monfieur  de  Fontenelle’s  Geometrie  de  l’lnfini. 
See  Extension. 

Magnitude,  Literal,  denotes  a magnitude  exprefled  by 
letters. 

Magnitude,  Numerical,  is  that  exprefled  by  numbers. 

Magnitude,  Broken,  denotes  a fra&ion. 

Magnitude,  Complex,  is  that  formed  by  multiplication. 

Magnitude,  Incommenfurable,  is  that  which  has  no  propor- 
tion to  unity. 

Magnitude,  apparent,  of  a body,  in  Optics,  is  that  mea- 
fured  by  the  optic  or  vifual  angle  intercepted  between  ray's 
drawn  from  its  extremes  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  in  this  fcience, 
that  whatever  things  are  feen  under  the  fame  or  equal  angles, 
appear  equal ; and  vice  verfd. 

The  apparent  magnitudes  of  an  objedl  at  different  dif- 
tances,  are  in  a ratio  lefs  than  that  of  their  diltances  reci- 
procally. 

The  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  two  great  luminaries,  the 
fun  and  moon,  at  rifing  and  fetting,  are  phenomena  that 
have  extremely  embarraffed  the  modern  philofophers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  vifion  they  ftiould  appear 
the  leaft  when  neareft  the  horizon,  as  being  then  fartheft 
diftant  from  the  eye  ; and  yet  we  find  the  contrary  to  be 
true  in  fad. 

Thus  it  is  well  known,  that  the  mean  apparent  magnitude 
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of  the  moon  is  30'  30",  in  round  numbers  30',  at  a full  moon 
in  the  midft  of  winter,  and  when  (he  is  in  the  meridian,  and 
at  her  greateft  northern  latitude,  and  confequently  at  her 
utmoft  elevation  above  our  horizon  : it  is  alfo  as  well  known 
that  when  (he  is  in  this  fituation,  being  looked  upon  by  the 
naked  eye,  fhc  appears  to  be,  accommodating  her  magnitude 
to  our  fenfible  meafures,  about  a foot  broad.  But  when  (lie 
is  looked  upon  as  (he  rifes,  (he  appears  to  be  three  or  four 
feet  broad,  and  yet  if  we  take  her  diameter  with  an  inftru- 
ment,  both  in  the  one  fituaticyi  and  the  other,  we  (hall  find 
that  (he  is  only  30'. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  Almageft,  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  has  afcribed  this 
appearance  to  a refradlion  of  the  rays  by  vapours,  which 
actually  enlarge  the  angle  under  which  thejnoon  appears  ; 
juft  as  the  angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  objedt  is  feen  placed 
under  water  ; and  his  commentator  Theon  explains  diftindtly 
how  the  dilatation  of  the  angle  in  the  object  immerfed  in 
water  is  caufed.  But  it  was  afterwards  difcovered,  that 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  angle  : upon  which  another  folu- 
tion  was  darted  by  the  Arab  Alhazen  ; and  followed  and 
improved  by  Vitellio,  Kepler,  Peckham,  Roger  Bacon,  and 
others.  According  to  Alhazen,  the  fight  apprehends  the 
furface  of  the  heavens  as  flat,  and  judges  of  the  ftars  as  it 
would  of  ordinary  vifible  objedls  extended  upon  a wide 
plain  ; the  eye  fees  them  under  equal  angles,  but  at  the  fame 
time  perceives  a difference  in  their  diftances,  and  (on  account 
of  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  which  is  interpofed  in  one 
cafe  and  not  in  the  other)  it  is  hence  induced  to  judge  thofe 
which  appear  more  remote  to  be  greater.  Some  farther 
improvement  was  made  in  this  explanation  by  Mr.  Hobbs, 
though  he  fell  into  fome  miftakes  in' his  application  of  geo- 
metry to  this  fubjedt.  For  he  obferves,  that  this  deception 
operates  gradually  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon ; and  that 
if  the  apparent  arch  of  the  (Icy  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  thofe  parts,  in  defcending  towards  the  ho- 
rizon, will  gradually  fubtend  a lefs  and  lefs  angle;  and  he 
was  the  firft  who  exprefsly  confidered  the  vaulted  appear- 
ance of  the  (ky  as  a real  portion  of  a circle.  Des  Cartes, 
aud  from  him  Dr.  Wallis,  and  mod  other  authors,  account 
for  the  appearance  of  a different  diftance  under  the  fame 
angle,  from  the  long  feries  of  objects  interpofed  between 
the  eye  and  the  extremity  of  the  fenfible  horizon  ; which 
makes  us  imagine  it  more  remote  than  when  in  the  meri- 
dian, where  the  eye  fees  nothing  in  the  way  between  the 
objedl  and  itfelf.  This  idea  of  a great  diftance  makes  us 
imagine  the  luminary  the  bigger  ; for  any  objedl  being  feen 
under  any  certain  angle,  and  believed  at  the  fame  time  very 
remote,  we  naturally  judge  it  mull  be  very  large,  to  appear 
under  fuch  an  angle,  at  fuch  a diftance.  And  thus  a pure 
judgment  of  the  mind  makes  us  fee  the  fun,  or  moon,  bigger 
in  the  horizon  than  in  the  meridian  ; notwithstanding  their 
images  painted  on  the  retina  are  lefs  in  the  former  fituation 
than  the  latter. 

James  Gregory,  Geom.  Par.  Univerf.  p.  141,  fubfcribes 
to  this  opinion  ; Father  Malebranche  alfo,  in  the  firft  book 
of  his  “ Recherches  de  la  Verite,”  printed  in  1673,  has 
explained  this  phenomenon  almoft  in  the  expreflion  of  Des 
Cartes  : and  Huygens,  in  his  treatife  on  the  Parhelia,  tranf- 
lated  by  Dr.  Smith,  Optics,  art.  536,  has  approved,  and 
very  clearly  illuftrated  the  received  opinion.  The  caufe  of 
this  fallacy,  fays  he,  in  (hort  is  this  ; that  we  think  the 
fun  or  any  thing  elfe  in  the  heavens  to  be  remoter  from 
us,  when  it  is  near  the  horizon,  than  when  it  approaches 
towards  the  vertex,  becaufe  we  imagine  every  thing  in 
the  air  that  appears  near  the  vertex  to  be  no  farther  from 
us  than  the  clouds  that  fly  over  our  heads ; whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  ufed  to  obferve  a large  extent  of 
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land  lying  between  us  and  the  objedls  near  the  horizon,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  the  convexity  of  the  (Icy  begins 
to  appear ; which,  therefore,  with  the  objedls  that  appear 
in  it,  is  ufually  imagined  to  be  much  farther  from  us.  Now 
when  two  objedls  of  equal  magnitudes  appear  under  the 
fame  angle,  we  always  judge  that  objedl  to  be  larger  which 
we  think  is  remoter.  And  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the 
deception  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  It  is  a wonder  that 
an  hypothefis  fo  rational  as  this  (hould  ever  lofe  its  credit, 
after  having  been  maintained  by  writers  of  reputation,  and 
for  a great  number  of  years.  But  it  was  generally  ima- 
gined, that  the  adtual  perception  of  thofe  objedls  which 
divide  the  fpace  that  is  intercepted  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
horizon  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  its  fuggefting  the  idea 
of  its  extraordinary  diftance  : and  thus  philofophers  were 
led  to  form  much  more  objectionable  folutions  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Accordingly  Gaffendus  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  is  always  more  open  as  the  place  is 
more  dark  ; being  more  fo  in  the  morning  and  evening  than 
at  other  times,  becaufe  the  earth  is  covered  with  grofs  va- 
pours ; and  befides,  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  a longer 
column  or  feries  of  vapours  to  reach  the  horizon  ; the  image 
of  the  luminary  enters  the  eye  at  a greater  angle,  and  is  really 
painted  there  larger  at  tl.e  former  times  than  the  latter.  In 
anfwer  to  which  it  may  be  faid,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  occafioned  by  the  obfcurity,  if  the 
moon  be  viewed  through  a little  pin-hole  made  in  a paper, 
(he  appears  lefs  when  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  meri- 
dian. Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  thf&n  the  pofi- 
tion  of  Gaffendus,  who  afferts,  that  a dilated  pupil  magnifies 
an  objedl  for  the  fame  reafon  as  a convex  glafs  does. 

F.  Gouye  advances  another  hypothefis,  which  is,  that 
when  the  luminaries  are  in  the  horizon,  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  earth,  and  the  grofs  vapours  wherewith  they  then  ap- 
pear enveloped,  have  the  fame  effetl  with  regard  to  us,  as 
a wall,  or  other  denfe  body,  placed  behind  a column  ; 
which,  in  that  cafe,  appears  bigger  than  .when  infulate, 
and  encompaffed  on  all  fides  with  an  illumined  air.  Farther, 
it  is  obferved,  that  a column,  when  fluted,  appears  bigger 
than  before,  when  it  was  plain  ; the  flutes  being  fo  many 
particular  objedls,  which,  by  their  multitude,  occalion  the 
mind  to  imagine  the  whole  objedl,  whereof  they  are  com- 
poied,  of  a larger  extent.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  the  feveral  objedls  feen  towards  the  horizon,  to  which 
the  fun  or  moon  correfpond  at  their  rifing  and  fetting. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  they  appear  larger  (till,  when  they 
rife  or  fet  between  trees  ; the  narrow,  yet  diftindl,  intervals 
whereof  have  the  fame  effedt  with  regard  to  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  luminary,  as  a greater  number  of  flutes 
with  regard  to  the  (haft  of  a column. 

Bi(hop  Berkeley  fuppofed,  that  the  moon  appears  larger 
near  the  horizon,  becaufe  her  appearance  is  then  fainter, 
and  her  beams  affedl  the  eye  lefs  ; but  this  hypothefis  is 
refuted  by  Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Robins  has  recited  fome  other 
opinions  on  this  fubjedl,  Math.  Tradts,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
The  commonly  received  opinion  has  been  difputed  not 
only  by  F.  Gouye,  who  obferves,  Acad.  Par.  1700,  p.  11, 
that  the  horizontal  moon  appears  equally  large  acrofs  the 
fea,  where  there  are  no  objedls  to  produce  the  effedt  af- 
cribed to  them  ; but  alfo  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  fays, 
Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  221,  that  if  this  hypothefis  be 
true,  we  may  at  any  time  increafe  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  the  moon,  even  in  the  meridian  ; for,  in  order  to  di- 
vide the  fpace  between  it  and  the  eye,  we  need  only  to 
look  at  it  behind  a duller  of  chimnies,  the  ridge  of  a 
hill,  or  the  top  of  a houfe.  He  alfo  makes  the  fame  ob- 
fervation  with  F.  Gouye,  above-mentioned,  and  farther  ob- 
ferves, 
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ierves,  that  when  the  height  of  all  the  intermediate  ob- 
jefts  is  cut  off,  by  looking  through  a tube,  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  helped,  the  moon  being  ftill  conceived  to  be 
as  large  as  before.  However,  Mr.  Molyneux  advances 
no  hypothefis  of  his  own.  Dr.  Defaguliers  has  well  illuf- 
trated  the  dodtrine  of  the  horizontal  moon,  Phil.  Tranf  abr. 
vol.  viii.  p.  130,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  our  imagining  the 
vifible  heavens  to  be  only  a fmall  portion  of  a fpherical 
furfacc,  and  confequently  fuppofing  the  moon  to  be  far- 
ther from  us  in  the  horizon  than  near  the  zenith,  and  by 
feveral  ingenious  contrivances  he  dcmonftrated  how  liable  we 
are  to  fuch  deceptions.  But  the  mod  complete  illudration 
of  this  curious  fubjedt  is  given  us  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  ca- 
vity of  the  heavens,  he  fays,  appears  to  the  eye,  which  is  the 
only  judge  of  an  apparent  figure,  to  be  a lefs  portion  of  a 
fpherical  furfacc  than  a hemifphere.  In  other  words,  the 
centre  of  the  concavity  is  much  below  the  eye,  and  by  taking 
a medium  among  feveral  obfervations,  he  found  that  the  ap- 
parent didance  of  its  parts  at  the  horizon  was  generally 
between  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  apparent  dif- 
tance  of  its  parts  over  head.  This  he  determined  by  mea- 
furing  the  actual  height  of  fome  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
when,  to  his  eye,  they  feemed  to  be  half  way  between  the 
horizon  and  the  zenith.  In  this  cafe  their  real  altitude  was 
only  twenty-three  degrees.  When  the  fun  was  but  30  high, 
the  upper  arch  always  appeared  lefs  than  the  under,  and  he 
thought  that  it  was  always  greater  when  the  fun  was  about 
i8D  or  20°  high.  Mr.  Robins,  in  his  Tradts,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
fhews  how  determine  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  fky  in 
a more  accurate  and  geometrical  manner  ; by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  if  the  altitude  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  be 
20  at  the  time  when  it  feems  to  be  half  way  between  the  ho- 
rizon and  the  zenith,  the  horizontal  didance  will  be  hardly 
lefs  than  four  times  the  perpendicular  didance  ; but  if  that 
altitude  be  28  , it  will  be  little  more  than  two  and  a half. 
Dr  Smith  having  determined  the  apparent  figure  of  the  fky, 
is  able^to  give  a fatisfadtory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  horizontal  moon,  and  other  fimilar  appearances  in  the 
heavens.  For  fuppofing  the  arc  ABC,  ( Plate  X.  Optics , 
Jig . 4. ) to  reprefent  that  apparent  concavity,  he  found  that 
the  diameter  of  the  fun  and  moon  would  feem  to  be  greater 
in  the  horizon  than  at  any  propofed  altitude,  meafured  by 
■ the  angle  A O B,  in  the  proportion  of  its  apparent  didances 
O A,  O B.  The  numbers  that  exprefs  thefe  proportions 
he  reduced  into  the  following  table,  anfwering  to  the  cor- 
refponding  altitudes  of  the  fun  or  moon,  which  arefalfo  ex- 
adlly  R-prefented  to  the  eye  in  the  figure,  in  which  the  figures 
of  the  moon,  placed  in  the  quadrantalarc  F G,  defcribed  about 
the  centre  O,  are  all  equal  to  each  other,  and  reprefent  the 
body  of  the  moon  in  the  heights  here  noted,  and  the  unequal 
moons  in  the  cot. cavity  ABC  are  terminated  by  the  vifual 
rays  that  come  from  the  circumference  of  the  real  moon,  at 

thofe  heights,  to  the  eye,  at 
O.  The  diameters  of  thefe 
unequal  moons  at  A and  B 
do,  therefore,  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other,  as 
their  apparent  didances  O A, 
O B ; and  they  mud  appear 
in  the  fame  proportion  that 
they  really  have  in  this  con- 
cave, becaufe  we  judge  all 
objedls  in  the  heavens  to  be 
in  this  furface  : fo  that  the 
appearance  to  the  eye  is  ex- 
adtly  the  fame,  as  if  feveral  moons  were  painted  upon  a real 
furface,  A B C,  in  the  proportions  here  afligned  ; in  which 
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cafe  we  Ihould  certainly  judge  the  real  magnitudes  of  the 
larger  paintings  of  the  lower  moon  to  be  really  larger, 
though  the  vifible  magnitudes  of  them  all,  anfwering  to 
their  equal  images  upon  the  retina,  were  exadtly  equal.  For 
the  fame  reafon  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  all  the  objedls  and 
di dances  of  dars  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  the  fun  and  moon, 
mud  feem  to  be  greater  in  the  horizon  than  in  higher  dota- 
tions ; which  is  known  to  be  the  cafe.  He  alfo  obferves, 
that  the  apparent  concave  of  the  Iky  being  lefs  than  an  he- 
mifphere, is  the  caufe  that  the  breadths  of  the  colours  in  the 
inwari^and  outward  rainbows,  and  the  interval  between  the 
bows  appear  lead  at  the  top,  and  greater  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  by  an  edimate  of  the  apparent  breadths  of  the  inward 
rainbow,  at  two  different  heights,  made  by  a friend,  he  de- 
termined the  apparent  concavity  of  the  Iky  to  be  much  the 
fame  as  by  the  former  methods.  (See  Halo.)  This  theory 
of  the  horizontal  moon  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  appearances 
of  the  tails  of  comets,  which,  whatever  be  their  real  figure, 
magnitude,  and  fituation  in  abfolute  fpace,  do  always  appear 
to  be  an  arc  of  the  concave  dry  ; and  in  farther  confirmation 
of  it,  he  gives  us  Mr.  Cotes’ s explanation  of  the  optical  ap- 
pearance of  a remarkable  meteor  feen  in  the  year  1716.  Be- 
fides  the  general  caufe  above  dated  of  the  appearance  of  the 
horizontal  moon.  Dr.  Smith  acknowledges,  that,  at  different 
times,  the  moon  appears  of  different  magnitudes  even  in  the 
fame  horizon,  and  occafionally  of  an  extraordinary  large 
fize.  This,  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
extraordinary  largenefs  of  her  picture  upon  the  retina,  which, 
in  the  preceding  general  theory,  was  fuppofed  to  be  inva- 
riable. This,  he  fays,  might  bed  be  examined  by  taking 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  a micrometer,  or  by  noting 
the  year  and  day  cf  the  month,  together  with  the  heights 
of  the  barome'er  and  thermometer.  For  if  it  fhould  appear, 
by  many  fuch  obfervations,  that  the  larged  horizontal  moons 
generally  happen  at  her  perigee,  in  the  warmed:  fummer 
evenings,  the  barometer  being  low,  and  the  thermometer 
high  ; fince  thefe  caufes  are  independent  of  one  another,  and 
all  confpire  to  enlarge  the  pidture  of  the  moon,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude  that  thefe  extraordinary  moons  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  concurrence  of  thefe  circiunftances.  But  fince 
the  difference  in  the  apparent  rragnitnde  of  the  moon  is  not 
increafed  -jijth  Part  t^,e  wh°le  >n  confequence  of  her  being 
in  her  perigee,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  image  in  ali  the 
other  cafes  here  mentioned  is  very  inconfidirable,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  when  the  moon  is  imagi’  ed  to  be  fo  much  larger 
than  ufual,  the  imagination  is  farther  impofed  upon  by  fome 
circumftances  which  have  not  been  attended  to.  Smith’s 
Optics,  vol  i.  p.63,&c.  Remarks,  p.  53. 

MAGNOL,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  botanift 
of  Montpellier,  was  born  in  1638.  He  was  bred  to  phy- 
fic,  but,  being  a Protedant,  could  not  take  bis  degree  there. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  morefen- 
lible  and  more  Chri'tian  univerfity,  where  fuch  exclulive  laws 
were  unknown.  Such  are  not  the  reproach  of  popery 
only.  A few  years  ago  fome  membtrs  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  propofed  that  one  of  their  honorary  degrees  ihould 
be  conferred  on  Mr.  Kirwan  of  Dublin  ; a propofal  intended 
at  lead  as  much  for  their  own  honour  as  for  his.  But  this 
was  found  to  be  impradticable,  becaufe  forfpoth  that  illuf- 
trious  pliilofoplier  and  didinguidied  charadti  r was  a diffenter  ! 
Wherever  Magnol  graduated,  he  pradlifed  phyfic  at  Mont- 
pelher  for  a long  courfe  of  years,  and  at  the  fame  time  very 
affiduoufly  cultivated  Botany,  not  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
medicine,  but  with  the  molt  enlarged  views  to  its  advance- 
ment as  a fcience  of  it  (elf.  He  was  beloved  for  his  urbanity, 
and  edeemed  for  his  knowledge.  Numerous  brands 
flocked  at  this  time  to  Montpellier,  that  neighbourhood 
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being  famous  for  its  vegetable  riches ; and  thefe  were  all 
•eager  to  enjoy  the  fociety,  and  to  benefit  by  the  guidance 
and  iuftrudlions  of  fo  able  a man.  Hence  the  herborizations 
around  Montpellier  have  become  celebrated  in  fo  many 
books  ; and  the  lituations  of  the  bortus  Dei  at  l’Efperou, 
the  Mont  Celt,  Caftelnau,  wood  of  Gramonr,  &c.  have 
become  clalfic  fpots.  Among  the  pupils  of  Magnol  were 
Fagon  and  the  illuftrious  Tournefort,  who  regularly  Rudied 
under  him,  and  on  many  fublequent  oecaiions  gratefully 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him.  He  was  not 
chofcn  public  profeffor  tiil  long  after  the  years  1679  and 
ibSi,  when  Tournefort  was  at  Montpellier.  He  had  in- 
deed been  one  of  four  perfons,  nominated,  and  recommended 
to  the  king  for  the  vacant  profeflorfhip,  in  1667  ; but  his 
religion  was  an  infuperable  obRacle  to  his  appointment, 
as  that  of  king  Solomon  himfelf  would,  in  the  lame  cafe, 
have  been.  This  difficulty  was  removed,  by  his  affuming 
the  guife  at  Ieaft  of  Catholicifm,  before  the  year  1694,  when 
he  at  length  obtained  the  profefl'orial  chair. 

In  1676,  our  author  publilhed  at  Lyons  his  firft  work, 
the  Botanicum  Monfpelicn/e , an  oclavo  volume  of  287  pages, 
with  22  plates.  This  fame  edition  was  republilhed  at 
Montpellier  in  1688,  with  a new  title-page,  and  20  pages 
of  appendix.  In  this  book  Linnaeus  reckons  that  1366 
plants  are  enumerated;  Haller  fays  1354;  all  found  wild 
about  Montpellier,  and  almolt  entirely  gathered  there  by 
the  author  himfelf.  Among  thefe,  very  few  of  the  clafs 
Cryptogamia  are  included,  but  fome  of  them  are  now  ac- 
knowledged varieties,  and  the  laft  four  of  the  appendix  are 
exotics,  luferted  merely  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  alphabetical.  The  choice  of 
the  names  is  very  feledt,  and  various  criticifms  or  deferiptions 
are  fubjoined,  with  the  particular  places  of  growth  and  medi- 
cal virtues  of  each  plant.  The  plates  are  rude,  but  original 
and  chara&eriftic.  This  is  in  fadd  one  of  the  moR  original 
and  authentic  works  of  its  kind,  being  to  the  Montpellier 
botanills  what  Ray's  Synopjis  is  to  thofe  of  Britain,  the 
bafts  of  all  their  knowledge.  They  are  neccfTarily  fuppofed 
to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  every  plant  which  it  con- 
tains ; but  their  ideas  are  by  no  means  as  yet  correct  refpedt- 
ing  every  one,  and  an  accurate  Linmean  Flora  Mcnfpelienjis 
is  Hill  a defideratum. 

In  1689,  Magnol  publilhed  an  oddavo  volume,  entitled 
Proclromus  Hijloria  ('<  ever  alls  Plantarum,  in  which  he  under- 
took a fcheme  of  natural  arrangement.  We  have  not  feen 
this  performance.  Haller  fays  the  method  is  that  of  Ray, 
deduced  from  all  the  parts  of  a plant  ; and  that  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  difpofed  in  76  families,  fubdivided  into 
genera.  The  author  confiders  the  flowers  and  fruits  as  of 
primary  importance,  but  Has  recourfe  alio  to  the  roots  and 
habit  occafionally.  Haller  indicates  a few  mifiakes.  If 
they  are  the  worR  he  could  difeover,  the  work  mull 
rank  very  high,  even  at  the  preient  day. 

In  1697  appeared  the  Hortus  Regius  Monfpelienfis,  an  8vo. 
volume  of  209  pages,  with  21  elegant  plates.  This  is  an 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  garden,  in  which  fcveral  new 
or  rare  fpecies  are  deferibed  as  well  as  figured.  In  their 
generic  diftribution  the  author  conforms  to  Tournefort  prin- 
oi pally,  and  his  preface  (hews  how  much  he  had  contem- 
plated this  fnbjedd  and  its  difficulties.  When  we  conlider  that 
Magnol  had  had  the  care  of  the  garden  only  three  years- 
previous  to  the  publication  of  this  rich  catalogue,  and  that 
he  found  the  collection  in  a very  poor  Rate,  the  book  is  an 
honourable  monument  of  his  induRry  as  well  as  knowledge. 
The  GarhJella,  Sasifraga  hirfiUa  and  umlroja,  Lathyrus 
Njfolia,  and  fome  others,  here  appear  for  the  hrft  time. 

In  1708,  Magnol  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academic 
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des  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  the  place  of  his  diRinguifhed  friend 
Tournefort,  who  died  that  year.  He  continued  to  profe- 
cute  his  favourite  Rudies,  having  prepared  fome  obfervations 
upon  the  Pinax  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  which  however  he  did 
not  live  to  complete.  lie  communicated  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  fome  objedfioris  to  the  opinion  of  a circulating 
lap  in  vegetables,  and  fome  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
their  medulla  or  pith.  He  alfo  gave  an  account  of  an  eafy 
method  of  tinging  the  flowcr,s  of  the  Tuberofe  with  a folu- 
tion  of  fome  kind  of  lake. 

Magnol  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  left  a fon, 
named  Anthony,  who  was  profeflor  of  phyfic  at  Montpellier, 
but  not  of  Botany.  To  this  fon  we  are  indebted  for  the 
publication  of  the  Novus  Char  a tier  Plantarum,  on  which  the 
fame  of  Magnol  as  a fyllematic  botanill  chiefly  reRs.  This 
poRhumous  work  appeared  in  1720,  making  a quarto  volume, 
of  341  pages.  The  fyRem  therein  taught  is  much  cele- 
brated by  Linnaeus,  who  in  his  Clajfcs  Plantarum , 375 — 403, 
gives  a general  view  of  it,  expreffing  his  wonder  that  fo  new 
and  Angular  a fyRem  had  not  made  more  profelytes.  It 
profeffes  to  be  founded  on  the  calyx  ; but  that  term  is 
taken  in  a very  wide,  and,  at  this  time  of  day,  unauthorized 
fenfe  ; for  it  comprehends  the  pericarp  as  well  as  peri- 
anth, the  former  being  denominated  tiie  internal  calyx,  the 
latter  the  external.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  Linnseus, 
in  the  work  above-mentioned,  p.  376,  fedd.  2,  a.  an  d 0,  by 
an  erroneous  tranfpofition  of  the  words  periantbium  and  peri* 
carpium,  has  rendered  his  account  totally  unintelligible. — 
According  to  this  fyRem,  every  plant  is  fuppdfed  to  have 
either  an  external  calyx  (enfolding  or  fullainiog  the  flower)  ; 
or  an  internal  one,  which  is  the  pericarp  ; or  both.  It  is 
more  natural  than  moR  early  fyRcms  in  its  detail,  but  para- 
doxical in  fome  of  its  primary  characters.  That  fort  of 
fuppofed  external  calyx,  which  merely  fuflains  the  flower, 
is  often  fcarcely  more  than  the  receptacle  of  Linnteus,  the 
real  perianth  being  either  paffed  over,  or  taken  for  a corolla. 
The  clafles  devoted  to  trees  and  (hrubs  are,  as  Haller  ob- 
ferves,  very  imperfedt ; but  we  can  hardly  fubferibe  to  his 
decifion,  that  the  work  ought,  for  the  fake  of  its  author,  to 
have  been  configned  to  oblivion.  It  is  undoubtedly  worthy 
the  conlideration  of  thofe  who  Rudy  natural  affinities,  and  is 
not  the  lefs  eftimable  for  being  hoRile  to  the  popular  me- 
thods of  its  time,  founded  on  the  corolla ; though  that  circum- 
Rar.ce  has  probably  contributed,  more  than  any  thing  elfe, 
to  its  negledd.  The  corolla  in  this  method  of  Magnol  affords 
fubordinate  diftindtions  only,  entering  into  none  of  thofe  ob- 
feure  and  evanefeent  niinutice,  on  which  fome  of  the  primary 
charadters  in  the  method  of  Tournefort  depend. — Works  of 
Magnol.  Hall.  Bib.  Bot.  Dryandr.  Bibl.  Banks.  Dor- 
t.hes  Recherches  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Belleval.  V. 
Brouffonet  Corona  FI.  Monfp.  S. 

MAGNOLIA,  in  Botany,  a noble  genus  of  trees  or 
(hrubs,  named  by  Plumier  in  honour  of  Peter  Magnol,  Bo- 
tanical Profelfor  at  Montpellier  ; fee  the  laft  article.  Linn. 
Gen.  278.  Schreb.  373.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1253.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  329. 
Jnff  281.  Plum.  Gen.  38.  t.  7.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  490. 
Gsertn.  t.  70. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyanclria  Polygynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Coadunata,  Linn.  Magnolia,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  three  ovate,  equal, 
concave,  petal  like,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  of  fix,  nine,  or 
more  oblong,  concave,  obtufe  petals,  narrower  at  the  bafe. 
Slam.  Filaments  numerous,  (hort,  incurved,  pointed,  com- 
preffed  and  two-edged,  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  piftils  below  the  germens ; anthers  terminal,  linear, 
of  two  ceils,  buriling  longitudinally  at  the  inner  fide.  Pift. 
Germens  numerous,  ovate-oblong,  imbricated  upon  a cylin- 
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drical  or  ovate  receptacle ; ftyles  recurved,  very  (hcrt ; 
ftigmas  longitudinal,  downy.  Peru.  Capfules  numerous, 
fellile,  crowded,  coriaceous,  comprefled,  wedge-fhaped,  of 
one  cell  and  two  valves  burfting  outwards,  permanent. 
Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  roundifh-oblong,  pulpy, 
coloured,  at  length  hanging  by  a thread-like  flaik,  out  of 
the  capfule. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  fix  to  twelve. 
Anthers  burfting  ‘inwardly.  Capfules  of  two  valves, 
crowded  into  the  form  of  a cone.  Seeds  pulpy,  pendulous. 

Obf.  For  the  diflinftions  between  this  genus  and  Lirio- 
dendrum,  fee  that  article. 

1.  M.  grandiflora.  Laurel-leaved  Magnolia.  Andr. 

Repof.  t.  518.  (M.  maximo  flore,  foliis  fubtus  ferrugi- 

neis ; Trew  Ehret.  t.  33.) — Leaves  perennial,  coriaceous, 
oblong.  Petals  obovate.  — Native  of  North  America,  from 
the  northern  limits  of  Carolina  to  the  MiffifTippi.  M'tchaux. 
It  feems  by  the  Hort.  Kew.  not  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  before  the  year  1734.  This  is  a very  noble 
evergreen  tree,  fufficiently  hardy,  at  lead  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  England,  or  near  the  fea,  only  requiring  plenty  of 
water  to  bloffom  freely.  The  leaves  are  fcattered,  on  fhort 
thick  ftalks,  elliptic-oblong,  more  er  lefs  pointed  at  each 
end,  from  four  to  ten  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broad, 
veiny,  very  rigid  and  coriaceous ; fmooth,  Alining,  and  of 
a full  bright  green,  above  ; opaque,  and  fometimes  clothed 
with  rufty  down,  beneath ; their  margin  entire,  thickened 
and  fomewhat  wavy.  Stipulets  folitary,  convolute,  fheathing, 
downy,  foon  deciduous.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  on 
thick  downy  ftalks,  each  as  large  as  a pint  bafon,  white, 
delicioufly  fragrant  like  the  flavour  of  cold  lemonade.  The 
petals  have  the  texture  and  afpedl  of  delicate  white  leather, 
and  fhrink  very  much  in  drying.  Thefe  Jlowers  come  out 
in  July.  The  variety  with  rufty  leaves  blofloms  at  an  early 
age,  and  is  therefore  mod  popular  ; but  the  great  fmooth- 
leaved  kind,  firft  brought  to  this  country,  of  which  fine 
fpecimens  may  be  feen  at  Chelfea,  Sion  houfe,  and  other 
old  gardens,  is  vaftly  preferable  in  itfelf,  when  it  arrives  at 
a fufficient  age  to  produce  its  much  larger  flowers. 

2.  M.  Plumieri.  Weft  Indian  Magnolia.  Swartz. 
Prodr.  87.  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  997.  Plum.  Gen.  as  above. 
(Talauma;  Julf.  281.)— Leaves  perennial,  coriaceous, 
roundifh-ovate,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Flower-ftalks  fmooth. 
Petals  terror  twelve. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  obferved 
by  Dr.  Swartz  in  St.  Lucia,  Martinico,  and  Guadaloupe, 
where  the  French  call  it  either  Bois  pin,  or  Bois  Cachiman. 
This  author  defcribes  it  as  one  of  the  largeft  of  trees,  often 
80  feet  high.  “ Branches  round,  annulated,  fcarred  where 
the  leaves  have  flood,  their  bark  of  a greyifh-brown.  Leaves 
alternate,  ftalked,  large,  roundifh  inclining  to  ovate,  coria- 
ceous, reticulated  with  veins,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Fool - 

Jlallis  thick,  round,  flattifh  above,  fmooth  and  naked. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  very  large,  white  and  fragrant, 
on  thick  fmooth  ftalks,  marked  with  whitifh  rings.  Calyx 
of  three  large,  ovate,  concave,  coriaceous,  petal-like,  veiny, 
deciduous  leaves,  externally  glaucous.  Petals  from  10  to 
12,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  oblong,  obtufe,  concave, 
thick,  contracted  at  the  bale.”  Dr.  Swartz  never  met 
with  the  fruit.  Plumier  defcribes  and  figures  the  latter  as 
hard  and  knobby,  of  a blue  colour,  lodging  in  its  fubftance 
feveral  oblong  nuts,  each  of  which  contains  a kernel  of  the 
lame  fhape.  Juffieu,  who  found  a fpecimen  in  Surian’s  col- 
lection, with  the  name  of  Talauma , defcribes  it  as  “ large 
and  ovate,  refentbling  a Jlrobilus  or  cone,  compofed  ex- 
ternally of  thick,  granulated,  corky,  permanent  fcales  j, 
while  the  inner  part  is  woody,  hard,  hollowed  out  in  its 
circumference  into  numerous  fingle-feeded  cells,  apparently 
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not  burfting,  fome  of  them  abortive.’'  Thefe  are  all  the 
materials  we  have  to  judge  by.  Burman’s  ignorance  and 
mifplaced  economy  induced  him  to  omit  publifhing  a figure 
of  the  plant  in  his  leones  of  Plumier;  fee  p.  161  of  that 
book.  Swartz  feems  to  have  had  no  fufpicion  that  it  could 
be  any  thing  but  a Magnolia,  though  his  character  and  de- 
feription  prove  it  fpecifically  diftinft  from  the  grandiflora ; 
to  which  however  it  appears  to  be  fo  very  nearly  related, 
that  we  think  it  highly  improbable  there  can  be  any  real 
generic  diftinftions  in  the  feed-veflel.  We  find  nothing  in 
Plumier  or  Juflieu,  but  what  may  be  referred  to  a not 
quite  ripe,  or  an  ill-underftood,  fruit  of  a genuine  Magnolia. 
If  it  fhould  prove  otherwife,  we  have  already  fee  Lobelia) 
hinted  the  propriety  of  not  difturbing  the  name  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  fpecies  are  fo  well  known,  and  would  rather 
retain  for  this,  if  a feparate  genus,  the  appellation  it  has  in 
Juffieu,  though  of  barbarous  origin.  As  the  point  in  dif- 
pute  is  one  of  the  molt  interefting  botanical  problems,  we 
wilh  it  may  excite  the  attention  of  fome  Weft  Indian  tra- 
veller. 

3.  M.  glauca.  Swamp  Magno’ia.  Linn.  .Sp.  PI  757. 
(M.  lauri  folio  fubtus  albicante  ; Trew  Ehret.  t 9.  Dill. 
Elth.  207.  t.  168.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  obtufe,  glau- 
cous beneath.  Petals  obovate. — Native  of  fwampy  ground 
in  North  America.  “ From  New  Jerfey  to  Florida.”  Mi- 
chaux. It  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  of  its  genus  intro- 
duced into  the  gardens  of  England,  having  been  cultivated 
by  Bifhop  Compton,  at  Fulham,  in  1688.  This  is  a fmall 
tree,  very  defirable  on  account  of  its  Jlowers,  which  come 
forth,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  July,  and  are  cream- 
coloured,  concave,  about  two  inches  wide,  with  a peculiarly 
rich  vinous  fragrance,  to  fome  people  rather  opprefiive. 
The  leaves  alfo  are  beautiful,  about  three  inches  long,  vary- 
ing in  breadth,  veiny ; bright  green  above  ; glaucous  arid 
fomewhat  filky  beneath.  In  the  variety  feen  in  our  gardens 
they  are  deciduous  ; in  another,  of  which  we  have  fpecimens 
from  Carolina,  they  are  evergreen,  and  of  a longer  narrower 
figure. 

4.  M.  conjpicua.  Lily-flowered  Magnolia,  or  Youlan. 
Ait  n.  3.  Salif.  Parad.  t.38.  (Mokkwuren  1 ; Banks  Ic. 
Kaempf.  t.43.) — Leaves  obovate,  obtufe  with  a point,  ap- 
pearing after  the  flow'ers  are  over. — Prefumed  to  be  a native 
of  China,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  ages,  forming  a 
tree  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  zigzag  much  divided  branchesx 
at  the  end  of  each  of  w'hich,  in  the  early  fpring,  before  any 
leaves  appear,  ftands  an  elegant  white  lily-like  Jlower,  four 
inches  wide,  with  fome  of  the  cool  lemon  feent  of  the  firft 
fpecies,  at  lead  when  brought  into  a warm  room.  The 
leaves  expand  in  May,  and  are  flexible,  on  flender  ftalks,  of 
a broad  obovate  or  wedge-like  figure,  with  a fmall  tip,  each 
three  or  four  inches,  or  more,  in  length.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
procured  this  fine  plant  from  China  in  1789.  It  is  hardy  in 
our  climate,  and  is  at  an  early  age  covered  with  flowers 
from  February  to  April,  though  the  fevere  eaft  winds  of 
the  feafon  often  injure  its  beauty,  unlcfs  it  be  protedled  by 
a frame,  or  planted  in  a confervatory. 

5.  M.  obovata.  Pufple  Magnolia.  Thunb.  Tr.  of  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  2.  336.  (M.  purpurea;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  390.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  324.  M.  difcolor ; Venten.  Malmais.  t.  24.  M. 
glauca /S;  Thunb.  Jap.  236.  Mokkwuren;  Kaempf.  Amoen. 
845.  Banks  Ic.  Kaempf.  t.  44.) — Leaves  obovate,  pointed, 
appearing  with  the  flowers.  Petals  oblong,  bluntifti. — 
Native  of  China,  from  whence  the  late  duke  of  Portland 
is  faid  to  have  obtained  it  in  1790.  It  is  tolerably  hardy, 
flowering  in  May  and  June,  but  appears  to  moll  advantage 
in  a confervatory.  In  the  Ihape  and  habit  of  its  leaves  this 
agrees  much  with  the  laft,  but  the  jlowers  are  larger,  of  a 
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fine  purple,  darkeft  at  the  outlide,  and  do  not  appear  till 
the  foliage  is  fully  expanded  ; they  have  little  or  no  fcent. 
Willdenow  and  Thunberg  erroneoufly  confider  Kxmpfer’s 
Ic.  t.  43  and  44  as  one  and  the  fame  plant,  nor  has  any  one 
corre&ed  their  miftake  ti.l  now.  It  is  lamentable  that 
Curtis’s  appropriate  name,  purpurea,  has  not  been  preferred 
to  that  of  Thunberg,  whofe  confounding  the  prefent  plant 
with  M.  glauca,  rather  (hakes  our  confidence  in  his  botanical 
oblervations  and  opinions.  It  mud  be  prefumed  that  his 
white-flowered  variety  is  our  M.  confpicua  ; but  in  neither 
of  thefe  plants  are  the  leaves  glaucous  beneath.  They  are 
in  both,  efpecially  their  ribs  and  veins,  more  or  lefs  clothed 
with  fhort  brown  hairs. 

6.  M.  tomentofa.  Slender  Woolly  Magnolia.  Thunb. 
Trl  of  Linn.  Soc  v.  2.  336.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  3. 
(M.  gracilis;  Salif.  Parad.  t.  87  Kobus;  Kaempf.  Amoen. 
845.  Ic.  t.  42.) — Leaves  obovate,  pointed,  downy  be- 
neath, appearing  after  the  flowers.  Petals  fix,  oblong, ob- 
tefe. — Native  of  Japan  and  China,  from  which  laft  coun- 
try the  late  Mr.  Greville  is  faid  to  have  received  a plant, 
which  bloflomed  with  him  in  the  fpring.  Mr.  Snlifbury  af- 
certained  the  fynonym  of  Kaempfer,  from  his  herbarium  and 
papers  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and  has  well  aflerted  this  to 
be  a diftinft  fpecies  from  the  lalt. 

7.  M.  pumila.  Dwarf  Magnolia.  Ait.  n.  6 Andr. 
Repof.  t.  226.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  977.  (Gwillimia 
indica  ; Rottler  MSS.  Sampa  Salaca,  or  Milk  Flower,  of 
the  Malays.)  — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  fmooth 
Petals  fix,  obovate,  very  blunt,  concave.  Flower-ftalk  and 
calyx  fmooth,  incurved. — Native  of  China,  or  rather,  as 
we  fufpeft,  of  fome  of  the  Ealt  Indian  iflands.  It  is 
cultivated  in  China,  (from  whence  the  late  lady  Amelia 
Hume  received  a plant  about  1786,)  as  well  as  at  Batavia 
and  Madras,  but  is  never  known  to  produce  fruit  in  any 
fituation  in  which  it  has  come  under  the  examination  of 
botanifts,  fo  that  the  genus  is  by  no  means  certain.  See 
what  we  have  already  mentioned  on  this  fubjeft  under 
Liriodendrum  Tiliifera.  The  prefent  is  a humble,  fmooth, 
deciduous  Jhrub,  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  where  it  blooms 
at  various  periods  during  fummer.  The  foliage  has  a glau- 
cous tinge,  and  is  wavy,  and  finely  reticulated  with  veins. 
Flowers  terminal,  drooping,  globofe,  cream-coloured,  Ihort- 
lived,  very  fragrant  at  night,  molt  like  thofe  of  M.  glauca 
in  fhape,  but  fmaller,  and  with  more  of  a greenilh  caft. 
The  cells  of  the  anthers  are  clofe  together,  at  the  inner  fide, 
and  the  whole  anther  is  club-(haped  and  obtufe,  very  unlike 
that  of  the  other  fpecies.  Mr.  Andrews  alone  has  exprefled 
thefe  moll  important  charadlers. 

8.  M.  fufcata.  Brown-llalked  Magnolia.  Andr.  Repof. 

t.  229.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1008.  Ait.  n.  7.  (M. 

annonaefolia  ; Salif.  Parad.  t.  5.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, fmooth.  Petals  fix,  elliptical,  concave.  Flower-llalk 
eredt,  hairy,  as  well  as  the  calyx. — Native  of  China,  from 
whence  it  was  procured  by  fir  J.  Banks,  for  Kew  garden, 
in  1789.  We  faw  and  defcribed  the  plant  about  the  fame 
time  in  lady  A.  Hume’s  collection.  It  flowers  in  the  green- 
houfe from  April  to  July.  The  Jlem  is  of  humble  growth, 
with  brown  hairy  branch  s.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  feme- 
times  inclining  to  obovate,  about  three  inches  long,  fmooth, 
veiny,  deciduous  except  when  kept  19  the  (love.  Flowers 
on  lateral  or  axillary  hairy  nifty  Italics,  of  a dark  dull  pur- 
ple, fmellirig  ftrongly  like  apples,  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  M.  pumila.  Anthers  with  nearly  marginal  linear  cells, 
opening  inwards,  as  in  true  Magnolia. 

9.  M.  acum'nala.  Blue  Magnolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  756. 

Ait.  n.  8.  (M.  flore  albo,  folio  majore  acuminato,  haud 

albkunte  ; Catelb.  Carol,  v.  3.  15,  with  a plate.)— Leaves 


ovate-oblong,  pointed,  downy  beneath.  Petals  more  than 
fix,  channelled,  glaucous. — Native  of  North  America  from 
Penafylvania  to  Carolina,  upon  the  loftieft  mountains. 
Michaux.  Mr.  Collinfon  firft  introduced  it  alive  into  Eng- 
land, in  1736.  His  original  tree  was  lately  in  fine  per- 
fection at  Mill  Hill,  and  we  hope  ftill  exifts  there,  having 
efcaped  the  devaluation  which  that  intercfting  fpot  underwent 
on  its  firft  fale,  when  ignorance  and  bad  tafte  contended 
which  (hould  do  the  moft  mifchief  there.  The  place  is  now 
become  a fchool,  and  its  few  remaining  treafures  muft  be 
prefcmed  to  be  in  great  jeopardy.  (See  Collinson, 
Peter.)  The  prefent  fpecies  forms  a large,  umbrageous, 
deciduous  tree,  whofe  wood  is  yellow.  Leaves  cluftered 
at  the  end  of  each  branch,  but  on  its  fnbfequent  elonga- 
tion becoming  alternate,  italked,  pointed  at  each  end,  fe» 
veral  inches  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad ; green  and 
fmooth  above  ; paler,  and  at  firft  downy,  beneath.  The 
flowers  appear  among  the  young  leaves  early  in  June,  (land- 
ing folitary,  each  on  a (hort  fmooth  ftalk,  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  They  are  neither  fragrant  nor  beautiful,  though 
remarkable  for  their  pea-green  very  glaucous  petals,  which 
vary  in  lhape,  but  are  always  concave,  or  channelled,  and 
ufually  about  two  inches  long.  The  capfule , with  its  red 
feeds,  hanging  by  long  threads  out  of  their  cells,  is  fometimes 
ripened  in  England.  We  have  feen  it  at  Kew. 

10.  M.  tripetala.  Umbrella  Magnolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
756.  Ait.  n.  10.  (M.  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ad  bafin  et 
apicem  angullis,  utrinque  virentibus ; Trew  Ehret.  t.  62, 
63. ) —Leaves  lanceolate.  Petals  nine  ; the  three  outermoft 
reflexed  and  dependent. — Native  of  Carolina;  more  rarely 
of  Virginia.  Miller  appears  to  have  had  this  tree  at  Chel- 
fea  in  1752,  nor  is  it  now  uncommon  in  curious  cOlleClions. 
It  loves  a moift  ftrong  foil.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  ob- 
long, l'mooth,  light  green,  tapering  at  each  end,  of  a very 
large  fize,  ufually  18  inches  long  at  an  early  period,  and 
finally  above  two  feet,  fpreading  in  the  form  of  an  um- 
brella at  the  end  of  each  branch.  Among  them,  early 
in  June,  Hands  an  upright,  very  large,  white  flower,  re- 
markable for  the  three  pendulous  outer  petals,  and  for  its 
peculiar  fcent,  which  Munchaufen  commends,  but  moft 
people  find  infufferable,  from  its  ftarch-like  overwhelming 
faint  fweetnefs.  Ehret  compares  it  to  a vaft  quantity  of 
white  lilies.  The  fruit  is  not  known  to  have  been  ripened 
here. 

11.  M.  auriculata.  Ear-leaved  Magnolia.  Michaux  Bo- 
real-Amer.  v.  1.  328.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  12.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  373.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1206.  (M.  Fra- 
feri ; Walt.  Carol.  139.  t.  1.  M.  auricularis  ; Salif.  Parad. 
t.  43.) — Leaves  fpatulate-ovate,  acute  ; heart-lhaped  at  the 
bafe  ; fmooth  beneath.  Petals  obovate. — Native  of  lofty 
mountains  in  Carolina,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought 
to  England  alive  by  the  late  Mr.  Frafer  in  1786.  This, 
like  the  laft,  is  a tree  that  flowers  at  an  early  age,  and  their 
habits  are  fimilar.  The  prominent  rounded  lobes  at  the 
bafe  of  the  leaves  mark  the  prefent  fpecies.  The  flowers 
appear  in  July,  and  are  large,  of  a yellowilh-white,  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  Willdenow  feems  to  have  taken 
from  the  figure  in  Mr.  Walter’s  book  his  character  of 
“ claws  to  the  petals,’’  for  which  there  is  no  juft  founda- 
tion, that  figure  having  been  faultily  drawn,  from  a dried 
fpecimen. 

12.  M.  macrophylla.  Long-leaved  Magnolia.  Michaux 
Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  327.  Ait.  n.  9. — Leaves  fpatulate- 
obovate  ; heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe  ; glaucous  and  downy 
beneath. — Native  of  North  America,  to  the  weft  of  the 
river  Tennaflee.  Michaux . Brought  by  Mr.  Frafer  and 
his  Ion,  in  1800,  “ from  the  wildernefs  in  Kentucky,  on 
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the  banks  of  the  fouth  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river.”  — 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  We  have  feen  but  a leaf 
which  has  a round,  downy,  flriated  footjlalk , full  of  pith,  as 
Michaux  defcribes  all  the  branches  to  be.  The  leaf  itfelf 
is  near  18  inches  long,  and  nine  broad,  fomewhat  panduri- 
form,  being  contracted  above  the  dilated  heart-fhaped  bafe, 
and  then  again  extended ; the  upper  furface  is  green  and 
fmooth  ; the  tinder  Angularly  glaucous,  or  nearly  white, 
and  finely  downy  ; both  are  minutely  reticulated  with  innu- 
merable veins.  Michaux  fays  the  petals  are  fix,  white,  the 
lower  ones  purple  at  their  bafe. 

13.  M.  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Magnolia.  Michaux  Bo- 
real-Amer.  v.  1.  328.  Ait.  n.  11. — “ Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
fomewhat  downy  beneath.” — Native  of  dry  open  hills  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Michaux.  Mefifrs.  Frafer  are 
recorded  as  having  brought  it  to  Kew  in  1801,  but  it  has 
not  yet  bloffomed.  Michaux  fays  it  is  allied  to  M.  acumi- 
nata, and  that  the  flowers  are  yellow.  We  have  never  feen 
a Ipecimen.  S. 

Magnolia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  ever- 
green and  deciduous  tree  kinds,  sf  which  the  fpecies  ufualiy 
cultivated  are,  the  laurel  leaved  magnolia  (M.  grandi- 
flora)  ; the  fwamp  deciduous  magnolia  (M.  glauca);  the 
blue  magnolia  (M.  acuminata)  ; and  the  umbrella  mag- 
nolia, or  umbrella  tree  (M-  tripetala.) 

The  firlt  fort  has  varieties  with  broad  leaves,  and  with 
narrow  leaves. 

And  in  the  fecond  kind  there  is  a variety  with  long  leaves, 
which  is  evergreen. 

Method  of  Culture.- ■ All  tliefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feed,  layers,  and  cuttings  of  the  (hoots. 

With  regard  to  the  lirft  mode,  the  feed,  which  is  re- 
ceived annually  early  in  the  fpring  from  America,  prelerved 
in  fand,  fhould  be  fown,  as  foon  after  as  poflible,  in  pots  of 
light  rich  earth,  half  an  inch  deep,  plunging  them  in  a mo- 
derate hot-bed,  to  bring  up  the  plants  an  inch  or  two  in 
height,  or  in  the  common  earth  under  a warm  wall  or 
hedge,  or  in  a frame,  in  the  full  fun,  till  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  April,  then  replunging  them  in  an  ealterly 
border  open  to  the  morning  fun  ; giving  moderate  fprink- 
lings  ot  water  in  dry  weather.  The  plants  will  rife  the 
fame  year;  thole  in  the  hot-bed,  probably  in  April,  and 
the  others  in  May,  inuring  thofe  in  the  fird  fituation  timely 
to  the  full  air.  The  plants  fhould,  all  fummer,  be  regu- 
larly fttpplied  with  water,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  be 
removed  into  a greenhoufe,  or,  rather,  under  a garden- 
frame,  to  be  flickered  from  f*oft  all  winter,  indulging  them 
with  the  open  air  in  mild  weather.  If  the  pots  be  plunged 
in  a bark  hot-bed,  & c.  about  March,  under  a frame,  two 
or  three  month1:,  it  will  forward  the  plants  greatly  ; being 
careful  to  give  water,  and  harden  them  to  the  open  air  gradu- 
ally, lo  as  to  be  removed  into  it  in  their  pots  fully  in  June, 
to  remain  till  the  autumn,  when  they  (hould  be  allowed  ihel- 
ter  in  winter,  as  before.  The  following  fpring,  they  ihould 
be  planted  into  feparate  pots,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed, 
as  before,  to  fet  them  forward,  giving  water,  occafional 
fhade,  and  the  benefit  of  free  air  ; and  in  June  removing 
the  pots  to  a fhady  border  for  the  remainder  of  the  ium- 
mei.  I11  winter  they  ihould  have  fhelter  as  before,  from 
fevere  froft,  but  have  the  full  air  in  all  open  weather.  They 
require  the  fame  care  for  two  or  three  winters,  when  fome  of 
them  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  with  balls  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  into  the  full  ground,  in  a warm  flickered  fitua- 
tion, particularly  the  deciduous  kinds  ; but  the  Aril,  or 
evergreen  fort,  Ihould  not  be  too  foon  expofed  to  the  win- 
ter’s cold,  but  be  continued  in  occafional  (hel.er  in  the  above 
taauner  four  or  five  years,  till  two,  three,  or  more  feet 


high  ; and  when  turned  out,  matted  occafionally  in  fevere 
winters,  retaining  fome  in  pots  to  be  managed  as  greenhoule 
plants  of  the  more  hardy  kind. 

In  the  layeiing  mode,  the  layers  fhould  be  laid  down  in 
autumn  or  fpring,  choofing  the  young  pliable  flioots  for 
the  pnrpofe,  giving  them  a gentle  twill,  or  a flit  in  the 
part  laid  into  the  earth.  Some  will  be  well  rooted  ir.  one 
year,  others  probably  not  in  lefs  than  two ; then  take  them 
ofF,  and  plant  each  in  a pot  in  the  early  fpring,  plunging 
them  in  a moderate  hot-bed  for  a month  or  two,  to  promote 
their  growth  freely  at  firlt,  and  they  will  generally  form 
good  ltrong  plants  by  the  toilowing  autumn,  allowing  them 
(belter  in  winter  for  a year  or  two,  when  they  may  be  planted 
out. 

In  the  cutting  plan,  the  cuttings  (hould  be  made  from 
the  (hort  young  (hoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  be  planted 
in  pots  of  good  earth,  plunging  them  to  the  rims  111  the 
common  or  (love  hot -beef,  giving  water  and  occafional  (hade  ; 
fome  of  them  will  be  rooted  the  lame  year,  when  they  mult 
be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  after  which  they  may 
be  managed  as  -the  layers. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  firft,  or  ever-green  fort,  is  one 
of  the  moll  beautiful  trees  in  nature,  both  in  its  growth, 
and  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  noble  leaves,  which  render  it 
Angularly  confpicuous  at  all  feafons.  And  the  deciduous 
forts  are  alfo  highly  ornamental  trees,  and  may  be  intro- 
duced  into  chimps  and  fhrubberies,  where,  by  their  fine 
foliage,  they  exhibit  an  elegant  variety. 

In  common,  all  the  different  fpecies  arc  cultivated  in  the 
nurferies,  for  fale,  from  which  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
planted  out  in  the  early  fpring  or  autumn  months ; but  the 
former  is  the  better  in  mod  cafes. 

With  regard  to  their  difpofition  in  the  (hrubbery,  as  they 
are  rather  tender  in  their  early  growth,  they  (hould  have  a 
flickered  funny  fituation,  in  a rather  dry  foil,  being  planted 
in  the  mod  confpicuous  places,  and  not  too  elofely  crowded 
with  other  (h rubs.  But  they  have  a good  effeCt  even  when 
difpofed  fingly  in  different  parts,  as  in  open  (paces  of  (hort 
grafs-ground,  in  flickered  lituations  ; efpecialiy  the  Aril  fort, 
from  its  evergreen  nature. 

MAGNOLI7E,  in  Botany, a natural  order  of  plants,  fo 
called  from  the  genus  Magnolia,  which  makes  a principal 
figure  among  them,  is  the  feventy-fifth  in  the  (yflem  of 
Juflieu,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  thirteenth  clafs.  See  Ge- 


RANIA. 

The  Magnolia  are  thus  characterized.  Calyx  of  a definite 
number  ot  leaves,  fometin  es  braCteated.  Petals  generally 
of  a definite  number,  truly  inferted  below  the  germen. 
Stamens  numerous,  diitindt,  with  the  fame  infertion  ; anthers 
coalefcing  with  the  filaments.  Germens  feveral,  either  defi- 
nite or  indefinite  in  number,  placed  on  a common  receptacle  ; 
ilyles  either  one  to  each  gerinen,  or  wanting;  fligmas  one 
to  each  germen.  Capfules  or  berries  as  many  as  there  are 
germens,  of  one  cell,  containing  one  or  many  feeds  ; fome- 
times  the  pericarps  coa'efce  into  one  (ingle  fruit.  Embryo. 
of  the  ieed  ilraight,  deditute  of  albumen.  Stem  fiirubby. 
or  arborelcent.  Leaves  alternate,  molily  undivided,  the 
younger  ones  (heathed  by  llipulas  which  embrace  the  branch, 
being  convoluted  in  the  form  of  a horn,  as  111  the  Fig  genus,, 
and  protecting  the  bud,  which  is  terminal.  Thefe  dipulas, 
however,  foon  fall  eft,  leaving  a circular  fear.  The fowers 
are  either  terminal  or  axillary. 

The  genera  referred  by  Juflieu  to  this  order  are  Eury- 
aruira  ot  Forfter,  which  Sehreber  makes  a Tetracera,  iee 
LuRYANDHA  ; Dry  mis  of  Forfter,  the  IViatera  of  Sehreber  ; 
Illicium,  Michclia,  and  Magnolia  of  Linnams  ; 7 alauma  of 
Juflieu,  which  is  the  original  Magnolia  of  Piumitr  ; Lirio » 
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dendrum  of  Linmeus  ; and  Mayna  of  Aublet,  Lam.  Illufli*.  MAGOAR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
t.  491.  North  Coafts  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Guingamp. 

To  thefe  are  fubjoined  as  akin  to  them,  Dillcnia , Curatclla , MAGODUS,  among  the  Romans,  a name  given  to  thofe 
Ochna , and  Qunjfut.  players  who  fometimes  adted  the  part  of  men,  and  fometimes 

MAGNON,  John,  in  Biography,  a French  poet  and  of  women  : the  word  is  derived  from  fj.ot.yo;,  magic,  and  voo  , 
advocate,  who  exercifed  his  profeilion  fome  time  at  Lyons,  finger,  and  properly  denotes  thole  plajcrs  who  performed 
and  then  quieted  it  for  dramatic  writing,  was  born  at  Tour-  extraordinary  feats  and  geflures. 

nay.  He  was  aifalTinated  in  1662,  in  the  flreets  of  Paris.  MAGOLSHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
He  is  mentioned  as  the  perfon  who  projected,  but  did  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Stuttgart, 
live  to  complete,  an  Encyclopedic  in  verfe.  Moreri.  MAGON,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  faid  to  have 

MAGNOTS,  or  MainotS,  in  Geography,  an  appellation  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
diftinguifhing  Greeks,  who  inhabit  the  louth  part  of  the  M '.  GONA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
Morea,  the  environs  of  Sparta,  and  more  particularly  the  the  Macaragua  of  Marcgrave,  Ruy,  Sic.  and  the  great 
Dart  which  extends  from  Mifitra  to  Cape  Matapan.  As  Tinamou  of  Latham.  See  Tetiiao  Major. 


remains  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  are  as  ardent  as  their 
ancellors  in  defending  their  liberty  and  maintaining  their  in- 
dependence. The  Turks  have  fometimesobtained  a trifling 
tribute  from  them,  without  ever  having  been  able  entirely  to 
fubdue  them.  Cultivators  or  (hepherds,  mariners  or  pirates, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  their  circumftances,  they  are 
always  readv  to  quit  the  fmall  towns  which  they  occupy  on 
the  gulfs  of  Coron  and  of  Colokythia,  for  the  purpofe  of 
penetra  ing  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  eltablifhing 
themfelves  on  the  mountains.  With  this  energy  and  love  of 
liberty,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  are  among  them  rob- 
bers, who,  not  content  with  making  war  on  the  Turks,  who 
have  unjuftly  difpoffefled  them  of  a part  of  their  territory, 
alfo  go  fometimes  to  plunder  the  unfortunate  Greeks  ol  the 
fmail  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  who  ought  rather,  on  ac- 
count of  identity  of  religion  and  of  intereft,  to  unite  againlt 
their  common  enemies. 

MAGNUM  Os,  in  Anatomy,  a name  of  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  carpus.  See  its  dcfcription  in  the  article  Extre- 
mities. 

MAGNUS,  John,  in  Biography,  archbifhop  of  Upfal, 
in  Sweden,  was  born  in  14SS.  He  oppofed  moil  ilrenu- 
oufly  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  and  finding  his  elforts 
ineflefHu.il , he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1 J44.  He 
wrote  a hillory  of  Sweden,  and  lives  of  the  archbifliops  of 
U 'fal : he  had  a brother  Olaus,  who  was  one  of  the  per- 
fons  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  difplayed  confider- 
able  talents  for  bulinefs.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1560.  His 
granted  work  is  a Hiftory  of  the  Northern  Nations. 

Magnus,  orgamlt  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1730,  was  efleemed, 
bv  his  contemporaries,  a great  ma'ler  of  harmony,  and  an 
admirable  extempore  player  on  the  organ ; of  whole  great  abi- 
litie:  many  years  after  his  deccafe  we  have  often  heard  Rouin- 
grave  and  Dr.  Arne  fpeak  with  rapture.  Before  Koiway 
and  Stanley  were  arrived  at  great  renown,  which  they  atur- 
ward;  acquired  by  their  voluntary  playing,  Magnus  drew 
crowds  of  young  organifts  to  St.  Giles’s  every  .Sunday  to 
hear  him  on  the" full  organ,  on  which,  defpifing  Angle  folo 
ftops,  he  had  attained  to  fuch  command,  as  to  be  able  to 
conduct  four  parts  in  fugue,  with  as  much  corredtr.cfs  and 
facility,  as  others  could  two  parts,  without  fugue  or  imita- 
tion. Exceflive  ftudy  and  application  brought  on  a dilorder 
in  his  intelledls,  which  put  an  end  to  his  extllence,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life. 

M.aGNY.  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  p'ace  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltridt  of  Mantes;  12  miles  N.  of  Mantes,  The 
place  contains  1402,  and  the  canton  11,149  inhabitants,  op 
a territory  of  222?  kiliometres,  in  29  communes. 

MAGO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ccyion,  near  the  S.E. 
coall  ; 98  miles  S.S.E.  of  Candy. 


MAGOPHONI  A,  formed  from  , magus,  and  Pom-,  ■ 
Jlnughter,  the  name  of  a fealt  among  the  ancient  Perflans,  held 
in  memory  of  the  expullion  of  the  Magians. 

The  Magus  Smerdis  having  ufurped  the  throne  of  Perfia, 
upon  tlie  death  cf  Cambyles,  321  years  before  Jefus 
Clirill,  feven  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  confpired' 
to  drive  him  out  oi  it.  Their  defign  was  executed  with 
good  fuccefs  : Smerdi3,  and  his  brother,  another  Magus,- 
called  Patizithes,  were  killed.  Upon  which  the  people 
alfo  rofe,  and  put  all  the  Magi  to  the  f word 5 infomuch- 
that  there  would  not  have  one  efcaped,  had  not  night  come 
upon  them.  Darius,  fon  of  Hylbfpcs,  was-  then  elected 
king  ; and,  in  memory  of  this  maflacre  of  the  Magi,  a 
fealt  was  inllituted,  fays  Herodotus,  called  Magophonia, 
See  Magi. 

MAGORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 14  miles 
S.E.  of  Rufei.  — Alfo, a iea-port  of  Arabia,  in  the  Red  fea  ; 
150  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lo’neia.  N.  lat.  17  40'. 

MAGOT,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
Barbary  ape  of  Pennant,  or  the  Simia  I nu its  ; which  fee. 

MAGOTTY  Cove,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N,  cor. it 
of  Jamaica  ; one  mile  W.  of  Mufketto  cove. 

MAGPIE  River-,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  .about  iix  miles  W.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  John. 

MAGPYE,  in  Ornithology,  a well-known  fpecies  of  the 
Cc/vus,  or  the  corvus  pica,  in  the  Linnsean  fvitem  : -it  is  a 
crafty,  reftlefs,  noify  bird,  called  by  Ovid  ncrr.orum  convicia 
pica  See  Gouvus  Pica. 

MAGRA,  in  Geography , barren  mountains  rf  Africa,  on 
the  road  from  Tripoli  to  Egypt ; ijo  miles  W.  of  Cairo. 

Magua,  or  Magora,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the 
Apennines,  and  palling  through  a valley,  called  the  “ valley 
cf  Magra,”  runs  into  the  fea,  live  miles  S.  of  Sarzana. 

M A G R A COTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  five  miles 
W.  of  Palicaudcherry. 

MAGRE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  My  fore  coun- 
try, deemed  by  the  Hindoos  a place  of  peculiar  fandtity, 
and  abounding  in  pagodas  and  choultries  ; lix  miles  from 
Savindroog. 

MAGREBIANS.  See  Mograbians. 

MAGUA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad ; five 
miles  S.  of  Beder. 

MAGUALBARI,  or  Rio  das  Galines,  a river  of 
Africa,  in  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.y'. 

MAGUANA,  St.  John  of,  a canton  and  town  on  the 
S.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
river  Neybe.  The  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ma- 
guana  flood  where  the  town  St.  John  of  Maguana  is  now 
lituated.  This  canton  was  pillaged  by  the  Engiifh  priva- 
teers in  1 743.  In  1764,  the  diftridt  of  the  new  par ith  con- 
tained 3600  perfens,  of  whom  300  were  capable  of  bear- 
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mg  arms.  Its  population  now  amounts  to  more  than  3000 
perfons. 

Maguana.  See  Mayaguana. 

MAGUARI,  in  Ornithology.  See  CiCONlA  Americana. 

MAGUDAR1S,  a name  by  which  Diofcorides  calls  the 
filphium 

MAGUELONE,  in  Geography , a lake  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  near  the  Mediterranean,  commu- 
nicating with  it,  and  extending  from  Catte  to  Pecais.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  ancient  town,  which  v/as  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  transferred  in  1538  to  Montpellier.  Charles 
Martel  deftroyed  the  town,  becaufe  it  was  an  afylum  for 
Saracen  invaders.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1060,  but  is 
now  a fmall  place,  fituated  on  a neck  of  land  between  the 
lake  and  the  fea  ; five  miles  S.  of  Montpellier.  N.  lat. 
43’ 3°'-  E.  lo«g.  y 58'. 

MAGUIBA,  a river  of  Africa,  that  runs  into  the  lea, 
E.  of  cape  Monte. 

MAGULLACONDA,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  My- 
fore  ; 30  miles  from  Chinna  Balabaram. 

MAGUMBA,  a province  of  Africa,  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Loango. 

MAGYDARIS,  in5o/anv,aname  ufed  by  Theophraftus, 
and  other  of  the  old  authors,  for  the  laferpitium  or  lafer- 
wort. 

MA-HA,  or  Ma-coupa,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China, 
of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Koei-tcheou.  N.  lat.  26 J 26'.  E. 
long.  107°. 

MAHABARAT,  an  epic  poem  in  the  Sanfkrita  lan- 
guage, by  an  author  very  celebrated  among  all  feds  of 
Hindoos,  named  Vyafa,  to  whom  alfo  is  afcribed  the  facred 
romances,  the  Puranas.  (See  Vyasa  and  Purana.)  The 
fubjed  of  the  Mahabarat  is  the  heroic  adventures  of  the 
five  fons  of  Pandu,  called  hence  the  Pandavaa.  (See 
Pandu.)  It  is  a work  of  great  extent,  .amounting  it  is 
faid  to  upwards  of  a hundred  thoufand  'metrical  Itanzas, 
of  which  more  than  a third  have  been  tranflated  by  Dr. 
Wilkins,  librarian  to  the  Eaft  India  company..  This  learned 
gentleman  publilhed  in  1785,  an  epifode  of  the  great  poem, 
under  the  title  of  “ Bhagavat  Gita,  or  Dialogues  of  Krilhna 
and  Arjun.”  An  extract  from  that  very  curious  work 
is  given  under  the  article  Rrishna.  The  Mahabarat  con- 
tains the  genealogy  and  general  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of 
Bhaurat,  fo  named  from  Bharat  its  founder,  the  epichet 
Maha,  or  great,  being  prefixed  in  token  of  diftindion  ; but 
its  more  particular  objed  is  to  relate  the  diflentions  and 
wars  of  the  two  great  collateral  branches  of  it,  called 
from  their  anceftors  the  Kurus  and  Pandus  (fee  Kuuu), 
both  lineally  defcended  in  the  fecond  degree  from  Vichi- 
travirya,  their  common  anceftor,  by  their  refpedive  fathers 
Dritrarafhtra  and  Pandu.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Bha- 
gavat Gita,  Mr.  Warren  Haftings,  under  whofe  aufpices 
the  tr3nfiation  was  made,  after  noticing  the  banifliment  of 
the  Pandus,  fays,  “ The  exiles,  after  a feries  of  adventures, 
worked  up  with  a wonderful  fertility  of  genius  and  pomp 
of  language  into  a thoufand  fublime  defcriptions,  returned 
with  a powerful  army  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  aflert 
their  pretenfions  to  the  empire  in  right  of  their  father.  In 
this  ftate  the  epifode  opens.”  Without  allowing  the  anti- 
quity of  four  or  five  thoufand  years  as  claimed  by  the 
Hindoo  literati  for  their  juftly  admired  Mahabarat,  its  great 
age  is  unqueftionable.  In  general  eftimaiion  it  ranks  next 
to  the  Ramayana,  if  it  be  not  fuperior  to  it,  in  reputation 
for  holinefs^  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  only  precede  thefe 
works  in  the  eftimation  of  a great  portion  of  the  Hindoos. 
See  Ramayana. 


Mr.  Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon,  after  noticing  the 
allegorical  character  of  Oriental  mythology,  fays,  “ This 
may  ferve  as  a farther  fpecimen  of  the  endiefs  allegories  in 
which  the  poetical  fabulift.6  have  veiled  the  moral,  fcientific, 
and  theological  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos ; all  of  which, 
as  well  as  hiftory,  and  even  arts,  if  not  buried  in,  are  ob- 
fcured  by,  and  intimately  connected  with,  their  wild  and 
bold  mythology.  Thus,  again,  the  Mahabarat  is  a con- 
tinued allegory  of  the  conflicts  between  man’s  virtues  and 
his  vices  : the  former  perionilied  under  the  names  of  the  five 
fons  of  Pandu  ; of  whom  Bhima,  Yudifhtira,  and  Arjun, 
faid  to  reprefent  Juftice,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence,  were 
by  one  mother,  Koonti ; and  the  other  two,  N.ikal  and 
Sahadeva,  perfonifications  of  Temperance  and  Wifdom,  were 
by  Maderi.  (See  Koonti  and  Maderi.)  Other  legends 
attribute  the  virtues  of  Modefty  and  Tendernefs  to  Yudifh- 
tira  ; Strength  to  Bhima  ; and  Skill  or  Courage  to  Arjun  ; 
to  Nakal,  Beauty  or  Harmony;  and  to  Sahadeva,  Wiidotn 
and  Penetration.  The  two  laft  brothers  are  by  fume  faid  to 
be  the  twin  virtues  of  Temperance  and  Challity.  Man’s 
manifold  vices  are  perfonated  by  the  hundred  fons  of  Kuril, 
the  brother  of  Pandu:  hence  a near  relationlhip  exilts  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue.”  P.  92. 

MAHABELI,  a name  in  Hindoo  mythological  legends 
of  a monarch  who,  although  reafonably  virtuous  on  other 
points,  was  fttll  io  elated  by  his  grandeur,  that  he  omitted 
the  effential  ceremonies  and  offerings  t«  the  deities ; and 
Vilhnu  found  it  neceflary  to  check  the  influence  of  fuch  an 
example,  by  refolving  to  become,  for  that  purpofe,  incar- 
nated in  the  perfon  of  a wretched  Brahman  dwarf.  This 
incarnation,  or  avatara,  is  one  of  the  ten  principal  defcents 
of  Vilhnu,  and  is  called  Vamana,  or  the  dwarf.  (See 
Vamana  and  Vishnu.)  Sir  William  Jones  fnrmifes  the 
Belus  of  weftern  hiftory,  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Beii  of  this 
article,  for  the  epithet  of  Maha  prefixed,  merely  means  great 
in  the  Sanfkrita  language. 

M AHABUTPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 
33  miles  S.  of  Dacca. 

MAHACKAMACK,  a river  of  America,  which  falls 
into  the  Delaware  from  the  N.E.  at  the  N.W.  corner  of 
New  Jerfey. 

MAHACOND  APALLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myiore ; 15  miles  S.  of  Oufloor. 

MAHADEO,  a temple  of  Thibet,  fituated  on  the  lake 
Manfaroar. 

MAHA-DEVA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a name  given 
to  the  god  Siva,  one  of  the  perlons  111  their  divine  triad. 
(See  Siva  ) In  Sanfkrit  it  means  literally  the  great  god  ; 
and  although  we  might  exped  to  find  this  name  thus  ap- 
plied by  the  fed  only,  who  exclufively  worfhip  Siva,  indi- 
cating the  pre-eminence  of  their  deity,  yet  it  is  laid  to  be 
commonly  given  to  him  by  other  feds,  as  well  as  by  his 
own. 

MAHAKALA,  a name  of  Siva,  the  deftrudive  attri- 
bute of  the  deity.  The  name  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  Kal 
or  Kala  (which  fee),  with  an  epithet  prefixed,  meaning  great. 
Mr.  Paterfor,,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
thus  defcribes  this  perlonification.  “ Mahal  Kal,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta,  had  eight  arms.  In  one 
he  holds  a human  figure,  in  another  a Iword,  or  facrificial 
axe ; in  a third  he  holds  a bafin  of  blood,  and  with  a fourth 
he  rings  over  it  the  facrificial  bell.  Two  other  arms  are 
broken  off;  with  the  two  remaining  he  is  drawing  behind 
him  a veil,  which  extinguifhes  the  fun,  and  involves  the 
whole  univerfein  one  undiltinguifhed  ruin.  One  of  the  titles 
of  this  tremendous  deity  is  Bhairava,  the  Terrific  ; but  his 
. principal 
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principal  defignation  is  Kal-Agni-Rudra.”  Thefe  three 
words,  we  are  told  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  are  efpecially 
defcriptive  of  Siva,  and  may  be  rendered  Time,  Fire,  Fate. 
See  Kal. 

Niebuhr  gives  a print  in  his  Indian  Travels  of  the  fculp- 
ture  above  defcribed,  which  Maurice  has  copied  into  his 
fixth  volume  of  Indian  Antiquities.  In  the  Hindoo  Pan. 
theon,  the  following  defcription  is  given  of  this  fubjedl  from 
the  perfonal  examination  of  the  author.  “ Having  lately 
been  in  the  Elephanta  cavern,  and  when  there  made  fome 
memoranda,  I will  thence  extraft  what  relates  to  the  fub- 
je&  of  Mahakala. — Tlie  compartment  containing  the  group, 
of  which  Siva  in  this  character  makes  the  principal  figure, 
is  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  facing  a compartment 
of  like  fize,  containing  what,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 

I have  ftopofed  to  be  a marriage  ceremony.  The  figure  is 
of  Siva  Vindex,  fourteen  feet  high,  but  the  lower  extremities 
broken  off ; his  attention  is  from  his  attitude  turned  to  his 
left,  his  afpedt  is  terrific,  indicating  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  fome  avenging  adt, — he  had  eight  arms  ; the  fuperior 
right  and  left  flretched  upwards,  and  either  fupporting  a 
cloth  or  curtain,  or  putting  it  over  the  terrible  event  he 
threatens — the  fingers  grafp  the  cloth.  The  left  upftretched 
arm  is  finely  executed  ; the  right  is  broken  at  the  elbow  : 
the  next  right  hand  is  broken  off  at  the  wrift  ; the  cor- 
refponding  left  holds  a bell,  in  good  prefervation,  over  a 
cup  in  the  palm  of  the  next,  having  a ferpent  twining  near 
the  elbow.  A third  right  hand  grafps  a long  llraight  fword, 
uplifted,  perfect  ; the  two  inferior  hands,  right  and  left,  are 
broken  off  above  the  elbow  ; they  were  in  bolder  relief,  and 
the  left  appears  to  have  fupported,  or  to  have  grafped,  the 
leg  of  a kneeling  figure,  the  trunk  only  of  which  remains  ; 
its  legs,  arms,  and  head  being  broken  off.  This  kneeling 
figure  may  have  been  between  five  and  fix  feet  in  height ; 
its  back  is  toward  the  threatener,  and  leaning  fo  in  his  direc- 
tion, as  to  drop  its  blood,  if  fpilled,  into  the  cup  before 
noticed.  The  head  of  the  principal  figure  has  a highly 
ornamented  cap  ; a fcull  and  ferpent  are  among  its  frontal 
ornaments.  It  has  alfo  a pendent  necklace,  and  a chaplet, 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  human  heads,  of  which  only  two 
or  three  are  plainly  difcernible,  flowing  over  the  left  flioul- 
der  to  the  right  thigh,  where  it  is  broken  off : the  Zennar, 
or  holy  thread  (fee  Zennar),  and  a broader  belt,  run  in 
nearly  a like  direction.  On  all  the  wrilts  are  bracelets,  and 
above  the  elbows  of  three  of  the  arms  is  the  ornament  called 
bazuband.  No  figures  remain  in  any  prefervation  to  the 
right  of  the  principal,  or  under  him.  On  the  left,  near 
the  fuppofed  vi£Iim,are  two  bearded  faces,  exprefiive  of  Pity  ; 
a compaflionate  female  is  juft  above  them,  leaning  forward 
over  the  vidlim  ; (he  holds  her  fcarf  in  her  hands,  and  is  an 
elegant  perfon  : below  the  bearded  men  are  two  or  three 
females  with  pitying  afpedls  : the  fame  emotion,  intermingled 
with  terror,  is  evident  in  every  face  of  this  compartment, 
where  features  can  be  traced. 

“ Over  the  fubje&s  juft  defcribed,  is  a row  of  males  and 
females  of  rather  diminutive  fize ; in  the  middle  of  the  row, 
nearly  over  the  head  of  Siva,  is  a thing  like  a mitre,  with 
a crofter  cut  deep  in  it,  and  furmounted  with  a crofs  ; but 
the  limbs  of  the  crofs  not  exa&ly  at  right  angles  ; two 
aged  and  emaciated  figures  are  on  the  right  (the  fpedlator’s. 
right)  of  the  mitre,  holding  up  their  hands  betokening  pity 
and  pain : on  the  other  fide  of  the  mitre  are  two  fimilar 
figures ; in  front  of  each  pair  is  a proitrate  diftreffed  male 
child,  their  heads  near  the  mitre : beyond  the  laft  men- 
tioned pair,  on  the  fpe&ator’s  left,  are  a male  and  female 
in  great  anxiety  and  diftrefs,  holding  fcarfs  in  their  hands. 

° The  fubjccl,  fuppofed  to  refemble  a mitre,  crofter,  and 


crofs,  appears  alfo  in  another  compartment  of  this  cavern. 
Fancy  may,  perhaps,  have  had  fome  (hare  in  making  this 
refemblance ; but  it  is  really  curious,  and  I think  ftriking, 
although,  I believe,  heretofore  not  remarked.”  Hin.  Pan. 

p-  y-  . . r 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  cavern  wherein  is  this  curious 
piece  of  fculpture  is  unqueftionable,  although  no  period  ap- 
proaching to  exa&nefs  can  be  afiigned  for  its  origin.  The 
Hindoos,  and  their  Brahmans,  with  their  accuftomed  prone- 
nefs  to  hyperbole,  throw  it  back  into  very  remote  3ges : 
and  fome  of  our  mifiionaries  and  other  European  travellers, 
as  if  unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  extravagance,  have  imagined 
the  figure  here  defcribed  of  Mahakala  deftroying  a human 
being,  typical  perhaps  of  Time  and  the  human  race,  to  be 
a reprefentation  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  ! Without 
flopping  here  to  difcufs  fuch  ill-judged  fpeculations,  fimilar 
inftances  of  which  will  be  found  under  our  article  Krishna  ; 
it  may  be  fufficient  to  notice  the  progrefs  that  the  art  of 
fculpture  had  made  in  India  in  times  certainly  very  remote 
in  reference  to  art  and  fcience.  The  compartment  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  extracts  is  elaborate  in  figures  powerfully 
exprefling  one  emotion  of  the  mind ; a precifion  ftrongly 
indicating  great  refinement  and  fkill.  It  may  be  reafonably 
queftioned  if  any  fpecimen  equal  in  age  and  execution  can 
be  elfewhere  pointed  out.  Of  the  cavern  temples  of  India, 
fome  account  is  given  under  the  articles  Elephanta,  Elora, 
and  Karly. 

MAH  A KALI,  a name  of  Parvati , the  confort  of  Siva, 
in  his  charafter  of  Mahakala  ; under  which  articles,  and  Kal 
and  Kali,  farther  information  may  be  fought. 

MAPI A-LAKSHMI,  a name  given  by  certain  fedls  of. 
Hindoos  to  Lakjhmi , the  confort  of  Vijhnu.  Seethofe  arti- 
cles. Under  this  name  fhe  is  vvorfhipped  at  a pretty  temple 
on  the  weftern  fea-fliore  of  the  ifland  of  Bombay,  which  is 
much  reforted  to  at  the  annual  jatra,  or  fair. 

MAHALEB,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of  the 
fruit  of  a fort  of  wild  cherry,  called  cerafus  fylvejlris 
amara , or  the  wild  bitter  cherry,  by  Bauhin.  The  wood 
of  the  tree  is  of  a greyifli  call,  and  fine  grain,  with  a mix- 
ture of  red  in  the  veins,  and  is  very  firm,  and  of  a fweet 
fmell,  and  ufed  by  the  French  in  makings  cabinets.;,  the 
leaves  and  flower  carry  a rude  refemblance  of  thofe  of  the 
common  cherry  ; the  fruit  is  round,,  black,  and  refetn- 
bles  a cherry,  having  the  fame  fort  of  (tone  in  it,  the  ker- 
nel of  which  is  like  the  bitter  almond  in  tafte.  It  is  com- 
mended in  external  applications,  and  the  perfumers  of  France 
life  it  in  their  w afhballs.  It  is  to  be  chofen  frefh  and  fweet,. 
for  it  very  often  has  an  intolerable  flunking  fmell,  like  that 
of  bugs.  See  Prunus. 

M AHALOULE  Cassir,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis;  9. miles  E.  of  Zunghar. 

MAHAMA1L,  a town  of  Algiers ; 27  miles  W.S.W.. 
of  Tipfa. 

MAHAMMA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 24  miles  S.E.of  Chamir. 

MAHAMUNDALA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic;  10  miles  S.  of  Chittoor. 

MAHAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  Sirgian.. 

MAHANADA,  or  Maha-nuddy,  a river  of  Hindoo-.. 
ftan,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Berar,  in  the  country 
of  Ruttunpour,  traverfes  the  country  of  Orifla,  pafies  by 
Cattack,  where  it  is  fometim.es  called  the  Cattack.  river, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  by  feveral  mouths  into  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal ; 40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cattack.  The  fartheft  point  to 
which  it  is  navigable  from  the  fea  is  Arung.  Near  this  river 
is  the  fort  called  Boad,  and  a town  called  Beiragur,  which 
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fee  rcfpeclively.  The  mouths  of  the  river,  which  form  an 
.afl'emblage  of  low  woody  iilands,  like  the  Ganges,  and  many 
other  rivers,  have  never  been  traced,  but  are  defcribed. mere- 
ly from  report.  At  the  mouth  of  the  principal  channel,  near 
Falfc  point,  is  a fortified  ifiand,  named  Cojnng,  or  Codjung. 
Ptolemy's  Adamas  river  anfwers  perfectly  to  the  Mahanuddy ; 
and  the  diltridf  “ Sabane,”  on  its  banks,  is  faid  to  abound 
-in  diamonds 

MAHANfEDA,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  on 
the  borders  of  Bootan,  and  runs  into  the  Ganges  ; 20  miles 
N.  of  Moorlhedabad. 

MAHANAGORE,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles  N.  of 
Iilamabad. 

IvIAH  A NAIM,  or  MANAIM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
city  of  Palclline,  belonging  to  the  Levites,  of  the  family  of 
Merari,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  brook  .Tabok.  \ Joih.  xxi. 
.38,  xiii.  29,  30.  I Chron.  vi.  80.)  Jacob  gave  it  this 
name,  becaufe  he  bad  here  a vifion  of  angels.  (Gen.  xxxii. 
•2.)  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  fometimes  called  fimply  “ Caftra,” 
or  the  camp.  Gen.  xxxii.  2.  2 Sam- ii.  8.  12.  29.  xvii.  24. 
xix.  32. 

MAHANASAN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Perlia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  compofed  of  three  towns  joined  to- 
gether. In  1392  it  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  deftroyed  by 
Timur  Bee  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Amol. 

MAHANDPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the -dr- 
ear of  Chanderee  ; 38  miles  W.  of  Chanderee. 

MAHANGANO,  a province  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Angola,  having  a capital  of  the  lame  name. 

MAH  ANY,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  which 
runs  into  the  Ganges,  about  25  miles  below  Bar. 

M AH  APR  ALAYA,iu  Metaphysics,  is  confidered  among 
Hindoo  philofophers  as  the  grand  confummation  of  all  things : 
the  great  deftruction.  as  the  word  appears  to  mean.  See 
hereon  under  Kal. 

MA HARSH  IS,  an  appellation  applied  in  Hindoo  books 
to  departed  fages  or  faints.  The  terms  Devarfhi,  Rajar- 
fiii,  and  Maharfhi,  feem  nearly  fynonimous  with  Rifhi, 
meaning  faint,  deified  faint,  great  faint,  or  great  fage.  There 
are  differences  doubtlefs,  for  Naredais  reckoned  the  chief  of 
the  Devarfhis.  Krifhna  in  the  Bhagavat  Gita  (fecM.uiA- 
jsakat)  fpeaks  of  his  “ holy  fervants  the  Brahmans  and  the 
Rajarfhis,”  and  fays  “lam  Brighu  among  the  Maharfhis, 
and  of  all  the  Devarfhis  I am  Nared,”  p.  86.  (See  Nare- 
DA.)  Nareda  and  Brighu  are  generally  called  fonsof  Brah- 
ma. The  term  Maharfhi  occurring  in  the  fixth  fedfion  of  the 
firft  book  of  the  Ramayan,  the  learned  tranfiators  fubjoin 
the  following  note — “ There  are  four  kinds  of  fages  or 
Rifhis  : the  Rajarfhi,  or  royal  fage  ; the  Maharfhi,  or  great 
foge;  the  Brahmarfhi,  or  facred  fage;  and  the  Devarlhi, 
or  divine  fage  s of  thefe  the  firft  is  efteemed  the  loweft,  and 
the  laft  the  higheft  ” Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  93.  (See 
Ri.siii.)  The  names  of  thefe  fages,  and  allufions  to  them, 
occur  frequently  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 

MAHA-RUDRA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of 
Siva.  It  means  the  great  Rudra.  See  Siva  and  Rudra. 

MAHAU  r Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  S.  of  Cumberland  bay. 

MAHAWA  Gaut,  a mountain  of  Bahar  ; 24  miles 
W.  of  Saferam. 

MAH  BROOK,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  Sahara,;  160 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Tombuitoo.  N.  lat.  29°  10'.  E.  long. 
o ,1-5  '. 

MAPIBUB,  in  Commerce,  a Turkifh  gold  coin.  See 
,Se«uin. 

MAHDIA,  in  Geography.  See  Maadie. 

a .town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  on  the 


coaft  of  Malabar.  Mount  Dilla,  which  is  a remarkable 
promontory,  fituated  in  N.  lat.  12'  1'.  E.  long.  75'  2', 
or  i°  W.  of  Cochin,  appears  to  be  W.  330  15'  N.,  or 
nearly  N.W.  by  W.  from  Mahe,  diflant  from  it  28.4  geo- 
graphical miles.  N.  lat.  1G45;'  18/  E.  long.  750  26' 30". 
— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  4'  4c'. 
JL.  lor g.  30'. 

MAHLNDRA,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity  Indra ; 
which  fee. 

MAHERNIA,  in  Botany,  is  of  uncertain  derivation, 
unbfs,  asprofeffor  Martyn  fays,  it  be  fancifully  confidered  as 
an  anagrammatic  inverfion  of  Hermann] a ,• , the  two  genera 
being  very  nearly  allied,  or  rather,  in  reality,  fearcely  to  be 
feparated. — Linn.  Mant.  8.  Schrcb.  208.  Willd.  Sp_.  PI. 
v.  1.  1564.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  2.  198.  Juff,  290.  I-amarck  Illuftr.  t.  218 — • 
Clafs  3nd  order,  Pcnlandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Colum- 
nfent,  Linn.  Tiliacra,  Juft’. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-fliaped,  perma- 
nent, cut  into  five,  awl-fhaped,  longifh  teeth.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  heart-lhaped,  oblong,  fpreading,  twice  aS  long  as  the 
calyx.  Nedtaries  five,  obcordate,  on  ftalks,  furrounding 
the  germen,  fliorter  than  tiie  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  five, 
capillary,  placed  upon  the  nedfaries,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  oblong  pointed,  ercdl.  Fiji.  Germen  on  a fhort 
ftalk,  obovate,  five-fided  ; llvles  five,  brift.e-fliaped,  eredf, 
the  length  of  the  petals  ; ftigmas  Ample.  Pole.  Capfule 
ovate,  of  five  cells,  and  five  valves.  Seeds  few,  kidney- 
fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five -toothed.  Petals  five.  Nedfaries  five, 
joined  at  the  bafe,  obcordate,  placed  under  the  filaments. 
Capfule  of  five  cells. 

The  following  examples  will  be  fufficient  for  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  dubious  genus. 

M.  verticillata.  Linn.  Maut.  39.  Cavan.  Diff.  fafe.  6. 
324.  t.  176.  f.  1.  (Hermamtia  ciharis  ; Linn.  Suppl.  302.) 
— Leaves  in  whorls,  linear  and  pinnatifid.  Flowers  in 
pairs,  on  long  llalks. — A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.— Linnasus  deferibes  this  plant  in  thefe  v.ords. 
“ Stem  fhrubby,  diffufe.  Branches  thread-fhaped.  Leaver 
frequently  from  eight  , to  ten  in  a whorl,  linear,  flighdy 
divided  or  pinnatifid.  Inf  orefcence  the  fame  as  in  Herman - 
nia,  terminal,  the  ftalks  generally  two-flowered.  Corolla 
yellow. — Take  away  the  nedfaries  from  the  petals,  and 
add  them  to  the  ftamens,  and  you  will  have  a Hermannia, 
(paradoxical  as  it  may  feem)  with  tvhorled  leaves.  What  a 
ftrange  generic  metamorphofis  !” 

M . pinnata.  Linn.  Syft.Veg.  ed.  14.308.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  277. — Leaves  three-parted,  pinnatifid. — A native  of  the 
Cape,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  M.  P.  Miller,  in  17C2. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. — Stem  fhrubby,  nearly  three 
feet  in  height.  Branches  (lender  and  delicate,  withareddiih 
lark.  Flowers  in  clufters,  lateral,  of  a lively  red  colour 
when  firft  expanded,  drooping  like  little  bells,  moftly  two 
together.  Linnaeus  originally  efteemed  this  a fpccies  of 
Hermannia. 

M.  ineije . Wiild.  n.  5.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  373.  Jacq. 
Hort.  Schoeub.  v.  1.  .28.  t,  54.  — Stem  eredf,  rough.  Leaves 
pinnatifid,  cut  and  hairy. — A native  of  the  Cape,  flowering 
through  the  fummer  and  autumn. — Nearly  allied  to  the  laft 
in  free  and  habit,  but  differs  in  the  Angular  hairinefs  of  its 
ftalks,  form  of  its  leaves,  aud  colour  of  its  flowers.  Stem,  when 
viewed  with  a magnifying  glafs,  befet  with  little  protube- 
rances from  wherce  iffue  tufts  of  pellucid  hairs.  Leaves 
deeply  jagged  at  their  edges.  Flowers,  when  in  bud,  of  a 
rich  crimion  colour,  but,  when  expanded,  of  a deep  orange, 
becoming  yellow  as  they  fade.. 
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M.  glabrata.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  n.  4. 
(M.odorata;  Andr.  Bot.  Repof.  t.  85.) — Leaves  lanceo- 
late, pinnatifid  and  toothed.  Stalks  very  long,  bearing  two 
flowers.  Found  alfo  at  the  Cape.  It  blooms  in  the  fum- 
mer.— This  fpecies  was  firft  lent  to  England  about  1792. — 
Stem  twiggy,  and  branched.  Leaves  dark  green,  the  upper 
ones  Ample  and  oppolite.  Flowers  yellow,  fragrant  like 
the  Jonquil. 

The  remaining  fpecies  of  Mahernia , enumerated  by  Will- 
denow.  are,  pulchella , diffufa,  heterophylla  and  biferrata. 

Maherma,  in  Gardenitig,comY>T\k^  plants  of  the  flmibby 
exotic  kind,  for  the  green-houfe,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated are,  the  wing-leaved  mahernia  (M.  pinnata)  ; and 
the  cut-leaved  mahernia  (M.  incifa.) 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  different  plants  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young  branches  in  the 
fummer  feafon  fingly,  in  pots  of  light  mould,  watering,  and 
plunging  them  in  a hot-bed  till  they  have  Arirken  root.  When 
they  have  been  well  rooted,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe  for  protection  during  the  winter  feafon  ; being 
managed  as  the  lefs  tender  plants  of  this  defeription. 

All  of  them  afford  variety  among  other  potted  plants  of  a 
fimilar  kind  in  green-houfe  collections. 

MAHESA  and  Maheswara,  in  Mythology,  names 
of  the  Hindoo  god  Siva  ; the  fame,  indeed,  as  Jfa  and 
Ifwara  (which  fee)  with  the  epithet  Maha,  or  great, 
prefixed.  Thefe  names  and  allufions  to  them  occur  perpe- 
tually in  Hindoo  books.  The  following  example  from  the 
Oita  Govinda  of  Jayadeva,  (fee  Jayadeva,)  as  tranflated 
by  fir  William  .Tones,  fhews  their  prevalence,  and  is  deferip- 
tive  alfo  of  the  appearance  and  attributes  of  Mahefa,  or 
Mahadeva,  and  of  Krifhna.  (See  Krishna.)  The  laft- 
named  deity,  agonized  by  the  jealous  anger  of  Radha,  ex- 
claims “ Grant  me  but  a fight  of  thee,  O lovely  Radhika  ! 
for  my  paflion  torments  me.  I am  not  the  terrible  Mahefa  ; 
a garland  of  water  lilies,  with  fubtile  threads,  decks  my 
fhoulders,  not  ferpents  with  twilled  folds  : the  blue  petals 
of  the  lotos  glitter  on  my  neck,  not  the  azure  gleam  of 
poifon  : powdered  fandal  wood  is  fprinkled  on  my  limbs  ; 
not  pale  afhes.  O god  of  love,  miftake  me  not  for  Maha- 
deva ; "wound  me  not  again  (fee  the  fable  here  alluded  to, 
under  article  Kama)  ; approach  tpe  not  in  anger  ; hold  not 
in  thy  hand  the  fhaft  barbed  with  an  amra  flower.  My  heart 
is  already  pierced  by  arrow's  from  Radha's  eyes,  black  and 
keen  as  thofe  of  an  antelope  ; yet  mine  eyes  are  not  gratified 
by  her  prefence.  Her’s  are  full  of  lhafts ; her  eyebrows  are 
bows,  and  the  tips  of  her  ears  are  ffiken  firings  : thus  armed 
by  Ananga  (or  Kama)  the  god  of  defire,  (he  marches,  her- 
felf  a goddeis,  to  enfure  his  triumph  over  the  vanquifhed 
univerfe.  I meditate  on  her  delightful  embrace  ; on  the  ra- 
vifhing  glances  darted  from  the  fragrant  lotos  of  her  mouth  ; 
on  her  neftar-dropping  fpeech  ; on  her  lips,  ruddy  as  the 
berries  of  thebimba.”  See  Radha. 

MAHESRA,  in  -Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Mewat ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Cottila. 

MAHESWARI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Par- 
vati,  as  the  Sakti,  or  confort  of  Siva,  in  his  character  of 
Mahefa,  which  fee.  She  is  reprefented,  like  her  lord,  four- 
armed,  holding  a trident,  with  a valt  ferpent  for  a ring, 
a crefcent  for  a gem,  and  riding  on  a bull.  She  is  rec- 
koned one  of  the  Matris,  or  divine  mothers  of  the  celeftials. 
See  Matri. 

MAHHRA,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  of  Arabia,  included 
by  the  Arabians  within  the  province  of  Hadramaut.  This 
diftrift  feems,  like  Tehama,  to  be  a fandy  plain,  extending  in 
breadth  from  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  backward  to  the  part 
Voi,.  XXII. 


in  which  the  hilly  country  commences.  Thefe  plains  have 
probably  been  once  covered  by  the  fea. 

MAHlDESER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 78  miles  S.W.  of  Hamadan. 

MAHIE,  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
or  George’s  ifland,  to  their  bread-fr  lit  wdien  made  into  a 
kind  of  four  pafte,  which,  in  confequcnce  of  having  under- 
gone a fermentation,  will  k£ep  a coniiderable  time,  and  fup- 
ply  them  with  food  when  no  ripe  fruit  is  to  be  had.  When, 
therefore,  they  fee  a great  {how  of  new  fruit  on  the  trees, 
they  (trip  them  all  at  once  of  their  former  crop,  of  w'hich 
they  make  mahie.  This  fuccedaneum  for  ripe  bread  fruit  is 
thus  made.  They  gather  the  fruit  before  it  be  perfeftly 
ripe,  and  laying  it.  in  heaps  cover  it  clofely  with  leaves.  In 
this  ftate  it  ferments,  and  becomes  difagreeably  fweet ; the 
core  js  then  taken  out  entire,  and  the  reft  of  the  fruit  thrown 
into  a hole  in  their  houfes,  dug  on  purpofe,  and  neatly  lined 
in  the  bottom  and  fides  with  grals.  The  whple  is-  then  co- 
vered with  leaves,  and  heavy  Hones  are  laid  upon  them.  In 
this  fiale  it  undergoes  a fecond  fermentation,  and  becomes 
four,  after  w'hich  it  will  fuffer  no  change  for  many  months. 
It  is  taken  out  of  this  hole,  as  it  is  wanted  for  ufe,  and  be- 
ing made  into  balls,  it  is  wrapped  up  into  leaves  and  baked, 
and  thus  dreffed  it  will  keep  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  It  is 
eaten,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  natives  of  thofe  countries 
feldom  make  a meal  without  it  ; but  to  captain  Cook  and  liis 
company  the  tafie  was  as  difagreeable  as  that  of  a pickled 
olive  generally  is,  the  firft  time  it  is  eaten.  Hawkefworth’s 
Account,  &c.vol.  ii.  p.  145,  193. 

MAHIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Bombay,  with  a cuftom 
houfe  ; 17  miles  N.  of  Bombay. 

Mahim,  Mahem,  Maihem,  or  Mayhem , in  Law,  a 
maim,  or  corporal  hurt,  whereby  a man  lofeth  the  ufe  of  any 
member,  that  is,  or  may  be,  of  defence  to  him  in  battle  ; as, 
befides  arms  and  legs,  the  eye,  hand,  foot,  fcalp  of  the 
head,  fore -tooth  ; or,  asfome  fay,  a finger  or  toe  : but  the 
cutting  off  his  ear  or  nofe,  or  lofs  of  his  jaw-teeth,  are  not 
held  to  be  mayhems  at  common  law,  becaufe  they  do  not 
weaken  but  only  disfigure  him.  (Finch  L.  204.  1 Hawk. 
P.C.  hi.)  The  word  comes  from  the  French  mehain,  of 
mehaigner,  to  mutilate  : the  canonifts  call  it  membri  mutilatio  ; 
and  all  agree  it  confifts  in  the  lofs  of  a member,  or  of  the 
ufe  thereof. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimed  any  man 
was  fentenced  to  loie  the  like  part,  (membrum  pro  membro) 
which  is  ftill  the  law  in  Sweden  ; but  this  was  difufed,  and 
mayhem,  by  the  common  law,  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  112.)  was 
only  punifhable  by  fine  and  impnfonment ; unlefs  perhaps  the 
offence  of  mayhem  by  caftration,  which  all  our  eld  writers 
held  to  be  felony.  But  by  fubfequent  ftatutes  the  crime  and 
punifhment  of  mayhem  were  put  more  out  of  doubt.  By 
j Hen.  IV.  cap.  5.  cutting  out  the  tongue,  or  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  a man,  to  prevent  him  being  an  evidence  againft 
thofe  who  beat,  wounded,  or  robbed  him,  was  an  offence 
declared  to  be  felony,  if  done  of  malice  prepenfe,  that  is, 
as  fir  Edward  Coke  explains  it,  voluntarily,  and  of  a fet 
purpofe,  though  done  upon  fudden  occafion.  The  ftatute 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  directs,  that  if  a man  (hall  malicioufly 
and  unlawfully  cut  off  the  ear  of  any  of  the  king’s  fubjefts, 
he  (hall  not  only  forfeit  treble  damages  to  the  party  grieved, 
to  be  recovered  by  aftion  of  trefpafs  at  common  law,  as  a 
civil  fatisfaftion  ; but  alfo  10/.  by  way  of  fine  to  the  king, 
which  was  his  criminal  amercement ; and  by  22  and  23 
Car.  II.  c.  I,  called  the  Coventry  Aft,  it  isenafted,  that  if 
anyone  fhall  of  malice  aforethought,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  cut 
S out 
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ftnt  or  difable  the  tongue,  put  out  an  eye,  flit  the  nofe,  cut 
off  the  nofe  or  lip,  or  cut  off  or  difabb  any  limb  or  member 
of  another  perfon,  with  intention  in  fo  doing  to  maim  or 
disfigure  him,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  in  fuch 
offender,  his  counfellors,  aiders  and  abettors ; and,  when 
the  cafe  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  it  be  a mahim,  or  not, 
the  judges  commonly  view  the  party  wounded,  and  fome- 
times  take  the  opinion  of  the  furgeons.  2 Roll.  Abr.  578. 
(See  Examination.)  By  analogy  to  this,  in  an  aftion 
of  trefpafs  for  mayhem,  the  court  (upon  «view  of  fuch 
maihem  as  the  plaintiff  has  laid  in  his  declaration,  or 
which  is  certified  by  the  judges  who  tried  the  caufe  to  be  the 
fame  as  was  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury)  may  increafe  the 
damages  at  their  own  difcretion.  1,  Sid.  jo8. 

A perfon  who  maims  himfelf,  for  the  purpofe  of  begging, 
and  alfo  a perfon  who  difables  himfelf,  that  he  may  not  be  im- 
preffed  for  a foldier,  may  be  indicted  and  fined.  The  offence 
of  wilfully  and  malicioufly  (hooting  at  any  perfon,  which 
may  endanger  either  killing  or  maiming  him,  though  no  fuch 
evil  confequence  enfues,  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  cler- 
gy, by  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

A horrible  practice  having  of  late  years  prevailed  among 
pickpockets  and  others,  of  lacerating  thofe  who  were  the  objefts 
of  depredation  or  refentment,  and  the  laws  being  found  ina- 
dequate to  reach  and  efficiently  correft  the  evil,  the  legisla- 
ture interfered, and  by  the  43  G.  III.  c.  58.  (commonly  called 
lord  Ellenborough’s  aft)  which  recites  that  divers  cruel  and 
barbarous  outrages  had  been  of  late  wickedly  and  wantonly 
committed  upon  the  perfons  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  either 
with  intent  to  murder,  to  rob,  or  to  maim,  disfigure  or  dif- 
able, or  to  do  other  grievous  bodily  harm  to  fuch  fubjefts, 
and  that  the  provifions  by  law  made  for  the  prevention  of 
fuch  offences  had  been  found  ineffeftual  for  that  purpofe,  it 
is  enafted  that  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fliall  willfully,  mali- 
cioufly, and  unlawfully  ftab  or  cut  any  of  his  majelty’s  fub- 
jefts, with  intent  in  fo  doing,  or  by  means  thereof  to  mur- 
der or-to  rob,  or  to  maim,  disfigure,  or  difable  fuch  fub- 
jeft  or  fubjefts,  or  with  intent  to  do  fome  other  grievous 
bodily'harm,  or  to  obftruft,  refill,  or  prevent  the  lawful  ap- 
preheniion  and  detainer  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  dabbing 
or  cutting,  or  of  any  of  his,  her,  or  their  accomplices,  for 
any  offences  for  which  he,  fhe,  or  they  may  refpeftively  be 
liable  by  law  to  be  apprehended,  imprifoned,  or  detained ; 
fuch  perfons  fo  offending,  their  counfellors,  aiders,  and 
abettors,  knowing  of  or  privy  to  fuch  offence,  (hall  be  felons, 
and  fuffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Provided,  that 
if  it  appear  on  the  trial,  that  fuch  afts  of  dabbing  or  cut- 
ting were  committed  under  fuch  circumdances  as  that, 
if  death  had  enfued  therefrom,  the  fame  would  not  have 
amounted  to  murder,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  perfon  or  perfons 
fo  indifted  (hall  be  deemed  not  guilty  of  the  felonies 
whereof  they  (hall  be  fo  indifted,  but  be  thereof  acquitted. 

§ i- 

If  the  maim  come  not  within  any  of  the  defcriptions  in 
either  of  thefe  afts,  yet  it  is  indiftable  at  the  common  law, 
and  maybe  puniflied  by  fine  and  imprifonment  ; or  an  appeal 
may  be  brought  for  it  at  the  common  law  ; in  which  the 
party  injured  (hall  recover  his  damages  ; or  he  may  bring  an 
aftionof  trefpafs;  which  kind  of  aftion  hath  now  generally 
fucceeded  to  the  place  of  appeals  in  fmailer  offences  not  capi- 
tal. 2 Hawk.  c.  23. 

Malicious  maiming  of  cattle  in  the  night  time  incurs  a for- 
feiture of  treble  damages,  by  aftion  of  trefpafs,  or  upon 
the  cafe,  22  & 23  Car.  II.  c.  7. 

Mahem,  Appeal  of.  See  Appeal. 

MAHLBER.G,  in  Geography , a town  of  Baden,  with  an 


annexed  lordftiip  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Strafburg.  N.  lat. 
48 3 19'.  E.  long.  70  15'. 

MAHLENDORF,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  province  of 
Neiffe  ; 9 miles  N W.  of  Neiffe. 

MAHMOODABAD,  an  ancient  town  of  Hindooftan, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  and  founded  by  fultan 
Mahmood,  in  the  nth  century.  The  Ayin  Acbaree  de- 
feribes  the  walls  of  it,  as  including  a vaft  extent  of  ground, 
and  fpcaks  of  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century, 
rather  as  an  exifting  city,  than  as  a place  in  ruins  ; 17  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Amedabad.  N.  lat.  220  47’.  E.  long.  72  52'. 

MAHMORA,  or  Mamuka,  a (ea-port  town  of  Fez, 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seboo,  which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic.  The  fort  of  Mamora,  which  is  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Seboo,  is  the  firft  inhabited  place  in  the  province 
of  Beni-haflen.  It  was  begun  by  the  Portuguefe  in  15 15, 
and  deftroved  in  the  fame  year  by  the  Moors.  It  was  re- 
built in  1604  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Muly  Khmael  in  1681.  This  fortrefs,  which  was  originally 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seboo,  is  now  two  miles 
diffant  from  it,  in  confequence  of  the  drifted  fand-banks  and 
bars,  which  have  rendered  the  entrance  of  this  river  fo  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  as  to  be  no  longer  of  any  ufe  to  com- 
merce or  navigation.  At  this  fort  there  are  about  33  or 
40  families,  which  gain  a wretched  fubfifter.ee  by  the  profits 
of  their  ferry,  and  filhing-for  (liads,  of  which  they  take  fuch 
numbers  as  to  be  able  to  fupply  the  whole  neighbouring 
country  between  November  and  the  end  of  March.  Ma- 
mora is  diftant  about  five  leagues  N.N.E.  from  Sallee,  and 
about  twenty  leagues  by  land  S.  of  Laracha.  . Between 
thefe  two  laft  places  the  country  is  variegated  by  lakes, 
forefts,  and  vallies,  which  were  formerly  tolerably  populous. 
Some  ot  the  lakes  'are  nearly  eight  leagues  in  extent,  and 
fupply  great  numbers  of  ducks  and  water-fowls,  and  alfo 
of  eels.  The  boats  ufed  by  the  fifhermen  are  a kind  of 
(kiffs,  made  of  reeds  and  rufhes,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  two 
broad,  and  will  fcarcely  hold  a (ingle  perfon.  The  fiflierman 
guides  th4m  with  a pole,  and  pierces  the  eels  when  he  has 
them  on  the  U'ater,  with  a fort  of  dart.  O11  the  banks  of 
thefe  lakes  are  feveral  fanftuaries  of  the  Maraboots,  who 
are  held  in  great  veneration  for  their  fuppofed  holinefs,  and 
a number  of  camps  of  the  Moors,  who  cultivate  the  adjacent 
lands,  which  are  but  moderately  productive.  This  valley 
is  very  pleafant  in  winter  and  fpring,  but  in  fummer  it  is 
parched  and  difag’reeable.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  is  a 
fandtuary,  on  an  eminence,  appertaining  to  which  are  habi- 
tations and  gardens.  N.  lat.  34  25'.  W.  long.  6’  25'. 

MAHMOUD,  in  Biography,  firft  fultan  of  the  Gazne- 
vide  dynafty,  and  a great  conqueror,  was  fon  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Chorafan,  and  fovereign  of  Gazna.  He  was 
(ixteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  died  in  997,  and  foon 
diiplaycd  a vigour  of  mind  which  announced  his  future  great- 
nefs.  Having  fecured  himlelf  upon  the  throne  of  Gazna,  he 
marched  to  Chorafan,  which  had  been  feized  by  the  king 
of  Turkeftan,  drove  him  out,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the 
province.  In  1001,  this  heroic  prince  carried  his  arms  into 
Elindooftan,  and  captured  Gebal,  a powerful  prince  in  that 
country,  who,  in  confequence,  refigned  his  crown  to  his  fon, 
and  threw  himielf  into  the  flames.  In  the  following  year, 
Mahmoud  reduced  Khalif,  the  revolted  governor  of  Segeftan, 
and  affumed  the  title  of  (ultan.  He  repeated  hjs  invafion  of 
India,  but  was  foon  recalled  by  the  irruption  of  Ilek  Khan, 
king  of  Turkeftan,  into  Choraian.  Ilek  was  foqn  expelled  ; 
but  he  called  to  his  affiftanee  Kader  Khan,  who  joined  him 
with  30.000  liorfe.  This  combined  and  very  powerful  army 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Balk,  where  they  were  met  by 
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Mahmoud,  when  a battle’  enfued,  which  was  fought  with 
great  obltinacy,  but  Mahmoud  was  victorious,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Turkifh  army  perifhed  on  the  field. 
Mahmoud  now  extended  his  conquells  far  and  wide,  and 
acquired  immenfe  treafures.  The  emperor  of  Hindooltan, 
who  had  till  now  alfiimed  the  title  of  king  of  kings,  dreading 
his  arms,  fent  to  demand  peace  from  him,  which  was  granted, 
on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  a large  tribute.  In 
1029,  he  added  to  his  other  extenfive  dominions  the  great 
province  of  Perlian  Irak,  and  fettled  his  fon  Maffoud,  whom 
he  deftined  for  his  fucceflor.  He  died  in  1030,  after  a 
profperous  reign  of  thir.ty-one  years.  This  great  conqueror, 
who  (tripped  fo  many  neighbouring  fovereigns  of  their  ter- 
ritories, is  extolled  by  Mahometan  writers  for  his  regard  to 
juftice,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  his  religion, 
which  he  fpread  in  India  by  the  extermination  of  a vaft 
number  of  idolaters,  and  the  demolition  of  their  temples. 
Several  anecdotes  are  given  of  him  which  do  honour  to  his 
forbearance,  and  his  regard  to  jultice.  In  one  inltance  a 
widowi preferred  a complaint  againft  fome  perfons  who  had 
murdered  her  fon  ; the  fultan  replied,  that  the  great  dill ance 
of  Irak  from  Gazna  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
prevent  fuch  diforders  : “ Why  then,”  faid  the  difconfolate 
woman,  “ do  you  conquer  more  territory  than  you  can 
govern,  and  of  which  you  can  render  no  account  at  the  day 
of  judgment.”  The  reproof  awakened  fuch  impreflions  in 
the  mind  of  the  monarch,  that  he  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed 
throughout  Irak,  that  he  would  be  refponfible  for  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  who  fhould,  in  future,  travel  thence  to 
India  in  caravans.  Univer.  Hilt. 

MAHMUD  POUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal  ; 
14  miles  S.  of  Boglipour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal,  capital 
of  the  circar  of  Boofnah  ; 84  miles  S.E.  of  Moorlhedabad. 
N.  lat.  230  33'.  E.  long  89’’ 42'. 

MAHMUDSHI,  a circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  and  S.  by  Boofnah,  on  the  W.  by  Shahjole,  and  on 
the  N.W.  by  Ranjefhy,  about  35  miles  long,  and  22  broad. 
Its  capital  is  Nuldingah. 

MAHO  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Hibiscus. 

MAHOBA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the 
circar  df  Gohud  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Raat. 

MAHOGANY.  See  Swietenia. 

MAHOMDY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
the  country  of  Oude  ; 70  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow.  N. 
lat.  270  74'.  E long.  80  32'. 

MAHOMEDABAD,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Oude  ; 
13  miles  E.  of  Azimgur. 

MAHOMET,  or  Mohammed,  in  Biography,  the  founder 
of  that  fyllem  of  religious  impolture  which  is  called  Maho- 
melanifm  (which  fee),  defeended  from  the  tribe  of  Koreilh, 
and  the  family  of  Halhem,  the  molt  illultrious  of  the  Arabs, 
the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the 
Caaba:  he  was  the  grandfon  of  Ahdalmotalleb  (which  fee), 
and  the  only  fon  of  Abdallah  (which  fee),  and  Amina  ; and 
he  was  born  at  Mecca,  four  months  after  the  death  of  Jutti- 
nian,  and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abyffinians, 
whofe  victory  would  have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the 
religion  of  the  Chrittians,  in  the  year  369  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  As  he  was  deprived  of  his  grandfather,  father, 
and  mother  in  his  infancy,  and  his  inheritance  conlillcd  only 
of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  female  (lave,  the  care  and 
conduct  of  his  youth  devolved  upon  Abu  Taleb,  the  molt 
refpeCtable  of  his  uncles,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  in  the 
occupation  of  a merchant,  and  with  this  view  he  was  taken 
with  him  into  Syria  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  In  his 
23th  year  he  was  recommended  to  Khadijah,  a noble  and 
rich  widow,  as  her  faCtor,  who  foon  rewarded  his  fidelity 
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with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune,  and  thus  raifed  Inn* 
to  an  equality  with  the  richelt  perfons  in  Mecca.  In  his 
marriage  contraCt  he  is  deferibed  as  the  molt  accomplilhed 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreilh,  and  his  dowry  is  llipulated  at  twelve 
ounces  of  gold  and  twenty  camels,  which  was  fupplied  by  the 
liberality  of  his  uncle.  In  confequence  of  this  connection,  he 
was  reltored  to  the  ftation  of  his  anceltors ; and  he  palled 
many  years  in  the  habits  of  domeftic  life,  until  at  length,  in 
the  40th  year  of  his  age,  he  aflumed  the  title  of  a prophet, 
and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet  was  diftinguilhed 
by  the  graces  of  his  perfon  and  manners,  fo  that  before  he 
fpoke  he  engaged  in  attachment  and  interelt  the  affeCtions 
of  a public  or  private  audience.  His  attendants  applauded 
his  commanding  prefence,  his  majeltic  afpeCt,  his  piercing 
eye,  his  gracious  fmile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  countenance 
that  painted  every  fenfation  of  the  foul,  and  each  gelture 
that  enforced  every  expreffion  of  his  tongue.  In  the  inter- 
courfe  of  private  life  he  blended,  with  refpeCtful  attention 
to  the  affluent  and  powerful,  condefcenfion  and  affability  to 
the  poorelt  citizens  of  Mecca;  the  franknefs  of  his  manner 
concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views  ; and  the  ‘habits  of  cour- 
tefy  were  imputed  to  perfonal  friendlhip  or  perfonal  bene- 
volence. His  memory  was  capacious  and  retentive  ; his 
wit  eafy  and  focial ; his  imagination  fublime  ; his  judgment 
clear,  rapid,  and  decifive.  He  pofiefied,  fays  one  of  his 
biographers,  the  courage  both  of  thoyght  and  aCtion  ; and 
although  his  defigns  might  probably  expand  with  his  fuccefs, 
the  fir  It  idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine  million  bears 
the  llamp  of  an  original  and  fuperior  genius.  Educated 
amidlt  the  noblell  race,  he  acquired  a fluency  of  fpeech  in 
the  purell  dialect  of  Arabia  ; and  he  had  the  art,  on  proper 
occafions,  of  obferving  a difereet  lilence.  Notwithllanding 
all  thefe  accomplilhments,  he  was  an  illiterate  barbarian  ; in- 
fornuch  that  his  youth  had  never  been  inltruCted  in  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing.  Some,  indeed,  have  queltioned  this 
faCt,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Mr.  White  (fee  his 
Sermons,  p.  203,  204.)  ; but  his  incredulity,  founded  more 
on  conjecture  and  reafoning,  than  authentic  teftimony,  is 
contradidted  by  numerous  and  unexceptionable  authorities. 
Availing  himfelf  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  circumflances  of  the  people  among  whom 
his  lot  was  call,  his  fagacity  led  him  to  improve  even  his 
want  of  literature  as  a means  of  more  fuccefsfully  gaining 
profelytes  and  propagating  his  impolture.  In  his  two 
journies  to  Syria,  he  reltriCted  his  attention  to  commercial 
tranfaCtions  at  the  fairs  of  Bollra  and  Damafcus ; and  at 
the  early  age  in  which  he  made  thefe  journies,  he  could 
derive  no  great  advantage  with  regard  to  the  purpofes  of 
his  pretended  million  from  fuch  halty  and  fuperficial  excur- 
fions : nor  could  he  have  indulged  his  curiofity  to  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac 
language.  Whatever  knowledge  he  acquired  mult  have 
been  the  refult  of  his  intercourfe  with  thofe  pilgrims  who 
annually  reforted  to  Mecca  from  various  regions,  with 
views  of  devotion,  or  of  commerce  ; and  from  this  fource  he 
derived  that  acquaintance  with  the  political  ftate  and  cha- 
racter of  the  feveral  Arabian  tribes,  as  well  as  the  theology 
and  ceremonial  inliitutions  of  Jews  and  Chriltians.  Befides, 
from  his  earliell  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to  religious 
contemplation ; and  he  was  accultomed,  during  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  to  retire  from  the  world  to  the  cave  of  Hera, 
about  three  miles  from  Mecca,  where  he  probably  formed 
his  fyllem  of  impolture ; or,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  exprefles  it, 
where  he  confulted  the  fpirit  of  fraud  or  enthufiafm,  whofe 
abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 
The  faith,  as  the  hiltorian  adds,  which,  under  the  name  of 
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“ Iflam,”  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation,  is  com- 
pounded of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a necefTarv  fidtion,  “That 
there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the  apoftle  of 
God.”  It  is  impoflible,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  and  amongft 
the  variety  of  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  the  fubjedt, 
to  determine  with  certainty  at  what  period  of  his  life  the 
idea  of  framing  a new  fyllem  of  religion  occurred  to  his 
mind  ; nor  can  it  be  afeertained  by  what  kind  of  refledtion 
he  was  led  among  idolaters  to  form  his  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God,  nor  to  what  degree  he  blended  the  ambition  of 
perfonal  grandeur  with  that  of  the  prophetic  charafter. 
Hiltory  furnilhes  examples  of  perfons  whole  conviction  of 
trdth  and  ardour  in  the  profecution  and  difl'emination  of  it 
have  terminated  in  the  licentioufnefs  of  enthufiafm,  the  rage 
of  conquelt,  and  the  violence  of  tyranny.  Perhaps  this 
might,  in  a degree,  have  been  the  cafe  with  Mahomet  ; and 
he  might  have  proceeded  from  the  honefly  of  enthufiafm  to 
the  extreme  of  impofture  and  defpotilm,  and  with  a view  of 
extending  the  influence  of  his  fyllem,  he  might  find  it  necef- 
fary  or  expedient  to  accommodate  it  to  the  paflions  and  pre- 
judices of  his  countrymen,  to  enforce  it  by  the  terrors  of 
the  fword,-  and  to  unite  the  charadter  of  a conqueror  with 
that  of  an  impoftor.  It  was,  however,  in  the  year  609,  and 
about  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  called  “ the  year  of  his 
million,”  that  he  opened  his  pretended  million.  His  firlt 
convert  was  his  wife  Khadijah,  to  whom  he  communicated 
an  interview,  with  which  he  had  been  favoured  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  told  him,  that  he  was  appointed  the 
apoftle  of  God  ; and  to  whom  he  alfo  repeated  a paffage, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  had  revealed  to  him  by  the 
miniftry  of  the  angel,  together  with  fome  other  circumllances 
of  this  firft  appearance,  which  are  related  by  Mahometan 
writers.  Khadijah  received  the  news  with  great  joy,  and 
haftened  to  impart  it  to  her  coufin  Warahah,  who,  being  a 
Chriftian,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  who 
immediately  became  a profelyte.  Cautious  in  announcing 
to  the  public  the  high  and  honourable  office  with  which  he 
was  entrufted,  he  determined  to  ftrenglhen  his  interell  by 
the  converfion  of  the  other  branches  of  his  family.  His 
next  profelyte  was  Zeid,  a confidential  fervant,  to  whom  on 
this  occalion  he  gave  his  freedom  ; and  this  circumftance 
eftablilhed  a precedent  for  his  followers.  The  converfion  of 
Zeid  was  fucceeded  by  that  of  his  coufin  Ali,  the  fon  of 
Abu  Taleb,  who  has  been  commonly  ftyled,  probably  on 
account  of  his  rank  and  zeal  in  the  caufe,  “ the  firft  of  be- 
lievers.” But  the  principal  acceffion  to  his  caufe,  with 
regard  to  refpedtability  and  influence,  was  that  of  Abubeker, 
a perfon  of  great  authoritv  in  the  tribe  of  Koreifh,  who 
prevailed  on  ten  other  principal  inhabitants  of  Mecca  to 
follow  his  example.  During  three  years  Mahomet  pro- 
ceeded without  exciting  public  attention  ; but  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  million,  he  openly  affumed  the  prophetic  office, 
and  announced  his  having  received  a divine  appointment  for 
the  illumination  and  converfion  of  his  near  relations.  With 
this  view  he  diredted  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  to 
invite  the  fons  and  defeendants  of  Abdalmotalleb  to  a par- 
ticipation of  it.  When  about  40  of  the  race  of  Halhem  were 
alfembled,  Mahomet  addreffed  them  with  the  offer  of  hap- 
pinefs  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  for 
which  he  pleaded  a divine  authority  and  command  : and  he 
then  alked  them  who  would  be  his  companion  and  vizir  ? 
Whilft  a general  filence  prevailed,  Ali  exclaimed,  “ O Pro- 
phet, I am  the  man  : I will  be  thy  vizir  ; and  I will  infhdt 
vengeance  on  thofe  who  oppofe  thee!”  Upon  this  declara- 
tion of  attachment  and  furious  zeal  in  his  fervice,  Mahomet 
commanded  all  that  were  prefent  to  obey  Ali  a§  his  deputy  : 
the  company,  however,  treated  the  order  with  contempt, 
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and  ironically  exhorted  Abu  Taleh  to  refpedt  the  fuperior 
dignity  of  his  fon.  In  a more  ferious  tone,  the  father  of  All 
advifed  him  to  abandon  his  impracticable,  romantic,  and  dan- 
gerous defign.  Mahomet,  however,  was  not  intimidated, 
but  refolutely  told  his  uncle,  “ that  if  they  fet  the  fun  againit 
him  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  his  left,  he  would 
not  relinquifh  his  enterprife.”  When  Abu  Taleb  perceived 
that  he  was  determined  to  proceed,  he  ufed  no  further  argu- 
ments to  diffuade  him,  but  protfiifed  to  Hand  by  him  againft 
all  his  enemies.  The  Koreifh,  finding  that  reafoning  and  111- 
treaty  were  ineffectual,  had  recourfe  to  threats  and  violence  ; 
fo  that  the  followers  of  Mahomet  could  not  continue  any 
longer  at  Mecca  with  fafety  ; upon  wliich  Mahomet,  unable 
to  proteCt  them,  gave  them  leave  to  depart  and  feek  refuge 
wherever  they  could  find  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  prophet’s  million,  fixteen,  of  whom  four  were  women, 
fled  into  Ethiopia  ; and  thefe  were  afterwards  followed  by' 
others,  amounting  to  the  number  of  83  men  and  18  women, 
befides  children.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  received  them  with 
kindnefs,  and  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  when  the  Koreifh 
fent  to  demand  them  ; and,  as  the  Arab  writers  unanimoully 
atteft,  became  himfelf  a profelyte  to  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion. Perfecution,  inftead  of  retarding,  accelerated  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  impofture.  In  the  feventii  year  of  the  miffion 
of  the  pretended  prophet,  his  friends  had  become  more 
numerous  and  powerful,  by  the  converfion  of  his  uncle 
Hamza,  and  of  the  inflexible  Omar,  who  had  been  once 
his  mod  violent  oppofer  ; and  the  Koreifh  having  formed  a 
league  againft  the  Hafhemites  occafioned  a divilion  of  their 
tribe  into  two  faCtions  ; one  of  which  adhered  to  the  prophet 
and  the  other  combined  againft  him.  For  three  years  this 
variance  continued,  but  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  miffion, 
Mahomet  told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  fignally 
manifefted  his  difapprobation  of  the  league,  which  the  Koreifh 
had  formed  againft  them,  by  fending  a worm  to  eat  every 
word  of  the  inftrument,  except  the  name  of  God.  When  a 
deputation  had  examined  the  league,  that  had  been  laid  up 
in  the  Caaba,  and  found  that  Mahomet’s  declaration  was 
true,  it  was  declared  void  In  this  year  Mahomet  loft  two 
very  important  and  ufeful  friencs,  viz  his  wife  Khadijah, 
and  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb  ; and  for  this  reafon  this  year  was 
called  “the  year  of  mourning.”  Upon  the  death  of  thefe 
two  perfons  the  Koreilhites  became  more  violent  than  ever, 
and  determined  on  the  death  of  the  prophet ; but  being 
warned  of  their  purpofe  by  an  angel  or  fpy,  he  retired  haflily, 
and  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  with  his  friend  Abubeker,  to 
the  diftance  of  a league  from  Mecca,  where  he  concealed  him- 
felf for  three  days  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  and  where  he  and 
his  friend  received  a tupply  of  food  and  of  intelligence  from 
the  fon  and  daughter  of  Abubeker.  The  Koreilh  made  di- 
ligent fearch  for  the  fugitives,  but  being  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern  in  which  they  were  hidden,  their  attention  was 
diverted,  as  it  is  laid,  by  a fpider’s  web,  and  a pigeon’s  nelt, 
which  ied  them  to  imagine  that  the  place  was  foliiary  and 
inviolate.  “ We  are  only  two,”  faid  the  trembling  Abu- 
beker : “ there  is  a third,”  replied  the  prophet,  “ it  is  God 
himielf.”  As  foon  as  they  had  opportunity  for  efcape,  they 
mounted  their  camels ; but  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  emifl'aries  of  .he  Koreifh,  from  whole 
hands  they  refeued  themfelves  by  the  influence  of  prayers 
and  promifes.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  has  fixed  the  memorable  era  of  the  Hegira,  which 
fee.  At  Medina  the  two  fugitives  found  an  afylum.  Some 
of  the  noblelt  citizens  had  previoufly,  in  a pilgrimage  to  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca,  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Maho- 
met, and  on  their  return  they  had  diffufed  the  belief  of  God  and 
his  prophet  ; and  the  new  alliance  was  ratified  by  their  depu- 
ties 
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ties  in  two  fecret  and  nofturnal  interviews  on  a hill  called  A1 
Akaba,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Mecca,  when  they  proteiled  in  the 
name  of  their  wives,  children,  and  abfent  brethren,  that 
they  would  for  ever  profefs  the  creed,  and  obferve  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran.  The  fecond  was  a political  affociation, 
the  firll  vital  fpark,  fays  Gibbon,  of  the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
cens. Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a 
folemn  conference  with  Mahomet,  his  kinfmen,  and  difciples, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  million,  and  pledged  themfelves 
to  each  other  by  an  oath  of  mutual  fidelity.  After  reciprocal 
engagements  to  each  other,  they  reiterated  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity,  and  their  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
peoole,  who  unanimoufly  embraced  the  profeflion  of  Iflam. 
Such  were  their  circumilances,  when  they  impatiently  ex- 
pefted  the  arrival  of  the  prophet,  at  the  fame  time  trembling 
for  hU  fafety.  After  a perilous  and  rapid  journey  along 
the  fea-coait,  he  halted  at  Koba,  two  miles  from  the  city, 
and  made  his  public  entry  into  Medina,  16  days  after  his 
flight  from  Mecca.  He  was  met  by  500  of  the  citizens, 
and  rec  eived  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  His 
braveft  dilciples  alfembled  round  hiis  perfon  ; and  his  fol- 
lowers were  diitinguiflied  into  two  claffes,  the  fugitives  of 
Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina,  under  the  deno- 
minations of  “ Mohagerians”  and  “ Anfars.”  When  Ma- 
homet was  eftabliffied  at  Medina,  he  alfumed  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  regal  and  facerdotal  office  ; and  having  acquired 
either  by  gift  or  purchafe  a piece  of  ground,  he  built  upon 
it  a temple  of  worlhip,  and  a refidcnce  for  himfelf.  After 
a reign  of  fix  years,  1300  Modems,  in  arms  and  in  the  field, 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  ; and  their  chief  repeated 
the  attuning*  of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  lafl  member; 
or  the  final  diffolution  of  the  party.  Being  now  exalted  by 
the  choice  of  an  independent  people  to  the  rank  of  a fove- 
reign,  he  was  invefted  with  the  prerogative  of  forcing  alli- 
ances and  of  waging  offenfive  or  defenfive  war,  and  accord- 
ingly affiimed  a fiercer  and  more  fanguinary  tone,  than  he 
had  been  accultomed  to  ufe,  when  his  moderation  was  the 
effedt  of  his  weaknefs.  In  announcing  his  revelations,  he 
pretended  to  have  received  commands  for  propagating  his 
religion  by  the  iw'ord,  for  deltroying  the  monuments  of  idola- 
try, and  with  regard  to  thefandily  of  days  or  months,  for 
purfuing  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  firll 
months  of  his  reign,  he  trained  his  followers  for  the  warfare 
to  which  he  intended  to  condud  them,  and  dilplayed  his 
white  banner  before  the  walls  of  Medina,  but  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  undertaking  he  fought  in  perfon  at  nine  battles 
or  lieges  ; and  fifty  military  er.terprifes  were  achieved 
in  ten  years  by  himfelf  or  his  lieutenants.  Uniting  the 
profeffions  of  a merchant  and  robber,  his  petty  excur- 
iions  for  the  attack  of  a caravan,  gradually  prepared  his 
troops  for  the  conquell  of  Arabia.  The  dillribution  of  the 
fpoil  was  regulated,  as  he  pretended,  bv  a divine  law  ; a 
fifth  of  the  gold  and  filver,  the  prifoners,  and  the  cattle, 
the  moveables  and  immoveables,  was  relerved  by  the  prophet 
for  pious  and  charitable  ufes  : the  remainder  was  lhared  111 
adequate  portions  by  the  l’oldiers  who  had  obtained  the  vic- 
tory or  guarded  the  camp  ; the  recompence  of  the  fiain  de- 
volved to  their  widows  and  orphans  ; and  the  increafe  of  ca- 
valry was  encouraged  by  the  allotment  ot  a doub*e  lhare  to 
the  horfe  and  the  man.  From  all  lides,  fays  the  hiltorian, 
the  roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  llandard  of  religion 
and  plunder  ; the  prophet  indulged  the  dilpolition  ot  his 
countrymen  by  fanCtitying  the  licence  of  embracing  the  fe- 
male captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines  ; and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a feeble  type  of  the  joys  of 
paradife  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the  faith.  “ The 
1 word,”  lays  Mahomet,  “ is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell ; 


a drop  of  blood  ffied  in  the  caufe  of  God,  a night  fpent  i« 
arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  falling  or 
prayer  ; whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  lins  are  forgiven  : at 
the  day  of  judgment,  his  wounds  ffiall  be  refplendent  as 
vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  mufk  ; and  the  lofs  of  his 
limbs  ffiall  be  fupplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cheru- 
bim.” By  fuch  declarations  and  profpe&s,  the  intrepid 
louls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthufiafm  ; the  pi&ure 
of  the  invifible  world  was  itrongly  painted  on  their  imagina- 
tion ; and  the  death  which  they  had  always  defpifed,  became 
an  objedl  of  hope  and  defire.  The  prophet,  with  a fagacity 
which  diitioguiffied  every  part  of  his  projedl,  inculcated  in 
the  Koran  the  tenets  of  fate  and  predeflination,  which  have 
ferved  in  every  age  to  exalt  the  courage  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  The  firll  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle 
with  a fearlefs  confidence  ; where  there  is  no  chance,  there  is 
no  danger:  they  were  ordained  to  perilh  in  their  beds,  or  they 
were  fafe  and  invulnerable  amidfl  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 

The  firll  military  expedition  of  any  importance,  and 
which  in  the  event  ferved  to  eftabliffi  the  reputation  of 
the  prophet,  was  diredted  againll  the  Koreilh.  This  was 
the  battle  of  Beder,  which  was  fought  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  Hegira  ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Bedk.  This  was 
followed  by  a fecond  battle,  A.  D.  623,  on  mount  Ohud, 
fix  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina.  On  this  occafion  the  Ko- 
reiffi  muftered  a iorce  of  3000  men,  700  of  whom  were 
armed  with  cuirafles,  and  200  mounted  on  horfeback. 
Three  thoufand  camels  attended  their  march  ; and  Henda, 
the  wife  of  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the  branch  of  Om- 
miyah,  who  had  fucceedcd  to  the  principality  of  the  re- 
public of  Mecca,  with  13  matrons  of  this  city,  incefiantly 
founded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify 
the  greatnefs  of  Hobal,  the  moll  popular  deity  of  Caaba. 
The  llandard  of  God  and  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  only 
950  believers.  The  Koreiffi  advanced  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled, 
the  fiercell  and  the  mod  fuccefsful  of  the  Arabian  warriors. 
The  troops  of  Mahomet  were  Ikilfully  polled  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill  ; and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a detachment  of 
30  archers.  The  conteit  was  vigoroufly  maintained  on  both 
lides  : it  was  fevere  and  fanguinary  ; Mahomet  was  wounded, 
and  70  martyrs,  as  they  were  called,  are  faid  to  have  died 
for  the  fins  of  the  people.  Their  bodies  were  mangled  by 
the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca ; and  the  wife  of  Abu  So- 
phian tailed  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Maho- 
met. The  Muffulmans  rallied  in  the  field .;  and  the  Koreilh 
wanted  ilrength  and  courage  to  undertake  the  fiege  cf  Me- 
dina. In  the  year  625  the  city  was  attacked  by  an  army  of 
10,000  enemies  ; and  this  third  expedition  is  named  from  the 
“ nations”  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sophian, 
and  from  the  “ ditch”  which  was  drawn  before  the  city  and  a 
camp  of  3000  Muffulmans,  the  battle  of  the  “ Nations”  or 
“Ditch.”  Mahomet  prudently  declinedageneral  engagement; 
and  though  the  conteit  was  protradled  for  20  days,  the  confede- 
rates were  at  length  obliged  to  feparate.  A tempeil  of  wind, 
rain,  and  hail,  overturned  their  tents ; private  quarrels  were  fo- 
mented by  an  inlidious  adverlary  ; and  the  Koreiffi,  deferted 
by  thifir  allies,  no  ionger  hoped-to  fubvert  the  throne,  or  to 
check  the  conquelts,  of  their  invincible  exile.  As  foon  as 
the  “nations”  had  retired  from  the  “ditch,”  Mahomet,  with- 
out laying  afide  his  armour,  marched  againil  the  Jewiffi 
tribe  of  Koraidha,  who  had  incurred  his  refentment  by  ex- 
citing and  joining  the  war  of  the  Koreilh ; and  after  a reiiltance 
of  25  days,  they  furrendered  at  diferetion.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  a venerable  elder' ; he 
pronounced  the  fentence  of  their  death  ; 700  of  them  were 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  market  place  of  the  city  ; and  hav- 
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ing  been  compelled  to  defcend  alive  into  the  grave  prepared 
for  their  execution  and  burial,  the  prophet  beheld  the  favage 
fcene  without  emotion.  Plunder  and  cruelty  marked  his 
future  footfteps ; and  the  town  of  Chaibar,  which  was  the 
feat  of  the  Jewifh  power  in  Arabia,  and  its  numerous 
cattles,  were  fpeedily  reduced.  It  is  fomewdiat  fingular, 
that  a hatred  of  the  Jews,  to  whofe  Scriptures  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  beft  parts  of  his  religion,  formed  fo  diftin- 
guittiing  a feature  in  fhe  chara&er  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 
Under  the  fubfequent  reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar 
were  tranfplanted  to  Syria ; and  the  caliph  alleged  the  in- 
junction of  his  dying  matter,  that  one  and  the  true  religion 
fhould  be  profefled  in  his  native  land  of  Arabia.  Such  was 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution  and  intolerance  which  aCtuated  this 
impoftor.  In  the  year  629  Mahomet  direCted  his  march, 
accompanied  by  1400  men,  towards  Mecca:  his  views  were 
peaceable  ; 70  camels,  chofen  and  bedecked  for  facrifice, 
preceded  the  van  ; the  facred  territory  was  refpeCted,  and 
the  captives  were  difmiffed,  without  ranfsm,  to  proclaim  his 
clemency  and  devotion.  But  on  his  approach  to  the  city, 
the  Koreilh  oppofed  his  progrefs,  and  he  determined  to  at- 
tack it ; but  on  their  fuing  for  peace,  he  concluded  with 
them  and  with  their  allies  a truce  of  10  years,  engaging  to 
reftore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  fhould  embrace  his  reli- 
gion, and  ftipulating  merely,  for  the  enfuing  year,  the  pri- 
vilege of  entering  the  city  as  a friend,  and  of  remaining  three 
days  to  accomplilh  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.  After  the 
euftomary  facrifice,  Mahomet  evacuated  the  city  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  people  were  edified  by  the  devotion  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  on  this  occafion  aCted  the  part  of  a crafty  poli- 
tician ; the  hoftile  chiefs  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  fubdued; 
and  both  Caled  and  Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Sy- 
ria and  Egypt,  moft  feafonably  deferted  the  finking  caufe 
of  idolatry.  The  Arabian  tribes  fubmitted  and  thus  in- 
creafed  the  power  of  Mahomet ; 10,000  foldiers  afTembled 
for  the  conqueft  of  Mecca,  and  the  idolaters,  beipg  the 
weaker  party,  were  eafily  convicted  of  violating  the  truce. 
The  fecret  was  preferved  till  10,000  fires  proclaimed  to  the 
aftonifhed  Koreilh  the  defign,  the  approach,  and  the  irre- 
fiftible  force  of  the  enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian 
prefented  the  keys  of  the  city,  obferved  that  the  fon  of 
Abdallah  had  acquired  a mighty  kingdom,  and  confeffed, 
under  the  fcymetar  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the  apoftle  of  the 
true  God.  Mahomet,  inftead  of  indulging  his  own  paffion 
of  revenge  or  that  of  his  followers,  forgave  the  guilt,  and 
united  the  faCtions  of  Mecca.  His  troops,  in  three  divi- 
fions,  marched  into  the  city  and  took  poffeffion  of  it ; the 
chiefs  of  the  Koreilh  fell  proftrate  at  his  feet ; the  people 
of  Mecca  merited  their  pardon  by  the  profefiion  of  Iflam, 
and  after  an  exile  of  feven  years,  the  fugitive  miffionary  was 
enthroned  as  the  prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  country. 
But  the  360  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  ignomimoufly  demo- 
lifhed  : the  houfe  of  God  was  purified  and  adorned ; and  a 
perpetual  law  was  enaCted,  that  no  unbeliever  fhould  dare  to 
fet  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  holy'  city.  The  conquett 
of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes  ; biit  an  obllinate  remnant  ftill  adhered  to  the  re- 
ligion and  liberty'  of  their  anceftors  ; and  the  war  of  Honain 
derived  its  appellation  from  the  “ idols,”  whom  Mahomet 
had  vowed  to  dettroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef 
had  fworn  to  defend.  Four  thoufand  pagans  advanced  with 
fecrecy  and  fpeed  to  furprife  the  conqueror ; the  banners  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  difplay'ed  by  the  prophet ; and 
12,000  Muffulmen  entertained  a rafh  and  finful  prefumption 
.of  their  invincible  (trengch.  They  defeended  without  pre- 
caution into  the  valley  of  Honain  ; but  their-  number  was 
aopprefled  by  the  archers  and  (lingers  of  the  confederates  who 


had  occupied  the  heights,  their  difeipline  was  confounded, 
their  courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Koreilh  anticipated  with 
fatisfadtion  their  impending  deftruCtion.  The  prophet,  on 
his  white  mule,  was  encompaffed  by  the  enemies  ; of  ten 
faithful  companions,  who  attempted  to  ward  off  from  him 
the  fpears  of  the  affailants,  three  fell  dead  at  his  feet ; and 
in  this  moment  of  danger,  he  called  on  his  brethren  and  on 
the  Almighty  for  fuccour,  whilft  his  uncle  Abbas  joined  m 
the  acclamations  of  his  followers.  At  length  the  fugitive 
Muffulmen  rallied;  the  battle  was  renewed  by  the  exhorta- 
tion and  example  of  the  prophet  ; and  he  animated  his  vic- 
torious troops  to  inflict  a mercilefs  revenge  on  the  authors 
of  their  difgrace.  From  the  field  of  Honain  he  haftened 
to  the  liege  of  Tayef,  60  miles  SE.  of  Mecca;  but  after 
an  ineffectual  attack  of  20  days,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
The  fpoil  of  this  expedition  amounted  to  6oco  captives, 
24,000  camels,  40,000  flieep,  and  4000  ounces  of  filver. 
Inttead  of  chattiling  the  difaffeCti'  n of  the  Koreilh,  he  en- 
deavoured to  fecure  their  attachment  by  extraordinary  libe- 
rality ; Abu  Sophian  was  prefented  with  300  camels  and  20 
ounces  of  filver ; and  Mecca  was  fincerely  converted  to  the 
profitable  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  temples  and  idols  of 
Arabia  were  every  where  demolilhed,  and  the  ambaffadors 
who  proftrated  themfelvcs  before  the  throne  of  Medina  were 
as  numerous,  according  to  an  Arabian  proverb,  as  the  dates 
that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a palm-tree.  Hence  this  year 
was  called  “ the,  year  of  embattles. ” The  nation  fubmitted 
to  the  God  and  the  feeptre  of  Mahomet;  and  114,000 
Modems  accompanied  the  latt  pilgrimage  of  the  apoftle. 
On  this  occafion  he  took  with  him  all  his  wives,  with  a great 
number  of  camels  intended  for  victims  ; and  the  ceremonial 
which  he  obferved  at  the  facred  city'  has  ferved  as  a model 
to  the  Modems  of  fucceeding  ages. 

It  was  in  the  7th  year  of  the  Hegira  that  Mahomet  began  to 
think  of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Arabia,  and  deputed  meffengers  to  invite  the  neighbouring 
princes  to  embrace  Mahometanifm.  The  Perfians  with  their 
fovereign  after  fome  helitation  avowed  themfelves  profelytes. 
Theemperor  Heracliusat  firft  treated  his meffage  with refpeft; 
and  fome  have  faid,  that  he  would  have  profefled  the  new 
faith,  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  lofing  his  crown.  Mahomet 
prepared  for  efteCting  by  conqueft  what  he  had  failed  to  ac- 
complifh  by  a peaceful  meffage  ; but  he  was  obliged  to  doiift 
from  the  undertaking,  as  too  hazardous,  and  indeed  impracti- 
cable. The  firft  conflict  between  the  troops  of  Mahomet  and 
the  emperor  Hcraclius  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Hegira.  A body  under  the  command  of  Zeid  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  Muta,  a town  of  Paleftine,  the  governor  of 
which  had  affaflinated  one  of  the  Modem  envoy.  In  the 
fharp  conflict  that  enfued,  Zeid  with  the  two  next  in  com- 
mand was  flain,  and  the  death  of  Zeid  was  much  lamented 
by  Mahomet,  his  matter  and  friend.  However,  the  aCtive 
and  intrepid  Caled,  denominated  “ the  Sword  of  God” 
fpread  around  the  terror  of  his  name  : and  the  prophet  re- 
ceived the  fubmiffion  of  the  tribes  and  cities  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Ailah,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  fea.  Mahomet, 
in  the  confidence  of  his  power,  had  declared  war  againlt 
Hcraclius;  and  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horfe,  he  marched  towards  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  his  un- 
willing followers  fuffered  extremely  from  the  heat  of  the 
fummer  and  the  drought  of  the  defert.  At  Tabuc,  a fer- 
tile fpot  in  the  midway  between  Medina  and  Damafcus, 
they  pitched  their  camp.  The  confequence  of  this  toillome 
expedition  was  the  fubmiffion  of  fome  Arabian  princes,  who 
became  tributaries  ; but  as  the  Imperialifts  had  retired  to  a 
diftance,  without  appearing  to  have  any  defign  of  making 
an  attack  upon  .Arabia,  Mahomet  fatisfied  himfelf  by  writ- 
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ing  a letter  to  Heraclius  urging  his  converfion,  and  then  re- 
turned back  to  Medina.  After  his  return  he  promulgated 
a new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revoking  all  former  ediCts  in 
favour  of  the  idolaters,  and  annulling  all  treaties  that  had 
been  made  with  them.  To  his  Chriftian  fubjeCts,  Mahomet 
readily  granted  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons,  the  freedom  of 
their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toleration 
of  their  worlhip.  In  this  refpecft  he  purfued  a conduct 
highly  political,  as  it  was  the  intereft  of  a conqueror  to  pro- 
pofe  a fair  capitulation  to  the  mod  powerful  religion  of  the 
earth  : and  the  fame  wife  policy  has  ever  lince  accompanied 
the  Mahometan  jurifdiCtion.  Till  the  age  of  63  years,  Ma- 
homet retained  a vigour  of  conftitution  which  enabled  him 
to  endure  the  corporeal  and  fpiritual  fatigues  of  his  million. 
The  hilt  confpicuous  act  of  his  life  was  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  already  mentioned.  His  health  had  been  declining 
for  four  years  previous  to  his  death  ; and  he  aicribed  this 
change  not  to  the  accefs  of  epileptic  fits  which  fome  writers 
have  crroneoudy  reported  to  have  been  the  remote  caufe  of 
his  growing  infirmities,  but  to  poifon  adminiltered  to  him  at 
Chaibar  by  a Jewilh  female,  from  a motive  of  revenge,  as 
fome  have  faid,  or  according  to  others,  from  a delire  ol  put- 
ting his  prophetic  character  to  the  tbit.  However  this  be, 
his  mortal  difeafe  was  a fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  at  in- 
tervals deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  reafon.  During  the 
intermifiions  of  his  diforder  he  employed  himfelf  in  haran- 
guing his  difciples  from  the  pulpit,  and  performing  other  reli- 
gious duties  of  his  function,  and  in  giving  inftruCtions  with 
regard  to  the  meafures  that  were  lit  to  be  purfued  after  his 
deceafe.  He  beheld,  it  is  faid,  with  firmnefs  the  approach 
of  death,  fatisfied  the  demands  of  his  creditors,  enfranchifed 
his  Haves,  directed  the  order  of  his  funerfil,  moderated  the 
grief  of  his  weeping  friends,  on  whom  he  bellowed  the  be- 
nediction of  peace,  and  regularly  performed  the  exercife  of 
pnblic  prayer  till  the  third  day  before  his  difiblution  ; from 
all  which  circumltances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  he  really 
believed  the  truth  of  his  million,  and  that  he  derived  confola- 
tion  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  conferred  great  bene- 
fits on  mankind.  This  may  be  eaiily  accounted  for  by 
the  confidcration  that  enthufiafm  was  bknded  in  a very  con- 
fiderable  degree  with  his  impoiture.  The  choice  of  Abu- 
boker  to  ftipply  his  place  indicated  his  refpeCt  for  this  an- 
cient and  faithful  friend,  as  he  feefns  to  have  thought  him  a 
fit  fucceffor  in  the  facerdotal  and  regal  office.  When  his 
faculties  were  perceptibly  impaired  he  wilhed  to  dictate  a di- 
vine book,  which  fhould  contain  the  form  and  fubftance  of 
all  his  revelations ; but  a difpute  ariiing  in  his  chamber, 
whether  he  Ihouid  be  allowed  to  fuperiede  the  authority  of 
the  Koran,  he  was  under  a neceffity  of  reproving  the  in- 
decent vehemence  of  his  difciples.  If  any  credit  may  be 
given  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions,  he  main- 
tained to  the  lad  moments  of  his  life  and  in  confidential  in- 
tercourfe  with  his  family,  the  dignity  of  an  apoftle  and  the 
faith  of  an  enthufiaft ; deferibing  the  vilits  of  Gabriel,  and 
expreffing  his  lively  confidence,  not  only  in  the  mercy, 
but  the  favour,  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  a familiar  dif- 
courfe  he  had  mentioned  his  fpecial  prerogative,  That 
the  angel  of  death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  foul  till 
he  had  refpeCtfully  afked  the  permiffion  of  the  prophet. 
The  requeft  being  granted,  Mahomet  fell  into  the  agony 
of  diffolution,  and  expired  in  the  arms  or  on  a carpet 
near  the  feet  of  his  favourite  wife,  Ayefha,  the  daughter 
of  Abubeker,  in  the  month  of  dune,  A.D.  632,  Hegira 
11,  at  the  age  of  63.  Some  of  his  followers  would  not 
tor  a time  believe  the  reality  or  poffibilitv  of  his  death, 
till  Abubeker  calmly  reafoned  them  out  of  their  delufion. 
He  was  interred  at  Medina,  in  a grave  dug  beneath  the  bed 


on  which  he  lay  in  the  apartment  of  Ayefha,  over  which 
a magnificent  building  was  ereCted  by  one  of  the  fucceeding 
caliphs.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  mention,  unlefs  with  a 
view  of  expofing  it,  the  vulgar  and  ridiculous  ftory  invented 
and  propagated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  Mahomet’s 
tomb  is  fuipended  in  the  air  at  Mecca,  by  the  aCtion  of 
equal  and  potent  load-ftones : for  he  was  not  buried  at 

Mecca,  and  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has  been  vifited  by 
millions,  is  placed  on  the  ground.  The  number  of  his  wives, 
all  of  whom  except  Ayefha  were  widows,  was  at  leaft 
fifteen  : by  Khadijah  he  had  four  children,  one  of  whom, 

. Fatima,  the  bell  beloved  of  his  daughters,  and  married  to 
Ali,  furvived  him  ; and  he  had  alio  a fon,  by  his  Egyptian 
concubine,  Mary,  whofe  name  was  Ibrahim,  and  who  died 
not  long  before  him.  However  Mahome?  might  reftnCt  the 
incontinence  of  his  difciples  by  the  precepts  of  his  religion, 
he  claimed  a fpecial  exemption  for  himfelf,  and  pretended  a 
fpecial  revelation  which  difpenfed  with  his  obfervance  of  the 
laws  which  he  impofed  upon  his  nation.  During  the  life  of 
Khadijah,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  24  years,  he  feems  to  have  reflrained  his 
ruling  paffion  within  due  bounds ; but  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  authority,  this  paffion  gained  ftrength,  and  he 
made  his  religion  fubfervient  to  the  illicit  indulgence  of  it- 
Befides  his  numerous  wives,  he  allowed  himfelf  in  a variety 
of  amours,  which  were  prohibited  by  his  own  laws.  His 
connection  with  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  his  enfranchifed  fer- 
vant  and  adopted  fon,  Zeid,  gave  great  offence  to  fome  of 
his  friends.  Zeid,  in  order  to  gratify  his  tnafter,  confented 
to  her  being  divorced  ; and  the  prophet,  whofe  religion  was 
eaiily  accommodated  to  his  paffions  and  intereft,  feigned  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  recorded  in  a chapter  of  the  Koran, 
which  authorifed  him  to  marry  her,  notwithftanding  a de- 
gree of  affinity  that  had  been  always  regarded  by  the  Arabs 
as  an  abfclute  prohibition.  Hafna,  the  daughter  of  Omar, 
who  was  one  of  his  wives,  difeovered  him  in  an  improper 
fituation  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive ; but  in  order  to 
filence  her  reproaches,-  he  promifed  never  to  repeat  the  of- 
fence. Finding,  however,  that  the  circumftance  was  di- 
vulged to  his  other  wives,  and  that  they  concurred  in 
refenting  it,  he  withdrew  from  them  all  for  a month,  and 
fpent  the  time  in  company  with  Mary  ; and  in  order  to  juf- 
tify  his  infidelity  and  violation  of  an  oath,  he  recurred  to 
his  ufual  pradtice  of  producing  a new  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
containing  a fpecial  difpenfation.  We  may  indeed  be  afto- 
niihed  that  fucceffive  forgeries  of  this  kind,  intended  to 
anfwer  purpofes  of  perfonal  and  licentious  gratification, 
fhould  not  have  excited  a prejudice  in  the  minds  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  of  his  countrymen  in  general,  which  would  have 
defeated  all  his  efforts  for  propagating  his  impofture.  But 
we  fhould  recolleCt  the  difpofition  and  character  of  the 
Arabs,  whofe  libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity.  (Ammian  Marcell.  1.  xiv.  c.  4.) 
Much  has  been  faid  by  Mahometan  writers  in  praife  of  the 
corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of  the  Arabian  prophet ; 
and  though  we  cannot  allow  the  very  extraordinary  qualities 
which  have  been  aicribed  to  him,  it  mult  be  acknowledged 
that  he  poffeffed  various  accomplifhments,  fome  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed,  and  a verfatility  of  talents  and 
charaCler,  that  ferved  to  raife  him  above  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  qualify  him  for  the  undertaking  in  which  he  em- 
barked. “ Could  I truly  delineate,”  avs  Gibbon,  “ the 
portrait  of  an  hero,  the  fleeting  refemblance  would  not 
equally  apply  to  the  folitary  of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher 
of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of 
a mighty  revolution  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a 
pious  and  contemplative  difpofition  : fo  foon  as  marriage 
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had  raifed  him  above  the  preffure  of  want,  he  avoided  the 
paths  of  ambition  and  avarice ; and  till  the  age  of  40,  he 
lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  without  a name. 
The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  moft  congenial  to  nature  and 
reafon ; and  a flight  converfation  with  the  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians  would  teach  him  to  defpife  and  deteft  the  idolatry  of 
Mecca.”  Indeed,  for  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  his 
religious  fyftem  he  was  indebted  to  Judaifmand  Chriftianity  : 
but  his  rude  and  barbarous  civil  policy,  being  rendered  im- 
mutable by  its  alliance  with  religion,  an  alliance  that  is  in- 
congruous and  unnatural,  has  prevented  every  kind  of  meli- 
oration and  improvemement  in  thofe  countries  where  his 
laws  are  received.  “ It  was  the  duty  of  a man  and  a citizen 
to  refcue  his  country  from  fin  and  error.  The  energy  of 
a mind  inceffantly  bent  on  the  fame  object  would  convert  a 
general  obligation  into  a particular  call ; the  warm  fug- 
geftions  of  the  underftanding  or  the  fancy  would  be  felt  as 
the  infpirations  of  heaven  ; the  labour  of  thought  would  ex- 
fpire  in  rapture  and  vifion  ; and  the  inward  fenfation,  the  in- 
vifible  monitor,  would  be  defcribed  with  the  form  and  attri- 
butes of  an  angel  of  God.  From  enthufiafm  to  impofture 
the  ftep  is  perilous  and  flippery  : the  daemon  of  Socrates 
(fee  Daemon)  affords  a memorable  inftance  how  a wife  man 
may  deceive  himfelf,  how  a good  man  may  deceive  others, 
how  the  confcience  may  (lumber  in  a mixed  and  middle  ftate 
between  felf-illufion  and  voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may  be- 
lieve that  the  original  motions  of  Mahomet  were  thofe  of 
pure  and  genuine  benevolence  ; but  a human  miffionary  is 
incapable  of  cherifhing  the  obffinate  unbelievers  who  rejeft 
his  claims,  defpife  his  arguments,  and  perfecute  his  life — 
"hence  “ the  paflions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled 
in  the  bofom  of  Mahomet.” — “ The  injuftice  ot  Mecca,  and 
the  choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a prince, 
the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  armies.” — “ In  the 
exercife  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate 
of  the  ftern  rigour  of  fanaticifm,  to  comply  in  fome  mea- 
fure  with  the  prejudices  and  paflions  of  his  followers,  and 
to  employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  inllruments  of 
their  falvation  : the  ufe  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and 
injuftice,  was  often  fubfervient  to  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  ; and  Mahomet  commanded  and  approved  the  affaflina- 
tion  of  the  Jews  and  idolaters,  who  had  efcaped  from  the 
field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  fuch  afts,  the  chara&er 
of  Mahomet  muft  have  been  gradually  ftained  ; and  the  in- 
fluence of  fuch  pernicious  habits  would  be  poorly  com- 
penfated  by  the  practice  of  the  perfonal  and  focial  virtues 
which  are  neceflary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a prophet 
among  his  fedtaries  and  friends.  Of  his  laft  years,  ambition 
was  the  ruling  pafiion  ; and  a politician  will  fufpedl,  that  he 
fecretly  fmiled  (the  victorious  impoftor  !)  at  the  enthufiafm 
of  his  youth  and  the  credulity  of  his  profelytes.”  Ma- 
homet, in  his  private  and  domeftic  life,  feems  to  have 
defpifed  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  to  have  fubmitted  to  the 
menial  offices  of  the  family.  The  interdiction  of  wine  was 
confirmed  by  his  example,  and  his  ordinary  food  confilled  of 
barley-bread,  milk  and  honey,  dates  and  water.  Although  he 
indulged  himfelf  in  fenfual  gratifications,  the  incontinence  of 
his  c»untrymen  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and  religious  laws 
of  the  Koran  : their  inceftuous  alliances  were  blamed  ; the 
boundlefs  licence  of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  four  legitimate 
wives  or  concubines ; their  rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowu-y 
were  equitably  determined ; the  freedom  of  divorce  was 
difcouraged  ; adultery  was  condemned  as  a capital  offence  ; 
and  fornication,  in  either  fex,  was  punifhed  with  an  hun- 
dred ftripes. 

It  is  a natural  inquiry  how  Mahomet,  without  literature, 
without  pretending  to  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and 


without  a character  that  entitled  him  to  veneration  among 
perfons  who  made  any  pretence  to  religion  and  virtue,  fe- 
cured  the  fuccefs  of  a fyftem  of  dodtrine  and  practice,  which 
muft  have  appeared  to  all  but  lus  prejudiced  followers  to 
have  originated  in  enthefuifm  and  impofttire  ? — a fyftem 
which  reftridted  the  boundlefs  licence  of  Arabian  idolatry ; 
which  impofed  obligations  of  prayer,  purification,  and  alms- 
giving, that  wrere  burther.iomc ; and  which  undermined  the 
intereft  and  influence  of  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  and 
affluent  of  hi*  countrymen  ? The  bafis  of  his  dodtrine,  we 
have  already  faid,  was  the  truth  of  the  unity  and  fpiritual 
nature  of  the  deity  : this  truth  muft  have  approved  itfelf  to 
the  minds  of  the  thoughtful ; and  the  vulgar  would  be  al- 
lured by  the  profpedts  which  he  held  out  to  them  of  a future 
happinefs,  adapted  to  their  groffer  appreheniions  and  paf- 
fions.  Whilft  we  admit  that,  in  the  early  period  of  his 
pretended  million,  he  might  have  been  adtuated  by  a Cncere 
defire  of  ameliorating  the  faith  and  manners  of  his  country- 
men, and  allow  his  character  to  have  pofleffed  fome  traits  of 
the  patriot  and  reformer,  pride  and  ambition  were  his  ruling 
principles  ; and  his  diferiminating  character  muft  be  that  of 
an  ufurper  and  impoftor,  w'ho  owed  his  fuccefs  more  to  the 
accommodating  nature  of  his  dodtrine,  and  to  the  power  of 
the  fword,  than  to  any  other  caufe.  “ Are  we  furprifed,” 
fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  “ that  a multitude  of  profelytes  fhould 
embrace  the  do f trine  and  the  paflions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic  ? 
In  the  herefies  of  the  church,  the  fame  feduction  has  been 
tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles  to  that  of 
the  reformers.  Does  it  feem  incredible  that  a private  citizen 
fhould  grafp  the  fword  and  the  feeptre,  fubdue  his  native 
country,  and  eredt  a monarchy  by  his  vidtorious  arms  ? In 
the  moving  pidture  of  the  dynafties  of  the  laft  one  hundred 
fortunate  ufurpers,  none  have  anfen  from  a bafer  origin, 
furmounted  more  formidable  obftacles,  and  filled  a larger 
fcope  of  empire  and  conqueft.  Mahomet  was  alike  inftrudted 
to  preach  and  to  fight ; and  the  union  of  thefe  oppofite 
qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his 
fuccefs : the  operation  of  force  and  perfuafion,  of  enthufiafm 
and  fear,  continually  adted  on  each  other,  till  every  barrier 
yielded  to  their  irrefiftible  power.  His  voice  invited  the 
Arabs  to  freedom  and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  darling  paflions  in  this  world  and  the 
other.  The  reltraints  which  he  impofed  were  requifite  to 
eitablifh  the  credit  of  the  prophet,  and  to  exercife  the 
obedience  of  the  people : and  the  only  objedtion  to  his  fuc- 
cefs was  his  rational  creed  of  the  unity  and  perfections  of 
God.  It  is  not  the  propagation,  but  the  permanency  of  his 
religion  that  deferves  our  wonder  : the  fame  pure  and  perfedt 
imprefiion,  which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  is  pre- 
ferved,  after  the  revolutions  of  12  centuries,  by  the  Indian, 
the  African,  and  the  Turkifh  profelytes  of  the  Koran.” — 
The  Turkifh  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  an  increafe  of 
fplendour  and  fize,  reprefents  the  humble  tabernacle  eredted 
at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Mahomet.  The  Mahometans 
have  uniformly  withftood  the  temptation  of  reducing  the 
objedt  of  their  faith  and  devotion  to  a level  with  the  lenfes 
and  imagination  of  man.  “ I believe  in  one  God,  and  Ma- 
homet the  apottle  of  God,”  is  the  Ample  and  invariable  pro- 
fefiion  of  Iflam.  The  intellectual  image  of  the  Deity  has 
never  been  degraded  by  any  vifible  idol,  &c.  “ From  the 

Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as 
the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology  but  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurifprudence ; and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
adtions  and  the  property  of  mankind  are  guarded  by  the 
infallible  and  immutable  fandtion  of  the  will  of  God.” 
In  a review  of  the  caufes  which  feem  to  have  facilitated 
the  original  fuccefs  of  Mahometanifm,  profeflor  White 
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(Sermons,  ii.)  traces  them  in  the  feandalous  divifions  and 
deplorable  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  church ; in  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  Hate  of  Arabia  ; in  the  independence  and 
want  of  union  among  its  tribes ; in  the  grofs  ignorance 
(particularly  with  regard  to  religion)  of  its  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  inhabitants ; and,  lallly,  in  the  nature  and  genius 
of  Mahometanifm  itfelf ; in  the  fafeinating  allurements  of 
its  promifed  rewards,  in  their  agreeablenefs  to  the  propen- 
lities  of  corrupt  nature  in  general,  and  to  thofe  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  warmer  climates  in  particular;  in  the  artful  ac- 
commodation of  its  do&rines  and  its  rites  to  the  precon- 
ceived opinions,  the  favourite  paflions,  and  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  of  thofe  to  whom  it  wa3  addrelfed  ; in  the  poetic 
elegance  with  which  its  doCtrines,  its  precepts,  and  its 
hillories  were  adorned,  and  in  the  captivating  manner  in 
which  they  were  delivered.  As  the  corrupt  and  diftra&ed 
Hate  of  the  Chriftian  church  had  originally  afliited  the  rife, 
fo  did  it  operate  with  ftill  greater  force  in  favour  of  the 
fnbfequent  progrefs  of  Mahometan  impofture.  If,  indeed, 
we  allow  to  this  caufe  its  proper  influence ; if  we  conlider 
the  weaknefs  of  the  furrounding  nations,  and  the  natural 
Itrcngth  of  Arabia,  now  colle&ed  and  pointed  to  one  object ; 
if  we  reflect  on  that  fervour  of  zeal,  and  that  wildnefs  of 
enthufiafin,  which  were  now  fuperadded  to  the  native  valour 
of  a hardy  and  warlike  people  ; we  fhall  ceafe  to  wonder  at 
the  victories  and  triumphs  they  obtained  over  the  lukew’arm 
and  degenerate  defenders  of  the  gofpel.  Of  thefe  victories 
and  thefe  triumphs,  the  propagation  of  their  new  faith  was 
the  profefled  objeft  and  deiign:  thus,  by  violence  and  blood- 
flied  had  the  prophet  himfelf  finally  eftablifhed  his  religion 
among  his  countrymen  ; and  thus  had  he  exprefsly  com- 
manded his  followers  to  extend  it  over  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth.  Of  the  continuance  of  Mahometanifm,  when  thus 
eftablifhed,  and  of  its  exiftence  to  the  prefent  times,  various 
caufes  might  be  afligned,  whofe  joint  operation  would  be 
fufficient  to  account  fully  for  the  effeCt,  without  having 
recourfe  to  any  miraculous  or  particular  interpofition  of  pro- 
vidence. Of  thefe  caufes  we  fhall  fatisfy  ourfclves  with 
mentioning  only  one,  which  appears  to  be  of  peculiar  force 
and  importance.  In  almoft  all  thofe  countries,  which  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Mahomet,  fo  intimate  is  the  con- 
nection, fo  abfolute  the  dependence  of  the  civil  government 
on  religion,  that  any  change  in  the  latter  mult  neceffarily 
and  inevitably  involve  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  former. 
The  Koran  is  not,  like  the  gofpel,  to  be  confidered  merely 
as  the  ftandard  by  which  the  religious  opinions,  the  worfhip, 
and  the  practice  of  its  followers  arc  legulated  ; but  it  is  a 
political  fyftem ; on  this  foundation  the  throne  itfelf  is 
erefted  ; from  hence  every  law  of  the  ftate  is  derived  ; and 
bv  this  authority  every  queftion  of  life  and  of  property  is 
finally  decided.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  every 
country  where  Mahometanifm  had  been  once  received  and 
eftablifhed,  the  circumftance  now  mentioned  muft  have  ope- 
rated with  uncommon  weight  to  crufh  any  important  innova- 
tion in  religion  fince  from  this  infeparable  connection  be- 
tween the  fanCtions  of  religion  and  thofe  of  the  ftate,  every 
fuch  innovation  would  be  confidered  in  no  other  light,  than 
as  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  civil  government,  to  loofen  the 
bands  of  fociety,  and  to  deftroy  every  privilege  of  law,  and 
every  fecurity  of  property. 

Mahomet  was  fucceeded  by  Abubeker,  agreeably  to  the 
wiihes  of  the  deceafed  prophet ; who,  after  a reign  of  two 
years,  was  followed  by  Omar;  and  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
government,  he  received  a mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of 
an  aflaflin,  and  made  way  for  the  fuccellion  of  Othmar,  the 
fectetary  of  Mahomet.  After  the  third  Caliph,  24  years 
after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  Ali  was  inverted,  by  the 
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popular  choice,  with  the  regal  and  facerdotal  office.  Among 
the  numerous  biographers  of  Mahomet,  we  may  reckon 
Abulfeda,  Maracci,  Savary,  Sale,  Prideaux,  Boulainvilhers, 
D’Herbelot,  Gagnier,  Gibbon,  and  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory.  See  Alcoran 
and  Mahometanism. 

Mahomet  I.,  fultan  of  the  Turk's,  born  about  the  year 
1374,  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Bajazet,  who  was  dethroned 
by  Tamerlane.  After  his  brother  Solyman  had  loft  his 
life  in  the  war  with  Mufa,  he  declared  himfelf  his  avenger, 
and  being  aflifted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel,  defeated 
Mufa,  who  was  killed  in  the  field,  or  made  captive  and  put 
to  death  by  Mahomet’s  orders.  The  vi&or  was  proclaimed 
fultan  at  Adrianople  in  1413,  which  city  he  made  the  feat 
of  his  empire.  Soon  after  his  acd  *ion,  he  palled  over  with 
an  army  into  Leffer  Alia,  and  did  much  mifehief  there. 
After  having  fubdued  Servia,  part  of  Selavonia,  and  Mace- 
donia, and  reduced  to  obedience  the  provinces  of  Lefler 
Afia,  he  died  in  the  year  1421,  having  reigned  eight  years 
with  diferetion  and  fuccefs,  and  leaving  behind  him  a cha- 
racter refpcdtable  for  juftice  and  clemency.  Univer.  Hill. 
Gibbon. 

Mahomet  II. J emperor  of  the  Turks,  named  “ The 
Great,”  and  “ The  Victorious,”  fon  of  fultan  Amurath, 
or  Morad  1 1.,  was  born  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  and  received 
an  education  verv  iuperior  to  that  generally  bellowed  oa 
the  princes  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  He  was  well  fkillcd  in 
five  languages,  and  was  converfant  in  hiftory  and  geography. 
During  the  life  of  his  father,  he  twice  aflumed  the  fove- 
reignty,  and  twice  relinquilhed  it,  at  the  command  of  his 
parent.  He  made  no  oppofition  to  his  father’s  will,  but 
never  forgave  the  mini  Hers  who  were  the  advifers  of  the 
meafure.  One  of  his  firft  aCls,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople,  which  commenced  in  the 
fpring  of  1453  ; he  caufed  cannon  of  a prodigious  fize  to 
be  caft,  and  alfembled  a vaft  army  from  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, with  a great  fleet.  He  fuperintended  the  operations 
himfelf,  and  by  a feverity  that  puniflied  the  fmalleft  difobe- 
dience  with  death,  and  the  moft  magnificent  promifes  of 
reward,  he  Simulated  the  exertions  of  his  troops.  The  vaft 
difparity  of  force  between  the  aflailants  and  defenders,  leaves 
little  room  for  admiring  the  military  flail  and  provvefs  of 
the  victorious  party.  The  fultan,  refolved  to  carry  his 
point,  let  it  coft  what  it  would,  drove  on  his  men  to  the 
attack,  and  it  was  by  numbers  that  the  final  fuccefs  was 
obtained.  (See  Constantinople.)  It  was  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  1433,  that  the  general  afiault  was  made  which 
determined  the  fate  of  that  city.  After  a gallant  refiftance 
with  his  few  faithful  followers,  the  laft  Greek  emperor  loft 
his  life  in  the  prefs,  and  the  Turks  burft  into  the  city 
through  the  breaches  of  the  walls.  Mahomet  fullied  his 
viClory  by  the  moft  brutal  conduCt,  but  as  he  determined  to 
fix  the  feat  of  his  empire  in  this  admirable  fituation,  he 
repaired  and  repeopled  the  city  partly  from  his  own  fubjeCts, 
and  partly  from  the  fugitive  Greeks,  to  whom  he  allowed 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  The  great  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  was  converted  into  a mofque,  and  the  crefeent 
took  place  of  the  crofs,  in  this  fecond  capital  of  Chrilleu- 
dom.  After  the  event,  the  wellern  writers  give  Mahomet 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Turks.  Aimolt  the  whole: 
reign  of  this  monarch  was  fpent  in  martial  projeAs,  which 
rendered  him  equally  the  terror  of  the  Chriftian  world,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Mahometan.  His  conquefts  were  very 
numerous : he  invaded  Sei  via,  and  made  it  tributary  ; he 
took  Mitylene,  the  ancient  Lelbos,  with  the  other  illands, 
and  reduced  Bofnia  under  his  dominion,  which,  however, 
was  afterwards  recovered  by  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary. 
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He  fubdued  Caramania,  the  fovereigns  of  which  had  long 
been  the  moit  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Turkifh  fultans. 
He  conquered  Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  and  wrefted 
Kaffa  in  Crim  Tartary  from  the  Genoefe.  One  of  his  lateffi 
attempts  was  the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  in  which  he  was  rendered 
unfuccefsfnl  by  the  valour  of  the  knights.  He,  however, 
as  a compenfation  for  this  difafter,  captured  Otranto  in 
Italy,  which  gave  him  a footing  in  that  country ; but  to 
him  this  was  of  little  ufe  ; his  end  was  haftily  approaching  ; 
he  died  in  the  month  of  May  14S1,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one, 
after  a reign  of  thirty  years.  The  vigour  of  mind  and  body, 
and  the  loftinefs  of  enterprize  by  which  this  conqueror  was 
charafterifed,  raife  him  vaftly  above  the  mere  poffeffors  of 
an  hereditary  throne.  His  fucceffes,  however,  were  chiefly 
Obtained  by  the  force  of  numbers,  urged  on  by  an  unfeeling 
defpotifm,  and  it  has  been  afferted  that  he  generally  failed 
in  the  conteft  with  combined  (kill  and  valour.  The  evils 
which  he  brought  upon  Chriftendom  have  caufed  his  moral 
qualities  to  be  painted  in  the  darkeft  colours  by  its  writers. 
He  has  been  accufed  of  irreligion,  perhaps  chiefly  from  the 
tolerant  fpirit  which  direfted  his  eonduft  towards  the  van- 
quifhed  of  different  religions  ; yet  he  difplayed  the  ufual  zeal 
of  princes  in  founding  fplendid  edifices  for  the  public  worfhip 
of  the  eftablilhed  faith.  Univer.  Hift.  Gibbon. 

Mahomet  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  fon  of  Amu- 
rath  III.,  was  born  in  1564,  and  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1596.  The  firft  aft  of  his 
infamous  reign  was  the  murder  of  nineteen  brothers,  and  of 
ten  of  his  father’s  wives  from  whom  offspring  might  be  appre- 
hended. Having  thus  fecured  his  throne,  he  gave  himfelf 
up  to  indolence  and  fenfuality,  little  attentive  to  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  which  were  feldom  more  unprofperous  than 
in  this  reign.  In  his  contelfs  with  neighbouring  powers  he 
was  commonly  unfuccefsful.  A feries  of  difalters  excited 
againft  him  a confpiracy,  to  quell  which,  he  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  facrificing  fome  of  his  officers,  and  Danifliing  the 
queeir  mother  from  his  counfele.  Mahomet  died  in  1603, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  about 
eight  years. 

Mahomet  IV.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  born  ir  1642, 
and  fucceeded  his  depofed  father  Ibrahim  in  1649.  During 
his  minority  the  government  was  adminillered  by  his  mother, 
affifted  by  a council  of  balhaws.  He  found  his  country  at 
war  with  the  Venetians,  which  was  continued  with  various 
fuccefs.  The  empire  at  home  was  convulfed  by  the  revolt 
of  the  balhaiv  of  Aleppo,  who  at  firft  gained  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  grand  vizier,  but  in  the  end  loft  his  life. 
In  the  year  1660,  war  was  rekindled  with  great  vigour  in 
Hungary,  and  the  Turkifh  arms  were  at  firft  fuccefsful. 
A great  viftory  gained  by  Montecucuii,  the  imperial  general 
at  Raab,  in  1664,  inclined  the  Ottoman  court  to  a peace, 
which  was  foon  after  concluded.  The  conqueft  of  the 
ifland  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians  in  1669,  after  a fiege 
of  25  years,  was  one  of  the  moll  memorable  events  of  this 
reign.  A war  with  Poland  in  1672,  was  terminated  with  a 
peace  very  humiliating  to  the  Poles,  but  the  nation  refufed 
to  ratify  it,  and  John  Sobiefki  in  the  following  year  gave 
the  Turks  a complete  defeat  at  Choczim,  which  circuin- 
ftance  was  the  means  of  raifing  him  to  the  Polifh  throne. 
After  this,  for  feveral  years,  the  tide  fet  in  ftrongly  againft 
the  Turks.  A career  of  ill  fortune  excited  difeontents 
among  them,  and  the  army  broke  out  into  a fierce  mutiny. 
Quitting  their  camp  near  Belgrade,  they  marched  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  fent  before  them  a demand  of  the  grand 
vizier’s  head  ; which  was  granted.  They  next  upbraided  the 
fultan  with  his  negleft  of  public  affairs,  and  entreated  him 
to  refign  a government  which  he  had  proved  himfelf  unfit 


to  eonduft.  Mahomet,  as  a meafure  of  felf-defence,  de- 
termined to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  but  being  apprifed  of 
his  intention,  they  took  methods  of  faving  thcmfelves  from 
the  threatened  danger.  At  length  Mahomet  fubmitted  to 
pronounce  the  decree  of  his  own  refignation.  He  quitted 
the  throne  in  1687,  and  was  confined  to  his  apartment, 
where  he  furvived  till  the  year  1691.  He  left  two  fons, 
who  afterwards  came  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  Ma- 
homet IV.  is  defcribed  as  diftinguifhed  for  jullice,  clemency, 
and  valour,  though  the  hiftory  of  his  reign  is  that  of  his 
generals  and  mimlters  ; his  own  aftivity  was  (hewn  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  in  the  purfuits  of  the  chace.  Univer.  Hift. 

Mahomet  Pigeon , in  Ornithology,  the  common  Englifh 
name  of  a fpecies  of  pigeon,  called  by  Moore  the  colwnha 
Numidica  alba.  It  is  of  the  fame  (hape  and  iize  with  the 
Barbary  pigeon,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  that  fpecies, 
but  is  always  perfectly  white,  which  gives  the  red  circle 
about  the  eyes  a more  lively  look.  See  Columba. 

MAHOMETANISM,  Mahomktism,  or  Moham- 
MEDISM  ; the  fyftem  of  religion  broached  bv  Mahomet,  and 
ftill  adhered  to  by  his  followers.  See  Mahomet. 

Mahometanifm  is  embraced  by  the  Turks,  Perfians,  and 
feveral  nations  among  the  Africans,  and  many  among  the 
Eaft  Indians. 

Brerewood  fays,  that  if  we  divide  the  known  countries 
of  the  earth  into  thirty  equal  parts,  five  of  them  are  Chrif- 
tians,  fix  Mahometan,  and  nineteen  Pagan. 

The  fyftem  of  Mahometanifm  is  contained  in  the  Koran, 
commonly  called  the  jllcoran;  which  fee. 

The  firft  and  chief  article  of  the  Mahometan  creed  is, 
that  there  is  no  other  God  but  one  God  ; which  they  have  from 
the  Koran,  whtre  thefe  words  are  repea: ed  inceffantly  : 
there  is  no  other  God  but  he.  Tour  God  is  the  only  God.  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  but  I.  Tins  grand  axiom 
of  their  theology  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Jews, 
who  were  continually  rehearfing  thofe  words  of  Deutero- 
nomy, Hear,  0 Ifruel ; the  Lord  our  God  is  One. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Mahometans  account  all  fuch  as 
own  any  thing  of  number  in  the  divinity,  to  be  infidels  or 
idolaters.  And  accordingly,  one  of  the  firft  leffons  they 
teach  their  children  is,  that  Gcd  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
and,  confequently,.  can  have  no  children.  (See  the  2d, 
57th,  and  yiith  chapters  of  the  Koran.)  Hence,  the 
profelytes  of  Mahomet,  from  India  to  Morocco,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Unitarians and  the 
danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by  the  interdiftiou 
of  images. 

The  fecond. article  of  Mahometanifm  confifts  in  this,  that 
Mahomet  was  J'ent  from  God.  By  which  they  exclude  all 
other  religions  ; under  pretence  that  their  prophet  was  the 
laft  and  greateft  of  all  the  prophets  that  God  would  ever 
fend,  and  that  as  the  Jewifh  religion  ceafed  with  the  coming 
of  the  Mefiiah,  fo  likewife  the  Chriitian  religion  was  to  be 
abrogated  with  the  coming  of  Mahomet.  Not  but  they 
own  Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrilt  to  have  been  great  prophets; 
but  Mahomet  they  hold  to  be  “ The  Prophet,”  by  way  of 
excellence,  commiffioned  to  purge  the  holy  feriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tellament,  which  they  allow,  from  the  cor- 
ruption introduced  in  them  by  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and 
to  reftore  the  law  of  God  to  its  original  purity  ; and  the 
paraclete  or  comforter  promifed  in  the  feriptures. 

The  Mahometans  call  their  religion  IJlam,  denoting,  as 
fome  fay,  refignation  or  J'ubmiffion  to  the  iervice  3nd  com- 
mands of  God;  but,  according  to  others,  formed  from  'he 
root  Jeilama , fignifying  to  be faved  and,  therefore,  the  fame 
with  the  religion  or Jlate  of  fihation  ; and  they  divide  it  into 
two  diftinft  parts,  viz.  inuin,  i.  e.jaith  or  theory ; and  din. 
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i.  e.  religion  or  praSice  : and  teach  that  it  is  built  on  five  fun- 
damental points,  one  belonging  to  faith  and  the  other  four 
to  practice. 

Under  the  confefiion  of  faith  already  recited,  they  com- 
prehend fix  diltindt  branches,  viz.  belief  in  God  ; in  his 
angels  ; in  his  fcriptures  ; in  hts  prophets  ; in  the  refurrec- 
tion  and  day  of  judgment ; and  in  God’s  abfolute  decree  and 
predetermination  both  of  good  and  evil.  The  four  points 
relating  to  pradlice,  are  prayer,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended thofe  walhings  or  purifications  which  are  neceffary 
preparations  required  before  prayer ; alms,  fading,  and  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Their  faith  in  God  has  been  already 
mentioned  : with  refpedt  to  their  opinion  of  angels,  they 
believe  them  to  have  pure  and  fubtile  bodies,  created  of  fire, 
and  that  they  are  differently  employed,  in  writing  down  the 
actions  of  men,  or  in  carrying  the  throne  of  God,  and 
other  fer vices.  The  four  angels,  whom  they  regard  as 

molt  diftinguifhed  by  God’s  favour,  and  on  account  of  the 
offices  affigned  them,  are  Gabriel,  called  the  holy  fpirit, 
and  tlie  angel  of  revelations,  and  fuppofed  to  be  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  confidence  of  God,  and  employed  in  writ- 
ing down  the  divine  decrees  ; Michael,  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Jews ; Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  who  fepa- 
rater.  men’s  fouls  from  their  bodies ; and  Ifrafil,  whofe 
office  it  will  be  to  found  the  trumpet  at  the  refurre&ion. 
They  alfo  believe  that  two  guardian  angels,  changed  every 
day,  attend  on  every  man,  to  obferve  and  write  down  his 
actions.  Their  whole  doCtrine  concerning  angels  they  have 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who  learned  the  names  and  offices 
ot  thofe  beings  from  the  Perfians.  The  devil,  called  by  Ma- 
homet “ Eb'is,”  from  his  defpair,  was  one  of  thofe  angels, 
who  are  nearcll  to  God’s  prefence,  called  Azazil,  and  fell, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran,  for  refufing  to  pay 
homage  to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God.  They  alfo  ad- 
mit an  intermediate  order  of  beings,  Called  genii,  fome  of 
which  arc  good,  and  others  bad  ; and  capable  of  future  fal- 
vation  or  condemnation,  as  men  are,  whence  Mahomet  pre- 
tended, that  he  was  fent  for  the  converlion  of  genii  as  well 
as  of  men. 

As  to  the  fcriptures,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the 
Koran,  that  God,  in  divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave  re- 
velations of  his  will  in  writing  to  feveral  prophets,  the 
whole,  and  every  word  of  which,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  everj^good  Moflem  to  believe.  Mahomet  acknowledges 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  Pfalms,  and  Gofpel, 
and  often  appeals  to  the  confonancy  of  the  Koran  with 
thofe  writings,  and  to  the  prophecies,  which  he  pretended, 
were  contained  concerning  himfelf,  which  the  Jews  and 
Chriltiaus  have  fuppreffed. 

Betides  thefe  books,  the  Mahometans  take  notice  of  the 
writings  of  Daniel  and  feveral  other  prophets,  and  even 
cite  them,  but  they  do  not  believe  them  to  be  divine  ferip- 
ture,  or  of  any  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  Among 
the  prophets,  in  number  224,000  according  to  fome,  and 
124,000  according  to  others,  they  reckon  313  apoltles, 
bearing  fpccial  commiffion  to  reclaim  mankind  from  infi- 
delity and  fnpefllition  ; fix  of  whom  were  entrufted  with 
new  laws  or  difpenfations,  fucceffively  abrogating  the  pre- 
ceding : thefe  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moles,  Jefus, 
and  Mahomet. 

At  death,  they  maintain,  that  the  bodies  of  thofe,  who 
believe  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  million  of  Mahomet, 
relt  in  peace,  find  are  refreffied  with  the  air  of  paradife  ; 
otherwife  they  are  grievoufly  tormented.  The  fouls  of  the 
former  are  conveyed  to  heaven,  where  a place  is  affigned 
them  according  to  their  merit  and  degree ; thofe  of  the 
wicked  are  tormented,  till  they  are  rejoined  to  their  bodies 


at  the  refurredtion  ; the  approach  of  which  will  be  know* 
by  certain  figns  that  precede  it : thefe  are  the  Ieffer  and"  the 
greater  figns  : the  latter  of  which  are  the  fun’s  rifing  in  the 
weft.  ; the  appearance  of  a monftrous  beaft,  which  (hall 
rife  out  of  the  earth  in  the  temple  of  Mecca  ; war  with  the 
Greeks  and  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  ; the  coming  of 
Anti-Chriil  ; the  defeent  of  Jefus  on  earth  ; war  with  the 
Jews  ; the  eruption  of  Gog  and  Magog  ; a fmoke  which 
(hall  fill  the  whole  earth  ; an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  ; the  re- 
turn of  the  Arabs  to  the  worlhip  of  their  ancient  idols ; 
the  difcovery  of  a vaft  heap  of  goid  and  filver  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  Euphrates ; the  demolition  of  the  temple  of 
Mecca  by  the  Ethiopians ; the  fpeaking  of  beads  and  in- 
animate things ; the  breaking  out  of  fire  in  the  province 
of  Hejaz  or  Yemen;  the  appearance  of  a man,  who  fhall 
drive  men  before  him  with  his  ftaff ; the  advent  of  the 
Mohdi,  or  director,  a perfon  ’ of  the  family  of  Mahomet, 
to  govern  the  Arabians,  and  fill  the  world  with  righteouf- 
nefs  ; and  a wind  that  {hall  fweep  away  the  fouls  of  all  who 
have  but  a grain  of  faith  in  their  hearts.  But  the  immediate 
fign  of  the  refurredtion  will  be  the  firft  blaft  of  the  trumpet,, 
which  will  be  founded  three  times.  The  day  of  judgment 
will  continue,  as  the  Koran  fays  in  one  place,  1000  years, 
but  according  to  another  paffage,  50,000  years  : the  re- 
furredtion,  fay  they,  will  be  general,  extended  to  all  crea- 
tures,  angels,  genii,  men,  and  animals ; who  will  be  af- 
fembled  on  the  earth,  give  an  account  of  their  adtions,  and 
receive  retribution.  On  this  occafion  each  perfon  will  have 
the  book,  wherein  all  the  adtions  of  his  life  are  written,  de- 
livered to  him,  and  their  works  will  be  weighed  in  a ba- 
lance, which  they  minutely  deferibe.  When  the  examina- 
tion is  finiffied  mutual  retaliation  will  follow  ; which  will 
be  executed  by  taking  away  a proportionable  part  of  the 
good  works  of  him  who  offered  injury  to  another,  and 
adding  it  to  hint  who  fuffered  it.  Brutes  will  be  changed 
into  dull ; and  the  believing  genii  be  affigned  a place  near 
the  confines  of  paradife,  and  the  unbelieving  puniffied  eter- 
nally and  call  into  hell,  with  the  infidels  of  mortal  race. 
After  this  procefs,  the  good  and  wicked  are  conduced  to 
a bridge,  called  Alfirat ; over  which  the  former  fhall  fafeljr 
pafs,  while  Mahomet  and  his  Moflems  lead  the  way,  but 
the  latter  will  fall  down  headlong  into  hell ; where  there 
are  feven  different  apartments,  adapted  to  as  many  diftindt 
claffes  of  the  damned,  who  will  fuffer  both  from  intenfe 
heat  and  exceffive  cold.  In  this  ftate  infidels  only  will  be 
liable  to  eternal  puniffiment ; but  the  Modems  or  believers 
will  be  delivered  thence,  after  they  have  expiated  their 
crimes  by  their  fufferings.  This  place  of  puniffiment  is  fe- 
parated  from  paradife  by  a wall,  called  “ A1  draf,”  fo 
fmall  in  breadth  as  to  admit  the  bleffed  and  damned  to  con- 
verfe  together.  The  righteous,  after  having  paffed  the 
bridge  above-mentioned,  will  be  refreffied  by  drinking  at 
the  pond  of  their  prophet,  and  then  admitted  into  paradife, 
fituated  in  the  feventh  heaven,  and  next  to  the  throne  of 
God  ; where  they  will  feed  on  the  molt  delicious  fruits,  be 
clothed  in  the  molt  fplendid  iilken  garments,  refreffied  with 
rivers  of  water,  wine,  milk,  and  honey,  and  entertained 
with  the  molt  delightful  mufic,  and  the  raviffiing  girls  of 
paradife  with  black  eyes,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe  com- 
pany will  be  a principal  felicity  of  the  faithful. 

It  appears  from  the  Koran,  that  women  as  well  as  men 
will  not  only  be  puniffied  for  their  evil  adtions,  but  alfo  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  their  good  deeds,  and  that  both  will  en- 
joy a perpetual  youth. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  charges 
the  Mahometans  with  maintaining  that  women  have  no 
fouls,  or  if  they  have  any,  that  they  will  perilli  like  th? 
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brutes,  without  any  future  recompence,  is  erroneous.  It 
is,  however,  a general  notion,  that  they  will  not  be  admitted 
into  the  fame  abode  as  the  men,  becaufe  their  places  will  be 
fupplied  by  the  paradifaical  females  already  mentioned. 
One  circumilance  relating  to  thefe  beatified  females,  con- 
formable to  what  Mahomet  had  aflerted  of  the  men,  he  ac- 
quainted his  followers  with  in  the  reply  which  he  made  to 
an  old  woman  ; who  defiring  him  to  intercede  with  God, 
fhat  fhe  might  be  admitted  into  paradife,  was  told  by  him, 
that  no  old  women  would  enter  that  place ; which  caufing 
the  aged  female  to  figh  and  filed  tears,  he  explained  himfelf 
by  faying,  that  God  would  then  make  her  young  again. 

Farther,  the  orthodox  dodrine  with  refped  to  prededina- 
tion  is,  that  every  thing  which  happens  in  this  world  pro- 
ceeded! entirely  from  the  divine  will,  and  is  irrevocably 
fixed  from  all  eternity  in  the  preferved  table  ; God  having 
fecretly  predetermined  not  only  the  adverfe  and  profperous 
fortune  of  every  perfon  in  this  world,  in  the  moil  minute 
particulars,  but  alfo  his  faith  or  infidelity,  his  obedience 
or  difobedience,  and  confequently  his  everlafting  happinefs 
or  milery  after  death  ; which  fate  or  predellination  it  is 
not  poflible  for  any  forefight  or  wifdom  to  avoid. 

Of  this  dodrine  Mahomet  makes  great  ufe  in  his  Koran 
for  the  advancement  of  his  defigns,  encouraging  his  fol- 
lowers to  fight  without  fear,  and  even  defperately,  for  the 
propagation  of  their  faith,  reprefenting  to  them  that  no 
caution  on  their  part  could  avert  their  inevitable  detliny, 
or  prolong  their  lives  for  a moment. 

In  regard  to  the  four  fundamental  points  of  religious  prac- 
tice ; Mahomet  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  the  practice  of 
religion  is  founded  on  cleanlinefs,  which  is  one-half  of  the 
faith,  and  the  key  of  prayer,  without  which  it  will  not  be 
heard  by  God.  Such  is  the  opinion  which  the  Mahometans 
entertain  of  cleanlinefs,  that  it  is  purely  on  this  account  they 
feem  to  have  adopted  circumcifion,  though  it  be  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran.  Mahomet  has  obliged  his  followers  to 
pray  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  at  certain  Hated 
feafons,  turning  their  faces  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
which  is  pointed  to  by  a niche  in  their  mofques  : the  life  and 
fpirit  of  prayer,  they  hold,  are  the  inward  difpofition  of  the 
heart ; nor  do  they  ever  perform  this  duty  in  fumptuous  ap- 
parel, nor  fuffer  their  women  to  attend  them  on  thefe  occa- 
sions, le ft  their  prefence  fhould  infpire  a different  kind  of  de- 
votion from  that  which  is  requilite  in  a place  dedicated  to  the 
worfiiip  of  God. 

Alms,  among  the  Mahometans,  are  legal  and  voluntary  ; 
the  giving  of  which  is  frequently  inculcated  in  the  Koran. 
Hafan,  or  Hofein,  the  fon  of  Ali,  and  grandfon  of  Mahomet, 
is  faid  to  have  thrice  in  his  life  divided  his  fubfiance  equally 
between  himfelf  and  the  poor,  and  twice  to  have  given  away 
all  he  had  ; and  the  generality  of  Mahometans  are  fo  ad- 
dided  to  ads  of  benevolence,  that  they  extend  their  charity 
even  to  brutes.  Falling  is  called  by  Mahomet  the  gate  of 
religion  ; and  his  followers  are  exprefsly  required  to  fall 
during  the  month  of  Ramadan  ; which  they  obferve  by  ab- 
llaimng  from  meat,  drink,  and  women,  from  day-break  till 
fun-fet.  Befides  this,  they  have  feverai  other  voluntary 
falls.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  fo  neceffary  a point  of 
practice,  that,  according  to  a tradition  of  Mahomet,  he  who 
dies  without  performing  it  may  as  well  die  a Jew  or  a Chrif- 
tian  ; and  it  is  exprelsly  commanded  in  the  Koian.  The  va- 
rious ceremonies  preferibed  to  thofe  who  perform  this  pilgri- 
mage are  extreme ly  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and  appear  to  be 
relics  of  idolatrous  fuperlfition.  ' 

Befides  the  fundamental  points  of  faith  and  practice  above 
recited,  the  Mahometans  are  required  by  the  Koran,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  wine,  gaming,  ufury,  divining  by  arrows,  the 


eating  of  blood  and  fwine's  fiefii,  and  whatever  dies  of  it- 
felf,  or  is  (lain  in  honour  of  any  idol,  or  firangled,  or  killed 
by  accident,  or  by  any  other  bead.  The  Koran  allows  po- 
lygamy within  certain  limits  ; forbidding  any  man  to  have 
more  than  four,  whether  wives  or  concubines  : but  Maho- 
met had  the  privilege  of  marrying  as  many  wives,  and  keep- 
ing as  many  concubines  as  he  pleafed.  It  allows  alfo  of  di- 
vorce ; but  feverely  punilhes  fornication  and  adultery. 

Wilful  murder,  though  forbidden  by  the  Koran  under 
the  fevered  penalties  to  be  inflided  in  the  next  life,  is  never- 
thelefs  by  the  fame  book  allowed  to  be  compounded  for,  on 
payment  of  a fine  to  the  family  of  the  deceafed,  and  freeing 
a Modem  from  captivity  ; but  this  commutation  depends  on 
the  choice  of  the  next  of  kin,  who  may  either  accept  or  re- 
fufe  it.  Manfiaughter  was  redeemed  by  fine,  and  the  freeing 
of  a captive  ; and  if  a man  were  not  able  to  do  this,  he  was 
required  to  fad  two  months  together,  by  way  of  penance. 
1'he  fine  for  a man’s  blood  was  let  in  the  “ Sonna”  at  loo 
camels,  and  was  didributed  among  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed. Theft  was  ordered  to  be  punifhed  by  cutting  off 
the  hand.  As  to  injuries  done  to  men  in  their  perfons,  the 
law  of  retaliation,  which  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Mofes, 
is  alfo  approved  by  the  Koran  ; but  it  was  feldom  executed  ; 
the  punilhment  being  generally  turned  into  a muld  or  fine, 
paid  to  the  party  injured.  In  the  punilhment  of  lefier  crimes, 
not  provided  for  by  the  Koran,  the  Mahometans  have  com- 
monly recourfe  to  dripes  or  drubbing,  according  to  the  ufual 
pradlice  of  the  Ealf.  Under  the  head  of  the  civil  laws  of  the 
Mahometans,  we  may  comprehend  the  injunction  of  warring 
againd  infidels,  which  is  repeated  in  feverai  pafiages  of  the 
Koran,  and  declared  to  be  very  meritorious  in  the  fight  of 
God  ; thofe  who  are  flain  fighting  in  defence  of  the  faith, 
being  reckoned  martyrs,  and  promifed  immediate  admilfiun 
into  paradife. 

The  months  which  the  ancient  Arabs  held  facred  were 
al  Moharram,  Rajeb,  Dhu’lkaada,  and  Dhu’lkaija,  the  id, 
the  7th,  the  nth,  and  the  12th  in  the  year.  Mahomet  by 
the  Koran  confirmed  the  obfervance  of  thefe  months. 

The  day  of  the  week  which  Mahomet  has  jet  apart  for 
public  worfiiip  is  Friday  ; befides  which  they  Have  two  an- 
nual fealts  called  Beiram. 

After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  a fchifm  arofe  among  hie  fol- 
lowers, which  divided  them  into  two  great  factions,  whofe 
feparation  not  only  gave  rife  to  a variety  of  opinions  and 
rites,  but  alfo  excited  the  njoft  implacable  hatred,  and  the 
mod  deadly  auimofities.  Of  thefe  fadions,  the  one  acknow- 
ledged Abubeker,  the  father-in-law  of  Mahomet,  as  his  fuc- 
cedor,  or  the  true  caiiph,  and  its  members  were  diltinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Sonnites  ; while  the  other  adhered  to  Ali,  his 
fon-in-law,  and  were  known  by  the  title  of  Schiites.  Both, 
however,  adhered  to  the  Koran  as  a divine  law,  and  the  rule 
of  faith  and  manners  ; to  which  indeed  the  former  added,  by 
way  of  interpretation,  the  Sonna,  i.  e.  a certain  law,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  defeended  from  Mahomet  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  which  the  Schiites  retuled  to  admit.  Among  the 
Sonnites  we  are  to  reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians, 
Africans,  and  the  greatell  part  of  the  Indian  Mahometans  ; 
whereas  the  Perlians,  and  the  fubjeds  of  the  grand  mogul, 
are  generally  conlidered  as  the  followers  of  Ali,  though  the 
latter  indeed  feem  rather  to  obferve  a Itrid  neutrality  in  this 
contell.  Befides  thefe  two  grand  factions,  there  are  other 
fubordinate  feds  among  the  Mahometans,  which  difpute 
with  warmth  concerning  leveral  points  of  religion,  though 
without  violating  the  rules  of  mu'ual  toleration.  Of  thefe 
feds  there  are  four,  which  far  lurpafs  the  reft  in  point  of 
reputation  and  importance,  viz.  the  Hanefites,  the  fed  of 
Malec,  the  fed  of  Al  Shafei,  and  that  of  Ebn  Hanbal,  which 
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are  called  the  orthodox  Mahometans.  Sale's  Preliminary 
Difcourfe.  See  Alcoran. 

The  rapid  fuccefs  which  attended  the  propagation  of  this 
new  religion,  was  owing  to  caufes  that  are  plain  and  evident, 
and  mull  remove,  or  rather  prevent,  our  furprife,  when  they 
are  attentively  confidered.  We  have  enumerated  the  princi- 
pal under  the.  biographical  article  Mahomet.  But  the  fub- 
je£l  is  of  importance,  and  we  (hall  therefore  here  refume  it. 
The  terror  of  Mahomet’s  arms,  and  the  repeated  vi&ories 
which  were  o-ained  by  him  and  his  fuccefTors,  were,  no  doubt, 
the  irrefiflibfe  arguments  that  perfuaded  fuch  multitudes  to 
embrace  his  religion,  and  fubmit  to  his  dominion.  Belides, 
his  law  was  artfully  and  marveloufly  adapted  to  the  corrupt 
nature  of  man  ; and,  in  a more  particular  manner,  to  the  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  the  eailern  nations,  and  the  vices  to 
which  they  were  naturally  addi&ed  : for  the  articles  of  faith 
which  it  propofed  were  few  in  number,  and  extremely  iim- 
ple  ; and  the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many  nor  diffi- 
cult, nor  fuch  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of  ap- 
petites and  paffions.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  the 
crofs  ignorance  under  which  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Per- 
sians, and  the  greated  part  of  the  eadem  nations,  laboured 
at  this  time,  rendered  many  an  ealy  prey  to  the  artifice  and 
eloquence  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  thefe  caufes  of  the 
progrefs  of  Mahometanifm,  we  may  add  the  bitter  diffen- 
tions  and  cruel  animofities  that  reigned  among  the  Chnftian 
feas,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nettorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophyfites  ; diffentions  that  filled  a great  part  of  the 
Eall  with  carnage,  afTaffinations,  and  fuch  detellable  enor- 
mities, as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Chridianity  odious  to 
many.  We  might  add  here  that  the  Monophyfites  and  Nef- 
"torinns,  frill  of  refentment  againft  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
they  had  fuffered  the  bitterelf  and  mod  injurious  treatment, 
affilled  the  Arabians  in  the  conqued  of  feveral  provinces, 
in: o which,  of  confequence,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was 
afterwards  introduced.  Other  caufes  of  the  fudden  progrefs 
of  that  religion  will  naturally  occur  to  fuch  as  conlider  at- 
tentively its°fpirit  and  genius  and  the  ilate  of  the  world  at 
this  time.  Moffieim’s  Eccl.  Hilt- 

MAHON,  in  Geography.  See  Pout  Mahon. 

Mahon,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  ; II  miles  E.  of  Dnngarvan. 

MAHONE  Bay,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  fe- 
parated  from  Margaret’s  bay  by  the  promontory,  on  which 
is  the  high  land  of  Afpotagocn. 

MAHONING,  a townffiip  of  America,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  fituated  on  Sufquehanna  river.  _ _ 

MAHONOY,  a townffiip  of  Sufquehanna  river,  in  Penn- 

fylvania,  having  1 102  inhabitants. 

MAHONY,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of  So- 
hagepour  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Sohagepour. 

MAHOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fird  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen,  feated  on  the  Kincha  ; comprehend- 
ing within  its  didnft,  only  one  city  of  the  third  clafs,  but 
a place  of  great  trade.  N.  lat.  iV  32'.  E.  long.  103° 
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M AHOWLY,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Oude  ; 29  miles 
N.W.  of  Kairabad. 

MAHR,  Hanna,  a town  of  Syria,  where  the  Greek 
Catholics  have  a convent  and  a printing-office  ; 18  miles 
N.E.  of  Bairout. 

MAHRABUT.  See  Marahbut. 

MAHRAJEGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Ba- 
har  ; 11  miles  E.  of  Hajypour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 
30  miles  N E.  of  Purneah.— Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoodan, 
ao  miles  W.  of  Benares. 


MAHRAS,  El,  a town  of  Tunis;  60  miles  S.  of 
Cairoan. 

MAHRATTAS,  a powerful  people  of  Hindoodan, 
who  derived  their  name,  as  fome  fay,  from  “.Marhat,”  a 
province  of  the  Deccan,  mentioned  by  Feriffita,  and  com- 
prehending Baglana,  or  Bogilana,  and  other  didri&s,  which 
at  prefent  form  the  mod  central  part  of  the  Mahratta  domi- 
nions. The  original  meaning  of  the  term  Marhat  is  un- 
known ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  nation 
is  a derivative  from  it ; for  we  may  depend  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Feriffita,  who  wrote  at  a period,  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  of  Marhat  did  not  exid  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  ; but  were  blended  with  the  other  fubje£led 
Hindoos  of  the  Deccan.  We  learn  alfo  from  an  earlier  au- 
thority than  that  of  Feriffita,  viz.  from  Nizam-ul-Deen,  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  Acbar,  who  wrote  a general  hillory  of 
Hindoodan,  brought  down  to  the  40th  year  of  that  em- 
peror, that  one  of  the  kings  of  Delhi  made  an  excurfion 
from  Deognr,  or  Dowlatabad,  into  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince ot  “ Marhat.”  This  relation  occurs  alfo  in  Feriffita** 
hidory  of  Hindoodan.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Alla  I.  A.D. 
1312.  From  a paper  publiffied  in  the  “Afiatic  Refearches,” 
(vol.  ix.)  we  learn  that  it  is  afferted  in  India,  that  the  “ Mah- 
rattas”  are  foreigners,  and  that  they  acknowledge  this  to 
be  their  origin.  A tribe  called  Ranas,  related  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  fay,  that  they  are  defeended  from  Nuffiirvan  ; and  the 
Parfis,  in  India,  fix  the  time  of  their  emigration  in  the  reign 
of  Abu-Becr,  which  laded  only  two  years,  in  632  and  633. 
Some  of  thefe  emigrants  left  Ferfia  at  different  periods,  in 
confequence  of  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  Mulfulmeii,  and  their 
perfecuting  fpirit ; but  the  emigration  of  the  children  of 
Nufliirvan  is  the  mod  ancient.  Of  thefe  emigrants,  fome  re- 
tained their  ancient  religion,  and  are  called  ParGs  ; others 
termed  Hindus,  and  are  called  Ranas  and  Mahrattas.  The 
Mahrattas  are  called  “ Muha-Raffitras”  in  Sanfcrit “Ma- 
ha”  is  great  and  ifiultrious,  and  “ Raffit-ra,”  fynonymous 
with  Raja-putra,  implies  their  royal  defeent ; and  their  name 
alfo  indicates,  that  they  were  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  fecond  clafs  on  their  arrival  in  India,  and  of  courfe  that 
they  were  not  Brahmans.  When  the  new  adventurers  ob- 
tained power  and  influence,  they  affirmed  the  title  of  Malia- 
Raffitras,  and  by  driking  out  fuch  letters  as  became  ufelefs, 
when  brought  to  the  jlandards  of  the  dialers  in  ufe,  they 
acquired  the  name  of  M aha  rata,  Mahrata,  and  Mahretor. 
The  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire  may  be  confidered  as 
Sevajee,  who  was  born  in  1628,  and  diidaining  the  condi- 
tion of  a fubjeft,  embraced  an  early  opportunity  of  becoming 
independent.  The  progrefs  of  his  conqueds  was  fo  rapid, 
that  he  became  formidable  to  the  armies  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, before  Aurungzebe’s  acceffion  to  power  ; having  feized 
on  the  principal  part  of  the  province  of  Baglana,  and  the 
country  of  Concan,  fituated  between  it  and  the  wedern  fea. 
He  had  alfo  taken  pofleffion  of  other  places  of  drength. 
In  the  Carnatic  he  had  pofleffion  of  Gingee,  together  with 
an  extenfive  diflritl  round  it ; and  this,  perhaps,  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  ufurpation  of  one  of  the  Viflapour 
conquefls,  than  as  an  acquifition  made  from  the  original 
fovereign  of  the  Carnatic  ; for  the  king  of  Viflapour  ap- 
pears to  have  poffeffed  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Carnatic, 
including  Tanjore.  At  the  death  of  Sevajee,  in  1680,  his 
domains  extended  from  the  northern  part  of  Baglana,  near 
Surat,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguefe  diflri&s  of 
Goa,  along  the  fea-coad.  His  conqueds  had  been  the 
fruits  of  hardy  and  perfevering  valour  ; partly  acquired 
in  defpite  of  Aurungzebe,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
Sevajee  had  alfo  plundered  Surat  and  Golconda,  and  even 
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attacked  Goa,  when  the  Portugucfe  power  was  at  its  height. 
His  fon  Sambajee  fell  a facrifice  to  his  debauchery,  having 
been  feized  on  treacheroufly,  in  one  of  his  licentious  excur- 
fions,  and  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe  in  1689. 
The  Mahrattas,  however,  remained  unfubdued,  and  in- 
, creafing  in  power.  Sahoo,  or  Sahoojee,  fuccecded  his  fa- 
ther Sambajee,  at  a very  early  age  ; and  as  he  inherited  the 
ability  and  vigour  of  mind  of  his  immediate  anceftors,  and 
•.reigned  more  than  fifty  years,  during  a period  favourable 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  a rifing  ftate,  the  Mahratta 
power  grew  up  to  the  wonderful  height  at  which  we  have 
beheld  it.  The  confufions  occafioned  by  the  difputed  fuc- 
cefiion  among  Aurungzebe’s  fons,  and  their  defcendants, 
opened  a wide  field  to  all  adventurers  ; and  particularly 
to  thofe  hardy  and  enterprifing  people,  who  had  contended 
even  with  Aurungzebe  himfelf ; and  it  would  be  matter  of 
furprife  that  Sahoojee  made  fo  many  conquefts,  if  we  did 
not  confider  that  Hindooftan  abounds  with  military  adven- 
turers, who  readily  enlift  themfelves  under  a chief,  who 
holds  out  to  his  followers  a profpeft  of  plunder.  At  the 
time  of  Sahoojee’s  death,  in  1 740,  the  Mahratta  ftate  had 
fwallowed  up  the  whole  traft  from  the  Weftern  fea  to  Oriffa, 
and  from  Agra  to  the  Carnatic  ; and  almott  the  remaining 
portion  of  Hindooftan,  Bengal  excepted,  had  been  over-run 
and  plundered.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  Mahratta  con- 
quefts, according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
made. 

It  is  known  that  they  took  part  in  the  difputes  between 
the  defcendants  of  Aurungzebe  at  Delhi,  as  early  as  the  year 
1718;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1 735",  that  they  were 
fufficiently  powerful  to  demand  a tribute  from  the  emperor, 
Mahomed  Shah.  This  terminated  in  their  acquifition  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  province  of  Malwa ; and  in  a grant 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  nett  revenues  of  the  other 
provinces  in  general.  This  proportion  bejng  denominated  in 
the  language  of  Hindooftan  a “ Chout,’’  the  fubfequent 
demands  of  the  Mahrattas  were  thus  called,  though  they 
are  not  limited  to  that  proportion.  About  the  year 
1736,  they  took  part  in  the  difputes  between  the  nabobs  of 
Afcot,  in  the  Carnafic  ; and  as  the  principal  European  fet- 
tle^nents,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  are  fituated  within 
this  diftrift,  t'hefe  difputes  eventually  engaged  the  French 
and  Englifh  Eaft  India  Companies  in  fcenes  of  hoftility  for 
feveral  years.  Sahoojee  was  fucceeded,  in  1740,  by  Ram 
Rajah,  who  was  a weak  prince  ; and  it  happened  in  the 
Mahratta  ftate,  as  in  other  ftates  of  recent  formation,  and 
rapid  growth,  that  what  was  gained  by  the  ability  of  one 
defpot  was  loft  by  the  imbecility  of  another.  The  two 
principal  officers  of  the  ftate,  the  “ Paifhwah,”  or  minifter, 
and  the  “ Bukfhi,”  or  commander  in  chief,  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  dominions  of  their  mafter  ; the  former  affuming 
the  government  of  the  weftern  provinces  and  continuing  at 
Poonah,  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  latter  occupying  the 
eallern  provinces  and  refiding  at  Nagpour,  in  Berar.  This 
violent  ufhrpation  of  the  empire  by  its  minilters,  encou- 
raged the  ufurpations  of  others,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tivo  degree  of  power,  and  their  opportunity  ; fo  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  years,  the  ftate,  from  being  an  abfolute 
monarchy/  became  a mere  confederacy  of  chiefs,  exhibiting 
the  mod  disjointed  example  of  feudal  government  in  the 
world.  In  1742,  and  1743,  both  the  Mahratta  ftates,  for 
reafons  which  we  (hall  not  here  recite,  invaded  Bengal, 
with  armies  laid  to  contain  80,000  horfemen  each.  But  as 
they  afted  without  union,  and  Aliverdy  had  recourfe  to 
bribery,  and  to  other  means  for  creating  a diffention  be- 
tween them,  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  though  great  fuf- 


ferers,  were  not  injured  to  the  degree  which  they  were  led 
to  expeft.  The  Mahrattas  did  not  retire  from  the  pro- 
vinces till  the  year  1744.  when  they  had  collefted  a vaft 
mafs  of  plunder  and  eftablifhed  the  claim  of  the  “ Chout,'’ 
which,  however,  was  never  regularly  paid.  The  Berar 
Mahrattas  having  afterwards  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  Oriffa 
province,  their  proximity  to  Bengal  afforded  them  frequent 
opportunities  of  plundering  the  frontier  provinces  ; and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1761,  when  CoffimAlly,  nabob  of  Ben- 
gal, ceded  the  provinces  of  Burdwan  and  Midnapour  to  the 
Englifh,  that  the  Mahrattas  ceafed  to  plunder  them.  Baji- 
row,  w'ho  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  Weftern  provinces, 
vvrefted  from  the  Portuguefe  the  fortrefs  of  Baffeen,  and  the 
ifland  of  Salfette,  near  Bombay,  which  were  inferior  in 
importance  only  to  Goa.  He  died  in  1759.  an<^  kft 
paifhwahfhip,  now  conlidered  as  an  hereditary  eftablifhmcnt, 
to  his  fon  Ballajee..  At  this  period  the  Mahrattas  puffied 
their  conquefts  into  the  Panjab,  and  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  But  their  profperity  was  of  no  long  duration. 
The  wars  that  enfued  between  them  and  Abdalla  of  Canda- 
har,  and  which  terminated  with  the  famous  battle  of  Panni- 
put,  the  molt  obftinate  and  bloody  in  the  records  of 
Hindooftan,  decided  the  pretenfions  of  the  Mahrattas  with 
regard  to  univerfal  empire  in  Hindooftan,  to  which  they 
were  afpiring,  for  in  this  battle  they  loft  the  flower  of 
their  army,  and  their  belt  generals;  and  from  that  period, 
viz.  1761,  their  power  has  been  fenfibly  on  the  decline. 
Ballajee  died  foon  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ma- 
derow,  who  died  in  1772.  The  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Ma- 
derow  was  murdered,  in  1773,  by  his  uncle  Ragobah  ; by 
which  aft  he  excited  general  refentment  and  deteltation  ; fo 
that,  needing  allies  to  fupport  his  ill-gotten  power,  he  made 
an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  Bombay  government  in  his  caufe  ; the  confequence 
of  this  treaty  was  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  a moft  defirable 
acquifition,  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Englifh.  A fub- 
fequent war  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Mahrattas  was  at- 
tended with  the  conqueft,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  of  the 
fineft  parts  of  Guzerat  and  the  Concan,  including  the  for- 
treffes  of  Baffeen  and  Amedabad  ; and,  in  Ihort,  of  the  whole 
country  from  Amenabad  to  the  river  Penn,  and  inland,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Gants  ; and  on  the  fide  of  Oudc,  the  pro- 
vince of  Gohud  and  other  diftrifts,  together  with  the  cele- 
brated fortrefs  of  Gwalior,  were  reduced  ; and  the  war  was 
carried  into  the  heart  of  Malwa.  This  war  was  attended 
with  an  enormous  expence,  and  a conteft  broke  out  with 
Hyder  Ally  in  1780,  and  therefore,  in  1782  and  1783  a 
peace  was  negotiated  and  concluded  between  the  Englifh  and 
the  Mahrattas  ; and  all  the  acquifitions  made  during  the 
war  were  given  up  except  Salfette,  and  the  fmall  iflands 
fituated  within  the  gulf  formed  by  Bombay,  Salfette,  and 
the  continent.  The  eaftern  Mahratta  ftate,  or  that  of 
Berar,  though  preferred  from  foreign  wars,  has  had  it* 
lliare  of  inteftine  broils.  It  is  not  likely,  fays  major  Ren- 
nell,  that  either  of  the  Mahratta  ftates  will  foon  become 
formidable  to  the  other  powers  of  Hindooftan.  The  eaftern 
ftate  has  not  refources  for  it,  and  as  for  the  weftern,  it  it 
fo  divided  between  different  chiefs,  that  it  will  not  be  eafy 
for  one  of  them  to  gain  fuch  an  afcendancy  as  to  reunite 
its  divided  power.  Thefe  Mahratta  ftates,  the  weftern  and 
eaftern,  colleftively,  occupy  all  the  fouthern  part  of  Hin- 
dooftan proper ; together  with  a large  proportion  of  the 
Deccan,  Malwa,  Oriffa,  Candeifh,  and  Vifiapour  ; the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  Berar,  Guzerat,  and  Agimere  ; and  a fmall 
part  of  Dowlatabad,  Agra,  and  Allahabad,  are  comprifed 
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within  their  extenfive  empire,  which  extends  from  fea  to 
fea,  acrofs  the  wideft  part  of  the  peninfula ; and  from  the 
coniines  of  Agra  northward,  to  the  Kiftnah  fouthward  ; 
formjng  a tract  of  about  one  thoufand  Britifh  miles  long, 
by  feven  hundred  wide.  To  the  weftern  ftate,  which 
is  divided  among  a number  of  chiefs  or  princes,  whofe 
obedience  to  the  paiihwah,  or  head,  refembles  that  of 
the  German  princes  to  the  emperor,  being  merely  nominal, 
and  whofe  confederacy  never  take3  place  fjxcept  for  mutual 
defence,  belong  feveral  “ jaghiredars,”  or  holders  of  “ja- 
ghires,*’  one  on  the  north  of  Poonah,  and  two  on  the  fouth. 
The  revenue  of  this  itate  is  not  eafily  afcertained  ; but  ic 
has  been  ftated  by  a native  of  India  at  12  crores  of  ru- 
pees, or  12  millions  ilerling  ; and  the  net  receipts,  jaghires 
deducted,  at  five  crores.  The  fame  account  makes  the  mi- 
litary eftabliihment  in  the  field  to  be  200,000  troop-,  foot 
and  horfe  ; befides  an  equal  number  in  garrifon.  Another 
account  of  the  revenue  reckons  feven  crores  for  the  net 
revenue.  Major  Rennell  obferves  that  if  the  provinces 
poddled  by  this  (late  were  to  be  rated  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  the  net  revenue  would 
be  about  eight  crores  of  rupees,  or  eight  millions  ilerling. 
The  moil  powerful  jaghiredar  within  this  date  is  that  of 
Sindia,  who,  lince  the  Mahratta  peace  in  1783,  has  ex- 
tended his  frontier  from  Malwa  towards  the  Jumnah,  oc- 
cupying moil  of  the  petty  Hates  that  heretofore  exiiled 
there,  and  particularly  that  of  Gohud.  He  alfo  extended 
his  arms  fouthward  to  Delhi,  and  into  the  provinces 
of  Mewat  and  Jyenagur  ; reducing  many  fortreffes  and  a 
confidcrable  tra£l  of  country,  which  had  been  before  pof- 
fefied  by  the  Jats  and  NudjafF  Cawn.  The  revenue  of  his 
paternal,  or  original  dominions,  in  Malwa,  &e.  has  been  efti- 
mated  at  one  crore  of  rupees  per  annum . Among  his  new 
acquifitions,  Gohud  is  eilimated  at  20  or  30  lacks  per  annum  ; 
Holkar  has  been  fuppofed  to  poflefs  80  lacks  per  annum 
in  his  ihare  of  Malwa.  Sindia’s  capital  city  is  Ougein, 
and  Holkar’s  capital  is  Indore,  about  20  cofles  S.  or  S.E. 
of  Ougein.  For  an  account  of  Berar,  fee  Beraji  ; and 
for  further  particulars  relating  to  the  Mahratta  Jlates,  fee 
Hindoostan.  Rennell’s  Introdu&ion  to  his  Memoir, 
paflim,  and  his  Map. 

MAHRAUZEDURGAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
My  fore  ; fix  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kiftnagheri. 

MAHRENBERG,  or  Marenberg,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Stiria  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Windifch  Gratz. 

MAHSENA,  in  Ichythology.  Ses  Scit.n'a. 

MAHU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Suderman- 
land  ; 28  miles  NAV.  of  Nykioping. 

MAHUDGEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 12 
miles  N.  of  Fyzabad. 

MAHUDWAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 
31  miles  S.E.  of  Puttan  Sumnaut. 

MAHUR,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar,  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  Godavery  river,  E.  of  Ellichpour,  and  N.  of 

Telhngana.  The  chief  towns  are  Mahur  and  Neermul 

Alfo,  a town,  the  capital  of  the  above  circar,  112  miles 
E.  of  Ellichpour.  N.  lat.  19'  24'.  E.  long.  78  3'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gurrah  ; 90 
miles  S.S.VV  of  Allahabad.  N.  lat.  124*  18'.  E.  long. 
81  2'. 

MAHU  REA,  of  A Qblet  and  Juffieu,  in  Botany.  See 
Bonnetia. 

M A HURRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Surgooja  ; 33  miles  N.W.  of  Surgooja. 

MAI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan  ; 

4 miles  W.  of  Ear. 

MAIA,  a river  of  RiifGa,  which,  rifing  in  N.  lat.  59°  50'. 


E.  long.  1 39°  iop,  purfues  a S.W.  courfe  to  N.  lat.  57*  40', 
and  then  uniting  with  the  Maimakan,  changes  its  courfe  to 
N.  N.W.  and  runs  into  the  Aldan,  N.  lat.  6o°  20'.  E.  long. 

*33°  40<*  . . 

MAJA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  defcribed  by 
Nieremberg  as  very  common  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and 
frequenting  the  fields  of  rice  in  large  flocks.  It  is  defcribed 
to  be  a fmall  bird  of  a yellowifh  colour,  very  delicate,  and 
well  tailed,  and  remarkable  for  having  a itomach  on  the 
back  or  outfide  of  the  neck.  See  Fringilla  Maja. 

Maja,  or  Majan  of  Buffon,  a fpecies  of  Loxia  ; which 
fee. 

MAI  AGUE,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird  of  the  web- 
footed  kind,  but  having  its  hinder  toe  loofe.  It  is  of  the 
fize  of  the  common  goofe ; it  head  is  large  and  round  ; its 
neck  long,  and  it  always  carries  it  crooked  like  a fwan  ; its 
beak  is  ftrong  and  hooked  at  the  end  ; it  is  all  over  of  a 
br  (nwnilh-black  colour,  except  that  its  throat  is  yellow.  It 
is  found  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  feeds  on  fifh  ; it 
builds  on  the  ground  ; it  is  very  nimble  in  running,  flying, 
and  diving,  and  is  not  eafily  taken,  but  is  a very  well-tafted 
fowl.  It  is  the  Brafilian  petrel  of  Latham.  See  Pko- 
CELi.ARiA  Brajiliana. 

MAIAK,  in  Geography,  an  oftrog  of  Ruflia,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Frozen  ocean.  N.  lat.  710  16'.  E.  long.  169'  14'. 

MAIAKAR,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Obrinlk. 

MAIAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  ; 18  miles  S. 
of  Ifpahan. 

MAJAN  AH,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of 
Conilantina,  at  the  entrance  of  an  extenfive  plain,  to  which 
it  gives  name  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Boojeiah. 

MAIANTHEMUM,  in  Botany , from  Mast©',  the  month 
of  May , and  avd£ju.ov,  a flower,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  See  C ON  VAX.  I,  aria. 

MAIAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  j 
12  miles  N.  of  Komfha. 

MAJARES,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  in  the  Maros;  ijr 
miles  E.  of  Biftricz. 

MAIDA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 9 milea 
W.N.W.  of  SquiUace. 

MAIDEN,  an  edged  inftrument  ufed  in  fome  countries, 
and  formerly  in  Scotland,  for  the  beheading  of  criminals. 

The  maiden  is  a broad  piece  of  iron,  of  a foot  fquare, 
fharp  on  the  lower  part,  and  loaded  above  with  lead,  fo  as 
fcarcely  to  be  lifted  : at  the  time  of  execution,  it  is  pulled  up 
to  the  top  of  a narrow  wooden  frame  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
groove  on  each  fide  for  the  maiden  to  Aide  in.  The  pri- 
soner’s neck  being  faftened  to  a bar  underneath,  on  a fign 
given,  the  maiden  is  let  loofe,  and  the  head  in  an  inftant 
feparated  from  the  body.  It  has  been  lately  much  ufed  in 
France  as  an  inftrument  of  decollation,  under  the  name  of 
Guillotine. 

Maiden  is  alfo  the  name  of  a machine  firft  ufed  in  York- 
fhire,  and  fince  introduced  into  oi’ner  places,  for  wafhing'of 
linen  ; confiding  of  a tub  nineteen  inches  high,  and  twenty- 
feven  in  diameter  at  the  top,  in  which  the  linen  is  put,  with 
hot  water  and  foap,  to  which  is  adapted  a cover,  fitting  it 
very  clofely,  and  faftened  to  the  tub  by  two  wedges; 
through  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  pafles  an  upright 
piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a proper  height  by  a peg  above,  and 
furniflied  with  two  handles,  by  which  it  is  turned  backward 
and  forward  : to  the  lower  end  of  this  upright  piece  is 
faftened  a round  piece  of  wood,  in  which  are  fixed  feveral 
pieces,  like  cogs  of  a wheel.  The  operation  of  this  machine 
is  to  make  the  linen  pafs  and  repafs  quick  through  the  water. 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxii.  p.  32. 
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Maide 'S-AJizcs,  are  thofe  where  no  perfon  is  condemned 
to  die. 

Ma[dem-7/j«V,  Adiantum,  in  Botany  and  Medicine.  See 
Adiantum,  and  Asulenium. 

Maiden-//<mV, Black,  a name  fometimes  givento  thedwarf- 
fern.  See  Asplenium. 

Maidev-//(j;>,  Engli/h.  See  Tkiciiomanes,  and  As- 
PLENIUM. 

Maiden-//<72>,  White , or  H'all-Rue.  Sec  Asplenium. 

Maiden-  //lands , in  Geography,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands 
in  Five  Illand  harbour,  near  the  W.  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
Antigua. 

Maiden  Paps , a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Roxburgh  ; 8 miles  from  Havick. 

Maiden  Plum,  in  Botany.  See  Plum. 

Maiden-/?!  rits,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a noble  paid  by  the 
tenants  of  feme  manors  on  their  marriage.  This  was  faid  to 
be  given  to  the  lord,  for  his  omitting  the  culiom  of  mar- 
cheta,  whereby  he  was  to  have  the  firll  night’s  lodging  with 
his  tenant’s  wife  ; but  it  feems  more  probable  to  have  been 
a fine  for  a licence  to  marry  a daughter. 

Maiden  Rods,  in  Geography,  a chain  of  rocks  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  N.  coalt  of  the  ifland  ot  Java.  S. 
lat.  70  38'.  E.  long.  114°  36'. 

MAIDENHEAD,  anciently  called  South  Ealington,  a 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Cookham,  Berkfhire,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  26  miles  from  London,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  parilhes  of  Bray  and  Cookham.  It 
confifts  principally  of  one  long  paved  llreet ; and  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  bridge,  by  means  of  which  the 
great  weltern  road  was  carried  through  the  town.  Pre- 
vioufly  the  road  palled  through  Burnham,  and  travellers 
ufually  eroded  the  river  at  a ferry  called  Babham’s  End, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Maidenhead.  The  original  bridge, 
which  was  of  wood,  Camden  fays,  was  eredled  about  the 
year  14CO ; but  there  is  fufficient  evidence  of  its  being 
of  greater  antiquity,  and  that,  in  1297,  it  had  been  built 
long  enough  to  need  repair  ; for  which  purpofe,  a toll  for 
three  years  was  then  granted.  The  prefent  bridge,  which 
is  a work  of  confiderable  merit,  was  conllrudled  from  the 
defigns  of  lir  Robert  Taylor  ; and  its  foundation  was  laid 
in  1772.  It  confifts  of  feven  large  femi-circular  arches  of 
ftone,  and  three  fmaller,  at  each  end,  of  brick.  The  expence 
of  building  it  was  19,000/.,  independent  of  fome  contiguous 
lands,  which  were  purchafcd  to  render  the  work  complete. 
The  approach  to  this  ftrufture  is  grand  and  fpacious,  the 
ends  being  formed  with  curves  outwards : along  the  fides  is 
a broad  pavement,  fenced  with  a baluftrade.  Maidenhead 
was  originally  incorporated  in  the  26th  year  of  Edward  III., 
under  the  name  of  the  guild  or  fraternity  of  the  brethren  and 
fillers  of  Maydeneth,  or  Maidenhithe.  After  the  Reform- 
ation, a frelh  incorporation  was  granted,  in  the  name  of  the 
warden  and  burgefies  of  Maidenhead.  King  James  II. 
granted  another  charter  with  the  ftyle  of  mayor,  bridge- 
mailers,  and  burgeifes,  who  are  empowered  to  choofe  a bigh- 
fteward.  Two  of  the  bm’geffes,  who  are  e'even  in  number, 
are  annually  elected  bridge-mafters.  The  high-fteward,  the 
recorder,  the  mayor,  and  his  immediate  predecefl'or,  are 
juftices  of  the  peace.  The  mayor  is  clerk  of  the  market, 
coroner,  and  judgf  of  a court,  which  is  held  once  in  three 
weeks.  The  market,  which  was  granted  in  1472,  is  ll ill 
kept  on  Wednefdays,  and  is  a confiderable  mart  for  corn. 
Here  are  three  annual  fairs.  The  revenues  of  the  corpora- 
tion confiil  chiefly  of  the  tolls  of  the  market  and  bridge. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  malt,  meal,  and  timber  ; 
.and  the  inhabitants  derive  additional  affillance  from  the  con- 
tinual paffage  of  travellers,  for  whole  accommodation  feveral 


inns  have  been  opened.  In  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies 
within  the  parilh  of  Cookham  is  a chapel,  exempt  from 
epifcopal  jurifdi&ion  ; the  minifter  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  bridge-mafters.  In  this  divifion  of  the  town  is 
alfo  an  alms-houfe  for  eight  poor  men  and  their  wives, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1659,  by  James  Smith,  efq.  citizen 
of  London.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Maidenhead,  as 
returned  to  parliament  in  1801,  was  949,  occupying  160 
houfes  : but  either  fome  miftake  was  made  in  that  enume- 
ration, or  the  population  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increafe, 
for,  in  the  year  1806,  it  amounted  to  1 100.  At  the  ealiern 
extremity  of  the  town  is  a large  brick  manfion,  the  feat  of 
fir  Ifasc  Pocock,  bart.  Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  1. 
4to.  1806. 

Maidenhead,  a fmall  neat  village  of  America,  in  Hun- 
terton  county,  New  Jerfey,  fituated  on  the  road  between 
Princeton  and  Trenton  ; 6 miles  from  each,  and  having  a 
Prelhyterian  church  : the  townfhip  contained,  in  1790,  1032 
inhabitants. 

MAIDEN-LAND,  a name  given  by  fir  Richard  Haw- 
kins, in  IJ94,  to  land  which  he  difeovered  in  lteering  towards 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
which,  as  he  fays,  lies  “ fome  three-fcore  leagues  from  the 
neareil  part  of  South  America.”  This  landfWas  afterwards 
found  to  be  two  large  iflands  by  captain  John  Strong,  of 
the  Farewell,  from  London,  who,  in  1689,  palled  through 
the  llrait  which  divides  the  eaftern  from  the  wrllern  of  thofe 
iflands.  To'  this  ftrait  he  gave  the  name  of  Falkland’s 
Sound,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  lord  Falkland  ; and  the 
name  has  been  fince  extended,  through  inadvertency,  to  the 
two  iflands  that  are  feparated  by  it.  See  Falkland’s 
Iflands. 

MAIDHAT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
55  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dainur. 

MAIDSTONE,  a borough  and  market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  that  name,  lathe  of  Aylesford,  and  county  of 
Kent,  England.  It  is  beautifully  trusted  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Medway,  whence  it  is  fuppoled  to  have  derived 
its  name.  The  origin  of  this  place  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Camden,  and  fome  others,  have  confidered  it  as  the  Vagni^coe 
of  Antoninus,  though  upon  very  infufficient  evidence.  A 
few  writers  have  alfo  conjedlured  it  to  be  the  Caer  Meguiad, 
or  Megwad,  mentioned  in  Nennius’s  Catalogue  of  Britifh 
Cities  ; but  this  opinion  is  equally  doubtful  with  the  former. 
The  Saxons  named  it  Medwegeftttu,  and  it  occurs  m 
Domefday-book,  by  the  appellation  Meddcftane,  of  which 
terms  its  prefent  name  is  an  ealy  and  obvious  corruption. 

This  town  is  a borough  by  prefeription,  and  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Kent.  In  ancient  times  it  was  governed 
by  a portreve  and  twelve  brethren.  Edward  VI.,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  formed  it  into  a chartered  corpora- 
tion, by  the  ftyle  of  the  “ mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty 
and  about  the  fame  time  members  were  firll  returned  from 
hence  to  ferve  in  parliament.  The  charter  granted  by  this 
monarch  was  either  renewed,  or  confirmed  with  additional 
privileges,  by  feverai  fuccelfive  kings.  By  the  lait  charter, 
dated  in  1748,  the  government  was  veiled  in  a mayor,  twelve 
jurats,  forty  common  council-men,  a recorder,  tw’o  ferjeants 
at  mace,  and  other  inferior  officers.  Freemen,  not  receiving 
alms,  have  the  right  of  eledling  the  burgefies  to  parliament. 

Maidftone  extends  about  a mile  in  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  fomewhat  more  than  three  quarters  in  breadth, 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  principal  portion  of  its  buildings 
Hands  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river,  by  which  it  is 
watered,  rifing  gradually  from  its  brink.  It  comprifes 
chiefly  four  principal  ilrcets,  which  interleft  each  other; 
with  fome  lefler  ones  branching  off  from  them  at  right 
8 nagles. 
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;mgles.  The  high  ftreet,  in  particular,  is  very  fpacious,  and 
modly  well-built.  Every  part  of  the  town  has  been  con- 
fiderably  improved  within  thefe  few  years.  In  179 1,  an  aft 
of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  purpofe  of  having  it  new 
paved  and  lighted,  and  its  different  market-places  repaired  ; 
which  aft  has  been  carried  into  execution  with  great  efficacy 
and  judgment.  The  church,  one  of  the  largeft  parochial 
edifices  in  the  kingdom,  is  a very  handfome  embattled  build- 
ing, confiding  of  a nave,  aides,  and  chancel.  It  is  adorned 
with  a lofty  embattled  tower,  which  formerly  fupportcd  a 
fpire,  but  the  latter  was  dedroyed  by  lightning  in  November, 
1730.  The  windows  are  large,  and  ornamented  with  rich 
tracery,  particularly  that  facing  the  ead.  By  whom  this 
church  was  iird  condrufted,  is  uncertain  ; but  it  is  well 
ascertained  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  archbifhop  Courtney  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  from  whom  he  obtained  a licence 
to  render  it  collegiate,  for  the  ufe  of  the  warden,  chaplains, 
and  other  members  of  the  new  college,  then  building  clofe 
to  the  Southern  fide  of  the  cemetery.  This  prelate  was 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  in  a grave  about  five  or 
fix  feet  deep,  whence  his  bones  were  difcovered  in  1794  ; but 
his  monument  has  been  long  Since  dedroyed.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  chancel  dands  a very  ancient  defaced  tomb, 
railed  in  honour  of  one  of  the  Woodvilles,  anceltors  to  king 
Edward  IV.th’s  queen  ; and  in  the  vaults  within  the  com- 
munion-rails feveral  of  the  ennobled  families  of  Adley  and 
Marlham  lie  buried.  At  the  corner  of  Ead-lane  is  the 
priory,  or  friary,  fo  called  from  having  been  anciently  the 
houfe  of  a convent  of  Francifcans,  or  Grey  Friars,  founded 
here  by  Edward  III.,  but  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Walfingham,  in  Norfolk.  Faith’s  chapel,  in  the  northern 
dillrift  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been  long  ufed  as  a 
place  of  worffup,  but  its  hiltory  is  very  little  known.  The 
free  grammar-fehool  is  a foundation  of  confiderable  repute, 
fome  of  the  fird  literary  charafters  in  this  country  having 
been  educated  here.  The  fchool-room,  and  part  of  the 
adjoining  buildings,  originally  formed  the  chapel  and  lodg- 
ings of  the  “ Fraternity  of  Corpus  Chrilli,”  which  was 
founded  by  a few  of  the  inhabitants  profefling  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedift.  Befidesthe  free-fchool,  there  are  two  charity 
Schools,  edablilhed  through  the  intered  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jofiah  Woodward  ; two  ranges  of  alm-houfes,  and  a poor’s- 
houfe,  erefted  in  1720.  The  diire-hall,  a good  modern 
edifice,  is  appropriated  to  public  bufinefs.  The  affixes  for 
the  county  are  held  here,  as  are  alfo  the  quarterly  feflions, 
and  other  county  courts.  Adjoining  to  this  place  is  a 
prifon,  called  the  Brambles,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  but  now  to  the  corporation. 
The  gaol,  in  Ead-lane,  erefted  in  1741,  has  Since  been 
much  enlarged  and  improved.  At  the  upper  end  of  High- 
dreet  is  a conduit,  which  forms  the  chief  refer  voir  for  Sup- 
plying the  inhabitants  with  water.  Another  building,  of 
the  fame  kind,  alfo  dood  in  the  middle  of  this  dreet  previous 
to  the  year  1 793,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  A new  oftagon 
drufture,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  contains  a third 
refervoir.  The  water  which  Supplies  thefe  refervoirs  is 
brought  by  pipes  laid  under  the  Medway,  from  an  inclofed 
Spring,  called  Rocky-hill,  in  the  Wed-borough.  The 
theatre,  Situated  on  the  wed  fide  of  High-dreet,  is  a neat 
fmall  building.  In  Earl’s-dreet  is  Earl’s-place,  a curious 
ancient  done  manfion,  having  a large  Oriel  window,  filled 
with  painted  glafs,  and  at  a fhort  didance  beyond  Week- 
dreet  are  very  extenfive  barracks,  both  for  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, the  ereftion  of  which  has  greatly  increafed  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town. 

Maiddone  has  been  long  celebrated  as  the  fird  hop-market 
in  the  kingdom.  Some  manufaftures,  however,  are  likewife 
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carried  on  here.  The  linen  trade,  fird  edablilhed  by  a few 
refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, dill  continues  to  flourilh.  There  are  befides  many 
paper-mills  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  an  extenfive 
didillery  of  Englifh  Spirits,  or  Maiddone  Geneva,  and  fome 
very  confiderable  beer  and  porter  breweries.  The  circum- 
dance  of  the  tide  rendering  the  Medway  navigable  for  veffels 
of  fifty  or  Sixty  tons,  contributes  much  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  trade  of  this  town  in  all  its  departments. 

The  principal  events  of  hidorical  importance  immediately 
connefted  with  Maiddone,  are  the  rebellion  of  fir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  the  battle  fought  here  in  1648,  between  the 
Kentidi  loyalids  and  the  parliamentary  forces  under  general 
Fairfax,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  after  a mod 
fanguinary  conted.  The  plague  has  at  different  periods 
made  great  ravages  here.  A fudden  thaw,  in  January  1795, 
alfo  occafioned  confiderable  damage,  not  only  in  the  town  but 
in  the  adjacent  country.  Here  was  a palace  belonging  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  now  demolifhed. 

The  population  of  this  town,  according  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  1801,  was  edimated  at  8027,  viz.  3835 
males,  and  4192  females,  of  whom  5196  were  returned  as 
employed  in  various  branches  of  trade,  and  1306  in  agri- 
culture. The  market  days  are  Thurfday  in  every  we£k,  and 
the  fecond  T uefday  of  every  month,  when  fupplies  of  all  kinds 
are  abundant.  The  neighbourhood  is  adorned  by  a number 
of  gentlemen’s  feats,  fpread  throughout  a fertile  vale,  where 
meadows,  woodlands,  rich  orchards,  and  flourifhing  hop- 
grounds  combine  to  exhibit  a mod  extenfive  variety  of  pic- 
turefque  and  romantic  feenery.  Gibraltar-houfe,  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river  from  the  town,  forms  an  agreeable 
place  of  refort  during  the  fummer  feafon.  The  Mote,  the 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Romney,  lying  about  a mile  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  town,  was  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  Wyatt  fa- 
mily, and  forfeited  upon  the  attainder  of  fir  Thomas  by 
queen  Mary.  In  the  park,  which  is  extenfive,  is  erefted  a 
pavilion,  on  the  lpot  where  his  majedy  was  entertained  after 
the  review  of  the  Kent  volunteers  in  1799.  Allington-cadle, 
on  the  wedern  fide  of  the  river,  is  dill  au  intereffing  ruin. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  erefted  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Columbavii,  but  being 
razed  by  the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  by  the  great  earl  War- 
rene.  It  was  fome  time  alfo  the  property  of  the  Wyatts, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Adleys.  The  chapel,  a fmall  gloomy 
edifice,  contains  feveral  monuments  in  honour  of  the  latter 
family.  Newton’s  Hidory  and  Antiquities  of  Maiddone, 
8vo.  Haded’s  Hidory,  &c.  of  Kent,  4 vols.  folio,  and 
12  vols.  8vo.  Alfo,  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  vii. 

Maidstone,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Effex  county, 
Vermont,  on  Connefticut  river,  containing  152  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  a townlhip  of  Upper  Canada,  between  Sandwich 
and  Rocheder,  upon  lake  Erie. 

MAJESTY,  Majestas,  a title  or  quality  given  to  kings  ; 
and  which  frequently  ferves  as  an  appellation  to  didinguifh 
them  by. 

The  word  feems  compofed  of  the  two  Latin  words,  major , 
greater , and  Jlatus,  Jlate. 

The  emperor  is  called,  his  Ctefarian  or  Imperial  majedy  ; 
the  king  of  Spaio,  his  Catholic  majedy  ; the  king  of  France, 
formerly,  his  mod  Chridian  majedy  ; the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  his  Britannic  majedy,  &c.  Some  have  alfo  extended 
this  title  to  the  popes. 

Pafquier  obferves,  that  our  forefathers  ufed  this  quality 
very  fparingly  ; and  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  word, 
which  now  obtains,  had  not  its  beginning  before  the  reign 
of  their  Henry  II.  He  indances  feveralletters  of  St.Gre- 
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gory,  who,  writing  to  king  Theodoret  and  Theodoric,  only 
compliments  them  with  excellency. 

Till  the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  king  of  Spain  had  no 
title,  but  that  of  highnefs  ; Louis  XI.  was  the  firft  in 
France  who  affumed  this  title  ; and  before  our  king  Henry 
VIII.  the  kings  of  England  were  only  addrelTed  under  the 
titles  of  grace,  which  began  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
and  excellent  grace,  under  Henry  VI.,  and  highnefs.  See 
King. 

At  the  peace  of  Munfter,  there  was  a great  conteft  be- 
tween the  minifters  of  the  emperor  and  thofe  of  France  ; 
the  firll  would  not  allow  the  title  of  ferenity  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  latter  would  not  give  that  of  majefty  to  the 
emperor.  At  lalt  it  was  agreed,  that  whenever  the  French 
king  Ihould  write  with  his  own  hand  to  the  emperor,  he  fhould 
give  him  the  title  of  imperial  majefty ; and  reciprocally,  when 
the  emperor  fhould  write  to  the  king,  he  fhould  give  him  that 
of  royal  majefty. 

Under  the  Roman  republic,  the  title  majefty,  majejlas , be- 
longed to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  to  the  principal 
magiftrates  ; fo  that  to  diminifh  or  wound  the  majefty  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  to  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to  the  ftate,  or 
to  its  minifters.  But  the  power  afterwards  pafling  into  the 
hands  of  a fingle  perfon,  the  appellation  of  majefty  was 
transferred  to  the  emperor,  and  the  imperial  family.  Pliny 
compliments  Trajan  on  his  being  contented  with  the  title 
of  greatnefs  ; and  fpeaks  very  invidioufly  of  thofe  who 
affe&ed  that  of  majefty.  And  yet  majefty  feems  to  be 
the  molt  modeft  and  juft  title  that  can  be  attributed  to  fove- 
reigns,  ftnce  it  fignifies  no  more  than  the  royalty,  or  fove- 
reign  power. 

MAIEUL,  St.,  Regular  Clerks  of.  See  Fathers  of 
Somafquo. 

MAIG,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  which  rifes  in  the  Galtees,  crofles  the  county, 
and  falls  into  the  Shannon,  fome  miles  below  Limerick. 

MAIGNAN,  Emanuel,  in  Biography,  an  able  philo- 
fopherand  mathematician,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  the  year 
1601.  He  gave  early  indications  of  an  inquifitive  difpo- 
lition  and  an  inclination  for  learning.  He  went  through  a 
courfe  of  grammar-learning  at  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  ; 
here  he  fpent  his  vacant  hours  in  improving  his  mind,  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  determined  to  renounce  the  world, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  the  Minims.  In 
ftudying  phhofophy,  he  became  diffatisfied  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ariftotle,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  expofing 
them  to  contempt.  He  took  delight  in  inventing  and  folv- 
ing  geometrical  problems,  which  he  could  do  with  eafe  and 
accuracy,  though  at  this  time  he  had  never  feen  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid,  nor  any  other  book  written  with  the  fame 
view.  When  his  mathematical  acquirements  were  difeovered, 
he  was  immediately  appointed  by  his  fuperiors  to  the  mathe- 
matical chair,  which  he  filled  with  fuch  addrefs  and  judg- 
ment, that  his  reputation  foon  fpread  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  country.  He  obtained  higher  preferment,  and 
rendered  himfelf  diftinguifhed  by  his  mathematical  difeo- 
veries  and  phyfical  experiments,  which  extorted  the  applaufe 
and  admiration  of  thofe  who  were  moft  converfant  in  thofe 
feiences.  A circumftance  that  contributed  to  extend  the 
fame  of  his  learning,  was  a conteft  which  ar^fe  between  him 
and  father  Kirqher  concerning  an  invention  in  optics.  In 
1648,  Maignan  printed  at  Rome  his  treatife  “ De  Per- 
fpeftiva  Horaria,”  which  met  with  a very  favourable  re- 
ception, and  which  contains  a method  of  making  telefcopes, 
invented  by  himfelf,  which  he  fully  explains  without  any 
attempt  at  myftery  or  difguife.  In  the  year  1650,  Maig- 
nan returned  from  Rome  to  Touloufe,  and  was  created  pro- 
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vincial,  and  in  1652  he  publilhed,  in  Latin,  his  “ Courfe  of 
Philofophy,”  in  four  volumes,  odtavo,  by  which  he  might  be 
confidered  as  the  reftorer  of  it.  When  this  work  appeared, 
the  adherents  to  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem  infilled  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  reconcile  the  author’s  opinions  with  the  truths 
of  religion.  This  objeftion  Maignan  undertook  to  refute, 
in  a work  entitled  “ Philofophia  Sacra.”  In  1657  he  was 
chofen  to  fupply  the  place  of  father  Merfenne,  in  a fociety  of 
learned  men,  who  held  their  meetings  at  the  houfe  of  Henry 
Lewis  de  Montmort,  mailer  of  the  requefts.  In  1660,  when 
Lewis  XIV.  palled  through  Touloufe  on  his  return  from 
his  marriage,  he  vifited  the  cell  of  father  Maignan  as  one  of 
the  moft  curious  objects  in  the  province.  The  monarch 
was  fo  ftruck  with  what  he  faw,  that  he  was  defirous  of 
tranfplanting  the  venerable  father  to  his  capital,  but  he  had 
higher  objedts  in  view  than  to  Ihine  in  courts  ; he  was  feek- 
ing  after  truth,  and  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  fcience,  and  preferred  the  obfeurity  of  a cloiller  to  the 
fplendour  attached  to  a palace.  In  1662,  father  Maignan 
publilhed  the  firll  volume  of  his  “ Philofophia  Sacra,” 
which  drew  him  into  a long  controverfy  with  feveral  learned 
opponents,  of  which  a full  account  is  given  by  Bayle.  In 
1672  he  publilhed  replies  to  all  his  antagonills,  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  gave  the  world  the  fecond  volume  of  his  “ Phi- 
lofophia Sacra,”  which  was  followed  by  a dilfertation  “ De 
ufu  licito  Pecuniae.”  Thefe  literary  labours  did  not  prevent 
him  from  reading  ledlures  to  his  pupils,  and  fuperintending 
the  inftrudlion  of  the  younger  members  of  his  order.  Belides 
this  he  was  engaged  in  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the 
principal  philofophers  of  his  own  age.  Scarcely  was  any 
man  more  indullrious  than  Maignan  : to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of 
one  of  our  countrymen,  it  might  be  faid,  that  “ Leifure  and 
he  had  taken  leave  of  one  another”  from  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  He  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  in  his  deep  ; for  in  his 
dreams  he  was  often  employed  on  fome  theorems,  the  de- 
ductions of  which  he  purfued  till  he  arrived  at  their  demon- 
ftration  ; and  he  was  often  fuddenly  awakened  by  the  ex- 
ceffive  pleaiure  which  he  felt  in  fuch  difeoveries.  He  died 
at  Touloufe  in  1676,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  innocence  of  his  life,  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
his  amiable  virtues,  rendered  him  no  lefs  the  objedl  of  efleem, 
than  he  was  of  refpedl,  on  account  of  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing. Bayle.  Moreri. 

MAIHERGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sa- 
hara ; 100  mi  es  S.S.E.  of  Algiers. 

MAII  Inductio,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  an  ancient  cuftom 
for  the  prieft  and  people  of  country  villages  to  go  in  pro- 
cefiion  to  fome  adjoining  wood  on  a May-day  morning ; and 
return  with  a May-pole,  boughs,  flowers,  garlands,  and 
other  tokens  of  the  fpring.  This  May-game,  or  rejoicing 
at  the  coming  of  the  ipring,  was  for  a long  time  obferved, 
and  ftill  is  in  fome  parts  of  England  ; but  it  was  condemned 
and  prohibited  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  by  bilhop  Grcft- 
head. 

MAJIR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid. 
N.  lat.  330  30'.  E.  long.  6J  29'/  , 

MAIL,  Maille,  is  primarily  applied  to  the  melhes  or 
holes  in  net-work. 

This  term  in  heraldry  originally  expreffed  the  melh  of  a 
net,  and  is  derived  from  macula,  Lat.  or  mafcle,  Fr.  fignifying 
the  fame.  Richlet  fays,  mailler  is  ufed  as  a verb  neuter,  to 
exprefs  the  art  of  netting.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Irilh 
word  mala,  faid  to  fignify  armour  ; or  the  word  mail,  which 
in  Welfh  properly  means  fteel,  and  metaphorically  hardneis 
and  armour.  (See  Rowland’s  Mona  Antiqua. ) Boyer  in 
his  French  Dictionary  tranflates  the  word  ma/V/f,  a little  iron 
ring. 
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Mail,  Black.  See  Black  Mail. 

Mail,  Coat  of.  See  Coat  of  Mail. 

It  is  called  alio  an  Habergeon  ; which  fee. 

Anciently  they  alfo  wore  Ihirts  of  mail  under  the  waifl- 
coat,  to  ferve  as  a defence  againfl  fwords  and  poniards.  We 
alfo  read  of  gloves  of  mail. 

Of  mail  there  are  two  forts,  viz.  chain  and  plate  mail. 
Chain  mail  is  formed  by  a number  of  iron  rings,  each  ring 
having  four  others  inferted  into  it ; the  whole  exhibiting  a 
kind  of  net-work,  with  circular  mefhes,  every  ring  lepa- 
rately  rivetted.  This  kind  of  mail  anfwers  to  that  worn  on 
the  ancient  breaft-plates ; whence  they  were  denominated 
“ loricce  hammatae,”  from  the  rings  being  hooked  together. 
Thus,  “ Loricam  confertam  hamis,  auroque  trilicem,”  Virg. 
JE n.  1.  iii.  v.  67.  Plate  mail  conlilted  of  a number  of  fmall 
laminae  of  metal,  commonly  iron,  laid  one  over  the  other, 
like  the  fcales  of  filh,  and  fewed  down  to  a ftrong  linen  or 
leathern  jacket,  by  thread  palfing  through  a fmall  hole  in 
each  plate.  This  was  exa&ly  the  form  of  the  ancient 
“ lorica  fquammofa.”  Similar  to  tins  is  the  Sarmatian 
cuiraffe  (fee  Cuirasse),  defcribed  by  Paufanias,  as  quoted 
by  Lipfius  and  Montfaucon.  They  take  the  hoofs  of  their 
horfes,  which  they  cleanfe  and  polifh,  and  then  cut  in  little 
pieces  like  dragon’s  fcales ; which  done,  they  bore  the 
fcales,  and  afterwards  few  them  with  the  finews  of  an  ox  or 
horfe : the  dragon’s  fcales  refemble  the  divifions  in  a pine- 
appl'e  when  it  is  green.  Thus  they  make  their  cuirafles, 
which,  for  beauty  and  ftrength,  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  Gauls,  for  they  very  well  fuftain  both  diftant  and  clofe 
blows ; whereas  the  cuirafles  of  linen  are  not  fo  fure,  nor 
proof  againfl  iron.  The  linen  ones  are  commodious  for 
hunters,  as  the  lions  and  leopards  cannot  penetrate  them  with 
their  teeth.  The  cuirafle  covered  the  body  before  and  be- 
hind : it  confifted  of  two  parts,  a bread  and  back  piece  of 
iron,  fadened  together  by  means  of  draps  and  buckles,  and 
other  fimilar  contrivances.  They  were  originally,  as  the 
name  imports,  made  of  leather,  but  afterwards  of  metal, 
both  brafs  and  iron.  To  the  cuirafle  was  buckled  the  ar- 
mour for  the  (houlders  and  arms ; the  firfl  called  “ poul- 
drons,”  the  fecond  “ braffarts,”  garde  bras,  les  avant  bras, 
and  corruptly  in  Englilh  “ vambraces.”  At  the  joint  or 
bending  of  the  arm,  the  vambraces  were  cut  obliquely  ; the 
vacancies  on  the  infide,  when  the  arms  were  draightened, 
were  covered  by  pieces  of  mail  called  “ gouffets,”  and  after- 
wards by  a contrivance  of  plates  refembling  hearts.  Cui- 
rafles with  entire  fleeves  of  mail  are  mentioned  by  different 
military  writers.  A defence  for  the  arms,  called  “ fplints,” 
condituted  part  of  the  fuit  denominated  an  “ almaine 
ryvett.”  The  hands  were  defended  by  gauntlets,  fome- 
times  of  chain  mail,  but  more  frequently  of  fmall  plates  of 
iron,  rivetted  together ; in  imitation  of  the  lobder’s  tail,  fo 
as  to  yield  to  every  motion  of  the  hand.  Some  gauntlets 
inclofed  the  whole  hand,  as  in  a box  or  cafe ; others  were 
divided  into  lingers,  each  finger  confiding  of  eight  or  ten 
feparate  pieces,  the  infide  being  gloved  with  buff  leather : 
fome  of  thefe  reached  no  higher  than  the  wriff,  others  to 
the  elbow  ; the  latter  were  dyled  long-armed  gauntlets, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  thighs  of  the  cavalry  were  defended  by  fmall  drips  of 
iron  plate,  laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  and  rivetted 
together,  forming  what  were  called  “ cuiffarts,”  or  thigh 
pieces  : of  trhefe  lome  entirely  enclofed  the  thighs,  and  others 
only  covered  the  front  of  them,  the  infide  next  the  horfe 
being  unarmed.  They  were  made  flexible  at  the  knees  by 
joints,  like  thofe  in  the  tail  of  a lobfler,  and  were  called 
“ genouillieres,”  or  knee-pieces.  Taffets,  or  ffiirts,  hooked 
on  to  the  front  of  the  cuirafle,  were  ufed  by  the  infantry. 


For  the  defence  of  the  legs  were  worn  a fort  of  iron-boots, 
called  “ greeves.”  Plates  of  iron  covering  the  front  of  the 
leg  were  alfo  frequently  worn  over  the  dockings  of  mail. 
The  greeves  commonly  covered  the  whole  leg,  as  in  the 
armour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII. ; with 
thefe  they  had  broad-toed  iron  fhoes,  with  joints  at  the 
ankle ; fometimes  they  had  fabatons  of  mail.  Boots  of 
jack-leather,  called  curbouly  (cuir  bouille),  were  alfo  worn 
by  horfemen : thefe  are  mentioned  by  Chaucer.  The 
“ hauberk”  was  a complete  covering  of  mail  from  head  to 
foot.  It  confided  of  a hood,  joined  to  a jacket  with  fleeves, 
breeches,  dockings,  and  fhoes,  of  double  chain  mail,  to 
which  were  added  gauntlets  of  the  fame  conflruction. 
Some  of  thefe  hauberks  opened  before  like  a modern  coat ; 
others  were  clofed  like  a fhirt.  In  France  only  perfons 
poffefled  of  a certain  edate,  called  “ un  fief  de  hauber,” 
were  permitted  to  wear  a hauberk,  which  was  the  armour  of 
a knight ; efquires  might  only  wear  a Ample  coat  of  mail, 
without  the  hood  and  hofe.  The  “ haubergeon”  was  a 
coat  compofed  either  of  plate  or  chain  mail,  without  fleeves ; 
the  fhirt  of  mail  was  much  in  the  form  of  the  fhirts  now 
worn,  except  that  it  had  no  fleeves : it  was  always  of  chain 
mail.  Grofe’s  Mil.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  See  Armour. 

Mail,  or  Mall,  alfo  fignifies  a round  ring  of  iron ; 
whence  the  play  of  pall-mall,  from  palla,  a ball,  and  ma'tllc, 
the  round  ring  on  which  it  is  to  pafs. 

Mail  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  leathern  bag  in  which  letters 
are  carried  by  the  pod. 

Mai L-Coach,  a carriage  particularly  and  exprefsly  appro- 
priated for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  didinguifhed  for  its  expedition  and  fecurity  ; 
two  mod  important  confiderations  in  a populous,  com- 
mercial, and  wealthy  country.  Previous  to  the  year  1784, 
letters  were  conveyed  from  the  metropolis  to  didant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  vice  verfa,  by  carts  with  a Angle  horfe  to 
each,  or  by  boys  on  horfeback  ; in  confequence  of  which, 
many  robberies  were  committed,  delays  occafioned,  and 
Ioffes  fudained.  John  Palmer,  efq.  afterwards  comptroller- 
general  of  the  pod-office,  devifed  a new  plan,  which  he  re- 
commended to  government,  as  calculated  to  increafe  the 
revenue,  accommodate  the  public,  and  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties.  His  propofal  was  acceded  to,  and 
the  inventor  has  been  rewarded  with  a large  annual  income. 
His  plan  was  to  provide  a certain  number  of  coaches,  of 
light  confirmation,  and  each  to  be  adapted  to  carry  the  va- 
rious bags  or  packets  of  letters,  which  were  dedined  for  a 
particular  part  of  the  country,  or  fine  of  road.  All  the 
coaches  were  to  leave  London  precifely  at  8 o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  to  arrive  at  and  leave  certain  pod-towns  at 
fpecific  times.  Each  coach  is  drawn  by  four  horfes,  travels 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  including  the  time  allowed 
for  change  of  horfes,  &c  ; and  each  coach  is  provided  with 
a coachman,  a guard  with  fire-arms,  and  allowed  to  carry 
four  paffengers  infide,  and  two  outfide.  The  prefent  fare 
(1812)  is  about  6cl.  per  mile  for  each  of  the  former  paf- 
fengers, and  4 d.  for  the  lat&r.  The  fydematic  regularity, 
punctuality,  fuperior  fafety,  and  expedition  of  the  mail- 
coaches  of  England  render  them  peculiarly  eligible  and  con- 
venient for  travellers.  The  property  and  profits  of  the  pod, 
or  conveyance  of  letters,  are  vefled  in  government,  which 
contracts  with  the  proprietors  of  coaches  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mail ; but  thefe  proprietors  derive  their  chief  profit  from 
the  fare  of  paffengers,  and  carriage  of  fmall  packets.  The 
mail-coach  eflablilhment  is  under  the  fuperintendance  of  T. 
Halker,  efq.  For  further  particulars,  fee  Post  Office. 
The  mail-coaches  run  above  13,000  miles  daily.  There  is  a 
fimilar  eflablilhment  in  Ireland. 
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MAILAH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which  rifes 
in  the  Sahara,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Shott. 

MAILCOTTA,  or  Milgottah,  a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  the  Myfore ; where  the  Mahratta  chiefs  met  lord 
Cornwallis  in  the  year  1791  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Seringa- 

patam. 

MAILED,  implies  a thing  fpeckled,  or  full  of  fpecks ; 
as  the  feathers  of  hawks,  partridges,  &c.  or  the  furs  of 
fome  wild  beads. 

MAILLA,  Joseph-Anne-Mary  de  Moyriac  de, 
in  Biography , a Jefuit  miffionary,  was  born  at  Maillac,  and, 
having  been  educated  by  the  fociety,  was  fent  on  the  million 
to  China  in  1703.  He  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Kam-hi,  with  other  milfionaries,  to  make  the  map  of  China 
and  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  was  engraved  at  Paris.  He 
afterwards  made  particular  maps  of  feveral  of  the  provinces. 
Being  fixed  at  the  imperial  court,  he  had  accefs  to  the 
“ Great  Annals  of  China,”  which  he  tranflated  into  French, 
and  fent  over  his  MS.  to  France,  where  it  was  partly 
printed,  and  intended  to  make  12  volumes  4to.  This  work 
forms  the  mod  complete  hidory  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 
Mailla  died  at  Pekin  in  1748,  in  his  79th  year,  after  a re- 
fidence  of  43  years  in  China.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
the  expence  of  the  emperor  Kien-Long. 

MAILLE,  ip  the  French  Coinage,  denotes  a fmall  weight 
ufed  for  gold  and  filver,  40  of  which  are  equal  to  the  ounce, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  mark  — 3778  Englilh  grains. 

Maille,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a fmall  kind  of  money. 
Silver  half-pence  were  likewife  termed  mailles,  9 Hen.  V. 
By  indenture  in  the  mint,  a pound  weight  of  old  derling 
filver  was  to  be  coined  into  three  hundred  and  lixty  derlings, 
or  pennies,  or  feven  hundred  and  twenty  mailles,  or  half- 
pennies, or  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  forty  farthings. 
Hence  the  word  maille  was  derived,  which  is  now  vulgarly 
ufed  in  Scotland  to  fignify  an  annual  rent.  Hence  •white 
maille,  white  rents,  (vulgarly  called  quit-rents,)  were  rents 
made  in  filver ; and  black  maille  denoted  properly  rents  paid 
in  cattle,  otherwife  called  neat  gelt ; but  more  largely  it  was 
ufed  to  fignify  all  rents  not  paid  in  filver.  See  Black 
Made. 

MAILLET,  Benedict  de,  in  Biography,  born  of  a 
good  family  of  Lorraine  in  1659,  was  nominated,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  conful-general  of  the  French  nation  in 
Egypt : after  which,  he  obtained  the  confulate  of  Leghorn. 
In  1715  he  was  appointed  to  vifit  all  the  faftories  of  Bar- 
bary and  the  Levant ; and  executed  his  commiffion  fo  much 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  government,  that  he  obtained  leave 
to  retire  with  a penfion.  He  died  at  Marfeilles  in  the  year 
1738.  He  had,  during  his  whole  life,  been  a diligent 
iludent  of  natural  hidory,  which  his  lively  fancy  turned  into 
fyltem,  which  for  fome  time  interefted  the  public.  He 
maintained  that  all  the  land  of  this  earth,  and  its  vegetable 
and  animal  inhabitants,  rofe  from  the  bofom  of  the  fea,  on 
the  fucceffive  contraftions  of  the  waters : that  men  had  ori- 
ginally been  tritons  with  tails ; and  that  they,  as  well  as 
other  animals,  had  loll  their  m^jine,  and  acquired  terreftrial 
forms,  by  their  agitations  when  left  on  dry  ground.  The 
work  was  publilhed  after  the  death  of  its  author,  by  La 
Mafcrier;  who  alfo  publilhed,  in  1743,  “ A Defcription  of 
Egypt,”  drawn  up  from  the  papers  of  De  Maillet. 

MA1LLEZAIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diflritt  of  Fontenay-le-Comte ; 6 miles  S.  of  Fon- 
tenay.  This  was  once  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fince  removed  to 
Rochelle.  The  place  contains  133  , and  the  canton  12,622 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  200  kiliometres,  in  13  com- 
munes. 2 


MAILLS,  on  Ship-board,  are  fquare  machines,  com- 
pofed  of  a number  ot  rings  interwoven  net-wife,  and  ufed 
for  rubbing  off  the  loofe  hemp  which  remains  on  lines  or 
white  cordage,  after  it  is  made. 

MA1MATSCHIN,  in  Geography,  a Chinefe  frontier 
town,  or  village,  on  the  confines  of  Siberia,  oppofite  to 
Kiakta,  which  fee.  Its  name  denotes  the  “ fortrefs  of  com- 
merce.” It  is  lituated  about  140  yards  S.  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Kiakta,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  Midway  between  this 
place  and  the  Ruffian  fortrefs,  two  polls  about  10  feet  high 
are  painted,  in  order  to  mark  the  frontiers  of  the  two  em- 
pires ; one  is  infcribed  with  Ruffian,  the  other  with  Man- 
ffiur  charafters.  Maimatfchin  is  fortified  with  a wooden 
wall,  and  a fmall  ditch  about  three  feet  broad ; the  latter 
having  been  dug  in  the  year  1756,  during  the  war  between 
the  Chinefe  and  Kalmucs.  The  town  is  of  an  oblong  form  ; 
its  length  is  700  yards,  and  its  breadth  400.  On  each  of 
the  four  fides  a large  gate  faces  the  principal  ftreels ; and 
over  each  of  thefe  gates  is  a wooden  guard-houfe  for  the 
Chinefe  gnrrifon,  which  conlills  of  Mongols  in  tattered 
clothes,  and  armed  with  clubs.  Without  the  gate,  which 
looks  to  the  Ruffian  fortrefs,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eight 
yards  from  the  entrance,  the  Chinefe  have  railed  a wooden 
fconce,  fo  as  to  interrupt  all  view  of  the  llreets  from  with- 
out. This  town  contains  200  houfes,  and  about  1200  in- 
habitants. Its  two  principal  llreets,  about  eight  yards 
broad,  crofs  each  other  in  the  middle  at  right  angles,  with 
two  by-ftreets  running  from  north  to  fourh.  They  are  not 
paved,  but  laid  with  gravel,  and  kept  very  clean.  The 
houfes  are  fpacious,  uniformly  built  of  wood,  and  of  only 
one  llory,  about  14  feet,  in  height:  they  are  plaillered  and 
white-walhed ; they  are  conftrufted  round  a court-yard  of 
about  70  feet  fquare,  which  is  ftrewed  with  gravel,  and  ap- 
pears neat.  Each  houfe  confills  of  a l'xtting-room,  fome 
warehoufes,  and  a kitchen.  The  windows  are  large,  and, 
on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  glafs  and  Ruffian  talc,  are 
generally  of  paper,  excepting  a few  panes  of  glafs  in  the 
fitting-room.  The  afpeft  of  the  fitting-room  is  feldom  to- 
wards the  llreets  : it  is  a kind  of  Ihop,  in  which  the  feveral 
patterns  of  merchandize  are  placed  in  recedes,  fitted  up  with 
(helves,  and  fecured  with  paper  doors  for  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  out  the  dud.  I11  this  room  there  are  feyeral  niches, 
covered  with  filken  curtains,  before  which  are  placed  lamps, 
that  are  lighted  upon  fellivals : thefe  niches  contain  painted 
paper  idols,  a Hone  or  metal  veffel,  in  which  the  alhes  of 
incenfe  are  collected,  feveral  fmall  ornaments,  and  artificial 
flowers.  The  fouth-welt  quarter  of  the  town  is  inhabited 
by  the  merchants  of  Bucharia,  who  bring  to  Ruffia  cotton, 
Huffs  and  half-filks,  fpun  and  raw  cotton,  lamb-fkins,  pre- 
cious Hones,  gold  dull,  unprepared  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &c. 
The  governor  of  Maimatfchin  has  the  care  of  the  police,  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce  : he 
is  generally  a perfon  of  rank,  often  a mandarin,  who,  having 
been  guilty  of  mifeonduft  in  fome  other  (lation,  is  fent  here 
by  wray  of  punilhment.  His  pow'er  is  confiderable  ; and 
though  his  falary  is  not  large,  the  prefents  he  receives  an- 
nually from  the  merchants  amount  to  a confiderable  fum. 
The  mod  Remarkable  public  buildings  in  Maimatfchin  are 
the  governor's  houfe,  the  theatre,  and  two  pagodas.  In 
the  fmall  piagoda  is  a picture  reprefenting  the  god  Tien, 
which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  moil  intelligent 
Chinefe,  fignifies  the  moll  high  God,  who  rules  over  the 
32  heavens.  He  is  reprefented  in  a fitting  pofture,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  and  encircled  with  a ray  of  glory  ; holding 
in  his  right  hand  a drawn  fword,  and  extending  his  left  as  in 
the  aft  of  giving  benediftion.  On  one  fide  of  this  figure  are 
two  youths ; on  the  other  a maiden  and  a grey-headed  old 
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man  arc  delineated.  In  this  temple  there  are  no  altars : it 
is  opened  only  on  feftivals,  and  Grangers  cannot  fee  it  with- 
out a fpecial  order.  The  great  pagoda,  which  is  larger 
and  more  magnificent  than  the  former,  is  accefiible  to  all 
llrangers,  under  the  conduit  of  a prieft.  We  cannot  here 
deferibe  in  detail  the  various  parts  of  this  ftruiture : the 
temple,  which  is  an  elegant  Chinefe  building,  and  richly  de- 
corated, contains  five  idols  of  a coloffal  ftature,  filling  the 
whole  northern  fide.  The  principal  idol  is  denominated 
“ Ghedfur,”  or  “ GhefTur  Chan his  fize  is  gigantic,  and 
his  face  glillens  like  burnilhed  gold  ; on  his  head  he  has  a 
crown,  and  his  garments  are  made  of  the  richelt  filk  ; in  his 
hand  is  a tablet,  to  which  lie  directs  a fteady  attention. 
Two  fmall  female  figures,  refembling  girls  about  14  years 
of  age,  ftand  on  each  fide  of  the  idol.  The  other  idols  are 
of  an  enormous  fize,  though  lefs  in  magnitude  than  GhefTur 
Chan.  Tapers  and  lamps  are  kept  burning  day  and  night 
before  the  idols.  There  are  various  utenfils  in  the  temple, 
marked  with  Chinefe  devices  and  inferiptions ; and,  among 
others,  a hollow  wooden  black  lacquered  helmet,  which  all 
devout  perfons  ftrike  with  a wooden  hammer,  whenever 
they  enter  the  temple.  The  firft  day  of  the  new  and  full 
moon  is  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  worfhip,  upon  each 
of  which  days  no  Chinefe  ever  fails  to  make  his  appearance 
once  in  the  temple.  Their  principal  feftivals  are  held  in  the 
firll  month  of  the  year,  called  the  white  month,  and  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  February.  Mr.  Pallas  has  given  us  the  following 
defeription  of  their  fuperftitious  behaviour  during  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon.  At  the  clofe  of  the  evening  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, all  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in  raifing  an  up- 
roar, by  hideous  fhrieks,  knocking  wood,  and  beating  caul- 
drons ; which  noife  was  heightened  by  ftriking  the  bell  and 
beating  the  kettle  drums  of  the  great  pagoda.  The  Chinefe 
fuppofe,  that  during  an  eclipfe  the  wicked  fpirit  of  the  air 
is  attacking  the  moon,  and  that  he  is  frightened  away  by 
thefe  hideous  (hrieks  and  noifes.  When  a fire  occurred  at. 
Maimatfchin,  none  of  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  extin- 
guiih  it,  but  ftood  round  it  in  idle  confternation,  occaiionally 
fprinkling  water  on  the  flames,  in  order  to  foothe  the  fire 
god,  who,  as  they  imagined,  had  chofen  thefe  houfes  for  a 
iacrifice. 

The  merchants  of  Maimatfchin  come  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  chiefly  from  Peking,  Nanking,  Sand- 
chue,  and  other  principal  towns.  They  come  hither  with- 
out their  wives  and  families ; for  there  is  not  one  woman  at 
Maimatfchin.  This  circumftance  is  owing  to  the  policy  of 
the  Chinefe  government,  which  totally  prohibits  women 
from  having  the  flighted  intercourfe  with  foreigners.  For 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  commerce  between  the  Chinefe  and 
Ruflians,  and  the  principal  articles  which  they  mutually 
exchange,  we  refer  to  the  article  Kiakta. 

MAIMBOURG,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  an  eccleliaftical 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Nancy,  in  France,  in  the  year  j6io. 
When  fixteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  in  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits,  and  foon  became  a teacher  of  the  claflics  in  their 
fchools.  He  was  much  celebrated  afterwards  as  a preacher, 
though  he  Jias  been  generally  charged  with  introducing  into 
the  pulpit  low  and  vvdgar  defcriptions,  and  fallies  of  wit,  or 
even  buffoonery,  highly  unbecoming  his  facred  office.  As  a 
writer,  as  well  as  a preacher,  he  was  perpetua'ly  attacking 
the  Janfenifts,  and  in  1682  he  wrote  a treatife  againft  the 
pretenfions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  fupport  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallicar,  church  : on  account  of  this  he  was 
ordered  by  pope  •Innocent  XI.  to  be  expelled  the  fociety. 
For  this  difgrace,  the  king  made  him  ample  recompence  by 
the  grant  of  a penlion,  on  which  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of 
^It.  Vitftor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1686,  at  the  age  of 


feventy-fix.  He  was  a very  voluminous  writer  ; his  hifto- 
rical  produ&ions  originally  formed  fixteen  volumes,  in  4to.  ; 
they  confift  of  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Crufades  ;M  “ The 
Hiitory  of  the  League  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  of 
the  Empire  after  Charlemagne  “ The  Hiftories  of  the 
Pontificates  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  of  Leo  “ The 
Hiftory  of  the  Schifm  of  the  Greeks  ; and  of  the  Schifm  in 
the  Eaft  “ The  Hiftories  of  Arianifm  ; of  the  herefy  of 
the  Iconoclalts ; of  Lutheranifm ; and  of  Calvinifm.  ” Bayle. 
Moreri. 

MAIMONIDES,  Moses,  or  Mofes  the  fon  of  Maimon, 
a Jewilh  rabbi,  was  born  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  in  1 13 1.  He 
has,  by  way  of  eminence,  been  called  “ The  Do&or,”  and 
“ The  Eagle  of  the  Doftors.”  He  was,  in  every  fenfe  of 
the  term,  defeended  from  illuftrious  anceftors,  fix  of  his  an- 
ceftors  having  been  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  wife.  The 
early  part  of  his  education  was  undertaken  by  his  father ; 
who  in  due  time  provided  him  tutors  from  the  moft  learned 
men  of  his  age.  He  poffeffed  very  fuperior  abilities,  and 
made  a rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  to 
which  his  attention  was  dire&ed.  He  was  perfe&ly  (killed 
in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Turkilh,  Median,  and 
other  languages.  With  all  the  branches  of  philofophy  and 
the  mathematics  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  alfo  with 
Jewilh  jurifprudence,  as  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  com- 
ments with  which  he  illuftrated  the  whole  body  of  laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which,  from 
a confufed  and  moft  intricate  mafs,  clothed  in  corrupt  and 
varying  dialedfs,  he  reduced  them  to  a regular  fyftem, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew,  and  in  an  eafy  and  elegant  ftyle. 
He  likewife  acquired  a profound  knowledge  of  the  medical 
art,  in  the  praftice  of  which  he  attained  the  higheft  reputa- 
tion. His  very  extraordinary  talents  and  accomplilhments  in 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  learning  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his 
contemporaries  ; to  avoid  the  ill  effefts  of  this,  he  refolved  to 
quit  Spain,  and  remove  into  Egypt,  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  From  this  circumftance,  and  from  his  refiding 
in  that  country  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  is,  by 
fume  writers,  called  “ Mofes  iEgyptiiis by  others  he  is 
named  “ Mofes  Cordubenlis,”  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
In  Egypt  he  opened  a fchool,  to  which  a number  of  pupils 
reforted  from  all  parts,  and  particularly  from  Alexandria 
and  Damafcus,  who  made  fuch  improvement  under  his  in- 
rtruftions,  that  they  proved  the  means  of  fpreading  his  fame 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  appointed  phylician  to  Sa- 
ladin,  fultan  of  Egypt,  who  entertained  for  him  the  higheft 
refpeft.  His  reputation  was  fo  great  that  he  was  applied  to 
for  advice  and  counfel  by  perfons  of  the  very  firft  rank. 
Among  others,  the  rabbi  Aben  Tybbon,  wilhing  for  a fo- 
lution  of  fome  ferious  difficulties,  on  important  points,  pro- 
pofed  to  pay  him  a vifit,  that  they  might  difeufs  the  mat- 
ters at  length  in  converfation.  To  which  Maimonides  re- 
plied, that  nothing  would  afford  him  greater  pleafure  than 
luch  an  interview  : neverthelefs  he  could  not  encourage  him 
to  undertake  fo  long  a voyage,  becaufe  his  own  time  was  fo 
fully  occupied,  that  he  could  fcarcely  promife  him  his  com- 
pany for  a Tingle  hour,  either  in  the  day  or  at  night  : “ I 
live,”  faid  the  learned  do&or,  “ in  Egypt,  at  the  diftance 
of  nearly  two  fabbath-days’  journey  from  Al-Cairo,  where 
the  king  reiides.  On  him  the  duties  of  my  appointment  re- 
quire a very  regular  attendance.  I generally  vifit  him  every 
morning  ; but  when  either  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  children, 
or  of  his  concubines,  are  Tick,  I am  not  allowed  to  ftir 
from  the  palace,  fo  that  I v*>ry  often  fpend  the  whole  day  at 
court  : if  I find  nothing  amifs  at  court,  I return  home  to- 
wards noon,  but  when  arrived  at  my  houfe,  almoft.  famiftied 
for  want  of  food,  I find  all  the  approaches  to  it  crowded 
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with  Gentiles  and  Jews,  men  of  all  ranlt6  who  have  been 
impatiently  waiting  my  return.  No  fooner  have  I alighted 
from  my  horfe,  and  wafhed  my  hands,  than  I humbly  re- 
queft  the  indulgence  of  the  multitude  till  I have  appeafed 
my  craving  appetite.  As  foon  as  I have  dined,  I examine 
the  cafes  of  biy  patients,  and  prefcribe  for  them.  This  em- 
ployment commonly  lafts  till  night,  when  I am  fo  overcome 
with  the  fatigue  of  hearing,  fpeaking,  and  preferring,  that 
I can  fcarcely  fpeak  any  longer,  or  even  keep  myfelf  awake.” 
Maimonides,  after  having  fpent  a long  and  mod  ufeful  life, 
died  at  the  age  of  feventy,  in  the  1204th  year  of  the  Chriftian 
era,  and  was  interred,  with  the  higheft  funeral  honours,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  For  three  whole  years  did  the  people 
at  large  bewail  his  death,  and  they  called  the  year  in  which 
it  took  place,  “ Lamentum  Lamentabile  and  in  speaking 
of  him,  they  ufed  to  fay,  that  from  the  time  of  Moles  the 
prophet,  no  one  approached  fo  nearly  to  him  in  wifdom  and 
found  learning,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Maimon.  He  is  fre- 
quently defignated  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  by  the  name 
of  Rambam,  the  confonants  of  which  are  the  initials  of  the 
words  Rabbi  Mofes  Ben  Maimon.  Notwithstanding  his 
avocations  as  a phyfician,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  Vo  the 
compofition  of  learned  works,  a few  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned : the  firft,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  his  “ Pirulh  He- 
miflinah,”  or,  a commentary  on  the  Milhna,  which  he  began 
in  Spain,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  finifhed  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  about  thirty.  It  was 
written  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  tranflated  into  Hebrew 
by  Rabbi  Aben  Tvbbon.  The  belt  edition  of  this  work  is 
publilhed  with  the  Milhna,  at  Amfterdam,  in  1698,  in  16 
volumes,  folio.  The  prefaces  were  publilhed  in  Arabic,  but 
in  the  Hebrew  chara&ers  by  our  countryman  Dr.  E.  Po- 
cocke,  under  the  title  of  “Porta  Mofis,”  in  the  year  1655. 
The  next  work  to  be  noticed  is  entitled  “ Jad  Chazekeh,” 
or  Strong  Hand,  which  is  alio  named  “ Milhna  Ha- 
thora,”  or  The  Reception  of  the  Law  ; it  confilts  of  a com- 
pendium of  the  Talmud,  which  fee,  and  prefents  a complete 
code  of  Jewifh,  civil,  and  canon  law,  with  a commentary. 
The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  in  1702,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, folio.  The  principal  work  of  this  great  man  is  en- 
titled “ More  Nevochim,”  or  Guide  to  the  Perplexed,  which 
is  partly  critical,  partly  philofophical,  and  partly  theolo- 
gical ; its  defign  being  to  illullrate  and  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  fcriptures.  It  was  tranflated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew  by  R.  Aben  Tybbon,  in  the  year  1551,  and  pub- 
lilhed at  Venice  ; Buxtorf  the  younger  gave  an  excellent 
verfion  of  it  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  publilhed  at 
Bafil  in  1629.  Another  important  work  of  Maimonides  is 
his  “ Sepher  Hamitzoth,”  or  Bool  of  Commandments,  con- 
taining an  expofilion  of  the  precepts  of  the  Mofaic  law. 
The  titles  of  the  other  pieces  of  Maimonides  may  be  feen 
in  Wolfii  Biblioth.  Heb. 

MAIN,  East,  or  Slude  river,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Canada,  which  runs  into  James  bay.  N.  lat.  520  18'.  W. 
long.  78°  45'.  On  the  eaft  of  this  river  is  Eaft  Main  Houfe,  a 
ftation  for  the  Indian  trade  in  Canada.  N.  lat.  5 2°  15'. 
W.  long.  78°  42'. 

Main,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  ; 
14  leagues  N.  of  Schiras  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  being 
defeendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  have  never  yet  been 
conquered  by  the  Turks. 

Main,  Chief,  or  Principal.  Thus  the  main-malt  is  de- 
nominated, in  contradiftindfion  to  the  fore  or  mizen-maft  : 
the  main-keel,  main-wales,  main-hatchway,  main-breadth, 
& c.  are  thus  diftinguilhed  from  the  falfe-keel,  channel- 
wales,  and  the  fore  and  after  hatchways.  The  main 
breadth  is  the  broadeft  part  of  the  fliip,  and  is  contained 
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between  the  upper  and  lower  heights  of  the  breadth 
lines. 

MAiN-Wy  of  an  army,  is  the  body  of  troops  that  marches 
between  the  advance  and  the  rear  guard.  In  a camp  it  is 
that  part  of  an  army  which  is  encamped  betwixt  the  right 
and  left  wings. 

M.Ai's-guard.  See  Great  and  Main  Guard. 

Main  Harmonique,  Fr.  Sec  Harmonic -Hand,  Hexa- 
chords,  and  Solmisation. 

MAIN  A,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  the  Morea, 
near  the  W.  coaft  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Mifitra. 

MAINBAYA,  a town  of  Ava  ; 1 5 miles  N.  of  Prome. 

MAINBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Ambs  ; 32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munich. 

MAINE,  a divifion  of  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
which  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Maine  ; about  18 
miles  long  and  20  broad.  It  now  chiefly  forms  the  depart- 
mentsof  the  Mayenne  and  Sarte.  — Aifo,  ariverof  Germany, 
which  riles  in  the  marquifate  of  Culmbaeh,  on  the  confines 
of  Bohemia,  and  after  palling  by  a number  ot  principal  towns, 
joins  the  Rhine,  a little  above  Mentz. 

Maine,  a diftridf  or  province  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, belonging  to  the  Maffachufetts,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Lower  Canada,  E.  by  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick,  S. 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  W.  by  New  Hamplhire,  from  which 
it  is  partly  feparated  by  the  Pifcataqua  river,  and  fituated 
between  N.  lat.  43  and  48  15',  and  between  W.  long.  64"' 
53',  and  70 J 39  . Its  average  length  and  breadth  are  each 
200  miles ; and  it  contains  40,000  fquare  miles,  or  25,600,0 OO 
acres.  The  diftrift  of  Maine  is  divided  into  feven  counties, 
as  in  the  following  table. 


Counties. 


No.  of  Inhabitants. 


Chief  Towns. 


1700. 

isoo. 

York 

28,821 

37>729 

York. 

Cumberland 

25459 

37.921  j 

Portland,  the 
polis  of  the 

Kennebeck 

24,394 

Augufta. 

Lincoln 

29,962 

30,100 

Wifcaffet. 

Hancock 

9>549 

16,316 

Caftine. 

Waftiington 

2,758 

4436 

Machias. 

Oxford 

Total 

96,540 

150,896 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  diftridf  are  Penobfcot,  Ivennebeck, 
Saco,  Androfcoggin,  St.  Croix,  &e.  The  molt  noted  lakes 
are  Moofehead,  Scoodri,  Sebacook,  and  Umbagog.  The 
principal  bays  are  thofe  of  Cafco,  Penobfcot,  Machias,  Saco, 
and  Paffamaquoddy.  Its  molt  remarkable  cape*  are  thofe 
of  Neddctck,  Porpoile,  Elizabeth,  Small  Point,  Pemaquid, 
and  Petit  Manan.  Almolt  the  whole  coaft  N.E.  of  Port- 
land is  lined  with  iflands,  among  which  veffels  may  generally 
anchor  with  fafety.  This  diftridl,  though  an  elevated  coun- 
try, cannot  properly  be  denominated  mountainous.  The 
foil  is  generally  arable  and  very  fertile,  more  efpecially 
between  Penobfcot  and.  Kennebeck  rivers.  On  fome  parts 
of  the  fea-coaft  the  lands  are  but  indifferent ; but  they 
might  be  much  improved  by  manuring  them  with  the  rock- 
weed,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  between  high  and  low’ 
water  mark,  in  very  large  abundance.  The  fwamps  and 
funken  lands  might  be  ealily  drained,  and  afford  a rich  fat 
foil.  The  foil  of  the  interior  country  is  reprefented  as  being 
excellent,  and  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pafture. 
Where  the  foil  is  properly  prepared  for4  receiving  the  feed, 
it  is  faid  to  be  favourable  for  the  grow’th  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  almoft  all  kinds  of  culinary  roots  and  plants,  Eng- 
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lilh  grafs,  and  alfo  for  Indian  corn  of  ffiort  ftalk.  Kenne- 
beck  is  much  improving  in  apple-orchards.  Hops  are 
the  fpontaneous  growth  of  the  country.  Peaches  are  fcarcely 
known  ; but  plums,  fmall  cherries,  fmall  pears,  grapes, 
rafpberries,  goofeberries,  currants,  blackberries,  and  cran- 
berries, are  among  the  wild  fruits  of  Maine.  This  country 
is  uncommonly  good  for  grazing,  and  large  ftocks  of  neat 
cattle  may  be  fed  in  it  both  fummer  and  winter.  It  abounds 
in  white  pine  and  fpruce  trees,  fuitable  for  mails,  boards,  or 
fhingles  ; and  maple,  beech,  red,  white,  and  grey  oak,  and 
yellow  birch,  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  produ&ious 
of  the  country.  The  moill  land  produces  fir,  which  yields 
a balfam  that  is  much  prized.  Here  are  alfo  elms,  poplars, 
and  afh  trees  ; alfo  bafs,  horn-beam,  butter-nut,  balm  of 
Gilead,  and  hemlock  trees.  Upon  the  whole,  the  diitricl 
of  Maine  may  be  regarded  in  the  three  following  divifions 
of  it  ; the  JirJl , comprehending  the  tradl  lying  E.  of  Pe- 
nobfcot  river  ; the  fecond , and  bell  Iraft,  lying  between  Pe- 
nobfcot  and  Kennebeck  rivers  ; and  the  third,  firfl  iettied, 
and  at  prefent  mod  popular,  W.  of  Kennebeck  river.  The 
climate  in  this  dillridl,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  North 
America,  is  colder  than  is  the  fame  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  The  weather  is  more  regular 
here  in  the  winter  than  it  is  in  the  fouthern  Hates.  Frofts 
commence  fometimes  in  September,  and  always  before  the 
middle  of  Otlober  ; the  fevere  cold  begins  about  the  middle 
of  December  ; and  fpring  opens  in  the  clofe  of  March.  Of 
late  the  winters  in  this  country  are  more  moderate,  and  lefs 
fnow  has  fallen  than  twenty  years  ago. 

From  the  different  rivers  of  this  country  water  may  be 
drawn  for  mills  and  all  water  works ; and  its  rivers  furnifii 
plenty  and  variety  of  fiffi.  The  falmon  filhery,  in  the  bays 
and  around  the  iflands,  has  of  late  years  become  a confi- 
derable  object  to  the  inhabitants.  The  animals  of  this  dif- 
tridl  were  formerly  deer,  and  moofe  of  a large  fize  ; but 
there  are  now  few  to  be  feen.  The  fox,  bear,  wolf,  beaver, 
See.  are  found  here.  Cattle  and  horfes  are  eafily  reared  in 
this  country  ; and  the  ffieep,  on  the  Kennebeck  river,  are 
larger  than  thofe  in  Maffachufetts  proper,  the  mutton  is  of 
higher  flavour,  and  the  fleeces  are  much  heavier.  The  rattle- 
fnake  is  the  only  poifonous  ferpent  in  this  diftrift,  and  is 
rarely  feen.  Birds,  though  increafing,  are  not  numerous. 

The  manufaftures  and  commerce  of  this  country  are  in 
an  improving  Hate.  From  the  firil  fettlement  of  Maine  till 
the  year  1774  or  1777,  and  even  in  fome  places  to  a later 
period,  the  inhabitants  negleCled  agriculture  and  generally 
followed  the  lumber  trade  ; but  when  they  found  that  Indian 
corn,  rye,  potatoes,  and  flax  grew  in  their  fields,  and  af- 
forded an  immediate  profit,  they  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil ; and  they  now  raife  a fufficient  quantity  of  corn 
and  other  grain  for  their  own  confumption  ; and  they  export 
from  the  Kennebeck,  either  in  cattle  or  other  articles,  more 
than  they  import.  Their  wool  and  flax  are  very  good ; 
hemp  has  been  lately  cultivated  with  fuccefs : and  almoft 
every  famtly  manufa&ure  wool  and  flax  into  cloth,  and 
make  utenfils  of  huffiandry  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe. 
The  principal  exports  of  this  country  confilt  of  various 
kinds  of  lumber,  fuch  as  pine-boards,  ffiip-timber,  and 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  fplit  limber  manufa&ured  from  pine 
and  oak,  which  are  exported  from  the  various  harbours  in 
large  quantities.  Dried  fifli  aifo  furniffies  an  article  of  ex- 
port, and  alfo  pickled  fifli,  fuch  as  falmon,  ffiad,  &c.  Moun- 
tain, and  bog-iron  ore  are  found  in  fome  parts,  and  works 
have  been  erefted  for  its  manufacture.  A fpirit  of  literary 
improvement  has  been  lately  excited  in  this  diftridl.  Bow- 
don  college  in  Brunfwick  is  in  a profperous  Hate.  (See 
College.)  Academics  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legif- 


lature  in  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Fryeburg,  Bath,  Hamden, 
and  Machias,  and  endowed  with  grants  of  the  public  lands; 
and  another  has  been  inftituted  at  Portland.  Town  fchools 
are  alfo  maintained  in  moll  of  the  tov/ns  and  in  many  of  the 
plantations. 

The  people  of  this  diftriCt  are  diftinguiffied  by  no  pecu- 
liar features  from  their  neighbours  in  New  Hampffiire  and 
Vermont ; but  they  are,  like  them,  a brave,  hardy,  enter- 
prifing,  induftrious,  hofpitable  people.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregationalifts  and  Baptifts ; 
and  there  are  a few  Quakers,  Methodifts,  Epifcopalians,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  remains  of  the  Penobfcot  tribe  are 
the  only  Indians  who  refide  in  this  diftrift  : they  confift  of 
about  100  families,  and  live  together  in  regular  fociety,  at 
Indian  Old  Town,  which  is  fituated  on  an  lfland  of  about 
200  acres,  on  Penobfcot  river,  juft  above  the  Great  Falls. 
They  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  conduft  their  worffiip  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  without  molellation.  The  conftitution 
of  Mtune  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Maffachufetts,  both 
being  incorporated  under  one  government.  In  the  diftrift 
of  Maine  are  large  tra&s  of  land  belonging  to  the  ftate, 
called  the  Eaftern  lands.  Of  thefe  lands  the  commonwealth 
have  fold  as  much  as  has  brought  into  the  treafury  a net 
balance  of  269,005/.  8r.  2 d.  Exclufive  of  thefe  lauds,  that 
have  been  fold,  trafts  for  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  other  ufeful  and  humane  purpofes  have  been  granted  to 
the  amount  of  431,000  acres. 

The  firft  attempt  to  fettle  this  country  was  made  in  1607, 
on  the  W.  fide  of  Kennebeck  river,  near  the  fea  : but  this 
proving  unfuccefsful,  attempts  for  this  purpofe  were  not 
renewed  till  between  the  years  1620  and  1630.  In  1635 
fir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  of  the  tradl  of  country  between  the  rivers  Pifca- 
taqua  and  Sagadahfek  or  Kennebeck,  and  up  Kennebeck 
fo  as  to  form  a fquare  of  1 20  miles : and  fir  Ferdinando  is 
fuppofed  to  have  firft  inftituted  government  in  this  province. 
In  1639  Gorges  obtained  from  the  crown  a charter  of  the 
foil  and  jurifdidlion,  containing  as  ample  powers  as  were  ever 
granted  by  the  king  of  England  t.>  any  fubjedl.  In  thia 
year  he  appointed  a governor  and  council ; and  government 
was  ddminiftered  in  this  form  until  the  year  1652,  when  the 
inhabitants  fubmitted  to  the  Maffachufetts,  and  in  1691,  by 
a charter  from  William  and  Mary,  the  province  of  Maine, 
and  the  large  territory  eaftward,  extending  to  Nova  Scotia,, 
was  incorporated  with  the  Maffachufetts  Bay ; fince  which 
time  it  has  been  governed  and  courts  held  as  in  other  parts  of 
Maffachufetts.  Several  propofals  have  been  made  for  fepa- 
rating  this  diftridl  from  the  Maffachufetts ; the  laft  was 
made  in  1 802 ; but  the  legiflature  have  not  interfered  in  the 
bufinefs.  Such,  however,  are  the  rapid  fettlement  and  growth 
of  this  country,  that  the  period  when  this  contemplated 
feparation  wih  take  place,  is  probably  not  far  diftant. 
Morfe’s  Geog. 

Maine- Port,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Antiquity,  a l'mall  tribute* 
commonly  of  loaves  of  bread,  which  in  fome  places  the  pa- 
rifliioners  pay  to  the  rector  of  their  church,  in  recompence 
for  certain  tithes.  Cowell. 

M AINIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  Ariftotle,  Athe- 
nseus,  and  others  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  for  the  fifli  now 
called  the  maria,  mencrela,  and  menola.  It  is  a fpecies  of  the 
fparus,  and  is  diftinguiffied  from  all  the  other  fpecies  of  that 
genus,  by  having  four  Large  teeth,  and  a variegated  body, 
ornamented  with  a black  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  fides. 
This  is  the  fifli  the  Narbons  call  jafcle.  See  Sparus, 
Maria. 

MAINLAND  of  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  in  Geography , 
the  principal  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  fituated  in  the  Northern 

ocean. 


MAINLAND. 


ocean.  It  extends  about  fixty  miles  in  length  From  north  to 
fouth,  and  in  fome  places  is  upwards  of  twelve  in  breadth. 
The  whole  of  this  ifland  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a feries 
of  promontories,  every  part  of  it  being  interfered  by  fmall 
arms  of  the  fea.  Hence  fcarcely  a fpot  is  to  be  found  more 
than  three  miles  diftant  from  the  (hore.  The  coalt  is  gene- 
rally bold  and  rocky,  but  the  numerous  bays  with  which  it 
abounds  form  fafe  and  commodious  harbours  for  the  (hip- 
ping which  have  occafion  to  frequent  it.  The  interior  pre- 
sents to  the  view  many  interefling  fcenes,  partaking  both  of 
the  tranquil  and  of  the  wild.  The  latter,  however,  chiefly 
predominates  ; and  while  fpots  of  cultivated  retirement  are 
comparatively  few,  the  romantic  beauties  of  Ample  nature 
are  difplayed  in  abundance  and  variety.  Numerous  hills  di- 
verfify  the  face  of  the  country,  and  traverfe  it  in  different 
direftions.  Of  thefe  the  moft  lofty  is  called  Rona’s  hill,  or 
Mons  Ronaldi,  and  is  Atuated  in  the  parifh  of  North  Maven. 
In  the  ftatiftical  work  of  fir  John  Sinclair,  it  is  dated  to 
rife  3944  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  but 
Dr.  Edmonfton  feems  to  think  its  height  does  not  exceed 
2000  feet,  if  indeed  it  is  aftually  fo  much.  The  view  from 
the  fummit  of  this  hill  in  clear  weather  is  fplendid  and  mag- 
niflcent  in  the  extreme.  The  clufter  of  iflands  fcattered  be- 
neath, and  curioufly  divided  by  the  ocean,  afford  a profpeCl 
infinitely  diverfified  and  agreeable.  On  the  higheft  eminence 
there  is  a houfe  conftru&ed  of  four  large  upright  Hones, 
and  two  which  ferve  as  a covering  for  the  roof.  It  is  called 
a watch-houfe,  and  was  probably  ufed  in  remote  ages  to  give 
notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  A pyramidal  tower  of 
fmall  (tones  is  eredted  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  a land 
mark  to  the  fifhers  all  round  the  country,  and  generally  the 
firft  land  defcried  by  (hips  if  they  fall  to  the  weft  of  the 
ifland,  as  they  approach  it  from  the  north. 

The  climate  of  the  Mainland  is  extremely  variable  and 
damp,  although  by  no  means  generally  unwholefome  to  the 
inhabitants.  Spring  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  commence  until 
April,  and  there  is  but  little  general  warmth  before  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  The  fummer  ufually  terminates  with  Auguft. 
Autumn  is  a very  uncertain  feafon,  and  winter  commences 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Odlober.  The  foil  of  Mainland 
is  no  lefs  various  than  the  climate.  The  arable  land  lies 
chiefly  on  the  coaft,  and  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to  the 
wade  and  uncultivated  parts,  though  its  produdi ivenefs  might 
be  greatly  increafed  by  labour  and  exertion.  The  only 
grains  fown  are  a fpecies  of  barley,  known  by  the  name  of 
beer  or  big,  and  a fmall  kind  of  black  or  grey  oats.  Pota- 
toes are  raifed  in  confiderable  quantity.  The  manure  chiefly 
in  ufe  is  fea  weed,  fometimes  alone,  but  oftener  mixed  with 
earth  or  dung  from  the  byres,  or  cow-houfes.  Though 
lime-ftone  is  diffidently  abundant  as  well  as  the  means  of 
burning  it,  it  is  feldom  employed.  This  is  a matter  of  deep 
regret,  as  on  thofe  fpots  where  it  has  been  tried,  the  increafe 
of  fertility  has  much  exceeded  expedlation.  In  confequence 
of  this  inattention  of  the  natives  to  the  management  of  their 
grounds,  the  vegetable  produdts  of  the  ifland  are  far  from 
being  adequate  to  its  confumption.  Hence  the  neceffity 
of  importing  confiderable  quantities  of  grain  from  other 
more  prolific  diftridls.  Carts  are  fcarcely  known  here,  for 
the  beft  of  all  reafons,  that  there  are  no  roads  made  by  art 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  conftrudtion  of  their 
ploughs  is  extremely  rude,  being  in  all  probability  of  the 
fame  defcription  with  thofe  ufed  in  ancient  times  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  They  confift  of  a crooked  piece  of 
wood  bent  (naturally)  almoft  to  a right  angle,  forming  the 
beam,  to  which  is  fixed  an  oak  ftaff  about  feven  feet  long, 
which  is  very  pliable,  and  yields  to  the  preffure  of  the  driver’s 
hand  when  he  wi(hes  to  deepen  the  furrow.  The  coulter 


(lands  almoft  even  up  and  down,  and  is  never  of  fufficient 
length.  A fquare  hole  is  cut  through  the  lower  end  of 
the  beam,  wherein  the  mercal,  a piece  of  oak  about 
twenty-two  inches  long  is  introduce^.  The  furrow  is  ren- 
dered deep  or  (hallow  by  driving  a wedge  below  or  above 
the  mercal,  on  the  outfide  of  the  beam.  The  man  who 
holds  or  governs  the  plough  walks  by  its  fide,  and  diiedls 
it  by  a (lilt  or  handle.  The  driver,  or  guide,  precedes  the 
oxen,  ufually  four  in  number,  and  draws  them  along  by 
means  of  a rope  faftened  to  their  horns.  The  other  agricul- 
tural implements  correfpond  to  the  mean  conftruftion  of  tho 
plough.  Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  many  farms  the 
ground  is  very  often  dug  with  fpades.  Seeding  time  com- 
monly begins  here  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  it  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  earliell  in  the  parifhes 
of  Tingwall,  Whitenefs,  Weefdale,  and  Dunrofsnefs,  where 
the  foil  is  drier  than  in  moft  other  places,  and  lias  a limeftone 
bottom.  With  refpeft  to  the  period  of  harvell,  the  fealons 
are  fo  various,  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  pre- 
cife  concerning  it,  being  fometimes  over  by  the  middle  of 
September,  and  at  other  times  fcarcely  finilhed  in  November. 
When  it  happens  to  be  thus  late,  the  crop  affords  little  fuf- 
tenance  to  man,  and  is  only  valuable  as  fodder  for  the  cattle. 
The  whole  lands  of  the  ifland  nearly  remain  without  inclo- 
fures.  The  cultivated  lands  arc  divided,  but  the  extenfive 
hill  paftures  remain  in  common.  For  the  divifion  of  thefe 
many  propofals  have  been  offered,  but  the  attempt  has  hither- 
to proved  abortive,  and  indeed  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that 
upon  the  prcfent  Shetland  fyftem  of  agriculture  fuch  an 
event  would  be  attended  with  very  little  advantage,  unlefs 
proper  fences  were  conftrudled,  or  (hepherds  appointed  to 
confine  the  (heep  or  cattle  within  any  prefcribed  boundaries. 
It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  not  a (ingle  tree  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  whole  ifland,  and  ftill  more  extraordinary  that  no 
proper  attempt  has  been  made  to  afeertain  whether  the  cli- 
mate will  permit  their  growth.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  in  early  ages  they  mud  have  reached  confiderable  per- 
fedlion  here,  as  many  decayed  trunks  of  large  trees  are  often 
found  among  the  bogs  and  modes. 

With  refpeft  to  the  domeftic  animals  of  the  Mainland  of 
Shetland,  it  is  well  known  they  are  the  fmallelt  of  any  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  ; a circumltance  doubtlefs  the  confequence 
of  their  fcanty  fupply  of  food,  and  the  total  difregard  ma- 
nifelted  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  improvement  of  their  na- 
tive breed.  Some  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  by  a few 
individuals  to  introduce  breeds  from  more  fouthern  countries, 
but  the  climate  of  this  northern  region  has  been  found  unfa- 
vourable to  the  animals  of  warmer  latitudes.  The  number 
of  horfes  reared  here  is  very  confiderable.  They  are  gene- 
rally about  nine  or  ten  hands  high,  full  of  fpirit,  and 
better  calculated  to  endure  fatigue  than  much  larger  horfes. 
They  are  ufually  denominated  Shetland  ponies,  and  are  evi- 
dently fprung  from  the  Norway  horfe.  Thefe  animals  are 
never  put  into  a houfe,  either  in  fummer  or  winter,  nor  do 
they  receive  any  food  but  what  they  gather  from  the  ground. 
The  horned  cattle  are  -greatly  inferior  in  every  point  of  view 
to  thofe  of  Orkney  or  the  Wellern  ifles  of  Scotland.  The 
cows  give  very  little  milk  ; but  as  a great  portion  of  the 
rents  was  of  old  paid  in  butter,  now  converted  into  money, 
it  feems  reafonableto  conclude  either  that  cows  were  former- 
ly more  numerous  here,  or  produced  greater  quantities  of 
milk  than  at  prefent.  Cheefe  is  feldom  made,  and  indeed  a 
great  many  of  the  farmers  are  yet  ignorant  how  to  manufac- 
ture it.  Their  method  of  making  butter  is  peculiar  to  the 
Shetland  iflands  : Red-hot  ftones  are  thrown  into  the  churn 
juft  at  the  time  when  the  butter  is  about  to  feparate  from  the 
ferum,  after  which  the  churning  is  continued  till  the  butter 
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feparates,  and  rifes  to  the  furface.  The  number  of  cattle 
in  the  whole  ifland  is  eflimated  at  about  40,000  head.  Swine 
are  bred  in  great  plenty,  and  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  (hortnefs  of  their  backs.  The  fheep  are  of  dif- 
ferent breeds,  two  of  which  produce  a very  fine  wool,  ma- 
nufadlured  by  the  inhabitants  into  {lockings.  Thefe  animals 
feed  at  large  on  the  hills,  each  proprietor  having  a peculiar 
mark  upon  them,  to  dillinguifh  whofe  property  they  are. 
The  alertnefs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fagacity  of  their 
dogs,  in  tracing  and  feparating  their  own  flocks  from  the 
general  (lock,  are  fubjedts  of  wonder  to  every  flranger  who 
vifits  the  Mainland. 

In  this  ifland  there  are  very  few  goats,  and  no  hares  or 
foxes : and  in  general  few  wild  or  ravenous  quadrupeds  of 
any  kind.  Tame  and  wild  fowls,  however,  exill  here  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  the  latter  ; fome  of  which  are 
extremely  deflru&ive  to  the  young  lambs.  By  the  police  of 
the  country,  every  perfon  who  kills  an  “ erne”  is  entitled  to 
a reward  of  3^.  4 d. : for  a corbie  or  raven  he  receives  3 d . ; 
and  for  a crow  2d.  Thefe  rewards  are  paid  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  land-tax,  upon  feeing  the  heads  of  the  fowls 
that  have  been  killed.  The  number  of  migratory  birds 
which  frequent  the  rocks  on  the  coall  is  immenfe,  and 
though  they  build  their  nelts  on  the  brink  of  precipices 
feemingly  inacceflible,  the  inhabitants,  difregarding  the  dan- 
ger of  the  attempt,  plunder  them  both  of  their  eggs  and 
young. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  ifland,  though  of  little  importance 
for  the  purpofes  of  common  life,  prefents  many  interefling 
objefts  of  contemplation  to  the  geologifl.  Rocks  of  primary 
and  fecondary  formation  can  be  diflinftly  traced  in  moll 
places,  and  offer  a variety  of  fatisfaclory  illuftrations  of  the 
Neptunian  theory.  Volcanic  appearances  are  extremely  un- 
common, and  purely  adventitious.  The  hills  chiefly  run  in 
ridges,  or  appear  conical  and  detached.  Except  in  the  parilh 
of  North  Maven,  there  are  few  of  them  of  the  rugged  or 
abrupt  kind.  Sumburgh-head,  a bold  and  lofty  rock  at  the 
fouthern  extremity,  is  compofcd  entirely  of  indurated  fand- 
flone,  and  the  fame  material  appears  to  form  the  coall  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Dunrofsnefs.  The 
cliffs  of  Coningfburgh  are  compofed  chiefly  of  micaceous 
fchiltus,  as  are  likewife  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of 
Quarf.  The  coall  of  North  Maven  prefents  a grand  difplay 
of  natural  beauties,  the  rocks  alfuming  a variety  of  curious 
forms  from  the  excavations  of  the  fea.  Rona’s-hill,  on  the 
northern  portion  of  this  parilh,  is  an  immenfe  mountain  of 
granite,  and  all  the  rocks  on  its  weflcrn  boundary  arc  com- 
pofed of  the  fame  foffil.  About  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  fhore,  here  Hands  a very  lofty  rock  or  holm,  the 
lides  of  which  are  perfeftly  mural.  1 1 is  called  Maiden  Sher- 
rie, and  has  never  yet  been  trod  by  human  foot,  the  black 
gulls  maintaining  it  in  exclufive  and  unmolefled  polfeffion. 
Near  Lerwick,  the  rocks  are  a mixture  of  fandllone  and 
breccia.  Limetlone  is  found  in  confiderable  abundance  near 
Coningfburgh.  Beds  of  the  fame  mineral  flretch  along 
Weefdale,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  Ting- 
wall  ; in  all  which  places  it  is  wrought,  and  forms  an 
article  of  exportation.  Some  llrata  of  iron  ore  have  I'ke- 
wife  been  dilcovered  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
attempts  have  even  been  made  to  open  mines,  but  none  of 
them  have  yet  proved  fuccefsful. 

The  only  remains,  of  antiquity  worthy  of  notice  are 
what  are  called  Pi6ls’-houfes,  and  thefe  abound  in  every 
dillritl  of  the  ifland.  They  are  ufually  about  fourteen  feet' 
high,  but  differ  in  the  extent  of  their  circumference  at  the 
bafe.  The  interior  confifls  of  feveral  cells  or  apartments, 
one  of  which,  fituated  ia  the  centre,  is  of  much  larger  di- 
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menfions  than  any  of  the  others.  All  of  them  are  conftrudl- 
ed  of  large  flat  flones,  without  any  cement  or  mortar. 

The  only  villages  in  the  Mainland  are  Lerwick  and  Scal- 
laway.  The  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  but  the 
former  the  more  confiderable.  Lerwick  is  fituated  on  the 
Breffay  found,  long  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Dutch 
fifhing-veffels  ; and,  being  the  feat  of  the  courts  of  juftice, 
is  efleemed  the  capital  of  the  Shetland  iflands.  See  Lisk- 
wjck  and  Scallaway. 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  the  inferior  claffes  are 
ufually  reprefented  as  depreffed  and  miferable.  Both  the 
men  and  women  are,  generally  fpeakitig,  well  proportioned, 
of  fair  complexion,  and  an  agreeable  exprefficn  of  coun- 
tenance. Great  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  the  growth  of 
the  hair,  which  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
peafantry  are  noted  for  their  curiofity  and  acutenefs  ; but  the 
acquilition  of  ufeful  knowledge  is  feldom  the  objedl  of  their 
inquiries.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  excelled  in  the  me- 
chanical arts  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  genius  alone,  un- 
aided by  education  or  example.  Dr.  Edmonflon  mentions 
a blackfmith,  who  was  completely  mailer  of  clock  and 
watch-making  in  all  its  branches,  although  he  had  probably 
never  witneffed  any  part  of  that  deli  -ate  manufacture.  Small 
as  their  country  is,  a confiderable  variety  of  manners  and 
habits  is  difcernible  in  different  dillridls  ; the  inhabitants  of 
fome  parifhes  being  remarkable  for  their  gaiety,  and  others 
no  lefs  fo  for  the  gravity  and  fobriety  of  their  deportment. 
Sufpicion,  indolence,  and  fervillty  are  qualities  too  generally 
diffufed  among  them,  the  confequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  im- 
memorial operation  of  feudalifm.  Belief  in  witchcraft, 
fairies,  and  the  efficacy  of  alms,  is  alfo  Hill  prevalent  over 
the  whole  ifland,  and  freemafonry  is  univerfally  conlldt  red 
as  conferring  upon  its  votaries  the  rare  faculty  of  detedlii.g 
theft. 

The  manufadlures  carried  on  here  are  but  few,  and  thefe 
in  general  imperfedlly  condudled.  The  knitting^  of  vvorHed 
Hockings,  caps,  and  gloves  by  the  women,  is  among  the  moll 
ancient.  Shetland  hofiery  has  long  been  held  in  high  repute, 
and  formed  a conliderable  article  of  exportation.  The  de- 
mand for  it  has  of  late  years,  however,  confiderably  diminifhed 
even  in  the  Britifh  iflands,  and  fcarcely  any  of  it  now  reaches 
the  continent.  A fort  of  coarfe  cloth  or  claith  is  wove 
here  by  individual  weavers,  as  well  as  blankets  for  borne 
confumption.  Kelp  is  now  a llaple  manufacture,  and  at  Ler- 
wick there  is  both  a flraw  and  a rope  manufadtory.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  and  the 
principal  lource  of  their  wealth,  are  the  lifheries  eflablifhed 
on  their  coalls,  which  abound  with  herring,  cod,  tufk,  and 
ling.  The  Dutch  formerly  owed  to  their  Shetland  fifheries  in 
no  fmall  degree  the  elevated  flation  their  country  held  during 
the  two  lalt  centuries,  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Al- 
moit  all  the  land  proprietors  here  are  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
and  as  more  profit  arifes  from  it  than  from  their  ellates,  their 
lands  are  made  fubfervient  to  its  prolecution.  Hence  in 
fomemeafure  proceeds  the  low  condition  of  hufbandry,  and 
the  dependent  obfequioufnefs  of  the  common  people.  Every 
laird  endeavours  to  ellablifh  on  his  ellate  as  large  a number 
of  perfons  as  he  poffibly  can,  as  he  thereby  obtains  a greater 
number  of  fifhermen.  Farms  are  therefore  divided  and  fub- 
divided  ; and  wafle  lands  allotted  to  all  who  are  willing  to  fet- 
tle on  them.  The  facility  of  obtaining  poffefiions  encourages 
marriage,  and  as  a confequence,  the  population  of  the  ifland 
is  much  greater  than  it  can  fupport.  The  young  men  being 
burdened  with  more  numerous  families  than  they  can  well 
fupport,  find  themfelves  ipeedily  involved  in  difficulties. 
Having  no  leales  of  their  poffeflions,  and  all  the  lifh  they 
take  belonging  to  the  landlord  at  a fixed  price,  A Hate  of  ab- 
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jeft  dependence  on  their  fuperiora  may  be  reafonably  con- 
cluded to  exift  ; and  it  actually  does  exift  over  the  whole  of 
Shetland.  The  chief  exports  from  the  ifland  are,  fiffi,  oil, 
butter,  beef,  hides,  tallow,  (lockings,  calf,  and  rabbit- 
fkins.  The  imports  confift  of  the  luxuries,  and  even  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  particularly  cloth  and  corn  ; the  whole  ifland, 
as  already  hinted  at,  not  producing  grain  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  inhabitants  more  than  eight  months  in  the  year.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  Mainland,  and  a view  of  its 
general  hiftory,  fee  the  article  Shetland  IJles,  alfo  “ A 
View  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  the  Zetland  Iflands,” 
by  Arthur  Edmonfton,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  1809. 

MAIN-MO RTE,  a term  in  fome  ancient  culloms,  (li  1 
obtaining  in  Burgundy,  (ignifying  a right  which  the  lord 
has,  on  the  death  of  a chief  of  a family  that  is  main-mor table, 
of  taking  the  bed  moveable  in  the  houfe ; or,  in  default 
of  that,  the  right  hand  of  the  deceafed  was  offered  him, 
in  token  that  he  could  ferve  him  no  longer.  See  Mort- 
main. 

MATNO  Jason,  Del,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Italian 
lawyer,  born  at  efaro  in  1405,  was  fent  to  Pavia  to  fludy 
the  law,  having  received  the  elements  of  a good  education 
in  his  native  place.  Free  from  the  conhraint  of  parental 
obfervation,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  the  gaming  table  than 
to  thofe  purluits  which  were  intended  to  fit  him  for  future 
life.  By  this  line  of  conduct  he  was  foon  reduced  to  a (late  of 
almoft  abfolute  indigence.  The  animadverfion?  of  his  father, 
together  with  his  own  fufferings,  effected  fuch  a change  in 
his  mode  of  living,  that  he  became  the  admiration  of  his 
fuperiors  on  account  of  his  learned  acquifitions.  In  1467 
he  was  e!e£ted  a profeffor  at  the  univerfity  of  Pavia,  and 
continued  there  with  high  reputation  till  the  year  1485, 
when  he  accepted  a profefforfhip  at  Padua.  In  14S8  here- 
moved  to  the  univerfity  of  Pita,  to  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  invited  him,  on  a very  liberal  falary.  After  this 
he  relumed  the  profeffor’s  chair  at  Padua,  where  his  reputa- 
tion was  fo  high,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  had  three  thoufand 
auditors.  Befides  the  duties  of  his  office  as  teacher,  he 
tranfadted  much  public  and  important  bufinefs  w'ith  accuracy 
and  fidelity.  In  1492  he  was  fent  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to 
do  homage  to  pope  Alexander  VI.,  on  which  occafion  he 
pronounced  an  oration  that  was  afterwards  printed.  He 
was,  in  1491,  fent  to  compliment  the  emperor  Maximilian  on 
his  marriage,  and  on  this  occafion  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  cavalter  and  count-palatine : and  next  from  Ludovico, 
duke  of  Milan,  lie  obtained  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  ho- 
norary poll  of  fenator.  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  attended 
by  five  cardinals,  paid  a vifit  to  lus  fchool ; Jafon,  in  intro- 
ducing his  majelly,  humbly  requefted  him  to  enter  firft,  to 
which  Lewis  replied,  “ I am  no  king  here,”  and  obliged 
the  profeffor  to  precede,  he  being  entitled  to  the  chief  re- 
fpe£l  among  his  fcholars.  After  the  ledture  the  king  em- 
braced Jafon  with  the  utmoft  cordiality,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  a fami'iar  converfation,  he  hinted  to  his  majelly,  that  he 
might  favour  him,  by  mentioning  his  name  to  the  pope  as 
not  difqualined  to  wear  a cardinal’s  hat . He  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  attain  to  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  office  as  profeffor  till  the  year  1511; 
after  this  he  fell  into  a Hate  of  dotage,  in  which  he  continued 
till  he  died  in  1519.  This  gentleman  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
greatell  mailers  of  jurifprndence  in  his  time,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Alciatus  among  the  five  ju rifts  who  alone  deferve  to 
be  read.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAINOUR,  Manour,  or  Mtinor,  Fr.  Mainvcuvre,  a 
manu , in  Law,  fignifies  the  tiling  that  a thief  takes  away,  ©r 
Heals. 

Thus,  to  be  taken  with  mainour,  is  to  be  taken  with  the 


thing  ftolen  about  him.  If  the  defendant  Were  taken,  with 
the  mainour,  and  fo  carried  to  court,  in  ancient  times  they 
would  arraign  him  on  the  mainour,  without  any  appeal  or 
indi&ment.  But  this  proceeding  was  taken  away  by  feveral 
(latutes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though  in  Scotland 
a fimilar  procefs  remains  to  this  day.  See  Attachment 
of  the  Forejl. 

MAINPERNORS.  See  Mainprise. 

MAINPRISE,  compounded  of  the  French  main,  hand , 
and pris,  or  prins,  taken,  the  taking  or  receiving  a man  into 
friendly  cuitody,  who  otherwife  might  be  committed  to 
prifon;  upon  fecurity  given  for  his  forthcoming  at  a day 
affigned. 

They  who  thus  undertake  for  any  one,  are  called  main- 
pernors, becaufe  they  receive  the  perfon  into  their  hands ; 
whence  alfo  comes  the  word  mainpernalle,  denoting  the  per- 
fon who  may  be  thus  bailed.  F.  N.  B.  250.  1 Hal.  P.  C. 
141.  Coke  on  bail  and  mainprife,  c.  10.  See  Bail. 

The  writ  of  mainprife  is  a writ  direded  to  the  flieriff, 
(either  generally,  when  any  man  is  imprifoned  for  a bailable 
offence,  and  bail  hath  been  refufed  ; or  fpecially,  when  the 
offence  or  caufe  of  commitment  is  not  properly  bailable  be- 
low), commanding  him  to  take  fureties  for  the  prifoner’s  ap- 
pearance, and  to  fet  him  at  large.  Mainpernors  differ  from 
bail,  in  that  a man's  bail  may  tmprifon  or  furrendcr  him  up 
bt  fore  the  (lipulated  day  of  appearance.  Mainpernors  can 
do  neither,  but  are  barely  fureties  for  his  appearance  at  the 
day : bail  are  only  fureties,  that  the  party  be  anfvverable 
for  the  fpecial  matter  which  they  ftipulate  : mainpernors  are 
bound  to  produce  him  to  anfwer  all  charges  whatfoever. 
Coke,  ubi  fupra,  c.  3.  4 Inft.  179. 

MAINTAINERS,  are  thofe  that  maintain  or  fecond  a 
caufe  depending  between  others,  by  difburfir.g  money,  or 
making  friends  for  either  party,  See.  not  being  interelled  in 
the  fuit,  or  attornies  employed  therein.  Stat.  19  Hen  VII.' 
cap.  14.  See  Maintenance. 

MAINTENANCE,  Manutenentia,  an  unlawful  main- 
taining, or  officious  intermeddling  in  a fuit  between  others, 
by  nffilling  either  party  with  money  or  otherwife,  to  profecute 
or  defend  it.  Hawk.  P.  C.  249. 

The  word  is  metaphorically  taken  from  thejuccouring  a 
young  child,  that  learns  to  go  by  one’s  hand  ; but  it  is  ufed 
in  the  bad  fenfe  in  fome  of  our  (latutes. 

By  the  Roman  law,  it  was  a fpecies  of  the  crimen  falfi 
to  enter  into  any  confederacy,  or  to  do  apy  a£l,  to  fupport 
another’s  law-fuit,  by  money,  witneffes,  or  patronage.  A 
man  may,  however,  maintain  the  fuit  of  his  near  kinfman, 
fervant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  and  compaffion, 
with  impunity  ; otherwife  the  punifhrr.cnt  by  common  law  is 
fine  and  imprifonment  ; and  by  (lat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9. 
a forfeiture  of  10/.  See  Baratry  and  Champarty. 

There  lies  a writ  again  ft  a maintainer,  called  a writ  of 
maintenance. 

MAINTENON,  Frances  d’Aueigne,  in  Biography, 
celebrated  in  the  hitlory  of  France  as  well  for  her  great  ac- 
compliftiments,  as  for  the  Angularity  of  her  fortunes,  was 
born  in  a prifon  at  Niort  in  the  year  1635.  1°  this  folitary 

abode  her  father,  Conftant  d’Aubigne,  was  confined  for 
fome  political  offence.  Here  he  and  his  infant  daughter  re- 
mained during  the  firft  three  years  of  her  life,  at  which  time 
her  father,  having  obtained  his  liberation,  carried  her  with  his 
wife  and  lbn  to  Martinique.  She  was  indebted  to  her  mother 
for  an  excellent  education,  that  was  unqueftionably  the  bafe  of 
her  future  elevation.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1647, 
the  family  returned  to  France,  when  the  young  lady  was 
taken  under  the  care  and  prote&ion  of  madamede  Viilette, 
who  infufed  into  her  mind  thofe  principles  of  the  Calvinillic 
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faith  to  which  her  father  had  been  zealoufly  attached.  Her 
mother,  who  was  a ftridt  Catholic,  took  great  pains  in  con- 
verting her  to  her  own  opinions,  which  fhe  effedled.  They 
removed  to  Paris,  where  the  mother  very  foon  died,  leaving 
her  children  in  the  greateft  indigence.  Frances,  from  this 
circumftance,  and  from  the  feverity  of  fome  other  near  rela- 
tions, was  induced  to  give  her  hand  to  the  famous  Scarron, 
who  was  not  young,  and  who  from  difeafe  was  in  a date  of 
decrepitude.  She  accepted  this  union,  it  is  faid,  rather 
than  the  other  alternative  which  he  offered  her,  of  paying 
her  portion  to  be  received  into  a nunnery.  The  houfe  of  her 
hufband  was  frequented  by  many  men  of  rank  and  wit,  and 
the  young  wife  attracted  general  admiration  by  the  graces 
of  her  perfon,  and  the  elegant  charms  of  her  converfation. 
In  this  dangerous  fituation  fhe  conduced  herfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  her  virtue  was  unfullied  and  unfufpedled.  Her 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  PEnclos  did  notin  the 
lead  injure  her  reputation,  and  the  tedimony  of  her  friend,  in 
favour  of  her  morals,  has  been  admitted  as  good  evidence. 
Scarron  died  in  1660,  and  his  widow  was  again  left  in  a date  of 
indigence : for  a fhort  time,  and  after  much  folicitation,  fhe  ob- 
tained from  the  queen-mother  the  penfion  which  her  late  huf- 
band had  enjoyed  ; but  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  (he  was 
again  deditute.  At  this  time  a propofal  was  made  to  her 
to  go  to  Lifbon  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  children 
of  a Portuguefe  princefs.  She  gladly  lidened  to  the  propo- 
fal, and  juft  before  her  intended  departure  fhe  waited  upon 
the  king’s  midrefs,  madame  de  Montefpan,  who,  druck 
with  the  elegance  of  her  manners,  and  the  graces  of  her 
converfation,  told  her  (he  mud  not  think  of  quitting  France. 
She  immediately  applied  to  Lewis  XIV.  for  a penfion  to  be 
fettled  on  the  forlorn  widow,  to  which  the  monarch  angrily 
replied,  “ (hall  I never  hear  of  any  thing  but  the  widow 
Scarron.”  Indeed,  fire,  replied  the  favourite,  “ you  ought 
long  fince  to  have  ceafed  to  hear  of  her.”  The  penfion 
was,  however,  granted,  and  fhe  remained  in  France.  Ma- 
dame de  Montefpan,  who  had  now  drong  claims  to  her 
gratitude,  conceived  fuch  an  edeem  for  her,  that  fhe  entruded 
her  with  the  fecret  of  the  children  which  die  had  by  the  king, 
and  placed  them  under  her  care.  At  fird  fhe  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  that  Lewis  was  not  friendly  to  her.  Her  ta- 
lents, however,  were  fuch  as  time  would  bring  into  notice,  and 
flie  gradually  rofe  into  favour,  and  was  chofen  by  the  monarch 
himfelf  to  attend  his  elded  fon,  by  madame  de  Montefpan, 
the  duke  of  Maine,  to  Bareges,  for  the  recovery  «f  his 
health.  This  fituation  engaged  her  in  a diredl  correfpondence 
with  the  king,  a circumdance  that  operated  very  drongly  in 
her  favour  : he  augmented  her  penfion,  and  made  her  liberal 
prefents.  Her  ferene  and  equal  temper,  and  rational  conver- 
fation, gradually  gained  upon  Lewis,  till  at  length  fhe  be- 
came his  confidential  friend.  Her  age,  which  exceeded  that 
of  the  king,  the  moderate  (hare  of  perfonal  attractions 
which  die  retained,  and  the  ftridlnefs  of  her  religious  prin- 
ciples, feem  to  have  been  fufficient  aflurances  of  the  inno- 
cence of  their  connexion.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been 
charged  with  ingratitude  towards  her  benefadtrefs,  who  was 
now  difearded  from  the  court,  but  fhe  has  found  advocates 
who  have  fully  vindicated  her  from  the  fufpicion.  Her 
fituation  with  Lewis  was,  for  fome  years,  equivocal : (he 
was  an  acknowdedged  favourite,  but  to  what  extent  was  not 
known  ; there  was  a fingular  mixture  of  devotion  and  gal- 
lantry in  the  correfpondence  carried  on  between  the  king  and 
his  female  friend,  and  in  allufion  to  this,  Voltaire  obferves  ; 

“ This  drange  commerce  of  tendernefs  and  fcruple  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  of  ambition  and  devotion  on  that  of  the 
new  millrefs,  feem  to  have  laded  from  1681  to  1686, 
which  was  the  epoch  of  their  marriage.  This  union  was 


never  doubted,  though  never  openly  acknowledged  at  court, 
and  madame  de  Maintenon  preferved  that  name  while  fhe  was 
regarded  and  honoured  as  a queen.  She  always  conduced 
herfelf  with  extreme  good  fenfe  and  moderation  ; was  very 
referved  in  alking  favours  for  herfelf  and  family,  and  in 
thefe  refpedls  fhe  formed  a driking  contrad  to  preceding  fa- 
vourites. Excellive  caution,  amounting  to  timidity,  which 
appeared  to  extinguifh  every  warm  and  generous  emotion, 
was  a chara&eriftic  feature  of  her  condudt.  She  devoted 
herfelf  entirely  to  the  king,  which  fhe  found  to  be  a talk  that 
rendered  her  elevated  fituation  mod  painful  and  joylefs.” 
“ What  a punidiment,”  faid  fhe,  to  a near  relation,  “ to  be 
obliged  to  amufe  a man  who  is  no  longer  amufable.”  That 
her  feelings  on  this  fubjedlwere  extremely  acute,  is  evident 
from  an  extradl  of  a letter  to  an  intimate  friend  : “ Why,” 
fays  fhe,  “ cannot  I give  you  my  experience  ? why  cannot  I 
make  you  fenfible  of  the  wearifomenefs  to  which  the  great 
are  a condant  prey,  and  the  labour  they  undergo  to  fill  up 
their  days  ? Do  not  you  fee  that  I am  confumed  with  melan- 
choly, in  a condition  which  it  was  fcarcely  conceivable  that 
I fhould  ever  have  attained.”  She  attempted  to  fupply  the 
void  which  (he  felt  by  the  pradlices  of  a minute  and  ferupu- 
lous  devotion,  and  dieinfpired  the  king  with  a fimilar  tade; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  was  not  infenfible  to  the  ambition  of 
ruling,  and  often  exerted  her  influence  when  fhe  was  not  fuf- 
pedled  of  having  an  opinion.  But  fhe  found  it  neceflary  to 
ufe  the  utmod  circumfpe&ion,  for  the  king  would  not  bear 
a rival ; and  if  he  fufpedted  any  defign  to  controul  his  will, 
he  was  apt  to  determine  on  the  contrary.  As  his  infirmities 
increafed,  fhe  became  more  and  more  neceflary  to  his  exift- 
ence,  and  is  faid  to  have  (hared  with  his  confeftors  the 
pofleflion  of  his  mind  to  the  lad  hour.  She  employed  a con- 
fiderable  portion  of  a fcanty  income  in  deeds  of  charity  and 
benevolence,  but  her  mod  fplendid  work  was  the  edablifh- 
ment  at  St.  Cvr,  near  Verfailles,  including  a religious  com- 
munity, and  an  inflitution  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
300  young  ladies  of  quality.  For  this  fhe  engaged  Racine 
to  compofe  the  facred  dramas  of  Edher  and  Athaliah,  in 
which  the  young  ladies  adted  their  parts  fo  well,  in  the  firll 
reprefentation,  that  fhe  determined  they  fhould  not  appear 
in  the  charafters  again.  On  the  death  of  the  monarch  in 
1715,  madame  de  Maintenon  retreated  to  this  peaceful  man- 
fion,  thenceforth  refigning  all  concern  with  the  great  and 
political  world,  adling  in  the  laudable  duties  of  the  diredtrefs 
of  the  inflitution,  and  inftrudlrefs  of  the  young  people  edu- 
cated in  it.  She  was  occafionally  vifited  by  a few  particular 
friends;  among  whom  her  former  pupil,  the  duke  of  Maine, 
was  always  received  with  the  exprefllons  of  truly  maternal 
affedtion.  She  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-four,  and 
died  at  St.  Cyr  in  1719.  She  is  known  in  the  literary  world 
by  a collection  of  letters  in  nine  vols.  i2mo.  which  were 
publifhsd  in  1756  ; thefe  are  well  written,  and  contain  many 
things  worthy  of  attention.  Gen.  Biog. 

Maintenon,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Chartres  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Char- 
tres. The  place  contains  1605,  and  the  canton  13,369 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  21  com- 
munes. 

MAJO,  Francis,  or  Ciccio  de  Majo,  in  Biography.,  a 
Neapolitan  compofer  of  the  firil  clafs,  who  flourifhed  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  to  1774 : his  works  are 
few,  as  longevity  was  not  allowed  him.  Metaftafio’s  Arta- 
ferfe  in  1762,  Antigono  in  1769,  a Didone  Abbaridonata, 
and  Aleflandro  nell’  Indie,  both  thefe  laft  in  1774.  are  all 
his  dramatic  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Fie  wa* 
in  very  high  favour  at  Naples  and  Rome  in  the  year  1770, 
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when  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  were  eagerly  collcfung 
his  opera  airs  compofed  for  great  lingers ; of  which  airs  the 
ftyle  was  noble,  the  accompaniments  elegant  and  interefting, 
without  ditlurbing  or  overpowering  the  voice,  and  each  air 
is  a more  complete  whole,  perhaps  when  detached  for  oc- 
cafional  life  at  concerts,  than  thofe  of  any  other  great  opera 
compofer  with  whofe  productions  we  are  acquainted. 

M.  Laborde’s  charafter  of  this  charming  compofer  is  very 
juft  ; but  his  dates  are  far  from  accurate.  Artaxerxes  was 
not  the  fir  ft  opera  which  he  compofed,  but  Riccimero,  for 
the  theatre  Delle  Dame  at  Rome  in  1759;  and  in  1763  his 
Demofoonte  was  performed  at  the  Argentina  theatre  in  the 
fame  city. 

M Laborde  tells  us,  that  though  he  had  often  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  great  theatres  in  Italy,  he  never  would  quit 
his  country  ; but  in  1 764,  we  find  by  Metaftaiio’s  letters  to 
Farinelli,  that  he  was  at  Vienna  in  his  way  to  Mankeim, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  compofe  an  opera. 

Farinelli  feems  to  have  given  him  a letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  imperial  laureat,  in  the  anfwers  to  which  we  may 
form  fome  judgment  of  the  private  chara&er  of  this  gifted 
man. 

Metaftafio,  in  his  firft  letter  to  Farinelli,  in  which  Ciccio 
de  Majo  is  mentioned,  fays,  “Our  dear  Majo  has  been  arrived 
fome  time,  but  I have  feen  him  but  once,  and  then  only  for 
a fhort  time.  1 received  him  with  all  that  affeftion  which 
I cannot  help  bellowing  on  perfons  beloved  by  you,  and 
whofe  merit  is  univerfally  known.  Nor  (hall  I negleCt  any 
opportunity  of  ferving  him,  as  far  as  the  auguft  circum- 
ference of  my  limited  faculties  fliall  extend.  The  beft  of  it 

is,  that  he  not  only  never  comes  near  me,  but  leaves  me  in 
perfeCl  ignorance  of  the  hiding  place  where  he  has  hitherto 
amufed  himfelf  here,  during  the  leifure  in  which  he  has 
hitherto  lived.  Perhaps  fome  ancient  fparks  have  rekindled 
the  extinguiftied  conflagration,  and  the  poor  foul  will  be 
involved  in  the  flames  and  fmoke  which  formerly,  as  I am 
informed,  fcorched  and  confounded  him.” 

In  another  letter  of  the  fame  date,  Metaftafio  fays,  “ Your 
moft  amiable  de  Majo  generoufly  gives  me  credit  for  wifhing 
to  ferve  him,  but  hitherto  has  abfolutely  avoided  puiting 
my  zeal  to  the  teft.  A man  of  his  merit,  and  your  friend, 
would  have  a right  to  difpofe  of  me  at  his  pleafure.  But 
he,  who  is  no  fool,  knowing  perhaps  the  little  extent  of  my 
power,  is  unwilling  to  expofe  me  to  the  fhame  of  confefTing 

it.  I am  unable  to  inform  you  whether  he  has  been  caught 
in  the  old  net.  I never  frequent  the  woods  which  expofe 
him  to  fuch  danger,  and  have  never  been  able  to  examine 
him  ; as  during  his  long  refidence  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifter, 
I have  only  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  two  or  three 
times,  at  moft.  Indeed  his  continuing  fo  coeftantly  invi- 
fible,  and  remaining  here  fo  long,  without  any  apparent 
motive,  feems  to  favour  your  conjectures.  If- he  is  at  fea, 
I wilh  him  a profperous  gale  ; if  fuch  a with  is  not  incon- 
fiderate : as  the  felicity  of  a navigation  depends  much  on 
the  caufe  for  which  we  embark;  and  I never  wilh  my  friends 
to  be  pofleffed  of  fuch  an  inconfiderate  courage.” 

And  in  a third  letter,  he  fays,  “ Our  ardent  and  languid 
Majo,  ftimuiated  by  his  friends  and  by  his  duty,  is  at  length 
fet  off  for  Manheim,  where  he  is  engaged  to  compofe  an 
opera  for  the  eleClor  palatine.  With  what  heart  he  has  left 
the  banks  of  the  Ifter,  enamoured  turtles  fay  !” 

This  exquifite  compofer  and  tender  hearted  Twain,  who 
had  he  been  pofleffed  of  the  world,  would  have  lojl  it  all 
for  love,  with  as  good  a grace  as  Mark  Antony,  died  in 
1771.  The  lail  opera  he  compofed,  was  Didone  Abban- 
dotiata,  for  Venice,  in  1770. 
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Majo  Bamla,  in  Geography y a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
jurifdiclion  of  Chacapoyas. 

Major,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  North  Ber- 
wick, in  Scotland  ; he  laid  the  foundation  of  a learned 
education  in  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  ftudied  fome 
time  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In  1493  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  prefecuted  his  ftudies  at  different  colleges ; in 
1505  he  was  made  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1519  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  elefted  profeffor  of 
divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  where  the  celebrated  Knox  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  afterwards  attained  to  the  office  of 
provoft  of  that  univerflty,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
feventy-eight,  in  the  year  1547.  He  was  a voluminous 
writer  in  metaphyfics  and  logic,  but  his  works  on  thefe 
fubje&s  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  he  is  now  remembered 
and  quoted  only  as  the  hiftorian  of  his  own  country.  His 
main  work  is  entitled  “ De  Geftis  Scotorum,”  in  fix  books, 
firft  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1521,  which  bring  down  the 
hiftory  from  the  earlieft  periods  to  the  year  1495. 
rejedls  the  fiClions  of  antiquarians  relative  to  the  remote 
hiftory  of  the  nation,  and  reduces  the  lift  of  its  early  kings. 
He  is  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  fpeaks  freely  of  the  power  of  the  people  and 
the  prerogatives  of  parliament ; he  is  an  enemy  to  public 
abufes,  and  fpeaks  with  decilion  of  the  adts  of  the  kings 
whofe  condudl  he  never  fcruples  to  condemn.  Bifhop 
Leflie  fays  of  his  hiftory  “ Veritatis  ubique  quam  elo- 
quentiae  Itudiofior.”  Gen.  Biog. 

Major,  John  Daniel,  a phyfician  and  naturalift,  was 
born  at  Breflau,  in  Auguft  1634.  Having  ftudied  for  fome 
time  at  Wittemberg,  he  vilited  feveral  iinivcrfities  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  graduated  at  Padua  in  1660.  He 
returned  to  Silefia  through  Auftria ; but,  after  a fliort  vifit 
to  Breflau,  he  fettled  himfelf  at  Wittemberg,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sennertus  in  1661, 
who<died  in  child-bed  in  the  following  year.  This  interrup- 
tion of  his  domeftic  happinefs  impelled  him  to  leave  Wit- 
temberg, and  he  fettled  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  undertook 
the  office  of  fuperintendant  of  the  treatment  of  the  plague. 
The  fuccefs  of  his  praftice  obtained  for  him,  in  1663,  the 
honour  of  being  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demia Naturae  Curioforum,  under  the  name  of  Hefperus, 
and  likewife  an  invitation,  through  the  Ruffian  conful  at 
Hamburgh,  to  fettle  at  that  court,  with  the  appointment  of 
firft  phyfician  : but  he  declined  this  offer,  from  a diflike  to 
quit  his  own  country,  and  to  refide  agiong  a people,  whofe 
language  and  manners  were  fo  widely  different  from  thofe 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  1663,  he  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  recently  eltablifhed 
univerfity  of  Kiel  ; and  he  was  afterwards  honoured  with 
the  appointments  of  profeffor  of  botany,  and  director  of  the 
botanic  garden  there.  Thefe  offices  called  forth  the  exer- 
tion of  his  utmoft  zeal,  in  fuppert  of  the  reputation  and 
utility  of  the  rifing  univerfity,  which  he  effentially  con- 
tributed to  eftablilh  by  his  travels  and  refearches,  and  by 
the  valuable  colledlions  with  which  he  enriched  it.  By 
thefe  exertions  Ins  own  reputation  was  likewife  extended, 
fo  that  in  1693,  he  was  called  to  Stockholm  by  Charles  XI. 
to  fuperintend  the  treatment  of  the  diforder  of  his  .queen. 
But  lie  was  himfelf  attacked  with  difeafe,  while  in  that 
capital,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  third  of  Auguft, 
in  that  year. 

Major  was  indefatigable  in  his  refearches,  both  in  natural 
hiftory  and  medicine,  and  was  the  author  of  a confiderable 
number  of  publications  : Floy  has  enumerated  the  titles  of 
upwards  of  twenty  works,  exclufive  of  a number  of  aca- 
demical differtations.  The  principal  fubjedts  of  the  former 
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were,  petrifa&ions  or  fofTils,  renal  calculi,  transfufion,  ana- 
tomy, botany,  artificial  medicated  baths,  &c.  Eloy  Didt. 
Hill,  de  le  Med. 

Major’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chriftopher.  N.  lat.  17°  20'.  E.  long.  62°  22'. 

Major,  in  Law,  a perfon  who  is  of  age  to  manage  his 
own  affairs.  See  Ace. 

By  the  civil  law,  a man  is  not  a major  till  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years ; in  England,  he  is  a major  at  twenty-one, 
and  in  Normandy  at  twenty. 

Major,  in  Logic,  is  und'erftood  of  the  firft  propofition 
of  a regular  fyllogifm. 

It  is  called  major,  becaufe  it  has  a more  exteniive  fenfe 
than  the  minor  propofition,  as  containing  the  principal  term. 
See  Proposition*. 

Major,  in  the  Art  of  IV dr,  a name  given  to  feveral 
officers  of  different  qualities  and  fundlions. 

Major  general.  See  General,  Major. 

Major  of  a Brigade,  either  of  herfe  or  foot,  is  he  who 
receives  orders,  and  the  word,  from  the  major-general  ; and 
gives  them  to  the  particular  majors  of  each  regiment.  See 
Brigade -major. 

Major  of  a Regiment  is  an  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
convey  all  orders  to  a regiment,  to  draw  it  up,  and  exercife 
it,  to  fee  it  march  in  good  order,  to  look  to  its  quarters, 
and  to  rally  it,  if  it  happen  to  be  broken  in  an  engagement, 
&c. 

The  major  is  next  in  fubordination  to  the  lieutenant-co- 
lonel, and  generally  promoted  from  the  elded  captain".  He 
is  the  only  officer  of  a regiment  of  foot,  who  is  allowed  to 
be  on  horfeback  in  the  time  of  fervice  ; but  he  always  rides, 
that  he  may  fpeedily  get  from  place  to  place,  as  occafion 
requires. 

The  major  of  a regiment,  either  of  foot  or  of  horfe, 
ought  to  be  a man  of  honour,  integrity,  underdanding, 
courage,  aftivity,  experience,  and  addrefs  ; he  fhould  be 
/killed  in  arithmetic,  that  he  may  keep  a detail  of  the  regi- 
ment in  every  particular,  and  alfo  in  horfemanfhip  ; and  he 
fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  all  military  evolutions,  that 
he  may  be  competent  to  the  exercife  of  his  duty  in  the  ni- 
UruClion  of  others. 

Major  of  Artillery  is  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  the  field  he  receives  daily  orders  from  the  bri- 
gade-major, and  communicates  them,  with  the  parole,  t'o 
his  fuperiors,  and  then  di&ates  them  to  the  adjutant. 

The  whole  detail  of  the  corps  reds  with  this  officer  ; to 
him  all  the  non-commiffioned  officers  are  fubordinate,  as  his 
title  of  ferjeaat-major  imports,  and  to  him  they  communicate 
an  account  of  every  circumdance  that  regards  the  duty  or 
the  wants  of  the  artillery  and  foldiers.  This  officer  fhould 
be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  and  evolutions  of  the 
artillery,  and  with  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  train  of 
artillery,  See. 

Major  of  Engineers.  See  Engineer. 

Major,  Serjeant,  is  a non-commiffioned  officer,  fubordi- 
nate to  the  adjutant,  as  he  is  to  the  major. 

Major,  Town,  is  the  third  officer  in  order  in  a garrifori, 
being  next  to  the  deputy-governor. 

He  ought  to  underdand  fortification,  and  hath  charge  of 
the  guards,  rounds,  patroles,  and  centinels. 

There  are  alfo  aids-major,  drums-rrsajor,  arid  other  officers ; 
fo  called,  on  account  of  fome  feniority  or  prerogative  that 
they  have  over  the  reft.  See  t\w- major,  and  Drum -major. 

Major,  Fife,  has  the  fame  authority  over  the  fifersas  the 
drum-major  has  over  the  drummers.  He  teaches  them  their 
duty,  appoints  them  for  guards,  &c. 

Major  Helicis , in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Albinus  to 


one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  called  by  Santorini  and 
others,  helicis  mufculus.  This  author  diftinguilhes  it  under 
the  name  major,  from  another  mufcle  which  he  calls  the 
minor  helicis,  and  which  Santorini  calls  only  iibrse  mufculaies 
in  plana  helicis  facie,  though  it  be  a true  and  proper  mufcle. 

Major  and  Minor , in  Mufic.  See  Maggioke. 

MAJOR  AGIO,  Marcantonio,  in  Biography,  an  Ita- 
lian fcholar  of  the  iixteenth  century,  was  born  in  a village 
of  that  name  in  the  diocefe  of  Milan.  His  father’s  original 
name  was  Conti,  and  he  affumed  the  name  of  the  place  in 
which  he  fettled,  and  to  which  he  had  been  driven  and  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  wars  in  Lombardy.  The  fubjeef 
of  this  article  was  indebted  to  a relation  for  his  education, 
whofe  cares  he  well  repaid,  by  the  diligence  with  which  he 
purfued  his  ftudies.  One  of  his  preceptors  was  the  famous 
Cardan,  and  fuch  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-fix  he  was  appointed  public  profeffor  of  eloquence 
at  Milan.  He  afterwards,  on  account  of  new  wars,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Ferrara,  where  he  improved  himfelf  in 
philofophy  and  jurifprudence.  At  the  return  of  peace  he 
refumed  his  ftation  at  Milan,  and  cont.ibuted  greatly  to 
revive  the  ftudy  of  letters  by  reftoring  the  pra&ice  of  public 
declamations,  by  promoting  the  efiablifhrrent  of  an  aca- 
demy, and  by  his  attempts  to  found  a public  library.  He 
died  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, confining  of  orations,  prefaces,  poems,  Latin  and 
Italian,  and  tratffs  on  various  fubjedts.  He  employed  his 
talents  as  a commentator  on  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
Ariftotle.  Bayle. 

MAJORANA,  in  Botany,  fo  called,  fays  Ambrofinus, 
becaufe  it  is  cultivated  with  greater  care  ( majori  curd)  than 
other  herbs  ; or  becaufe  it  has  greater  virtues  and  properties 
than  are  generally  known  ; or  becaufe  it  is  molt  powerful 
in  the  month  of  May  ; or  becaule  it  agrees  better  with 
grown  up  perfons  ( majorilus ) than  with  infants.  None  of 
thefe  derivations  feems  fatisfadlory.  The  plant  however 
appears  to  be  properly  confidered  as  the  “ mollis  Arnaracus’, 
of  Virgil,  immortalized  in  thofe  exquilite  lines  of  the 
•JEneid,  book  i.  1.  695 — 8,  inaccurately  and  incompletely 
tranflated  by  Dryden,  who  feems  to  take  th e.Amaracus  for 
Myrtle.  Thefe  lines  are  indeed,  as  has  been  obferved,  the 
defpair  of  all  Virgil’s  tranfiatsrs.  See  Origanum. 

MAJORCA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, belonging  to  Spain.  It  is  the  largeft  of  the  Balearic 
ifles,  and  reckoned  to  be  about  55  Englifh  miles  in  length,, 
and  45  in  breadth  ; and  feparated  from  Spain  by  about  40 
leagues  of  fea.  It  is  almoll  wholly  furrounded  by  a chain 
of  mountains,  of  which  an  interrupted  branch  extends  into' 
the  interior  ; thofe  of  Puig  Mayor  and  Galatz  are  the 
higheft  and  molt  confiderable.  The  climate  is  temperate 
the  frefii  breezes  tempering  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  little  cold  is  felt  in  winter  ; but  the  temperature 
varies  in  different  fituations.  But  though  it  is  well  ffieltered 
on  the  north,  fome  winds  occur,  which  fometimes  entirely 
deftroy  the  plantations.  The  vallies  are  frefti  and  fertile, 
though  without  water;  However,  fonfie  large  brooks  fpring 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  run  through  fome 
parts  of  the  ifland  ; and  two  fmall  rivers,  particularly  the 
Rierra,  which  rifes  under  the  ramparts  of  the  capital.  This 
ifland  contains  two  cities,  Palma  and  Alcudia,  feveral  fmall 
towns,  and  many  hamlets.  JV Spanifh  author  affigns  to  it. 
two  cities,  32  towns,  a number  of  remarkable  villages,  acoi 
farms,  1877  country  houfes,  10  caftles  or  fortreffes,  40 
towers,  where  centinels  are  placed  with  fires  during  the 
night,  to  give  alarm  in  cafe  of  danger,  and  210  brooks  or 
fprings.  The  capital  is  Palma,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called, 
Majorca. 
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MAJORCA. 

The  kingdom  of  Majorca,  comprehending  the  ancient  Ibe-  coarfe  canvas,  which  they  fabricate  for  the  ufe  of  the  ma- 
rianiflands,  or  the  Balearic  and  Pituyfe,  loft  much  of  its  ancient  rine,  is  exported.  They  make  brooms,  paniers,  and  baf- 
population  in  the  year  1229  by  the  defeat  of  the  Moors,  and  kets,  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  which  are  tranf- 
the  carnage  made  by  the  Chriftians,  in  order  to  revenge  the  ported  into  Spain.  Thefe  iflanders  have  been  famous  for 
death  of  the  celebrated  vifcount  de  Bearn,  William  of  Mon-  their  inlaid  work,  and  this  branch  of  commerce  is  profit- 
cade,  and  his  brother.  In  the  year  1301  the  Jews,  who  had  able.  The  wines  of  Majorca  are  excellent.  The  lighteft 
been  driven  from  Spain  on  account  of  their  exactions  and  and  fineft,  though  frilky  and  delicate,  are  Mufcadel,  Mal- 
ufury  and  fettled  here,  were  bamfhed  from  the  ifland.  voifia,  Pampot  Roda,  and  Montona.  The  oxen  are  fmall 
About  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  Majorca  was  and  feeble  ; the  fheep  large,  with  beautiful  and  heavy 
affliCted  with  famine  for  10  years,  and  its  commerce  de-  fleeces.  The  pigs  are  large  and  fat ; game  is  very  plentiful, 
dined  with  its  population.  In  1403  the  river  Rierra  carri-  and  coniifts  of  hares,  rabbits,  fnipes,  partridges,  quails, 
ed  away  1600  houfes,  and  drowned  3300  perfons.  A &c.  Poultry  is  very  common.  Their  cheefe  is  made 
fimilar  cataflrophe  occurred  in  1408  and  1444.  Thefe  of  goats’  and  flieep’s  milk,  and  fome  of  it  is  very  good, 
difafters  were  fucceeded  by  a civil  war.  In  1475  the  ifland  Their  exports,  confiding  of  oils,  wines,  brandy,  oranges 
fuffered  great  devaftation  from  the  plague.  By  thefe  and  and  lemons,  almonds,  cheefes,  capers  and  beans,  amount  in 
other  occurrences  the  population  of  Majorca  was  much  value  to  about  308,732/.  i j.4/.  This  fum  is  augmented 
diminifhed  ; but  in  this  date  it  furnifhed  troops  for  a militia,  by  the  produce  of  fome  articles  of  manufacture.  The  in- 
raifed  in  order  to  defend  the  coaft  againft  the  incurfions  of  habitants  receive,  in  return,  corn,  fait  proviiions,  fugar, 
the  Barbarians.  The  nobility  of  Majorca  was  formerly  coffee,  rice,  different  forts  of  fnuff,  cloth,  filk  ftuffs,  linens 
confiderable  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  they  of  different  qualities,  holiery,  hardware,  medical  drugs, 
engaged  agdinft  the  Africans,  who  endeavoured  to  invade  planks  and  building  wood,  powder  and  (hot  for  fportmg, 
the  ifland.  But  after  this  epoch  it  enjoyed  much  internal  & c all  which  may  amount  to  the  value  of  124,833/  6s  8d. 
tranquillity,  though  it  never  rofe  to  that  eminence,  which  it  is  fterling.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  balance  in  their  favour 
faid  to  have  attained  under  the  Moor?.  The  number  of  amounts  annually  to  about  383,899/.  in.  8 d fterling. 
inhabitants  is  now  eftimated  at  about  136,000  perfons,  The  ifland  of  Majorca  is  not  only  dellitute  of  navigable 
among  whom  are  reckoned  1030  fecular  priefts,  1000  rivers,  but  its  highways  are  inconvenient  for  travelling,  and 
monks  and  hermits,  600  cloiftered  nuns,  and  600  women  very  much  out  of  repair ; fo  that  all  the  articles  of  land 
voluntarily  engaged  in  charitable  inftitutions.  carriage,  from  the  interior  to  the  fea,  are  conveyed  on  the 

The  agriculture  of  Majorca  is  in  a flourifhing  condition,  backs  of  mules,  or  by  carts  of  very  clumfy  conftruCtion. 
The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  It  has  been  faid,  that  mines  of  gold  and  filver  and  precious 
country,  has  given  to  the  iflands  of  this  kingdom  the  name  ftones  were  formerly  found  in  this  ifland  ; but  of  this  there 
of  the  “ Fortunate  Iflands.”  ( Strabo,  lib.  iii. ) The  groves  now  remains  no  evidence.  Its  quarries  of  various  forts  of 
of  orange  trees  produce  excellent  fruit,  and  the  vines  are  marble  and  of  ftone  are,  however,  numerous.  In  the 
loaded  with  grapes.  The  mountains  in  general  are  covered  marflies  of  Campos  a quantity  of  natural  fait  is  difeovered, 
with  trees  of  various  kinds,  as  firs  and  holm-oaks,  fit  for  but  for  want  of  being  worked  it  turns  to  little  account  : 
carpenters  and  (hip-builders  ; and  the  wild  olives  are  abun-  near  the  fame  town  is  a fpring  of  fulphureous  water,  called 
dant.  The  plains  and  vallies,  which  are  well  watered,  ex-  the  holy,  or  St.  John’s  fountain,  which  is  reckoned  falu- 
hibit  the  appearance  of  meadow  ground.  The  flocks  fur-  tary  in  various  complaints.  In  this  ifland  are  fome  birds  of 
niflt  a great  quantity  of  the  fineft  wool ; and  by  the  cul-  prey,  particularly  the  hawk  ; but  venomous  animals  are 
ture  of  mulberry  trees,  they  feed  a number  of  filk  worms,  very  little  known.  The  coral  fifliery  is  carried  on  in  the 
whofe  produce  ferves  not  only  for  domeftic  ufe,  but  pro-  bay  of  Alcudia  during  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 
mifes  to  afford  an  article  of  exportation.  In  fome  terri-  The  manners  of  the  Majorcans  are  the  (ame  with  thofe 
tories  they  cultivate  feveral  kinds  of  corn,  and  delicious  of  the  Spaniards,  and  moil  ftrikingly  refemblc  the  Catalo- 
figs,  which  are  dried ; in  others  they  graze  cattle.  The  nians ; they  are  both  excellent  foldiers  and  failors.  The 
plain  between  Felonice,  Montuyri,  San  Juan,  and  Petra  is  drefs  of  the  peafants  is  a cap,  which  covers  their  (hoft  hair, 
confidered  as  the  granary  of  the  ifle.  Corn,  wine,  oil,  frefh  a jacket  down  to  the  waift,  large  breeches,  and  (hoes  tied 
arid  dried  figs,  and  brandy,  fupply  the  wants  of  the  in-  withaftring;  above  the  breeches  they  have  a fort  of  frock, 
terior.  The  eaftern  valley  of  Alcudia  is  very  fruitful  and  The  neat  and'  fimple  head  drefs  of  the  females  is  called 
rich.  Grains  of  different  fpecies,  honeycombs,  olives,  ca-  “rebozillo;”  it  confifts  of . a double  handkerchief,  the 
robs,  hemp,  and  every  variety  of  fruits  and  herbs,  are  abun-  upper  part  of  which  covers  the  head,  and  is  hid  under  the 
dant.  The  valley  of  Soler  is  famous  for  its  beauty  and  chin,  leaving  only  the  face  expofed,  then  extending  over 
fertility,  and  is  the  pride  of  the  iflanders  ; and  the  canton  the  (boulders,  and  falling  down  half  of  the  back,  the  two 
of  the  mountains  of  Bagnabufar  abounds  in  wine  and  flax,  ends  meet,  crofs,  and  are  tied  before.  Among  the  wealthy 
which  are  alfo  produced  in  many  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  the  rebozillo  is  an  expenfive  article  of  drefs,  on  account  of 
The  Majorcans,  however,  are  reproached  with  a lafiitude  the  embroidery  and  lace.  The  women  are  in  general  fond 
injurious  to  their  profperity.  They  import  as  much  as  of  ornaments  ; thofe  of  fortune  having  a gold  chain  hang- 

30.000  fanegas  of  wheat  to  fupply  the  confumpticn  of  ing  along  the  petticoat,  and  fometimes  a chain  of  the  fame 

136.000  inhabitants,  who  poffefs  a territory  of  1234  fquare  metal  from  the  corfet,  to  which  is  fixed  a valuable  medal- 
miles,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  extent  of  the  ifland.  lion  : they  have  alfo  all  their  fingers  covered  with  rings. 
The  Majorcans  manufacture  a fort  of  coarfe  ftrong  cloth  and  make  ufe  of  watches,  bracelets,  and  other  trinkets, 
for  their  own  ufe,  and  a large  quantity  of  corded  woollen  When  they  go  abroad,  they  wear  a mantle  like  thofe  in 
fluff,  which  is  exported  into  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  carry  in  their  hands  a fan  and  a long  chaplet, 
Valencia.  They  have  alfo  looms  for  tapeftry,  blankets,  ornamented  with  gold  beads,  and  a crofs  of  the  fame  metal, 
and  fa(hes,  all  in  wool,  exported  to  Malta,  Sardinia,  Va-  The  Majorcans  value  themfelves  on  their  fidelity  to  their 
lencia,  and  even  to  America.  They  manufacture  filk  in  fovereign  ; they  are  devout  without  bigotry,  and  their  man- 
the  ifland,  and  make  feveral  ftuffs  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  ners  are  foft  and  prepoffefiing.  The  women  have  a great 
as  well  as  linen  cloths,  fome  of  which  are  very  fine.  The  degree  of  natural  elegance. 
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Perfons  of  diftin&ion,'  men  of  bufinefs,  and  merchants 
fpeak  Caftilian,  but  the  language  fpoken  among  the  reft  of 
the  iftandcrs  is  a kind  of  mixed  jargon,  the  origin  of  which 
it  would  not  be  eafy  to  trace.  The  authors,  who  have 
written  on  the  Balearic  iflands,  fa£,  that  the  Limoufine 
tongue  is  ufed,  but  this  language  is  merely  a dialed!  differ- 
ently pronounced,  and  fpoken  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
France.  The  Balearic  conlifts  of  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic, 
Catalonian,  Languedocian,  and  Caftilian,  intermixed  with 
Syriac,  Carthaginian,  and  Vandal  or  Gothic  words,  or  ra- 
ther it  is  a ftrange  medley  of  all.  De  Laborde’s  View 
of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  See  Baleares  Infulx . 

Majorca.  See  Palma. 

MAJOR-DOMO,  an  Italian  term,  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  a fteward  or  mafter  of  the  houfehold. 

The  title  of  major-domo  was  formerly  given  in  the  courts 
of  princes  to  three  different  kinds  of  officers,  r.  To  him 
who  took  care  of  what  related  to  the  prince’s  table,  or  eat- 
ing; other  wife  called  eleatir,  prafedus  men  fir.,  architriclinus , 
dapifer,  and  princeps  coquorum.  2.  Major-domo  was  alfo 
applied  to  the  fteward  of  the  houfehold.  3.  The  title  of 
major-domo  was  alfo  given  to  the  chief  minifter,  or  him  to 
whom  the  prince  deputed  the  adminiftration  of  his  affairs 
foreign  and  domeftic,  relating  to  war  as  well  as  peace.  In- 
flances  of  major-domos  in  the  two  firft  fenfes  are  frequent 
in  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Norman  affairs. 

MAJORIANUS,  Julius  Valerius,  in  Biography,  an 
emperor  of  the  weftern  Roman  empire,  was  railed  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  477,  having  ferved  with  much  reputa- 
tion in  the  army.  His  addrefs  to  the  fenate  on  this  occa- 
fion  fpoke  the  language  of  one  fully  fenfible  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  him.  He  appears  to  have  poflefled  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  both  of  the  heart  and  head.  The  laws 
which  he  caufed  to  be  enadled,  and  which  are  extant  at  the 
end  of  the  Theodofian  code,  are  proofs  of  his  attention  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  fnbjedls,  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
He  granted  a difeharge  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
from  all  arrears  of  tribute,  and  removed  many  exadlions  in 
the  colleftions  of  the  taxes.  He  enjoined  fevere  penalties 
againft  the  dilapidation  of  the  public  edifices  of  Rome,  and 
made  many  wholefome  regulations  to  encourage  marriage, 
and  reftrain  adultery.  He  rendered  hintfelf  illuftrious  by 
his  vidlories  over  the  Vandals  and  Moors,  who  invaded  his 
territories.  He  was  at  length  the  vidtim  to  the  ambition 
of  fome  cf  his  chiefs,  and  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne 
and  authority  in  the  year  461,  after  a reign  of  little  more 
than  three  years  ; and  in  a few  days  after  he  was  mafl'acred 
by  Ricimer,  one  of  his  generals.  His  character  was  that 
of  an  active,  virtuous,  and  humane  emperor.  Univer.  Hift. 
Gibbon. 

MAI  RAN,  John  James  d’Outols  de,  an  eminent 
French  philofopher,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Beziers  in  the  year  1678.  He  devoted 
himfelf  from  a very  early  period  to  the  ftudy  of  literature 
and  fciencc,  and  obtained  feats  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  French  Academy.  To  the  former  he  was  chofen 
perpetual  fecrctary,  after  the  death  of  Fontenelle  in  1741. 
While  he  continued  in  that  office,  he  was  pundtual  and 
diligent  in  performing  its  duties,  and  poflefled  the  happy 
art  of  placing  the  moft  abftrufe  fubjedls  in  a clear  and  in- 
telligible  light.  In  his  eulogies  he  nearly  equalled  his  pre- 
decciror  in  the  faculty  of  charadlcrizing  the  fubjedls  of 
them,  and  of  impartially  appreciating  their  merits.  Fie 
died  in  1771  : he  was  author  of  a great  number  of  pub- 
lications on  interefting  topics,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  “ A Diffcrtation  on  Ice  “A  Differtation 
on  the  Caufe  of  Light  of  phofphoric  Bodies  and  Glow- 


worms “ An  hiftorical  and  phyfical  Treatife  on  the 
Aurora  Borealis  “ A Letter  to  Father  Parennin,  con- 
taining feveral  Queftions  relating  to  China,”  which  is  faid 
to  be  a very  curious  work,  and  full  of  that  philofophical 
fpirit  which  characterizes  the  other  works  of  the  fame  au- 
thor : fome  “ Memoirs”  publifhed  among  thofe  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences : “ Differtations,”  and  “ Eulogies” 
on  deceafed  academicians,  were  printed  in  1747. 

For  further  information  relative  to  Mairan,  fee  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  in  which  there  are  many  curious  arti- 
cles concerning  Harmonics  and  the  philofophy  of  Euclid. 
He  accounts  for  the  medicinal  powers  of  mufic  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  “ It  is  from  the  mechanical  and  involuntary 
connection  between  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  the  confo- 
nances  excited  in  the  outward  air,  joined  to  the  rapid  com- 
munication of  the  vibrations  of  this- organ  to  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  that  wc  owe  the  cure  of  fpafmodic  dif- 
orders,  and  of  fevers  attended  with  a delirium  and  convul- 
fions,  of  which  our  Memoirs  furnilh  many  examples.” 

MAIRE,  John  le,  a French  poet,  was  born  at  Flai- 
nault  in  1473,  and  died  in  1524.  He  wrote  among  other 
pieces  an  allegorical  poem,  cailed  the  “ Tales  of  Cupids,  and 
of  Atropos.” 

Maire,  James  le,  a Dutch  navigator,  who  failed  from 
the  Texel  in  1615  with  two  (hips,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  difeovered  the  ftraits,  which  bear  his  name  in  South 
America.  After  vifiting  New  Guinea,  he  failed  to  Batavia, 
where  he  was  made  prifoner,  and  his  veffel  confifcated,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  his  having  infringed  on  the  rights  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company.  He  died  on  his  paflage  to 
Europe  in  1617. 

Maire,  Le,  a French  mufician  of  the  17th  century,  is 
generally  allowed  the  honour  of  having  invented,  or  at 
leaft  brought  i to  life,  in  France,  the  fy liable  fi,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  7th  of  the  key  of  C,  inftead  of  repeating  the  mi 
in  folmifation,  by  which  Undents  in  Tinging  efcape  the  per- 
plexing difficulty  of  the  mutations.  The  title  to  the  inven- 
tion, ima’l  as  it  feems,  has  been  often  difputed  ; but  having 
taken  great  pains  to  trace  the  firft  ufe  of  this  fyliable  in 
finging,  we  have  never  been  able  to  difeover  any  mufician  to 
whom  it  is  fo  juftly  due  as  Le  Maire.  With  refpett  to  the 
utility  of  this  invention,  we  think  it  would  be-  much  ex- 
tended if  the  ftiarp  7th  of  every  major  key,  as  well  as  that 
of  ut,  were  called  Ji. 

Maire,  Le,  S freight  of,  in  Geography,  a narrow  paflage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Terra 
del  Fuego  on  the  weft,  and  the  weft  ward  of  Staten 
Land  on  the  eaft,  about  five  leagues  long  and  as  many 
broad  ; fo  called  from  Le  Maire,  who,  with  his  com- 
panion Schouien,  failed  from  the  Texel  on  the  14th  of 
June  1615,  difeovered  this  paflage:  and  they  were  the 
firft  who  ever  entered  the  Pacific  ocean  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Horn.  In  the  account  of  lord  Anfon’s  voyage  it  is 
faid,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exadlly  where  this 
ftreight  lies,  though  the  appearance  of  Terra  del  Fuego  be 
well  known,  without  knowing  alfo  the  appearance  of  Staten 
Land  ; and  that  fome  navigators  have  been  deceived  by  three 
hills  on  Staten  Land,  which  have  been  miftaken  for  the 
Three  Brothers  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  fo  overffiot  the 
ftreight.  But  no  (hip,  fays  lieutenant  Cook,  who  pafled 
this  ftreight  in  January  1769,  can  poffibly  rr.ifs  it  that  coafts 
Terra  del  Fuego  within  fight  of  land  ; for  it  will  then,  of 
itfelf,  be  fufficiently  confpicuous  : and  Staten  Land,  which 
forms  the  eaft  fide,  will  be  Hill  more  maniftftly  diftinguiftied, 
for  there  is  no  land  in  Terra  del  Fuego  like  it.  The 
ftreight  of  Le  Maire  can  be  miffed  only  by  (landing  too  far 
to  the  eaftward,  without  keeping  the  land  of  Terra  del 
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Paego  in  fight : if  this  is  done,  it  may  be  miffed,  however 
accurately  the  appearance  of  the  coaft  of  Staten  Land  may 
have  been  exhibited  ; and  if  this  is  not  done,  it  cannot  be 
mifTed,  though  the  appearance  of  that  coaft  be  not  known. 
The  entrance  of  the  ftreight  fliould  not  be  attempted  but 
•with  a fair  wind  and  moderate  weather,  and  upon  the  very 
beginning  of  the  tide  of  flood,  which  happens  here,  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  one  or  two  o’clock  : it 
is  alfo  beft  to  keep  as  near  to  the  Terra  del  Fuego  fhore 
as  the  winds  will  admit.  By  attending  to  thefe  particulars, 
a (hip  may  be  got  quite  through  the  ftreight  in  one  tide  ; 
or,  at  leaft,  to  the  fouthward  of  Succefs  bay,  into  which 
it  will  be  more  prudent  to  put,  if  the  wind  fhould  be  fouth- 
crly,  than  to  attempt  the  weathering  of  Staten  Land  with 
a lee-wind  and  a current,  which  may  endanger  her  being 
driven  on  that  ifland.  The  bay  of  Good  Succefs  lies  about 
the  middle  of  the  ftreight,  on  the  Terra  del  Fuego  fide,  and 
is  difeovered  immediately  upon  entering  the  ftreight  from 
the  northward  ; and  the  fouth  head  of  it  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a mark  on  the  land,  that  has  the  appearance  of 
a broad  road  leading  up  from  the  fea  into  the  country  : at 
the  entrance  it  is  half  a league  wide,  and  runs  in  weft- 
ward  about  two  miles  and  a half.  There  is  good  anchorage 
in  every  part  of  it,  in  from  ten  to  feven  fathom,  clear 
ground  ; and  it  affords  plenty  of  exceeding  good  wood  and 
# water.  The  tides  flow  in  the  bay,  at  the  full  and  change 

of  the  moon,  about  four  or  five  o’clock,  and  rife  about  five 
or  fix  feet  perpendicular.  But  the  flood  was  two  or  three 
hours  longer  in  the  ftreight  than  in  the  bay  ; and  the  ebb, 
or  northerly  current,  was  with  nearly  double  the  ftrength  of 
the  flood.  On  the  W.  fide  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Succefs, 
which  forms  the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  ftreight,  lies  Valen- 
tine’s bay,  from  which  the  land  trends  away  to  the  W.S.W. 
for  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  : it  appears  to  be  high  and 
mountainous,  and  forms  feveral  bays  and  inlets.  At  the 
diltance  of  fourteen  leagues  from  the  bay  of  Good  Succefs, 
in  the  direction  of  S.W.  i W.  and  between  two  and  three 
leagues  from  the  fhore,  lies  New  Ifland  ; about  two  leagues 
in  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  terminates  to  the  N.E. 
in  a remarkable  hillock.  At  the  diftance  of  feven  leagues 
from  New  Ifland,  in  the  direction  of  S.W.  lies  the  ifle  Evouts, 
and  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  S.  of  this  ifland  lie  Barne- 
velt’s  two  fmall  flat  iflands  clofe  to  each  other ; they  are 
partly  furrounded  with  rocks,  which  rife  to  different  heights 
above  the  water,  and  lie  twenty-four  leagues  from  the 
ftreight  of  Le  Maire  : at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from 
Barnevelt’s  iflands,  in  the  direftion  of  S.W.  by  S.  lies  the 
S.E.  point  of  Hermit’s  iflands,  which  from  mott  points 
of  view  may  be  taken  for  one  ifland,  or  a part  of  the  main. 
From  the  S.E.  point  of  Hermit’s  iflands  to  Cape  Horn, 
the  courfe  is  S.W.  by  S.  diftance  three  leagues.  Cook  ob- 
ferves,  that  between  ftreight  Le  Maire  and  Cape  Horn,  they 
found  a current  fetting,  generally  very  (trong,  to  the  N.E. 
when  they  were  in  with  the  fhore  ; but  they  loft  it  when 
they  were  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues. 

Though  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn,  fays  Cook,  is  fo 
much  dreaded,  that  in  the  general  opinion  it  is  more  eligible 
to  pafs  through  the  ftreight  of  Magellan,  we  were  not  once 
brought  uhder  our  clofe  reefed  top-fails  after  we  left  the 
ftreight  of  Le  Maire.  But  fuppofing  it  more  eligible  to  go 
round  the  Cape  than  through  the  ftreight  of  Magellan,  it 
may  full  be  queftioned,  whether  it  is  better  ta  go  through 
the  ftreight  of  Le  Maire,  or  (land  to  the  eaftward,  and 
go  round  Staten  Land.  In  the  account  of  lord  Anfosi’s 
voyage  the  advice  is,  that  all  fhips  bound  to  the  South  Las, 
inlb  ad  of  palling  through  the  ftreight  of  Le  Maire,  fliould 
conftantly  pal's  to  the  eaftward  of  Staten  Land,  and  fliould 


be  invariably  bent  on  running  to  the  fouthward  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  6 1 or  62  degrees,  before  they  endeavour  to 
ftand  to  the  weftward.  “ But,  in  my  opinion,”  fays  captain 
Cook,  “ different  circumltances  may  at  one  time  render  it 
eligible  to  pafs  through  the  ftreight,  and  to  keep  to  the 
eaftward  of  Staten  Land  at  another.  If  the  land"  is  fallen 
in  with  to  the  weftward  of  the  ftreight,  and  the  wind  is 
favourable  for  going  through,  I think  it  would  be  very 
injudicious  to  lole  time  by  going  round  Staten  Land,  and 
I am  confident,  that  by  attending  to  the  diredtions  I have 
given,  the  ftreight  may  be  parted  with  the  utmoft  fafety  and 
convenience  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  is  fallen  in 
with  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ftreight,  and  the  wind  fhould 
prove  tempeftuous  or  unfavourable,  I think  it  would  be  beft 
to  go  round  Staten  Land.  But  I cannot,  in  any  cafe, 
concur  in  recommending  the  running  into  the  latitude  of 
6i°  or  62°,  before  any  endeavour  is  made  to  ftand  to  the 
weftward.  We  found  neither  the  current  nor  the  ftreams 
which  the  running  fo  far  tp  the  fouthward  is  fuppofed  ne- 
ceffary  to  avoid  ; and,  indeed,  as  the  winds  almofl  con- 
ftantly blow  from  that  quarter,  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  pur- 
fue  the  advice.  The  navigator  has  no  choice,  but  to  ftand 
to  the  fouthward,  clofe  upon  a wind,  and  by  keeping  upon 
that  tack,  he  will  not  only  make  fouthing,  but  wefting  ; 
and,  if  the  wind  varies  towards  the  north  of  the  coaft,  his 
welling  will  be  confiderable.  It  will,  indeed,  be  highly 
proper  to  make  fure  of  a wefting  fufficient  to  double  all  the 
lands,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  ftand  to  the  north- 
ward, and  to  this  every  man’s  own  prudence  will,  of  necef- 
fity*  direft  him.”  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

Maire,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  430  14'.  E.  long.  6°  24'. 

MAISBINNI,  a town  of  Abyffmia  ; fix  miles  W.  of 
Axum, 

MAISERRY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 10  miles  S.  of  Ghi- 
dore. 

MAISEY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  45  miles 
N.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  26°  22'.  E.  long.  85°  18'. 

MAISNAH,  a town  of  Bengal ; feven  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Goragot. 

MAISTRE,  Antony  de,  in  Biography,  a French 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1608  ; he  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar,  but  quitted  the  profefilon,  and  entered  into  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Port  Royal,  where  he  died  in  1658.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  atls  of  the  fevereft  mortification, 
in  writing  various  works,  and  in  the  ltudy  of  theological 
fubjefts.  His  principal  pieces  are  “ Pleadings,”  which 
have  been  repeatedly  reprinted;  a French  tranflation  of  the 
treatife  “ On  the  Priefthood  by  St.  John  Chryfoftom  a 
tranflation  of  the  works  of  St.  Bernard  : he  had  employed 
himfelf  on  a French  verfion  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellament. 
Moreri.  r 

Maistre,  Louis  Isaac  le,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Sacy,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  16x3.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  church,  and 
was  ordained  prieft  in  1648.  The  pcrfecution  of  theJan- 
fenifts,  in  which  the  members  of  Port  Royal  were  involved, 
obliged  him  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  year  1661,  but  being 
difeovered  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  in  1666,  he  was  fent 
to  the  Bnftile.  Here  he  was  confined  more  than  two  years 
and  a half,  during  which  time  he  employed  himfelf  on  the 
tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  fmifhed  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Tellament.  After  his  liberation  he  completed  his  verfion 
of  the  New  Tellament,  which  he  went  over  thrice,  before 
he  could  pronounce  it  finilhed.  His  works  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  the  topics  very  various.  He  was  a perfett 
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mallei-  of  the  French  language,  and  wrote  it  elegantly. 
Moreri. 

MAITEA,  in  Geography.  See  OsNABUR G-IJlcind. 
MAITED,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man ; 1 6 miles  N.E.  of  Sergian. 

MAITLAND,  John,  in  Biography.,  lord  Thyelftane, 
and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1)4$.  He  accom- 
panied king  James  VI.  to  Norway,  where  his  confort,  the 
princefs  of  "Denmark,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  He 
died  in  1593.  He-was  author  of  “ Epigrammata  Latina,” 
publilhed  in  the  “ Delicix  Poetarum  Scotorum.”  Gen. 
Biog.  DiCt. 

Maitland,- William,  a topographical  and  antiquarian 
writer,  was  born  at  Brechin,  in  Scotland,  in  1693.  His  bu- 
finefs  as  a hair  merchant  led  him  to  travel,  and  he  vifited 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  finally  fettled  in 
London.  Here  he  began  to  apply  himfelf' to  the  ftudy  of 
antiquities;  and  in  1739  publifhed  the  firft  fruit  of  his  la- 
bours, which  was  his  “Hiftoryof  London.”  The  work, 
which  was  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Stowe,  became  po- 
pular, and  has  fince  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  with  con- 
fiderable  additions  : it  ha3  likewife  furnilhed  materials  for 
many  fmalier  and  more  modern  publications.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  work,  the  author  is  fuppofed  to  have 
retired  to  his  native  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  purfuing 
enquiries  into  its  hiftorical  antiquities,  and,  in  1753,  he 
publilhed  “ A Hiltory  of  Edinburgh.”  Succefs  in  this 
inftance  led  him  to  eytend  his  refearches  to  a much  wider 
compafs,  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  “The  Hiltory 
and  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  from  the  earlieft  Account  of 
Time  to  the  Death  of  James;  continued  by  another  Hand  to 
the  Acccflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  Crown  of  England.” 
This  work  was  publilhed  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1777  ; the 
fame  year  the  author  died  at  Montrofe.  Mr.  Maitland  de- 
ferves  great  applaufe  for  his  induftry,  but  he  was  not 
reckoned  competent  for  fuch  a talk,  either  with  regard  to 
learning  or  critical  acumen. 

Maitland,  Henry,  a furgeon,  is  worthy  of  notice,  prin- 
cipally as  being  the  firil  perfon  who  performed  the  operation 
of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  in  England.  Mr.  Maitland  refided 
at  Conllantinople,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  with 
the  Hon.Wortley  Montague,  then  ambafiador  at  the  Ottoman 
court,  where  the  only  fon  of  that  gentleman  was  inoculated, 
at  the  age  of  fix  years,  in  1 7 1 7 : and,  or.  their  return  to 
England,  Mr.  Maitland  inoculated  the  infant  daughter  of 
the  fame  gentleman,  in  April,  1721.  He  publilhed  a de- 
tail of  thefe  cafes,  and  of  thofe  of  fome  condemned  crimi- 
nals in  Newgate,  in  February,  1722,  in  a pamphlet,  entitled 
41  An  Account  of  Inoculating  the  Small-Pox  ;”  and  fub- 
fcquently,  a fecond  pamphlet  in  “ Vindication”  of  the 
former,  in  reply  to  the  attack  of  Dr.  Wagftaffe.  See 
Inoculation. 

MAITRE  a Chanter,  Fr.,  a finging-mafter.  Rouf- 
feau  has  fo  well  pointed  out  the  functions  of  a finging- 
mafter  in  teaching  the  elements  of  the  vocal  art,  that  we 
(hall  tranflate  the  chief  part  of  his  article  on  the  fubjeCl. 
He  includes  the  mailer’s  talk  in  two  principal  objects. 
The  firil  regards  the  cultivating  and  forming  the  voice,  by 
making  it  capable  of  all  that  belongs  to  linging,  with 
refpcCl  to  compafs,  truth  of  intonation,  clearnefs  ana  fweet- 
nefs  of  tone,  execution,  fwelling  and  diminilhing  the  notes, 
hitting  diftances  with  precifion,  and  acquiring  a free  and 
open  fhake. 

The  fecond  objeCt  regards  the  ftudy  of  the  mufical  cha- 
racters ; that  is,  acquiring  a facility  in  reading  mufic  at 
fight,  as  accurately  and  readily  as  a printed  book,  in  the 
Undent's  own  language. 
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A third  part  of  a mailer’s  bufinefs  is  to  enforce  the  duty 
of  pronouncing  and  articulating  the  words  with  accuracy 
and  energy ; becaufe  defeCts  in  pronunciation  are  much  more 
fenfible  in  finging  than  fpeaking ; as  the  finger  is  expeCted 
to  tune  and  foften  the  harlh  fyllables,  and  render  the  foft 
Hill  more  fweet. 

Millies  ufed  to  fay,  that  a voice  fhould  be  fo  culti- 
vated and  exercifed  in  fo/feggi,  as  to  refemble  a ball  of 
wax,  fo  long  tempered  in  the  hand  that  it  can  receive  any 
imprefiion. 

Roufieau  fays  nothing  of  exprejjion,  but  that  mull  come 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  voice.  It  is  perhaps  only  to 
be  learned  by  imitation,  and  taught  by  example.  There  are 
many  clear  and  powerful  voices  which  give  the  hearer  no 
pleafure,  however  accurately  they  may  execute  the  notes  ; 
while  a feeble  voice  has  of:en  the  undefinable  power  of  af- 
feCling  us  by  a natural  pathos  and  interefting  exprelfion  that 
touches  and  delights  us  the  inftant  it  is  heard.  See  Cantare, 
Solfeggia,  and  Expression. 

MAITRE-JEAN,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  an  oculift 
and  furgeon,  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  praCtifed  at  Mery 
on  the  Seine,  with  great  reputation,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  particularly  dillinguilhed  for 
his  fuccefs  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  both 
the  healthy  and  morbid  ItruCture  of  which  he  had  invefti- 
gated  with  great  induftry  and  accuracy,  as  his  work,  en- 
titled “ Trait  e des  Maladies  de  PCEil,  et  des  Remedes  pro- 
pres  pour  leur  Guerifon,”  1707,  fufficiently  proves.  This 
treatife,  which  was  feveral  times  reprinted  and  tranfiated, 
was  long  a llandard,  and  is  Hill  entitled  to  elleem.  It  con- 
tained the  firil  fatisfaClory  proofs  that  the  feat  of  cataraCt 
was  exclufively  in  the  cryftalline  lens,  and  treated  copioully 
on  all  the  varieties  of  the  operation  of  couching.  He 
likewife  publilhed,  “ Obfervations  fur  la  Formation  du 
Poulet,”  Paris  1722,  with  figures,  drawn  by  himfelf;  a 
work  which  contains  many  original  experiments  and  re- 
marks, and  which,  according  to  Haller,  is  not  fufficiently 
elleemed.  Maitre-Jean  was  a correfponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  fome  of  his  papers  were 
printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  that  learned  body.  Eloy  DiCt. 
Hill,  de  la  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAITS,  in  Geography , a lake  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangcn  ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Raftenburg. 

MAITTAIRE,  Michael,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
bibliographer  and  philologift,  was  born  about  the  year  j 668. 
The  place  of  his  birth  has  not  been  afcertained,  but  it  has 
been  inferred  from  the  name  that  he  was  defcended  from 
parents,  refugees  from  France.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift- 
church,  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696; 
previoufly  to  this,  he  had  been  nominated  fecond  mailer  of 
Wellminfter-fchool,  a poll  which  he  occupied  till  1699.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church,  and  wrote  fome  controverfial 
pieces,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  orders.  He  was 
patronized  by  the  firil  earl  of  Oxford,  and  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  fecond  earl,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
tutor  to  lord  Chefterfield’s  natural  fon,  Mr.  Stanhope.  He 
was  deeply  Ikilled  in  claffical  learning,  and  was  author  of 
many  works,  which  Hill  bear  a good  reputation.  His  firft 
piece  was  entitled  “ Grascas  Linguas  DialeCti ;”  which  was 
fucceeded  by  an  “ Englilh  Grammar.”  Typographical 
antiquities  were  his  ftudy  and  delight,  and  he  gave  the 
public,  in  connection  with  thefe  fubjeCts,  the  following 
works;  “ Stephanorum  Hiftoria,  vitas  ipforum  ac  libros 
compleCtens  “ Hiftoria  Typographorum  aliquot  Pari- 
fienfium  ;”  “ Annales  Typographic!  ab  artis  Inventione.” 
In  the  firft  volume,  the  hiltory  of  printing  was  brought 
down  to  the  year  1500 : the  fecond  continued  it  till 
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1^36;  and  the  third  to  the  year  1664.  This  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  A volume,  publifhed  at  Amfterdam 

in  1773,  ufually  reckoned  the  fourth,  is,  in  fadt,  a revi- 
fion  of  the  other  three.  This  is  a work  of  great  labour,  and 
highly  regarded  by  bibliographers.  A lupplement  to  it 
was  publifhed  in  1789,  at  Vienna,  fince  which  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  whole  has  been  printed  at  Nuremberg.  Mr. 
Maittaire  edited  a number  of  claflical  authors,  both  fepa- 
rately  and  in  a collected  form  : of  thefe  may  be  mentioned 
“ Opera  et  Fragmenta  veterum  Poetarum,”  in  two  volumes, 
folio  • “ A Greek  Teftament “ Mifcellanea  Grsecorum 
aliquot  Scriptorum  Carmina  “ Anacreontis  Carmina 
and  an  edition  of  Livy  in  feven  volumes  i2mo.  He  ad- 
drefTed  to  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia,  a <f  Carmen  Epinicium,” 
of  his  own  compofition ; and  publifhed  a volume  of  Latin 
poems  under  the  title  of  “ Senilia.” 

MAJUMA,  or  New  Gaza,  in  Geography , a fea-port 
town  of  Paleftine,  near  Gaza  ; which  fee. 

MAIXENT,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrift 
of  Niort ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Niort.  The  place  contains 
5000,  and  the  two  cantons  19,767  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  230  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  feated  on  the 
Seure ; badly  built,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  containing 
an  ancient  caftle  with  two  fauxbourgs,  and  about  5000  in- 
habitants ; 6 miles  S.  of  La  Ferte  Bernard. 

MAIZ,  in  Agriculture , a provincial  term  applied  to  a 
large  light  fort  of  hay  bafket,  in  fome  dillridts. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Cohn,  in  Botany.  See  Zea. 

"Maize,  in  Agriculture,  a fpecies  of  grain  much  ufed  for  food 
in  America,  under  the  name  of  Indian  corn.  It  is  very  pro- 
dudlive;  the  fize  of  its  ears,  where  it  is  cultivated  on  good  warm 
foils,  being,  on  a medium,  nearly  a fpan  long,  having  com- 
monly eight  or  more  rows  of  grain,  each  of  which  ufually  con- 
tains about  thirty  feeds  of  various  colours,  as  red,  white,  yel- 
low, blue,  olive,  greenilh,  blackilh,  fpeckled,  ftriped,  &c. 
fometimes  in  the  fame  field  and  fame  ear  ; but  the  white  and 
yellow  are  the  mofl  common : nor  does  this  diverfity  of  colours 
ever  reach  beyond  the  outfide  of  the  grain,  the  flower  of  which 
is  always  white,  with  a little  tinge  of  yellow.  The  feeds, 
which  are  as  big  as  large  peas,  are  round  at  the  outer  furface, 
very  Imooth,  and  fet  extremely  clofe  in  llraight  lines.  The 
ear  is  clothed  and  armed  with  feveral  flrong  thick  hulks, 
which  defend  it  not  only  from  unfeafonable  rains,  and  the 
cold  of  the  night  (for  it  does  not  ripen  fully  in  fome 
places  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  September),  but  alfo 
from  birds.  In  the  northern  diflridls,  the  ftalk  of  this 
plant,  which  contains  a remarkable  fweet  pith,  and  is  jointed 
like  the  fugar-cane,  does  not  grow  near  fo  high  as  in  the 
fouthern  parts.  It  has  long  leaves,  almoft  like  the  flag 
at  every  joint,  and  at  the  top  a bunch  of  flowers  of  various 
colours.  Its  culture  Hpon  any  extenlive  fcale  has  not 
hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  climate. 

Soil,  Preparation,  and  Method  of  /owing  or  planting. — This 
kind  of  crop  may  be  grown  on  mofl:  forts  of  foils.  On  a light, 
poor,  fandy  foil,  in  Miller’s  trials,  the  method  of  preparation 
for  it  was  to  have  the  land  ploughed  up  deep  before  winter, 
and  laid  up  in  high  ridges  till  the  fpring,  when  it  was  broken 
fine  with  the  harrow.  It  was  ploughed  again  in  April,  laid 
level,  harrowed  fmooth,  and  then  fowed  in  drills,  four  feet 
afunder,  into  which  the  feeds  were  dropped  at  the  diltance 
of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other.  When  the 
plants  were  about  three  inches  high,  they  were  thinned  with 
a hand-hoe,  by  cutting  up  fome  of  them  where  they  grew 
too  clofe,  and  the  intervals  between  the  rows  ploughed 
/hallow,  to  deftroy  the  young  weeds : but  when  the  Hems 


were  advanced,  the  ground  in  the  intervals  was  ploughed 
deep,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to  the  plants  on  both  fides  ; and 
when  the  weeds  began  to  grow  again,  a third  ploughing 
was  given,  to  deftroy  them.  This  kept  the  ground  pretty 
clean  from  weeds  til'  the  corn  was  ripe,  as  the  feafon  did 
not  prove  wet ; otherwife  a fourth  ploughing  would  have 
been  neceffary. 

In  Ireland,  in  the  experiments  of  fir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
the  grains  were  fet  a foot  afunder,  in  rows  about  a yard 
dilfant  from  each  other.  In  the  former  of  thefe  cafes, 
there  were  from  each  ftalk  from  three  to  fix  fpikes  of 
grain,  and  in  the  latter  from  three  to  fix  Hems,  and  upon 
each  ftem  three  fpikes,  or  ears  of  corn,  with  two  hundred 
and  forty  grains  on  each  fpike,  which  was  an  amazing  in- 
creafe. 

In  M;  Duhamel’s  attempts  to  raife  this  fort  of  grain,  he 
found  it  to  thrive  better  in  a light  and  fandy  foil,  than  in  ftiff 
and  clayey  land.  It  did  not  anfwer  without  dung ; and  the 
ground  intended  for  it  received  two  good  ploughings  in 
March.  A third  ploughing,  given  towards  the  end  of 
April,  made  the  furrows  for  the  feed  ; and  what  clods  re- 
mained after  this  were  either  broken  by  hand  or  the  roller. 

And  a fine  clear  day  was  chofen  in  May  for  fowing  the 
feed,  which  was  done  by  making  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
rows, with  a flick  or  other  inftrument,  fmall  holes,  into  each 
of  which  two  grains  of  maize  were  dropped.  The  furrows 
were  a foot  and  a half  afunder,  and  the  holes  at  the  fame 
diftance,  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  form  a kind  of 
quincunx.  When  the  corn-plants  appeared,  the  weakeft  of 
the  two  were  plucked  up,  where  both  feeds  had  fprung  ; and 
where  neither  of  them  had  grown,  two  new  grains  were 
planted.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  the  ground  was 
hand-  hoed  round  each  plant ; and  as  they  Jlud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  the  mould  which  crumbles  down  from  time 
to  time,  laid  frefh  earth  to  their  roots,  and  helped  to  fupport 
them.  About  the  end  of  July,  a flight  hoeing  was  again 
given  them,  which  was  the  lad  ; and  the  earth  laid  towards 
the  roots  of  the  plants. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  the  panicles  of  the  male  flowers,  which 
grow  at  the  top  of  each  plant,  and  are  well  known  not  to 
contain  any  grain,  fliould  be  cut  off  about  the  middle  of 
Auguft,  but  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  grain  be  impreg- 
nated before  this  is  done,  which  may  be  known  by  the  turgid 
appearance  of  the  outward  covering  of  the  ears  : and  they 
fhould  not  be  cut  off  from  all  the  plants  at  the  fame  time, 
as  fome  of  the  ears  are  not  impregnated  till  a fortnight  after 
others.  Thefe  panicles  are  excellent  food  for  cattle.  When 
they  are  cut,  or  fhortly  after,  all  the  leaves  fhould  be  ftripped 
off  the  flalks,  together  with  all  the  blighted  and  fmutty  ears  : 
for  it  is  faid,  that  the  good  ears  would  not  grow  fo  large, 
nor  the  grains  be  fo  well  nourifhed,  if  they  fhould  be  left 
upon  the  flalks.  All  thefe  leaves  and  ears  are  given  as 
fodder  to  oxen. 

The  proper  time  for  reaping  maize  is  towards  the  end  of 
September.  The  ears  are  then  gathered  by  hand,  and  put 
into  bafkets,  in  which  they  are  carried,  and  laid  in  heaps,  from 
fpace  to  fpace,  in  the  'field,  after  which  they  are  loaded  in 
carts,  carried  home,  and  fpread  upon  an  even  floor  prepared 
for  that  purpofe.  They  are  then  taken  out  of  their  fheath, 
or  hood,  and  dried  in  the  fun,  before  they  are  laid  up  in  the 
granary,  or  elfe  the  grain  is  taken  out  at  that  time.  Maize, 
which  has  been  well  dried  in  the  fun,  will  keep  feveral  years, 
and  not  be  the  lefs  fit  for  fowing.  The  granary  fhould  be 
very  dry,  and  the  corn  laid  up  in  it  fhould  be  turned  at  leaf! 
every  three  months,  to  prevent  its  growing  mufty,  or  being 
attacked  by  infedls.  There  are  two  ways  of  taking  out  the 
grain  ; the  firft,  which  is  the  moft  expeditious,  is  by  threfh- 
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ing  it  with  a flail ; but  in  this  method  a deal  of  the  corn  is 
broken  orbruifed.  The  2d,  and  more  common,  is  by  rubbing 
the  ears  hard  againft  the  edge  of  a flat  piece,  of  iron  ; this 
eafily  feparates  the  grains  from  the  fpike,  or  cob,  without 
hurting  them,  and  this  remainder  of  the  ear  is  very  good  food 
for  oxen.  As  foonas  the  ears  are  gathered,  the  (talks  re- 
maining in  the  ground  are  plucked  up,  and  laid  by  for  winter 
fodder  for  oxen  or  other  cattle.  The  field  is  afterwards 
ploughed  up  as  foon  as  poflible,  it  being  the  general  opinion 
of  farmers,  that  the  roots  of  the  maize  would  otherwife  con- 
tinue to  fuck  up  the  rich  particles  of  the  earth  : whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  their  notion  is,  that  if  this  ploughing  fhould 
be  deferred,  the  next  year’s  crop  would  certainly  fuffer 
by  it. 

When  maize  is  planted  only  for  fodder,  particularly  for 
cows  and  oxen,  it  is  fowed  very  thick,  and  harrowed  in,  or 
covered  with  a rake,  in  a good  foil  which  has  been  ploughed 
twice,  and  v^pll  dunged  ; but  it  is  obferved,  that  in  thefe 
thick  fowings,  all  the  female  flowers  are  barren,  and  produce 
no  grain : and  it  likewife  is  fo  great  an  impoverilher  of 
land,  that  though  the  ground  be  dunged  every  time  it  is 
planted,  wheat  never  does  fo  well  where  this  corn  has  grown, 
as  in  the  neighbouring  fields  where  it  never  was  grown. 

Tn  M.  Amien’s  trials  it  was  found  of  importance  to  fow 
maize  rather  in  the  beginning  than  at  the  latter  end  of  May, 
becaufe,  if  it  be  fown  early,  the  plants  will  have  acquired 
fufficient  ftrength,  before  the  great  heats,  to  (hoot  out  then 
with  vigour,  and  the  ears  be  not  liable  to  that  barrennefs  to 
which  they  are  fubjeft  when  fown  late  ; befides,  the  ftalks 
will  be  ftronger,  and  their  ears  larger  and  fuller  of  grain  ; the 
ears  of  maize  alfo  are  greatly  hurt  by  cutting  the  panicles 
too  late,  which  ought  to  be  done  before  the  hoods  are  open. 
By  leaving  a plant  with  its  male  flowers  at  every  twenty  feet 
diftance,  all  the  female  ears  may  be  impregnated. 

In  order  toafcertain  whether  it  is  beft  to  fow  maize  thick 
or  thin,  he  planted  three  different  fpots  of  ground  with  this 
corn  in  April ; the  feed  ufed  for  the  firit,  where  the  grains 
were  placed  about  a foot  and  a half  afunder,  according  to 
the  common  pradlice  of  the  country,  weighed  one  ounce  and 
one  penny-weight ; the  fecond,  in  which  the  grains  were  only 
a foot  afunder,  was  fowed  with  two  ounces  and  two  penny- 
weights of  feed ; and  the  third,  in  which  they  were  but  fix 
inches  apart,  was  fowed  with  four  ounces  and  a half.  The 
firft  of  thefe  fpots  produced  eighteen  pounds  and  four  ounces 
of  grain  ; the  fecond  fifteen  pounds  feven  ounces ; and  the 
third  eleven  pounds  two  ounces.  A manifell  proof,  M. 
Amien  thinks,  that  fome  forts  of  grain  do  not  thrive  unlefs 
they  are  fown  very  thin,  and  that  for  want  of  this  precaution, 
a great  deal  of  corn  is  often  loft,  and  the  crops  confiderably 
diminifhed. 

It  is  found  that  this  plant,  when  cut  green,  affords  a good 
cattle  food : the  grain  is  likewife  highly  ufeful  for  feeding 
poultry  and  hogs,  and,  when  ground  into  flour,  for  various 
purpofes. 

But  in  America,  according  to  a late  writer,  the  common 
method  to  prepare  land  for  Indian  corn,  is  in  the  fall 
(Autumn)  to  plough  it,  or  what  is  termed  flujhing  it.  The 
foil  is  raifed  in  a rough  manner  by  ploughing  broad  furrows  ; 
it  being  fo  thin,  that  it  is  not  turned  over,  but  ftands  very 
much  on  the  edge : the  ploughs  are  of  a bad  conftrudlion. 
In  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  the  plan  is 
to  lift  it  out,  that  is,  crofting  the  field  five  or  fix  feet  afunder, 
letting  two  furrows  back  to  back,  then  the  like  the  other 
way,  which  forms  a fort  of  hill  where  thefe  furrows  crofs 
each  other.  The  pradlice  is  then  to  go  with  a large  hoe, 
fuch  as  that  its  weight  will  break  the  clods  in  the  fame 
manner  as  malls  (beetles)  for  that  ufe,  and  make  the  mould 


very  fine,  fomething  in  the  manner  that  gardeners  do  for 
cucumbers  in  the  field-gardens  in  this  country.  In  thefe 
hills  are  put  four  or  five  corns,  and  this  is  generally  done  in 
the  firft  of  May. 

Reckoning  four  corns  to  one  hill,  four  thoufand  only 
will  be  required  to  plant  an  acre  containing  a thoufand  hills. 
When  the  corn  is  come  up,  the  cuftom  is  to  go  with  their 
hoes,  and  draw  a little  mould  to  the  plants,  deftroy  any 
weeds  that  may  appear,  and  plant  frefh  corn,  if  any  be 
wanting,  which  often  happens  ; that  done,  to  plough  from 
thofe  lulls  both  ways,  then  to  go  with  the  hoes,  and  work 
the  hills  again,  and  to  draw  the  plants  of  an  inferior  kind 
out,  leaving  two  of  the  beft  on  each  hill,  or  if  the  land  be 
good,  three  and  fometimes  four,  and  to  tranfplant  thofe 
drawn  out  where  any  are  wanting.  However,  when  more 
than  two  plants  are  left  on  one  hill,  there  will  be  little  corn, 
but  much  tops  and  blades.  Then  to  plough  all  the  land 
towards  the  plants  one  way  ; after  this  it  is  neceffary  to 
what  they  term  fucker  them,  that  is,  to  take  off  any  young 
fprouts  that  have  tillered,  otherwife  the  corn  will  not  grow 
in  the  ear  to  its  proper  length  or  fize,  but  grow  fhort,  what 
they  call  cobhings  ; this  done,  juft  before  it  goes  into  filk, 
they  plough  the  land  to  the  corn  the  contrary  way,  which  is 
five  times  in  all.  The  expence  would  be  about  feven  pounds 
per  acre^  if  the  work  were  done  by  hired  labourers,  and 
horfes  for  ploughing. 

Expeuces  per  Acre. 

£.  s . d. 

To  ploughing,  or  what  is  termz&Jlufking  126 
Lifting , and  preparing  the  hills  for  plant- 
ing and  fowing  feed  - - - 126 

Moulding  the  corn,  where  the  firft  miffed  o 15  o 
Ploughing  from  the  corn  - - 0180 

Hoeing  and  tranfplanting,  where  any  plants 

may  be  wanted  - - - o 15  o 

Ploughing  to  the  corn  - - o 18  o 

Suckering  the  corn  - - “ 0 3 9 

Ploughing  the  contrary  way  to  the  corn  018  o 
Topping  and  blading  - - -039 

Leading  home  - - - o I o 

Pulling  the  corn  - - -010 

Carrying  home  - . -006 

Seed  - - - - - 020 

Hulking  fifteen  bufhels  - -016 

Rubbing  it  off  the  ear,  (fifteen  bufhels)  o 15  o 

7 17  6 


After  the  laft  time  of  ploughing,  which  is  during  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft,  fome  of  them  fow  wheat  under  fur- 
row, for  which  the  Indian  corn  crop  is  a preparation,  but 
which  is  harrowed  in  by  others  in  September ; the  plough- 
ing is  done  in  a Hammering  manner,  very  thin. 

It  is  found  that  “ the  raifing  of  Indian  corn  is  an  abfolute 
preparation  for  wheat,  rye,  or  winter  barley,  and  perhaps 
better  for  the  land  in  that  hot  country,  than  if  nothing  was 
grown,  colling  little  more  than  the  feed  wheat.  It  is  a ge- 
neral praftice  to  cut  the  tops,  and  pull  the  blades,  before 
they  fow  the  wheat ; the  topping  and  blading  is  done  by 
cutting  the  tops  off  with  a knife,  juft  above  the  uppermoft 
ear,  as  there  are  or  ought  to  be  two  ears  on  each  ltalk,  which 
are  thrown  out  about  four  feet  above  the  ground  ; the  writer 
has  had  from  five  to  feven  ears  put  out  filk,  but  they  never 
came  to  perfeftion.” 

The  writer,  however,  in  his  own  practice,  put  the  corn 
into  the  ground  in  drills,  at  different  diftances  from  three  to 
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fix  feet,  harrowing  the  feed  in,  and  found  on  a&ual  trials, 
that  a better  crop  of  Indian  corn  may  be  raifed  by  planting 
at  fix  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  drills,  than  by 
any  other  mode  which  he  has  attempted,  where  the  land  is 
rich.  Upon  very  poor  land  he  does  not,  however,  doubt 
but  that  the  hill  method  may  be  fuperior,  as  by  hoeing  and 
plbughing  there  may  be  rather  more  of  the  bell  earth  added 
to  the  roots  of  the  corn.  This  fort  of  drilling  was  found 
the  beft  and  cleaned  method,  as  well  as  probably  the 
cheapeft. 

It  is  further  dated,  that  “ good  Indian  corn  will  be  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  that  the  white  corn  is  much 
higher  than  the  yellow  ; but  the  yellow  is  by  far  the  fweeted, 
although  the  tops  and  blades  are  not  fo  abundant.  There  are 
feveral  kinds  or  varieties,  both  of  yellow  and  white  corn  ; 
the  yellow  is  earlier  than  the  white  by  one  month.”  And, 
that,  “ the  tops  are  fet  up  in  b-unches  or  fhocks ; the  blades 
are  pulled  off,  tied  up  in  fmall  bundles,  about  one  pound 
each,  and  hung  on  one  of  the  corn  dalks  by  the  tie  or  band, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  it  is  ready  to  carry.”  It  is  added, 
that  “ the  ufual  method  of  preserving  them  for  the  winter 
is -to  make  what  is  termed  a fodder-houfe,  by  fetting  up  long 
grained  pods,  and  laying  a rail  upon  the  top,  then  placing 
other  rails  upon  the  ground,  leaning  again!!  what  may  be 


termed  the  ridge-tree,  they  then  lay  the  tops  on  like  thatch, 
the  blades  are  ftored  within  the  houfe  ; the  hufks  are  put  into 
the  houfe  after  the  corn  is  gathered  and  hulked,  and  given  in 
the  winter  to  the  cattle.  The  white  corn  generally  hangs  on 
till  frofty  weather,  as  it  takes  a great  deal  of  curing  or  har- 
dening, having  a very  thick  hulk  and  a large  cob.  One  leaf 
hangs  over  another,  and  the  ear  hangs  downwards,  and 
would  not  take  harm  all  the  winter,  were  not  the  ear  to  drop 
off  the  llalk.  It  is  generally  gathered  in  frofty  weather,  and 
fometimes  when  fnow  is  on  the  ground.  One  reafon  for  this 
may  be,  that  it  does  lefs  injury  to  the  wheat,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  cart  upon  the  land  where  the  wheat  grows.  The 
corn  is  taken  from  the  cob  by  hand,  as  it  cannot  be  tlirelhed 
as  grain  is.  The  farmers  have  generally  a hulking  feaft, 
when  all  the  neighbours  come  and  help  to  hulk.” 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  fort  of  crop  was  formerly  in- 
troduced in  rotation  with  other  forts  of  grains,  fo  as  to 
greatly  injure  the  ground,  as  well  as  be  lefs  productive  ; and 
the  practice  Hill  prevails  in  many  places  ; but  in  the  more 
improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  where  the  better  forts 
of  hulbandry  prevail,  it  is  now  the  cuftom  to  grow  this  kind 
of  grain  in  courfes  with  crops  of  the  green  ameliorating  fort, 
fuch  as  thefe  below,  and  in  that  manner. 


Courfes  of  Crops. 


I.  Old  Ameren  Maize  Courfe. 


II.  Better  Maize  Courfe. 


1.  Maize, 

2.  Wheat,  or  fpring  barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Rye  or  winter  barley, 

5.  Clover, 

6.  Clover. 


III.  Improved  Maize  Courfe. 

1.  Maize, 

2.  Beans, 

3.  Barley, 

4.  Clover, 

5.  Wheat, 

6.  Clover. 


x.  Maize, 

2.  Wheat  or  rye, 

3.  Lay,  or  mean  pafture ; 

or, 

1.  Maize, 

2.  Naked  fallow, 

3.  Wheat, 

_ 4.  La),  or  mean  pafture. 

This  is  not  a beneficial  crop,  and  from  calculation  it  can- 
not ; yet  it  mutt  be  a ufeful  one,  as  it  is  the  whole  fupport 
of  the  American  population.  They  begin  to  eat  it  as  foon 
as  it  is  formed  in  what  is  termed  roafting  ears  ; they  boil 
them,  and  eat  the  corn  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  green 
peas,  with  drawn  butter,  and  no  bacon,  ham,  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  any  other  kind  of  meat.  The  blades  and  tops  feed 
the  horfes,  cattle,  and  Iheep  ; the  corn  feeds  both  man  and 
beaft,  and  is  very  excellent  food  for  fowls,  hogs,  See.  The 
people  eat  it  in  hominy , mufti  and  bread,  or  cakes  ; the 
hominy  is  made  in  like  manner  to  our  creed  wheat  buttered, 
by  knocking  the  hulk  off  in  a wooden  mortar ; the  mufh  is 
made  of  the  flour  as  our  hatty  pudding,  and  eaten  with 
milk  or  treacle.  The  better  fort  of  people  make  a very 
nice  cake,  with  eggs  and  milk,  about  the  thicknefs  of  py- 
fleets,  or  what  are  called  crumpets  in  London  ; the  lower 
clafs  of  people  mix  the  flour  with  water,  make  a fort  of 
pafte,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire  on  a board  or  fhingle  to 
bake,  and  generally  eat  it  hot,  as  it  is  but  very  indifferent 
food  when  cdld  ; it  is  called  Johnny  cake. 

MAIZIERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftri<£t  of  Joinville  ; four  miles  N.W.  of  Join- 
ville. 

MAKADAMA,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo 
god  of  love,  Kama;  which  fee. 

MAKALL.'\,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Ara- 
bia, in  the  province  of  Hadramaut  ; 60  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Hadramaut.  2 


MAKANNA,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  between 
the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  ; 300  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

MAKARA,  a fabulous  marine  monfter,  frequently  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to  by  Indian  authors.  It  is  borne  in  the 
banner  of  Kama,  the  Hindoo  god  of  love,  as  not’ccd  under 
that  article  ; one  of  whofe  names  is  hence  Makara-ketu.  It 
is  alfo  the  fign  Capricorn  in  the  Indian  zodiacs,  and  fome 
writers  deem  it  the  horned  (hark.  A combination  of  the 
goat  and  fi(h  in  that  fign  is  not  unfrequently  feen  on  the  zo- 
diac of  feveral  nations,  both  eaftern  and  weitern,  of  which 
notice  is  taken  under  the  article  Capricorn. 

M AKA  REV,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Niznei-Novgorod,  on  the  Volga  ; 24  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Niznei-Novgorod.  N.  lat.  56  25'.  E.  long. 
44°  44'. —Alfo,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Koftrom,  on  the  Unza  ; 80  miles  E.  of  Koftroma.  N.  lat. 
58°  50'.  E.  long.  44  14'. 

MAKAYA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kayor,  about  21  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  N.  lat. 
15  20'.  W.  long.  163  24'. 

MAKE,  in  Law,  fignifies  to  perform  and  execute. 

Thus,  to  make  his  law,  is  to  perform  that  law  to  which 
a man  had  formerly  bound  himfelf  ; v.  gr.  to  clear  himfelf 
of  action  commenced  againlt  him  by  his  own  oath,  and  the 
oath  of  his  neighbours,  otherwife  called  to  wage  law.  See 
WaG£P  of  Law. 

So,  to  make  fer vices  or  cuftoms,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
to  perform  what  belongs  to  them. 

Mark- 
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MAKK-Aflwi,  in  Falconry See  Hawk. 

Make,  To,  in  Sea  Language , is  varioufly  applied  : e.  g. 
to  make  a hoard.  See  Board. 

To  make  the  land,  is  to  difcover  it  from  a diflant  fitua- 
tion,  in  confequence  of  approaching  it  after  a fea  voyage : 
to  make  fail  is  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  fail  already  ex- 
tended, either  by  letting  out  the  reefs,  and  by  hoiffing  an 
additional  number  of  fmall  fails,  or  by  either  of  thefe  ope- 
rations feparately  : to  make  Hern  way,  is  to  retreat  or  move 
with  the  Hern  foremoff  : to  make  water  cafua'ly  figmfies  to 
leak  ; but  a (hip  is  faid  to  make  foul  water,  when  running 
in  fhallow  water,  her  keel  diffurbs  the  mud  or  ooze,  lying 
at  its  bottom. 

MAKEN  Kuk-Assay,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Ku- 
rile iflands,  about  20  verlls  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth. 
It  is  fcattered  with  rocks,  cfpecially  about  the  fhores,  and 
many  meadow  grounds  and  moiff  places.  It  has  no  Handing 
wood,  but  a few  Ihrubs  ; its  red  foxes  are  few ; fea-beavers 
and  feals  lie  about  its  fhores.  It  has  neither  lake  nor  Hream, 
though  it  abounds  with  fprings  ; it  is  altogether  uninha- 
bited. 

MAKEFIELD,  Upper  and.  Lower , townfhips  of 
America,  in  Berks’  county,  Pennfylvania,  the  former  con- 
taining 1 1 01,  and  the  latter  963  inhabitants. 

MAKENABAD,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  Segefian  ; 90 
miles  S.E.  of  Zareng. 

MAKER,  a village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  De- 
von, on  the  CorniHi  fide  of  the  Tamar,  near  Plymouth  found  : 
the  church  tower  of  which  is  a fea  mark.  N.  lat.  50  20'. 
W.  long.  40  1 1'. 

MAKER-DUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar 
of  Kitchwara ; 22  miles  N.  of  Budavvar. 

MAKERRA,  a river  of  Algiers,  that  rifes  about  26 
miles  E,  from  Tremecen,  and  after  a courfe  of  about  30  miles 
changes  its  name  to  Sig. 

MAKESIN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Khabur  ; 105  miles  S.W.  of  Moful. 
MAKIAN.  See  Mackian. 

MAKINBOY,  a name  given  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  a kind  of  fpurge,  or  tithymale,  common  there:  this  is 
a very  violent  puige,  as  all  the  other  fpurges  are  ; but  the 
Irifh  have  an  opinion  that  it  will  produce  this  effect  only  by 
being  carried  in  the  pocket.  This  opinion,  which  had  been 
univerfally  believed  for  many  ages,  was  proved  to  be 
falfe  by  Dr.  Mullen,  who  carried  a large  quantity  of  it 
about  him  many  days  together,  on  purpofe  to  give  a fair 
trial  ; but  it  had  not  any  the  leaff  effedl  on  him. 

MAKING-UP,  a term  ufed  by  diftillers  to  exprefs  the 
bringing  fpirits  to  a certain  Handard  of  Hrength  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water.  See  Lowering 

It  is  ufed  principally  in  the  diHilling  fpirits,  after  their 
firH  drawing,  either  by  way  of  rectifying  them,  or  of  giving 
them  the  virtues  of  aromatic  ingredients,  in  order  to  make 
the  compound  waters  ; fuch  as  cinnamon,  anifeed,  and  the 
like.  See  Distillation. 

In  the  making  of  thefa  compounds,  fome  life  an  alcohol,  or 
totally  inflammable  fpirit,  which  i-s  much  the  beft  method  ; 
others  ufe  ordinary  proof  fpirit  of  malt,  or  molafles.  If 
the  latter  be  ufed,  it  is  belt  not  to  put  any  water  with  it  into 
the  Hill  ; but  if  the  former,  lo  much  water  is  to  be  added  as 
will  reduce  it  to  the  proof  Hrength,  which  is  juft  an  equal 
quantity.  When  this  is  done,  there  fliould  be  drawn  off 
three-fifths  of  the  who'e  by  dillillation  ; and  the  far  better 
way  would  be  to  keep  this  liquor  in  this  very  Hate,  which  is 
jufl  the  Hrength  of  tjie  trois-cmques  brandy  of  the  French  : 
but  as  peopl.-  require  thefe  waters  to  be  kept  for  drinking, 
»n  luch  a Hate  as  not  to  exceed  at  the  utmoit  the  Hrength  of 


proof  fpirit,  generally  to  fall  much  fhort  of  it,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  reduce  this  three-fifths  to  the  whole,  or  more  than 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  proof  fpirit  put  into  the  Hill.  The 
apothecaries,  to  this  end,  ufualiy  let  the  Hill  continue  to  work 
without  changing  the  receiver,  till  an  equal  quantity  is  pro- 
duced to  the  fpirit  put  in,  or  one-fourth  more  ; it  being  the 
ufual  Handard  in  thefe  waters  to  have  five  quarts  made  from 
a gallon  of  the  fpirit.  By  the  method  of  doing  this,  by 
letting  the  Hill  run,  the  faints  are  taken  into  the  water, 
and  give  it  a vapid  and  difagreeable  tafie.  Inllead  of  this, 
the  difiiller,  when  he  has  drawn  off  his  three-fifths  of  the 
quantity  of  proof,  makes  up  the  Whole  of  the  defiined 
quantity,  by  adding'the  two  other  fifth?,  or  more  than  that, 
if  required,  of  common  water,  in  which  it  is  alfo  cuHomary 
to  diffolve  fome  fine  fugar,  and  this  gi\es  a fulnefs  in  the 
mouth  to  the  water,  and  makes  it  medow,  or  loie  the  fiery 
taffe  of  the  Hill  much  fooner.  If  it  be  only  made  up  to  the 
Hrength  of  proof,  it  will  mellow  much  fooner  than  if  re- 
duced one-fifth  below  that  Handard,  as  the  oil  is  much  more 
perfe&ly  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  a Handard  proof  Hrength, 
than  in  fuch  as  is  weaker.  The  water  employed  in  the  mak- 
ing up,  {hould  be  either  foft  and  clear  river-water,  or  elfe 
fpring-water  rendered  fuft  by  dillillation,  otherwife  it 
is  apt  to  turn  the  water  thick,  and  precipitate  a lediment, 
efpecially  if  the  water  be  drawn  lower  than  proof,  or  if  the 
fpirit,  originally  employed,  partake  of  an  alkaline  nature 
from  the  falts  ufed  in  its  rectification,  as  is  ufual  y the  cafe 
in  the  malt  fpirits,  the  grofs  oil  of  which  requires  to  be  fe- 
parated  by  mixing  fait  of  tartar  or  pot-alh  with  it  in  the  Hill 
in  the  re&ification 

When  it  is  necefiary  to  make  up  waters  lower  than  proof, 
they  are  generally  cloudy  ; but  this  may  be  remedied,  and 
they  may  be  fined  down  in  a day  or  tw'o  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  alum,  or  with  whites  of  eggs,  or  the  jelly  of  ilinglftfs 
beat  up  to  a froth,  and  mixed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufualiy 
done  in  the  refining  of  wines. 

The  fugar,  added  to  thefe  cordial  waters,  has  not  only 
the  advantages  of  mellowing  and  filling  the  mouth,  but  it 
unites  the  oil  to  the  fpirit  in  a manner  that  it  could  never  be 
united  in  vnthout  it.  Shaw’s  Effay  on  Diffillery. 

MAKKEDAH,  ill  y Indent  Geography,  a royal  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  Paleitine,  near  which  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  were  .put  to  death  by  Jolhua.  It  was  once  a 
very  firong  city,  and  placed  by  Eufebius  about  eight  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis. 

MAKO,  Paul,  in  Biography,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Waizen,  a learned  Hungarian,  defeended  from  a noble  fa- 
mily, was  born  at  Jafz-apatin  in  the  year  1724  ; he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  and  made  iuch  progrefs  in  his  Hudies, 
that  he  was  foon  appointed  teacher  of  logic  and  metaphyfics 
at  Tymau,  and  afterwards  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Vienna.  He  filled  the  fame  department  afterwards  in  the 
Therefianum,  where  heprocured,  by  his  amiable  difpofition, 
the  love  and  effeem  of  all  the  young  nobility  who  frequented 
that  feminary  from  almoff  every  part  of  Europe  ; and  when 
the  Hungarian  high  ichool  of  Tymau  was  after wards  trans- 
ferred to  Ofen,  the  emprefs,  Mary  Therefa,  appointed  him 
a member  of  the  academic  fenate.  He  exerted  himfelf  with 
great  zeal  and  ability  to  introduce  a taffe  for  feientific  pur- 
fuits  into  Hungary;  and  during  his  moments  of  ieifure,  he 
purfued,  with  unabating  ardour,  the  belles  lettres.  He 
died  in  1 793.  The  principal  works  which  he  left  belli, }d- 
him  are,  “ Defcriptio  Provincise  Moxitarum  in  regno  Pe- 
ruano,  qua  m e Scriptis  polthumi3  Frano-Xav.  Eder  e Soc. 
Jef.  Annis  XV.  facri  apud  eofdem  curionis  digellit,  enpolivit 
et  adnotaH  incuiis  llluffrjvic,  P.  Mako;”  “ Differtatio 
Phyf.  de  natura  remediis  Fulrainuna  “ Elementa  Ma- 
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thefeos  purse  “ Elementa  Geometrise  Purse.’*  Gen. 
Biog. 

MAKONDA,  in-  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Lo- 
ango,  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Loango.  - 

MAKOONDA,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  country 
of  Allahabad  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Allahabad.  N.  lat.  24  33’. 
E.  long.  84°  37'. 

MAKOVITZE,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 16  miles  S.E. 
of  Palotza. 

MAKOUSKI,  John,  in  Biography , generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Maccovius,  a celebrated  Polifli  Proteftant 
divine,  and  profelTor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  was  born  at 
Lobzenic  in  the  year  1588.  He  went  through  his  courfe  of 
philofophy  at  Dantzic,  under  the  celebrated  Keckerman, 
and  rofe  to  eminence  among  his  fellow  Undents.  He  was  ad- 
mitted doctor  of  divinity  at  Franeker  in  the  year  1614,  and 
was  in  the  following  year  elefted  to  the  profefforfhip  of 
divinity  in  the  univerlity.  In  the  exercife  ©f  the  duties  at- 
tached to  his  office,  he  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and  the 
charge  being  made,  it  was  examined  by  the  fynod  of  Dort, 
who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  he  was  unjuftiy  accufed. 
He  died  in  1644,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  relating 
to  the  controverfy  againft  the  Arminians  and  Socinians.  Mo- 
reri. 

MAKOVSKOI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Ket ; 48  miles  W.  of  Eni- 
feifk. 

MAKOW,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 81  miles  S.  of 
Erivan. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 40  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Warfaw. 

MAKRAN.  See  Mecran. 

Makran,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas, 
the  refidence  of  a fcheich. 

MAKSCHOUS,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  highlands  of 
Hedsjas,  the  refidence  of  an  independent  fovereign  fcheich, 
whofe  domain  contains  feveral  towns  and  villages.  This 
fcheich  is  of  the  tribe  of  Harb,  and  he  is  fo  powerful  that  on 
occafiondie  can  bring  2000  men  into  the  field.  During  the 
months  favourable  for  pafturage,  the  mod  diftinguiflied  per- 
fons  of  this  tribe  live  in  tents ; during  the  relidue  of  the 
year,  they  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages.  The  lower  clafs 
live  commonly  through  the  whole  year  in  hut6  thatched  with 
grafs.  Their  principality  is  fituated  upon  the  mountains 
between  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Harb 
is  the  perfon  who  principally  haraffes  the  caravans,  and  lays 
them  under  contribution.  Unlefs  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians 
pay  the  tribute  he  demands,  for  permiffion  to  pafs  through 
his  territories,  he  mufters  up  an  army  of  his  own  fubje&s  and 
his  neighbours,  all  of  whom  are  very  willing  to  pillage  a 
caravan. 

MAKSENOVKA,  an  oftrog  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat. 
7 20.  E.  long.  134°  24'. 

MAKSIM  A,  St.,  afmall  Hand  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Frozen 
fea.  N.  lat.  710  20'.  E.  long.  133°  34'. 

MAKSUDEGHI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  ; eight 
miles  S of  Komffia. 

MAKSZYN,  a town  of  Bulgaria  ; 50  miles  W.S.W.  of 
lfmael- 

MAKTIN,  a town  of  Beffarabia  ; 34  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Akerman. 

MAKU,  or  St.  Tiiaddeus,  a town  of  Perfian  Ar- 
menia, on,  the  Akfiai,  a river  which  runs  into  the  Aras  ; 60 
miles  S.  of  Erivan. 

MAL  des  Ardens,  or  Morbus  arelentium,  in  Medicine , 
terms  which  have  been  applied  by  fome  medical  writers  to 
Swo  or  three  different  epidemic  difeafes,  in  an  acceptation 


nearly  fynonimous  with  the  ignis  Sti.  Anlonii , and  ignis  facer 
of  others.  See  Ignis  facer,  and  Ergot. 

MALA,  or  Demala,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  the  Morea  ; 45  miles  S.E.  of  Argos. 

Mala,  a river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  S.  lat.  1 20  40'. 

Mala  Aurea , in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  pomaamoris,  or  fruit  of  the  lycoperficon. 

MALA  AC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Meckley,  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Munnypour. 

MALABAR,  a name  given  to  the  weftern  coaft  ofHin- 
dooftan,from  cape  Comorin  to  about  100  miles  S.  of  Goa. 

The  name  of  Malabar  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Malabar 
word  “ Malayalam,”  denoting  “ mountainous  the  ter- 
minations ar,  tar,  and  bar,  fignifying,  in  that  language,  a 
people  or  nation  ; confequently  “ Maleiwar”  or  “ Malcibar” 
would  denote  as  much  as  “mountaineers,”  or  “inhabitants 
of  the  mountains.”  The  fyllable  /«/,  when  uttered  with  ra- 
pidity, takes  the  found  of  la,  and  the  name  of  Malabar  was 
applied  to  the  people,  from  the  hilly  country,  who  defeended 
from  the  mountains,  and  fettled  upon  the  coaft. 

That  trail  of  country  which  is  properly  called  the  Mala- 
bar, lies  nearly  in  the  dire&ion  of  N.W.  and  S.E.  from 
cape  Comorin  to  Canara,  between  the  18th  and  14th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude  ; to  the  eaft,  it  is  divided  from  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  by  a high  range  of  mountains,  called 
the  “ Ghauts,”  and  to  the  fouth-weft  it  is  walhed  by  the 
Arabian  fea.  The  principal  kingdoms  which  it  compre- 
hends are  thofe  of  Travancore,  Cochim,  Cranganore,  and 
Calicut ; of  which  the  firft  has  become  the  principal  and 
the  moft  powerful.  The  Malabar,  or  rather  the  forts  of* 
Coylang,  Cali  Coylang,  Cranganore,  and  Cananore,  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Portuguefe  on  that  coaft,  were  conquered  by 
the  Dutch  in  the  years  1662  and  1663,  and  they  long  re- 
tained the  poffeffion  of  all,  except  Cananore.  The  extent 
of  the  Dutch  company’s  poffeffions  from  Coylang  to 
Chittua,  Cananore  not  being  under  their  dominion,  com- 
prifed,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  adiftance  of  32  leagues ; but  if 
we  except  Paponetty,  (which  fee,)  and  fome  fmall  diftri&s 
interfperfed  along  the  coaft,  the  company  poffeffed  no 
other  adlual  property  in  the  foil,  than  in  that  upon  which 
their  fortifications  were  conftru&ed.  The  land  is  every 
where  low,  interfefted  by  many  rivers,  which  defeend  from 
the  interior  mountains  ; it  abounds  in  plantations  of  trees, 
and  more  efpecially  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  affords  a very 
pleafant  profpeCl.  The  rivers  render  it  extremely  fertile, 
particularly  in  rice  ; the  fea  furnilhes  a copious  fupply  of 
filh,  and  provifions  are  cheap.  The  feafons  are  diftinguifhed 
into  the  dry  and  rainy,  called  the  bad  and  good  monfoon  ; 
the  former  being  reckoned  from  Oftober  to  April,  and  the 
latter  comprehending  the  other  months.  This  divifion  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  mountains  of  the  Ghauts  ; for  upon  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  the  reverfe  takes  place  with  refpeft  to 
the  monfoons. 

The  firft  and  principal  article  of  trade  produced  upon  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  is  pepper,  which  is  very  abundant,  and 
reckoned  the  beft  in  Afia.  The  Areca  nut  is  the  fecond 
production  of  the  country  ; and  this  is  conveyed  by  land  to 
all  parts  of  the  peninfula,  and  likewife  by  fea,  to  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  and  to  Bengal.  A third  production  is  the 
wild  cinnamon  (Caffia  lignea),  of  which  it  is  faid  that  a 
quantity  of  one  million  of  pounds  is  yearly  exported  to  the 
gulf  of  Perfia,  and  to  the  Red  fea  ; and  a fmall  proportion 
is  fent  to  Europe,  where  it  is  principally  ufed  to  adulterate 
the  genuine,  or  Ceylon,  cinnamon.  Coarfe  cotton  cloths  are 
alfo  made  in  the  fouthern  parts,  in  the  Travancore  country, 
which,  without  forming  a confiderable  objeCt  of  trade,  were 
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moftly  difpofed  of  to  the  Englifh  at  Ansjengo.  Capok  forms 
alfo.  an  article  of  trade,  and  is  exported  to  Bengal,  to  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  to  China. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  inclined  to 
be  lean  ; they  are  ufually  of  the  fame  fize  and  ftature  as  the 
Gentoos  at  Surat  and  in  Bengal ; but  they  are  much  blacker, 
nearly  as  black  as  the  African  negroes,  though  with  better 
formed  countenances.  Their  religion  is  that  of  the  Hirv- 
doos,  but  many  of  them  have  been  converted  by  miflionaries 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  and  they  have  many  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches.  Here  are  alfo  many  Chriftians,  of 
thofe  denominated  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas.  Among  the 
Malabars,  the  “ Nairs”  are  the  nobles  and  warriors  of  the 
land,  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fcymetar  which  they  al- 
ways wear,  and  who  poflefs  many  privileges  above  the  com- 
mon people.  Their  princes  poftefs  almoft  an  abfolute  au- 
thority over  their  fubje&s.  Befides  the  original  Malabars, 
many  other  people  have  been  allured  to  fettle  here,  by  the 
profits  of  trade  ; fuch  as  Moors,  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  a 
colony  of  Jews,  who,  as  they  pretend,  are  the  pofterity  of 
the  ten  tribes  carried  away  into  captivity  by  Shalmanefer. 
Thefe  dwell  in  a feparate  town,  in  which  are  three  fyna- 
gogues.  The  towns,  or  villages,  which  they  inhabit,  and 
where  they  are  employed  in  trade,  has  received  the  appella- 
tion of  “ Makwan-Sieri.” 

Cranganore  was  fold  by  the  Dutch  to  the  king  of  Travan- 
core,  taken  from  him  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  re-taken  by  the 
Englifh  in  1790.  Cochim,  Quilon,  Quila-Quilon,  and  the 
other  fettlements  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  have 
fhared  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  pofleflions, 
and  are  a&ually  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 

Malabar,  Cape , or  Sandy  Point , a narrow  ftrip  of  land, 
proje&ing  from  the  S.E.  part  of  cape  Cod,  in  the  Maffa- 
chufetts,  eight  miles  S.  by  W.  N.  lat.  410  33'.  W.  long. 
7°°3'* 

Malabar  Nut,  in  Botany , a fpecies  of  th ejuflicia  ; which 

fee. 

MALABATHRUM,  among  the  Ancients,  an  excellent 
fweet-feented  ointment. 

MALABATHRUM,  Indian  leaf,  in  Botany.  SeeTAMALA- 

PATRA. 

MALABRIGO,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  coaft 
of  Peru,  in  the  South  fea. 

MALACATLAN,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Mechoacan  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Colima. 

MALACCA,  or  Malaya,  a peninfula  of  Afia,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  furrounded  by  the  fea, 
except  at  its  jun&ion  with  this  kingdom.  The  northern 
limits  are  not  Itriftly  defined  ; but  the  peninfula  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  80°,  or  560  Britifh  miles  in  length,  and  in  me- 
dial breadth  about  150  miles.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Malays,  who  are  moftly  Mahometans,  and  in  a confiderable 
degree  civilized  ; but  the  inland  parts  feem  to  be  pofTeffed 
by  a more  rude  native  race,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very 
imperfeft.  In  the  laft  century  Mandelflo,  or  rather  Olea- 
rius,  who  publifhed  his  voyage,  deferibes  Malacca  as  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  “ Patani”  in  the  north,  and 
that  of  “ Johor”  in  the  fouth.  The  former  was  inhabited 
by  Malays  and  Siamefe ; who  were  by  profefiion  Mahometans, 
and  tributary  to  Siam.  The  town  is  built  of  reeds  and 
wood,  but  the  mofque  of  brick  ; and  the  commerce  was 
condufted  by  the  Chinefe  and  Portuguefe  fettlers,  while  the 
native  Malays  were  chiefly  employed  in  fifhing  and  agricul- 
ture. From  this  traveller  we  learn,  that  in  Malacca  there 
are  continued  rains  with  a N.E.  wind  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January.  Agriculture  was  con- 


duced with  oxen  and  buffaloes,  the  chief  produC  being  rice. 
Game  and  fruits  were  abundant,  and  the  forefts  fwarmed 
with  monkies,  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  wild  elephants.  Be- 
fides the  tiger  and  elegant,  Malacca  produces  the  civet-cat, 
and  Sonnerat  fays  that  wild  men  are  found  here,  meaning 
perhaps  orang-outangs.  Sore  lingular  birds  are  alfo  found  ; 
and  it  likewife  produces  a delicious  fruit  called  the  Mangof- 
ten.  The  Portuguefe  were  accuftomed  to  purchafe  annually 
from  Patani  about  1500  cattle  for  their  fettlement  at  Ma- 
lacca. The  kingdom  of  Johor  comprehended  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Cherfonefe,  and  its  chief  towns  were 
Linga,  Bintam,  Carimon,  and  Betufabea,  the  laft  of  which 
was  the  capital,  fituated  in  a marfhy  fituation,  on  the  river 
Johor,  about  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  confifting  of 
houfes  elevated  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
whole  of  this  country  belonged  to  the  king,  who  affigned 
lands  to  thofe  who  demanded  them  ; but  the  indolence  of 
the  Malays  left  it  to  the  wiid  luxuriance  of  nature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Valentyn,  the  peninfula  of  Ma- 
lacca is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Riadang,  which 
runs  by  Linga  to  the  eaft,  and  by  a fmall  range  of  hills 
that  teparate  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ; and  it  contained 
five  provinces,  which  derive  their  names  from  their  capitals. 
On  the  eaftern  coaft  are  thofe  of  Patani  and  Pahang,  followed 
by  the  meft  fouthern  kingdom  of  Djohor  or  Johor  ; and  on 
the  weftern  coaft  are  thofe  of  Keidah,  or  Quedah,  and  Perah, 
followed  by  another  province  called  the  Malay  coaft,  and  of 
which  the  capital  is  Malacca.  The  inland  part  of  the  penin- 
fula feems  to  remain  full  of  exteniive  and  original  forefts, 
without  towns  or  villages  ; but  the  country,  though  not  fuffi- 
ciently  explored,  is  now  known  to  produce  pepper  and 
other  fpices,  with  fome  precious  gums  and  woods.  The 
chief  mineral  is  tin,  in  which  Quedah  and  Perah,  as  Hamil- 
ton denominates  them,  are  rich  ; and  a high  mountain  N.E.  of 
Malacca  fupplies  rivers  that  afford  fmall  quantities  of  gold 
duft.  In  the  river  Pahaung,  flowing  near  the  town  of  Ma- 
lacca, lumps  of  gold  about  five  or  fix  ounces  in  weight  have 
been  found  at  the  depth  of  from  three  to  ten  fathoms.  Of  the 
government  of  Malacca  we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  account 
which  Mr.Marfden  has  given  of  that  of  the  Malaysin  Sumatra. 
See  Menangeabow. 

From  an  account  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  coun- 
try, cited  by  Valentyn  in  his  “ Defcription  of  the  Dutch 
Settlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,”  1726,  from  a Malay  MS. 
written  in  the  Arabian  character,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
that  the  Malays  were  firil  fettled  on  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Sumatra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Palambang,  oppofite  to 
the  ifle  of  Banca,  at  the  river  Malajee,  which  encircles 
the  mountain  Mahameirac,  and  afterwards  joins  the  river 
Tatang.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  river  derives  its 
name  from  the  Malays  ; but  Valentyn  is  of  opinion  that  they 
derived  their  name  from  the  river,  and  communicated  it  to  their 
prefent  peninfula,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Siam,  and  was  inhabited  by  filhermen.  This  MS.  being  re- 
cent, we  can  only  infer  from  it  that  the  Malays  came  from 
the  weft.  The  traditions  founded  on  this  and  other  fimi- 
lar  MSS.  report,  that  the  Malays,  during  their  refidence 
in  Sumatra,  chofe  a king,  who  reigned  48  years,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  a defeendant  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
happened  about  the  year  1160  of  the  Chriftian  era.  Dur- 
ing this  reign,  it  is  faid,  the  Malays  proceeded  to  the  oppo- 
fite coaft  and  fettled  on  the  N.E.  corner,  whence  they  gra- 
dually fpread,  and  the  country  aftumed  the  name  “ Tanah 
Malajee,”  or  Malay  land,  extending  from  20  to  ii°  N.  lat. 
After  a refidence  of  fome  years,  the  Malays  built  their  firft 
town  “ Singapoera,”  which  gave  its  name  to  the  fouthern 
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ftrait.  The  laft  king  of  Singapoera  was  compelled  by  a 
hoftile  fovereign  of  a diftrift  in  the  ifle  of  Java  to  retire  north- 
ward, where,  in  the  year  1253,  he  built  a new  capital,  called 
Malacca,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  name  of  a tree,  the  Mirabolan, 
under  which  he  had  taken  (belter,  while  he  was  hunting.  Hav- 
ing eftablifhed  falutary  laws,  he  died  in  the  year  1274.  As 
this  king  had  adopted  the  appellations  “Shah”  and  “ Sul- 
tan,” it  furniflies  a prefumplion,  that  Mahometanifm  was  now 
introduced.  The  fecond  in  fucceffion  after  this  prince,  who  is 
efteemed  the  firft  Mahometan  fovereign,  reigned  57  years. 
He  extended  more  widely  the  name  of  Malays,  and  having 
acquired  by  marriage  the  kingdom  of  Aracan,  he  died  in 
1333.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  commercial  town  of  Ma- 
lacca was  regarded,  with  Madjapit  and  Pofi,  as  the  third 
celebrated  city  in  thefe  regions.  Sultan  Mantfoer  Shah,  who 
afcended  the  throne  in  1374,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  long 
reign  of  73  years,  annexed  by  marriage  the  kingdom  of  An- 
drigiri  on  the  E.  Jfide  of  Sumatra,  to  Malacca,  became 
fo  powerful  that  he  was  ftyled  emperor.  In  confequence  of 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor  of  China,  whofe  daughter  he 
married,  he  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Pahang.  Malacca 
was  now  efteemed  the  chief  city  in  thefe  parts  of  the  eaftern 
world.  Mantfoer  died  in  1447.  During  an  inglorious  reign 
of  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  the  nth  king  of  the  Malays,  the 
6th  of  Malacca,  and  the  5th  who  profeffed  the  Mahometan 
religion,  Malacca  became  fubjeft  to  Siam  ; but  at  his  death, 
in  1477,  he  was  fucceeded  by  a prince,  under  whofe  go- 
vernment, in  the  year  1509,  the  Malays  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Siam.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Portuguefe  difcovered 
Malacca,  to  which  they  were  led  by  the  vain  idea  of  finding 
the  golden  Cherfonefe  of  the  ancients. 

With  this  view  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  fent  out  a fleet 
of  16  (hips  under  the  command  of  Sequeira.  Among  the 
officers  of  this  fleet  w'as  Magalhaens  or  Magellan,  who  af- 
terwards became  famous  as  the  firft  circumnavigator  of  the 
globe.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  affaffinate  Sequeira, 
and  finding  it  impoflible  to  make  a commercial  arrangement 
advantageous  to  his  country,  he  returned  to  Portugal.  At 
this  time  Albuquerque  (fee  his  article)  was  the  Portuguefe 
viceroy  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  On  the  ift  of  Auguft,  151  1,  he 
arrived  before  Malacca  with  a powerful  fleet,  w hile  the  king 
of  Pahang  was  in  the  town  on  occaficn  of  celebrating  his 
nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  fultan  Mahmud  Shah,  the  fove-* 
reign  of  the  peninfula.  Malacca  was  taken  by  ftorm ; and  the 
king  fled  to  Johor,  where  he  founded  a new  town  and  king- 
dom. The  Portuguefe,  having  gained  complete  poffefiion  of 
Malacca,  formed  an  alliance  with  Siam.  The  king  of 
Johor  died  in  1513,"  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  fultan 
Ahmud  Shah,  who  afterwards  made  a treaty  with  the  Portu- 
guefe. Among  the  Portuguefe  governors  of  Malacca  was 
Peter  Mafcarenhas  in  1526,  from  whom  was,  probably,  de- 
rived the  name  anciently  given  to  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  a fovereign,  called  Alawoddin,  who  took 
poffeffion  of  the  throne  in  1591,  the  Dutch  arrived,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  this  prince  againft  the  Portuguefe. 
In  1606  the  Dutch,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Johor, 
attacked  Malacca  ; and  they  made  various  attempts  in  fuc- 
ceeding  years  to  gain  poffeffion  of  the  country.  But  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  w’ith  a faftory  in  Johor. 
At  length  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  the  famous  governor-ge- 
neral of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  finding  a 
favourable  oppori unity  fer  the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  dif- 
patched  in  June  1640,  a fleet  of  12  (hips  and  fix  (loops  to 
blockade  Malacca ; and  thefe  were  joined  by  about  20  fmall 
veffels  of  Johor.  The  Dutch  foon  ere&ed  a battery,  and  the 
fiege  was  accompanied  with  famine  and  peftilence.  In  Janu- 


ary, 1541,  the  famine  was  fo  feverc,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  expel  their  women  and  children.  The  Dutch 
alfo  fuffered  much  from  heat  and  fatigue  ; and  at  length 
impatience  and  defperation  produced  a general  affault,  which 
was  executed  on  the  14th  of  January  ; and  the  governor 
capitulated.  Valentyn  reports,  that  during  the  fiege  more 
than  7000  died  in  the  town,  and  a greater  number  found 
means  to  efcape.  The  Dutch  loft  about  1300,  chiefly  by 
the  plague.  Thus  the  Portuguefe,  after  a poffeffion  of 
nearly  130  years,  loft  this  valuable  fettlcment,  then  efteemed, 
after  Goa,  the  richeft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Malacca,  which 
is  reprefented  as  a ftrong  place,  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
the  Englifh  in  Auguft  1795.  The  Malay  empire  is  now 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Eaft  by  the 
capture  of  Java,  in  confequence  of  which  Britain  is  become 
the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

The  Malays,  whofe  origin  is  not  fatisfaftorily  a'certained, 
are  in  general  a well  made  people,  fomewhat  below  the  mid- 
dle ftature.  Their  limbs  are  fmall,  but  well  fiiaped,  and 
they  are  particularly  (lender  at  the  wrifts  and  askles  Their 
complexion  is  tawny,  their  eyes  large,  their  nofes  feem  to 
be  flattened  more  by  art  than  nature  ; and  their  hair  is  very 
long,  black,  and  (hining.  They  are  reckoned  the  mod  in- 
genious, fagacious,  and  poliftied  peop’e  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
As  the  Malays  refemble  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  in  their  fea- 
tures, it  has  been  fuggefted  as  probable  that  they  are  de- 
feended  from  thofe  nations.  Their  progrefs  from  Malacca, 
acrofs  the  narrow  ftrait  of  that  name,  to  Sumatra,  from 
thence  to  Java,  and  from  Java  to  all  Polynefia,  was  fo  eafy, 
even  in  die  moft  frail  veffels,  that  there  is  r.o  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  their  being  found,  as  they  really  are,  in 
poffeffion  of  the  fea-coafts  of  almoft  every  ifland.  Mr. 
Marfden,  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  valuable  work,  feems  to 
have  retrafted  the  opinion  which  he  once  held  of  Ma'acca 
being  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  and  to  think  that 
they  paffed  thither  from  Sumatra.  Not  only  their  phyfical 
appearance,  but  their  manners  and  cufloms,  as  well  as 
language,  have  undergone  a confiderable  change  by  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Arabs,  who  from  the  9th  to  the 
14th  century,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  exclufive  com- 
merce and  dominion  of  the  oriental  iflands,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  received  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
Thefe  people  in  former  times  poffeffed  great  powers,  and 
made  a very  confiderable  figure  on  the  theatre  of  Afia  ; 
and  their  country  was  well  cultivated  and  populous.  The 
fea  was  covered  with  their  (hips,  and  their  commerce  was 
very  extenfive.  At  different  times  they  fent  out  various 
colonies,  which  in  fucceffion  peopled  a great  part  of  Suma- 
tra, Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Macaffar,  the  Moluccas, 
the  Philippines,  and  thofe  innumerable  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, which  bound  Alia  on  the"E.  and  which  occupy  an 
extent  cf  700  leagues  in  longitude  from  E.  to  W.  and  about 
6co  in  latitude  from  N.  to  S.  Every  where  the  people  feem 
to  be  the  fame.  They  fpeak  alinoft  the  fame  language,  and 
they  have  the  fame  laws  and  the  fame  manners.  To  this 
purpofe  Kaempfer  fays  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Japan,”  that 
the  Malayans  had  in  former  times  the  greateft  trade  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  frequented  with  their  merchant  (hips  not 
only  all  the  coafts  of  Afia,  but  ventured  even  over  to  the 
coalls  of  Africa,  particularly 'to  the  great  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafear.  That  the  Malayans  have  not  only  frequented  Ma- 
dagafear,  but  that  they  have  been  the  progenitors  of  fome 
of  the  prefi-nt  race  of  inhabitants,  is  confirmed  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  M.  de  Pages,  who  vifited  that  ifland  fo  late  as 
1774.  The  title  which  the  king  of  the  Malayans  affumed 
to  himfelf,  fays  Kaempfer,  of  “ Lord  of  the  Winds  and  Seas 
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to  the  Eaft  and  Weft,”  is  an  evident  proof  of  their  extenfive 
migration  ; but  much  more  the  Malay  language,  which 
fpread  almoft  all  over  the  Eaft,  much  after  the  fame  manner 
as  formerly  the  Latin,  and  of  late  the  French,  did  all  over 
Europe. 

M.  le  Poivre,  cited  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  “ Outlines  of 
the  Globe,”  lays,  that  travellers,  who  make  obfervations 
on  the  Malays,  are  aftonifhed  to  find  in  the  centre  of  Afia, 
under  the  fcorching  climate  of  the  line,  the  laws,  the  manners, 
the  cuftoms,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Malays  are  governed  by  feudal 
laws,  “that  capricious  fyftem,  conceived  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  a few  againft  the  tyranny  of  one,  whilft  the  mul- 
titude is  fubjeCt  to  flavery  and  opprefilon.”  Thus  we  have 
here  a chief,  who  has  the  title  of  king  or  fultan,  iffuing  his 
commands  to  his  great  vaftals,  who  obey  when  they  think 
proper ; thefe  have  inferior  vaftals  whofe  conduct  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  their  fuperiors.  The  “ Oramcai,”  or  noble,  forming 
• fmall  part  of  the  nation,  live  independent,  and  fell  their 
fervices  to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  or  able  to  give  them  the 
bell  price  ; whilft  the  body  of  the  nation  is  compofed  of 
flaves,  and  lives  in  perpetual  fervitude.  With  thefe  laws, 
fays  M.  le  Poivre,  the  Malays  are  reftlefs,  fond  of  navigation, 
war,  plunder,  emigrations,  colonies,  defperate  enterprifes, 
adventures,  and  gallantry.  They  talk  inceffantly  of  their 
honour  and  bravery,  whilft  they  are  univerfally  confidered 
by  thofe  with  whom  they  have  intercourfe  as  the  moil 
treacherous  and  ferocious  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; 
and  yet,  which  appears  extremely  lingular,  they  fpeak  the 
fofteft  language  of  Afia.  The  ferocity  of  the  Macaflars  is 
the  reigning  charaCIeriftic  of  all  the  Malay  nations,  and  as 
an  evidence  of  their  faithleflhefs  and  treachery,  it  is  alleged, 
that  their  treaties  of  peace  and  friendftiip  never  fubfift  beyond 
that  felf-intereft  by  which  they  were  induced  to  make  them  ; 
and  they  are  almoft  always  armed,  and  either  at  war  among 
themfelves,  or  employed  in  pillaging  their  neighbours.  Their 
ferocity,  mifnamed  courage  by  the  Malays,  is  fo  well  known 
to  the  Europeans  who  have  fettlements  in  the  Indies,  that 
they  have  univerfally  agreed  in  prohibiting  the  captains  of 
their  fhips,  who  may  put  into  the  Malay  iflands,  from  taking 
on  beard  any  feamcn  of  that  nation,  except  in  the  greateft 
diftrefs,  and  then  on  no  account  to  exceed  two  or  three.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a few  of  thefe  horrid  favages  fuddenly  to 
embark,  attack  a veffel  by  furprife,  poignard  in  hand,  maf- 
facre  the  people,  and  make  themfelves  mailers  of  her.  Ma- 
lay barks,  with  25  or  30  men,  have  been  known  to  board 
European  (hips  of  30  or  40  guns,  in  order  to  take  poffeffion 
of  them,  and  murder  with  their  poignards  great  part  of  the 
crew.  Thofe  Malays  who  are  not  Haves  always  go  armed  ; 
and  they  would  think  themfelves  difgraced  if  they  went 
abroad  without  their  poignards,  or  criffes. 

The  attire  of  the  males  coniift  of  pantaloons  with  a wide 
robe  of  blue,  red,  or  green  ; the  neck  is  bare,  but  the  head 
is  covered  with  a turban.  The  female  drefs,  like  that  ge- 
nerally uied  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  a long  narrow  petticoat, 
reaching  from  the  breaft  to  the  feet,  whilft  the  other  parts 
are  naked,  and  the  hair  is  commoly  tied.  The  women 
arc  reckoned  more  intelligent  than  moft  others  in  the  eaft, 
and  their  converfation  is  of  courfe  fenfible  and  agreeable. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Malacca  are  Portuguefe,  Moors> 
and  Chinefe,  and  fome  fettlers  from  Bengal  and  Guzerat. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  azel  wood  and  cam- 
phor from  the  kingdom  of  Pahang  ; tin,  gold,  pepper, 
pedra  de  porco,  and  ivory.  The  manufactures  are  various 
articles  of.  drefs,  worn  here  and  in  Hindoollan,  cottons, 
chintz,  See.  and  fome  articles  of  copper.  When  Malacca 
came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Dutch,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
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company  appointed' the  governor,  under  whofe  contfoul  were 
feveral  factories,  fome  in  the  peninfula,  and  others  on  the  coaft 
of  Sumatra.  The  factories  are  thofe  of  Peirah,  or  Perah, 
on  the  Malay  coaft,  for  the  tin  trade  ; of  Keidah,  or  Quedah, 
on  the  fame  coaft,  for  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  petty 
king  of  Xeedah,  for  tin,  gold,  and  ivory  ; of  Oedjan-Salang, 
for  tin  and  ivory  ; of  Andrigiri,  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra, 
for  pepper  and  gold.  The  Dutch  alfo  traded  with  Ligor 
and  Tanaferim,  in  the  dominions  of  Siam,  for  tin ; and 
with  Bangkoelo,  for  gold  and  pedra  de  porco  before  the 
Englifh  eitabliftied  themfelves  there.  The  ifland  Dending 
was  alfo  confidered  as  a dependence  of  Malacca. 

The  language  of  the  Malays,  which  is  original  in  the 
peninfula,  has  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  eaft,  on  account 
of  the  melody  of  its  frequent  vowels  and  liquids,  and  the 
infrequency  of  any  harfli  combination  of  mute  coufonants. 
Their  character  is  the  Arabic.  Mr.  Marfden  could  never 
difeover  that  the  Malays  have  any  original  written  characters 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  before  they  acquired  thofe  now  in 
ufe ; though  it  is  poifible  that  fuch  may  have  been  loft. 
The  adoption  of  the  Mahometan  religion  has  occafioned  an 
influx  of  Arabic  words  into  their  language  : the  Portuguefe 
have  alfo  furniihed  them  with  many  new  terms.  They  write 
on  paper  with  ink  of  thei$  own  compofition,  and  pens  made 
of  the  twigs  of  a tree.  The  pureft  Malay  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fpoken  in  the  peninfula,  and  it  has  no  inflexions  of  nouns 
or  verbs ; and,  confequently,  no  cafes,  declenlions,  moods,  or 
conjugations  ; all  which  inflexions  are  performed  by  the 
ufe  of  certain  words  expreflive  of  a determinate  meaning. 
The  Malay  language,  or  that  which  may  be  confidered  as 
its  radix  or  foundation,  has  branched  out  into  various 
dialeCls,  that  have  been  extended  to  all  the  iflands  of  the 
eaftern  fea  ; from  Madagafcar  to  the  remote!!  of  Capt. 
Cook’s  difeoveries,  comprehending  a wider  extent  than 
the  Roman  or  any  other  tongue  has  yet  boafted. 

Of  the  connexion  and  fimilarity  of  thefe  various  languages, 
Mr.  Marfden  has  exhibited  indifputable  examples  in  a paper 
addreffed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  publilhed  in 
the  “ Archaeologia,”  (vol.  vi.)  Indifferent  places  it  has 
been  more  or  lefs  mixed  and  corrupted,  but  between  the 
moft  difiimilar  branches,  an  evident  famenefs  of  many  radi- 
cal words  is  apparent,  and  in  fome,  very  diftant  from  each 
other  in  point  of  fituation,  e.g.  the  Philippines  and  Mada- 
gafcar, the  deviation  of  the  words  is  fcarcely  greater  than 
is  obfervable  in  the  dialeCts  of  neighbouring  provinces  of  the 
fame  kingdom.  See  Marfden’s  Hiftory  of  Sumatra,  and 
Dictionary. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  “ Afiatic  Refearches”  (p.  11 
and  12.)  fir  William  Jones  has  pointed  out,  in  a clear  and 
decided  manner,  the  connection  between  the  Malayan  and 
Sanfcrit  languages;  and  Mr.  Marfden  (Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  217.) 
obferves,  that  the  Malayan  is  indebted  to  the  Sanfcrit  for  a 
confiderable  number  of  its  terms.  This  ingenious  writer 
conceives,  that  the  intercourfe  by  which  this  communication 
was  effeCted  muft  have  taken  place  in  times  anterior,  pro- 
bably by  many  centuries,  to  the  converfion  of  thefe  people 
to  the  Mahometan  religion  ; and  before  a great  number  of 
Arabic  words,  borrowed  from  the  Koran  and  its  commen- 
taries, were  introduced  into  the  language.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, does  not  imagine,  that  the  affinity  between  thefe 
languages  is  radical,  or  that  the  names  for  the  common  ob- 
jefts  of  fenfe  are  borrowed  from  the  Sanfcrit.  The  Ma- 
layan, as  we  have  already  ftated,  is  a branch  or  dialed  of 
the  widely  extended  language  prevailing  throughout  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  called  the  “ Malay-archipelago” 
and  comprehending  the  Sunda,  Philippine,  and  Molucca 
iflands,  in  the  maritime  parts  of  which  the  Malayan  is  ufed 
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as  a “ lingua  franca,”  and  alfo  tbofe  of  die  South  fea,  in- 
cluding, between  the  farthetl  limits  of  Madagafcar  on  one 
fide  and  Eafter  ifland  on  the  other,  the  fpace  of  full  200 
degrees  of  longitude.  This  conlideration  alone  is  fufficient 
to  give  it  claim  to  the  highcft  degree  of  antiquity,  even  to 
originality,  as  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied.  The  various 
diale&s  of  this  fpeech,  though  they  have  a wonderful  agree- 
ment in  many  efiential  properties,  have  experienced  tbofe 
changes,  which  feparation,  time,  and  accident  produce  ; 
and  in  refpeft  to  the  purpofes  of  intercourfe,  may  be  claded 
into  feveral  languages,  differing  confiderably  from  each 
other.  The  marks  of  cultivation  which  diftinguilh  the 
Malayan  from  his  ruder  neighbours,  are  to  be  attributed,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marfden,  to  the  effects  of  an  early  con- 
nection that  mud  have  fubfifted  between  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ealfern  peninfula,  and  thofe  of  the  continent  of  India. 
The  Malayan,  as  he  conceives,  has  not  received  any  portion 
of  its  improvement,  except  from  the  genuine  Hinduvee  of 
the  northern  provinces,  prior  to  its  debafement  by  the  mix- 
ture of  Arabic  nouns,  and  the  abufe  of  verbal  auxiliaries. 
If  the  communication  fhou'd  be  fuppofed  to  have  its  origin 
in  commerce,  our  author  inclines  to  confider  the  people  of 
Guzerat,  notwithflanding  their  diftance,  as  the  inftruClors 
of  the  Malays ; as  it  is  well  knowfi  that  the  Hindu  language 
has  been  preferved  with  greater  purity  in  that,  than  in  any 
other  maritime  province  of  India.  The  probability  is  ftrong, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  peninfula  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  an  alphabet,  of  the  fame  model  with  that  of  the 
Hindus,  and  were  even  flailed  in  compofition,  before  the 
Mahometans  introduced  their  learning  and  character  among 
them.  Frequent  allufions  to  the  moil  celebrated  works  of 
the  Hindu  mythological  poets,  efpecially  the  Mahabharat 
and  the  Ramayan,  occur  in  the  Malay  writings  ; and  thefe 
allufions  imply  that  tranflations  of  (the  works  were  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Malays. 

The  Malayan  language  poflefles,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,.  a fmoothnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  found,  rendering  it 
well  adapted  to  poetry,  to  which  the  Malayans  are  paflion- 
ately  addicted.  They  amufe  all  their  leifure  hours,  in- 
cluding the  greater  portion  of  their  lives,  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  fongs,  which  are,  for  the  moft  part,  proverbs  illuf- 
trating,  or  figures  of  fpeech  applied  to,  the  occurrences  of 
life.  Some,  which  they  rehearfe  in  a kind  of  recitative  at 
their  bimbangs,  or  feafts,  are  hiflorical  love  tales,  like  our 
old  Englifh  ballads,  but  often  extempore.  There  are  nu- 
merous works  written  in  the  Malay  language,  befides  hiftori- 
cal  ballads,  or  fongs  on  national  traditions.  See  the  writers 
already  cited,  and  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  ii.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Malays  of  Ceylon,  fee  Percival’s  Ceylon. 

Malacca,  the  chief  town  of  the  country  above 
deferibed,  fituated  on  the  Malay  coaft,  about  eight  leagues 
from  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  N.  lat.  2'  12' 6".  E.  long. 
102 J 8'  4.5".  It  is  fituated  partly  upon  a hill,  and  partly 
on  level  ground,  which  is  low,  wet,  and  unhealthy.  Its 
circumference  is  about  1800  paces,  and  towards  the  fea 
there  is  a firong  wall,  about  600  paces  long,  and  alfo 
another  by  the  fide  of  the  river.  Its  fortifications  have 
long  fince  been  confiderably  decayed.  The  adjacent  country 
is  fo  flat,  that  the  fea  fhore  is  dry  to  a confiderable  diflance 
at  low  water,  and  the  fhore  is  difficult  of  accefs,  on  account 
of  the  foftnefs  and  muddinefs  of  the  bottom.  The  jurif- 
di&ion  of  the  town  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  in  breadth.  Two  fmall  ifles,  called  “ Ilha  des 
Naos”  and  “ Ilha  des  Padras,”  at  a fmall  diftance  fupply 
clay  for  bricks  ; and  formerly  the  Portuguefe  veflels  ufed  to 
anchor  between  them.  Two  rivers  are  contiguous  to  the 
town ; one  on  the  N.  called  Cryforant,  and  another  on  the 


S.  which  is  more  confiderable,  called  Pahaung.  The  ft.  ape 
of  the  town,  which  prefents  many  broad  ftraight  ftreets,  is 
that  of  a crefcent. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  the  Portuguefe,  Malacca  was  a 
fifhing  town  ; it  afterwards  contained  11,000  inhabitants; 
but  in  the  time  of  Valentyn,  the  number  had  decrealtd  to 
between  two  and  three  hundred  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and 
fome ’Malays  in  huts  at  the  extremities  of  the  town,  who 
pofiefled  fome  plantations  in  the  vicinity.  Around  the  town 
are  woods  infefted  with  wild  beafts,  efpecially  tigers  ; and 
elephants  are  very  numerous.  This  city  was  founded  by  the 
Mahometans  in  the  13th  century,  and  held  by  the  Portu- 
guefe till  1641,  when  it  was  feized  by  the  Dutch.  It 
gained  great  importance  from  its  advantageous  poiition  for 
Indian  and  Chinefe  commerce.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Malacca,  Strait  of,  the  narrow  fea  between  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra,  and  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  extending  from  the 
equinoftial  line  to  about  3’  N.  lat.  This  (Irait  prefents 
favourable  opportunities  for  commerce,  which  has,  been 
maintained  for  a long  time,  and  in  a confiderable  degree,  with 
Bengal,  Coromandel,  Surat,  Perfia,  Ceylon,  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Siam,  Tonquin,  China,  and  other  places.  This  was  a 
convenient  ftation  for  the  veflels  palling  through  the  ftrait 
from  Japan  to  Hindooftan,  and  fome  chofe  this  route  to 
Batavia.  In  this  ftrait  provifions  are  fcarce,  except  fifh 
and  a few  fruits. 

Malacca  Stones,  a name  given  by  many  authors  to  the 
pedr  del porco,  or  hog-bezoar. 

MALACHE,  formed  of  / /often,  a term  ufed 

by  authors  in  a different  fenfe ; fometimes  expreffing  fuch 
medicines  as  gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  fometimes  fuch 
ointments  as  relax  and  mollify. 

MALACHI,  the  Prophecy  of,  is  one  of  the  canonical 
books  cf  the  Old  Teftament,  written  bv  Malachi,  who, 
according  to  a tradition  among  the  ancients,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulon,  and  born  at  Sapha,  after  the  return  of  the  cap- 
tivity from  Babylon,  and  who  died  young.  He  was  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  and  mull  have  lived 
after  the  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  bccatife  his  pro- 
phecy fuppofes  the  temple  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  worfhip  of 
God  eftablifhed  in  it.  Ufher  places  him  in  the  year  416, 
and  Blair  in  436  B.C.  Some  have  doubted  w hether  Malachi 
was  a proper  name,  or  a general  appellation,  lignifying  the 
angel  or  meffenger  of  the  Lord.  Malachi,  *3^ /.»>  denotes 
“ my  angel  but  the  LXX  have  rendered  the  w'ord,  his 
angel,  and  not  my  angel,  as  the  original  expreffes  it ; and 
feveral  "of  the  fathers  have  quoted  Malachi  under  the  name 
of  “ the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ” It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrait,  and  of  St. 
Jerom,  that  Malachi  was  Ezra.  The  chief  corruptions 
which  he  charges  upon  the  Jew's  are  the  fame  with  thofe  for 
which  they  were  reproved  by  Nehemiah  ; he  forbids  them 
to  expetl  any  farther  fucceflion  of  prophets,  exhorts  them 
to  obferve  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  predicts  the  coming  of 
Elias,  or  John  the  Baptift,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mefliah. 

Bifhop  Lowth,  in  his  “ Prelectiones,”  fays,  that  this  book 
is  written  in  a kind  of  middle  rtyle,  which  feems  to  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonilh, 
captivity,  was  in  a declining  ftate,  and  being  paft  its  prime 
and  vigour,  was  then  fait  verging  towards  the  debility'  of  age. 

MALACHITES.  See  Copper,  Ores  of. 

MALACHODENDRUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by 
Mitchell  and  Cavanilles,  from  y.a\u.-<.-.:,foft,  and  atreex 

on  account  of  its  foft  or  dowrny  leaves.  Plence  alfo  the 
origin  of  pa,\a.yy\,  a mallon).  This  fuppofed  genus  differs  in 
nothing  from  Stuartia,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  ex- 
cept in  the  feparation  of  its  five  ftyles,  which  in  the  other 
1 fpccies 
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fpecies  are  combined  into  one — M.  corchoroides , Mart.  Mill. 
Did.  v 3,  is  erroneoufly  referred  hither  after  Forfkall,  and 
is  Sida  fpinofa , Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  78. 

MALACHRA,  like  Malaehodendrum  and  other  genera, 
owes  its  derivation  to  fj.aXa.xo;,  foft,  or  delicate , doubtlefs 
from  the  foftnefs  of  its  pubefcence.  Schreb.  464.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  768.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v.  3.  Juff.  272. 
Cavan.  Diff.  fafe.  2.  97.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  580. — Clafs 
and  order,  Monadelphia  Polyandria . Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera, 
Linn.  Malvacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  Perianth  large,  bearing  about 
five  flowers,  divided  into  three  or  five,  heart-fhaped,  acute, 
permanent  leaves  : proper  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  fmall, 
five-cleft,  permanent,  fet  round  with  briltle-fhaped  feales. 
Cor  Petals  five,  obovate,  entire,  adhering  below  to  the 
tube  of  the  ilamens.  S/am  Filaments  numerous,  united 
below  into  a tube,  gaping  and  loofe  above,  over  the  vthole 
furface  of  the  cylinder ; anthers  kidney-fltaped.  P'tfl. 
Germen  orbicular  ; llvle  cylindrical,  ten-cleft  ; tligmas  glo- 
bofe.  Peric.  Capfules  five,  aggregate,  roundifh,  compreffed 
on  one  lide,  gibbous  on  the  other.  Seeds  folitary,  roundifh, 
angular. 

Elf.  Ch.  Common  calyx  of  three  leaves  and  many 
flowers,  large.  Capfules  five,  finglc-feeded. 

Obf.  Cavanilles  has  remarked,  that,  in  Malachra,  the 
diviiions  of  the  ftyle  and  the  ftigmas  are  twice  as  many  as 
the  capfules. 

1.  M.  capitata.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14  624.  Willd. 
n.  1.  Swartz.  Obf.  262. — Stem  rough.  Flowers  feven  in 
a head.  Leaves  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  (lightly  lobed. — 
A native  of  marfhy  places  in  the  Caribbee  iflar.ds. — Stem 
thick,  erect,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  (talked,  furnifhed  with 
awl-fhapcd  (tipulas.  Flowers  aggregate,  feffile,  yellow. 

2.  M .fafeiata.  Willd.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3.  t.  548. 
— Stem  villofe.  Flowers  about  five  in  a head.  Leaves 
roundilh,  fomewhat  lobed. — A native  of  the  Caraccas. — 
Stem  fi x feet  in  height,  remarkably  rough,  with  rigid  hairs. 
Leaves  on  long,  hairy  footltalks,  the  lower  ones  five-lobed 
at  the  margin,  the  upper  ones  three-lohed.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, fmall,  blu fit-coloured  on  the  outlide ; whitifh,  with 
purple  (treaks,  within. 

3.  M.  alceafolia.  Willd.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3.  t 549. 

— Flowers  about  ten  in  a head.  Leaves  cordate,  deeply 
five-lobed. — A native  of  Martinique. — Stem  fix  feet  high, 
upright,  branched,  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  heart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe,  veiny,  widely  fpreading,  obtufely  ferrated  or 
notched.  FI  wers  axillary,  rather  fmall,  of  a deep  yellow 
colour. 

4.  M.  raihata.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  624.  Cavan. 

Diff.  t.  33.  f.  3.  ( Sida  radiata  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  965.)  — 

Flowers  many  in  a head.  Leaves  palmate. — Found  at  St. 
Domingo. — Stem  fix  feet  in  height,  tender,  round,  whitilh- 
green,  hairy.  Leaves  crenate,  hairy,  bright  green.  Flowers 
fmall,  purplifh. 

5.  M.  bracleata.  Willd.  n.  j.  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  34.  f.  2. 

— Flowers  many  in  a head,  brafleated.  Leaves  palmate. 
— Native  of  America. — Stem,  like  the  whole  plant,  very 
hairy.  Leaves  crenate,  with  feven  deep,  acuminated  lobes. 
Flowers  about  fourteen  in  each  head,  whitifh,  flreaked  with 
red  at  the  bottom. 

6 M.  pLnnofa.  Willd.  11.  6.  (Sida  plumofa ; Cavan. 
Diff.  t.  12  f.  4. ) — Flowers  many  in  a head.  Leaves  undi- 
vided, elliptical,  toothed.— A native  of  the  Brazils.  Leaves 
truncated.  Involucrum  of  many  leaves,  the  outer  ones  ellip- 
tical and  toothed,  the  inner  linear  and  fringed. 

MALACIA,  nearly  fynonimous  with  pica, 


and  cit/a,  fignifies  a depraved  appetite,  which  induces 
the  patient  to  defire  to  eat  things  which  are  indigeftible, 
and  not  capable  of  affording  nutriment  ; or  that  fort  of 
depravation  of  appetite,  which  was  formerly  deemed  a fort 
of  privilege  attached  to  the  flate  of  pregnancy,  in  women, 
which  induced  them  to  long  for  fome  particular  food,  with 
extraordinary  earnellnefs,  and  eat  of  it  to  excefs.  While 
the  danger  of  refufing  indulgence  to  thefe'iongings  was  held 
as  an  axiom,  they  appear  to  have  occurred  perpetually  ; but 
they  are  now  generally  treated  with  ridicule,  and  therefore 
are  feldcm  heard  of.  See  Pica. 

MALACODERMATA,  formed  of  fj.aXar.oc,  foft,  and 
in  Natural  Hifory,  a term  ufed  to  exprels  fuch 
animals  as  have  only  foft  flans  for  their  covering;  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  oilracodermata,  which  have  hard  fhelly  matter* 
for  their  covering,  fuch  as  crabs,  lobfters,  &c. 
MALACOIDES,  in  Botany.  See  Malope. 

MALACOLITE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Saiilite. 
MALACOPTERIGII,  in  Jchthy  ography,  the  name  of 

a large  order  of  fifties,  which  have  not  prickly  fins. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  fxaXaxo;,  foft,  and 
•smpyyiov,  a fn.  The  fifh  of  this  order,  are  thofe  which  have 
bony  fins,  with  all  their  extremities  not  pointed  or  (harp, 
but  foft  and  harmlefs.  Of  this  order  are  the  carp,  See. 

MALACOS  TEON,  (from  fj.aXaxo:,  foft,  and  u/itov,  a 
lone,)  in  Surgery,  a morbid  foftnefs  of  the  bones.  See 
Moelities  Ofium. 

M AL  ACOSTOMOUS,  in  Ichthyography,  the  name  of 
a large  genus  of  fifties,  called  in  Engliih  the  leather-mouthed 
kind.  Thefe  fifties  are  wholly  dellitute  of  teeth  in  their 
jaws,  but  have  them  placed  in  their  throats,  near  the  orifice 
of  the  ftomach. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  y.aXaxoc,  foft,  and 
rot**,  a mouth.  All  the  fifli  of  this  genus  have  their  fwim- 
ming,  or  air-bladder,  divided  into  two  parts  ; and  of  this 
genus  are  the  carp,  tench,  bream,  chub,  and  the  like. 

MALACOSTR ACA,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a term  ufed 
by  fome,  as  Ariftotle,  to  dillinguifh  what  we  call  crulta- 
ceous  animals  of  the  fea,  See.  from  thofe  which  lie  calls 
oflracodermata,  or  tellaceous,  as  we  exprefs  it.  See  table 
of  tellaceous  and  cruftaceous  animals.  See  Cuustaceous. 

MALACOTTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Warada  ; the  inhabitants  manufacture  foap 
from  the  oil  of  ground  nuts : 42  miles  E.  of  Satadoo. 
N.  lat.  120  30'.  W.  long,  f 15'. 

MALADUGNO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Otranto. 

MALAGA,  a fmall,  but  very  ancient  city  of  Spain,  ia 
the  province  of  Granada.'  It  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians 
feveral  centuries  B.C. ; and  it  was  called  “ Malacba,”  or 
“ Malaca,’’  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  fait  fifh 
fold  here.  In  procefs  of  time  it  paffed  fucceffively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Moors.  Strabo  fays,  that  a great  quantity  of  fait  was  manu- 
faftured  in  its  environs,  which  was  difpofed  of  on  the  oppofite 
coaft  of  Africa.  That  it  was  a place  of  importance  under  the 
Romans,  we  may  infer  from  the  wrecks  of  monuments  that 
have  been  difeovered  in  its  vicinity.  Some  of  thefe  remains, 
which  have  been  found  on  the  eminences  where  the  light-houfe 
is  placed,  and  where  the  caftle  called  by  the  Moors  Gibral  faro 
(lands,  have  been  thought  to  have  belonged  to  a magnificent 
Pharos,  or  perhaps  to  a temple  built  on  tins  fpot  by  the 
Romans.  , It  was  not  till  the  year  14S7,  that  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabeila  recovered  Malaga,  after  an  obliinate  refiitance,  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  Malaga  is  fi  mated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay. 
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©n  a foil  of  date  and  limeftone.  To  the  fouth  it  has  the 
fea  : to  the  weft  it  opens  into  a fertile  plain,  watered  by  two 
rivers;  and  to  the  eaft  and  north,  it  is  protefted  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  tops  of  which  are  fometimes  covered  with  fnow, 
and  the  fides  with  olive,  almond,  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
arid  vineyard  grounds.  The  town  cannot  be  called  hand- 
fome,  though  the  houfes  are  high  : the  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  dirty  ; and  it  has  not  orie  good  fquare.  It  has, 
however,  a marble  fountain,  very  finely  executed,  which-was 
a prefent  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  to  Charles  I.  The 
town  has  three  fauxbourgs.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuf- 
fragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Seville,  and  the  biftiopric  is 
worth  150,000  ducats,  or  16,439/.  9s-  I0^*  ^ut  one-third 
of  this  revenue  is  difpofed  of  by  the  king.  The  whole 
chapter  confifts  of  the  bilhop,  with  eight  dignitaries,  twelve 
canons,  twelve  minor  canons,  and  the  fame  number  qf  pre- 
bendaries. The  dean  receives  600/.  a-yearj  but  the  other 
dignitaries  only  450/.  The  town  has  four  parifh  churches, 
two  chapels  of  eafe,  twelve  monafteries,  ten  nunneries,  four 
beaterios,  fix  hofpitals,  and  feveral  chapels  and  oratories. 
Of  the  friars,  the  Francifcans  take  the  lead,  and  are  held  in 
greateft  veneration  by  the  common  people  ; and  among  thefe, 
the  Capuchins  are  the  molt  ufeful  members  of  fociety,  de- 
voting themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  Malaga  has 
a civil  and  military  governor,  a king’s  lieutenant,  a major, 
aid-major,  and  a fixed  regiment  of  infantry  of  three  batta- 
lions, bearing  its  name  and  attached  to  the  place  ; an  alcade 
major  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  a municipality 
.compofed  of  a certain  number  of  regidors,  a poft-captam, 
a miniiter  and  an  auditor  of  the  Marine,  and  a board  of 
public  economy.  This  town  has  alfo  a college  for  the  in- 
ffruCtion  of  youth,  and  another  college,  under  the  title  of 
St.  Elmo,  for  the  inftruCtion  of  mariners.  The  population 
of  Malaga  under  the  Moors,  was  reckoned  at  80,000  inha- 
bitants ; and  in  1747  it  was  reduced  to  32,000  ; it  is  now 
eftimated  at  50,000,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  La 
Borde  ; but  Mr.  Townfend,  in  his  “ Travels,”  mentions 
the  number  at  41,592,  of  whom  the  greateft  proportion 
confifts  of  females. 

Of  the  buildings,  public  or  private,  the  only  one,  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice,  is  the  cathedral,  begun  in  the  year 
1528,  and,  fays  Mr.  Townfend,  not  yet  completed.  It  is 
360  feet  by  180,  and  135  in  height  The  choir  in  this  edi- 
fice is  admirable  on  account  of  its  carved  work,  which  re- 
prefents,  in  very  bold  relief,  the  twelve  apoftfes,  and  the 
moil  diftinguilhed  faints.  The  cuftom-houfe  was  ereCted 
on  a magnificent  plan  in  1792.  The*  confulate  at  Malaga 
have  founded  a very  beneficial  eftablilhment,  which  is  a 
*<■  Mont  de  piete,”  defigned  for  lending  money  without  in- 
tereft  to  farmers,  in  order  to  prevent  their  felling  their 
commodities,  particularly  wines,  at  a great  lofs.  The  funds 
of  this  inftitution  arife  from  vacant  benefices. 

The  port  of  this  town  is  large  and  fecure  : it  has  water 
for  firft-rate  ihips  of  the  line,  and  holds  400  merchant  men, 
and  19  men  of  war.  Ships  may  fail  in  and  out  with  every 
wind,  and  are  well  ftieltered  in  the  harbour,  particularly 
from  the  N.  and  E.  winds,  which  are  here  the  moft  violent. 
For  greater  fafety  two  piers  have  been  lately  tonftruCted. 
Malaga  has  a confiderable  trade,  particularly  with  England, 
Its  imports  eonfift  of  broad  cloths  and  iron  ware,  which  it 
takes  from  the  Englifti  ; of  mercery,  from  Germany,  and 
more  efpecially  from  Hamburgh;  and  fpices,  cutler)',  tapes, 
and  laces,  from  Holland.  It  furhilhes  thofe  countries,  as 
well  as  Italy  and  the  northern  nations,  with  wine,  fruits, 
fumac,  anchovies,  and  oil.  Its  exportation  of  wine  alone 
amounts  to  about  400,000  quintals  yearly,  and  that  of 
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raifins  to  250,000  quintals.  The  amount  of  the  imports 
is  valued  at  1,800,000  piaftres,  or  28 1 ,250/.  fterling  : that 
of  the  exports  at  3,300,000  piaftres,  or  515,625/.  fterling  ; 
fo  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour. 

The  foil  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  producing  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  all  forts 
ol  grain  ; and  olive  trees  are  abundant,  fupplying  500 
oil  preffes  in  this  diftriCt  alone.  Fruit  trees,  fuch  as  the 
almond,  fig,  and  lemon,  are  alfo  very  plentiful.  The  num- 
ber of  vineyards  is  immenfe,  and  they  yield  grapes  of  dif- 
ferent fpecies  and  of  delicate  quality.  About  300,000 
quintals  are  dried  annually  : 750,000  quintals  of  wine  are 
made  yearly  ; of  which  about  400,000  are  exported.  The 
vineyards  are  cultivated  with  great  labour  and  expence  ; the 
expence,  as  Hated  by  Mr.  Townfend,  being  equal  to  ^tls  of 
the  produce.  In  the  diftriCt  of  Malaga  there  are  14,000 
wine-prefies,  chiefly  employed  in  making  the  rich  wines, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  is  called  mountain  ; 
if  red,  from  the  colour,  vino  tcr.io , known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  “ tent.”  The  manufactures  of  Malaga,  which  are  in- 
confiderable,  eonfift  of  one  fer  fkins,  leathers,  and  foies, 
and  another  of  about  40  looms  for  filk  fluffs,  velvets,  taffe- 
tas, ferges^  and  filk  cloth. 

The  inhabitants,  blended  with  many  foreigners,  and  occu- 
pying a beautiful  country,  in  a mild  climate  and  under  a 
fine  fky,  are  lively,  induftrious,  and  k&ive.  The  men  are 
polite  and  prepoffefling  : the  women,  lively,  gay,  and  al- 
luring, accounted  the  moft  agreeable  in  Spain. 

Malaga  Bay , a bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of 
Leyta.  N.  lat.  io°3o'.  E.  long.  1250  12'. 

MALAGMA,  formed  of  uaAanra,  / foften,  a word 
ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  a cataplafm  in  general,  of 
whatever  nature,  or  made  of  whatever  ingredients  ; but  fome 
have  ufed  it  only  for  emollient  cataplafms. 

MALAGRIDA,  Gabriel,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Milan,  and  a member  of  the  fociety  ot  Jefuits,  who  was 
burnt  at  an  “auto  da  fe,”  at  Lifbon,  in  the  year  1761,  as 
an  heretic  and  falfe  prophet.  Fie  had  been  fent  out  as  mif- 
fionary to  Portugal,  where  he  became  exceedingly  popular, 
by  his  infinuating  addrefs,  and  the  fluency  of  his  oratory  : 
he  was  venerated  as  a faint,  and  confulted  as  an  oracle. 
When  the  duke  d’Aveiro  was  conviCted  of  a confpiracy 
again  ft  the  life  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  Malagrida  was  ac- 
cufed  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot : he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  the  charges  exhibited  againft  him,  but 
whether  with  or  without  juftice  is  a matter  of  difpute;  at 
any  rate,  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  banifh  all  the  Jefuits 
from  Portugal,  excepting  Malagrida  and  two  others,  who 
were  refer ved  for  punifhment.  To  this  probably  the  con- 
fent  of  the  king  could  not  be  obtained,  and,  therefore,  an- 
other method  was  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  him.  He  was 
accufed  of  herefy ; in  proof  of  which,  two  of  his  treatifes 
were  appealed  to,  viz,  one  entitled  “TraCtatus  de  Vita  et 
Imperio  Antichrifti ;”  and  the  other,  written  in  the  Portu- 
guefe  language,  entitled  “ The  Life  of  St.  Anne,  com- 
pofed  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  blefied  Virgin  Mary  and 
her  moft  holy  Son.”  'From  thefe,  feveral  extraCts  were 
collected  that  were  pronounced  extremely  heretical ; and 
others  were  adduced  to  prove  that  he  laid  claim  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles:  and  he  alfo  affumed  that  God 
himfelf  had  declared  him  his  ambaffador,  his  apoftle,  and 
prophet.  He  was  burnt  on  the  21ft  of  September  1761. 

MALAGUETTA,  in  Geography.  See  Grain  Coajl. 

MAE  AH  A,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lar- 
fiftan  ; 90  miles  E.  of  SChiras. 

MALAHIDE,  a fmall  town  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
6 Ireland, 
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Ireland,  fixate  on  the  Irifh  fea.  There  is  a well  here,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary ; and  alfo  a caftle,  now  the 
refidence  of  the  Talbot  family.  It  is  two  miles  E.  from 
Swords. 

MALAI,  a town  of  Arabia;  15  miles  S.  of  Medina. 

MALAKERY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 
21  miles  N.E.  of  Seringapatam. 

MALALAIS,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of  Mindoro. 
N.  lat.  n°  18'.  E.  long.  1200  51’. 

M ALALEO,  a port  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Tappa,  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  N,  lat..  o°  6'.  E.  long. 
I2.?°  3?'. 

MALAMBETO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Carthagena  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Carthagena. 

MALAMBO,  or  Barranca  df.  Malambo,  a town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena ; 55  miles 
N.E.  of  Carthagena. 

MALAMOCO,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  about  four  miles 
long  and  half  a mile  broad,  near  the  city  of  Venice  ; upon 
•which  ifland  is  a town  of  the  fame  name,  containing  about 
1 100  inhabitants.  Be  Tides  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  pa- 
rochial church,  it  contains  a nunnery,  a church,  and  fome 
neat  buildings.  This  was  anciently  the  chief  town  of  the 
Venetians,  the  refidence  of  government,  and  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop.  The  port  of  Malamoco  is  fituated  at  the  fartheft 
point  of  the  fhore,  towards  Chioggia,  and  is  defended  by 
two  forts,  viz.  St.  Pietro  and  Della  Punta.  It  is  the  fafeft 
and  mod  convenient  port,  and  therefore  moft  frequented  ; 
but  on  account  of  its  fand-bars  and  fhallovvs,  fhips  cannot 
enter  into  it  without  pilots.  At  this  port  was  conftantly 
garrifoned  fome  thoufands  of  regulartroops. 

MALANDERS,  Malandria,  a difeafe  in  horfes,  fo 
called  from  the  Italian  malandare , to  go  ill. 

It  confifts  in  certain  ulcerous  chaps,  or  chinks,  appearing 
on  the  infide  of  the  fore-legs,  juft  againfl  the  bending  of  the 
knee,  which  void  a red,  {harp,  and  pungent  humour. 

This  diftemper  may  be  cored  by  wafliing  the  parts  with  a 
warm  lather  of  foap,  or  old  chamber-ley  ; and  then  applying 
over  the  cracks  a ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  fpread  on  tow, 
with  which  they  fhould  be  drefled  night  and  morning,  till  all 
the  fcabs  fall  oft ; but  if  this  treatment  fail,  make  an  oint- 
ment of  half  an  ounce  of  aethiops  mineral,  one  dram  of  white 
vitriol,  fix  ounces  of  foft  green  foap;  and  having  clipped 
off  the  hair,  and  cleared  away  the  fcabs,  anoint  often  with 
this,  and  apply  the  above  unguent  over  the  fores.  When 
they  dry  up,  give  a gentle  purge  or  two  ; or  let  the  nitre 
balls  be  taken  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Bartlet. 

After  wafhing  the  parts  with  foap  and  water,  Mr.  Denny 
advifes  to  rub  on  a powder,  made  by  mixing  together  vitri- 
olated  zinc  and  alum,  of  each  pulverized  half  an  ounce  twice 
a day.  Mr.  White  recommends  the  following  ointment, 
prepared  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  ointment  of  wax,  one 
ounce  of  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine  and  camphor,  of  each  a 
dram,  and  two  drams  of  acetated  water  of  litharge.  For 
the  fame  purpofe,  Mr.  Ryding  recommends  to  mix  one 
ounce  of  ftrong  quickfilver  ointment  and  ten  grains  of  mu- 
riated  quicklilver  in  fine  powder. 

MALANEA,  in  Botany , received  its  name  from  Aublet, 
but  has  been  referred  by  Schrebcr  and  Willdenow  to  another 
genus  Cunninghamia  (fee  that  article).  Juffieu  and  La- 
mark,  however,  retain  the  original  name  ; but  we  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  trace  its  derivation,  of  which  Aublet  himfelf 
gives  no  indication. 

MALANEE,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Florida 
firearm  N.  lat.  240  56'. 

MALANEO  Islands,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  North 
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Pacific  ocean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  iHand  of  Lucoti, 
N.  lat.  18’ 2'.  E.  long.  122^28'. 

MAL ANGER,  a town  of  Norway,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  diocefe  of  Drontheim. 

MALANOVA,  a town  of  Rufila,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Tara. 

MALAO,  a town  0:1  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindanao. 

MALAPERT,  Charles,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Jefuit  and  excellent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Mons  in  the 
year  15-81.  He  entered  into  the  order  in  1600,  and  was 
afterwards  ele&ed  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  Poland ; and 
he  next  filled  the  fame  office  in  the  Jefuits’  college  at 
Doway.  In  1630  he  was  appointed,  by  order  of  Philip  IV., 
mathematical  profeffor  in  the  new  univerfity  at  Madrid  ; 
but  he  died  on  his  journey  to  that  capital,  being  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age.  While  he  was  in  Poland  he  publifhed  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  have  gone  through  many  editions  ; 
but  his  moft  important  works  were  mathematical.  In  one, 
entitled  “ Oratio  de  Laudibds  Mathematicis,”  he  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  newly-dilcovered  Dutch  telefcope. 
He  publifhed  the  “ Inftitutions  of  pra&ical  Arithmetic,” 
and  the  “ Elements  of  Geometry  ;”  “ A Paraphrafe  on  the 
Dialectics  of  Ariflotle  ;”  and  “ Commentaries  on  the  firft  fix 
Books  of  Euclid.” 

MALAR.  See  M^eler. 

MALARIA,  or  Malarum  Ossa,  in  Anatomy,  a pair 
of  bones  belonging  to  the  face,  and  correfponding  in  fixa- 
tion to  the  cheeks.  See  Cranium. 

MAL  ARM  AT,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  the  fifh  called  by  fome  lyra  altera,  and  cornuta.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  trigla,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  Artedi  by  the 
name  of  the  trigla  with  many  cirrhi,  and  with  an  oCtagonal 
body.  See  Trigla  Cataphrada. 

MALARUM  Ossa,  in  Anatomy.  See  Malaria. 
MALASHLAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
fituated  on  the  Atlas,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Algiers ; 
170  miles  S.  of  Algiers. 

MALATIA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia, 
fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Euphrates ; the  refidence  of 
a Jacobite  and  Neftorian  bifhop.  This  town  was  taken  in 
1400  by  Timur  Bee.  The  Muffulmen  redeemed  themfelves 
by  money,  and  the  Chrillians  were  made  flaves ; 90  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Diarbekir.  N.  lat.  370  56'.  E.  long.  38^. 

MALATIVOE,  a fortified  port  of  Ceylon,  in  a ror 
mantic  and  delightful  fixation,  between  Trincomalee  and 
Jafnapatam.  Here  the  Dutch  had  a fmall  factory,  and  a 
houfe  for  the  commanding  officer.  It  depended  upon  the 
garrifon  of  Trincomalee,  and  was  employed  chiefly  as  apart 
of  communication,  and  to  colled  provifions  for  that  gar- 
rifon. For  thefe  purpofes,  and  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe, 
a few  Malay  or  Sepoy  foldiers  were  flationed  here ; but  it 
never  was  confidered  as  capable  of  any  defence.  Clofe  to 
the  fort  is  a fmall  village ; and  a river,  which  here  falls  into 
the  fea,  forms  a harbour  fufficient  to  admit  fmall  craft. 
The  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  fifhing  ; and 
with  this  article  they  fupply  the  fort  of  Trincomalee. 
Cattle  and  poultry  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Game  is  plen- 
tiful, and  the  woods  abound  with  wild  hogs  and  deer.  Per- 
civaPs  Ceylon. 

MAL  ATS,  in  Chemiflry,  are  falts  formed  by  the  union 
of  malic  acid  with  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  bafes.  See 
Malic  Acid. 

MALATZKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary ; 

14  miles  N.  of  Prefburg. 

MALAVERD,  a town  Ojf  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  j 45  miles  N.E.  of  Ifpahan. 

MALA. 
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MALAUCENE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vauclnfe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCl 
of  Orange;  14  miles  E.  of  Orange.  The  place  contains 
2506,  and  the  canton  5458  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
189  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

MALAVISTA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 36  miles 
W.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

MALAXIS,  in  Botany,  a name  applied  by  ProfefTor 
Swartz  to  this  new  and  very  diflinCl  genus  of  the  Orchis 
tribe,  eftablifhed  by  Dr.  Solander  and  himfelf.  The  word, 
fj-aXa-ii:,  exprefles  Joftnefs , and  feems  to  allude  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  habit  and  AruCture  whiqh  marks  thefe  plants. — 
Swartz  Adi.  Holm.  arm.  1789.  127.  t.  6.  f.  2.  ann.  1800. 
233.  3-  f-  P*  Prodr.  119.  Orchid.  68.  t.  1.  f.  P. 

Tradfs  on  Botany,  162.  t.  5.  Schreb.  603.  Wtlld.  Sp. 
PI.  v 4.  89.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  940. 
Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  157. — Clafs  and  order,  Gy- 
nandria  Monandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidcic,  Linn.  JuiT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  reverfed,  three-leaved,  more  or 
lefs  acute,  fpreading,  permanent,  two  upper  leaves  equal ; 
lower  folitary,  in  front,  deflexed.  Cor.  permanent.  Pe- 
tals two,  linear,  deflexed,  fpreading,  fmaller  than  the 
calyx.  Nedtary  an  afeending  or  erebl  lip,  between  the 
two  upper  calyx-leaves,  embracing  the  organs  of  frudlifica- 
tion  with  its  concave  bafe,  its  termination  obtufe  or  acute, 
undivided  or  flightly  lobed.  Siam.  Anther  an  hemifpherical, 
deciduous,  obliquely  terminal  lid,  of  two  cells  ; mafles  of 
pollen  folitary,  ieffile,  oblong  or  globular,  lying  on  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  top  of  the  ftyle.  Pfl.  Germen  inferior, 
either  oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  or  obovate,  ereCt, 
flightly  gibbous,  excavated  in  front  and  at  the  fummit ; 
Jlyle  eredt  or  afeending,  fliort  and  thick  ; fligma  on  the  fide 
towards  the  lip,  beneath  the  anther,  concave.  Pcric.  Cap- 
fule  oblong  or  obovate,  with  three  or  fix  ribs,  of  one  cell 
and  three  valves,  opening  by  clefts  between  the  ribs.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute,  each  clothed  with  a chaffy  tunic. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  reverfed,  fpreading.  Petals  deflexed. 
Lip  afeending,  concave  at  the  bafe,  without  a fpur.  An- 
ther a terminal  lid,  deciduous, 

Obf.  This  genus  is  moft  allied  to  Cymlidium  (fee  that 
article)  in  character,  but  differs  in  its  reverfed  flower,  as 
well  as  in  its  peculiar  habit,  indicated  by  the  fmall,  ufually 
■yellow  or  greenifh  bloffoms,  and  a general  delicacy  of  ftruc- 
ture  and  texture.  In  what  regards  the  habit  of  the  flowers, 
however,  independent  of  their  pofture,  it  muff  be  confefled 
that  Cymbidium  corallorrhizon  approaches  Malaxis  very 
nearly,  though  not  at  all  in  herbage. 

1.  M.  fpicata.  Sw.  n.  1. — Leaves  two,  ovate,  fhorter 
than  their  footftalks.  Flower-ftalk  fquare,  racemofe.  Lip 
obfeurely  three-lobed,  pointed. — Native  of  Jamaica.  The 
root  is  perennial,  confifling  of  an  oblong  upright  caudex,  with 
numerous  downy  fibres,  appearing  to  grow  amonglt  rotten 
wood  or  leaves.  Leaves  two,  radical,  fpreading,  thin,  de- 
licate and  pale,  ovate,  rather  acute,  entire,  fomewhat  wavy, 
ribbed,  fmooth,  about  two  inches  long,  each  fupported  by 
a membranous,  ribbed,  tubular,  fheathing  footjlalk , about 
three  inches  long.  Flowerflalk  about  a foot  high,  folitary, 
radical,  quadrangular,  fmooth,  flieathed  by  the  footilalks  at 
the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a corymbofe  chiller  of  nu- 
merous, fmall,  pale  yellowifh  flowers,  each  of  whofe  partial 
(talks  is  half  an  inch,  or  more,  in  length,  and  has  at  its  bafe 
a linear,  acute,  membranous,  permanent  braftca.  The  Up 
is  acute,  with  a fmall  lobe  at  each  fide  near  the  bafe,  and 
has  a dark  central  flripc.  This  feems  t®  be  the  fpecies 
which  firft  caufed  the  eftablifhment  of  the  genus  ; yet  it  does 
not  well  anfwer  to  the  generic  character  in  Swartz’s  Pro- 
drowns , unlefis  we  conceive  the  central  point  of.the.lip  to  be 


bent  backwards,  while  the  two  lateral  lobes,  projecting  for- 
ward, have  a heart-fhaped  figure.  The  fpeciac  name  is 
liable  to  objection,  for  the  flowers  are  racemofe,  or  corym- 
bofe, thofe  of  fome  other  fpecies  being  much  more  truly 
fpiked. 

2.  M.  umlellulata.  Sw.  n.  2. — Leaves  two,  ovate,  fhorter 
■ than  their  footftalks.  Flower-ftalks  five-angled.  Umbel 

denfe.  Lip  obfeurely  three-lobed,  pointed. — Native  of  Ja- 
maica, apparently  in  fimilar  fituations  with  the  foregoing, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  being  of  rather  more  humble 
fiature,  with  fmaller  and  green er  flowers,  growing  in  a little 
denfe  umbel,  at  the  top  of  the  pentagonal  Italk. 

3.  M.  latifolia.  Leaves  feveral,  ovate,  longer  than  their 
footftalks.  Spike  cylindrical.  BiaCteas  deflexed.  Lip 
three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  largefl  — Native  of  the  woods  of 
Upper  Nepal ; gathered  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  Auguft  ] 2th, 
1802,  at  Narainhetty,  v.  here  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Namly.  The  root  is  like  that  of  the  former,  with  many 
ftrong,  downy,  twilled  fibres.  I.eaves  about  four,  on 
fhortifh,  broad,  ribbed,  fheathing  footftalks,  broad-ovate, 
pointed,  plaited,  ribbed  and  Itriated,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  being  more  than  twice  the  length  of  their  < (talks. 
Flowerflalk  central,  folitary,  above  a foot  high,  erect,  with 
feveral  acute  angles.  Spike  terminal,  erect,  cylindrical, 
denfe,  many-flowered,  three  inches  long.  BraSeas  folitary, 
deflexed,  avv!-fhaped,  concave,  membranous,  permanent. 
Flowers  fefiile,  fmall,  yellow.  Germen  incurved,  flrongly 
furrowed,  with  crifped  angles,  its  bafe  tapering  and  elon- 
gated. Lower  leaf  of  the  calx. v linear,  reflexed  at  the  lides, 
afeending  at  the  point ; two  upper  ones  fhorter,  half-ovate 
and  obtufe.  Petals  linear,  widely  fpreading.  Lip  fhort, 
broad,  ereCt,  with  three  acute  lobes,  of  w hich  the  middle- 
moll  is  the  largeft,  and  entire,  the  fide  ones  Haired. 

4.  M.  odorata.  Willd.  n.  6.  (Katou-ponnam-maravara ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  12.  55.  t.  28.) — Leaves  feveral, 
elliptic-lanceolate.  Spike  cylindrical.  BraCteas  deflexed. 
Lip  heart-fhaped,  cloven  at  the  point. — Gathered  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  on  the  moffy  rocks  of  Upper  Nepal,  where  it  is 
called  Bun  Pinali.  Rheede  fays  it  loves  funny  retired  places, 
flowering  in  January  and  February,  and  having  a very  de- 
lightful fmell.  It  has  altogether  the  habit  of  the  lalt,  but 
the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  more  elliptical  than  ovate.  The 
J pike  is  longer,  and flowers  larger.  The  lip  differs  efientially, 
being  of  a broad  heart-fhaped  figure,  cloven  half  way  dow  n 
at  the  upper  part,  or  point,  which  is  obtufe,  and  embracing 
the  organs  of  fructification  betw  een  the  bafes  of  its  rounded 
fide-lobes.  The flowers  are  altogether  of  a pale  dull  yellow, 
or  buff-colour. 

5.  M.  Rbeedii.  Swartz,  n.  4.  Willd.  n.  3 (Epider.- 

drurn  refupinatum  ; Forit.  Prodr  61.  Bafaala-poulou-ma- 
ravara;  Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  12.  33.  t.  27.) — Leaves 
feveral,  elliptic-lanceolate.  Spike  cylindrical.  BraCteas 
deflexed.  Up  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  rounded,  fringed. — 
Native  ot  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  Society  Iflands,  upon  trees 
or  rocks.  We  know  it  only  by  Rheede’s  ai  d Forfter’s 
works.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  lalt,  and  the  flowers  are 
faid  to  be  delight  fully  .fragrant,  but  are  effenuaily  different 
from  thofe  of  M.  odorata,  not  only  in  being  much  fmaller, 
and  of  a vermilion  hue,  but  in  the  ftruCture  of  their  lip, 
which  is  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  its  two  rounded  lobes  being 
direCted  upwards ; and  their  edge,  moreover,  is  fineiy 
fringed. 

6.  M.  nervofa.  Swartz,  n.  8.  Willd.  n.  10. — (Ophrys 
nervofa  ; Thunb.  Jap.  27.  Epidendrum  nervolum  ; Thunb. 
Ic.  Jap.  t.  10.) — Leaves  feveral,  ovate,  ribbed,  acute. 
Stalk  angular,  racemofe.  BraCteas  minute,  fpreading.  Lip 
obovate,  emarginate,  reflexed,  with  a pair  of  tubercles  at 
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the  bafe.  — Gathered  by  Thunberg,  flowering  in  May  and 
June,  near  Ofacca  and  Jedo  in  Japan,  where  it  is  called  Gin 
Ran.  It  appears  to  dilfer  from  the  laft  in  having  the  flowers 
fewer,  find  much  more  diftant,  each  fnpported  by  a {lender 
partial  (talk,  forming  a duller,  not  a fpike.  By  Thun- 
berg’s  long  and  exact  defcription  it  is  evidently  well  referred 
by  Swartz  to  this  genus,  with  which  its  habit  accords.  The 
talyx  confifts  of  three  equal  linear  leaves,  two  of  which  are 
lateral,  the  third  lowermoft.  Petals  lateral.  Lip  upper- 
mod,  twice  as  broad  as  the  petals,  obovate,  emarginate, 
forming  a fort  of  galea,  bent  backwards  in  the  middle, 
marked  with  two  callofnies,  and  a furrow,  at  the  bafe, 
without  any  fpur.  Style  femi-cylindrical,  curved  upwards 
towards  the  lip.  Capflule  (lender,  twilled.  Th o flowers  are 
faid  to  be  purple,  and  tha  minute  ovate  bracleas  are  of  the 
fame  colour. 

7.  M.  lancifolia.  Leaves  feveral,  ovato-lanceolate,  ribbed, 
acute.  Flowers  fpiked.  BraCleas  lanceolate,  fpreading. 
Lip  obovate,  abrupt,  reflexed,  convex. — Found  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  in  the  woods  at  Suembu  in  Upper  Nepal,  July  17, 
1802.  Its  affinity  to  the  lad  did  not  efcape  its  learned  dif- 
coverer,  but  the  prefent  is  rather  a taller  plant,  being  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower  and 
longer,  about  three  or  four  in  number,  with  long  flieathing 
bafes.  Stalk  angular,  bearing4  a long  (lender  fpike  of  nu- 
merous green  unfpotted  flowers , rather  fmaller  than  Thun- 
berg  delineates  thofe  of  his  Ophrys  nervofa.  The  bracleas 
are  lanceolate,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  germens.  The  lip 
lias  no  tubercles  at  its  bafe,  but  is  bent  back  towards  the 
middle,  as  is  M.  nervofa. 

8.  M.  ophiofloffAdes.  Willd.  n.  3.  (M.  unifolia;  Mi- 

chaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  157.  Swartz  Orchid.  71.)  — 
Leaf  lolitary,  ovate,  clafping  the  (lem.  Stalk  with  many 
angles.  Lip  cloven  at  the  extremity. — Native  of  lhady 
woods  in  North  America.  Sent  from  near  Lancader  in 
Pennfylvania  by  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  A delicate 
fpecies,  with  much  of  the  afpect  of  the  two  flrd,  but  diftin- 
guilhed  from  all  hitherto  difeovered  by  its  folitary  leaf, 
which  is  ovate  inclining  to  heart-fhaped,  acute,  finely  ribbed 
and  reticulated,  near  an  inch  and  a half  long,  clafping  the 
flalk  with  its  bafe,  and  Iheathing  two  inches  or  more  of  the 
lower  part  with  its  clofe,  tubular,  radical  footflalk N The 

flowerflalk  is  folitary,  rifing  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
leaf,  pale,  (lender,  with  feveral  unequal  angles  not  exaCtly 
five,  and  terminating  in  a very  delicate  corymbofe  duller,  of 
numerous  fmall  greemlh  flowers,  on  capillary  ttalks,  with  a 
finally  ovate,  acute,  membranous  braelea  at  the  bafe  of  each 
flalk.  Willdenow  obferved  the  lip  to  be  cloven  ; and  its 
lobes  appear  to  us  to  be  dillant  and  divaricated,  with  a femi- 
circular  linus  between  them. 

9.  M.  monophyllos.  Swartz,  n.  3.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Ophrys 
mo  lophyllos ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1342.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2. 
316.  Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  4.  340.  t.  13.  f.  2.  O.  mo- 
nophyllos  bulbofa ; Loef.  Prulf.  180.  t.  57.  O.  lilifolia 
Suecica ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1341.  n.  7.  O.  latifolia;  FI.  Suec. 
ed.  2.  316.  n.  81 1,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Swartz.  Epi- 
paftis  n.  1293;  Hall.  Helvet.  v.  2.  151.  t.  36.) — Leaf 
nearly  folitary,  elliptic-ovate.  Stalk  triangular.  Lip  un- 
divided.— Native  of  boggy  lhady  alpine  places,  in  Pruffia, 
Sweden,  Ruffia,  Carniola,  and,  though  very  rarely,  in 
Switzerland,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  This  is  clofely  allied 
in  habit  to  the  lad.  Root  an  aggregate  bulb,  with  numerous 
fibres,  and  invelted  with  feveral  ribbed  (heaths,  altogether 
more  like  an  Allium,  as  Wulfen  obferves,  than  any  of  the 
Orchis  tribe.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  all  the  fore- 
going fpecics,  as  far  as  has  been  afeertained.  One  elliptical, 
delicately  ribbed,  leaf,  acute  at  each  extremity,  and  running 


down  into  a long  Iheathing  bafe,  or  radical  footflalk,  em- 
braces the  llalk,  attended  by  one  or  two  fhorter  external 
(heaths,  and  often  accompanied  by  a much  fmaller  internal 
leaf.  The  flalk  is  triangular,  terminating  in  a long  {lender 
duller,  of  very  numerous  fmall  green  flowers,  with  every 
character  of  the  genus.  Their  braEleas  are  like  thofe  of  the 
laft,  but  their  lip  is  undivided,  with  a taper  point.  Dr. 
Swartz  allures  us  the  Ophrys  latifolia  of  Linnatus’s  Flora 
Suecica,  (erroneoufly  fo  printed  for  lilifolia,')  was  no  other 
than  a fpecimen  of  the  fpecies  we  are  deferibing,  in  which 
the  fecond  leaf  was  more  remarkable  than  ufual. 

10.  M.  paludofa.  Swartz,  n.  5.  Willd.  n.  7.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  940.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  72.  (Ophrys  paludofa;  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1341.  FI.  Suec.  316.  Rofe  Elem.  of  Bot.  ap- 
pend. 450.  t.  2.  f.  3.  Dickf.  H.  Sicc.  fafe.  7.  16.  Ehrh. 
Phytoph.  16.) — Leaves  feveral,  fpatulate,  rough  at  the  tip. 
Stalk  with  five  angles.  Lip  undivided,  coricave,  half  the 
length  of  the  calyx. — Native  of  turfy  bogs  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  July.  It  is  found  in  Cambridgelhire, 
Bedfordlhire,  and  on  Felthorpe  bogs  a few  miles  north  of 
Norwich,  though  now  far  more  rare  than  formerly,  from  the 
general  improvement  of  fuch  grounds  by  draining.  This  is 
perhaps  the  fmallell  fpecies  of  its  genus,  or  even  of  the  whole 
natural  order.  The  roots  conlilt  of  little  bulbs,  connected 
by  a thread-lhaped  fibre,  and  exadlly  accord  with  thofe  of 
the  foregoing.  The  leaves  are  about  four,  fheathing,  an  inch 
long,  fpatulate,  firm  and  rather  flelhy,  jagged  or  rough  at 
tl-.e  point,  (lightly  glaucous.  Flowers  in  a long  denfe  cluf- 
ter,  of  a yellowilh-green.  Calyx-leaves  nearly  equal,  ovate. 
Petals  rather  fmaller,  reflexed.  L ip  e red,  ovate,  concave, 
undivided,  but  half  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Germen  obo- 
vate. 

11.  M.  lilifolia.  Swartz,  n.  6.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Ophrys 
lilifolia;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1341.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  65.) — 
Leaves  two,  ovate.  Stalk  triangular.  Petals  line?r-thread- 
(haped.  Lip  prominent,  obovate,  acute.  Style  deflexed, 
recurved. — Native  of  wet  places  in  Pennfylvania.  The  late 
Peter  Collinion  cultivated  it  about  50  years  ago,  and  plants 
are  from  time  to  time  brought  to  Engiand,  though  feldom 
long  preferved.  This  and  the  two  following  ^belong  to  a 
tribe  which  have  not  fo  clearly  the  character  of  Malaris  as 
could  be  wilhed.  The  flower  is  feldom  truly  reverfed, 
though  more  or  lefs  turned,  and  the  lip,  of  the  prefent 
fpecies  at  lead,  is  rather  directed  forward  than  upward, 
w hile  the  column,  or  fly/e,  though  curved  upward.  Hands 
oppofite,  not  parallel,  to  the  lip.  The  whole  habit,  how- 
ever, agrees  fo  entirely  in  every  point  with  filalaxis,  and 
with  nothing  elfe,  that  Dr.  Swartz  has  finally  determined  to 
place  them  here,  rather  than  in  the  lefs  natural  genus  of 
Cymbidium  ; efpecially  as  the  pofition  of  their  flowers  will 
very  often  excufe,  if  not  juftifv,  the  meafure.  The  ro  t of 
M.  lilifolia  is  an  ovate  bulb,  with  a fpongy  reticulated  coat, 
and  many  woolly  fibre*.  Leaves  two,  radical,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  equal,  oppofite,  ovate,  keeled,  ribbed,  bluntifh,. 
embracing  each  other  at  the  bafe,  and  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  broad,  ihort,  external,  Iheathing  feales.  Stalk  eredl, 
llraiglit,  about  twice  as  tall  as  the  leaves,  triangular,  fur- 
rowed, terminating  in  a loofe  upright  clufler  of  numerous 
flowers,  as  large  as  thofe  of  moll  of  our  common  Orchidex. 

The  calyx-leaves  are  linear,  half  an  inch  long,  spreading,  of 
a pale  yellowilh-green.  Petals  whitilh,  as  long  but  much 
narrower,  almoft  capillary,  dependent.  Lip  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx,  olive-green,  projecting,  fomewhat  recurved, 
obovate  with  a fmall  point,  channelled  at  the  bafe.  Style 
incurved,  with  a hooked  tip  to  the  cover  of  the  anthers. 
Germen  {lender,  furrowed,  gradually  fwelling  upwards, 
twilled. 
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12.  M.  cordifolia.  Leaf  nearly  folitary,  heart-fhaped. 
Stalk  furrowed.  Petals  linear-thread-fhaped.  Lip  pro- 
minent, inverfely  heart-fhaped,  with  a fmall  point.  Germen 
acutely  triangular. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  Oft.  2d, 
1802,  at  Narainhetty  in  Upper  Nepal.  It  grows  in  wa- 
tery places,  amongft  dead  leaves,  in  a micaceous  foil.  This 
is  clofely  allied  to  the  lad,  though  abundantly  diflinft  as  a 
fpecies.  In  fize  they  exa6tly  agree.  The  roots  of  the  pre- 
fent  have  a thick,  fpongy,  whitifh  coat,  and  very  long 
woolly  fibres.  There  is  one  principal  leaf,  which  is  radical, 
heart-fhaped,  pointed,  ribbed,  near  three  inches  long  and 
above  two  broad,  with  a ffiortiih  flieathing  bafe  or  footfalls, 
enveloped  in  one  or  two  feales.  Sometimes,  if  not  always, 
there  occurs,  as  in  M.  monophyllos,  n.  9,  a very  fmall  folded 
ovate  leaf,  in  the  bofom  of  the  other.  The  fewer  fall  is 

twice  as  tall  as  the  leaf,  loofely  racemofe.  Flowers  ap- 
parently very  much  like  thofe  of  M.  lilifolia,  but  the  lip  is 
obcordate  with  a fmall  point,  and  the  germen  is  very  acutely 
triangular,  becoming  club-fhaped  as  it  advances,  ilraight, 
not  twifted,  with  three  very  evident  membranous  or  winged 
angles.  We  have  only  Teen  one  dried  fpecimen. 

13.  M.  Loefelii.  Swartz,  n.  7.  Willd.  n.  9.  (Ophrys 
Loefelii;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1341.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  935.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  47.  Dickf.  H.  Sicc.  fafe.  9.  11.  Ehrh.  Herb. 
110.  O.  lilifolia;  Hudf.  389.  O.  paludofa;  FI.  Dan. 
t.  877.  O.  diphyllos  bulbofa ; Loef.  Pruff.  180.  t.  58. 
O.  bifolia  bulbofa  ; Ger.  em.  403.  Cymbidium  Loefelii; 
Swartz  Nov.  Aft.  Upfal.  v.  6.  76.) — Leaves  two,  elliptic- 
lanceolate.  Stalk  triangular.  Petals  linear.  Lip  pro- 
minent, obovate,  channelled,  undivided,  recurved. — Native 
of  marfhes  on  a fandy  foil,  among  rufhes,  flowering  in  July, 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Europe.  We  have  it  in  Cambridge- 
fhire  and  Norfolk,  but  it  is  efteemed  a rare  plant,  and  con- 
fidering  its  hiltory  and  affinities,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft 
interefting  in  our  Britifh  Flora.  The  habit  of  the  roots , 
with  their  white  fpongy  covering  and  woolly  fibres,  exaftly 
accords  with  ^he  two  laft  deferibed,  and  indeed  with  M.  pa- 
ludofa, n.  10.  The  leaves,  however,  are  much  narrower 
than  in  lilifolia  or  oordif  Ha,  and  more  refemble  thofe  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  The  flowers  alfo  are  fewer  and  fmaller, 
more  frequently  reverfed,  with  broader  petals,  and  a yellow, 
obovate,  (lightly  wavy,  but  not  divided,  lip,  oppofite  to 
which  Hands  the  incurved  flyle.  The  germen  is  obovate, 
with  fix  angles.  The  latye  Mr.  Pitchford,  who  firfb  met 
with  this  fpecies  in  Norfolk,  exchanged  his  only  fpecimen 
with  Mr.  Lightfoot,  for  above  60  of  the  rare  It  Britifh 
plants. 

14.  M.  enfformis.  Leaves  feveral,  fword-fliaped,  equi- 
tant,  riblefs.  Spike  very  long,  dependent.  Lip  heart- 
fhaped,  four-lobed. — This  grows  parafitically  upon  trees  at 
Narainhetty  in  Upper  Nepal,  where  it  was  gathered  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  November  13,  1802.  It  is  a genuine  Ma- 
laxis, though  different  in  habit  from  the  ufual  afpeft  of  the 
genus.  The  root  confiffs  of  long,  ftrong,  woolly  fibres, 
with  fcarcely  any  bulb.  Leaves  numerous,  radieal,  two- 
ranked,  equitant,  feffile,  a foot  long,  fword-fhaped,  very 
acute,  coriaceous,  quite  fmooth,  without  ribs,  of  a fine 
Alining  grafs-green,  feparating,  by  age  or  drying,  at  a kind 
of  joint  near  the  bafe.  Flower-Jlalk  foiitary,  central,  radical, 
roundifli,  longer  than  the  leaves,  terminating  in  an  extremely 
long,  recurved  or  pendulous,  denfe,  cylindrical  fpile,  of  in- 
numerable fmall  flowers,  of  a dull  orange  hue.  They  are 
truly  reverfed,  ’ the  calyx-leaves  and  petals  ovate ; the  lip 
ereft,  longer  than  the  petals ; heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe, 
where  it  embraces  the  ffiort  ereft  flyle ; four-lobed  in  the 
margin,  the  two  middle  lobes  rather  elongated.  Germen 
ihort,  elliptical,  with  fix  ribs. 


Such  are  all  the  fpecies  that  we  can  fatisfaftorily  refer  to 
this  genus,  not  without  fcruples  refpefting  the  nth,  12th, 
and  13th.  Three  others,  indicated  as  doubtful  by  Swartz, 
and  adopted  by  Willdenow,  we  prefume,  without  the  leafl 
helitation,  to  exclude.  Thefe  are 

M . cernua,  Willd.  n.  11.  (Bela  pole. ; Jlheede  Hort. 
Mai.  v.  1 1.  69.  t.  35.) 

M.  nutans,  lb.  n.  1 2.  (Limodorum  nutans ; Roxb.  Co- 
roin.  v.  1.  33.  t.  40.) 

M . caudata,  ib.  n.  13.  (Epidendrum  caudatum ; Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  1349.  Helleborine  florum  foliis  maculofis  et  lon- 
giffimis;  Plum.  Cat.  9.  Ic.  t.  177.) 

Of  thefe  the  two  firft,  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  appear 
to  us  to  have  the  charafter  of  Cymbidium,  (fee  that  article,) 
and  not  in  any  manner  to  accord  with  Malaxis.  With  them 
certainly  agrees  in  genus  the  Limodorum  recurvum,  Roxb. 
Corom.  v.  1.  33.  t.  39,  L.  n.  9.  Willd.  as  well  as  Epiden- 
drum terrefre  of  the  Linnsean  herbarium,  and  a nondefeript 
fpecies  from  Dr.  Buchanan. 

The  laft,  E.  caudatum  of  Linnaeus,  a plant  we  believe 
known  to  Plunder  only,  docs  indeed,  by  his  plate,  feem  to 
have  the  reverfed  flower  of  a Malaxis  ; but  the  habit  is  fo 
different,  and  the  figure  is  fo  incorrectly  drawn,  the  calyx 
being  reprefented  interior  with  refpeft  to  the  petals,  and  the 
column  extremely  various  and  confuftd,  that  we  conceive 
nothing  can  fafely  be  deduced  from  it.  We  will  neverthe- 
lefs  venture  to  obferve,  that  if  this  fpecies  be  referrible,  by 
its  effential  charafter,  to  Malaxis,  fome  new  one  muft  be 
fought  to  define  the  genus,  in  order  to  exclude  a plant  fo 
foreign  to  it,  and  which  evidently  belongs  either  to  Cymbidium 
or  Dendrobium.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  no  prudent  bo- 
tanift  will  truft  to  any  figure,  much  lefs  to  fo  inaccurate  an 
one  as  that  before  us,  but  will  fufpend  his  judgment  till  he 
can  examine  Nature  herfelf.  S. 

MALAZKERD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkifh  Ar- 
menia, on  the  Aras ; 140  miles  N.E.  of  Diarbekir.  N.  lat. 
39".  E.  long.  41  59'- 

MALBARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour; 

6 miles  N.E.  of  Merritch. 

MALBAY,  a bay  of  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  on 

its  weft  coaft,  which  is  deemed  unfafe,  and  not  frequented . 

Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 

63  miles  below  Quebec. 

MALBUNGAT,  a town  of  Low'er  Carinthia  ; 15  miles 
S.W.  of  Villars. 

MALBURY,  a town  of  Bengal;  14  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kifhenagur. 

MALBY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland;  35 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Uddevalla. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  fame 
province;  26  miles  S.E.  of  Uddevalla. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skonen ; 21  miles  S.  of  Chrif- 
tianftadt. 

MALCAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh ; 

25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Burhampour. 

MALCHIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  Cummer  lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peene.  The 
ftates  affemble  here  6nce  in  two  years  ; 26  miles  S.E.  of 
Roftock.  • N.  lat.  33°  4'.  E.  long.  12' 32'. 

MALCHOW,  a town  of  Mecklenburg ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Roftock.  N.  lat.  53  30'.  E.  long.  12  33'. 

MALCOLM,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  author  of 
“ A Treatife  of  Mufic,  fpeculative,  practical,  and  hif-  , 
torical,”  thick  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1721.  This  work,  which 
has  confiderable  merit,  is  dedicated  to  the  moft  illuftrious 
directors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic.  (See  Opera.) 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  feveral  of  the  illuftrious 
perlonages  who  were  fubferibers  to  this  eftabliftiment,  yet 
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never  heard  of  any  one  of  them  that  was  likely  to  read  this 
book,  colonel  Blath waite  and  general  O’Hara  excepted : 
the  firft  a dilettante  of  eminence ; the  fecond  poffeffed  of 
good  tafte,  and,  from  hearing  and  comparing  great  per- 
formers and  good  compofitions,  an  excellent  judge  of  mufical 
talents.  The  reft  were  pleafed  they  knew  not  why,  and 
were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  fafhion  by  example. 

Upon  a late  perufal  of  this  work,  which  we  had  not  feen 
for  near  half  a century,  we  find  in  it  indifputable  proofs  of 
the  author’s  learning,  diligence,  and  knowledge.  He  has 
drawn  from  the  pureft  fources  of  information  concerning 
ancient  mufic,  and  does  not  feem  ignorant  of  the  modern. 
His  chapters  on  compofition,  however,  go  but  a little  way 
into  the  myfteries  of  the  art.  He  has  indeed  given  common 
examples  of  the  three  fpecies  of  movement  in  melody  : retto, 
obliquo,  and  moto  contrario  ; rifing  and  falling  together  ; one 
part  ftationary,  and  the  other  moving  up  or  down  ; and  con- 
trary motion.  He  has  alfo  given  the  treble  and  bafe  of  a 
few  ufual  cadences,  in  two  parts  only.  But  though  his 
explanations,  defcriptions,  and  difcuffions  are  numerous, 
they  are  rendered  fo  tedious  and  full  of  repetitions  and  am- 
plifications, that  many  years  ftudy,  experience,  and  reading, 
would  be  ftill  neceffary  for  a ftudent,  after  the  moft  careful 
and  attentive  perufal  of  this  book,  to  render  him  a complete 
contrapuntift.  His  inftrudlions  are  rendered  obfcure,  per- 
haps, by  too  great  a defire  to  render  them  clear : they  are 
involved  in  too  many  words.  “ In  vitium  ducit  culpas  fuga, 
fi  caret  Tfrte.”  The  ftyle  is  not  alluring:  it  abounds  in 
Scotticifms,  is  rough,  and  often  dark  and  uncouth.  The 
work  is  too  fcientific  for  an  elementary  tract,  and  too  fuper- 
ficial  in  the  rules  for  praftical  harmony.  We  well  remem- 
ber, at  an  early  ftage  of  ftudy,  to  have  taken  up  this  book 
with  a fure  and  certain  hope  of  finding  in  it  a folution  of  all 
our  doubts  and  difficulties ; but  foon  laid  it  down  in  dcfpair. 
The  author  feems  to  Have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  his 
labour,  plunging  into  theory  and  fpeculation  before  he 
fpeaks  of  practice.  The  plates  at  the  beginning  have  a 
hieroglyphic  appearance,  and  muft  be  totally  unintelligible 
to  inexperience ; and  the  author  feems  deficient  in  that 
agreeable  and  fafcinating  manner  of  writing,  in  the  lively 
ftrokes,  and  variety  of  occafional  inftruftion,  which  Bayle 
allows  even  to  his  enemy,  Maimbourg.  “ There  are  few 
hiftorians,”  fays  he,  “ even  among  thofe  who  write  better, 
and  are  more  learned  and  exaft,  that  have  the  art  of  engaging 
the  reader’s  attention  fo  much  as  he  does.”  Though  our 
author  has  read  and  meditated  much,  yet,  by  being  felf- 
taught,  there  is  an  awkwardnefs  of  expreffion  in  communi- 
cating his  knowledge  to  his  readers,  which  wanted  practice 
and  good  tafte  to  render  it  clear,  ufeful,  and  pleafant. 

As  this  work  is  become  fomevvhat  fcarce,  and  was  pub- 
liffied  before  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews  were 
eftabliffied,  we  {hall  fpecify  fome  of  the  principal  fubjedts 
which  the  author  has  treated,  and  the  authorities  upon 
which  he  builds.  His  dodlrine  of  vibration  is  taken  from 
s’Gravefande  and  Keil.  He  mentions  Vincenzo  Galileo, 
but  not  his  more  learned  fon.  Kircher,  Dr.  Holder,  and 
Dr.  Wallis,  are  cited ; the  latter  on  his  doubts  concerning 
the  vibrations  which  conftitute  intervals,  from  their  celerity, 
as  we  are  unable  to  count  them.  He  confiders  ratios  and 
coincidences  under  the  guidance  of  Merfcnnus.  He  does 
not  mention  Galileo,  in  fpeaking  of  the  doftrine  of  pen- 
dulums ; nor  does  he  give  any  authorities  in  explaining- 
arithmetical,  harmonica!,  and  geometrical  proportions. 
Kepler  is  quoted,  and  Des  Cartes,  on  the  geometrical  part 
of  harmonics  by  dividing  right  lines.  He  denominates  the 
loweft  found  of  a common  chord  the  fundamental , five  years 
before  it  was  ufed  by  Rameau  as  the  generator  of  a chord. 
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The  word  concinnous,  fo  frequently  ufed  by  Graffineau, 
feems  adopted  from  Malcolm.  Salmon’s  Temperament 
confidered ; and  his  propofal  for  reducing  all  claffes  to  one, 
difcuffed  and  approved.  Solmifation,  according  to  the 
hexachords,  he  feverely  cenfures.  M.  Laborde,  in  his 
“ Effais  fur  la  Muf.,”  has  given  a fhort  article  to  this  work, 
without  faying  who  or  what  the  author  was ; but  in  the 
index,  he  calls  him  “ Ecrivain  Francois  fur  la  Mufique.” 
None  of  our  biographical  dictionaries  have  honoured  him 
with  the  leaft  notice  ; though  he  certainly  ranks  high  among 
mufical  writers  in  our  own  language.  Walther,  however, 
tells  us  from  Matthefon,  that  he  was  “ ein  geleheter  Schot- 
ftandifcher  edilmann,”  a learned  Scots  nobleman.  From 
the  materials  which  he  had  collefted,  an  ingenious  and  lively 
writer  might  have  made  a captivating  and  inftruCtive  work. 
The  difciples  of  Dr.  Pepufch,  the  only  ftudious  muficians 
of  that  time,  condemned  him  for  having  difputed  the  utility 
of  folmifation  and  the  mutations,  according  to  the  hexa- 
chords. But  Chambers,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Cyclo- 
pedia, was  indebted  to  Malcolm  for  moft  of  his  mufical 
articles.  And  the  French  feem  better  acquainted  with  this 
book  than  the  Engliffi,  though  we  have  never  feen  a tranfla- 
tion  of  it  in  that  language ; yet,  in  Rouffeau  and  others,  we 
perceive  a frequent  anonymous  ufe  of  this  book.  The 
author  has  indeed  often  availed  himfelf  of  Perrault’s  philo- 
fophy  of  found,  but  not  without  naming  him.  He  denies 
mufic  in  parts  to  the  ancients,  and  feems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  firft  writers  on  the  fubjedl,  who  dared  to  doubt  that  a 
mufic,  capable  of  fuch  miraculous  effe&s  as  were  aferibed 
it,  ffiould  be  deficient  in  that  part  of  modern  mufic  which 
affords  us  the  greateft  pleafure. 

MALDA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Me- 
war  ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Afawully. 

MALDE'E,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  ; 141  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zareng. 

MALDEN,  or  Maldon,  an  ancient  and  populous  bo- 
rough and  market  town  in  the  hundred  of  Dengey,  and 
county  of  Effex,  England,  is  fituated  ten  miles  diftant  from 
Chelmsford,  and  37  from  London,  on  the  acclivity  of  an 
eminence  S.W.  of  the  eftuary  of  the  Blackwater,  or  river 
Idumanum.  Many  of  our  ancient  topographers  affign  this 
place  as  the  Camalodunum  of  the  Romans : but  this  fubjeft 
has  been  fully  inveftigated  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  v.  under  Colchester  ; which  town  fee  alfo  in 
this  work.  The  earlieft  mention  of  Malden,  by  hiftorians, 
refers  to  the  year  913,  when  Edward  the  Elder  encamped 
here  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  Danes ; the  entrench- 
ment he  formed  lies  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  town,  and  appears 
to  have  been  of  an  oblong  form,  and  to  have  inclofed  about 
twenty-four  acres  : three  fides  of  the  ramparts  may  yet  be 
traced  ; the  other  is  defaced  by  buildings.  Its  ftrength  was 
probably  confiderable,  as  in  92 1 a great  army  of  Danes  be- 
fieged  it  without  effeft.  In  993  it  was  again  attacked  by 
the  Daniffi  forces  commanded  by  Unlaf.  In  the  Domefday 
Survey,  Malden  is  ftyled  a half  hundred,  and  had  then  180 
houfes,  and  a hall  held  by  the  burgeffes  of  the  king,  who 
had  alfo  a houfe  here  in  his  own  poffeffion.  When  Malden 
was  conftituted  a borough  is  uncertain  : a charter  appears 
to  have  been  granted  to  the  burgeffes  by  Henry  II.  By 
another  charter  from  queen  Mary  in  1553,  the  borough  was 
incorporated,  and  its  government  veiled  in  two  bailiffs,  fix 
aldermen,  and  eighteen  capital  burgeffes.  Two  members 
are  returned  to  parliament  ; the  right  of  election  is  confined 
to  thofe  who  obtain  their  freedom  by  birth,  marriage,  or 
fervitude ; the  number  of  voters  is  about  200.  The  firft 
return  was  made  in  the  year  1 3 29.  The  cuftom  of  Borough- 
Englifti,  by  which  the  youngeft  fon  fucceeds  to  the  burgage- 
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tenement  on  the  death  of  his  father,  fti'.l  prevails  here.  The 
town  confillsof  one  principal  (Ireet,  extending  nearly  a mile 
eaft  and  weft,  a crofs  ftreet  of  confiderable  length,  and 
feveral  fmaller  avenues  and  back  lanes.  The  defeent  from 
the  upper  part  to  the  river  is  very  deep  : many  of  the  houfes 
are  retpeftable,  having  been  rebuilt  within  the  laft  fifty  years. 
The  import  trade  is  confiderable;  confiding  of  coal,  iron, 
deal,  corn,  & c.  At  fpring-tides  the  river  will  bring  up 
veffels  that  draw  eight  feet  water  ; but  the  coals  are  brought 
to  the  town  in  lighters.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually,  and 
a weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  In  the  population  furvey 
of  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  houfes  was  dated  to  be 
454,  inhabited  by  235S  perfons.  Malden  had  formerly  three 
parilhes,  but  two  of  them  have  long  been  confolidated. 
The  principal  church,  that  of  All  Saints,  is  an  ancient  and 
fpacious  edifice,  with  a fquare  tower  terminated  by  a trian- 
gular fpire  : in  the  fouth,  or  d’Arcy’s  aide,  three  chantries 
were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  Robert  d’Arcy, 
efq.  of  Danbury,  feveral  of  whofe  family  were  buried  here. 
Near  this  church  is  the  town-hall,  which  is  a large  and  an- 
cient brick  building.  St.  Mary’s  church  is  a fpacious  pile, 
fituated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  recorded  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ingelric,  a Saxon  nobleman,  previous  to 
the  Norman  conqueft  ; the  tower,  with  part  of  the  church, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  St.  Peter’s,  the  pa- 
rifti  united  to  All  Saints,  had  formerly  a church,  of  which 
the  tower  only  is  now  danding  : attached  to  it  is  a building, 
erefted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rocheller, 
for  a grammar  fchool  and  library.  This  gentleman  was 
born  at  Malden  in  1630,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
became  a great  benefaftor  to  his  native  town,  as  well  as  to 
feveral  other  places.  The  books  contained  in  the  library 
were  his  own  colleftion,  and  are  ordered  to  be  lent  out  for 
general  ufe.  He  appropriated  the  rents  of  a farm  at  Iltney, 
to  keep  the  fchool  and  library  in  repair.  Pie  alfo  gave 
200/.  to  build  a workhoufe  for  the  poor  ; and  1000/.  more 
to  edablifh  the  trade  of  weaving  fackcloth  to  employ  them. 
The  Plumian  Profefforfhip  of  Adronomyand  Natural  Philo- 
fophy  at  Cambridge  was  founded  by  a bequed  of  1902/. 
which  he  left  for  that  purpofe.  He  died  in  1704. 

Richard  de  Gravefend,  bifliop  of  London,  about  the 
year  1291,  founded  a fmall  priory  for  Carmelites  or  White 
monks,  in  Malden,  which  continued  till  the  diffolution.  Se- 
veral eminent  fcholars  are  mentioned  by  Ball  and  others,  as 
having  been  inmates  of  this  monadery. 

In  the  forty-feventh  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  is  an  account  of  Edward  Bright,  a {hop-keeper  of 
this  town,  who  was  fo  enormoufly  fat,  that  his  fize  and 
weight  are  almod  unparalleled  in  the  hidory  of  the  human 
race.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  a half,  his  weight 
was  I44lbs.  ; increafing  in  bulk  as  he  grew  up,  in  feven 
years  more  he  weighed  3361bs.  He  increafed  in  bulk  in 
nearly  the  fame  proportion,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  his  weight  was  5841b*. : this  was  the  lad  time  he 
was  weighed  ; but  as  he  was  manifedly  bigger  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  weight  mud  then  be  upwards  of  6oolbs. 
His  height  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a half ; and  his  cir- 
cumference, round  the  belly,  fix  feet  eleven  inches.  He 
died  in  1750,  aged  29  ; after  his  death  feven  men  were  but- 
toned in  his  waidcoat.  Till  within  a year  or  two  of  bis 
death  he  was  comparatively  an  aftive  man  ; but  afterwards 
his  extreme  corpulency  rendered  his  life  burthenfome.  Pie 
left  a widoyv  pregnant  of  her  fixth  child. 

Nearly  one  mile  weft  from  Malden  flood  Bileigh  abbey, 
founded,  in  the  year  1 180,  by  Robert  de  Mantell,  for  monks 
of  the  Premourtratenfian  order.  Some  parts  of  the  mo- 
nadic buildings  dill  remain,  and  are  now  conaefted  with  a 


fmall  farm.  The  chapel  is  the  mod  perfeft  part ; its  roof 
is  formed  with  very  fine-gran ;d  lime-ltone,  and  has  groined 
arches,  fupported  by  three  {lender  Purbeck  columns.  Henry 
Bourcher,  earl  of  Effex,  who  died  April  4,  4483,  and  Ifabel 
his  wife,  were  buried  here.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  v.  Morant’s  Hidory,  &c.  of  Effex,  2 vols.  folio. 

Malden,  a town  of  the  county  of  Zutphen  ; feven  miles 
E.  of  Borckeloe. — Alfo,  a town  of  America,  in  Middlefex 
county,  Maffachufctts,  four  miles  N.  of  Bodon,  containing 
1059  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a didrift  or  townfhip  of  Eflex 
county,  in  Upper  Canada,  occupying  a confiderable  extent, 
and  fituated  on  the  eadern  fide  of  Detroit  river,  about 
eighteen  miles  below  the  town  of  Detroit.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  didrift  there  are  but  few  fcattered  houfes  ; but 
at  the  upper  end,  bordering  upon  the  river,  and  adjoining  to 
the  new  Britifti  pod  that  has  been  edabhfhed  fince  the  evacu- 
ation of  Detroit,  a little  town  has  been  laid  out,  which  is 
rapidly  increafing.  Hither  feveral  of  the  traders  have  re- 
moved, who  formerly  refided  at  Detroit.  This  little  town 
and  the  new  pod  are  denominated  “ The  new  Britilh  town 
and  poll  near  the  illand  of  Bois-Blanc,”  an  ifland  in  the 
river  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth, 
that  lies  oppolite  to  Malden. 

MALDENANTRE,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coad  of 
Sardinia.  N.  lat.  40'  1'.  E.  long.  8°  13'. 

MALDIVES,  a eluder  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Ead  In- 
dian fea,  about  270  miles  S.W.  of  cape  Comorin,  amounting 
in  number,  as  it  is  faid,  to  more  than  tcoo,  and  mollly  un- 
inhabited. They  form  a kind  of  oblong  inclofure,  around 
a clear  fpace  of  fea,  with  very  {hallow  water  bet  ween  one 
another.  According  to  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  chart,  they  feem 
to  be  divided  into  thirteen  groups,  nearly  equi-diftant,  and 
each  bearing  its  proper  name.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe 
that  are  occupied  appear  to  be  a mixture  of  Arabs  ar.d 
Indians  of  Malabar,  from  which  coad  thefe  iflands  probably 
were  originally  colonized.  They  were  difeovered  in  1308  by 
the  younger  Almeyda,  and  conquered  by  the  Portuguefe 
from  the  Moors,  who  had  ufurped  the  fovereign'y  from  the 
natives.  The  Portuguefe,  however,  were  fcon  cut  off  by 
the  original  Maldives.  Among  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
governed  by  a chief  called  uitoll,  who  are  miferably  poor, 
and  who  are  governed  in  an  oppreffive  manner,  there  are 
fome  Mahometans.  Their  language  is  the  Singalefe  : their 
articles  of  commerce  are  fai  s and  cordage,  cocoa-nuts,  oil, 
honey,  dry  fifh,  tortoife-fliell,  and  cowries,  and  thefe  ar- 
ticles are  collefted  in  four  ports.  Thefe  iflands  lie  in  N.  lat. 
5°3°' to  7;  y';  and  E.  long.  7203°A°  73  45'. 

MALDONADO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  river  Plata  ; 10O 
miles  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  S.  lat.  340  50'.  W.  long. 
55°  36'. 

MALDONAT,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  Spanifh 
Jefuit,  was  born  near  Lerena,  in  Ellramadura,  in  the  year 
1534.  He  purfued  his  dudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Sala- 
manca, where  he  afterwards  taught  the  Greek  language  and 
divinity  with  much  feccefs  and  applaufe.  He  alfumed  the 
habit  of  the  order  when  he  was  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1562. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  profelfor  of  philo- 
fophy  in  the  college  at  Paris,  which  the  Jefuits  had  juft 
founded  in  that  city  ; after  this  he  commenced  a caurfe  of 
divinity  in  the  fame  feminary  which  occupied  him  four  years. 
Thefe  leftures  were  attended  by  a prodigious  concourfe  of 
fcholars,  who  would  aflemble  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
time  in  which  the  leftures  began  to  infure  themfelves  places. 
In  1570  he  was  fent  with  nine  other  Jefuits  to  Poiftiers, 
with  the  view  of  forming  an  eftabliftiment  of  the  order  in 
that  city,  but  in  this  they  were  unfuccefsful.  He  next  re- 
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turned  to  Paris,  and  refumed  his  lectures  with  great  fucccfs, 
but  in  the  midfl  of  his  labours  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
exhibition  of  certain  accufations  againd  him,  one  of  which 
was,  that  by  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  prefident 
St.  Andre,  he  had  obtained  a fraudulent  will,  by  which  his 
eftates  were  bequeathed  to  the  Jefuits,  and  the  other  was  an 
accufation  of  herefy,  for  maintaining  that  the  doflrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin  was  not  a 
point  of  faith.  After  a regular  hearing  he  was  acquitted 
of  both  thefe  charges,  but  his  mind  was  unhinged,  and  he 
determined  to  relinquifh  his  leAures,  and  to  retire  in  a good 
meafure  from  the  world.  In  his  retreat  at  the  college  of 
Jefuits  at  Bourges,  he  employed  himlelf  in  commentaries  on 
the  fcriptures,  till  he  was  called  out 'of  his  obfcurity  by 
pope  Gregory  XIII.,  to  fuperintend  the  publication  of 
“ The  Septuagint,”  at  Rome.  Here  alfo  he  finilhed  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Gofpels,  which  was  in  1582  ; and  in 
the  following  year  he  fell  Tick,  and  died  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Maldonat  was  reckoned  one  of  the  ablefl 
fcholars  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belonged  : he  was  a 
capital  linguift,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a judicious  com- 
mentator on  the  fcriptures.  He  is  highly  fpoken  of  by 
Dupin,  father  Simon,  and  other  learned  men.  Simon,  in 
reference  to  his  qualities  as  a commentator  and  critic,  fays, 
“ he  docs  not  allow  one  difficulty  to  pafs  without  examining 
it  to  the  bottom.  When  a great  number  of  literal  inter- 
pretations of  the  fame  paflage  prefent  themfelves,  he  ufually 
fixes  on  the  bed,  without  paying  too  much  deference  to 
the  ancient  expofitors,  or  even  to  the  majority,  regarding 
nothing  but  Truth  alone,  ftript  of  all  authorities  but  her 
own.”  The  principal  works  of  Ma'donat  are  “ Commen- 
tarii  in  quatuor  Evangeliftas  “ Commentarii  in  quatuor 
Prophetas,  Hieremiam,  Baruch,  Ezekielem,  et  Danielem  j” 
he  was  author  of  many  other  works,  but  they  were  all 
given  to  the  world  after  the  death  of  the  author  ; and  fomc 
pieces  have  been  attributed  to  his  pen,  which  were  not  only 
unworthy  of  his  high  reputation,  but  which  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  fpurious.  Baylc.  Moreri,  &c. 

MALDUAR,  in  Geography,  a fmall  cirear  of  Bengal, 
between  Dinagepour  and  Purneah,  about  nine  miles  long, 
and  fix  broad  ; which  may  be  confidered  as  part  of  RajemuL 
The  chief  town  is  Rahny. 

MALE,  the  ch  ef  and  mod  fertile  of  thofe  iflands  called 
the  “ Maldives fituated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  a town, 
in  which  the  princes  refide.  N.  lat.  6^20'.  E.  long.  730  10'. 

Male,  the  fex  which  has  the  parts  of  generation  without- 
fide,  and  which  has  ordinarily  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
other. 

In  this  fenfe  male  dands  oppofed  to  female. 

For  the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  fee  Marriage. 
Ma  LE  Balfam  Sipple,  in  Gardening.  See  Momordica. 
MALEBAYE,  La, in  Geography,  atown  of  Canada,  on 
the  river  St.  Laurence';  70  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 

MALEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Capo  Malio,  a town  of 
Laconia,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a chain  of  mountains, 
advancing  into  the  fea  between  the  Argolic  and  Laconic 
gulfs. 

MALEBRANCHE,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1638,  and 
inllrudted  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  by  a domeflic 
tutor.  He  afterwards  profecutcH  the  dudy  of  philofophy 
at  the  college  of  de  la  Marche,  and  of  divinity  in  the  Sor- 
bonne.  At  the  age  of  22  years,  he  determined  to  embrace 
a monadic  life,  and  was  admitted  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory.  Weary  of  the  rcfearches  of  ecclefiadical  liif- 


tory,  to  which  hq.fird  dire&ed  his  attention,  he  was  advifed 
by  father  Simon  to  apply  to  oriental  literature  and  biblical 
criticifm  ; but  wh»n  he  had  acquired  fuffieient  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language  to  read  the  Old  Tedament  in  the 
original,  he  defided  from  the  purfuit  of  dndies  cf  this  kind ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  a temporary  enthufiafm,  he  feemed 
inclined  to  give  himfelf  up  wholly  to  devotion,  and  filently 
to  wait  for  divine  illumination.  But  he  was  roufed  from 
this  date  by  the  accidental  perufal  of  Des  Cartes’s  treatife 
“ On  Man,”  with  the  pcrfpicuous  reafoning  of  which  he 
was  fo  much  pleafed,  that  lie  determined  to  make  himfelf 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  author’s  fydem  of  philofophy. 
With  this  view,  he  devoted  ten  years  to  profound  medita- 
tion, and  to  metaphyfical  rcfearches,  which  led  him,  under  the 
influence  of  a warm  and  exuberant  imagination,  into  the  very 
vifionary  regions  of  enthufiafm.  Conceiving  the  foul  of 
man  to  be  myderioufly  united  to  his  body,  and  apprehending 
alfo  that  a no  lefs  myderious  union  ftibfidcd  between  the 
human  foul  and  God,  he  publifhed,  in  1673,  refult  of 
his  meditations  and  conclulions,  in  Ins  famous  treatife,  enti- 
tled “ Recherche  de  la  Verite,”  or  “ Search  after  Truth," 
in  three  volumes,  nmo.  In  1676,  he  attempted  to  evince 
the  agreement  between  true  philofophy  and  religion,  in  a 
work,  entitled  “ Chriflian  Converfations,  in  which  the 
Truth  of  the  Religion  and  Morality  cf  Jefus  Chrid  is  vin- 
dicated,” i2mo.  In  1680  appeared  “ A Treatife  on  Nature 
and  on  Grace,"  i2tno.,  which  was  the  refult  of  a contro- 
verfy  between  him  and  M.  Arnauld  on  the  fubjedt  of  grace  ; 
and  this  treatife  was  fucceeded  by  feveral  controverfial  trafts, 
written  by  both  thefe  authors.  He  publifhed  alfo  feveral 
other  pieces  in  vindication  of  his  fydem  announced  in  the 
“ Search  after  Truth.”  Our  author  alfo  publifhed  “ A 
Treatife  on  Phyfical  Premotion,”  againd  Bourfier's  book, 
“ On  the  Aftion  of  God,”  and  “ Refleftions  on  Light  and 
Colours,  and  on  the  Generation  of  Fire,”  and  alfo  other 
papers,  inferted  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,”  of  which  body  he  was  admitted  an  honorary 
member  in  the  year  1699.  By  temperance  he  maintained  a 
good  date  of  health,  notwithdanding  the  delicacy  of  his 
conditution,  till  near  the  clofe  of  life,  which  terminated  at 
the  age  of  77  years,  in  1715.  His  manners  in  private  life 
were  fimple,  cheerful^and  complaifant.  He  paid  little  re- 
gard to  thofe  fubjefts  of  erudition  which  employed  the 
thoughts  and  time  of  other  literary  perfons  ; and  which 
merely  ferved  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
different  philofophers,  without  leaving  them  fufficiently  at 
leifure  to  think  for  themfelves.  For  poetry  he  had  no  tade  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  indeed,  that  he  never  read  ten  verfes  without 
difgud.  It  was  his  cudom  to  dudy  with  his  windows  fhut, 
that  he  might  not  be  didurbed  by  the  light.  The  fpecula- 
tions  of  his  retirement  were  the  fubje&s  of  his  converfation, 
with  regardto  which  he  was  communicative,  and  yet  moded 
and  unaffuming.  His  company  was  much  valued  and  defired  ; 
and  no  foreigner  of  learning  vifited  Paris  without  wifhing  to 
be  introduced  to  him  ; and  we  are  informed  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  that  an  Englifh  officer,  being  taken  prifoner  ia 
the  war  between  the  king  of  France  and  William  III.,  ex- 
prefied  his  fatisfa&ion  at  being  fent  to  Paris,  becaufe  he  had 
long  wifhed  to  fee  Lewis  XIV.  and  father  Malcbranche. 
Sec  the  next  article. 

MALEBR  A NCH1SM,  the  doftrine  or  fentiments  of 
father  Malebranche  (fee  the  lad  article)  ; which  is  in  a great 
meafure  the  fame  with  Cartelianifm.  It  mud  be  owned, 
however,  that  though  F.  Malebranche  thought  the  fame 
with  Des  Cartes,  yet  he  does  not  fo  properly  feem  to  have 
followed  him,  as  to  have  met  with  him. 
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Malebranchifm  is  ehiefly  contained  in  the  “ Recherche  de 
la  Verite,”  of  which  M.  Fontenelle  fays,  “ The  Inquiry 
after  Tru£h”  is  full  of  God : God  is  the  only  agent,  and 
that,  too  in  the  ftridfeft  fenfe.  All  power  of  adting,  all 
aftions,  belong  immediately  to  him.  Second  caufes  are 
no  caufes.  They  are  only  occafions  that  determine  the 
a&ions  of  God ; or  oecafional  caufes.  This  work,  which 
was  firft  publifhed  in  1673,  paffed  through  feveral  editions ; 
the  bell  of  which  was  that  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  1712,  in 
two  volumes  4to.,  and  four  volumes  1 2mo.,  with  confiderable 
variations  and  enlargements. 

F.  Malebranche,  however,  does  not  here  lay  down  his 
fyftem  entire,  with  regard  to  religion,  or  rather  the  manner 
ia  which  he  would  reconcile  religion  to  his  fyllem  of  philo- 
fophy  ; that  he  referved  for  his  “ Entretiens  Chretiens,” 
already  mentioned,  where  he  proves  the  exiftence  of  a God, 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  by  original  fin,  and  the 
neceflity  of  a Mediator,  and  of  grace. 

Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  Abridgment  of  “ Brucker’s  Philo- 
fophy,”  (vol.  ii.)  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
fyftem  of  Malebranche.  “ The  dodtrine  of  this  book,” 
referring  to  his  ‘ Search  after  Truth,’  “ though  in  many 
refpedts  original,  is  raifed  upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  is, 
in  fome  particulars,  Platonic.  The  author  reprefents,  in 
itrong  colours,  the  caufes  of  error,  arifing  from  the  diforders 
of  the  imagination  and  paffions,  the  abufe  of  liberty,  and  an 
implicit  confidence  in  the  fenfes.  ■ He  explains  the  adtion  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  the  nature  of  memory  ; the  connection  of 
the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  underftanding  and  will.  On  the  fubjedt  of  intelleft, 
he  maintains,  that  thought  alone  is  effential  to  mind,  and 
deduces  the  imperfedt  flate  of  fcience  from  the  imperfedtion 
of  the  human  underftanding,  as  well  as  from  the  inconftancy 
of  the  will  in  inquiring  after  truth.  Rejedting  the  ancient 
dodtrine  of  fpecies  fent  forth  from  material  objedts,  and 
denying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  produce  ideas,  he  afcribes 
their  production  immediately  to  God ; and  afferts,  that  the 
human  mind  immediately  perceives  God,  and  fee6  all  things 
in  him.  As  he  derives  the  imperfedtion  of  the  human  mind 
from  its  dependence  upon  the  body,  fo  he  places  its  perfedtion 
in  union  with  God,  by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
the  love  of  virtue.” 

“ Singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  notion  of  ‘ feeing  all 
things  in  God,’  and  fome  other  dogmas  of  this  writer,  muft 
have  appeared,  the  work  was  written  with  fuch  elegance  and 
fplendour  of  didtion,  and  its  tenets  were  fupported  by  fuch 
ingenious  reafonings,  that  it  obtained  general  applaufe,  and 
procured  the  author  a diftinguiflied  name  among  philofophers, 
and  a numerous  train  of  followers.  Its  popularity  might, 
perhaps,  be  in  part  owing  to  the  appeal  which  the  author 
makes  to  the  authority  of  St.  Auguftine,  from  whom  he 
profeffes  to  have  borrowed  his  hypothefis  concerning  the 
origin  of  ideas.  The  immediate  intercourfe  which  this  doc- 
trine fuppofes,  between  the  human  and  the  divine  mind,  has 
led  fome  to  remark  a ftrong  refemblance  between  the  notions 
of  Malebranche,  and  thofe  of  the  fedt  called  Quakers.” 

Dr.  Reid  (Effay  ii.)  does  not  allow,  that  either  Plato  or 
the  latter  Platonifts,  or  St.  Auguftine,  or  the  Myftics, 
thought,  that  we  perceive  the  objedts  of  fenfe  in  the  divine 
ideas.  This  theory  of  our  perceiving  the  objedts  of  fenfe  in 
the  ideas  of  tire  Deity,  he  confiders  as  the  invention  of 
Father  Malebranche  himfelf.  Although  St.  Auguftine 
fpeaks  in  a very  high  ftrain  of  God’s  being  the  light  of  our 
minds,  of  our  being  illuminated  immediately  by  the  eternal 
light,  and  ufes  other  fimilar  exprefiions ; yet  he  feems  to 
apply  thofe  exprefiions  only  to  our  illumination  in  moral  and 


divine  things,  and  not  to  the  perception  of  objedts  by  the 
fenfes.  Mr.  Bayle  imagines  that  fome  traces  of  this  opinion 
of  Malebranche  are  to  be  found  in  Amelius  fc}ie  Platonift, 
and  even  in  Democritus ; but  his  authorities  feem,  as  Dr. 
Reid  conceives,  to  be  ftrained.  Malebranche,  with  a very 
penetrating  genius,  entered  into  a more  minute  examination 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  than  any  one  before  him; 
and  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  previous  difcoveries  made  by 
Des  Cartes,  without  fervile  attachment.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a principle  admitted  by  all  philofophers,  and  in  itfelf  un- 
queftionable,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objedts  imme- 
diately, but  by  means  of  images  or  ideas  of  them  prefent  to 
the  mind.  “ The  things  which  the  foul  perceives,”  fays 
Malebranche,  “ are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  in  the 
foul,  or  without  the  foul : thofe  that  are  in  the  foul  are  its 
own  thoughts,  that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications. 
The  foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  thefe  things. 
But  with  regard  to  things  without  the  foul,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive them  but  by  means  of  ideas.”  He  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  all  the  pofiible  ways  by  which  the  ideas  of  fenfi- 
ble  objedts  may  be  prefented  to  the  mind  : either,  1 ft,  they 
come  from  the  bodies,  which  we  perceive ; or,  2dly,  the 
foul  has  the  power  of  producing  them  in  itfelf ; or,  3dly, 
they  are  produced  by  the  Deity  in  our  creation,  or  occa- 
fionally  as  there  i^  ufe  for  them  ; or,  4thly,  the  foul  has  in 
itfelf  virtually  and  eminently,  as  the  fchools  fpeak,  all  the 
perfedtions  which  it  perceives  in  bodies : or,  5thly,  the  foul 
is  united  with  a Being  poffeffed  of  all  perfedtion,  who  has 
in  himfelf  the  ideas  of  all  created  things.  The  lalt  mode  is 
that  which  he  adopts,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  confirm  by 
various  arguments.  The  Deity,  being  always  prefent  to 
our  minds  in  a more  intimate  manner  than  any  other  being, 
may,  upon  occafion  of  the  imprefiions  made  on  our  bodies, 
difeover  to  us,  as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  according  to 
fixed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the  objedt  ; and  thus  we  fee  all 
things  in  God,  or  in  the  divine  ideas. 

However  vifionary  this  fyftem  may  appear  on  a fuperficial 
view,  yet  when  we  confider,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  philofophers  in  conceiving  ideas  to 
be  the  immediate  objedts  of  perception,  and,  that  he  found 
infuperable  difficulties,  and  even  abfurdities,  in  every  other 
hypothefis  concerning  them,  it  will  not  feem  fo  wonderful 
that  a man  of  very  great  genius  ffiould  fall  into  this ; and 
probably  it  pleafed  fo  devout  a man  the  more,  that  it  fets  in 
the  moft  ftriking  light  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  his 
continual  prefence  with  us.  He  diftinguilhed  more  ac- 
curately than  any  philofopher  had  done  before,  the  objedts 
which  we  perceive  from  the  fenfations  in  our  own  minds, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  per- 
ception of  the  objedt : and  in  this  refpedt,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  he  had  great  merit.  For  this,  as  Dr.  Reid  appre- 
hends, is  a key  that  opens  the  way  to  a right  underftanding, 
both  of  our  external  fenfes,  and  of  other  powers  of  the 
mind. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  fyftem  of  Malebranche 
leaves  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  a material  world, 
from  what  we  perceive  by  our  fenfes ; for  the  divine  ideas, 
which  are  the  objedts  immediately  perceived,  were  the  fame 
before  the  world  was  created.  Malebranche  faw  and  owned 
this  confequence,  and  therefore  he  refts  the  complete  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  the  exiftence  of  matter  upon  the 
authority  of  revelation  ; by  which  we  are  affured,  that  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  the  word  was 
made  fleffi.  No  author,  not  even  biffiop  Berkeley,  hath  fhewn 
more  clearly,  that  either  upon  his  own  fyftem,  or  upon  the 
common  principles  of  philofophers,  with  regard  to  ideas,  we 
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have  no  evidence  left,  either  from  reafon  or  from  our  fenfes, 
of  the  exillence  of  a material  world.  It  is  no  more  than 
juftice  to  Father  Malebranche  to  acknowledge,  that  bifhop 
Berkeley’s  arguments  are  to  be  found  iiv  him  in  their  whole 
force. 

Malebranchifm,  notwithftanding,  appears  to  many  perfons 
not  only  illufive  and  vilionary,  but  even  dangerous,  and  de- 
ftru&ive  to  religion  ; and  it  has  accordingly  been  vigoroufly 
oppofed  by  many  zealous  French  authors.  The  tirft  was 
M.  Foucher.  After  him  came  M.  Arnauld;  and  in  1715, 
F.  du  Tertre,  a Jefuit,  published  an  ample  confutation  (as 
he  imagines)  of  his  whole  fyftem.  It  was  alfo  charged  with 
atheifm  by  F.  Hardouin,  in  the  “ Atheifts  Unmafked 
though  his  fyftem,  formed  by  a warm  and  exuberant  imagina- 
tion, tends  more  to  fanaticifm  and  enthufiafm  than  to  atheifm. 
That  part  which  relates  to  our  feeing  all  things  in  God,  was 
anfwercd  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a fmall  trail  printed  among  his 
pofthumous  works. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  fee  this  fyftem,  attacked  on  the 
one  hand  and  defended  on  the  other,  with  fubtilty  of  argu- 
ment and  elegance  of  expreftion,  ar.d  on  the  part  of  Arnauld 
with  much  wit  and  humour,  mr.\  find  falisfadlion  by  reading 
Malebranche’s  Enquiry  after  Truth;  Amauld’s  book  of 
True  and  Falfe  Ideas ; Malebranche’s  Defence ; and  fome 
fubfequent  replies  and  defences.  It  ftiould  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Malebranche  was  a Jefuit,  and  Arnauld  a 
Janfenift ; and  the  antipathy  between  the  Jefuits  and  Jan- 
fenifts  left  Malebranche  no  room  to  expect  quarter  from  his 
learned  antagonift.  Bayle  juftly  remarks  on  this  controverfy, 
that  the  arguments  of  M.  Arnauld  againft  the  fyftem  of 
Malebranche  were  often  unanfwerable,  but  they  were  capa- 
ble of  being  retorted  againft  his  own  lyftem  ; and  his  inge- 
nious antagonift  well  knew  how  to  ufe  this  defence. 

Mr.  Norris,  an  Englifh  divine,  efpoufed  the  fyftem  of 
Malebranche  in  his  “ ElTay  towards  the  theory  of  the  ideal 
or  intelledlual  World,”  publiflied  in  twro  volumes  8vo.  A.D. 
1701. 

MALECKH,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria ; eight  miles  N.  of  Fridaw. 

MALECOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan;  42  miles  E. 
of  Cochin. 

MALEDICTION,  Maledictio,  in  Law,  a curfe 
ufually  annexed  to  donations  of  lands,  &c.  to  churches  and 
religious  houfes ; imprecating  the  moft  direful  punilhments 
on  thofe  who  (hould  infringe  them. 

MALEENSOONOO/in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Palawan.  N. 
lat.  8’  1 1 '.  E.  long.  1 170  22'. 

MALEEPOETHAS,  one  of  the  Soloo  iflands,  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  6°  3'.  E.  long.  120°  18'. 

MALEGHERY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore; 
20  miles  S.  of  Ouffoor. 

MALEK  Shah,  in  Biography , third  fultan  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  dynafty,  and  the  moft  powerful  prince  of  his  time, 
born  in  1054,  was  fon,  heir,  and  fucceflbr  of  Alp  Arllan. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  found  himfelf  placed  on  a 
throne  which  had  the  rule  of  Afia  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  The  caliph  of  Bagdad  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  facred  title  of  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful, which  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  a fubordinate 
prince.  Malek  had  many  enemies  to  contend  with,  fome  of 
whom  were  among  his  neareft  relations.  In  1075  one  of 
his  generals  took  Damafcus,  and  reduced  a great  part  of 
Syria.  He  invaded  Egypt  the  following  year,  but  was 
compelled  to  retreat  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  In  1078 
Malek  Shah  undertook  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Tur- 


keftan,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  father.  He  re- 
duced many  cities  to  obedience,  and  extended  a nominal 
fovereignty  over  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Cafhgar.  And 
by  allowing  his  gererals  to  conquer  diftri&s  for  themfelves, 
acknowledging  his  paramount  authority,  he  ftretched  his 
authority  from  the  Chinefe  frontier  to  the  mountains  of 
Georgia,  the  vicinity  of  Conftantinople,  the  Egyptian  bor- 
der, and  the  coafts  of  Arabia.  His  aftivity  was  fo  great 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  vifited  all  parts  of  his  dominions 
twelve  times  during  his  reign.  In  thefe  wide  and  extenfive 
progrefles  his  favourite  amufement  was  hunting,  which  he 
purfued  with  vaft  pomp,  and  lometimes  with  a train  of  many 
thoufand  horfemen.  In  1088  he  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  in  which  he  difplayed  more  magnificence  than  any 
prince  had  done  before  on  the  fame  occalion.  He  abolifhed 
the  tribute  ufually  paid  by  pilgrims : he  furniftied  them  all 
with  provifions,  caufed  a great  number  of  wells  and  refer- 
voirs  to  be  made  in  the  defert,  and  erefted  places  for  reft  and 
refrefhment  at  the  different  ftages,  and  he  took  every  means 
of  promoting  the  profperity  of  his  dominions,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings,  by  diminiftiing  the  taxes,  and  by 
attending  to  the  exadl  and  rigid  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
The  reformation  of  the  kalendar  was  one  of  the  adls  which 
dtilinguifhed  his  reign  ; for  which  purpofe  he  aflembled  all 
the  aftronomers  of  the  Eaft  to  redlify  the  errors  that  had 
crept  into  the  computations,  and  they  inftituted  the  Jalalean 
era,  fo  named  from  Jalal,  the  firft  word  of  one  of  the  ful- 
tan’s  titles,  which  era  is  reckoned  to  commence  from 
March  15th,  1079.  Much  of  the  fplendour  and  excellence 
of  this  reign  was  attributed  to  the  illuftrious  vizir  Nizam  al 
Molk,  who  towards  the  clofe  of  it  fell  into  difgrace,  though 
very  undefervedly,  and  who  was  not  only  deprived  of  his 
employments,  but  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age  fell  by  the 
hand  of  an  affaflin.  The  wound,  though  fatal,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  previoufly  to  his  death,  from  writing  a dignified 
epiftle  to  his  fovereign,  afferting  his  fidelity,'  and  recom- 
mending his  fon  to  the  fultan.  Malek,  proceeding  to  Bag- 
dad, with  the  intention,  it  is  faid,  of  fixing  there  the  feat  of 
his  empire,  and  removing  the  caliph  to  fome  other  place,  was 
taken  ill  of  a fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1092,  in 
the  38th  year  of  his  age  and  the  21ft  of  his  reign.  This 
prince  is  highly  extolled  for  his  mental  and  bodily  qualities, 
and  for  many  virtues  that  adorn  a throne.  The  houfe  of 
Seljuk  attained  its  higheit  greatnefs  in  his  perfon,  from  which 
it  declined  at  his  death,  or  rather  at  the  death  of  his  minif- 
ter  Nizam.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hitt. 

MALEL,  or  Melli,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Nigritia,  on 
a river  which  runs  into  the  Niger.  N.  lat.  130  40'.  E.long. 
9°  36'. 

MALELA,  orMALELES,  John,  in  Biography,  a monk 
of  Antioch,  known  chiefly  by  a chronicle,  written  in  the 
Greek  language,  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Juftinian. 
It  was  publifhed  from  a manufeript  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
by  Edward  Chilmead,  of  Oxford.  It  has  been  republifhed 
as  a kind  of  appendix  to  the  Byzantine  hiftorians  at  Venice, 
in  1733. 

MA  LEMBO,  in  Geography , a fea-port  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cacongo.  It  contains  about  700  huts  or 
houfes,  and  is  furrounded  by  a wall  conftrudled  of  rough 
ftenes,  without  mortar.  The  king  has  a palace  here  in 
which  he  occafionally  refides.  The  Dutch  and  Portuguefe 
have  warehoufes  for  ivory  and  raw  minerals,  which  they  ob- 
tain in  exchange  for  European  goods  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of 
Cacongo. 

MALERMI,  fometimes  called  Malerbi,  Nicholas, 
in  Biography,  a native  of  Venice,  and  by  profeflion  a monk, 
is  entitled  to  a Ihort  notice,  as  having  been  the  author  of  the 
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firft  printed  verfion  of  the  fcriptures  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, which  was  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  the 
year  1471,  under  the  title  of  “ Biblia  volgare  IRoriata.” 
It  was  reprinted  in  1477,  and  again  in  1481.  He  was  au- 
thor alfo  of  “ The  Lives  of  all  the  Saints,”  publifhed  at 
Venice  in  147^. 

MALESHERBES,  Christian-William  deLamoig- 
Non  de,  born  at  Path  in  1721,  was  fon  of  the  chancellor  of 
France,  William  de  Lamoignon,  a defcendant  of  an  illuf- 
trious  family.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Je- 
fuits’  college,  and  afterwards  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to 
the  Rudy  of  the  law,  and  to  other  fubjefts  connefted  with 
political  economy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  ap- 
pointed a counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  in  De- 
cember 1750  he  Succeeded  his  father  as  prefident  of  the 
“court  of  .aids,”  an  important  jurifdiftion,  the  duties  of 
which  were  to  regulate  the  public  taxes.  The  fuperintend- 
anceof  the  prefs  had  been  conferred  upon  Malefherbes  by  his 
father,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  received  the  prefidentfhip  of 
the  court  of  aids,  and  this  fundtion,  which  had  ufually  been 
exercifed  to  the  fuppreflion  of  all  free  enquiry,  became  in 
his  hands  the  means  of  promoting  it  to  a degree  beyond  all 
former  example  in  that  country.  It  was  through  his  favour 
that  the  French  Encyclopddie,  the  works  of  Rouffeau,  and 
the  writings  of  other  eminent  men,  iil'ued  from  the  prefs, 
notwithRanding  the  oppofitiori  and  anathemas  of  the  hierar- 
chy. In  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  Malefherbes,  as  well  as 
the  philofophical  party  with  whom  'he  was  alfociated,  may 
be  charged  with  having  been  materially  inftrumental  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  that  revolution  which  has  been  the  preg- 
nant Source  of  fo  many  calamities.  In  1771,  when  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  government  had  proceeded  to  the  dilfolution  of 
the  whole  legal  conflitution,  and  the  banifhment  of  parlia- 
ments, the  court  of  aids  participated  in  the  general  deftruc- 
tion,  which  it  provoked  by  its  remonRrances.  Maleflierbes 
was  bamfhed  to  his  country-feat  by  a “ lettre  de  cachet,”  and 
the  duke  de  Richelieu,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  abo- 
liflied  the  tribunal.  He  was  diltinguifhed  by  his  private  vir- 
tues, and  his  time  was  occupied  with  his  family  and  his  books, 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds.  His  expenditure  in 
public  objefts  was  large  : he  drained  marfhes,  cut  canals,  con- 
Rrufted  roads,  built  bridges,  planted  walks,  and  carried  his 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  lower  claffes  f«  far,  as  to 
raife  fheds  on  the  Sides  of  the  river  for  the  fhelter  of  the 
women  at  their  domeftic  labours.  Thus  he  fulfilled  the' part  of 
•the  beneficent  parent  of  a village,  till  theacceflion  of  Lewis 
XVI.  recalled  him  to  a public  Ration,  and  in  1774  Male- 
fherbes  received  an  order  to  appear  at  the  place  where  the 
court  of  aids  had  fat,  and  refume  the  prefidentfhip  of  the 
reftored  tribunal-  On  this  occafion  he  pronounced  a very 
affefting  and  patriotic  harangue,  and  afterwards  addreffed  the 
king  in  an  eloquent  fpeech  of  thanks.  He  particularly  in- 
veighed againft  that  fpirit  of  defpotifm  which  had  abrogated 
law  and  jultice,  and  abolilhed  every  veftige  of  conRitutional  li- 
berty. Such  fentiments  were  in  perfeft  uriifon  with  thofe  of  the 
young  and  uncorrupted  king,  and  they  procured  for  Male- 
fherbes the  appointment  of  minifter  of  Rate  in  June  1775. 
This  elevation  was  regarded  by  him  only  as  affording  an  op- 
portunity of  extending  his  Sphere  of  ufefulnefs.  One  of  his 
fir  ft  concerns  was  to  vifit  the  prifons,  and  reRore  to  liberty 
the  innocent  victims  of  former  tyranny,  and  his  praifes  were 
carried  throughout  France  by  perfons  of  all  del'criptions  re- 
turning to  the  bofoms  of  their  families  from  the  gloom  of 
dungeons.  He  was  defirous  of  abolilhing  the  arbitrary 
power  of  iffuing  lettres  de  cachet,  but  not  being  able  to  ef- 
fect this  great  reform,  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
eommiCion,  compofed  of  upright  and  enlightened  magiRrates, 


to  which  every  application  for  fuch  letters  fhould  be  Sub- 
mitted, and  whofe  unanimous  decifion  fhould  be  requifite  for 
their  validity.  Malefherbes  was  alfo  a great  encourager  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  in  which  he  had  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  illuRrious  Turgot,  at  that  period  the  comp- 
troller ef  the  revenue.  The  latter  was  foon  difmiffed  from 
his  high  office  by  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  and  the  for- 
mer, owing  to  the  rejection  of  fome  important  meafures, 
which  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  led  him  to  propofe,  re- 
figned  his  poR  in  the  month  of  May  1776.  To  obtain  an 
accurate  view  of  the  manners  and  policy  of  other  countries 
and  foreign  Rates,  he  Set  out  on  his  travels,  and  vifited  Swit- 
zerland and  Holland,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  journey  lie 
noted  down  every  occurrence  worthy  of  obfervation,  and 
that  might,  hereafter,  pcffibly  be  ufeful  to  himfelf,  and  pro- 
mote the  melioration  ot  his  country.  On  his  return,  at  the 
end  of  a few  years,  he  found  his  native  country  fo  much  ad- 
vanced in  philofophical  principles,  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  draw  up  and  prefent  to  the  king  two  elaborate  memoirs, 
one  on  the  condition  of  the  Proteflants,  the  other  on  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  toleration  in  general,  replete 
with  the  enlarged  views  of  an  enlightened  Ratefman,  who 
was  at  the  fame  time  a friend  to  the  intereRs  and  happinels 
of  mankind.  Difficulties  were  now  accumulating  in  the 
management  of  the  government,  and  the  king,  in  17S6,  called 
Malefherbes  to  his  councils,  but  without  appointing  him  to 
any  particular  poR  in  the  adminiRration.  He  foon  found  it 
impoffible  to  aft  with  the  men  already  pcffefled  of  the  powers 
of  government,  but  he  was  determined,  in  this  critical  Rate  of 
things,  to  make  one  effort  for  opening  the  monarch’s  eyes, 
and  drew  up  two  energetic  memoirs  “ On  the  Calamities  of 
France,  and  the  Means  of  repairing  them;”  but  fuch  was  the 
afcendancy  which  the  queen’s  party  had  over  the  mind  of  the 
king,  that  he  was  prevented  from  even  reading  them,  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant  the  writer  one  private 
interview  ; he  therefore  took  his  final  leave  of  a court,  ap- 
parently bent  on  its  own  and  the  nation's  ruin.  He  retreated 
to  his  country  refidence,  determined  to  confult  the  beR  means 
of  ferving  his  country  by  philofophical  and  agricultural  pur- 
fuits,  and  in  1790  publifhed  “ An  Effay  on  the  Means  of  ac- 
celerating the  Progrefs  of  Rural  Economy  in  Prance,”  in 
which  he  propofed  an  eRablifhment  to  facilitate  the  national 
improvement  in  this  important  point.  He  was  particularly 
led  to  make  his  propofal  at  this  period,  with  the  hope  that  the 
revolutionary  changes,  though  fo  awful  and  languinary, 
would  finally  iffue  in  a free  and  well  balanced  conltitution. 
The  dreadful  feents  which  very  foon  followed  in  horrible  fuc- 
ceffion  extinguifhed  bis  hopes,  and  left  him  to  mourn  in  fo- 
litude  over  the  miferies  of  France.  Every  energy  of  his 
foul  was,  at  length,  roufed,  by  the  decree  of  the  national 
convention  for  the  trial  of  the  dethroned  and  imprifoned 
king.  He  now  feemed  wholly  to  forget  the  neglett  which 
had  been  offered  him  by  the  court,  at  a time  when  his  advice 
might  have  effentially  ferved  it,  and  lie  felt  nothing  but  the 
defire  of  ferving  the  king  and  his  family  with  the  utmoR  ex- 
tent of  his  talents.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  the  prefident  of 
the  convention,  requeRingthe  liberty  of  being  permitted  to 
aft  as  one  of  the  counfel  of  the  fallen  monarch.  Three  had 
already  been  appointed,  but  one  having,  from  prudential  mo- 
tives, declined  the  office,  Lewis,  who  wept  at  this  proof  of 
attachment  from  his  old  fervant,  immediately  nominated  Ma- 
lefherbes in  his  Read.  Their  interview  was  extremely  affeft- 
ing,  and  Lewis,  during  the  fhort  interval  before  his  death, 
fhe wed  every  mark  of  affeftion  for,  and  confidence  in,  his 
generous  advocate.  Malefherbes  was  the  perfon  who  an- 
nounced to  him  his  cruel  doom,  and  was  one  of  the  laR  who 
took  leave  of  him  previoufly  to  his  execution.  After  that 
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cataftrophe  he  again  withdrew  to  his  retreat,  and  with  a 
deeply  wounded  heart,  refufed  to  hear  any  thing  of  what 
was  acting  among  the  blood-thirfty  Parifians.  As  he  was 
one  morning  working  in  his  garden,  he  obferved  four  favage 
looking  wretches  dire^ing  their  courfe  to  his  houfe,  and 
haftening  home,  he  found  them  to  be  officers  from  the 
levotutionary  tribunal  come  to  arrell  his  daughter  and  her 
hufband,  who  had  formerly  been  prelident  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  The  reparation  of  thefe  perfons  from  his  family  was 
deeply  affli£tin,jr  to  his  heart,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  own 
arreft  ffiortly  after  was  a 'relief  to  his  feelings.  He  had  long 
been  efteemed  as  father  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  rullic  inhabitants  crowded  round  to  take  leave  of 
their  ancient  benefactor  with  tears  and  benedii^tions.  Four 
of  the  municipality  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  that  he  might 
not  be  efcorted  by  foldiers  like  a criminal.  He  was  (hut  up 
in  prifon  with  his  unfortunate  family  : and  in  a few  days  the 
guillotine  feparated  his  fon-in-law  Lepelletier  from  his  wife  ; 
and  the  accufation  of  M ilefherbcs  with  his  daughter  and 
grand-daughter,  “ for  a confpiracy  againft  the  liberties  of 
the  people, ’’  was  followed,  as  a matter  of  courfe,  by  a fen- 
tence  of  death.  The  real  crime,  as  it  was  bafely  denomi- 
nated, of  this  excellent  ina.i  and  worthy  patriot,  and  which 
the  convention  never  pardoned,  was  his  defence  of  the  king, 
an  adt  in  which  he  gloried  to  the  latell  hour  of  his  exilt- 
cnce.  He  probably  thought  it  an  honour  to  die  by  the  fame 
ruffian  hands  that  had  fpilt  the  blood  of  his  mailer.  The 
condemnation  of  the  females  almolt  overcame  the  manly  for- 
titude which  he  d'fplayed  in  every  perfonal  fuffering  ; his 
courage,  however,  returned  at  the  prifon,  and  they  prepared 
for  the  death  which  was  the  lad  and  only  important  event 
that  they  had  to  encounter.  His  daughter  had  exhibited  the 
noble  fpirit  with  which  (he,was  infpired,  for  upon  taking 
leave  of  Maderjioifelle  Sombreuil,  who  had  faved  her  father’s 
life  on  the  fecond  of  September,  fhe  faid  to  her,  “ You 
have  had  the  happinefs  to  preferve  your  father,  I (hall 
have  the  confutation  of  dying  with  mine.”  On  the  fatal 
day,  Malefherbes  left  the  prifon  with  a ferene  countenance, 
and  happening  to  (fumble  ag.iinil  a (lone,  he  faid  with  much 
pleafantry,  “ a Roman  would  have  thought  this  an  unlucky 
omen,  and  walked  back  again.”  Thus  perifhed  the  venera- 
b'e  Malefherbes  in  April  1794,  when  he  had  attained  to  his 
fcventy-tliird  year.  He  was  unquedionably  one  of  the  mod 
fpotlefs  and  exemplary  charafters  of  his  time.  The  fubfe- 
quent  government  has  fince  made  fome  reparation  for  the  in- 
ju'lice  done  him,  by  ordering  his  bud  to  be  placed  among 
thofe  of  the  great  men  who  have  reflected  honour  upon  their 
country.  Gen.  Biog. 

Malesherbes,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  and  chtaf  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  didriCt  of  Pithiviers;  10  miles  N.E.  of  Pithiviers.  The 
place  contains  943,  and  the  canton  6587  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  242-  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

MALE  ST  RO I T,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
men  of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tri&  of  P'oermel ; 7 miles  S.  of  Ploermel.  The  place  con- 
tains 1800,  and  the  canton  11,734  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  255  kiliometres,  in  two  communes.  N.  lat.  470 
49'.  W.  long.  2°  18'. 

MA  LEVANT,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Engliffi  channel,  near 
the  eoalt  of  France.  N.  lat.  470  22'. 

MALEUS  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  gulf  of  Ma- 
lea,  called  by  the  pirates  who  infeded  it  the  go'den  gulf,  on 
account  of  the  rich  prizes  which  they  captured  here. 

MALEX'NDER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  Well  Gothland  ; 23  miles  S.  of  Linkioping. 

MALEYA,  a town  on  the  S.  coall  of  the  ifland  of  Ter- 


nate,  where  the  Dutch  have  a fettlement.  N.  lat..  8°  55V 
E.  long.  120  14'. 

MALGARDEN,  a town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Ofnabruck  ; 3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Vorden. 

MALGRATO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lnrio  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Como. 

MALHAR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Vifiapour  ; 20 
miles  E.  of  Poonah. 

MALHATTY,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 60  miles  N.  of 
Dinagepour. 

MALHERBE,  Francis  de,  in  Biography , a cele- 
brated French  poet,  was  born  about  the  year  1356  at  Caen, 
in  Normandy.  His  father,  who  was  an  inferior  law-officer, 
embraced  the  Calvinidical  dodlrines  a (hort  time  before  his 
death,  which  fo  much  difpleafed  the  fon,  whofe  governing 
maxim  on  this  point  was,  “ That  a gentleman’s  religion 
(hould  be  that  of  his  prince,”  that  he  left  his  native  pro- 
vince, and  entered  into  the"  houfehold  of  Henry  d’Angou- 
leme,  natural  fon  of  king  Henry  II.,  and  governor  of  Pro- 
vence. Little  is  known  of  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  till  he 
was  mentioned  by  Perron  to  Henry  IV.,  as  one  who  had 
furpafled  all  other  compofers  of  French  poetry  : two  or 
three  years  after  this  time,  viz.  in  1603,  Malherbe  firft 
came  to  court,  being  then  about  50  years  of  age.  The 
king  received  him  into  his  fervice,  and  gave  him  a liberal 
fatary,  and  after  the  death  of  the  monarch  he  had  a penfion 
from  the  queen  dowager.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1628.  He 
is  reprefented  as  of  a very  unamiable  temper  ; fplenetic  and 
farcadic,  and  as  having  little  feeling  for  the  common  cha- 
rities of  his  kindred  He  was  perpetually  engaged  in  law- 
fuits,  and  his  bon  mots  were  frequently  rude  and  fevere  •, 
to  a young  lawyer  who  (hewed  him  a poem  of  his  own 
compofition,  he  faid,  “ Had  the  alternative  been  given  you 
of  being  hanged  or  writing  thefe  verfes,  you  might  have 
been  excufed  producing  filch  a ridiculous  piece.”  Dining 
once  with  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  he  fell  afleep  after 
dinner  : the  prelate  waked  him  to  go  and  hear  a fermon  he 
was  to  preach : “ I can,”  faid  Malherbe,  “ deep  well 
enough  without  that.”  His  ruling  paffion  was  that  of 
guarding  the  purity  of  the  French  language,  of  which  he 
exhibited  a proof  almoit  in  his  dying  moments,  when  he 
reproved  his  nurfe  for  ufing  a word  that  was  not  of  good 
authority  : and  it  is  farther  faid,  that  when  his  confeffor 
was  deferibing  to  him  the  happinefs  of  a future  world  in 
mean  and  vulgar  terms,  he  exclaimed,  pray  fay  no  more,.' 
your  ftyle  is  too  difgulling  to  be  borne.  With  all  his  de- 
fers Malherbe  is  revered  as  the  father  of  cultivated  French 
poetry.  His  works  confid  of  odes,  danzas,  fonnets,  epi- 
grams, fongs,  and  other  (hort  pieces,  fome  of  which  are 
merely  complimentary  addrefles  to  the  great,  and  fome  are 
of  a devotional  cad.  The  bed  editions  of  his  works  are 
in  3 vols.  i2mo.  1722;  and  in  odiavo  1.736,  edited  by  St, 
Marc.  Moreri. 

MALHEUREUX,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  coall  of  Wed  Florida.  N.  lat. 
30°  6'.  W.  long.  89°  2S'. 

MALIANA,  or  Maniana,  a town  of  Algiers,  much 
frequented  by  pilgrims,  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  a faint, 
called  “ Sede  Youfeph 12  miles  S S.E.  of  Tefeffad. 

MALIC  Acid,  in  Chemijlry,  is  a vegetable  compound, 
which  exids  ready  formed  in  many  unripe  fruits ; and  con- 
tributes, almod  exclufively,  to  give  fournefs  to  the  apple, 
the  barberry,  the  plum,  and  the  floe.  It  was  difeovered 
by  Scheele  in  the  year  1783.  He  has  given  us  the  follow* 
ing  procefs  for  ex'radting  it,  in  Crell’s  Chemical  Journal 
for  that  date.  Saturate  the  juice  of  unripe  apples  with  car- 
bonat  of  potafh,  and  to  the  dilution  add  acetat  of  lead  till 
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a turbidnefs  ceafes  to  be  produced.  The  precipitate,  which 
is  a compound  of  the  malic  acid  with  oxyd  of  lead,  mull 
be  wafficd  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  afterwards 
treated  with  dilute  fulphuric  acid  ; frefli  portions  being 
poured  on,  until  the  mixture  has  loft  its  faturnine  flavour, 
and  become  perfeftly  four.  The  malat  of  lead,  by  this 
treatment,  will  be  decompofed,  a fulphat  being  formed  in 
its  place,  and  the  malic  acid  remaining  free  in  the  fuperna- 
tant  liquor.  To  feparate  them  the  fluid  mull  be  paffed 
through  a filter.  Vauquelin  has  fince  afcertained,  that  the 
acid  in  queftion  may  be  obtained  from  the  fempervivum  teBo- 
rum,  or  common  houfe  leek,  more  advantageoufly  even 
than  from  the  apple.  It  exifts  in  this  vegetable  combined 
with  lime ; and  the  mode  of  operating,  which  he  has  recom- 
mended, differs  but  little  from  the  preceding,  except  in 
adding  acetat  of  lead  to  the  expreffed  juice,  without  the 
previous  intervention  of  carbonat  of  potafh.  Annales  de 
Chimie,  t.  34.  p.  127. 

Belides  the  above  proceffes  for  extracting  malic  acid,  it 
may  alfo  be  formed  artificially  by  the  aftion  of  nitric  acid 
upon  fugar.  If  equal  quantities  of  nitric  acid  and  fugar 
be  beat  together,  till  the  mixture  affumes  a brown  colour, 
two  new  acids  will  be  found  to  have  been  created,  having 
very  different  properties  from  the  one  originally  employed. 
The  raoft  abundant  of  thefe  is  the  oxalic,  or  that  which 
gives  fournefs  to  the  oxalis  acetofella , or  common  wood  forrel, 
whence  its  name,  and  which  will  be  more  particularly  treated 
of  under  that  article.  (See  Oxalic  acid.)  The  other  is 
the  malic  ; and  the  mode  of  reparation  employed  by  Scheele, 
who  was  the  difcoverer  of  this  fad,  is  as  follows : Add 
lime-water  till  a precipitate  ceafes  to  be  produced  ; and 
after  having  filtered  the  liquor,  prefent  a farther  quantity, 
fufficient  to  neutralize  the  malic  acid.  Alcohol  mull  next 
be  poured  in,  which  will  caufe  a coagulation  to  take  place. 
The  produft  is  a malat  of  lime,  which,  when  feparated 
by  the  filter,  and  wafhed  with  frefh  alcohol,  muft  be  re- 
diffolved  in  water.  This,  as  before,  muft  be  decompofed 
by  acetat  of  lead  ; and  the  fame  means  reforted  to,  to  col- 
led the  free  acid. 

Malic  acid,  obtained  by  any  of  thefe  methods,  is  a 
brownifh-red  liquid  of  a pungent  and  very'four  tafte.  It  is 
Incapable  of  cryftallization,  and  prefents  thus  a particular 
diltindion  from  the  other  vegetable  acids.  When  evapo- 
rated, it  becomes  thick  and  vifcid ; and  if  expofed  in  thin 
layers  to  an  atmofphere  tolerably  free  from  moifture,  it  dries, 
forming  a brilliant  varnilh.  By  heat  it  is  eafily  decompofed, 
becoming  firft  of  a deep  colour,  and  exhaling  a thick  and 
pungent  vapour.  The  coaly  matter  which  it  leaves  behind 
is  very  light  and  fpungy,  fimilar  to  that  yielded  by  mucilage 
of  fugar.  The  volatile  produds,  when  colleded  in  clofe  vef- 
fels,  are,  according  to  Fourcroy,  (Syftem  vii.  270.)  an  acid 
water,  much  carbonic  acid,  and  fome  carburetted  hydrogen. 
The  malic  acid  is  liable  to  fpontaneous  decompofition,  when 
long  kept  in  a fluid  ftate.  All  the  powerful  acids  ad  upon 
it,  and  change  its  nature.  By  the  fulphuric  it  is  reduced 
to  coal,  and  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  the  oxalic  ; a proof 
of  the  latter  containing  the  greateft  proportion  of  oxygen. 
Malic  acid  unites  with  different  bafes,  and  forms  a clafs  of 
falts  denominated  malats.  Thefe  have  been  but  little  ex- 
amined, except  by  their  difcoverer  Scheele.  The  malats 
of  potafli,  foda,  and  of  ammonia  are  very  foluble  and  deli- 
quefcent.  The  neutral  malat  of  lime  exifts  in  the  form  of 
irregular  cryftals,  which  are  difficult  of  folution,  even  at  a 
high  temperature,  The  prefence  of  a flight  cxcefs  of  acid, 
however,  forms  a fuper-malat,  which  is  very  readily  dif- 
folved.  It  is  this  compound  which  is  contained  in  the 
Common  houfe  leek.  Malic  acid,  on  being  added  to  barytic 
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water,  caufes  an  immediate  precipitation ; but  no  fuch  ef- 
fect occurs  with  ftrontian.  The  latter  fait,  therefore,  we 
may  infer,  is  confiderably  more  foluble  than  the  former. 
Of  its  combination  with  the  other  earths,  but  little  more  is 
known,  than  that  with  magnefia  it  forms  a compound 
which  is  deliquefcent ; while  its  product  with  alumine  is 
very  difficult  of  folution.  It  unites  with  fome  metallic 
oxyds ; and  precipitates  mercury,  lead,  and  filver  from  the 
nitrats  of  thofe  metals.  In  this  latter  refpeft,  it  exhibits  a 
ftriking  difference  from  the  citric  acid,  with  which  it  is  al- 
moft  always  more  or  lefs  mixed  in  vegetables ; that  fub- 
ftance  caufing  no  change  in  the  folutions  juft  mentioned. 
(See  Citric  acid.)  Malic  acid  diffolves  iron  and  zinc; 
the  former  of  which  yields  a brown  mixture  incapable 
of  cryftallization  ; but  the  latter  fait  may  be  obtained  in 
fine  regular  cryftals.  It  decompofes  muriat  of  gold,  the 
oxyd  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  ftate.  This  acid  is  not 
applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe. 

MALICANDURGAM,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Myfore;  19  miles  N.  of  Allumbaddy. 

MALICE,  in  Ethics  and  Law,  is  a formed  defign  of 
doing  mifchief  to  another  ; it  differs  from  hatred.  In  mur- 
der it  is  malice  makes  the  crime ; and  if  a man,  having  a 
malicious  intent  to  kill  another,  in  the  execution  of  his  ma- 
lice kills  a perfon  not  intended,  the  malice  Ihould  be  con- 
nefted  to  his  perfon,  and  he  (hall  be  adjudged  a murderer. 
The  words  ex  malitia  pmcogitata  are  neceffary  to  an  in- 
dictment of  murder,  & c.  And  this  malitia  preiogitata , or 
malice  prepenfe,  may  be  either  exprefs  or  implied  in  law. 
Exprefs  malice  is,  when  one  with  a fedate,  deliberate  mind, 
and  formed  defign,  kills  another ; which  formed  defign  is 
evidenced  by  external  circumftances,  difcovering  that  inten- 
tion ; as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grudges, 
and  concerted  fchemes  to  do  him  fome  bodily  harm. 
(1  Hal.  P.  C.  451.)  Befides,  where  no  malice  is  expreffed, 
the  law  will  imply  it ; as  where  a man  wilfully  poifons  an- 
other ; in  fuch  a deliberate  aft  the  law  prefumes  malice, 
though  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved.  And  if  a man 
kills  another  fuddenly,  without  any,  or  without  a confider- 
able  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice  ; for  no  perfon, 
unlefs  of  an  abandoned  heart,  would  be  guilty  of  fuch  an 
aft,  upon  a flight  or  no  apparent  caufe.  See  Murder. 

MALI-CHAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
coaft  of  China,  in  Quang-tong  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Macao. 

MALICHO,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao.  N.  lat.  70  48'.  E.  long.  1240  21'. 

MALICIOUS  Mischief,  in  Law.  See  Mischief. 

Malicious  Profecution.  See  Injury. 

MALICORNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  La  Fleche  ; fix  miles  N.  of  La  Fleche. 
The  place  contains  1023,  and  the  canton  10,226  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  225  kiliometres,  in  11  communes. 

MALICOY,  a low  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
tween the  Laccadive  and  Maidive  iflands,  furrounded  with 
breakers,  and  dependent  on  a rajah  of  the  Malabar  coaft. 
N.  lat.  8°  16'  30".  E.  long.  73  9'  30'1. 

MALICURGINAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Seringapatam. 

MALIDIA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Tunis;  no  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tunis. 

MALIGHERY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Darempoory. 

MALIGNANT,  in  Medicine,  that  quality  in  a difeafe 
which  renders  it  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous,  and  diffi- 
cult of  cure. 

Malignant 
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Malignant  is  generally  applied  to  fuch  fevers  as  are  epide- 
mical or  infectious,  and  are  attended  wbh  fpots  and  erup- 
tions of  various  kinds.  See  Malignant  Fever. 

M ALIKERY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam. 

MALIKUL,  a lake  of  Ruffia.  N.  lat.  48°  20'.  E. 
long.  6o°  14*. 

MANILLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland;  43  miles  N.N.W.  of  Calmar. 

MALINES,  or  Mechlin,  a city  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Two 
Nethes  ; lately  the  capital  of  a province  of  the  Netherlands, 
comprehending  a fmall  territory  with  about  nine  towns  and 
villages.  It  was  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  contains  fix 
parifh  churches.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town 
is  eftimated  at  16,612,  and  in  the  two  cantons  at  24,640, 
in  a territory  of  87s  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes.  The 
manufactures  of  the  place,  which  are  confiderable,  are 
thofe  of  bed-quilts,  thread,  and  particularly  lace,  which  is 
in  high  eftimation  all  over  Europe.  In  the  arfenal  is  a 
foundery  for  cannon,  and  other  inftruments  of  war.  The 
town  is  diftant  12  miles  N.  from  Bruflels.  N.  lat.  510  i' 
50 E.  long.  40  28'  45". 

MALINHEAD,  the  moft  northern  cape  of  Ireland, 
in  the  diltriCt  of  Imfhowen  and  county  of  Donegal.  N.  lat. 
550  23'.  W.  long.  70  16'. 

MALINOV,  an  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  N.  lat.  45°  8'. 

MALISTA,  one  of  the  fmall  Weftern  iflands,  near  the 
W.  coaft  of  Lewis.  N.  lat.  58°.  W.  long.  70  4'. 

MALIT,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Timor. 
S.  lat.  8°  24'.  E.  long.  1250  55'. 

MALIVAGONGA,  a large  river  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
country  of  Candy,  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Adam’s  peak, 
a high  mountain  S.W.  of  Candy,  and  taking  a N.E.  direc- 
tion, nearly  furrounds  the  capital,  and  at  length  falls  into 
the  fea  at  Trincomalee. 

MALIUTO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ; 12 
miles  N.W.  of  Bifignano. 

MALKAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Golconda  ; 54  miles  W.  of  Hydrabad.  N.  lat.  170  17'. 
E.  long.  77  53'. 

MALKARAB^ELA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  Eaft 
Indian  fpecies  of  ferpent  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  remarkably  variegated  with  white  and  dufky  brown,  in 
various  figures. 

MALKUITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Breflau  ; nine  miles  S.W.  of  Breflau. 

MALL,  or  Mallet,  a fmaller  kind  of  mace,  a weapon 
ufed  by  our  ancient  Englifh  archers  for  difpatching  the  ene- 
mies whom  they  had  wounded  with  their  arrows. 

Mall,  or  Sea-mall,  in  Ornithology , the  Englifli  name  of 
the  Larus  Canus  ; which  fee. 

MALLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Woolly  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Medina. 

MALLABAUQUEN,  a lake  of  Chili;  60  miles  N.E. 
of  Valdivia. 

MALLAMA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  Popayan; 
36  miles  S.W.  of  Pafto. 

MALLANCY  Choky,  a town  of  Aflam  ; 50  miles  E. 
of  Rangamatty. 

MALLAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore; 
12  miles  N.  of  Venchatighery. 
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MALLARD,  the  Anas  Bofches,  in  Ornithology.  See 
Duck. 

MALLAWALLE,  in  Geography , a fmall  fland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  N.  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  7 2 . E long.  1170 
29’. 

M ALLE  ABILITY,  in  Phyfics,  a property  principally 
confined  to  fome  of  the  metals,  by  which  rheir  form  can 
be  changed  by  the  a-ftion  of  the  hammer.  Wh'en  the  change 
of  figure  is  effe&ed  by  rollers,  the  fubftance  is  faid  to  be 
laminable : when  by  wire  drawing,  it  is  ca  led  duElility. 
The  property,  however,  is  the  fame  in  all'thefe  proceffes. 
Some  bodies  are  malleable  only  at  a certain  temperature, 
luch  as  glafs,  and  fome  of  the  metals : others  at  all  tem- 
peratures, to  a certain  degree.  This  is  the  cafe  with  moft 
of  the  malleable  metals. 

Some  bodies  are  not  malleable  till  they  have  received  a 
certain  mechanical  treatment.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  obferved, 
that  when  the  body  is  brittle,  it  is  under  its  cryftalline  form, 
or  that  ftate  in  which  its  frafture  exhibits  fome  regular 
figures.  This  is  the  cafe  with  iron  and  zinc.  See  Metal 
and  Zinc. 

MALLEABLE,  fomething  hard  and  du&ile,  and  that 
may  be  beaten,  forged,  and  extended  under  the  hammer, 
without  breaking. 

All  metals  are  malleable,  not  excepting  even  quickfilver ; 
but  gold  is  fo  in  the  greateft  degree  of  all.  The  chemifts 
have  long  fought  the  fixation  of  mercury,  or  to  render  it 
malleable.  See  Mercury,  and  Freezing. 

MALLEAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Carnatic  ; 24  miles  S S.W.  of  Tritchinopoly. 

MALLEAMOTHE,  in  Botany,  a low  tree,  or  rather 
Ihrub,  growing  in  Malabar.  Of  the  roots  are  made  hafts 
for  knives,  the  leaves  ferve  to  drefs  the  ground,  and  being 
fried  in  oil  of  palm,  furnifh  a liniment  for  removing  the  im- 
petigo, and  drying  the  puftules  of  the  fmall-pdx.  A de- 
coftion  of  the  fame,  in  common  water,  is  ufed  as  a fomen- 
tation  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  the  haemorrhoids. 

The  root  pulverized  with  ginger  and  faffron,  and  exhibited 
in  an  infufion  of  rice,  cures  the  dropfy  by  powerful  y pro- 
moting a difcharge  of  fuperfluous  ferolities  by  the  urinary 
paflage.  Acofta  commends  the  ftirub  principally  for  two 
effefts  ; firft,  againft  fluxes  of  the  belly,  for  which  purpofe, 
however,  it  is  of  lefs  efficacy  than  other  medicines ; fecondly, 
for  curing  all  kinds  of  eryfipelas,  efpecially  fuch  as  proceed 
from  mere  bile.  They  macerate  tbe  whole  root  or  trunk, 
bruifed  in  a decodlion  of  rice,  and  fuffer  them  to  remain 
there  for  fome  hours,  that  the  water  may  contract  an  acidity; 
after  which  they  anoint  the 'eryfipelas  with  it,  and  order 
the  patient  to  drink  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  fame  twice 
a-day,  the  ftomach  being  firft  purged.  They  give  the  fame 
water  to  thofe  who  labour  under  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  the  burning  heat  of  a fever ; and  ufe  it  mixed 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  tamarind, 
to  anoint  the  lips  of  the  wounds,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
inflammation. 

MALLEI  Externus,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  given  by 
Albinus  and  others  to  a mufcle  of  the  malleus,  fometimes 
called  laxator  tympani.  See  Ear. 

Mallei  Internus , the  name  under  which  Winflow  and 
others  have  defcribed  the  tenfor  tympani  mufcle.  See  Ear. 

Mallei  Superior,  is  the  mufcle  defcribed  by  Albinus  as 
the  laxator  tympani,  and  by  fome  others  as  the  laxator 
tympani  minor.  See  Ear. 

MALLEMANS,  Claude,  in  Biography,  defcended 
from  a noble  family,  was  born  at  Beaune,  in  Burgundy, 
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about  the  year  1646.  He  came  to  Paris  while  lie  was  very 
young,  where  he  purfued  his  early  ftudies,  and,  in  1664,  he 
entered  among  the  priefts  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  and  afterwards  attached  himfelf  to  the  univerfity 
of  Paris.  Here  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  profefior  of  phi- 
lofophy  for  more  than  thirty  years  with  great  reputation, 
and  had  the  honour  of  giving  inftruftions  in  this  fcience  to 
the  duchefs  of  Burgundy.  > He  died  in  1723,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  feventy-feven,  and  in  circumftances  of  diftrefs 
and  great  poverty.  He  pofiefled  a very  inventive  genius, 
and  was  a zealous  advocate  for  the  philofophy  of  Des 
Cartes.  He  invented  a machine  for  making  all  forts  of 
dials,  and  was  author  of,“  A Phyfical  Treatife  on  the 
World;”  “ A new  Syftem  of  the  Load-ftone;”  an  attempt 
to  folve  “ The  famous  Problem  of  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle  he  publifhed  many  papers  in  the  “ Journaux  des 
S$avans,”  between  the  years  1674  and  1716.  Moreri. 

MALLE-MUCKE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Fulmar  and 
Procellaria  Glac'talu. 

MAELENOWITZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Hradifch ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Hradifch. 

MALLEOLAR  IS,  in  Anatomy,  malleolar,  an  epithet 
applied  to  two  fmall  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery, 
dillributed  on  the  ankle  joint.  They  are  diflinguilhed  as 
external  and  internal.  (See  Artery.)  The  term  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a procefs  of  the  tibia,  and  one  of 
the  fibula.  See  Malleolus. 

MALLEOLI,  among  th c Romans,  bundles  of  any  com- 
buftible  matter  befmeared  with  pitch,  and  ttfed  by  the 
Roman  foldiers  either  for  giving  light  in  the  night-time,  or 
for  fetting  fire  to  forae  of  the  enemies’  works. 

The  malleoli  were  fometimes  fixed  to  a dart  or  javelin, 
that  they  might  be  fure  to  catch  firm  hold,  and  communi- 
cate the  fire  wherever  they  happened  to  light. 

MALLEOLUS,  in  Anatomy , a technical  term  equiva- 
lent to  ankle.  It  denotes  the  bony  prominences,  which 
protedl  the  joint  of  the  ankle.  The  inner  and  fmaller  of 
thefe  ( malleolus  internus ) is  a procefs  of  the  tibia  ; the  outer 
and  larger  ( malleolus  externus)  is  a part  of  the  fibula.  See 
Extremities. 

Malleolus,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Gaza  and 
fome  others,  to  the  filh  called  by  Ariftotle  and  the  other 
old  writers,  fphyriena,  and  by  the  Italians  luzzo  marino. 

It  is  a beautiful  filh,  and  feems  to  belong  to  the  fcombri, 
or  mackarel  kind.  Salvian  has  figured  it  under  the  name  of 
fudis,  a name  by  which  it  is  alfo  called  by  Varro  and  fome 
other  old  authors  ; but  Salvian’s  figure  is  very  imperfedl;  he 
has  omitted  the  back-fin. 

MALLEPALEAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Myfore  ; nine  miles  S.  of  Sankeridergam. 

MALLES  UNDRUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore; 10  miles  E.  of  Sankeridergam. 

MALLET,  David,  in  Biography,  a poet  and  mifcella- 
neous  writer,  a native  of  Scotland,  was  probably  born  in 
Perthlhire.  The  name  of  his  family  was  Malloch  : little  is 
known  of  him  in  early  life,  but  in  1720  he  was  tutor  to  the 
children  of  a Mr.  Home,  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  fame 
time  attended  ledtures  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  He 
had  already  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  fome  poetical  compofi- 
tions,  particularly  by  a paftoral,  which  brought  him  into 
notice  among  the  Scottilh  litcrari.  The  treatment  which  he 
met  with  at  Mr.  Home’s  did  not  accord  with  his  expecta- 
tions, and  in  1723,  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  accom- 
panying the  two  younger  fons  of  the  duke  of  Montrofe  to 
Winchelter.  About  this  time  he  printed  in  the  “ Plain- 


Dealer”  his  admired  ballad  of  “ William  and  Margaret 
its  fuccefs  induced  him  to  refume  his  poetical  ftudies,  and  in 
1728  he  publifhed  “ The  Excurfion.”  About  this  time  he 
changed  his  name  from  Malloch  to  Mallet,  and  in  1731  his 
tragedy  of  “ Eurydice,”  which  had  been  planned  fome  years 
before,  was  brought  on  the  ftage,  and  was  favourably 
received.  He  had  now  attained  to  a fufficient  degree  of 
confequence  to  be  admitted  to  the  company  of  men  of  rank 
and  literary  eminence  ; among  thefe  was  Pope,  whofe  ridi- 
cule of  critics  and  commentators  he  echoed,  in  a poem  pub- 
lifhed in  1733,  “ On  Verbal  Criticifm.”  Immediately  after 
this,  the  prince  of  Wales  appointed  him  his  fecretary,  with 
a falary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  In  1734,  he  at- 
tended the  prince  of  Orange  on  a vifit  to  Oxford,  and  pre- 
fented  to  him  a copy  of  verfes  written  in  the  name  of  the 
univerfity,  on  which  occafion  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.  His  tragedy  of  “ Muftapha”  was  brought  on  the 
ftage  in  the  year  1739,  and  met  with  fome  degree  of  tem- 
porary fuccefs.  The  longeft  poem  of  this  author  is  entitled 
“ Amyntor  and  Theodora it  is  a pathetic  tale  in  blank 
verfe,  interfperfed  with  much  poetical  defcription,  but  it  is 
generally  deemed  tedious.  Among  the  profe  pieces  of 
Mallet,  the  molt  important  was  “ The  Life  of  Lord 
Bacon,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  which  appeared 
in  1740;  this,  though  an  elegant  and  judicious  article  of 
biography,  is  defe&ive  in  the  difplay  of  what  conftitutes 
the  main  point  of  that  wonderful  man’s  merit,  his  charadler 
as  a luminary  of  fcience.  After  the  death  of  Pope,  lord 
Bolingbroke  employed  Mallet  to  blacken  his  memory,  in 
revenge  for  clandeflinely  printing  his  “ Patriot  King.”  In 
reward  for  this  fervice,  his  lordflup  left  him  his  works,  which 
in  1754  he  publifhed  in  five  volumes  quarto,  but  which  not 
only  involved  him  in  difficulties,  on  account  of  certain  fenti- 
ments  contained  in  them  fubverfive  of  the  principles  of 
revealed  religion,  but  which  did  not  produce  to  the  editor 
any  profit.  After  this  he  was  engaged  to  write  the  life  of 
the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  which  he  was  liberally 
paid,  with  an  annual  penfion,  though  it  is  pretty  well  afeer- 
tained  that  he  never  made  any  progrefs  in  thebufinefs.  He 
was  next  employed  by  the  miniitry  to  attack  admiral  Byng, 
with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  diverting  the  public  odium  from 
the  real  delinquents,  and  to  throw  it  on  the  unfortunate 
commander.  Byng  was  executed,  and  Mallet  rewarded 
with  a confiderable  penfion.  He  died  in  1765;  he  is 
delcribed  as  a man  of  agreeable  manners  and  converfation, 
fufficiently  attentive  to  his  own  intereft,  but  ready  to  ferve 
his  friends.  “ Nothing,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ elevated  or 
dignified  can  be  difeerned  in  his  character  or  principles. 
As  a poet  he  may  lay  claim  to  elegant  diction,  fplendid 
imagery,  and  pathetic  fentiment,  but  he  is  deficient  in  energy 
and  judgment.”  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Mallet,  Edme,  was  born  at  Melun  in  the  year  1713  ; 
and  in  1751  we  find  him  engaged  in  ferving  a cure  near  his 
native  place,  when  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  chofen  profelTor 
of  theology  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  made  himfelf 
known  by  various  publications,  of  which  the  following  were 
the  principal;  “ Prindpes  • pour  la  Ledfure  desPoetes;” 

“ Eftai  fi  r l’Etude  des  Belles  Leitres ;”  “ Effiai  fur  les  Bien- 
feances  Oratoires  ;”  “ Principe  pour  la  Lefture  des  Ora- 
teurs;”  “ A Tranflation  of  Davila's  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  France.”  He  engaged  to  furnifh  the  articles  of  theology, 
and  the  belles  lettres  for  the  Encyclopedic.  His  ftyle  in 
all  his  works  is  neat,  clear,  and  unaffedted.  In  his  feveral 
treatifes  on  poetry  and  polite  literature,  he  limited  himfelf 
to  an  accurate  expofition  of  the  precepts  laid  down  by  the 
beft  mailers,  illufirated  by  feledt  examples.  As  a man  and 
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a friend,  he  was  an  objeft  of  efteem  to  all  who  knew  him, 
on  account  of  his  mildnefs,  moderation,  and  candour. 

Mallet,  James  Andrew,  a profeffor  at  Geneva,  de- 
fended from  a good  family  in  that  city,  was  born  in  1740  ; 
he  was  deftined  for  a military  life,  but  was  prevented  from 
purfuing  it  by  an  accident  in  his  youth,  by  which  the 
mufcles  of  his  legs  became  contrafted,  and  he  continued 
lame  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  fc hool  of  Geneva,  and  difplayed  an  early  attach- 
ment to  the  mathematics.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Bafil, 
and  fludied  with  great  fuccefs  under  the  celebrated  David 
Bernouilli.  In  1764  he  obtained  a prize  from  the  academy 
of  Lyons  for  the  bed  anfwer  to  a mathematical  prize  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  following  year  he  made  a tour  to  France 
and  England,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Lalande  at  Paris,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  at 
London,  and  the  tafte  which  M.  Mallet  acquired  for  agro- 
nomy, was  no  doubt  a confequence  of  his  intimacy  with 
thefe  eminent  men.  In  this  fcience  he  was  greatly  afiifted 
by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  in  which 
he  was  continually  exerciling  his  genius  and  talents.  He 
wrote  two  papers  on  the  calculation  of  chances,  which  were 
inferted  in  the  “ Ada  Helvetica and  at  the  requeft  of 
Lalande,  he  calculated  a table  of  the  aberration  and  nutation 
of  the  ftars  of  the  jirft  and  fecond  magnitude,  which  was 
publilhed  in  the  “ Connoiffance  des  Temps,”  and  afterwards 
in  Lalande’s  great  work  on  aftronomy.  On  his  return,  he 
lived  fome  time  in  the  bofom  of  his  family,  till  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  academy  of  Peterlburgh,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lalande  and  Bernouilli,  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of 
Venus  in  1769,  at  one  of  the  northern  ftations  made  choice 
of  for  that  purpofe.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  J.L. 
Pi&et,  but  theobjedl  of  their  million  was  in  a great  meafure 
loft  by  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  weather.  'On  his  return, 
he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  J.  A.  Piftet  of 
Geneva,  who  aflifted  him  in  his  aftronomical  obfervations, 
with  inftruments  which  Mallet  had  procured  at  his  own 
expence  from  England.  In  1777  he  was  elefted  a member/ 
of  the  commiflion  appointed  to  draw  up  a plan  for  fettling 
the  difputes  by  which  the  harmony  of  the  little  republic 
had  for  fifteen  years  been  difturbed,  and  which  were  at 
length  filenced  for  fome  time,  by  the  intervention  of  foreign 
powers.  Though  Mallet  was  not  at  all  ambitious  of  literary 
fame,  he  was  honoured  with  unfolicited  marks  of  diftinftion 
by  feveral  foreign  focieties.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  fome  of  his  belt 
aftronomical  obfervations  may  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
that  learned  fociety.  He  maintained  an  epiftolary  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  raoft  learned  aftronomers  in  Europe ; 
and  at  his  country  houfe,  where  he  fpent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  he  employed  himfelf  in  making  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations, and  in  converfing  with  the  neighbouring  farmers 
on  fubje&s  of  ruval  economy.  While  at  Geneva,  he  led  a 
retired  life,  but  had  a weekly  meeting  of  literary  friends  at 
his  houfe,  and  attended  the  fittings  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts.  He  was  vifited  by  many  foreigners 
of  diftindion,  and  was  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  talents, 
integrity,  and  benevolence.  He  died  in  the  year  1790,  of 
an  apoplexy.  Gen.  Biog. 

Mallet,  a large  kind  of  hammer,  made  of  wood ; 
much  ufed  by  artificers  who  work  with  a chiffel,  as 
fculptors,  mafons,  and  ftone-cutters,  whofe  mallet  is  ordi- 
narily round  ; and  by  carpenters,  joiners,  &c.  who  ufe  it 
fquare.  See  Hammer. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  mallets  ufed  for  different  pur- 
pofes  on  (hip-board.  The  caulking-mallet  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  drive  the  oakum  into  the  feams  of  a (hip,  where 
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the  edges  of  the  planks  are  joined  to  each  other  in  the 
fides,  deck,  or  bottom.  The  head  of  this  mallet  is  long 
and  cylindrical,  being  hooped  with  iron  to  prevent  it  from 
fplitting  in  the  exercife  of  caulking.  There  is  alfo  the  ferving- 
mallet,  ufed  in  ferving  the  rigging,  by  binding  the  fpun- 
yarn  more  firmly  about  it  than  it  polfibly  could  be  done  by 
hand ; which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner;  the  fpun- 
yarn  being  previoufiy  rolled  up  in  a large  ball,  or  clue,  two 
or  three  turns  of  it  are  paffed  about  the  rope,  and  about  the 
body  of  the  mallet,  which,  for  this  purpofe,  is  furnifhed  with 
a round  channel  in  its  furface,  that  conforms  to  the  convexity 
of  the  rope  intended  to  be  ferved.  The  turns  of  the  fpun- 
yarn  being  (trained  round  the  mallet,  fo  as  to  confine  it  firmly 
to  the  rope,  which  is  extended  above  the  deck,  one  man  paffes 
the  ball  continually  about  the  rope,  whilft  the  other,  at  the 
fame  time,  winds  on  the  fpun-yarn  by  means  of  the  mallet, 
whofe  handle,  adting  as  a lever,  (trains  every  turn  about  the 
rope  as  firm  as  poffible.  Falconer. 

Mallet,  Maule,  or  Mall , in  Military  Language , a weapon 
formerly  ufed  both  by  the  Englifh  and  Scots.  In  the  me- 
morable combat  fought  in  Bretagne,  in  the  year  1315,  be- 
tween thirty  champions  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh,  and  the 
like  number  on  that  of  the  French,  one  of  the  Englifh  cham- 
pions, named  Billefort,  was  armed  with  a leaden  mallet 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds.  We  learri  alfo  from  father 
Daniel,  that  the  Englifh  archers  (till  ufed  mallets  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XII.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1515,  and  died 
in  1524.  In  the  ancient  poem  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
the  mention  of  leaden  mallets  often  occurs;  and  from  the 
following  defeription  there  given  of  it,  it  feems  as  if  the 
head  of  the  mall  was  entirely  of  lead,  hooped  round  at  the 
ends  with  iron  : 

“ Some  made  a mall  of  maffy  lead, 

Which  iron  all  about  did  bind.” 

Ralph  Smith  equips  an  archer  with  a maule  of  lead,  five 
feet  long,  and  a pike  with  the  fame,  hanging  by  a girdle 
with  a hook  ; meaning,  probably,  by  this  defeription,  that 
the  handle  of  the  mall  (hould  be  of  this  length,  the  end  armed 
with  a pike  or  fpike  ; and  this  implement,  we  may  imagine, 
was  worn  at  the  back,  hung  by  a hook  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  its  handle,  with  a loop,  or  fome  other  contrivance,  to  keep 
it  nearly  perpendicular.  Father  Daniel  has  engraved  one 
of  thefe  mallets,  which,  in  form,  exaftly  refemblcs  the  pre- 
fent  wooden  inftrument  of  that  name,  except  that  its  handle 
is  fomewhat  longer.  This  weapon  feems  to  have  been  of 
French  extraftion  ; for  we  find,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.,  on  occafion  of  a riot,  the  populace  forced 
open  the  arfenal,  and  armed  themfelves  chiefly  with  mallets, 
whence  they  were  ftyled  “ Mailliotins.”  Mallets  were  tre- 
mendous weapons  in  the  hands  of  ftrong  aftive  men,  fuch  as 
are  deferibed  to  have  wielded  them  in  the  following  verfes  : 

“ T wo  Scotch  earls  of  an  ancient  race, 

One  Crawford  called,  the  other  Montrofs, 

Who  led  twelve  thoufand  Scotchmen  ftrong, 

Who  manfully  met  with  their  foes 
With  leaden  malls  and  lances  long.” 

“ Then  on  the  Englifh  part  with  fpeed 
The  bills  ftept  forth,  and  bows  went  back  ; 

The  Moori(h  pikes  and  rrialls  of  lead 
Did  deal  there  many  a dreadful  thwack.” 

Grofe’s  Mil.  Ant.  vol.  i. 

MALLETAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan; 

1 miles  E.S.E.  of  Cochin. 
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MALLEUS,  in  ^a/omy,oneofthe  fmall  bones  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  See  Ear 

MALLI,  in  Strident  Geography,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  now  called  Mou/fan,  which  fee.  Their  capital  was 
fituated  not  far  from  the  river  Rauvee  (anciently  Hydraotes), 
fomevvhat  below  the  prefent  town  of  Toulumba,  whieh  is  a 
famous  pafson  the  Rauvee,  between  Lahore  and  Moultan. 

M LLICOLLO,  or  Manicola,  in  Geography,  one  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  which,  to  the  S.E.,  extends  N.W.  and 
S E , and  in  that  dftedtion  is  eighteen  leagues  long.  Its 
greatefi  breadth,  which  is  at  the  S.E.  end,  is  eight  leagues, 
the  N.W.  end  is  two-thirds  this  breadth,  and  nearer  the 
middle  one-third  ; a contraction  which  is  occafioned  by  a 
wide  and  pretty  deep  bay  on  the  S.W.  fide.  Captain 
Cook  reprefents  it  as  fertile  and  well  inhabited  : the  land 
on  the  fea-coaft  is  rather  low,  and  lies  with  a gentle  flope 
from  the  hills  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland. 
The  inhabitants,  forming  what  Cook  denominates  an  ape- 
like nation,  are  defcribed  as  the  molt  ugly  ill-proportioned 
people  he  ever  faw,  and  different  from  any  met  with  in  this 
fea.  They  are  a very  dark-coloured  and  diminutive  race  ; 
with  long  heads,  flat  faces,  and  monkey  countenances. 
Their  hair,  moftly  black  or  brown,  is  Ihort  and  curly  ; but 
not  quite  fo  foft  and  woolly  as  that  of  a negro.  Their  beards 
are  very  ftrong,  crifp,  and  bulhy,  and  generally  black  and 
Ihort.  But  what  moll  adds  to  their  deformity  is  a belt,  or 
cord,  which  they  wear  round  their  waift,  and  tie  fo  tight 
over  the  belly,  that  the  {hape  of  their  bodies  is  not  unlike 
that  of  an  overgrown  pifmire.  The  men  go  quite  naked, 
except  a piece  of  cloth,  or  leaf,  ufed  as  a wrapper.  Few 
women  were  feen,  but  they  were  not  lefs  ugly  than  the  men  ; 
their  heads,  faces,  and  fhoulders  are  painted  red  ; they  wear 
a kind  of  petticoat ; and  fome  of  them  had  fomething  over 
their  fhoulders  like  a bag,  in  which  they  carry  their  children. 
Their  ornaments  are  ear-rings  made  of  tortoife-fhell,  and 
bracelets,  wrought  with  thread  or  cord,  and  ftudded  with 
Ihells,  worn  juft  above  the  elbow.  Round  the  right  wrift 
they  wear  hogs’  tulks,  bent  circular,  and  rings  made  of 
Ihells,  and  round  their  left  a round  piece  of  wood,  defigned 
probably  to  ward  off  the  bow-ftring.  The  bridge  of  the 
nofe  is  pierced,  in  which  they  wear  a piece  of  white  ftone, 
about  inch  long,  and  of  a curved  form.  As  figns  of 
friendfhip,  they  prefent  a green  branch,  and  fprinkle  water 
with  the  hand  over  the  head.  Their  weapons  are  clubs  and 
fpears,  made  of  hard  and  iron-wood,  and  bows  and  arrows. 
The  bows  are  four  feet  long,  made  of  a ftick  fplit  down  the 
middle,  and  partly  circular ; the  arrows  are  a fort  of  reeds, 
fometimes  armed  with  a long  fharp  point  of  bone,  and  the 
points  were  covered  with  a fubftance  found  to  be  poifon, 
Their  arrows  they  carefully  preferve  in  a quiver ; and  fome 
of  them  are  armed  with  two  or  three  points,  each  with 
fmall  prickles  on  the  edges,  to  prevent  the  arrow  from  being 
drawn  out  of  the  wound.  Their  language  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  nation  : the  letter  R often  occurs  in  their 
words  ; and  they  exprefs  their  admiration  by  hilling  like  a 
goofe.  Their  houfes  are  like  jhofe  of  the  other  illes,  low, 
and  covered  with  palm  thatch.  Their  fruits,  fuch  as  the 
bread-fruit,  plaintains,  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  are  not  fo  good 
as  thofe  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Illes  ; but  their  yams 
appeared  to  be  very  good.  Their  animals  are  pigs  and 
fowl ; they  have  not  fo  much  as  a name  for  a dog,  and 
confequently  they  have  none.  Pieces  of  cloth,  and  marbled 
paper,  were  articles  which  they  moil  efteemed  j but  edge 
tools,  nails,  and  beads,  they  feemed  to  difregard. 

The  harbour,  vifited  by  captain  Cook,  is  fituated  on  the 
N.E.  fide  of  Mallicollo,  not  far  from  the  S.E.,  and  in  S. 
Hat.  i6°  25'  20".  E.  long.  167°  57'  23",  and  was  called  by 


him  Port  Sandwich.  It  lies  in  S.W.  by  S.  about  cue 
league,  and  is  one-third  of  a league  broad.  A reef  of 
rocks  extends  out  a little  way  from  each  point  ; but  t he 
channel  is  of  a good  breadth,  and  has  in  it  from  forty  to 
twenty-four  fathoms  of  water.  In  the  port  the  depth  of  wa  ter 
is  from  twenty  to  four  fathoms  ; and  it  is  fo  fheltered,  that 
no  winds  can  difturb  a (hip  at  anchor  there.  Another  great 
advantage  is,  fhat  you  can  lie  fo  near  the  fhore,  as  to  cover 
your  people,  who  may  be  at  work  upon  it.  Two  reddilh 
filh,  refembling  a large  bream,  and  of  the  fame  fize,  were 
caught  in  the  harbour,  which  appeared,  by  their  effects  on 
thole  who  partook  of  them,  to  be  poifonous.  This  fort 
of  fifh  is  mentioned  by  Quiros  under  the  name  of  pargos. 
Cook’s  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  See  New  Hebrides. 

MALLING,  West,  or  Town  Mailing,  a market-town 
and  parilh  in  the  hundred  of  Larkfield,  lathe  of  Aylesford, 
and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is  fituated  fix  miles  dillant 
frtjm  Maidftone,  and  thirty  from  London.  The  manor  was 
given,  fays  Lambard,  “ to  Burbicus,  bilhop  of  Rochefter, 
by  king  Edmund,  the  brother  of  Athelftane,  under  the 
name  of  Three  Plough-lands  in  Mealinges.”  After  a tem- 
porary alienation,  it  was  reftored  to  the  bilhops  of  this  fee, 
previoufly  to  the  Domefday  Survey,  at  which  time  “ here 
were  a church  and  a mill.”  In  the  year  1090,  bilhop  Gun- 
dulph  founded  a Benediftine  nunnery  here,  and  endowed  it 
with  the  manor,  church,  and  other  eftates  : he  governed  it 
in  perfon  during  his  life,  but  directed  that  in  future  it  Ihould 
be  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  an  abbefs,  fubordinate  to  the 
bilhops  of  Rochefter.  In  1190,  the  abbey,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  the  village,  fuffered  by  fire,  but  were  foon  re- 
ftored : in  the  time -of  king  John,  the  abbefs  had  a grant 
of  free-warren  for  all  her  demefne  ; and  Henry  III.  added 
the  privilege  of  a weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs. 
After  the  diffolution,  the  manor  and  abbey-buildings  were 
exchanged  with  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  have  fince  paffed 
through  various  families  to  the  Honeywoods.  The  late 
Filmer  Honeywood,  efq.  pulled  down  the  abbey-houfe,  and 
with  the  materials  eredted  the  prefent  manlion,  preferving, 
as  much  as  pofiible,  the  ancient  ftyle  and  form.  It  is  now 
the  refidence  of  George  Talbot  Hatley  Foote,  efq.  Many 
parts  of  the  conventual  pile  are,  however,  yet  Handing,, 
being  ufed  as  offices,  together  with  a portion  of  the  well 
end  of  the  abbey-church,  which  is  an  interefting  remain  of 
Norman  architefture,  and  is  ornamented  with  fculptures  of 
heads,  animals,  and  interfering  arches.  The  abbey  grounds 
are  watered  by  a clear  ftream,  which  flows  from  Nether- 
Well,  in  the  hamlet  of  St.  Leonard’s ; where  is  yet  Handing 
the  ruined  tower  of  St.  Leonard’s  chapel,  a very  Hrong  re- 
main, much  refembling  the  keep  of  a Norman  caftle  : its 
prefent  height  is  feventy-one  feet ; the  walls  are  (even  feet 
in  thicknefs. 

The  town  of  WeH  Mailing  confifts  principally  of  one 
fpacious  fireet,  well  built,  and  about  half  a mile  in  length,, 
together  with  feveral  detached  manfions  belonging  to  re- 
fpedtable  families.  The  parilh-church  is  a large  fabric,  con- 
fining of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a Norman  tower  : the  nave 
has  been  moHly  rebuilt  fince  the  year  1778,  when  the  whole 
roof  fell  in,  through  the  decay  of  the  main  columns.  Here 
are  fome  ancient  and  curious  braffes.  A fmall  free-fchool 
was  built  in  1632,  by  a bequeH  of  Mr.  Francis  Treffe. 
The  population  return  in  the  year  1 801,  Hated  the  in- 
habitants of  WeH  Mailing  to  be  1093,  occupying  192 
houfes. 

In  EaH  Mailing,  a village  about  a mile  diHant,  is  Brad- 
bourne,  the  feat  of  fir  John  Papillon  Twyfden,  bart.,  which, 
though  not  particularly  extenfive,  forms  one  of  the  molt 
delightful  refidences  in  Kent'.  Some  good  portraits  of  the 
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learned  judge  Twyfden,  who  died  here  in  1 666,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Bradbourne-houfe.  Hafted’s  Hiftory  and  Topo- 
graphical Survey  of  Kent,  twelve  vols.  8vo.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii. 

MALLOCOCCA,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  Foriter  and 
in  the  Upfal  Tranfa&ions,  is  a fpecies  of  Grewia.  See 
that  article. 

MALLOTUS,  according  to  Loureiro,  was  fo  named 
from  y.x\\u~o:,  hairy , the  capfule  of  this  plant  being  pro- 
fufely  and  remarkably  befet  with  hairs.  Loureir.  Cochinch, 
v.  2.  635. — Clafs  and  order,  Dicecia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Tricoccea,  Linn.  Euphorbia , Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  three  roundifh, 
concave,  woolly  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  nu- 
merous, Ihort,  inferted  into  the  receptacle ; anthers  tvvo- 
lobed,  roundifh. — Female,  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  triangular, 
equilateral,  hairy,  expanded  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  three-lobed ; ftylenone;  ftigmas 
three,  oblong,  hairy,  coloured,  reflexed.  Peric..  Capfule 
roundifh,  of  three  lobes,  fix  valves,  and  three  cells,  fingle- 
feeded,  covered  with  a multiplicity  of  long  and  foft  hairs. 
Seeds  roundifh  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  remaining 
on  their  proper  ftalks  upon  the  receptacle,  after  the  capfule 
has  fallen  away. 

EfT.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  numerous. — Female,  Calyx  of  three  leaves,  infe- 
rior. Corolla  none.  Stigmas  three.  Capfule  three-celled. 
Seeds  folitary,  ftalked. 

Obf.  Loureiro  remarks,  that  this  genus  is  nearly  related 
to  Cliffortia , but  that  it  differs  in  having  the  capfule  fuperior 
and  three -celled,  as  well  as  in  having  three  fefiile  ftigmas. 

I.  M . Cochinchinenjis.  Cay.  Bet.  of  the  natives.  Loureir. 
— Found  about  hedges  and  negletled  gardens,  in  Cochin- 
china  and  China. — The  only  fpecies  known.— This  tree  is 
of  middling  height,  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, roundifh,  generally  three-lobed,  a few  however  are 
undivided,  ovate,  pointed,  all  of  them  {land  on  foot  ftalks, 
are  toothed  and  downy.  Flowers  reflexed,  in  loofe  clufters, 
ending  in  a fpike. 

Loureiro  found  the  Male  Flowers  of  Mallotus  occafionally 
to  vary,  in  having  their  calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  hairy,  and 
fpreading.  Filaments  upwards  of  forty,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx  ; anthers  ovate,  eredl. — He  met  with  this  variety 
growing  near  Canton,  but  could  find  no  female  flowers  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

MALLOW,  in  Botany , &c.  See  Malva. 

Mallow,  Bajlard.  See  Malope. 

Mallow,  Jews' . See  Corchorus. 

Mallow,  Indian , See  Urena. 

Mallow,  Indian , or  Fellow.  See  SlDA. 

Mallow,  Ro/e.  See  Alcea. 

Mallow,  Sea,  Malva  marina,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name 
not  very  judicioufly  given  by  fome  writers  to  a fpecies  of 
fubmarine  fubftance,  fuppofed  in  fome  degree  to  refemble 
the  leaves  of  the  common  mallow.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
places  where  they  fifh  for  coral,  and  grows  to  the  rocks 
without  any  regular  root  ; it  is  found  at  different  depths, 
but  moft  ufually  far  from  the  furface,  and  its  height  is  ufu- 
ally  about  two  inches  ; it  is  of  a dufley  greenifh  colour,  with 
an  admixture  of  faint  yellow ; it  is  compofed  of  feveral 
leaves  about  half  an  inch  broad,  and  a little  more  than  that 
in  length  : each  of  thefe  is  fattened  to  a pedicle  of  about  an 
inch  and  a halt  long  ; the  leaves  are  of  a fine  thin  membrana- 
ceous fubftance,  but  their  ttalks  or  pedicles  are  thick  and 
rough  like  horn.  VVhen  examined  by  the  microfcope  many 
glandules  difeover  thcmfelves  upon  the  furfaces  of  the  leaves, 


but  the^alks  or  pedicles  are  entirely  covered  with  glandules 
in  form  of  fmall  protuberances,  which  make  it  as  rough  in 
thofe  parts  a°  the  ^mmon  fhagreen.  The  ftalks  when  cut 
tranfverfely  fhew  an  infinite  number  of  pipes  or  veffels  run- 
ning, up  to  every  part  of  the  leaves.  Count  Marfigli  has 
given  an  elegant  figure  of  this,  both  as  it  appears  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  by  the  microfcope. 

Mallow,  Syrian,  in  Botany.  See  Hibiscus. 

Mallow,  Tree,  varied-leaved,  or  Venetian.  See  Lava- 
TERA. 

Mallow,  Vervain , a fpecies  of  the  malva,  or  common 
mallow.  Some  have  called  the  alcea  by  this  name. 

Mallow,  Fellow.  See  Sida. 

Mallow,  in  Geography , a poft-town  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  over  which 
it  has  a ftone  bridge.  It  is  much  frequented  on  account  of 
a foft  and  tepid  ipring  (difeovered  in  1724),  of  the  fame 
nature  and  efficacy  as  the  Hot-wells  of  Briftol.  Mallow 
was  incorporated  in  1688,  and  is  governed  by  a provoft 
and  burgefles  j and  it  fends  a member  to  parliament.  It  is 
1 17  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  1 5 N.  by  W.  from 
Cork.  A trad!  of  country  on  each  fide  of  the  river  con- 
ftitutes  the  liberties  of  Mallow,  and  is  inhabited  by  feveral 
refpe&able  families. 

MALM,  in  Agriculture,  a term  l'ometimes  applied  to  a 
fort  of  white  marley  clay.  It  is  a fubftance  that  has  been 
found  beneficial  on  foils  of  the  ftiff  clayey  kind  when  laid 
on  in  pretty  large  proportions,  as  about  fixty  tons  per  acre. 
In  one  inftance  of  this  kind  of  foil,  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
when  applied  in  this  proportion  on  a very  large  fcale,  the 
produce  was  full  three  times  as  great /w  acre,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal ftate.  It  is  aflerted  that  the  quality  of  this  fubftance 
may  be  bell  proved  by  common  vinegar  ; in  which  cafe  a por- 
tion fhould  be  dried,  and  put  into  a wine  glafs  full  of  vinegar  ; 
when,  if  it  inftantly  begins  to  effervefee  and  attradl  the  acid, 
it  may  be  depended  on  to  be  highly  ufeful  as  a manure.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes  alfo  with  great  benefit. 

MALMEDY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Ourte  j 
23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Liege.  The  place  contains  4344,  and  the 
canton  12,007  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2321  kiliome- 
tres,  in  fix  communes.  This  town  has  fome  mineral  fprings, 
which  are  reckoned  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  of 
Spa.  Its  principal  manufatlurers  are  employed  in  making 
cloth  and  dreffing  of  cotton.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  Odober,  1794.  N.  lat.  5,1°  24'.  E.  long. 
6 7'. 

MALMESBURY,  a borough,  market-town,  andparilh 
in  the  northern  part  of  Wiltlhire,  England,  is  a place  of 
note  in  the  monaftic  annals  of  the  country,,  and  ftill  retains 
fome  interelting  remains  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Its 
early  hiftory  is  involved  in  doubt,  and  is  fo  blended  with  the 
romances  of  monachifm  and  fuperftition,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  feparate  the  fads  from  the  fables  of  old  chronicles.  Le- 
land  ftates  that  a caftle  was  built  here  four  or  five  centuries 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  Other  writers  fay  that  Dunwallo- 
Malmutius,  king  of  the  Britons,  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
Caer  Bladon,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  fucceffively  deno- 
minated Ingleburne,  Maildulfburg’n,  Aldelmlbirig,  and  Meil- 
dunum. 

The  hiftory  of  this  town  is  intimately  conneded  with  the 
hiftory  of  its  religious  eftabliflients.  A convent  of  Britilh 
nuns,  under  the  diredion  of  Dinoth,  is  faid  to  have  been 
fettled  here  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  but  its 
inhabitants  being  accufed  of  living  in  a ftate  of  incontinency 
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with  the  foldiers  in  the  caftle,  it  was  fuppreflcd  by  Auguftin, 
the  firft  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  About  this  time  Me- 
dolph,  a Scot,  remarkable  for  his  pie^y  and^ftriCt  holinefs 
of  life,  who  had  left  his  own  country  on  account  of  perfe- 
ction, fixed  his  refidence  here,  and  eftablifhed  a fchool  for 
his  fupport.  Having  collected  a number  of  perfons  difpofed 
to  embrace  a monaftic  life,  he  built  a fmall  monaftery,  which 
was  fhortly  afterwards  received  under  epifcopal  jurifdiCtion. 
The  town,  at  this  period,  feems  to  have  been  a place  of  con- 
fiderable  importance,  but  no  records  in  its  fecular  hiftory  are 
extant  prior  to  the  year  878,  when  it  appears  to  have  been 
attacked  and  burned  by  the  Danes.  It  afterwards  fuffered 
again  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  confti- 
tuted  it  a borough  by  charter,  fo  that  it  is  amongft  the  moll 
ancient  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  time  of  his 
fucceffor  Athelftan,  two  battles  appear  to  have  been  fought 
in  this  neighbourhood,  with  the  piratical  invaders,  already 
mentioned,  in  which  the  men  of  Malmefbury  difplayed  great 
valour,  and  in  confequence  received  a confirmation  of  their 
charter,  with  additional  privileges.  The  place  was  fubfe- 
quently  the  theatre  of  the  conteil,  which  king  Stephen  had 
to  maintain  againft  his  turbulent  barons,  as  well  as  againft  his 
competitor  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  latter  prince  having  laid 
fiege  to,  and  took  it  in  a very  Ihort  time,  together  with  the 
callle,  except  one  tower,  which  finding  too  (Irong  to  be 
taken  by  alfault,  he  blocked  it  up  with  the  view  of  reduc- 
ing it  by  famine,  and  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  attempts 
of  Stephen  to  produce  its  relief,  ultimately  effected  his  ob- 
ject. After  this  period  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurs  in 
the  hiftory  of  Malmefbury,  till  the  era  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  when  it  was  feveral  times  befieged  and 
taken  both  by  the  republicans  and  royalifts. 

This  town  is  built  on  a commanding  eminence,  peninfu- 
lated  by  two  ftreams  which  unite  to  form  the  lower  Avon. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  it  then 
contained  207  houfes,  and  1027  inhabitants,  of  whom  83 
were  returned  as  employed  in  different  branches  of  trade,  but 
this  mud  be  erroneous.  In  former  times  it  was  much  more 
extenfive  than  at  prefent,  many  of  the  flreets  defcribed  in 
old  records  being  totally  demolifhed.  The  principal  manu- 
facture carried  on  here  is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which 
it  was  famous  at  an  early  period,  but  a number  of  hands  are 
employed  in  the  leather  trade,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  parchments,  glue,  &c.  There  is  a weekly  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  one  alfo  on  the  laft  Tuefday  of  each  month, 
called  the  great  market.  Befides  the  churches  belonging 
to  the  eftabl'fhment,  there  are  four  places  of  public  worfhip 
appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  diffenters.  The  only  cha- 
ritable inftitutions  are  two  alms-houfes,  and  two  free 
fchools. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  original  charter  to 
this  town  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  confirmed  by 
his  fucceffor  Athelftan.  Charters  of  confirmation,  with  ad- 
ditional privileges,  were  likewife  beftowed  by  feveral  fuc- 
cecding  monarchs.  The  prefent  one  is  dated  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  and  by  virtue  of  it  the  government  is  veiled  in 
an  alderman,  a high  Reward,  twelve  capital  burgeffes,  and 
twenty-four  affiftants.  The  alderman  and  high  fteward,  or 
their  deputies,  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 

The  other  perfons  connected  with  the  borough  are  flyled 
landholders  and  commoners.  In  the  latter  charters  the  com- 
moners are  denominated  free-burgeffes,  and  conflitute  the 
loweft  members  of  the'corporation.  The  landholders  occu- 
py a fituation  between  them  and  the  affiftant  burgeffes,  and 
are  entitled  by  their  office  to  the  poffelfion  of  an  acre  of  land 
for  life.  Two  members  have  been  fent  by  this. borough  to 


parliament,  from  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
During  the  laft  century  it  was  celebrated  for  its  electioneer- 
ing contefts,  the  higher  branches  of  the  corporation  claim- 
ing the  exclufive  privilege  of  voting  at  elections,  while  the 
lower  members  maintained  their  title  to  participate  in  the  no- 
mination of  their  reprefentatives.  The  point,  however,  was 
finally  decided  by  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  the  year  1796,  in  favour  of  the  alderman  and  twelve  capital 
burgeffes,  who  will,  therefore,  probably  enjoy  their  pri- 
vileges henceforth  without  oppofition. 

Malmefbury  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
fufficiently  declare  its  former  greatnefs.  The  moft  extenfive 
and  important  of  thefe  is  the  abbey.  By  the  donations 
and  grants,  both  of  princes  and  private  individuals,  this  in- 
flitution  foon  rofe  into  great  celebrity.  The  church  w'as  built 
in  the  form  of  a crofs,  and  the  whole  buildings  are  faid  to  have 
covered  no  lefs  than  forty  five  acres  of  ground,  including  the 
garden  and  offices  belonging  to  the  monks.  The  church 
was  a noble  ftruCture  of  great  extent,  and  furmounted  by 
two  magnificent  towers,  one  of  which  ftood  in  the  middle  of 
the  tranfept,  and  the  other  at  the  weft  end.  This,  as  well 
as  every  other  portion  of  the  monaltery,  was  built  at  differ- 
ent times,  at  leaft  underwent  fuch  alterations  and  repairs 
as,  no  doubt,  changed  materially  the  original  edifice.  The 
wellern  front  is  faid  by  Brown  Willis  to  have  been  an  un- 
commonly fine  piece  of  architecture,  and  richly  adorned 
with  fculpture.  Over  the  entrance,  on  this  fide,  was  a very 
magnificent  window  filled  with  painted  glafs.  About  a 
fourth  of  the  building  only  now  remains.  Both  the  towers 
are  long  ago  levelled  with  the  ground,  that  at  the  weft  end 
having  been  battered  down  during  the  civil  wars,  when,  it  is 
probable,  the  cloifters  alfo  were  demolifhed,  as  no  trace  of 
them  can  be  difcovered  above  ground.  Part  of  a mofaic 
pavement,  however,  was  found  a few  yearsago,  in  agarden  to 
the  north-weft  of  the  church  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  form- 
ed the  floor  of  that  portion  of  the  monaltery.  The  fouthern 
porch  of  this  church  is  a truly  curious  and  interefting  fpe- 
cimen  of  ancient  architecture.  It  confifts  of  two  diftinCt 
divifions  ; an  exterior  arch,  or  coved  recefs,  with  a feries 
of  archivolt  mouldings,  charged  with  a great  variety  of 
fculptured  figures  in  baffo-relievo : within  this  is  a fquare 
apartment,  or  veftibule,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  large 
ftatues  in  baffo-relievo,  and  over  the  door  is  another  com- 
partment, faid  to  be  meant  to  reprefent  the  Deity  on  a 
throne,  fupported  by  angels,  and  juft  within  it  is  a'head,  fup- 
pofed to  reprefent  our  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns.  In  the 
interior,  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  fide  aifles  by  round  co- 
lumns, with  plain  capitals,  above  which  are  three  rows  of 
arches.  The  groins  in  the  vaulting  are  adorned  with  foliage 
and  heads.  On  this  altar-piece  are  carved  griffins,  dragons, 
and  other  grotefque  figures.  At  the  north-eaft  of  the 
church  Hands  a building,  denominated  the  abbot’s  houfe, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  a remnant  of  that  edifice. 

A particular  hiftory  and  defcription  of  the  abbey  church, 
with  feveral  plates,  illuftrative  of  its  architecture,  have  been 
publifhed  in  the  firft  yolume  of  Britton’s  “ Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.” 

The  remains  of  ihe  old  parifh  church  of  St.  Paul  ftands 
on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  cemetery,  and  oppofite,  on  the 
fame  fide,  is  the  old  vicarage  houfe.  The  building  called 
Chapel-houfe,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  town,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  conftituted  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  nunnery,  already 
mentioned.  The  White-lion  inn,  and  the  alms-houfe,  toge- 
ther with  the  workhoufe,  and  fome  other  buildings,  prefent 
remnants  of  more  ancient  ftruCture,  in  general  dedicated  to 
religious  purpofes,  or  connected  with  monaftic  eftablifhmcnts. 
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As  to  the  caftle,  erefted  by  Roger,  bifliop  of  Sarum,  as  vafia,  aHty  in  Peloponnefus,  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  whence 

fome  fuppofe  on  the  fcite  of  an  older  one,  no  traces  of  it  this  celeDrated  liquor  was  firft  brought. 

can  now  be  difcovered  with  any  certainty ; but  there  is  a well.  That  brought  from  Candia  is  now  efteemed  the  bell. 

Hill  called  the  Caftle-well,  which  probably  belonged  to  it.  Malmsey,  or  Malvify , is  alfo  the  name  of  a, kind  of  muf- 

In  the  market  place  Hands  a very  beautiful  market  crofs  of  cadine  wine  brought  from  Provence. 

Hone,  of  an  octangular  (hape,  and  much  enriched  with  a va-  MALNAIR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
ricty  of  fculpture.  About  a mile  fouth  from  the  town  lies  the  province  of  Sirhind;  40  miles  S.W.  of  Sirhind.  N. 

a field,  called  “ Cam’s  Hills,”  in  which  are  tws  enclofures,  lat.  30°  26'.  E.  long.  75s  25'. 

one  of  them  perfectly  fquare,  and  the  other  of  an  oblong  MALNOS,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Sir- 
ffiape,  both  of  which  are  ufually  efteemed  veftiges  of  a Ro-  hind  ; 20  miles  W.S.W.  of  Sirhind. 

man  encampment.  MALO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vincentin  ; 11  miles 

Malmefbury  no  lefs  claims  the  attention  of  the  biographer  W.  of  Vicenza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
than  of  the  antiquary,  fome  of  the  greateft  luminaries  of  of  Fonia. 

.remote  and  modern  times  having  been  born  here.  Among  Malo,  or  Maloes,  St.  a fea-port  town  of  France,  and 
the  more  ancient  worthies  may  be  reckoned  Meydulph,  principal  place  of  a diltrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille 
Aldhelm,  Johannes  Scotus,  and  Roger  le  Poer,  all  of  them  and  Vilaine,  fituated  on  a fmall  ifland  joined  to  the  conti- 
men  diftinguifhed  for  their  piety  and  learning.  William  of  nent  by  a mole,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a ftrong  fort.  Be- 
Malmefbury  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  hiftorians  this  fore  the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a biftiop  fuffragan  of 
country  can  boaft  of ; and  Thomas  Hobbs,  whatever  preju-  Tours,  who  was  lord  of  the  town.  The  harbour  is  large, 
dice  may  reply  to  the  affertion,  was  undoubtedly  a philofo-  and  much  frequented,  though  difficult  of  accefs  on  account 
pher  of  great  acutenefs.  He  it  was  who  laid  the  founda-  of  the  rocks  which  furround  it.  It  is  ftrong  by  its  fituation 
tion  of  that  moral  and  metaphyfical  fyftem,  the  illuilration  on  a peninfula,  connefted  with  the  land  by  a narrow  mole 


and  developement  of  which  have  bellowed  immortality  on 
the  names  of  Hartley,  Hume,  and  Prieltley.  Moffatt’s 
Hiftory,  See.  of  Malmelbury,  8vo.  1803. 

MALMIGNATTO,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  to  a fpecies  of 
animal,  or  large  infeft,  called  by  fome  tarantula , and  igno- 
rantly fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  tarantula  of  Apulia. 
(See  Tarantula.)  This  ifland  produces  neither  wolves, 
ferpents,  nor  many  other  of  the  mifehievous  and  deftruftive 
animals  which  infeft  the  neighbouring  countries  : but  it  pro- 
duces two  fpccies  of  this  venomous  infeft,  called  the  mal- 
mignatto  ; the  one  of  thefe  has  a round  body,  and  the  other 
an  oblong  one,  refembling  that  of  our  large  kind  of  ant  ; 
it  has  alfo  fix  legs,  not  eight,  and  never  makes  any  web  : 
from  all  which  it  appears  not  to  be  a fpider,  but  truly  of  the 
ant  kind,  though  a monftrous  fized  one,  and  very  venomous. 
The  round-bodied  kind,  by  its  bite,  occafions  violent  pains, 
a fenfation  of  coldnefs  and  cramps  all  over  the  body  ; and 
the  long-bodied  one  is  yet  more  venomous.  Its  fting  occa- 
fions an  immediate  lividnefs  of  the  fleffi,  with  intolerable 
cramps  and  convulfions  over  the  whole  body  ; fometimes  the 
natural  evacuations  by  ilool  and  urine  are  alfo  wholly  Hope 
by  it.  *The  cure,  in  both  cafes,  is  to  be  attempted  by  cut- 
ting and  cauterizing  the  wound,  and  dreffing  it  with  Ve- 
nice treacle,  as  alfo  by  giving  the  fame  in  large  dofes  dif- 
iolved  in  wine. 

MALMISCH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Viatka,  on  the  Viatka  ; 100  miles  S.  of 
Viatka  N.  lat.  c6  44'.  E.  long.  50°  14'. 

MALMO,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N lat.  63'  13'.  E.  long.  18  40'. 

MALMOE,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  reckoned  by 
fome  writers  the  capital  of  Scania  or  Schonen,  fituated  on 
the  Sound.  This  town  is  furrounded  with  walls,  moats,  and 
baftions,  and  is  defended  by  feveral  fortifications  and  a 
caftle  towards  the  lea.  Here  are  two  burgo-mafters,  a good 
fchool,  one  Swediih  and  one  German  church,  an  orphan- 
houfe,  a large  market-place,  fine  regular  ftreets,  and  fe- 
veral woollen  inanufaftures ; nine  miles  S.W  of  Lund. 
N.  lat  5J  36’  37'.  E.  long.  13°  1'  4''. 

MALMS  AS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  ; 23 
miles  W N.W.  of  Nykoping. 

MALMSEY,  or  Malvasy,  a rich  lufeious  kind  of 
wine  brought  from  Greece  or  Candia  ; fo  called  from  Mal- 
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about  fix  or  feven  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  by  the  de- 
fence of  250  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  its  ramparts. 
But  as  it  has  no  outworks,  its  fortifications  could  not  long 
refill  a regular  fiege  : its  ftrength  both  by  nature  and  art 
lies  towards  the  fea.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
againll  it,  at  different  times,  but  without  fuccefs.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a port  for  privateers,  and  on  this  account  has 
been  injurious  to  the  trade  of  England.  N.  lat.  48’  ?q'  2". 
W.  long.  2°  i1  26". 

MAlo-de-la-Lande,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Coutances.  The  place  contains  449,  and  the  can- 
ton 10,252  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  140  kiiiometres,  in 
13  communes. 

MALOBATHRUM,  among  the  Romans,  a precious 
kind  of  ointment,  brought  from  the  Indies  through  Syria 
to  Rome. 

MALOGOCZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftrian  Po- 
land, in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz  ; 60  miles  W.  of  San- 
domirz.  N lat.  50°  4'.  E.  long.  20°  18'. 

MALOGRANATUM.  See  Pomegranate. 

MALOIAROSL  AVETZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Aaluga  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Ka- 
luga. N.  lat.  55  . E.  long.  36  14'. 

MALOKE  i'SKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  F bollk  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Kamlkoi. 

M ALONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 18 
miles  S.  of  Madura. 

MALOOD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Ci- 
cacole;  16  miles  N.E.  of  Ganjam. 

M A LOPE,  in  Botany , is  thought  by  prefeffor  Martyn 
to  be  a corruption  of  a mallow. — Linn.  Gen.  355. 

Schreb.  467.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  799.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  3.  Juff.  272.  Cavan.  Diff  2.  84.  Desfont.  Atlant. 
v.  2.  120.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  583.  (Malacoides,  Tournef. 
t.  25.)  — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  Polyattdria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Columnifcra,  Linn.  Malvacea,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  double  ; outer  of  three, 
heart-fhaped,  acute,  permanent  leaves  ; inner  of  one  leaf, 
more  ereft,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five  ; inverfely  heart- 
ffiaped,  abrupt,  affixed  at  the  bafe  to  the  tube  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  united  below  into  a tube, 
feparate  and  loofe  above  ; anthers  nearly  kidney-fhaped. 
Pijl.  Germens  fuperior,  roundilh  ; ftyle  Ample,  the  length 
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•f  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  many,  {imple,  briftle-maped.  Pe- 
ric.  Capfules  roundilh,  of  many  cells,  equal  in  number  to 
the  ftigmas,  forming  a little  head.  Seeds  folitary,  kidney- 
fhaped. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  double,  the  outer  one  of  three  leaves. 
Capfules  irregularly  heaped  together,  fingle-feeded. 

1.  M.  malacoides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  974.  Cavan.  DifT. 
t.  27.  f.  1, — Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  undivided,  notched, 
fmooth  above.  Stalks  folitary,  axillary.  — A native  of  mea- 
dows in  Tufcany  and  Algiers. — Root  annual.  Sterne  reft, 
hairy,  rough.  Leaves  fomewhat  heart-lhaped  ; the  lower 
ones  obtufe  ; the  upper  generally  three-lobed.  Flowers 
rofe-coloured  ; the  petals  wedge-fhaped,  truncated.  Fruit 
colledted  into  a head,  like  the  blackberry. — The  whole  plant 
has  greatly  the  appearance  of  a mallow,  efpecially  in  the 
lhape  and  colour  of  its  flowers.  Desfontaines  notices  a va- 
riety of  this,  whofe  leaves  and  corolla  are  twice  the  ufual 
fize. 

2.  M.  parviflora.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
Nov.  fafc.  $4  105.  t.  50. — Calyx  Ample.  Leaves  almoft 
heart-fhaped,  even.  Peduncles  fcarcely  longer  than  the  pe- 
tiole. A native  of  Peru,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  Dom- 
bey. — Root  annual.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  much  branched, 
red,  villofe.  Leaves  alternate,  on  footftalks,  nerved,  bright 
green.  Flowers  axillary,  on  ftalks,  folitary,  occaflonally 
two  together,  purple. — Profeflor  Martyn  obferves  that 
**  there  are  other  Peruvian  fpecies  with  a Ample  calyx,  which 
might  therefore  conftitute  a diftin£t  genus.” 

3.  M.  multiflora.  Willd.  n.  2.  Cavan.  DifT.  2.  8j. — 
Leaves  roundilh,  undivided,  notched,  villofe.  Stalks  three 
or  four  together,  axillary. — A native  of  Spain. — Cavanilles 
defcribes  it  thus.  “ Stem  about  Ax  inches  high,  not  much 
branched.  Flowers  fmall  and  white.  Fruit  proportionably 
larger  than  in  the  other  fpecies.” 

4.  M.  trifida.  Willd.  n.  3.  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  27.  f.  2. 
— Leaves  oblong,  three-lobed,  pointed,  toothed,  fmooth. 
Stalks  folitary,  axillary. — Found  in  meadows  both  in  Spain 
and  Barbary. — Willdenow  fays  it  differs  from  the  lalt  in 
having  its  leaves  three-lobed,  more  acute,  and  thicker. 

Malope,  in  Gardening , contains  a plant  of  the  herba- 
ceous kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is,  the  betony- 
leaved  malope  (M.  malacoides.) 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafed  by  flow- 
ing the  feeds,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  deflgned  to 
remain,  as  it  does  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ; when  they 
are  flown  upon  a warm  border  in  Auguft,  the  plants  alfo 
frequently  ftand  through  the  winter,  and  flower  early  the 
following  feafon,  fo  as  to  produce  good  feeds } but  when 
fown  in  the  fpring,  this  is  rarely  the  cafe. 

It  is  moilly  necefiary  that  the  plants  fown  in  the  fpring  in 
pots  fliould  be  protected  in  winter  under  a frame.  They 
feldom  continue  longer  than  two  or  three  years  at  moil,  as 
good  plants. 

All  of  them  afford  variety  among  other  plants  in  the  bor- 
ders, clumps,  &c.  of  ornamented  grounds. 

MALOPINGOVSKOI,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ulling;  108  miles  N.  of  Ufting. 

MALORN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  N.  lat.  65  32'.  E.  long.  23°  27'. 

MALO- RUSS  IANS,  the  denomination  of  thofe  people 
who  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Do- 
netfk,  called  in  the  maps  Little  Ruffia.  They  are  defcnbed 
by  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels  in  Ruffia)  as  a race  much  fuperior 
to  the  Ruffians ; being  not  only  of  a better  afpecl,  but  more 
induftrious,  more  courageous,  more  cleanly,  and  more  polite. 
•With  regard  to  their  cleanlinefs,  a traveller  might  fancy  him- 
Si 


felf  t-anfporfed  from  Ruffia  to  Holland.  In  thei'  feature*, 
the  Malo-Ruffians  refemble  the  Coifacks  ; and  the  fimili- 
tude  which  both  bear  to  the  Poles,  feems  to  imply  a defcent 
from  a common  origin.  In  one  point,  however,  viz.  the 
love  of  liquo-,  the  Malo-Ruffians  are  unfortunately  a*  grofs 
delinquents  as  their  neighbours  to  the  eaftward. 

MALORY,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Mylore  ; 13  miles 
N.E.  of  Ouffoor 

MALOSCHANY,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Plkov  ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Pfkov. 

MALOUCA,  a town  of  Syria,  which  has  two  churches ; 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Damafcus. 

MALOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul ; 13 
miles  N.  of  Namatul. 

MALOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  ; feven  miles  E.  of  Gitfchin. 

MALOWPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 48 
miles  W.  of  Lucknow. 

MAL-PADDY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My  fore  ; n 
miles  W.  of  Tripatore. 

MALPARTIDA,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eftramadura,  containing  a population  of  about 
1300  inhabitants.  It  is  tolerably  well  built;  and  has  a 
handfome  parifti  church,  built  with  granite,  fupplied  from 
an  adjacent  quarry  ; about  three  miles  from  Placentia. 

MALPAS,  a mountain  of  France,  through  which  the 
Languedoc  canal  pafles. 

Malpas,  a market  town  and  parilh  in  the  hundred  of 
Broxton,  and  county  palatine  of  Chefter,  England.  It  is 
Atuated  on  a lofty  eminence  at  a Ihort  diftance  from  the 
river  Dee.  The  name  of  this  place  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  term  Mala-platea,  illuftrative  of  the  deep, 
narrow,  and  intricate  road  by  which  it  was  anciently  ap- 
proached. The  manor  was  one  of  the  baronies  granted,  at 
the  time  of  the  conqueft,  to  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chefter, 
from  whom  the  prefent  noble  family  of  Cholmondeley  is 
defcended.  The  magnificent  caftle  by  which  it  wras  adorned 
for  feveral  centuries,  is  now  fo  entirely  demolifhed,  that 
fcarcely  a veftige  of  it  can  be  difcovered.  * Three  ftreets, 
tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
town,  which,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
1801,  contained  191  houfes,  and  906  inhabitants.  In  the 
church  is  a vault,  appropriated  as  the  burying  place  of  the 
earls  of  Cholmondeley,  who  derive  their  title  of  vifcount 
from  this  town.  The  living  is  a redtory,  and  being  very  va- 
luable, is  divided  into  two  portions,  fupporting  two  redlors, 
and  the  like  number  of  curates.  Malpas  has  a free-grammar- 
fchool  and  alms-houfe,  both  of  which  wrere  founded  by  fir 
Randle  Brereton.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Cholmondeley 
Hall,  the  magnificent  manfion  of  earl  Cholmondeley,  a mo- 
dern building,  feated  on  a pleafant,  and  fomewhat  elevated 
fcite.  The  ancient  ftrufture,  though  venerable  in  appear- 
ance, and  moated  round,  was  a very  difagreeable  relidence, 
from  being  placed  in  a low  and  marfhy  fituation.  Lyfons’s 
Magna  Britannia,  vol  ii.  4to. 

MALPICA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 16  miles  S S.E.  of  Cartel  Branco. 

MALPICO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  fea- 
coaft  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Corunna. 

MALP1EV,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 25  mile* 
W.  of  Toledo. 

MALPIGHI,  Marcello,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
Italian  naturalift,  was  born  at  Crevalcuore,  near  Bologna,  in 
1628.  Having  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
which  he  felected  for  his  profeffion  by  the  advice  of  Natalis, 
his  tutor  in  philofophy,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  ana- 
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’tomy  with  great  zeal  under  Maffari,  who  had  a fchool  for 
diffedlion  in  his  own  houfe.  He  foon  became  diftinguifhed  by 
•the  philofophical  fpirit  of  obfervation  with  which  he  puriued 
his  enquiries,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  natural  knowledge  was 
accompanied  with  lingular  modelly.  His  merit  procured 
him,  in  1653,  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  medicine,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  profeffor  of  phyfic,  in  the  univerfity  of  Bo- 
logna, in  1656  : foon  after  which  he  was  invited  to  Pifa  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand  II.  This  prince, 
partly  from  his  own  hereditary  talle,  and  partly  at  the  in fti- 
gation  of  his  accomplifhed  brother,  the  cardinal  Leopold  de 
Medici,  was  very  defirous  of  encouraging  the  arts  and 
fciences  in  his  dominions.  Here  he  formed  a friendfhip  with 
the  celebrated  Borelli,  to  whofe  communications  he  ac- 
•knowlcd  ;es  himfelf  indebted  for  the  difeovery  of  the  futility 
of  the  phdofophy  of  the  fchools,  and  of  the  neceflity  of  ex- 
periment as  the  fo'e  foundation  of  a true  philofophy.  The 
air  of  Pifa,  however,  did  not  agree  with  Malpighi,  whofe 
health  was  always  delicate,  arid  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Bologna  in  1659,  where  he  was  immediately  re-appointed  to 
the  profed'orfkip  of  medicine.  Here  he  refumed  his  inquiries 
with  great  diligence,  and  was  the  fir tt  who  employed  the  mi- 
crofcope  in  examining  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  1662, 
•on  the  death  of  Caltelli  at  Medina,  Malpighi  was  invited 
by  the  magillracy  to  fucceed  him  as  profeffor  of  medicine  in 
that  fchool,  with  a large  falary.  He  occupied  this  poll 
almolt  four  years  with  confiderable  reputation  ; but  as  he 
paid  little  refpett  to  the  dodtrines  of  the  Galenitts  and  Ara- 
bians, and  excited  much  jealoufy  in  his  colleagues,  he  be- 
came involved  in  controverlies,  which  rendered  his  life  very 
uneafy.  He  therefore  refolved  to  return  to  Bologna  in 
1666,  and  accepted  the  offers  of  his  countrymen  to  continue 
among  them,  notwithftanding  the  prefling  invitations  which 
he  received  from  Mefllna  to  refume  his  chair  in  that  city. 
His  anatomical  purfuits  now  occupied  a great  portion  of  his 
time,  at  a villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna  ; and  his  reputa- 
tion extended  throughout  Europe,  as  a philofophical  in- 
quirer ; fo  that,  in  1669,  he  was  defied  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  ; which  body  afterwards  teftilied 
their  regard  for  him  by  printing  his  works  at  its  own  expence. 
At  Bologna,  he  continued  to  teach  others,  and  to  inftrudl 
himfelf,  with  great  reputation,  till  the  year  1691.  Car- 
dinal Pignatelli,  who  had  known  him,  during  his  own  refi- 
dcnce  as  legate  at  Bologna,  being  that  year  raifed  to  the 
papacy,  by  the  name  of  Innocent  XII-.  chofe  Malpighi  for 
his  chief  phyfician  and  chamberlain.  The  latter  of  courfe 
gave  up  his  academical  appointments,  and  removed  to  Rome, 
where,  having  previoufly  fuffered  from  gout  and  nephritic 
complaints,  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  the  palace  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  November  29th,  1694,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  embalmed,  and  conveyed  to  Bologna, 
where  they  were  interred  with  great  funeral  honours  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  and  a ftatue  was  eredled  to  his  me- 
mory. He  was  married  to  the  After  of  his  preceptor  Mar- 
fan ; but  left  no  ifl'ue.  Malpighi  is  deferibed  as  a man  of  a 
ferious  and  melancholy  temperament,  which  is  confirmed  by 
his  portrait  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Society  at  So- 
merfet  houfe.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  fure  ground  of  experience  and  obfervation, 
ever  candid  in  his  acknowledgments  to  tbofe  who  had  given 
him  any  information,  and  devoid  of  all  oftentation  or  preten- 
tion on  the  fcore  of  his  own  merits.  He  ranks  very  high 
among  the  philofophers  of  the  phyliological  age  in  which 
he  lived,  the  age  of  Harvey,  of  Redi,  of  Rudbeck,  and  of 
Bartholin,  when  nature  began  to  be  ftudied  inllead  of  books, 
and  the  dreams  of  the  fchools  gave  place  to  pradtical  enqui- 
ries and  obfervation?.  Hence  arole  the  difeoveries  of  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood,  the  abforbent  fyftem  of  the  animal 
body,  and  the  true  theory  of  generation.  To  fuch  im- 
provements the  inveftigations  of  Malpighi,  relative  to  the 
anatomy  and  transformation  of  infedls,  particularly  the  filk- 
worm,  and  the  developement  of  the  chick  in  the  egg,  lent 
no  fmall  aid.  From  thefe  enquiries  he  was  led  to  the  ana- 
tomy and  phyfiology  of  plants,  in  which  he  is  altogether  an 
original,  as  well  as  a very  profound,  obferver.  His  line  of 
ihidy  was  the  fame  as  that  of  Grew,  but  thefe  philofophers 
laboured  independent  of  each  other,  and  their  frequent  coin- 
cidence evinces  the  accuracy  of  both.  See  Grew. 

The  firlt  work  which  he  publiflied  in  t 66 1 , and  which 
was  afterwards  frequently  reprinted,  comprifed  his  microfco- 
pical  obfervations  relative  to  the  intimate  ftrudture  of  the 
lungs,  and  was  entitled  “ Obfervationes  Anatomies  dc  Pul- 
monibus,”  fol.  He  publiflied  feparate  tradls  concerning 
the  brain,  the  tongue,  the  external  organ  of  touch,  the 
omentum,  throat,  and  the  adipofe  dudls,  between  the  years 
1661  and  1665 ; and  fubfequently,  other  trails  refpedling  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  vifeera,  the  kidnies,  fpleen,  liver,  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  See. 

Malpighi  became  a fellow  of  our  Royal  Society,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  1669,  in  which  year  his  effay 
“ de  formatione pulli  in  ovo”  was  tirft  printed,  at  London,  in 
quarto,  as  well  as  his  remarks  on  the  “ Bombyx ” or  filk- 
worm,  and  “ He  Glandulis  conglobatis,”  forming  his  three 
“ Differtationes  Epiftolics.”  His  “ Anatoms  Plantarum 
addreffed  to  the  Royal  Society,  accompanied  by  obferva- 
tions on  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  was  publiflied  by  that 
learned  body  in  folio,  with  many  plates,  in  1675  ar*d  1679. 
His  works  were  republifhed  at  London  in  1686,  making  two 
folio  volumes  ; and  more  corredtly  at  Amiterdam,  in  1687, 
qto.  and  a polthumous  volume  appeared  here,  accompanied 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  in  1697,  of  which  a re-impreflion 
was  given  at  Venice,  and  another  at  Ley-den,  the  enfuing 
year.  Some  other  differtations  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Bib- 
liotheca Anatomica,”  publiflied  by  Le  Clerc  and  Marget 
at  Geneva  in  1685  ; efpecially  “ De  Cornuum  Vegetatione,” 
“ De  Utero  et  Viviparorum  Avis  and  “ Epiftols  quasdam 
circa  illam  de  ovo  differtationem.”  His  only  medical  work, 
“ Confultationum  Medicir.alium  Centuria  prima,”  was  edited 
by  Gafpari,  in  1713,  4to.  Patau.  He  is  not,  indeed,  dif- 
tinguifhed as  a pradlitioner,  but  lie  deferves  praife  for  point- 
ing out  the  mifehiefs  of  blood-letting,  in  the  malignant  epi- 
demics prevalent  in  Italy  in  his  time.  An  edition  of  the 
whole  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1733,  in  folio, 
by  Gavinelli. 

The  merits  of  Malpighi  as  a vegetable  anatomift  are  of  the 
higheft  and  mod  original  kind.  The  ftrudlure  and  compo- 
nent parts  of  plants  had  been  little  attended  to  before  he  en- 
tered upon  his  enquiries.  His  illuftrations  of  their  anatomy, 
as  well  as  of  their  external  configuration,  even  of  fuch  of 
their  difeafes  as  arife  from  the  attacks  of  infects,  whence  the 
various  kinds  of  galls  are  formed,  (fee  Galls,)  are  all  no 
lefs  faithful  than  original.  As  a vegetable  phyllologift,  too, 
he  doubtlefs  advanced  very  far  ; and  that  fubjedl  being  fo 
entirely  new  when  he  and  Grew  entered  upon  it,  nothing 
could  he  more  unjuft  than  to  complain  of  the  errors  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  The  principal  of  thefe,  however, 
requires  to  be  mentioned.  They  both  conceived  the  woody 
fibres  of  plants  to  tranfmit  the  fap,  though  no  perforation 
could  be  difeovered  in  them.  If  this  hypothefis  now  excite 
our  wonder,  we  mull  recollect  that  no  lefs  a philofopher  than 
Du  Hamel  adopted,  and  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  fup- 
port,  the  lame  opinion.  Grew  went  a ftep  nearer  the  truth 
than  Malpighi,  when  he  obferved  what  they  both  took  for 
trachea , or  air-veffels,  to  be  fometimcs  filled  with  fap  ; but 
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"he  did  not  hence  corredf  his  original  idea,  of  thofe  fpiral- 
coated  veffels  being  the  lungs  of  plants,  nor  were  they,  till 
very  lately,  known  to  be  the  real  fap-veffels,  or  arteries  of 
the  vegetable  frame.  (See  Circulation  of  Sap,  Grew, 
and  Du  Hamel.)  Malpighi  Opera.  Hall.  Bibl.  Bot. 
Dryandr.  Bibl.  Banks.  Diet.  Eloy  Diet.  Hilt,  de  la 
Med. 

MALPIGHIA,  in  Botany , was  named  by  Plumierin 
commemoration  of  the  fcientific  attainments  of  Marcel'o 
Malpighi,  profefTor  of  medicine  at  Bologna,  the  celebrated 
vegetable  anatom  ill ; fee  the  lad  article.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
46.  t.  36.  Linn.  Gen.  227.  Schreb.  306  and  803.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  731.  Mart.  Mill.  Did).  v.  3.  Ait.  Horf. 
Kevv.  ed.  3.  v.  3.  102.  Juff.  253.  Cavan.  Diff.  8.  405. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  381.  — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Tri- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata , Linn.  Malpighia , JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  deeply  five- 
cleft,  eredl,  very  fmall,  permanent,  converging  ; with  two 
honey-bearing,  oval,  gibbous  glands,  adhering  to  three,  four, 
or  to  all  the  fegments,  on  the  outlidc  at  the  bottom.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  orbicular,  large,  plaited,  fringed,  fpreading, 
concave  ; with  long,  linear  claws.  Stain.  Filaments  ten, 
awl-fhaped,  fhort,  ered),  forming  a cylinder,  combined  at 
the  bafe  ; anthers  ovate,  or  rather  heart-fiiaped.  FIJI.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyles  three,  two,  or  only  one,  fhort  ; 
ftigmas  globofe.  Peric.  Drupa  globofe,  torulofe,  large, 
one-celled.  Seeds  three  or  two,  bony,  oblong,  obtufe,  an- 
gular, fingle-celled  ; occafionally  folitary,  globofe,  and  three- 
celled.  Kernels  oblong,  obtufe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  very  deeply  five-cleft,  with 
two  honey-bearing  pores  at  the  bafe  of  the  fegments  exter- 
nally. Petals  five,  roundifh,  with  claws.  Filaments  co- 
hering at  the  bafe.  Drupa  of  one  cell,  with  three  feeds. 

Obf.  Mofl  authors  have  deferibed  the  calyx  of  Malpig- 
hia as  compofed  of  five  leaves,  but  it  is  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  of  one  leaf  only,  very  deeply  cloven. — We  find  nine 
fpecies  in  Linnaeus,  thirteen  in  the  new  edition  of  Hortus 
Kewenfis,  and  twenty  in  Willdenow,  from  which, we  felcdt 
the  following  as  fufficiently  iliuilrative  of  the  genus.  Many 
of  them  are  beautifully  figured  in  Jacquin’s  works. 

M.  glabra.  Smooth-leaved  Barbadoes  Cherry.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  609.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  813. — Leaves  ovate,  entire, 
fmooth.  Peduncles  umbellated. — A native  of  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  its  acid  pulpy 
fruit,  in  fize  and  fhape  fomewhat  refembling  our  cherries. 
Jacquin  fays  that  the  fruit  is  ufually  made  into  a preferve 
with  fugar,  but  that  he  has  eaten  it  in  a crude  ftate  without 
fuffering  any  inconvenience.  This  tree  flowers  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen 
feet,  feldom  however  exceeding  ten  feet  in  this  country. 
Trunk  eredl,  delicately  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  nearly 
feffile.  Flowers  in  terminal,  axillary  clutters,  of  a beautiful 
pink  colour,  and  fvveetly-fcented,  fomewhat  like  a jafmine. 

M.  palytlach'ia.  Many-fpiked  Barbadoes  Cherry.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  103.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  604.— 
Leaves  entire,  oblong,  fmooth,  Alining,  with  two  glands 
at  the  bafe  underneath.  Clufters  axillary.  Flower-ftalks 
with  one  gland.  — A native  of  Trinidad,  and  one  of  thofe 
fplendid  plants  fent  over  by  lord  Seaforth  when  he  was  go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes.  It  flowered  in  the  ftove  of  A.  B. 
Lambert,  efq.  at  Boyton,  in  Wlltfhire,  in  the  month  of 
April,  whence  Andrews’s  figure  was  taken  — A Jh  ub  of 
free  growth.  Branches  twiggy,  covered  with  a brownifh 
bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  large  and  handlome,  on  filky  briltly 
ftalks.  Flowers  in  a fpiked  clutter,  yellow,  appearing  in 
November,  but  not  expanding  ritythe  fpring. 
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M.  glandulifera.  Quadriglandular  Malpighia.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  103.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3.  t.  469.  — Leaves 
elliptic-ovate,  acute,  undulated,  downy,  with  four  glands 
at  the  bafe  underneath.  Clufters  axillary  on  uniglandular 
ftalks.— A native  of  woods  in  the  Caraccas,  flowering  in 
our  (loves  about  July  or  Auguft,  but  never  bearing  fruit.— 
This Jlsrub  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  branched.  I.eaves  op- 
polite,  on  fhort  footftalks,  from  three  to  five  i aches  long. 
Clujlers  axillary,  folitary.  Petals  yeliow,  crifped  at  their 
edges,  with  furrowed  claws  and  roundifh  borders. 

M.  urens.  Stinging  Barbadoes  Cherry,  or  Cowhage 
Cherry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  609.  Cavan.  DifT.  S.  t.  236.  f.  1. 
(Mefpilus  americana;  Tournef.  Inft.  642.) — Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  with  rigid,  decumbent  briltles  underneath.  Stalks 
fingle-flowered,  aggregate.— Native  of  South  America, 
flowering  from  July  to  October. — Stem  about  three  feet 
high,  covered  with  a brownifh  bark,  much  branched.  Leaves 
acutely  pointed,  feffile,  very  finely  clothed  beneath  with  de- 
prefled  needle-like  bridles.  Flowers  ofi  a light  purple  co- 
lour, on  long,  (lender  ftalks,  four,  five,  or  fix  together  in  a 
fort  of  whori.  Seed  not  perfected  in  England. 

M.  crajfifolia.  Thick-leaved  Barbadoes  Cherry.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  610.  Brown.  Jam.  231.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  1S2. — 
Leaves  obovate,  acute,  entire,  downy  beneath.  Clufters 
terminal.— Found  in  the  Weft  India  Hands,  and  it  Guiana. 
— I he  trunk  of  this  tree  is  fixteen  feet  or  more  in  height, 
branched  at  the  fummit.  Leaves  oppofite,  thick,  fomewhat 
rigid,  fmooth  and  green  above,  downy  and  rnfty-coloured 
beneath.  Flowers  in  a long,  terminal,  cindered  fpike,  yel- 
low. Among  the  Caribbees  this  plant  is  called  Moureila. 

M.  volubilis.  Twining  Barbadoes  Cherry.  Ait.  Hort. 
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Branches  twining.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  fhining.  Clufters 
corymbofe,  terminal. — A native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  flower- 
ing is  our  (loves  during  the  Autumn.  — Stem  fhrubby.  Bari 
belet  with  warty  excrefcences,  of  an  extremely  fmall  fize. 
Leaves  oppofite,  drooping,  on  weak,  Hattifn  footftalks. 

Flowers  chiefly  terminal,  yellow,  of  very  fhort  duration. 

“ This  fhrub  (fays  Dr.  Sims)  is  known  in  our  nurferies  by 
the  name  of  Hinea  reclinata,  but  does  not  at  all  correfpond 
with  the  character  of  that  plant  in  Jaequin's  Hifloria  Stir- 
plum  Amcricanarum 

M.  coecigera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  61 1.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  470. 
— Leaves  fubovate,  toothed,  or  fpiuous. — Found  alfointhe 
Weft  Indies. — Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  branched. 
Leaves  lucid,  cut  off  apparently  at  the  ends,  thorny.  Flowers 
lateral,  on  fingle-flowered  Jlalks,  pale  bhifh-eoloured. 

Profeffor  Martyn  has  added  five  fpecies  from  Jacquin, 
which  are  unnoticed  by  other  authors,  though  perhaps  com- 
prehended by  them.  Thefe  are  called  martinicenfts , diphyl- 
la,  odorata,  grandifo/ia,  and  altijjima. — Jacquin  fays  alfo  that 
the  fruits  of  feveral  fpecies  of  Malpighia  are  gathered  pro- 
mifcuoufly  and  eaten  in  the  Weft  Indies  They  have  a pica- 
fant  acid  flavour,  which  is  always  grateful  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  hot  climates.  M.  glabra  however  is  mod  e deemed  on 
this  account. — This  genus  is  well  deferving  of  at.ention 
from  cultivators  poffeffed  of  (loves  or  hot-h  ufes,  becanfe 
many  of  its  fpecies  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  and  con- 
tinue flowering  from  December  to  March,  when  there  is  the 
greateft  fcarcity  of  other  flowers. 

Malpighia,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
exotic,  evergreen,  fhrubby  kind  for  the  Hove,  of  which 
the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  fmoo' h-leaved  Barbadoes 
cherry  (M.  glabra)  ; the  pomegranate-leaved  Barbadoes 
cherry  (M.  punicifolia)  ; the  Hinging  Barbadoes  cherry 
(M.  urens)  ; the  narrow-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry  (M.  an- 
guftifolia)  ; the  Alining  -leaved  Barbadoes  cherry  (M.  niti- 
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da);  the  thick-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry  (M.  craffifolia) ; the 
mullein-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry  ( M.  verbafcifolia)  ; and  the 
fcarlet  grain-bearing  Barbadoes  cherry  (M  coccigera). 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  forts  of  plants  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  fovving  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  in  pots  of  light 
rich  earth,  and  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  a few  inches  in  growth  they  fhould  be 
planted  out  into  feparate  finall  pots,  re-plunging  them  in  a 
bark  hot-bed  in  the  Hove  ; where  they  Ihould  remain  the  two 
firlt  winters,  being  afterwards  placed  in  a dry  Hove,  and 
kept  in  a moderate  warmth,  water  being  occalionally  given 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a time. 

They  all  afford  ornament  among  collections  of  plants  of 
fimilar  kinds  in  hot-houfes. 

MALPIGHIiE,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  the  principal 
genus  among  them,  a natural  order  of  plants,  the  67th  in 
Juffieu’s  fyltem,  or  feventh  of  his  thirteenth  clafs.  For  the 
characters  of  this  clafs,  fee  Geuania  and  Guttiferaj.  The 
M alpighie  are  thus  defined. 

Calyx  in  live  deep  diviiions,  permanent.  Petals  five,  al- 
ternate with  the  calyx,  furnilhed  with  claws,  and  inferted 
into  a glandular  difk  placed  under  the  germen.  Stamens  ten, 
inferted  into  the  fame  difk,  five  of  them  oppofitc  to  the  pe- 
tals, the  five  alternate  ones  oppofite  to  the  legments  of  the 
calyx  ; the  filaments  are  fometimes  united  at  their  bafe,  an- 
thers rouudifii.  Germen  either  limple  or  three-lobed  ; ftyles 
three;  lligmas  three  or  fix.  Fruit  either  confi  fling  of  three 
capfules,  or  of  three  cells,  thccapfules  or  cells  fingle-feeded. 
Corculum  deftitute  of  albumen,  with  a ftraight  radicle,  the 
lobes  reflexed  at  their  bafe.  The  plants  are  either  fmall  trees 
or  ftirubs.  Leaves  oppofi'e,  fimple,  with  more  or  lefs  ap- 
pearance of  ftipulas.  Flower-flails  fometimes  terminal, 
more  frequently  axillary,  either  fingle-flowered  and  feveral 
together,  or  folitary  and  manv- flowered,  the  flowers  either 
loinewhat  umbellate,  or  fpiked,  or  panicled,  their  partial 
{talks  being,  for  the  mod  part,  jointed  in  the  middle,  and 
furnilhed  there  with  a pair  of  fmall  feales. 

The  liril  feCtion,  with  a three-lobed  germen,  and  a fruit 
of  three  capfules,  contains  Banijleria  and  Triopteris. 

The  fecoud  feCtion,  with  a fimple  germen  and  fruit,  confifls 
of  Malpighia  alone  ; fee  the  preceding  article. 

A thiid  feCtion,  of  genera  allied  to  the  above,  comprifesTV/'- 
gonia  of  Aublet,  and  Erythronium  of  Browne  and  Linnseus. 

Cavanilles  refers  the  genera  of  this  order  to  the  clafs  Mo- 
■nadelphia  of  Linnaeus,  on  account  of  a flight,  and  by  no 
means  univerfal,  combination  of  the  bafesof  their  filaments  ; 
or  rather  perhaps  from  the  infertion  of  thofe  parts  into  one 
common  annular  difk  or  receptacle.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  not  only  forcing  nature,  but  to  lead  to  much  inconve- 
nience in  practice.  It  is  the  error  of  thofe  who,  undertak- 
ing the  fludy  or  explanation  of  any  particular  tribe,  or  fa- 
mily, of  natural  productions,  ara  ever  delirous  of  augment- 
ing it  by  all  poifible  means,  and  perhaps,  with  prejudiced 
eyes,  fee  alinoil  every  thing  as  appertaining  to  their  favourite 
fubjeCt. 

MALPLAQUET,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Hainaut, 
famous  for  a battle  fought  there  Sept.  11,  1709,  between 
the  aides  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  under  marfhals  Villers 
and  Boufflers.  Victory  was  valiantly  and  obflinately  con- 
telled  ; till  at  length  the  field  of  battle  was  abandoned  to  the 
confederates,  who  loll  on  this  occafion  20,000  of  their 
bed  troops,  whereas  the  vanquilhed  enemy  did  not  lofe  half 
the  number  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Mons. 

MALPOLON,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
lerpent  found  in  the  lfland  of  Ceylon,  and  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  red  marks  in  the  form  of  liars. 
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M AL*SARA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a manifeflation  of 
the  goddefs  Parvati  to  accompany  her  lord  Siva,  in  his  avata- 
ra,  or  incarnation,  under  the  name  and  form  of  Kandeh  Rao, 
whieh  fee.  She  and  her  lord  are  very  popular  deities  in  the 
country  of  the  Mahrattas,  where,  at  the  elegant  temple  of 
Jejury,  they  are  propitiated  by  numerous  pilgrims.  (See 
Jejuuy.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  tales  re- 
lated of  this  avatara  are  extenfively  known,  or  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  any  very  ancient  books. 

MALSCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Ba- 
den ; ten  miles  E.  of  Spire. 

MALSESENA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe  ; 18 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Verona. 

MALSKAR,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
N.  lat.  61  5J'.  E.  long.  210  7'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  on  the 
E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i“  55'.  E.  long. 
2iD  7'. 

MALT,  in  Agriculture,  a name  applied  to  barley,  after 
it  has  undergone  the  procefs  of  malting  ; as  by  this  means  it 
becomes  fit  for  making  ale,  beer,  or  other  fimilar  liquors. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  foil  on  which  barley  grows  makes  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  grain,  and  that  the  barley 
fitteft  for  malt  is  that  which  grows  on  a rich,  light,  or  gra- 
velly foil,  and  which  has  been  railed  from  feed  brought  from 
a farm  of  a different  foil  and  fituation.  The  fulleft  and 
largeft  grained  parts  of  fuch  crops  fhould  be  chofen  for 
making  malt.  It  fhould  be  heavy,  and  perfectly  found,  and 
fuch  as  has  not  fullered  any  accident  in  the  field.  Its  being 
a very  little  heated  in  the  mow  is  by  fome  confidered  rather 
an  advantage,  as  the  grain  will  be  more  equally  dried,  and 
will  confequently  the  more  equally  imbibe  water  ; but  when 
it  lias  been  fo  much  hurt  in  the  mow  as  to  look  blackifh  when 
broken  at  the  thick  eud,  it  is  unfit  to  make  good  malt.  It 
is  alfo  found  by  experience,  that  barley  taken  immediately 
from  the  field  does  not  malt  fo  kindly  as  that  which  has  been 
fome  time  in  the  houfe  or  mow.  And  particular  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  it  is  free  from  the  feeds  of  weeds ; for  thefe 
in  the  malting  are  apt  to  give  the  grain  a bad  talte,  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  got  rid  of. 

It  is  noticed  that  in  the  procefs  of  germination,  all  the 
principles  of  the  grain  are  put  in  adtion.  The  heat  which 
it  undergoes  feparates  and  divides  its  parts  ; and  the  vifeidity 
which  it  before  poffeffed,  is  removed  or  converted  into  a 
fweet  principle,  or  fugar. 

But  in  order  to  its  being  malted,  the  barley  is  put  into  a 
ciflerrt  lined  with  lead  or  ftone,  and  covered  with  water  about 
fix  inches  deep  above  the  barley,  to  give  room  for  its  fwell- 
ing.  All  the  good  grains  fink  in  the  water,  but  after  ftir- 
ring  it,  the  imperfedt  or  dillempered  ones  rife  to  the  furface. 
Thefe  ffiould  be  fkimmed  off,  and  given  to  poultry  or  hogs, 
for  they  will  never  make  good  malt.  By  the  water’s  gaining 
admittance  into  the  barley,  a great  quantity  of  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled, as  appears  from  the  number  of  bubbles  which  rife  on 
the  furface. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  barley  to  be  left  in  the  water  two  or 
three  days,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  drynefs  of  the  grain.  A judgment  is  form- 
ed that  grain  is  fully  faturated  with  water,  from  its  appear- 
ing turgid,  and  eafily  giving  way  to  an  iron  rod,  dropped 
perpendicularly  into  it.  Or,  by  taking  a corn  from  the 
middle  of  the  ciltern,  and  holding  it  fteadily,  by  the  two  ends, 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  ; preffing  it  gently,  and 
if  it  continues  firm  when  fo  prefled,  and  the  fkin  does  not 
break,  it  nuift.  foak  longer  ; but  if  it  crulhes  together  and 
feels  mellow,  and  the  flein  crack,  it  is  watered  enough. 
Nicety  in  this  is  a material  point,  and  can  be  learnt  only  by- 
experience.  If  the  grain  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  remain  too 
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long  in  the  water,  it  would  begin  to  lofe  part  of  its  fweet. 
nefs.  When  it  has  been  deeped  fufficiently,  the  water  is 
drawn  off. 

And  the  water  ufed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  that  of  a 
clear  running  dream,  or  rain-water ; or  if  fucli  cannot  be 
had,  pond-vvater,  provided  it  be  fweet  and  clean,  will  do 
very  well ; or  pump-water,  which  fhould  be  rendered  foft, 
if  it  be  naturally  hard.  If  the  water  made  ufe  of  is  any 
way  tainted,  it  communicates  to  the  malt  a tafte  which  it 
never  lofes. 

When  taken  from  the  cidern,  the  barley  is  laid  in  a regu- 
lar heap,  where  it  mud  remain  thirty  hours,  or  till  it  con- 
tracts a heat.  It  mult  then  be  worked  in  one  or  more  heaps, 
and  turned  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ; and  as  it  comes,  as  its  fpiring  is  com- 
monly termed,  the  heap  mult  be  fpread  thinner  to  cool  it, 
led  it  be  heated  too  much,  and  the  germination  be  carried  on 
too  fad.  The  turning  of  it  mud  be  continued  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  flow  in  growth,  fo  that  it  may  be  brought 
tolerably  dry  to  the  Ikin.  When  the  fpires  begin  to  deaden, 
the  couch  mud  be  thickened  again,  and  often  turned,  that 
the  growth  of  thefprout  may  not  revive.  At  this  time  the 
fpire  fhould  be  near  piercing  through  the  outer  fkin  of  the 
barley  ; .as  if  it  grows  quite  out,  the  drength  of  the  malt 
will  be  too  much  confumed.  After  the  malt  is  made  thus 
far,  the  common  practice  is  to  lay  it  at  once  on  the  kiln  : 
but  the  bed  way  is  to  gather  it  all  up  in  one  heap,  to  let  it 
lie  in  that  date  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  to  turn  it  every 
fourth  hour  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  No 
perfon  fhould  be  differed  to  tread  on  the  malt  with  their 
fhoes  while  it  is  on  the  floor,  becaufe  many  grains  are  inevi- 
tably briefed  thereby,  and  thefe,  vegetating  no  longer,  af- 
ford the  roots  of  the  other  grains  a fubdance  into  which  they 
extend  their  fibres,  and  are  by  that  means  entangled  in 
bunches  : and  befides  this,  the  bruifed  corn  acquires  a de- 
gree of  putrefaction  which  taints  the  liquor  made  from  the 
malt.  Equal  care  fhould  alfo  be  taken,  that  the  grain  he 
not  bruifed  by  any  other  means. 

According  to  fome,  the  time  mod  proper  for  malting  is, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  fuch,  that  the  grain 
naturally  begins  to  germinate.  EIow  far  the  limits  may  be 
extended,  experience  alone  can  determine.  The  warmer  the 
weather  is,  the  greater  mud  be  the  difadvantage  under  which 
the  maltfler  labours  ; becaufe  the  motion  of  the  fluids  is  then 
fo  drong,  that  the  procefs  goes  on  too  quick,  and  the  finer 
parts  are  apt  to  fly  off,  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
indead  of  a fweet,  the  malt  inclines  to  a bitter  tade.  This 
is  fo  univerfally  experienced,  that  brewers  carefully  avoid 
purchafing  what  is  termed  latter  made  malt. 

The  grain  thus  prepared  for  drying  is  fpread  on  the  kiln, 
where,  meeting  with  a heat  greater  than  is  fuited  to  vege- 
tation, its  farther  growth  is  flopped.  It  is  fpread  on  the 
kiln  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  turned  every  three  or 
four  hours.  The  laying  of  it  thicker  is  attended  with  in- 
conveniences, among  wdiich  is  particularly  its  being  unequally 
dried  ; and  therefore  that  fliould  be  avoided.  The  drength 
and  duration  of  the  fire  are  different,  according  as  the  malt  is 
intended  to  be  dried  pale,  amber,  or  browh.  The  pale  malt 
requires  more  leifure,  and  lefs  fire,  than  the  amber  or  brown. 
Pale  and  amber  malt  are  dried  with  coke  or  culm,  which 
not  emitting  any  fmoke,  give  it  a brighter  colour,  and  do 
hot  communicate  that  bad  flavour  which  it  has  when  dried 
with  wood,  draw,  See.  Coke  is  bed,  as  it  affords  a fieady 
and  condant  heat,  whereby  the  malt  is  dried  more  uniformly. 
Where  wood,  or  any  vegetable  fuel  is  ufed,  it  fliould  be 
extremely  well  dried,  in  order  that,  being  as  free  as  pofiible 
from  moilture,  it  may  yield  lefs  fmoke. 
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An  ingenious  and  attentive  maltder  found  the  degree  of 
heat  in  the  malt  whild  on  the  floor  to  be,  during  the  fird 
ten  days,  between  fifty  and  fixty  degrees.  During  the  next 
three  or  four  days,  from  fixty  to  fixty-five,  and  feventy-feven 
degrees ; and  during  the  lad  days  of  its  being  there 
eighty,  eighty-four,  and  eighty-feven  ; which  lad  was  the 
degree  of  heat  when  the  malt  was  put  on  the  kiln.  There 
cannot  be  any  abfolute  rule  as  to  the  difference  of  heat  during 
the  different  times  in  the  procefs  of  malting,  becaufe  it  mult 
be  fuited  to  the  heat  of  the  air ; at  lead  we  have  not  yet 
fufficient  data  whereon  to  found  fuch  a calculation.  The 
heac  of  the  malt  on  the  kiln,  when  fit  for  pale  malt,  was  1 20 
degrees,  and  when  it  was  fit  for  brown  malt,  147. 

The  oblervation,  that  malt  is  fit  for  what  is  called  pale, 
when  its  heat  is  1 20  degrees,  fuggefts  a caution  which  fhould 
be  carefully  attended  to,  namely,  that  whatever  colour  it  be 
intended  to  give  the  malt,  the  heat  at  fird  fhould  be  the 
fame  : thus,  for  example,  malt  which  is  dried  to  the  degree 
of  high  brown,  fhould  fird  be  rendered  pale  malt,  then  am- 
ber, and  fo  on  progrefiively  ; not  by  a fudden  increafe  of  the 
fire,  but  by  a longer  continuance  of  it.  In  this  manner  the 
whole  body  of  the  grain  is  equally  and  gradually  dried  ; 
whereas  a drong  and  quicker  fire  would  parch,  or  as  it  were, 
finge  the  outfide,  while  the  internal  parts  remained  moid  ; 
and  as  that  moidure  is  afterwards  evaporated,  it  mud  crack 
the  furrounding  hardened  crud,  and  damage  the  grain  in  an- 
other refpeCt. 

As  foon  as  the  malt  is  dry,  it  mud  be  removed  from  the 
kiln,  and  fpread  thin,  that  it  may  cool  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  of  its  parts  are 
capable  of  retaining  the  heat  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
fuffer  it  to  efcape,  though  fome  have  conceived  that  to  be 
the  cafe.  In  proportion  as  malts  are  dried,  their  particles 
are  more  or  lefs  feparated,  and  coming  in  contaCl  wr.h 
water,  they  drongly  attraft  from  it  particles  which  fill  up 
their  interdices.  In  mafhing,  this  action  between  the  malt 
and  the  water  generates  a fmall  degree  of  heat,  but  not  dura- 
ble ; though  from  hence  arofe  the  opinion,  that  brown  malt 
is  full  of  fire  or  heat. 

It  fhould  be  dated  that  the  fize  of  the  malt-kiln  fhould 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  malt  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Some  build  their  kilns  fquare,  and  others  make 
them  round  ; but  this  lad  is  undoubtedly  the  bed  form,  as 
the  heat  of  the  fire  is  more  equally  diffufed  therein,  and  the 
grain  is  of  courfe  more  equally  dried  Various  fubdances 
have  been  made  ufe  of  for  covering  the  kiln,  fuch  as  tiles, 
plates  of  tin,  and  wire  : of  thefe  the  wire  is  to  be  preferred, 
becaufe  it  does  not  contract  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  as  to 
parch  the  grain  in  contact  with  it  ; but  for  this  very  reafon, 
hair-cloth  is  probably  preferable  to  any  other  covering  ; as 
when  any  part  of  the  malt  is  in  immediate  contact  with  a 
fubdance  much  more  folid  than  itfeti,  and  therefore  capable 
of  receiving  a proportionably  greater  degree  of  heat,  the 
malt  in  contact  with  that  heated  body  is  parched  or  burnt, 
by  the  heat  which  is  not  equally  diffuled  through  the  whole 
rnafs  ; which  mafs  cannot,  therefore,  be  all  equally  heated. 
The  hair-cloth  is  fpread  upon  fmall  wooden  rafters,  and  thefe 
are  fupported  by  bars  of  iron  laid  acrofs  the  kiln.  See 
Kiln. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  grain  may,  at  a me- 
dium, be  faid  to  lofe  by  malting  one-fourth  of  its  weight, 
including  what  is  feparated  from  it  by  the  fpires  fereened 
off ; but  this  preportion  varies  according  as  it  is  more  or 
lefs  dried.  The  condition  of  the  barley,  as  to  its  green- 
nefs  or  ripenefs,  at  the  time  of  its  being  gathered  in,  is 
clearly  difcermble  when  it  is  malted.  If  it  was  gathered 
green,  it  rather  lofes  than  gains  in  quantity  ; the  malt  be- 
comes 
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corner  of  a fmaller  body,  appears  flirlvelled,  and  often  is 
unkindly  bard  ; whilft,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  was 
cut  at  full  maturity  increases  in  malting,  appears  plump, 
bright,  and  clear,  if  .properly  carried  through  the  procefs, 
and  on  being  cracked,  readily  yields  that  fine  mealy  fub- 
ftance  fo  much  defired  by  the  brewers. 

Malt  which  has  not  had  a fufficient  time  to  fhoot,  fo  that 
its  plume,  or  acrefpire,  as  the  adepts  in  malting  call  it,  may 
have  reached  the  inward  Hein  of  the  barley,  remains  charged 
with  too  large  a quantity  of  its  unattenuated  matter.  All 
thole  parts  which  have  not  been  put  in  motion  by  the  aft 
of  germination  being,  when  laid  on  the  kiln  to  dry,  fo 
hardened  as  not  to  be  readily  foluble  in  water,  and  confe- 
quently  will  be  loll  to  the  flrength  of  the  liquor.  When 
it  is  fuffered  to  grow  too  much,  or  until  the  fpire  has  fliot 
through  the  fkin  of  the  barley  ; though  all  that  is  left 
be  malt,  yet,  as  too  large  a portion  ot  its  effential  part 
will  have  been  expended  in  vegetation,  the  malt  mult  be 
greatly  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  what  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  what  remains  cannot  be  fo  fit  for  brew  ing  drink 
for  long  keeping.  And  fuch  as  has  been  duly  worked  on 
the -floor  will,  if  it  has  not  been  l ufficiently  dried  on  the  kiln, 
be  apt  to  germinate  or  fprout  afrelh,  perhaps  take  on  a 
very  great  heat  ; and  Ihould  it  continue  long  with  a mo- 
derate degree  of  heat,  the  lead  evil  that  can  be  expefted 
is,  that  it  will  grow  mouldy  and  have  an  ill  flavour.  When 
it  has  been  w'ell  worked,  but  over  dried,  it  will  be  fo 
hardened,  that  it  will  not  imbibe  from  the  air  that  moifture 
which  is  necefiary  to  mellow  it,  and  render  it  fir  for  brewT- 
ing  ; for  wdien  if  has  been  previoully  foftened  by  the 
moillure  of  the  air,  it  mixes  more  eafily  and  more  inti- 
mately with  the  water,  and  by  that  means  yields  a more 
copious  extraft  than  it  would  otherwife  do.  Such  malt  as 
lias  juft,  or  but  lately  been  taken  from  the  kiln,  remains 
warm  a confider«ble  time.  Until  it  becomes  as  cool  as  the 
furrounding  air,  it  does  not  mellow  by  the  addition  of  a 
due  quantity  of  moillure  from  the  air  ; and  the  wort  made 
of  fucli  malt  requires  a much  longer  boiling  before  it 
breaks,  than  that  which  is  made  of  malt  fome  months 
old. 

The  praftice  of  fprjnkling  water  upon  malt  newly  taken 
from  the  kiln,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  a proper  time,  or  to  plump  it,  is  highly  prejudicial, 
as  tending  not  only  to  defraud,  as  lefs  grain  fills  the  bufliel, 
but  if  not  ufed  fpcedily,  heats,  foon  grow's  mouldy,  and 
fuffers  great  damage. 

It  is  obvious,  that  malt  dried  on  a kiln  not  fufficiently 
heated  mull  require  a proportionably  longer  time  for  it  to 
receive  the  due  effeft  of  the  fire ; for  want  of  which  it  will 
be  in  the  fame  Hate  as  that  not  thoroughly  dried.  Or  if 
the  fire  be  too  quick,  or  too  fierce,  inllead  of  gently  eva- 
porating the  water  from  the  corn,  it  fcorches  the  outward 
fkin,  and  feparates  it  from  the  body  of  the  grain.  The 
malt  to  which  this  happens  is  called  brown  malt,  and  is  very 
bulky  ; and  if  fuch  a fire  be  continued,  it  changes  fome 
parts  of  the  grain  into  fo  brittle  a fubllance,  that  the  malt 
is  faid  to  be  glaily.  The  particles  which  are  thus  hard- 
ened will  not  diftolve,  or  but  in  fmall  proportion  ; fo  that 
they  frequently  occafion  an  alinoll  total  want  of  extraft, 
which,  in  the  phrafe  of  the  art,  is  termed  the  fetting  the 

gr'! fi- 
ll is  fuggefted  that  the  goodnefs  of  malt  may  be  known 
by  the  followi  g marks  : when  a grain  of  it  is  broken,  and 
it  taftes  mellow  and  fweet,  breaks  fofr,  and  is  full  of  flour 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  good.  If  it  has  a round 
full  body,  and  upon  putting  fome  grains  into  water,  they 
fwim  ou  the  furfacc,  it  is  good.  Barley  finks  in  water,  and 


malt  that  is  not  well  made  will  do  the  fame : but  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  this  is  not  an  invariable  proof,  becaufe,  if 
the  malt  be  broken,  or  in  the  leaft  cracked,  it  will  take  in 
water,  and  fink.  Malt  that  is  rightly  made  will  not  be 
hard,  but  of  fo  mellow  a nature,  that  if  drawn  over  an  oak 
board,  acrofs  the  grain,  it  will  leave  a white  line  upon  the 
board,  like  a mark  of  chalk.  Its  fmell  alfo  may  be  con- 
fulted  ; for  malt,  though  otherwife  good,  may  have  con- 
trafted  an  ill  feent  from  the  fuel,  or  from  the  water  ufed  in 
the  lteeping. 

In  refpeft  to  the  changing  the  water  in  fteeping,  fome 
maltfters  think  it  no  wife  necefiary  ; others,  on  the  con- 
trary, approve  of  it,  but  do  it  indifcriminatcly  in  the  fame 
proportion  during  the  whole  feafon.  They  are  probably 
in  both  refpefts  wrong  ; for  the  times  when  the  water  re- 
quires to  be  changed  ofteneft,  are  the  beginning  and  latter 
end  of  the  feafon,  in  autumn  and  fpring,  w’hen  the  weather 
is  warm  ; for  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  the  weather  is 
too  cold  to  admit  of  the  water  being  at  all  changed  to  any 
advantage.  Suppofe  the  barley  to  be  left  in  deep  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  fpring  ; if  the  weather  is  inclinable  to 
be  warm,  the  water  may  in  that  fpace  of  time  be  changed 
three  times  ; in  other  cafes  twice  may  be  enough  but  the 
bell  rule  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  autumn  and 
fpring,  if  barley  is  left  too  long  on  the  fteep  in  the  fame 
water,  the  water  will  grow  flimy,  and  fometimes  four : the 
maltfter  fhould  watch  the  changes  of  the  water,  and  when 
he  finds  that  it  is  fmooth  and  oily  to  the  touch,  and  that 
it  is  inclinable  either  to  frr.ell  or  tafte  four,  let  him  by  all 
means,  have  it  inftantly  changed ; but  he  mull  obferve,  if 
he  regards  his  intereft,  a particular  method  even  in  doing 
this.  The  ufual  way  of  changing  the  water  is,  firft  to  draw 
off  that  in  which  the  barley  was  lleeping,  and  afterwards,  by 
pails  full,  or  by  pumping,  fill  the  ciftern  again.  But  it 
is  advifed,  as  a better  method,  to  have  fome  water  in  readi- 
nefs  to  pour  on  immediately  after  the  firft  is  withdrawn,  as 
by  that  means  the  danger  of  beating  is  prevented.  Much 
mifehief  often  arifes  from  the  not  changing  the  water  at 
tliefe  feafons. 

In  converting  this  fubllance  to  the  purpofe  of  brewing, 
it  Ihould  be  freed  from  the  tails  and  auft  before  it  is  ground, 
which  would  otherwife  heighten  the  colour  of  the  wort, 
render  the  liquor  muddy,  and  give  it  a bad  tafte,  which 
bannot  afterwards  be  got  rid  of.  A cylindrical  fieve  will 
be  ufeful  for  this  purpofe. 

In  grinding,  when  too  fmall,  its  flour  will  mix  too  freely 
with  the  water,  and  caufe  the  wort  to  run  thick.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  the  beft  way  is  only  to  crack  it,  fo  that 
none  of  the  grains  may  come  out  whole ; for  the  intent  is, 
that  the  water  Ihould  draw  out  an  extraft,  but  not  be  mixed 
with  the  mealy  part,  in  the  manner  of  a palle  or  gruel. 
Some  think  that  malt  is  better  ground  by  a Hone-mill  than 
by  a Heel  one,  becaufe  the  former  bruifes  it,  and  the  latter 
only  cuts  the  grains. 

After  it  is  ground  it  fhould  lie  fome  time  to  mellow  in 
a cool  room,  where  no  fun  comes.  The  time  for  this  is 
different,  according  to  its  kind.  Brown  malt  mav  be  ground 
as  from  three  to  four  or  five  days  before  it  is  ufed,  in  order 
that  the  corn,  which  is  rendered  uncommonly  hard  by 
the  degree  of  drying,  may  be  gradually  foftened  by  the 
moillure  of  the  air  ; by  which  means  it  will  become  the 
more  foluble  in  water.  The  pale  malts  require  only  one 
or  two  days.  Alter  lying  thus  in  the  air,  lefs  mafliing 
fufiices  ; the  ftrength  of  the  malt  is  more  perfectly  ex- 
trafted,  and  the  beer  will  be  conliderably  llronger  than  it 
would  be  with  the  fame  quantity  of  malt  taken  direftly 
from  the  kiln  ; but  care  mult  be  taken  that  it  get  no 
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damage  in  lying.  Further  experiments  on  thefe  points, 
however,  are  wanting  to  render  them  fatisfadlory.  See 
Brewing. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  dated  above,  on  the  drying 
of  malt,  an  experienced  maltfter  remarks,  that  his  conilant 
pra&ice  has  been  to  give  his  malt  as  much  drying  as  he 
could  on  the  floor ; this  is  not  only  a great  faving  of  fuel, 
but  alfo  attended  with  feveral  other  advantages.  The  malt, 
by  being  thus  gradually  diverted  of  its  outward  moillure, 
does  not  Ihrink  fo  much  when  it  comes  ''to  be  laid  on  the 
kiln  ; and  of  courfe  it  meafures  to  more  advantage,  and  is 
befides  of  a better  quality,  having  acquired  no  foreign  tafte. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  where  malt  is  laid  very  damp  on  the 
kiln,  a thick  fmoky  vapour  immediately  arifes  from  the  fur- 
face  of  it,  which,  being  repelled  and  condenfed  by  the  cold 
circumambient  air,  falls  again  on  the  malt,  where,  by  the 
heat  from  the  furnace,  it  is  a fecond  time  rarefied,  and 
afcends  in  clouds  of  fleam  : and  that  this  alternate  rare- 
faction and  condenfaticn  of  the  moillure  is  of  great  differ- 
vice  to  the  malt,  by  often  giving  it  a difagreeable  mulfy 
flavour,  and  making  it  more  unfit  for  keeping.  But  by  the 
method  of  fuffering  the  malt  to  receive  a part  of  its  dry- 
ing on  the  floor,  this  inconvenience  is,  it  is  believed,  in  a 
great  meafure  avoided ; as  the  grofs  moillure  is  evaporated 
before  it  is  laid  on  the  kiln,  and  that  which  remains  creates 
no  great  degree  of  fleam,  provided  the  fire  in  the  furnace 
is  not  at  firfl  made  to  burn  too  fierce.  The  above  maltfter 
ftates  that  with  this  precaution  he  has  often  made  pale  malt 
as  fine  as  he  has  feen  any  where,  fuch  as  was  conftantly 
praifed.  In  drying  it,  he  took  care  that  there  was,  during 
the  whole  time  it  was  on  the  kiln,  but  a very  moderate,  yet 
equal,  fire  in  the  furnace. 

It  is  fuggelled  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Farmer’s  Ma- 
gazine, that  the  belt  pale  malt , for  making  beer,  is  only 
capable  of  being  produced  by  drying  it  with  fleam  ; and 
that  fuch  grain  as  is  intended  to  be  malted,  fhould  have  its 
dampnefs  corr'e&ed,  and  be  rendered  fit  for  keeping  only 
by  the  heat  of  fleam,  as  it  is  known  that  expofure  to  a 
naked  fire,  however  cautioufly  managed,  deftroys  a great 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  embryo  germs  of  feeds. 

In  order  to  have  malt  highly  dried,  as  fome  like  brown 
malt  better  than  pale,  when  the  motfture  was  nearly  eva- 
porated, the  above-mentioned  maltfter  caufed  the  fire  to  be 
gradually  increafed  till  it  roared  in  the  furnace,  taking  care 
that  the  malt  fhould  be  properly  ftirrcd,-4eft  it  proved  kiln- 
burnt  ; and  by  this  method  he  had  a fine,  fweet,  brown 
malt,  fit  for  making  harveft  beer,  fuch  as  fome  farmers  are 
very  fond  of  brewing. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  brown  malt,  ufed  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  pale,  will  make  the  ftrongeft  beer  ; 
but  this  is  certainly  a miftake,  as  the  above  maltfter  has  often 
made  the  experiment  with  great  precifion,  but  could  never 
find  any  material  difference,  and  what  difference  there  was 
at  any  time,  feemed  to  him  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the 
pale  than  the  brown  malt  : this  may  eafily  be  accounted 
for,  a6  the  flour  in  the  pale  malt  always  remained  found  and 
uninjured  in  the  drying  ; while  the  brown  malt  fometimes, 
siotwithilanding  all  the  care  of  the  maltfter,  is  liable  to  be 
injured  or  parched  by  the  fire,  and  that  part  mull,  of  courfe, 
lofe  much  of  its  virtue.  It  is,  however,  noticed,  that  fuch 
pale  malts  as  are  flack  dried  make  a raw,  unwholefome  li- 
quor, which  will  not  keep  well,  but  if  pale  malt  be  gra- 
dually and  flowly  dried  by  an  uniform  gentle  heat,  it  will 
certainly  anfwer  the  character  he  has  given  of  it,  and  be- 
jfides,  keep  as  well  as  any  brown  malt  whatever,  as  he  has 
fully  experienced. 

It  is  flated,  that  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  the  making 


of  malt  in  all  its  branches  is  a very  critical  bufinefs ; as  it 
is  then  particularly  neceffary  that  the  beds,  or  couches, 
fhould  be  frequently  turned,  or  the  malt  will  not  come 
kindly  : as  the  firfl  root  will  be  apt  to  fhoot  forth  vigor- 
oufly,  ftarving  the  other  roots,  and  preventing  them  from 
accompanying  it  in  its  growth:  this  muft  be  checked,  and 
the  remedy  is,  to  turn  the  couch  often,  fpread  it  thin,  and 
give  it  a fufficient  quantity  of  air,  at  the  fame  time  keep- 
ing it  cool  and  temperate.  This  will  flop  the  pregrefs  of 
the  firfl  root,  give  the  others  time  to  fprout,  and  the  barley 
will  then  malt  kindly  and  more  regularly. 

A thin-fkinned  fine-coated  barley  is  faid  to  be  beft  for 
making  malt,  and  it  is  not  worfe  for  not  being  very  full- 
bodied  ; but  a lean,  half-ftarved,  unripe  grain  fhould  not 
by  any  means  be  recommended.  And  fuch  as  has  grown 
on  lands  highly  manured  is  not  fo  good  for  making  malt  as 
that  which  has  been  produced  on  land  of  a moderate  rich- 
nefs  without  it.  In  fadl,  a luxuriant  foil,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  enriched  by  art,  is  not,  in  general,  bell  for  yielding 
barley  for  the  maltfter’s  ufe.  Some  prefer,  for  malting,  a 
grain  which  is  the  produce  of  a foil  that  is  rather  poor  than 
rich,  rather  light  than  itrong,  and  more  inclined  to  a gravel 
than  a clay  ; as  this  grain  is  clean-coated,  taper,  and  ele- 
gant in  its  form,  is  full  of  flour,  moftly  tranfparent  when 
watered,  and  will  be  fufliciently  wetted  in  forty-eight  hours. 
It  alfo  increafes  in  the  malting,  fills  the  bufhel  well,  and 
makes  a line,  fweet,  wholefome,  clean,  full-bodied  malt, 
from  which  the  beft  beer  may  be  brewed,  either  brown 
or  pale,  according  as  the  malt  has  been  dried  higher  or 
lower. 

Mixed  grain,  or  fuch  as  is  grown  on  various  foils,  and 
in  different  fituations,  fhould  never  be  purchafed  when  it 
can  be  avoided,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  difappoint  the  buyer, 
from  the  kernels  fpiring  at  different  times,  and  fome  of  them 
not  at  all  ; fo  that  after  the  couch  is  dried,  fome  part  of  it 
will  only  be  half  malted,  and  a great  deal  not  malted  at 
all. 

The  following  method  is  recommended  to  difcover  malt 
that  has  been  made  of  mixed,  or  in  part  unripe  barley. 
Take  a bowl  of  water,  throw  into  it  a couple  of  handfuls 
of  the  malt,  giving  it  a gentle  flirring,  and  the  barley  which 
has  not  been  malted  will  fink  to  the  bottom  ; the  half- 
malted  grains  will  have  one  end  funk,  being  in  a vertical 
pofition  ; and  the  true  good  malt  fwim.  It  is,  however, 
remarked,  that  the  fame  barley,  though  ever  fo  good,  will 
not  malt  alike  well  at  all  times  : for  inftanre,  take  it  a* 
foon  as  it  is  houfedp.it  comes  well,  but  while  it  is  in  its 
fweat,  by  no  means  fo  ; yet  after  it  has  done  fweating,  it 
comes  well  again,  and  bar'ey  which  has  been  got  in  early 
in  a very  dry  feafon,  makes  but  indifferent  malt  ; while  the 
fame  barley,  if  it  is  left  abroad  till  rain  falls  on  it  to  loofeii 
the  hufk  from  the  kernel,  malts  very  well,  and  yields  a large 
increafe.  Alfo  old  barley,  mixed  with  that  of  the  lalt  har- 
veft, does  not  malt  well,  as  it  does  not  all  fpire  or  put  forth 
its  beard,  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  niceties,  though  little 
attended  to,  are  of  importance  in  the  making  of  good  inalt 
in  all  cafes. 

Several  regulations  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  fale 
of  malt  are  enabled  by  various  and  fucceflive  adts  of  the 
Britifh  legiflature ; of  which  the  principal  are  as  follow. 

By  12  Ann.  flat.  i.  cap.  2,  continued  yearly,  and  by 
33  Geo.  II.  cap.  7,  there  fhall  be  paid  by  the  maker  for  all 
malt  made  in  England,  excdpt  it  be  made  for  exportation 
only  (12  Geo.  c.  4.)  a duty  of  nine-pence  a buihel : and 
by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  an  additional  duty  of  1 ^l.  per  cent. 
which  duty  is  under  the  management  of  the  commiflioners 
and  officers  of  excife.  (See  Tax,  Malt.)  By  43  Gee.  Id. 

c.  69, 
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c.  69,  additional  duties  are  likewife  impofed.  The  laft  an- 
nual malt  adt  is  the  50  Geo.  III.  c.  I.  Every  maltfter  fhall 
take  out  a licence  from  the  office  of  excife  annually,  paying 
for  the  fame  jx.,  if  the  quantity  of  malt  made  by  him  fhall 
not  exceed  within  the  jear,  ending  the  23d  of  June  in  each 
year  previous  to  his  taking  out  fuch  licence,  the  quantity  of 
cO  quarters. 

£.  x.  d. 

If  above  50  and  under  too  o 10  o 

too  150  o 15  o 

■ 150  — 200  r o o 

200  250  1 5 o 

2 JO  3CO  I 10  o 

JOO  1-  350 1 15  o 

5 jo  400 200 

400  450 250 

450  500  2 10  o 

500  550  2 15  o 

55° 300 

and  a furcharge. 

And  every  perfon  who  fhall  firft  become  a maltfter,  for 
every  fuch  licence  $s.  and  within  10  days  after  the  5th  of 
July  next  after  taking  out  fuch  licence,  fuch  further  addi- 
tional fum  as  with  the  laid  $s.  fhall  amount  to  the  duty 
hereinbefore  charged,  according  to  the  quantity  of  malt 
made  by  him  within  the  preceding  year.  (43  Geo.  III. 
c.  69.)  If  he  fhall  neglcdt  to  take  out  fuch  licence  and  re- 
new the  fame  annually,  to  days  at  leaft  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  fhall  forfeit  10/.  (24  Geo.  III.  c.  41  ) No 

malt  (hall  be  imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame  and 
its  value.  ( 12  Ann.  flat.  1.  c.  2.)  By  the  fame  adt  places 
for  making  malt  are  to  be  entered,  on  pain  of  Jo/. 

The  maltfter  is  required  to  give  24  hours  notice 
within  a city  or  market  town,  and  elfe where  48  hours 
notice  in  writing  to  the  officer,  of  the  time  of  the  day 
when  he  intends  to  wet  the  corn  to  be  made  into  malt ; and 
he  fhall  not  begin  but  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon  : nor  empty  any  grain  out  of  the  ciftern.  See. 
ufed  for  wetting  or  fteeping,  except  between  feven  in  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  : the  omiffion  of  fuch 
notice,  See.  incurs  a forfeiture  of  tool,  by  3 Geo.  III. 
c.  13.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74. 

Out  of  every  20  bufhelsof  malt,  gauged  and  charged  upon 
the  floor,  after  the  fame  fhall  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
ciftern  or  other  utenfil,  by  the  fpace  of  26  hours  or  more, 
and  before  it  fhall  be  dried  upon  the  kiln,  fhall  be  allowed 
10  bufhels,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity. But  if  corn  be  continued  under  water  for  40  hours, 
before  the  water  be  taken  from  it,  the  maltfter  fhall  not  be 
entitled  to  the  faid  allowance.  (42  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 
3 3 Geo.  1 1.  c.  7.)  Every  round  bufhel,  with  a plain  bottom, 
18/;  inches  wide  throughout,  and  eight  inches  deep,  fhall  be 
deemed  a legal  Wincheller  bufhel  12  Ann.  flat  1.  c.  2.) 
No  maltfter  fhall  wet,  fpririkle,  See.  any  corn  or  grain  in  the 
procefs  of' being  made  into  malt,  after  the  fame  has  been 
emptied  out  of  the  fteeping  vefTel,  until  the  expiration  of 
12  days,  or  2S8  hours,  on  pain  of  200/.  (48  Geo.  lit. 

c.  74.)  And  if  malt  be  wetted  after  it  hath  been  taken  from 
the  kiln,  and  before  it  be  delivered  to  the  brewer  who  may 
have  agreed  for  the  fame,  except  in  the  ordinary  procefs  of 
brewing  beer  from  fuch  malt  ; every  fuch  offence  fhall  incur 
a forfeiture  of  too/.  (42  Geo.  III.  c.  38.)  And  by 
48  Geo  III.  c 74,  the  penalty  incurred  by  every  workman, 
who  (hall  wet  corn  contraryto  the  provi lions  above-mentioned, 
is  50/.,  and  in  default  of  payment,  commitment  to  the  houfe 
•£  correction  for  a term,  not  exceeding  12  months,  But 
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a maltfter  may  drain  water  from  grain  whilft  fteeping  before 
the  expiration  of  40  hours  after  being  firft  wetted  ; provided 
that  no  fuch  water  fhall  be  drained  unlefs  the  maltfter  fhall 
have  given  notice  of  the  fame  and  the  precife  time  between 
eight  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ; nor  fhall  the 
water  be  drained  more  than  once  during  the  faid  fpace  of  40 
hours,  and  fuch  corn  or  grain  fhall  be  again  completely 
covered  with  water  within  one  hour  from  the  beginning  fo 
to  drain.  (42  Geo.  III.  c.  38.)  Servants  of  maltfters  be- 
ginning to  wet  or  remove  any  corn  or  grain,  in  a manner 
contrary  to  this  add,  may  be  fined  50/.  by  any  juftice,  who 
may  commit  him  for  non-payment.  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  74,) 
By  42  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  excife  officers  may  at  all  times  enter 
every  malt-houfe  or  place  ufed  for  the  making  of  malt,  and 
furvey ; and  thd  penalty  of  obftrudiion  is  200/.  (See 
44  Geo.  III.  c.  34.)  And  if  the  officer  fhall  refufe  or  negledt 
(after  demand  in  writing,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  28.)  to  leave  a 
copy  of  the  gauge  for  the  maker  at  the  time  of  taking  it, 
he  fhall  forfeit  40X.  The  officer  fhall  meafure  corn  making 
into  malt  by  the  gauge  only,  and  not  by  the  bufhel. 
(12  Ann.  ft.  1.  c.  2.)  By  2 Sc  3 Edw.  VI.  c.  10,  110  perfon 
fhall  make  any  barley  malt,  except  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
which  fhall  not  be  three  weeks  at  leaft  in  making ; nor 
in  thefe  months,  under  17  days,  (unlefs  it  be  for  his  own 
houfe,)  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  quarter  2x. ; and 
felling. of  malt,  which  has  net  been  well  dreffed,  fo  that 
there  may  not  be  fanned  out  of  one  quarter  half  a peck  of 
duft  or  more,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  20 d.  for  every  quarter  : 
and  mixing  bad  malt  with  good  for  fale  is  liable  to  a for- 
feiture of  2s.  for  every  quarter.  In  the  procefs  of  malting, 
preffing  of  malt  in  the  ciftern  to  prevent  its  fwelling,  mix- 
ing corn  of  one  wetting  with  corn  of  a former  wetting,  and 
mixing  malt  with  unmalted  corn,  incur  each  of  them  a pe- 
nalty of  jx.  a bufhel.  (1  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  2 Geo.  II.  c.  1. 
1 Geo.  I.  c.  2.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.)  Again,  mixing  of 

malt  that  has  been  gauged  with  the  ungauged,  fubjedls  to  a 
forfeiture  of  200/.  (1  Geo.  III.  c.  3.)  By  48  Geo,  III. 

c.  74,  if  any  maltfter  fhall  tread,  ram,  or  otherwife  force 
together  in  the  ciftern,  8cc.  any  grain  fteeping  or  fteeped  in 
order  to  its  being  made  into  malt,  he  fhall  forfeit  100/.  in- 
ftead  of  the  fum  of  5X.  for  every  bufhel  of  corn  or  grain 
fteeping  or  fteeped,  that  fhall  be  fo  trodden.  See.  mentioned 
in  48  Geo.  III.  c.  2. ; and  if  any  corn  or  grain,  in  the  pro- 
cefs of  making  malt,  be  found  fo  hard  and  cornpadd,  as  to 
manifeft  its  having  been  forced  together  for  preventing 
its  rifing  and  fwelling,  the  maltfter,  See.  in  fuch  cafe  fhall 
forfeit  100/. 

If  any  maltfter,  Sec.  fhall  fraudulently  conceal  any  grain 
making  into  malt  from  the  view  of  the  gauger,  or  officer 
appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  fame,  he  fhall  forfeit 
200/.  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  74  ) And  any  maltfter  fraudulently 
conveying  away  from  the  ciftern,  Sec.  any  fteeping  or  part 
of  any  fteeping  of  corn  making  into  malt,  fo  that  no  gauge 
can  be  taken  in  the  back  by  the  officer,  fhall  forfeit  100/. 
(1  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.)  By  the  latter  add, 
the  penalty  for  erecting  or  extending  citterns,  Sec.  for  the  ma- 
nufaddure  of  malt,  without  previous  notice,  is  200/.  The 
maltfter  is  required  to  make  monthly  entry  at  the  office  of 
excife  of  all  the  malt  made  by  him  in  fuch  month  (for  fale 
or  not  for  fale),  on  pain  of  100/.  (12  Ann.  flat.  1.  c.  2. 

44  Geo.  III.  c.  34.)  By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  every  maltfter 
fhall  within  the  lpace  of  14  days,  next  after  the  time  of 
entry  (as  before)  clear  away  all  the  duties,  unlefs  fecurity 
fhall  have  been  given,  to  the  fatisfaddion  of  the  eommiffioners 
of  excife,  by  bond  in  double  the  value  of  fuch  duties  as  are 
likely  to  become  due  within  any  five  months,  for  the  due 
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payment  at  the  end  of  every  four  months  at  the  day  of 
entry,  and  if  fuch  feeurity  be  not  given,  and  any  maltfter, 
&.c.  negleft  to  clear  off  at  the  end  of  14  days  fuch  fums  as 
(hall  have  become  due,  he  {hall  for  every  fuch  offence  forfeit 
double  the  duties. 

A drawback  of  the  duty  is  allowed  for  malt  damaged  in 
exportation,  and  alfo  for  malt  deftroyed  by  fire  or  water. 
(12  Ann.  ftat.  1.  c.  2.)  By  the  12  Geo.  c.  4,  and  34  Geo.  II. 
■c.  7,  no  mait  entered  and  made  for  exportation  {hall  be  liable 
to  the  dutie?,  and  no  drawback  (hall  be  allowed  for  any  malt 
exported.  By  1 Geo.  III.  c.  3,  and  44  Geo.  III.  c.  16, 
there  {hall  be  allowed  for  every  20  quarters  of  grain 
made  into  malt  for  exportation.  30  quarters  of  malt  and 
no  more,  on  exportation  : and  notice  fhall  be  given  of  fteep- 
ing  and  the  quantity,  on  pain  of  30/.  and  this  {hall  be  kept 
feparate  from  that  defigned  for  home  confumption,  on  pain 
of  5/.  a buffiel,  (12  Geo.  c 4.)  and  the  corn  of  one  {leep- 
ing {hall  be  kept  feparate  from  any  other,  until  it  hath  been 
meafured.  on  pain  of  50/.  (3  Geo.  II.  c.  7.)  Perfons  op- 
pofing  officers  fhall  forfeit  50/.  (12  Geo.  c.4.)  Notice  of 
meafuring  fhall  be  given ; and  the  malt  carried  on  {hip-board, 
or  kept  feparate  and  locked  up,  on  pain  of  50/.  (12  Geo. 

c.4.  3 Geo.  II.  c.  7.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  1.)  Opening  fuch 
locks,  -and  carrying  away  the  malt,  without  confent  of  the 
officer,  or  notice  given  to  him,  incur  a forfeiture  of  100/. 
(3  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  1.)  The  officer  .having 
received  40  hours  notice  {hall  attend,  keep  an  account  of 
the  malt  delivered  out,  and  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, and  give  a certificate  to  the  officer  of  the  divifion 
to  which  it  is  to  be  removed,  who  ft^.11  file  the  fame  and 
make  entry  thereof : and  if  the  proprietor  negleft  to  de- 
liver fuch  certificate,  he  fhall  forfeit  30/.  (1 2 Geo.  c.  4.) 

Thofe  intending  to  {hip  malt  for  exportation  fhall  give  48 
hours  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  port  in  writing,  with 
the  name  of  the  {hip,  on  pain  of  $s.  a buffiel.  The  {hip 
fhall  be  locked,  and  perfons  breaking  open  the  hatches,  for- 
feit 50/.  The  landing  of  malt  after  (hipping  for  exportation, 
fubjefts,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond  for  its  exportation, 
to  a forfeiture  of  the  fame,  and  treble  the  value.  (1  Geo.  III. 
c.  3.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  i.)  Storehoufes  fhall  be  cleared  out 
ia  13  months,  on  pain  of  50/.  Unmalted  oats  or  barley 
mixed  among  malt  for  exportation  incurs  a forfeiture  of  5 s. 
a buffiel.  (6  Geo.  c.  21.)  If  ground  malt  fhall  be  ex- 
ported, it  fhall  be  computed  at  fo  many  bufhels  as  it  con- 
tained before  it  was  ground.  (12  Ann.  ft.  1.  c.  3.)  The 
penalties  relating  to  this  article  (unlefs  otherwife  direfted) 
fhall  be  fued  for,  levied  and  mitigated  as  by  the  law’s  of 
excife,  or  in  the  courts  at  Weft  mi  niter ; half  to  the  ufe  of 
the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  fhall  fue.  (6  Geo.  c.  21. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  44  Geo.  III.  c.  38.)  Perfons  aggrieved 
may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  feffions,  giving  iix  days 
notice  in  writing.  (12  Ann.  ft.  1.  e.  2.  1 Geo.  II.  ft.  2. 

c.  16.)  The  act  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  has  made  feveral 
alterations  of  the  penalties  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
making  of  malt,  and  enafted  feveral  provifions  by  which 
maitfters  and  makers  of  malt  are  to  afeertain,  and  make 
entry  of  the  quantity  of  barley  in  their  pofteffion,  and  alfo 
other  provifions  for  rendering  appeals  more  certain  ; for 
which  we  refer  to  the  aft  itfelf.  (Bee  Barley  and  Corn.) 

The  infufion  of  malt  has  been  much  recommended  as  an 
antifcorbutic.  See  Scurvy  and  Wort. 

Good  malt  may  be  made  of  the  grain  of  the  maize  or  In- 
dian corn,  but  then  a particular  method  muft  be  taken  for 
the  doing  it.  Our  barley  malt  makers  have  tried  all  their 
Ikill  to  make  good  malt  of  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  to 
»o  purpofei  that  is,  the  whole  grain  will  not  be  this  way 


malted  or  rendered  tender  and  floury,  as  in  other  malt*,  for 
it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  this  corn,  before  it  be  fully 
malted,  muft  fprout  out  both  ways,  that  is,  both  root  and 
blade,  to  a confiderable  length,  that  of  a finger  at  leaft 
and  if  more  the  better.  For  this  purpofe  it  muft  be  laid 
in  a heap  a convenient  time  ; and  in  this  procefs,  if  it  be  of 
a fufficient  thicknefs  for  coming,  it  will  quickly  heat  and 
grow  mouldy,  and  the  tender  fprouts  will  be  fo  entangled, 
that  the  leaft  moving  of  the  heap  will  break  them  off ; and 
the  farther  maturation  of  the  grain  into  malt,  will  be  hin- 
dered by  this  means ; and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  laid 
thin,  and  often  ffirred  and  opened  to  prevent  too  much  heat- 
ing, thofe  fprouts  which  have  begun  to  ffioot  ceale  growing, 
and  confequently  the  corn  again  ceafes  to  be  promoted  to 
the  mellownefs  of  malt.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 142. 

To  avoid  all  thefe  difficulties,  the  following  method  is  to 
be  ufed  : take  away  the  top  of  the  earth  in  a garden  or 
field,  two  or  three  inches,  throwing  it  up  lialf  one  way, 
and  half  the  others  then  lay  the  corn  for  malt  all  over  the 
ground  fo  as  to  cover  it  ; the  earth  that  was  pared  off  is 
now  to  be  laid  on  again,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
till  the  field  is  all  over  covered  with  the  green  (hoots  of 
the  plant.  The  earth  is  then  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  roots 
of  the  grain  will  be  found  fo  entangled  together,  that  they 
will  come  up  in  large  cakes  or  parcels  ; it  muft  be  gently 
waffied  in  order  to  take  off  all  the  dirt,  and  then  dried 
on  a kiln,  or  on  a clean  floor  expofed  to  the  fun.  Every 
grain  of  the  maize  will  be  thus  tranYmuted  into  good 
malt,  and  the  beer  brewed  with  it  will  be  very  pleafant  and 
very  wholefome,  and  of  an  agreeable  brown  colour,  but 
very  clear. 

It  may  be  worth  trying  whether  the  fame  procefs  is  not 
with  due  care  applicable  to  the  maltipg  of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  parfnips,  and  the  like.  It  might  poffibly  be 
of  fervice  alfo  to  attempt  this  lefs  laborious  way  of  making 
malt  of  barley  and  other  fmall  grains  : the  difadvantages 
would  be  the  not  fo  eafily  feparating  the  dirt  from  the  grain 
as  in  the  larger  kind  ; and  as  barley  requires  the  root  only, 
not  the  ear,  to  ffioot  in  order  to  the  making  of  malt,  it 
would  be  fome  difficulty  to  know  the  exaft  time  of  taking 
it  up  ; but  with  all  theie  difadvantages  the  method  is  worth 
a trial. 

M ALT-Z);//?,  in  Agriculture , the  dull  or  fubftance  that 
feparates  from  the  malt  in  the  aft  of  drying,  or  during  its 
preparation.  It  is  fometimes  called  mait-combs,  and  has 
been  found  ufeful  as  a manure,  in  leffening  the  cohefion  of 
ftiff  heavy  foiis.  But  it  may  probably  be  made  ufe  of  to 
the  greateft  advantage,  as  a top  dreffing  when  fown  over 
crops  ih  the  early  fpring  feafon.  The  following  experi- 
ments are  recorded,  with  relpeft  to  the  difputed  point  of 
its  being  more  adapted  to  barley  than  wheat  crops.  It  has 
often  been  aflerted,  by  fome,  that  malt-dull  is  much  better 
fuited  as  a manure  to  barley  than  wheat ; as  from  the 
latter  lying  a whole  year  in  the  ground,  and  the  malt-duft 
being  fown  with  it,  the  virtues  of  the  manure  are  ex- 
hauited  long  before  the  fummer,  when  the  corn  principally 
wants  nourifhment ; Being  too  early  advanced  in  i s growth, 
and  rendered  winter-pr^ud  by  it ; while  others,  contradicting 
this  affertion,  fay  it  is  belt  for  wheat,  making  it  appear,  that 
it  often  caufes  very  good  crops  ot  corn,  particularly  after  a 
hard  winter.  In  order  to  make  fome  experiments  to  afeer- 
tain this  matter,  a field  of  ten  acres  was  fixed  upon,  which 
had  borne  a good  crop  of  horfe-beans  ; af'er  which  it  was, 
fown  wfith  turnips  which,  being  fed  off,  it  was  fummer- 
fallowed,  being  intended  for  wheat.  The  foil  was  a ftiffilh 
learn,  in  good  heart,  and  tolerably  clean.  It  was  divided., 
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by  deep  furrow?  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  containing  one 
acre,  and  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  The 
whole  field  during  the  courfe  of  the  fallowing  had  four 
ploughings  given  it,  which  reduced  it  to  a fine  tilth  or 
mould.  As  wheat-feed  time  came,  No.  1 was  fown  broad- 
caft,  with  tliree  bulhels  of  wheat,  and  ploughed  in,  lay- 
ing on  no  manure  whatever.  No.  2 was  fown  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  wheat,  after  which  ten  quarters,  or  eighty 
bulhels,  of  malt-duft  were  ftrewed  over  it,  and  that  and 
the  feed  ploughed  in  together.  No.  3 was  alfo  fown  with 
wheat  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  ftrewing  on  the 
malt-duft  was  deferred  till  the  latter  end  of  January. 
No.  4 had  a dreffing  of  dung  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
was  fown  with  three  bulhels  of  wheat  like  the  other  parts. 
No.  5 wa9  dreffed  by  (beep -folding,  and  was  alfo  in  like 
manner  fown  with  wheat.  No.  6 was  iown  with  wheat 
in  the  fame  quantity  : and  in  February,  after  fowing,  re- 
ceived a half  dreffing  of  very  rotten  dung  which  had  been 
feveral  times  turned  and  mixed.  No.  7,  after  receiving  a 
ploughing  in  the  fpring,  was  fown  with  ten  pecks  of  barley, 
which  was  harrowed  in,  and  no  t«anure  at  all  applied. 
No.  8 was  fow-n  with  barley,  as  above,  but  had  ten  quarters 
of  malt-duft  laid  on  it.  No  9 had  in  the  winter  a good 
dreffing  of  dung,  and  was  in  the  fpring  fown  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  barley.  No.  10  was  fown  with  barley, 
like  No.  8,  only  it  had  five  inftead  of  ten  quarters  of  malt- 
duft  laid  on  it. 

It  is  obferved,  that  all  the  pieces  of  wheat  were  fown 
the  firft  week  in  October,  and  ail  the  barley  the  fecond 
vseek  in  March.  In  January,  on  examining  the  wheat,  it 
was  found  that  the  acre  marked  No.  2 looked  mod  for- 
ward and  flourifhing ; though  there  was  in  appearance  but 
little  difference  between  that  and  No.  4.  The  Nos.  1, 
3,  and  6,  neither  of  them  looked  fo  vigorous  as  thofe  al- 
ready-noticed ; and  No.  5 feemed  rather  thin  on  the  land  ; 
but  the  wheat-plants  were  in  good  condition  and  healthy. 
And  on  another  examination  in  May,  of  the  wheat -crops, 
it  was  found  that  No.  1 was  tolerably  clean  and  promifed 
well  ; and  No.  2 gave  hopes  of  a large  crop,  and  was 
furprifingly  clear  of  weeds.  No.  3 was  greatly  improved 
fince  the  laying-on  of  the  dreffing  of  malt-duft.  No.  4 
looked  very  vigorous  and  ftrong,  but  was  very  foul,  having 
feveral  forts  of  weeds  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts 
of  the  land.  No.  5 was  thin  of  plants,  and  they  did  not 
branch  much  : however,  they  ftili  feemed  healthy  and  ftrong. 
No.  6 was  like  No.  3,  greatly  improved  ; but  it  W25  foul, 
and  what  appeared  ftrange,  had  many  weeds  of  a nature 
quite  different  from  thofe  with  which  No.  4 was  infefted, 
though  the  dung  laid  on  both  theie  parts  was  taken  from  the 
lame  heap. 

And  at  this  time,  on  looking  at  the  pieces  fown  with 
barlev,  Ne.  7 was  found  promifing  and  clean.  No.  S was 
forwarder,  and  afforded  the  profpeet  of  a large  crop. 
No.  9 was  forward  and  fine,  but  foul  with  weeds.  No.  10 
bore  much  the  fame  appearance  as  No.  1,  and  promifed 
well. 

At  harveft.  No.  2 of  the  wheat  was  firft  fit  to  reap,  after 
which  fucceeded  No.  4 ; the  reft  were  ready  nearly  at  the 

lame  time. 

Of  the  barleys,  Nos.  8 and  10  were  firft  ready  to  mow. 

It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  thofe  crops  which 
were  cleareft  of  weeds  were  the  fooneft  fit  for  carrying. 

Thafe  crops  were  all  laid  feparately,  as  well  as  all  fe- 
parately  threlhed,  and  dreffed  as  early  as  poffible  in  the 
winter. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  crops,  on  being  diftinCtly 
soted,  were  the  following  : 
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Crops. 


No.  x,  manured,  wheat 

— 2,  manured  with  malt-duft  when  fown 

— 3,  manured  with  malt-duft  after  Chrift- 

mas,  by  way  of  top-creffing 

— 4,  manured  with  dung  in  the  ordinary 

way  .... 

— 5,  folded  with  fheep  ... 

— 6,  dreffed  with  rotten  dung  in  February 

— 7,  un manured  barley  - 

— 8,  manured  with  ten  quarters  of  malt- 

duft  when  fown  ... 

— 9,  manured  with  dung  in  the  winter 

— 10,  manured  when  fown,  with  five  quar- 

ters of  malt-duft  ... 


Produce. 

Pi^So. 


20  I 

25  3 

40  1 

32  2 

29  3 

30  o 

32  3 

48  o 

40  2 

44  3 


From  theie  trials  it  is  concluded,  firft,  that  when  malt- 
duft  is  ufed  as  a manure  for  wheat,  it  is  the  beft  to  lay  it 
on  by  way  of  top-dreffing  after  the  com  is  come  up,  as  the 
crop  of  No.  3 yielded  above  twelve  bulhels  more  than  that 
of  No.  2 ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  virtue  of  the  malt- 
duft  laid  oa  No.  2 was  exhaufted  before  it  could  be  of  any 
effential  fervice  to  the  crop,  whereas,  in  No.  3 the  manure 
began  to  yield  forth  its  virtue*  juft  as  the  wheat -plants 
began  to  be  in  want  of  a frelh  fupply  of  nourilhment.  It 
was  alfo  evident,  that  the  grains  of  wheat  which  grew  on 
No.  2 were  thinner  and  had  lefs  fubftance  than  thofe  of 
No.  3,  the  grain  of  which  was  fine,  plump,  and  heavy. 

It  was  alfo  clear,  from  the  produce  of  No.  4,  that  malt- 
duft  is,  in  many  cales,  a better  manure  for  wheat  than  dung, 
not  only  23  it  gives  a larger  increafe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it 
does  not  ftock  the  land  with  deftructive  and  devouring 
weeds. 

The  wheat  grown  on  No.  5,  was  as  fine  as  that  of 
No.  3,  but  confiderably  lefs  in  quantity,  as  appears  by  the 
account. 

The  method  pnrfued  in  No.  6 is  not  defirable : it  is  a 
good  alternative,  if  the  fanner  happens  to  have  too  little 
dung  to  drefs  all  his  fallow-lands  with. 

It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  malt-duft  is  a very  good  and  pro- 
fitable manure  for  a barley  crop  ; but  the  yielding  of  No.  10 
being  forty-four  bulhels,  and  of  No.  8 only  forty-eight 
bulhel;,  which  laft  is  not  an  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  quantity  of  manure  laid  on,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  eight  quarters,  or  fixty-four  bulhels,  of  malt-duft  ii 
the  proper  quantity  to  lay  on  an  acre  for  a barley  crop,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  fowing.  In  fpeaking  of  malt-duft,  it 
is  meant  the  kiln-duft,  or  that  which  falls  from  the  malt 
in  drying : as  to  the  tail-duft,  that  falls  through  the  icreen 
whilft  the  malt  is  cleaning  before  it  is  put  in  facks,  that 
may  be  applied  to  a better  ufe,  being  generally  given  to 
pigs,  and  often  to  cows,  in  which  laft  cafe  it  makes  them 
give  a great  deal  of  milk. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  virtue  of  malt-duft,  as  a 
manure,  lafts  only  for  one  crop  ; but  this  is  a miftake,  for 
when  the  manure  is  laid  on  in  January  or  February,  a good 
crop  of  the  green  kind  may  be  had  after  the  wheat. 

This  manure  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a very  warm  nature  j 
this  has  induced  many  farmers  to  think  that  it  may  burn 
crops ; and  it  may,  perhaps,  do  fo  on  a hot  gravelly  foil ; 
but  on  clay  land  or  a ftiff  loam,  it  feldom  or  ever  does  any 
damage  : and  indeed  the  only  danger  is  a dry  time  enfuicg 
after  it  is  fpread  on  the  land,  for  the  firft  fhower  of  rain 
walhes  it  in,  and  fecures  the  crop  from  ail  hazard  of  being 
burnt  or  injured  in  that  way. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  mak-duft  is  for  a ftiff  foil 
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a better  manure  than  dung  ; but  the  difficulty  is,  whether 
it  is  moll  profitable  to  lay  it  on  when  the  wheat  is  fown, 
or  by  way  of  top-dreffing  in  January  or  February.  The 
above  experiments  feem  to  (hew,  that  the  beft  time  to  drefs 
heavy  land  with  it,  is  in  January  or  the  following  month. 

It  is  alfo  flated,  that  nothing  furpafTes  this  manure  when 
laid  on  cold  grafs  grounds,  to  the  amount  of  about  eight 
quarters  or  lixty  bufhels  an  acre.  Its  effects  in  this  way  are 
faid  to  be  very  great. 

In  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Bedford’s,  in  which  a piece  of 
land  was  manured  with  this  fubllance  at  the  rate  of  four 
quarters  to  the  acre,  and  fown  with  barley  and  clover,  the 
barley  was  very  luxuriant,  producing  near  feven  quarters 
per  acre,  and  the  clover  extremely  fine  ; from  which  it  is 
concluded,  that  it  is  a valuable  fort  of  manure,  being  cheaper 
than  rape-dull  or  any  other  fort  of  top-drefiing,  as  it  only 
colls  about  twelve  ihillings  the  acre. 

About  Dunllable  this  fort  of  manure  colls  one  Ihilling  a 
bulhel,  is  fown  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  bufhels  the  acre  over  the  barley  land,  and  har- 
rowed-in  with  the  feed.  It  is  feldom  ufed  to  wheat  in  that 
dillrift,  but  would  probably  anlwer  well  to  it  as  a top- 
dreffing,  in  the  proportion  of  about  thirty  bufhels  to  the 
acre,  fown  over  the  crops  in  March. 

The  black  malt-dull,  or  that  which  falls  through  the 
kiln-plate,  is  preferable  to  the  white,  from  the  feeds  of 
weeds  being  dellroyed  by  the  heat  in  drying. 

Malt,  for  the  manner  of  preparing  liquors  of,  fee  Brew- 
ing. 

Malt  Liquors  have  different  names  as  well  as  different 
virtues,  properties,  and  ufes,  both  from  the  different  man- 
ners of  preparing  the  malt,  whence  they  are  dillinguifhed  into 
pale  and  brown  ; and  from  the  different  manners  of  preparing 
or  brewing  the  liquors  themfelves,  whence  they  are  divided 
into  beer  and  ale,  jlrong  and  fmall,  new  and  old. 

Malt  drinks  are  either  pale  or  brown,  as  the  malt  is  more 
or  lefs  dried  on  the  kiln  ; that  which  is  the  fler.dereft  dried, 
tinging  the  liquor  leaft  in  brewing,  and  therefore  being 
called  pale  : whereas  that  higher  dried,  and  as  it  were  roafied, 
makes  it  of  a higher  colour.  A mixture  of  both  thefe  makes 
an  amber  colour  ; whence  feveral  of  thefe  liquors  take  their 
name. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  the  pale  malt  has  moll  of  the  natural 
grain  in  it,  and  is  therefore  the  moll  nourifning  ; but  for 
the  fame  reafon,  it  requires  a llronger  conllitution  to  digefl 
it.  Thofe  who  drink  much  of  it,  are  ufually  fat  and  lleek 
in  their  bloom,  but  are  often  cut  off  by  fudden  fevers  ; 
or,  if  they  avoid  this,  they  fall  early  into  a dillempered  old 

age- 

The  brown  malt  makes  a drink  much  lefs  vifeid,  and 
fitter  to  pafs  the  feveral  Itrainersof  the  body  ; but,  if  very 
flrong,  it  may  lead  on  to  the  fame  inconveniences  with  the 
pale  ; though  a fingle  debauch  wears  off  much  more  eafily 
in  the  brown. 

Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  that  the  bell  pale  malt  liquors  are 
thofe  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thofe  of  iprings  and  wells, 
becaufe  the  mineral  particles,  with  which  thele  waters  are 
impregnated,  help  to  prevent  the  cohefions  of  thofe  drawn 
from  the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  proper  fecretions 
the  better  ; as  the  vifeid  particles  of  the  grain  do  likewife 
defend  thefe  from  doing  the  mifehief  they  might  other- 
wife  occafion.  But  folter  waters  feem  bell  fuited  to  draw 
out  the  fub fiances  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain  many 
fiery  particles  in  their  contexture,  and  are  therefore  bell  loll 
in  a fmooth  vehicle. 

For  tfie  differences  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors,  they 
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chiefly  con  fill  in  the  ufe  of  hops,  as  in  beer  ; or  in  the  more 
fparing  ufe  of  them,  as  in  ale. 

The  difference  made  by  hops  is  beft  difeovered  from  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  hops  themfelves  : thefe  are  known 
to  be  a fubtle  grateful  bitter  : in  their  compofition,  there- 
fore, with  this  liquor,  they  add  fomewhat  of  an  alkaline 
nature,  i.  e.  particles  that  are  fublime,  adlive,  and  rigid. 
By  which  means,  the  ropy  vifeid  parts  of  the  malt  are 
more  divided  and  fubtilized  ; and  are,  therefore,  not  only 
rendered  more  eafy  of  digeftion  and  fecretion  in  the  body, 
but  alfo,  while  in  the  liquor,  they  prevent  it  from  rtin- 
ning  into  fuch  cohefions  as  would  make  it  ropy,  vapid,  and 
four. 

For  want  of  this,  in  unhopped  drinks,  that  clammy 
fweetnefs,  which  they  retain  alter  working,  foon  turns 
them  acid,  and  unfit  for  ufe  ; which  happens  fooner  or 
later,  in  proportion  to  the  llrength  they  receive  from  the 
malt,  and  the  comminution  they  have  undergone  from  fer- 
mentation. 

It  is  a common  opinion,  that  ale  is  more  diuretic  than 
beer,  that  is,  liquor  lefs  hopped  more  than  that  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  hops  in  it : which  may  hold  ip  fome  con- 
ilitutions,  becaufe  ale  being  more  fmooth,  fottening,  and 
relaxing,  where  urine  is  to  be  promoted  by  enlarging  the 
paffage,  as  in  thin,  dry  conftitutions,  this  is  the  moll  likely 
to  effeft  it.  But  where  the  promoting  of  urine  is  to  be  done 
by  attenuating  and  breaking  the  juices,  and  rendering  them 
more  fluid,  it  is  certainly  bell  anfwered  by  thofe  drinks  which 
are  well  hopped. 

As  to  the  difpute,  whether  or  no  hops  tend  to  breed  the 
Hone,  it  is  too  long  to  enter  upon  here.  Quincy  is  of  opi- 
nion, there  is  but  little  reafon  for  the  affirmative  fide  of  the 
queltion  ; and,  in  general,  makes  no  ferupie  to  fay,  that, 
for  one  conllitution  damaged  by  beer,  there  are  numbers 
fpoiled  by  ale.  This  lall  manifeftly  fouls  the  glands.  Huffs 
the  veffes  with  (lime  and  vifeidity,  makes  the  body  un- 
wieldy and  corpulent,  and  paves  the  way  for  cachexies, 
jaundice,  afthmas,  and  at  laft  incurable  dropfies.  The 
urinary  paffages,  alfo,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  clear,  will, 
in  time,  be  filled  by  it  with  (lough,  and  matter  of  as  ill  cou- 
fequence  as  gravel. 

The  different  ftrengths  of  malt  liquors  alfo  make  their  e£- 
fedls  different.  The  llronger  they  are,  the  more  viicid  parts 
they  carry  into  the  blood  ; and  though  the  fpirituous  parts 
make  thefe  irnpercep'ible  at  firft  ; yet  when  thole  are  eva- 
porated, which  will  be  in  a few  hours,  the  other  will  be 
fenfibly  felt  by  pains  in  the  head,  naufeoufnefs  at  the 
Itomach,  and  laffitude  or  liftleffnefs  to  motion.  This, 
thofe  are  the  moll  fenfible  of,  who  have  experienced  the 
extremes  of  drinking  thefe  liquors  and  wines  ; for  a de- 
bauch of  wine  they  find  much  fooner  worn  off,  and  they  are 
much  more  lively  and  brilk  afterwards,  than  after  intem- 
perately  ufing  malt  liquors,  whofe  vifeid  remains  will  be  long 
before  they  be  fhaken  off. 

Malt  liquors,  therefore,  are,  in  general,  the  more  whole  - 
fome  for  being  fmall,  e.  of  fuch  a llrength  as  is  liable  to 
carry  a fmall  degree  of  warmth  into  the  ilomach,  but  not 
fo  great  as  to  prevent  their  being  proper  diluters  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  food.  Indeed,  in  robuil  people,  or  thofe  who  labour 
hard,  the  vifeidities  of  the  drink  may  be  broken  into  a con- 
venient nourilhment  ; but  in  perfons  of  another  habit  and 
way  of  living,  they  ferve  rather  to  promote  obltrutlions  and 
ill  humours. 

The  age  of  malt  liquors  is  the  lall  thing  by  which  they 
are  rendered  more  or  lefs  wholefome.  Age  feems  to  db 
nearly  the  fame  thing  as  hops ; for  thofe  liquors  which  are 
longeft  kept  are  certainly  Lefs  vifeid  ; age  breaking  the  vil- 
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cid  parts,  and,  by  degrees,  rendering  them  fmaller,  and 
fitter  for  fecretion. 

But  this  is  always  determined  according  to  their  ftrength  ; 
in  proportion  to  which,  they  will  fooner  or  later  come  to 
their  full  perfedlion,  as  well  as  decay  ; for,  when  ale  or  beer 
is  kept  till  its  particles  are  broken  and  comminuted  as  far  as 
they  are  capable,  then  it  is  that  they  are  bell  ; and,  beyond 
this,  they  will  be  continually  on  the  decay,  till  the  finer 
fpirits  are  entirely  efcaped,  and  the  remainder  becomes  vapid 
and  four. 

Malt  Di/lillcry.  This  is  an  extenfive  article  cf  trade, 
and  by  which  very  large  fortunes  are  made.  The  art  is  to 
convert  fermented  malt  liquors  into  a clear  inflammable  fpirit, 
which  may  be  either  fold  for  ufe  in  the  common  ftate  of  a 
proof  ftrength,  that  is,  the  fame  ftrength  with  French 
brandy  ; cr  is  re&ified  into  that  purer  fpirit  ufually  fold 
under  the  name  of  fpirit  of  wine  ; or  made  into  compound 
cordial  waters,  by  being  dillilled  again  from  herbs  and  other 
ingredients.  See  Brewing,  Spirits,  and  Wash. 

To  brew  with  malt  in  the  moil  advantageous  manner,  it 
is  neceftary,  i.  That  the  fubjeft  be  well  prepared  ; 2.  That 
the  water  be  fuitable  and  duly  applied  ; and,  3.  That  fome 
certain  additions  be  ufed,  or  alterations  made,  according  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  intention  of  the  operator  ; 
and  by  a proper  regulation  in  thele  refpeCls,  all  the  ferment- 
able parts  of  the  fubject  will  thus  be  brought  into  the  tinClure, 
and  become  fit  for  fermentation. 

The  due  preparation  of  the  fubjeft  confifts  in  its  being 
juftly  malted  and  well  ground.  When  the  grain  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  malted  it  is  apt  to  prove  hard,  fo  that  the  water 
can  have  but  very  little  power  to  diffolve  its  fubftance  ; and 
if  it  be  much  malted,  a part  of  the  fermentable  matter  is  loft 
in  that  operation.  The  harder  and  more  flinty  the  malt  is, 
the  finer  it  ought  to  be  ground  ; and  in  all  cafes,  when  in- 
tended for  diftillation,  it  is  advifable  to  reduce  it  to  a kind 
of  finer  or  coarfer  meal.  When  the  malt  is  thus  ground,  it 
is  found,  by  experience,  that  great  part  of  the  time,  trou- 
ble, and  expence  of  the  brewing  is  faved  by  it,  and  yet 
as  large  a quantity  of  fpirits  will  be  produced  ; for  thus 
the  whole  lubllance  of  tjie  ma  t may  remain  mixed  among 
the  tinfture  and  be  fermented  and  dillilled  among  it.  This 
is  a particular  that  very  well  delerves  the  attention  of 
the  malt  dilliller,  as  the  trade  is  at  prefent  carried  on; 
for  the  difpatch  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  quantity  of  fpirit 
procured,  are  more  attended  to  than  the  purity  or  perfection 
of  it. 

The  fecret  of  this  matter  depends  upon  the  thoroughly 
mixing,  cr  brifkly  agitating  and  throwing  the  meal  about, 
firll  in  cold,  and  then  111  hot  water  ; and  repeating  this 
agitation  after  the  fermentation  is  over,  when  the  thick 
turbid  walh  being  immediately  committed  to  the  Hill, 
already  hot  and  dewy  with  working,  there  is  no  danger  of 
burning,  unlefs  by  accident,  even  without  the  farther  trouble 
of  Itirring,  which  in  this  cale  is  found  needlefs,  though  the 
quantity  be  ever  fo  large,  provided  that  requilite  care  and 
cleaulinefs  be  ufed  ; and  thus  the  bufinefs  or  brewing  and 
fermenting  may  very*  commodioufly  be  performed  together, 
and  reduced  to  one  (ingle  operation.  Whatever  water  is 
made  choice  of,  it  mull  (land  in  a hot  ftate  upon  the  pre- 
pared malt,  efpecially  if  a clear  tin&ure  be  defired,  but  a 
known  and  very  confiderable  inconvenience  attends  its  being 
applied  too  hof,  or  too  near  to  a ftate  of  boiling,  or  even 
it  aiding  with  regard  to  the  hand.  To  fave  time  in  this  cafe, 
and  to  prevent  the  malt  running  into  lumps  and  clods,  the 
bell  way  is  to  put  a certain  meafured  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  the  malt  firtt  ; the  malt  is  then  to  be  Itirrcd  very  well 
wi.h  this,  fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  thin  uniform  paft'e  or 


pudding  ; after  which  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired may  be  added  in  a ftate  of  boiling,  without  the  lead 
danger  of  making  what,  in  the  diftillers  language,  is  called 
a pudding. 

In  this  manner  the  due  and  neceftary  degree  of  heat  in 
the  water,  for  the  extra&ing  all  the  virtues  of  the  malt, 
may  be  hit  upon  very  expeditiaufty,  and  with  a great  deal 
of  exaClnefs,  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  a fixed 
ftandard  which  may  be  let  down  to  any  degree  by  a pro- 
portionate mixture  of  cold  water,  due  allowances  being 
made  for  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  for  the  temperature  of 
the  air. 

This  little  obvious  improvement,  added  to  the  method  juft, 
above  hinted  for  the  reducing  brewing  and  fermentation  to 
one  operation,  will  render  it  pra&icable  to  very  confiderable 
advantage,  and  the  fpirit.  improved  ia  quality  as  well  as 
quantity. 

A much  more  profitable  method  than  that  ufually  prac- 
tifed  for  the  fermenting  malt  for  diftillation,  in  order  to  get 
its  fpirit,  is  the  following:  Take  ten  pounds  of  malt  re- 
duced to  a fine  meal,  and  three  pounds  of  common  wheat- 
meal  : add  to  tliefe  two  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  ftir  them 
well  together,  then  add  five  gallons  of  water  boiling  hot, 
and  ftir  all  together  again.  Let  the  whole  (land  two  hours, 
and  then  ftir  it  again,  and  when  grown  cold,  add  to  it  two 
ounces  of  folid  yeaft,  and  fet  it  by  looiely  covered  in  a 
warmifh  place,  to  ferment. 

This  is  the  Dutch  method  of  preparing  what  they  call 
the  wafh  for  malt  fpirit,  whereby  they  fave  much  trouble, 
and  procure  a large  quantity  of  fpirit  : thus  commodioufly 
reducing  the  two  bulinefles  of  brewing  and  fermenting  to 
one  Angle  operation.  In  England  the  method  is  to  draw 
and  mafh  for  fpirit  as  they  ordinarily  do  for  beer,  only  in- 
itead  of  boiling  the  wort,  they  pump  it  into  large  coolers, 
and  afterwards  run  it  into  their  fermenting  backs,  to  be  there 
fermented  with  yeaft.  Thus  they  beftow  twice  as  much 
labour  as  neceftary,  and  lofe  a large  quantity  of  their  fpirit 
by  leaving  the  grofs  bottoms  out  of  the  Hill  for  fear  of 
burning. 

All  iimple  fpirits  may  be  confidered  in  their  different 
Hates  of  low  wines,  proof  fpirit,  and  alcohol,  the  interme- 
diate degrees  of  ftrength  being  of  lefs  general  ufe  ; and 
they  are  to  be  judged  of  only  according  as  they  approach  to, 
or  recede  from,  thefe.  Low  wines,  at  a medium,  contain  a 
fixth  part  of  pure  inflammable  fpirit,  five  times  as  much 
water  as  fpirit  neceffarily  ariling  in  the  operation  with  a 
boiling  heat.  Proof  goods  contain  about  one-half  of  the 
fame  totally  inflammable  fpirit ; and  alcohol  entirely  confifts 
of  it.  See  Spirits. 

Malt  low  wines,  prepared  in  the  common  way,  are  ex- 
ceedingly naufeous  ; they  have,  however,  a natural  vino- 
iity,  or  pungent  agreeable  acidity,  which  would  render  the 
fpirit  agreeable  to  the  palate,  were  it  not  for  the  large  quan- 
tity of  the  grofs  ©il  of  the  malt  that  abounds  in  it.  When 
this  oil  is  detained  in  fome  meafure  from  mixing  itfelf  among 
the  low  wines,  by  the  ilretching  a coarfe  flannel  over  the 
neck  of  the  Hill,  or  at  the  orifice  of  the  worm,  the  fpirit  be- 
comes much  purer  in  all  refpefts  ; it  is  lefs  fulfome  to  the 
tafte,  lefs  offenfive  to  the  fmell,  and  lefs  milky  to  the  eye. 
(Shaw’s  Eftay  on  Diltillery.)  When  thefe  low  wines,  in 
the  rectification  into  proof  fpirits,  are  dillilled  gently,  they 
leave  a confiderable  quantity  of  this  grofs  fetid  oil  behind 
them  in  the  Hill  along  with  the  phlegm  ; but  if  the  fire  be 
made  fierce,  this  oil  is  again  raifed  and  brought  over  with 
the  fpirit ; and  being  now  broken  fomewhat  more  fine,  it 
impregnates  it  in  a more  naufeous  manner  than  at  firft. 
This  is  the  common  fault  both  of  the  malt  diftiller  and 
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of  the  re&ifier  ; the  latter,  inftead  of  feparating  the  fpirit 
from  this  nafty  oil,  which  is  the  principal  intent  of  his  pro- 
cefs,  attends  only  to  the  leaving  the  phlegm  in  fuch  quan- 
tity behind,  that  the  fpirit  may  be  of  the  due  ftrength  as 
proof  or  marketable  goods,  and  brings  over  the  oil  in  a 
worfe  date  than  before.  To  this  inattention  to  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  the  procefs,  it  is  owing  that  the  fpirit,  after  its 
feveral  rectifications,  as  they  are  mifcalled,  is  often  found 
more  (linking  than  when  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
malt  diltiller.  All  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  taking 
more  time  in  the  fubfequent  di filiations,  and  keeping  the 
fire  low  and  regular,  the  fudden  ftirring  of  the  fire,  and  the 
hafty  way  of  throwing  on  the  frefh  fuel,  being  the  general 
occafions  of  throwing  up  the  oil  by  fpurts,  where  the  fire  in 
general,  during  the  procefs,  has  not  been  fo  large  as  to  do 
that  mifchief. 

The  ufe  of  a balneum  Marine,  inftead  of  the  common 
ftill,  would  effectually  prevent  all  this  mifchief,  and  give  a 
purer  fpirit  in  one  rectification,  than  can  otherwife  be  pro- 
cured in  ten,  or  indeed  according  to  the  common  methods 
at  all. 

Malt  low  wine,  when  brought  to  the  ftandard,  or  proof 
fpirit,  lofes  its  milky  colour,  and  is  perfectly  clear  and  bright, 
no  more  oil  being  contained  in  it  than  is  perfectly  diffolved 
by  the  alcohol,  and  rendered  mifcible  with  that  proportion 
of  phlegm,  which  is  about  one-half  the  liquor  ; its  tafte  alfo 
is  cleaner  though  not  more  pleafant ; there  being  lefs  of 
the  thick  oil  to  hang  on  the  tongue  in  its  own  form,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  low  wines,  where  the  oil,  being  undif- 
folved,  adheres  to  the  mouth  in  its  own  form,  and  does  not 
pafs  lightly  over  it. 

When  proof  fpirit  of  malt  is  diftiiled  over  again,  in  order 
to  be  rectified  into  alcohol,  or,  as  we  ufually  call  it,  fpirits 
of  wine,  if  the  fire  be  raifed  at  the  time  when  the  faints 
begin  to  come  off,  a very  confiderable  quantity  of  oil  will  be 
raifed  by  it,  and  will  run  in  the  vifible  form  of  oil  from  the 
nofe  of  the  worm.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  malt  fpirit,  but 
the  French  brandy  (hews  the  fame  phenomenon,  and  that  in 
fo  great  a degree,  that  half  an  ounce  of  this  oil  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a fingle  piece  of  brandy. 

Malt  fpirit,  more  than  any  other  kind,  requires  to  be 
brought  into  the  form  of  alcohol,  before  it  can  be  ufed  in- 
ternally, efpecially  as  it  is  now  commonly  made  up  in  the 
proof  (late,  with  as  much  of  this  naufeous  and  vifcous  oil  as 
will  give  it  a good  crown  of  bubbles.  For  this  reafon  it 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  an  alcohol,  or  totally  inflammable 
fpirit,  before  it  is  admitted  into  any  of  the  medicinal  cora- 
pofitions.  If  it  be  ufed  without  this  previous  caution,  the 
odious  tafte  of  the  malt  oil  will  be  dillinguifhed  among 
all  the  other  flavours  of  the  ingredients. 

Malt  fpirit,  when  it  has  once  been  reduced  to  the  true 
form  of  an  alcohol,  is  afterwards  more  fit  for  all  the  cu- 
rious internal  ufes  than  even  French  brandy,  it  being  after 
this  purification  a more  uniform,  hungry,  taftrlefs  and  im- 
pregnable fpirit,  than  any  other  fpirits  which  we  efteem  fo 
much  finer. 

A pure  fpirit  being  thus  procured,  (hould  be  kept  care- 
fully in  veffels  of  glafs  or  (tone,  well  (topped  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  any  of  its  volatile  part.  If  preferved  in 
cafks,  it  is  apt  to  impregnate  itfelf  very  (trongly  with  the 
wood.  The  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  obtainable  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  malt,  differs  according  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  fubjedt,  the  manner  of  the  operation,  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  (kilfulnefs  of  the  workman  ; according  to 
which  variations,  a quarter  of  malt  will  afford  from  eight 
er  nine,  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  gallons  of  alcohol.  This 
(hould  encourage  the  malt  diftilier  to  be  careful  and  diligent 


in  his  bufinefs,  as  fo  very  large  a part  of  his  profit  depend* 
wholly  on  the  well  conducting  his  proceffes. 

After  every  operation  in  this  bufinefs.  there  remains  a 
quantity  of  faints,  which  in  their  own  coarfe  (late  ought 
never  to  be  admitted  into  the  true  fpirit  ; thefe  are  to  be 
faved  together,  and  large  quantities  of  them  at  once  wrought 
into  alcohol.  It  is  eafy  to  reduce  thefe  to  fuch  a (late,  that 
they  will  ierve  for  lamp  fpirits.  Their  difagreeable  flavour 
being  corrected  by  the  adding  of  aromatics  during  the  dif- 
tillations,  the  reducing  them  to  a perfedt  and  pure  alcohol 
is  pradticable,  but  not  without  fuch  difficulties,  as  render  it 
fcarcely  worth  the  trader’s  while.  One  way  of  doing  it  is  by 
diftilling  them  from  water  into  water,  and  that  with  a very 
(low  fire.  By  this  means  a pure  alcohol  may  be  made  out 
of  the  fouled  faints. 

The  malt  diftilier  always  gives  his  fpirit  a fingle  redtifica- 
tion  per  fe,  in  order  to  purify  it  a little,  and  make  it  up 
proof,  but  in  this  (late  it  is  not  reckoned  fit  for  internal 
ufes,  but  ferves  to  be  diftiiled  into  geneva  and  other  ordinary 
compound  ftrong  waters  for  the  vulgar. 

The  Dutch,  who  carry  on  a great  trade  with  malt  fpirit, 
never  give  it  any  farther  redtification  than  this,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  malt  fpirit  of  England  is  in  general 
fo  much  more  in  efteem.  The  Dutch  method  is  only  to 
diftil  the  wafh  into  low  wines,  and  then  to  full  proof  fpirit ; 
they  then  diredtly  make  it  into  geneva,  or  elfe  fend  it  as  it 
is  to  Germany,  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  the  Dutch 
have  little  notion  of  our  redtification.  Their  fpirit  is  by 
this  means  rendered  very  foul  and  coarfe,  and  is  rendered 
yet  more  naufeous  by  the  immoderate  ufe  they  make  of  rye 
meal.  Malt  fpirit,  in  its  unredlified  (late,  is  ufually  found 
to  have  the  common  bubble  proof,  as  the  malt  diftilier 
knows  that  it  will  not  be  marketable  without  it. 

The  whole  matter  requifite  to  this  is,  that  it  have  a con- 
fiderable portion  of  the  grofs  oil  of  the  malt  well  broke  and 
mixed  along  with  it  ; this  gives  the  redtifier  a great  deal 
of  trouble  if  he  will  have  the  fpirit  fine  ; but  in  the  ge- 
neral run  of  flie  bufinefs,  the  redtifier  does  not  take  out 
this  oil,  but  breaks  it  finer,  and  mixes  it  fafter  in  by  alka- 
line faits,  and  difguifes  its  tafte  by  the  addition  of  certain 
flavouring  ingredients.  The  fpirit  lofes  in  thefe  pro- 
ceffes the  vinofity  it  had  when  it  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  malt  diftilier,  and  is,  in  all  refpedts,  worfe,  except 
in  the  difguife  of  a mixed  flavour.  Shaw’s  Effay  on  Dif- 
tillery. 

The  alkaline  faits  ufed  by  the  redtifier,  deftroying  the  na- 
tural vinolity  ot  the  fpirit,  it  is  neceffary  to  add  an  extra- 
neous acid  in  order  to  give  it  a new  one.  The  acid  they 
generally  ufe  is  the  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis  ; and  the  common 
way  of  ufing  it  is  the  mixing  it  to  the  tafte  with  the 
rectified  fpirit  : this  gives  our  malt  fpirit,  when  well  rec- 
tified, a flavour  fomewhat  like  that  of  French  brandy, 
but  this  foon  flies  off  ; and  the  better  method  is  to  add 
a proper  quantity  of  Glauber’s  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  to 
the  fpirit  in  the  ftill.  The  liquor  in  this  cafe  comes 
over  impregnated  with.it,  and  the  acid  being  more  inti- 
mately mixed,  the  flavour  is  retained.  See  Spjiutus  nitri 
dulcis. 

MALTA,  in  Geography.'  anciently  Ogygia  and  Melitc, 
from  which  latter  the  Saracens  have  formed  Malta , an 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coaft 
of  Sicily,  twenty  miles  long,  and  twelve  miles  in  its  greateft 
breadth,  and  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference.  It  con- 
(ilts  of  an  immenfe  white  foft  rock  of  free-ftone,  covered 
with  a thin  llratum  of  earth,  mod  of  which  has  been 
brought  from  Sicily,  feldom  more  than  a foot  above  the 
furface  of  the  rock  j and  this  earth  is  removed  once  in  ten 
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years,  in  order  to  clear  the  rock  of  a thick  cruft  which  forms, 
and  prevents  the  moifture  from  fufficiently  penetrating, 
It  was  anciently  reckoned  a part  of  Africa,  but  now  be- 
longs to  Europe.  The  foil,  watered  by  the  night-dew  and 
well  cultivated,  produces  cumin-fecd,  anife-feed,  cotton,  ex- 
cellent fruits,  fuch  as  melons,  oranges,  lemons,  and  parti- 
cularly figs,  vegetables,  and  paftures  ; but  it  yields  nei- 
ther grain  nor  wine  fufficiejit  for  its  inhabitants,  who  are 
eftimated  at  about  63  or  64,000,  including  thofe  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  It  furnifhes  plenty  of  excellent  and 
finely-flavoured  honey,  fea-falt,  conliderable  filheries,  and  a 
profitable  coral-fifhery.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  fmall 
inclofures  of  free-ftone,  is  well  planted,  and  contains  fe- 
veral  towns  and  villages  •,  the  principal  of  the  former  are 
La  Valetta,  Citta  Vittoriofa,  Senglea,  Barmola,  Citta 
Nuovo  Cottonera,  and  Malta.  The  coaft  is  for  the  moll 
part  fecured  by  (helves  and  perpendicular  rocks,  without  one 
port  or  fafe  road  for  (hips  ; but  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
ffiores  there  are  feveral  commodious  harbours.  The  two 
moll  confiderable  are  thofe  on  the  S.  E.  fide,  one  called 
Marza  Murzet,  and  the  other  Marza,  which  fignifies  port, 
and  is  the  largeft  of  the  two.  They  are  divided  by  an  ob- 
long peninfuia,  on  which  is  built  a llrong  fort  or  caftle, 
called  St.  Elmo,  which  defends  the  entrance  into  both. 
Within  that  of  Murzet  lies  a fmall  ifland,  near  which  the 
(hips  fufpefted  of  infection  are  obliged  to  perform  quaran- 
tine. Thole  places  which  are  accefiible  are  defended  by 
fortifications  of  great  ftrength,  fo  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  reduce  it  by  force.  Mortars,  the  mouths  of 
fome  of  which  are  fix  feet  wide,  are  cut  out  of  the  rocks 
near  the  different  creeks,  where  a debarkation  might  be 
attempted.  Confiderable  quantities  of  fea-lhells  and  filh- 
bones  petrified  are  found  all  over  the  ifland,  even  in  parts 
moll  elevated  and  remote  from  the  fea. 

During  fummeV  Reaumur’s  thermometer  is  generally  below 
25°,  and  feldom  above  28 ',  or  from  about  88°  to  93  of  Fah- 
renheit. In  the  winter  it  is  feldom  lower  than  8 below  zero 
of  Reaumur’s,  or  140  of  Fahrenheit.  The  alternate  changes 
from  heat  to  cold  are  often  very  fudden.  Cold  is  oecafioned 
by  the  north  and  north-weft  winds  ; and  a fouth  wind  brings 
heat.  This  wind,  palling  over  the  barren  fultry  continent 
of  Africa,  is  dangerous,  but  is  of  no  long  duration,  and 
frequently  fucceeded  by  a calm,  during  which  the  heat  is 
fuffocating.  Whilft  the  firocco  continues,  iced  beverages  are 
copioufly  ufed  ; and,  therefore,  fnow  is  confidered  at  Malta 
as  ore  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  It  is  brought  from  Sicily, 
and  adminillered  to  the  fick  ; and  whenever  there  is  a 
fcarcity,  all  that  remains  in  the  ice-houfe  in  entirely  re- 
ferved  for  the  ufe  of  the  hofpitals.  Cold  bathing  is  alfo 
fuccefsfully  ufed  as  a prefervative  againft  the  ill  elfedls  of 
the  firocco. 

This  ifland  has  often  changed  its  mailers.  Its  original 
inhabitants  were  the  Phaeacians,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  tliefe  again  by  the  Greeks.  It  next  became 
fubjedl  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  were  fucceeded  by  • 
the  Romans,  who  ellablifhed  in  it  a prefedl,  as  lie  is  called 
in  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,-  ch.  xxviii.  7,  and  this  pre- 
fedl was  dependent  on  the  prae'or  of  Sicily.  Upon  the  de- 
clenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  of  the  Saracens.  Roger,  the 
Norman,  earl  of  Sicily,  took  pofleffion  of  it  about  the  year 
1190;  and  from  that  time  it  continued  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily,  till  it  fell  under  that  of  Charles  V., 
by  his  conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  gave  it  in  1325, 
by  a grant  which  was  ratified  by  the  pope  in  1530,  to  the 
knights  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  of  Malta  (Seethe  next 
article.)  Charles  V.  was  induced  to  make  this  grant  by 


an  ambition  of  becoming  the  reftorer  and  fecond  founder  of 
an  order,  which  for  many  ages  had  been  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  Chriltians,  and  alfo  by  the  hope  of  thus  pro- 
tecting the  ifles  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  coafts  of  Italy  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
infidels ; ftipulating  with  the  knights  that  they  Ihould  main- 
tain a perpetual  war  againft  the  Turks  and  Corfairs. 
Thefe  knights,  after  their  eftablifhment  in  Malta,  fortified 
the  ifland.  Solyman,  incenfed  by  obferving  that  his  (hips 
were  conllantly  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  enemies,  which 
he  had,  in  his  own  imagination,  deftroyed  when  he  drove 
them  from  Rhodes,  determined,  in  1565,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt againft  Malta.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  30,000 
men  againft  the  town  of  Malta,  which  was  defended  by 
700  knights  and  8000  foldiers,  under  the  command  of  the 
grand  mailer  John  de  Valette,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one 
years.  When  fome  of  his  friends  faw  that  their  brave 
commander  was  wounded,  they  intreated  him  to  retire ; 
but  he  replied,  “ At  feventy-one,  can  I finilh  my  life  more 
glorioufly  than  by  dying  with  my  brethren  ?”  After 
having  fullained  a liege  of  four  months,  they  were  relieved 
by  a force  of  6000  men,  fent  from  Sicily  to  their  fuccour, 
and  the  T urks  were  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege. 

Hence  this  town  obtained  the  name  of  “ Citta  Vitto- 
riofa,” which  it  retains  to  this  day  : La  Valetta  was  built 
by  La  Valette,  and  called  after  his  name.  One  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  made  a magnificent  aquedudl  in  1616,  to  bring  wa- 
ter to  this  new  city  ; and  others  conftrudled  various  works 
of  importance  to  the  fafety  of  the  place.  When  the  town 
was  finilhed,  the  convent  and  habitation  of  the  knights 
were  removed  hither.  That  the  work  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted, when  money  failed,  they  paid  in  copper,  which  was 
afterwards  called  in  at  its  full  value.  The  infeription  on  it 
was,  “ Non  ses  fed  fides,”  not  money  but  loan.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  this  ifland  maintained  itfclf  againft  the  whole 
Ottoman  power ; but  the  order  was  never  rich  enough  to 
attempt  foreign  conquefts,  nor  to  equip  numerous  fleets. 
They  were,  however,  as  liberal  as  they  were  brave  in  affift- 
ing  their  neighbours,  and  alfo  in  defending  themfelves  againft 
the  Turks  and  the  Corfairs  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  In 
the  year  1724,  a truce  was  concluded  with  the  Turks  for 
twenty-one  years,  fubjedl  to  renewal  if  both  parties  Ihould 
think  proper.  While  it  continued,  the  Maltefe  were  to 
enjoy  in  the  Hates  of  the  grand  feignior  the  fame  privileges 
as  the  French.  They  alfo  ftipulated  for  the  exchange  and 
ranfom  of  (laves.  The  fultan  agreed  not  to  give  any  affift- 
ance  to  the  dates  of  Barbary  ; and  the  treaty  was  to  be 
void  when  any  of  the  Chriftian  princes  were  at  war  with 
the  Porte.  In  179S  the  ifland  furrendered  to  the  French, 
and  the  knights  were,  difperfed ; and  in  September  1800, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Britifh,  who  retained  the  pofleffion  of 
it.  The  principal  difadvantages,  fays  Barrow  (Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,  vol.  ii.),  that  would  refult  to  England 
by  leaving  Malta  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  French,  appear 
to  be,  in  the  firft  place,  the  power  it  would  give  them  of 
excluding  our  (hips  from  that  port,  undoubtedly  the  bed  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  of  increaiing  their  forces  here  to 
the  complete  deftrudlion  of  our  Mediterranean  trade  ; and, 
fecondly,  the  means  it  affords  of  facilitating  their  views 
upon  Egypt,  by  enabling  them  to  throw  into  that  country 
a force  fufficient  to  renew'  their  project  upon  India.  See 
the  next  article. 

Before  the  knights  took  pofleffion  of  that  ifland,  it  was 
fo  barren  and  uninviting,  that  when  Charles  V.  offered  it 
to  them,  they  fent  commiflaries  to  examine,  and  after  their 
report,  they  could  hardly  be  induced  to  accept  the  grant. 
But  by  fubfequer.t  exercifes  of  (kill  and  induftry,  they  have 
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effe&ed  a furprifing  alteration,  not  only  in  its  means  of  de- 
fence, but  in  its  internal  cultivation.  The  capital  of  the 
ifland  i3  “ La  Valetta,”  or  Citta  Nuova,  which  is  fituated 
on  the  eall  coafi,  and  was  founded,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  in  1566,  on  an  elevated  peninfula,  having  at  its 
extremity  the  caille  of  St.  Elmo.  This  town  contains  the 
palace  of  the  grand  mailer,  the  arfenal,  the  infirmary,  the 
church  of  the  prior  of  St.  John,  and  hotels  for  the  knights 
of  different  languages.  On  either  fide  of  the  peninfula  is 
a good  harbour.  “ Citta  Vittoriofa”  is  a fortified  town  on 
a narrow  point  of  land  that  projetts  into  the  Marza,  or  great 
harbour,  oppofite  to  Valetta,  and  is  defended  by  the  ftrong 
c file  of  St.  Angelo,  Handing  on  a high  rock,  and  com- 
municating with  the  town  by  a bridge.  In  this  town  was 
the  palace  of  the  iriquifition,  an  arfenal,  and  a lodgment 
of  Haves ; the  Greeks  have  alfo  a church  here.  “ Senglea,” 
or  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael,  is  a conliderable  town  on  a pe- 
ninfula, feparated  from  Citta  Vittoriofa  by  the  canal  Porto 
della  Galere,  and  joined  to  the  harbour  by  the  canal  Porto 
della  Rennella.'  But  we  mult  not  confound  this  Malta  with 
old  Malta,  called  “ Citta  Vecchia.”  Mehta,  or  Medina,  the 
capital,  was  a confiderable  town  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  ; it  is  now  a fmall  fortified  place  and  bi- 
fhop’s  fee,  containing  a cathedral  and  feveral  religious  houfes, 
on  an  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  ifiand.  In  its  vi- 
cinity are  extenfive  catacombs,  which  form  a labyrinth. 
“ Barmola”  is  a little  town  of  700  houfes  behind  Senglea. 
“ Citta  Nuovo  Cottonera”  is  a regularly  fortified  town, 
including  the  old  fort  of  St.  Margherita.  The  five  towns 
above  enumerated,  may  be  conlidered  as  portions  of  one 
large  city,  feparated  from  each  other  by  havens,  and  con- 
taining 20,000  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  built  of  Hone, 
flat-roofed,  and  covered  with  plailler.  The  harbours  are 
capable  of  receiving  whole  fleets  ; and,  as  the  fituation  is 
naturally  ttrong,  no  art  is  wanting  to  render  the  fortifica- 
tions impregnable. 

“ Forte  di  S.  Thomaffo”  Hands  on  a point  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  fea,  about  two  miles  S.E.  of  the  capital, 

Malta.”  “ Forte  Roflo”  Hands  on  a peninfula  oppofite 
to  the  ifland  of  Comino. 

'The  climate  of  Malta  is  not  infalubrious  : the  exceflive 
heat  being  mitigated  by  the  weflerly  and  north-welterly 
winds.  Although  there  are  no  rivers  in  the  ifland,  there 
are  interfperfed  fome  excellent  fprings  of  frefh  water  ; but 
where  thefe  fail,  the  people  are  forced  to  dig  wells  in  the 
rock.  Their  towns  are  commonly  fupplied  by  rain-water, 
which  they  preferve  in  cilterns.  Fuel  is  very  fcarce,  as 
there  is  little  wood  upon  the  ifland  ; fo  that  the  common 
people  a,-e  under  a neceflity  of  uling  dried  cow-dung  or  wild 
thiltles  to  drefs  their  meat,  heat  their  ovens,  and  warm 
their  apartments  in  cold  weather.  Although  paHurage  is 
fcarce,  they  breed  here  a great  number  of  flicep  and  goats, 
whofe  flefli  is  exqnifite,  as  they  chiefly  feed  on  aromatic 
plants  that  grow  on  the  rocks.  Here  are  hogs  in  abund- 
ance, and  good  affes,  mules,  and  fome  horfes  that  are  fed 
with  barley  and  chaff.  The  poultry  are  large  ; thofe  of  the 
wild  kind,  particularly  partridges,  come  from  other  coun- 
tries in  large  flights,  especially  in  the  months  of  March  and 
OCIober. 

The  Malteferefemble  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  ; and  their 
language  is  nearly  the  fame,  being  the  old  Punic  or  Arabic, 
which  is  very  differently  fpoken  in  different  places.  But 
in  the  city  of  Valetta  and  among  perfons  of  rank  the  lan- 
guage moll  in  nle  is  the  Italian.  The  natives  are  indufiri- 
ous,  adlive,  economical,  and  brave  ; hut  they  are  mercenary, 
pafiionate,  jealous,  fuperllitious,  and  vindictive.  Their  drefs 
in  general  confiffs  of  a cotton  fliirt,  a veil,  a cloak,  with  a 


girdle  round  the  waifi.  They  alfo  wear  trowfers,  and  a 
fort  of  fhoes  called  “ korcli,”  which  is  merely  a leathern 
foie,  with  firings  to  fafien  it  round  the  leg.  Their  cap  is 
white  or  coloured.  They  are  remarkably  temperate  ; a 
clove  of  garlic,  or  an  onion,  anchovies  dipped  in  oil,  and 
failed  fifli,  being  their  ufual  diet.  On  great  feflivals  they 
eat  pork. 

Their  principal  trade  is  in  cotton  ; of  which  a great 
quantity  is  annually  exported.  The  imports  are  corn,  cloth, 
wood,  oil,  wine,  brandy,  See.  As  they  are  leldom  with- 
out cruifers  at  fea,  their  captures  of  the  Tnrkifh  and  Bar- 
bary corfairs  conffitute  the  principal  branches  of  their  com- 
merce ; for  they  are  thus  able  to  furnifh  Sicily  and  other 
parts  of  the  Levant,  with  fpices,  fngar,  and  other  commo- 
dities, in  return  for  which  they  bring  back  grain,  pulfe,. 
flefh,  both  frefh  and  falted,  wood,  oil,  fait,  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries.  But  the  chief  profit  of  thefe  goes  to  the  order, 
the  native  inhabitants  having  no  other  fhare  than  by  the  ex- 
change they  make  of  them  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
lands  and  induftry.  The  forces  of  the  ifland,  exclufive  of 
the  knights  and  thofe  who  belong  to  the  order,  confifl  of 
thofe  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  who  are  in  general 
robuft  and  w^ell  difeiplined.  They  arc  obliged,  at  the  firing 
of  the  fignal  cannon  three  times,  to  appear  under  their  pro- 
per ftandards,  in  all  their  martial  accoutrements.  Under 
the  difeipline  of  the  Maltefe  knights,  they  are  become  ex- 
pert in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  They  are  alfo  reckoned  good 
horfemen.  Every  knight  that  has  four  leudi  per  day  is 
obliged  to  maintain  a horfe  for  his  own  ufe  and  at  his  own 
charge.  The  number  of  gallies  which  the  order  furuifhes 
is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  occa- 
fion.  Thefe  gallies  are  flrongly  built,  well  manned  and 
commanded  ; having  ufually  each  100  warriors  and  2J 
knights  on  board  ; and  that,  which  is  called  the  “ Capi- 
tania,”  and  carries  the  ftandard  of  the  order,  has  moil  com- 
monly 30  knights.  Belides  thefe,  they  have  a number  of 
galleons,  and  other  inferior  veffels,  the  crews  of  which 
confiff  chiefly  of  flaves,  of  whom  they  have  feldom  lefs  than 
two  or  three  thoufand.  All  along  the  coaft  the  ifland  is 
well  garrifoned  and  fortified  ; and  on  the  leafl  appearance  of 
danger,  beacons  are  fet  on  fire  on  the  high  grounds,  and 
thefe  fignals  are  anfwered  by  the  firing  of  the  city  guns; 
fo  that  the  alarm  is  foon  fpread  through  the  whole  ifland. 
The  grand  maker  has  the  whole  revenue  of  Malta,  as  well 
as  of  Gozo,  over  which  he  is  invefled  with  the  fovercign 
power  during  his  life.  His  revenues  arife  from  a certain 
tax  upon  the  ifland,  and  include  the  duties  on  fait  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  and  fuch  like  imports.  Thefe,  with 
fome  additional  perquifites,  formerly  amounted,  oommuiibus 
antiis , to  about  60,000  crowns.  Boifgclin’s  Ancient  and 
Modern  Malta,  &c.  3 vols.  qto. 

Malta  keeps  accounts  in  feudi  of  12  tari,  each  taro  be- 
ing fubdivided  into  two  carlini,  20  grani,  or  1 20  piccioli. 
Thefe  monies  of  account  are  valued  both  in  filver  money  and 
copper  money;  meaning  by  copper  money  (not  metal)  but 
the  current  value  of  t-he  coins  of  the  ifland,  and  by  filver 
money  their  value  in  foreign  exchange.  Silver  money  is 
to  copper  money  as  three  to  twro.  The  gold  coins  are 
double,  fingle,  and  half  Louis-d’ors,  coined  by  the  grand 
mailer  Rohan,  at  20,  10,  and  5 feudi,  copper  or  cur- 
rent money.  The  filver  coins  are  ounces  and  half  ounces, 
coined  by  the  fame  gr«nd  mailer,  at  30  and  15  tari  ; feudi 
and  halves,  at  1 2 and  6 tari  ; pieces  of  one,  two,  and  four 
tari,  all  in  current  money.  The  real  copper  coins  are  tari, 
and  pieces  of  10,  £,  2 f,  and  1 grani.  Spamfh  quadruples 
pafs  for  385-  feudi  ; Venetian  fequins  for  6 feudi  ; Dutch 
ducats  for  feudi ; Sicilian  ounces  for  6^  feudi ; Spamfh 
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dollars  for  30^  tari ; current  or  copper  money.  Tlie 
finenefs  both  of  gold  and  filver  is  expreffed  in  carats  ; but 
the  gold  is  divided  into  24  carats*  and  the  lilver  into  12. 
Gold  and  fdver  are  weighed  by  the  pound  of  1 2 ounces  ; 
the  ounce  is  divided  into  16  parts,  or  32  trapeli ; and  the 
trapefo  into  18  grani.  This  pound  weighs  4S88  Englifii 
grains;  fo  that  720  lb.  or  oz.  of  Malta  is  = 61 1 lb.  or 
oz.  troy.  According  to  the  rate  of  coinage,  the  double 
Louis-d’or  is  to  weigh  of  an  oz.  of  Malta,  or  260}  Eng- 
lifh  grains;  and  the  gold  is  to  be  20 £ carats  fine.  The 
ounce  or  piece  of  30  tari  is  to  weigh  1 [ oz.  of  Malta,  or 
458 1 Engliih  grains,  and  the  filver  is  to  be  10  carats  (or 
-{-jths)  line.  The  feudi  and  inferior  filver  coins  are  almoft 
9 carats,  fine.  The  iingle  Eouis-d’or  is  worth  19 s.  SA 
fterling ; the  piece  of  30  tari,  or  2±  feudi,  is  worth  53^. 
Thus  the  feudo  current  money  is  worth  21  ,d.  fterling. 

The  commercial  weights  are  the  heavy  and  the  light  can- 
taro  ; the  former  confiding  of  1 1 1 heavy  rottoli,  each  of 
2^1b.  ; the  latter  of  100  light  rottoli,  each  of  2^  lb.  The 
heavy  cantaro  is  = 2131b.  avoirdupois,  and  the  heavy  rot- 
tolo  = 30!  oz.  do.  The  light  cantaro  = 1 “^ib.  avoir- 
dupois ; and  the  light  rottolo  :=  28  oz.  do.  ; iolb.  of 
Malta  = 7II1.  avoirdupois. 

The  meafures  are  a falma  of  corn,  nearly  equal  to  an 
Englidi  quarter,  or  64  falma  — 63  Englifh  quarters  : the 
catfifo,  a meafure  for  oil,  contains  5^  Englifn  gallons. 
The  cauna,  a long  meafure,  is  divided  into  8 pa'mi,  and  is 
922^  French  lines,  or  8 1 Englifii  inches;  hence  40 
canna  = 91  Englifii  yards.  The  toot  of  Malta  is  11^ 
Englifii  inches,  and  72  feet  of  Malta  = 67  Englifii  feet. 
’I  he  Sicilian  weights  and  meafures  are  likewife  ufed  here, 
for  which  fee  Sicily. 

In  1808  the  Sicilian  dollar  of  2 i feudi  or  3c  tari  was 
exchanged  for  56^-  pence  fterling,  in  government  bills  in 
England  at  30  days  fight.  Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambift, 
vol.  i.  N.  lat.  35'  42'.  E.  long.  14  10'. 

Malta,  a town  of  America,  in  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  taken  from  the  weltern  part  of  Stillwater;  four 
miles  E.  of  Balltown  fprings. 

Malta,  Knights  of,  an  order  of  military  religious,  who 
have  borne  various  other  names;  as  Hofpitalers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem,  knights  of  St.  John,  knights  of  Rhodes, 
order  of  Malta,  religion  of  Malta,  5cc. 

About  the  year  1048,  fome  Neapolitan  merchants  found- 
ed a church  after  the  Latin  rite  at  Jerufalem,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  della  Latina,  or  St,  Mary  of  the 
Latins.  They  alfo  founded  a monaftery  of  religious  after 
the  order  of  St.  Bennet,  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  ; 
and  afterwards  an  hofpital  near  the  monaftery,  to  take  care 
of  the  difeafed,  under  the  diredlion  of  a mailer  or  redlor, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  abbot  of  Santa  Maria  della  Latina. 
Befides  which,  they  alfo  built  a chapel  in  honour  of  St. 
John  Baptift. 

In  1099,  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  having  taken  Jerufalem, 
endowed  this  hofpital  with  fome  demefnes,  which  he  had  in 
France  ; and  others  imitating  his  liberality,  the  revenues  of 
the  hofpital  became  confiderably  augmented.  Upon  this, 
Gerhard  de  Didier,  a native  of  Provence,  their  redlor;  in 
concert  with  the  Hofpitalers,  refolved  to  feparate  from  the 
abbot  and  religious  of  Santa  Maria,  and  to  form  a diftindl 
congregation,  under  the  name  and  protection  of  St.  John 
Baptift  : and  hence  it  was  that  they  had  the  name  of  “ Hof- 
pitalers, or  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.”  Their 
habit  was  black  ; and  they  wore  on  their  breafts  a white 
crofs  of  eight  points,  in  token  of  the  eight  beatitudes. 

Pope  Pafcal  II.  by  a bull  in  the  year  1113,  confirmed 
*he  donations  made  to  this  hofpital,  which  he  fettled  un- 


der the  protection  of  the  holy  fee  ; ordering,  that  the  rec- 
tors,  after  Gerhard’s  death,  fiiould  be  chofen  by  the  Hofpi- 
talers. Raymond  du  Puy,  Gerhard’s  fucceffor,  took  the 
title  of  “ mafter  ;”  and  he  gave  a rule  to  the  Hofpitalers, 
which  was  approved  by  pope  Calixtus  II.  in  1120.  Such 
was  the  firft  rile  of  the  order  of  Malta. 

Their  firft  grand-mafter,  finding  the  revenues  of  the  ho£ 
pital  vaftly  to  exceed  what  was  neceffary  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  poor  pilgrims,  and  difeafed  perfons,  refolved  to 
employ  the  furplus  againit  the  infidels  ; and  with  this  view 
he  offered  himfelf  to  the  king  of  Jerufalem. 

He  divided  his  Hofpitalers  into  three  claffes ; the  firft 
confided  of  nobles,  whom  he  deftined  to  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  the  protedlion  of 
pilgrims  ; the  feccfrid  confiited  of  priefts  or  chaplains,  who 
were  to  fay  mafs  ; and  the  third  of  fervitors,  who  were 
not  noble,  but  v.ere  alfo  appointed  for  the  war.  He 
alfo  regulated  the  manner  of  admitting  knights  brothers  ; 
and  had  the  whole  confirmed  in  1 130,  by  pope  Innocent  II. 
who  commanded  that  the  ftandard  of  the  knights  fhould  be 
“ gules,  a full  crofs  argent.” 

After  the  lofs  <pf  Jerufalem,  they  retired  firft  to  Margath, 
then  to  Acre,  which  they  defended  very  vigoroufiy  in  1290. 
After  the  entire  lofs  of  the  Holy  Land  they  withdrew  to 
Cyprus,  where  king  Henry  of  Lufignan,  whom  they  had 
followed  thither,  gave  them  the  city  of  Limiffon.  Here 
they  continued  eighteen  years,  when,  taking  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes  from  the  Saracens  in  1308,  they  fettled  there. 
And  now  it  was  that  they  firft  took  the  name  of  “ knights,” 
and  foon  after  “ knights  of  Rhodes.” 

Andronicus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  granted  to  their 
grand  mafter,  Falk  de  Villaret,  the  inveftiture  of  this  order  , 
and  the  donation  was  confirmed  by  pope  Clement.  The 
year  following,  with  the  afliftance  of  Amadeus  IV.  duke 
of  Savoy,  they  defended  themfelves,  and  their  ifland  againft 
an  army  of  Saracens.  In  1480,  their  grand  mafter  d’Au- 
buffon  made  a vigorous  defence  againft  Mahomet  II.  and 
preferved  the  ifland  in  fpite  of  a formidable  army,  which 
befieged  it  for  the  fpace  of  three  months.  But  in  1522, 
it  was  attacked  by  Solyman  II.  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  and  taken  by  him,  after  having  been  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  knights  213  years. 

After  this  lofs,  the  grand  mafter  and  knights  retired  firft 
into  the  ifle  of  Candia.  Some  time  after  pope  Clement  VII. 
gave  them  Viterbo.  Laitly,  Charles  V.  in  1525,  gave 
them  the  ifland  of  Malta,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  1530  : and  hence  they  obtained  the  appellation 
of  “ knights  of  Malta  ;”  though  their  proper  name  is  that 
of  “ knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem;”  and 
their  grand  mafter  among  his  other  titles,  ftill  retains  that 
of  “ mafter  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John,”  and  “ guardian 
of  the  poor  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift.”  The  badge  of 
the  order  is  a “ gold  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  white, 
and  worn  by  all  the  knights  at  their  bread,  pendant  to  a 
black  ribbon.”  The  knights  of  this  order,  whether  novices 
or  profeffed,  when  they  go  to  war  with  the  Turks,  wear 
over  their  coats  “ a red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  both  be- 
fore and  behind  with  a great  full  white  crofs,  without 
points.”  See  the  preceding  article. 

The  order  of  Malta  have  no  other  dominions  befides 
their  ifland,  and  fome  other  little  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  chief  whereof  are  Gozo  and  Comino. 

The  government  is  both  monarchical  and  ariftocratieal, 
the  grand  mafter  being  the  fovereign,  and  the  chapter  the 
fenate.  It  is  monarchical  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Malta,  and  the  ifles  adjacent,  and  even  with  regard  to  the 
knights  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  llatutes  and  rules  of 
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their  order  ; and  it  is  ariftocratical  with  regard  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  any  important  affairs,  which  are  not  to  be  difpatched 
but  by  the  grand  matter  and  the  chapter.  There  are  two 
councils ; the  one  ordinary,  compofed  of  the  grand  matter, 
as  chief,  and  the  grand  crofles ; the  other  complete,  coniift- 
ing  of  the  grand  matter,  the  grand  croffes,  and  the  two 
fenior  knights  of  each  language. 

By  the  languages  of  Malta  are  meant  the  feveral  nations 
of  which  the  order  is  compofed.  Of  thefe,  authors  have 
reckoned  eight,  viz.  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy, 
Arragon,  Germany,  Caftile,  and  England. 

The  pillar  (as  he  has  been  called)  of  the  language  of 
Provence  is  the  grand  commander  of  the  order  ; he  of 
Auvergne  the  grand  marfhal ; he  of  France  the  grand 
hofpitaler  ; he  of  Italy  the  grand  admiral ; he  of  Arragon 
grand  confervator,  or  draper,  as  he  was  anciently  called  ; 
the  pillar  of  the  language  of  Germany  is  grand  bailiff ; and 
he  of  Caftile  grand  chancellor  ; the  language  of  England, 
which  has  been  extindl  fince  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
Under  king  Henry  VIII.  had  for  its  pillar  or  chief,  the 
grand  turcopolier,  or  colonel  of  the  cavalry.  The  language 
of  Provence  is  the  firft,  on  account  of  Gerhard,  a native  of 
Provence,  or  of  Raimond  du  Puy,  their  firft  grand  matter, 
who  was  a Proven5al. 

In  each  language  there  are  feveral  grand  priories,  and 
#apital  bailiages.  To  each  language  belongs  a hall,  where 
the  knights  eat,  and  hold  their  ordinary  affemblies.  Each 
grand  prior  has  a number  of  commanderies. 

The  commanderies  are  either  magifterial,  or  elfe  by  right, 
or,  finally,  by  favour.  The  magifterial  are  thofe  annexed 
to  the  grand  mafterfhip,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  grand 
priory ; commanderies  by  right  are  thofe  which  come  by 
right  of  feniority  ; their  feniority  is  computed  from  the  time 
of  their  admiffion;  but  they  mutt  firft  have  lived  five  years 
at  Malta,  and  have  made  four  caravannes,  or  cruifing  voyages, 
on  the  Turks  and  Corfairs  : commanderies  by  favour  are 
thofe  which  the  grand  matter,  or  the  grand  prior,  have  a 
right  of  conferring  ; one  of  thefe  they  confer  every  five 
years  on  whom  they  pleafe.  The  noble  knights  are  called 
knights  by  right ; and  none  but  thefe  can  be  bailiffs,  grand 
priors,  or  grand  matters.  Knights  by  favour  are  thofe  who, 
not  being  noble  of  themfelves,  are  raifed  on  account  cf  fome 
great  exploit,  or  fome  notable  fervice,  into  the  rank  of 
nobles. 

The  fervitors,  or  ferving-brothers,  are  of  two  kinds : 
i.  The  fervitors  of  war,  whofe  funftions  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  knights.  2.  The  fervitors  of  religion,  whofe 
whole  bufinefs  is  to  fing  the  praifes  of  God  in  the  conventual 
church,  and  to  officiate  each  in  his  turn  as  chaplain  on  board 
the  veffels  and  gallies  of  the  order. 

The  brothers  of  obedience  are  priefts,  who,  without  being 
obliged  to  go  to  Malta,  take  the  habit  of  the  order,  make 
the  vows,  and  attach  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  fome  of  the 
churches  of  the  order,  under  the  command  of  a grand  prior, 
or  commander,  to  whom  they  pay  obedience. 

The  knights  of  majority  are  thofe  who,  according  to 
the  ftatutes,  are  admitted  at  fixteen  years  of  age.  The 
knights  of  minority  are  thofe  who  are  admitted  from  the 
time  of  their  birth  ; which,  however,  cannot  be  done,  with- 
out a difpenfation  from  the  pope. 

The  chaplains  can  only  be  admitted  regularly  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  : after  fifteen  they  mutt  have  a 
brief  from  the  pope  ; till  fifteen,  the  grand  matter’s  letter  is 
fufficient.  Thefe  are  called  diacos,  and  mutt  give  proof  of 
their  being  born  of  creditable  families. 

For  the  proofs  of  nobility  to  be  made  before  the  admif- 
iion of  knights,  in  the  language  of  Germany,  they  go  fiack 


fix  generations  ; in  the  reft,  it  is  fufficient  to  go  back  to  the 
great  grandfather  on  the  father’s  or  mother’s  fide. 

There  are  alfo  female  hofpitalers  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem,  fometimes  alfo  called  chevalierejfes,  or Jhc-kmghts, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  take  care  of  the  women-pilgrims,  in 
an  hofpital  apart  from  that  of  the  men.  This  order  was 
inftituted  in  the  year  1 107,  by  Agnes,  abbefs  of  the  hofpital 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  who,  with  her  companions,  made 
profeffion  of  the  fame  rule,  took  the  fame  habit,  and  bound 
themfelves  to  obferve  the  fame  vows,  as  Gerhard  de  Didier 
had  done  in  the  year  1099.  The  badge  of  this  order  was 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  knights  of  Malta. 

Since  treaties  of  alliance  between  Chrillian  and  Infidel 
powers  are  now  as  common  as  between  Chriftian  powers 
alone  ; and  fince  the  Barbary  Corfairs  are  lefs  formidable 
and  injurious  to  commerce  than  they  were  formerly,  the 
order  of  Malta,  notwithftanding  its  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
European  powers  for  a long,  long  feries  of  paft  fervices, 
feems  to  have  declined  in  importance  and  eftimation. 

Under  the  grand  mafterfhip  of  Rohan,  indeed,  the  poffef- 
fions  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Anthony  were  added  to 
thofe  of  Malta  ; feveral  commanderies,  fituated  in  Poland, 
were  reftored  ; and  a new  language  was  inftalled,  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian  ; to  which  was  afterwards  united  the  grand  priory 
of  Ruffia,  created  by  the  emperor  Paul,  who,  enamoured  of 
chivalrous  exploits,  and  well  aware  of  the  commercial  and 
political  advantages  which  Ruffia  would  derive  from  the 
poffeffion  of  Malta,  affirmed  the  title  of  protedlor  of  the 
order,  and  was  inverted,  together  with  the  whole  imperial 
family,  with  the  grand  crofs  of  Malta. 

Ncverthelefs,  the  European  powers  were  very  indifferent 
as  to  the  independence  of  the  order. 

That  the  legiflative  affembly  of  France  fhould  pafs  a 
decree,  annulling  the  order  of  Malta,  was  not  matter  of  fur- 
prife : it  was  the  natural  confequcnce  of  a previous  law, 
that  every  Frenchman,  who  was  a member  of  any  order  of 
knighthood  which  required  proofs  of  nobility,  fhould  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a French  citizen.  Nor  can  it  be 
matter  of  furprife  that,  by  the  fame  decree  (Sept.  19,  1792), 
all  its  property  fhould  be  annexed  to  the  demefnes  of  France. 
The  original  hofpitalers,  and  the  firft  knights  were  French- 
men ; out  of  the  eight  languages  France  had  three,  befides 
commanderies  fituated  in  Alface,  Roufillon,  and  French 
Navarre,  which  were  all  dependencies  of  the  two  languages 
of  Germany  and  Arragon.  The  confifcation  of  all  this 
property  was  quite  confonant  with  the  prcvaling  atrocious 
fyftem  of  revolutionary  policy  and  morals.  The  enormous 
deficit  which  this  plunder  occafioned,  ought  to  have  excited 
the  compaffion,  if  it  had  not  called  forth  the  genefofity,  of 
other  ftates ; inftead  of  which  we  find  the  order  affeffed  to 
fupport  the  coalition  againft  France.  Thus,  between  two 
armies,  the  knights  of  Malta  bear  the  blows  of  both  ! The 
Spaniffi  and  Portnguefe  commanderies,  which  had  never 
before  paid  any  taxes  to  their  refpedlive  governments,  were 
now  called  upon  for  a tenth  of  their  revenue  ; thofe  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Sicily  were  fubjedfed  to  heavier 
ones  ; and  the  order  was  treated  ftill  worfe  in  Piedmont, 
where  part  of  the  property  of  the  knights  of  Malta  was 
ordered  to  be  fold. 

The  revenue  of  the  order  in  the  year  1788  amounted  to 
3,156,719  French  livres,  and  the  expenditure  to  2,967,503, 
leaving  a furplus  of  189,216.  To  the  confifcation  of  its 
property  in  France,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  1,592,974 
livres,  and  its  taxation  by  different  fovereigns  in  fupport  of 
the  war  againft  France,  muft  be  added  the  enormous  lofs 
which  the  treafury  fuftained  by  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  when  it  became  neceffary  to  realize  the  revenue* 
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due  from  Spain  and  part  of  Italy.  The  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  being  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  the  order  was  deprived  of  all  its  property  in  thele 
four  new  departments  ; and  the  different  new  republics, 
formed  on  every  fide,  fucceffively  robbed  it  of  what  it  pof- 
fefTed  in  Helvetia,  and  the  Ligurian  and  Cifalpine  republics. 
Malta,  by  thefe  accumulated  lofTes,  was  deprived  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  revenue.  It  was  compelled  to  borrow  to  the 
amount  of  fix  millions  of  livres ; and  at  lall  its  credit  was 
fallen  fo  low,  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  advance  more. 
In  the  year  1796,  the  plate  belonging  to  the  men  of  war 
and  to  the  gallies  was  melted  down,  and  coined  into  money,  as 
was  alfo  part  of  the  grand  mailer’s,  together  with  fome  of  that 
employed  for  the  ule  of  the  fick  in  the  hofpital.  It  was 
very  evident,  therefore,  that  this  noble  order,  which  for  feven 
hundred  years  had  been  the  terror  of  infidels  and  the  bulwark 
of  Chriflendom,  was  no  longer  held  in  that  eflimation  and 
refpetl  by  the  European  potentates,  which  the  remembrance 
of  its  valorous  achievements  might  have  been  expected  to 
infpire.  Ruffia,  under  Paul  I.,  certainly  manifefted  a defire 
to  afford  Malta  relief : the  order  alfo  expected  the  pay- 
ment of  about  a hundred  thoufand  crowns  from  Spain, 
which  moll  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  till  a few  days  after 
the  French  had  landed  in  the  ifland,  and  which,  of  courfe, 
became  a prey  to  them. 

Notwithllanding  the  low  Hate  of  the  finances,  Malta,  at 
the  time  the  French  fleet  made  its  appearance,  was  perfectly 
able  to  have  made  a formidable  refillance  againil  any  attempt 
at  landing  ; and  if  a landing  had  been  effected,  a flill  more 
powerful  defence  of  the  city  Valetta.  “ Never  to  reckon 
the  number  of  the  enemy”  made  a part  of  the  oath  of  every 
knight,  on  his  admiffion  into  the  order  ; and  “ to  die  at 
his  poll  was  a iirft  principle  of  honour.”  The  bulwarks  of 
the  ifland  were  mailer-pieces  of  fortification,  and  if  the 
knights  and  the  Maltefe  had  been  as  faitiiful  to  themfelves 
and  to  each  other  as  at  the  fiege  by  Solyman,  Bonaparte 
would  have  retired  from  this  rock  of  refillance  abafhed, 
confounded,  and  defeated.  The  treacherous  furrender  of 
the  ifland  gives  an  ample  verification  to  the  llatement  of  the 
Maltefe  deputies  : “ The  defection,”  fay  they,  “ and  treafon 
of  which  the  order  was  guilty,  will  form  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  as  ltriking  as  that  by  which  we  are 
again  thrown  under  its  defpotic  dominion,  after  it  had  aban- 
doned us  to  an  army  unfaithful  to  all  its  promifes  and  en- 
gagements.”— “ No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  plan  of  the 
invafion  of  Malta  was  projedled  in  Paris,  and  confided  to  the 
principal  knights  of  the  order,  refident  at  Malta.  Letters 
in  cyphers  were  inceffantly  palling  and  re-pafling,  without, 
however,  alarming  the  fufpicions  of  the  deceafed  grand 
mailer  de  Rohan,  or  of  the  grand-mafter  Hompefch.”  On 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  June,  1798,  the  French  landed 
their  troops  at  Magdalen  creek,  and  on  their  approach  “ one 
fingle  cannon  fhot”  was  fired  from  fort  St.  George!  At 
day-break  their  lhallops  were  feen  advancing  towards  feven 
different  points,  Gozo,  Cumino,  La  Malleha,  Salmon, 
St.  George,  St.  Julian,  and  La  Trombrella,  none  of  which 
made  any  refillance,  except  Goza,  which  was  attacked 
by  general  Regnier,  and  defended  by  the  commander  de 
Megriny.  A dreadful  feene  of  daughter  enfued  : the  Mal- 
tefe people  fought  with  a two-edged  fword  ; they  attacked 
the  invaders  with  valour,  and  flew,  without  diferimination, 
the  knights  of  the  order,  by  whofe  treachery  they  had  been 
fuffered  to  effedt  a landing.  That  fome  among  the  Maltefe 
were  deluded  by  the  promifes  univerfally  lavilhed  by  the 
French,  of  liberty,  equality,  See.  cannot  be  doubted  ; but 
by  their  fubfequent  conduit  it  is  fully  proved,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  moll  determinedly  hollile  to  the 
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admiflion  of  the  French,  and  that  their  deteftation  of  the 
order  was  inexprefiibly  increafed  by  a detection  of  its  trea- 
chery on  this  occafion.  When  Bonaparte  fet  fail,  fome  of 
the  knights  actually  enlilled  under  his  banners ! 

It  is  unnecelfary  to  give  an  account  of  the  conduit  of  the 
French  on  their  poffeffion  of  Malta  : every  thing  in  the 
public  buildings,  “ which  bore  the  ftamp  of  nobility,  or  re- 
called to  mind  the  celebrated  exploits  performed  by  illuf- 
trious  chiefs,  was  broken  and  dellroyed.”  The  arms  of  the 
order,  together  with  thofe  of  the  principal  chiefs,  were 
effaced  not  only  in  the  principal  inns,  but  in  the  palace  of 
the  grand  mailer,  himfelf  being  prefent  on  the  occafion  ! 
The  knights  who  were  not  in  the  French  interell,  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  ifland  in  three  days,  and  a difgraceful 
falary  was  voted  to  Hompefch,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pro- 
perty annexed  to  the  grand  malterlhip.  The  knights  who 
were  attached  to  the  French  interell  had  but  little  reafon  to 
applaud  the  wifdom  of  their  political  fpeculations : expofed 
to  the  rage  of  the  Maltefe,  and  unprote&ed  by  their  new 
friends,  they  were  Ihut  up  in  different  fortreffes,  fome  fled, 
fome  abfolutely  perilhed  from  want,  and  all  were  defpifed 
and  hated. 

1 hey  who  remained  faithful  to  their  duty  were  fcattered 
in  different  places.  Hompefch  retired  to  Trielte,  feparated 
himfelf  from  the  companions  of  his  flight,  and  refigned  the 
office  of  grand  mailer,  which  he  had  fo  inglorioufly  filled. 
Many  retired  to  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Ruffia, 
who  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  grand  mailer,  and  created 
a new  Ruffian  priory  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobles  in  his 
dominions,  who  followed  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church. 

Notwithllanding  the  flight  of  Hompefch,  and  the  knights 
who  accompanied  him,  and  notwithllanding  the  treachery 
of  thofe  apoftate  members  of  the  order  who  remained  behind, 
attached  to  the  provifional  government  ellabliflied  in  the 
ifland  by  the  French,  the  brave  inhabitants  rofe  in  arms 
againil  their  invaders,  who  were  Ihut  up  within  the  gates 
of  Valetta,  without  daring  to  iffue  forth  and  face  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  people.  The  blockade  of  Malta  by 
the  Englilh  lafted  two  years  ; namely,  from  September  2, 
1798,  to  September  4,  1800,  when  the  city  furrendered. 
The  fituation  of  the  city  was  fo  deplorable  from  the  alarm- 
ing mortality  among  the  troops  and  inhabitants,  arifing  doubt- 
lefs  from  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  that  a furrender  appeared 
abfolutely  certain.  In  September,  1799,  a fowl,  which 
before  the  blockade,  ufed  to  fell  for  6d.  fold  for  from  2/.  $s. 
to  2/.  10s.  Englilh;  a pigeon  was  worth  io.f.  ; a rabbit 
about  the  fame  ; a rat  from  is.  to  u.  6 d. ; freffi  pork  fold 
for  Js.  a pound,  and  cheefe  for  the  fame.  The  fleffi  of 
mules  and  affes  was  in  fuch  requell,  that  the  people  com- 
plained bitterly  whenever  they  were  deprived  of  it.  The 
French,  however,  raifed  vegetables,  bred  poultry,  rabbits, 
&c.  ; and,  under  the  vigilance  and  unceafing  encouragement 
of  their  general  Vaubois,  contrived,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  relieve  their  wants  and  fupport  their  fpirits.  The  gar- 
rifon  was  put  upon  half-pay  in  the  month  of  Augull  ; in 
the  following  December  it  was  entirely  flopped,  as  was - 
their  allowance  of  wine  and  brandy.  To  the  honour  of  the 
French  troops,  for  it  is  irnpoffible  to  contemplate  fuch  con- 
duct without  admiration,  not  a murmur  was  heard,  and 
during  a whole  twelve-month  there  were  fcarcely  twenty 
deferters,  and  the  greatefl  of  thefe  were  either  volunteers 
or  failors  ! The  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  now  became 
every  day  more  and  more  difaltrous ; and  fuch  were  the 
effedls  of  poverty,  difeafe,  a id  frequent  emigration,  that  of 

40.000  fouls  in  September  1798,  there  only  remained 

13.000  in  1799  : thefe  were  reduced  to  10,000  in  the  fol- 
lowing Odlober,  and  to  7500  in  March  1800.  In  the  lalt 
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period  of  the  blockade  provifions  rofe  to  an  incredible  price  : 
a bottle  of  oil  fold  for  a guinea,  a pound  of  coffee  for  2/.  8.r. 
and  a pound  of  fugar  for  a few  (hillings  lefs ; affes,  mules, 
horfes,  dogs,  and  cats,  were  almoft  all  confumed ; and  ge- 
neral Vaubois  was  at  lall  compelled,  by  famine,  to  propofe 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  received  from  the  Englifh  fuch 
as  were  due  to  fo  perfevering  and  courageous  a refinance, 
and  fuch  at  the  fame  time  as  proved  that  Britons  pay  juft 
homage  to  the  bravery  of  an  enemy.  The  native  Maltefe 
•were  the  only  party  who  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the 
capitulation,  and  (till  greater  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
which  again  configned  them  to  the  order  which  had  given 
fuch  irrefragable  proofs  of  cowardice  and  treachery. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
French  republic,  concluded  at  Amiens  27th  March  1802, 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  iflands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
mino,  fliould  be  reftored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  to  be  held  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  it  pofTeffed 
them  before  the  war,  and  under  the  following  flipulations. 

1.  The  knights  of  the  order,  whofe  languages  (hall  continue 
to  fubltft  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
fent  treaty,  are  invited  to  return  to  Malta  as  foon  as  the  ex- 
change (hall  have  taken  place.  They  will  there  form  a ge- 
neral chapter,  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  a grand  matter, 
chofen  from  among  the  natives  of  the  nation  which  preferve 
their  language,  i.  e.  a right  of  ele&ion,  as  belonging  to  a 
particular  Catholic  nation,  unlefs  that  ele&ion  has  been  al- 
ready made  fince  the  exchange  of  the  preliminaries.  It  is 
underttood  that  an  eleftion  made  fubfequent  to  that  epoch, 
fhall  alone  be  confidered  valid,  to  the  exclufion  of  any  other 
that  may  have  taken  place  at  any  period  prior  to  that  epoch. 

2.  The  governments  of  the  French  republic,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  defirous  to  place  the  ifland  and  order  of  Malta  in  a 
ftate  of  entire  independence  with  refpeft  to  them,  agree  that 
there  fhall  not  in  future  be  either  a French  or  Englifh  lan- 
guage, and  that  no  individual  belonging  to  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  powers  fhall  be  admitted  into  the  order. 

3.  There  (hall  be  eftablifhed  a Maltefe  language  which  fhall 
be  fupported  by  the  territorial  revenues  and  commercial  du- 
ties of  the  ifland.  This  language  fhall  have  its  peculiar 
dignities,  an  eftablifhment,  and  an  hotel.  Proofs  of  nobility 
fhall  not  be  neceflary  for  the  admiffion  of  knights  of  this 
language  ; and  they  (hail  be  moreover  admifiible  into  all 
offices,  and  fhall  enjoy  all  privileges,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  knights  of  other  languages.  At  leatt  half  of  the  mu- 
nicipal adminiftration,  civil,  judicial,  and  other  employments 
depending  on  the  government,  fhall  be  filled  by  inhabitants 
of  the  iflands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cumino.  4.  The  forces 
of  his  Britannic  majelty  fhall  evacuate  the  ifland  and  its  de- 
pendencies, within  three  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  or  fooner  if  poffible.  At  that  epoch  it  fhall  be 
given  up  to  the  order  in  its  prefent  ftate,  provided  the  grand 
matter  or  commiffaries,  fully  authorized  according  to  the 
ftatutes  of  the  order,  fhall  be  in  the  ifland  to  take  poffeffion  ; 
and  that  the  force  which  is  to  be  provided  by  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jelty, as  is  hereafter  ftipulated,  fhall  have  arrived  there. 
£.  One-half  of  the  garrifon  at  leatt  fhall  be  always  compofed 
of  native  Maltefe  5 for  the  remainder  the  order  may  levy  re- 
cruits in  thofe  countries  only  which  continue  to  poffefs  the 
languages.  The  Maltefe  troops  fhall  have  Maltefe  officers. 
The  command  in  chief  of  the  garrifon,  as  well  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  officers,  fhall  pertain  to  the  grand  matter  ; and 
this  right  he  cannot  refign,  even  temporally,  except  in  favour 
of  a knight,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  order.  6.  The  independence  of  the  ides  of  Mal- 
ta, Gozo,  and  Cumino,  as  well  as  the  prefent  arrangement, 
lli.aU  be  placed  under  the  protedtion  and  guarantee  of  France, 
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Great  Britain,  Auftria,  Spain,  Ruffia,  and  Pruffia.  7.  The 
neutrality  of  the  order,  and  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  with 
its  dependencies,  is  proclaimed.  S.  The  ports  of  Malta 
fhall  be  opened  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  na- 
tions, who  fhall  there  pay  equal  and  moderate  duties  ; thofe 
duties  fhall  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Maltefe  lan- 
guage, as  fpecified  in  paragraph  3 ; to  that  of  the  civil  and 
military  eftablifhments  of  the  ifland  ; as  well  as  to  that  of  a 
general  lazaretto,  open  to  a 1 enligns.  9.  The  dates  of  Bar- 
bary are  excepted  from  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, until,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  to  be  procured 
by  the  contracting  parties,  the  fyftem  of  hoftihties  which 
fubfifts  between  the  Hates  of  Barbary  and  the  order  of  St. 
John,  or  the  powers  poffeffing  the  languages,  or  concurring 
in  the  compofition  of  the  order,  fli all  have  ceafed.  10.  The 
order  fhall  be  governed,  both  with  refpeCt  to  fpirituals  and 
temporals,  by  the  fame  ftatutes  which  were  in  force  when 
the  knights  left  the  ifle,  as  far  as  the  prefent  treaty  fhall  not 
derogate  from  them.  11.  The  regulations  contained  in  the 
paragraphs  3,  5,  7,  8 and  10,  (hall  be  converted  into  laws 
and  perpetual  ftatutes  of  the  order,  in  the  cuftomary  manner  : 
and  the  grand  matter  (or  if  he  fhall  not  be  in  the  ifland  at 
the  time  of  its  reftoration  to  the  order,  his  reprefentative), 
as  well  as  his  fuccefl’ors,  fhall  be  bound  to  take  an  oath  for 
their  punctual  obfervance.  12.  His  Sicilian  majefty  fhall  be 
invited  to  furmfh  2000  men,  natives  of  his  dates,  toftrvein 
garrifon  of  the  different  fortrefles  of  the  faid  iflands.  That 
force  fhall  remain  one  year,  to  bear  date  from  the  reftitution 
of  the  knights  ; and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the 
order  fhould  not  have  raifed  a force  fufficient,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  to  garrifon  the  iflar.d  and  its  de- 
pendencies, fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  paragraph,  the  Neapo. 
litan  troops  fhall  continue  there  until  they  fhall  be  replaced  by 
a force  deemed  fufficient  by  the  faid  powers.  13  The  dif- 
ferent powers  defignated  in  the  fixth  paragraph,  vi%.  France, 
Great  Britain,  Auftria,  Spain,  Ruffia,  and  Pruffia,  fhall 
be  invited  to  accede  to  the  prefent  flipulations. 

The  Maltefe  remonftrated  in  fpirited  and  indignant  terms 
againft  that  portion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  which  configned 
their  ifland  to  the  order  : and  demanded  that  it  might  be  re- 
ttored  to  them  ; or  that  the  expences  they  had  incurred  might 
be  paid  to  them,  or  that  they  might  be  indemnified  for  the 
Ioffes  occafioned  by  the  war,  and  by  thq^plunddr  of  the 
French.  They  then  conteft  the  title  of  the  knights  to  the 
pofTeffion  of  the  ifland,  and  placing,  as  they  date  their  cafe, 
a full  reliance  in  the  fincerity  of  1 he  Britifh  government,  and. 
in  the  faith  of  the  Britifh  nation,  the  Maltefe  were  more  de- 
firous of  becoming  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  England,  and  of 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  free  fubje£ls  of  a monarch, 
who  is  the  father  of  ah  his  people,  than  to  affert  and  main- 
tain their  own  independence  ; but  never  did  they  fufpetft, 
nor  can  they  now  for  a moment  believe,  that,  violating  all 
the  laws  of  juftice,  divine  and  human,  they  are  to  be  forci- 
bly delivered  up  by  their  auxiliary  allies,  as  a conquered  peo- 
ple, or  as  vile  flaves  fold  for  a political  confideration  to  other 
matters,  to  matters,  “ whofe  tyranny,  extortion,  and  facri- 
lege,  have  rendered  them  the  execration  of  every  virtuous 
mind,  and  to  whom,  whatever  horrible  calamity  may  enfne, 
the  Maltefe  nation  will  never  fubmit.”  The  reprefentation 
proceeds  to  affert,  that  if  the  ifland  were  again  delivered  up 
to  the  order,  it  would  virtually  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
fince  they  are  not  (even  including  thofe  of  the  new  Anglo- 
Bavarian  language),  more  than  a thirtieth  part  of  the  knights 
who  are  not  at  the  blind  difpofal  of  France.  Indignantly 
is  it  obferved,  “ if  the  knights  of  the  order,  in  pofleffion  of 
an  independent  fovereignty  and  revenue,  enjoying  every  cafe 
and  plcafure  that  imagination  can  ferm,  engaged  in  objefts 
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v>f  luxury,  careffed  and  reverenced  as  fo  many  fovereigns  ; 
if  in  tins  condition  the  French  could  command  them  to  quit 
their  teneltrial  paradife,  to  wander  in  the  wide  world,  and 
could  induce  them  to  become  partifans  of  their  caufe,  what 
mull  not  the  power  of  the.  fame  French  over  them  be,  de- 
pendent, degraded,  difhonoured,  reduced  to  beggary,  in 
whom  is  extindl  every  fpark  of  honour,  and  who  have  been 
guilty  of  the  blacked,  the  inoft  horrible  in  fidelity,  apollacy 
towards  their  God,  and  violation  of  the  facramental  ordi- 
nances ?” — “ With  refpeft  to  the  guarantee  of  this  or  that 
power,  but  too  well  is  our  ifland  acquainted  with  the  French 
and  the  order,  rot  to  be  convinced  of  the  fallibility  of  luch 
a propolition.  The  firll  war,  whether  of  length  or  fliort 
duration,  puts  an  end  to  it  entirely.  It  ever  a third  power 
were  to  occupy  fome  parts  of  the  fortreffes,  the  troops  would 
be  corrupted  by  French  money  and  French  principles  ; and 
immenfe  are  the  fums  that  would  be  expended  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  military  polls  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 
We  are  able  to  point  out,”  fay  the  reprefentatives,  “ the 
utter  impolhbility  of  occupying  a part,  without  the  whole. 
We  can  clearly  demonffrate  how  they  can,  and  will  obtain 
their  feveral  ends.  We  can  make  it  evident,  that  there  is  no 
fecunty  for  the  inhabitants,  unlefs  Britilh  troops  are  placed 
in  poffeflion  of  all  the  fortrelfes,  and  unlefs  the  adminiltra- 
tion  of  jullicc  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a Britilh  civil  go- 
vernment.” Boifgelin’s  Anc.  and  Mod.  Malta. 

Malta,  or  Medina.  See  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Malta, 
fupra. 

Malta  Earth , in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Meliten- 
sis  terra. 

MALTEPEC,  in  Geography , a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Mechoacan  ; 60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mechoacan. 

MALTESE,  in  Biography.  The  proper  name,  the  birth- 
place, and  the  education  of  the  ingenious  painter  who  bears 
this  appellation,  are  alike  unknown;  but  his  works,  which 
confill  chiefly  of  objects  in  ftill  life,  are  valued  for  their  ex- 
hibition of  freedom,  boldnefs,  and  truth.  They  are  gene- 
rally compofed  of  fruit,  carpets,  jewellery,  fhells,  tapeltries. 
See.  to  which,  by  a judicious  management  in  their  compofi- 
tion,  a brilliant  colour,  and  a ready  and  powerful  touch,  he 
produced  a llrong  and  brilliant  relief ; and  often  a moll  en- 
chanting effe£l  of  chiaro-ofcuro. 

MALTHA,  MaXSn,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  any  cement,  or 
glutinous  body,  which  has  the  faculty  of  binding  things  to- 
gether. See  Calcareous  Cement. 

Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  divers  forts  of  maltha, 
native  and  factitious  ; one  of  the  latter  much  in  nfe  was 
compofed  of  pitch,  wax,  plafter,  and  greafe. 

Another  kind,  with  which  the  Romans  plallered  and 
whitened  the  infides  of  their  aqueducts,  was  made  of  lime 
flaked  in  wine,  incorporated  with  melted  pitch,  and  frclh 
ligs. 

Natural  maltha  is  a kind  of  bitumen,  called  “ mineral 
pitch,'’  with  which  the  Afiatics  plaller  their  walls.  When 
this  is  once  fet  on  lire,  water  will  not  quench  it  ; but  ferves 
rather  to  make  it  burn  more  fiercely.  See  Bitumen. 

Maltha,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of  a voracious  filh  of 
the  (hark  kir.d,  called  th e/orrat,  and  the  lamiolei  by  fome  au- 
thors, a diminutive  of  lamia,  fignifying  a fmall  lhark.  Its 
teeth  are  broad  and  pointed,  like  thofe  of  the  lhark  ; the  filh 
has  alfo  many  rows  of  thefe  ; the  nofe  is  Ihort,  and  its  flelh 
lax  and  foft.  See  Squalus. 

MALTHOCODE,  a term  by  which  the  Greek  waiters 
exprefs  the  emollient  topical  remedies  prepared  with  oil. 
Hippocrates  exprefsly  forbids  the  ufe  of  thefe  in  old  ulcers. 

M ALTON,  or  New  Malton,  in  Geography,  a borough 
and  market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  North 


Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  England,  isfituated  18  miles 
diilant  from  York,  and  217  from  London,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  river  Derwent,  which  runs  through  a beau- 
tilul  vale  on  the  fouth-eall  fide  of  the  town.  Malton  was  of 
fome  note  in  the  Saxon  times.  Immediately  before  the 
Norman  conqueft,  it  was  polfelTed  by  a nobleman  named 
Colebrand,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Conqueror,  w ho 
gave  it  to  Gilbert  Tyfon,  one  of  his  followers.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  Eullace  St.  John  poffeffed  this  lordlhip  by  in- 
heritance from  his  mother,  who  was  grand-daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Gilbert  Tyfon.  In  the  contell  between  the  em- 
prefs  Maud  and  king  Stephen,  the  town  was  reduced  to 
alhes.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Euflace,  and  then  acquired  the 
name  of  New  Malton.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Ralph, 
lord  Eure,  who  was  then  in  poffeflion  of  the  manor,  built  a 
magnificent  lioul’e  here  ; but  leaving  no  iffue,  his  eilates  came 
to  his  uncle  William,  lord  Eure,  who  left  two  daughters,  co- 
heireffes.  Thele  difagreeing  about  this  noble  maniion,  it 
was,  after  a tedious  and  expenfive  litigation,  determined  that 
it  Ihould  be  pulled  down,  and  its  materials  divided : and  fo 
fcrupuloufly  was  the  divifion  made,  that  the  “ Hones  were 
even  lhared  one  by  one.”  But  it  feems  that  fome  compro- 
mife  took  place  before  the,  dilapidation  was  completed,  a* 
the  lodge  in  the  front,  with  three  arched  gateways,  are  yet 
Handing.  The  manor  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  fir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  and  from  him  defeended  to  Thomas,  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  was  fucceeded  in  titles  and  efiates  by 
his  fon  Charles,  the  late  marquis  ; after  whofe  death,  the 
eilates  devolved  on  his  nephew,  earl  Fitzwilliam, 

Malton  is  about  half  a mile  in  length  from  eall  to  wefi. 
The  entrance  at  the  eall  end  is  by  a fpacious  Hone-bridge 
over  the  Derwent,  whence  the  principal  llreet  rifes  with  a 
continued,  but  gentle  afeent  through  the  town.  The  houfes 
are  mollly  built  of  Hone;  and  in  ‘the  year  i8or  were  in 
number,  according  to  the  population  furvey,  604,  and  were 
occupied  by  3047  perfons.  The  town  comprizes  two  pa~ 
rilhes,  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Leonard’s ; each  having  its 
refpedlive  church  : the  fpire  of  the  latter  has  a lingular  ap- 
pearance. Malton  is  a borough  by  prefeription,  and  has 
fent  two  members  to  parliament  ever  iince  the  23d  year  of 
Edward  I. ; the  right  of  election  being  veiled  in  the  holders 
of  about  100  burgage  tenures.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays;  and 
a brilk  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  of  which  a great  quan- 
tity is  fent  into  the  weflern  parts  of  Yorklhire,  and  to  fe- 
veral other  places.  The  Derwent  is  navigable  to  Malton, 
where  the  quantity  of  corn  (hipped  in  the  year  1796 
amounted  to  56,065  quarters.  Here  are  three  annual  fairs, 
which  exhibit  a great  ihow  of  horfes  and  cattle,  and  are  much 
frequented  by  farmers,  graziers,  and  horfe-dealers.  Hinder- 
well’s  Hillory  of  Scarborough.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John  Bigland. 

MALTOY,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Goondwana ; 
60  miles  N.W.  of  Nagpour.  N.  lat.  2i°45'.  E.  long. 

?8J  58'-  r 

MALTHA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland ; 42 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Hernofand. 

MALVA,  in  Botany,  is  thought  by  Ambrofinus  to  have 
obtained  its  name  from  mollis,  alluding  to  the  foothing  or 
emollient  qualities  with  which  it  is  endued.  The  ancients 
reckoned  it  an  excellent  ffomachic,  frequently  mixing  it 
with  Lacluca  in  their  fallads.  Its  Greek  name  jj.aXxgr,  is  of 
fimilar  origin,  being  derived  from  fj.xXa.o-aM,  to  /often.  Ho- 
race, as  every  body  knows,  fpeaks  of  “ leves  malva,”  ap- 
parently meaning  light  of  digellion ; and  Martial  fays, 

“ Utere  ladlucis,  et  mollibus  utere  malvis.”  Linn.  Gen. 
354.  Schreb.  466.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  774.  Mart. 

E e 2 Mill. 
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Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  740.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  1.  v,  2.  446.  Juff.  272.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  582. 
Gaertn.  t.  136  — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera,  Linn.  Ma/vacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  double,  inferior ; the  outer 
generally  narrower,  of  three  ovate  or  heart-fhaped,  acute, 
permanent  leaves  ; the  inner  of  one  leaf,  five-cleft  half  way 
down,  larger,  broader,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ob- 
cordate,  abrupt,  flat,  fixed  by  their  bafe  to  the  tube  of  the 
ftamens.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  umted  below  into  a 
tube,  feparate  and  loofe  at  the  top,  and  along  the  furface  ; 
anthers  kidney-fhaped.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  orbiculate, 
depreffed  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  fhort ; ftigmas  many-,  briflly, 
as  long  as  the  ftyle.  Peru.  Capfule  roundifh,  compofed  of 
the  fame  number  of  two-valved  cells  as  there  are  ftigmas, 
placed  in  a whorl  about  a columnar  receptacle  ; finally  de- 
ciduous. Seeds  folitary,  occafionally  two  or  three,  kidney- 
fhaped. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; the  outermoft  of  three  leaves. 
Capfules  numerous,  circularly  arranged.  Seeds  moftly 
folitary. 

Obf.  Schreber  remarks  that  fome  fpecies  have  only  two 
leaves  to  the  outer  calyx,  and  that  in  M.  caroliniana  each 
capfule  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  a tranl'verfe  membrane. 

This  extenfive  genus  furnifhes  many  ornamental  plants, 
though  chiefly  of  exotic  growth.  We  feleft  the  following 
fpecies  to  illuftrate  its  hillory.  Linnaeus  has  defined  only 
twenty -fix  in  the  14th  edition  of  his  Syjlema  Vegetabilium. 
Profeffor  Martyn  however  has  thirty-four,  and  Willdenow 
deferibes  fifty-five.  They  are  arranged  under  two  feftions, 
namely,  fuch  as  have  undivided  leaves,  and  fuch  as  have 
angular  leaves,  all  our  three  native  Mallows  belonging  to 
the  latter  feftion. 

Seft.  I.  Leaves  undivided. 

M.  fpicata.  Spiked  Mallow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  967.  (Al- 
thaea fpicata,  betonicse  folio  villofiffimo  ; Sloan.  Jam.  v.  1. 
219.  t.  138.  f.  I.) — Leaves  ovate  or  heart-fhaped,  notched, 
downy.  Spikes  oblong,  hairy. — A native  of  barren,  rocky 
lands  in  Jamaica,  flowering  in  September  and  Oftober. 
Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  pale  green,  branched.  Leaves 
roundifh,  on  footftalks,  pale  green  and  fmooth.  Flowers 
in  fpikes  at  the  fummits  of  the  twigs  and  branches,  orange- 
coloured. 

M.  fcoparia.  Small  yellow-flowered  upright  Mallow. 
Willd.  n.  4.  L'Herit.  Stirp.  t.  27.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  139. — 
Leaves  oVate,  notched  or  ferrated.  Flowers  axillary, 
crowded  together.  Stem  fhrubby.— A native  of  Peru,  dif- 
covered  near  Lima  by  Dombey,  flowering  late  in  the  fum- 
mer.  The  inhabitants  of  Spanifh  America  make  brooms  of 
its  branches,  whence  the  fpecific  name.  Stem  about  fix  feet 
high,  upright,  round,  fmoothifh,  much  branched.  Leaves 
rather  drooping,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  acute,  entire  at  the 
bafe,  downy,  rugged,  pale  green.  Flowers  on  fhort  ftalks, 
of  a yellow  colour  fpotted  with  red. 

Seft.  2.  Leaves  angular. 

M.  fylvejlris.  Common  Mallow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  969. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  671.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  2.  t.  51.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  t.  34.  — Stem  upright,  herbaceous.  Leaves  with 
feven  fharpifh  lobes.  Leaf-ftalks  and  flower-ftalks  hairy. — 
By  hedges  and  paths  both  in  cultivated  and  wafte  ground  all 
over  England,  flowering  from  May  to  September. — Root 
perennial,  fpindle-fhaped,  branched,  whitifh.  Stem  generally 
ere6t,  branched,  round,  hairy,  many-flowered.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, on  footftalks,  heart-fhaped,  folded,  feven-lobed, 
roughifh,  notched  ; the  upper  ones  nearly  palmate.  Stalls 
crowded  together,  hairy,  fingle-flowered.  Flowers  reddifh- 
purple  or  lilac-coloured,  veined  with  a deeper  tinge ; petals 
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obcordate,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  which  is  hifpid. 

“ The  whole  herb,”  fays  Dr.  Smith,  “ efpecially  the  root, 
abounds  with  a pure  mucilage,  and  poflefles  the  emollient 
qualities  of  the  Marfh  Mallow,  Althaa,  though  perhaps  in 
an  inferior  degree.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  being 
much  more  common,  and  within  every  body’s  reach.” 

M.  rotundfolia.  Dwarf  Mallow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  969. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1092.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  43. — Stems 
proftrate.  Leaves  roundifh  heart-fhaped,  five-lobed.  Fruit- 
ltalks  bent  downwards. — Common  in  wafte  ground,  flower- 
ing copioufly  from  June  to  September.  Root  annual, 
branched,  whitifh,  mucilaginous.  Stems  numerous,  pro- 
ftrate, almoft  Ample.  Leaves  fmaller  than  in  fylvejlris,  five 
or  feven-lobed.  Flowers  flefh-coloured.  A variety  of  this 
is  fometimes  found  with  fmaller  petals,  indeed  not  longer 
than  the  calyx.  This  was  confidered  as  a diftinft  fpecies 
by  Mr.  Hudfon,  who  called  it  parviflora,  and  Dr.  Smith 
figured  it  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  241,  under  the  name  of  pufilla, 
but  he  afterwards  was  fatisfied  of  its  being  a mere  variety  of 
M.  rotund  folia. 

M.  mojihata.  Muflc  Mallow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  971.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  754.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4.  t.  30. — Radical  leaves 
kidney-fhaped,  cut ; thofe  on  the  Item  in  five  deep  pinnatifid 
and  finely  divided  fegments.  Calyx  hairy. — Not  uncom- 
mon by  the  fides  of  fields  and  roads  in  a gravelly  foil,  flower- 
ing in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  perennial,  fomewhat  woody, 
tenacious.  Stems  ere  ft,  rather  branched.  Lower  leaves 
heart  or  kidney-fhaped,  lobed  ; upper  divided  to  the  bafe 
into  five  fegments,  which  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  cut  and 
channelled.  Flowers  large,  handfome,  rofe-coloured.  The 
whole  herb  gives  out  a ftrong,  mufky  odour,  which  is 
fcarcely  perceptible,  however,  in  cold  or  damp  weather. 

M.  Alcea,  was  once  reckoned  a Britifh  fpecies,  and  Will- 
denow ftill  mentions  it  as  fuch,  but  without  reafan.  Some 
variety  of  mofehata,  with  broader  leaves  than  ufual,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  taken  for  it. 

Malva,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous, annual,  biennial,  perennial,  and  fhrubby  kinds,  of 
which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  fpiked  mallow  (M. 
fpicata)  ; the  American  mallow  (M.  americana)  ; the  Pe- 
ruvian mallow  (M.  peruviana)  ; the  creeping  mallow  (M. 
caroliniana) ; the  oriental  mallow  (M.  orientalis)  ; the 
whorl-flowered  mallow  (M.  verticillata)  ; the  curled  mallow 
(M.  crifpa)  ; the  palmated  mallow  (M.  egyptia)  ; the  ver- 
vain mallow  (M.  alcea)  ; the  muflc  mallow  (M.  mofehata)  ; 
and  the  goofeberry-leaved  or  cape  mallow  (M.  capenfis). 

In  the  laft  or  Cape  fpecies,  there  are  varieties  in  which 
the  Items  are  thicker  and  higher,  of  a browmifh-red  colour  ; 
the  leaves  hirfute,  broader,  with  wider  fegments,  lefs 
deeply  cut,  but  with  the  toothlets  (harper  and  ferrate  ; the 
whorls  of  fruit  a little  larger,  and  not  muricated,  and  in  * 
which  the  hairs  of  the  leaves  and  item  are  Ample,  not  com- 
pound ; the  flowers  almoft  upright,  not  drooping  or  bending 
downwards. 

Method  of  Culture. — It  may  be  obferved  that  the  ten  firft 
forts  are  all  capable  of  being  raifed  from  feeds,  which,,  in 
the  hardy  kinds,  fhould  be  foum  in  the  fituations  where  the 
plants  are  to  growr,  in  patches  of  four  or  five  in  each,  in  the 
ipring  or  beginning  of  autumn,  covering  them  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch.  They  may  likewife  be  fown  upon  a bed  of 
fine  earth,  and  be  afterwards  removed  tq^  the  places  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Thofe  which  are  natives  of  hot  cli- 
mates fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a hot-bed. 

In  the  two  latter  modes,  when  the  plants  have  attained 
fome  growth,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  their  proper 
fituations,  or  into  other  pots,  to  be  afterwards  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  kinds. 
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And  the  laft  fort  and  varieties  may  be  raifed  alfo  by  feed, 
which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a hot-bed,  or  in  pots,  and 
plunged  in  it.  When  the  plants  have  attained  fome  growth, 
they  Ihould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  replunging  them 
in  the  hot-bed  til!  frefli  rooted,  when  they  Ihould  be  gra- 
dually inured  to  the  full  air,  managing  them  afterwards  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  exotics  of  the  green-houfe  kind. 

The  hardy  forts  afford  a pleating  variety  in  the  fhrubbery 
and  other  parts,  while  thofe  of  the  more  tender  and  fhrubby 
kind  produce  a good  effedt  in  the  green-houfe,  and  among 
potted  colleftions  in  other  places. 

Malva  Arborcci,  in  Botany.  See  Hibiscus  and  La- 
VATERA. 

Malva  Rofea.  See  Alcea  and  Hibiscus. 

Malva  Sylvefris  Common  Mallow,  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dial, has  a ltrong  affinity  to  the  althaea  or  marfh  mallow, 
both  in  a botanical  and  in  a medicinal  refpeft  ; but  the  roots 
of  the  malva  are  ufelefs,  while  thofe  of  althaea  are  of  greater 
efficacy  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  only  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  the  former  are 
directed  by  the  college  for  pharmaceutical  purpofes.  For- 
merly the  malva  was  admitted  among  the  more  common  ar- 
ticles of  diet.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  referred  to  by  Horace, 
1 i.  od.  31. 

■ “ Me  pafeunt  olivae 

Me  cichorea  levefque  malvae.” 

The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  eat  the  leaves  of  mallow,  either 
raw  as  fallad,  or  boiled  as  fpinach.  As  to  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  this  plant,  we  (hall  refer  to  the  article  Althea  ; 
obferving,  that  the  leaves  afford  a fimilar  glutinous  juice, 
which  is  fitted  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  as  thofe  of  marffi- 
mallow,  and  are  therefore  principally  ufed  in  fomentations, 
cataplafms,  and  emollient  enemas ; but  the  internal  ufe  of 
thefe  leaves  feems  to  be  wholly  fuperfeded  by  the  radix 
althaeas.  Cicero  (Epift.  lib  vii.  ep.  26.)  mentions  the  laxa- 
tive quality  of  this  plant.  Woodv.  Med  Bot. 

Malva,  in  Ancient  Geography , a large  and  deep  river  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caelarienfis,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

iVl  ALVACEJE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
the  74th  in  Jnffieu’s  fyftem,  or  the  14th  of  his  13th  clafs, 
equivalent  to  the  Columnifera  of  Linnaeus,  which  article  the 
reader  will  find  in  its  proper  place. 

MALVANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 1 2 miies  E.  of  Colombo. 

MALVASIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  fituated 
on  a promontory,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea,  on  the 
eaflern  coaft  of  the  Morea  : its  harbour  is  good,  but  not 
large.  It  is  the  fee  of  a Greek  archbifhop,  and  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  towns  in  the  Morea:  the  territory  belonging  to  it 
is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  furmfhes,  in  part,  thofe 
celebrated  vines,  from  which  was  obtained  the  wine,  formerly 
much  valued,  under  the  name  of  Malmfey.  This  was  for- 
merly a place  of  great  refort  for  the  worfhip  of  Efculapius, 
which  was  brought  hither  by  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus 
(which  fee).  This  place  is  called  by  the  Turks  “ Me- 
newtfche  and  it  is  diftant  about  a league  from  the  ruins  of 
Epidaurus  Limcra  (which  fee),  and  40  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Mifura.  N lat.  36°  52'.  E.  long.  23  4' 

MALVAVISCUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Dillenius  in  his 
Hor/us  Elthamenjis,  v . 2.  210.  t.  170.  f.208.  Linnaeus  however 
confidered  it  as  a fpecies  of  Hibifcus,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
H.  Ma/vavifcus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  978.  It  is  now  the  Achania 
of  Banks  and  Solander,  and  is  charadterifed  by  a convoluted 
corolla,  ten  ftigmas,  and  a pulpy  fruit.  (See  Hibiscus 
and  Achania.)  Malvavifcus  of  Gsertner,  t.  135,  is  Hi- 


bifcus populneus  of  Linnaeus,  certainly  a diftindl  genus  from 
Hibifcus,  but  the  name  is  untenable. 

MALUCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Truxillo,  on  the  coalt ; 43  miles  N.  of  Payta.  S. 
lat.  40  23'. 

MALVENTRA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Sardinia. 

MALVERN,  Great,  a village  and  parifh  in  the  lower 
divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Perlhore,  and  county  of  Wor- 
cefter,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  declivity  of  the 
Malvern  hills,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  Worcefter, 
24  from  Cheltenham,  and  120  from  London.  A hermitage, 
or  religious  fociety  for  feculars,  was  founded  here  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  and  obtained  fome  endow- 
ment from  that  monarch.  About  the  year  1083,  Aldewine, 
the  chief  of  this  place,  was  perfuaded  by  St.  Wolftan,  bifliop 
of  Worcefter,  to  become  a Benediftine  monk  : upon  which 
he  immediately  fet  about  procuring  benefactions  for  building 
and  maintaining  a priory  of  that  order.  Giflebert,  then 
abbot  of  Weftminfter,  affigned  fevera!  manors  and  eftates  to 
its  fupport,  whereby,  with  the  munificence  of  devotees,  the 
monaftery  was  raifed  to  great  wealth  and  confequence.  Few 
veftiges  now  remain,  except  the  church,  which,  at  the  dif- 
folution,  was  purchafed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered 
parochial.  This  is  ftill  a magnificent  ftruCture,  being  17 1 
feet  in  length,  and  .63  in  breadth,  with  an  embattled  and 
pinnacled  tower,  rifing  from  the  centre  to  the  height  of  124 
feet.  The  painted  glafs  in  the  windows,  reprefenting  many 
feenes  from  Scripture  hiftory,  was  once  the  objeft  of  uni- 
verfal  admiration ; but,  through  time  and  neglett,  is  now 
in  a mutilated  ftate,  though  enough  is  left  to  afford  an  idea 
of  its  former  beauty.  Several  parts  of  the  choir  are  orna- 
mented with  teffellated  pavement,  exhibiting  the  arms  of 
many  ancient  and  noble  families.  The  tombs  and  monu- 
mental inferiptions  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  of 
remote  antiquity  : the  infeription  on  Walcher,  the  fecond 
prior  of  Malvern,  which  was  difeovered  in  1711,  is  dated 
1135.  Among  the  tombs  is  one  of  a Saxon  knight,  with 
his  battle  axe  and  other  accoutrements,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  one  of  this  kind  in  England.  Malvern  has  long  been 
noted  for  two  medicinal  fprings : that  called  St.  Anne’s 
well,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church,  is  bitu- 
minous, and  efteemed  very  falutary  ; the  other  is  chalybeate, 
but  is  in  a great  meafure  negle&ed.  Great  Malvern,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  return  in  the  year  1810,  contained 
819  inhabitants. 

About  three  miles  diftant  is  the  hamlet  of  Little  Malvern , 
which  was  once  a confiderable  village,  but  now  contains  only 
fix  houfes,  inhabited  by  34  perfons.  A Benediftine  priory 
was  founded  here,  in  the  year  1 1 7 1,  by  two  brothers,  Joce- 
line  and  Edred,  who  were  fucceffively  priors.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1482  by  John  Alcock,  bilhop  of  Worcefter, 
but  is  now  in  a ruinous  ftate. 

Malvern  Hills,  are  fituated  in  the  counties  of  Wor- 
cefter, Gloucefter,  and  Hereford,  but  principally  on  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  the  former,  making  a diftinCt  boundary 
to  the  rich  vale  of  the  Severn,  lying  to  the  eaft,  and  Handing 
as  a frontier  between  Worcefterlhire  and  Ht  refordffiire. 
This  lofty  range  of  hills  occupies  a fpace  about  nine  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
breadth.  The  higheft  parts  are  thofe  called  the  Hereford- 
flure  and  Worcefterlhire  Beacons,  about  four  miies  diftant 
from  each  other ; the  farmer  riling  to  the  height  of  1280 
feet,  and  the  latter  to  1313  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
Severn.  On  the  Herefordlhire  Beacon  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  encampment,  confiding  of  a double  entrench- 
ment; the  outermoft  about  half  a mile  in  circumference. 
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The  avenues  and  pafTes  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  the  greatcft. 
part  is  in  fine  prefervation.  The  veftiges  of  another  en- 
trenchment, confifting  only  of  a fingle  ditch,  appear  about 
a mile  and  half  further  to  the  fouth  ; and  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Beacon  is  a cave  cut  in  the  rock,  about  ten  feet  long,  fix 
broad,  and  feven  high,  of  rude  vvorkmanfhip  and  unknown 
origin. 

From  the  Malvern  hills  iflue  various  fprings,  of  different 
qualities,  according  to  the  fubftances  they  are  impregnated 
with  ; but  that  which  has  for  feveral  ages  been  reputed  of 
peculiar  medicinal  efficacy,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Holy-well,  rifes  about  half-way  up  the  eaft  fide  of  a hill, 
nearly  mid-way  between  Great  and  Little  Malvern.  The 
fource  of  the  fpring  is  fecured  by  a convenient  eredtion,  con- 
taining a bath  and  other  accommodations.  The  diftridl 
called  Malvern-Chafe  contains  about  8000  acres,  chiefly  in 
Worcefterfhire ; only  about  700  being  in  the  two  adjoining 
counties.  Ruff's  Hiltory  of  Cheltenham,  8vo.  1803. 
Shaw’s  Tour  into  the  Well  of  England,  8vo. 

Malvern  Waters.  See  Malvern  Waters. 

MALVINDA,  in  Botany,  Indian  Mallow,  a name  of 
Dillenius  for  fome  fpecies  of  the  SiJa  of  Linnasus.  It  is 
ftill  more  exceptionable  than  Malvavifcus . 

MALVISA.NO,  in  Geography,,  a town  of  Italy,  in  tjie 
Breffan  ; 13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brefcia. 

MALUNG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  ; 55  miles 
W.  of  Fahlun. 

MALURA,  in  Botany,  the  Sanfkrit  name  of  the  Cratceva 
inarmelos  of  Linnaeus.  (See  Crateva.)  It  is  alfo  called 
bilwa  or  bilva  by  the  Flindoos,  who  reckoned  it  a facred 
fhrub  and  fruit  efpecially  dedicated  to  Siva,  probably  be- 
caufe  the  latter  is  of  a conical  form,  cones  being  typical  of 
Siva,  as  the  perfoniiication  of  fire.  Many  fuperftitious 
pradliqes,  and  apparently  idle  tales,  are  connected  with  this 
fruit,  in  the  mythological  ufages  and  legends  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Chaplets  of  bilwa  flowers  decorate  the  flatues  of 
Siva,  but  of  no  other  deity,  nor  are  they  offered  in  facrifices 
to  any  other.  A pious  Hindoo  feeing  any  of  thefe  flowers 
fallen  on  the  ground,  would,  it  is  faid,  reverently  remove 
them  to  a temple  of  Siva.  The  Hindoo  poets  call  it 
Sriphul,  the  flower  of  Sri,  or  Lakfhmi,  the  goddefs  of 
abundance  ; who  is  fabled  to  have  bellowed  it  on  mankind, 
at  the  requeft  of  Ifwara,  or  Siva.  (See Lakshmi.)  The 
fruit  is  warm,  cathartic,  of  delicious  talte,  and  exquifite 
fragrance,  and  of  valuable  aperient  and  deterfive  qualities. 
The  mucus  of  its  feed  is  uled  as  a cement.  See  Aliatic 
Refearches,  vol.  ii. 

MALUS,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  an  apple-tree,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  y.n\-x,  is  retained  generically  by  Juf- 
fieu,  Gen.  334,  after  Tournefort,  t.  406,  to  diftinguilh  the 
apple  from  the  pear,  merely  becaufe  the  fruit  of  the  former 
is  umbilicated  at  its  bale,  and  the  ftyles  united  at  their 
lower  part.  The  latter  character  is  the  moil  material,  and 
appears  to  be  founded  in  truth  ; but  furely  thefe  plants  form 
one  natural  genus.  See  Pyrus. 

MaLUS  AJfyria,  one  of  the  many  names  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  citron  : they  alfo  call  it  malus  Meelica,  and 
by  feveral  other  names,  as  thefe  were  expreffive  of  the  coun- 
try whence  they  had  the  fruit.  See  Citrus  and  Citreje 
MenJ'tz. 

Malus  Americana . See  Ll actus,  Crateva,  and  Hip- 

1*0  MANE. 

Malus  Armeniaca.  See  Prunus. 

Malus  Aurantia.  See  Citrus. 

Malus  Jndica.  See  Riiamnus  Jujula . 

Malus  Limonia.  See  Citrus. 


Malus  Perjica.  See  Aciiras,  Amygdalus,  and  Mam- 

MT.A. 

Malus  Punica.  See  Punica  Granatvm. 

MALUTAYA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of 
Mindoro.  N.  lat  11  12'.  E.  long.  i20°52'. 

MALWA,  a province  or  foubah  of  Hindooftan,  one  of 
the  moll  extenfive,  the  mod  elevated,  and  highly  d-verfified 
in  Hindooftan  ; and  belonging  to  the  extenfive  empire  of  the 
Mahrattas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Agimere  and  Agra, 
on  the  E.  by  Allahabad,  on  the  S.  by  Candeilh,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Guzerat.  Ougein  is  the  capital  of  one  Mahratta 
prince,  and  Indore  of  another.  It  is  now  ruled  in  fove- 
reignty  by  Dowlut  Rao,  nephew  and  fuccefibr  of  the  late 
Madaji  Sindiah.  The  noble  river  Narmada,  or  Nerbudah, 
walhes  it  on  the  fouth,  dividing  it  from  the  province  of 
Candeilh.  The  Chumbul  on  the  N.W.  divides  it  from 
Ajmeer  and  Guzerat.  On  the  S.E.  it  joins  the  dominions 
of  the  raja  of  Berar,  and  on  the  N.E.  the  Britifh  territories 
under  the  government  of  Bengal.  Malwa  may  be  roundly 
eftunated  at  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  breadth.  This  foubah  is  very  temperate  in  refpcdl  of 
climate,  its  capital  city,  Ougein,  nearly  centrally  fituated, 
being  juft  within  the  northern  tropic.  (See  Ougein.)  It  is 
well  watered,  having,  beiides  numberlefs  lakes  and  fmaller 
ftreams,  the  rivers  Sipera,  Kaliiind,  Neem,  and  Narmada 
flowing  through  it.  It  is  an  elevated  region  ; and  is  very 
productive  in  grain  and  fruit,  including  wheat  and  grapes. 
Here  are  feveral  noble  cities  and  flourilhing  towns,  of  which 
Ougein,  Gurrah  Mandla,  Chandery,  Bopal,  Manduah, 
Dhar,  and  Naderbar,  may  be  reckoned  the  chief.  In  the 
Ayeen  Akbery,  Ougein  is  ftated,  on  the  perfonal  know- 
ledge of  the  author  of  that  work,  to  have  contained,  when 
he  vifited  it  in  1396,  360  Hindoo  temples.  Chandery  is 
deferibed  as  having  14,000  ftone  houfes,  384  markets,  360 
caravanferais,  and  12,000  mofques.  Its  military  ftrength  is 
alfo  very  highly  raced.  We  take  this  occafion  to  corredl  a 
typographical  error  in  the  article  Ixdra,  whence  reference 
is  made  to  this.  About  the  middle  of  the  fecond  column  of 
that  article  is  a flop  and  break  at  the  word  Malwa,  and  a 
new  article  commenced  with  Indra  Malwa.  Thefe  two 
words  are  to  be  ftruck  out,  and  the  lines  will  then  run  thus — 
“ particularly  Ujaini,  or  Oojein,  the  capital  of  Malwa  ; the 
hereditary  pofleflion  of  the  family  of  Sindia.”  ‘ For  further 
particulars,  fee  Maiirattas. 

MALWALLY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about 
13  miles  in  circumference,  containing  two  good  harbours. 
N.  lat.  70  o'.  E.  long.  115°  20'. 

MALZT.EU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltricl  of 
Marvejols ; five  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Chely.  The  place 
contains  1060,  and  the  canton  5742  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  160  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

MAMADEBAD,  or  Mamed-abad,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, inhabited  by  Banians,  who  carry  on  a conliderable 
traffic  in  thread  and  cotton. 

M AM  AD  ISC  H, 'a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kazan,  on  the  Viatka  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Kazan.  N.  lat. 
56°  26'.  E.  long.  jo'  30'. 

MAMAK,  a fea-port  town  of  Abafcia,  on  the  Black 
fea;  no  miles  W.  of  Ifgaur.  N.  lat.  43^  26'.  E.  long. 
38^  25'. 

MAMA-KATING,  atownlhipof  America,  in  Uliler 
county,  New  York,  on  Delaware  river;  containing  1631 
inhabitants. 

MAMAKATUN,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  on  the 
Euphrates  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Arzingan. 
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MAMALEGERY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Dindigul  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Cochin. 

MAM  ALA  KJE,  oneof  the  Calaur  iflauds.  S.lat.  6 40'. 
E.  long.  123'  3}'.  - Alfo,  a clufler  of  fmall  iflands  extend- 
ing about  60  miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  30  in 
breadth,  in  S.  lat.  6 50'.  E.  long.  121°. 

M , MALUKES,  Mammelukes,  Mammalucls,  or 
Matnlouks,  the  name  of  a dynafty,  which  reigned  a con- 
fiderabie  time  in  Egypt. 

The  word  comes  from  regere , imperare , the  Arabic 

participle  of  which  is  Matnluc, which  fignifies  jubjecl, 

or  one  under  the  dominion  of  another.  Scaliger  holds,  that 
the  word  is  Arabic,  and  that  it  properly  figniiies  fomething 
bought  with  money  ; but  others  will  have  it  fignify  any 
thing  acquired  or  poffeffed  either  as  prize  or  purchafe  ; and 
this  gives  the  fenfe  of  Jlave. 

The  Mamalukes,  or  Mamlouks,  were  originally  Turkiffi 
and  Circafiian  flaves,  who  were  introduced  into  Egypt,  in 
confequence  of  an  expedition  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1227.  The  Moguls,  fword  in  hand,  pillaging,  burning, 
and  murdering,  without  diflin&ion  either  of  age  or  fex, 
reduced  the  whole  country  of  Silioun,  quite  to  the  Tigris, 
to  a heap  of  allies  ; and  paffing  to  the  north. of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  extended  their  ravages  even  into  Ruffia  and  the  Cuban. 
The  Tartars,  weary  of  maffacring,  had  brought  back  with 
them  a prodigious  number  of  young  flaves  of  both  fexes, 
filling  with  them  their  camps  and  the  markets  of  Afia.  The 
fuccefiors  of  Salah-el-din,  or  Saladin,  fon  of  Aiub,  who 
ufurped  the  title  of  fultan  of  Egypt  in  1174,  and  who 
died  in  1 193,  perceived  that,  having  an  opportunity,  as 
Turkmans,  of  correfponding  with  the  coafts  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  they  might  form,  at  a cheap  rate,  a body  of  foldiers  of 
tried  courage  and  remarkable  beauty.  Accordingly  one  of 
them,  viz.  Malek  Salah,  about  the  year  1230,  purchafed  to 
the  number,  as  Volney  fays,  of  12,000  of  thefe  young  men, 
who  were  Tfcherkaffes  (Circaffians),  Mingrelians,  and  Aba- 
zans.  Thefe  he  defigned  to  be  his  guard  and  marine  ; and 
by  training  them  up  to  military  exereifes,  he  foon  obtained  a 
body  of  the  handfomeft  and  bell  foldiers  in  Afia,  though  at 
the  fame  time,  as  experience  foon  taught  him,  the  mod 
mutinous.  This  foldiery,  like  the  Praetorian  bands  of 
Rome,  ere  long  gave  laws  to  their  matter.  Malek  Salah 
died  in  1 1 49,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Turan  Shah, 
who  in  the  following  year  captured  St.  Louis,  and  his  army 
of  20,000  men.  On  the  lit  of  May  1250,  the  Mamluks 
depofed  and  maffacred  Turan  Shah,  and  afiigned  the  feeptre 
to  his  flep-mother,  and  afterwards  to  a Bey  of  the  Aiubite 
race  ; and  this  event  clofed  the  dynafty  of  the  Aiubites  in 
Egypt.  At  this  period  commenced  the  dynafty  of  the  Mam- 
luks. The  firlt  fovereigns  of  this  denomination  were  the 
“ Baharite  Mamlouks,”  who  were  fo  ftyled.from  having  been 
originally  employed  as  “ mariners’’  on  board  the  fhips  of  the 
fultan  of  Egypt.  Thefe  were  Turks  or  Tartars  from  Kip- 
zak.  The  firfl  fovereign  of  this  dynally  was  Ezz-ed-din 
Moaz  Ibegh,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1254  ; and  termi- 
nated it  in  the  fame  year  by  affaffination.  Moft  of  his  fuc- 
cefiors  clofed  their  lives  in  the  fame  manner.  The  laft  of  the 
Baharite  Mamlouks  was  Sheban  Afcraf,  who  was  the  firft 
fultan  who  ordered  the  (herifs,  or  defendants  of  the  prophet, 
to  wear  a green  turban.  The  next  race  of  Mamlouks  was 
denominated  “ Borgite  Mamlouks it  was  of  Circafiian  ex- 
tra£,  and  continued  to  rule  Egypt  till  the  French  invafion. 
This  dynafty  commenced  in  13S2  1 but  under  fucceeding  ful- 
tans  of  this  dynafty  the  Mamlouk  ariftscracy  became  gradu- 
ally m re  and  more  precarious.  From  their  firft  eftablifh- 
jnent,  the  effects  coi  refpouded  with  the  means.  Without 
juiy  other  bond  of  umon  than  the  intcreft  of  the  moment, 


or  any  public  right  to  authority,  but  that  of  conqueft, 
thefe  Mamlouks,  or  military  flaves,  had  no  other  rule  of 
conduit  and  government  than  the  violence  of  a licentious 
and  infolent  foldiery.  The  firft  leader  whom  they  elected, 
having  found  employment  for  their  turbulent  fptrit  in  the  con- 
queft of  Syria,  reigned  1 7 years  ; but  the  government  of 
his  fuccefiors  was  of  ffiorter  duration.  The  fword,  the 
bow-ftring,  orpoifon,  public  murder,  or  private  aflaffination, 
have  been  the  fate  of  a feries  of  tyrants,  47  of  whom  are 
enumerated  in  the  fpace  of  257  years.  At  length,  in  1517, 
Selim,  fultan  of  the  Ottomans,  having  taken  and  hanged 
Toman  Bey,  their  laft  chief,  put  a period  to  that  dynafty. 
Selim  was  contented  with  abohfhing  the  “monarchy”  of  the 
Mamlouks,  but  fuffered  their  “ ariftocracy”  to  retain  its 
former  power,  on  certain  conditions  ; the  chief  of  which 
were,  an  annual  tribute,  obedience  in  matters  of  faith  to  the 
mufti  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  infertion  of  the  name  of 
the  Ottoman  emperors  in  the  prayer,  and  on  the  coin.  At 
the  fame  time  he  projected  fuch  a form  of  government  that 
the  power,  being  diftributed  among  the  different  members  of 
the  ftate,  ffiould  preferve  fuch  an  equilibrium  as  fnould  keep 
them  all  dependent  on  himfelf.  See  Bf.y. 

The  Mamlouks,  on  obtaining  the  government  of  Egypt, 
adopted  meafures  which  feem  to  fecure  to  them  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  country.  The  moft  efficacious  is  the  pre- 
caution they  have  taken  to  degrade  the  military  corps  of 
the  Arabs  and  Janizaries.  Thefe,  and  the  other  Turkiffi 
troops,  are  only  a rabble  of  artizans  and  vagabonds,  whe 
guard  the  gates  of  thofe  who  pay  them,  and  tremble  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Mamlouks,  as  much  as  the  populace  of 
Cairo.  In  reality,  the  whole  military  force  of  Egypt  con- 
fifts  in  the  Mamlouks. 

Some  hundreds  of  thefe  are  difperfed  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  the  villages,  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
their  corps,  colled!  the  tributes,  and  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extortion  ; but  the  main  body  continually  remains 
at  Cairo.  From  the  computation  of  well-informed  perfons, 
it  appears,  their  number  cannot  exceed  8500  men,  reckon- 
ing Beys  and  Cachefs,  common  freed-men,  and  Mamlouks 
who  are  ftill  flaves.  In  this  number  there  is  a multitude  of 
youth  under  20  and  22  years  of  age. 

The  moft  powerful  houfe  is  that  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  who 
has  about  600  Mamlouks.  Next  to  him  is  Mourad,  who 
has  not  above  400,  but  who,  by  his  audacity  and  prodi- 
gality, forms  a counterpoife  to  the  infatiable  avarice  of 
his  rival:  the  reft  of  the  Beys,  to  the  number  of  18  or 
20,  have  each  of  them  from  50  to  200.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  a great  number  of  Mamlouks  who  may  be  called 
individual,  who,  being  fprung  from  lioufes  which  are  ex- 
tindl,  attach  themfelves  l’ometimes  to  one,  and  fometimes  tO‘ 
another,  as  they  find  it  their  intereft,  and  are  always  ready  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  belt  bidder.  The  Mamlouks, 
therefore,  permit  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  to  be  carried 
only  by  mules  or  affes,  referving  to  themfelves  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  riding  on  horfeback  ; and  of  this  they  make 
fufficient  ufe  ; for  whether  they  are  in  town  or  the  country, 
or  if  they  only  make  a viiit  to  the  next  door,  they  are 
never  feen  but  on  horfeback..  Their  drefs,  as  well  as  the 
fupport  of  their  dignity,  obliges  them  to  this. 

Their  drefs  confifts  in  a wide  fiiirt  of  thin  cotton,  of  a 
yellowiffi  colour,  over  which  they  wear  a fort  of  gown  of 
Indian  linen,  or  the  light  fluffs  of  Damafcus  and  Aleppo. 
This  robe,  called  antari,  defeends  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles,  and  folds  over  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  towards, 
the  hips,  where  it  is  fattened  by  two  firings..  Over  this 
firft  covering  is  a fecond,  of  the  fame  form  and  width,, 
the  ample  fleeves.  of  which,  defeend  likewife  to  the  finger 
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ends.  This  is  called  a co/tan,  and  is  ufually  made  of  filk 
ftuff,  richer  than  the  former.  Both  thefe  are  faftened  at 
the  waift  by  a long  belt,  which  divides  the  whole  drefs  into 
two  bundles.  Above  them  is  a third,  which  is  called  djouba, 
which  is  of  cloth  without  lining,  and  is  made  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  only  the  fleeves  are  cut  at  the  elbow.  In 
winter,  nay  frequently  even  in  fummer,  this  djouba  is  lined 
with  fur,  and  is  converted  into  a peliffe.  Laltly,  over  thefe 
three  wrappers,  they  put  on  an  outer  garment,  called  the 
lent/he.  This  is  the  cloak  or  robe  of  ceremony,  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  whole  body,  even  the  ends  of  'he  fingers, 
which  it  would  be  deemed  highly  indecent  to  fuffer  to  ap- 
pear before  the  great.  The  whole  habit,  when  the  benifhe 
is  on,  has  the  appearance  of  a long  fack,  from  out  cf  which  is 
thrull  a bare  neck,  and  a bald  head,  covered  with  a turban. 
The  turban  of  the  Mamlouks,  called  a baoui,  is  of  a cylin- 
drical fliape,  yellow,  and  turned  up  on  the  outfide  with  a 
roll  of  muflin  artificially  folded.  On  their  feet,  they  wear 
a fock  of  yellow  leather,  which  reaches  up  to  the  heels, 
and  flippers  without  quarters,  always  liable  to  be  left  on  the 
road.  But  the  mo  ft  lingular  part  of  this  drefs  is  a fort  of 
pantaloon,  or  trowfers,  fo  long  as  to  reach  up  to  the  chin, 
and  fo  wide,  that  each  of  the  legs  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  whole  body,  and  made  of  that  kind  of  Venetian 
cloth  which  the  French  call  faille , which,  although  as  pliant 
as  the  d’Elbceuf  cloth,  is  thicker  than  the  burre  of  R ouen  ; 
and  that  they  may  walk  more  at  their  eafe,  they  fallen,  with 
a running  falh,  all  the  looi'e  parts  of  the  drefs  we  have  been 
defcribing. 

As  to  their  horfe  accoutrements,  they  are  far  from  having 
adopted  any  modern  improvements.  Continually  the  Haves 
of  cuftom,  the  horfes  (addle  among  them  is  a clumfy  frame, 
loaded  with  wood,  leather,  and  iron,  on  which  a truffequin 
rifes  behind,  eight  inches  in  height  above  the  hips  of  the 
horfeman.  A pummel  before  proje&s  four  or  five  inches, 
fo  as  to  endanger  his  bread,  Ihould  he  ftoop.  Under  the 
faddle,  inftead  of  a fluffed  frame,  they  fpread  three  thick 
woollen  coverings,  and  the  whole  is  faftened  by  a furcingle, 
which,  inftead  of  a buckle,  is  tied  with  leather  thongs,  in 
very  complicated  knots,  and  liable  to  flip.  They  ufe  no 
crupper,  but  have  a large  martingale,  which  throws  them  on 
the  Ihoulders  of  the  horfe.  Each  ftirrup  is  a plate  of  copper 
longer  and  wider  than  the  foot,  with  circular  edges,  an 
inch  high  in  the  middle  and  gradually  declining  toward  each 
end  ; the  edges  are  (harp,  and  are  ufed  inftead  of  fpurs,  to 
make  long  wounds  in  the  horfe’s  fides.  The  common 
weight  of  a pair  of  thefe  ftirrups  is  between  nine  and  ten 
pounds,  and  frequently  exceeds  twelve  or  thirteen.  The 
faddle  and  faddle  cloths  do  not  weigh  lefs  than  five-and- 
twenty  ; thus  the  horfe’s  furniture  weighs  above  fix-and- 
thirty  pounds,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  ridiculous,  as  the 
Egyptian  horfes  are  very  fmall. 

The  bridle  is  equally  ill  contrived  ; it  is  a kind  of  fnaffle, 
but  without  a joint,  and  with  a curb,  which,  being  only  an 
iron  ring,  binds  the  jaw  fo  as  to  lacerate  the  (kin,  fo  that 
the  bars  are  injured,  and  the  horle  absolutely  has  no  mouth. 
This  neceffarily  refults  from  the  practice  of  the  Mamlouks, 
who,  inftead  of  managing  the  mouth,  like  us,  deftroy  it  by 
violent  and  fudden  checks,  w-hich  they  employ  particu- 
larly in  a manoeuvre  peculiar  to  them.  This  confifts  in 
putting  the  horfe  on  a full  gallop,  and  fuddenly  flopping 
him,  when  at  his  higheft  fpeed.  Checked  thus  by  the 
bit,  the  horfe  bends  in  his  hind  legs,  ftiffens  the  fore,  and 
Aides  along  like  a horfe  of  wood.  How  much  this  ma- 
noeuvre rnuft  injure  the  legs  and  mouth  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived ; but  the  Mamlouks  think  it  graceful,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  their  mode  cf  fighting.  Notwithftanding  how- 


ever their  fttort  ftirrups,  and  the  perpetual  motion  of  their 
bodies,  it  canftot  be  denied  that  they  are  firm  and  vigo- 
rous horfemen,  and  that  they  have  a warlike  appearance, 
w-hich  pieafes  the  eye  even  of  a ftranger  ; it  muft  alfo 
be  allowed,  they  have  (hewn  more  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  their  arms. 

The  principal  weapon,  among  the  Mamlouks,  is  an 
Englifh  carbine,  about  thirty  inches  long,  and  of  fo  large 
a bore  as  to  difeharge  ten  or  twelve  balls  at  a time,  which, 
even  without  (kill,  cannot  fad  of  great  execution.  They 
befides  carry  at  their  belt  two  large  piftols,  which  are 
faftened  to  fome  part  of  their  garments  by  a filk  firing. 
At  the  bow  of  the  faddle  fometimes  hangs  a heavy  mace, 
to  knock  down  their  enemy,  and  on  the  left  thigh  is  fuf- 
pended,  by  a fhoulder-belt,  a crooked  fabre,  of  a kind 
little  known  in  Europe  ; the  length  of  the  blade,  in  a right 
line,  from  the  hilt  to  the  point,  is  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  inches,  but  meafured  in  the  curve  is  at  lead  thirty. 
This  form,  which  appears  whimfical  to  us,  has  not  been 
adopted  without  motives  ; experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
effect  of  a ftraight  blade  is  limited  to  the  place  and  mo- 
ment of  its  fall,  as  it  afts  merely  from  preffure  : a crooked 
blade,  on  the  contrary,  prefenting  its  edge  in  retiring, 
Aides  by  the  effort  of  the  arm,  and  continues  its  aftion 
longer.  The  Barbarians,  wrho  generally  apply  themfelves 
moil  to  the  deftrudtive  arts,  have  not  fuffered  this  obfer- 
vation  to  efcape  them  ; and  hence  the  ufe  of  feymetars,  fo 
general  and  fo  ancient  in  the  Eallern  world.  The  Mam- 
louks commonly  procure  theirs  from  Conftantinople,  and 
from  Europe ; but  the  Beys  rival  each  other  in  Perfian 
blades,  and  in  fabres  of  the  ancient  Heel  of  Damafcus,  for 
which  they  frequently  pay  as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
fterling.  The  qualities  they  efteem  in  them  are  lightnefs, 
the  equality  and  ring  of  the  temper,  the  waving  of  the 
iron,  and,  above  all,  the  keennefs  of  the  edge,  which  it  muft 
be  allowed  is  exquifite ; but  thefe  blades  have  the  defeft  of 
being  as  brittle  as  glafs. 

The  art  of  ufing  the  arms  above  deferibed,  conftitules  the 
education  of  the  Mamlouks,  and  the  whole  occupation  of 
their  lives.  Every  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  greater 
part  of  them  refort  to  a plain,  without  Cairo,  and  there, 
riding  full  fpeed,  exercife  themfelves  in  drawing  out  their 
carbine  expeditioufly  from  the  bandaleer,  difeharging  it 
with  good  aim,  and  then  throwing  it  under  their  thigh,  to 
feize  a piftol,  which  they  fire  and  throw  over  their  ffioul- 
der ; immediately  firing  a fecond,  and  throwing  it  in  the 
fame  manner,  trufting  to  the  firing  by  which  they  are 
faftened,  without  lofing  time  to  return  them  to  their  place. 
The  Beys  who  are  prefent  encourage  them  ; and  whoever 
breaks  the  earthen  veffel  which  ferves  by  way  of  butt,  re- 
ceives great  commendations  and  money,  as  a recompence. 
They  pratftife  alfo  the  management  of  the  fabre,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  coup  de  revert  which  cuts  upwards,  and  is  the 
mod  difficult  to  parry.  Their  blades  are  fo  keen,  and  they 
handle  them  fo  well,  that  many  of  them  can  cut  a clew 
of  wet  cotton,  like  a piece  of  butter.  They  likewife 
flioot  with  bows  and  arrows,  though  they  no  longer  ufe 
them  in  battle.  But  their  favourite  exercife  is  throw- 
ing the  djerid : this  word,  which  properly  means  a reed, 
is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  any  ftaff  thrown  by  the  hand 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  pilum.  Inftead  ofi 

ftaff,  the  Mamlouks  make  ufe  of  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree,  frelh  (tripped.  Thefe  branches,  which  have  the 
form  of  the  ftalk  of  an  artichoke,  are  four  feet  long,  and 
weigh  five  or  fix  pounds.  Armed  with  thefe,  the  cavaliers 
enter  the  lifts,  and  riding  full  fpeed,  throw  them  at  each 
Other  from  a confiderable  diftance.  The  affailant,  as  foop 
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as  he  has  thrown,  turns  his  horfe,  and  his  antagonift  pur- 
fues,  and  throws  his  in  his  turn.  The  horfes,  accuftomed 
to  this  exercife,  fecund  their  matters  fo  well,  that  they  feem 
alfo  to  (hare  in  the  pleafure.  But  this  pleafure  is  attended 
with  danger  ; for  fome  can  dart  this  weapon  with  fo  much 
force,  as  frequently  to  wound,  and  fometimes  mortally. 

As  to  military  (kill  the  Mamlouks  know  nothing  of  our 
military  arts  ; they  have  neither  uniforms,  nor  order,  nor 
difcipline,  nor  even  fubordination.  Their  troops  are  a mob, 
their  march  a riot,  their  battles  duels,  and  their  war  a fcene 
of  robbery  and  plunder,  which  ordinarily  begins  even  in  the 
very  city  of  Cairo  ; and,  at  the  moment  when  there  is  the 
leaft  reafon  to  expeft  it.  A cabal  gathers  together,  the 
Beys  mount  on  horfeback,  thfe  alarm  fpreads,  and  their  ad- 
verfaries  appear : they  charge  each  other  in  the  ftreet, 
fabre  in  hand  : a few  murthers  decide  the  quarrel,  and  the 
weakett  or  molt  timid  is  exiled.  The  people  are  mere  cy- 
phers in  thefe  affrays.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  them 
that  their  tyrants  cut  each  other’s  throats  ? But  it  mutt  not 
be  imagined  that  they  (land  by  indifferent  fpe&ators,  that 
would  be  too  dangerous  in  the  midft  of  bullets  and  fcyme- 
tars  ; every  one  makes  his  efcape  from  the  fcene  of  adlion 
till  tranquillity  is  reftored.  Sometimes  the  populace  pillage 
the  houfes  of  the  exiled,  which  the  conquerors  never  attempt 
to  prevent. 

In  the  field,  they  advance  towards  their  enemies,  mu- 
tual defiances  pafs,  the  attack  begins,  and  every  one  choofes 
his  man  : they  fire,  if  they  can,  and  prefently  fall  on  with 
the  fabre  : it  is  then  the  manageablenefs  of  the  horfe  and 
dexterity  of  the  cavalier  are  difplayed.  If  the  former  falls, 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  latter  is  inevitable;  In  defeats,  the 
valets,  who  are  always  preient,  remount  their  matters ; and 
if  there  are  no  witneffes  near,  frequently  knock  them  on 
the  head  to  get  the  fequins  they  happen  to  have  about 
them.  The  battle  is  often  decided  by  the  death  of  two  or 
three  of  the  combatants. 

The  interetted  and  inconftant  character  of  this  militia,  is  a 
neceffary  confequence  of  its  origin  and  conftitution.  The 
young  peafant,  fold  in  Mingrelia  or  Georgia,  no  fooner 
arrives  in  Egypt,  than  his  ideas  undergo  a total  alteration. 
A new  and  extraordinary  fcene  opens  before  him,  where 
every  thing  conduces  to  awaken  his  audacity  and  ambition  ; 
though  now  a (lave,  he  feemed  dettined  to  become  a matter, 
and  already  affumes  the  fpirit  of  his  future  condition.  He 
calculates  how  far  he  is  neceffary  to  his  patron,  and  obliges 
him  to  purchafe  his  fervices  and  his  zeal  ; thefe  he  mea- 
fures  by  the  falary  he  receives,  or  that  which  he  experts  ; 
and  as  in  fuch  dates  money  is  the  only  motive,  the  chief 
attention  of  the  matter  is  to  fatisfy  the  avidity  of  his  fer- 
vants,  in  order  to  fecure  their  attachment.  Hence,  that 
prodigality  of  the  Beys,  fo  ruinous  to  Egypt,  which  they 
pillage ; that  want  of  fubordination  in  the  Mamlouks,  fo 
fatal  to  the  chiefs  whom  they  defpoil ; and  tnofe  intrigues, 
which  never  ceafe  to  agitate  (the  whole  nation.  No  fooner 
is  a (lave  enfranchifed  than  he  afpires  to  the  principal  em- 
ployments ; and,  who  is  to  oppofe  his  pretenfions  ? In  thofe 
who  command,  he  difeovers  no  fuperiority  of  talents  which 
can  imprefs  him  with  refpeft  ; in  them  he  only  fees  foldiers 
like  himfelf,  arrived  at  power  by  the  decrees  of  fate  ; and  if  it 
pleafe  fate  to  favour  him,  he  will  attain  it  alfo,  nor  will  he  be 
lefs  able  in  the  art  of  governing,  which  confiils  only  in  taking 
money,  and  giving  blows  with  the  fabre. 

From  this  fyttem  alfo  has  arifen  an  unbridled  luxury, 
which,  indulging  the  gratification  of  every  imaginary  want, 
has  opened  an  unlimited  field  to  the  rapacity  of  the  great. 
This  luxury  is  fo  exceffive,  that  there  is  not  a Mamlouk, 
whofe  maintenance  colls  lefs  than  2joolivres  (or  104 1 ) an- 
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nually,  and  many  of  them  coft  double  that  fum.  At  every 
return  of  the  Ramadan,  they  mutt  have  a new  fuit,  French 
and  Venetian  cloths,  and  Damafciis  and  India  Huffs.  They 
mutt  often  likewife  be  provided  with  new  horfes  and  har- 
nefs.  They  mutt  have  piftols  and  fabres  from  Datnafcus, 
gilt  ftirrups,  and  faddles  and  bridles  plated  with  filver.  The 
chiefs,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  vulgar,  mutt  have 
trinkets,  precious  Hones,  Arabian  horfes  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  value,  (hawls  of  Cafhmire  worth  from  five- 
and-twenty  to  fifty  pounds  each,  and  a variety  of  peliffes, 
the  cheapeft  of  which  cofts  above  twenty  pounds.  The 
women  have  rejedled  the  ancient  cuftom  ojf  wearing  fequins 
on  the  head  and  bread,  as  not  fufficiently  fplendid  and 
coftly,  and  in  their  Head  have  fubftituted  diamonds,  eme- 
ralds, rubies,  and  the  fineft  pearls ; and  to  their  fondnefs 
for  (hawls  and  furs,  have  added  a paffion  for  Lyons  (luffs 
and  laces.  When  fuch  luxuries  are  become  the  neceffaries 
of  thofe  whofe  authority  is  without  controul,  and  who 
neither  refpedl  the  rights  of  property,  nor  the  life  of  their 
inferiors,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  mutt  be  the  condition 
of  their  fubjedts  who  are  obliged  to  furnifh  them  with  what- 
ever their  caprice  may  require. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  Mamlouks,  though  born  for  the 
mod  part  in  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  and  circumcifed 
the  moment  they  are  bought,  they  are  confidered  by  the 
Turks  tnemfelves  as  renagadoes,  void  of  faith  and  of  re- 
ligion. Strangers  to  each  other,  they  are  not  bound  by 
thofe  natural  ties  which  unite  the  reft  of  mankind.  With- 
out parents,  without  children,  the  pall  has  done  nothing 
for  them,  and  they  do  nothing  for  the  future.  Ignorant 
and  fuperftitious  from  education,  they  become  ferocious 
from  the  murders  they  commit,  perfidious  from  frequent 
cabals,  feditious  from  tumults,  and  bafe,  deceitful,  and  cor- 
rupted by  every  fpecies  of  debauchery.  They  are,  above 
all,  addifted  to  that  abominable  wickednefs  which  was  at 
all  times  the  vice  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Tartars,  and 
is  the  firft  leffon  they  receive  from  their  matters.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  tatle,  when  we  confider  that 
they  all  have  women,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  they  feek  in 
one  fex,  that  poignancy  of  refufal  which  they  do  not  per- 
mit the  other.  It  is  however  very  certain,  that  there  is  not 
a (ingle  Mamlouk  but  is  polluted  by  this  depravity  ; and 
the  contagion  has  fpread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo, 
and  even  the  Chrittians  of  Syria  who  refide  in  that  city. 
Brown’s  Travels;  Sonnini’s  Travels;  and  Volney’s  Travels, 
vol.  i. 

MAMANDY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
35  miles  E.  of  Coilpetta. 

MAMANOOK,  one  of  the  Sooloo  iflands.  N.  lat.  6°  3'. 
E.  long.  1 21°  45''. 

MAMARACPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Be- 
nares ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Chunar. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal; 
nine  miles  S.  of  Moorley. 

MAMARONECK,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Weft 
Chefter  county.  New  York,  containing  512  inhabitants. 

MAMAT,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Aurillac.  The  place  contains  1408,  and  the  canton  8181 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  323  kiliometres,  in  13  com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dittridl  of  Nlmes ; 
nine  miles  N.W.  of  Nimes.  The  place  contains  561,  and 
the  canton  6066  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1625  kilio- 
metres, in  1 3 communes. 

MAMBA  RY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of 
Dindigul ; 20  miles  N.  of  Dindigul. 

MAMBATENAWAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
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Indian  fea  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6’  26'.  E. 
long.  118  45'. 

MAMBIPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftam,  in  Myfore; 
23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chinna  Balabarum. 

MAMBURAO,  a town  on  thc'W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindoro.  N.  lat.  13'"  12'.  E.  long.  120  45'. 

MAMDEBAD,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  Oudc  ; 12 
miles  S.W.  of  Eurruckabad. 

MAMELLS,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  N.  fide  of  lake 
Superior.  N.  lat.  4s1'  26'.  W.  long.  *88  4'. 

MAME'NDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gnntoor  ; jo  miles  N.W.  of  Innaconda. 

MAMERS,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; 23  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Le  Maas.  The  place  contains  5382,  and  the  canton 
15,913  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2125  kiliometres,  in 
22  communes. 

MAMERTINI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy, 
in  Campania  ; they  paffed  over  into  Sicily,  and  eftablifhed 
themfelves  at  Mefiina,  where  they  became  fo  powerful,  that 
they  were  mafters  of  the  place. 

MAMERTIUM,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Brutium,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Metaurus,  and  the  Brutian  foreil.  The 
name  was  formed  of  Mamers,  which  was  the  appellation  of 
the  god  Mars,  in  the  language  of  the  country.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  foldiers  of  whom  Polybius  fpeaks,  who  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  Mefiina,  and  who  were  denominated  Ma- 
mertins,  derived  their  name  from  this  town. 

MAMERVAN,  a town  of  Peruan  Armenia;  45  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Kars. 

MAMHOFKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 36  miles  S.E,  of  Braclaw. 

M AMIR  A,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  of  the  Arabians,  a 
root  frequently  mentioned  by  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  other 
of  the  Arabian  writers.  It  feems  mentioned  as  a poifonous 
drug,  and  is  fo  deferibed,  that  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
one  fpecies  of  the  durunegi,  or  doronicum  of  the  fame 
authors,  and  the  common  doronicum  of  the  (hops,  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  antithora,  or  other  fort  of  durunegi,  by 
the  yellownefs  of  the  infide  of  the  root.  Avicenna  fays 
that  it  is  hard  and  woody,  and  formed  of  knots  or  joints. 
This  is  the  very  defeription  the  fame  author  gives  of  the 
durunegi  of  the  firft  or  poifonous  kind.  Paulus  iEgineta 
fays  its  root  iscompofed  of  feveral  joints  alfo;  and  Alphagus 
calls  it  a nodofe  or  jointed  root.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
the  mamira  was  the  fame  plant  which  we  call  fmall  celan- 
dine, but  this  has  no  title  to  be  placed  among  the  plants 
fufpedled  as  poifonous,  nor  any  other  plea  to  be  guefied  at 
as  the  mamira,  but  only  becattfe  its  roots  confift  of  many 
tubercles.  Many  things  be  fide  have  been  conje&ured  to  be 
the  mamira  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  but  the  doronicum 
feems  to  be  the  plant.  See  Doronicum. 

MAMISTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia, 
which  wis  taken  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  and  which  pro- 
bably was  the  fame  with  “ Mamiftra,”  often  mentioned  by 
William  of  Tyre.  See  MoFsUESTIA. 

MAMM  \,  in  Anat  my.  See  BreasT. 

Mamma,  Cancer  of.  See  Cancer  and  Schirrvs. 

Mamma,  Removal  of.  The  operation  of  amputating  a 
difeafed  bread  is  deferibed  in  the  article  Extirpation. 

MAMMALIA,  in  Natural Hiflory,  the  firft  ciafs  of  ani- 
mals in  the  Linnxan  fyitem,  divided  into  feven  orders,  via. 
primates,  Iruta  ferae,  g/ires,  pecora,  belluce,  and  cate. 

The  ch  ratters  of  this  ciafs,  according  to  the  defeription 
©f  Linnteus,  are  as  follow  ; the  heart  has  two  auricles  and 
two  ventricles ; the  blood  is  warm  and  red ; the  lungs 
jefp ire  regularly,  alternate;  the  jaws  are  horizontally  in. 
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cumbent  on  each  other,  and  covered  with  lips,  within  which 
the  teeth  are,  for  the  moft  part,  included;  they  procreate 
by  an  intrant  penis  ; and  are  viviparous  and  lactiferous  : 
their  organs  of  fenfe  are  the  tongue,  noftrils,  eyes,  ears,  and 
cutaneous  papillae  : they  are  covered  with  hair,  which  is 
thin  on  the  animals  of  the  warmer  regions,  and  very  fcanty 
on  aquatic  animals  : their  motive  organs  are  four  legs  and 
feet ; except  thofe  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  water, 
whofe  hinder  legs  are  wanting : moft  have  tails. 

Mammalia,  Anatomy  of,  has  had  much  attention  be- 
llowed upon  it,  under  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  funClions  of  the 
human  body.  Particular  parts  of  the  fubjeft  have  been 
fuccefsfully  profecuted  with  this  view,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  this  country,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  anatomical 
lnftory  of  the  ciafs  has  been  formed  into  a fyftem,  chiefly 
by  the  labours  of  Cuvier  and  his  afliftants,  who  have  not 
only  filled  up  many  details  that  were  required,  but  have 
alfo  added  very  interefting  difleClions  of  feveral  quadrupeds, 
hitherto  but  little  known. 

Naturalifts  have  almoft  univerfally  included  human  being9 
in  the  ciafs  of  mammalia,  in  confequcnce  of  their  pofiefGng 
the  peculiar  characters  which  diftinguifh  this  ciafs  from 
thofe  of  other  animals.  In  this  dictionary,  however,  the 
arrangement  of  animals  for  the  purpofe  of  deferibing  their 
anatomy  has  been  made  under  a contemplation  of  the  mental 
endowments,  and  the  focial  and  moral  prapenfities  of  man, 
which  we  conceive  entitle  him  to  a ditlinCt  rank  in  the  fcale 
of  living  beings ; but  if  it  were  even  otherwife,  it  became 
neceffary,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  dictionary,  to  fepa- 
rate  man  from  mammalia,  in  order  that  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  might  be  treated  as  diftinCt  fubje&s. 

Organs  concerned  in  the  Exercife  of  the  vital  Fundions. 

The  Mouth  and  its  contained  Parts,  or  the  Organs  of  Majli- 
lation. — The  aperture  and  internal  cavity  of  the  mouth  have 
a different  form  in  mammalia  from  that  in  the  human  fubjeCt, 
with  the  exception  of  thofe  fpecies  of  monkey  which  ap- 
proach mankind  in  general  conformation. 

The  mouth  of  mammalia,  in  general,  is  capable  of  being 
opened  widely,  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  the  lips 
being  extended  on  each  fide  backwards.  This  ftructure  is 
molt  remarkable  in  the  beajls  of  prey,  and  leaft  fo  in  the 
gnawing  quadrupeds.  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  pecu- 
liarly fmall  in  the  ant-eaters  and  other  infefiivcrous  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  except  in  fome  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  is  conliderably  longer  from  before  backwards,  than  in 
the  tranfverfe  dire&ion.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the 
ruminant  and  gnawing  quadrupeds,  and  is  a fhape  of  the 
mouth  peculiarly  well  adapted  tor  the  minute  divifion  of  the 
aliments,  as  they  are  more  completely  fubjeded  to  the  aAion 
of  the  grinding  teeth,  and  to  the  motions  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  mufcular  parietes  of  the  mouth. 

The  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
depend  upon  the  torm  and  mecha'nifm  of  the  two  jaws,  but 
efpecially  the  lower  one,  which  we  fhall  defcribe  when 
treating  of  the  organs  of  motion. 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  mouth  of  mammalia  is 
commonly  more  largely  fupplied  with  mucous  glands  than 
it  is  in  the  human  fubjeft  ; it  is  alfo  more  plainly  covered 
by  cuticle.  Many  of  the  graminivorous  quadrupeds  have 
a very  thick  cuticle  fpread  over  the  infide  of  the  mouth. 

Several  quadrupeds,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  ruminate, 
have  the  roof  and  tides  of  the  mouth  covered  with  flat  and 
pointed  proceffes : tlrefe  are  moftly  directed  backwards, 
from  which  it  would  feena,  that  they  are  deligned  to  facili- 
tate 
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late  the  pafiage  of  the  food  through  the  mouth.  When 
thefe  procefi’es  form  foft  pointed  projections,  fomewhat  like 
fringe  on  the  infide  of  the  lips,  they  may  conftitute  a furface 
for  receiving  the  imprefiion  of  fapid  bodies. 

There  are  three  forts  of  t.eth  found  in  mammiferous  ani- 
mals. The  iirit  are  employed  in  the  fimple  divifion,  and 
the  grinding  or  chewing  of  the  food  : the  fecond  can  only 
be  ufed  for  feizing  and  detaining  the  prey  until  it  is 
f wallowed ; and  teeth  of  the  third  kind  are  intended  for 
weapons  or  iullruments  of  defence. 

The  lirft  defcription  of  teeth  admits  of  being  fubdivided 
into  three  forts  ; firil,  the  incifve  or  cutting  teeth  ; fecondly, 
the  canin' • or  lacerating ; and  thirdly,  the  molar  or  grinding 
teeth.  We  lhall  iirit  defcribe  the  form  and  compofition  of 
the  teeth,  and  afterwards  fpeak  of  their  mode  of  growth. 

The  incifive  teeth  are  always  fituated,  as  a matter  of 
ueceflity,  in  the  front  of  the  mouth. 

They  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  two  fub- 
ftance6 ; the  proper  offeous  part  which  conilitutes  the 
bahs  of  teeth  in  general,  and  the  enamel.  In  fome  quadru- 
peds, however,  we  have  found  the  third  fubftance  that  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  teeth,  or  the  crufta  petrofa,  upon 
the  fangs  and  lides  of  the  incifors  of  fome  quadrupeds.  The 
front  teeth  appear  to  be  originally  covered  with  crulla 
petrofa  in  the  horfc : certainly  fome  of  this  fubftance  remains 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cutting  edge,  and  upon  the  fides  and 
faHgs  of  the  incifors  of  the  borfe  during  life. 

The  figure  of  the  incifor  teeth  is  more  or  lefs  that  of  a 
wedge.  In  the  monkey  tribe,  they  almoft  refemble  thofe  of 
the  human  fubjeCl,  having  rather  thin  and  fiat  bodies, 
fuftained  upon  round  ftalks.  In  the  lemur,  the  lower  inci- 
fors have  a lingular  pofition  ; they  lie  down  before.  In  the 
fifing  lemur  ( galeopithecus ) the  front  teeth  are  divided  for 
fome  way  from  the  edge  into  narrow  procefies,  which  Hand 
parallel  to  each  other,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb.  Some  cats 
likewife  have  them  denticulated  upon  the  edge.  Several 
carnivorous  quadrupeds  have  the  incifors  terminating  in  one 
or  more  points. 

The  faltigrade  mammalia  are  diftinguifhed  by 'the  peculiar 
flruAure  of  their  incilive  teeth.  There  are  ufually  two  of 
them  in  each  jaw,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the 
mouth.  They  have  mod  commonly  a thin  Iharp  edge.  In 
fome  fpecies  of  the  rat  kind  and  the  fquirrels , the  inferior  in- 
cifors are  pointed  and  comprefied  upon  the  fides.  The 
enamel  often  does  not  furround  the  teeth,  but  is  depolited 
only  upon  the  anterior  furface  ; the  confequence  of  which  is, 
that  as  the  fubftance  wears  fafter  than  the  enamel,  the  latter 
always  prefents  a (harp  edge.  The  enamel  is  fometimes 
ftriated  tranfverfely,  or  is  longitudinally  grooved,  as  in  the 
bare.  Tliere  are  leveral  incifor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  kanguroo,  but  only  two  in  the  low»er  jaw:  thefe  are  dire&ed 
fo  much  forwards,  that  they  would  feem  to  have  but  little 
concern  in  the  divifion  of  the  food.  All  the  front  teeth  of 
the  kanguroo  are  covered  with  an  enamel  of  fo  clofe  a texture 
that  it  relembles  porcelain,  or  a femi-vitrified  fubftance.  No 
animals  employ  their  incifor  teeth  fo  conftantly  or  with  fo 
much  effeft  as  the  faltigrade  quadrupeds.  Every  perfon  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  deftrudlive  powers  of  the  rat  kind. 
The  beaver  is  able  to  gnaw  trees  acrofs.  It  is  upon  the 
mode  of  ufing  the  front  teeth  that  Cuvier  has  eftablifhed  his 
order  in  mammalia  of  Rodentia , which  includes  the  fame 
animals  that  we  have  denominated  faltigrade,  from  their  leaping 
manner  of  progrefiion.  The  incilive  teeth  of  the  rodentia 
are  continually  wearing  away  at  the  end,  more  efpecially 
thore  in  the  lower  jaw  ; and  to  make  up  for  the  wafte,  they 
poflefs  a long  root,  which  contains  a large  vafcular  pulp 
tiul  is  always  adding  new  ofleous  matter  to  the  tooth.  In 


the  leaver,  and  many  of  the  rat  genus,  the  length  of  the  root* 
of  the  gnawing  teeth  is  very  remarkable.  They  extend 
backwards  as  lar  as  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  are  contained  in  a canal  which  runs  beneath  the  molar 
teeth  in  the  fubftauce  of  the  maxillary  bone.  In  the  upper 
jaw  this  canal  does  not  pafs  farther  back  than  above  the  lirft 
molar  tooth.  In  order  to  prove  the  continual  wear  and 
growth  of  the  front  teeth  in  the  gnawing  quadrupeds,  it  is 
only  necefiary  to  take  one  of  this  tribe  that  makes  much  ufe 
of  its  incifors,  and  fuftain  it  for  fome  time  upon  foft  food, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  lower  teeth  will  grow  fo 
long  as  to  turn  up  and  penetrate  the  Ikull. 

Amongft  the  large  quadrupeds  with  feveral  hoofs,  or  the 
paebidermata  of  Cuvier,  there  is  conliderable  variety  in  the 
incifive  teeth.  They  are  wanting  in  the  elephant  and  in  the 
African  rhinoceros.  The  Slfatic  rhinoceros  has  in  the  upper 
jaw  two  large  vvedge-lhaped  teeth  and  two  fmall  latera!  ones, 
which  are  call  early,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are  two 
large  cylindric  teeth,  and  two  very  fmall  conic  teeth  be- 
tween. 

Cuvier  remarks  that,  generally,  the  many-hoofed  quadrupeds 
lofe  the  whole  or  part  of  their  incifors  at  a certain  period  of 
life,  without  their  being  replaced  by  others. 

The  lifulca  want  incilors  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  incifive  teeth  of  the  horfe  have  a deprefiion  or  flight 
cavity  in  their  cutting  furface.  The  enamel  is  continued 
into  this  cavity,  and  we  have  likewife  difeovered  that  the 
crufta  petrofa  paftes  into  it,  and  gives  a covering  to  the 
enamel,  notwithllanding  which  the  front  teeth  of  the  horfe 
gradually  wear  down  until  thefe  cavities  are  obliterated. 
The  degree  of  waile  which  the  incifors  experience  ferves  to 
determine  the  age  of  horfes.  The  incifors  of  the  beaver , 
marmot,  fquirrel,  8c c.  are  of  a brown  colour  on  their  anterior 
furface.  This  would  feem  to  be  a (lain  of  the  enamel,  and 
not  an  incruftation,  fuch  as  takes  place  upon  the.  teeth 
of  feveral  of  the  cloven-footed  quadrupeds.  The  latter  is  a 
dark  coloured  earthy  fubftance,  which  receives  a polilh 
and  a green  metallic  appearance  upon  the  furface.  This  in- 
cruftation has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
the  bezoar  ftones,  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  fame 
quadrupeds. 

All  the  front  teeth  of  the  feal  are  conical  and  fharp- 
pointed,  and  are  therefore  more  calculated  for  holding  the 
animal’s  prey  than  dividing  it. 

The  morfe  ( trichecus  rofmarus ) has  two  little  truncated 
teeth,  finular  to  molares,  in  the  intermaxillary  bone  between 
the  tulks,  but  no  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  canine  or  lacerating  teeth  in  the  ourang-outang,  and 
fome  other  monkies,  have  the  fame  form  of  the  incifors, 
in  which  circumftances  thefe  animals  refemble  the  human 
fubjedt.  In  molt  of  the  monkey  kind,  however,  the  teeth  in 
the  corners  of  the  front  of  the  mouth  pofief9  their  proper 
charadlers,  being  pointed,  conic,  and  fo  long  as  to  pals  each 
other  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  when  the  jaws  are  fhut. 
In  fome  baboons  the  canine  teeth  are  remarkably  long. 

The  lemurs  have  them  hooked  and  comprefied  upon  the 
fides.  They  are  long  and  conic  in  the  laris.  The  flying  lemur 
( galeopithecus ) has  them  Ihort,  broad,  and  notched  like  a 
faw. 

In  fome  of  the  plantigrade  mammalia,  as  the  hedge-hogs  and 
Jhrews,  they  do  not  rile  much  above  the  neighbouring  teeth, 
and  are  bicufpid. 

Blumenbach  deferibes  fmall  canine  teeth  in  the  bear  genus, 
which  are  fituated  immediately  behind  the  principal  canini. 
He  found  this  remarkable  itructure  to  exift  in  the  brown 
bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black  bear,  the  polar  bear,  and  in  the 
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fkeleton  of  one  whofe  country  is  unknown,  preferved  in  the 
National  mufeum  at  Paris. 

It  is  in  the  digitigrade  quadrupeds  that  the  form  of  the  ca- 
nine teeth  is  molt  perfedf : in  thefe  they  always  are  long, 
pointed,  fharp,  curved  backwards,  and  generally  thofe  of 
one  jaw  pafs  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  other  jaw  con- 
fiderably,  when  the  mouth  is  clofed.  The  mod  ftriking  in- 
ftances  of  this  are  feen  in  the  tyger,  pole-cat,  and  badger. 

Naturalifts  have  confidered  the  tulles  of  the  multungulata, 
and  of  the  morfe,  dugong,  and  narwhal  as  canine  teeth,  which 
from  their  fituation  they  are  entitled  to  be  confidered,  but 
as  they  can  only  be  employed  as  weapons,  we  lhall  refer  their 
defeription  to  a fubfequent  part  of  this  article. 

The  canine  teeth  exift  only  amongft  fuch  of  the  cloven- 
footed quadrupeds  as  want  the  true  horns.  In  the  fag,  camel, 
dromedary,  and  lama,  they  do  not  grow  to  any  length, 
and  appear  to  be  in  a great  meafure  ufelefs  to  thefe  animals. 
The  fame  ftrudture  obtains  in  the  horfe.  The  tujhes,  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  in  this  animal  are  Ihort,  and  foon 
become  blunt.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  male,  who  it  is 
faid  in  a wild  ftate  employs  them  as  weapons,  but  this  does 
not  feem  to  be  practicable. 

The  interior  compofition  of  the  canine  teeth  agrees  with 
that  of  the  incifors.  They  are  made  in  all  the  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  of  the  common  fubflance  of  the  teeth,  and 
covered  with  enamel ; but  we  have  difeovered  crufla  petrofa 
upon  the  tulles  of  the  horfe,  and  we  conceive  it  probable 
that  itexifts  upon  the  canini  of  the  other  graminivorous 
beafts. 

The  grinding  or  molar  teeth  are  always  fituated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the 
lateral  motion  of  the  jaws,  the  fupply  of  faliva,  and  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  in  moving  the  food  while 
it  is  undergoing  trituration. 

The  figure  and  compofition  of  the  molares  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  habits  of  the  animal  to 
which  they  belong. 

In  the  genus  Simia  the  grinding  teeth  are  very  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  human  fubjedf : in  fome  fpecies  of  monkey,  how- 
ever, the  laft  molar  is  larger  than  the  reft,  and  furnilhed 
with  a fifth  tubercle  ; others  have  the  laft  molar  the  fmalleft. 

In  the  genus  Lemur  the  molares  begin  to  be  pointed. 

In  the  truly  carnivorous  quadrupeds  they  are  (with  the 
exception  of  the  mod  pofterior  teeth)  thin  or  conical,  and 
end  in  either  one  or  more  lharp  points.  They  are  fo  placed 
in  the  two  jaws  likewile,  that  they  are  not  exadtly  oppofed 
to  each  other  when  the  jaws  are  brought  together,  but  pafs 
each  other  in  a degree,  fo  as  to  divide  rather  than  bruife  and 
comminute  the  food. 

The  cat  genus  has  only  one  molar  tooth  with  a flat  crown 
and  blunt  procefles,  which  is  fituated  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
does  not  correfpond  with  any  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw.  It  is 
often  loft  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  weafels  and  martins  have  a Angle  tuberculated  molar 
tooth  at  the  back  of  both  j'aws.  Thofe  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  broad. 

The  hyana  has  one  large  molar,  with  blunt  tubercles  on 
each  fide  the  upper  jaw,  and  a correfponding  one  with  a 
pointed  procefs  in  the  lower  jaw. 

In  the  genus  Canis  there  are  two  tuberculated  molares  on 
each  fide,  above  and  below. 

In  the  other  digitigrade  quadrupeds  there  is  fome  little 
variety  in  the  number  and  fhape  of  the  pofterior  tuberculated 
molare6,  which  fcarcely  deferves  notice. 

In  all  thefe  animals  the  molar  teeth  have  the  fame  conrpo- 
fition  as  the  canine  and  incifors,  i.  e.  the  forrq  of  the  tooth 
depends  upon  the  common  ofleous  fubftance,  which  is  covered 


on  that  part  feen  above  the  gums  by  enamel:  The  molars 

of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  ufed,  do  not  wear. 

The  fmall  plantigrada,  fuch  as  the  hedge-hog,  the  mole,  and 
the  Jhre<w,  and  amongft  the  pedimana,  the  opojfum  tribe  and 
the  perameles,  refemble  each  other  with  refpedt  to  the  fharp 
tubercles  upon  feveral  of  their  molar  teeth.  Cuvier  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  form  of  the  pofterior  molars  belongs  to 
the  infeQivorous  quadrupeds,  and  that  another  general  cha- 
radter  of  thefe  animals  is  to  have  their  fuperior  teeth  broader 
tranfverfely  than  thofe  below. 

Amongft  the  faltigrade  quadrupeds  thofe  that  live  upon  a 
mixed  food,  as  the  marmots  and  the  rat  genus,  have  the 
molar  teeth  with  tubercles,  covered  with  enamel  which  does 
not  wear.  The  other  animals  of  this  order  have  the  crowns 
of  the  molares  flat  upon  the  top.  The  ofleous  fubftance  of 
the  teeth  is  not  clothed  but  intermixed  with  layers  of  enamel, 
which  produce  a ftriated  or  grooved  appearance  on  the  fur- 
face  as  it  wears.  Some  of  the  fa/tigrada  have  their  molares 
entirely  compofed  of  tranfverfe  and  vertical  layers  ; others 
have  the  enamel  only  forming  upon  the  crown  fome  angles, 
circles,  or  other  figures,  without  dividing  the  teeth  into  iepa- 
rate  parts. 

Tbe  cavy  has  in  the  upper  jaw  the  firft  molar  compofed 
of  one  plate,  the  fecond  of  two,  the  third  of  three,  the 
fourth  of  four,  and  the  fifth  of  fix.  In  the  lower  jaw  each 
of  the  three  firft  is  made  of  two  laminae  and  the  laft  tooth 
of  eleven  laminae.  Many  of  thefe  laminae,  efpecially  an- 
teriorly, are  bifurcated.  The  grinding  furface  of  thefe  teeth 
is  quite  plain,  and  afeends  obliquely  from  within  outwards. 

In  the  guinea-pig  the  molars  are  compofed  eacli  of  two 
bifurcated  laminae.  The  molares  of  the  hare  and  rabbit  are 
likewife  made  of  two  laminae,  but  they  are  not  bifurcated. 
The  phafcolomys  has  molares  refembling  thofe  of  the  cavy. 

In  the  beaver  there  is  to  each  molar  an  angle  returning  to 
the  external  fide  from  below’,  and  to  the  internal  from  above, 
and  three  others  more  deep  on  the  oppofite  fide.  When  the 
teeth  are  worn  by  ufe,  the  laft  form  only  elongated  and  tranf- 
verfe ellipfes  upon  the  crown. 

The  jerboa  of  the  Cape  has  but  one  angle  returning  to 
the  internal  fide  below,  to  the  external  above. 

The  molares  in  the  kanguroo  are  furnilhed  with  tubercles, 
and  thofe  fituated  pofteriorly  have  their  tubercles  united  by 
tranfverfe  eminences. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  dormoufe  have  their  crowns  flat 
upon  the  grinding  furface,  which  is  regularly  ftriated  or 
grooved.  The  teeth  appear,  however,  to  receive  only  a 
fuperficial  covering  of  fine  pearl-coloured  enamel. 

in  the  feal  the  molars  are,  like  all  the  other  teeth,  coni- 
cal. The  pofterior  ones,  however,  prefent  fome  points. 
They  cannot  be  ufed  in  any  other  manner  than  as  incifive  or 
lacerating  teeth. 

The  morfe  and  dugong  have  the  molares  cylindric  in  their 
fhape,  and  with  a flat  grinding  furface.  The  latter  animal 
has  them  alfo  grooved  upon  the  fide. 

The  lamantin  has  two  re&ilinear  tranfverfe  eminences,  ex- 
cept on  the  laft  molar  teeth,  which  has  three.  They  are 
notched  before  they  are  worn. 

The  teeth  of  the  cetacea,  as  before  obferved,  are  not  cal- 
culated to  perform  any  of  the  mafticating  procefs ; they 
can  only  be  ufed  to  feize  and  detain  the  prey  of  thefe  ani- 
mals. 

The  moft  perfect  examples  of  the  true  grinding  teeth  are 
found  amongft  the  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  particularly 
the  multungulata.  The  teeth,  neceflarily,  are  continually 
wearing  in  thofe  quadrupeds  that  are  fuftained,  exclufively, 
upon  vegetable  matters.  They  are,  therefore,  moft  com- 


monly  found  to  be  intermixed  with  the  enamel,  and  to  be 
either  covered  externally  or  filled  up  with  the  crufta  petrofa. 

If  a fertion  be  made  of  the  grinding  tooth  of  the  Jheep , 
the  appearance  of  two  crefcents  will  be  feen  with  an  oblong 
dark  coloured  hole  in  the  centre.  The  crefcents  are  formed 
by  the  defcending  productions  of  enamel,  covered  on  the 
infide  by  a layer  of  the  crufta  petrofa. 

In  the  cow,  and  in  the  cloven-footed  beafts  generally,  the 
enamel  and  crufta  petrofa  are  depofited  in  the  interior  of  the 
teeth,  fo  as  to  produce  upon  the  grinding  furface,  or  on  a 
tranlverfe  feCtion,  the  appearance  of  crefcents,  leaving  a 
fpace  in  the  centre,  which  is  ufually  kept  full  of  the  rnafti- 
cated  food  of  the  animal.  Mr.  Home  has  fuppofed  that  the 
portions  of  food  impacted  in  the  cavities  of  the  grinding 
teeth  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds,  fupplies  the  place  of 
crufta  petrofa,  and  contributes  to  form  the  mafticating  fur- 
face.  We  have  never  obferved  it  to  be  fo  hard  as  to  anfwer 
this  purpofe,  and  the  cavity  which  contains  it  is  always,  we 
believe,  covered  by  a layer  of  the  crufta  petrofa. 

In  the  graminivorous  quadrupeds  there  is  generally  (and 
perhaps  always,  though  not  obferved)  more  or  lefs  of  the 
crufta  petrofa  depofited  around  the  bodies  of  the  molares  as 
well  as  in  the  interior.  When  the  teeth  are  a very  little  worn, 
the  prominent  parts  appear  uncovered,  and  ftiew  the  enamel, 
and  the  crufta  feems  only  to  have  filled  up  the  inequalities 
upon  the  furface.  In  the  Jheep  there  is  no  crufta  apparent 
upon  the  outfide  of  the  tooth  after  it  has  been  ufed  ; but 
it  is  not  improbable,  from  analogy  of  ftrufture,  that  when 
the  grinders  of  the  Jheep  firft  come  out  of  the  gums,  that 
they  have  a thin  covering  of  crufta  petrofa. 

The  grinding  furface  of  the  molares  of  the  horfe  prefents 
an  undulating  or  zig-zag  line,  formed  by  the  offeous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  tooth  and  enamel  encompaffed  in  the  crufta 
petrofa.  The  holes  in  the  horje's  teeth  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  ruminating  quadrupeds.  Mr  Home  has  fup- 
pofed that  they  originally  gave  paffage  to  a blood-veffel,  but 
in  the  horfe,  as  well  as  the  hfu/ca,  the  cavities  of  the  teeth 
were  occupied  by  the  proceffes  of  the  capfule  which  fecreted 
the  crufta  petrofa. 

In  the  rhinoceros  and  daman  ( hyrax ),  the  inferior  molars 
are  formed  of  two  crefcents  placed  in  a row,  and  a little 
obliquely.  The  tooth  fartheft  back  in  the  mouth  has  three 
crefcents,  the  anterior  molar  only  one.  The  molares  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  fquare,  have  a prominent  line  parallel  to  the 
external  fide,  and  two  others  which  pafs  tranfverfely  and  a 
little  obliquely.  The  fecond  of  thefe  tranfverfe  lines  in  the 
rhinoceros  fends  forwards  a large  hooked  procefs.  In  the 
daman  they  have  each  a fmall  one.  The  pofterior  molar  of 
the  upper  jaw  has  fomewhat  of  a triangular  fhape.  The 
anterior  tooth  has  but  one  tranfverfe  line. 

In  the  hippopotamus,  the  molars  in  the  middle  part  of  both 
jaws  have  two  pair  of  cones,  fet,  as  it  were,  back  to  back. 
Thefe  have  two  grooves  on  the  oppofite  fides  to  thofe  that 
are  applied  to  e3ch  other : each  cone,  when  worn  down, 
prefents  on  the  top  the  figure  of  a trefoil.  Both  Dr.  Blake 
and  Mr.  Home  reprefent  that  the  crufta  petrofa  does  not 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  teeth  in  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros.  It  has,  however,  been  fince  difeovered, 
by  Mr.  Macartney,  upon  the  wh.le  of  the  external  furface 
of  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus.  It  is  a thin  layer, 
which  is  feen  worn  away  from  the  prominent  parts,  thus 
expofing  the  enamel,  and  occafioning  the  millaitc  refpedling 
its  exiftence.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a fimilar  layer  of 
the  crufta  petrofa  is  fpread  over  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
rhinoceros  when  they  are  firft  formed. 

The  molares  of  the  elephant  are  the  plaineft  examples  of 
the  conllru&ion  of  graminivorous  teeth.  In  the  Afiatic 


fpecies,  each  grinder  confifts  of  a number  of  thin  proceffes 
of  the  offeous  fubftance,  covered  with  enamel,  united  and 
enclofed  by  a mals  of  the  crufta  petrofa.  Thefe  proceffes  or 
plates  are  fituated  tranfverfely  with  refpeft  to  the  tooth ; 
and  when  a vertical  feftion  is  made  of  the  latter,  they  have 
exaftly  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  a comb,  imbedded  in  a 
third  fubftance,  which  is  the  crufta  petrofa.  The  grinding 
furface,  after  it  has  been  ufed,  prefents  a number  of  tranfverfe 
narrow  rough  ridges,  which  are  continuous  at  the  edges  of 
the  tooth,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  that  would  arife 
from  the  two  fides  of  an  oval  being  compreffed  together. 
They  correfpond  to  the  offeous  plates  that  are  covered  with 
the  enamel.  The  interfpaces  between  them  are  filled  up  with 
the  crufta  petrofa,  which  wears  fafter  than  either  of  the 
other  two  fubftances  compofing  the  teeth. 

In  the  African  elephant  the  proceffes  of  the  offeous  fub= 
fiance  and  the  enamel  are  dffpofed  in  the  crufta  petrofa  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  rough  lines  or 
ridges  which  form  lozenges  upon  the  grinding  furface  that 
touch  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  fits  athiopicus  the  molares  are  formed  of  feveral 
cylindric  proceffes  of  offeous  fubftance  and  enamel  con- 
folidated  together  by  the  crufta  petrofa  : their  grinding 
furface  exhibits  oval  or  angular  figures  in  rows  of  three 
each. 

The  mammoth,  or  the  animal  whofe  foflil  remains  have  been 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  has  long  been  known  to 
poffefs  molar  teeth  that  have  the  fame  ftrudlure  as  thofe  of 
carnivorous  animals,  notwithftanding  that  in  the  general  its 
fkeleton  refembles  the  elephant's  fo  much,  that  moll  people 
now  believe  it  to  have  been  the  elephant  of  the  American 
continent.  The  teeth  of  this  animal  are  very  large : the 
crown  is  entirely  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  enamel,  and 
there  is  no  crufta  petrofa  intermixed  with  it.  The  grinding 
furface  is  not  flat,  nor  worn  down,  but  prefents  two  rows  of 
fhort  cones.  The  only  appearance  there  is  of  friftion  prefents 
itfelf  upon  the  fides  of  thefe  cones,  or  pyramidal  eminences, 
and  feems  to  be  occalioned  by  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws 
fitting  into  each  other,  notwithftanding  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
mammoth  appear  to  be  fo  well  adapted  for  mafticating  animal 
food.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  fkeleton  exhibited  in  this 
country,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  the  mammoth  could  have 
been  a bead  of  prey.  It  mull  have  been  difqualified  from 
hunting  by  the  ftru&ure  of  its  limbs,  the  form  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  unwieldy  figure  of  its  whole  body.  It 
has  been  conjedlured  by  feme,  and  not  improbably,  that  the 
mammoth  fubfifted  upon  the  fifh  of  the  large  rivers,  bn  the 
banks  of  which  its  bones  have  been  occafionally  found. 

The  duck-billed  animal  of  New  Holland  ( ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus ) has  parts  in  the  back  of  its  mouth  which  cor- 
refpond to  the  molars  of  other  mammalia,  but  which  have 
a different  compofition.  They  are  not  bone,  but  a horny 
fubftance  : they  are  oblong,  flat,  and  are  merely  fixed  in 
the  gums.  There  is  one  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws.  Mr. 
Home  has  deferibed,  likewife,  two  horny  proceffes  in  this 
animal  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  which  he  fuppofes  to 
be  defigned  to  prevent  the  food  being  fwallowed  before  it 
is  fufficiently  mafticated. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  Cape  ant-eater  ( Orycleropus,  Geoff.) 
are  extremely  Angular.  They  have  the  form  of  two  cylinders 
joined  to  each  other  in  the  fides.  They  are  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  a great  number  of  minute,  ftraight,  and  parallel 
tubes.  If  a tranfverfe  fe&ion  be  made  of  thefe  teeth,  it 
prefents  exadlly  the  fame  appearance  that  is  feen  on  cutting 
acrofs  a ratan,  or  other  monocotyledon  ; that  is,  a number  of 
very  fmall  pores.  This  tubular  llru&ure  pervades  the  whole 
tooth,  except  at  the  grinding  furface,  which  is  felid. 

1 1 • Cuvier 
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Cuvier  dates,  that  there  is  no  large  cavity  in  the  teeth 

•of  the  ornlthorhynchus . 

The  Ornlthorhynchus  hyflrtx  has  fix  tranfverfe  rows  of 
pointed  procefles  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  and  about 
twenty  fimilar  ones  on  the  bafe  of  the  tongue  : thefe  have 
all  a horny  ftrudure  as  the  teeth  of  the  0 . paradoxus. 

The  grampus  ( delphinus  orca)  has  been  reported  to  have 
teeth  in  the  palate.  Cuvier  fuppofes  they  may  be  horny 
procefles,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  0.  hyjlrix  above-mentioned. 
But  we  have  lately  diffebted  this  fpecies  of  delphinus , and 
have  found  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exifted  in  the  animal. 

The  organization  and  mode  of  growth  of  teeth,  in  general, 
have  been  much  illuilrated  by  obferving  their  formation  in 
the  larger  quadrupeds.  The  vafcolar  tender  fubftance  which 
fecretes  the  rudiment  or  nucleus  of  the  tooth,  and  on  which 
the  tooth  continues  to  grow,  is  popularly  called  the  nerve  in 
the  human  teeth,  from  the  fuppofition  ol  its  being  a prolong- 
ation of  the  dental  branches  of  the  maxillary  nerves.  In 
large  teeth  the  pulp  is  eafily  feen  to  be  formed  of  a peculiar 
fpongy  fubftance,  which  in  the  young  animal  is  nearly  as 
foft  as  jelly  ; its  blood-veflels  are  extremely  numerous  and 
minute  ; its  nerves  are  probably  the  fame,  for  there  is  no 
large  branch  of  the  dental  nerve  contained  in  the  pulp. 
The  ftruftiire  of  the  pulps  of  the  teeth  feems  to  refemble 
in  a great  degree  that  of  the  pulps  of  feathers  and  hairs, 
and  of  other  excrementitious  productions.  See  the  articles 
Feathers,  Hairs,  Horns,  &c. 

In  thofe  animals  which  have  the  enaihel  palling  down  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  teeth,  there  are  feveral  procefles  of  the 
pulp  which  produce  a correfponding  number  of  ofleous  fhells 
or  moulds,  which  have  been  called  denticu/i  in  fpeaking  of 
the  compound  teeth  of  quadrupeds. 

The  ofleous  part  of  the  teeth  is  more  compaft  and  hard, 
particularly  in  the  molares  of  the  large  herbivorous  quadru- 
peds, than  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  human  fubjeCt.  There 
is  alfo  a fenfible  difference  between  the  compofttion  of  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  the  ofleous  moulds  of  the 
teeth  in  quadrupeds.  The  firft  depofits  of  the  pulp  are 
very  hard,  ftreaked  longitudinally  of  a yellow-greenifh  hue, 
and  femi-tranfparent,  like  topaz.  The  parts  depofited  by 
the  pulp  afterwards  are  more  opaque,  of  the  common  co- 
lour of  bone,  and  (hewing  but  little  appearance  of  laminae. 
They  approach  very  nearly  in  ftruCture  the  fangs,  which 
being  latt  formed,  moftly  refemble  common  bone.  The 
gradual  variation  in  the  hardnefs  of  the  ofleous  part  of  the 
teeth  may  be  difeerned,  though  lefs  plainly,  in  the  human 
fubjeft.  The  ftreaked  appearance  above-mentioned,  fhews 
evidently  that  the  ofleous  moulds  of  the  teeth  are  fecreted 
by  the  pulp  in  layers.  The  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
tooth  by  layers  has  been  likewife  proved  by  Mr.  Hunter’s 
experiment  of  feeding  a young  pig  with  madder,  when  the 
teeth  were  forming.  The  ofleous  layers  that  were  depofited 
during  the  ufe  of  the  madder,  were  ftained  of  the  pink 
colour  which  this  dye-ftuff  produces  with  phofphat  of 
lime,  and  the  portions  of  the  tooth  formed  either  before 
or  after  the  madder  had  been  employed,  retained  their  na- 
tural colour.  Cuvier  deferibes  the  formation  of  the  ofleous 
moulds  of  the  teeth  as  being  effected  by  fuccefiive  layers, 
as  in  the  (hells  of  the  bivalve  mollufca,  which  fadt,  he  fays, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  very  fatisfa&oiily  in  the 
gums  of  the  teeth  in  the  young  elephant. 

In  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  as  in  man,  the  roots  or  fangs  of 
the  teeth  are  formed  about  the  time  that  the  crowns  make 
their  way  through  the  gums,  but  in  thofe  graminivorous 
quadrupeds  whofe  teeth  are  fubje&ed  to  much  wear,  the 
roots  «re  added  fome  time  after  the  eruption  of  the  teeth 


from  the  gums,  by  which  means  their  proper  length  is  pre- 
ferved  a longer  time  for  maftication. 

The  ftrudfure  of  the  enamel  is  very  plainly  feen  in  the 
teeth  of  the  large  quadrupeds.  The  eccentric  arrangement 
of  its  fibres  is  particularly  ftriking,  when  a fedfion  is  made 
of  any  of  the  large  grinding  teeth,  in  which  the  enamel 
pafl'es  beyond  the  furface.  The  ftriae  are  in  thefe  inftances 
intermixed  at  their  extremities  with  the  crufta  petrofa,  and 
produce  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  barbs  of  a feather. 
Cuvier,  in  fpeaking  of  the  enamel,  compares  it  in  the  tooth 
of  the  young  elephant  to  the  fibres  of  afbeftes,  or  to  the  pi  e 
of  velvet.  He  obferves,  alfo,  thac  thefe  fibres  are  not  al- 
ways rectilinear,  more  frequently  deferibing  curves,  of  which 
the  convexity  is  turned  towards  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 
The  fame  arrangement  of  the  fibres  bf  *he  enamel,  lie  fays, 
exitls  in  the  ruminant  quadrupeds.  It  has,  however,  cfcaped 
our  attention. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  enamel  is  a production  of  the 
capfules  of  the  teeth,  but  it  feems  yet  undecided  whether 
it  be  a fecretion  immediately  performed  by  the  capfule,  or 
a cryftall'zation  of  the  fluid  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Home 
adopts  the  latter  opinion,  and  fuppofes  that  the  fluid  in  the 
capfules  of  the  teeth  is  fimilar  to  fynovia,  which  yields, 
upon  chemical  examination,  a certain  portion  of  phofphat 
of  lime.  It  appears  to  11s  that  the  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ter found  in  fynovia,  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  fame  in  the  fluid 
of  the  capfules  of  the  teeth,  is  quite  infufficient  to  account 
for  the  production  of  the  enamel.  There  are  only  21  parts 
of  refidue  out  of  970  parts  of  fynovia,  and  but  a fmall 
part  of  this  refidue  is  found  to  be  phofphat  of  lime  : be- 
fides,  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the  fibrous  arrangement  of 
the  enamel  is  unlike  what  would  probably  be  produced  by  a 
procefs  of  cryftaliization  ; the  dillribution  of  the  enamel  as 
to  quantity  alfo  would  be  different  from  what  it  is  upon  the 
furface  of  the  tooth  : thus  in  fome  teeth  there  is  little  or  no 
enamel  upon  the  pofterior  furface,  as  in  the  incifors  of  the 
gnawing  quadrupeds  and  the  tufks  of  the  hippopotamus . 

Writers  have  difagreed  witb  refpeCt  to  the  chemical  corr- 
pofition  of  the  enamel.  Some  have  denied  that  it  contains 
any  animal  matter  ; mod,  however,  allow  that  it  pofleffes  a 
very  little,  upon  which,  molt  probably,  its  fibrous  (truCture 
depends.  Morrichini,  achemift  at  Rome,  found  fluoric  acid 
in  the  enamel  of  the  foflil  teeth  of  the  elephant , and  after- 
wards in  lefs  quantity  in  the  enamel  of  tiie  human  tootii, 
the  different  proportions  he  aferibed  to  the  foflil  teeth  con- 
taining lefs  animal  matter.  His  experiments  upon  the  hu- 
man teeth  go  to  (hew  that  the  enamel  confifts  of  30  parts 
of  animal  fubftance,  22  parts  of  fluat  and  phofphat  of  lime, 
with  fome  magnefia,  alumine,  and  carbonic  acid.  Mr. 
Hatchett  and  Mr.  Brande  both  failed  to  deteCt  any  fluat  of 
lime  in  the  enamel  of  teeth. 

I11  the  compound  teeth  of  the  graminivorous  quadrupeds, 
where  the  enamel  is  extended  from  the  furface  between  the 
denticuli,  there  are  correfponding  procefles  of  the  capfule 
which  pafs  from  the  fide  of  the  gums.  Thefe  have,  in  our 
opinion,  been  very  improperly  called  ligaments  by  Mr. 
Home.  They  neither  refemble  ligaments  in  their  functions 
or  (truCture  ; they  are  much  more  like  the  pulps. 

The  third  fubftance  entering  into  the  coir.pofition  of  the 
teeth  is  peculiar  to  certain  mammiferous  animals,  and  is  not 
found  in  the  human  fubjeCt  : the  hiftory  of  it,  therefore,  is 
only  to  be  obtained  from  the  late  writers  upon  the  teeth. 
It  was  firft  called  crujla  petrofa  by  Mr.  Blake,  a very  appro- 
priate name,  as  it  appears  like  a ftony  or  inorganic  incrus- 
tation on  the  other  (ubftances  of  the  teeth.  Mr.  Home, 
from  confidering  that  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  nature 
of  common  bone  than  the  other  parts  of  the  teeth,  lias 
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termed  it  the  ojfeous  or  lony  portion.  The  French  writers 
have  called  it  the  cement,  on  account  of  its  confolidating  into 
one  the  different  denticuii  of  the  grinding  teeth  in  grami- 
nivorous quadrupeds. 

This  fubftance  has  a pale  yellow  colour,  is  uniform  in  its 
texture,  exhibiting  neither  fibres  nor  layers  ; it  is  more  folid, 
denfe,  and  heavy,  but  lefs  hard,  friable,  or  elaftic,  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  tooth : it  refembles  more  the  callous 
or  the  ofleous  matter,  poured  out  in  confequence  of  inflam- 
mation, than  any  other  fubftance  in  the  animal  body.  It 
always  is  found  depofited  in  the  interfaces  or  deprefiions 
of  the  teeth  ; and  it  is  only  after  thefe  are  filled,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  give  a covering  to  the  more  prominent  parts.  The 
fuperficies  of  the  crufta  petrofa  is  never  regular  or  fmoot’h, 
until  it  is  worn  by  maftication ; and  on  many  parts  of  the 
teeth,  particularly  about  the  roots,  it  prefents  the  appear- 
ance of  congealed  drops  of  a matter  which  had  been  in  a 
fnfed  Hate.  In  the  cavy,  however,  it  contains  a multitude 
of  regularly  arranged  pores. 

Tenon  fuppofes  that  the  crufta  petrofa  is  produced  by 
the  ofiification  of  the  membrane  which  had  enveloped  the 
teeth.  Mr.  Blake  afcribes  its  formation  to  the  furface  of 
the  membrane  oppofite  to  that  which  fecretes  the  enamel. 
Cuvier,  however,  gives  a more  rational  account  of  the  mat- 
ter : he  fays,  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the  capfule, 
after  it  has  depofited  the  enamel,  undergoes  a change  of 
itrudture,  becoming  thick,  fpongy,  opaque,  and  more  vaf- 
cular,  in  order  to  furnilh  the  crufta  petrofa  ; that  this  laft  is 
fhed,  as  it  were,  in  drops,  which  form  irregularly  upon  the 
furfaces  of  the  teeth.  When  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
capfule  is  prolonged  into  proceffes  that  pafs  mto  the  inter- 
fpaces  of  the  compound  teeth  of  the  large  quadrupeds,  they 
become  changed  in  like  manner,  after  depofiting  the  enamel 
in  theft  fituations,  and  then  fecrete  the  crufta,  which  ferves 
to  unite  the  denticuii  into  one  tooth.  This  circumftance  he 
had  an  advantageous  opportunity  of  obferving,  during  the 
developement  of  the  teeth  in  the  elephant. 

The  crufta  petrofa  wears  fafter  than  either  the  ofleous 
mould  or  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  thence  its  ufe  in  the 
herbivorous  animals ; the  two  firft  always  prefenting  upon 
the  grinding  furface  of  the  teeth  certain  eminences,  which 
vary  in  their  figure  in  different  fpecies,  as  already  defcribed, 
and  which  operate  in  the  divifion  of  the  food  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  irregular  eminences  on  mill-ftones. 

The  fucccjfton  of  the  teeth  is  regulated  in  mammalia  in 
general  as  in  the  human  fubjedl.  The  front  teeth  are  re- 
placed by  larger  ones,  at  an  early  agej  and  after  thefe  and 
the  grinders  all  come  forth,  they  remain  during  the  life  of 
the  animal.  In  thofe  quadrupeds  which  employ  their  teeth 
in  a way  that  fubjedfs  them  to  much  wear,  particular  pro- 
vifions  become  neceffary.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  gnawing  teeth  of  the  faltigrade  mammalia  continue  to 
grow  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  wear  ; and  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  grinding  teeth,  in  fome  of  the  large  herbi- 
vorous quadrupeds,  is  fupplied  by  a fucceflion  not  only  of 
fp'fh  teeth,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  thefe  come  forth 
from  the  jaw. 

The  elephant  affords  the  moft  ftriking  example  of  this 
mode  of  fucceflion.  Although  this  animal  has  the  rudiments 
of  feveral  teeth  formed  in  its  jaws,  we  never  find  more  than 
two  on  each  fide  of  both  jaws  at  once,  /.  e.  eight  grinders  in 
the  whole  : offen  there  is  only  one  apparent  in  each  fide  of 
both  jaws.  The  molares  of  the  elephant,  as  before  oblerved, 
are  compound,  or  confift  of  feveral  lamina;  or  de.iticuli, 
united  together  by  crufta  petroia.  The  firft,  or  milk 
grinder*  as  it  is  called,  pulhes  through  the  gum  eight  or  ten 
days  after  birth,  and  is  not  completely  expofed  until  the 


third  month  : it  confifts  of  four  laminae  or  denticuii.  The- 
fecond  grinders,  which  confift  each  of  eight  or  nine  denti- 
cuii, are  uncovered  in  two  years.  In  proportion  as  the  new 
teeth  appear,  the  preceding  ones  gradually  wear  down,  and 
finally  have  their  fangs,  and  the  fockets  which  contain  them,, 
removed  by  abforption.  The  whole  of  a tooth  is  never  feen 
in  the  mouth  at  any  one  time  : indeed  it  does  not  exilt ; for 
the  pofterior  portion  of  the  tooth-  is  not  completely  formed, 
and  does  not  penetrate  the  gum,  until  the  anterior  portion  is 
entirely  worn  down.  Thus  a grinder,  confiding  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  denticuii,  will  have  the  anterior  part  worn,  and 
even  abforbed,  a few  denticuii  of  the  middle  partially  worn 
and  in  ufc,  and  the  pofterior  denticuii  imbedded  in  the  jaw, 
and  their  fangs  in  a ftate  of  growth,  all  at  the  fame  moment. 
This  mode  of  growth  and  prefentation  of  the  teeth  in  the 
elephant  is  admirably  calculated  for  maintaining  the  grinding 
furface. 

In  proportion  to  the  elephant's  age,  the  new  grinders  are 
formed,  larger  and  of  a greater  number  of  denticuii,  by 
which  they  remain  longer  in  ufe.  Thus  the  third  fet  have 
each  twelve  or  thirteen  denticuii.  They  begin  to  appear 
when  the  fecond  fet  have  been  all  expofed,  and  dilplace  thefe 
at  fix  years  of  the  animal’s  age.  The  fourth  fet  of  grinders 
are  made  of  fifteen  denticuii,  and  prefent  the  different  parts 
of  their  grinding  furface  from  the  fixth  to  the  ninth  year  of 
age.  From  the  fourth  fet  to  the  eighth  the  number  of  den- 
ticuii varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three,  which  is  the 
greateft  number  that  has  yet  been  difeovered  in  the  grinding 
teeth  of  the  elephant.  The  periods  at  which  the  laft  fets  of 
teeth  penetrate  the  gums  have  not  been  clearly  afeertained  j 
but  it  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Corfe,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  this  fubjedt,  that  each  fet  requires  one  year  longer  for 
its  developement  than  the  fet  preceding  it. 

Mr.  Home  has  difeovered  that  the  teeth  of  the  fus  athio- 
picus,  which  are  compofed  of  feveral  denticuii,  have  a mode 
of  fucceflion  fimilar  to  what  has  been  defcribed  in  the  elephant. 
He  concludes  from  hence,  that  this  animal  has  greater  lon- 
gevity than  the  others  of  the  fame  genus. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  exills  in  the  wild  hoar,  and  in 
the  animal  incognitum,  according  to  Mr.  Home’s  obferva- 
tions. 

The  periods  at  which  the  molares  of  the  horfe  come  forth, 
and  are  filed,  have  been  lately  afeertained  by  Mr.  Tenon  j 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  anterior  molares  are  filed,  and 
the  pofterior  are  late  in  appearing : the  laft  molar  cuts  the 
gum  only  at  the  fifth  or  fixth  year.  The  milk  grinders  of 
the  horfe  are  oblong  at  firft  from  before  backwards  ;.but,  by 
the  preffure  of  thofe  behind,  become  fquare  : the  teeth  which 
replace  them  are  alfo  fquare. 

The  mode  of  fucceflion  is  nearly  the  fame  in  the  teeth  of 
the  ruminating  quadrupeds. 

It  is  only  upon  animals  which  live  in  a domeftic  ftate, 
that  accurate  obfervations  can  be  made  with  refpedt  to  the 
fucceflion  of  the  teeth.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  very 
few  number  of  fadts  known  upon  the  fubjedt . Blake  ftates, 
that  the  grinders  of  the  leaver  prefent  themfelves  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  has  been  defcribed  in  the 
elephant.  1 

The  fecond  kind  of  teeth,  or  thofe  for  feizing  and  de- 
taining the  prey  of  the  animal,  are  found  in  the  cetaceous  tribe 
of  mammalia. 

In  the  genus  delphinus , the  teeth  are  numerous  in  both, 
jaws.  They  are  nearly  conical  in  their  form  ; thofe  of  the 
porpoife , however,  have  the  bodies  ot  the  teeth  flattened,  and 
the  roots  cylindrical.  In  the  grampus , the  natural  ftiape  ia 
very  much  altered  by  wearing.  In  this  genus,  the  teeth  are 
lodged  in  regular  bony  alveoli ; and  we  have  afeertained  that. 

a.  fu«' 
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a fucceflion  is  kept  up,  by  new  teeth  forming  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fockets,  which  pufh  out  the  old  ones  as  they  are  worn 
down. 

The  teeth  of  the  genus  delphinus  are  compofed  only  of 
two  fubftances  : the  ufual  offeous  part,  which  conftitutes 
the  mould  or  balls  of  all  teeth  ; and  a cortical  fubftance  of 
an  intermediate  texture  between  enamel  and  erufta  petrofa. 
In  the  porpoife  this  external  part  is  hard  and  polifhed,  and 
does  not  readily  wear  ; but  in  the  grampus  we  have  found  it 
to  be  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  different  from  the  common  erufta 
petrofa,  and  to  wear  like  it  fafter  than  the  ofleous  fubftance 
of  the  teeth.  In  fa  A,  there  is  a gradation  to  be  obferved  in 
the  cortical  part  of  the  teeth  of  different  animals,  from  the 
pure  cryftalline  enamel  to  the  opaque  and  comparatively 
foft  incruftation  found  in  the  true  graminivorous  teeth. 
This  variation  might  be  expedted,  when  we  confider  that 
both  thefe  fubftances  are  fecretions  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  capfules  of  the  teeth. 

In  the  fpermaceti  •whales  (pbyfeter ) , the  teeth  are  fituated 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  received  into  correfponding  fockets  of 
the  upper  jaw.  They  are  conical,  according  to  Hunter,  at 
both  extremities,  and  are  not  placed  in  alveoli,  but  grow  in 
the  gums.  In  a fpecimen  we  poffefs,  the  root  of  the  tooth 
is  nearly  as  large  as  any  other  part ; the  crown  is  worn  into 
the  fhape  of  a compreffed  pyramid  ; and  the  cortical  part  re- 
fembles  almoft  exadfly  erufta  petrofa  in  its  texture,  and  not 
enamel : it  is  extended  entirely  over  the  root  of  the  tooth. 

Hunter  ftates  that  the  fmall  bottle-nofe  whale  has  a 
number  of  conical  teeth  in  both  jaws,  viz.  forty-fix  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  fifty  in  the  lower.  He  fuppofed  that  the 
teeth  of  the  whale  tribe  were  renewed  by  the  jaws  growing 
forwards,  and  being  abforbed  at  the  fymphyfis,  while  new 
teeth  made  their  appearance  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
jaws. 

The  narwhal  ( monodon ) has  only  the  two  remarkable 
tufks,  which  we  (hall  fpeak  of  under  the  head  of  the  wea- 
pons of  mammalia. 

The  hyperodon,  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  delphinus,  but 
lately  feparated  by  Lacepede,  is  faid  to  have  teeth  in  the 
palate,  limilar  to  thofe^of  the  ornithorhynchus , and  alfo  in 
the  jaws. 

But  the  moil  fingular  apparatus  for  retaining  the  prey  in 
the  mouth  is  the  whale-bone  of  the  true  whales.  This  fub- 
ftance refembles,  in  its  organization  and  mode  of  growth, 
hair,  horn , and  feathers,  & c.  (See  thefe  words  in  this  dic- 
tionary.) The  whale-bone  is  fituated  only  in  the  palate  and 
upper  jaw : it  forms  a great  number  of  lamellae,  even  fo 
many,  according  to  Hunter,  as  300  on  each  fide  of  the 
mouth.  Thefe  are  of  various  fizes  and  lengths.  Towards 
the  interior  of  the  mouth  they  are  very  ihort,  about  fix 
inches ; and  become  gradually  wider  and  longer,  as  they 
approach  the  pofterior  and  outer  part  of  the  palate  and 
jaws : the  molt  external  laminae  in  the  large  whale-bone 

• whale  are  ftated  by  Hunter  as  meafuring  12  or  15  feet  long, 
and  15  inches  broad.  According  to  Cuvier,  they  meafure 
10  feet  long.  All  the  plates  are  placed  tranfverfely,  with 
refpedl  to  the  line  of  the  body,  and  growing  downwards, 
their  unequal  lengths  give  the  palate  and  upper  jaw  the 
figure  of  a vault,  or  the  interior  of  the  roof  of  a houfe. 

The  plates  of  whale-bone  are  always  found  to  terminate  in 
a number  of  long  fibres  or  hairs.  This  has  hitherto  been 
confidered  the  effect  of  a mechanical  divifion  of  the  end  of 
the  plate  from  ufe ; but  thefe  fibres  are,  at  leaft  when  firft 
formed,  round  and  fmooth,  and  of  a thicknefs  in  fome  de- 
gree proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  lamina  to  which  they 
belong,  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  interior  part  of 
the  plates  confifts  of  round  fibres  agglutinated  into  one 


mafs,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros. 
The  fuperficies  of  the  plates  of  whale -bone  is  fmooth,  and 
appears  to  have  a lamellated  form. 

The  laminae  of  whale-bone  are  hollow  at  their  root,  and 
are  penetrated  for  fome  way  by  pulps,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  hairs.  The  interior  parts  of  the  whale-bone  are  fecreted 
by  the  pulps,  and  the  external  layer  by  the  fame  vafeuiar 
fubftance  extended  upon  the  jaws.  This  likewile  fecretes 
a whitifh  horny  fubftance,  which  furrounds  and  fills  the 
interfpaces  of  the  bafis  of  the  plates. 

Both  the  plates  and  the  intermediate  fubftance  are  worn 
by  ufe,  and  renewed  by  a continual  growth.  The  external 
part  of  the  plates  very  loon,  (or  rather,  we  believe,  immedi- 
ately upon  their  protrufion.)  breaks  off  in  feales,  and  ex- 
pofes  the  fibrous  or  hairy  appearance  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plates.  As  the  Rair  wears,  more  of  the.external  part  of  the 
plate  gives  way,  fo  that  the  end  of  the  plate  rhat  is  turned 
towards  the  mouth  always  terminates  in  loofe  fibres. 

The  white  intermediate  fubftance,  when  it  grows  as  high 
as  the  edge  of  the  fkin  of  the  jaw,  becomes  foft,  and  decays 
away  like  old  cuticle. 

The  third  deferiplion  of  teeth,  or  thofe  exclufively  intended 
for  weapons,  ufuaily  occupy  the  fituation  of  the  canine  or 
lacerating  teeth.  They  are  peculiar  to  fome  of  the  large 
quadrupeds  with  feveral  hoofs,  or  the  multungulata,  to  two 
of  the  genus  trichecus,  and  to  the  narwhal.  Naturalifts 
have  fo  often  deferibed  the  form  of  thefe  defences,  that  it  is 
unneccffary  to  repeat  the  account  of  it  here. 

The  interior  fubftance  of  the  tufks  has  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  ivory  : its  compolition  is  fomewhat  different 
from  the  bony  part  of  teeth  in  general.  In  the  elephant  the 
ivory  is  lels  hard  than  in  other  animals ; it  likewife  becomes 
fooner  yellow  on  expofure  to  the  air : it  is  marked  by  many 
curved  lines,  which  run  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  the  tufk.  The  cortical  part  in  the  elephant  is  fmooth  and 
harder  than  the  reft  of  the  tufk.  Cuvier  believes  it  poffeffes 
a thin  layer  of  enamel ; but  in  our  opinion,  the  fuperficies 
of  the  tulle  is  erufta  petrofa. 

In  the  hippopotamus  the  fubftance  of  the  tufks  is  hard,  and 
regularly  ‘ltnated.  There  is  a moderately  thick  layer  of 
fine  cryftalline  enamel  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tufks. 

The  ivory  in  the  tufks  of  the  fus  athiopicus,  Cuvier  ftates 
to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  the  preceding.  In  the  common  boar 
there  are  no  flriae  to  be  obferved,  but  fometimes  layers  of  a 
brown  fubftance. 

The  maffy  tufks  of  the  morfe  are  very  denfe  in  their 
ftrudfure,  and  want  the  ftriated  appearance.  The  middle 
part  of  fhe  tufk  is  formed'  of  little  round  grains,  not  ar- 
ranged in  any  order,  but  like  the  ftone  called  pudding-Jlone. 
The  ivory  of  the  dugong  has  a uniform  cempofition. 

The  fingular  teeth,  or  horns,  as  they  are  fometimes  called, 
of  the  narwhal,  have  appeared  to  us  to  confift  of  an  offeous 
fubftance  throughout,  which  is  fimilar  to  the  erufta  petrofa 
of  the  teeth  in  quadrupeds.  The  fuperficies  is  polifhed,  as 
it  would  feem,  by  fridtion.  The  fpirally  grooved  appear- 
ance of  thefe  teeth  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain,  cither  with 
refpedl:  to  its  production  or  its  ufe. 

All  the  tulles  of  mammalia  appear  to  continue  to  grow 
during  the  animal’s  life.  The  cavity  in  the  root  remains  of 
a confiderable  lize,  and  is  always  filled  by  a vafeuiar  pulp. 
The  protradfed  growth  of  this  fort  of  teeth  has  produced 
fome  effedts  that  have  been  made  ufe  of  as  arguments  for  the 
exiltence  of  vafcularity  and  organic  adlions  in  the  earthy 
fubftances  of  the  teeth.  Thus,  feveral  inftances  have  been 
difeovered  of  balls,  fpear-heads,  &c.  being  lodged  in  the 
tufks  of  elephants,  and  being  furrounded  by  offeous  matter, 
evidently  depofited  in  confequence  of  inflammation.  In  all 

the 
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the  cafe3  of  this  kind  which  have  come  under  our  obferva- 
tion,  the  ofiific  depofit  appeared  to  have  been  made  from  the 
interior  of  the  tufk,  and  no  doubt  was  the  confequence  of 
an  injury  to  the  pulp ; indeed  we  cannot  conceive  that  it 
could  poflibly  be  effected  in  any  other  manner.  Tofuppofe 
that  the  ofleous  fubftance  of  teeth  is  capable  of  being  in- 
flamed by  a mechanical  injury,  is  absolutely  inconliftent  with 
the  very  purpofes  for  which  teeth  are  defigned,  not  to  fay 
that  it  is  contrary  to  fome  particular  fatfs  and  experiments. 
Teeth  aftually  exhibit  no  morbid  actions,  either  in  confe- 
quence of  injury,  conftitutional  difeafes  of  the  bones,  or 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  vital  powers.  They  wear,  like 
any  inorganic  fubftance,  by  fri&ion,  and  what  is  called  their 
caries  is  a change  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  their  parti- 
cles, commencing  on  the  furface,  and  proceeding  in  a man- 
ner perfedfly  Similar  to  the  decay  of  artificial  teeth,  when 
placed  undei  fimilar  circumftances.  The  pain  of  tooth-ache 
depends  upon  an  affe&ion  of  the  pulp,  a part  extreme- 
ly fufceptible  of  difeafe,  either  in  confequence  of  external 
influence,  or  of  conftitutional  derangement.  The  irregular 
and  exuberant  depofits  of  ofleous  matter  are  made  by  the 
fame  parts  which  produce  the  natural  tooth.  Thus,  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  oyfter,  when  wounded,  is  excited  to  a 
more  copious  and  irregular  fecretion,  and  thofe  excrefcences 
called  pearls  are  formed.  For  a more  detailed  difeuflion  of 
the  queftion  of  the  vafcularity  of  the  teeth,  we  Shall  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Teeth.  Plate  I.  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Mammalia , is  explanatory  of  the  ftru&ureand  growth  of  the 
teeth.  Fig.  I.  fliews  a grinder  of  the Jheep  ; a is  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  polifhed,  in  order  to  expofe  more  diftinftly  the 
crefcentic  form  of  the  enamel  which  penetrates  the  body  of 
the  grinder,  and  the  dark  coloured  cavity  left  in  the  centre. 
Fig.  2.  exhibits  the  grinding  Surface  of  the  molar  tooth  of 
the  horfe , polifhed  : a indicates  the  zig-zag  line,  formed  by 
the  enamel  in  the  interior  of  the  tooth  j b is  the  crufta  pe- 
trofa  ; c,  the  hole.  Fig.  3.  fhews  the  grinding  furface  of  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  African  elephant,  in  a certain  degree  worn 
down  ; a , a,  a,  point  out  the  lozenge  figures  of  the  dentieuli, 
the  Sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  enamel  ; b hb  refer  to 
the  crufta  petrofa,  a cement  which  is  interpofed  amongft 
thefe  dentieuli.  Fig . 4.  is  the  molar  tooth  of  the  cape  ant- 
eater  ( oryfleropus ) divided  longitudinally,  and  worn  upon  the 
crown  : a , the  lateral  view  of  the  tubular  ftrufture  of  the 
tooth;  b , the  appearance  of  pores  upon  the  end  of  the  tooth. 
Figs.  5 and  6 reprefent  the  horny  fhells,  which  exift  in  place 
of  ofleous  teeth  in  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus.  Fig.  5. 
fhews  the  external  furface,  and  fig.  6.  the  furface  by  which 
the  tooth  is  connedted  with  the  gums.  Fig.  7.  isthecap- 
fule  of  a grinding  tooth  in  the  calf,  laid  open  on  one  fide  ; 

a,  a,  the  parietes  of  the  capfule  ; b,  b,  the  procefles  of  the 
pulp,  Seen  parting  upwards,  the  fhell  of  the  tooth  having 
been  removed  ; c,  c,  the  procefles  from  the  capfule  which 
fecrete  the  enamel  and  crufta  petrofa,  parting  downwards. 
Fig.  8.  exhibits  the  lower  jaw  of  the  rat,  divided  in  a verti- 
cal direftion,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  courfe  and 
manner  of  growth  of  the  gnawing  tooth  ; a is  the  jaw-bone ; 

b,  the  gnawing  tooth,  alfo  divided,  to  expofe  the  cavity  into 
which  the  pulp  partes,  and  remains  always  of  a confiderable 
Size,  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  a continual  Supply  of  ofleous 
matter.  The  root  of  this  tooth  is  Seen  to  be  lodged  in  a ca- 
nal, extending  below  the  mo^ares  to  the  back  of  the  jaw. 
Fig.  9.  is  a large  grinder  of  the  Afiatic  elephant  divided  ver- 
tically : a a a indicate  the  ofleous  part  of  fome  of  the 
dentieuli  ; b b b the  enamel  with  which  they  are  covered  ; 
c c c the  crufta  petrofa,  filling  the  interfpaces  between  the 
dentieuli  ; d points  to  the  fore-part  of  the  tooth,  which  is 
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worn  down  ; e,  the  fangs  of  the  anterior  dentieuli,  nearly  ab- 
forbed  ; /,  f the  middle  and  back  parts  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  with  the  crufta  petrofa  entirely  enveloping  the  ends  of 
the  dentieuli  ; g,  the  fangs  of  the  pofterior  dentieuli,  not 
fully  formed,  that  portion  of  the  teeth  not  yet  having  been 
brought  into  ufe.  Fig.  10.  exhibits  a lateral  view  of  one  of 
the  plates  of  <wha/e-bone  in  the  Baltena  rojlrata  : a is  the  part 
of  the  plate  which  projedts  beyond  the  gum  ; b,  the  portion 
funk  in  the  gum  ; c,  the  white  fubftance  that  furrounds  the 
whale-bone  and  forms  a projecting  bead,  and  alfo  partes  be- 
tween the  plates  to  produce  their  internal  lamellse  ; d is  the 
part  analogous  to  the  gum  ; e,  a flefliy  fubftance,  covering  the 
jaw-bone,  on  which  the  inner  lamella  of  the  plate  are  formed  ; 
/,  the  fibres  in  which  the  lamellae  terminate. 

The  tongue  of  mammalia,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  the 
acts  of  maltication  and  deglutition,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  fame  organ  in  the  human  fubjeCt,  except  jn  the 
ant-eaters  and  the  cetacea.  The  former  have  the  tongue  very 
l°ng,  projeCtile,  and  furnifhed  with  fome  Angular  mufcles 
for  its  protrufion  and  relraCtion  : the  latter  have  the  tongue 
fhort,'  flat,  and  very  limited  in  its  motions  even  in  the 
mouth,  in  which  circumftance  the  cetacea  refemble  fifties,  as 
might  be  expeCteu  from  their  having  fimilar  modes  of 
feeding. 

Cuvier  has  thus  deferibed  the  mechanifm  of  the  tongue  in 
the  porcupine  ant-eater  (echidna).  The  organ  in  this  animal 
becomes  fuddenly  flender  at  the  place  where  it  arifes  from 
the  palate,  and  appears  to  be  compofed  afterwards  of  two 
very  fmall  and  long  mufcular  cones,  lying  in  contaCf  with  each 
other  ; their  point  is  that  of  the  tongue  itfelf.  Each  of  thefe 
cones  confifts  of  two  mufcles  ; the  one  external,  compofed 
of  a great  number  of  little  diftinCt  fafeiculi,  which  encom- 
pafsin  fo  many  circles  or  rings  the  internal  mufcle.  This 
laft  is  cylindric  and  very  long.  It  arifes  from  the  middle  and 
fuperior  part  of  the  fternum,  proceeds  forwards  the  length 
of  the  neck,  penetrates  between  two  layers  of  the  mylo- 
gloffus  mufcle,  next  between  two  bands  of  the  little  por- 
tion of  the  genio-glofius,  and  fpon  after  enters  the  annular 
mufcle  above  deferibed.  The  internal  longitudinal  mufcle  is 
compofed  of  diftinCt  fafeiculi  rolled  fpirally  upon  themfelves. 
The  mod  fuperficial  of  thefe  fafeiculi  terminate  at  the  firft 
rings  of  the  mufctilus  annularis.  Thofe  deeper  feated  end 
upon  the  next  rings,  and  fo  on  with  refpeCI  to  the  other  faf- 
eiculi, until  they  are  all  expended.  The  moft  internal  finilh 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  annular  mufcles  ferve  to  pro- 
trude the  tongue  by  diminilhing  its  thicknefs  ; the  longitudi- 
nal mufcles  withdraw  it  into  the  mouth,  and  are  likewife 
capable  of  turning  it  in  every  direClion. 

In  the  echidna,  the  genio-glojfi  mufcles  form  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  but  do  not  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  elongated  part,  that  proceeds  from  the 
palate.  There  ;s  a kind  of  mylo-glojfus  which  has  the  fame  at- 
tachments as  the  mylo-hyoideus.  There  is  no Jlylo-gloffus  in  the 
echidna. 

The  common  ant-eaters  have  a tongue  conftru&ed  nearly 
like  the  preceding  animal.  There  are  a longitudinal  and  an- 
nular mufcle,  which  conftitute,  as  in  the  echidna,  the  elon- 
gated part  of  the  tongue.  The  longitudinal  mufcles  arife  from 
the  enliform  cartilage  of  the  fternum,  which  is  broad  and 
flat,  to  give  them  attachment.  They  pafs  on  the  inner  fide 
of  the  fternum,  through  the  breaft,  and  upon  the  fides  of  the 
larynx  and  os  hyoides,  to  reach  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  enclofed  in  this  paflage  by  a tendinous  fheath,  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  genio-gloflus.  * Blumenbach  found,  in  the/wo- 
toed  ant-eater,  the  tongue  3!  inches  long,  and  not  larger  than 
a crow’s  quill  at  the  root.  It  was  cylindrical,  and  faintly 
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marked  with  a groove  along  the  fuperior  furface.  He  dates 
that  the  ufual  mufcfes  of  the  tongue,  particularly  th egenio- 
glojfus,  were  very  (Irotig. 

According  to  Cuvier  in  the  dolphin  (delphinus  delphis)  the 
Jlylo-gloffi  mufcles  arife  from  the  fuperior  and  anterior  edge 
of  the  ftyloid  bone.  The  hyo-glojjus  comes  from  the  middle 
of  the  convexity  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoidys.  There  is 
but  one  mylo-glojfus,  the  fibres  of  which  proceed  obliquely 
backward  and  inward,  from  the  anterior  circumference  of 
the  lower  jaw  towards  the  tongue. 

There  is  a curious  tendinous  fafciculus  under  the  tongue 
of  the  dog , which  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
worm.  It  lies  in  a kind  of  membranous  fireath,  and  has 
no  connexion,  like  other  tendons,  to  any  mufcle. 

CdfTerius  thought  it  was  ufeful  to  the  dog  in  the  peculiar 
merlipd  of  taking  liquids  by  lapping,  and  Blumenbach  is  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion,  from  finding  the 
fame  fort  of  tendon  under  the  tongue  of  an  opoJJ'um  he  had 
obferved  to  drink,  by  lapping  as  dogs  do. 

A very  dangerous  notion  has  been  entertained  fince  the 
days  of  Pliny,  that  removing  the  worm  from  the  tongue  of 
a dog  will  prevent  the  animal  becoming  afterwards  mad. 
Another  opinion,  which  is  probably  as  ill  founded,  is  that 
dogs  which  have  been  wormfed,  if  they  fiiould  be  affedled 
with  hydrophobia,  will  not  Ihew  any  difpofition  to  bite.  The 
credulity  which  has  always  prevailed  refpecting  the  mode  of 
preventing  and  of  curing  this»difeafe,  has  been  attended 
with  the  molt  mifchievous  effects  in  fuperfeding  the  only  ra- 
tional means  of  fecurity. 

The  tongue,  as  an  inltrnment  of  manducation,  is  very 
actively  employed.  Its  mufcles  give  it  the  power  of  moving 
in  every  poffible  direction,  and  therefore  of  conveying  the 
food  from  any  one  part  of  the  mouth  to  another  ; it  places 
the  unbroken  aliments  between  the  grinding  teeth  ; retains 
them  there  until  they  are  fufficiently  divided  ; and  then  car- 
ries them  into  the  pharynx  to  be  fwallovved.  The  perform- 
ance of  thefe  adlions  requires  a nice  feeling  in  the  tongue, 
which  it  is  known  to  poflefs  in  an  eminent  degree.  Befides 
being  an  organ  of  taile,  the  tongue  has  a more  difcrinii- 
nating  touch  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  hence  it 
is  employed  by  jewellers  and  other  artifts  in  afcertaining  pro- 
perties that  would  efcape  the  examination  of  the  other 
fenfes. 

The  fpiculse  upon  the  furface  of  the  tongue  in  many  quad- 
rupeds are  calculated  to  improve  the  prehenfile  powers  of 
this  member  in  a great  degree.  In  the  cat  genus  thefe  are 
horny  proceffes,  which  are  fo  lharp  and  ftrong,  that  they  will 
tear  off  the  fkin  in  licking  it.  Many  of  the  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds, likewife,  have  the  tongue  armed  with  procefiss, 
which  are  ferviceable  in  tearing  up  their  food.  The  horny 
procelfes  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  of  the  ornithorhynchus 
fiiould  perhaps  be  clafled  with  the  papillae  of  that  organ,  in- 
itead  of  being  plaqed  ainongil  the  teeth. 

Fig.  II.  in  Plate  I.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  repre- 
fents  the  •peculiar  mufcles  of  the  tongue  in  the  echidna  : a is  the 
mylo-hyoideus  mufcle  ; b,  its  afliftant  portion  ; c,  a part  of  the 
genio-hyoideus  ; d,  t he gcnio-g lojfus , with  its  additional  portion, 
e,  are  turned  afide  ; f is  the  inferior  layer  of  the  mylo* 
glojfus,  feparated  from  the  palatine  membrane,  by  which  the 
luperior  layer  of  this  mufcle  is  feen  at  g ; h h h indicate  the 
Jlerno-gloJJus,  terminating  in  fuccefiive  lafciculi  in  the  muf- 
culus  annularis  ; i i i (hew  the  annular  mufcle  partially  ex- 
poled,  and  at  one  place  cut  and  turned  back  to  expofe  the 
llernc-gloffus  palling  through  it  ; t is  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  tongue. 

The  falivary  glands  are  the  fame  in  number,  with  a very 


few  exceptions,  in  mammalia  as  in  the  human  fubjedt.  I he 
buccales  and  labiates,  however,  are  often  hardly  perceptible. 
The  ftruft ure  of  the  falivary  glands  is  elTentialky  the  lame  in 
all  cafes  ; we  have  only  to  point  out  fome  varieties  in  the  re- 
lative fize  of  the  glands,  to  notice  thofe  inflances  where  one  or 
all  of  them  may  be  abfent,  and  to  deferibe  fome  auxiliary 
glands  which  exilt  in  a few  fpecies. 

The  falivary  fylbem  is  lefs  linking  in  the  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds, than  in  thofe  that  conlume  vegetable  food.  1 he 
parotids  are  diminifhed  in  particular,  being  generally  as  fmall 
as  the  lub-maxillary  glands,  and  fometimes  even  (mailer  ; as 
may  be  obferved  in  the  bat , the  dog,  and  the  American  opof- 
fum  ( didelphis  virginiana) . The  texture  of  the  ialivary 
glands  alfo  is  firmer,  and  their  colour  more  red  in  the  car- 
nivorous than  other  quadrupeds. 

The  fub/ingual  glands  are  not  found  in  the  cat,  and  in  the 
dog  they  are  but  the  prolongation  of  the  fub- maxillary. 

The  molar  glands,  which  are  fo  fmall  and  obfeure  in  man, 
are  often  very  plain,  and  indeed  confiderable  in  quadrupeds. 
In  the  cat  they  form  a clofe  oval  mafs.  In  the  dog  they 
make  an  uninterrupted  feries,  extended  oppolite  the  inferior 
molar  teeth.  In  this  animal  there  is  a falivary  gland,  alfo 
fituated  in  the  zygomatic  folia  ; it  is  half  the  fize  of  the  fub- 
maxillary  gland  : it  afeends  as  far  as  under  the  globe  of  the 
eye  : its  dudl,  which  is  very  large,  defeends  behind  the  fu- 
perior jaw,  and  opens  into  the  mouth,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  alveolar  border  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone. 

The  faltigrade  mammalia  have  the  falivary  glands  larger 
than  the  carnivorous  or  digitigrade,  but,  like  them,  the 
glands  which  pour  out  their  fluid  into  the  front  ot  the  mouth 
exceed  the  parotids  in  fize 

The  tardigrade  mammalia  have  the  parotids  fmaller  than 
the  fub-inaxillary  glands. 

There  are  greater  varieties  to  be  obferved  in  the  falivary 
fyltem  of  the  edentata  than  in  that  of  any  other  tribe  of 
mammalia. 

In  ti  e two-toed  ant-eater,  the  fub-maxillary  glands  are  of 
great  fize,  they  form  a cone-fhaped  mafs,  which  covers  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the  breall.  They  are 
funk  in  between  the  mammas,  oppolite  the  fternum,  and  ex- 
tend forwards  as  far  as  the  larynx.  They  then  proceed  upon 
the  fides  of  the  neck,  and  afeending  round  the  ears  furmfii  a 
narrow'  procefs,  which  pafies  forwards  between  the  mafieter 
and  mylo-hyoideus  mufcles.  Although  this  gland  feems  to 
be  only  one  mafs,  it  appeared  to  Cuvier,  from  whom  this 
account  is  borrowed,  to  have  two  principal  excretory  dudls, 
which  infinuate  themfelves  along  the  edge  of  the  mylo- 
hyoideus,  and  accompanying  this  mufcle  on  each  fide  as  far  as 
behind  the  arch  of  the  chin,  where  they  open  into  the  month. 
Cuvier,  however,  (peaks  doubtingly  of  this  defcrjption,  as 
the  fubjedt  from  which  it  was  taken  had  not  been  well  pre- 
ferved. 

The  molar  glands  in  the  fame  animal  are  united  into  one 
long  mafs,  covered  by  the  buccinator  mufcle. 

The  Jublingual  are  formed  of  glandular  grains  difpofed  in 
a feries  under  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  length  of  the 
genio-glofii  mufcles. 

The  parotids  appear  to  be  replaced  by  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  glandular  mafs  already  deferibed  as  the  lub-maxillary 
glands. 

Another  falivary  gland,  which  from  its  fituation  in  fome 
quadrupeds  might  be  called  the  zygomatic,  or  temporal,  alfo' 
exifts  of  a large  fize  in  the  two-toed  ant-eater.  It  is  conti- 
guous inferiorly  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  mafieter  mufcle  : 
pofteriorly  and  above,  it  correfponds  to  the  temporal  mufcle, 
and  it  embraces  anteriorly  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  fub- 
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ftance  of  this  gland  is  more  compaft  than  that  of  the  paro- 
tid : its  duft  opens  behind  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone. 

There  is,  laftly,  a gland  in  the  ant-eaters,  the  ufe  of  which 
is  probably  to  furnifh  a mucus  to  the  tongue,  that  is  necef- 
fary  for  detaining  the  infects  on  which  thefe  quadrupeds  fub- 

fift. 

This  gland  is  ©f  an  oval  flattened  figure,  and  defcends 
before  the  tendon  of  the  mafleter,  behind  the  angle  of  the 
lips,  and  then  along  the  border  of  the  lower  lip,  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  it.  The  excretory  duff  of  this  gland  opens  ex- 
ternally in  a groove  at  the  commiflure  of  the  lips.  When 
the  gland  is  prefled,  there  iffues  from  this  orifice  a white 
thick  adhefive  matter,  which,  no  doubt,  is  deftined  for  the 
ufe  already  mentioned. 

In  the  porcupine  ant-eater,  (echidna,)  the  fub-maxillary  glands 
are  extremely  large.  They  extend  far  backwards.  The 
lobes  of  which  they  are  formed  are  very  diflinft,  and  the 
fmall  excretory  dudls  of  the  glands  are  feen  to  terminate  by 
plain  orifices  in  a principal  duft,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
very  confiderable.  The  chief  duft  proceeds  in  the  dire&ion 
of  the  axis  of  the  gland,  upon  the  mufcles  which  go  to  the 
tongue,  and  penetrates  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  very  near 
the  fymphyfis  of  the  jaw. 

There  are  alfo  in  the  echidna  two  fublingual  glands,  of  an 
oval  form,  fmaller  than  the  fub-maxillary,  and  with  more 
compaft  lobes.  They  are  fituated  behind  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  and  pour 
out  their  fecretion  through  a number  of  fmall  foramina  at 
that  place. 

In  the  multungulata  the  falivary  fyftem  is  extenfive.  The 

{tig  has  two  fublingual  glands.  The  firft  is  very  narrow  and 
ong,  compofed  of  little  lobes  of  a pale  red  colour,  and  accom- 
panies the  duft  of  the  fub-maxillary  gland  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  fecond  fublingual  gland,  and  opens 
by  one  fmall  orifice.  The  other  fublingual  gland  is  placed 
anterior  to  this  ; it  is  fquare,  flat,  and  compofed  of  lobes  of 
a larger  fize,  and  a redder  colour,  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fub- 
lingual gland.  It  has  eight  or  ten  excretory  du£ts,  which 
perforate  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  a row. 

The  molar  glands  of  the  pig  are  two  long  mafles,  which  arc 
of  a reddifh  colour,  and  confift  of  large  lobules,  like  the  fe- 
cond fublingual  of  this  animal. 

In  the  bifulca , or  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  the  falivary 
glands  are  of  a great  fize,  particularly  thofe  which  are 
fituated  pofteriorly  with  refpeft  to  the  mouth. 

In  the  ox  and  Jhtep  there  is  a duller  of  glands  in  the  zygo- 
matic fofla,  which  extends  as  high  as  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  defcends  below  the  zygoma,  under  the  mafleter.  Its  ex- 
cretory dufts  open  behind  the  laft  molar  tooth. 

The  zygomatic  glands  in  the  horfe  are  the  continuation  of 
the  molars,  which  afeend  behind  the  upper  jaw  to  near  the 
abductor  of  the  eye.  The  parotids  in  the  horfe  are  very  large, 
palling  upwards  behind  the  external  ear,  and  downwards  as 
far  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

In  all  thofe  animals  that  inhabit  the  water,  the  falivary 
glands  are  either  very  fmall,  or  abfent  altogether.  In  the 
common  feal,  the  parotids , the  fullingual,  and  the  zygomatic 
glands  are  wanting.  There  are  two  fub-maxillary,  the  or.e  is 
larger  than  the  other,  and  they  have  a common  excre- 
tory dud,  which  opens  as  ufual  under  the  frsenum  of  the 
tongue. 

In  the  cetacea  there  is  no  vellige  of  falivary  glands. 

From  the  preceding  defeription  it  will  be  feen  the  relative 
and  abfolute  fize  of  the  falivary  glands  depend  upon  the  ufe 
that  is  made  of  the  teeth.  When  a fpecics  of  food  is  taken 
that  requires  much  maftication,  the  glands  that  pour  their 
faliva  into  the  Tides  of  the  mouth  are  particularly  large. 


When  the  food  is  of  a kind  that  needs  but  little  divifion,  the 
falivary  glands  are  fmaller,  efpecially  thofe  which  furnifh  their 
fluid  to  the  grinding  teeth.  In  the  whale  tribe,  which  do  not 
mafticate  at  all,  the  falivary  fyftem  is  unneceffary,  and  accord- 
ingly does  not  exift.  The  great  fize  of  the  falivary  glands 
of  the  -infefiivorous  quadrupeds  would  feem  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  general  rules,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in 
thefe  animals  the  falivary  glands  immediately  fubfervient  to 
maftication  are  wanting.  The  great  bulk  of  the  others 
may,  therefore,  be  necell’ary  for  entangling  and  detaining  the 
ants  upon  the  tongue,  and  facilitating  their  paffage  into  the 
aefophagus. 

No  accurate  or  comparative  examination  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  faliva  of  quadrupeds,  but 
the  ftrufture  of  the  glands  being  fimilar,  it  is  probable  that 
the  fluid  they  fecrete  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  faliva 
of  the  human  fubjeft. 

In  fome  mammalia,  there  are  dilatations  of  the  internal 
membrane  and  integuments  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  food 
is  depofited  for  a time  previous  to  its  being  fwallowed,  and  in 
which  it  is  foftened  by  maceration  in  the  faliva.  Thefe  ca- 
vities have  received  the  names*  of  cheek  pouches,  and  jaw 
fats. 

A great  number  of  fpecies  of  monkey  poffeffes  cheek 
pouches.  They  are  not  large,  and  the  openings  int©  the 
mouth  are  nearly  as  wide  as  the  facs  thernfelves.  Being 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  inferior  molar  teeth,  they  are  well 
fupplied  with  faliva  from  the  parotids.  When  they  are 
empty,  the  face  of  the  monkey  looks  thin  and  funken. 

The  macerating  pouches  connected  with  the  mputh  are  much 
larger  in  the  hamfer  ( mus  cricetus ),  and  feveral  other  fpecies 
of  mus  allied  to  the  hamfer.  The  mod  remarkable  pouches, 
however,  are  found  in  the  Canada  rat,  (mus  burfarius,)  a fpecies 
deferibed  by  doctor  Shaw  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Linnaean 
Tranfa&ions.  He  has  diftinguifhed  it  by  a fpecific  name  ex- 
preflive  of  its  enormous  pouches.  In  the  figure  he  has  given 
of  it,  the  pouches  are  feen  to  hang  down  like  two  oval  bags 
from  the  jaws,  each  of  them  equalling  the  fize  of  the  whole 
head. 

Where  the  macerating  pouches  are  large,  they  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  for  carrying  the  animal’s  food  to  their  habitations,  in 
which  they  depofit  a winter  ftore. 

Pouches  which  appear  ftri&ly  for  macerating,  have  been 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus. 

In  Plate  II.  of  the  y Inatomy  of  Mammalia,  fg.  1.  repre- 
fents  a front  view  of  the  head  and  Ihoulders  of  the  mus  bur- 
farius, with  its  enormous  pouches  diftended.  The  appear- 
ance of  blood-veffels  ramifying  upon  them  is  to  be  feen. 

The  pharynx  of  mammalia  refembles  in  moft  particulars 
that  of  the  human  fubjeft.  Cuvier  mentions  fome  flight 
alterations  in  the  direction  and  actions  of  the  fylo-pharyngeus 
mufcle.  He  ftates  that  in  the  paca  this  muicle  feems  to  be 
the  continuation  of  the  fylo-mafoideus,  and  in  the  elephant  it  is 
united  to  the  flylo-hyoideus  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  pharynx. 

In  addition  to  the  ufual  mufcles  of  the  pharynx,  many  quad- 
rupeds,’ particularly  the  elephant,  bear,  &c.  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  have  the  proper  mufcles  of  the  tube  of  the  cefo- 
phagus  continued  upon  the  bag  of  the  pharynx.  Thefe 
layers  Cuvier  calls  the  pharyngeus  proprius. 

It  is  fomewhat  Angular  that  the  uvula  is  a part  peculiar  to 
man  and  the  monkey. 

The  pharynx  of  the  whale  tribe  is  formed  into  two  paf- 
fages,  by  means  of  the  curious  larynx  of  thefe  animals,  which 
is  elevated  fo  high  as  to  be  mferted  into  the  aperture,  cor- 
refponding  in  fome  degree  to  the  pofterior  nares.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefe  parts  will  be  better  underftood  after  the 
defeription  of  the  larynx  in  the  whale. 
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GE/ophagus. — This  tube  in  moft  mammalia  has  the  mufcular 
coat  formed  of  two  layers,  the  fibres  of  which  have  a fpiral  di- 
rection ; the  external  layer  takes  one  courfe,  the  internal  an 
oppofite  one  ; fo  that  they  always  decuffate  each  other.  Some 
anatomifts  have  fuppofed  that  thefe  fpiral  mufcles  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  cefophagus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  although  they 
were  figured  iri  the  dog  above  a century  ago  by  Blafius. 
They  have  likewife  been  found  by  Cuvier  in  feveral  quad- 
rupeds, and  by  us  in  others,  from  which  it  would  feem  to 
be  a tolerably  general  ftru&ure  in  mammalia.  The  mufcular 
coat  has  been  found  to  refemble  that  of  the  human  fubjeft  in 
the  kanguroo,  in  which  animal  it  is  alfo  thicker  than  the  muf- 
cular tunic  of  the  red  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  cefophagus  of  mammalia,  generally  fpeaking,  is  richly 
fupplied  with  mucous  glands. 

The  cuticular  membrane  is  very  plain  in  many  quadrupeds, 
efpecially  thofe  that  have  the  ftc-mach  partially  lined  with 
cuticle.  There  is  a very  ftrong  white  cuticle  in  the  cefo- 
phagus of  the  whale  tribe. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  cefophagus  exhibits  longi- 
tudinal folds  in  many  quadrupeds.  Cuvier  lias  remarked, 
befides  thefe,  fome  tranfverfe  folds  about  the  middle  of  the 
cefophagus  in  feveral  carnivorous  mammalia,  as  the  tiger,  lion , 
lynx,  and  the  Virginian  opojjiim,  in  all  of  which  thefe  folds 
are  very  firiking,  forming  a fpecies  of  valves.  They  exift 
likewife,  but  in  a {lighter  degree,  in  the  civet,  and  in  the 
couguar  [felis  concolor). 

Thefe  valves,  or  tranfverfe  folds,  are  placed  clofe  to  each 
other.  They  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cefophagus ; but  there  are  ufually  two  or  three  which 
unite  at  an  acute  angle,  in  order  to  complete  the  circle. 

The  cefophagus  of  quadrupeds,  in  conveying  fubftances 
into  the  ftomach  in  a direction  contrary  to  their  gravity, 
exemplifies  very  clearly  its  functions  in  all  animals.  Its 
actions  are  always  periftaltic  , like  thofe  of  the  inteftines. 
The  fucceffive  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  canal  are  obvioufly  feen  when  a horfe,  or  other 
long-necked  quadruped,  is  drinking  ; the  water  does  not  pafs 
in  a ftream  along  the  gullet,  but  in  the  form  of  globes,  the 
mufcular  fibres  contracting  behind  them,  as  they  pafs  on- 
wards. The  cefophagus  is,  therefore,  always  in  a compa- 
ratively collapfed  date,  except  at  the  very  parts  of  the  canal 
which  contain  the  portions  of  food  or  drink. 

The  termination  of  the  cefophagus  is  open  and  direCt  in 
the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  but  in  many  of  the  herbivorous, 
particularly  thofe  with  complicated  ftomachs,  it  is  contracted, 
or  enters  obliquely.  The  cefophageal  orifice  of  the  ftomach 
in  the  horfe  is  diminifhed  by  a projection  of  the  tunics,  which 
has  fomewhat  the  appearance,  and,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  the 
effeCt  of  a valve.  This  ftruCture  is  commonly  believed  to 
render  the  horfe  incapable  of  vomiting.  We  are,  however, 
well  informed  that  horfes  have  been  known  to  vomit  when 
very  aCtive  medicines  have  been  employed.  We  believe,  alfo, 
that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  excite  vomiting  in  the  ruminant 
animals,  although  they  have  the  power  of  fpontaneoufly 
bringing  back  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  into  the  mouth  at 
all  times.  We  mu  ft,  therefore,  feek  for  fojne  other  explana- 
tion for  the  indilpofition  to  vomit  in  thefe  animals,  than  the 
mode  in  which  the  cefophagus  terminates  in  the  ftomach. 
Shall  we  attribute  it  to  the  parts  of  the  ftomach  adjoining  the 
cefophagus  being  lefs  fufceptible  of  ftimuli,  from  being 
covered  with  cuticle  ? or  is  it  that  the  medicines  that  have 
an  emetic  effedt  upon  the  human  fubjedt  have  a different  ope- 
ration upon  them  ? It  is  a fadt  well  known,  that  medicines 
have  different,  or  even  oppofite  effefts  upon  different  animals. 
The  ftomach  of  the  dog  is  provoked  to  vomit  by  eating 
grafs. 


A peculiar  glandular  and  moveable  bag  has  been  defcribed 
behind  the  palate  in  the  camels,  which  is  fuppofed  to  carry 
water  for  moiftening  their  fauces.  Cuvier  ftates  it  to  exift 
only  in  the  dromedary,  in  which  it  is  thruft  forth  on  the  neck 
in  tile  rutting  feafon. 

Stomach. — The  hiftory  of  this  organ  in  mammalia  form* 
one  of  the  moft  intereiling  branches  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. The  varieties  in  its  form  and  ftrudture,  fuited  to  the 
various  kinds  of  food  ufed  by  this  clafsof  animals,  are  highly 
inftrudtive,  and  have  been  particularly  inveftigated  as  being 
applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  ftomach 
in  man. 

The  moft  fimple  form  of  the  ftomach  belongs  to  thofe 
mammalia  which  fubfift  upon  flefh.  In  many  of  the  beafts 
of  prey  the  ftomach  is  nothing  more  than  a flight  dilatation 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  cardiac  or  cefophageal  end  is 
larger  than  the  pyloric,  but  there  is  no  cul-de-fac,  or  dilated 
part  placed  out  of  the  courfe  of  the  fubftances  through  the 
vifcus  in  which  they  can  be  detained.  The  beft  examples  of 
the  carnivorous  ftomach  are  found  in  the  pole  cat,  and  moft  of 
the  genus  mufela,  the  dog,  hyxna,  badger,  fome  of  the  genus 
felis,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  fmaller  curvature,  as  it  is 
called,  is  flightly  hollowed,  the  dilatation  being  entirely  in  the 
great  or  lower  curvature,  and  chiefly,  as  before  obferved,  at 
the  left  or  cardiac  end.  In  the  feal  the  ftomach  has  great 
refemblance  to  that  above  defcribed  ; the  cefophagus  forms 
even  lefs  of  an  angle  with  the  ftomach,  but  enters  it  at  the 
end  of  the  left  extremity.  The  leffcr  curvature  is  not  con- 
cave, but  nearly  prefents  a ftraight  line,  and  there  is  near  the 
pylorus  a degree  of  circular  contradtion. 

The  enlargement  of  the  great  end  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
infertion  of  the  cefophagus  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  middle  of 
the  organ,  is  the  firlt  deviation  of  form  to  be  obferved.  This 
figure  is  calculated  to  receive  a larger  quantity  of  food,  and 
to  retard  in  fome  degree  its  progrefs  through  the  vifcus ; 
we  accordingly  meet  with  it  in  thofe  animals  that  live  upon 
a mixed  food,  or  upon  vegetable  matters,  either  prepared  by 
cooking,  or  fome  other  means,  to  render  them  more  di- 
geftible.  This  form  of  ftomach  exifts  in  the  human  fubjcQ, 
in  moft  of  the  monley  tribe,  and  of  the  bats,  in  fome  of  the 
plantigrade,  and  many  of  the  faltigradc  mammalia. 

The  orangs  refemble  man  with  refpedt  to  the  form  of  the 
ftomach  more  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  genus.  Several 
of  the  other  fpecies  differ  in  the  degree  of  cul-de-fac  pro- 
duced at  the  great  end,  by  the  fituation  of  the  celophageal  ori- 
fice, and  fome  other  immaterial  circumftances  which  are 
pointed  out  in  Cuvier’s  Anatomie  ccmparee,  tom.  iii. 

In  the  galeopithecus  the  pyloric  half  of  the  ftomach  is 
prolonged  iomewhat  in  the  form  of  an  inteftine. 

In  the  brown  bear  the  portions  on  each  tide  of  the  entrance 
of  the  cefophagus  are  diredted  towards  the  diaphragm.  In 
the  hedge-hog,  alfo,  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  ends  of  the  ito- 
mach  turn  a little  towards  the  diaphragm. 

In  the  brown  coati  the  ftomach  refembles  in  figure  a pear, 
the  pyloric  end  correfponding  to  the  ilalk,  and  the  oefo- 
phagus  being  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  fruit. 

The  Parilian  academicians  defcribed  the  ftomach  of  the 
lion  as  being  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  cefophagus,  un- 
til near  the  pylorus,  when  it  turns  upwards,  or  forms  the 
fmall  curvature,  in  the  fame  manner  as  frequently  is  feen  in 
the  ftomach  of  fifties.  The  academicians  aTo  found  fome 
dilated  parts  or  pouches  in  the  lions  ftomach,  but  thefe 
differed  in  form  and  fituation  in  different  individuals.  In 
the  figure  given  by  Cuvier  of  the  lion’s  ftomach,  it  has  the 
fame  direction,  but  wants  the  dilated  parts  obferved  by  the 
academicians.  The  preparations  we  have  feen  of  the  fto- 
mach of  the  lion  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  cat,  in 
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which  the  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  perfeft  carnivorous 
ftomach. 

The  figure  of  the  ftomach  is  Angular  in  the  garden  fqu'tr- 
rel  of  Pennant  ( myoxus  nitela.)  It  is  that  of  a globe,  at 
the  top  of  which  both  the  cefophageal  and  pyloric  orifices 
are  fituated  clofe  to  each  other.  The  tubes  of  the  oefo- 
phagus  and  inteftine  are  both  final!  compared  with  the  fize 
of  the  ftomach. 

The  form  of  the  ftomach  is  alfo  globular  in  the  cape 
ant-eater  ( orycteropus ),  but  the  part  which  leads  to  the  in- 
teftine  is  a procefs  from  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
globular  fac  : this  prolongation  has  a very  flrong  mufcular 
coat. 

In  th e echidna  the  ftomach  is  large  and  has  thin  coats; 
the  figure  is  oval ; the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices  are 
nearly  at  the  two  ends  of  the  ellipfis : there  is  a flight  oval 
enlargement  at  the  origin  of  the  inteftines.  The  ftomach 
is  glandular  near  the  pylorus,  and  the  mufcles  are  diftinft 
at  the  fame  place.  The  internal  membrane  is  thrown  into 
fome  fine  rugae  at  the  cardia,  and  forms  larger  and  more 
numerous  folds  near  the  pylorus,  which  make  a kind  of 
radiated  fringe.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  not  diminifhed  by  a 
circular  fold,  but  the  parietes  of  the  ftomach,  which  are 
thicker  than  rhofe  of  the  duodenum,  form  a projeftion  into 
the  latter. 

The  moft  extraordinary  form  found  amongft  the  fingle  fto- 
machs  of  mammalia  belongs  to  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus. 
It  refemblcs  a wine  bottle,  flat  at  the  bottom,  nearly  ftraight 
on  the  fides,  and  tapering  at  the  top.  The  ocfophagus 
eorrefponds  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  duodenum 
arife3  from  the  part  fimilar  to  the  top  of  the  body  of  the 
bottle,  and  foon  becomes  about  half  as  wide  as  the  ftomach, 
which  is  extremely  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  fize  of  the  animal. 

The  rhinoceros  has  an  unufual  form  of  Ample  ftomach. 
The  cardiac  portion  is  difttnguifhed  from  the  pyloric  by 
a permanent  contraction  of  the  ftomach.  The  former  is  an 
elongated  oval.  The  cefophagus  enters  at  nearly  midway 
between  the  great  end  and  the  contracted  part.  The  py- 
loric portion  has  a globular  figure.  The  inteftine  arifes  out 
of  the  centre  of  it,  and  in  a direction  towards  the  great  or 
left  end  of  the  ftomach.  The  rhinoceros  affords  a real  in- 
ftance  of  a diftinCtion  of  two  portions  of  the  ftomach, 
without  any  procefs  of  the  internal  membrane  forming  a line 
of  reparation. 

Mr.  Home  has  fancied  that  a diftinCtion  of  the  ftomach 
into  two  cavities  exiits  in  all  fingle  ftomachs  during  life, 
by  means  of  a permanent  contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  middle  of  the  ftomach. 

The  effeCt  of  fueh  an  hour-glafs  contraction  of  the  fto- 
mach would  neceffarily  be  to  detain  the  food  in  the  great  end, 
either  as  a temporary  or  a preparatory  refervoir,  neither  of 
which  are  required  from  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the 
food  of  thofe  animals  which  poffefs  a Ample  ftomach.  Mr. 
Home’s  hypethefis  tends  to  reduce  the  complicated  and 
fingle  ftomachs  to  one  kind,  or  clafs,  and  to  break  down 
all  the  diftinCtions  ettabliftied  by  nature,  to  correfpond  with 
the  different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  various  modes  of  its 
preparation. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  many  experimental  phyfio- 
logifts,  and  to  ourfelves,  to  fee  the  figure  of  the  ftomach 
in  the  living  body,  but  a regular  and  conftant  divifion  into 
two  portions  by  means  of  t he  mufcular  coat  has  not  been 
remarked.  We  have  obferved  different  parts  of  the  fto- 
mach in  a contrafted  ftate  : the  mufcles  near  the  pyloric 
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end  of  the  ftomach  is  in  general  found  moft  diftended,  as 
being  the  part  in  which  the  food  firft  arrives,  and,  confe- 
quently,  is  in  fome  degree  accumulated. 

In  many  of  the  Ample  ftomachs,  the  great  end,  or  cardiac 
portion,  is  diftinguifbed  from  the  pyloric  by  having  a thin- 
ner mufcular  coat : this  difference  of  ftrufture  is  ufually 
accompanied  by  a larger  capacity  of  that  part.  In  fome 
of  thefe  cafes,  likewil’e,  the  cuticle  of  the  cefophagus  is 
continued  over  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  ftomach.  Thefe 
fafts  prove  the  gradual  approaches  that  are  made  in  the 
ftrufture  of  the  ftomach  from  a Ample  digeftive  organ,  to 
the  additional  funftions  of  a preparatory  refervoir.  The 
diftinftion  of  the  ftomach  into  two  cavities,  by  means  of 
ftrufture  and  the  prolongation  of  the  great  end  into  a 
more  perfeft  cul-de-fac,  are  particularly  well  feen  in  feveral 
of  the  rat  genus,  and  fome  other  fpecies  of  faltigrade  mam- 
malia. • 

In  fome  of  the  laft  mentioned  tribe,  the  ftomach  is  even 
more  decidedly  divided  into  two  cavities  than  in  the  fpecies 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  hamfer  (mus  cricetus),  has  the  ftomach  formed  of 
two  cavities,  the  fides  of  which  are  qonjoined,  and  commu- 
nicate together  by  an  orifice,  apparently  about  the  width 
of  the  duodenum,  in  the  fame  animal.  The  oefophagus  be- 
longs to  the  left  cavity,  but  enters  at  the  junftion  of  the 
two.  The  cardiac  cavity  or  portion  firft  extends  outwards, 
and  then  turns  up  at  the  part  correfponding  to  the  great 
end  of  the  ftomach.  The  pyloric  half  is  of  a more  irregular 
fhape,  and  has  thicker  coats  than  the  firft.  When  diftended, 
it  has,  in  a degree,  a facculated  appearance  from  fome  di- 
lated parts  of  its  parietes.  The  communication  between 
the  two  fides  of  the  ftomach  is  guarded  by  a fold,  which 
is  fringed  upon  the  edge. 

In  the  -water  rat  the  ftomach  is  converted  into  two  cavi- 
ties, by  means  of  a contraftion  fituated  a little  to  the  right 
of  the  cardiac  orifice,  which  is  nearly  about  the  middle  of 
the  ftomach.  The  left  or  cardiac  cavity  is  almoft  tranf- 
parent  from  the  thinnefs  of  its  coats,  fhewing  the  divifion 
of  the  ftomach  to  be  defigned  to  produce  the  effeft  of  a re- 
fervoir. 

The  Jhort-tailcd  rat  of  Pennant  (mus  arvalis ) has  the  fto- 
mach divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  -water  rat. 

The  lemming,  or  Lapland  marmot  of  Pennant,  and  the  mus 
lagurus  of  Pallas,  have  alfo  two  cavities  : they  are  feparated 
in  the  latter  animal  by  a very  thick  fold,  that  projefts  in- 
teriorly, and  is  fringed  upon  the  edge. 

The  ftomach  of  the  mole  rat  of  the  Cape  (mus  capenjis), 
is  curved  upon  itfelf,  and  the  oefophagus  opens  near  to  the 
pylorus ; it  is  alfo  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a femi-lunar 
fold,  which  is  furnilhed  pofteriorly  by  the  internal  coat. 

In  the  majh  rat  ( mus  zibet hicus ) , there  is  a contraftion  of 
the  middle  of  the  ftomach,  by  which  two  cavities  are 
formed. 

The  mus  afpalax , and  mus  ceconomus,  have  the  ftomach  di- 
vided into  three  pouches.  In  the  former  there  are  two  re- 
fleftions  of  the  internal  membrane,  which  proceed  from 
each  fide  of  the  cardia.  The  one  on  the  right  is  carried 
on  throughout  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ftomach. 
It  has  a denticulated  edge,  and  there  is  a round  gland  in 
the  moft  projefting  part  of  its  large  curvature. 

The  ftomach  has  a very  Angular  conformation  in  the  kan - 
quroo.  It  is  greatly  elongated,  and  doubled  twice  upon 
itfelf.  It  relembles  very  much  the  great  inteftine  of  the 
horfe,  not  only  in  figure  and  great  extent,  for  it  nearly  fills 
up  the  abdomen,  but  in  being  divided  into  a great  num- 
ber of  facculi  by  means  of  longitudinal  mufcular  bands, 
fuch  as  exift  upon  the  fides  of  the  colon.  The  cefopha- 
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gus  enters  the  ftomach  at  about  -^th  of  its  length  from 
the  end  of  the  cul-de-fac.  The  cardiac  end  furnifhes  two 
proceffes  ; the  external  one  has  thick  and  glandular  coats, 
while  the  other  is  frnooth,  whitilh,  and  irregularly  corru- 
gated, like  the  red  of  the  internal  furface  in  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  domach.  This  appearance  of  the  internal 
membrane  is  prefcrved  around  the  cardia,  and  in  a part  of  the 
right  portion  where  there  are  two  long  triangular  bana6. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  portion,  the  inner  furface  is  more 
grey,  mucous,  femi-tranfparent,  uniform,  and  without  rugae. 
There  are  two  appendices  which  arife  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  pyloric  portion,  and  are  curved  backwards,  like  two 
(hort  caeca.  The  mufcular  coat  forms  a projection  around 
the  pylorus,  by  which  it  is  much  contracted,  and  the  in- 
ternal furface  prefents  an  annular  burr  at  the  fame  place, 
which  confids  of  follicular  glands.  The  mufcular  coat  of 
the  domach  in  the  kanguroo  has  tranfverfe  fibres  going  from 
the  one  longitudinal  band  to  the  other  on  the  right  por- 
tion, but  on  the  left  part  of  the  organ  there  are  only  the 
longitudinal  mufcles  to  be  fecn. 

The  domach  of  the  kanguroo  rat  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, not  only  by  its  figure,  but  a difference  of  druCture. 
The  cefophagus  opens  at  the  place  where  the  cardiac  and 
pyloric  cavities  join,  and  there  is  a projecting  fold  which 
is  continued  from  the  cefophagus  into  the  pyloric  cavity, 
the  defign  of  which  is  evidently  to  conduct  the  food,  under 
certain  conditions,  more  immediately  into  the  fecond  cavity. 
The  whole  domach  poffeffes  longitudinal  bands,  which  pro- 
duce contractions  in  its  parietes,  but  this  druCture  is  parti- 
cularly driking  in  the  cardiac  half,  which  is  thrown  into 
numerous  deep  facs  or  pouches.  The  internal  membrane 
of  the  left  portion  forms  drong  longitudinal  rugae  on  the 
poderior  half  of  this  cavity,  and  flight  folds  palling  between 
fome  many-fided  areas  on  the  red  of  the  cardiac,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pyloric  divifion  of  the  domach.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  latter  is  frnooth,  and  without  rugae  inter- 
nally. There  is  a narrow  gland,  which  extends  the  length 
of  the  fird  divifion  of  the  domach,  and  difcharges  its  fluid 
through  numerous  fmall  orifices  upon  the  internal  mem- 
brane. 

In  the  daman  ( byrax ),  the  domach  has  two  cavities.  The 
fird  is  nearly  globular,  and  receives  the  cefophagus  in  its 
right  fide  : the  fecond  is  pyriform,  and  has  the  pylorus  at 
the  top,  where  there  is  a drong  marked  annular  contraction. 
The  part  by  which  the  two  cavities  are  conjoined  is  very 
fmall. 

The  porcupine  has  the  domach  confiding  of  three  glo- 
bular pouches.  One  correfponds  to  the  cardiac  portion  ; 
another  to  the  pyloric:  and  the  third,  a fmaller  pouch  than 
either,  is  placed  between  the  two  fird,  iud  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  cefophagus.  Interiorly  there  is  a fold  which 
proceeds  from  the  right  of  the  cardia,  and  feparates  the 
left  pouch  from  the  two  others.  There  is  at  the  pylorus, 
on  the  fide  of  the  little  pouch,  a femi-lunar  burr,  compofed 
of  glands.  The  intedine  and  cefophagus  are  feen  to  arife 
dole  to  each  other,  fo  that  the  whole  figure  gives  the  idea 
of  a heart  with  the  large  veffels.  The  internal  membrane 
is  uniform  throughout. 

In  the  vampyre  hat,  the  cefophagus,  before  it  enters  the 
domach,  is  dilated  into  a large  oval  fac,  which  communi- 
cate.* very  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the  latter,  and  may 
therefore  perhaps  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  it.  The 
domach  is  long,  refembling,  in  fome  degree,  the  colon  of 
an  animal.  The  left  end  is  turned  upwards,  and  at  the 
extremity  is  curved  backwards.  Mr.  Home  defcribes  this 
portion  of  the  domach  as  being  divided  into  two  dilata- 
tions, with  a neck  between  them,  the  one  having  a rugous. 


and  the  other  a frnooth  furface.  The  didance  from  the 
cefophageal  orifice  to  the  pyloric  is  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  domach  : it  fird  proceeds  to 
the  right  fide,  and  then  turns  back  upon  itfelf ; the  re- 
flected part  is  puckered,  or  thrown  into  facculi.  The  py- 
lorus has  a valve,  which,  when  clofed,  will  not  permit  air  to 
pafs  through  it. 

The  fpeSre  bat  has  alfo  the  dilatation  at  the  termination 
of  the  cefophagus  ; but  all  the  other  fpecies  of  vefpertilio 
appear  to  have  a Ample  globular  domach. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  dtfcription  of  fome  domachs 
which  are  more  complicated  in  their  forms  than  any  hitherto 
mentioned. 

In  the  Pecari,  or  Mexican  hog , there  are  two  remarkable 
proceffes  from  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  domach,  which 
are  turned  downwards,  and  appear  to  render  the  cavity 
of  three  parts.  There  are  feveral  contractions  dividing 
the  pjloric  portion  of  the  domach  from  the  other.  The 
cardiac  portion  is  by  much  the  larger.  Daubenton  has  re- 
prefented  the  domach  a being  divided  into  a greater  num- 
ber of  pouches  or  proceffes  than  are  deferibed  by  Cuvier 
or  Home 

In  the  hippopotamus  the  cardiac  portion  contains  three 
pouches,  two  of  which  only  appear  on  the  outfide  : the 

llomach  then  becomes  long  anu  cylindric.  like  an  intedine, 
and  terminates  in  a narrow  appendix,  which  opens  into  the 
duodenum.  There  are  many  tranfverfe  folds  or  valves  in 
the  fird  part  of  the  cylindric  portion.  The  internal  mem- 
brane is  hard  and  granular  in  this  part,  from  the  lad  valve 
and  in  the  two  larger  ^pouches  : beyond  the  valves  it  is 
frnooth  and  folded  ; there  are  no  folds  in  the  appendix,  but 
the  mufcular  coat  of  it  is  very  thick,  particularly  around 
the  pylorus. 

The  domach  is  extremely  complicated  in  the  tardigrade 
quadrupeds,  and  approaches,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the 
conformation  of  this  organ  in  thofe  that  chew  the  cud.  In 
the  two-toed  Jloth,  it  appears,  when  viewed  externally,  to 
confid  of  two  cavities.  The  left  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  cefophagus  and  the  intedines  ; is  nearly  fquare  in 
its  figure,  and  exhibits,  at  lead  upon  the  anterior  part,  three 
elevations,  or  dilated  parts.  When  the  domach  is  laid 
open,  thefe  are  found  to  correfpond  to  three  cavities,  or 
apartments,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other,  interiorly, 
by  projections  of  the  coats.  The  left,  or  cardiac  divifion, 
of  the  organ  in  thefe  animals  fhould,  therefqre,  be  properly 
confidered  as  three  cavities.  The  pyloric,  or  right  divifion 
of  the  domach,  is  formed  like  an  intedine,  or  rather,  from 
its  dilatation  towards  the  middle,  it  refembles  the  Ample  car- 
nivorous domach  in  its  figure.  It  is  much  fmaller  than  the 
left  portion,  under  which  it  is  curved  in  the  direction  from 
right  to-  left.  The  fird  half  of  it  has  very  thin  coats. 
The  remainder  has  them  thicker,  particularly  about  the 
pylorus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  much  contracted.  Thefe 
two  parts  of  the  right  divifion  of  the  domach  are  dated 
to  be  feparated  by  a femilunar  fold.  The  fird  of  thefe 
feems  to  be  again  divided  by  a little  fold,  finely  denticulated 
upon  the  edge.  The  internal  coat  is  different  in  the  two 
portions.  The  fird  portion  terminates  in  a little  cul-de-fac, 
which  is  feen  anteriorly  upon  the  right  fide  of  the  fird,  or 
cardiac  divifion  of  the  domaclt,  between  two  ethers.  Thefe 
little  appendices  appear  to  be  glandular. 

The  inner  coat  is  frnooth  in  both  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
divifions  of  the  domach  of  the  two-toed  Jloth  : it  appears 
even  to  be  tendinous  in  the  two  fird  cavities,  or  pouches,  of 
the  cardiac  divifion. 

In  the  three-toed Jloth , the  appendix  of  the  fecond  ffomach 
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is  much  longer  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies,  and  is  divided 
into  three  apartments  by  two  longitudinal  fepta. 

In  both  thefe  fpecies,  the  cefophagus,  on  entering  the  car- 
diac divifion  of  the  domach,  becomes  connefted  with  a canal, 
which  arrives,  by  a circuitous  courfe,  in  the  pyloric,  or  right 
divifion,  into  which  it  opens  by  a contradled  orifice.  The 
exigence  of  fuch  a communication  as  this  would  lead  us  to 
expedf,  that  the  Jloths  had  the  power  of  ruminating  ; but 
Cuvier  dates,  that  he  found  both  divifions  of  their  domach 
equally  filled  with  fome  ligneous  fubdances,  reduced  to  a 
fort  of  mould,  &r  earth.  We  fhall  refer  the  reader  for  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  domachs  of  the  tardigrade 
mammalia  to  Cuvier’s  Anatomie  comparee,  tom.  iii.  Dau- 
benton  Hidoire  Naturelle,  tom.  xiii.  and  Wiedeman’s  Ar- 
chives, vol.  i. 

We  have  next  to  deferibe  the  domachs  of  the  ruminating 
quadrupeds.  There  are  fome  differences  to  be  obferved 
between  the  ruminants  with  horns,  and  thofe  without.  We 
(hall  firll  give  an  account  of  the  domachs  of  the  horned 
ruminants,  and  as  the  mod  familiar  example,  take  for  this 
purpofe  the  ox. 

' In  this  tribe  of  animals  there  are  tour  domachs,  which 
fill  up  a great  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  fird 
domach  is  called  the  paunch,  [rumen,  penula,  magnus  venter , 
life.)  It  occupies  the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  and  is  larger  in 
the  adult  than  the  three  other  domachs  taken  together.  It 
has  an  irregular  globular  figure.  When  laid  open,  it  is 
found  to  be,  in  a certain  degree,  divided  into  three  cavities, 
by  means  of  two  ridges,  or  projections  of  its  coats,  which 
crofs  it  obliquely.  The  upper  hollow  contains  the  mouth 
of  the  fecond  Itomach,  which  is  fo  large,  that  the  two  fird 
domachs  fhould,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  parts  of  the  fame 
cavity.  The  reflections  of  the  coats,  which  form  the  ridges 
above  mentioned,  contain,  befides  the  mufcular  coat,  fome 
tendons.  The  edges  of  the  ridges  are,  therefore,  thick  and 
rounded.  All  the  mufcles  of  the  paunch  are  particularly 
firm  in  their  texture.  The  internal  membrane  is  of  a brown 
colour,  and  covered  with  flrongpapillx  in  mod  places.  The 
edges  of  the  ridges  are  fmooth.  There  is  a thick  cuticle 
lining  the  paunch,  which  may  be  detached  by  maceration, 
when  it  is  feen  to  have  given  a covering  to  each  of  the 
papillae.  The  contents  of  the  paunch  are  the  vegetable 
matters  imperfectly  madicated,  and  unmixed  with  any  of 
the  animal  juices,  or  even  the  drink.  It  is  in  this  domach,  ■ 
therefore,  that  fermentation  of  green  food  is  liable  to  pccur. 
Many  of  the  horned  cattle  have  their  body  greatly  didended 
by  the  extrication  of  air  during  this  procefs  in  the  paunch. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  plunge  a knife  into  the  left  loin  of 
the  bead,  when  the  paunch  will  be  penetrated,  and  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  air  will  rufii  out.  This  expedient,  al- 
though apparently  fo  defperate,  we  believe,  is  never  followed 
by  any  bad  confequence.  It  is  generally  in  the  fird  domach, 
rarely  in  the  fecond,  that  the  concretions  of  hair,  or  of 
vegetable  fibres,  or  calcareous  fubllances,  are  found.  The 
hair-halls,  occafionally  met  with  in  the  paunch  of  the  cow,  are 
licked  off  from  the  body.  They  are  curioufly  interwoven, 
and  fometimes  are  covered  with  an  earthy  matter,  which 
receives  a fine  polifh.  The  balls  found  in  the  domach  of 
the  chamois  are  compofed  chiefly  of  the  fibres  of  the  ethufa 
tneum,  and  are  covered  with  a fine  black  inerndation.  The 
bezoar  flones  are  earthy  concretions,  formed  in  a fimilar 
manner.  See  Bezoar,  in  this  Dictionary. 

The  fecond Jlomach  of  the  or,  which  is  called  the  honeycomb 
bag,  the  bonnet,  and  king' s-hood,  ( reticulum , ollula,  isfe.)  might 
be  confidered,  if  it  were  not  for  its  internal  druCture,  as  a 
globular  appendage  of  the  paunch  : it  is  placed  upon  the 
right  fide  of  the  former,  with  which  it  communicates  very 


freely,  as  before-mentioned.  The  internal  furface  is  elevated 
into  thin  folds,  which  unite  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  produce 
many-fided  medies,  or  fuperficial  cells.  The  fides  of  the 
folds  are  grooved,  and  their  edges  denticulated.  The  area 
of  the  cells  is  papillaced  as  the  paunch,  but  with  finer  emi- 
nences. The  fecond  domach  is  lined  by  a continuation  of 
the  cuticle  which  covers  the  fird.  The  mufcular  coat  is 
generally  thicker  and  fofter  in  the  fecond  than  in  the  fird 
domach. 

The  cefophagus  opens  at  the  junction  of  the  fird  and 
fecond  domachs,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  communicating 
freely  with  the  cavity  of  both,  but  the  operations  of  fwallow- 
ing  and  regurgitation  are  materially  influenced  by  the  aCtions 
of  a mufcular  groove,  or  channel,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  tube  of  the  cefophagus,  and  ultimately  leads  into  the 
third  domach.  This  groove  is  formed  by  two  mufcular 
columns,  which  proceed  from  the  fides  of  the  cefophageal 
orifice.  The  right  band,  or  column,  extends  the  length  of 
the  fuperior  furface  of  the  honey-comb  domach.  The  left 
runs  within  the  edge  of  the  opening  from  the  fird  into  the 
fecond  domach,  and  is  prolonged  upon  the  left  furface  of 
the  latter.  Each  of  thefe  columns  paffes  round  the  orifice 
leading  from  the  fecond  into  the  third  domach,  decuffating 
upon  the  infide  of  it.  The  internal  membrane,  where  it 
covers  thefe  mufcular  columns,  is  thick  and  regularly  plaited 
tranfverfely.  The  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  thin 
between  the  columns,  and  forms,  in  the  concave  part  of  the 
groove,  fome  longitudinal  folds.  There  alfo  is  in  this 
fituation  a layer  of  mufcular  fibres,  which  pafs  behind  the 
groove,  and  conneCt  one  border  of  it  with  the  other.  This 
channel  is  the  chief  charaCteriftic  of  the  ruminating  domachs. 
When  a portion  of  food  is  to  be  re-conveyed  to  the  mouth, 
it  is  received  into  the  groove,  which,  by  the  contraction  of 
its  mufcles,  approximates  the  two  borders  and  forms  a per- 
fect tube,  and  thus  tranfmits  the  morfel  into  the  oefophagus. 
Again,  when  rumination  is  finiflied,  and  the  morfel  fwallowed, 
the  groove  forms  a tube,  and  conveys  it  into  the  third 
domach  direCtly.  When  the  food  and  water  are  fird  re- 
ceived into  the  Itomach,  the  fides  of  the  groove  are  necef- 
fariiy  open,  but  it  is  probable,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
orifice  of  the  third  domach  is  clofed.  The  different  aCtions 
of  the  groove  are  evident’y  lubjeCted  to  the  will  of  the 
animal,  which  is  extremely  curious,  as  it  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  part.  The 
fame  fyfiem  of  nerves  and  veffels  belong  to  the  groove  as 
to  the  domach  of  other  quadrupeds. 

Mr.  Home  dates,  that  the  food  contained  in  the  paunch 
is  always  dry,  and  that  the  water  the  animal  drinks  paffes 
into  the  fecond  Itomach,  without  mixing  with  the  food  in 
the  fird.  The  office  of  the  honey-comb  bag,  therefore, 
feems  to  mix  in  a gradual  and  convenient  manner  the  liquid 
and  dry  aliments.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  fird  domach 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  meat  ; the  fecond,  of  the  drink, 
which  will  appear  dill  more  probable,  after  we  have  deferibed 
the  ruminating  apparatus  of  the  camel,  See. 

The  third  domach  has  received  the  names  of  many  plies, 
(echinus  centipellio,  omafum , fife.)  This  cavity  in  the  o.r  is 
larger  than  the  honey -comb  bag,  and  refembles  in  figure  a 
hedge-hog  rolled  up,  and  thence  one  of  its  appellations.  Its 
connexion  with  the  fecond  domach  is  very  contracted.  The 
cavity  is  filled  with  thin  folds,  or  reflections  of  its  coats, 
which  arife  from  the  fmaller  curvature,  and  have  few  edges 
at  the  large  curvature  correfponding  to  the  back  of  the 
hedge-hog.  Thefe  folds,  or  fepta,  are  of  unequal  dimen- 
fions.  According  to  Mr.  Home’s  observations  there  are 
twenty-four  fepta,  feven  inches  broad  ; about  twenty-three 
that  are  four  inches  broad  ; and  about  forty-eight  of  one 
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inch  and  a quarter  in  breadth.  Thefe  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order.  A broad  one,  with  one  of  the  narrowed 
next  it : then  a narrow  one,  with  one  of  the  narrowed  next 
it : then  a broad  one  ; and  fo  on.  Whatever  paffes  into  the 
cavity  of  the  third  domach  mud  fall  between  thefe  fepta, 
and  defcribe  three-fourths  of  a circle,  before  it  can  arrive  at 
the  orifice  of  the  fourth  domach,  which  is  fo  near  the  other, 
that  the  direct  line  between  them  does  not  exceed  three 
inches.  The  many  plies  are  covered  with  cuticle  as  well  as 
the  fird  and  fecond  domachs  : they  are  covered  alfo  with 
little  granular  papillae.  The  many  plies  form  a projecting 
valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  fourth  domach,  at  which  place  the 
cuticle  terminates. 

The  food  that  is  found  in  the  third,  or  plicated  domach, 
is  didributed  amongd  the  different  fepta  in  a compreffed 
form.  It  has  the  confidence  of  thick  pade,  and  a pecu- 
liarly unpleafant  fmell. 

The  fourth  domach  is  called  the  red  bag , ( abomafum , fa- 
lifeus,  ventricuhu  intefinalis,  &c.)  It  lias  an  elongated  pyri- 
form fliape,  fomewhat  like  the  fimple  digedive  llcmach  of 
mammalia.  According  to  Mr.  Home,  it  meafures  in  the 
ox  about  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length  : its  internal  mem- 
brane has  eighteen  longitudinal  plicae  (nine  on  each  fide), 
beginning  at  its  orifice,  and  extending  about  twenty-two 
inches  in  the  cavity.  They  are  four  inches  broad,  and  in- 
creafe  very  much  the  internal . furface.  Beyond  thefe,  the 
inner  coat  forms  fome  ferpentine,  or  zig-zag  rugae.  The 
cavity  is  a little  enlarged  near  the  pylorus,  where  there  is 
a glandular  body,  which  blocks  up  the  pylorus  when  the 
parts  are  in  a contracted  date. 

The  domachs  of  the  other  ruminants  'with  horns  differ 
very  little  from  thofe  of  the  ox.  In  the  deer , the  paunch 
has  three  projections,  feen  externally,  which  correfpond  to 
as  many  dilatations  of  its  cavity.  In  the  deer,  Jlseep,  and 
antelope,  the  papillae,  and  other  eminences  of  the  inner  coat 
of  each  of  the  domachs,  are  lefs  emipent  than  they  are  in 
the  ox. 

The  domachs  of  the  camel,  although  agreeing  in  many 
refpeCts  with  thofe  above  deferibed,  differ  in  fome  points 
materially.  The  bed  defeription  of  thefe  domachs  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Home,  from  which  we  lhall  chiefly  borrow 
the  prefent  one. 

The  paunch  of  the  camel  is  divided  into  two  compart' 
ments,  on  its  poderior  fide,  by  a prominent  ridge,  or  column) 
compofed  of  mnfcle,  which  paffes  down  from  the  right  fide 
of  the  orifice  of  the  cefophagus.  This  column  forms  one 
fide  of  the  groove  that  proceeds  from  the  cardia  to  the 
orifice  of  the  fecond  domach,  and  it  is  continued  beyond 
that  to  the  lower  part  of  the  paunch.  Beneath  the  orifice 
of  the  fecond  domach  the  column  fends  off,  at  right  angles, 
from  its  left  fide,  eight  flrong  mufcular  bands,  which  after- 
wards form  curved  lines,  till  they  are  infenfibly  loff  in  the 
coats  of  the  domach.  Thefe  are  at  equal  didances  from 
each  other,  and  being  interfeCted,  in  a regular  way,  by 
tranfverfe  mufcular  fepta,  form  the  mufcular  parietes  of  a 
number  of  large  cells,  fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  back 
of  the  paunch.  There  isa  feries  of  twenty-one  fmaller  cells 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  extend  towards  the  right  fide  of 
the  paunch.  They  commence  on  the  right  of  the  chief  muf- 
cular column,  but  have  no  connection  with  it.  On  the  left 
fide  of  the  termination  of  the  cefophagus,  a broad  mufcular 
band  has  its  origin  from  the  coats  of  the  firll  domach,  and 
paffes  down  in  the  form  of  a fold  parallel  to  the  great  ridge 
already  deferibed,  and  w'ith  it  forms  the  groove  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  fecond  domach.  After  entering  this 
cavity,  it  takes  a new  direction,  pafiing  along  the  upper 


edge  of  it,  and  terminates  within  the  orifice  of  the  third 
domach. 

The  orifice  of  the  fecond  domach  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
fide  of  the  paunch : it  is  nearly  clofed  when  the  mufcular  band, 
which  paffes  through  it,  is  not  in  aCtion.  It  is  a pendulous 
bag,  in  which  there  are  twelve  rows  of  cells,  formed  by  as 
many  drong  mufcular  bands,  palling  in  a tranfverfe  direftion, 
and  interfered  by  weaker  mufcular  bands,  fo  as  to  form  the 
orifices  of  the  cells.  Above  thefe  cells,  and  between  them 
and  the  mufcle  which  paffes  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
domach,  is  a fmooth  furface  extending  from  the  orifice  of 
this  domach  to  the  termination  in  the  third. 

The  fecond  domach  of  the  camel  neither  receives  the 
folid  food  in  the  fird  indance,  as  in  the  ox,  nor  does  it  after- 
wards pafs  into  its  cavity  or  cellular  druCture.  The  food 
goes  fird  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  fird  llomach,  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  recefs  immediately  below 
the  entrance  of  the  cefophagus,  under  which  the  cells  are 
fituated,  is  kept  moid,  and  is  readily  returned  into  the 
mouth, s.along  the  gtoove  formed  for  that  purpofe,  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  drong  mufcle,  which  furrounds  this  part  of  the 
domach,  fo  that  the  cellular  portion  of  the  fird  itomach  in 
the  camel  performs  the  fame  office  as  the  fecond  in  the  rumi- 
nants nvith  horns.  While  the  camel  is  drinking,  the  aCtion  of 
the  mufcular  band  opens  the  orifice  of  the  lecond  domach, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  dire&s  the  water  into  it  ; and  when 
the  cells  of  that  cavity  are  full,  the  red  runs  off  into  the 
cellular  druCture  of  the  fird  domach  immediately  below, 
and  afterwards  into  the  general  cavity.  It  would  appear 
that  camels,  when  accudomed  to  go  journies  in  which  they 
are  kept  for  an  unufual  number  of  days  without  water, 
acquire  the  power  of  dilating  the  cells,  fo  as  to1  make  them 
contain  a more  than  ordinary  quantity  as  a fupply  for  their 
journey  ; at  lead  fuch  is  the  account  given  by  thofe  who 
have  been  in  Egypt. 

When  the  cud  has  been  chewed,  it  has  to  pafs  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  fecond  domach  before  it  can  reach  the 
third.  How  this  is  effeCted,  without  its  falling  into  the 
cellular  portion,  could  not  from  any  infpeCtion  of  dried  fpe- 
cimens  be  afeertained ; but  when  the  recent  domach  is 
examined,  the  mode  in  which  this  is  managed  becomes  ob- 
vious. At  the  time  that  the  cud  is  to  pafs  from  the  mouth, 
the  mufcular  band  contracts  with  fo  much  force,  that  it  not 
only  opens  the  orifice  of  the  fecond  domach,  but,  aCting  on. 
the  mouth  of  the  third,  brings  it  forwards  into  the  fecond, 
by  which  means  the  mufcular  ridges  that  feparate  the  rows 
of  cells  are  brought  clofe  together,  io  as  to  exclude  thefe 
cavities  from  the  canal  through  which  the  cud  paffes. 

It  is  this  very  curious  mechanifm  which  forms  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  domach  of  the  camel,  dromedary,  and 
lama,  fitting  them  to  live  in  the  fandy  deferts,  where  the 
fupplies  cf  water  are  fo  precarious. 

The  third  Jlomach  of  the  camel  is  very  fmall,  and  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  ox.  It  is  nearly  fpherical ; four  inches 
in  diameter  ; is  not  lined  with  cuticle ; nor  has  it  any  fepta 
projecting  into  it.  It  has  a honey-comb  appearance  upon 
its  internal  furface,  but  this  is  fo  flight  as  to  require  a clofe 
infpeCtion  to  perceive  it.  This  domach  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  food,  and  making  it 
pafs  by  fmall  portions  into  the  fourth  cavity  ; effects  which 
are  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  many  plies  of  the  ox,  in  a 
more  perfect  manner. 

The  fourth  Jlomach  of  the  camel  has,  for  a great  part  of  its 
length,  the  appearance  of  an  intedine  ; it  then  contrads 
partially,  and  the  lower  portion  has  a near  refemblance  in  its 
lhape  to  the  human  domach. 

The  whole  length  is  four  feet  four  inches:  when  laid  open, 
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the  internal  membrane  of  the  upper  portion  is  feen  to  be 
thrown  into  longitudinal  narrow  folds,  which  are  continued 
for  about  three  feet  of  its  length:  thefe  terminate  in  a 
welted  appearance : the  rugje  are  large,  as  in  the  ox , but  not 
fo  prominent,  nor  fo  ferpentine  in  their  courfe ; and  for  the 
lad  nine  inches  the  membrane  has  a villous  appearance,  as  in 
the  human  ftomach.  Clofe  to  the  pylorus  there  is  a glan- 
dular mafs  of  a conical  fhape,  the  larger  end  of  which  reds 
upon  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus.  The  fame  gland  exids  in 
the  ox,  but  it  is  not  fo  confpicuous  as  in  the  camel.  The 
aperture  of  the  pylorus  is  alfo  diminilhed,  by  the  ufual  an- 
nular projc&ion  of  the  coats.  Immediately  fucceeding  the 
pylorus,  there  is  a very  confiderable  globular  dilatation, 
appearing  like  a fifth  cavity  of  the  ftomach.  The  duode- 
num arifes  abruptly  from  one  fide  of  it. 

The  defeription  given  of  the  domachs  of  the  dromedary 
by  the  Parifian  diffe&ors,  is  fo  very  brief  and  imperfedt, 
that  fcarcely  any  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  it.  They 
deferibe  the  four  domachs  as  fucceeding  each  other  in  nearly 
the  fame  line.  The  third  as  being  very  long,  and  the 
fecond  as  containing  about  20  cells  for  holding  water. 

Cuvier  has  given  a very  excellent  defeription  of  the  rumi- 
nating domachs  of  the  lama,  as  he  found  them  in  an  indi- 
vidual that  had  been  born  dead.  The  age  is  very  neceflary 
to  bear  in  mind,  as  the  fize  and  even  internal  ftrudture  of 
the  different  cavities  of  the  ruminating  organs  are  much 
influenced  by  it.  Thus,  before  the  calf  or  lamb  begins  to 
feed  upon  grafs,  rumination  cannot  be  performed  ; the  milk 
paffes  immediately  into  the  digedive  domach,  the  groove 
always  forming  itfelf  into  a tube  during  the  adl  of  degluti- 
tion ; the  paunch  is  fmall,  and  the  fourih  domach  large  in 
relation  to  what  it  afterwards  becomes,  and  the  cells  and 
other  eminences  of  the  two  firll  domachs  are  comparatively 
flight. 

In  the  young  lama  diffedted  by  Cuvier,  the  paunch  had  an 
irregular  globular  figure,  being  elevated  upon  fome  parts, 
to  correfpond  with  pouches  or  dilatations  interiorly.  It 
was  larger  than  all  the  other  three  domachs  together  ; two 
of  the  pouches  contained  fquare  water-cells,  fimilar  to  thole 
of  the  camel;  one  pouch  had  fix  rows  of  cells,  each  con- 
taining about  12,  which  could  be  difeovered  externally,  by 
fome  fwellings  of  the  coats.  The  other  pouch  had  only 
five  fimilar  cells.  Between  this  pouch  and  the  cardia,  there 
was  a third  dilatation,  which  was  the  fmalled  of  all,  and 
exhibited  fome  folds  upon  its  inner  furface,  but  no  cells. 
The  remainder  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  paunch  had  fome 
irregular  folds,  which,  however,  generally  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion from  before  backwards. 

The  fecond  domach,  placed  anteriorly,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  paunch,  was  an  oval  bag,  divided  tranfverfely  by  eight 
principal  rows  of  cells,  which  were  divided  into  fmaller 
cells,  and  each  of  thefe  terminated  in  a gutter  grooved  in  a 
tranfverfe  diredtion,  which  was  prolonged  and  lod  in  the 
paunch. 

The  channel  leading  from  the  cefophagus  to  the  third 
ftomach,  was  diftinguifhed  by  a large  fold,  fuch  as  exids  in 

the  camel.  . 

The  third  ftomach  was  elongated  and  cylindrical ; its  in- 
ternal furface  exhibited  fome  longitudinal  folds,  united  to 
each  other  by  tranfverfe  ones.  Thefe  difappear  towards 

the  end. 

The  fourth  ftomach  was  not  feparated  by  any  contraction. 

It  was  wider  and  fliorter  than  the  third,  and  turned  back- 
wards upon  it.  Its  inner  furface  appeared  villous,  and  pre- 
fented  on  the  pofterior  part  fome  convolutions  and  irregular 
folds  near  the  pylorus.  A rounded  glandular  body  pro- 
jected into  the  cavity  at  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus,  which  it 
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completely  clofed  as  a valve.  Immediately  beyond  the 
pylorus  the  canal  was  dilated  into  a round  fac,  as  in  the 
camel. 

From  the  preceding  deferiptions  of  the  ftomachs  in  the 
camel  and  lama,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  chief  diftinftions  in 
the  ruminants  without  horns,  are  the  fecond  ftomach  being 
exclufively  defigned  for  a refervoir  of  water;  the  third 
being  a fort  of  afiirtant  digeftive  one : and  from  Cuvier’s 
diffedtion  of  the  lama,  we  may  fuppofe  the  paunch  of  that 
animal  is  nearly  as  large  before,  as  after  rumination  com- 
mences. Thefe  animals  have  long  been  known  to  carry  a 
quantity  of  water  in  their  ftomach,  which  was  only  mixed 
with  the  food  as  occafion  might  require.  This  water  is 
retained  in  the  cells  already  deferibed,  by  means  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  furrounding  their  orifices,  contracting  fo  as  to 
clofe  the  cells.  The  camel,  it  is  faid,  will  not  drink  every- 
day, but  when  it  does,  it  takes  in  between  fevdti  and  eight 
gallons  of  water.  All  that  found  in  the  cells  of  the  fecond 
ftomach  is  perfedtly  pure  and  limpid,  and  hence  it  is,  that 
the  animal  is  fometimes  killed  when  travelling  in  the  deferts, 
for  the  fake  of  the  water  in  its  ftomach. 

The  ftomachs  of  the  fouthern  lamantin,  and  of  the  cetacea , 
are  as  complicated  as  thofe  of  the  ruminant  animals,  al- 
though they  do  not  perform  the  fame  office. 

In  the  fouthern  lamantin  (tri  cheats  aufralis),  there  are  pro- 
perly two  ftomachs  with  appendages  from  them.  The  firft 
is  globular  in  its  figure,  but  longer  in  the  tranfverfe  direc- 
tion than  any  other.  It  receives  the  oefophagus  into  the 
middle  of  its  anterior  part.  The  internal  membrane  of  this 
ftomach  is  villous,  and  it  has  its  cavity  divided  into  two  at 
the  anterior  part,  by  a fold  which  is  on  the  right  of  the 
cardia.  There  is  a little  procefs  or  appendix  from  the  fide 
of  the  firft  ftomach,  the  orifice  leading  into  which  is  fo 
fmall,  that  no  food  can  pafs  into  it.  This  procefs  difeharges 
a liquor  into  the  ftomach,  and  (hould  therefore  be  confidered 
as  a gland.  The  fecond  ftomach  is  fmaller  than  the  firft, 
and  ol  a long  fhape  ; it  gives  origin  at  its  commencement 
to  two  little  procelfes  ; the  one  fuperior,  the  other  inferior 
The  internal  membrane  is  villous,  and  flightly  corrugated 
tranfverfely. 

Anatomills  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  ftomachs 
in  cetacea.  Cuvier  and  Blumenbach  reckon  four.  Hunter, 
on  the  contrary,  deferibed  five  in  the  porpoife,  grampus,  dol- 
phin, and  piked  whale,  and  feven  in  the  bottle-nofed  whale. 
This  difference  arifes  from  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are 
confidered,  and  not  upon  any  errors  of  obfervation  ; perhaps 
it  would  be  itill  more  proper  to  view  the  two  firft  cavities 
as  the  firft  and  fecond  ftomachs,  and  the  fubfequent  ones  as 
belonging  to  the  inteftinal  canal. 

The  firft  cavity  in  the  porpoife  is  a large  oval  bag,  into 
the  top  of  which  the  cefophagus  opens.  It  is  lined  with  a 
thick  cuticle.  The  other  opening  of  this  bag  is  near  the 
cefophageal  orifice,  or,  as  one  might  ftate  it,  in  the  ftioulder 
of  the  bag,  the  cefophagus  conftituting  the  neck.  It  feems 
not  improbable,  from  the  vicinity  of  thefe  two  apertures, 
that  food  may,  under  fome  circumftances,  pafs  from  the  cefo- 
phagus diredtly  into  the  fecond  ftomach.  The  communica- 
tion of  the  firft  and  fecond  ftomachs  is  extended  into  a ftiort 
canal,  into  which  the  cuticle  of  the  firft  paffes  and  abruptly 
terminates.  This  canal  is  corrugated  in  the  longitudinal 
direftion. 

The  fecond  ftomach  in  the'  porpoife  is  confiderably  lefs 
than  the  firft,  and  fituatedon  the  right  fide  of  it.  It  is  like- 
wife  an  oval  cavity,  but  dilated  or  rounded  at  the  ends. 

It  is  divided  upon  the  anterior  part  by  a deep  contraction, 
which  leaves  on  the  right  the  appearance  of  a diftindt 
cavjty.  This  portion  is  that  which  fome  anatomifts  have 
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confidered  as  the  third  ftomach.  The  internal  furface  is  in 
both  thefe  cavities  fmooth  and  fpongy,  without  cuticle,  and 
forms  rugs,  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  opening  into  the  fourth  cavity,  or  ftomach,  as  it  has 
been  confidered,  is  at  the  right  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  laft  defcribcd,  aVid  is  marked  bv  a decided  annular 
contradtion,  fimilar  to  a pylorus.  The  fourth  cavity  alfo 
refembles  exactly  an  inteftine.  It  makes  three  ferpentine 
turns,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  fide  of  an  oval  fac,  of 
an  inconfiderable  fize,  which  is  the  fourth  Jlomach  of  fome 
authors,  or  the  fifth  of  others.  The  coats  of  this  cavity 
are  thin,  fmooth  internally,  and  tinged  with  bile,  as  it  is 
into  it,  that  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  dudfs  open,  which  is 
a ftrong  reafon,  in  addition  to  the  form  of  thefe  parts,  for 
confidering  all,  except  the  two  firft  ftomachs,  as  belonging  to 
the  inteftine.  At  the  place  where  the  contradlion  and  pro- 
jedlion  of  the  coats  inwards  form  the  fecond  ftomach  into 
two  cavities  in  the  grampus,  we  have  found  two  glandular 
mattes.  They  are  like  roundifh  cakes  in  the  coats  ; the  one 
meafures  about  feven  inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  the  other 
about  four  inches.  There  are  fome  ragged  irregular  de- 
prefiions  upon  the  inner  furface,  correfponding  to  thefe 
glands,  which  appear  to  be  the  outlets  of  mucous  follicles 
upon  a very  large  feale.  The  glandular  cakes,  therefore, 
probably  take  the  place  of  the  pyloric  glands  in  other 
animals. 

The  projections  of  the  inner  coat  in  the  ftomachs  of  the 
whales,  are  much  more  remarkable  than  in  the  porpoife  or 
grampus  the  rugx  are  very  eminent,  and  in  fome  there  is  a 
ftrong  reticulation  on  the  inner  membrane  that  projects  into 
folds,  which  are  indented  into  each  other. 

In  deferibing  the  ftomachs  of  fome  mammalia,  we  have 
mentioned  the  exiftence  of  cuticle  and  glands,  when  thefe 
happened  to  have  occurred  along  with  other  peculiarities. 
Thefe  points  of  ftrufture  are,  however,  fo  remarkable  in 
other  inftances,  that  they  deferve  a diftindt  confideration. 

The  cuticle  of  the  csfophagus  is  extended  for  fome  way 
into  the  ftomachs  of  feveral  of  the  faltigrade  animals,  gene- 
rally covering  a little  more  than  the  great  end,  and  termi- 
nating by  a prominent  denticulated  edge,  as  inftances  of 
which  we  may  mention  fome  of  the  rat  kind.  There  is 
fome  cuticle  alfo  in  the  ftomach  of  the  hanguroo,  the  common 
hog,  and  the  pecari.  The  cuticular  covering  of  the  great 
end  exifts  in  all  the  fo/ipeda,  whofe  ftomachs  are  otherwife 
very  fimple  in  form  and  ftrudture.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
portion  of  the  cavity  which  is  covered  by  cuticle,  is  incapa- 


refervoir. 


The  glands  that  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice  in  the 
preceding  account  cf  the  digeftive  organs,  were  generally 
fituated  at  the  pylorus,  and  were  not  very  remarkable  as 
to  fize  ; but  fome  mammalia  have  a glandular  apparatus  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  winch  is  very  curious. 

In  the  beaver  there  is  a large  oval  mafs  of  glands  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  cefophageal  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  It  con- 
lifts  interiorly  of  a number  of  cells,  decreafing  in.  fize,  and 
uniting  with  each  other  from  the  furface  next  the  infide  of 
the  ftomach.  It  pours  out  its  liquor  into  the  ftomach 
through  a number  of  irregularly-fhaped  holes.  Mr.  Home 
reckons  32  of  thefe  holes,  which  he  itates  to  be  arranged 
upon  three  ridges,  on  the  furface  of  the  gland  next  the  in- 
fide of  the  ftomach  ; nine  on  each  fide  of  a middle  ridge, 
and  feven  on  each  of  the  lateral  ridges. 

The  glandular  ftrucfture  of  the  heaver's  ftomach  has  been 
long  known,  and  was  confidered  the  only  inftance  of  the 
kind ; but  a fimilar  apparatus  was  difcqvered  feveral  years 
ago  in  the  ftomach  of  the  common  dormoufe  by  Mr.  Ma- 
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cartney.  The  cefophagus,  juft  before  its  entrance  into  the 
ftomach,  makes  a ferpentine  turn,  and  at  that  place  becomes 
greatly  enlarged,  and  furrounded  by  a cellular  glandular 
ilru&ure.  The  cells  produce  on  the  fuperficies  of  the 
gland  a number  of  flight  elevations,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a mulberry.  The  entire  fize  of  the  gland  is, 
however,  about  that  of  a pea.  The  cefophagus,  before 
it  enters  the  gland,  would  fca_cely  receive  a pin  ; and  after 
the  dilatation  in  the  gland,  it  again  contra&s  in  a de- 
gree, where  it  opens  into  the  ftomach.  The  openings  of 
the  gland  into  the  cefophagus  are  much  fewer  and  larger 
in  proportion  than  they  are  in  the  heaver,  fo  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  ftrudture  can  be  feen  by  looking  at  the 
interior  furface,  if  the  part  be  diftended  or  fpread  out. 
This  gland  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  bulbus  glandu- 
lofus  of  birds,  than  any  fimilar  ftrudture  does  in  the  clafs 
mammalia.  In  Mr.  Home’s  account  of  this  gland,  he  ap- 
pears to  claim  the  difcovery  of  the  internal  ftru&ure,  al- 
though preparations  and  drawings  of  both  the  external  and 
internal  appearances  were  annually  fhewn  by  Mr.  Macartney 
at  his  lectures,  for  feven  years  before  Mr.  Home  wrote  upon 
the  fubjecf. 

In  the  wombat,  there  is  a glandular  mafs  that  occupies  a 
great  part  of  the  fmall  curvature  of  the  ftomach,  which 
almoft  exatfly  refembles  the  glands  in  the  heaver.  There  are 
many  irregular-fhaped  openings  on  the  inner  furface,  within- 
which  are  imaller  openings  or  cells..  A very  fine  plate  of  this 
itrudture  has  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1808. 

A pcrfeftly  fimilar  apparatus  was  found  by  Cuvier  in  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  ftomach  of  the  pangolin  (manis  penta- 
daflyla).  The  ftomach  of  this  animal  is  alfo  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  great  thicknefs  of  the  coats  towards  the 
pylorus,  which  appears  to  operate  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
gizzards  of  birds,  for  the  pangolin-  fwallows  fmall  ftones  and 
gravel. 

The  ornithorhynchus  hyfirix  is  Jikewife  reported  to  take  ' 
fand  into  its  ftomach.  Thefe  extraneous  fubftances,  in  both 
cafes,  are,  no  doubt,  dcligned  to  triturate  the  food,  and  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  teeth  in  thefe  animals. 

Cuvier  deferibes  in  the  northern  lamantin  ( trichecus  bore- 
alls'),  an  oval  gland,  as  large  as  the  human  head.  It  is 
placed  near  the  cardia,  and  appears  to  pofiefs  exactly  the 
lame  ftrudlure  with  thofe  above-mentioned.  The  fluid  fe- 
creted  is  a whitilh  colour.  Cuvier  fuppofes,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  probability,  that  the  fmall  appendix  of  the 
firft  ftomach  in  the  fouthern  lamantin  correlponds  to  this 
gland..  The  appendix  is  evidently  defigned  for  fecreting  3 
fluid,  and  not  retaining  the  food  from  the  alliance  between 
the  two  animals,  therefore,  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that 
the  appendix  and  gland  perform  fimilar  offices. 

The  ufe  of  the  cardiac  glands  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  for  furnifhing  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  gaftric  fluid, 
and  Mr..  Home  endeavours  to  prove  that  fimilar  glajids,  upon 
a fmaller  feale,  exit!  in  all  ftomachs.  There  are,  however, 
iome  reafons  for  queftioning  this  opinion.  The  ftruefure  of 
thefe  cardiac  glands,  and  of  thofe  fmall  glandular  pores 
that  are  generally  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  mammalia,  more 
nearly  refembles  that  of  mucous  follicles  than  any  other 
fecrotory  apparatus.  The  fluid  fnrnifhed  by  the  glands  of 
the  ftomach  is  in  every  refpedt  fimilar  to  the  mucus  ot  the 
inteftines.  The  fituation  of  the  cardiac  glands,  alfo,  is  not 
the  moil  favourable  for  the  application  of  a digeftive  fluid, 
it  being  immediately  adjoining  that  portion  of  the  ftomach 
which  receives  the  fopd  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  in  which  it 
is  depofited  for  fome  time,  as  a refervoir  in  certain  fpt-cies. 
The  cardiac  glands  might  be  fuppofed,  perhaps  with  greater 
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propriety,  to  be  defigned  for  the  fecretion  of  a fluid  capa- 
ble of  macerating  and  preparing  the  food  for  digeltion,  in- 
ftead  of  a really  folvent  or  affimilating  liquor. 

Plates  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia, 
are  intended  to  exhibit  the  ftrudture  of  the Jlomach.  Fig.  2. 
Plate  JI.  reprefents  the  ftomach  in  the  ferret,  as  an  example 
of  the  form  of  this  organ  in  the  carnivorous  mammalia. 
Fig.  3,  of  the  fame  plate,  is  the  ftomach  of  the  garden fquir- 
rel  of  Pennant  ( myoxus  nitela)  : a is  the  cefophagus  ; b,  the 
inteftine  arifingclofe  to  it;  c,  the  globular  ftomach.  Fig.  4. 
exhibits  the  ftomach  of  the  omithorhynchus  paradoxus,  which 
is  feledted  on  account  of  the  Angularity  of  its  form  : a,  the 
cefophagus;  b,  the  inteftine;  c,  the  bottle-fhaped  ftomach  ; d, 
the  biliary  duel.  Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  double  ftomach  of  the 
hamjler  : a,  the  cefophagus  ; b,  the  cardiac  half  or  portion  of 
the  ftomach,  much  turned  up  at  the  left  end  ; c,  the  pyloric 
half  of  the  ftomach,  exhibiting  three  dilated  parts  ; d , the 
duodenum.  Fig.  6.  fhews  the  ftomach  of  the  great  hanguroo  : 
a indicates  the  cefophagus;  b,  the  cardiac  portion  of  the 
ftomach,  at  the  left  extremity  of  which  are  feen  two  pre- 
cedes, c and  d.  At  the  doubling  of  the  pyloric  portion  e, 
are  alfo  feen  two  proceffes  like  cxca,  which  are  pointed  out 
by  the  letters  f and  The  pylorus  is  Ihewn  by  the  letter  b. 
Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  fhape  of  the  digeftive  organ  in  the 
vampyre  bat : a is  the  cefophagus  ; b,  the  dilated  part,  by 
which  that  tube  communicates  with  the  ftomach;  c,  the  car- 
diac end  of  the  ftomach  ; d,  d,  the  two  convolutions  of  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  ftomach  ; e,  the  duodenum.  Fig.  S. 
exhibits  the  external  form  of  the  ftomach  in  the  two-toed 
Jloth : a is  the  cefophagus  ; b,b,b,  indicate  the  elevations 
upon  the  furface  of  the  cardiac  or  firft  divifion  of  the  fto- 
mach, that  are  produced  by  the  three  cavities  into  which 
it  is  feparated  internally  ; c,  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
ftomach.  Fig.  1.  Plate  III.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia, 
reprefents  a view  of  the  firft  ftomach  or  paunch  of  the  camel, 
laid  open  on  the  anterior  part  to  expofe  its  internal  ftrudture 
and  communication  with  the  fecoud  ftomach  : a is  the  cefo- 
phagus; b b,  the  longitudinal  ridge,  dividing  the  cavity  into 
two  compartments;  c c,  the  mufcle  which  pafles  to  the  third 
ftomach  ; d,  the  opening  into  the  fecond  ftomach  ; e e,  the 
mufcular  cells  on  the  right  fide  of  the  cavity  ; f f,  the  larger 
cells  on  the  left  fide,  the  water  of  which  ferves  to  moiften  the 
food  lying  over  them,  and  to  make  it  of  a fit  confidence  to 
be  regurgitated  into  the  mouth,  along  the  canal  formed  by 
the  longitudinal  ridge,  and  the  mufcle  going  to  the  third 
ftomach ; gg,  a broad  mufcular  band  feparating  the  cellular 
ftrudture  into  two  portions.  Fig.  2,  of  the  fame  plate,  ex- 
hibits a pollerior  view  of  the  four  ftomachs  of  the  camel,  in 
which  the  firft  is  unopened,  but  the  fucceeding  three  are  cut 
open,  and  preferved  in  three  relative  fituations  to  the  firft 
ftomach  ; a is  the  cefophagus  ; b b,  point  out  the  pollerior 
furfaces  of  the  firft  'ftomach  in  a diftended  ftate  ; c (hews 
the  communication  between  the  firft  and  fecond  ftomachs; 
d d,  the  mufcle  running  along  its  upper  part  to  terminate  in 
the  orifice  of  the  third  ftomach.  This  mufcle,  when  it  adts 
with  its  greateft  force,  brings  forward  the  orifice  of  the 
third  ftomach  nearly  clofe  to  that  of  the  fecond,  and  by  fo 
doing,  (huts  up  the  rows  of  ceils  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ca- 
vity, fo  that  no  part  of  the  folid  food  can  pafs  into  them  ; 
t,  e,  the  rows  of  cells  which  form  a refervoir  for  the  water  ; f, 
the  opening  leading  into  the  third  ftomach  ; the  cavity  of 
that  ftomach  ; h,  the  orifice  of  the  fourth  ftomach  ; i i,  the 
longitudinal  plicae  of  the  fourth  ftomach  ; k l,  the  rugous 
ftrudture  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  cavity  ; /,  the  glan- 
dular projections  oppofed  to  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus ; m, 
the  pylorus ; n,  the  dilatation  or  membranous  cavity  between 
the  pylorus  and  duodenum  ; 0,  the  duodenum. 


Fig.  3.  Plate  III.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  is  defigned 
to  fhew  the  directions  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  run 
upon  the  orifices  and  Tides  of  the  cells  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
ftomachs  of  the  camel.  The  cells  of  the  left  fide  of  the  firft 
ftomach  are  employed  as  examples,  on  account  of  their  being 
the  largelt,  and  their  mufcles  the  molt  diltinCt,  but  the  fame 
ftruCture  exifts  in  the  cells  of  the  fecond  ftomach  alfo  ; a a, 
the  longitudinal  ridge,  to  Ihew  its  mufcular  ftruCture,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  fibres  go  off,  to  furnifti  the  orifices  of 
the  cells  ; bbb  b point  out  the  courfe  of  the  fibres  going 
from  cell  to  cell  to  clofe  their  orifices  ; c,  c,  the  mufcular 
fibres,  by  means  of  which  the  cells  throw  out  their  contents. 
In  Plate  IV.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  fg.  1.  is  a view 
of  the  internal  furface  of  the  ftomach  in  the  rat : a is  the 
portion  of  the  ftomach  over  which  the  cuticle  of  the  cefo- 
phagus is  continued.  This  cuticular  coat  terminates  in  an 
eminent  puckered  border;  b,  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
ftomach.  This  figure  is  of  the  natural  fize. 

Fig.  2.  of  the  fame  plate,  exhibits  the  external  appearance 
of  the  ftomach  of  the  dormoufe  of  the  natural  fize,  feen  pof- 
teriorly:  a,  the  cefophagus ; b,  the  gland,  feen  full,  on  account 
of  the  curvature  which  the  cefophagus  makes  before  it  enters 
the  ftomach.  Fig.  3.  is  a view  of  the  cellular  ftrudture  of 
the  gland,  which  is  expofed  by  flitting  the  part  open  ; a por- 
tion of  the  ftomach  is  left  with  the  gland.  Fig.  4.  fhews  the 
ftomach  of  the  wombat,  lefs  than  the  natural  fize,  and  inverted, 
to  expofe  the  internal  appearance  and  foramina  of  the  car- 
diac gland.  The  inner  furface  of  the  ftomach  difplays  fome 
reticulated  lines  at  the  great  end,  from  which  longitudinal 
lines  are  extended  towards  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  ftomach ; 
a , the  oefophagus,  covered  with  cuticle  ; b,  the  gland.  Fig.  5, 
of  the  fame  plate,  fhews  the  ftomach  of  the  porpoife,  of 
courfe  much  lefs  than  natural : a is  the  cefophagus  ; b,  the 
firft  ftomach  or  refervoir  of  the  food;  c is  the  fecond  ftomach  ; 
d is  a portion  of  it,  diltinguilhed  on  this  fide  by  a fiffure, 
which  fome  have  confidered  as  feparating  it  into  a third 
ftomach;  e is  the^inteftine-fhaped  ftomach,  which  we  are  dif- 
pofed  to  admit  as  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  ; f is  the 
laft  ftomach,  or,  as  we  fuppofe,  the  dilated  part  of  the  duo- 
denum for  receiving  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  fluids  ; g is 
the  inteflinal  canal. 

Intcfines. — It  may  be  ftated  as  a general  obfervation,  from 
which  there  are  fcarcely  any  exceptions,  that  the  capacity  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  af- 
fimilating  the  kind  of  food  ufed  by  the  animal.  It  is,  there- 
fore, greateft  of  all  in  thofe  animals  that  live  upon  raw, 
fibrous,  or  woody  vegetables  ; lefs  in  thofe  that  confume 
fucculent  or  cooked  vegetables  ; lefs  ftill  in  thofe  that  eat 
animal  food  occafionally ; and  leaft  of  all  in  thofe  that  fub- 
fift  exclufively  upon  flefh,  fowl,  and  eggs. 

It  fhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  length  of 
the  inteflinal  canal  by  no  means  determines  the  extent  of 
the  digeftive  apparatus.  The  length  fhould  always  be  cal- 
culated in  reference  to  the  width  in  general  of  the  inteftines  ; 
the  dilatation  of  particular  parts,  and  the  extenfion  of  their 
internal  furfaces  by  folds  or  valves.  The  complication  of 
the  ftomach,  and  the  perfedtion  of  the  organs  of  maitica- 
tion,  fhould  alfo  be  confidered  as  influencing  any  conclufion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  length  of  the  inteflinal  canal. 

In  the  truly  carnivorous  mammalia,  the  whole  tradt  of  the 
inteftines  ufually  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body,  only  in 
the  ratio  of  three,  four,  or  five  to  one.  In  the  great  bat 
( vefpertilio  notlula,)  the  inteftines  are  but  twice  the  length  of 
the  animal.  The  proportion  of  the  circumference  to  the 
length  of  the  inteftine,  in  this  fpecies  of  bat,  is  as  one  to 
twenty-eight.  In  the  hyana,  the  inteflinal  canal  is  eight  times 
longer  than  the  body,  but  then  the  proportion  of  the  cir- 
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cumference  to  the  length  of  the  fmall  inteftine,  is  as  one  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  ; that  of  the  cxcum  as  four  to  nine  ; 
and  that  of  the  colon  and  re&um,  taken  together,  as  one  to 
fix. 

In  the  human  fubjeil,  the  length  of  the  inteftines  is  fix  or 
feven  times  that  of  the  body. 

In  the  monkey  tribe,  this  proportion  varies  from  five  to 
eight. 

In  the  lemur  genus,  with  the  exception  of  the  loris,  the 
inteftines  vary  from  four  to  fix  times  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  lemurs,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  have  a larger  cxcum 
than  the  monkey  kind.  The  loris  have  ftill  fhorter  inteftines 
in  proportion  to  their  body  ; but  the  latter  is  very  long. 

Among!!  the  cheiropterous  mammalia,  the  vampyre  bat  has 
the  inteftine  about  feven  lengths  of  its  body.  It  has  a com- 
plicated ftomach  and  no  cxcum. 

In  the  greateft  number  of  the  plantigrade  quadrupeds,  the 
inteftines  have  a confiderable  length.  This  is  counteracted 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  canal,  and  the  want  of  a cxcum. 
The Jhrenus  have  the  inteftines  (hort,  and  in  other  refpefts 
like  the  carnivorous  digitigrade  mammalia. 

In  the  herbivorous  faltigrade , the  length  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  confiderable,  befides  the  addition  of  caeca,  but 
in  the  rat  genus,  which  live  on  a mixed  food,  the  length  of 
the  inteftines  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  monkies. 

The  inteftines  are  (hort  in  the  edentata,  and  very  much  fo 
in  the  tardigrada,  which  fcems  hard  to  explain,  as  they  want 
the  cxcum,  and  live,  neverthclefs,  upon  vegetable  matters. 
Cuvier  fuppofes  that  the  gaftric  juice  may  be  particularly 
active  in  the  tardigrade  animals. 

The  echidna  has  the  inteftines  feven  times  its  own  length. 
In  the  armadillos  they  are  only  five  lengths  of  the  body. 

In  the  elephant,  the  inteftinal  canal  is  only  feven  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  but  it  is  very  wide.  In  the  hippopotamus 
it  is  nine  times  as  long  as  the  body.  In  the  daman  it  is 
about  the  fame. 

The  ruminating  quadrupeds  have  the  longeft  inteftinal 
canal  of  all.  In  the  ram  it  is  twenty-fever;  lengths  of  the 
body. 

The  folipeda  have  the  inteftines  about  eight  to  ten  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  but  the  want  of  extent  is  amply  made  up 
bv  the  prodigious  volume  of  the  cxcum  and  colon. 

' The  feal,  although  fupported  by  animal  food,  has  the  in- 
teftinal  canal  eighteen  times  as  long  as  its  body,  the  diame- 
ter, however,  is  fmall,  and  its  ftomach  is  very  fimple,  and 
its  teeth  incapable  of  minutely  dividing  its  food. 

The  fouthern  lamantin  ( irichccus  aujlralis)  has  the  intef- 
tines only  about  fix  lengths  of  its  body,  although  it  lives 
upon  vegetables  ^ but  it  lias  a complicated  ftomacb  furnillied 
with  a large  gland. 

The  cetacea  have  a long  alimentary  canal,  but  it  is  very 
narrow,  and  wants  the  cxcum.  In  the  grampus  we  found  the 
lar<re  blood-veffels,  as  the  vena  cava  and  poitx,  and  the  aorta, 
to  be  nearly  the  fame  width  of  the  inteftine. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  occafional  difference  between 
the  length  of  the  inteftines  in  the  wild  and  tame  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus.  Thus,  in  the  'wild  boar,  the  body  bears 
the  proportion  to  the  inteftines  of  I to  9 ; in  the  hog,  of 
I to  13.5  ; in  the  wild  cat,  it  is  as  1 to  3 ; and  in  the  do- 
mejlic  cat,  as  1 to This  proportion  is  different  in  the 
wild  and  tame  rabbits  ; the  former  has  it  2s  1 to  11.4,  the 
latter  as  1 to  9.3. 

Cuvier  has  given  a very  full  table  of  the  proportionate 
lengths  of  the  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
alfo  of  their  circumference,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  “ Ana- 
4omie  comparee,”  to  which  we  ftiall  refer  the  reader. 

The  length  of  tlie  whole  inteftinal  canal,  in  relation  to  that 


of  the  animal,  is  greater  in  mammalia  than  in  the  other 
claffes  of  animals.  This  unqueftionably  becomes  neceffary 
from  the  food  undergoing  a more  tedious  procefs  of  afiimi- 
lation,  but  it  likewife  depends  in  a degree  on  the  more 
elongated  form  of  the  body.  This  obfervation  particularly 
applies  to  JiJhes,  in  who  n the  tail  becomes  incorporated  with 
the  general  figure  of  the  animal.  To  calculate  the  relation 
of  the  inteftinal  canal  to  the  body,  the  capacity  of  the  one, 
in  all  directions,  fhould  be  compared  with  the  entire  bulk 
of  the  other.  The  length  and  the  width  alfo  of  the  great 
inteftines  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  fmall  inteftines  of 
mammalia  than  in  any  other  clafs.  It  is  in  thefe  animals 
that  the  terms  of  great  and  fmall  inteftines  are  only  indeed 
appropriate. 

The  great  and  fmall  inteftines  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
length  in  the  faltigrade  quadrupeds ; fometimes  the  former  are 
even  longer  ; for  inftance,  in  the  paca , the  length  of  the 
fmall  inteftines  is  to  that  of  the  great,  as  1 to  1.3,  and  in  the 
water-rat,  as  1 to  1.2.  In  the  hamjler  and field  rat,  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  proportion  of  2 to  t,  and  in  the  Norway  rat 
and  common  moufe  the  fmall  inteftines  are  four  times  the 
length  of  the  great. 

In  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  there  is  not  a great  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  two  divifions  of  the  inteftine  in 
general.  What  there  is,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  fmall 
inteftines,  but  it  fhould  be  recollected  that  the  great  intef- 
tines are  commonly  wide  in  thefe  tribes  of  quadrupeds. 

In  the  omnivorous  quadrupeds,  the  fmall  inteftines  exceed 
the  great  in  length  fomevvhat  more,  although  the  great  are 
not  fo  much  dilated  as  in  the  large  herbivorous  fpecies. 

But  it  is  in  the  carnivorous  tribes  that  the  fmall  inteftines 
are  very  materially  longer  than  the  great.  Thus,  in  the  lion 
and  jaguara,  they  bear  the  proportion  of  -6  to  1 ; in  the 
dog  and  wolf,  5 to  1 ; in  the  hyena,  6.2  to  1,  &c.  In  fome 
monkies,  and  in  the  human  fulfil,  they  are  alfo  about  j to  i, 
but  this  is  in  a degree  counteracted  by  the  width  of  the 
great  inteftines. 

We  Hull  now  proceed  to  the  defeription  of  the  forms  and 
ftruCture  of  the  inteftines  in  mammalia,  which  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary to  treat  a little  in  detail. 

The  inteftinal  canal  of  the  monkey  kind  approaches  in  ge- 
neral ftruCture  that  of  the  human  fubjeCt.  In  the  ourang- 
outang,  there  are  both  a cxcum  and  an  appendix  vermiformis, 
as  in  man  ; but  in  the  other  fpecies  of  monkey  the  latter  is 
wanting.  The  cxcum  of  the  oiwang-outang,  according  to 
the  lvprefentation  given  of  it  in  Ty Ion’s  Anatomy  of  the 
pigmy,  does  not  projeCt  much  out  of  the  line  of  the  intef- 
tine ; but  in  the  other  fpecies  of  fimia , the  cxcum  forms 
more  of  a cul-de-fac  than  in  man,  except  the  gibbon  or  long- 
armed  ape.  The  Parifian  diffeCtors  deferibe  the  cxcum  of 
the  fapajous,  or  the  fubgenus  calliirix,  as  being  two  inches 
and  a half  long  and  one  inch  wide  at  the  origin,  after 
which  it  becomes  fmaller,  and  ends  in  a pointed  manner. 
They  likewife  deferibe  fome  valves  on  the  infide  of  the 
colon  of  the  fapajous,  fimilar  to  thofe  found  in  the  colon  of 
the  of  rich. 

The  lemurs  have  the  cxcum  more  elongated  than  the 
monkies.  In  the  lemur  macaco,  the  colon  is  much  wider  in 
the  beginning  than  the  fmall  inteftines,  but  afterwards  be- 
comes rather  lefs.  The  cxcum  is  wider  than  the  latter  at 
its  origin,  but  becomes  gradually  fmaller  at  the  end.  It  is 
a confiderable  length,  and  forms  many  fpiral  convolution::, 
and  has  a good  deal  the  appearance  of  a coiled  worm.  In 
the  tardigrade  and  fender  lemurs,  the  parietes  of  the  intef- 
tinal canal  are  thin,  and  dilated  at  intervals  into  facs  ; the 
cxcum  is  long  and  but  little  dilated.  The  lemur  tarfus  of 
Pallas  has  the  great  and  fmall  inteftines  about  an  equal 
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width,  except  the  caecum,  which  is  long  and  prodigioufly 
dilated. 

In  the  galeopithecus , the  fir  ft  portion  of  the  colon  and  the 
caecum  have  three  longitudinal  bands,  which  throw  them  into 
numerous  and  regular  facs.  This  faccu'ated  part  of  the 
gut  is  very  wide  compared  with  the  reft.  The  fmall  intef- 
tine  opens  into  it  at  a right  angle,  about  half  way  between 
the  extremity  of  the  caecum  and  the  termination  of  the  di- 
lated and  facculated  part  of  the  colon,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  caecum. 

The  bats  have  the  great  and  fmall  inteftines  nearly  of  the 
fame  width,  and  the  internal  coat  has  no  tranfverfe  lolds 
or  valvulse  conniventes.  It  has  merely  villi  on  the  furface, 
which  decline  as  ufual  in  the  great  inteftines.  They  have 
no  caecum,  but  fometimes  a flight  projection  at  the  origin 
of  the  colon.  The  vampyre  bat  has  the  firft  part  of  the 
canal  wider  than  the  reft,  and  with  very  thin  coats.  It  is 
more  contracted  and  has  thicker  coats  in  the  redtum,  in 
which  there  are  alfo  fome  longitudinal  folds  internally. 

The  carnivorous  plantigrade  quadrupeds,  except  the  ichneu- 
mons, have  the  inteftinal  canal  nearly  of  the  fame  width 
throughout.  In  general  the  coats  of  the  redlum  are  thicker 
than  in  the  other  parts,  and  there  are  fome  longitudinal  folds 
in  it.  There  is  no  caecum,  but  at  the  part  correfponding  to  it 
there  is  a row  of  mucous  glands  upon  one  fide  of  the  intef- 
tine.  The  internal  coat  of  the  canal  is  more  or  lefs  villous 
in  the  different  genera.  In  the  mole,  for  inftance,  the  villi  are 
fhort  ; in  the  hedge  hog  they  are  long  in  the  fmall  inteftines. 
The  ichneumons  have  a fmall  procefs  at  the  origin  of  the 
colon,  which  Cuvier  terms  a caecum,  but  which  ought  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  to  be  called  an  appendix  vermiformis.  In  the 
figure  he  has  given  of  this  part  in  the  Egyptian  ichneumons, 
it  appears  a good  deal  lefs  than  the  fmall  inteftine,  which 
is  itfelf  not  half  the  diameter  of  the  colon.  Hedwig  de- 
feribes  the  inteftines  of  the  bear  as  having  long  and  handfome 
villi. 

Amongft  the  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  the  genu3 
rr.ujlela  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  want  of  a caecum.  The  otter 
has  a flight  dilatation  at  the  place  where  the  caecum  might 
be.  The  inner  membrane  is  finely  villous  in  the  fmall  intef- 
tine. This  appearance  diminifties  towards  the  part  of  the 
canal  correfponding  to  the  great  inteftine,  and  is  again  to  be 
found  near  the  anus.  The  row  or  llripe  of  mucous  glands, 
which  is  ufually  oblerved  to  cover  a confiderable  extent  of 
the  fide  of  the  canal  at  the  origin  of  the  colon,  is  very 
linking  in  this  genus. 

'I’he  other  digitigrade  carnivora  have  always  more  or  lefs 
of  cul-de-fac  at  the  origin  of  the  colon.  Their  great  in- 
teftines are  however  fhort,  and  without  any  facs  or  dilatations 
by  which  the  progrefs  of  the  food  is  retarded  through  them. 
There  are,  likewife,  no  valvulae  conniventes  in  the  fmall  intef- 
tines, but  the  inner  coat  has  fine  villi.  The  genus  viverra 
has  a Ihort  (lender  caecum,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ichneumon. 
The  fmall  inteftine  has  an  oblique  or  a valvular  opening,  and 
the  inner  coat  exhibits  at  that  place  fome  marked  longitu- 
dinal folds. 

In  the  genus  Jelis,  the  fmall  inteftines  have  a much  lefs 
diameter  than  the  others.  The  villi  are  very  evident,  in  fome 
fpecies  particularly.  In  the  lion  the  villi  are  long  and  float- 
ing. The  caecum  in  this  genus  is  fhort,  and  terminates  in  an 
obtufe  cone,  of  which  the  coats  are  thick,  and  contain  many 
mucous  glands.  There  are  fome  longitudinal  rugae  towards 
the  end  of  the  colon,  and  in  the  re&um. 

In  the  dog  kind,  the  villi  of  the  fmall  inteftines  are  long. 
The  caecum  forms  fome  curves,  which  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  fide  of  the  fmall  inteftine,  by  means  of  the  cel- 
lular fubftance,  which  renders  the  paffage  of  any  fubftanccs 
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through  it  more  difficult.  There  are  fome  longitudinal  folds 
in  the  great  inteftines,  as  in  the  cats.  The  whole  canal  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  width. 

The  coats  of  the  inteftinal  canal  are  thin  in  the  hyeena. 
Their  diameter  continues  to  increale  from  the  pylorus  to  the 
caecum.  The  latter  is  long  and  narrow,  and  has  a rounded 
termination. 

In  the  pedimanous  or  marfupial  animals,  there  is  fome  va- 
riety in  the.  inteftinal  canal.  The  Virginian  opojfum  has  the 
fmall  inteftine  a third  lefs  than  the  great : they  have  fine 
villi  interiorly  : there  are  no  rugae  or  valvulae.  The  caecum 
is  not  long,  and  appears  to  be  a prolongation  of  the  colon. 
In  the  marmofe  or  murine  opojfum,  the  fmall  and  great  intef. 
tines  are  about  the  fame  diameter : they  have  fome  con- 
tractions. In  the  cayopollin,  or  Mexican  opojfum , the  duode- 
num is  wider  than  the  reft  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  The  caecum 
is  long,  ftraight,  and  twifted  in  a fpiral  manner.  The  colon 
is  larger  at  the  origin  than  elfewhere.  The  brotvn  phalanger 
( didclphis  orient alis)  has  the  fmail  inteftines  one-third  lefs  in 
diameter  than  the  great.  The  caecum  is  very  long,  wide, 
and  formed  into  numerous  facculi  along  the  fides,  and  termi- 
nates in  a fmalL  canal,  which  Cuvier  confiders  a fpecies  of 
appendix  vermiformis. 

In  the  hanguroo  rat,  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  are  thin. 
The  fmall  guts  have  the  internal  membrane  without  villi, 
but  it  is  thrown  into  very  fine  folds,  which  form  zig-zags 
tranfverfely  : the  caecum  is  fliort,  wide,  and  round.  The 
colon  is  very  large  at  its  origin. 

In  the  large  hanguroo  the  inteftinal  canal  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  The  diameters  of  the 
fmall  inteftines  diminifh  gradually  from  the  duodenum  to  the 
ileum.  Their  inner  furface  is  without  ruga;,  but  is  vil- 
lous. The  cxcurn  is  capacious,  very  long*  and  is  faccu- 
lated by  two  longitudinal  bands,  which  alfo  extend  for  fome 
way  upon  the  colon,  producing  the  fame  effedl  upon  it.  The 
great  inteftine  afterwards  becomes  narrow.  The  facculated 
portion  of  the  colon  has  irregular  folds  internally,  and  there 
are  fome  flight  longitudinal  ruga;  in  the  remainder  of  the 
great  gut.  The  inteftines  of  the  hanguroo  refemble  thofe 
of  the faltigrade  quadrupeds,  in  which  tribe  we  have  placed 
it  in  our  clafiification. 

In  the  phafcolomys,  or  marfupial  rat  of  New  Holland,  which 
alfo  fhould  be  claffed  with  the  faltigrade  quadrupeds,  the 
whole  tract  of  the  inteftines,  even  the  caecum,  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  width.  The  caecum  is  fliort,  round,  and  fmooth  : 
there  is  an  appendix  vermiformis  which  goes  off  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  fmall  inteftine  with  the  caecum.  It  has  a 
fmall  orifice  guarded  by  a valve.  The  phafcolomys  and  the 
ourang-outangs  are  the  only  inltances  in  mammalia  which 
have  both  a caecum  and  vermiform  appendix  : in  this  cir- 
cumftance  they  refemble  the  human  fubjedt. 

The  porcupine  has  the  duodenum  very  wide,  fomewhat 
refembling  an  additional  ltomach.  The  remainder  of  the 
fmall  inteftines  is  narrow.  The  villi  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane have  the  figure  of  thin  conical  feales,  as  in  the 
human  inteftine,  but  more  narrow  and  prominent.  The 
caecum  is  large,  divided  into  facs  by  three  mufcular  bands. 
At  the  origin  of  this  inteftine,  there  is  one  of  thofe  facs 
much  larger  than  the  reft,  projecting  out  of  the  line  formed 
by  the  colon  with  the  caecum.  This  gut  altogether  has  a 
good  deal  the  figure  of  a feythe.  The  colon  has  fome  cells 
of  a fmaller  fize  than  thofe  of  the  caecum. 

In  the  guinea-pig  the  caecum  is  very  capacious,  and  is  in 
a degree  coiled  when  it  gives  origin  to  the  colon,  which  is 
almoft  as  wide  as  the  caecum  for  a little  way,  but  after- 
wards gradually  contradls  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  fmall  in- 
telline. 
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The  paca  and  agouti  refemble  the  gumca-pig.  The  open- 
ing from  the  cxcum  in  thefe  animals  is  contracted  by  a 
valve.  The  colon  of  the  agouti  forms  behind  the  liver  many 
little  concentric  convolutions  before  it  terminates  in  the 
reCtum.  The  glands  at  the  origin  of  the  colon  are  very 
remarkable  in  the  paca,  forming  a thick  mafs. 

In  the  rabbit  and  hare  the  fmall  intetlines  are  uniform  in 
their  fize.  They  are  villous,  and  have  fome  longitudinal 
folds  internally  in  the  ileum.  The  cxcum  is  very  extenfive. 
It  has  a conical  figure,  and  exhibits  regular  contractions 
upon  the  furface,  which  correfpond  to  a fpiral  fold  that 
interrupts  the  cavity  internally,  like  the  fpiral  valve  in  the 
caeca  of  the  oflrich.  The  colon  is  as  wide  as  the  cxcum  at 
its  origin,  but  it  very  foon  contracts : it  is  facculated  at 
fir (l  by  three  longitudinal  bands,  and  afterwards  by  only 
one.  The  internal  coat  is  fmooth  in  the  cxcum,  papillated 
in  the  firft:  portion  of  the  colon,  and  longitudinally  rugous 
in  the  reCtum. 

The  fquirrel  has  a long  cylindric  cxcum  with  fmooth  pa- 
rietes.  The  fying  fquirrel  has  a fimilar  inteftinal  canal,  but 
the  caecum  ends  in  a pointed  manner. 

The  beaver  has  a fhort  dilatation  at  the  origin  of  the 
duodenum.  The  cxcum  is  of  great  fize,  elongated,  and 
conic.  The  colon  alfo  is  very  wide  at  its  origin.  There 
are  numerous  contractions  and  dilatations  throughout  the 
great  guts. 

The  Poli/lj  marmot  has  the  fmall  inteftines  ftraight.  The 
cxcum  is  very  voluminous,  and  divided  externally  by  con- 
tractions, and  internally  by  a correfponding  number  of  an- 
nular folds.  The  colon  is  large  at  the  beginning.  The 
inteftines  of  the  marmot  of  the  Alps  are  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

In  the  ondatra,  or  mujk  rat,  the  cxcum  is  of  a prodigious 
extent  it  paffes  from  the  umbilical  region  to  the  left  iliac  ; 
then  into  the  right  iliac,  extending  as  far  as  the  hypochon- 
driac region  of  that  fide.  The  colon  at  its  commencement 
is  convoluted  in  a fpiral  manner. 

The  greatell  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  of  the  water-rat 
has  a fmall  diameter.  The  cxcum  is  long  and  wide,  with 
contractions.  The  colon  is  very  wide  at  its  origin  ; it  di- 
minilhes  afterwards,  and  is  twilled  in  a clofe  fpiral  manner 
for  a great  part  of  its  length-  The  twilled  part  of  the  colon 
is  diftinguilhed  by  regular  folds,  which  are  vifible  from  the 
outfide  of  the  gut.  The  coats  of  the  whole  inteftinal  canal 
are  thin  and  tranfparent  in  this  animal. 

The  inteftinal  canal  in  the  campagnol  ( mus  arva/is)  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  water-rat. 

The  cxcum  is  wide,  fhort,  a little  curved,  and  without 
contraftion6,  in  the  Mack  and  Norway  rats;  longer  and 
narrower  in  the  common  moufe ; elongated  alfo,  tapering  at 
its  extremity,  and  divided  by  contraCiions  in  the  field  rat. 
In  the  Norway  and  black  rat  the  colon  is  at  firft  ftraight, 
has  thick  coats,  and  fome  longitudinal  folds  interiorly  ; after 
which  it  is  dilated,  and  exhibits,  for  fome  way,  fimilar 
fpiral  traces  to  thofe  of  the  water-rat:  it  then  contracts 
again,  and  has  but  a fmall  diameter  in  the  greatell  part  of  its 
extent  towards  the  anus. 

In  the  moufe  and  field  rat  the  colon  is  wide  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  afterwards  it  becomes  much  contracted. 
There  are  obliqlte  or  fpiral  ftrix,  formed  by  the  folds  of  the 
internal  membrane. 

The  hamfer  has  the  fmall  and  great  inteftines  of  the  fame 
diameter,  except  where  the  cxcum  is  formed.  Both  the 
ileum  and  colon  open  into  a dilated  part,  which  produces  at 
one  fide  feveral  fpiral  turns,  and  at  the  other  the  cxcum. 
This  lail  is  of  confiderable  Jize,  and  divided  into  a number 


of  facs  by  means  of  one  band  or  cord,  which  runs  along  the 
concave  fide  of  thi?  gut. 

In  the  mole  rats  the  cxcum  is  long  and  wide,  and  the 
colon  fpiraliy  twilled.  The  jerboa  has  the  cxcum  formed 
into  three  fpiral  turns. 

Amonglt  the  edentata  there  is  a good  deal  of  variety  to 
be  obferved. 

In  the  three-toed  ant-eater  the  fmall  inteftines  are  very  much 
puckered  by  the  mefentery,  by  which  the  canal  is  irregularly 
contracled  and  dilated,  like  the  great  inteftines  ot  many  ani- 
mals. The  large  inteftines  of  this  animal  form  a Ihort,  wide, 
fmooth  canal ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  termination  of  the 
ileum  in  this  great  gut,  there  is  a little  procefs  or  appendix, 
with  a contraCled  neck  and  bulbous  head.  Thefe  appen- 
dices correfpond  in  fituation  to  the  cxca  of  birds,  with 
which  clafs  of  animals  the  toothlefs  quadrupeds  are  allied  in 
many  parts  of  their  ItruClure  and  economy.  The  cxca  of 
the  ant-eaters  are  too  fmall  to  ferve  as  refervoirs  for  their  food  : 
they  communicate  with  the  great  inteftine  by  a fmall  orifice, 
as  does  alfo  the  ileum. 

In  the  echidna  the  fmall  inteftines  are  about  half  the  width 
of  the  great : they  have  villi,  but  no  valves  upon  the  interior 
furface.  The  mucous  glands  are  numerous,  and  particularly 
plain  from  being  of  a Slack  colour.  The  cxcum  is  fingle: 
it  is  a Ihort,  ftraight,  blunt  procefs. 

In  the  ornithorhynchus  the  duodenum  is  wider  than  the  reft 
of  the  inteftinal  canal,  which  gradually  diminifhes  to  the 
cxcum.  This  part  is  a long  narrow  procefs  or  appendix. 
The  great  inteftines  grow  wider  the  nearer  they  approach 
the  anus.  The  internal  membrane  in  the  fmall  inteftines  is 
formed  into  numerous  prominent  lamiux,  fornewhat  like 
thofe  of  fillies  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  inteftines 
it  produces  fome  longitudinal  folds. 

Tiie  long-tailed  matt  it  lias  no  cxcum : the  commencement 
of  the  colon  is  diftinguilhed  by  an  increafe  in  the  width  of 
the  inteftine,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  coats.  There  is  no 
cxcum  likewife  in  the  pangolin,  or  f sort-tailed  manis. 

There  is  no  cxcum  in  the  armadillos,  but  the  great  intef- 
tine is  thicker  and  wider  than  the  reft  of  the  canal,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a contraction : the  fmall  inteftines 
are  much  puckered  and  folded  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
mefentery  is  attached  to  them. 

The  tardigrade  quadrupeds  have  the  fmall  inteftine  ga- 
thered into  irregular  dilatations  by  the  mefentery.  There 
is  no  cxcum.  The  great  inteftine  is  dillinguidied  from  the 
fmall  by  a fudden  dilatation,  and  a valve  interiorly  at  the 
part  where  the  colon  commences.  The  irregular  form  and 
contractions  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  in  fome  of  thofe  animals 
which  have  the  colon  Ihort,  and  want  the  cxcum,  are  de- 
figned  apparently  to\infwer  the  fame  purpofes  that  a capa- 
city in  the  great  inteftines  does  in  other  animals. 

The  Cape  ant-eater  has  a fhort  oval  cxcum. 

The  hoofed  quadrupeds  are  remarkable  for  the  capacity  of 
their  great  inteftines.  Amonglt  the  multungulata,  the  ele- 
phant has  the  colon  fo  large  as  to  cover  a great  part  of  the 
abdominal  vifeera:  it  is  folded  from  fide  to  fide,  and  lies  in 
the  front  of  the  other  inteftines : it  is  facculated  in  two  rows 
on  each  lide.  The  cxcum  is  alfo  very  large,  and  thrown 
into  facs  or  cells  by  three  mufcular  bands.  The  fmall  in- 
teftines have  an  uniform  diameter.  The  ileum  terminates  by 
a circular  valvular  opening  in  the  colon.  The  internal  mem- 
brane of  both  the  l’mall  inteftines  and  the  colon  is  plicated 
tranfverfely  : in  fome  places  it  projeCls  fo  as  to  form  valves  : 
in  the  reCtum  the  folds  are  longitudinal.  The  furface  of  the 
internal  membrane  in  the  fmall  inteftines  is  covered  with  fine 
fhort  papillx.  The  coats,  more  particularly  the  mufcular 
one,  are  very  thick. 


In 
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In  the  one-horned  rhinoceros  the  caecum  is  very  wide,  and 
divided  into  facs,  as  is  the  colon  ftill  more  plainly,  at  leaft 
at  one  part ; but  the  mod  curious  part  of  the  ftrudture  of 
the  inteftinal  canal  in  this  animal  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
inner  coat.  In  the  firft  portion  of  that  part  of  the  canal 
between  the  pylorus  and  the  infertions  of  the  hepatic  and 
pancreatic  dudts,  die  mucous  membrane  forms  little  pro- 
jecting longitudinal  folds,  in  the  form  of  fegments  of  a 
circle  : in  the  next  portion  of  the  fame  part  of  the  gut,  thefe 
folds  become  more  tranfverfe  in  their  direction,  and  aflume 
a triangular  figure.  A little  beyond  the  infertion  of  the 
biliary  duCts  the  laminae  become  more  numerous,  com- 
prelTed,  and  irregularly  lobed.  Farther  on  there  is  upon 
the  internal  coat  a kind  of  papillae,  lengthened  into  filaments, 
prelTed  the  one  againft  the  other,  efpecially  about  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  fmall  intefline.  The  extremities  of 
fome  of  thefe  procefles  are  bifid.  The  internal  furface  of 
the  cxcuin  has  only  the  rugae  that  correfpond  to  the  facs. 
The  laminated  ftrudture  is  renewed  in  the  colon  ; the  folds 
are  tranfverfe,  and  grow  larger  as  they  come  nearer  to  the 
redlum,  between  which  gut  and  the  colon  the  laft  lamina 
forms  a valve. 

The  Cape  envy  has  very  fingulariy  formed  cxcum  and 
colon  : the  Firft  of  thefe  is  a large  irregularly  lhaped  bag, 
which  is  puckered  upon  the  fides  by  two  longitudinal  bands. 
The  ileum  opens  into  it  by  a projecting'  contracted  orifice, 
and  near  the  fame  place  the  colon  arifes  : there  is  a valvular 
fold  at  the  aperture  of  the  colon.  This  intelline  is  at  firft 
fuddenly  and  greatly  dilated  t the  inner  coat  of  this  portion 
is  fmooth,  and  irregularly  plaited,  as  in  the  cxcum.  The  part 
of  the  canal  fuccecding  the  dilatation  is  fmall,  has  thick 
parietes,  and  the  inner  coat  with  waving  folds,  which  are 
at  firft  longitudinal,,  but  afterwards  become  tranfverfe  in 
their  direction.  Beyond  this  portion  the  colon  grows 
wider,  and  then  becomes  irregular  in  its  fhape  and  diameter  : 
it  has  broad  longitudinal  folds  internally.  There  next  fuc- 
ceeds  another  en'argement  of  the  colon,  from  the  fides  of 
which  arife  two  pyramidal  or  cone-fhaped  procefles,  which 
pafs  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  reft  of  the  gut, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  caeca  of  birds,  to  which  they  bear 
a confiderable  refemblance.  The  colon,  after  furnifliing 
thefe  two  appendices,,  makes  feveral  fpiral  turns  upon  itfelf, 
and  fome  convolutions  in  the  belly,  and  terminates  in  the 
reCtum.  This  laft  intelline  has  thicker  coats  than  the  colon, 
and  has  broad  longitudinal  folds  internally. 

Amongft  the  bifulca,  the  a*  has  no  folds  in  the  interior  of 
the  fmall  guts,  except  in  the  duodenum,  where  there  are 
fome  tranfverfe  rugae  or  plaits.  The  villi  have  the  figure 
of  fine  feales,  according  to  Cuvier ; but  we  may  obferve, 
this  ftrudture  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  mammalia.  The 
cxcum  is  not  large it  is  firft  contracted,  then  dilated,  and 
terminates  in  a bulb.  The  inner  coat  is  without  rugx,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  narrow,  and  there  we  find  fome  longitudinal 
rugx  : the  colon  is  without  folds  of  the  inner  coat : the  rec- 
tum has  thicker  coats;  and  the  internal  furface  furnilhes 
longitudinal  folds,  and,  very  near  the  anus,  fome  circular 
ones.  The  goat  has  a much  larger  cxcum  in  proportion 
than  the  ox. 

The  duodenum  of  the  lama  is  wide  at  the  commencement, 
forming  an  oval  fac  ; the  other  fmall  inteftincs  are  puckered 
by  the  mefentery.  The  cxcum  has  a conical  fhape,  and  no 
contractions : the  internal  membrane  of  the  fmall  inteftincs 
has  fome  tranfverfe  folds ; that  of  the  colon  longitudinal 
ones.  In  other  relpedts  the  intcftinal  canal  of  the  lama  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  ox,  as  does  alfo  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  other  ruminants  without  horns. 


The  great  inteftines  are  much  more  capacious  in  the  horfe , 
afs,  Sec.  than  in  the  rumina.ing  quadrupeds ; more  particu- 
larly the  cxcum,  which  is  of  a prodigious  fize.  This  gut  is 
nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long  ; and  when  the  excrementitious 
parts  of  the  food  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  it  and  the 
colon,  the  abdomen  has  that  tumid  appearance  which  is  feen 
in  ajfes  and  in  horfes,  that  are  fed  only  upon  hay  or  ftraw. 
The  colon  begins  with  a dilatation,  not  much  inferior  in  fize 
to  the  cxcum  : it  is  doubled  upon  itfelf,  and  in  its  courfe 
through  the  abdomen  it  forms  other  curves  or  arches.  The 
great  inteftines  are  drawn  up  into  facs  : thefe  are  larger  in 
the  firft  portions  of  the  colon.  For  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  we  {hall  refer  the  reader  to  the 
anatomy  of  that  animal  in  this  didtionary. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  the  morfe  ( trichecus  rofnartis)  the  cxcum 
is  fituated  in  the  left  fide  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  no  other 
inftancc  of  the  kind  in  mammalia,  except  in  cafes  of  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  vifeera.  The  cxcum  in  this  animal  is  very 
inconfiderable,  refembling  a mere  knob  of  the  inteftine- 
Both  the  fmall  and  great  inteftines  have  very  nearly  the  fame 
diameter. 

In  the  fouthern  lamantin  the  cxcum  has  a very  peculiar 
figure  : it  forms  the  fegment  of  the  outlide  of  a circle,  or 
lias  a crefcentic  appearance.  The  ileum  communicates  with* 
the  middle,  from  which  alfo  the  colon  arifes.  This  intef- 
tine  is  wider  at  firft  than  the  cxcum,  and  forms  fome  clofe 
convolutions  ; it  afterwards  proceeds  as  a flightly  twilled" 
canal,  and  becomes  again  enlarged  near  the  redlum,  which 
laft  gut  is  wider  than  the  colon. 

The  cetacea  are  ftated  by  Cuvier  to  want  the  cxcum  ; 
Hunter,  however,  afterts  that  it  exifts  in  th e piked  and  large 
whale-lone  whales.  In  the  genus  delphinus  there  is  certainly 
no  dilatation  correfponding  to  the  cxcum  : the  laft  inteftines 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their  having  a fmaller  diameter,  and 
thicker  mufcular  coats.  In  the  porpoife  the  internal  mem- 
brane forms  fome  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  not  very 
eminent  in  the  I mall  inteftines,  and  decline  in  the  colon  and 
the  rectum.  The  grampus  has  tranfverfe  and  longitudinal 
folds,  which  produce  in  fome  degree  the  appearance  of 
melhes  : thefe  are  mod  plain  in  the  duodenum,  and  gradually 
diminifh  until  they  difappear.  For  about  ten  inches  above 
the  anus,  the  intelline  is  lined  with  a thick  white  cuticle. 
All  the  cetacea,  we  believe,  have  the  termination  of  the  rec- 
tum covered  with  cuticle,  and  contradted  in  fize.  In  the 
piked  whale  the  inner  coat  of  the  duodenum  lias  longitudinal 
rugx,  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  which  receive  lateral 
folds  : thefe  decline  in  the  other  inteftines,  and  appear  to 
correfpond  with  the  mefhes  of  the  grampus.  The  duodenum 
in  the  hotlle-nofe  whale  fwells  into  a large  cavity,  which 
might  be  called  an  additional  ftomach,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  hepatic  ducts  terminated  in  it.  The  whole  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  in  this  fpecies  nearly  has  the  inner  coat  forming 
facs  or  cells,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  fmaller  cells. 
Thefe  open,  or  have  their  mouths  diredted  towards  the  anus, 
or  in  the  courfe  of  the  food  through  the  canal. 

The  cetacea,  as  alfo  all  other  animals  that  inhabit'  ex- 
clufively  the  water,  never  have  any  flatus  in  their  inteftines. 
The  fpcrmaccli  whale,  however,  produces  a curious  excre- 
ment, which  is  called  ambergris.  This  fubftance  is  fome- 
times  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  feas  that  are 
frequented  by  thefe  whales,  and  at  others  is  taken  from 
their  great  inteftines.  When  whales  are  in  a healthy  ftate, 
their  excrements  are  liquid,  and  of  a black  colour  ; but  when 
fickly,  the  fxces  are  folid,  and  accumulate  in  fuch  quantity 
in  the  inteftines  as  to  produce  a tumour  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  in  thefe  cafes  that  the  ambergris  is  obtained  from  the 
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* whales  themfelves : it  is  found  in  the  great  inteftines,  about 
from  two  to  fix  or  feven  feet  from  the  anus.  When  taken 
out,  it  has  the  fame  fmell  and  the  black  colour  of  the  fluid 
faeces  ; but  after  expofure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  harder, 
whiter,  and  acquires  its  peculiar  odour.  The  pieces  of  am- 
bergris are  of  various  fixes,  from  half  an  ounce  weight  to 
loo  lbs.  or  more.  Dr.  Swediar  relates  that  one  piece 
weighed  182  lbs.,  and  another  130  lbs.,  which  was  worth 
500/.  The  ambergris  is  found  largeft  and  pureft  in  the  male 
whales.  Mr.  Hornby  found  that  human  fceces,  by  being 
long  digelled,  acquired  fo  llrong  a fmell  of  ambergris, 
that  the  veffel  was  obliged  to  be  removed  out  of  the  la- 
boratory. 

Plate  V.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia , reprefents  the  mod 
remarkable  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  inteltines.  Fig.  1. 
is  the  caecum  and  appendix  vermiformis  of  the  ourang-outang: 
a is  the  ileum  ; l,  the  cul-de-fac,  which  takes  the  place  of 
caecum  ; c,  the  colon  ; d,  the  appendix  vermiformis.  Fig.  2. 
fhews  the  fame  parts  ir.  the  phafcolomys.  The  appendix  is 
feen  to  communicate  with  the  gut  by  a valvular  opening. 
Fig.  3.  is  the  origin  of  the;  great  inteftines  in  the  lemur 
macaco : a is  the  fmall  inteiline  ; h,  the  colon  ; c is  the 
long  convoluted  vermiform  procefs,  correfponding  to  the 
caecum.  Fig.  4.  is  taken  from  the  ornithorhynchus  para- 
doxus : a,  the  fmall  inteftine  ; h,  the  colon;  c,  the  ftraight 
appendix,  which  has  been  confidered  analogous  to  the  ver- 
miform. Upon  the  fame  fide  of  the  gut  a number  of  black 
fpecks  are  vifible,  which  are  produced  by  the  mucous 
glands,  they  appearing  of  a dark  colour  in  this  animal. 
Fig.  5.  exhibits  the  caecum  and  parts  adjacent  in  the  rabbit: 
a,  the  fmall  inteftine  ; l,  the  caecum  ; c,  the  colon.  The 
figure  being  drawn  from  a dried  preparation,  the  courfe  of 
the  fpiral  membrane  is  feen  through  the  coats  of  the  great 
inteftines.  Fig.  6.  reprefents  fome  coils  of  the  fmall  intef- 
tine, and  the  commencement  of  the  great  inteftine,  with  a 
portion  of  the  latter  in  the  three-toed  ant-eater  : a , the  fmall 
inteftine,  very  irregularly  formed  ; b,  the  great  inteftine  ; 
c,  c , the  two  curious  caeca  peculiar  to  this  animal.  Fig.  y. 
is  intended  to  fttew  the  caecum  in  the  Cape  cavy  : a is  the 
ileum  ; b,  the  fac,  correfponding  to  caecum  from  which  the 
colon  arifes  ; c,  the  colon  doubled  upon  itfelf  at  its  origin. 
Fig.  8.  reprefents  the  two  additional  procefles  which  are 
produced  by  the  great  inteftine  of  this  animal:  a,  a,  are 
fome  of  the  fpiral  turns  of  the  colon  at  this  place;  b,  b,  the 
two  (harp  proCeftes,  refembling  the  caeca  of  birds;  c,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  gut,  after  it  has  furnifhed  thefe  two  caeca. 

Liver. — This  vifeus  is,  in  proportion,  rather  lefs  bulky 
generally  in  mammalia  than  it  is  in  man.  It  is  ufually  di- 
vided more  deeply  into  lobes,  and  thefe  are  alfo,  in  many 
fpecies,  more  numerous.  The  divifion  of  the  liver  into 
feveral,  almoft  diftindt  lobes,  has  been  chiefly  obferved  in 
the  beads  of  prey,  and  an  opinion  has  been  entertained  by 
fome,  which  was  firft  advanced,  we  believe,  by  Monroe, 
that  it  was  neceflary,  on  account  of  the  fudden  and  ex- 
tenfive  flexions  of  the  fpine  in  thefe  animals  when  running. 
Cuvier  has  inferted  the  number  of  lobes  that  are  found  in 
a great  many  fpecies,  from  which  we  have  compofed  the 
following  table. 

Animals. 

Ourang-outang 

Simla  panifeus 
S.  pates 
S.  fab  tea 


No.  of  Lobes  in  the  Liver. 


T wo  large  and  one  fmall, 
as  in  man. 

Five. 

Three. 

Three. 


■} 
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Simia  cynomolgus 
Howling  monkey 
Lemur  macaco 
L.  mongoose 
L . iardigradus 
L.  tarfius 

L.  catta 

Galeopithecus  variegatus 

V ampyre  bat 
The  other  bats 
Brown  bear 
Racoon 
Coati 

Hedge-hog 
Badger 
Mole 

Water  fhrew 
Otter  - - - 

Weazels 
Cat  genus  - 

Jaguar  - 
Lynx  - . 

Dog  kind  - 

Mnjk  animal  ( viverra  zibet  ha)  - 
Viverra  gcnelta  - 
Opoffums  - 
Porcupine  - 
Ditto  of  Hudfon' s Bay 
Hare 
Pika 

Lepus  toldi  of  Pallas 
Lepus  ogotona  - 

Beaver  - 

Paca  - - 1 

Agouti  - J 

Cavy  - 

Guinea-pig  - - - 

Common  fquirrel 
Palm  fquirrel 
Flying  fquirrels  - - 

Bobac  - - - - 

Marmot  - 

Water  rat  - - *) 

Short-tailed  rat  ( M.  arvalis)  - | 
Hamjler  - 

Black  and  Norway  rats  - [ 

Moufe  - I 

Sand  rat  - j 

Lemming,  or  Lapland  marmot  1 
Mus  lagurus  f 

Mus  agrarius  - 

M.  aconomus  - - - 

Dormoufe  - 

Ondatra,  or  mujk  rat  - 
Kangaroo  - 

Phafcolomys  - 

Ant-eaters  - . 

Ornithorhynchus  - . 

Echidna 
Armadillo 
Ory  Her  opus 
Hog  _ - 

Pecari 


} 


i 


} 


'-I 
• } 


No.  of  Lobes  in  the  Liver, 

Four  large  and  one  fmall. 
Four. 

Two  large  and  one  fmall. 
The  fame. 

Fourainequal  fize. 

Three  large  and  one  fmall. 
Two  large  and  one  fmall. 
T wo,  the  left  is  again  fub- 
divided  into  five  lobes. 
Four  large  and  one  fmall. 
Three. 

Five. 


Four. 

Three. 

Five. 

Five  to  feven  generally. 
Four. 

Eight. 

Five,  fometimes  fix. 
Four. 

Five. 

Three  to  four. 

Four  large  and  three  fmall. 
Four  large  and  two  fmall. 
Three  large  and  two  fmall. 

Five. 

Seven. 

Four. 

Three  large  and  one  fmall. 
Four. 

T wo  large  and  one  fmall. 
Five. 

Three. 

Five 

Three. 

Five. 


Six. 


Four  great  and  one  little. 

Three. 

Seven. 

Five. 

Four. 

Five  large  and  one  fmall. 
Four. 

Three. 

Three  large  and  two  fmall. 
Four. 

Three. 

Four. 


Elephant 
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Animals. 

Elephant  ... 
Rhinoceros 

Horfe  ... 

Stag  - - *> 

Antilope  - - - J 

Dolphin 

Porpoife  - - J 

Gazelle  - - j 

Chamois  { 

Ram.  - »’ 

Goat  - - - J 

<SVa/  - - - 

Northern  lamantin 
Whales 

Ruminants  without  horns  - > 


No.  of  Lobes  in  the  Liver. 


The  two  lobes  have  only 
two  notches. 


Three. 

Six. 

Two  large  and  one  fmall. 
T wo  large  and  one  fmall. 
Refemble  the  human 
fubjed. 


The  lobes  of  the  liver  in  mammalia,  from  being  more 
didind,  are  thinner  in  their  form,  and  have  fharper  edges 
than  in  the  human  fubjed.  Differences  in  the  figure  of 
this  vifcus  are,  however,  immaterial,  as  they  do  not  affed  its 
fundions. 

The  intimate  ftru&ure  of  the  liver  is  efTentially  the  fame 
in  man  and  mammalia.  The  lad  branches  of  the  vena  portje 
terminate  in  both  in  the  fame  manner,  and  give  origin  to  the 
excretory  duds. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  biliary  fyftem  of  mammalia  are 
produced  by  the  number  and  fituation  of  the  trunks  of  the 
hepatic  duds,  and  the  abfence  of  the  gall-bag. 

The  gall-lag  is  not  found  in  the  following  inftances; 
viz.  many  of  the  faltigrade  order,  as  the  common  rats  and 
moufe ; the  hamjler,  the  inns  talpinus,  mus  minutus,  mus  agra- 
rius,  mus  fongarus , mus  phaus,  mus  arenarius,  mus  acredula  ; 
in  the  HudJ'on's  Bay  porcupine  ( hyflrix  dorfata)  ; all  the  tardi- 
grade mammalia ; amongll  the  many-hoofed  quadrupeds,  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  daman , and  the  pecari.  Of  the 
ruminants,  the  camel,  dromedary,  and  flag;  all  the  folipeda  ; 
the  northern  lamantia  ; and  the  cetacea,  according  to  Hunter, 
although  Cuvier  only  dates  the  porpoife  and  dolphin  as  want- 
ing the  gall-bag. 

In  foine  mammalia  there  is  a dilatation  in  the  courfe  of 
the  bile  to  the  intedine,  which  may  anfwer  fome  of  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  gall-bag.  This  dilated  part  is  mod  remark- 
able in  the  elephant,  on  account  of  the  numerous  di'.'i..ons 
in  jt.  Upon  the  biliary  dud  entering  the  coats  - of  the 
duodenum,  it  becomes  enlarged  into  an  oval  fac,  which  is 
irregularly  divided  interiorly : fome  of  the  fepta  are 

placed  nearly  tranfverfely,  but  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effed  of  a fpiral  valve.  They  create  four  prin- 
cipal apartments  : two  other  fepta  placed  at  the  feparation 
of  the  tird,  in  the  longitudinal  diredion,  form  as  many  more 
pouches.  There  is  at  lad  a fmall  cell  which  precedes 
the  four  principal  ones,  and  which  opens  into  the  fird  of 
thefe.  It  receives  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  dud  upon  its 
fide,  and  that  of  the  biliary  dud  in  the  djredion  of  its  axis. 
This  refervoir  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  opens  into  the 
intedine  by  a moderately  fmall  orifice. 

In  the  horfe,  the  afs.  See.  the  biliary  dud  becomes  very 
much  dilated  before  it  reaches  the  duodenum. 

In  the  northern  lamantin  the  hepatic  dud  likewife  is 
greatly  enlarged,  and  receives  the  pancreatic  dud  before  it 
pades  into  the  intedine. 

We  have  obferved  that  the  biliary  dnd  of  the  grampus 
enlarges,  before  its  termination,  in  what  has  been  called  the 
fifth  llomach.  The  fame  has  been  noticed  by  Hunter  in  the 
cetacea  generally. 
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There  are  fometimes  dilatations  of  the  common  dud  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  gali-bag,  even  when  the  latter  organ  exids. 
In  the  cat  genus,  the  dudus  communis  choledochus  forms,  in 
the  parietes  of  the  duodenurp,  a fac,  which  is  divided  by 
a membranous  feptum  into  two  cavities,  one  of  which  re- 
ceives the  pancreatic  dud. 

In  the  otter,  the  common  dud  fwells  into  an  oval  fac  on 
the  outfide  of  the  duodenum,  and  becomes  contraded  again 
to  the  original  fize  before  it  penetrates  the  intedine. 

In  the  kanguroo,  the  common  biliary  dud  of  the  liver  and 
gall-bag  is  large,  and  joined  to  the  pancreatic  before  it  reaches 
the  duodenum.  It  is  deferibed  by  Cuvier  as  having  thick 
glandular  coats,  and  being  furnifhed  with  drong  bands  inter- 
nally, which  render  its  inner  furface  cavernous.  The  cells 
thus  produced  are  deep,  and  have  their  mouths  direded  to- 
wards the  intedine.  The  pancreatic  dud,  although  con- 
joined for  a certain  didance  with  the  other,  is  fmooth  in- 
ternally. The  orifice  of  thefe  duds  in  the  duodenum  has 
neither  ddatation  nor  valve. 

The  fituation  of  the  gall-bag,  with  refped  to  the  liver, 
appears  to  be  the  fame  in  all  mammalia.  In  fome  fpecies, 
however,  it  is  more  imbedded  into  the  fubltance  of  that 
vifcus  than  in  others.  Cuvier  dates,  that  the  gall-bag  of 
the  opojfum  is  buried  as  far  as  the  fths  of  its  furface  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  liver. 

The  figure  of  the  gall-bag  is  mod  commonly  pyriform. 
Cuvier  dates  it  to  be  elongated,  and  approaching  a cylin- 
dric  fhape  in  the  badger , coati,  otter , weafels , and  civet. 
Although,  in  fome  others  of  the  fame  order,  it  tends  to 
a round  figure,  as  in  the  bear,  hedge-hog,  mole,  and  racoon. 

It  is  alfo  rouod  in  many  bats. 

The  fize  of  the  bag  varies  alfo  in  animals  that  are  al- 
lied to  each  other  in  other  parts  of  their  anatomy.  Thus, 
it  is  large  in  the  bear,  coati,  and  hedge-hog , and  fmall  in  the 
mule,  porcupine,  See. 

The  duds  which  carry  the  bile  from  the  liver,  form  a 
greater  number  of  trunks  on  the  outfide  of  that  vifcus  in 
many  mammalia  than  in  the  human  fubjed.  This  appears 
to  be  the  necefiary  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  the  liver 
into  a greater  number  of  lobes  than  exid  in  man.  In  fe- 
veral  mammalia  thefe  trunks  do  not  unite  to  form  a fingle 
dud,  but  communicate  feparately  with  the  cydic  dud. 

In  the  monkies  with  prehenfile  tails , the  hepatic  duds 
form  three  trunks,  which  open  in  fuccefiion  in  the  cydic 
dud,  and  the  dudus  communis  choledochus  appeal's  to  be  the 
continuation  of  the  latter ; although,  in  the  human  fubjed, 
the  common  dud  is  evidently,  both  in  diredion  and  drudure, 
the  continuation  of  the  hepatic  dud. 

In  the  lemur  tarfus , there  are  alfo  three  hepatic  duds 
which  unite  with  the  cydic,  in  order  to  form  a dudus  com- 
munis. 

In  the  variegated  fiying  lemur  there  are  feveral  hepatic 
duds,  terminating  in  the  cydic  duds. 

The  mole  has  two  hepatic  duds  ; one,  which  comes  from 
the  middle  lobe,  receives  the  cydic  dud.  The  two  hepatic 
duds  afterward  unite  to  form  a dudus  communis. 

The  hedge-hog  has  feveral  duds  from  the  liver  that  join 
with  the  cydic. 

In  the  cat  kind,  there  are  many  hepatic  duds  united  to  the 


The  dudus  communis  under- 
duodenum, the  dilatation  al« 


cydic  dud,  which  is  fmall. 
goes,  in  the  parietes  of  the 
ready  deferibed. 

In  the  dog  genus,  the  hepatic  dud  opens  into  the  cydic, 
near  the  neck  of  the  gall-beg. 

The  armadillos  and  ant-eaters  have  one  trunk  from  the  liver, 
which  joins  the  cydic  at  a very  acute  angle.  The  common 
dud  is  the  continuation  of  the  hepatic. 
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In  the  echidna  there  are  three  hepatic  dudts  joined  to  the 
cyftic,  near  the  neck  of  the  gall-bag.  The  cyftic  is  large, 
and  appears  to  form  the  dudtus  communis. 

In  the  ornithorhynchus  there  are  two  hepatic  dudts  which 
end  in  the  cyftic  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  elephant  has  nine  or  ten  branches  from  the  liver  : tkefe 
form  three  trunks,  which  unite  again,  and  make  but  one. 
It  is  inlerted  into  the  duodenum,  and  there  fuflers  the  re- 
markable dilatation  previoufly  deferibed. 

In  the  feal  one  hepatic  duel  joins  the  cyftic  near  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  the  other  at  fome  diftancc  from  it. 

'In  fome  fpecies  the  hepatic  dudts  terminate  diredtly  in  the 
body  or  neck  of  the  gall-bag.  This  has  been  particularly  re- 
marked in  the  ox  and Jheep,  in  which  animals  there  are  feveral 
fhort  dudts  leading  from  the  liver  chiefly  into  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bag,  refembling  what  is  found  in  fome  fifties.  A 
fimilar  ftrudture  has  alfo  been  deferibed  in  the  wolf,  dog, 
hedge-hog,  and  hare ; but  in  thefe  animals  the  hepatic  duds 
rather  (hould  be  confidered  perhaps  as  entering  the  origin  of 
the  cyftic  dudt  than  the  gall-bag  itfelf.  In  the  vampyre  bat 
there  is  but  one  hepatic  dud.  It  terminates  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cyftic.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  cyftic  dud 
muft  be  confidered  as  fupplying  the  place  of  the  dudus  com- 
munis choledochus.  The  delign  of  the  hepatic  duds  open- 
ing into  the  body  or  neck  of  the  gall-bag,  is  obvioufiy  to 
produce  a more  concentrated  ftate  of  the  bile  by  retarding  its 
progrefs  into  the  inteftine  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
this  effed  ffiould  be  neceflary  to  animals  in  whom  the  organs 
of  digeftion,  and  the  quality  of  the  food  are  fo  very  dif- 
ferent. 

The  exiftence  of  a gall-bag,  whether  the  bile  be  conveyed 
diredly  into  it,  or  by  regurgitation  through  the  fame  dudt 
that  carries  the  cyftic  bile  out  again,  has  neceflarily  the  con- 
fequence  of  increafing  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  bilious 
fluid  ; it  being  found  that  all  fecretions,  when  accumulated 
in  refervoirs,  become  more  concentrated  by  having  their 
aqueous  parts  abforbed.  It  would  feem  that  the  prefence  of 
cyftic  bile  is  required  more  efpecially  to  carnivorous  animals 
that  have  a rapid  digeftion,  as  the  gall-bag  is  only  wanting 
in  vegetable  eaters,  if  we  except  the  cetacea. 

The  diftance  from  the  pylorus  at  which  the  bile  is  poured 
into  the  inteftine,  was  formerly  confidered  as  determining  the 
digeftive  powers  of  the  animal,  it  being  fuppofed  that  the 
biliary  dud  opened  neareft  the  pylorus  in  the  molt  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds.  A further  knowledge  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy has  (hewn  that  no  general  conclufion  of  this  kind  can 
be  drawn.  There  is  great  variety,  even  amongft  animals 
nearly  allied  in  other  circumftances,  with  refpedt  to  the 
fituation  of  the  orifice  of  the  biliary  dudt  in  the  duodenum. 
Cuvier  ftates  that  it  is  nearer  the  pylorus  in  the  faltigrade 
quadrupeds  generally,  than  in  other  mammalia,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  fartheft  removed  in  the  kanguroo,  which  belongs 
to  the  fame  order. 

In  Plate  VI.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  fg.  i.  repre- 
fents  the  fac  into  which  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  are 
poured  in  the  elephant : a is  the  hepatic  Audi,  formed  by  two 
branches,  which  are  compofed  of  nine  or  ten  lefler  ones  ; b, 
the  pancreatic  dudt  which  pafles  to  the  cellu'ar  receptacle  of 
the  bile  ; c is  that  receptacle  laid  open,  in  the  cavity  of 
which  the  iepta  and  apartments  already  deferibed  are  to  be 
perceived  ; d,  the  parietes  of  the  duodenum.  Fig.  2.  ex- 
hibits the  receptacle  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluids'  in  the 
otter  : a,  the  biliary  dudt  ; l,  the  pancreatic  dudt  ; c,  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  receptacle ; d,  a portion  of  the  duode- 
num. 

Pancreas.- — In  molt  mammalia  this  vifeus  has  lobes, 


branches,  or  procefles,  which  make  its  form  different  from 
that  of  the  human  fubjedt. 

In  the  ourang-outang  the  pancreas  refembles,  in  its  figure, 
the  fame  gland  in  man.  It  has  an  irregular  form  in  the  Bar- 
bnry  ape.  In  the  other  monkies,  the  end  towards  the  right 
fide  is  divided  into  feveral  proceffes. 

In  the  mole,  hedge  hog,  racoon,  and  bear,  there  are  two 
branches  or  procefles  in  the  right  end  of  the  pancreas.  The 
badger  has  it  bent  into  an  arch.  In  the  Jhrcw,  the  left  end  is 
feparated  into  two  forked  procefles. 

I he  cat  genus  has  the  pancreas  compofed  of  two  irregular 
fhaped  lobes,  the  fmaller  one  accompanies  the  duodenum 
from  before  backwards.  The  larger  lobe  is  fituated  tranf- 
verfely.  The  dog  has  the  gland  formed  nearly  in  the  fame 
way.  The  martin  (muflela  foina)  has  the  pancreas  doubled 
upon  itfelf,  fo  as  to  refembie,  according  to  Cuvier,  an  over- 
thrown figure  of  6,  thus  C\.  In  the  viverra  genetta,  and  vi- 
verra  zilethica,  this  giand  is  a thick,  compadt,  broad  band, 
which  reaches  from  the  duodenum  to  the  fpleen. 

In  the  beaver,  the  pancreas  is  long  and  thin,  and  accom- 
panies the  convolutions  of  the  duodenum.  In  the  water  rat 
the  pancreas  has  three  long  thin  branches. 

The  echidna  has  feveral  branches  or  procefles. 

The  pancreas  of  the  elephant  is  long  and  narrow,  and  with- 
out any  offsets  ; it  is  faid  to  be  6',  feet  long. 

In  the  ox  this  gland  has  the  figure  of  a lozenge. 

1 he  pancreas  of  the  horfe  has  an  irregular  figure,  and  three 
procefles. 

In  the  feal  the  pancreas  has  difiindt  lobes. 

The  northern  lamantin  has  two  branches  to  the  pancreas. 

In  the  cetacea,  at  leaft  the  genus  delphsnus,  there  is  an  irre- 
gular (haped  pancreas,  confiding  ot  loir.e  roundilh  lobes 
mafled  together.  The  gland  is  lmall,  in  proportion  to  the 
flze  of  the  animals. 

However  the  form  of  this  gland  may  differ  in  the  various 
genera  of  mammalia,  the  organization  is  uniformly  the  fiime 
in  all,  and  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  human  pan- 
creas. 

As  the  pancreas  of  mammalia  has  frequently  branches  or 
lobes,  the  excretory  dudt  is  often  found  made  up  of  feveral 
others. 

The  ourang-outang  has  the  dudt  formed  as  in  man,  and 
ending  in  common  with  the  dudtus  communis  choledochus. 
The  pancreatic  and  biliary  dudts  are  in  the  other  monkies 
united  in  fome  fpecies,  and  difiindt  in  others. 

The'Jojr  has  commonly  two  pancreatic  dudts,  one  unites 
with  the  common  biliary  dudt,  and  the  other  pafles  into  the 
duodenum,  a little  diftance  farther  on.  In  the  cat,  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  dudts  enter  together.  The  panther  has  them 
feparate,  and  the  dudt  of  the  pancreas  penetrates  the  intef- 
tine after  the  other.  The  biliary  and  pancreatic  dudts  unite, 
however,  generally  in  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 

They  are  difiindt  in  the  porcupine,  and  enter  the  intefline 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  They  are  alfo  remote  in 
the  hare.  In  the  marmot  the  dudts  are  feparate,  but  enter 
the  inteftine  near  each  other.  The  flying  fquirrel,  kanguroo , 
and  many’  other  faltigrade  mammalia,  have  but  one  orifice  for 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  dudts. 

In  the  elephant  the  pancreatic  dudt  has  two  principal 
branches,  one  opens  into  the  beginning  of  the  dilated  part  of 
the  biliary  dudt,  and  the  other  pafles  into  the  duodenum  at  a 
little  diftance. 

In  the  cloven  footed  quadrupeds  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
dudts  are  commonly  united. 

In  the  horfe  they  are  feparate,  although  clofe  to  each 
other. 
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In  the  northern  lamantin , and  in  the  genus  delphinus,  thefe 
duXs  are  united. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  variety  that  is  to  be  obferved, 
with  refpeX  to  the  infertion  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
duXs,  both  as  to  their  conjunXion,  and  the  diftance  of  their 
orifices  from  the  pylorus ; thefe  circumftances  are  unim- 
portant in  themfelves,  and  have  very  little  concern  with  the 
funXions  of  the  pancreas  or  liver. 

In  fig.  J.  Plate  IV.  of  the  slnatomy  of  Mammalia,  the 
letter  h indicates  the  pancreas  of  the  porpoife.  In  Plate  VI. 
Jig,  j.  exhibits  the  curious  form  of  the  pancreas  in  the  mar- 
tin ( mujlela  foina). 

Spleen. — The  lituation  of  this  organ  is  as  nearly  as  pofiible 
the  fame  in  all  mammalia.  It  is  always  attached  to  the 
great  or  left  end  of  the  ftomach,  when  the  latter  is  a fimple 
cavity  ; and  when  it  is  compofed  of  more  than  one  cavity, 
the  fpleen  is  conneXed  with  the  iirft  ftomach,  or  that  in 
which  the  cefophagus  terminates.  Thus,  in  the  ruminating 
quadrupeds,  the  fpleen  is  placed  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
paunch,  and  in  the  cetacea  upon  the  full  cavity,  or  that  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  the  food  in  thofe  animals.  It  is  retained 
in  its  lituation  by  reflexions  of  its  peritoneal  coat,  and  is 
likewife  conneXed  by  its  blood-veflels  with  thofe  of  the  firft 
cavity,  or  of  the  great  end  of  the  (Icmach. 

The  form  of  the  fpleen  is  very  various,  and  is  likewife 
fubjeX  to  a change  of  bulk,  and,  ifi  a degree,  of  figure,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Hates  of  the  detention  or  f'ulnefs  of 
the  ilomach  ; it  being  well  known  that  the  fpleen,  from  its 
fpongy  (IruXure,  is  eafily  compreffed  by  the  adjoining  vif- 
cera. 

Cuvier  has  inferted  the  figure  of  the  fpleen,  as  he  found  it 
in  feveral  fpecies.  We  (hall  extraX  the  following  from  his 
“ Anatomic  compares.” 

The  monkey  kind  differ  much  with  refpeX  to  the  (hape  of 
this  organ  ; thus  it  is  triangular  in  the  long-ar'med  ape,  the 
ribbednofe  ape,  the  baboon,  the  fmia  apella,  the  orange  ape, 
and  ihefijou,  See.  Ic  is  broad  polteriorly,  and  divided  into 
two  lobes  in  the  Chin  fe  ape,  and  Barbary  ape.  It  is  long 
and  narrow  in  the  weeping  monkey,  and  in  the  ring-tailed  ma- 
caco, the  lemur  mongox,  and  the  lemur  macaco.  It  is  broader 
polleriorly  than  before  in  the  tardigrade  lemur.  It  is  very 
long,  and  has  the  figure  of  a triangular  prifm,  in  the  howling 
baboon.  In  the  lemur  tarfius,  the  fpleen  has  the  (hape  of  an 
irregular  leaf,  notched  upon  the  edges. 

The  carnivorous  quadrupeds  generally  have  this  vifeus  long 
and  narrow,  prifmatic  or  flattened.  It  has  a fimilar  form  in 
the  bats,  the  mole,  chryfocloris,  hedge  hog.  See. 

In  the  galeopithecus  variegatus , and  Virginian  opojfum,  it  is 
triangular.  In  the  brown  phalanger  it  is  in  three  lobes,  and 
has  a fimilar  figure  in  the  Mexican  opojfum,  and  the  marmofe 
(didelphis  marina). 

The  fpleen  is  large  and  oval  in  the  weafcl. 

This  organ  is  triangular,  broad,  and  flat,  in  the  kanguroo 
rat,  water  rat,  and  guinea-pig . Very  long,  narrow,  and  thin 
in  the  great  kanguroo  ; long  and  narrow'  in  the  marmot,  com- 
mon rats,  and  hare.  The  figure  of  the  fpleen  is  faid  to  vary 
in  different  individuals  of  the  porcupine. 

The  echidna  has  three  branches  to  the  fpleen.  It  is  la-gcr 
than  the  Ilomach  in  the  omith orhynchus,  and  fquare. 

The  fpleen  is  very  long  in  the  elephant  and  hog  ; broad  and 
flat  in  the  rhinoceros  ; of  a femilunar  form  in  the  daman. 

It  is  round  and  flat  in  the  flag  ; thin  and  oval  in  the  ga- 
zelle ; flat,  large,  and  femilunar  in  the  lama.  It  is  broad  and 
thin  in  mod  of  the  other  ruminating  quadrupeds. 

The  horfe  has  a flat  triangular  fpleen. 

The  moll  remarkable  deviation  of  ftruXure  is  found  in  the 
cetacea.  The  porpoifs  and  dolphin  have,  according  to  Cuvier, 


feven  fmall  round  fpleens  of  various  fizes,  from  the  bulk  of  a 
chefnut  to  that  of  a grain  of  corn.  We  have  counted  but 
five  fpleens  in  the  porpoife.  It  is  probable  they  vary  both  in 
number  and  fize.  They  are  fcattered  over  the  fird  ftomach 
in  the  courfe  of  its  blood-veflels,  from  which  they  receive 
their  branches.  In  the  grampus  we  did  not  obferve  thefe 
fmall  fpleens,  but  found  a long  (Iripe  of  a fpongy  fubftance, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  fpleen.  We  do  not  wi(h,  however, 
to  fpeak  pofitively,  as  it  was  paler  and  clofer  in  its  texture 
than  the  fpleens  of  other  animals,  and  the  parts  furrounding 
it  were  fo  mucli  injured  in  being  taken  out  of  the  animal, 
that  we  could  not  fatisfaXorily  make  out  their  connections. 
This  (Iripe  was  two  feet  long,  and  about  one  inch  broad  for 
its  greateft  extent.  Towards  the  >-oot  it  becomes  gradually 
wider,  and  where  it  appears  to  originate,  it  is  three  inches 
broad.  Hunter  dates  the  fpleen  in  the  whales  to  be  very 
fmall. 

The  variations  as  to  bulk  are  not  very  material  in  the 
fpleens  of  mammalia  ; the  herbivorous  quadrupeds  appear  to 
have  the  organ  larged,  and  perhaps  the  cetacea  (hould  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  the  fmalled  fpleen. 

The  colour  of  this  vifeus  is  generally  deeper  in  mammalia 
than  in  the  human  fubjeX. 

No  fatisfaXary  account  has  yet  been  publi(hed  of  the  in- 
timate texture  of  the  fpleen  in  mammalia.  As  far  as  our 
obfervation  extends,  the  organization  is  eflentially  the  fame 
in  this  clafs  of  animals  as  in  man.  In  the  fpleen  of  the  oxy 
Jheep,  horfe,  and  hog,  See.  the  cellular  (IruXure  deferibed 
by  Malpighi  and  Stukely  is  more  apparent  than  in  man,  or 
the  fmall  quadrupeds  ; and  the  ramification  of  the  blood- 
veflels  upon  thefe  cells  is  difcoverable.  Mr.  Home  relates, 
that  he  faw  thefe  cells  very  diftiriXly  when  in  a didended 
date.  He  fays  that  the  roots  of  the  fplenic  vein  arife  from 
the  outfide  of  the  cells  at  right  angles  to  their  circumference, 
like  radii.  When  the  injeXion  has  not  been  very  minute, 
they  are  feen  to  arife  at  fo  many  points  of  the  capfule  : but 
when  the  injeXion  has  got  into  fmallcr  branches,  their 
number  is  fo  much  increafed,  that  they  appear  to  form 
plexufes  round  the  cells.  Mr.  Home  alia  found  invariably 
that  the  grains  deferibed  as  glands  by  Malpighi,  and  called 
corpufcles  by  Cuvier,  are  diftinX  cells,  which  contain  a 
fluid,  when  the  ftomach  had  received  an  unufual  quantity 
of  liquids.  This  fluid  was  evacuated  by  punXuring  the 
cells  when  their  membranous  coat  became  vifible.  Mr. 
Home  further  afeertained,  that  the  trunk  of  the  fplenic 
vein,  compared  with  that  of  the  artery,  was  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  one  in  its  fize,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
veins  of  the  fpleen  exceed  the  fize  of  its  arteries  in  a 
greater  degree  than  is  obferved  in  the  other  organs  of  the 
body.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  anatomy  of  the  fpleen.  To  us  the  cells  have  ap- 
peared of  different  fizes,  and  to  have  a very  free  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  by  which  the  organ,  particularly  to- 
wards the  furface,  refembles  a good  deal  the  texture  of  a 
fponge.  We  are  doubtful  whether  the  cells  have  coats  pro- 
per to  themfelves,  cr  whether  they  are  not  formed  by  the 
interfpaces  of  the  parenchymatous  fubftance.  The  blood- 
veflels  appear  to  communicate  with  the  cells  only  by  their  ul- 
timate and  mod  minute  ramifications.  Cuvier  dates  that 
the  texture  of  the  fpleen  is  very  loofe  in  the  ornithorhynchus, 
and  that  its  veffels  are  much  developed. 

Fig.  5.  Plate  IV.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  gives  a 
view  of  fome  of  the  fpleens  of  the  porpoife  upon  the  firlt 
ftomach,  as  pointed  out  by  the  letters  /,  i,  i,  i. 

Peritoneum  and  its  Procejfes. — This  membrane  has  the 
fame  (IruXure  in  mammalia  as  in  man  ; but  the  reflexions  of 
it,  which  form  the  omentum,  and  the  envelopes  of  the  in- 
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teftiflal  canal,  differ  confiderably  in  their  figure  and  extent 
in  fome  quadrupeds.  The  form  and  extent  -of  the  mefen- 
tery,  mefocolon,  and  mefore&um,  depend  upon  the  length 
and  convolutions  of  the  fmall  and  great  inteftines,  and  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  calculated  from  the  previous  defeription 
of  the  inteftinal  canal.  The  ul'es  of  thefe<parts  are  precifely 
the  fame  as  in  man. 

The  great  omentum  varies  in  length  in  different  mammalia, 
but  in  moll  of  them  it  is  longer  than  in  the  human  fubjecl. 
In  fome  fpecies  it  not  only  covers  the  front  of  the  inteftines, 
but  extends  into  the  pelvis,  and  is  refle&ed  forwards  the 
length  of  the  re&um.  This  refle&ion  of  the  omentum  is 
attached  to  the  bladder,  re&um,  meforectum,  and  to  the 
fides  of  the  peritoneum.  The  omentum  is  thus  extended  in 
many  fpecies  of  monkey,  but  the  length  of  this  membrane 
does  not  correfpond  with  the  agreement  of  the  animals 
in  general  ftrudure.  Species  nearly  allied  have  it  very  dif- 
ferent ; for  inflance,  in  the  brown  bear,  it  does  not  pafs 
below  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  racoon  and 
badger  it  reaches  to  the  pubis. 

The  layers  of  the  omentum  have  not  always  the  fame 
origin  and  connedlions  as  in  man,  which  arife  from  the  want 
or  the  prefence  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon.  There  is  no 
omentum  to  the  colon,  or  appendices  epiploicse  in  the  carni- 
vorous mammalia. 

The  ruminating  quadrupeds  have  the  cavity  of  the  princi- 
pal omentum  very  large.  It  inclofes  the  four  flomachs,  the 
duodenum,  and  the  pancreas. 

The  fat,  which  is  depolited  between  the  layers  of  the 
omenta,  is  found  in  all  mammalia,  but  in  greater  quantity 
in  the  herbivorous  than  in  the  carnivorous  tribes. 

Some  of  the  hibernating  quadrupeds  ; for  inftance,  the 
Alpine  and  Polifh  marmots,  the  fuflic  ( mus  citellus),  the  fat  fquir- 
rel  {myoxus  glis  of  Gmelin),  and  the  jerboa,  have  lateral 
omenta  in  addition  to  thofe  of  other  mammalia.  Thefe 
arife  from  the  loins,  cover  the  fides  of  the  abdomen,  fome- 
times  even  coming  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  belly.  About 
the  period  of  hybernation,  thefe  proceffes  of  the  peritoneum 
become,  as  well  as  the  other  omenta,  loaded  with  fat,  which 
is  expended  during  the  time  that  the  animals  remain  torpid. 
The  ufe  of  the  lateral  omenta  is,  therefore,  fufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  yet  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  they  fhould  be 
wanting  in  other  fpecies  that  fleep  during  the  winter,  fome 
of  whom  alfo  are  nearly  allied  to  thofe  above  mentioned ; 
as,  for  inllance,  the  garden  fquirrel  ( myoxus  nitela),  the  com- 
mon durmoufe  ( myoxus  mufeardinus),  &c. 

Abforbent  Syjlem. — This  part  of  the  anatomy  of  mam- 
malia fo  much  refembles  what  has  been  difeovered  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeCI,  that  there  has  been  no  inducement  to  invefti- 
gate  it  minutely  ; we,  therefore,  poffefs  no  detailed  account 
of  the  abforbent  fyftem  of  this  clafs  of  animals. 

The  chief  varieties  which  have  been  obferved,  relate  to 
the  number  and  fituation  of  the  abforbent  glands,  and  the 
form  of  the  thoracic  du£l. 

The  glands  are  lefs  numerous,  generally  fpeaking,  in  quad- 
rupeds than  man  : they  are  alfo  commonly  larger.  The  me- 
fenteric  glands  are  perhaps  in  moft  quadrupeds  affembled  to- 
gether into  one  or  more  maffes ; befides  thefe  maffes,  there  are 
often  fome  diftinCl  glands  in  the  mefentery.  It  is  at  the  root 
of  the  mefentery  that  the  glands  are  congregated  into  the 
chief  mafs.  They  are  connefted  with  each  other  by  means 
of  cellular  fubftance,  and  prefent  an  unequal  furface  exter- 
nally. The  aliemblage  of  the  mefenteric  glands  was  miftaken 
for  a pancreas  by  Afellius,  and  have  ever  lince  retained  the 
name  of  pancreas  Afellii.  In  the  bear,  the  mole,  the  brown  pha- 
langer.  See.  there  is  only  one  mafs.  The  cat  kind,  and 
perhaps  all  the  digitigrade  quadrupeds,  have  oue  principal 


mafs  or  duller  at  the  root  of  the  mefentery,  and  near  this 
fome  fmaller  ones.  Cuvier  Hates  them  to  be  the  fame  in 
the  dolphin.  The  pancreas  Afellii  is  very  large,  and  of  an 
elongated  figure  in  the  feat.  There  are  two  maffes  of  the 
mefenteric  glands  in  the  weafel. 

In  the  fying  lemur,  the  common  rat , and  the  cloven-footed 
quadrupeds,  the  glands  are  difperfed  over  the  mefentery. 
We  have  found  them  fo  likewife  in  the  grampus.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  fame  in  the  other  cetacea.  The  cellular  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  abforbent  glands  is  very  apparent  in  the  horfe , 
afs,  & c. 

A very  Angular  ftru&ure  has  been  deferibed  in  the  me- 
fenteric glands  of  the  whale  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  He  repre- 
fented  them  as  forming  round  bags,  about  the  lize  of  an 
orange  : thefe  facs  contained  a flimy  fluid,  which  was  ap- 
parently a fecretion  of  their  own.  The  laCleals  not  only 
terminated  in  thefe  bags,  but  formed  a plexus  upon  their 
furface.  The  blood-veffels  likewife  ramified  upon  the  coats, 
and  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  bags,  fo  that  a 
waxen  injection  paffed  into  it.  We  feel  inclined  to  confider 
the  cylls  deferibed  by  Mr.  Abernethy  on  the  mefentery  of 
the  whale  as  a morbid  ftruClure,  as  we  have  found  nothing 
of  the  fame  kind  in  thofe  cetacea  we  have  diffefted,  and  as 
it  has  not  been  obferved  by  Hunter,  Cuvier,  Blumenbacb, 
or  any  other  comparative  anatomill,  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  thoracic  dud  has  generally  in  mammalia  a confider- 
able  dilatation  of  its  origin,  or  a large  receptaculum  chyli. 
The  bulk  and  courfe  of  the  thoracic  dud  are  liable  to  vary 
amongit  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  more  particularly 
in  domeftic  quadrupeds.  Sometimes  there  is  an  annular  di- 
latation at  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  du6t  ^n  the  dog , 
which  has  been  reprefented  by  Vans  Bils  as  a conftant 
ftru&ure,  which  he  called  the  receptaculum  tortuofum.  The 
thoracic  du£l  is  double  in  fome  quadrupeds.  It  is  fo  in 
the  dog.  Cuvier  deferibes  the  duCt  in  the  dolphin  as  being 
complicated,  and  at  laft  terminating  in  two  branches,  which 
open  befide  each  other  into  the  jugular  vein.  Mr.  Home 
found  in  the  fea  otter  the  receptaculum  chyli  large,  and  the 
thoracic  duft  compofed  of  two  tortuous  branches,  which 
make  many  convolutions  and  communications  -with  each 
other,  and  terminate  feparately. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clarke  has  ftated,  that  he  found  the  thoracic 
dud  of  the  horfe  forming  feveral  lateral  communications  at 
the  lower  part  with  the  lumbar  veins.  (See  Anatomy, 
Veterinary,  in  this  dictionary. ) We  cannot,  however,  help 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  obfervation,  as  this  fad 
would  form  fo  extraordinary  an  exception  to  the  fyftem  of 
abforption,  as  it  has  been  proved  to  exift  in  all  the  higher 
claffes  of  animals. 

Doubtlefs  there  are  many  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
thoracic  dud,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  abforbent  veffels 
in  mammalia,  which  have  not  yet  been  obferved  : but  as 
they  probably  would  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  func- 
tion of  abforption,  they  are  but  of  little  importance. 

Heart This  organ  in  mammalia  correfponds  in  all  ma- 

terial circumftances  with  the  heart  of  the  human  fubjed. 

It  is  in  every  inftance  enclofed  in  a pericardium,  notwith- 
ftanding  Blalius,  Peyer,  Harder,  Tozzetti,  &c.  have  re- 
ported that  this  membrane  is  wanting  in  the  hedge-hog. 
Blumenbach  accounts  for  thefe  anatomiils  having  m;  ie  fuch 
a miilake  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  pericardium  in  the  hedge- 
hog ; but  to  us  this  membrane  has  appeared  not  to  be  un- 
ulually  thin,  coniidering  the  fize  of  the  animal. 

The  pofition  of  the  heart  in  the  body  is  rather  different 
from  that  of  man.  It  is  fituated  more  in  the  diredion  of 
the  animal’s  body,  and  refts  rather  upon  the  fternum  than 
the  diaphragm.  We  ought  to  except  from  this  obfervation 
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the  heart  of  the  ourang-outang , which  is  placed  obliquely 
in  the  bread,  with  the  point  turned  towards  the  left  fide,  as 
in  man.  It  mull  have  been  from  the  diffe&ion  of  quad- 
rupeds, that  the  cavities  of  the  heart  fird  received  the  names 
of  right  and  left,  which  are  not  dri&ly  applicable  to  their 
lituation  in  the  human  fubjedf. 

There  are  fome  differences  in  the  relative  fize  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  parietes  of 
the  right  and  left  ventricles  in  mammalia,  which  are  pointed 
out  by  Cuvier.  He  has  alfo  defcribed  fome  varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  valves.  As  thefe  are  unimportant,  we  (hall  refer 
the  reader  to  Cuvier’s  “ Anatomie  comparce,”  tom.  iv.  for  the 
details.  It  is  necefTary  to  (late  that  the  valve  of  Eudachius 
is  not  found  to  exift  in  certain  fpecies  ; as  the  lion,  the  bear, 
and  the  porcupine.  It  is  ftrong  and  mufcular  in  the  feal. 
In  the  elephant  this  valve  is  lpiral,  and  is  continued  for 
the  length  of  the  fuperior  parietes  of  the  finus,  with  the 
left  and  poderior  extremity  of  another  broad  femilunar 
valve,  that  feparates  the  orifice  of  the  right  and  anterior 
vena  cava  from  the  cavity  of  the  appendix  of  the  au- 
ricle. 

There  are  two  fuperior,  or  more  properly  fpeaking  an- 
terior, venx  cavx  in  the  elephant ; one  left,  the  other  right. 
The  fird  opens  into  the  finus  of  the  auricle,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  ventricle.  The  fame  is  obferved  in  the  porcupine. 
The  kanguroo  has  alfo  two  fuperior  or  anterior  cavae.  Mr.  Car- 
lile  dates,  that  the  hybernating  quadrupeds  have  the  fuperior 
cava  divided  into  two  trunks ; the  left  paffes  over  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  and  opens  into  the  inferior  part  of  the 
auricle  near  to  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  fome 
of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  pig,  there  are  two 
fmall  flat  bones  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  from  the  heart. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  fupported  the  aortic  valves. 
See  C.  J.  Keuchen  de  Ofliculis  et  Cordibus  Animalium. 

A very  common  error,  with  refpeft  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart,  is  the  fuppofition  that  the  quadrupeds  which  inhabit 
the  water,  and  the  cetacea,  have  the  foramen  ovale  fo  much 
unclofed,  that  the  two  auricles  communicate.  The  opinion 
has  received  fome  fupport  from  this  communication  being 
actually  found  to  exid  in  a very  few  indances.  Blumenbach 
relates  that  he  was  prefented  with  the  heart  of  a feal , in 
which  not  only  the  foramen  ovale,  but  the  dudlus  arteriofus 
remained  unclofed.  Seger  found  the  dudtus  arteriofus  open 
alfo  in  the  fame  animal.  (Ephem.  Nat.  Curiof.  dec.  x.  an.  9.) 
The  foramen  ova'e  has  been  feen  in  an  open  date  twice 
by  Mr.  Home,  in  the  fea  otter.  In  the  other  numerous 
diffeftions  which  have  been  made  by  the  mod  expert 
anatomids  of  the  diving  quadrupeds  and  the  cetacea , the 
heart  has  been  obferved  to  poflefs  the  four  cavities 
feparate,  as  in  man  and  the  other  mammalia.  Our  own 
experience  is  amply  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  conclude  that 
any  communication  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart  in  thefe 
animals  is  not  a natural  or  neceffary  ftrudlure.  That  it  may 
occafionally  exid  is  not  improbable,  and  that  thefe  animals 
may  be  particularly  liable,  from  their  habits,  to  fuch  malfor- 
mations of  the  heart,  feems  alfo  not  unlikely  ; but  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  found  an  opinion  upon  the  exceptions  to  what 
is  fo  well  known  to  be  the  general  rule.  We  might  further 
add,  that  the  foramen  ovale  is  frequently  found  more  or  lefs 
unclofed  in  the  human  fubjeft,  without  having  occafioned 
any  embarraffment  or  peculiarity  in  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion during  the  life  of  the  perfon.  We  have  obferved,  that 
it  is  even  more  commonly  imperfectly  clofed  than  otherwife 
in  the  human  fubjedt.  In  mod  dead  bodies  that  we  have 
examined,  we  could  at  lead  pafs  a probe  obliquely  from  the 
right  into  the  left  auricle. 

The  otter  has  been  reported  to  have  three  communications 


between  the  auricles ; but  thefe  were  nothing  more  than  the 
foramina  Thibefii,  perhaps  in  an  enlarged  date. 

The  external  form  of  the  heart  is  in  fome  fpecies  elon- 
gated, in  others  broad.  The  point  is  blunter  or  rounder  in 
fome  than  others,  but  thefe  varieties  do  not  merit  a parti- 
cular notice.  In  the  lamantin  the  figure  of  this  organ  is, 
however,  very  peculiar.  It  is  much  broader  than  it  is  long. 
The  ventricles  are  actually  feparated  half  way  from  tkeir 
end,  fo  that  there  are  two  points  or  apices  to  the  heart. 

Arteries. — The  drudture  of  thefe  veflels  is  perfe&ly  fimi- 
lar  in  man  and  mammalia.  They  confid  of  the  fame  number 
of  coats,  and  in  general  have  a fimilar  relation  in  their  diame- 
ter and  the  thicknefs  of  their  parietes.  The  quadrupeds 
that  inhabit  rivers  or  the  fea,  and  the  cetacea,  are  didinguiflied 
by  a la’-ge  fize  of  their  blood-veffels,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  entire  bulk,  or  the  fize  of  the  other  organs  of  the 
body.  In  fome  cetacea  the  principal  trunks  have  a diameter 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  intedinal  canal.  The  branches 
of  the  blood-veffels  alfo  in  thefe  animals  are  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trunks  from  which  they  arife.  The  circula- 
tion appears  to  be  much  lefs  free  in  aquatic  animals  than 
others,  and  hence  the  great  fize  of  the  veflels  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  ffhes,  which  circumftances  are  alfo  to 
be  obferved  in  a lefs  degree  amongd  thofe  mammiferous 
animals  that  live  in  the  water.  It  feems  to  us,  that  the 
arteries  of  the  cetaceous  mammalia*  have  thinner  coats  than  in 
other  animals  of  the  fame  clafs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
veflels.  The  pulmonary  artery  in  the  cetacea , however,  has 
nearly  as  drong  coats  as  the  aorta. 

The  chief  varieties  to  be  noticed  in  the  arteries  of  mam- 
malia are  the  different  origins  of  the  trunks  ; the  greater 
fize  of  particular  veflels;  and  the  plexufes  that  are  formed 
in  certain  fpecies. 

The  aorta  in  the  ruminating  quadrupeds , the  horfe,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  hog,  the  pecan,  and  probably  in  other  indances 
not  yet  difcovered,  divides  almofl  immediately  upon  its  ori- 
gin into  two  large  trunks.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  the 
fmaller,  proceeds  upwards,  or  more  properly  forward,  in 
the  body  of  a quadruped ; and  it  correfponds  to  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  furniflies  the  fame  branches.  The  other  trunk 
goes  backwards,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  defeending 
aorta. 

The  fird  branches  of  the  aorta  have  different  origins  in 
mammalia.  In  the  marmot  and  guinea-pig,  the  arch  fur- 
niflies only  two  primary  branches.  One  of  thefe  fends  off 
the  two  carotids,  and  then  ends  in  the  right  fubclavian.  The 
other  is  the  left  fubclavian  artery.  Sometimes  the  fird  of 
thefe  branches  very  foon  feparates  into  two  others,  one  of 
which  is  the  left  carotid,  and  the  other  produces  the  right 
carotid  and  fubclavian.  In  other  cafes,  the  fird  of  the  pri- 
mary arteries  of  the  aorta  furniflies  a branch  which  divides 
into  the  two  carotids.  The  remainder  of  the  artery  is  the 
right  fubclavian.  This  lad  mentioned  diilribution  exids  in 
the  lion,  dog,  cat,  and  bear. 

In  the  dolphin , each  of  the  two  primary  branches  of  the 
arch  of  the  ao'ta  furniflies  the  arteries  of  the  head,  and 
fuperior  extremity,  on  its  proper  fide. 

The  feal  has  three  principal  branches  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta : the  fird  is  the  common  trunk  of  the  right  carotid 
and  fubclavian,  the  fecond  the  left  carotid,  and  the  left 
fubclavian. 

The  elephant  has  three  branches  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
alfo.  The  lateral  veflels  are  the  two  fubclavian  arteries. 
The  middle  one  divides  into  the  two  carotids. 

The  goat  has  the  aorta  divided,  as  already  defcribed,  into 
the  afcending  and  defeending,  or  the  anterior  and  poderior, 
more  properly  called.  The  anterior  divides  into  three 
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branches : the  left  fubclavian  ; the  right ; and  a trunk  that 
forms  the  two  carotids. 

The  anterior  aorta  of  the  horfe  foon  bifurcates  into  two 
branches  ; the  trunk  of  the  two  carotids  and  the  right  fub- 
clavian arife  from  one  branch : the  other  terminates  in  the 
left  fubclavian. 

The  inferior  thyroideal  artery  is  not  commonly  in  quadru- 
peds a branch  of 'the  fubclavian,  but  of  the  carotid  higher 
up.  This  ditlribution  arifes  from  the  length  of  the  neck 
removing  the  thyroid  gland  fo  far  from  the  ufual  origin  of 
this  veffel. 

In  the  opojfums,  the  kanguroo,  and  as  it  would  appear  in 
all  the  marfupial  quadrupeds,  the  brachial  artery  divides 
very  high  up  into  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  ; in  fome  in- 
flances  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  The  ulnar  is 
a large  veffel,  and  pafTes  through  a hole  formed  in  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  proceeds  from  the  back 
of  the  arm  to  the  front,  where  it  is  diilributed  in  the  ufual 
manner.  Cuvier  ftates  that  the  brachial  artery  forms  feveral 
branches  for  the  fupply  of  the  portion  of  the  fin  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  fore  arm  in  the  dolphin.  The  very  remarkable 
plexus  which  the  brachial  artery  furnifhes  in  the  tardigrade 
quadrupeds,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  along  with  the  other  ar- 
terial plexufes. 

Daubenton  has  deferibed  in  the  defending  or  pferior 
aorta  of  the  pecan  a large  dilatation,  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  aneurifm.  Tyfon  found  in  the  fame  animal  three 
dilatations  in  the  courfe  of  this  veffel.  They  were  divided 
interiorly  into  cells.  Thefe  enlargements  were  probably  alfo 
a morbid  flrutlure,  as  they  have  not  fince  been  oblerved  by 
other  anatomifts. 

There  are  fome  varieties  to  be  noticed  in  the  branches  of 
the  ceeliac  and  mefenteric  arteries.  In  the  cat  thecceliac  fends 
off  a branch  to  the  right  renal  capfule,  previous  to  its  fup- 
plying  the  hepatic,  the  coronary  of  the Jlomath,  and  the  fplenii. 
In  the  porcupine  the  cceliac  divides  into  two  branches;  one 
furnifhes  the  artery  of  the  fpleen;  and  a large  branch  to  the 
pancreas ; the  other  gives  the  hepatic  and  coronaria. 

The  two  mefenteries  always  are  found  ; but  when  there  is 
no  marked  diitindtion  of  great  and  fmall  inteflines,  the  one 
correfponding  to  the  inferior  mefenteric  is  very  fmall.  This 
veffel  is  almofl  exclufively  diftributed  to  the  rectum  in  the 
bear.  In  the  ruminating  quadrupeds  the  primary  branches 
of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery  are  numerous.  They  do 
not  confequently  form  fuch  frequent  analtomofes  as  exilt 
commonly.  The  inferior,  or,  as  it  fhould  be  called  in  quad- 
rupeds, the  poferior  mefenteric  artery,  is  fmall  in  thefe  ani- 
mals, and  almofl  confined  to  the  redtum.  . The  remarkable 
anaflomofis  between  the  two  mefenteries  on  the  colon  is  not 
found. 

In  the  (cal,  the  left  kidney  receives  two  arteries  from  the 
aorta,  and  the  right  only  one,  according  to  Cuvier.  This 
not  improbably  may  have  been  a variety. 

The  middle  artery  o f the  facrum,  which  is  fo  inconfiderable 
in  man,  is  often  very  large  in  mammalia,  as  it  conveys  almofl 
the  whole  of  the  b ood  to  the  tail.  In  the  kanguroo,  bear, 
lion,  dog,  Sec.  it  has  been  obferved  not  to  arife  from  the 
aorta,  but  to  be  furnifhed  by  a thick  fhert  trunk  proceeding 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  which  alfo  in  thefe  cafes 
fends  off  the  ficra  lateraies  and  the  hypogafric  arteries.  The 
artery  of  the  tail  is  as  large  in  the  kanguroo  as  the  internal 
iliac.  This  vefTel  is  of  great  magnitude  alfo  in  the  cetacea. 
It  runs  along  the  under  furface  of  the  tail,  protefled  by  a 
number  of  fmall  bones,  which  are  attached  to  the  caudal 
vertebrae,  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  form  by 
their  oppolition  a fort  of  triangular  conduit,  fimilar  to  that 
kicloiing  the  termination  of  the  aorta  in  the  tail  of  fifties. 


The  artery  of  the  tail  might  properly  be  canfidered  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  the  cetacea ; it  fends  off  a 
great  many  branches  which  anallomofe  with  each  other,  and 
unite  again  in  afmall  branch  under  the  two  laft  caudal  vertebrae. 

The  primary  iliac  arteries  frequently  do  not  exiil  in  the 
clovenfooted  quadrupeds,  the  cat  and  dog  kind,  the  bears, 
the  kanguroo,  See.  The  external  iliacs  are  formed  by  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  aorta,  and  the  internal  iliacs  arife  from  a com- 
mon trunk,  as  already  mentioned.  They  are  much  imaller 
than  the  external  iliacs,  and  feparate  into  two  principal 
branches,  which  fend  off  the  cuftomary  arteries  of  the  internal 
iliac,  except  the  ileo  lumbalis,  which  comes  in  thefe  inllances 
from  the  external  iliacs. 

In  the  feal  the  llco-lumbales  arife  from  the  aorta  before 
the  primary  iliacs  are  produced. 

In  the  cetacea  there  are  no  arteries  analogous  to  the  ex- 
ternal iliacs.  The  aorta  fends  off  arteries  which  correfpond 
to  the  internal  iliacs,  but  which  only  fupply  ihe  bladder  and 
genital  organs. 

We  (hall  now  notice  the  different  plexufes  which  the  ar- 
teries form  in  mammalia. 

In  the  digitigrade  quadrupeds,  fome  of  the  ruminants,  Sec. 
the  branches  cf  the  carotid,  which  go  to  meet  the  balillary, 
form  fo  remarkable  a plexus,  that  it  was  called  by  the  cider 
anatomifts  rete  mirabi/e.  Thefe  branches  of  the  carotid  are 
fuddenly  diffolved  into  an  immenfe  number  of  fmall  veffels, 
which  are  twilled  and  united  together  like  a plexus  of 
nerves.  Thefe  plexufes  fill  up  the  tides  of  the  fella  turcica, 
and  afterwards  reproduce  the  two  branches  that,  uniting 
with  the  balillary  artery,  ellablifh  what  is  called  the  circle 
of  Wi  lis.  It  is  not  known  in  how  many  lpccies  the  rete  mi- 
rabile  exitls ; it  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  univerfal  in  mam- 
malia. The  Parifian  diffedtors  did  not  find  it  in  the  monkey, 
and  Cuvier  fays  it  does  not  exifl  in  the  elephant  and  beaver. 

Mr.  Carile  has  mentioned  a fimilar  plexus  of  the  carotid 
artery  near  the  jaws  in  the  lion,  ox,  and Jheep. 

We  have  obferved  in  the  grampus  a very  intricate  plexus 
of  veffels  around  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  We 
did  not  afeertain  whether  the  veftels  were  arterial  or  venous  : 
they  appeared  to  be  both,  and  were  lofl  in  the  apppearance 
of  ligamentous  cells. 

The  inicrcofal  arteries  in  cetacea  form  a very  remarkable 
plexus.  It  appears  to  be  made  by  the  convolution  of  one 
vefTel,  which  meafures  feveral  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  arteries  of  the  fpinal  marrow  alfo  in  cetacea,  are  con- 
verted into  a clofe  plexus  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
fpinal  canal.  In  the  grampus,  the  fedlion  of  the  fheath  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  exhibits  a number  of  the  orifices  of  thcl’e  vef- 
iels  all  round  it. 

But  the  mofl  interefting  arterial  plexufes,  are  thofe  de- 
feribed by  Mr.  Carlile  in  the  limbs  of  the  four-moving  ani- 
mals. In  all  thelc,  as  well  a3  the  tardigrade  lemurs,  as  the 
foths,  the  axillary  and  iliac  arteries  produce  a plexus  of  un- 
dulating branches,  which  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
ipecies.  Mr.  Carlile  defcribes  the  trunks  of  the  arteries  as 
being  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  plexufes  ; but  we 
have  afeertained  that  the  trunk  of  the  veffel  is  continued  be- 
neath the  plexus,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  plexus  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  in  birds  where  the  trunk  is  fcarcely  di- 
minifhed.  The  veffels  compofing  the  plexus  in  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  lemur  tardigradus  amount  to  23.  In  the 
inguinal  fafciculus  there  are  17.  Thefe  veffels  have  the 
fame  fize  throughout  their  courfe,  and  occafionally  anafto- 
mofe  with  each  other. 

The  brachial  and  inguinal  plexufes  are  larger  in  the  great 
American  folk  than  in  the  tardigrade  lemur.  In  the  firfl  Mr. 
Carlile  counted  42  veffels,  and  computed  from  the  bulk  that 
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there  might  have  been  above  ao  more  concealed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fafciculus.  He  reckoned  only  34  in  the  thigh,  and 
thofe  of  the  tirlt  feries  were  larger  than  the  reft.  The  plexus 
of  the  axillary  artery  in  the  two-toed  Jlolb  is  very  inconfiderable, 
and  difappears  in  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  although 
in  the  other  inftances  it  reaches  to  the  elbow.  The  ingui- 
nal plexus  alfo  in  this  animal  contains  but  eight  veflels, 
which  foon  begin  to  ramify  in  the  ufual  arborefeent  form. 

In  the  lori  [lemur  gracilis)  there  are  brachial  and  inguinal 
ph  xufes,  the  veirels  of  which  appear  to  form  fewer  anafto- 
mofes  than  in  the  other  animals.  From  the  agreement  in  the 
diflribution  of  the  arteries  in  the  Jimbs  of  the flow-moving 
animals,  it  is  impofiible  not  to  admit  Mr.  Carlile’s  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  veflels  is  neceflanly 
connected  with  the  flow  operation  of  the  mufcles  in  thofe 
quadrupeds,  although  we  cannot  perceive  why  fuch  a con- 
nexion fhould  exift. 

The  rete  mirabile  has  evidently  the  effeX  of  retarding  the 
current  of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  which  may  be  more  ne- 
cefftry  to  quadrupeds,  from  the  frequent  low  pofition  of  the 
head,  than  in  man  and  the  monkey,  where  this  plexus  does 
not  exilt. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  intercoftal,  fpinal,  and 
maxillary  plexufes  of  the  cetacea,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  they 
ferve  as  refervoirs  of  the  blood,  or  rather  prevent  an  accu- 
mulation of  bio  d in  larger  vetfels,  which  might  arife  from 
their  continual  refidence  in  the  water,  and  frequent  fufpen- 
fion  of  their  refpiration. 

In  Plate  VI.  of  the  / Inatomy  of  Mammalia,  fig.  4.  repre- 
fents  the  rete  mirabile  of  the  carotids  in  the  calf,  fomewhat 
above  the  natural  fize  : a,  the  fella  turcica,  a little  pared 
away,  to  (hew  more  plainly  the  plexus,  b,  on  each  fide  ; 
c,  c,  are  the  carotid  arteries  ; d,  the  bafilar.  Fig.  5,  of  the 
fame  plate,  is  to  (hew  the  axillary  plexufes  of  the  tardigrade 
lemur:  a is  the  trunk  of  the  axillary  artery  ; b,  the  plexus  ; 
c,  c,  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  refuming  their  proper  form. 
Fig.  6.  exhibits  the  plexus  of  the  iliac  artery  in  the  fame 
animal  : a,  the  trunk  ; b,  the  plexus  ; c,  c,  diftinX  veflels 
for  fupplying  the  leg.  Fig.  7.  (hews  the  axillary  plexu;  in 
the  three-toed Jloth  : a is  the  fub-clavian  vein  ; l,  the  trunk 
of  the  artery  behind  the  large  veins;  c,  the  remarkable 
plexus  which  the  artery  forms  ; d,  the  median  nerve.  Fig.  8. 
reprefents  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  groin  of  the  three-toed 
Jloth,  with  the  plexus  of  the  inguinal  artery  : a is  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  aorta  into  the  two  iliacs  ; b,  a part  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  mufcle  ; c,  part  of  the  bony  margin  of  the  pel- 
vis, leading  down  to  the  pubis. 

Feins. — Thefe  veflels  agree  in  general  exaXly  in  mamma- 
lia with  thofe  of  the  human  fubjeX.  Even  where  the  ar- 
teries deviate  in»their  origin  from  what  is  obferved  in  man, 
the  veins  purfue  the  ordinary  courfe. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  two  fuperior 
or  anterior  cava  in  the  porcupine,  elephant,  the  kangaroo,  and 
the  hybernating  mammalia.  Mr.  Carlile  has  Hated,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cavse  forming  two  trunks  before  approaching  the 
heart  in  the  quadrupeds  that  remain  torpid  during  the  win- 
ter, there  are  alfo  two  trunks  to  the  vena  azygos,  which  each 
open  into  the  fuperior  cava,  on  its  own  fide  of  the  thorax. 
He  likewife  remarks,  that  the  intercoftal  arteries  and  veins 
arc  particularly  large  in  thofe  animals.  Mr.  Carlile  wifhes  to 
infer  from  this  diflribution  of  the  venous  trunks,  that  it  is 
necefiary,  on  account  of  the  languid  circulation  that  is  car- 
ried on  when  the  animal  is  torpid  ; but  we  believe  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  hybernation 
by  the  anatomical  ftruXure  of  the  animals  concerned.  The 
habit  of  retiring  to  reft  during  the  winter  is  common  to  ani- 
mals whole  anatomy  is  extremely  different,  and  if  the  dimi- 


nifhed  aXion  of  torpid  animals  were  to  depend  upon  any  par- 
ticular organization  of  their  vafcular  fyftem,  it  would  in- 
terfere with  their  perfeX  circulation  at  other  feafons.  Hy- 
bernation is  accompanied  by  a fufpenfion  of  funXions,  not  a 
different  mode  of  exercifing  them. 

In  the  feal  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  dilated  into  a large 
finus,  as  it  pafles  the  liver,  into  which  five  large  hepatic 
veins  enter.  This  dilatation  may  be  either  the  confequence 
of  the  animal  living  in  an  element  in  which  its  refpiration, 
and  confequently  free  circulation  is  fo  often  interrupted,  or 
it  may  be  an  original  provifion  of  nature,  to  relieve  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart,  when  the  current  of  blood  through 
the  lungs  is  impeded  during  the  moments  the  animal  is  under 
the  water. 

A fimilar  contrivance  feems  to  exift  in  the  horfe.  There 
is  a dilatation  of  the  jugular  vein  behind  the  jaw  s in  this  ani- 
mal, which  may  ferve  to  relieve  the  brain  from  the  preflure 
of  the  venous  blood  during  the  time  this  animal  is  feeding. 
The  ruminating  quadrupeds  do  not  require  a provifion  of 
this  kind  fo  much  as  the  horfe,  as  they  often  eat  lying,  and 
generally  ruminate  fo. 

The  veins  of  the  vifeera  appear  to  be  provided  with  valves 
in  fome  mammalia,  like  thofe  of  the  members  in  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Haller,  there  are  valves  found  at  the  origin  of  the 
branches  of  the  mefenteric  and  hatnorrhoi dal  veins  of  the  horfe  ; 
and  they  have  been  obferved  alfo  in  the  fplenic  veins.  They 
exift  in  the  pulmonary  veins  of  the  dog  and Jheep.  Moft  pro- 
bably they  may  be  found  in  many  other  inftances,  where 
they  have  not  yet  been  obferved. 

The  texture  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  is  apparently  the 
fame  in  man  and  in  mammalia.  Cuvier  fays  he  found  the 
proper  membrane  to  tear,  like  felt,  into  long  filky  filaments, 
in  the  axillary  vein  of  the  elephant,  which  he  considers  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ftruXure  of  this  coat  generally. 

Vital  Temperature. — That  degree  of  heat  which  an  animal 
fuftains  molt  commonly,  or  when  not  expofed  to  extremes 
of  external  temperature,  we  have  called  the  natural Jlandard. 
The  ftandard  heat  of  mammalia  is  feveral  degrees  higher 
than  in  man,  although  ftill  below  what  is  found  to  be  the 
natural  temperature  of  birds. 

The  thermometer,  when  introduced  into  the  reXum  or 
urethra  of  a man,  (for  the  ftandard  can  only  be  afeertained 
in  the  cavities,)  rifes  to  97°. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  (hew  the  difference  in  quadrupeds. 

The  ball  of  the  thermometer  [in  every  cafe  we  are  to  be 
underllood  as  fpeaking  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale]  being  intro- 
duced two  inches  within  the  reXum  of  a healthy  dog,  the 
quickfilver  rofe  to  loo|J  exaXly.  The  cheft  of  the  dog  was 
opened,  and  a wound  made  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  Immediately  on  the  bulb  being  introduced,  the  quick- 
filver rofe  to  ioi°. 

A wound  was  next  made  into  the  fubftance  of  the  liver, 
and  the  inllrument  being  inferted  into  it,  rofe  to  ioof0.  It 
was  next  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach,  where  it 
flood  exaXly  at  ioi°. 

The  thermometer  was  introduced  into  the  reXum  of  an 
ox,  and  the  quickfilver  rofe  to  995°. 

When  inferted  into  the  reXum  of  a rabbit  it  flood  alfo  at 

99?- 

DoXor  Martine,  in  his  Effays  upon  Thermometers  and 
Heat,  dates  that  the  temperature  of  the  furface  of  the  body 
is  from  1003  to  1020,  or  fometimes  103°,  or  a little  more,  in 
ordinary  quadrupeds,  as  dogs,  cats,  Jheep,  oxen,  fwine,  &c«. 
in  which  he  is  certainly  incorreX.  We  have  been  Led  to 
afeertain  the  ufual  temperature  of  feveral  quadrupeds,  pre- 
vious to  making  different  experiments  that  would  be  irrele- 
vant 
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▼ant  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  related  here  ; but  we  may 
ftate  that  we  have  always  found  the  heat  of  the  cavities  of 
the  body  to  be  about  990,  too0,  or  ioi°,  when  the 
quadrupeds  were  placed  in  a medium  natural  to  them,  and 
that  of  the  furface  of  the  body,  two,  three,  or  more 
degrees,  according  to  circumftances,  below  that  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body.  In  quadrupeds,  generally,  we  conceive 
th t ftandard  temperature  fhould  be  ftated  to  be  100  . 

The  heat  in  cetacea  we  (hould  fuppofe  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  quadrupeds,  or  perhaps  higher.  The  quantity  of  oil  in- 
terpofed  between  their  internal  parts  and  the  water  would 
feem  to  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  abftradlion  of  heat,  and 
that  circumftance,  joined  with  the  want  of  evaporation  from 
the  furface,  might  even  tend  to  exalt  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  part  of  the  body.  Boerhaave  confidered  the  heat 
of  cetacea  to  be  the  fame  as  in  quadrupeds,  but  he  rates  it 
in  both  too  low.  Mr.  Richer  found  the  blood  of  the  por- 
poife  to  be  as  warm  as  the  blood  of  land  animals.  Du  Ham. 
Hift.  Ac.  Sc.  P.  M.  1 57,  and  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sc. 
1666 — 1668.  Dr.  Martine  relates  that  he  found  upon  trial 
the  heat  of  the  fit  in  of  the  fea-calf  ( phoca  vitulina)  to  be 
near  102°,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it  was  about  a 
divifion  higher. 

We  may  fafely  conclude  from  the  fadls  before  us,  that 
the  ftandard  temperature  in  all  mammalia  furpafles  the  £iu- 
man  by  a few  degrees.  In  what  manner  can  this  fa&  be  ex- 
plained ? fhould  it  be  attributed  to  there  being  lefs  evapora- 
tion from  the  fkin  ; or  the  natural  integuments  of  mammalia 
being  better  calculated  for  retaining  the  vital  heat  ? We  do 
not  pretend  to  anfwer  thefe  queries,  but  we  fhall  obierve  that 
although  the  natural  clothing  of  an  animal  evidently  tends  to 
preferve  its  temperature  from  the  influence  of  external  cold, 
it  does  not  feem  capable  of  giving  a higher  ftandard.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  ftandard  of  a hear  could  be  altered  by 
depriving  the  creature  of  its  fur. 

Mammalia  have,  both  from  their  ufual  coverings,  and 
the  high  natural  ftandard,  great  powers  of  refilling  the  ef- 
fedls  of  external  cold.  Many  of  them  are  expofed  to  great 
extremes  of  temperature  in  the  northern  climates,  in  which 
they  fuffer  more  than  birds,  from  fleeping  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Hunter  failed  to  freeze  a dormoufe , when  furrounded  by 
a freeiing  mixture,  until  he  wetted  its  hair  with  water.  And 
in  another  experiment,  a moufe  which  he  had  placed  in  an 
atmofphere  as  low  as  133  above  o during  an  hour,  had  not 
its  heat  diminifhed  more  than  1 6°  at  the  diaphragm,  and  only 
18°  in  the  pelvis. 

Like  all  other  animals,  however,  which  poffefs  a high 
ftandard,  when  this  is  brought  very  low  in  mammalia  they 
perifh.  When  in  a torpid  ftate  they  fuffer  a great  reduc- 
tion of  their  natural  temperature,  with  the  fame  impunity  as 
the  more  imperfect  animais.  Thus,  in  an  atmofphere  of  26°, 
a torpid  hedge-hog  was  only  30°,  although  the  fame  animal, 
when  roufed,  was  expofed  for  two  days  to  the  fame  atmo- 
fphere, and  the  internal  heat,  as  tried  by  the  redtum,  did  not 
fink  below  931. 

Lungs. — 1'hefe  organs  have  their  general  figure  regulated, 
in  fome  degree,  by  the  fhape  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In 
thofe  fpecies  which  have  the  cheft  fhort  it  is  commonly  wide 
in  proportion,  and  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  is  not 
confiderable ; and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  thorax  i3 
long,  it  is  often  narrowed  and  diminifhed  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  by  the  diaphragm  being  very  convex,  or  pro- 
jecting far  into  the  cheft.  In  the  rhinoceros , horfe , elephant , 
and  two-toed Jloth,  the  diaphragm  paffes  up  into  the  thorax, 
far  beyond  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  fo  that  it  receives  a part 
of  the  abdominal  vifcera.  The  volume  of  the  lungs  is, 
therefore,  ftill  preferved  in  due  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 


animal,  notwithstanding  the  external  form  of  the  cheft  might 
fometimes  make  it  feem  otherwife. 

The  lungs  of  mammalia  are  commonly  divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  lobes  than  thofe  of  the  human  fubjedt, 
although  there  are  fome  fpecies  which  have  them  lefs  fo, 
or  even  not  feparated  into  Jobes  at  all.  The  number  of  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs  is  not  conformable  to  any  natural  claffi- 
fication  of  mammalia,  but  varies  even  amongft  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies. 

Cuvier  has  given  in  his  “ Anatomie  comparee,”  tom.  iv.  a 
very  full  table  of  the  divifions  of  the  lungs  of  mammalia 
by  lobes  and  fi ffures,  from  which  we  fhall  feledl  the  follow- 
ing account. 

In  the  ourang-outang,  there  are  three  lobes  in  the  right 
lung  and  two  in  the  left,  as  in  man. 

The  long-armed  ape  has  four  in  the  right,  and  only  a fif- 
fure  in  the  left.  The  reft  of  the  monlcey  genus  have  com- 
monly four  lobes  in  the  right,  and  two  in  the  left  lung  r in 
fome  of  thefe  there  are  fiflures. 

The  lemurs  have  four  or  three  lobes  to  the  right,  and  two 
or  three  in  the  left  lung. 

The Jlying  lemur  and  the  common  bat  have  the  lungs  undi- 
vided, except  by  fiflures.  The  great  or  ternate  bat  of  Ed- 
wards, has  four  lobes  in  the  right , and  three  in  the  left 
lung. 

The  plantigrade  mammalia  have  generally  four  in  the  right, 
and  two  or  three  in  the  left.  The  common  hedge-hog  has, 
however,  four  in  the  right  lung,  and  no  divifion  of  the 
left. 

In  the  digitigrada  there  are  four  lobes  in  the  right,  and 
three  or  two  in  the  left. 

The  marfupial  quadrupeds  (except  the  Languroo-rat)  have 
the  left  lung  undivided,  or  (lightly  fo,  by  one  fiflure.  The 
phafco/omys  has  no  lobes,  but  two  fiflures  in  the  right  lung. 
The  kanguroo-rat  has  four  lobes  in  the  right  lung,  and  two 
in  the  left.  The  Virginian  opojfum  has  three  in  the  right 
lung  : the  other  fpecies  of  didelphis  have  either  three  lobes, 
or  two  and  a fiflure  to  the  right  lung. 

The  faltigrade  quadrupeds  have  moft  commonly  the  right 
lung  divided  into  four  lobes,  and  the  left  is  frequently  en- 
tire. When  the  left  lung  is  divided,  it  is  ufually  into  two 
lobes  ; but  in  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  rat  there  are  four  lobes,  and 
in  the  jerboa  three.  The  porcupine  has  fix  lobes  to  the 
right  lung,  and  five  to  the  left. 

In  the  edentata  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  lobes  to  the 
right  lung,  and  either  two  or  none  in  the  left. 

In  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  both  the  right  and  left 
lungs  are  without  lobes.  The  daman  has  two  fiflures  to 
each  lung.  The  wild  boar  has  three  lobes  in  the  right 
lung,  and  two  in  the  left.  The  Siamefe  hog  has  four  in  the 
right,  and  two  in  the  left  lung. 

The  ruminating  quadrupeds  have  generally  four  lobes  in 
the  right  lung,  and  two  in  the  left.  The  lama,  however, 
has  the  left  lung  only  divided  by  a fiflure. 

In  the  folipeda  there  are  no  lobes  to  the  lungs  of  either 
fide. 

The  feal  has  two  lobes  in  the  right  lung,  but  none  in  the 
left.  The  lamantin  is  without  lobes. 

The  cetacea  have  not  their  lungs  divided  into  lobes. 

Some  of  the  mammalia  are  faid  to  have  the  lungs  ad- 
hering to  the  parietes  of  the  cheft.  The  elephant  is  reported 
td  be  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  and  Tyfon  has  alfo  ftated  it 
to  be  the  cafe  in  the  web-footed  and  cetaceous  mammalia.  In 
thofe  fpecies  we  have  examined  the  lungs  have  been  free,  as 
in  the  human  fubjeCt.  In  the  cetacea  the  coats  are  ftrong, 
and  the  lung  altogether  feels  firm  and  flefhy.  Hunter 
ftates,  that  the  lungs  of  cetacea  poffefs  fo  much  elafti- 
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city,  that  they  are  of  themfelves  fuflicient  to  exprefs  the 
air  from  their  cells.  He  alfo  reprefents  the  air-cells  as 
being  fmaller  than  they  are  in  quadrupeds. 

The  intimate  organization,  which  confifts  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  the  air-tubes,  is  perfectly 
the  fame  in  all  mammalia  and  in  man. 

Bronchial  Gland. — The  ufe  of  this  part  not  being  efla- 
blilhed  by  anatomifls,  it  cannot  have  a proper  place  afiigned 
to  it  according  to  any  phyfiological  arrangement.  W e fliall, 
therefore,  defcribe  it  next  to  the  lungs,  from  its  contiguity 
to  thefe  organs  in  the  body,  without  endeavouring  to  fliew 
any  connection  between  the  functions  of  the  bronchial  gland 
and  refpiration. 

The  fize  of  the  bronchial  gland  is  greater  in  the  human 
fubjeCt  than  in  any  other  animal.  In  proportion  to  the 
entire  bulk,  there  is  very  little  difference  obferved  in  mam- 
malia. except  in  the  kanguroo , which  has  a particularly'  finall 
bronchial  gland. 

This  gland  is  compofed  of  two  lobes,  as  in  man  ; but  they 
are  iometimes  quite  unconnected  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
bat , in  Pome  fpecics  of  rat,  the  elephant , the  daman,  the  j'oli- 
peila,  and  the  feal.  Molt  commonly  the  two  lobes  are  con- 
joined by  one  or  fometimes  two  thin  llripes,  wjiich  pafs  over 
the  front  of  the  trachea. 

The  form  of  the  lobes  varies  in  different  fpecies.  Theyr 
arc  broader  above  than  below  in  the  bat,  elongated  in  the 
plantigrada,  long  and  flattened  in  the  cat  kind  generally,  itill 
longer  and  cylindrical  in  the  genus  viverra.  In  the  Jalli- 
grada  the  lobes  are  elongated,  and  not  quite  cylindric,  being 
thicker  above  than  below.  The  figure  of  the  gland  varies 
in  the  ruminants.  It  is  round  and  tolerably  large  in  the 
lama,  longer  in  the  cx,  Jheep,  and  antilope . 

In  the  folipeda  the  glaxd  is  but  little  elongated,  and  fituated 
far  below  the  larynx. 

Hunter  denied  the  exiflence  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the 
cetacea,  but  Cuvier  afferts  that  he  found  it  very  diitinCtly  in 
many  porpoifes  and  dolphins,  confiding  of  two  parts  fuf- 
pended  to  the  trachea,  oppolite  to  the  fuperior,  or  rather 
anterior  edge  of  the  flernum.  We  have  not  perceived  it 
in  the  porpoife  or  grampus,  perhaps  from  not  Peeking  it  far 
enough  from  the  larynx. 

In  man  ar.d  the  monhey  the  cellular  fubdance  connects  the 
thyroid  gland  clofely  to  the  Tides  of  the  trachea,  but  in  the 
other  mammalia  this  connection  i3  loofer.  It  is  fo  much  fo 
in  the  rabbit, guinea-pig,  and  fome  other  of  the  faltigrade  quad- 
rupeds, that  the  thyroid  gland  is  moveable. 

The  internal  druddure  of  the  thyroid  gland  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  man  and  mammalia.  The  obfervations  that 
have  been  made  upon  it  in  the  elephant  have  tended  to  explain 
its  organization,  as  from  the  fize  of  the  animal  the  gland  is 
large.  It  is  furrounded  by  a thick  aponeurofis,  in  the  fub- 
dance of  which  the  thyroid  veffels  divide  before  they  pene- 
trate the  gland.  Each  lobe  of  the  gland  is  compofed  of 
about  thirty  lobules  having  a firm  texture,  and  feparated  by 
peculiar  cells,  which  are  made  by  an  extremely  fine  mem- 
brane. Thefe  cells  are  but  flightly  connected  witli  each 
other,  and  witli  the  lobules  which  furroun.d  them,  fo  that 
they  appear  to  ferve  only  as  the  foundation  for  the  fmalleft 
ramifications  of  the  veffels  that  enter  the  gland.  It  is  by 
means  of  thefe  veffels,  rather  than  the  cellular  tiflue,  that 
the  different  lobules  are  joined  together. 

According  to  Steller,  the  northern  lamantin  has  the  thy- 
roid gl?nd  very  large  ; it  contains  two  fluids,  differing  from 
each  other  in  colour  and  confidence.  The  external  part  of 
the  gland  is  compofed  of  a number  of  very  fmall  grains,  and 

a fluid  refembling  milk  in  colour  and  confidence,  and  hav- 
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ing  a fweet  tafte.  There  is  a membranous  fac  in  the  middle 
of  the  gland,  containing  a thick  and  rather  bitter  fluid.  It 
feems  to  be  fecreted  by  the  grains,  and  depofited  in  the 
fac. 

The  exiflence  of  cells  fo  plainly  proved  in  the  thyroid 
gland  of  thefe  large  animals,  feems  to  juftify  the  opinion 
entertained  by  fome  anatomifts,  that  the  cellular  ftruCture 
obferved  in  bronchocele  is  produced  by  the  natural  cells  of 
the  part  becoming  enlarged. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  which  may  throw  fome 
light  upon  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland,  that  it  only 
exifls  in  man  and  mammalia.  Cuvier  feems  inclined  to  con- 
iider  a round  cellular  gland  placed  before  the  heart  in  the 
ferpents  as  analogous  to  the  thyroid  of  mammalia.  It  does 
not  feem  probable,  however,  that  an  organ  fhould  be  want- 
ing in  birds,  and  re  appear  in  certain  animals  of  a clafs  one 
ftep  farther  removed  from  mammalia. 

Kidnies  and  Urinary  Bladder. — The  pofition  of  the  kid- 
nies  in  the  abdomen  is  different  in  mau  and  mammalia,  inaf- 
much  as  the  latter  commonly  have  the  right  kidney  higher 
than  the  left. 

The  kidnies  of  mammalia  ufually  poffefs  the  figure  of  the 
human.  In  the  cat  kind,  the  coati,  the  armadillo,  the  ga- 
zelle, Sc c.  they  are  more  or  leis  round.  In  the  ruminating 
quadrupeds,  th t paca,  the  hog , and  the  porcupine,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier,  they  are  long-fhaped.  The  lama  has  them 
nearly  cylindric.  They  are  Ihort  and  triangular  in  the 
horfe. 

In  man  and  fome  mammalia  the  kidnies  before  birth  are  in 
feparate  lebules.  In  thole  mammalia  that  inhabit,  or  fre- 
quently vifit,  the  water,  and  in  a very  few  others,  thefe 
glands  preferve  the  diftinftiy  lobulated  appearance  during 
life.  The  original  lobules  can,  however,  be  ahvays  per- 
ceived, and  reckoned  from  the  number  of  their  papillae. 
They  may  be  injefled  alfo  with  different  coloured  fluids, 
and  not  occalion  any  confufion,  although  they  are  confo- 
lidated  into  one  mafs. 

The  elephant  is  one  of  the  animals  which  have  lobulated 
kidnies.  They  are,  however,  not  much  divided,  there  being 
only  four  lobes  to  each  in  this  animal.  The  textdre  of 
the  elephant’s  kidnies  is  loft,  and  the  dillinCtion  of  the  cor- 
tical and  medullary  fubltances  is  not  plain.  There  are  three 
papilla?,  and  as  many  infundibula,  which  join  together  with- 
out forming  a pelvis. 

The  kidnies  of  the  ox  are  ftill  more  divided  than  in  the 
elephant,  having  from  23  to  30  lobes. 

It  is  in  the  otters,  bears,  feals,  and  cetacea,  that  the  lobu- 
lated ftru&ure  is  molt  diltinCt.  The  lobes'  are  numerous 
and  fmall  in  proportion,  according  to  the  fucceflion  of  thefe 
animals.  Thus,  in  the  otter  there  are  ten  lobes  to  each 
kidney  ; in  the  bear  there  are  from  yo  to  60 ; the  feal  has 
120  to  140;  and  in  the  porpoife,  dolphin,  grampus.  See.  there 
are  upwards  of  200.  In  the  cetacea , the  lobules  or  glands 
of  which  the  kidnies  are  compofed,  are  particularly  diftin6t 
and  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  vifeus.  They  are 
connected  almoft  entirely  to  each  other  by  means  of  their 
veffels  alone,  in  the  mariner  of  a bunch  of  fruit,  and  have 
a good  deal  of  motion  upon  one  another.  In  the  other 
animals  they  are  more  preferved  in  their  proper  lituation, 
and  in  contaft  with  each  other  by  means  of  their  cellular 
fubftance.  No  fatisfadory  phyfiological  reafon  has  yet  been 
given  for  the  kidnies  being  divided  into  numerous  diftinft 
glands  in  certain  animals  and  not  in  all.  It  has  been  con- 
je£tured  that  this  flrudture  was  in  feme  way  connefted  with 
the  habit  of  diving,  on  account  of  its  being  met  with  in  all 
the  aquatic  mammalia ; but,  as  we  have  before  ffated,  it  is 
K k not 
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rot  peculiar  to  them.  Like  many  other  peculiarities  of 
ftruXure  it  mull  remain. unexplained,  until  it  be  invelligated 
by  experiment. 

The  number  of  papillae  indicate  both  the  original  and  the 
aXual  number  of  lobes  that  compofe  the  kidney.  There  is 
but  one  papilla  in  the  tanrcc  and  the  coati ; in  the  fquirrcl , 
the  hare , the  guinea-pig , the  daman , and  many  other  of  the 
faltigrada.  There  are  two  in  fome  rats,  three  in  the  elephant, 
four  in  the  echidna,  and  five  in  the  hedge-hog.  In  the  otters, 
bears,  fin-footed  and  cetaceous  mammalia,  each  feparate  lobe 
has  its  proper  papillae. 

The  papillce  regulate  in  a certain  degree  the  number  of 
infundibula.  When  there  is  but  one  papilla  the  .infundibu- 
lum is  commonly  abfent,  being  confounded  with  the  cavity 
called  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  This  is  particularly  to  be 
fcen  in  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  armadillo,  &c.  in  which  the 
medullary  fubftance  that  forms  the  papilla;  does  not  projeX 
into  the  cavity,  but  is  flat  or  fometimes  hollow  : therefore, 
the  cavity  which  receives  the  urine,  and  is  the  origin  of  the 
ureter,  cannot  fend  off  any  proceffes  or  funnel-lhaped  re- 
flexions of  its  membrane.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in 
thefe  cafes  is  not  vifible  on  the  outfide. 

The  lobulated  kidnies  have  a calyx  or  infundibulum  to 
each  of  the  glands  that  compofe  them.  They  unite  to  form 
trunks  of  veffels,  which  make  at  laft  fomething  like  a pelvis 
for  the  ureter  to  arife  from  in  the  bears,  otters,  and  feals. 
In  the  cetacea  there  is  no  pelvis  ; the  ureter  is  formed  by  the 
junXion  of  fome  branches  from  the  anterior  infundibula, 
and  receive  the  branches  of  the  other  infundibula  after- 
wards, without  forming  any  dilatation  correfponding  to  the 
pelvis. 

The  renal  arteries  and  veins  do  not  enter  at  one  place 
always : this  is  occafionally  feen  in  man.  The  adipofe  ar- 
teries alfo  are  of  various  fizes,  but  in  the  lobulated  kidnies, 
the  veffels  penetrate  the  organ  at  the  neared  place,  inftead 
of  palling  in  preference  at  the  firms,  or  the  part  where  the 
excretory  duXs  come  forth. 

The  veins  of  the  kidnies  in  the  cat  kind  have  their  princi- 
pal trunks  and  branches  running  in  an  arborefcent  form  upon 
the  furface.  They  receive  the  branches  from  the  internal 
part  of  the  gland,  as  the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater  colleX 
the  blood  from  the  brain. 

The  intimate  druXure  of  the  kidnies  in  all  mammalia  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  human  fubjeX. 

The  chemical  compofition  of  the  urine  appears  not  only 
to  vary  confiderably  in  animals  refembling  each  other,  but 
even  to  differ  in  the  fame  animal  at  different  times.  In  this 
way  one  may  account  for  the  difagreement  in  the  analyfis 
publifliedby  the  French  and  Englilh  chemilta 

The  urine  in  the  camel,  according  to  Mr.  Brande’s  expe- 
riments, is  compofed  as  follows  ; 


Water 

Phofphat  of  lime 
Muriat  of  ammonia 
Sulphat  of  potalh 
Urat  of  potalh 
Carbonat  of  potalh 
Urea 

Muriat  of  potalh 


1 


75 

6 

6 

8 


95 


Rouelle  Hates  the  cameP s urine  to  be  compoled  of  car- 
bonat of  potalh,  fulphat  of  potalh,  muriat  of  potalh,  urea, 
and  water. 


-Mr.  Brapde  found  the  following  component  parts  in  the 
urine  of  the  cow  : 

Water  - - - - 65 

Phofphat  of  lime 
Muriat  of  potalh 

ammonia 

Sulphat  of  potalh 
Carbonat  of  potalh 

ammonia 

Urea  - - - 4 

'll 

But  from  Rouelle’s  examination,  it  confills  of  carbonat 
of  potalh,  fulphat  of  potalh,  muriat  of  potalh,  urea,  and 
benzoic  acid.  Both  thefe  chemids  agree  that  potalh  is  the 
only  fixed  alkali  in  the  urine  of  the  cow. 

The  urine  of  the  rabbit,  according  to  Vauquelin,  is  com- 
pofed of  the  following  parts  : carbonat  of  lime,  carbonat 
of  magnefia,  carbonat  of  potalh,  fulphat  of  potalh,  fulphat 
of  lime  ; muriat  of  potalh,  urea,  gelatine,  and  fulphur. 

The  fame  chemiil  found  that  the  urine  of  the  guinea-pig 
depofited  carbonat  of  lime  ; that  it  changed  the  colour  of 
fyrup  of  violets  to  green  ; and  that  it  contained  carbonat 
and  muriat  of  potalh,  but  not  any  phofphat,  nor  the  uric 
acid. 

From  thefe  examinations  it  would  appear  that  foda  and 
its  combinations  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  urine  of  the 
camel,  cow,  guinea  pig,  and  rabbit. 

In  the  urine  of  the  horfe  the  following  component  parts 
have  been  difeovered  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  : 


Carbonat  of  lime 

- - 1 1 

foda  - 

9 

Benzoat  of  foda 

- 24 

Muriat  of  potalh 

- 9 

Urea 

* * 7 

Water  and  mucilage 

* - 94° 

loco 

Mr.  Brande  found  the  urine  of  the  horfe  to  contain  the 
following  falts,  viz.  carbonat  of  lime  and  of  foda,  fulphat 
of  foda,  muriat  of  foda,  benzoat  of  foda,  and  phofphat  of 
lime,  which  parts  amounted  to  about  -J-th  of  the  urine. 

The  urine  of  the  afs,  according  to  the  fame  chemiff,  is 
mucilaginous,  but  at  the  fame  time  tranfparent.  Like  that 
of  the  horfe.  it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green,  but  de- 
pofits  no  carbonat  of  lime.  It  differs  in  compofition  from 
that  of  the  horfe,  by  containing  a much  greater  relative 
proportion  of  phofphat  of  lime  and  urea  : it  alfo  contains 
carbonat,  fulphat,  and  muriat  of  foda,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  a fmall  quantity  of  potalh,  which  is  probably  united  to 
muriatic  acid.  He  did  not  difeover  any  benzoic  acid. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  urine  both  in  the 
horfe  and  afs  is  dellitute  of  ammonia. 

The  urine  of  quadrupeds  appears  to  have  generally  more 
confidence  than  in  man.  It  feels  particularly  unXsous  or 
mucilaginous  in  the  horfe,  afs,  and  cow. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  VII.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  exhibits 
the  lobulated  kidney  of  the  bear. 

The  urinary  bladder  exills  in  all  mammalia,  and  refembles, 
in  general  very  clofely,  that  of  the  human  lubjeX.  Its 
mufcular  coat  is  particularly  ftrong  in  fonrc  quadrupeds  : 
it  is  moll  llrikingly  fo  in  the  carnivorous  fpecies,  and  a few 
herbivorous  quadrupeds.  The  fafciculi  of  the  bladder  are, 
8 in 
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in  thefe  inflances,  very  thick,  and  generally  contrad  the 
bladder  when  the  animals  die  ; by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  a fmaller  cavity  than  it  really  pofleffes  during  life.  In 
the  large  graminivorous  quadrupeds  the  mufcular  coat  is 
generally  weak,  and  hence  the  great  diftention  that  the 
bladder  admits  in  thefe  animals  by  inflation. 

The  bladder  of  the  ech  dna  and  the  ornithorbynebus  termi- 
nates in  a long  neck  or  tube,  which  opens  by  a (mail  foramen 
into  the  cloaca,  as  in  the  tortoife.  The  ureters  and  vafa  de- 
ferentia  open  clofe  to  each  other  into  this  tube,  before  the 
bladder.  The  urine,  therefore,  rauft  return,  or  regurgitate 
into  the  bladder,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  tortoife. 

This  fad  is  difplayed  in  Jig.  Plate  V II.  of  the  Ana- 

tomy of  Mammalia.  The  letter  g indicates  the  tube ; i,  i,  are 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder; 
h is  the  opening  of  the  tube  into  the  cloaca  ; k is  the 
urinary  bladder. 

Renal  Capfulcs. — The  -French  academicians  have  flated, 
that  thefe  parts  are  deficient  in  the  Canada  fag;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  a miftake,  as  no  inftance  ot  their  being 
wanting  in  mammalia  is  mentioned  by  cthef  writers. 

The  relative  fituation  of  the  capfules  to  the  kidnies  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  man.  Sometimes  they  adhere  to  the 
kidnies,  but,  almoft  conftantly,  the  right  is  attached  to  the 
vena  cava. 

The  magnitude  of  thefe  bodies  difTers  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  fpecies,  befides  the  variations  depending  upon 
age,  which  feem  to  be  lefs  than  in  man  ; and  in  the  guinea-pig 
the  capfules  are  even  larger  in  the  adult  than  the  foetus. 

The  relative  bulk  of  the  renal  capfules  to  the  kidnies  is 
as  great  in  the  monkey  as  in  man.  Cuvier  found  it  to  be  as 
I to  16  in  the  varied  ape  ( fimia  mona ),  and  as  i to  12  in 
the  Jimia  pat  as.  He  found  it  to  be  3d  in  a young  howling 
baboon. 

In  the  digitigrada,  Cuvier  found  the  renal  glands  to  be 
-'_th  the  iize  of  the  kidnies  in  the  tiger,  and  in  the  lynx 
the  ^.th. 

They  are  the  T'5th  in  the  hedge-hog ; the  -j’-.th  in  the 
kangaroo  ; but  the  other  faltigrada  in  general  have  the  renal 
capfules  large.  In  the  guinea-pig  they  are  in  the  propor- 
tion to  the  kidnies  of  t to  5 :_they  appear  to  be  largell  in 
fome  of  the  rat  genus,  in  which  they  equal  the  Jlh  of  the 
kidnies  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal. 

The  opoffum  has  them  only  amounting  to  the  ,'^th  of  the 
fize  of  the  kidnies. 

In  the  horfe  they  are  the  ^th.  > 

Cuvier  found  the  renal  glands  fmaller  in  the  feal  than  in 
any  of  the  whole  clafs.  This  animal  has  them  only  the 
.j  j-th  part  of  the  fize  of  the  kidnies. 

The  form  of  the  renal  capfules  is  very  various,  but  eor- 
refponds  in  fome  degree,  with  that  of  the  kidnies  ; thus, 
when  the  latter  are  lobulated,  the  capfules  are  commonly  fo 
alfo. 

In  the  ruminating  and  folidfooted  quadrupeds,  thefe  parts 
refemble  the  renal  capfules  of  the  human  fubjed,  being 
fiat  and  triangular. 

In  the  elephant  they  are  long,  conic,  and  have  their  bafe 
turned  backwards,  and  divided  into  two  round  lobes. 

In  the  paca  and  the  porcupine , they  are  elongated  and 
cylindric.  In  thefe,  and  a great  many  mammalia,  they  re- 
femble very  exadly  the  kidr.ies.  In  the  coati  and  the  daman , 
they  have  a linos  like  the  kidnies. 

In  the  feed  and  the  cetacea,  they  are  flat  and  triangular, 
but  divided  into  many  lobes,  which  coalefce  in  the  centre. 
The  lobules  are  more  feparate  in  the  cetacea  than  in  the 
feal 

The  ftrudure  of  the  renal  capfules  is  the  moil  intereft- 


ing  part  of  their  hi  (lory,  but  it  is  involved  in  fome  ob- 
feurity.  The  vein  which  cc*'eds  the  blood  of  the  capfule 
commonly  forms  a dilatation  in  the  centre,  which  feeras  to 
have  been  fometimes  miftaken  for  a peculiar  cavity.  Cuvier, 
however,  has  deferibed  three  little  pouches  in  the  renal 
gland  of  the  elephant,  which  he  found  to  be  covered  with 
a very  delicate,  fmooth,  white  membrane,  that  exhibited  no 
orifice  of  any  blood-veffels.  This  membrane  appeared  to 
be  moiltened  with  a clear  mucous  fluid.  The  bottom  of 
one  of  the  pouches  had  a little  hole,  which  communicated 
with  a fourth  pouch,  occupying  the  internal  and  pofterior 
lobe  of  the  caplule. 

The  appearance  of  two  fubitances  compofing  thefe  glands 
is  generally  the  fame  in  mammalia  as  in  man.  The  external 
or  yellow  portion  of  the  capfule  appears  to  correfpond  with 
the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  kidnies.  It  is  of  a brighter  co- 
lour generally  in  animals  than  man,  and  is  often  fo  thick 
a : to  occupy  more  than  the  half  of  the  gland.  Cuvier  favs, 
that  it  is  compofed  of  fibres  or  tubes  fituated  in  a perpen- 
dicular direction  with  refped  to  the  internal  fubilance.  This 
lail  is  foft,  and  of  a deep  brown  colour. 

In  the  coati  three  fubftances  have  been  obferved:  one  grey, 
which  forms  the  nucleus.  It  is  encompafTed  by  a ftripe  or 
thin  layer  of  a brown  coloured  fubilance  ; and  external  to 
thefe  there  is  another  thin  layer  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

The  fame  diftindtions  of  fubflances  exift  in  the  guinea-pig, 
the  rat,  and  fome  other  faltigrade  quadrupeds,  or  rather 
divifion  into  five  fubftances,  according  to  J-.  T.  Meckel, 
who  reckons  every  fhade  of  colour  as  a diftind  fubftance 
compofing  this  gland. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  elephant,  which  has  the  corti- 
cal and  medullary  fubftances  of  the  kidnies  indiftind,  the 
two  fubftances  of  the  renal  capfules  are  fo  likewife,  which 
marks  the  great  analogy  and  connedion  which  exift  between 
the  kidnies  and  thefe  bodies.  This  is  ftill  further  (hewn  by 
the  renal  capfules  having  an  uniform  colour  and  fubftance  in 
birds,  which  want  the  diftindion  of  cortical  and  medullary 
fubftances  in  their  kidnies. 

Plate  VII.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia , and  fig.  2,  (hews 
the  relative  magnitude  and  form  of  the  renal  capfule  and 
kidney  in  the  common  rat  a is  the  capfule  to  the  kidney. 
Fig.  3,  of  the  fame  plate,  exhibits  a fedion  of  the  renal  eap- 
iule  of  the  rat,  in  order  to  expofe  its  different  coloured  fub- 
ftances : a is  the  central  fubftance  ; b,  the  intermediate  one  ; 
c,  the  cortical  or  external  fubftance.  Fig.  4.  is  a fedion  of 
the  renal  capfule  of  the  ox,  to  exhibit  the  cavity  in  the  in- 
terior ; a,  the  vein  of  the  capfule  ; b,  the  cavity. 

Glands  for  peculiar  Excretions.  — The  mod  of  thefe  in  mam- 
malia are  fituated  ip  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  or  the 
external  parts  of  generation,  and  fecrete'  an  odorous  fluid, 
the  natural  ufe  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  a defence 
again  ft  hoftile  animals.  Neverthelefs,  many  of  the  produds 
ot  the  excretory  glands  are  employed  by  mankind  as  per- 
fumes, or  as  medicines'.  There  appears  to  be  a very  con- 
fiderable  refemblance  amongil  thefe  excretions  of  quadru- 
peds, not  only  in  their  colour  and  confidence,  but  their 
effeds  upon  the  fenfations  of  other  animals.  The  foetid 
matter  furnifhed  by  the  pole  eat,  and  the  civet  or  mufh,  are 
equally  offeniive  to  many  individuals  of  the  'human  fpecies, 
and  are  probably  univerfally  difagreeable  to  beads,  except 
thofe  that  furnifh  them.  All  thefe  odorous  excretions 
likewife  have  a fimilar  effed  upon  the  nervous  fyftem, 
though  differing  in  the  degree  of  that  effed. 

In  feveral  quadrupeds,  befides  the  fmnll  follicles' which  fur- 
nidi  the  febaceous  matter  of  the  prepuce,  the  odour  of 
which  is  rather  calculated  to  invite  the  oppofite  fex  than  to 
difguft  other  animals,  there  are  two  glands  of  confiderable 
K k 2 fize 
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fize  on  the  fides  of  the  penis,  which  are  conglomerate  and 
formed  of  different  lobulea  united  together,  and  producing 
a common  excretory  du£t,  which  opens  within  the  prepuce 
either  of  the  penis  or  the  clitoris.  Thefe  a’e  very  remark- 
able in  the  rat  tribe,  in  whom  they  are  large,  flat,  oval 
maffes  of  granular  bodies. 

Cuvier  ranks  the  apparatus  which  furnifh  the  cnflor 
amongft  the  glands  of  the  prepuce,  but  they  are  much 
larger  than  would  be  neceffary  for  the  feeretion  of  a fub- 
ftance  to  be  ufed  merely  on  the  penis  or  clitoris.  They  are 
fituated  under  the  integuments,  between  the  pubis  and  the 
common  aperture  of  the  anus  and  prepuce,  which  exi’ls 
in  the  beaver.  The  number  of  thefe  glands  is  apparently 
four  ; but  there  are  two  others  involved  in  the  lower  facs. 
The  tw'o  lirit  glands  are  conjoined  together,  and  have,  when 
thus  united,  the  figure  of  a heart.  Their  internal  coat  is 
fmooth,  thin,  and  of  an  afh  colour,  ftreaked  with  !ome  white 
lines.  They  contain  a cavity  internally,  the  parietes  of 
which  are  thick,  and  formed  into  irregular  folds  or  wrinkles, 
upon  which  a grey  odorous  fubftance  is  found  to  adhere. 
The  afh  colour  of  the  external  coat  is  derived  from  the 
inner  one.  Thefe  two  glands  or  pouches  meafure  acrofs 
about  two  inches  in  each  direction.  Where  they  are  ap- 
plied to  each  other,  there  is  an  apefture  of  communication 
between  them  of  an  inch  in  fize.  Both  glands  difeharge 
their  contents  into  the  prepuce  by  a fingie  orifice. 

Underneath  thefe  facs  theie  are  two  others,  which  are  dif- 
tirnff,  and  have  the  figure  of  a pear,  fomewhat  flattened. 
They  are  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  about  ten  lines 
broad.  There  are  placed,  between  their  coats,  a number  of 
fmall  glandular  bodies,  each  of  which  contains  a cavity,  in 
which  there  is  a fluid  fecreted,  that  is  ftrongly  odorous, 
yellow,  undfuous,  and  combultible. 

At  the  lower  part  of  thefe  pear-fliaped  pouches  the  third 
pair  is  found.  They  are  about  fouiteen  lines  in  length, 
and  fix  in  breadth.  They  are  full  of  a fluid,  which  is  -yel- 
lower than  the  contents  of  the  other  glandular  facs,  and  has 
alfo  a different  fmell.  Thefe  pouches  have  likewife  little 
glandular  bodies  on  their  furface,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
fecond  pouches.  The  membranes  of  the  two  lower  pair  of 
pouches  are  intimately  united  to  each  other.  Both  thefe 
pair  open  into  the  common  aperture  of  the  anus  and  pre- 
puce. An  ancient  error  prevailed  with  refpett  to  the  cajlor  : 
many  of  the  old  anatomifls  believed  that  it  was  tak'en  f o:n 
the  tefticles.  Some  abfurd  ftories  alfo  are  told  of  it  ; inch 
as  the  beaver  prefling  this  fubftance  out  with  its  paw,  and 
eating  it  to  create  an  appetite,  &c. 

The  apparatus  for  the  feeretion  of  the  mujh  in  the  mnfehus 
mofehferus , is  perfectly  fimilar  in  ftru&ure  to  that  above 
deferibed  in  the  beaver.  The  pouch  containing  the  mufk 
is  fituated  under  the  fkin  of  the  abdomen.  Its  figure  is 
oval,  and  it  is  hollowed  below  into  a groove,  in  which  the 
penis  comes  forth  ; its  parietes  are  apparently  membranous, 
but  the  inner  furface  prefents  many  irregular  folds.  The 
pouch  has  a fmall  orifice,  which  is  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
prepuce.  The  membrane  furrounding  it  contains  fome  feba- 
ceous  follicles.  Between  the  pouch  and  the  fkin  of  the  belly 
there  is  a fleflty  fubftance,  apparently  glandular.  The  mufk 
does  not  exift  in  the  females,  nor  in  the  young  males. 

The  antilope^gutturofa  has  alfo  been  deferibed  by  Pallas  as 
poffefiing  a fimilar  membranous  pouch  to  the  foregoing,  but 
it  does  not  contain  the  mufk.  Moft  of  the  antilopes  have  a 
pouch  at  the  fide  of  each  nipple,  formed  by  a fold  of  the 
fkin,  which  contains  an  oily,  odorous  matter. 

The  inguinal  glands  of  the  hare  appear  to  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  thofe  of  the  prepuce.  They  are  fmall  oval  bodies  ; 
their  orifices  are  on  two  femi -lunar  fpots  of  the  fkin,  which 


are  deprived  of  hair,  and  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
prepuce  of  the  penis,  or  of  the  clitoris. 

Thefe  glands,  which  Cuvier  has  called  the  anal , are  ca- 
pable of  furnifhing  the  moft  powerful  of  the  odorous  excre- 
tions. Theyare  thefe  which  afford  the  fubftance  called  civet, 
and  thofe  offenfive  difeharges  cf  others  of  the  nveafel  tribe , 
the  effluvium  of  which  fcarcely  any  animal  can  bear  to  ap- 
proach. Thefe  anal  glands  are  two  pouches  cf  a round  or 
pear-fhape,  the  coats  of  which  are  glandular.  The  interior 
of  the  facs  is  lined  apparently  by  the  continuation  of  the 
fkin.  They  are  the  refervoirs  of  the  odorous  matter  which 
is  difeharged  by  a large  opening  from  each  lac,  ufually  into  a 
cell  or  cavity  formed  by  the  integuments  either  around  the 
anus,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  There  are  peculiar 
mufeies  for  comprefling  thefe  bags.  Bartholinus  figured 
four  mufeies  ; the  French  academicians  found  but  three  ; 
one  which  puffed  acrofs  from  one  pouch  to  the  other,  and 
two  mufeies  which  arofe  from  the  ifehium  : each  came  to  be 
joined  to  its  antagonift  at  the  middle  cf  the  two  pouches,  and 
was  faltened  to  the  pouch  over  which  it  went  to  make  this 
conjun&ion.  Cuvier  merely  represents  fome  fafciculi,  whuh 
crols  between  and  furround  the  pouches.  The  odorous  mat- 
ter found  in  the  civet  bags  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  refem- 
bles  oil  in  compofition  and  confidence.  It  has  the  fmell  of 
mufk. 

Thefe  kinds  of  anal  glands  are  met  with  in  many  of  the 
digitigrade  and  faltigradc  quadrupeds,  and  Jeal  tribe  ; Blu- 
menbach  alfo  aicribes  them  to  the  op'jfums.  There  are  three 
of  thefe  pouches  in  the  marmot,  but  lmaller  than  the  ufual 
fize  : they  open  upon  the  edge  of  the  anus,  in  the  centre  of 
three  papillae  which  project  from  the  anus  when  the  animal 
is  excited. 

In  feveral  quadrupeds,  befides  the  (link  hags  above  de- 
feribed, there  are  numerous  fmall  glands  placed  in  the  pa- 
rietes of  a large  cell  or  cavity,  which  the  integuments 
form  either  around  the  anus  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
it,  or,  in  rare  inftances,  in  other  parts  cf  the  body.  Thefe 
frequently  make  a part  of  the  excretory  apparatus  already 
deferibed,  but  they  exift  alfo  without  the  anal  facs,  or  itink 
bags. 

In  the  civet,  this  cavity  is  fituated  between  the  genital  or- 
gans and  the  anus  : it  opens  by  a longitudinal  flit,  the  edges 
and  infide  of  which  are  iurnifhed  with  long  hairs,  that  llar.d 
inwards.  The  inner  furface  of  the  cavity  is  grooved  in  the 
tranfverfe  direction. 

The  glandular  cavity  of  the  ichneumon  furrounds  the  anus: 
the  internal  furface  of  it  exhibits  a great  number  of  foramina 
along  the  margin.  Thefe  are  the  orifices  of  the  follicular 
glands,  which  are  each  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea,  and  iie 
upon  the  external  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavity.  They 
furnifh  a thick,  yellow,  oily  fluid.  On  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  anal  cavity  there  is  a triple  row  of 
little  conglomerate  glands,  which  fecrete  a whitifh  matter, 
and  have  larger  openings  than  the  preceding  glands.  This 
cavity  further  receives  the  contents  of  the  large  glandular 
facs  above  deferibed.  The  anal  cavity  is  compreffed  by  the 
ufual  fphincler  ani. 

The  guinea-pig  has  a fquare  fhaped  cavity  below  the  anus. 
It  is  much  puckered  internally,  and  receives  the  product  of 
two  febaceous  glands,  which  lias  a peculiar  fmell. 

The  «nal  cavity  in  the  hyxna  lias  a narrow  tranfverfe  open- 
ing. This  flit,  fays  Cuvier,  leads  firftto  two  lateral  pouches, 
which  are  the  central  cavities  of  two  glandular  malfes  com- 
posed of  lobes  a id  lobules.  Thefe  two  pouches  commu- 
nicate with  two  other  glands,  cf  which  the  lobules  are  more 
detached,  and  are  even  affembled  round  a central  cavity,  in 
which  their  excretory  canals  terminate,  and  which  opens 
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into  the  firft  pouches,  as  we  have  mentioned.  There  iffued 
from  the  left  anterior  pouch  a yellow-brown  matter,  although 
that  in  the  right  held  a grey  matter,  as  well  as  the  two  pof- 
terior  pouches. 

In  th e.  badger  there  is  a tranfverfe  fifTure  between  the  anus 
and  tail,  which  is  the  mouth  of  a cavity,  the  parietes  of 
which  are  furnilhed  with  a number  of  fmall  glands,  that 
fecreteinto  it  an  unduous  fluid.  It  is  this  which  the  badger 
mixes  with  its  urine,  and  with  its  tail  throws  againll  its 
aflailants. 

The  pecan,  or  Mexican  hog,  has  a large  gland  or  pouch 
fituated  under  the  (kin  of  the  back.  It  is  compofed  of 
lobes  and  lobules,  the  excretory  dudls  of  which  terminate  in 
a Angle  orifice  in  the  back.  This  gland  furnifhes  an  odorous 
matter,  and  mud  be  removed  immediately  alter  the  animal 
is  killed,  it  is  faid,  to  prevent  the  flefli  being  tainted  with  the 
fmell. 

There  is  a gland  under  the  flcin  of  the  temple  in  the 
elephant,  which  fecretes  a vifeid  foetid  matter,  and  fliould  be 
ranked  with  thofe  juft  deferibed,  though  placed  in  a differ- 
ent fituntion.  It  has  an  oval  Ihape,  and  is  interiorly  of  a 
red,  fungous  flrufture.  The  fluid  it  fecretes  paffes  off  by  a 
canal,  which  defeends  obliquely  from  behind  forwards,  and 
opens  mid w'ay  between  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  parietes 
of  the  canal  refemble  the  flcin.  The  fluid  of  this  gland  is 
lefs  abundant  in  females  than  males  ; in  the  latter  it  is  very 
copious  when  the  animal  is  in  heat.  After  death  it  becomes 
like  wax. 

In  the  antilopes  and  deers  there  is  a cell  near  the  inferior 
and  internal  part  of  the  eye  ; it  is  covered  internally  by  a 
continuation  of  the  flcin,  and  is  lodged  in  an  excavation  of 
the  fuperior  maxillary  bone.  The  parietes  of  this  fac  are 
provided  with  febaceous  follicles  which  fecrete  a thick,  black, 
undluous  fubliance.  Thefe  facs  open  by  a flit.  They  have 
no  connedlion  with  the  lacrymal  gland,  or  the  tears,  as 
has  been  fuppofed,  but  feem  to  belong,  whatever  may  be 
their  life,  to  the  claCs  of  glands  at  prefent  under  confi- 
deration. 

The  fheep,  and  feveral  of  the  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds, 
have  glandular  cavities  in  the  feet.  Thefe  are  covered  with 
hair  internally,  and  have  an  excretory  dudl,  which  opens  at 
the  junftion  of  the  toes.  When  this  is  obftrudled  from  wet 
weather,  it  occaflons  difeafe  in  the  fheep. 

In  Jig.  6.  Plate  VII.  of  the  ylnatomy  of  Mammalia,  there 
is  a view  of  the  three  different  kinds  of  anal  glands  in  the 
ichneumon.  The  letters  o and  p indicate  the  pyriform  facs  ; 
q,  q,  are  the  fmall  glands  which  are  upon  the  outfide  of  the 
two-thirds  of  the  cavity  that  furrounds  the  anus : thefe  furnifh 
the  yellow’  u.ndtuous  fluid : r,  r,  are  the  conglomerate  glands, 
fituated  farther  in  upon  the  anal  cavity,  and  which  lecrete 
the  w’hitifh  matter.  Some  mufcular  fafciculi  are  feen  to 
pafs  betw’een  and  furround  the  anal  glands  o and  p,  by  which 
their  cavities  are  compreffed,  and  their  contents  forced 
into  the  common  cavity  that  includes  the  anu1--,  and  receives 
the  fecretions  of  the  three  orders  of  anal  glands  in  this 
animal. 

Organs  employed  in  the  Exeriife  of  the  Generative  Functions. 

Male  Parts  of  Generation  — The  penis  is  a more  complex 
organ  in  many  mammalia  than  in  man.  The  pecuiari- 
ties  in  its  formation  do  not  correfpond  with  a iimilarity  of 
general  ftru&ure  in  different  animals,  but  are  often  perfedlly 
fpecific,  which  feems  to  be  dciigned,  in  fome  meafure,  to  pre- 
vent that  promifeuous  intercourfe  which  the  blind  appetites 
©f  fome  animals  might  lead  to. 

The  penis  has  its  figure  and  magnitude  in  many  cafes  de- 
termined by  the  prefence  of  a bone  in  it.  The  os  penis,  by 


giving  firmnefs  and  fhape  to  the  member,  renders  the  corpora 
cavernofa  and  the  glans  lefs  neceffary  : we  accordingly 
find  thefe  parts  diminifhed  in  thofe  fpecies  which  poffefs  a 
bone  in  the  penis. 

The  os  penis  has  been  found  in  fome  fpecies  of  monkey, 
but  not  in  others:  in  mod  of  the  bat  kind,  in  th  e bear,  the 
badger,  the  racoon,  the  aueaf  l,  the  ichneumon,  the  otter,  the 
dog  kind,  except  the  hj ana,  the  cat  kind,  the  hamfler,  and 
feveral  of  the  genus  mus,  the  feal,  the  true  whales  amongft 
the  cetacea  It  is  denied  to  the  lameinlins  by  Cuvier,  but 
Blumembneh  Hates  that  it  exifls  in  the  <walrus.  We  poffefs 
a preparation  of  an  os  penis,  which  we  have  every  reafon  to 
fuppofe  belonged  to  that  ar.im  il.  It  is  two  feet  long,  thicker 
than  the  thigh-bone  of  a man,  and  as  folid  as  ivory,  except 
at  the  root  and  where  the  glans  is  attached,  at  which  places 
it  is  fomewhat  fpongy  in  its  texture.  Camper  is  faid  to  have 
a preparation  of  this  bone,  which  had  been  fradlured,  as  he 
fuppofed,  during  coition,  for  the  penis  of  this  animal  is  not 
expofed  to  injury  unlefs  when  erefted. 

The  os  penis  is  grooved  in  the  lower  furfare  for  holding 
the  urethra  in  the  dog  kind.  It  ends  in  a hook  in  the 
nveafcls.  It  is  curved  into  the  form  of  an  S in  the  ra- 
coon. In  the  fquirrel,  it  is  fpirally  twilled  at  the  extremity. 
It  is  large,  rounded,  and  terminates  like  a club  in  the 
'whales. 

This  bone  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  penis  in  the 
bear,  otter,  racoon,  badger,  dog,  and  nvcafcl ; but  in  the  bats,  cat, 
ichneumon,  and  molt  of  the  rat  kind,  it  is  fmall,  and  ferves 
as  an  acceffory  part  to  the  corpora  cavernofa. 

The  direction  and  attachment  of  the  penis  are  different 
from  what  is  obferved  in  man  ; none  bu  the  quadrumana,' 
the  cheiroptera,  and  the  armadillos,  have  the  penis  pendulous, 
or  at  all  times  projedting  from  the  body,  and  covered  with  a 
flcin  proper  to  itfelf.  In  the  other  genera,  the  penis,  when 
employed,  is  concealed  more  or  lefs  in  a flieath  formed  by 
the  flcin  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  carnivorous  and  the  large  • 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  the  flieath  of  the  penis  opens  for- 
wards, near  the  umbilicus.  When  the  penis  is  long  in 
thefe  cafes,  it  forms  curves  or  folds  upon  itfelf  in  the  (heath. 
According  to  Cuvier,  the  penis  of  the  elephant  makes, 
when  retraced  within  the  (heath,  the  curves  of  a double 
italic  S. 

Thofe  quadrupeds  which  have  the  penis  fixed  in  this  man- 
ner under  the  belly,  have  two  adduSor  muffles  to  the  (heath  : 
they  arife  from  below  the  aponeuroiis  and  the  flefli  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles  by  feveral  fafciculi,  and  having  joined 
their  fafciculi,  are  inferted  into  the  Tides  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  flieath.  Thefe  draw  the  flieath  forwards  upon  the 
belly.  There  are  alfo  two  mufcles  for  retraSingor opening 
the  flieath,  which  Come  from  the  firft  caudal  vertebras : they 
terminate  in  the  digitigrada,  either  upon  the  external  p?rt  of 
the  corpora  cavernofa,  or  upon  the  os  penis  ; and  in  the 
ruminants  they  are  inferted  upon  the  (heath  of  the  penis. 

In  the  former  thefe  mufcles  mud  bring  back  the  penis 
itfelf. 

In  the  folipeda,  the  retradlor  mufcles  accompany  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  urethra,  and  are  loft  in  fafciculi  that  are 
diftributed  upon  the  mufcle  which  covers  this  canal.  In 
thefe  animals  Cuvier  thinks  the  retradlor  mufcles  reftrain  the 
elongation  of  the  penis  when  it  is  eredted,  and  contribute 
to  withdraw  it  into  the  (heath. 

Thefe  mufcles  appeal  to  be  fupplied  in  the  elephant  by  the 
levators  of  the  penis,  to  be  deferibed  hereafter. 

In  fome  of  ihe faltigrade  quadrupeds,  the  penis  comes  firft 
as  far  forwards  as  the  anterior  brim  of  the  pubes,  and 
then  turns  back,  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  being  near  the 
anus.  But  in  raoft  of  the  faltigrada,  and  in  the  opoffums , 
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the  penis  goes  backwards  from  the  time  that  it  comes  out  of 
the  pelvis. 

Several  quadrupeds  have  been  obferved  t(5  void  their  urine 
backwards.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  by  the  ancient  na- 
turalifts,  that  they  alfo  copulated  in  the  fame  direction,  but 
later  obfervations  have  proved  the  contrary. 

The  figure  of  the  penis  is  very  various  in  mammalia.  It 
is  determined  either  by  the  li/.e  and  fiiape  of  the  os  penis, 
when  that  bone  exills,  or  by  t lie  form  of  the  glans,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  corpora  cavernofn.  The  penis  is  (lender  in 
the  boar  and  cloven-footed  quadrupeds.  It  is  thick  and 
long  in  the  folipeda,  the  elephant,  and  the  lamantins  ; thick 
and  conic  in  the  porpoife  and  rhinoceros  ; thick,  conic,  and  flat 
in  the  dolphin  ; nearly  cylindric  in  the  monkiet  and  lemurs  ; 
fhort  in  the  opojfum , and  moll  of  the  faltigrada,  the  digiti- 
grada  and  the  feed;  long  and  cylindric  in  the  hedge-hog  ; 
twilled  like  a ferew  in  the  fquirrel,  and  bent  like  an  S in  the 
racoon. 

The  corpora  cavernofa  are  commonly  formed  of  two  dif- 
tinft  branches  arifing  fr«ni  the  ifehium,  as  in  man,  and  af- 
terwards joined  apparently  into  one  body  ; but  the  interior  di- 
vifion  of  this  part  of  the  penis  by  a feptum  is  often  lefs 
dillinft  in  mammalia,  and  (ometimes  is  wanting.  It  is  in- 
complete in  fome  fpecies  of  monkey  and  in  the  lemurs.  It  is 
totally  wanting  in  the  bear  and  the  badger.  It  is  alfo  abfent 
in  moll  of  the  many-hoofed  quadrupeds  : the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  however,  have  it.  The  folid  and  cloven-hoofed 
quadrupeds  and  the  cetacea  want  a feptum  between  the  corpora 
cavernofa.  In  thefe  cafes  the  ligamentous  laminae  arifefrom 
within  the  circumference  of  the  united  cavernous  bodies,  and 
meet  in  the  centre. 

The  corpora  cavernofa  in  the  oprffums  arife  by  two  long 
fmall  branches,  which  are  only  connedted  to  the  ifehium  by 
means  of  the  mufcles  called  the  ereBores  penis.  They  unite 
without  any  feptum,  and  then  branch  into  two,  in  order  to 
form  the  bifid  penis  of  thefe  animals. 

In  the  kangaroo  there  are  at  firit  four  corpora  cavernofa, 
which  unite  to  form  a conical-fhaped  penis.  The  urethra 
runs  in  their  centre.  They  are  comprefled  by  a mufcular 
invellment.  The  direftor  mufcles  of  the  penis,  'or  ifehio- 
cavernofi,  ferve  to  conuefl  two  of  the  roots  of  the  corpora 
cavernofa  to  the  ifehium.  The  two  other  roots  are  enveloped 
by  a mufcle  which  takes  the  place  of  the  accelerator  urina,  or 
bulbo-cavernofus. 

The  interior  of  the  corpora  cavernofa,  during  the  erection 
of  the  penis,  has  been  deferibed  by  Cuvier  in  the  elephant, 
and  other  large  quadrupeds,  as  being  compofed  of  the 
branches  of  the  veins  anaftomofing  frequently  with  each 
other,  fo  as  to  form  a clofe  and  inextricable  plexus,  refembl  ng 
cells.  We  have  difeovered  the  fpongy  part  of  the  urethra 
to  be  compofed  of  ramified  veffels  in  man  and  quadrupeds, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  fatisfy  ourfelves,  that  the  cor- 
pora cavernofa  are  made  in  the  fame  way. 

The  firft:  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relt  of  ihe  canal,  commonly  longer  in  mamma- 
lia than  in  man.  The  monkey  kind  have  it  (hort  and  almolt 
entirely  enveloped  in  the  pro  (late  gland  : it  is  particularly  long 
in  the  hedge-hog,  opojfum,  kangaroo,  civet , and  the  cat  kind, 
in  moll  of  which  it  is  more  than  halt  the  entire  length  of 
the  urethra. 

The  part  called  verumontanum,  on  which  the  fenv.nal  d u£ts 
terminate,  contains  in  the  elephant  and  tome  others  a deep 
cell.  There  are  frequently  other  folds  of  the  membrane 
which  form  longitudinal  eminences  befides  the  verumonta- 
num;  and  in  the  marmots  these  are  twelve  prominent  folds, 
which  go  off  on  each  fide  of  the  longitudinal  projection. 

The  fecond  portion  of  the  urethra  in  the  cloven-footed 


quadrupeds  and  the  hog',  has  a cul-de-fac  at  its  origin,  or  at 
that  part  correfponding  to  the  bulb.  This  cxcum  receives 
the  femen  and  the  fluid  of  Cowper’s  glands.  In  the  fquir- 
rel and  marmot,  the  dilatation  in  the  bulb  merely  receives  the 
duffs  of  Cowper’s  glands,  and  is  continued  into  a narrow 
canal,  which^opens  into  the  urethra  as  far  forward  as  the 
middle  penis. 

The  fpongy  texture  of  the  urethra  in  the  opojfum  and 
phafcolomys,  all  the  marfupial  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  water 
rat,  arifes  in  two  branches  diflinft  from  each  other,  and  in- 
clofed  in  their  proper  mufcle.  There  is  alfo  fome  appearance 
of  two  branches  to  the  bulb  in  the  camel. 

There  is  a large  corpus  fpongiofumin  the  large  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  and  a fmall  one  in  the  carnivorous,  more  parti- 
cularly the  otter,  bear,  &c.  It  is  fcarcely  apparent  at  the 
part  of  the  urethra  which  runs  along  the  os  penis. 

The  corpus  fpongiofum,  as  already  mentioned,  is  com. 
pofed  of  an  intricate  plexus  of  veins.  This  is  very  evident 
where  it  forms  the  glans  penis  of  the  horfc,  in  which  the  vef- 
fcls  are  very  plainly  feen.  They  likewife  communicate  with 
a vail  mafs  of  veins  upon  the  dorfum  of  the  penis  in  this  ani- 
mal, which  increafe  the  bulk  of  this  member  very  much 
when  they  are  diftended  with  blood  during  crefiion. 

The  glans  penis  varies  very  much  in  mammalia,  both  with 
refpefl  to  form  and  the  nature  of  its  integuments  : aven  the 
animals  of  the  fame  genus  do  not  agree  in  thefe  refpects. 

The  glans  of  fome  monkies,  as  thofe  with  prehenlile  tails, 
forms  a large  tubercle,  like  the  head  of  a mufhroom.  In 
the  baboons  and  apes  it  is  oval,  and  fplit  into  two  tubercles 
at  the  end  where  the  urethra  opens.  In  the  Ch'tnefe  ape 
there  are  feveral  tubercles,  which  produce  a Angularly  formed 
glans. 

In  the  ring-tailed  maucacs,  (lemur  catta) , the  glans  is  thick 
behind,  but  merely  covers  the  os  penis  at  the  end.  It  is 
covered  with  horny  fpines,  which  have  their  points  turned 
backwards. 

The  vefperlilio  ferotinus  has  two  tubercles  or  bulbs  upon 
the  fides  of  the  glans.  The  inferior  furface  forms  a fort  of 
edge,  and  is  clothed  with  ftiff  hair-like  proeefles. 

The  hedge-hog  has  a piece  of  cartilage  upon  the  top  cf  the 
glans. 

In  the  racoon  the  os  penis  has  two  tubercles  at  the  end, 
which  give  the  fame  form  to  the  glans. 

In  the  cat  kind  the  glans  is  conic.  The  point  is  made  by 
the  os  penis  which  projects  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
In  molt  of  this  genus,  the  glans  is  armed  with  refledled 
(harp  hard  fpines.  Cuvier  fays  they  are  few  in  ihe  lion,  and 
moll  numerous  in  the  Mexican  cat  (fe/is pardalis). 

In  all  the  long-bodied  or  vermiform  quadrupeds,  and  in 
the  badger,  bear,  and  racoon,  the  glans  takes  the  form  of  the 
os  penis. 

In  the  dog  genus,  the  hack  of  the  glans  forms  a very  re- 
markable bulb  of  the  (hape  of  a chefnut,  the  bafe  of  which 
is  pollerior.  It  is  compofed  of  venous  cells,  which  are  only 
diftended  when  the  penis  is  erected,  and  is  conipreffed  behind 
the  glans,  there  being  two  large  trunks  of  veins  running 
backwards,  which  carry  off  the  blood  from  the  bulb.  It  is 
by  means  of  this  apparatus  that  the  penis  of  the  dog  is  re- 
tamed  in  the  female  organs,  feemingly  againll  his  will.  The 
fphincter  of  the  vagina  fuffers  a fpalmodic  contraction,  and 
compreffes  the  veins  behind  the  bulb,  and  thus  maintains  it  in  a 
(late  of  dillention.  To  obviate  t lie  effects  of  coinpreflion  upon 
the  urethra,  that  part  of  the  canal  is  lodged  in  a groove  of 
the  os  penis.  The  femen  of  the  dog  paffes  in  jet  s for  (ome 
time  after  he  has  turned  off,  as  it  has  been  fuppofed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  wanting  veiiculne  feminales. 

In  the  opojfttm  kind , the  glans  is  neceffarily  bifid,  as  the 
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corpora  cavernofa  are  fo  which  it  coven.  The  two  branches 
of  the  glans  penis  are  ffiort,  and  are  direfred  outwards  in  the 
Virginian  opojfum , but  in  the  Mexican  opojfum  and  the  marmofe 
( didelpbis  murina),  they  are  long,  and  grooved  upon  the 
inner  lide  fo  as  to  form  ^jjerfeft  canal  when  they  are  applied 
to  each  other.  This  canal  forms  a continuation  to  the 
urethra. 

The  phafcolomys  has  the  glans  penis  forming  four  lobes  at 
the  end  : the  urethra  opens  in  the  centre. 

The  tanguroo  has  a long,  taper,  {harp-pointed  glans, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  corpora  cavernofa.  The  urethra 
emerges  near  the  end  of  the  penis  from  the  united  corpora 
cavernofa,  Acquires  the  fpongy  coat,  and  ends  in  a kind  of 
fac,  which  has  its  orifice  under  the  point  of  the  glans. 

The  formation  of  the  glans,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts 
of  generation,  is  Angular  in  the  Jaltigrade  mammalia. 

In  the  guinea  pig  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  under  a flat 
os  penis  ; and  behind  and  below  it  there  is  a cell,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  attached  by  their  bafe  two  long  hooks  of 
a horny  fubllance : the  glans  and  furface  of  this  pouch  are 
covered  with  hard  fcales.  When  the  penis  is  eredled,  the 
pouch  is  turned  inflde  out,  carrying  with  it  the  horny  hooks, 
and  forming  a projedlion  preceding  confiderably  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  The  glans  is  drawn  in  again  by  two  fafci- 
culi  of  mufcles,  which  ariie  from  the  two  crura  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernofa,  and  pafs  under  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  to 
which  they  arc  alfo  attached.  They  furnifh  two  tendons 
that  run  along  the  under  part  of  the  penis,  and  are  inferted 
on  the  outfide  of  the  fac  or  pouch  already  mentioned. 

The  glans  of  the  agouti  is  ftill  more  curious.  It  has  a 
pouch  iimilar  to  that  above  deferibed,  and  horny  fcales 
upon  the  furface  ; and  in  addition  to  thefe,  two  horny  plates 
upon  its  lides,  which  adhere  to  the  glans  by  one  edge,  and 
have  the  other  edge  notched  like  a faw. 

The  alpine  marmot  has  the  glans  conical,  and  ending  in  a 
fine  point,  which  is  formed  by  the  os  penis.  The  urethra 
opens  on  the  right  iide  of  this  point,  and  on  the  left  there  is 
a fmall  deep  cell. 

In  the  common  rat  there  is  the  appearance  of  a fecond 
prepuce  at  the  end  of  the  glans,  when  the  penis  is  not 
erected  : this  is  produced  by  the  edge  of  a cavity  that  en- 
clofes  the  os  penis.  This  bone  comes  forth  by  preffure,  and 
exhibits  upon  each  fide  two  little  cartilaginous  appendices, 
in  the  form  of  wings.  The  urethra  opens  under  this  ex- 
tremity, and  has  upon  the  inferior  edge  a valve  formed  like 
a gutter. 

The  other  fpecies  of  the  genus  mas  have  the  glans  con- 
flru&ed  upon  the  fame  plan  : its  furface  is  armed  with  pa- 
pillae, or  with  fine  hairs,  as  in  the  hamjler. 

The  dormice  have  a conical  and  fliarp-pointed  glans  : the 
urethra  opens  at  the  end.  There  are  two  cells  at  its  bafe. 

In  the  elephant  the  glans  is  at  firil  cylindric,  as  the  rell  of 
the  penis  : the  lips  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  open  to  each 
lide. 

The  glans  of  the  rhinoceros  has  a Angular  conformation  : 
it  is  dilated  at  the  end  like  the  mouth  of  a bell,  in  the  centre 
of  which  there  arifes  a peduncle,  fhaped  like  a rr.ulhroom, 
with  a broad,  flat,  oval  furface,  upon  the  inferior  edge  of 
which  the  urethra  opens. 

In  the  boar,  and  many  of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  the 
glans  is  taper  and  pointed,  and  has  a fiffure  upon  its  fide,  in 
which  the  urethra  terminates.  The  ram  has  it  oval,  with  a 
tranfverfe  fiffure  at  the  end.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  at 
the  left  iide  of  the  flit,  and  near  it  there  is  a long  {lender 
procef.  of  a tendinous  fubllance.  The  glans  of  the  camels, 
which  is  long  and  taper,  ends  in  a hard  appendix,  which  is 


bent  tranfverfely  from  left  to  right,  by  which  its  edge  is 
turned  forwards,  and  the  point  to  one  fide. 

The  folipeda  have  a cylindric  glans,  which  contains  a ca- 
vity or  large  cell,  that  is  found  to  have  a quantity  of  a brown 
oily  fubllance,  for  defending  the  glans  from  the  irritation  of 
the  urine,  and  lubricating  the  end  of  the  penis.  This  fecre- 
tion  appears  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  the  glands  furrounding 
the  glans  in  other  animals,  but  is  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
horfe  than  in  them.  There  is  a fecond  cell,  according  to. 
Mr.  Clarke’s  defeription,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  firft,  and 
feparated  from  it  by  a membranous  partition  : it  nearly  fur- 
rounds  the  urethra,  which  opens  at  the  end  of  a pyramidal 
eminence  of  the  glans. 

The  northern  lamantin  has  the  glans  and  all  the  penis 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  horfe,  according  to  Cuvier,  except  the 
exillence  of  a bone ; although  he  denies  that  the  lamantins 
have  an  os  penis  in  another  place. 

The  glans  of  the  porpoife  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  diminilhes 
fuddenly,  and  ends  in  a flender  point,  at  which  place  the 
urethra  opens.  In  the  dolphin  it  is  broad,  conic,  and  flat. 
The  canal  of  the  urethra  runs  dillindlly  along  its  under 
furface,  and  opens  at  its  extremity. 

The  mufcles  of  the  penis  are  commonly  more  numerous  in 
mammalia  than  the  human  fubjedl. 

The  ereBores  penis,  or,  as  they  are  more  properly  called 
by  Cuvier,  ifchio-cavernofi , do  not  materially  differ  from 
thofe  of  man,  except  in  the  marfupial  quadrupeds : they, 
however,  vary  with  refpeft  to  ilrength.  Cuvier  has  ob- 
ferved  them  to  be  particularly  thick  in  the  lion ; they  are 
weak  in  the  horfe  ; and  are  divided  in  the  elephant  into  four 
diftindl  flips.  In  the  opojfum  tribe  thefe  mufcles  form  an 
oval  mafs  around  the  roots  of  the  corpora  cavernofa,  which 
in  thefe  animals  are  not  attached  immediately  to  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis.  The  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  mufcles  is 
made  of  feveral  layers  of  concentric  fibres,  which  furround 
and  comprefs  the  long  roots  of  the  cavernous  bodies.  The 
origin  of  the  mufcles  is  from  the  ifehium  by  tendon. 

The  accelerator  urinte  ( lulbo-cavernofus  of  Cuvier)  varies 
generally  in  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
ejedling  the  urine  and  femcn,  as  depending  upon  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  urethra.  In  the  horfe  this  mufcle  is  not  confined 
to  the  bulb,  but  forms  a layer  of  tranfverfe  fibres,  which 
cover  the  urethra  the  whole  way  to  the  glans. 

The  Lulbo-cavernofus  confifts  of  two  portions  in  the  rats, 
all  the  marfupial  animals,  the  elephant,  and  the  camel.  In 
the  two  firil  tribes,  thefe  cover  the  branches  of  the  bulb,  and 
alfo  extend  to  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  pelvis : they  are, 
therefore,  not  flridlly  mufcles  of  the  urethra  in  thefe  ani- 
mals. The  bulb  cf  the  urethra  is  fingle  in  the  elephant  and 
camel,  notwithflanding  its  mufcle  is  double. 

The  buibo-cavernofus,  in  fome  inltances,  has  no  effeft  upon 
the  urethra ; the  contents  of  that  canal  being  expelled  by  a 
ftrong  layer  of  mufcle  that  furrounds  the  firil  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Thus  in  the  marmot  and  fquirrel,  the  buibo-caver- 
nofus comprcffes  the  cul-de-fac  of  the  urethra,  into  which  the 
fluid  of  Cowper’s  glands  is  pbured  ; and  in  the  ichneumon 
this  mufcle  conflitutes  rather  a thin  layer,  which  furrounds 
both  the  glandulte  Cowperi,  and  performs  no  other  office 
than  that  of  exprefling  the  fluid  from  thefe  bodies. 

Many  mammalia  have  a mufcle  for  railing  and  fuftaining 
the  weight  of  the  penis.  It  has  been  deferibed  in  the 
baboons  as  compofed  of  two  thick  flelhy  portions,  arifing 
from  the  arch  of  the  pubis : its  tendon  is  extended  along  the 
b-tek  of  the  penis;  and  tov.ards  the  extremity  it  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  corpora  cavernofa.  In  the  hare , 
marmot , cavy,  &c.  it  is  twilled  backwards,  in  order  to  give 
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the  proper  diredtion  to  the  penis  during  coition.  This 
mufcle  is  remarkably  large  in  the  elephant : it  is  attached  to 
the  pubis  by  two  diltindt  fleftiy  portions,  and  partly  to  the 
roots  of  the  corpora  cavernofa ; they  proceed  upon  the 
dorfum  of  the  penis,  and  their  tendons  uniting  into  one,  it 
runs  in  a ftrong  ligamentous  (heath  to  the  end  of  the  penis. 
There  is  no  mufcle  of  this  kind  in  the  horfe,  which  is  the 
reafon  that  manual  affiitance  is  given  to  that  animal  in 
coition. 

In  the  bear,  racoon,  the  dog,  8cc.  there  is  a fmall  mufcle 
arifing  from  each  of  the  roots  of  the  corpora  cavernofa,  and 
conjoined  by  a middle  tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the 
back  of  the  penis  under  the  pubis.  This  mufcle  comprefles 
the  dorfal  vein  in  the  Jimia  callitrix,  in  which  animal  the 
middle  tendon  is  not  found. 

In  the  bifulca  there  is  a mufcle  on  each  fide,  which  arifes 
from  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium,  and  afcends  obliquely 
inwards,  and  is  inferted  into  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 
It  brings  the  bulb  downwards  and  forwards,  and  contri- 
butes, as  Cuvier  thinks,  to  elongate  the  penis. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  penis  are  fimilar  in  mammalia 
and  man,  except  where  there  are  plexufes  formed,  as  al- 
ready defcribed.  / 

The  nerves  of  this  member  are  ftated  by  Cuvier  to  be  very 
large.  He  difcovered  that  they  formed  in  the  elephant  a 
net-work  upon  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  penis,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  they  have  been  obferved  to  do  on  ar- 
teries. 

The  ornithorhynchus  and  echidna  feem  to  form  a link  be- 
tween mammalia,  birds,  and  repti'es,  with  refpedt  to  their 
anatomy.  Their  alliance  with  the  two  lalt  mentioned 
clafies  is  decidedly  (hewn  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  organs  of 
generation. 

Thefe  two  animals  have  a fpur  upon  the  heel  of  the  male, 
for  the  purpofe  of  holding  the  female  during  copulation. 
The  fpur  contains  r\vo  fmall  bones  or  ohalanges : one  is 
very  fhort,  flattened,  and  joined  to  the  aftragalus ; the 
other  is  long  and  pointed,  and  ferves  as  the  mould  of  the 
horny  fpur,  in  a manner  fimilar  to  the  fpurs  of  cocks. 
There  is  no  other  inftance  in  mammalia  of  the  male  poflelling 
any  prehenfile  organ,  exclufively  defigned  to  be  employed 
during  coition. 

The  penis  of  the  ornithorhynchus  and  echidna  is  attached  to 
the  margin  of  the  cloaca,  as  in  birds  and  reptiles.  It  is 
covered  with  the  continuation  of  the  lining  of  the  cloaca, 
and  is  compofed  interiorly  of  a plexus  of  blood-veffels,  which 
become  more  clofe  and  intricate  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  penis.  This  plexus  makes  up  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
organ  : it  is  only  furrounded  by  a fibrous  fheath,  and  the  in- 
teguments already  mentioned.  There  is  no  urethra  in  the 
penis  of  thefe  animals ; that  canal  terminating  fhort  of  it,  as 
will  be  prefently  (hewn.  The  penis  is  nearly  cylindric  in  its 
form,  and  fhort  : it  terminates  in  the  echidna,  in  four  emi- 
nences or  procefles,  which  are  hollowed  out  in  the  centre, 
like  cups.  Thefe  correfpor.d  to  the  glans  of  other  mam- 
malia, and  no  doubt  are  endowed  with  a greater  fenfibility 
than  the  reft  of  the  organ.  Cuvier  thinks  the  concavities  of 
thefe  eminences  or  papillce  are  unfolded  during  eredtion. 
In  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  the  penis  terminates  in  two 
papillae,  which  have  denticulated  edges  ; and  the  furface  of 
the  penis  is  more  rough  and  wrinkled  than  in  the  echidna. 

The  eredtion  of  the  penis  in  thefe  animals  is  accomplifhed 
by  the  diftenfion  of  the  vafcular  ftrudture  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  organ,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  fphindter  mufcle 
of  the  cloaca.  The  penis  is  retradled  by  a particular  mufcle, 
which  arifes  from  the  fphindter  ani,  and  pafles  along  the 


under  furface  of  the  penis,  and  is  attached  to  its  extremity. 
When  retradted,  it  is  received  into  a fac. 

The  urethra  in  thefe  animals  is  Amply  a mufcular  canal, 
continued  from  the  bladder  to  the  under  part  of  the  cloaca, 
into  which  there  is  a fmall  round  hole,  not  quite  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  urethra ; that  canal  terminating  in  a fort  of 
cul-de-fac.  The  vafa  deferentia  open  into  this  canal  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  There  is  a layer  of  mufcular 
fibres  arranged  obliquely,  and  meeting  upon  a middle  line, 
like  the  conllridtors  of  the  pharynx,  which  encompafies  the 
redtum  and  urethra  together,  and  affifts  the  mufcular  coat 
of  the  urethra  in  ejecting  the  femen  and  urine  into  the 
cloaca. 

There  are  two  fmall  oval  bodies,  containing  each  a cavity, 
from  which  there  departs  a long  excretory  dudt  to  the  fide 
of  the  cloaca  when  it  opens.  Thefe  glands  appear  to  cor- 
refpond  to  Co  viper's. 

The  margin  of  the  anus  is  furnifhed  with  a row  of  well 
marked  follicular  glands,  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribed  in  birds. 

The  tejlicles  are  originally  formed  and  fituated  in  the 
lumbar  region,  next  the  kidnies,  in  all  mammalia,  and  in 
man.  In  fome  of  the  former  they  remain  in  that  fituation 
during  life,  as  inftances  of  which  we  may  mention  the  orni- 
thorhynchus, the  echidna,  the  elephant,  the  daman,  the  netilo- 
podous  or  feal  tribe,  and  the  cetacea . Thefe  animals  are  con- 
iequently  without  a ferotum  and  crcmajler  mufcles.  The 
teiticles  are  retained  in  their  proper  fituation  by  peritoneum, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  abdominal  mufcles. 

In  a number  of  mammalia  the  tejlicles  leave  the  loins,  and 
arc  placed  behind  the  opening  of  the  abdominal  ring,  which 
is  fo  large  that  thefe  bodies  can  eafily  pafs  backwards  and 
forwards  through  it,  as  occafion  may  require.  The,  tefticles 
have  been  obferved  to  come  out  of  the  abdomen  in  this  man- 
ner, particularly  in  the  feafon  for  pairing,  in  the  bat,  mo/e, 
Jhreau,  hedge-hog ; in  many  of  the  murine  tribe,  as  the  com- 
mon rats,  hamjler,  mujk  rat  ; and  in  the  guinea-pig , porcupine, 
beaver,  fquirrel.  Sic.  In  thefe  animals  the  palfage  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  permanently  open, 
and  of  great  width. 

The  fituation  of  the  tefticles  is  fubjedt  to  vary  in  mam- 
malia, when  they  are  on  the  outfide  of  the  abdomen  : thus 
they  are  fufpended  in  a Angle  bag  or  ferotum , behind  the 
penis,  in  the  quadrumana,  the  digitigrada,  and  many  plaitli- 
grada.  The  ferotum  is  lung,  and  fufpended  before  the 
pelvis,  and  wants  the  feptum  Jcroti,  in  the  opojfum  kind,  the 
kangaroo,  and  pfufcolomys.  The  ferotum  forms  two  diitir.dt 
pendulous  bags  in  the  hare , jerboa,  and  moll  of  the  cloven- 
footed and  in  the  J'olid-hoofed  quadrupeds. 

The  figure  of  the  tefticles  varies  but  in  a few  fpecies  from 
that  obferved  in  man.  The  racoon,  badger,  and  elephant, 
have  thefe  glands  of  a globular  form ; and  in  the  neflopodous 
and  cetaceous  tribes  they  are  very  much  elongated. 

The  magnitude  of  the  tefticles  is  remarkably  great  in  the 
mole  and  in  the  faltigrade  quadrupeds,  being  even  more  con- 
iiderable  than  that  of  the  kidnies.  In  thefe,  and  in  feveral 
other  quadrupeds,  the  tefticles  become  much  larger  at  the 
feafon  for  procreation  than  they  are  at  other  periods. 

The  interior  ftrudture  of  the  teftes  in  man  and  mammalia 
is  cflentially  the  fame.  In  moll  of  the  latter  that  have  been 
examined,  the  tubufi  feminferi  are  in  feparate  packets.  In 
the  greater  number  of  the  faltigrada,  however,  they  are 
dillindt  from  each  other,  and  are  very  large.  In  the  ram, 
the  feminiferous  tubes  have  been  obferved  to  be  very  diftindt, 
and  to  have  a lcrpentine  or  undulating  courfe. 

In  feveral  quadrupeds  the  real  ftrudture  is  clearly  feen  of 
the  part  called  corpus  Highmori.  It  is  not  a canal,  nor  does 
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it  poffefs  the  ftru&ure  defcribed  by  the  older  anatomifts ; 
but  is  formed  by  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  palTes  like  a liga- 
mentous ftripe  or  band  along  the  tefticle,  from  which  the 
laminae  or  fibres  that  pafs  downwards  and  feparate  the  femi- 
niferous  tubes  of  this  gland  arife.  The  principal  arteries 
alfo  of  the  tefticle  are  fuftained  by  this  band. 

The  epididymis  is  very  large  in  the  faltigrada  and  the 
echidna  ; in  moft  of  the  former  and  in  the  opoffum  tribe,  it  is 
not  attached  along  the  back  of  the  tefticle,  but  is  free,  ex- 
cept at  its  origin. 

The  vafa  defer entia  have  thinner  parietes  in  thofe  animals 
that  retain  the  tefticles  always  in  the  abdomen,  than  in  thofe 
inftances  where  they  occafionally  pafs  into  the  fcrotum,  or 
are  always  outfide  the  belly.  They  like vfrife  proceed  lefs 
direCtly  to  their  termination  in  the  urinary  paflagfe  ; thus  in 
the  elephant , the  echidna , the  daman,  and  the  ant-eaters,  their 
courfe  is  very  tortuous. 

Very  frequently  the  vafa  deferentia  become  thicker,  or 
are  dilated  before  their  termination.  In  the  otter  and  feal , 
and  in  many  of  the  faltigrada,  as  the  hare,  cavy,  beaver, 
hamfler,  and  the  rat  tribe,  thefe  tubes  acquire  ftrength,  and 
in  the  faltigrada  juft  mentioned,  they  are  alfo  wider  as  they 
pafs  behind  the  bladder.  In  the  bear,  badger,  and  racoon, 
their  coats  are  much  thicker,  and  the  two  vafa  deferentia 
touch  each  other,  and  appear  as  one  canal,  but  do  not  really 
communicate.  In  the  elephant,  the  vafa  deferentia,  where 
they  pafs  befide  the  veficulae  feminales,  are  dilated  into  glo- 
bular facs,  the  furfaces  of  which  adhere  to  each  other.  The 
vafa  deferentia  of  the  horfe  are  dilated  to  about  the  fize  of 
the  human  thumb,  for  five  or  fix  inches  before  their  termi- 
nation. This  dilated  part  confifts  of  a number  of  cells, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  corpora  cavernofa  of  the  penis, 
which,  when  prefled,  pour  out  a milky  fluid.  Mr.  Bracy 
Clarke  ftates,  that  the  vafa  deferentia  run  in  the  centre  of 
thefe  cells,  with  each  of  which  they  communicate  by  fmall 
pores.  See  Anatomy  of  the  Horfe  in  this  dictionary. 

There  is  a fimilar  dilatation  in  the  vafa  deferentia  of  the 
ram,  in  which  there  are  tranfverfe  laminae  that  form  a mefti 
work. 

The  vafa  deferentia  are  ftill  more  dilated  in  the  buffalo 
than  in  the  ram  or  horfe.  They  are  not  divided  into  cells  or 
melhes,  but  there  are  little  cavities  that  fecrete  a fluid.  They 
are  dilated  alfo  in  the  other  ruminants.  The  defign  of  this 
ftruCture  feems  to  be  to  add  a peculiar  fecretion  to  the 
femen  before  it  pafles  into  the  urethra. 

Cuvier  mentions  a curious  variety  in  the  courfe  of  the  vas 
deferens,  from  the  fcrotum  into  the  pelvis,  in  the  Chinefe 
monkey  ( fimia fmenfis . ) In  this  animal,  that  canal  does  not 
pafs  through  the  abdominal  ring,  but  through  the  crural 
arch,  and  afeends  between  the  internal  and  external  oblique 
mufcles  to  join  the  cremafler  mufclc  near  the  ring. 

In  a very  few  inftances,  the  two  vafa  deferentia  have  but 
one  opening  into  the  urethra.  In  the  badger  they  terminate 
in  a cul-de-fac,  which  contains  the  verumontanum. 

The  veficuLt  feminales  are  wanting  in  the  following  mam- 
malia, viz.  in  all  the  plantigrada,  except  the  coatis  and  the 
hedge  hogs  ; in  all  the  digitigrada  ; the  genus  didelphis,  the 
oruithorhynchus,  and  echidna  ; the  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds  ; 
in  the  feal  tribe,  and  the  cetacea. 

The  veficulae  feminales  are  nearly  fimilar  in  the  monkey 
and  the  human  fubjeCt. 

In  the  vampyre  bat  they  are  large,  and  form  three  convolu- 
tions. The  firft  third  of  their  canal  is  without  cells  or 
reticulation,  and  opens  into  a round  body  which  is  fituated 
upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  has  the  interior  divided 
by  membranous  laminae  into  a great  number  of  cells,  which 
are  found  filled  with  a feminal  fluid.  This  cellular  referveir 
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alfo  receives  the  vafa  deferentia,  and  has  two  fmall  openings 
into  the  urethra.  The  remainder  of  the  tube  of  the  veficulae 
is  cellular,  as  ufual. 

In  the  common  .bats  they  are  round  white  facs,  with  a 
Ample  cavity  : their  coats  are  glandular. 

In  the  hedge-hog,  the  veficulae  appear  as  bundles  of  con- 
voluted tubes  ; ufually  four  in  number  on  each  fide  of  that 
part  of  the  urethra  which  contains  the  verumontanum : 
each  of  thefe  bundles  of  tubes  ends  in  one  tube,  which 
either  opens  feparately,  or  conjointly,  with  that  of  fome  of 
the  other  bundles  or  parcels  in  the  verumontanum.  Thefe 
different  bundles  or  veficulae,  when  taken  together,  exceed  in 
bulk  that  of  the  two  tefticles  of  the  hedge-hog. 

The  veficulae  of  the  guinea-pig  are  two  long  conical  tubes, 
becoming  much  thinner  towards  the  extremity : they  have 
fome  dilatations  in  their  fecond  half. 

In  the  agouti  they  are  alfo  large  tubes,  and  have  fome 
fmaller  branches. 

In  the  marmot  of  the  alps  the  veficulae  are  fmall ; their 
cavity  is  very  intricate,  and  their  coats  glandular.  They 
are  fimilarly  formed  in  the  bobac,  according  to  Pallas ; 
but  he  deferibes  the  veficulae  of  the  fuflic  (mus  citellus,  Pall.) 
as  being  compofed  of  a little  puckered  tube,  which  adheres 
to  a mafs  formed  of  fmaller  tubes. 

The  rat  tribe  have  the  veficulae  feminales  enormoufly 
large,  particularly  during  the  feafor.  of  procreation.  They 
projeCt  even  beyond  the  pelvis.  They  are  membranous 
bladders,  conical  in  their  figure,  but  twilled,  and  having 
their  cavity  rendered  unequal  by  dilatations  on  their  convex 
edge. 

The  cotfimon  hare  and  rabbit  have  one  fac  in  place  of  the 
veficulae  feminales.  This  is  of  a coniiderable  fize,  and  of  a 
rectangular  figure.  The  ex:ernal  corners  are  fometimes 
extended  from  the  body  of  the  fac,  and  reprefent  the  two 
veficulae.  The  coats  of  the  fac  are  membranous,  except  in 
the  two-thirds  of  their  fuperior  fide,  which  are  very  thick 
and  glandular,  and  fimilar  to  the  fubitance  of  the  proftate 
gland.  The  opening  of  this  fac  into  the  urethra  is  Angle. 

In  the  hpus  pufillus,  ogotona , and  alpinus  of  Pallas,  the  vefi- 
culae  are  two,  and  feparate,  as  in  other  animals. 

In  the fquirrel  the  veficulae  are  fmall,  wrinkled,  convoluted 
tubes,  with  glandular  coats. 

In  the  daman,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  veficulae  are  very 
large  and  ramified. 

The  rhinoceros  has  the  veficulae  making  two  tolerably 
large  bladders : their  cavity  is  irregular,  from  a number  of 
dilatations  on  their  external  fide. 

In  the  boar,  the  veficulae  are  remarkably  large,  and  com- 
pofed of  lobes  and  lobules  which  contain  cells  interiorly, 
that  communicate  with  each  other.  All  the  lobes  pour  out 
their  contents  through  a common  canal,  which  opens  in  the 
verumontanum. 

The  veficulae  feminales  of  the  elephant  are  very  large. 
Their  figure  is  nearly  oval,  there  being  a contraction  which 
feparates  the  top  from  the  reft  of  the  fac.  The  internal 
furface  of  the  top  and  middle  portions  is  provided  with 
irregular  columns  or  projections  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  veficuke,  which  is  much  thicker  towards  the  top  or 
end  of  the  facs  than  elfewhere.  The  veficulae  are  furnifhed 
with  a raufcle  for  exprefllng  their  contents  in  this  animal. 

It  arifes  from  the  neck,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  middle 
part  of  the  fac,  its  fibres  fpreading  as  they  proceed. 

In  the  horfe  and  afs,  the  veficulae  are  two  long  mem- 
branous bladders,  like  portions  of  an  inteftine.  They  are 
wider  at  the  end  or  fundus  than  the  neck,  which  ends  in  a 
large  excretory  canal,  that  opens  into  the  urethra  by  a com- 
mon orifice  with  the  vas  deferens. 
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Some  anatomifts  have  fuppofed  that  the  proftate  glands 
tof  the  clown-footed  quadrupeds  were  the  veficulse  feminales. 
The  only  part  correfponding  to  the  veficulse  in  thefe  animals, 
is  a ligamentous  bridge  extending  between  the  ends  of  the 
two  vafa  deferentia,  and  ferving  to  unite  the  bafes  of  the 
proftate  glands.  This  ligament  has  been  obferved  in  the 
ram , the  axis,  &c.  But  in  the  fallow  deer,  the  place  of  the 
ligament  is  taken  by  two  little  capfules,  which  appear  to  be 
glandular,  and  their  cavity  to  lead  to  the  verumontanum, 
by  the  fame  orifices  with  the  vafa  deferentia. 

The  parts  fupplying  the  place  of  the  projlate  gland,  are 
very  different  in  their  ftruAure  and  number  in  different 
genera  of  mammalia.  The  termination  of  the  proftatic 
duA  or  duAs  alfo  is  various ; they  are  found  to  open  into 
the  origin  of  the  urethra,  or  throughout  its  extent,  or 
towards  the  end  of  that  canal.  In  fome  of  the  faltigrada,  in 
the  hedge-hog,  and  in  the  mole,  the  parts  correfponding  to 
the  projlate  glands  are  defcribed  by  Cuvier  as  a diftinA 
feries  of  glands,  which  he  calls  veficules  accejfoires,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  a ftruAure  fimilar  to  that  of  the  vefi- 
culse feminales,  and  becaufe  they  are  obferved  to  enlarge 
during  the  feafon  of  procreation  ; but  their  being  found  in 
thofe  animals  which  have  not  proftate  glands  of  the  ufual 
ftruAure,  and  yet  are  remarkable  for  the  magnitude  of  all 
the  genital  organs,  would  lead  us  to  receive  thefe  veficular 
bodies  as  analogous  to  the  proftate  glands  of  other  mam- 
malia; we  fhall  therefore  defcribe  them  as  fuch  in  the  proper 
order  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belong. 

The  proftate  gland  in  the  monkey  tribe  is  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  human  fubjeA,  except  that  it  is  fomewhat  different 
in  (hape.  In  the  mandril,  there  are  fome  additional  lobes 
to  the  proftate. 

This  gland  in  the  lemurs  has  two  offsets,  \vhich  furround 
the  excretory  duAs  of  the  veficulse  feminales.  There  are 
two  in  the  lemur  tarfius,  which  form  diftinA  tubercles  before 
the  veficulse  upon  the  fides  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  vampyre  bat , the  proftate  is  fimple,  as  in  man  and 
the  monkey  ; but  in  the  common  bats,  this  gland  confifts  of  a 
great  number  of  lobules. 

In  the  bear,  the  fubftance  of  the  proftate  appears  to  be 
confounded  with  the  enlargement  of  the  united  vafa  defe- 
rentia. 

In  moft  of  the  vermiform  quadrupeds,  as  they  are  called, 
fuch  as  the  w eafel,  and  in  the  otter,  this  gland  appears  like  a 
layer  upon  the  urethra.  In  the  ichneumon,  however,  it  is  of 
a confiderable  fize. 

The  hedge-hog,  as  before  obferved,  is  one  of  the  animals 
which  has  the  proftate  formed  of  a number  of  tubes.  It 
has  four  bundles  of  thefe  tubes,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  veficulse  feminales,  and  arranged  parallel  to  each 
other,  branching  into  ftill  fmaller  tubes. 

In  the  mole,  this  gland  is  alfo  compofed  of  a mafs  of 
tubes,  ramified  and  convoluted  upon  each  other.  During 
the  feafon  for  copulation,  thefe  tubes  enlarge  fo  much,  that 
they  form  a bundle,  according  to  Cuvier,  of  a greater  bulk 
than  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  the  agouti  and  guinea-pig,  the  proftate  is  formed  of 
ramified  and  convoluted  tubes.  The  former  animal  has 
thefe  tubes  ending  in  veficular  precedes. 

The  rat  tribe  and  lagotnys  have  alfo  tubular  proftates,  and 
in  addition  to  them  have  two  glands,  which  are  attached  to 
the  inner  furface  of  the  veficulae  feminales.  They  are  com- 
pofed chiefly  of  one  tube. 

In  the  other  faltigrada,  the  proftate  gland  is  a Angle  mafs, 
often  divided  pofteriorly  into  two  lobes. 

The  proftate  is  Angle  alfo  in  the  digitigrade  and  pedimanous 
quadrupeds,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined. 


In  the  boar,  it  is  divided  into  lobes,  and  there  is  befides  2 
layer  of  glandular  fubftance,  which  furrounds  the  origin  of 
the  urethra. 

The  elephant  has  four  proftate  glands,  which  are  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  generation.  They  are  of 
different  fizes  with  refpeA  to  each  other.  Some  mufcu'ar 
fibres  are  fpread  over  them  which  ferve  to  prefs  out  their 
fecretion.  Each  gland  contains  one  principal  cavity,  with 
which  fmaller  cavities  communicate : thefe  laft  fill  the  in- 
diftinA  lobes  that  are  feen  upon  the  glands  externally. 
The  chief  cavity  of  each  gland  produces  a duA,  and  thefe 
duAs  terminate  feparately  at  the  fide  of  the  verumontanum. 

The  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds  have  two  proftates  poffefiing 
the  fame  cellular  ftruAure  as  thofe  of  the  elephant.  The 
lobes  are  ftill  more  diftinA  in  the  ram  and  lull. 

There  are  four  proftate  glands  in  the  folid-hoofed  order.  The 
two  firft  are  paler,  and  have  larger  cavities  than  the  othe^. 
They  are  covered  with  mufcular  and  tendinous  fibres,  which 
are  extended  to  them  from  the  veficulse  feminales  and  the 
bladder.  The  duAs  from  this  pair  of  glands  have  many 
orifices  in  the  urethra.  The  feeond  pair  of  proftates  are 
fituated  towards  the  end  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  They  are  enclofed  by  mufcular  and  tendinous 
fibres.  They  have  each  twelve  duAs,  which  open  by  as 
many  orifices,  arranged  in  a row  in  the  urethra. 

The  feal  tribe  have  the  fame  fort  of  proftate  as  that  de- 
fcribed in  the  otter. 

The  cetacea  have  the  proftate  in  a Angle  mafs,  and  cel- 
lular internally,  as  in  the  human  fubjeA,  &c.  The  mufcle 
which  furrounds  it  is  very  ftrong. 

The  glands  called  Cowper's  are  much  larger,  and  con- 
fequently  of  more  importance,  generally,  in  mammalia 
than  in  man.  They  are  wanting  in  fome  genera,  and  prefent 
in  others  clofely  allied  to  them.  Thefe  glands,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  veficulae  feminales  and  proftate,  are  not  fub- 
jeA to  any  general  rule,  or  regulated,  either  as  to  their 
exiftence  or  magnitude,  by  the  anatomical  rank  or  charaAer 
of  the  animals.  Cowper’s  glands  are  not  found  in  the  bear, 
racoon , hedge  hog,  mole ; and  are  wanting,  according  to  Cuvier, 
in  all  the  plantigrade,  except  the  ichneumon ; in  the  dog 
genus  ; the  vermiform  quadrupeds  ; in  the  hare  and  rabbit ; 
in  many  other  of  the  cloven-hoofed  tribe  ; the  horfe  and  afs  ; 
in  the  feal,  and  in  the  whale  tribe. 

Thefe  glands  become  larger  than  in  man,  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  animals,  in  the  quadrumanous  and  chierop- 
tereus  mammalia. 

They  are  alfo  very  large  in  the  civet  and  cat ; of  a ftill 
greater  fize  in  the  hyena.  The  mufcle  that  furrounds  them 
in  thefe  animals  is  very  thick. 

In  the  ichneumon,  the  glands  of  Cowper  are  very  remark- 
able. They  are  covered  by  a layer  of  mufcle,  and  each  of 
them  is  befides  inclofed  in  a mufculo-tendinous  fac.  Each 
gland  confifts  of  a number  of  veficles,  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  furnifli  a fingle  excretory  duA,  that 
runs  along  the  lower  part  of  the  urethra,  and  terminates  by 
a diftinA  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  at  the  end  of  the 
penis,  in  which  alfo  the  urethra  itfelf  finilhes.  Thefe 
glands  have  an  egg  (hape,  and  are  of  great  fize. 

In  the  marfupial  animals  there  are  feveral  Cowper’s  glands, 
and  it  is  remarkable"  that  they  are  never  wanting  in  this 
tribe,  although  the  other  glands  are  in  fome  of  the  genera. 
The  Mexican  and  Surinam  opoffums  ( d'tdelphis  cayopollin,  d. 
oricntalis),  the  phafcolomys,  and  the  great  kanguroo,  have  fix 
Cowper’s  glands.  The  kanguroo  rat,  and  Virginian  opjfum, 
have  four.  In  all  thefe  animals  they  are  compoled  of  tubes 
which  lie  in  the  longitudinal  direAion  of  the  glands. 

In  the  echidna,  there  is  a gland  analogous  to  Cowper’s 
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on  each  fide  of  the  cloaca.  They  are  fmall  oval  bodies, 
containing  a narrow  cavity  internally,  from  which  a long 
duft  proceeds.  It  paffes  through  the  conftridlor  mufcle  of 
the  cloaca,  and  goes  to  join  the  little  canal  by  which  the 
urethra  opens  into  the  cloaca.  Thefe  glands  are  furrounded 
by  a very  ftrong  mufcle,  which  urges  their  fluid  out  when 
occafion  requires. 

The  fquirrel  has  two  large  veficles,  cone-ihaped,  and 
coiled  upon  themfelves.  The  top  of  thefe  has  thick  glan- 
dular coats,  and  is  divided,  interiorly,  into  a number  of  little 
cells.  The  glands  both  open  into  a cavity  in  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  which  is  continued  into  a canal  that  extends  to 
the  bend  of  the  penis  when  it  opens  into  the  urethra.  The 
alpine  marmot,  and  the  bobac,  refemble  the  fquirrel  in  the 
ftrudture  of  their  Cowper’s  glands. 

The  boar  has  thefe  glands  in  the  form  of  long  flattened 
cylinders.  Their  fubftance  has  a firm  texture  ; it  contains 
fmall  cells,  which  open  into  larger  ones,  and  they  again 
join  to  form  a common  cavity,  from  whence  a canal  proceeds 
to  open  upon  the  fide  of  the  urethra,  within  the  bulb. 
Their  mufcle  has  oblique  fibres.  The  glands  of  Cowper  are 
very*large  in  the  elephant,  in  proportion  to  the  proflates,  as 
before-mentioned.  They  have  an  irregular  form,  as  if  lobu- 
lated.  There  is  a diftindiion  of  two  portions  to  be  obferved  : 
the  firll  is  fituated  next  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  is  fmall : 
it  is  divided  internally  into  cells,  which  are  of  different  fizes, 
the  fmalleft  being  external,  and  the  larger  opening  at  laft 
into  a common  cavity  in  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the  gland, 
which  furnifhes  a dudl  to  join  the  principal  dudl  that  comes 
from  the  reft  of  the  gland.  The  larger  portion  of  the  gland 
contains  two  central  cavities,  which  each  give  origin  to  a 
dudl.  Thefe  two  dudls  concur  to  form  the  principal  dudl 
above-mentioned.  It  proceeds,  for  fome  way,  in  the  parietes 
of  the  urethra,  before  it  opens  into  the  canal.  The  glands 
of  Cowper  have  a very  thick  mufcle  in  this  animal ; the 
fibres  of  which  are  colledled  upon  a tendon  that  is  attached 
to  each  fide  of  the  corpora  cavernofa. 

In  the  camel,  the  glands  of  Cowper  refemble,  in  figure  and 
fize,  pigeon’s  eggs  ; their  texture  is  clofe  ; and  their  Angle 
excretory  duct  terminates  within  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
The  fame  llrudlure  is  obferved  in  the  other  cloven-hoofed 
quadrupeds  which  poflefs  thefe  glands.  The  mufcle  for 
compreffing  them  in  this  tribe  is  very  ftrong. 

The  figures  which  illuftrate  the  male  organs  are  found  in 
Plates  VII.  and  VIII.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia. 

Fig.  7,  in  Plate  VII.,  exhibits  the  os  penis  of  the  dog  : a 
points  out  the  groove  in  which  the  urethra  is  inclofed  for 
fome  diftance.  Fig.  8,  of  the  fame  plate,  is  a view  of  the 
os  penis  in  the  fquirrel.  Fig.  1,  in  Plate  VIII.,  (hews  a 
tranfverfe  fedlion  of  the  penis  of  the  kangaroo , in  which  the 
canal  of  the  urethra,  as  indicated  by  a,  is  feen  in  the  middle 
of  the  united  corpora  cavernofa.  Fig.  2,  of  the  fame  plate, 
is  a fimilar  fedlion  of  the  kangurooi’s  penis  nearer  the  end,  in 
which  the  urethra  is  feen  to  be  gaining  the  fide  of  the  penis. 
Fig.  3,  of  the  fame  plate,  is  a longitudinal  fedlion  of  the  penis 
of  the  dog,  after  the  cellular  llrudlure  had  been  injedled  with 
quickfilver,  dried,  and  emptied  : a,  the  glans  penis  ; b is  the 
bulb  behind  it ; c,  the  trunks  of  the  veins  going  backwards 
from  the  bulb,  which  are  compreffed  by  the  fphindler 
vaginae  of  the  female  during  the  coitus.  Fig.  4.  is  a view  of 
the  penis  of  the  guinea-pig : a fhews  the  glans,  armed  with 
horny  feales  ; b are  the  hooks  that  come  forth  from  the 
pouch  in  which  the  urethra  terminates ; e,  c,  the  mufcqlar 
fafciculi  that  retract  the  pouch.  Fig.  $.  is  the  penis  of  the 
cat : a,  the  glans  furnilhed  with  reflected  horny  fpines. 
Fig.  6,  of  this  plate,  reprefents  the  male  organs  of  the  kan- 
garoo; s is  the  urinary  bladder;  q , the  ureters;  r,  the  vafa 


deferentia  ; p,  the  firll  part  of  the  urpthra,  which  is  inclofed 
in  the  proftate  gland  ; a,  b,  and  c , are  the  three  glands  of 
Cowper,  on  each  fide ; d,  d,  are  the  two  branches  of  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  each  enveloped  in  its  proper  mufcle  ; 

e,  e,  are  the  two  branches  of  the  corpora  cavernofa,  inclofed 
by  their  mufcles  ; that  on  the  right  fide  is  laid  open  lon- 
gitudinally to  expofe  its  interior,  and  the  fedlion  of  the 
mufcle  ; g is  a portion  of  the  fphindler  ; and  k is  a portion 
of  the  levator-  ani  mufcle  ; i,  the  redlum  ; /,  the  anus  ; 0 is 
the  pointed  glans  of  the  penis.  Fig.  6,  of  Plate  VII. 
exhibits  the  male  parts  of  the  ichneumon : a is  the  bladder  ; 
b b,  the  ureters ; c,  c,  their  orifices  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; 
d d,  are  the  vafa  deferentia ; e , e,  their  orifices  in  the  urethra  ; 

f,  f,  f,  f,  the  different  lobes  of  the  proftate  gland  ; h is 
Cowper’s  gland  of  the  left  fide  expofed,  the  mufcular  fac 
in  which  it  is  inclofed  being  laid  open  ; i,  the  oppofite 
gland,  covered  with  its  mufcle  ; k is  the  excretory  dudl  of 
the  left  Cowper’s  gland ; l,  an  opening  feen  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  glans  penis,  which  leads  into  the  cell  where  both 
the  urethra  and  excretory  dudls  of  Cowper’s  glands  ter- 
minate ; m is  a part  of  the  ifchio-cavernofus  mufcle  of  the 
right  fide ; n n,  the  redlum,  at  the  lower  part  of  whiefh  the 
anal  glands  are  feen,  which  are  already  deferibed  and  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  the  excretory  glands  in  this  article. 
Fig.  7,  of  Plate  VIII.  exhibits  the  male  organs  in  the  phaf- 
colomys  ( didelphis  urfna  of  Shaw)  : a,  the  urinary  biadder; 

b,  b,  the  ureters  ; c c,  the  vafa  deferentia  ; d d,  the  teftes,  of 
which  the  one  on  the  left  has  the  tunica  vaginalis  flit  open  ; 
k,  the  firft  portion  of  the  urethra  ; /,  /,  the  branches  of  the 
corpora  cavernofa  enveloped  in  their  mufcles ; m,  m,  the 
branches  which  form  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  covered  alfo 
by  mufcle  ; n,  0,  two  of  the  glands  of  Cowper,  feen  on  each 
fide  ; the  third  are  concealed  by  the  branches  of  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra ; q is  the  glans  penis ; r,  r,  the  retradlor 
mufcles  ; s is  the  redlum.  Fig.  5,  of  Plate  VII.  is  a view 
of  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  echidna  hyjlrix  ; a a, 
the  Angular  termination  of  the  penis  in  this  fpecies ; b , the 
body  of  the  penis ; c,  the  cloaca  ; dd,  the  redtum,  flit  open 
and  divided,  to  (hew  the  canal  which  condudls  the  urine  and 
femen  to  the  cloaca  ; g is  that  canal  laid  open  ; f,  f,  orifices 
of  glands ; e,  e,  Cowper’s  glands ; k,  urinary  bladder  ; i,  its 
opening  into  the  urinary  canal ; 1 1,  the  vafa  deferentia  ; n n, 
the  epidydimis  of  each  fide  ; m,  m,  the  two  tefticles.  Fig.  8, 
in  Plate  VIII.  reprefents  one  lobe  of  the  veficulx  feminales 
of  the  hedge-hog,  which  is  feen  to  be  compofed  of  convoluted 
tubes.  Fig.  9,  of  the  fame  plate,  (hews  the  fingle  veficula 
feminalis  of  the  hare  ; a,  the  penis ; b,  the  urinary  bladder  ; 

c,  the  veficula,  with  its  two  horn-lhaped  proceffes.  Fig.  10. 
is  a view  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  proftate,  or,  as  Cuvier 
calls  it,  acceffory  gland  of  the  hedge-hog. 

Female  Organs  of  Generation — The  orifice  of  the  vulva  is 
not  provided,  in  mammalia,  with  either  the  external  or  inter- 
nal labia.  It  is  a fimple  fiffure  in  moll  cafes,  taking  the 
diredtion  of  the  body.  The  hyana,  however,  has  this  flit 
placed  tranfverfely.  In  the  faltigrada,  the  orifice  of  the 
vulva  is  circular,  and  in  many  of  them,  and  in  the  marfupial 
animals,  it  is  furrounded  by  a fphindter,  common  to  it  and 
the  anus. 

The  vulva  is  not  a mere  entrance  to  the  vagina,  as  in  the 
human  fubjedt,  but  forms  molt  commonly  a canal  of  fome 
length,  preceding  the  true  vagina.  In  the  prchenfle-tailed, 
and  other  American  fpecies  of  monkey,  this  canal  is,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier’s  obfervations,  as  long  as  the  vagina.  In 
the  bear,  it  is  even  much  longer.  In  lome  cafes,  however, 
the  vulva  is  little  more  than  the  aperture  of  the  vagina.  It 
has  been  obferved  to  be  fo  in  the  lemur,  the  agouti,  paca,  and 
guinea-pig.  In  the  baboon  alfo,  it  is  a very  lhallow  cavity. 
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The  internal  furface  of  the  vulva  has  ufually  flight  rugx, 
which  difappear  upon  the  part  being  ftretched.  In  the 
tiger  they  are  oblique  in  their  direftion,  and  very  fmall. 
They  are  tranfverfe  in  the  bifulca  and  the  hyena , in  which 
they  are  numerous,  fine,  and  undulating.  The  daman  has 
the  interior  of  the  vulva  fmooth.  There  are  glands  analo- 
gous to  thofe  of  Cowper,  the  dufts  of  which  pafs  into  the 
fides  of  the  cavity  of  the  vulva.  Thefe  glands  are  remark- 
ably large  in  the  cat  genus  and  marfupial  tribe  of  mammalia. 
They  are  comprefled  by  a mufcular  inveftment. 

The  clitoris  of  mammalia  is  of  various  figures,  fizes,  and 
ftru&ures.  * 

Its  fituation  in  all  quadrupeds  is  neceffarily  the  reverfe  of 
that  in  the  human  fubjedt  : the  part  of  the  vulva  next  the 
pubis  being  the  loweft  in  all  animals  whofe  ftation  is  on  four 

legs- 

The  clitoris  is  fituated  farther  in  where  the  vulva  forms 
a canal,  than  in  other  cafes.  In  the  bear  it  is  inclofed  in  a 
pouch,  which  opens  into  the  vulva  by  a fmall  orifice.  In 
the  baboon,  and  in  the  rat  tribe,  the  clitoris  is  fituated  exter- 
nally to  the  vulva  : in  the  latter  animals,  the  fkin  before  the 
vulva  forms  a projection,  which  ferves  as  a fort  of  prepuce  to 
the  clitoris,  at  which  place  alfo  the  urethra  terminates  ; there 
are,  therefore,  in  the  rats  three  apertures  in  fuccefTion ; 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  opening  of  the  vulva,  and 
that  of  the  anus. 

The  clitoris  of  quadrupeds  fo  generally  refembles  the 
penis  of  the  males  in  the  fame  fpecies  in  form  and  ftrudlure, 
that  it  has  been  fuppofed  they  were  fimilarly  conftructed  in 
every  inftance.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
the  clitoris  in  the  quadrumana,  the  civet,  and  the  dog,  wants 
a bone,  although  there  is  an  os  penis  in  thefe  animals. 

The  fize  of  the  clitoris  is  frequently  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  the  human  fubjedt : it  is  particularly  fo  in  the 
monkies,  lemurs,  moil  of  the  digitigrade  and  faltigrade  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  very  long,  and  curved  upon  itfelf,  in  the  bear. 
In  the  marfupial  mammalia,  which  have  a bifid  penis,  the 
clitoris  is  alfo  double. 

The  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  fometimes  forms  a deep  fac, 
in  which  the  latter  is  nearly  concealed,  as  in  the  dog  genus. 
This  prepuce  is  furnilhed  with  numerous  febaceous  glands, 
like  thofe  of  the  penis,  and  in  the  rat  kind  they  are  ex- 
tremely large. 

The  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  found  pretty  uniformly  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  vulva  ; it  is,  con- 
fequently,  often  much  deeper  feated  in  mammalia  than  in 
the  human  fubjedt. 

In  the  pr eh enfde- tailed  monkies,  and  fome  others  of  the  new 
continent,  the  urethra  opens  in  the  fubftance  of  a ftrong 
fold,  extended  from  the  hymen.  Sometimes,  this  canal  is 
found  to  open  in  a flit  between  two  tubercles,  or  folds,  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  vulva,  which  are  fometimes  ex- 
tended upon  the  fides  of  the  groove  on  the  back  of  the 
clitoris,  to  condudt  the  urine  out.  In  other  cafes,  the  ure- 
thra opens  in  the  middle  of  a papilla.  This  orifice  is  in  the 
bafe  of  the  clitoris  in  the  agouti  and  paca  ; but  in  the  lemurs, 
properly  fo  called,  and  the  lori,  the  urethra  pafles  along  the 
back  of  the  clitoris,  and  opens  near  its  end. 

A general  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  hymen  is  peculiar 
to  the  human  fubjedt,  which  feems  to  have  arifen  from  fup- 
pofing  this  part  to  be  formed  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  proving 
the  virginity,  and,  confequently,  the  purity  of  the  mind  in 
the  female  of  the  human  fpecies.  Similar  obftacles,  however, 
to  the  congrefs  of  the  fexes,  are  found  in  a confiderable 
number  of  mammalia,  and  probably  exift  in  many  other 
fpecies  that  have  not  yet  been  examined  for  this  circum- 
ftance. 
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In  the  ftmia  panifcus,  and  flriaied  ape  (fimia  jacchus),  the 
hymen  coniifts  of  two  femi-lunar  folds  of  membrane,  the 
pointed  corners  of  which  unite,  above  and  below,  on  two 
columns  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  parietes  of  the  vulva. 
Thefe  folds  were  found  to  be  nearly  effaced  in  an  old  monkey 
( fimia  panifcus  ) . 

The  northern  lamantin  has  been  defcribed  by  Steller  as 
having  a ftrong  femi-lunar  membrane  fituated  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  opening  into  the  vagina  from  the  vulva. 

Cuvier  found  a very  decided  membranous  partition  of  the 
vulva  from  the  vagina  in  a young  daman.  It  was  a circular 
fold  of  thin  membrane,  nearly  of  equal  breadth  at  every  part. 
The  fame  author  difcovered  in  the  brown  bear  a thick  fold  of 
the  internal  membrane,  which  projedts  in  fuch  a manner  from 
above,  as  to  convert  the  aperture  of  the  vagina  into  a fimple 
tranfverfe  fiffure. 

In  the  hyena  there  is  alfo  a thick  broad  fold  of  membrane, 
which  forms  two  finuofities,  the  one  above  the  other,  pro- 
jedting  from  the  fide  of  the  vulva,  and  having  the  figure  of 
a beak,  between  which  there  is  a narrow  tranfverfe  flit,  that 
leads  from  the  vulva  into  the  vagina. 

The  otter,  the  bitch,  the  cat,  and  the  cloven-hoofed  quad- 
rupeds, have  been  obferved  to  have  the  vulva  feparated  from 
the  vagina  by  a membranous  circle,  which  approximates, 
or  unites,  either  diredtly,  or  by  means  of  little  tranfverfe 
bands,  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  vagina  that  arife  from 
this  circle. 

The  vagina  varies  very  much  with  refpedt  to  its  fize. 
This  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  vulva,  and  the 
magnitude  ot  the  foetus. 

It  is  ufually  lefs  wide  than  the  vulva  in  thofe  mammalia 
which  have  not  had  any  young. 

The  length  of  the  vagina,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  vulva, 
varies  in  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus : thus,  in  the 
prehenfde  tailed  monkies,  and  fome  other  fimie,  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  vulva  in  length,  but  in  the  baboons  it  is  much 
longer. 

The  vagina  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  vulva  in  the 
brown  bear.  It  is  twice  the  length  in  the  cat  and  dog  genera. 
In  the  latter  there  is  a remarkable  dilatation,  which  is  adapted 
to  hold  the  bulb  of  the  dog's  penis. 

There  are  generally  longitudinal  rugae  to  be  obferved  upon 
the  internal  furface  of  the  vagina.  The  ftrudture  of  the 
vagina  is  very  curious  in  the  bears.  The  longitudinal  rugae 
are  interfered  by  deep  fiffures,  which  divide  them  into  ridges. 
There  is  one  circular  fold  that  entirely  conceals  the  os  uteri . 
It  has  a crucial  opening,  or  one  in  the  form  of  a T,  which 
does  not  altogether  correfpond  with  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 
This  ftrudture,  added  to  the  form  of  the  hymen  already  men- 
tioned, mull  produce  great  obftrudtion  to  the  reception  of 
thf  male  bear,  and  to  the  paffage  of  the  femen  into  the 
uterus. 

The  rugae  of  the  vagina  are  tranfverfe  in  the  genus  dcl- 
phinus,  and  in  the  hyena,  although  Blumenbach  denies  that 
any  of  the  mammalia  have  the  rugae  tranfverfe,  except  the 
monkey  and  the  mare. . He  feems  to  have  miltaken  the  folds 
of  the  vulva  in  the  mare  for  the  rugx  of  the  vagina. 

In  the  whales,  the  vagina  is  defcribed  by  Hunter  as  being 
fmooth  upon  the  internal  furface  for  the  firff  half  of  its 
length,  and  afterwards  valvular.  He  ftates  the  number  of 
thefe  valves  to  be  from  fix  to  nine  ; to  be  directed  outwards, 
and  each  of  them  to  refemble  an  os  tince.  At  firft  they  do 
not  go  quite  round,  but  afterwards  make  complete  cir- 
cles. 

The  hyena  has  alfo  tranfverfe  rugx  in  the  firft  half  of  the 
vagina. 

The  vulva  and  vagina  feem  to  be  confounded  with  each 
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other  in  the  tardigrada,  and  in  the  edentata,  the  canal  which 
conduCts  to  the  uterus  in  thefe  orders  being  extremely 
fliort. 

The  uterus,  in  a few  tribes  of  mammalia,  poffeffes  the  fame 
triangular  form  as  in  the  human  fubjeCt  ; fuch  is  the  cafe  in 
the  tardigrade  quadrupeds,  the  ant-eaters,  the  pangolins,  and 
the  armadillos.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  in  the  monkey  kind,  but 
in  thefe  the  body  is  more  round,  and  the  neck  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  the  uterus  by  a contraction. 

In  all  the  remaining  orders  of  mammalia,  except  the  marfu- 
pial  animals,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  more  or  lefs  prolonged 
on  each  fide,  and  forms  what  have  been  called  cornua.  The 
extent  of  thefe  lateral  divifion*  is,  in  many  inftances,  very 
confiderable  ; they  often  reach  into  the  loins,  in  which  cafes 
the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  much  ipread  out,  and 
in  the  large  quadrupeds  there  are  mufcular  fibres  placed 
between  their  laminae.  According  to  Cuvier  thefe  form  dif- 
ferent fafciculi  in  the  cow,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  which  ex- 
tends from  the  ovary  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  It  approxi- 
mates thefe  parts,  but  for  what  purpofe  is  not  known.  Be- 
fides  thefe  there  are  fome  tranfverle  fibres,  which  go  from 
one  horn  of  the  uterus  to  the  other,  in  the  firft  third  of 
their  length.  The  round  ligaments  alfo  poflefs,  in  general, 
mufcular  fibres.  The  divifion  into  cornua  is  lefs  marked  in 
the  lemurs  than  any  other  genus.  They  have  the  uterus  ra- 
ther formed  into  two  lobes  than  cornua. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus  is  very  ffiort  in  fome  fpecies  ; in 
the  agouti,  the  paca,  and  the  guinea-pig,  it  can  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  exift,  and  in  the  hare  and  rabbit  there  is  no  part  cor- 
refponding  to  the  neck,  but  the  two  branches  or  cornua  of 
the  uterus  open  immediately  by  two  diftinCt  orifices  into  the 
vagina. 

In  the  ornithorhynchus  and  echidna  there  is  no  neck  or  body, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  the  uterus.  The  organ  confifts 
merely  of  two  large  convoluted  tubes,  which  terminate  by 
two  diftinCl  orifices  in  a common  canal,  which  leads  from  the 
bladder  to  the  cloaca,  and  appears  to  ferve  alfo  the  purpofe 
of  the  vagina.  The  firft  portion  of  thele  tubes  is  the  wideft. 
This  correfponds  apparently  to  the  cornua  uteri.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  part  is  the  mod  contrafted ; but  terminates  in  a 
wide  mouth  that  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  which  is  wanting  in  thefe  animals. 

The  plan  on  which  the  uterus  is  formed  in  the  marfupial 
animals  is  very  peculiar.  There  are  parts  correfponding  to 
the  cornua,  and  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  in  addition  to 
thefe,  two  lateral  canals.  The  cornua  are  oval  cavities  con- 
tinued into  fmall  canals  that  extend  to  the  ovaries,  and  are 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  oval  cavities  have  been  generally 
confidered  as  the  dilatations  of  thefe  tubes,  but  Cuvier 
aflerts  that  they  are  very  diftinCt  from  the  fmall  parts  of  the 
canal  which  are  really  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  openings  of 
the  cornua  into  the  part  correfponding  to  the  body  of  the 
uterus  are  feparate  from  each  other,  and  are  guarded  by  val- 
vular folds.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  a ftraight  canal, 
which  is  wideft  at  the  fundus,  or  the  part  that  receives  the 
horns,  and  becomes  gradually  lefs  capacious  as  it  approaches 
its  termination,  which  is  in  the  vagina,  clofe  to  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra.  .The  body  of  the  uterus  is  a fingle  cavity  in 
the  kangaroo,  phafcolomys,  and  the  phalange r ; but  in  the  Vir- 
ginian opojfum,  the  wombat,  and  koala,  the  uterus  is  double, 
or  confifts  of  two  cavities.  Mr.  Bell  has  defcribed  thefe  in 
the  wombat  as  having  a pyramidal  form.  The  right  was 
confidcrably  the  largeft,  being  about  the  fize  of  a pullet’s 
egg.  It  (hould  be  obferved,  however,  in  this  inftance, 
that  the  right  uterus  was  gravid.  From  the  fundus  of 
each  of  thefe  uteri  there  was  a Fallopian  tube,  nearly  three 


inches  long,  which  terminated  at  the  ovarium.  This  tube 
had  no  dilatation  at  its  junction  with  the  uterus,  which  ap- 
pears to  confirm  Cuvier’s  opinion  of  the  dilatations  in  the 
kanguroo,  &c.  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  the  cornua  uteri. 
The  double  uterus  of  the  wombat  had  a common  neck  half 
an  inch  long,  and  of  confiderable  breadth  and  thicknefs, 
which  however  had  two  orifices  in  the  vagina.  In  the  Vir- 
ginian opojfum,  the  two  cavities  of  the  uterus  are  formed  by  a 
longitudinal  feptum  of  the  part  correfponding  to  the  body, 
and  each  of  thefe  cavities  has  a feparate  opening  into  the  va- 
gina. In  the  kanguroo,  phafcolomys,  and  phalanger,  there  is 
but  one  opening  from  the  uterus  into  the  vagina,  which  is 
ftated  by  Mr.  Home  to  be  fo  fmall  in  the  virgin  kanguroo 
as  to  be  fcarcely  difcernible. 

By  comparing  the  number  and  fituation  of  the  communi- 
cations of  the  uteri  in  the  vagina,  with  the  form  of  the  male 
organs  in  the  marfupial  mammalia,  it  will  be  fufficiently  plain 
that  the  femen  pafles,  as  in  other  cafes,  into  the  uteri  direCtly, 
and  not  by  the  circuitous  courfe  of  the  lateral  canals,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed. 

The  lateral  canals  arife  in  the  kanguroo  from  the  fundus  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus  where  the  cornua  terminate,  and  in 
the  wombat  from  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  common  neck  of 
the  two  uteri,  near  its  junction  to  thofe  uteri.  The  canals 
deferibe  a femicircular  curve,  and  terminate  in  the  vagina,  on 
each  fide  of  the  orifice  or  orifices  of  the  uterus. 

The  ufeof  thefe  lateral  canals  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  ovum  of  the  marfupial  animals 
had  no  connection  with  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  but  were 
involved  in  a fpecies  of  jelly,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  fup- 
ply the  nourifhment  of  the  foetus.  Mr.  Home  has  conjec- 
tured that  the  jelly  is  fecreted  by  the  lateral  canals,  becaufe 
they  become  fnut  towards  the  vagina,  enlarged  throughout, 
and  maintain  a free  communication  with  the  uterus  after 
impregnation.  We  are  not,  however,  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  geftation  in  thefe  animals,  to  determine 
whether  the  changes  in  the  canals  fubfequent  to  impregna- 
tion, may  not  be  required  for  other  purpofes  than  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  jelly  found  in  the  uterus. 

The  uterus  has  but  rarely,  in  mammalia,  that  projection 
around  its  orifice  which  is  called  the  os  tincee  in  the  human 
fubjeCt.  Moft  commonly  the  os  uteri  is  a tranfverfe  flit  at 
the  end  of  the  vagina,  and  fo  much  on  the  lower  part  of  that 
canal,  that  the  fuperior  parietes  form  a cell  or  cul-de-fac 
above  it.  In  th t porcupine  the  os  uteri  has  fo  flight  a promi- 
nence, that  it  appears  as  an  opening  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vagina.  In  the  bear,  cow,  and  others,  the  vagina  makes 
a projection  which  tends  to  obftruCt  the  paffage  into  the 
uterus. 

The  fruBure  of  the  uterus  is  the  fame  in  the  monkey  and 
the  human  fubieCt ; but  in  the  other  mammalia  the  parietes 
are  thin,  and  generally  compofed  of  layers  of  red  mufcle, 
fuperadded  to  the  internal  membrane,  and  external  coat  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  alimentary  canal  is  formed.  Thefe 
mufcles  are  particularly  plain  in  the  double  uterus  of  the 
large  quadrupeds.  There  is  a tranfverfe  layer  of  mufcle 
upon  the  cornua  covered  by  a thin  layer  of  longitudinal 
fibres.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  has  commonly  the  tranfverfe 
layer  only.  The  principal  thicknefs  of  the  neck  of  the 
organ  in  the  cow  is,  however,  compofed  of  a white  hard 
texture,  refembling  the  fubftance  of  the  human  uterus. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  fingle  uterus, 
and  of  the  cornua  of  the  double  uterus,  ufually  exhibits 
longitudinal  folds,  but  in  the  civet  they  are  tranfverfe,  and 
inferted  into  each  other. 

The  changes  of  ftrufture  which  the  uterus  undergoes  after 
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impregnation  will  be  defcribed  under  the  head  of  Ovum, 
Hi/lory  of,  in  viviparous  animals „ in  the  fubfequent  part  of 
this  dictionary. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  changes  will  be  more  eafily  underftood, 
by  being  contemplated  in  conjunction  with  the  parts  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  embryo.  We  fhall  alfo  referve 
the  account  of  the  mamma,  and  marfupia , or  fuelling  pouches, 
for  the  fame  head,  as  thefe  organs  are  likewife  fubfervient  to 
the  dependent  ftate  of  exiftence  of  -the  young  animal. 

In  Plate  IX.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  the  ItruCture 
of  the  unimpregnated  female  organs  is  exemplified.  Fig.  i. 
reprefents  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  vulva  of  the  bear,  a por- 
tion of  the  parietesof  the  two  latter  parts  being  removed,  to 
expofe  their  internal  furface  : a is  the  mouth  of  the  vulva  ; 
b is  the  clitoris,  half  concealed  in  its  prepucial  pouch  ; c,  the 
internal  furface  of  the  vulva  ; d,  the  valvular  fold  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  hymen,  under  which  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is 
feen  ; e,  the  vagina  laid  open  ; it  is  fhorter  than  the  vulva, 
and  its  longitudinal  folds  are  eroded  by  grooves ; f,  the  cru- 
cial flit  that  leads  to  the  uterus  ; g,  the  body  of  the  uterus  ; 
h,  h,  the  two  cornua.  Fig.  2.  fhews  the  double  uterus  of 
the  rabbit ; a is  the  vulva  opened ; b is  the  clitoris  ; c,  the 
vagina  laid  open  ; d,  d,  the  orifices  of  the  two  uteri  or  cornua 
in  the  vagina.  Fig.  3.  exhibits  the  female  organs  of  the 
ornithorhynchus  paradoxus : a,  the  cloaca  laid  open  ; b,  the 
vagina,  or  canal  which  receives  the  urine,  and  the  two  lateral 
tubes  or  oviduCIs  ; c,  the  opening  into  the  bladder  ; d,  d,  the 
two  orifices  of  the  oviduCls  ; e,  e,  the  dilated  parts  of  the 
duCts,  which  apparently  correfpond  to  the  cornua  uteri  ; 
f,  f,  the  contracted  portions  of  the  duCts  which  reprefent  the 
Fallopian  tubes  ; g g,  the  termination  of  the  duCts,  which 
probably  fupply  the  place  of  the  infundibula  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  Fig.  4.  is  a view  of  the  female  parts  in  the  hanguroo  : 
a is  the  Ihort  canal  correfponding  to  the  vulva  and  vagina 
laid  open  ; b is  the  clitoris  ; c,  the  meatus  urinarius  ; d,  d, 
the  lateral  canals  arifing  at  the  fundus  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  and  terminating  in  the  vagina  ; c,  the  middie  canal 
which  correfponds  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  in  other  mam- 
malia ; f,f,  the  dilated  parts  which  Mr.  Home  has  confidered 
as  belonging  to  the  Fallopian  tubes ; but  which  Cuvier,  more 
corrgftly,  in  our  opinion,  calls  the  cornua  of  the  uterus ; g,  g, 
the  parts  of  the  tubes  which  really  reprefent  the  Fallopian  ; 
h,  h,  the  ovaries  ; i,  i,  the  ureters. 

If  we  except  the  formation  of  the  tubes  which  correfpond 
to  the  Fallopian  in  the  marfupial  mammalia  and  the  ornithor- 
hynchus, and  the  echidna,  there  is  fcarcely  any  peculiarity 
to  be  remarked  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  mammalia.  Blu- 
menbach  ftates  that  they  are  found  to  be  convoluted,  fome- 
times  fo  as  to  form  a knob,  as  in  the  pygmy  ( fimia  Jy/vanus), 
and  in  the  opoffum.  The  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  is 
eonftru&ed  like  a funnel  in  the  rabbit,  &c. 

The  ovaries  of  mammalia  poffefs  the  fame  ftruCt ure,  as  to 
all  material  circumftances^  with  thofe  in  the  human  fubjeCt . 
The  figure  of  thefe  bodies  is  frequently  more  round  in  their 
fhape  than  in  woman.  In  general,  the  veficles  containing  the 
ova  are  buried  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ovaries,  as  in  thofe 
of  the  human  fpecies  ; but  in  fome  quadrupeds  they  are 
found  near  the  furface,  lo  that  the  ovaries  appear  tubercu- 
lated  : this  has  been  obferved  in  the  pig,  the  qivet,  and  in  the 
opoffum,  the  ovary  of  which  lall  is  entirely  made  up-of  the  vefi- 
cles. The  molt  unufual  form  of  the  ovary  is  in  the  hedge-hog. 
The  veficulte  Graafana  are  contained  in  capfules,  which 
are  diftinCt  externally,  but  connected  together  by  their  foot- 
stalks, fomewhatlike  the  racemus  vitellorum  of  birds. 

The  corpora  lutea  grow  much  larger  than  the  cells  of  the 
Ovary  from  which  the  veficles  have  been  expelled,  at  lead 


in  fome  quadrupeds.  We  have  obferved  them,  in  the  fheep , 
to  be  compofed  of  a folid,  firm,  flelhy  fubftance,  interfeCled 
by  membranous  lines,  fomewhat  like  a carcinomatous  tu- 
mour, and  to  be  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry. 

Fig.  3.  Plate  IX.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  exhi- 
bits the  ovary  of  the  hedge-hog,  which  appears  like  a cluf- 
ter  of  ova  bound  together.  Fig.  6.  reprelents  a portion  of 
the  ovary  of  the  fheep,  from  which  an  ovum  had  been  recently 
difeharged  : a is  the  vacant  cell.  Fig.  7-  is  another  portion 
of  the  ovary  of  a fheep,  in  which  the  depofit  above  defcribed 
had  been  made  in  a cell,  after  the  ovum  had  left  it : a is  the 
feCtion  of  the  fubftance  of  the  ovary  ; b is  the  fed  ion  of  the 
new  fubftance,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  other  cafes,  the  corpus 
luteum. 

Bones. — The  Ikeletons  of  mammalia  exhibit  many  import- 
ant peculiarities,  not  only  as  compared  with  that  of  the  human 
fubjeCt,  but  with  each  other.  This  clafs  ha3  great  varieties  in 
the  modes  of  locomotion  ; and  confequently  in  the  organs  by 
which  thefe  are  effeCled.  In  all  the  deviations  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  Ikele'on,  the  quadrumanous  tribe  feems  to  be 
the  model.  Thus,  the  parts  which  conftitute  the  arm  and 
hand,  or  are  neceffary  to  make  a prehenfile  member,  are 
found  in  thofe  that  employ  the  extremities  for  walking,  fly- 
ing, or  fwimming,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  obliterated, 
changed,  or  concealed  ; although  the  members  have  fo  dif- 
ferent a form  externally.  The  long  tail  alfo  feems  to  be  the 
model  from  which  the  Ihort  coccyx  of  fome  mammalia  and 
of  man  is  the  deviation. 

The  interior  compofition  of  the  bones  of  mammalia  is  ge- 
nerally the  fame  as  in  man.  Their  texture  is  moft  clofe  and 
denfe  in  the  fmall  quadrupeds.  We  have  obferved  the 
bones  to  be  particularly  hard  and  fragile  in  the  hanguroo,  but 
this  might  have  been  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  prepared.  The  bones  of  the  cetacea  exhibit  very  plainly 
the  fibrous  ftruCture,  it  being  more  loofely  arranged  than  in 
the  terrefrial  mammalia.  In  the  long  bones,  the  offeous 
fibres  can  be  eafily  feparated,  and  the  cells  of  the  fpongy 
bones  are  exceedingly  evident.  Both  in  the  feats  and  the 
cetacea,  there  are  no  large  medullary  cavities  in  any  of  the 
bones.  The  texture  of  the  bones  in  thefe  animals  has  the  ef- 
feCt  of  rendering  them  lighter  than  thofe  of  other  mamma- 
lia ; and  therefore  better  fuited  to  locomotion  in  the  water. 
The  vertebrae  of  the  whale  tribe,  efpecially  thofe  towards 
the  end  of  the  tail,  are  much  more  denfe  in  their  ftruCture 
than  the  other  bones.  All  the  cells  of  the  bones  in  thofe 
animals  are  filled  with  fluid  oil. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  eftablilh  a regular  gradation  in  the 
proportions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cranium  to  that  of  the 
face  amongft  the  different  mammalia,  with  the  view  of  fix- 
ing the  relative  fize  of  the  brain,  and  confequently  the  degree 
of  intelligence  poffeffed  by  the  animal, 

Daubenton  and  Camper  propofed  meafuring  the  relative 
fize  of  the  cranium,  by  fuppofing  two  ftraight  interfering 
lines  to  be  drawn  upon  the  cranium  and  face.  The  angles 
which  they  exhibit  in  different  fpecies  determine  the  relative 
bulk  of  thefe  parts.  Camper’s  method  was  the  moft  accu- 
rate, He  drew  one  line  upwards,  which  touched  the  incifor 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  below,  and  the  greateft  projection  of 
the  forehead  above  ; this  he  called  the  facial  line.  The  other 
line  was  fuppofed  to  pafs  along  the  lowed  part  of  the  cra- 
nium. It  was  taken  in  the  plane  correfponding  to  the  exter- 
nal meatus  auditorius  and  the  floor  of  the  noltrils,  and  was 
called  the  bafilar  line.  The  angle  formed  between  thefe  two 
lines  determines,  according  to  Camper,  the  differences  of 
the  crania  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  national  phyfiognomy  of 
the  various  races  of  mankind, 
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It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  projeXion  of  the  frontal 
fmufes  in  many  of  the  large  quadrupeds,  efpecially  the  ele- 
phant, mod,  in  a degree,  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  this 
mode  of  meafurement.  The  great  fize  of  the  nafal  cavity 
in  fome  fpecies,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  jaws  in  others, 
will  alfo  form  exceptions  to  a rule  founded  upon  this  princi- 
ple of  meafurement.  Blumenbach  dates  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  whofe  crania  differ  extremely  in  other  refpeXs, 
have  the  fame  facial  line. 

Neverthelefs  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  the  proportions 
which  the  cranium  (as  indicating  the  bulk  of  the  brain)  bears 
to  the  face,  ferve  in  general  to  determine  the  mental  endow- 
ment of  animals.  It  is  drikingly  proved  by  the  monkey 
tribe,  which  mod  nearly  approach  the  human  fubjeX  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  pofleffing  fo  much  more  of  the  mental 
charaXer  of  man  than  any  dther  animal  in  the  clafs. 

The  following  table  will  fhew  the  number  of  degrees  of 
the  facial  angle  in  feveral  fpecies  of  mammalia. 


Toung  ourang-outang 

Sapajous , or  prehenfde-tailed  monkies 

Ta/apoin  monkey  - 


6f 

65 

57 

42 

28 

3i 

35 


Toung  mandril 
Coati 

Pole  cat  - 
Pug  dog  - 

Majliff'  dog,  the  tangent  taken  at  the  external"! 

furface  of  the  cranium  - 
Ditto,  at  the  internal  furface 
Hyana,  at  the  external  furface 
Ditto,  at  the  internal  - 
Leopard,  at  the  internal  furface  : a tangent'} 
cannot  be  drawn  to  the  external  furface,  on  p 
account  of  the  convexity  of  the  nofe 
Hare  - 
Marmot  - 

Porcupine  - - - 

Thefe  three  lad  are  meafured  by  the  internal  furface  of  the 
cranium,  it  not  being  poflible  to  bring  a tangent  to  the  exter- 
nal. 


1 


41 

3° 

40 

25 

28 


3° 

25 

23 


Pangolin  - 

Barbirouffa 

Ram 

Horfe 

Dolphin 


39° 

29 

3° 

23 

25 


According  to  this  table,  the  facial  angle  of  the  ourang- 
cutang&ozs  not  differ  materially  from  the  human,  the  adult 
negro  having  it  only  703.  In  the  European  head  it  is  85  , a 
difference  generally  confidered  as  accompanying  a gradation 
of  the  intelleXual  powers  in  thefe  races  of  mankind.  This 
opinion  is  not  a modern  one,  but  feemed  to  have  been  en- 
tertained by  the  ancients,  who  always  made  the  cranium,  in 
the  datues  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  project  more  than  is  ob- 
ferved  in  any  human  head.  The  facial  angle  of  many  of  the 
antique  datues  is  ioo° 

Another  method  of  arriving  at  the  relative  bulk  of  the  cra- 
nium and  face,  is  to  meafure  and  compare  the  area  of  each, 
after  there  has  been  a vertical  and  longitudinal  feXion  made 
of  them.  The  area  of  the  feXion  of  the  European  human 
cranium  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  face  ; the  lower 
jaw  not  being  included.  In  the  negro,  the  cranium  remain- 
ing the  fame,  the  area  of  the  face  is  increafed  about  jth. 
In  the  Calmuc  only  T*5th.  In  the  ourang-outang  the  propor- 


tion of  the  face  is  further  increafed.  It  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  half  of  the  cranium,  in  the  other  monkies  and  the  digiti- 
grade  quadrupeds. 

In  the  other  orders,  the  area  of  the  face  is  generally  larger 
than  the  cranium.  The  hare  and  marmot  have  it  ^d  larger.- 
It  is  nearly  twice  as  large  in  the  cloven-footed  quadrupeds  ; 
dill  more  than  double  the  fize  in  the  porcupine  ; nearly  three 
times  in  the  hippopotamus,  and  almod  four  times  the  lize  in 
the  horfe. 

The  cetacea  have  the  face  fo  much  flattened,  in  confe- 
quence  of  wanting  the  nafal  cavity,  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  a fair  comparifon  with  the  cranium. 

Thefe  modes  of  meafuring  the  cranium  only  indicate  the 
extent  of  its  circumference  in  one  direction.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  real  bulk  of  the  cranium,  or  of  its  contents,  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  make  a vertical  feXion  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  and  a tranfverfe  feXion,  fo  as  to  detach  the 
upper  half  of  the  fkull  from  the  lower,  as  is  done  for  the  dif- 
feXion  of  the  brain  ; or,  what  would  be  dill  more  fatisfadfory, 
to  weigh  the  brain,  firfi  having  afeertained  the  variations  in  the 
weight  of  a given  bulk  of  brain  in  different  fpecies,  if  any  do 
exid. 

The  number  of  bones  compofing  the  cranium  in  mamma- 
lia is  frequently  different  from  what  is  found  in  man.  In 
fome  fpecies  certain  bones  remain  during  life  in  feparate 
pieces,  while  in  others,  the  futures  that  are  always  found  in 
the  human  cranium  are  fo  early  obliterated,  that  two,  three, 
or  more  bones  are  confolidated  into  one. 

The  quadrumanous , and  all  the  hoofed  mammalia,  have  fre- 
quently the  fphenoid  bone  in  two  parts.  The  future  of  the 
middle  of  the  os  frontis  is  found  in  the  digitigrada,  faltigrada, 
the  hog,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros , feal,  and  morfe.  In 
the  cloven  and  f olid  footed  quadrupeds  it  exids  for  a confi- 
derable  time.  The  bone  containing  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum is  divided  by  a future  from  the  red  of  the  temporal 
bone  in  the  cat,  dog,  and  civet  genera  ; the  faltigrada,  the 
ruminants , folipeda,  feal,  lamantins,  and  cetacea . 

The  ofla  parietalia  are  united  into  one  bone  in  the  chierop- 
tera,  digitigrada,  hare,  cavy,  porcupine,  marmot , rat,  and 
fquirrel ; the  hog,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  rhinociros,  the  rumi- 
nants, the  folipeda,  and  lamantin. 

In  the  cetacea  the  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal  bones 
are  united  together;  although  the  fphenoides  is  long,  dif- 
tinX , and  even  divided  into  feveral  pieces. 

All  the  futures  of  the  cranium  are  very  foon  obliterated  in 
the  elephant. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  in  mammalia  have  not  always 
the  fame  connexions  with  each  other  as  in  man.  Even  the 
ourang-outang,  whofe  head  bears  fo  drong  a refemblance  to 
the  human,  does  not  agree  in  this  refpeX.  This  animal,  as 
well  as  many  other  fpecies  of  monkey , has  the  temporal  wing 
of  the  os  fphenoides  very  narrow,  and  not  extended  to  the 
parietal  bone : the  temporal  bone  is  partially  joined  to  the 
frontal.  The  jocko  has  the  temporal  bone  articulating  by  its 
fquamous  portion  immediately  with  the  os  frontis,  the  tem- 
poral ala  of  the  fphenoides  not  being  connected  with  either 
the  frontal  or  parietal  bones.  In  tli efapajous,  or  monkies  with 
long  prehenfde  tails,  the  parietal  bone  is  articulated  with  the 
os  tnalae.  In  the  howling  baboons,  and  the  digitigrade  quadru- 
peds, the  bones  of  the  cranium  have  the  fame  connexions  as 
in  man. 

In  all  the  faltigrada,  the  armadillos,  pangolins,  and  floths , 
the  fphenoid  does  not  articulate  with  the  parietal  bone  ; 
but  in  the  ant-eater  thefe  two  bones  are  extenfively  con- 
neXed. 

In  the  ruminants  the  os  fphenoides  has  the  fame  connexions 
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as  in  man,  but  in  many  of  the  many-hoofed  quadrupeds  the 
fphenoides  is  not  joined  with  the  parietalia. 

The  futures  of  the  cranium  of  mammalia,  in  general,  are 
apparently  lefs  marked  than  in  man.  Their  denticulations 
are,  however,  very  plain  in  the  ruminating  quadrupeds. 
The  ojfa  triquetra  are  not  often  met  with.  Blumenbach 
reports  that  he  poffeffcs  fpecimens  of  them  in  the  ourang- 
outang  and  the  hare.  All  the  futures  in  the  cetacea  are 
fquamous. 

There  are  confiderable  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  dif- 
ferent bones  of  the  cranium.  In  the  ourang-outang  the  os 
frontis  has  a more  irregular  outline  than  in  man  ; its  pro- 
cedes  are  more  eminent,  and  the  orbitar  arches  are  more 
elevated.  This  bone  is  triangular  in  the  monkies , with  long 
prehenfile  tails  ; but  in  the  other  fpecies  of  ftmia  it  is  oval, 
and  the  arches  of  the  orbits  are  flattened  fuperiorly,  and  pro- 
minent. The  orbits  of  the  monkey  tribe,  although  opening 
anteriorly  like  the  human,  are  much  clofer  together. 

The  orbits  are  firft  obferved  to  incline  outwards  in  the 
lemurs. 

In  many  of  the  quadrupeds  which  have  the  orbits  directed 
to  each  fide,  the  os  frontis  has  a fquare  figure. 

The  faltigrada  and  the  hog , however,  have  a notch  or 
vacancy  in  the  orbitar  arch,  which  gives,  in  a degree,  a rec- 
tangular figure  to  their  frontal  bones.  The  orbits  of  the 
beaver  look  upwards.  In  the  digitigrada,  the  cloven  and  folid- 
footed  quadrupeds,  the  orbitar  arch  has  alfo  a deficiency  at 
the  pofterior  part. 

The  frontal  bone  forms  a vault  over  the  orbits  in  the 
hippopotamus , the  ruminants,  and  the  horfe. 

In  the  mole,  ant-eaters,  and  cetacea,  the  orbits  are  fo  (hal- 
low, that  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  exift.  There  are  alfo 
no  orbitar  arches,  properly  fpeaking,  in  the  hedge-hog,  fhreiu, 
feal,  morfe,  or  rhinoceros.  In  the  cetacea  the  frontal  bone  is 
narrow  from  before  backwards  ; the  procefles  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  orbitar  defcend  below  the  maxillary  bone. 

The  parietal  bones  of  the  ourang-outang  have  the  inferior 
anterior  angle  very  prominent,  on  account  of  the  fmall  ex- 
tent of  the  fquamous  portion  of  the  os  temporis.  It  is  the 
fame,  or  more  fo,  in  the  other  monkies. 

This  angle  of  the  parietal  is  dill  more  prolonged  in  the 
lemurs.  It  is  very  broad  and  much  extended  in  the  ant-eater, 
the  fquirrel,  & c. 

There  is  a feparate  piece  of  bone  fometimes  found  in  the 
faltigrade  mammalia,  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  bone. 
It  has  been  defcribed  in  the  common  moufe  by  Meyer,  under 
the  name  of  the  os  tranfverfum. 

The  fingle  parietal  bone  of  the  ruminants  has  the  occipital 
creft  before  it  in  the  antilope  bubalis,  and  refembles  a ribbon 
furrounding  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

The  occipital  bone  departs  more  from  the  form  and  pofition 
it  has  in  the  human  head,  than  any  other  bone  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

The  occipital  ridge  or  creft  is  not  more  marked  in  the 
ourang-outang  than  in  the  human  fubjeCt ; but  in  the  other 
monkies,  efpecially  thofe  with  elongated  jaws,  the  ©s  occipitis 
begins  to  form  the  angle  at  the  creft,  which  is  fo  ftriking  in 
moll  quadrupeds.  The  tranfverfe  occipital  ridge  is  very 
prominent  in  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  whether  digiti- 
grade  or  plantigrade,  making  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput 
angular,  and  beneath  this  the  cranium  flat  or  concave.  The 
longitudinal  occipital  ridge  is  very  ftrong  in  the  badger. 

The  ruminating  quadrupeds,  likewife,  have  a very  pro- 
jecting occipital  ridge,  and  the  beavers  are  remarkably  fo. 
In  the  pig  the  occiput  has  the  figure  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  a very  acute  angle. 


The  occiput  is  round  in  the  ant-eater  and  cetacea  ; it  is 
fmooth  and  without  procefles  in  the  mole. 

The  elephant  has  the  occiput  nearly  fquare,  and  the  con- 
dyles at  the  pofterior  extremity.  There  is  no  occipital  pro- 
tuberance, but  a deprefiion  in  place  of  it,  containing  a longi- 
tudinal ridge  for  the  infertion  of  the  ligamentum  nucha. 

The  majloid  procefs  belongs  to  the  occipital  bone  in  all 
mammalia,  except  the  monkey , in  which  it  is  an  appendix 
of  the  os  temporis,  as  in  man.  This  procefs  in^  the  apes , 
and  moft  of  the  monkey  kind,  is  nearly  obliterated.  Moft 
of  the  digitated  quadrupeds  want  the  maftoid  procefs,  and 
merely  have  a flight  protuberance  from  the  projecting  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ; or  this  cavity  itfelf  fup- 
pli  es  the  place  of  the  maftoid  procefs.  The  cavy,  hog, 
guinea-pig,  the  cloven  and  folid-footed  quadrupeds,  &c.  have 
a long  maftoid  procefs  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  pofition  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  human  fubjeCt ; it  removes  from  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  even  in  the  monkey  tribe,  and  in  the 
true  quadrupeds  is  found  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  fituated  fo,  that  the.  edge,  which  is  pofterior  in 
man,  is  direCted  obliquely  upwards.  This  edge  is  in  fome 
quadrupeds  turned  direCtly  upwards,  or,  as  in  the  alpine  mar- 
mot, is  even  turned  more  forward's  than  the  other  edge  of 
the  hole.  The  relative  pofition  of  the  occipital  foramen 
was  employed  by  Daubenton  to  determine  the  gradations  of 
the  crania  of  different  animals.  He  drew  one  line  from  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  which  is  pofterior  in  man,  but  fuperior 
in  moft  quadrupeds,  as  already  mentioned,  through  the  lower 
edge  of  the  orbit : another  line  was  taken  in  the  direction 
of  the  foramen  itfelf,  beginning  at  its  pofterior  edge  and 
touching  the  articular  farface  of  the  condyles.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  interfeCtion  of  thefe  two  lines,  was  confidered 
by  Daubenton  as  indicating  the  variations  of  form  and 
magnitude  of  different  crania.  It  has  been  objected  to  by 
Blumenbach,  upon  the  fame  ground  that  he  difapproved 
the  facial  angle  of  Camper,  namely,  its  not  exprefling  all 
the  variations  that  exift. 

The  fquamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  already  no- 
ticed, is  much  lefs  extenfive  in  mammalia,  even  in  the  ourang- 
outang,  than  in  man.  The  principal  part  of  this  bone,  as 
it  appears  externally  in  many  quadrupeds,  is  the  zygomatic 
procefs.  The  petrous  portion  of  the  os  temporis  will  be 
defcribed  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

The  zygoma  is  not  merely  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
procefles  of  the  temporal  and  malar  bones,  but  has  an  in- 
termediate piece  of  bone  in  the  otter , opojfum,  beaver,  gui- 
nea-pig, & c.  Cuvier  alfo  mentions  a particular  bone  which 
fupphes  the  place  of  the  zygomatic  angle  of  the  os  malae 
in  the  green  ape,  but  which  bone  is  foon  anchylofed  with 
other  malar. 

The  zygoma  is  remarkably  broad  in  the  opoffums  and  the 
kanguroo . 

In  the  mole,  it  is  a ftraight  procefs,  not  much  thicker  than 
a needle. 

In  the  cetacea,  at  lead  the  genus  delphinus,  the  zygoma  is 
a very  (lender  offeous  bar. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  ftrength  of  the  maffeter 
mufcle,  the  zygoma  forms  a curvature  in  an  upward  di- 
rection, and  when  this  mufcle  is  lefs  confiderable,  the 
zygoma  is  either  horizontal,  or  makes  a convexity  down- 
wards. The  zygoma  is  univerfally  arched  upwards  in  the 
carnivorous  quadrupeds.  The  faltigrada  have  the  convexity 
downwards,  and  in  the  cavy  and  the  paca,  it  even  extends 
below  the  drftance  of  the  molar  teeth. 
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The  zygoma  of  the  fus  athiopicus  is  nearly  horizontal,  but 
is  extremely  broad  and  thick,  and  forms  all  the  broad  part 
of  the  cheek  under  and  before  the  eyes. 

The  curvature  of  the  zygoma  outwards,  which  gives  it 
properly  the  name  of  an  arch,  depends  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  temporal  mufcle  which  paffes  under  it.  We,  there- 
fore, find  the  zygomatic  arch  very  wide  in  all  the  carni- 
vorous tribe  of  quadrupeds,  and  particularly  fo  in  the  cat 
genus,  upon  which  depends  the  round  (hape  of  the  head 
of  the  tiger,  leopard,  cat,  See.  in  a great  mcafure. 

The  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  in  general,  have  the 
zygoma  but  little  arched  outwards.  It  is  the  fame  in  tnolt 
of  the  faltigrada. 

The  zygoma  is  quite  lltaight  in  the  mole,  and  in  the 
cetacea. 

It  is  not  found  to  form  an  arch  outwards,  of  any  confe- 
quence,  in  the  edentata.  In  the  Cape  ant-eater  it  is  perfectly 

ftraight. 

In  the  pangolins  and  American  ant-eaters,  the  zygomatic 
arch  is  incomplete;  the  latter  animals  have  merely  two 
tubercles  in  place  of  the  proceffes,  which  ufually  form  the 
zygoma. 

The  zygomatic  arch,  alfo,  is  not  complete  in  the  Jloths. 
The  os  make  terminates  pofteriorly  in  two  angles  ; the  one 
fuperior,  which  extends  above  the  zygomatic  procefs  from 
the  os  temporis  ; the  other  inferior,  which  paffes  obliquely 
downwards,  and  is  unattached. 

We  (hall  deferibe  the  ethmoid  bone,  more  particularly,  under 
the  head  of  the  organ  of  fmelling,  by  which  its  ufes  will  be 
more  apparent. 

The  large  fofft,  or  deprefiions  upon  the  inner  furface  of 
the  bafe  of  the  cranium,  are  (hallow  in  proportion  as  the 
animal  is  removed  from  man. 

Even  the  howling-baboons  have  the  pofterior  and  inter- 
mediate foffse,  and  the  fella  turcica,  in  the  fame  plane. 

Many  quadrupeds  want  the  fella  turcica,  as  the  digiligrada, 
and  moil  of  the  faltigrada.  In  the  cavy,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  the  part  having  the  lituation 
of  the  fella  turcica  is  even  deprefled,  inftead  of  being  ele- 
vated. 

Some  of  the  fpinous  ridges  on  the  internal  part  of 
the  cranium,  are  often  more  eminent  in  mammalia  than  in 
man. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  carnivorous  fpecics,  there  is 
a thin  projection  of  bone  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
os  temporis,  which  llrcngthens  the  tentorium  of  the  cere- 
bellum. It  is  ufual  to  -,ay  that  thefe  animals  have  a bony 
tentorium,  and  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  neceflary  to  defend  their 
brain  from  concuflion,  during  the  rapidity  of  their  motions, 
which  does  not  teem.  probable,  as  fomething  of  the  fame 
ftruClure  is  found  in  other  fpecies  whofc  movements  are 
flow. 

The  limits  between  the  middle  and  pofterior  folia  of 
the  cranium  is  formed  in  the  pangolin  by  a large  vertical 
ofleous  feptum,  with  an  oval  hole  in  the  middle. 

In  the  rhinoceros,  the  part  correfponding  to  the  pofterior 
clinoid  proceffes  is  not  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the  cra- 
nium, but  extends  like  a bridge  from  one  middle  fofTa  to 
another,  while  the  depreflion  that  is  in  place  of  the  fella 
turcica  communicates  under  this  bridge  with  the  cuneiform 
procefs  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  foramina  upon  the  mfide  of  the  cranium  are  often 
lefs  diftinct,  and  confequently  lefs  numerous  in  mammalia 
than  in  man. 

The  optic  foramina  are  clofe  together  in  the  agouti,  being 
only  feparated  by  a thin  ofleous  plate.  They  are  united 
•into  one  hole  next  the  fcull  in  the  hare , (he  four-toed  ant- 
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eater,  and  the  elephant.  The  chevrotin-  ( mofebus ) lias  but  a 
lingle  optic  foramen,  which  is  divided  by  the  vomer.. 

The  fpkeno,  or  fuperior  orbitar  fffure  in  the  ourang  outang, 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  human  lubjeCt  ; but  in  almoft  ail 
the  other  mammalia  it  is  nearly  a round  hole.  In  many  of  the 
faltigrada , and  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  hippopotamus,  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  foramen  rotundum.  They  are  alfo 
confounded  in  the  cloven  and  folid-footed  quadrupeds. 

The  foramen  rotundum  in  the  monkey  is  marked  with  a fur- 
row for  fome  way  before  it  leaves  the  cranium.  This  hole 
is  very  large,  and  more  of  an  oval  than  a round  (hape  in  the 
digitigrade  quadrupeds. 

The  foramen  ovale  of  the  bear,  cat,  civet,  &c.  is  defended 
at  the  external  edge  by  an  ofleous  lamina. 

The  bear,  badger,  feal,  and  vampyre  bat,  have  this  fo- 
ramen united  into  one  with  the  foramen  rotundum. 

The  foramen  ovale  is  thrown  into  oue  with  the  anterior 
foramen  lacerum  in  the  cavy  and  porcupine.  In  the  ten  banded 
armadillo,  and  the  four-toed  ant-eater,  it  is  confounded  either 
with  the  foramina  lacera,  which  are  united,  or  with  the  fo- 
ramen rotundum,  which  is  thus  rendered  very  large,  and  of 
an  oblong  form.  It  is  conj  fined  with  the  anterior  foramen 
lacerum  in  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus.  It  is  very  large 
in  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  and  does  not  exift  as  a feparate 
hole  in  the  folipeda. 

The  foramen  lacerum  anterius  is  not  found  in  the  monkey 
kind,  the  digitigrade , the  fquirrel,  and  the  ruminating  quad- 
rupeds. 

It  is  very  wide  in  feveral  of  the  faltigrada.  It  is  con- 
founded with  the  pojlerior  foramen  lacerum  in  the  armadillo, 
the  hippopotamus,  and  folipeda. 

The  canalis  carotidsus  is  much  fhorter  and  lefs  tortuous  in 
the  digitigrada  than  in  man.  There  is  no  canal  in  the  falti- 
grada ; the  carotid  palling  immediately  through  the  foramen 
lacerum.  In  the  hippopotamus  the  carotid  canals  are  loft  in 
the  foramina  lacera. 

The  foramen  lacerum  pojlerius  is  a very  fmall  round  hole  in 
the  pangolin  and  floth ; and  in  the  elephant  it  is  very  large. 
In  the  two  firft  of  thefe  animals  the  anterior  condyloid  fora- 
men is  remarkably  large ; and  in  the  laft  there  is  no  hole 
before  the  condyles,  which  (hews-  the  connection  that  exifts 
between  thefe  two  foramina. 

The  foramen  lacerum  pofterius  is  confounded  with  the 
anterius  in  the  rhinoceros ; and  the  anterior  condyloid  hole  is 
very  large.  There  are  fometimes  two  condyloid  foramina 
on  one  fide,  which  are  united  into  one. 

The  two  tables  of  the  cranium  are  in  general  lefs  diftinCt 
in  mammalia  than  in  man,  or  appear  to  be  more  perfectly 
ofiified  ; but  in  the  elephant,  the  magnitude  of  the  cranium 
depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  the  feparation  of  the  two 
tables,  between  which  are  interpofed  a number  of  large  cells 
of  a very  irregular  figure,  which  arc  filled  with  air  inltead  of 
medullary  fubftance,  and  communicate  with  the  Euitachian 
tube,  and  by  that  means  with  the  external  air.  The  cellular 
ftruCture  of  the  cranium  in  the  elephant  is  fimilar  to  that 
found  in  the  head  of  the  owl,  and  defigned  in  both  to  pro- 
duce an  increafe  of  bulk,  without  an  additional  weight.. 

The  bones  of  the  face  differ  very  much  in  this  clafs,  both 
in  their  forms  and  conneCfions,  from  thofe  of  man,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  great  prolongation  of  the  jaws,  and  the 
lateral  pofition  of  the  eyes,  in  moll  mammaiia. 

The  form  of  the  upper  jaw  arifes  in  a great  degree  from 
the  prefence  of  two  bones,  which  are  placed  between  the 
two  ofi'a  maxiilaria.  Thele  have  received  different  names, 
fuch  as  intermaxillary  or  labial  bones  ; or  frequently  they  are 
called  the  os  incifivum , from  the  circumflance  of  their  bolding 
the  incifor  teeth,  when  they  exift  : they  are  called  alfo  os 
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palati  By  Blair,  and  bT  maxiffaire  tnterieur  by  Vitel.  The  in- 
termaxillary bones  have  been  confidered  by  fome  anatomids 
as  forming  a didinftion  between  all  mammalia  and  man  ; but 
they  have  not  been  found  in  feveral  fpecies  of  monkey  ; and 
Fifcher,  who  wrote  a treatife  on  this  fubjedl,  Hates  that  he 
did  not  find  an  intermaxillary  bone  in  the  three-toed Jlolh,  and 
in  the  horfe-fljoc  hat  ; but  he  admits  that  the  bone  might  have 
teen  broken  off,  at  lead  in  the  f loth . Cuvier  fays  that  the 
Jloths  have  very  fmall  intermaxillary  bones.  Vic  d'Azir  has 
afcribed  thefe  bones  to  the  human  fubjcdt,  confidering  the 
fmall  tranfverfe  fiffure,  feen  within  the  ineifor  teeth  of  the 
human  foetus,  as  the  future  connefting  the  intermaKillary 
bones  or  bone  with  the  upper  jaw  ; but  all  other  anatomids 
deny  the  intermaxillary  bones  to  man. 

Thefe  bones  vary  much  in  different  fpecies,  with  refpeft 
to  form  and  fize.  They  arc  fmall  in  fome  of  the  digitigrade 
quadrupeds,  in  the  rhinoceros , and  in  the  walrus  ; although 
Cuvier  dates  them  to  be  large  in  the  lamantin.  They  are 
particularly  large  in  the  faltigrada,  in  which  they  make  the 
whole  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  contain  the  large  upper 
gnawing  teeth  of  thefe  animals.  They  are  large  alio  in  the 
elephant , hippopotamus , porpolfe,  and  phyfeter  macrocephalus. 
In  the  ornithorhynchus  thefe  bones  exiit,  although  there  are 
no  ineifor  teeth  ; and  the  form  of  the  jaws  is  fo  very  pe- 
culiar, refembling  in  this  animal  the  bill  of  a duck.  The 
intermaxillary  bones  coniid  of  two  hook-lhaped  pieces, 
united  by  a broad  cartilage. 

The  proper  maxillary  bones  contain  dill  in  mammalia  the 
poderior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Thefe  bones  contribute 
mOre  than  any  other  to  the  compofition  of  the  face  : even  in 
the  monkey  tribe  they  begin  to  be  prolonged,  and  affume 
fomething  of  the  figure  they  poffefs  in  the  true  quadru- 
peds. 

In  the  cheiropterous,  digitigrade,  plantigrade , and  pedimanous 
mammalia,  the  nafal  procelfes  of  the  maxillary  bones  become 
fo  broad  as  to  feparate  the  orbits  fufficiently,  to  give  them 
a lateral  pofition.  The  faltigrada  have  thefe  bones  carried 
fo  far  back  by  the  great  fize  of  the  intermaxillary  bones, 
that  they  form  a confiderable  portion  of  the  orbit,  the  pala- 
tine bones  having  but  little  concern  in  the  compofition 
of  it. 

The  maxillary  bones  of  the  Jloths  alfo  extend  to  the 
orbits. 

In  the  ant-eaters  thefe  bones  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
refembling  a portion  of  a cylinder ; but  they  do  not  contri- 
bute to  tbe  formation  of  the  orbits. 

The  maxillary  bones  of  the  tapir  pafs  backwards,  and 
make  the  floor  of  the  orbits : they  alfo  extend  to  the  orbit 
in  the  rhinoceros. 

In  the  hippopotamus  thefe  bones  have  no  fhare  in  the  orbit ; 
they  are  very  drong  inferiorly,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
fuperior  talks,  which  are  placed  in  them,  and  not  the  inter- 
maxillary bones. 

The  daman  has  the  inferior  furface  of  the  orbit  formed 
by  the  fuperior  maxilla  : it  makes  a fmall  part  of  it  on  the 
ruminants. 

In  the  lamantin  the  maxillary  bones  eonditute  the  bafe  of 
the  orbit,  and  afterwards  extend  a confiderable  way  be- 
hind it. 

In  the  cetgcea  they  are  much  elongated,  and  reach  to  the 
very  end  of  the  flattened  fnout  of  thefe  animals  : they  afeend 
upon  the  fide  of  the  blow-hole,  and  cover  that  part  of  the  os 
frontis  which  forms  the  arch  of  the  orbit. 

The  malar  bone,  in  a great  number  of  mammalia,  is  lefs  in 
jiroportion  than  it  is  in  man,  and  does  not  articulate  with 
either  the  orbitar  procefs  of  the  os  frontis  or  the  fphenoides, 
but  merely  forms  a part  of  the  zygoma  and  the  lower  margin 


of  the  orbit.  Tn  thefe  cafes,  the  frame  of  the  orbit  is  In- 
complete at  the  poderior  part,  and  communicates  with  the 
foffa  for  lodging  the  temporal  mufcle.  It  is  thus  with  the 
cheiroptera,  digitigrada,  plantigrada, ' faltigrada,  pedimana, 
edentata,  and  multungulata.  In  the  faltigrade  the  os  malae  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  zygoma ; the  fuperior  maxilla 
fupplying  the  anterior  zygomatic  procefs,  in  place  of  the 
malar.  The  temporal  foffa  is  completely  thrown  into  one 
cavity,  in  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant. 

The  frame  of  the  orbit  is  completed  externally  by  the 
union  of  the  malar  and  frontal  bones  ; but  there  is  an  open- 
ing behind  this  from  the  orbit  into  the  temporal  foffa. 

In  the  folipeda  the  malar  andfrontal  bones  unite  by  a pro- 
cefs of  the  latter,  which  defeends  on  the  outfide  of  the 
orbit,  and  furnifhes  the  margin  of  this  cavity  ; but  it  is  open 
behind  into  the  temporal  foffa,  as  in  the  ruminants. 

The  nafal  bones  are  commonly  prolonged,  in  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  face  in  mammalia.  In  fome  of  the 
monkey  tribe  they  are  united  into  one  bone,  which  is  very 
narrow.  In  the  long-pvehcnfde-t ailed  monkies  the  interfpace 
between  the  orbits  is  very  narrow,  and  pofteriorly  merely 
forms  a feptum. 

Thefe  bones  are  longed  in  the  true  quadrupeds,  and  mod 
fo  in  the  faltigrada,  whofe  external  nares  open  immediately 
above  the  ineifor  teeth. 

In  the  hog,  the  tapir,  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros,  the 
nafal  bones  are  not  conjoined  with  the  jaw  at  their  anterior 
extremity,  but  form  a didindl  procefs,  which  dan.ds  out 
above  the  intermaxillary  bone.  This  procefs  fudains  the 
probofeis  of  the  tapir  and  hog,  and  the  horn  of  the  rhino- 
■ ceros,  or  the  anterior  one  when  there  are  two,  as  in  the  bi- 
eornis. 

The  procefs  which  fupports  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  is 
dill  more  unlike  the  common  nafal  bones. 

The  nafal  bones  of  cetacea  are  two  fmall  tubercles  im- 
planted in  the  os  froDtis. 

The  lachrymal  bone  is  fometimes  wanting,  as  in  the  ele- 
phant: in  other  indances  it  is  remarkably  large,  in  the  ant- 
eater,  the  opoffum,  the  ruminating  quadrupeds , efpecially  the 
antilope.  It  advances  a little  upon  the  cheek  in  the  flying 

lemur. 

According  to  Cuvier,  the  ethmoid  bone  has  no  ihare  in 
forming  the  orbit  in  the  cheiroptera , digitigrada,  plantigrada, 
and  pedimana : its  place  is  fupplied  by  the  orbitar  procefs 
of  the  palatine  bones,  which  are  very  large  in  thefe  animals. 

The  palatine  bones  alfo  eonditute.  in  the  long-nofed  edentata, 
the  lower  part  of  the  furface  of  the  depreflion  correfponding 
to  the  orbit.  The  pterygoid  proceffes  alfo  are  produced  by 
two  lamince,  which  are  continued  with  the  offa  palati,  and 
which,  having  joined  each  other  inferiorly,  prolong  the 
canal  of  the  nares  to  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occiput. 

In  the  above  defeription  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  face,  we  have  anticipated  mod  of  the  circum- 
dances  refpe&ing  the  nafal  and  orbitar  Jaffa. 

It  fhould  be  mentioned,  that  the  hog  has  two  fmall  pe- 
culiar bones,  fituated  between  the  point  of  the  offa  nafi  and 
the  correfponding  intermaxillary  bones.  Thefe  ferve  to 
drengthen  the  fnout,  and  are  therefore  called  by  Cuvier  the 
bones  of  the  fnout. 

The  nafal  foffa,  although  always  opening  nearer  the  front 
in  quadrupeds  than  in  man,  are  liable  to  vary  with  refpedV 
to  their  fituation.  In  the  faltigrada  the  external  nares  are 
quite  at  the  end  of  the  fnout,  as  already  mentioned.  In  tbe 
elephant,  the  nafal  foffae  are  at  about  an  equal  didance  from 
the  top  of  the  cranium  and  the  edge  of  the  alveoli.  In  the 
feal,  they  are  diredfed  upwards.  They  are  far  forwards  in 
the  morfe.  In  the  cetacea,  the  openings  into  the  blow-hole, 
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■which  correfpond  with  the  nafal  folia:,  are  immediately  be- 
fore the  os  frontis,  and  open  upwards  and  backwards. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  figure  of  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  in  feveral  fpecies.  In  the  cetacea  there  is  a foffa 
correfponding  to  the  orbit,  although  the  eye  of  thefe  animals 
is  furrounded  only  by  the  fofr  parts.  This  foffa  has  a femi- 
circular  roof,  formed  by  the  os  frontis  ; but  it  is  quite  open 
below,  down  to  the  lower  jaw. 

Ttie  fphcno-maxi/Jary  fjfurc  is  fhorter  in  all  the  monkey 
tribe  than  in  man  : it  is  contracted  to  the  lhape  of  a hole  in 
the  long-preheit file-tailed  monkies , and  is  clofed  altogether  in 
the  howling  baboon.  In  the  other  mammalia,  which  have 
the  orbitar  and  temporal  foflie  united,  it  does  not  exift. 

The  fub-orbitar  foramen  is  fiugle  in  moll  mammalia,  as  in 
man  ; but  in  fome  there  are  two,  or  three,  or  more  holes 
under  the  orbit ; in  which  cafes  they  are  fmall.  There  are, 
according  to  Cuvier,  two  in  the  ourang-outang  and  the  pre- 
henfile-tailed  monkies,  three  in  the  common  monkies  and  Barbary 
ape,  four  or  five  in  the  ribbed-nofed  ape  and  hair-lipped  ape. 
There  are  three  or  four  holes  in  the  cetacea.  From  the  poli- 
tion  of  the  orbits  in  thefe  animals  being  fo  low,  the  maxil- 
lary bones  are  above  them,  and  contain  the  holes  corre- 
fponding  to  the  fub-orbitar. 

The  fub-orbitar  foramina  are  large  in  mod  of  the  whijkered 
quadrupeds,  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  great  nerves  that  are 
diftributed  to  thofe  parts.  In  the  cavy,  agouti,  porcupine, 
and  many  of  the  rat  tribe,  they  are  prodigioully  wide ; and 
in  the  jerboa,  nearly  equal  in  fize  the  orbits  themfelves. 

The  greateft  deviation  from  the  human  fubjeft,  with 
refpeft  to  the  foramina  of  the  face,  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
foramen  incifvinn.  This  hole  is  fmall  and  fingle  in  the  ourang- 
outang  and  ebimpanfee,  hut  enlarges  a little  in  the  other  fpecies 
of  Jintia.  There  are  two  foramina  very  dillindl  from  each 
other  in  almofl  all  the  other  mammalia  : they  are  remarkably 
large  in  the  faltigrade  and  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds ; in  the 
hare  they  even  exceed  the  extent  of  the  folid  part  of  the 
palate. 

It  is  fingle  and  large  in  the  tapir,  rhinoceros,  horfe,  and 
Limantin  ; it  is  nearly  obliterated  in  the  rr.orfe ; fmall  and  far 
from  the  alveolar  procefs  of  the  jaw  in  .the  dugong ; and 
wanting  altogether  in  the  cetacea. 

Peculiarities  of  the  lower  jaw  are  to  be  found  in  its 
eompolition,  general  form,  direction  of  its  afeending  ramus, 
and  the  figure  and  relation  of  the  condyloid  and  coronoid 
precedes. 

Tfie  inferior  maxilla  remains,  during  lifa*  in  two  pieces, 
united  by  cartilage  or  ligament  at  the  front,  in  moft  mam- 
malia. Thefe  are  anchylofed  together,  as  in  man,  at  an 
early  period,  in  the  monkey  kind,  the  vampyre,  and  feveral 
other  bats,  the  phatageri  ( manis  tetradablyla),  and  the  elephant. 
The  two  inferior  maxillary  hones  are  united  into  one  very 
foon  ; alfo  in  the  many-hoofed  and  folid  footed  quadrupeds , 
and  iu  the  morfe  and  lamantin. 

The  general  figure  of  the  lower  correfponds  ufually  with 
that  of  the  upper  jaw,  already  deferibed.  In  the  faltigrada 
it  is  commonly  a little  fhorter  than  the  upper  jaw,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inferior  incifor  teeth  being  fo  long.  In  the 
armadillo  and  four-toed  manis,  the  two  lides  of  the  jaw  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  form  a very  acute  angle  at  their 
fymphyfis. 

The  ornithorhynchus  has  the  two  pieces  of  the  jaw  joined 
tmeach  other  before  their  termination,  and  then  bifurcate 
again.  In  the  echidna  the  extremities  are  again  joined  ; 
they  are  thin,  flat,  and  round,  or  fpoon-fhaped. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  elephant  is  rounded  in  the  front, 
and  refembles  the  human  jaw  more  than  could  be  fuppofed, 
from  the.  general  outline  of  the  head  in  each. 

The  afeending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  forms  nearly  aright 


angle  with  the  body  of  that  bone  as  in  man,  in  the  lemur , 
eat,  hedge-hog , fquirrel,  hare , beaver,  banguroo,  and  moll  of 
the  faltigrada,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  See. ; in  fine,  in  mod  mam- 
malia : but  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  jaw  depends 
upon  the  fituation  of  the  condyle  on  which  this  bone  moves, 
and  the  coronoid  procefs  by  which  it  is  chiefly  moved,  with 
refpedt  to  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  condyle  projects  commonly  back  beyond  the  line  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  body,  and  the  afeending  branch 
of  the  jaw.  The  more  it  is  out  of  this  line,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  more  the  condyloid  procefs  approaches  to  the 
continuation  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  the  more  difadvan- 
tageous  is  the  lever  which  this  bone  forms.  The  condyle, 
therefore,'  departs  lead  from  a right  angle  with  the  body  of 
the  bone  in  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds  ; a very  little  more 
in  the  graminivorous  ; and  Hill  more  in  the  monkey  kind.  In 
the  ant-eater,  manis,  armadillo,  ornithorhynchus , and  the  whale 
tribe,  the  condyle  does  not  form  an  angle,  but  is  nearly  in 
the  fame  line  with  the  body  of  the  jaw,  thefe  animals  not 
having  any  afeending  branch  to  the  lower  jaw. 

The  nature  of  the  lever,  and  the  force  of  the  moving 
power,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  fituation  of  the  coronoid  pro  - 
cefs,  and  the  height  and  extent  of  this  part. 

This  procefs  is  fmall  in  the  monkies.  In  the  lemurs  and 
the  digitigrada  it  is  large,  and  pafles  up  into  the  temporal 
folia,  its  point  Handing  higher  than  the  zygoma,  and  than 
the  condyle,  confequently  the  power  of  the  temporal  mufcle 
is  diminilhed,  but  the  difadvantage  of  the  pofition  of  the 
coronoid  procefs  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  enor- 
mous fize  of  the  temporal  mufcles  in  the  digitigrade  quad- 
rupeds. 

In  the  faltigrada,  the  coronoid  procefs,  in  many  inftances, 
is  Ihort,  and  fo  far  from  the  condyle,  that  it  pafles  before 
the  pofterior  grinding  tooth,  which  is  thereby  placed  between 
the  moving  power,  and  the  point  on  which  the  jaw  moves. 
The  defign  of  the  force  of  the  temporal  mufcle  being  carried 
fo  far  forward*  in  the  faltigrada,  is  to  increafe  the  power  of 
the  gnawing  teeth.  The  hare,  fquirrel,  and  ianguroo,  how- 
ever, have  the  coronoid  procefs  lels  advantageoufly  fituated, 
but  they  do  not  employ  their  teeth,  like  the  rats  and  the 
beaver,  as  mechanical  inftruments. 

In  the  elephant,  the  coronoid  procefs  advances  upon  the 
molar  tooth,  and  pafles  on  the  outlide  of  it  as  far  as  the 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  tooth.  It  is  a broad  and  very 
Ihort  procefs.  In  the  rhinoceros , this  procefs  is  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  condyle  and  lalt  molar  ; and  in  the  other 
animals  of  this  order,  it  is  generally  nearer  the  back  teeth 
than  the  condyle. 

The  ruminating  quadrupeds  have  the  coronoid  procefs  af- 
eending into  the  temporal  foffa,  and  its  point  palling  nearly 
into  a line  with  the  condyle. 

The  folipeda  have  it  nearly  the  fame  : its  point  is  not  fo 
far  removed  from  the  molar  teeth. 

In  the  edentata  it  is  obferved  to  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  condyle  in  the  armadillo.  It  is  dire£led  outwards,  in 
place  of  upwards,  in  the  echidna  and  the  ant-eaters.  In  the 
four-toed  manis  it  is  not  to  be  perceived. 

There  is  a Ihort  coronoid  procefs  in  the  genus  delpbimu, 
and  the  true  whales,  which  is  dire&ed  backwards,  and  only- 
forms  the  fuperior  angle  of  the  long  triangle  which  each 
fide  of  the  jaw  prefents  in  thefe  animals.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  coronoid  procefs  in  the  cachalots  (fhyfeter.) 

The  kind  of  motion  of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  fufceptible, 
is  determined  by  the  figure  of  the  condyles , and  the  cavities, 
called  glenoid,  which  receive  them. 

In  the  carnivorous  mammalia,  the  condyle  is  longeft  in  the 
tranfverfe  dire&ion,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  is  adapted  to  it 
in  lhape  and  lize  : in  many  of  thefe  animals  the  articulation 
Mm2  of 
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•f  the  lower  jaw  forms  a perfeft  hinge,  and  only  permits  the 
feparation  of  the  lower  from  the  upper  jaw  in  the  dire£fion 
downwards.  This  is  particularly  to  be  obferved  in  the  badger , 
where  the  glenoid  cavity  has  a projeftion  before  and  be- 
hind, by  which  the  condyle  is  partially  inclofed  in  the 
joint : it  even  remains  fo  after  the  parts  are  macerated,' 
and  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  are  deftroyed. 

In  the  monkies,  the  condyle  is  tranfverfe,  and  a little  ob- 
lique : the  glenoid  cavity  is  wide  and  (hallow,  and  permits  a 
degree  of  retra&ion,  protruiion,  and  lateral  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  freedom  of  motion  in  different  dire&ions  is  increafed 
in  the  other  quadrupeds,  and  is  moil  fo  in  the  ruminating  and 
gnawing  tribes.  In  the  latter,  the  figure  of  the  condyle  is 
exaftly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
It  is  a very  thin  oval  tubercle,  the  length  of  which  is  from 
before  backwards.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  larger  than  the 
condyle,  and  fo  little  concave,  .that  the  jaw  has  a very  free 
lateral  motion. 

In  the  elephant , the  condyle  is  fhortand  round  : the  glenoid 
cavity,  in  place  of  being  concave,  is  elevated  in  the  middle. 
There  is  another  condyle  formed  by  the  bafe  of  the  zygo- 
matic procefs  : a joint,  thus  conttrufted,  enables  the  ani- 
mal to  protrude  and  retraA  the  jaw  in  a peculiar  manner. 

The  glenoid  cavity  of  th z hippopotamus  is  (ituated  behind 
the  zygomatic  procefs,  in  fuch  a way  as  would  feem  to  prevent 
any  protruiion  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  rhinoceros,  although  the  furface  of  the  glenoid  ca- 
vity is  nearly  flat,  it  is  bounded  pofteriorly  and  internally 
by  a long  procefs,  which  mull  reftrain  its  horizontal  mo- 
tion. 

The  articular  cavity  of  the  tapir  has  polleriorly  an 
oblique  procefs  which  oppofes  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
jaw. 

The  condyloid  furface  in  the  ant-eater  is  plane,  and  fi- 
tuated  at  the  pofterior  extremities  of  the  jaw.  There  is 
bo  glenoid  cavity,  but  an  articular  furface  correfponding 
to  that  of  the  jaw.  In  the  other  edentata,  the  condyle  is 
a diftinft  eminence,  fmooth  upon  the  furface,  and  applied 
to  a fimilar  furface  of  the  zygomatic  procefs,  which  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  condyle  of  the  cetacea  is  round,  and  very  little  emi- 
nent. The  furface  correfponding  to  the  glenoid  cavity  is 
adapted  to  the  figure  of  the  condyle  ;•  they  are  united  to- 
gether, not  merely  by  ligaments  externally,  but  the  articu- 
lating furfaces  furnifh  many  ligamentous  bands,  which  con- 
folidate  the  joint,  and  preclude  every  other  motion  of  the 
jaw  except  that  downwards. 

The  os  hyoides  of  mammalia  differs  from  that  of  the  hu- 
man fubjedt  with  refpeft  to  the  figure  of  the  body  of  the 
bone,  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  cornua,  and  the  exift- 
ence  of  an  additional  ofleous  piece  in  place  of  the  ftyloid 
ligament.  This  lalt  is  found  in  all  the  genera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  monkey  tribe  : it  is  ufually  a long,  (lender 
bone,  and  is  fometimes  articulated  in  a particular  depreflion 
fituated  at  the  place  correfponding  to  the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the 
es  temporis.  In  other  cafes  it  does  not  reach  fo  far  as  the 
cranium,  but  is  connected  to  it  by  ligament  or  cartilage. 
The  cornua,  which  are  called  the  large,  in  the  human  fub- 
je<ft,  are  often  confolidated  with  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  thofe  called  the  fmall  cornua  are  fometimes  very  large. 
Cuvier  has  treated  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  os  hyoides, 
at  great  length,  as  he  has  of  all  the  parts  connected  with 
the  organs  of  deglutition  or  of  voice.  We  (hall  notice 
fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  deviations  in  the  conformation 
of  the  os  hyoides,  from  its  ftrudture  in  the -human  fubjedl, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  Cuvier’s  “ Anatomic  comparee”  for 
details  of  the  lefs  important  circumftances. 


The  os  hyoides  of  the  ourang-outang  and  chimpanfee  refcm- 
bles,  almoft  exaftlv,  the  fame  bone  in  man.  ,In  the  other 
monkies,  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broader,  and  either  fquare 
or  triangular.  In  the  common  monkies  with  long  tails,  not  pre--. 
henfile,  the  hare-Upped  monkey,  and  the  baboon,  it  is  convex 
in  the  front,  and  forms  a fort  of  cavity  upon  the  internal 
furface. 

In  the  howling  baboons  this  bone  is  very  remarkable  : it 
forms  a bony  fac  under  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  pa- 
rietes  of  the  fac  are  thin  and  very  elaftic  ; they  furnifh  a 
number  of  thin  projections  interiorly,  by  which  the  fac  is 
divided  into  feveral  irregular  (haped  apartments.  This  fac 
communicates  polleriorly  by  a canal  with  the  larynx.  It 
is,  therefore,  fubfcrvient  to  the  fundtions  of  that  part,  and 
enables  the  animals  that  poffefs  it  to  produce  that  loud  cry 
for  which  they  arc  fo  diftinguifhed. 

The  os  hyoides  of  the  digiligrada  is  compofed,  in  general, 
of  (lender  pieces  : the  body  is  cyliudric,  and  nearly  ftraight. 
The  anterior  cornua  are  longer  than  the  pofterior:  they  are 
formed  of  two  pieces  ; the  fecond  is  fuftained  by  the  ftyloid 
bone.  This  laft  is  ufually  larger  than  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  os  hyoides  ; the  end  next  the  temporal  bone  is  broad,  and 
covered  with  an  articular  furface. 

The  os  hyoides  of  the  opojfums  is  flat,  and  nearly  fquare  : 
the  cornua  are  joined  to  the  angles  : the  large  cornua  are  very 
broad  at  their  bafe,  and  bent  anteriorly,  and  end  in  a point : 
the  fmall  cornua  are  longer,  cylindric  in  their  form,  and  en- 
larged at  the  pofterior  extremity'. 

In  the  faltigrada,  the  figure  of  the  os  hyoides  and  its 
branches  vary  in  their  fliape  ; in  fome  genera  they  are  broad  ; 
in  others,  narrow  and  (lender.  The  beaver  has  a ftrong  long 
oval  procefs  defcending  from  the  inferior  edge  of  the  body 
of  the  os  hyoides.  The  anterior  cornua  are  fmall  and  car- 
tilaginous. Several  of  the  other  faltigrada  have  alfo  a pro- 
cefs or  projection  from  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  os  hyoides  has  a peculiar  ftrufture  in  the  echidna 
hyjlrix.  The  body'  is  formed  of  a flat,  ftraight  piece. 
The  extremities  of  its  anterior  edge  fuftain  the  anterior 
cornua,  which  are  cylindric,  direCled  forwards,  and  compofed 
of  but  one  piece.  The  Jlyloid  bone  defcends  almoft  perpen- 
dicularly to  meet  thefe  cornua.  The  pofterior  cornua  are 
arched  before : they  are  broad,  flat,  and  articulated  upon 
the  fides  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  end  of  the  pof- 
terior edge  is  convex,  and  is  attached  to  a fecond  piece, 
which  defcends  parallel  to  the  firft  as  far  as  behind  the  body 
of  the  os  hyoides,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  one  of  the  op- 
pofite fide.  Two  other  pieces  are  added  to  thefe,  about  the 
place  of  their  jundion,  and  feparate  from  them  upon  the 
fides. 

In  many  of  the  multungulata  and  bifulca,  the  pofterior  cor- 
nua are  confolidated  with  the  body  of  the  bone.  In  the 
elephant  this  bone  has  the  figure  of  a flattened  lamina,  a little 
arched  upwards.  The  pofterior  branches  are  alfo  flat,  af- 
cend  obliquely  backwards,  and  bend  a little  inwards.  The 
ftyloid  bone  is  bifid.  Its  pofterior  branch  is  arched,  long, 
and  ends  in  a point.  - The  anterior  is  ftraight,  (horter,  and 
is  articulated  with  the  anterior  cornua. 

The  os  hyoides  of  the  cetacea  is  both  peculiarly  fituated 
and  formed.  The  ftyloid  bone  is  long;  it  proceeds  very  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  inwards,  under  the  bafe  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  anterior  corner  of  the  fame  lide. 
The  anterior  cornua  are  fhort ; they  pafs  diredlly  backwards, 
to  articulate  with  the  middle  of  the  convexity  on  the  body 
of  the  bone  : this  laft  is  flat  and  anchylofed  with  the  pof- 
terior cornua,  and  reprefents  the  figure  of  a crcfcent,  the 
points  of  which  are  turned  backwards,  and  are  not  attached 
by  ligaments  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
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MAMMALIA. 


The  number  of  vertebra:  that  compofe  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  fpine  of  mammalia  are  fubjedt  to  great  variety, 
with  the  exception  of  thofe  of  the  neck,  which  are  the  fame 
number  in  man  and  all  mammalia,  befides  the  three-toed 
floth,  which  has  nine  cervical  vertebras.  When  the  neck  is 
remarkably  (hort,  as  in  the  -whale  tribe,  the  bodies  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  are  very  thin,  and  a certain  number  of  them 
confolidated  by  anchylofis  into  one  bone,  in  which  the  dif- 
tindlions  of  their  original  number  and  their  proceffes  can 
barely  be  feen. 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  the  vertebrae  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  fpine,  befides  the  cervical,  is  extracted 
from  Cuvier’s  “ Comparative  Anatomy,”  and  will  render  any 
further  obfervations  upon  the  numbers  unnecefTary. 

Table  of  the  Number  of  Vertebrae  in  mammiferous 
Animals. 


Species. 

Dorfjl 

Lumbar 

Sacral 

Caudal 

Verteb. 

Verteb. 

Vericb. 

Verteb. 

Man  - - - j 

J 2 

3 

5 

4 

Ourang-outang  - 

12 

4 

3 

4 

Jocko  - 

J3 

5 

4 

5 

Long-armed  ape 

>4 

3 

6 

O 

Co  ait  a or  Jour-jingered  ) 

H 

32 

monkey  - J 

3 

Weeping  monkey 

14 

7 

4 

23 

Silky  monkey 

12 

7 

1 

26 

Red  monkey 

I 2 

7 

3 

f more 
1 than  16 

Rib-nofed  ape 

12 

7 

1 

13 

Hare-Up  monkey 

I 2 

7 

1 

5 

Chine/e  monkey  - 

I I 

7 

3 

20 

Baboon  - 

I 2 

7 

1 

31 

Magot  or  Barbary  ape 

12 

7 

1 

3 

Mandril  - 

I 2 

7 

3 

13 

Pongo  - 

12 

4 

3 

4 

Howling  baboon 

J4 

4 

5 

25 

Maucauco 

12 

7 

3 

18 

Lori  - 

J5 

9 

1 

9 

Tarjier  or  -woolly  jerboa 

14 

5 

3 

I more 
[ than  17 

Vampyre  or  ternate  bat 

12 

4 

1 

0 

Common  bat 

I I 

3 

4 

12 

Noftule  or  great  bat  - 

12 

7 

3 

6 

Horfe-Jhoe  bat  - 

12 

6 

3 

12 

Flying  lemur 

12 

6 

1 

22 

Hedge -hog 

*5 

7 

4 

12 

Tanrec  - 

15 

6 

3 

8 

Shrew  - 

T 2 

7 

3 

17 

Mole 

*3 

6 

7 

1 1 

White  bear 

6 

7 

1 1 

Brown  bear 

f more 

14 

6 

5 

|_than  4 

Badger  - 

15 

5 

3 

16 

Glutton  - 

16 

5 

3 

18 

Coali  - 

J more 

14 

6 

1 

£ than  10 

Racoon  - 

H 

7 

3 

20 

Otter 

14 

6 

3 

21 

•Martin  - 

M 

6 

3 

18 

IVeaJ'el  • 

14 

6 

3 

14 

Civet  - 

*3 

6 

3 

20 

Lion 

6 

3 

23 

Tiger  * 

1 ' 13 

7 

4 

'9 

Panther  - 

>3 

7 

3 

24 

Species. 

Dorfal 

Lumbar 

Sacral 

Caudal 

Verteb. 

Verteb. 

Verteb. 

Verteb. 

* 

Coufuar  or  American  1 

*3 

lion  - - - j 

7 

3 

22 

CW  - 

J3 

7 

3 

22 

Dog 

13 

6 

3 

22 

Wolf 

l3 

7 

3 

r9 

Fox  ... 

J3 

7 

3 

20 

Hyana  - 

16 

4 

2 

f more 
I than  8 

Cayenne  opoffum  or  crab  ~j 

J3 

f. 

5 

f more 

eater  . - - - j 

I than  1 6 

Marmofe  or  murine  j 
opoJJum  - - -j 

Phalanger  or  Surinam  7 
opoffum  - - - j 

*3 

*3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

29 

3° 

Porcupine 

H 

5 

4 

( mo  e 
\ than  8 

Hare  - 

12 

7 

4 

20 

Rabbit  - 

12 

7 

2 

20 

Cavy  - 

*3 

6 

2 

f nore 
I than  4 

Guinea-pig 

13 

6 

4 

j more 
1 than  6 

Paca  or  J potted  cavy  - 

*3 

6 

5 

7 

Agouti  - 

12 

8 

4 

7 

Beaver  - - * 

15 

5 

3 

23 

Flying  fquirrel  - 

12 

8 

3 

13 

Marmot  - 

13 

7 

6 

22 

Field  moufe 

J3 

7 

3 

15 

W ater  rat 

*3 

7 

4 

23 

Black  rat 

13 

7 

3 

26 

Norway  rat 

13 

7 

4 

23 

Common  moufe  - 

12 

7 

4 

24 

Field  or  harvefl  rat  - 

12 

7 

3 

23 

Hamffer  - 

13 

6 

4 

15 

Fat  dormoufe 

13 

7 

2 

18 

l Garden  dormoufe 

13 

7 

4 

24 

jj  Ant-eater  - 

l6 

2 

4 

40 

Pangolin  - 

5 

3 

28 

j Long-tailed  wants 
* Armadillo 

*3 
1 1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

45 

3° 

? 

.Two-toed floth  - 

23 

2 

4 

f more 
1 than  7 

1 Three-toed floth  - 

H 

4 

3 

!3 

Elephant  - 

20 

3 

4 

24 

j Hog  - - , - 

T4 

5 

3 

r more 
l than  4 

| Tapir  - 

20 

4 

3 

12 

i Rhinoceros 

J9 

3 

4 

22 

i Camel  - 

1 2 

n 

4 

17 

] Dromedary 

12 

7 

4 

18 

Stag 

13 

6 

3 

1 1 

i Camelopard 

H 

5 

4 

18 

Antilope  - 

13 

6 

5 

Gazelle  - 

J3 

5 

5 

1 1 

Chamois  - 

13 

5 

4 

r more 
\ than  7 

Goat  - 

13 

6 

4 

12 

Sheep  - 

13 

6 

4 

l6 

Ox  ---  - 

’3 

6 

4 

l6 

Hcrfe  - 

18 

6 

2 

17 

Couaga  - 

18 

6 

7 

18 

Seal  - 

15 

5 

2 

12 

Dolphin  - 
Porpoife  - 

13 

J3 

In  all  66 

MAMMALIA. 


The  cervical  vertebra  of  the  monkey  tribe  refemble  tbofe  of 
tbe  human  fubjeft,  except  that  their  fpinous  proceffes  are 
flronger  and  not  forked.  They  are  very  long  in  the  fpecies 
of  baboon,  called  pongo,  in  confequence  of  the  large  pro- 
jecting face  of  this  animal  requiring  an  extenfive  attachment 
for  the  mufcles,  which  raife  and  fupport  the  head. 

In  the  digiltgrada  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fecond  verte- 
bra is  very  high,  and  extends  upwards,  or  rather  forwards, 
upon  the  atlas,  and  backwards  upon  the  third  vertebra. 
The  tranfverfc  proceffes  of  the  atlas  are  very  large  and  flat 
on  the  front  and  back.  Thefe  two  vertebrae  are  altogether 
large.  The  pendent  pofition  of  the  head,  in  moil  of  the 
digiligrada,  makes  the  exigence  of  ftrong  mufcles  neccffary 
for  its  fupport ; the  ligamentum  nuchae  not  being  large  in 
this  family  of  quadrupeds.  The  fhort  mufcles  at  the  back 
of  the  head  contribute  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  quad- 
rupeds, and  therefore  Ihould  be  ftrong  in  this  carnivorous 
tribe. 

The  cervical  vertebrae  have  no  fpinous  procefles  in  the 
mole  and fsrews.  They  appear,  efpecially  in  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  as  Ample  rings  of  bone,  which  admit  of  as  free  a 
motion  upwards  as  in  any  other  direction  ; their  ligamentum 
nuchae  is  ofiified  in  parts. 

In  the  ant-eaters  and  armadillos  the  bodies  of  the  laft  fix  cer- 
vical vertebrae  are  large  and  comprefled.  They  are  confoli- 
dated  to  each  other  by  anchylofis.  All  the  edentata  have  a 
gutter  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, in  which  the  cefophagus  is  placed. 

In  the  camel,  camelopard,  and  other  quadrupeds  with  long 
and  flexible  necks,  the  fpinous  procefles  are  fmall,  or  almoft 
obliterated.  In  the  Ihort-necked  ruminants,  as  the  common 
cattle,  the  tranfverfe  procefles  form  two  angles  or  double 
tranfverfe  procefles.  In  both  the  ruminants  and  folipeda  the 
bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  a longitudinal  ridge  along 
their  front. 

The  large  quadrupeds,  in  confequence  of  the  great  weight 
of  their  heads,  have  that  peculiar  elaftic  fubilance  which  is 
called  ligamentum  nuchae  of  a great  ttrength.  In  the  horfe, 
the  attachment  of  this  part  to  the  dorfal  vertebrae  k two 
hands  broad.  It  is  alfo  connected  by  procefles  to  fome  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae.  In  the  elephant  it  is  of  an  enormous 
fize,  and  is  inferted  into  a foffa  at  the  back  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

In  the  porpoife  and  dolphin,  the  two  firft  veitebrae  are  ofli- 
fied  together.  In  the  grampus,  the  firft  three  or  four  are  an- 
chylofed,  and  in  the  cachalots  ( phyfeter ),  the  fix  laft  are  united 
into  one  mafs,  and  the  bodies  of  the  five  middle  vertebrae 
are  reduced  to  an  extreme  thinnefs. 

The  dorfal  vertebra  want  fpinous  procefles  in  fome  fpecies 
of  bat,  and  in  others  there  are  little  tubercles  in  the  place 
of  the  fpinous  procefles.  In  all  this  genus  the  canal  for 
lodging  the  fpinal  marrow  is  very  wide  where  it  pafles 
through  the  dorfal  vertebras. 

In  all  the  long-necked  and  heavy-headed  quadrupeds,  the 
fpine6  of  the  dorfal  vertebras  are  remarkably  large  and  long, 
particularly  in  the  elephant,  camel,  camelopard,  and  horfe. 
The  fize  of  the  fpinous  procefles  in  thefe  animals  is  neceflary 
for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 

The  dorfal  vertebras  of  the  whale  tribe  have  at  firft  the  ar- 
ticular procefles  at  the  root  of  the  tranfverfe,  but  towards 
the  ninth  vertebra  there  are  only  the  fuperior  ones ; for  at 
this  diftance  thefe  articular  procefles  turn  backwards  to 
the  bafe  of  the  fpinous  procefles  next  the  head,  and  form 
a kind  of  groove,  which  receives  the  preceding  fpinous 
procefs. 

In  the  lumbar  vertebra  there  Is  great  variety  with  refpeft  to 
number,  as  is  fhewn  by  the  foregoing  table.  When  a quad- 
ruped it  diftinguilhed  by  a long  body,  it  is  ufually  found  to 


be  occafioned  by  the  number  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loin's. 
The  fpinous  procefles  are  long  in  the  dog  and  cat  genera, 
and  have  an  inclination  towards  the  head.  This  likewife 
takes  place  in  fome  degree  in  the  monkey  kind. 

The  motion  of  the  lumbar  vertebrx  is  more  or  left 
reftrained  in  molt  quadrupeds,  by  the  external  fide  of  each 
pofterior  articular  procefs  having  a point  directed  back- 
ward, fo  that  the  anterior  articular  procefs  of  the  next- 
vertebras  is  received  between  two  prominences. 

The  tranfverfe  procefles  are  very  large  in  the  ox,  horfe, 
& c.  ; but  are  particularly  fo  in  the  whale  tribe,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  affording  a furface  for  the  attachment  of  the  great 
mufcles  which  move  the  tail,  and  give  thefe  animals  the 
figure  of  fifties.  There  is  a gradual  change  of  form  and 
fize  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  pofterior  portion  of  the  fpine  in 
the  cetacea,  but  no  marked  diftin&ion  into  the  lumbar,  facral, 
and  caudal  vertebras. 

The  breadth  of  the  facrum  in  man  evidently  arifes  from 
the  erect  pofition  of  his  body.  The  few  mammalia  that  oc- 
cafionally  ftatid  upon  the  polterior  extremities,  as  tlie  monkies 
and  bear,  have  it  broader  than  quadrupeds  in  general.  In 
thefe  laft  it  is  an  elongated  triangle,  and  is  the  continuation 
of  the  Ipine.  This  bone  has  large  lateral  proceffes  at  its 
anterior  extremity  in  the  horfe. 

The  fpinous  proceffes  are  ufually  more  eminent  upon  the 
facrum  in  quadrupeds,  than  in  man  or  the  monkey.  They 
nearly  join  to  form  a high  fharp  ridge  in  the  rhinoceros,  and 
many  of  the  bifulca.  This  ereft  is  very  remarkable  in  the  mole. 

The  vampyre  bat  is  the  only  example  in  mammalia  of  a 
total  want  of  tail  or  caudal  vertebra.  The  facrum  of  this 
animal  terminates  in  a long  point. 

The  vertebra  of  the  tail  are  ufually  very  numerous  in  mam- 
malia. Thofe  next  the  facrum  have  the  fame  procefles  as 
the  vertebrae  of  ttie  other  portions  of  the  fpine,  and  alfo  a 
canal  for  holding  tbe  medulla  fpinalis.  The  vertebra? 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail  want  the  fpinal  canal,  and 
have  only  fmall  eminences  or  tubercles  in  place  of  the 
tranfverfe  or  fpinous  proceffes.  Thofe  animals  that  employ 
their  tail  in  fwimming,  as  the  cetacea ; in  building,  as  the 
beaver-,  or  for  progreflion  by  leaping,  as  the  Languroo,  have 
the  proceffes  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  large  and  ftrong.  The 
leaver  has  the  breadth  of  the  tail  increafed  by  the  fize  of 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes,  and  has  alfo  inferior  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes, which  are  larger  than  the  fuperior,  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  attachment  to  the  great  mufcle9  by  which  this 
animal’s  tail  is  fo  forcibly  depreffed.  The  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes only  difappear  very  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  in 
the  cetacea. 

In  thofe  quadrupeds  that  make  much  life  of  the  tail, 
there  is  generally  found  a feries  of  fmall  double  bones  upon 
the  under  furface  of  the  joints  of  the  vertebra;,  from  the 
third  or  fourth  to  the  feventh  or  eighth.  In  the  cetacea  they 
are  very  remarkable,  and  dciigned  to  perform  the  fame 
offices  as  the  inferior  fpinous  proceffes  of  fifties’  tails. 
They  are  fometimes  anchylofed  in  pairs ; but,  generally, 
their  edges  touch,  and  each  pair  forms  a fort  of  inverted 
Gothic  arch  fomewhat  fi’milar  to  the  inferior  caudal  fpincs 
of  fifties. 

Thofe  that  have  prehenfile  tails,  as  one  divifion  of  monkies, 
have  upon  the  inferior  furface,  and  at  the  bafe  of  each  body 
of  the  caudal  vertebrx,  two  little  tubercles,  between  which 
the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  tail  pafs. 

The  ribs  of  mammalia,  both  the  true  and  the  falfe,  are 
very  various  with  refpedf  to  number.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  not  fewer  in  any  inftance  than  twelve,  the 
number  found  in  the  human  fubjeft  ; as  will  appear  by  the 
following  table,  extrafted  from  Cuvier’s  “ Comparative 
Anatomy.” 
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Table  of  the  Number  of  Ribs  in  mammiferous  Animals. 


Species. 

Total. 

True. 

Falfe. 

Man  . . 1 

12 

7 

5 

Sai,  or  weeping  monkey 

1 3 

9 

4 

Ourang  - - - 

1 2 

7 

5 

Pongo  ... 

12 

7 

5 

Ternate  bat  - 

*3 

7 

6 

Common  bat 

12 

7 

5 

Mole 

•3 

8 

5 

Hedge-hog  - - - 

*5 

7 

8 

Bear  ... 

14 

9 

5 

Seal  - - - 

*5 

10 

) 

Glutton  - 

J4 

9 

5 

Racoon  - 

i.; 

9 

5 

Otter  - 

J4 

9 

5 

Lion  - 

r3 

9 

4 

Cat  - - - 

]3 

9 

4 

Wolf 

U 

9 

4 

Opoffum  - 

ij 

7 

6 

Hare  - - - 

12 

7 

5 

Guinea-pig  - 

1.3 

6 

7 

Three-toed  Jloth 

16 

8 

8 

Long-tailed  manis 

!3 

6 

7 

Elephant  - 

20 

7 

'3 

Hog  - 

7 

7 

Rhinoceros  - 

J9 

7 

12 

Dromedary  - 

12 

7 

5 

Camelopard  - - - 

*4 

8 

6 

Ox  - 

*3 

8 

5 

Stag 

i3 

8 

5 

H or fe  - 

18 

8 

10 

Dolphin  - - - 

13 

6 

7 

Porpoife  - 

13 

6 

7 

The  ribs  are  thick  and  broad  in  the  large  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  which  are  employed  as  beads  of  labour  ; the 
ftrcngth  of  the  fpine,  and  its  capability  of  fuftaining  great 
weights,  depending  very  much  upon  the  fize  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  figure  they  give  to  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

In  all  the  quadrupeds  that  protett  themfelves  by  rolling 
the  head  and  extremities  under  the  belly,  when  attacked  by 
other  animals,  the  ribs  are  remarkably  llrong,  and  clofely 
fet  together.  This  conformation  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
common  hedge-bog,  but  much  more  in  fome  of  the  edentata, 
as  the  armadillo  and  the  ant  eaters.  The  two  firft  ribs  of 
the  armadillo  are  excefiively  large  in  proportion  to  the 
others,  and  in  the  two-toed  ant-eater  the  ribs  are  fo  broad, 
that  they  overlap  or  reft  upon  each  other,  which  gives  this 
animal  a greater  fecurity  than  it  could  derive  from  having 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax  formed  of  one  piece  of  bone. 

The  ribs  of  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  and  echidna 
h)jlrix  are  curioufly  formed.  The  fix  true  ribs  are  each 
compofed  of  two  pieces  united  by  an  intermediate  cartilage, 
like  the  ribs  of  birds  : the  piece  connected  with  the  fpine  is 
longer  than  the  other”?  The  falfe  ribs  of  thefe  animals  ter- 
minate in  broad,  flattened,  oval  plates,  which  are  connedtcd 
together  by  elallic  ligaments. 

The  ribs  have  lefs  curvature  upon  their  (ides  in  thofe 
quadrupeds  that  want  clavicles  than  in  the  others.  1 hole 
with  clavicles  have  a cheft  fhaped  more  nearly  like  the  human, 
but  in  the  quadrupeds  which  never  ufe  the  anterior  extre- 
mity as  a prehenlile  member,  the  cheft  is  flattened  or  nar- 
rowed upon  the  fides,  efpecially  towards  the  fternum.  The 
cetacea,  however,  notwithllanding  they  have  no  clavicles. 


have  a cylindric  thorax,  ©r  one  rather  wider  from  fide  to 
fide,  than  from  above  downwards. 

Th ejlernum  in  mammalia  differs  from  the  human  generally 
in  being  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body,  being  a rounder 
and  narrower  bone,  and  compofed  of  a greater  number  of 
pieces. 

The  ourang-outang  and  the  pongo  have  a flat  broad  fternum 
like  man,  but  in  all  the  other  monkies  it  is  narrow,  and  com- 
pofed of  feven  or  eight  bones. 

In  moft  quadrupeds  it  projedts  a little  forwards  beyond 
the  line  of  the  firft  rib,  but  in  the  mole  this  projection  is 
very  extraordinary  ; it  paffes  forwards  for  alrnoft  as  great  a 
dillance  as  the  bone  makes  a part  of  the  cheft.  This  an- 
terior portion  is  comprefl'ed  upon  the  fides;  is  like  a plough- 
fliare,  and  fuftains  upon  its  fides  the  clavicles  : by  this 
ftrudture  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  mole  are  carried 
forwards  under  the  neck,  occafioning  the  appearance  of  a 
want  of  neck,  and  the  animal  is  enabled  to  excavate  the 
earth  for  the  admiffion  of  its  body  by  the  fore  feet  with 
extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  fternum  is  curioufly  formed  in 
the  bats  ; it  is  enlarged  into  the  figure  of  a T,  the  fuperior 
branches  of  which  pafs  o«er  the  ribs  and  are  joined  to  the 
clavicles. 

The  hog  has  the  fternum  narrow  anteriorly,  and  large 
behind. 

In  the  cetacea,  the  fternum  is  fhort,  thin,  and  even  broader 
in  proportion  to  its  other  dimenfions,  than  in  man. 

The  clavicle  is  a bone  required  for  the  motions  of  the 
anterior  extremity  in  the  outward  or  inward  direction.  It 
exifts  neceflarily,  therefore,  in  all  animals  that  employ  the 
arm  as  a prehenfile  or  mechanical  member,  or  as  a wing. 
There  is  a perfect  clavicle  in  all  the  monkey  tribe,  the  chei- 
roptera, the  opojfitm  family  : in  the  mole,  Jhretus,  and  hedge- 
hogs, amonglt  the  plantigrada  : in  the  fquirrels,  rats,  beaver , 
porcupine,  and  ianguroo  : in  the  armadillos  and  ant-eaters  a 
in  the Jloths,  &c. 

The  digitigrada,  and  fome  of  the  faltigrada,  have  an  im- 
perfect clavicle,  (os  claviculare  of  Vic  d’Azir.)  This  is  a 
fhort  bone  fufpended  merely  by  the  mufcles,  and  not  at- 
tached either  to  the  fternum  or  the  fcapula. 

The  clavicle  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  quadrupeds  which 
employ  their  anterior  extremities  for  progrefiive  motion,  as 
all  the  hoofed  quadrupeds,  the  daman,  the  cavy,  the  pango- 
lins, and  in  all  the  cetaceous  tribe. 

The  clavicles  of  the  ou rang -out ctng  refemble  thofe  of  the 
human  fubjedt. 

In  the  bat,  they  are  remarkably  long  and  ftrong. 

The  clavicle  has  an  extraordinary  thicknefis  in  the  mole. 

It  is  nearly  fquare,  being  more  broad  than  it  is  long. 

In  the  two-toed  ant-eater,  this  bone  has  the  figure  of  a rib. 

In  the  Jloths,  the  clavicle  has  a procefs  from  the  extre- 
mity next  the  fternum,  which  forms  nearly  a right  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

The  Jcapula  exifts  in  all  mammalia,  but  its  pofterior  angle 
is  moft  elongated  in  thofe  fpecies  which  have  the  moft  com- 
plicated motions  of  the  anterior  limbs  or  the  arms. 

It  is  in. the  monlies  and  lemurs  a triangular  bone,  of  which 
the  inferior  or  pofterior  edge,  and  that  next  the  fpine,  are 
larger  than  the  anterior  fide,  but  not  fo  much  larger  as  they 
are  in  man. 

The  cheiroptera  or  flying  mammalia,  have  the  edge  of  the 
fcapula  next  the  fpine  very  long,  and  the  pofterior  very 
acute. 

The  body  of  the  fcapula  in  the  hedge-hog  is  narrow,  and 
the  edge  next  the  fpine  not  extenfive,  but  the  whole  is  con- 
liderably  elongated. 

In 
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In  the  mole , the  fcapula  is  a long  narrow  bone,  which 
does  not  exhibit  the  diftinCtion  of  fupra-fpinous  and  infra- 
fpinous  furfaces  upon  the  back  ; there  being  no  fpine  except 
near  the  polterior  margin,  and  before  the  tubercle  which 
correfponds  to  the  acromion.  The  fcapula  of  the  mole  lies 
parallel  to  the  vertebrae,  and  refembles  a good  deal  both  in 
form  and  pofition  the  fame  bone  in  birds. 

In  quadrupeds,  generally,  the  edge  of  the  fcapula  next 
the  fpine  is  rounded,  and  the  pofterior  angle  thus  rendered 
blunt.  The  fpinous  procefs  of  the  bone  is  fituated  about 
the  middle  of  the  body,  or  even  lower. 

In  thofe  quadrupeds  that  want  clavicles,  the  acromion 
fcapulae  is  not  fo  prominent  as  when  thefe  bones  exift,  and 
there  is  another  procefs  which  points  backwards  almoft  per- 
pendicular to  the  fpine.  This  procefs  is  alfo  found  in  the 
hedge-hog  and  opojfums  which  have  clavicles.  In  the  hare 
the  recurrent  procefs  is  very  long. 

The  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula  is  commonly  wanting 
in  thofe  that  have  only  the  rudiments  of  clavicles,  and  more 
conftantly  where  thefe  bones  do  not  exift. 

In  the  ruminants  and / 'olid-footed  quadrupeds,  the  fcapula^ 
has  neither  acromion,  coracoid,  nor  recurrent  procefs. 

The  cetacea  have  a thin  fiat  fcapula.  The  edge  next  the 
vertebrae  is  round  and  broad,  fo  that  the  whole  bone  has  much 
the  figure  of  a faw.  In  the  genus  delph’tnus  the  fpinous  pro- 
cefs is  near  the  cervical  edge  of  the  bone,  and  does  not 
form  an  angle  with  the  infrafpinous  furface,  of  which  it 
feems  the  continuation.  The  fuprafpinous  fofia  has  a deep 
concavity,  which  appears  to  arife  from  a deficiency  in  offifi- 
cation.  Above  the  humeral  angle,  there  is  a projecting 
plate  continuous  with  the  fpinous  procefs,  which  appears 
to  correfpond  with  the  acromion.  In  the  other  genera  of 
the  'whale  tribe,  the  fuprafpinous  fofia  is  ftated  by  Cuvier 
as  being  lefs  diftinCt. 

The  humerus  of  mammalia  varies  in  length  and  thicknefs, 
and  in  the  elevation  of  its  procefies. 

This  bone  is  longer  in  the  bat  and  the  tardigrade  quadru- 
peds, in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  anterior  extremity,  than 
the  humerus  of  the  human  fubjeCt.  In  quadrupeds,  ge- 
nerally, however,  it  is  much  (horter.  Thofe  that  have  the 
metacarpal  bones  long,  have  the  humerus  fo  fiiort,  that  it  is 
concealed  in  a great  meafure  by  the  mufcles  of  the  limb  and 
the  fltin  of  the  thorax,  from  whence  the  ancient  anatomifts 
fell  into  the  error  of  fuppofing,  that  the  elbow  was  turned 
forwards  in  quadrupeds,  the  joint  of  the  carpus  being  mif- 
taken  for  that  of  the  elbow.  It  is  cuftomary  with  people 
ignorant  of  comparative  anatomy,  ftill  to  mifcall  the  part 
correfponding  to  the  waift  in  quadrupeds  the  elbow. 

This  bone  is  alfo  very  Ihort  in  the  cetacea , and  has  a 
large  fpherical  head. 

The  (horteft  humerus,  and  the  thickeft  with  refpeCt  to  its 
length,  is  found  in  the  mole , which  animal  is  diftinguiflied  by 
many  peculiarities  in  its  Ikeleton.  It  has  befides  a very  lin- 
gular form.  The  two  ends  of  the  bone  are  fo  much  ex- 
panded and  changed  from  the  ufual  appearance  ol  thefe 
parts,  that  they  are  with  difficulty  recognized.  There  is  a 
fmall  procels  which  takes  the  place  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  is  articulated  with  the  fcapula.  There  is  another  articu- 
lar furfa  e,  apparently  correfponding  to  the  great  tuberofity, 
which  alfo  forms  a joint  with  the  clavicle  : between  thefe  two 
the  top  of  the  humerus  is  deeply  hollowed.  The  creftof  the 
little  tuberofity  is  fo  large,  that  it  refembles  a fquarep!aced 
, vertically,  with  the  linea  afpera  at  top.  The  body  of  the 
bone  is  bent  towards  the  top,  fo  that  the  part  which  forms 
the- joint  with  the  ulna  points  dire'Clly  upwards  ; by  which 
means  the  elbow  of  this  animal  Hands  above  the  Ihoulder, 
and  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  outwards.  This  forma- 


tion of  the  arm  enables  the  mole  to  throw  the  earth  to  each 
fide  when  it  buries  itfelf. 

The  humerus  of  the  beaver  is  confiderably  enlarged  at  the 
condyles.  It  has  alfo  a large  tranfverfe  procefs,  at  about 
the  diftance  of  one-third  from  the  top. 

In  the  hog,  tapir,  and  rhinoceros,  the  humerus  has  the 
great  tuberofity  divided  into  two  parts.  The  linea  afpera 
alfo  of  the  rhinoceros  terminates  in  a very  high  tubercle. 
Something  fimilar  exifts  in  the  horfe. 

The  bifulca  generally  have  the  great  tuberofity  very  high, 
and  the  linea  afpera  prominent. 

In  moft  quadrupeds,  the  great  tuberofity  is  elevated  above 
the  head  of  the  humerus. 

In  thofe  mammalia  that  employ  the  upper  extremity  for 
other  purpofes  than  walking,  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  exift 
diftinftly,  and  preferve  nearly  their  proper  proportions,  as 
in  man.  But  in  the  true  quadrupeds,  the  ulna  declines  in 
fize,  and  becomes  in  fome  a mere  appendage  to  the  radius, 
which  is  the  principal  bone  of  the  fore-arm  in  moft  quadru- 
peds. The  exiftence  of  two  bones  in  the  fore-arm  is  only 
neceflary  on  account  of  the  motion  of  fupination.  Where 
the  fupine  ftate  of  the  member  would  be  inconvenient  in  the 
progreffion  of  the  animal,  we  find  the  ulna  either  anchy- 
loled  to  the  radius,  or  entirely  abfent. 

The  ulna  in  the  ourang-outang  refembles  that  of  man.  In 
the  monkey  tribe,  generally,  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna  is 
narrower,  and  the  bone  is  more  comprefled  than  in  man. 
The  articular  furface  of  the  radius  alfo  is  deeper.  There  is 
often  a hole  found  in  the  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  humerus, 
which  receives  the  olecranon. 

In  the  digitigrada,  the  olecranon  is  comprefied,  and  pro- 
jects more  backwards  ; and  the  coronoid  procefs  is  diminifh- 
ed  before.  In  the  dog  there  is  a little  cavity  in  the  end  of 
the  radius,  for  the  reception  of  the  external  procefs,  or 
lefier  head  of  the  humerus,  and  a ridge  for  the  furrow  that 
divides  it  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  pulley,  by  which  the 
rotation  of  the  radius  is  a good  deal  reftrained. 

In  fome  of  the  faltigrada,  as  the  cavy,  the  hare,  the  rat, 
and  others,  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna  is  entirely  obli- 
terated, and  the  radius  covers  the  front  of  the  articulation. 
The  head  of  the  latter  bone  forms  a hinge-like  joint,  having 
a cavity  for  the  lefier  head  of  the  outfide  of  the  humerus, 
and  a ridge  for  the  anterior  part  of  the  pulley,  that  is  occu- 
pied in  man  by  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna. 

In  the  rhinoceros,  The  tapir,  and  hog , the  ulna  is  entirely 
behind  the  radius.  They  move  as  one  bone  upon  the  pulley 
of  the  humerus.  The  lefier  head  of  the  latter  bone  is  quite 
effaced  inferiorly.  The  ulna  and  radius  of  thefe  animals  are 
notwithftanding  diftinCl,  but  ftill  are  incapable  of  rotation. 

In  the  elephant , the  coronoid  procefs  is  divided  into  two 
ridges  with  hollow  furfaces,  which  revolve  upon  the  pro- 
jecting parts  of  a fingle  hinge.  Between  thefe  the  head  of 
the  radius  is  placed.  It  is  fmall,  and  fuftained  by  the  ex- 
ternal ridge,  and  the  middle  channel  ot  the  hinge  or  pulley  : 
for  as  it  is  oblong,  it  cannot  turn  upon  it.  The  lower  part 
of  the  radius  is  direCted  towards  the  inner  fide  cf  the  leg,  which 
is  therefore  always  in  the  prorated  pofition.  The  inferior  head 
of  the  ulna  is  larger  than  that  of  the  radius,  which  Cuvier 
fays  does  not  occur  in  any  other  animal  in  this  whole 
clafs. 

In  the  cloven  and  folid-footed  quadrupeds,  the  ulna  is 
united  immoveably  to  the  radius  almoft  throughout  its  whole 
length.  This  union  is  offeous  alter  a certain  period,  fo  that 
they  might  be  confidered  as  one  bone.  They  form  together 
a hinge-like  joint,  with  the  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  hume- 
rus, which  does  not  admit  of  any  rotatory  movement. 

Where  the  anchylofis  is  incomplete  of  the  two  bones  in 
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thefe  animals,  there  is  a fhort  fiffure  to  be  feen  between  them. 
This  exifts  above  and  below  in  the  camelopard,  flag,  and  ga- 
zelle : only  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bones  in  the  horfe,Jheep, 
and  or,  and  is  not  perceived  in  the  camel  and  dromedary  ; but  in 
all  thefe  animals  the  original  diftindtion  between  thefe  bones 
is  marked  by  a furrow  or  groove. 

All  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  have  the  anterior  extremities 
permanently  in  the  Hate  of  pronation  ; that  is,  with  what  is 
called  the  back  of  the  wrilt  turned  forwards. 

In  the  bat  and  galeopithecus,  there  is  only  one  bone  in  the 
fore-arm,  or  at  lealt  a mere  (tyliform  rudiment  of  the  other. 
This  fmgle  bone  Blumenbach  has  called  the  ulna,  and  Cu- 
vier the  radius.  The  latter  is  certainly  the  proper  appellation. 
The  motions  of  the  anterior  extremity,  as  a wing,  require 
the  part  correfponding  to  the  fore-arm  to  be  conliantly  in  a 
ftate  of  pronation. 

In  the  mole , the  olecranon  is  very  long,  and  terminates  in 
a tranfverfe  plate  ; the  whole  ulna  is  very  thin.  The  edge 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  is  prolonged  under  the  little  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  feems  to  be  incapable  of  rotation. 
The  pofition  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  of  the  mole  is  lingular. 
The  elbow,  as  before  obferved,  is  turned  upwards;  the 
palm  of  the  hand  outwards,  and  the  thumb  downwards. 
This  is  pronation  carried  to  an  extreme,  which  is  the  moll 
fuitable  polition  of  the  hand  for  its  peculiar  office  in  this  ani- 
mal of  fcooping  out  the  earth. 

Th efcal,  inlleadof  the  concavity  for  furrounding  the  pul- 
ley of  the  humerus,  has  upon  the  ulna  one  furface,  which 
forms  a joint  with  the  humerus,  and  another  oblique  one  for 
the  radius.  This  laft  has  a large  head,  the  inner  edge  of 
which  runs  in  a pulley.  The  body  of  the  radius  is  very 
broad  downwards. 

In  the  lamantin,  the  radius  and  ulna  are  anchylofed  toge- 
ther at  both  ends. 

In  the  cetacea,  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  placed  clofe 
to  each  other,  but  not  united  by  offific  fubftance  : they  are 
flattened,  and  conneftcd  fo  intimately  with  the  humerus  and 
the  carpus  by  ligaments  and  cartilage,  that  they  have  none 
of  the  motions  of  a regular  articulation.  They  merely  admit 
of  a degree  of  flexion,  forwards  and  backwards,  fufficient 
to  communicate  the  necefTary  pliancy  to  the  fin. 

The  number  and  the  figure  of  the  bones  compofing  the 
carpus  differ  from  what  we  find  in  the  human  fubjedt,  and 
among!!  the  different  tribes  of  mammalia  themfelves. 

In  the  monkey  tribe  there  are  nine  bones  in  the  carpus,  which 
is  one  more  than  in  man.  According  to  Tyfon,  however, 
there  are  but  eight  in  the  ourang-outang.  The  pifform  bone 
of  thefe  animals  is  elongated,  and  appears  like  a heel  when 
they  walk  upon  a'l  fours,  or  ufe  the  anterior  extremities  as 
feet.  Certain  offified  points  of  she  tendons  paffing  into  the 
hand,  have  been  miftaken  for  fupernumerary  bones  in  the 
monkey  kind. 

The  Jlying  fquirrel  is  mentioned  by  Blumenbach  as  poffeff- 
ing  a very  curious  fharp-pointed  bone  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  carpus,  connefted  to  that  part  by  two  fmall  round  bones, 
and  inclofed  in  the  lateral  expanfion  of  the  integuments. 

In  many  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  the  fcapho'ules  and  lunare 
are  united  into  one.  The  cat  has  at  the  radial  edge  of  the 
carpus  a little  fupernumerary  bone,  fimilar  in  figure  to  the 
pifform  bone  of  the  human  fubjedt.  The  real  os pififorme  of  the 
digitigrade  is  long,  and  ferves  as  a fort  of  heel  to  the  fore- 
feet. The  os  magnum  is  very  fmall  towards  the  back  of  the 
carpus.  Thofe  that  have  the  thumb  imperfed!  have  alfo  the 
traj  solum  much  diminifhed.  The  urfusgulo  has  this  bone  alfo 
fmall,  and  a ftyle-fhapcd  procefs  below  the  os  fcapho'ules. 

The  mole  has  nine  bones  in  the  carpus,  and  an  additional 
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bone  which  refembles  the  blade  of  a feythe  in  its  figure,  ft 
defeends  on  the  radial  fide  of  the  hand,  the  furface  of  which 
it  is  defigned  to  extend,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  {hovelling  back 
the  earth  when  this  animal  burrows. 

Among!!  the  faltigrada , the  hare  has  nine  carpal  bones. 
The  leaver,  marmot,  fquirrel,  and  rat  tribe  have  the  fcaphoid 
and  lunar  bones  formed  into  one.  Thefe  animals  likewife 
have,  like  the  digitigrada,  a fupernumerary  bone,  which  is 
often  larger  than  the  pifiform.  In  the  jerboa  and  marmot,  it 
bears  upon  it  another  fupernumerary  bone.  Inth e porcupine 
there  is  an  additional  carpal  bene,  attached  to  the  os  unci- 
forme,  between  the  os  pififorme  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  fmall  toe.  The  cavy  and  gu\ nea-pig  have  one  bone  for 
the  fcaphoid  and  lunar  ; and  the  latter  animal  has  a fmall 
fupernumerary  carpal  bone. 

The  two-toed ant-eater  has  fix  bones  in  the  carpus.  There 
are  feven  in  the  pangolin.  There  are  eight  found  in  the  nine- 
banded  armadillo. 

The  three-toed floth  has  but  five  carpal  bones. 

The  elephant  has  eight  bones.  The  os  pififorme  is  length" 
ened,  and  the  other  bones  of  a wedge  ffiape. 

In  the  rhinoceros  the  trapezium  does  not  exift,  but  there 
are  two  fupernumerary  bones ; one  on  the  edge  of  the  fca- 
phoides,  and  the  other  upon  the  os  unciforme. 

In  the  other  many-hoofed  quadrupeds  the  trapezium  is 
very  fmall. 

In  the  cloven  and  folid footed  quadrupeds  the  carpal  bones 
are  narrow.  The  firft  tribe  have,  in  general,  four  bones  in 
the  firft  row,  and  two  in  the  fecond.  The  foltpeda  have  four 
in  the  firft  and  three  in  the  fecond  row. 

In  the  cetacea  the  bones  of  the  carpus  are  flat-fhaped,  and 
intimately  united  to  each  other  by  cartilage  and  ligaments 
We  have  found  the  carpus  of  the  grampus  to  contain  a greater 
proportion  of  cartilaginous  fubftance  than  of  offeous,  the 
bones  appearing  like  fpots  of  offification  in  the  centres  of 
maffes  of  cartilage.  The  furface  of  the  carpus  in  cetacea  is. 
fmooth  on  both  Tides.  There  are  fiva  carpal  bones,  three  in 
the  firft  row  and  two  in  the  fecond. 

The  metacarpus  coniifts  of  the  fame  number  of  bones  as 
the  fingers,  (or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  toes,  in 
quadrupeds,)  perhaps  without  exception  ; it  being  under- 
ftood,  that  the  pollex  is  not  reckoned  among!!  the  number  of 
fingers,  for  it  is  a queftion  among!!  anatomifts,  whether 
the  firft  joint  of  the  thumb,  in  the  human  fubjedt,  firould 
be  confidered  as  a metacarpal  bone,  or  as  a real  phalanx. 
We  believe  it  is  the  latter,  which  opinion  feems  to  be  fup- 
ported  not  only  by  analogy  of  ftrudiure  in  mammalia,  but 
in  birds. 

The  cloven  and  folid-hoofed  quadrupeds  have  been  cited  as 
giving  examples  of  a difference  in  the  number  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  and  the  digiti.  This  difference,  however,  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  cloven-hoofed  have,  it  is  true, 
but  one  bone  in  the  metacarpus  after  a certain  age,  which  is 
called  the  cannon  bone  ( gamba  of  Vegetius),  but  this  bone  is 
originally  compofed  of  two  parallel  pieces,  which  are  formed 
into  one  by  a curious  procefs.  The  two  fides  of  the  pieces 
that  are  applied  to  each  other  are  rendered  thinner  by  being 
abforbed : thefe  are  next  portions  of  the  fides  removed,  leaving 
holes  between  the  cavities  of  the  two  pieces  ; and  ultimately 
the  fides  in  contact  difappear,  forming  a common  medullary 
cavity,  and  a Angle  bone,  which  remains  grooved  at  the  line 
of  the  junction  of  its  original  parts. 

The  cantwn  bone  of  the  foltpeda  k compofed  of  three  pieces; 
the  two  lateral  are  (lender  and  ftyliform,  and  are  called,  very 
appropriately,  the  fp/ent  bones.  Thefe  have  been  confidered 
analogous  to  the  metacarpal  bones  of  digiti  which  do  not 
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exilt,  but  they  fliould  rather,  perhaps,  be  viewed  as  the 
rudiments  of  both  metacarpal  bones  and  digiti.  In  other 
cafes  where  there  are  veftiges  of  digiti,  they  appear  as  ilvli- 
form  bones. 

The  length  of  the  metacarpal  bones  depends  upon  the 
offices  of  the  anterior  extremity.  When  it  is  employed 
folely  for  progreffion,  as  in  the  true  quadrupeds,  the  meta- 
carpus is  very  long,  but  when  ufed  as  a prehenfile  member, 
this  part  is  proportionally  fhort. 

Cuvier  Hates,  that  in  the  three-toed  Jloth  there  are  three 
metacarpal  bones  united  into  one  at  their  bafe,  and  that 
there  is  a rudiment  of  a fourth  boue  added  to  them. 

The  metacarpal  bones  of  cetacea , from  contributing  to  the 
formation  of  a fin,  are  much  flattened. 

The  digiti  of  the  quadrumanous  mammalia,  and  all  thofe 
with  claws,  are  five  in  number.  In  the  firft,  the  pollex  is  free 
in  its  motions,  and  capable  of  being  brought  oppofite  to  the 
other  fingers,  which  conllitutes  one  of  their  moft  fl.rik.ing  re- 
femblances  to  man. 

Even  in  the  monkey  tribe,  however,  the  thumb  is  fliorter 
and  fmaller,  in  proportion  to  the  other  finger?,  than  the 
thumb  of  the  human  fubjeCl ; and  a particular  fpecics  of 
monkey,  the  fnnia  panijcus,  has  it  imperfeft,  and  concealed 
beneath  the  fkin. 

The  digitigrada  have  the  thumb  parallel  to  the  reft  of  the 
toes  : in  many  it  is  fhort,  and  in  the  by  ana  it  is  nearly  oblite- 
rated, confifting  only  of  one  phalanx.  In  the  cat  genus,  there 
is  a peculiar  ftru&ure  of  the  two  laft  phalanges,  by  which 
the  claws  are  thrown  upwards  in  the  extended  ftate  of  the 
toes.  The  defign  of  this  appears  to  be,  to  avoid  the  blunt- 
ing of  the  claws  againft  the  ground.  The  laft  phalanx  but 
one  is  three-fided,  having  an  inferior  and  two  lateral  furfaces  ; 
that  on  the  infide  appears  in  fome  degree  twitted  and  hollowed 
out.  The  phalanx,  which  is  terminated  by  the  claw,  is,  of 
courfe,  hooked  at  the  end,  but  at  its  bafe,  nearer  the  root 
of  the  claw,  in  a fort  of  hood  or  (heath.  The  pofterior  part 
of  the  phalanx  rifesalmoft  vertically,  and  is  only  articulated 
at  its  raoft  inferior  part.  Beneath  the  joint  there  are  two 
appendices,  in  which  the  mufcles  which  bend  the  phalanx 
are  inferted.  Thefe  alfo  bring  the  point  of  the  claw 
forwards  and  downwards.  The  fame  mufcular  power  which 
puts  the  toes  into  a flex  pofition,  thus  ferves  alfo  to  urge 
downwards  the  points  of  the  claws  into  the  prey  of  thele 
animals.  When  the  claws  are  retraced,  the  laft  phalanx 
is  received  by  the  lateral  depreffion  on  the  radial  fide  of  the 
fecond. 

The  pollex  is  fhort  in  the  hare,  leaver,  and  jerboa.  It  is 
more  diminifhed  in  the  fquirrel,  rat,  porcupine , paca,  and 
agouti . It  is  nearly  loft  in  the  cavy,  marmot,  guinea-pig, 
&c. 

Amongft  the  edentata  the  thumb  is  obliterated  in  the  great 
and  the  four-toed  ant-eaters. 

Both  it  and  the  little  toe  are  loft  in  the  three-toed Jloth.  In 
this  animal  the  three  perfect  toes  are  often  incorporated  at 
their  roots  with  the  metacarpus.  When  they  form  a joint 
with  the  metacarpal  bones,  it  is  fuch  a one  as  does  not  per- 
mit any  la'eral  motion.  The  phalanges  themfelves  likewife 
are  articulated  with  each  other  by  hinge-like  furfaces,  which 
only  admit  of  flexion  and  extenfion.  Another  peculiarity  of 
the  hand  of  this  animal  is,  the  laft  phalanx  being  Ae 
longed. 

In  the  two-toed  ant-eater  and  two-toed  Jloth,  the  thumb, 
fore,  and  little  finger  are  the  different  parts. 

The  multungulata  have  either  four  or  five  toes.  In  the 
elephant  there  are  five  perfect,  but  they  are  nearly  enveloped  in 
the  fkin  of  the  foot.  There  are  but  three  peifeCl  in  the 


rhinoceros.  The  hog  has  but  two  perfeft  and  two  im- 
perfect. 

The  tapir  and  hippopotamus  have  four  perfect,  and  the  rudi- 
ment of  a thumb. 

The  cloven-hoojed  have  two  perfeCI,  and  in  fome  two  im- 

perfeCI  toes. 

The  folid-hoojed  have  one  perfeCt  and  two  imperfeCl. 

By  imperfeCt  toes,  or  dtgiti,  are  meant  thofe  little  horny 
excrefcences  which  do  not  reach  the  ground,  but  are  placed 
at  the  back,  and  are  fometimes  covered  with  nails  or  hoofs, 
and  contain  under  the  fkin  the  proper  bones  of  a toe. 

The  moll  remarkable  deviations  from  the  ufual  ftruCture 
are  found  in  the  flying  and  aquatic  mammalia.  The  very 
extenfive  wings  of  the  bat  are  fupported  upon  the  elongated 
phalanges  of  the  four  fingers,  the  thumb  being  fhort,  and 
armed  with  a hooked  nail  at  the  extremity. 

In  the  Jeal  and  lamanlin  the  fingers  are  elongated  a good 
deal,  and  fpread  out,  that  the  hand  may  the  better  perform 
the  office  of  an  oar.  In  the  cetacea  the  digiti  are  rather 
elongated,  and  are  much  flattened.  They  are  conjoined 
with  the  metacarpus  and  each  other  by  cartilaginous  fur- 
faces, that  do  not  permit  any  motion  beyond  the  gentle  wav- 
ing one  of  the  fin,  in  which  they  are  concealed.  The  digiti 
areclofe  together  at  their  bafes,  but  fpread  a little  afunder 
towards  their  extremities  ; but  they  are  all  bound  together 
bv  means  of  the  ligamentous  fub fiance  which  fupports  and 
ilrengthens  the  different  parts  of  the  fin. 

The  ojfa  innominata  are  more  elongated  and  narrow 
in  mammalia  generally  than  in  man.  They  do  not  in 
any  iuftance  form  a bafon-fhaped  cavity,  like  the  human 
pelvis.  In  many  quadrupeds,  the  cavity  of  the  offa  innomi- 
nata wants  the  diilitiClion  of  the  large  and  fmall  pelvis,  and 
is  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine  ; and  in  fonie  this  ca- 
vity looks  obliquely  upwards,  that  is  to  fay,  backwards,  if 
vve  were  fpeaking  of  the  human  fubjeCt. 

The  monkey  and  bear  moft  nearly  refemble  man  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  but  even  they  have  the  offa 
ilii  elongated,  and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  much  narrower  than 
in  man,  and  not  opening  fo  much  forwards.  Thofe  mon- 
kies that  have  the  callofities  on  the  buttocks,  have  the  tulero- 
Jities  of  the  ijehium  very  large,  and  fpread  olU. 

In  the  vampyre  lat,  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifehium  and  the 
extremity  of  the  facrum  are  confolidatcd  together  by  anchy- 
lofis,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  this  whole  clafs. 
The  pelvic  bones  are  lefs  elougated  in  the  bats,  generally, 
than  in  quadrupeds. 

The  digitigrada  have  the  abdominal  furfaces  of  the  ileum 
turned  towards  the  fpine,  and  fo  much  narrowed,  that  the  dor- 
fum  of  the  bone  is  not  larger  than  the  neck.  The  concavity 
is  alfo  upon  the  external  furface.  The  critla  of  the  ileum  is 
fo  fhort,  that  it  bears  no  refemnlance  to  that  part  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeCt.  The  form  of  the  pelvic  bones  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  the  plantigrade  and  Jalligrade  quadrupeds,  with  fome  ex- 
ceptions. In  the  mole,  the  offa  innominata  are  nearly  cylin- 
dric  ; they  are  long,  and  lie  almoft  clofe  to  the  fpine  : the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  fo  very  narrow,  that  it  can  only  re- 
ceive the  reClum,  the  organs  of  generation  and  bladder 
being  placed  externally  to  it.  The  beaver  and  kanguroo  have 
the  ofla  pubis  not  united  by  cartilage,  but  are  anchylofed 
together. 

In  the  opojfum  tribe  and  the  kanguroo,  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis has  but  little  extent,  and  there  are  two  additional  bones, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  fupport  the  abdominal  pouch. 
Thefe  bones  Hand  up  from  the  edge  of  the  pubis  on  each 
fide  of  the  fymphyfis.  They  are,  at  leaf!  in  the  kanguroo,  of 
an  elongated,  tapering  figure.  They  are  connected  with 
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the  pubis  by  ligament,  which  allows  the  free  extremities  of 
the  bones  to  be  moved  up  and  down  upon  the  belly.  Thefe 
bones  exift  alfo  in  the  ornithorhynchus. 

The  tardigrada  have  the  oJTa  ilii  broad,  with  a large  cir- 
cular pubis.  The  opening  of  their  pelvis  is,  therefore,  very 
wide,  and  but  little  oblique.  In  thefe  animals,  and  the 
armadillo,  pangolin , and  ant-eaters,  the  tuber  ifchii  is  placed 
near  the  facrum,  and  in  fome  cafes  they  are  even  olfified  to- 
gether. In  the  ant-eaters,  the  ojfa  pubis  have  no  fymphyiis, 
but  are  feparate  from  each  other,  in  which  circumllance 
they  refemble  the  bones  of  the  pubis  in  birds.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  we  difcern  the  mod  frequent  analogies  of 
ftruXure  between  the  toothlefs  tribe  of  mammalia,  and  the 
other  dalles  of  animals. 

In  the  ruminating  quadrupeds  the  furface  of  the  ileum, 
which  in  the  human  fubjeX  is  internal  and  anterior,  has  a 
contrary  afpeX,  being  turned  towards  the  fpine.  The 
ifchiatic  notch  excavates  the  ileum  deeply.  In  the  ox,  buf- 
falo, and  other  llreng-backed  ruminants , the  anterior  part 
of  the  ileum  is  very  large.  The  fpine  of  this  bone,  and  the 
tuberofity  of  the  ifchium,  are  difcernible  under  the  integu- 
ments, and  produce  that  rugged  outline  of  the  rump  of 
catile. 

The  dorfum  of  the  ileum  is  very  large  in  the  horfe,  as  in 
fome  of  the  ruminants,  and  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  very 
fhort  : in  both,  the  external  furface  of  the  ileum  is  con- 
cave. 

In  the  elephant,  the  furface  of  the  ileum  next  the  belly  is 
hollowed  ; the  crifta  is  round  : both  the  anterior  portion 
of  this  bone,  and  that  which  unites  with  the  ifchium,  are 
very  large,  and  the  latter  mod  fo.  The  rhinoceros  has  a 
fimilar  pelvis,  but  the  poderior  branch  of  the  ileum  is  lefs 
in  proportion. 

There  is  a fimilitude  in  the  pelves  of  the  fwimming  quad- 
rupeds, as  the  feal,  otter,  & c.  they  are  long  and  narrow. 

In  the  cetacea  there  are  two  bones  on  each  fide  of  the 
anus.  They  are  conjoined  by  cartilage  before  that  aper- 
ture. Thefe  bones  have  a good  deal  the  figure  of  two 
flat  fhort  horns  united  at  their  root.  The  ends  of  the 
horns  arc  direXed  towards  the  fpine,  and  correfpond  to  the 
offa  ilii : near  the  root  there  are  two  fmall  conical  projec- 
tions which  fupply  the  place  of  the  ifchium  of  each  fide, 
and  the  conjoined  parts  of  thefe  bones  reprefent  the  pubis. 
Thefe  bones  are  fufpended  in  the  flefh,  and  have  no  con- 
nexion with  thefpinal  column,  and  do  not  form  any'  cavity  ; 
they,  therefore,  properly  do  not  conditute  a pelvis.  Their 
ufc  is  to  give  attachment  to  the  penis  and  clitoris,  and  fome 
of  the  mufcles  of  thefe  parts.  Cuvier  dates,  that  the 
elvic  bones  of  cetacea  are  not  united  to  each  other,  but  we 
ave  found  them  as  above  deferibed  in  the  grampus. 

The  os  femoris,  in  the  monkey  tribe,  refembles  the  fame  bone 
in  man.  It,  however,  is  fmoother  and  rounder,  having 
fcarcely  any  tinea  afpera  upon  it. 

In  quadrupeds,  generally,  the  femur  has  a (horter  neck, 
and  the  greht  trochanter  is  lefs  eminent,  and  the  bone  alto- 
gether is  (horter  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  than  in 
man.  The  femur  is  particularly  fhort  in  the  quadrupeds 
that  have  a lohg  nietatarfus,  as  the  cattle  and  the  horfe.  In 
thefe  the  bone  is  enveloped  fo  much  by  the  flefh  of  the  but- 
tock, that  the  part  which  is  really  the  leg  is  commor.ly 
called  the  thigh.  This  bone  is  alfo  remarkably  fhort  in  the 
fwimming  quadrupeds,  as  the  otter,  beaver,  and  feal.  In 
the  lad,  Cuvier  fays  the  articular  extremities  make  more 
than  half  its  length.  The  bone  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
fo  fhort,  according  to  our  obfeiwation. 

Some  quadrupeds  poflefs  a hook-fhaped  procefs  upon  the 
external  fide  of  the  femur.  It  has  been  obferved  in  the 


tapir,  rhinoceros,  armactillo,  and  beaver,  ft  is  the  termination 
of  a prominent  ridge  of  the  bone  about  the  middle.  In  the 
rhinoceros  this  unciform  procefs  and  the  great  trochanter  are 
much  prolonged,  and  clofe  again,  fo  as  to  have  a hole  be- 
tween them  and  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  bones  of  the  kg  are  very  fimilar  in  the  monkey  kind  to 
thofe  of  the  human  fubjeX.  In  fome  fpecies  the  tibia  is  a 
little  bent  anteriorly,  and  more  round  in  its  fhape. 

In  the  bats  the  fibula  is  a delicate  bone.  The  pofition  of 
the  bones  of  the  leg  is  changed  in  thefe  animals.  The  thighs 
are  direXed  backwards,  by  which  means  the  fibular,  or  ex- 
ternal fide  of  the  leg,  is  fituated  internally. 

The  tibia  in  the  bear  is  a little  bent  forwards : the  ante- 
rior tuberofity'  is  very  prominent,  and  the  furtaces  for  arti- 
culation with  the  femur  re  placed  far  back. 

The  pofition  of  the  fibula  is  pofterior  in  the  faliigrada. 

In  the  opoffum  tribe,  the  long-tailed  man'll,  the  armadillo, 
and  the  Jloth,  the  fibula  is  large  and  curved  outwards,  by 
which  fome  fpace  is  left  between  it  and  the  tibia. 

The  fibula  has  a fingular  formation  in  the  wombat , which 
has  been  deferibed  by  Mr.  Brodie.  It  is  proportionably 
larger,  he  fays,  than  in  other  animals.  At  the  upper  ex- 
tremity it  is  broad  and  has  two  diftinX  articulating  furfaces  ; 
the  anterior  of  which  is  joined  to  the  tibia,  and  the  pofterior 
to  a fmall  bone  of  a pyramidal  fhape,  which  is  ronneXed  to 
the  tendon  of  the  external  head  of  the  gaftrocnemius  mufcle, 
like  a fefamoid  bone.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula  is 
large,  and  forms  about  half  of  the  articulating  furface  for 
receiving  the  tarfus.  An  inter-articular  cartilage  is  here  in- 
terpofed  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  there  is  another 
between  the  fibula  and  the  tarfus.  The  fibula  has  a flight 
degree  of  motion  on  the  tibia  at  its  upper  end,  and  a half 
rotatory  motion  on  it  at  its  lower  end.  Mr.  Home  fup- 
pofes,  and  we  think  with  great  probability,  that  this  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  bones  of  the  hind  leg  is  defigned  to 
enable  the  animal  to  bury  itfelf  in  the  ground. 

The  fibula  in  many  quadrupeds  declines  in  fize,  and  is 
anchylofed  with  the  tibia,  in  which  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween it  and  the  ulna  in  the  fore-arm. 

It  is  united  to  the  tibia  for  about  the  lower  third  in  the 
mole.  It  is  conneXed  to  the  tibia  the  whole  length  ppfte- 
riorly  in  the  dog.  It  is  oflified  with  the  tibia  at  the  inferior 
third  of  the  bone  in  the  rat  kind.  The  fibula  is  flat,  and 
united  throughout  by'  ofiification  with  the  tibia, in  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hog.  There  is  merely  a rudiment  of 
the  fibula  in  the  horfe , which  is  anchylofed  with  the  top  of 
the  tibia  after  a certain  age. 

In  the  cloven  footed  quadrupeds,  there  is  a fmall  bone  fitu- 
ated on  the  external  edge  of  the  aftragalus.  It  forms  the 
external  malleolus,  and  is  the  only  veftige  that  exifts  of  the 
fibula  in  this  tribe  of  animals. 

The  bones  of  the  tarfus,  and  metatarfus,  are  analogous  in 
their  varieties  to  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  of  the  fore-arm 
of  the  fame  animals. 

The  hind-feet  of  the  monkies,  lemurs,  and  opojfums,  are 
really  hands ; the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  great  toe  is,  there- 
fore, fhorter  than  the  reft,  and  capable  of  being  moved  out- 
wards. The  projection  of  the  os  calcis,  which  forms  the 
heel,  and  is  fo  ufeful  to  fome  quadrupeds  in  walking,  is  alfo. 
diminifhed  in  thefe  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bata- 
vian pongo.  There  are  other  peculiarities  in  their  tarfal 
bones.  The  articulation  of  the  aftragalus  with  the  bones  of 
the  leg  is  fo  conftruXcd  in  the  monkey  tribe,  that  the  foot 
refts  more  on  the  external  fide  than  what  is  called  the  bot- 
tom ; a pofition  of  the  member  well  adapted  for  its  being 
employed  in  climbing,  but  unfavourable  in  walking. 

In  the  lemur  tarfus  and  l mur  galago,  the  os  calcis  and  fca- 
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phoides  are  extremely  elongated,  by  which  the  foot  a flumes 
the  appearance  of  a hand  and  fore-arm. 

In  the  opoffum  tribe,  the  ajlragalus  is  very  fmall,  and  arti- 
culated almolt  exadlly  betwe  i die  tibia  and  fibula.  The 
Virginian  opojfum  has  a little  lupcrnumerary  bone  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hrft  cuneiform  bone . 

The  os  caicis  is  of  a confiderable  length  in  the  common 
bat.  It  has  a flyle  fhape,  and  is  inclofed  in  the  membranes 
of  the  wing  at  that  part.  In  the  vampyre  bat , the  part  of 
the  bone  that  forms  the  heel  turns  under  the  foot. 

The  os  caicis  is  much  elongated  in  the  faltigrada,  parti- 
cularly in  the  kangaroo,  in  which  the  bone  of  the  ho  1 (lands 
back  a confiderable  way  from  the  tarfus.  The  beaver  has 
the  os  fcaphoides  in  two  pieces  ; one  is  placed  before  the 
aftragalus,  and  the  other  at  the  internal  fide  of  that  bone. 
There  is  a flat  fupernumerary  bone  upon  the  inner  edge  of 
the  tarfus.  A (imilar  ftrudture  exifts  in  the  marmot . The 
■fcaphoides  is  divided  alfo  in  the  porcupine  and  paca,  but  the 
fupernumerary  bone  is  wanting.  In  the fquirrel it  is  divided, 
but  the  inner  portion  is  fmall.  In  all  this  order  of  quad- 
rupeds, the  fcaphoides  forms  a tubercle  in  the  foie  of  the 
foot.  This,  in  fome  fpecies,  is  very  long,  as  in  the  jerboa 
of  the  Cape,  &c.  Many  of  the  faltigrada,  that  have  only 
three  or  four  toes,  have  fome  fmall  bones,  which  are  the 
rudiments  of  thofe  that  are  deficient. 

In  the  three-toed floth  the  tarfus  confifls  of  four  bones,  the 
aftragalus,  os  caicis,  and  the  two  cuneiform  bones.  There  is 
a depreflion  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  aftragalus  for  the  arti- 
culation with  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  which  is  of  a cone 
fhape.  Upon  the  inner  fide  of  the  aftragalus  there  is  a con- 
vex articular  furface,  which  rolls  upon  the  outer  fide  of  the 
end  of  the  tibia.  The  confequence  of  this  fort  of  joint  is, 
that  the  foot  of  the  animal  cannot  be  bent  or  extended  in 
the  ufual  diredtion,  but  from  the  outfide  inwards.  The  os 
caicis  is  articulated  with  the  aftragalus  by  a tingle  tubercle, 
which  is  received  into  a depreflion  of  the  latter  bone,  which 
alfo  facilitates  the  lateral  motion  of  the  foot. 

The  elephant  has  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus  both  very  fhort. 
In  the  hog  there  are  three  cuneiform  bone6,  but  in  the  tapir 
and  rhinoceros  only  two. 

In  the  cloven-footed  order,  the  cuboiaes  and  fcaphoides  are 
united  together,  except  in  the  camel.  There  is  a fmall  bone 
on  the  outfide  of  the  aftragalus,  and  articulated  with  the 
os  caicis,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  fibula,  and  corre- 
fponds  with  the  one  deferibed  in  the  fore-foot  as  fupplying 
the  ulna.  There  are  only  two  cuneiform  bones  in  this  tribe, 
and  even  they  are  anchylofed  in  the  camelopard.  The  me- 
tatarfus is  formed  of  two  pieces  before  birth,  as  the  meta- 
carpus. 

In  the  horfe  the  metatarfus,  as  in  the  cloven-footed  tribe  of 
quadrupeds,  is  called  the  cannon  bone.  It  has,  like  the 
metacarpus  of  the  fame  animal,  two  (tyles  upon  its  fides, 
\vhich  are  the  rudiments  of  the  metatarfal  bones,  and  pha- 
langes of  the  fecond  and  third  toes. 

In  the  jerboa  ( mus  fagitca)  and  the  mus  jaculus,  the  three 
middle  metatarfal  bones  are  ofltfied  together,  like  the  com- 
mon bone  of  the  cloven  and  folid-hoofed  quadrupeds. 

The  orders  of  quadrumanous  and  pedimanous  mammalia,  as 
Ibefore-mentioned,  have  the  power  of  moving  the  great  toe 
in  the  manner  of  a thumb.  Cuvier  thinks  the  aye-aye,  or 
Madagafcar  fquirrel,  can  do  fo  like  wife. 

The  number  of  the  toes  on  the  posterior  feet  of  quad- 
rupeds varies  from  five  to  one.  The  great  toe,  or  pollex, 
is  the  firlt  that  difappear's. 

Some  of  the  digitigrada  have  the  great  toe  diminifhed, 
and  a few,  as  the  cat  and  dog  genera,  have  it  entirely  obli- 
terated. 
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Among  the  faltigrada  there  is  confiderable  variety  in  the 
number  of  the  toes,  and  the  fize  of  the  great  toe  when  it  does 
exift. 

Many  of  the  edentata  and  * he  tardigrada  receive  fpecific 
names,  according  to  the  number  of  their  toes,  which  in  thefe 
are  always  lefs  than  five.  In  the  armadillos  the  great  and 
little  toe  are  fhorter  than  the  reft. 

Amongft  the  many-hoofed  quadrupeds,  as  they  are  called, 
the  elephant  has  five  toes,  the  hog  tour,  and  the  tapir  and 
rhinoceros  three. 

The  bifulca  have  two  perfect  toes  upon  the  cannon  bone, 
and  two  imperfedt. 

The folipeda  have  one  perfect  and  two  imperfedt : the  latter 
are  merely  ftyloid  proceffes. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that  the  pofition  of 
the  tees  gives  the  name  to  two  orders  of  mammalia.  Their 
■number,  and  their  fuftaining  the  animal  in  walking,  or  not, 
determine  the  charadter  of  feveral  natural  tribes  of  this  clafs  : 
the  titles  we  have  ufed  for  the  orders  of  mammalia  through- 
out the  prefent  article,  are  of  themfelves  explanatory'  of  their 
foundation  : for  more  full  information,  fee  the  article  Clas- 
sification. 

In  Plate  X.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  there  are 
figures  given  of  the  three  molt  difiimilar  (keletons  found  in 
the  clafs.  Fig.  i.  is  a fron*  view  of  the  fkeleton  of  the  bat, 
which  is  taken,  as  the  example  of  a flying  fpecies.  Fig.  2. 
reprelents  the  fkeleton  of  the  mole,  the  mechanifm  of  which 
is  the  moll  curious  found  amongft  quadrupeds.  Fig.  3. 
exhibits  the  fkeleton  of  the  porpoife.  as  an  inftance  ot  the 
aquatic  tribe  of  mammalia.  In  each  of  thefe  figures  fimilar 
letters  are  employed  to  indicate  fi  r.ilar  parts,  but  when  any 
of  thefe  parts  are  out  of  view,  or  do  not  exift  in  the  fke- 
letons,  the  corefponding  letters  are  ot  courfe  omitted  : a is 
the  lower  jaw  ; b,  the  upper  jaw  ; c the  inter-max;l!ary 
bone;  d,  the  malar  bone;  e,  offa  nafi  ; f,  lacrymal  bone; 
g,  fphenoid  bone  ; h,  temporal  bo  e ; i,  os  frontis ; j,  pa- 
rietal bone  ; k,  occipital  bone  ; /,  cervical  vertebras  ; m,  dor- 
fal  vertebrte  ; n,  lumbar  vertebras  ; 0,  facrum  ; p,  caudal 
vertebras ; q,  fupernumerary  bones  on  the  lower  furface  of 
the  tail ; r,  fternum,  which  is  Angularly  formed  in  the  bat 
and  mole;  s,  ribs;  t,  the  clavicle,  enormoufly  thick  in  the 
mole;  u,  the  fcapula,  greatly  elongated  in  the  mole  ; v , the 
humerus,  fhort  111  the  porpoife,  alinoft  Iquare  in  the  mole; 
x,  the  ulna,  with  an  enormous  olecranon  in  the  mole  ; y,  the 
radius,  which  makes  the  (ingle  bone  of  the  fore-arm  in  the 
bat;  x,  the  carpus  ; 1,  the  metacarpai  bones  ; 2,  the  digit', 
prodigioufly  elongated  in  the  bat  ; 3,  the  fupernumerary 
bone  of  the  hand  in  the  mole  ; 4,  the  os  innominatum  : 
the  bones  correfponding  to  the  pelvis  are  very  lingular  in 
the  porpoife  ; 5,  the  femur  ; 6,  the  tibia  ; 7,  the  fibula  ; 
8,  the  tarfus;  9,  the  metatarfal  bones;  io,  the  digiti  of 
the  poitcrior  extremity.  There  are  no  bones  analogous  to 
thofe  of  the  pofterior  member  in  the  porpoife. 

Mufcles. — The  mufcles  of  the  head  and  face  are  formed 
upon  different  plans  in  man  and  mammalia.  In  the  former, 
beiides  moving  thg  eyre-brows,  ears,  cartilages  of  the  nofe, 
and  lips,  they  are  defigned  to  exhibit  the  various  exprefliona 
of  human  fentiment.  But  in  the  latter,  the  mufcles  of  thefe 
parts  are  almoil  exclufively  confined  to  thofe  motions  which 
arife  out  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  in  different 
kinds  of  animals,  and  are  confequently  very  different  in  their 
formation : thus,  fome  mammalia  have  the  external  cars 
greatly  developed,  others  the  nofe,  and  others  the  lips. 

The  occipito  frontalis  mufcle  exilts  in  the  monkey,  dog,  and 
other  genera,  without  any  remarkable  variety,  except  that 
it  is  thinner. 

The  corrugator  fufercilii  alfo  is  found  in  thefe  animals; 
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Monkies  very  frequently  move  the  fkin  of  the  forehead,  and 
frown,  without  however  feeming  to  intend  to  exprefs  the  fame 
feelings  which  thefe  actions  indicate  in  the  human  fpecies. 

The  mufcles  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  give  the  principal 
exprefllons  of  countenance  in  man,  are  often  weak  and  in- 
diftinft  in  mammalia,  or  rather  replaced  by  a layer  of  muf- 
cular  fibres,  relembling  the  panniculus  carnofus ■ 

In  the  monkey,  the  fubcutaneous  mufcle  of  the  face  arifes 
from  below  the  orbit  and  the  zygoma  ; it  is  continuous  with 
the  cutaneous  mufcle  of  the  neck.  It  envelopes  longitudi- 
nally the  fnout,  and  terminates  oh  the  two  lips,  which  it 
opens.  Below  this  expanfion  of  mufcle  the  buccinator  is 
-very  didiriftly  found,  particularly  in  thofe  fpecies  that  have 
jaw-facs.  There  are  alfo  to  be  perceived  a levator  anguli  oris, 
an  orbicularis  oris,  and  fometimes  a fufciculus  correlponding 
to  the  zygomaticus . 

In  the  dog,  the  upper  lip  is  moved  by  an  expanfion  of  muf- 
cular  fibres  which  comes  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye, 
and  fpreads  all  over  the  upper  lip,  and  by  another  little 
mufcle  which  defcends  from  the  ala  of  the  nofe,  near  the 
fcptum  in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  Beneath  this  layer  there 
are  found  the  orbicularis  and  buccinator.  The  lower  lip  is  de- 
preffed  by'  a very  thin  mufcle. 

The  ruminating  and folid footed quadrupeds  have  the  mufcles 
of  the  lips  large  and  didinft.  In  thefheep  Cuvier  reckons 
feven  of  them  ; orbicularis,  deprefor  labii  inferioris,  buccinator , 
a very  large  •zygomatic its,  the  levator  anguli  oris,  a nafalts  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  a fubcutan.  ous  expanjion  of  fibres  arifing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit,  and  fpreading  over  the  bucci- 
nator. 

In  the  horfe,  in  addition  to  thefe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  lad,  there  are  the  levator  labii  fuperioris  ; the  pyra- 
midalis  of  Bourgelat,  or  JuprdmdxiHo-nafalis  magnus  oi  Gi  ;•  d ; 
a peculiar  muicle  for  railing  the  angles  of  the  lips,  and  a fhort 
mufcle  to  each  lip,  that  are  called  by  Bourgelat  medius  fu- 
perior,  and  medius  inferior.  It  is  unneceflary  to  give  any  de- 
tailed account  of  thefe  at  prefent,  as  they  are  mentioned 
again,  and  are  delcribed  under  the  Anatomy  of  the  horfe  in 
this  dictionary. 

Thefe  animals  require  an  extenfive  and  varied  action  of  the 
lips  as  organs  of  inallication,  but  the  form  of  their  face  in 
other  refpefts  prevents  their  having  much  exprefiion  of 
countenance. 

The  mufcles  of  the  nofe  are  fubjeft  to  confiderable  variety 
in  mammalia.  In  the  monkey  they  appear  to  have  their  place 
fupplied  by  the  fubcutaneous  mufcle  already  mentioned. 

In  the  digitigrada,  of  which  we  take  the  dog  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  levator  labii  fuperioris  aleeque  neft  is  lpread  over 
the  whole  cheek,  in  a manner  fimilur  to  the  fubcutaneous 
mufcle  of  the  monkey. 

When  the  cartilages  of  the  nofe  and  the  lips  are  prolonged 
together,  to  form  a fnout,  the  mufcles  have  a peculiar  form 
and  arrangement. 

In  the  mole,  the  mufcles  which  move  the  fnout  are  eight  in 
number,  fiiur  on  each  fide.  They  all  arife  from  above  the 
ears,  and  fend  off  each  a long  tendon  to  the  fnout.  The  two 
decpell  feated  of  thefe  mufcles  furnifh  the  tendons  to  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  fnout,  upon  which  they  unite  and  form 
a broad  aponeurofis  that  covers  it  for  fome  didance.  The 
two  tendons  that  belong  to  the  mod  fupcrficial  of  the  mufcles 
unite  in  a band  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  fnout.  All  the 
tendons  arc  ultimately  inierted  into  the  elaitic  flcfiiy  difk, 
which  terminates  the  cartilaginous  tube  of  the  fnout.  In 
addition  to  thefe  there  is  a fmall  mufcle  that  arifes  from  the 
alveolar  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  depreffes  the 
fqout.  There  are  annular  mufcular  fibres  furrounding  tliofe 


already  deferibed  : thefe  feem  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
orbicularis  oris. 

The  mufcles  of  the  fnout  in  the  hog  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  mole,  but  they  are  fhorter,  and  arife  from  different  places. 
The  fird  two  come  from  the  lachrymal  bone  : their  tendons 
do  not  unite.  The  next  four  arife  from  the  fuperior  jaw 
before  the  zygoma  ; the  two  lad  are  fmall,  and  arife  from 
the  offa  nafi  : their  tendons  are  not  joined.  There  is  alfo 
the  circular  mufcle,  as  in  the  mole. 

The  probofeis  of  the  elephant  is  moved  by  a veryr  compli- 
cated mufcular  apparatus,  of  which  the  bed  and  lated 
description  has  been  given  by  Cuvier,  in  the  additions  to  the 
£th  vol.  of  his  “ Anatomie  comparee.”  It  was  compofed 
from  the  di  deft  ion  of  two  elephants. 

He  divides  the  numerous  mufcles  found  in  this  organ  into 
two  principal  orders  j viz.  thofe  which  form  the  body,  or 
interior  part  of  the  trunk  ; and  thole  which  envelope  it.  ' The 
firlt  order  are  more  or  lefs  tranfverfe,  and  interfeft  the  in- 
tern. il  part  cf  the  probofeis  in  various  direftions.  ’The  fe- 
•cond  have  more  or  lefs  of  a longitudinal  courfe,  or  that  from 
the  bale  to  the  point  of  the  probofeis. 

Cuvier  again  divides  the  longitudinal  mufcles  into  anterior* 
pojlcrior,  and  lateral.  The  firjl  arife  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  os  frontis,  above  the  cartilages,  and  proper  bones  of  the 
nofe,  by  a large  femicircular  line,  which  defcends  on  each 
fide  as  far  as  before  the  orbits.  They  form  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  fafciculi,  which  all  defeend  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  are  contracted  by  tendinous  mterfeftions  oc- 
curring at  very  Ihort  didances.  The  pojlerior  divifion  of  the 
longitudinal  mufcles  arife  from  the  polterior  furface,  and  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  They  form  two  layers, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  a multitude  of  little  fafciculi, 
vvhfch  have  an  oblique  direction.  The  fibres  of  the  external 
layer  are  dircCted  from  above  downwards  ; thofe  of  the  in- 
ternal take  a contrary  courfe,  that  is,  from  without  inwards  ; 
and  the  fafciculi  of  the  two  layers,  when  they  meet,  form  a 
middle  line,  which  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  under 
part  of  the  probofeis  throughout  its  whole  length.  Finally, 
the  longitudinal  mufcles  that  make  the  lateral  divifion 
form  two  pairs,  of  which  the  one  is  in  fome  meafure  a con- 
tinuation of  the  orbicularis  oris,  or  it  might  perhaps  be  rather 
confidered  as  analogous  to  the  nafal  muicle  of  the  upper  lip 
it  comes  from  the  commidure  of  the  lips,  and  defcends 
between  the  anterior  and  pofterior  mufcles  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  probofeis  ; it  foon  divides  into  feveral  dips, 
which  are  inferted  obliquely  between  the  lateral  fafciculi  of 
the  inferior  mufcles.  The  fecond  lateral  mufcle  is  analogous 
to  the  levator  labii  fuperioris  ; it  arifes  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  orbit,  and  proceeds,  becoming  broader,  to  be  fpread, 
over  the  root  of  the  preceding. 

Blair  has  confidered  the  zygomatic  mufcle  as  a continua- 
tion of  the  fird  of  thefe  lateral  mufcles  ; and  becaufe  the 
derno-cleido  madoideus  is  attached  to  the  zygoma  alfo,  in 
confequence  of  the  want  of  the  madoid  procefs,  Blair 
thought  that  thefe  three  mufcles  were  but  one,  and  there- 
fore pretended  that  the  deprefforsof  the  probofeis  came  from 
the  dernum. 

The  ufe  of  the  longitudinal  mufcles  of  the  elephant's  trunk 
is  fufficiently  plain.  When  they  all  aft  together,  they 
Ihorten  the  whole  probofeis.  When  thofe  of  one  fide  aft,, 
the  trunk  is  bent  towards  that  fide.  The  divifions  and  ten- 
dinous interfeftions  of  the  anterior  longitudinal  mufcles, 
enable  the  animal  to  put  particular  parts  of  the  trunk  into  a 
contrafted  or  bent  date,  whild  other  parts  are  elongated* 
or  even  bent  in  a different  direftionj  and  thus  the  prodigious. 
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variety  of  forms  and  curvatures  that  this  wonderful  inftru- 
xnent  afiumes  can  be  accounted  for. 

Perrault  fuppofed  that  the  interior  tranfverfe  mufcles  pro- 
ceed as  rays  from  the  circumference  of  the  two  canals  to  the 
external  furface  of  the  trunk.  Cuvier  has  (hewn  this  to  be 
incorreft.  Thofe  of  the  anterior  part  proceed  nearly  like 
radii  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  ; in  the  region  of 
the  axis  behind  the  two  canals  there  are  fome  fafciculi  which 
pafs  direftly  from  right  to  left  ; thefe  are  furrounded  by 
others,  which  go  more  or  lefs  obliquely  to  the  circujmfercnce. 
It  is  eafily  perceived  that  the  firft  and  lall  tend  much  to  di- 
minilh  the  diameter  of  the  external  envelope  of  the  trunk, 
without  abridging  the  capacity  of  the  canals  ; but  when  the 
mufcles  of  the  region  of  the  axis  are  put  into  action,  they 
contrail  at  the  fame  time  the  canals  and  the  external  envelope. 
Thefe  laft  feries  of  mufcles  appeared  not  to  have  been  known 
by  Perrault ; and  Stukely  did  not  deferibe  them,  although 
lie  delineated  them  in  his  figure  of  the  elephant's  trunk. 

All  thefe  little  mufcles  which  form  the  body  of  the  pro- 
bofeis  are  very  diflinit  from  each  other,  and  terminate  each 
in  flender  tendons,  of  which  fome  pafs  through  the  layers  of 
the  longitudinal  mufcles  to  gain  the  external  envelope,  and 
others  go  to  be  inferted  into  the  membrane  of  the  canals. 
All  thefe  mufcles  are  imbedded  in  a cellular  tiffue  uniformly 
filled  with  a white  and  homogeneous  fat. 

The  tranfverfe  mufcles  are  evidently  the  antagonifls  of  the 
longitudinal,  and  in  contrailing  the  trunk  they  alfo  elongate 
the  whole,  or  parts  of  it,  according  to  the  animal’s  plea- 
fure. 

If  the  number  of  fhort  mufcles  be  reckoned  as  they  appear 
on  a tranfverfe  fedtion  of  the  probofeis,  and  if  the  breadth 
of  a line  which  is  more  than  their  thicknefs  be  allowed  for 
the  fucceeding  ones,  the  total  number  may  be  in  fome  de- 
gree calculated,  which,  when  added  to  the  number  of  fafci- 
culi compofing  the  longitudinal  layers,  will  amount,  Cuvier 
fays,  to  between  30  and  40,000.  The  llrength,  the  va- 
riety, and  the  delicacy  of  the  motions  of  the  elephant's  trunk, 
far  furpafs  thofe  of  any  other  organ  with  which  animals  are 
endowed,  and  are  fully  explained  by  the  mufculai  llrudlure 
above  deferibed.  The  aftonilhment  of  the  vulgar  in  feeing 
elephants,  that  are  exhibited  by  {how-men,  ufe  their  trunk  in 
the  manner  of  a hand,  arifes  from  their  conceiving  this  molt 
wonderful  inftrument  to  be  nothing  but  a common  prolonga- 
tion of  the  fnout,  which,  in  quadrupeds,  generally  is  a part 
incapable  of  performing  any  confiderable  motion. 

The  probofeis  of  the  tapir,  although  much  (horter  than 
that  of  the  elephant,  is  formed  upon  the  fame  plan.  The  lon- 
gitudinal mufcles  are  in  two  fafcicuh,  and  take  their  origin 
below  the  eye.  The  tranfverfe  mufcles  are  attached  to  the 
membrane  covering  the  tubes,  and  to  the  external  envelope, 
as  in  the  elephant;  but  the  tapir  has  an  additional  mufcle, 
fimilar  to  the  levator  tabii  fuperioris  of  the  horfe.  It  arifes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  and  unites  above  the 
noftrils  in  a common  tendon  with  the  fame  mufcle  of  the 
other  fide.  The  occipitofrontalis  in  the  tapir  alfo  fends  off  a 
tendon  to  the  bafe  of  the  probofeis,  which  is  thereby  ele- 
vated. 

The  mufcles  of  the  nofe  in  the  cloven- hoofed  quadrupeds 
are  two  on  each  fide.  They  arife  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  os  maxillare  fuperioris  above  the  anterior  molar  teeth. 
Two  of  them  are  fuperior,  and  two  inferior;  the  firft  fend 
off  each  two  tendons,  one  to  the  upper  edge,  and  the  other 
to  the  pofterior  angle  of  the  noftril.  The  mufcles  divide 
each  into  three  portions ; they  arc  all  inferted  into  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  noftril. 


There  is  alfo  a mufcle  for  deprefiing  the  nofe  ; it  is  fituated 
anteriorly. 

The  mufcles  which  operate  upon  the  nares  of  the  folipeda 
are  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  preceding  tribe. 
The  falfe  noftril  is  dilated  by  a mufcle  which  veterinary  ana- 
tomifts  have  called  the  pyramidalis.  It  arifes  from  the  upper 
jaw,  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  zygoma,  by  a fmall  tendon. 
Its  flefliy  part  becomes  broader,  and  expanded  upon  the 
convexity  of  the  falfe  noftril,  and  in  the  orbicularis  oris. 
There  is  another  mufcle  fituated  above  the  preceding.  It 
arifes  from  the  maxillary  bone  near  to  the  notch  of  the 
olfeous  part  of  the  nares ; it  penetrates  into  the  fold  placed 
between  the  bone  and  the  falfe  noftril,  and  is  inferted  into  a 
cartilaginous  produdlion  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
The  femilunar  cartilage  is  made  to  approach  the  feptum,  and 
the  noftril  is  dilated  by  a mufcle  which  is  common  to  both 
noftrils.'  This  is  the  tranfverfalis  of  Bourgelat.  It  appears 
to  be  an  exteniion  of  the  orbicularis  oris.  Superiorly  there 
are  fome  fibres  which  arife  from  the  nafal  bone,  and  are  in- 
ferted into  the  fuperior  convexity  of  the  falfe  nare« ; thefe 
are  the  brevis  of  Bourgelat.  There  is  another  mufcle  called 
maxillaris  by  Bourgelat,  which  arifes  from  all  the  anterior 
part  of  the  forehead,  proceeds  obliquely  downwards,  and 
divides  into  two  branches.  The  external  pafies  over  the  py- 
ramidalis, is  intermixed  with  it,  and  is  inferted  in  the  exter- 
nal convexity  of  the  falfe  noftril. 

The  levator  labii  fuperioris  alfo  a£ls  upon  the  noftrils  : it 
arifes  from  the  lachrymal  bone.  Its  tendon  unites  with  the 
one  of  the  other  fide,  to  form  an  aponeurefis,  which  covers 
the  end  of  the  nofe,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  lip. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  external  car  in  quadrupeds 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  man.  In  the  defeription 
which  Cuvier  has  given  fi<om  the  horfe,  Jheep,  rablit,  and 
dog,  he  reckons  twenty-one,  .fome  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
certain  quadrupeds  only.  He  divides  them  into  four  claflcs ; 
ift.  Thofe  which  pafs  from  the  head  or  neck  to  the  third 
cartilage  of  the  ear  of  quadrupeds,  which  he  has  called  the 
fculum.  The  2d  are  thofe  which  arife  from  fome  of  the 
parts  of  the  bead,  or  the  cervical  ligament,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  concha  or  its  tube.  The  3d  clafs  contains 
mufcles  which  unite  the  feutum  to  the  concha,  or  to  the 
tube  of  the  ear.  The  4th  clafs  conlifts  of  thofe  that  extend 
from  one  part  of  the  concha  to  another. 

In  the  firft  clafs  there  are  three  mufcles : the  vertico- 
fcutalis,  the  jugofcutalis,  and  the  ccrvicofcutalis.  The  firft 
comes  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  draws  the  ear  up- 
wards and  inwards.  The  fecond  arifes  from  the  zygoma, 
and  draws  the  ear  forwards  and  a little  upwards : it  is 
wanting  in  the  hare  and  fheep.  The  third  comes  from  the 
cervical  ligament,  and  makes  the  one  ear  approach  the  other 
pofteriorly  : it  is  peculiar  to  the  dog  and  rabbit. 

The  fecond  clafs  contains  fever al  mufcles. 

1.  The  vertico auricularis  arifes  from  the  vertex  of  the 
head,  and  is  inferted  on  the  concha,  which  it  elevates  and 
approximates  to  the  other : it  is  peculiar  to  the  horfe  and 

2.  The  fupercilio-auricularis  takes  the  place  of  the  pre« 
ceding  in  the  hare  and  dog.  It  arifes  from  the  fuperciliary 
arch. 

3.  The  cervico-auricularis  arifes  from  the  cervical  liga- 
ment, and  is  inferled  upon  the  concha,  which  it  pulls  back- 
wards and  to  the  other  fide. 

4.  The  occipito-auricularis  pafies  from  the  occiput  to  the 
concha,  which  it  draws  upward  and  backward  : it  is  not 
found  in  the  hare. 

5.  The  cirvico-tulalis  profundus  pafies  from  the  cervical 
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ligament  to  the  tube  of  the  ear,  which  it  draws  backwards : 
it  is  double  in  the  horfe , and  wanting  in  the  hare. 

6.  The  occipito-auricularis  rotator  arifes  from  the  occiput, 
and  terminates  in  the  concha,  near  its  tube : it  exifts  in  all 
long-eared  quadrupeds,  and  turns  the  ear  upon  its  axis. 

7.  The  parotido-auricularis  pafles  from  the  parotid  gland 
to  the  concha,  near  the  tragus : it  depreffes  the  ear,  and  is 
a mufcle  conftantly  found. 

8.  The  jugo-auricularis  goes  from  the  zygoma  to  the 
concha  : it  is  large  in  the Jheep,  double  in  the  dog  and  horfe, 
and  does  not  exifl  in  the  hare 

9.  The  jugo-auricularis  profundus  arifes  from  the  poflerior 
part  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  inlerted  into  the  concha,  near  the 
tube  : it  fhortens  the  tube. 

10.  The  vertico-au ri cu  laris  rotator  goes  from  the  vertex  of 
the  head  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  concha,  Pear  the  tube  : 
it  rotates  the  ear,  fo  as  to  bring  the  hollow  part  forwards 
and  inwards. 

1 1.  The  vertico-auricularis  profundus  arifes  along  with  the 
preceding,  and  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  concha  neared 
the  tube,  which  is  inward  when  its  concavity  is  directed  out- 
ward : its  ufe  appears  to  elongate  the  tube  of  the  ear. 
Thefe  lad  two  mufc'cs  Cuvier  only  found  in  t he  horfe. 

The  third  clafs  contains  two  fuperficial  and  one  deep- 
feated  mufcle. 

r.  The  fcutalis  anterior  pafles  from  the  lower  edge  and 
anterior  angle  of  the  fcutum,  to  the  front  of  the  concha  : it 
turns  the  latter  on  its  axis,  and  dirc&s  it  upwards  and  for- 
wards when  horizontal.  It  does  not  exid  in  the  dogs  that 
have  hanging  ears. 

2.  The  fcutalis  poflerior  has  nearly  the  fame  origin  as  the 
preceding,  but  is  inferted  into  the  back  of  the  concha  : it 
raifes  the  concha.  The  hare  wants  this  mufcle. 

3.  The  fcutalis  rotator  is  deep-feated,  and  arifes  under 
the  fcutum,  and  terminates  behind  the  concha  next  the  tube  : 
it  rotates  the  concavity  of  the  concha  towards  the  earth,  and 
backwards,  when  it  is  horizontal.  This  mufcle  is  double  in 
the  hare. 

The  fourth  clafs  of  the  nvafcles  of  the  ear  do  not  exid  in 
the  Jhtep  ; and  there  is  only  one  of  them  in  the  horfe,  winch 
is  the  tragicus : it  contra&s  the  opening  of  the  external 
meatus.  It  is  found  in  the  dog  and  hare. 

In  the  hare  there  is  a mufcle  which  fhortens  the  tube  : it  is 
called  by  Cuvier  tubo-belicus. 

In  the  dog  there  is  a mufcle  analogous  to  thofe  on  the 
helix  in  the  human  fubjech  Cuvier  calls  it  plicatcr  auris. 

In  the  dog  and  horfe  there  are  fome  mufcular  fibres  upon 
the  back  of  the  concha,  analogous  to  the  tranfvcrfus 
auris. 

By  means  of  the  mufcles  above  defcribed,  quadrupeds  are 
enabled  to  give  almod  all  poflible  attitudes  to  the  external 
ear,  hefides  collecting  the  founds  which  approach  in  various 
directions.  The  external  ear  is  fometimes  employed  in  ex- 
prefling the  fenfations  of  animals : thus,  horfes  throw  back 
their  ears,  when  difpleafed  ; and  mod  quadrupeds  (hew  their 
fatisfa&ion  by  an  eredt  polition  of  thofe  parts. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  jaws  in  mammalia  are,  except 
in  fome  of  the  faltigrada,  the  fame  in  number,  and  bear  the 
fame  names  as  thofe  in  man.  They  differ  chiefly  with  refpedt 
to  their  relative  drength.  This  circumdance  has  been  in  a 
great  meafure  already  explained,  in  deferibing  the  form  and 
extent  of  the  bones  to  which  thefe  mufcles  are  attached. 

As  a general  obfervation,  it  may  be  dated,  that  the 
maffeter  and  pterygoid  mufcles  are  larged  in  the  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  and  the  temporal  in  the  carnivorous ■ 

In  the  ant-eaters the  pofition  of  the  maffeter  is  very  unfa- 


vourable to  its  a&ion.  The  tubercle  that  fupplies  the  place 
of  the  zygoma  is  anterior  to  the  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  to 
which  the  other  extremity  of  the  mafleter  is  affixed  ; confe- 
quently  the  fibres  of  the  mufcle  pafs  in  a dire&ion  contrary 
to  that  in  which  their  force  is  exerted. 

In  the  mus  typhlus,  the  temporal  mufcle  is  very  drong,  al- 
though it  is  thin  in  this  tribe  generally.  The  typhlus  has  it 
fo  much  extended  as  to  be  intermixed  with  the  one  of  the 
oppofite  fide,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

The  mole  has  the  temporal  mufcles  very  thick  and  elon- 
gated, fo  that  their  greated  extent  is  from  behind  forwards. 
They  touch  each  other  upon  the  crown  of  the  head. 

In  the  carnivorous  digitigrada,  efpecially  the  cat  genus, 
the  temporal  mufcles  have  fo  great  a bulk  in  every  di- 
re&ion, that  they  make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
head. 

An  additional  mufcle  on  each  fide,  for  raifing  the  lower 
jaw,  has  been  difeovered  in  the  cavy,  and  other  faltigrada, 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Meckel,  which  is  defigned  to  aid  thefe  ani- 
mals in  their  particular  mode  of  comminuting  their  food. 
This  mufcle  has  received  the  name  of  mandibulo-maxillaris . 
In  the  cavy  it  commences  as  a thick  mafs,  from  the  mod 
anterior  part  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone,  proceeds  back- 
wards and  downwards  acrofs  the  great  fub-orbitar  foramen, 
which  it  fills,  and  changes  there  into  a drong' tendon,  which 
defeends  to  the  lower  jaw,  to  be  inferted  on  the  outfide  of 
the  pterygoideus  exteraus  mufcle,  oppofite  the  fird  molar 
tooth,  that  is,  in  the  mod  anterior  part  of  the  canal,  in 
which  the  pterygoid  mufcles  are  inferted.  Thefe  mufcles. 
are  generally  fimilar  in  the  other  gnawing  quadrupeds  t they 
are  mufcular  throughout  in  the  rats,  in  whom  they  are  very 
drong.  Thea&iouof  the  mandibulo-maxillaris  mufcle  has 
a dire&  cffe&  upon  the  incifor  teeth,  or  upon  the  extremities 
of  both  jaws  ; and  hence  the  exidence  of  this  mufcle  in  thofe 
faltigrada  that  gnaw  hard  fubdanees-  The  mandibulo-maxil- 
lares  are  wanting  in  the  hare  and  marmot , which  live  on  foft 
herbs. 

The  digajlric  mufcle,  except  in  the  monley,  is  differently- 
formed  than  in  man.  The  name  of  mafomaxillaris,  impofed 
upon  it  according  to  the  modern  fyltem  of  nomenclature,  is 
peculiarly  proper.  It  generally  wants  the  middle  tendon, 
which  forms  it  into  a mufcle  with  two  bellies,  or  a digaf- 
tricus.  In  the  mandril  ( fimia  maimon),  the  tendons  of  the 
madoid  portions  of  each  fide  become  intermixed  above  the 
hyoides,  fo  that  thefe  two  portions  appear  to  make  a digaf- 
tric  mufcle. 

In  the  digitigrada  this  mufcle  has  but  one  belly,  and  it  is 
inferted  into  a procefs  at  the  poderior  angle  of  the  branch, 
of  the  jaw. 

In  the  faltigrada  there  are  two  portions- 

This  mufcle  is  wanting  in  the  ant-eaters  and  armadillor.- 
Thefe  animals  have  its  place  fupplied  by  a long  flendei- 
mufcle,  that  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  fter- 
num,  and  is  inferted  at  the  inferior  and  middle  part  of  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  mufcle  is  called  by  Cuvier 
the  flerno-maxillaris . 

In  the  floths  the  digaftric  is  conne&ed  with  the  J2erno~- 
hyoideus  mufcle. 

The  ox  has  the  middle  part  of  this  mufcle  covered  above 
and  upon  the  internal  edge  by  an  aponeurofis,  which  gives, 
attachment  to  a fquare  mufcle,  that  extends  from  one  di- 
gadric to  the  other. 

The  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides  exhibit  no  very  driking  pe- 
culiarities, except  in  fome  of  the  edentata. 

The  ferno-hyoidei  mufcles  in  the  lion  arife  fo  far  within, 
the  fteruum  as  the  third  piece  compoling  that  bone.  In  thet 
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fral  the y arife  from  the  firft  ribs,  and  are  ftrengthened  by  a 
flip  from  the  little  tuberolity  of  the  humerus,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  rmo-hyoideus . The  fternum  is  narrow  in  thofe 
animals,  to  which  Cuvier  afcribes  the  fterno-hyoideus  as 
having  an  unufual  origin. 

The  ferno  and  omo-hyoideax  mufclcs  are  incorporated,  and 
make  a very  large  mulcle  in  the  dolphin. 

The  Jly/o-hyoidcus  is  only  perforated  by  the  digaftric  mufcle 
in  the  monkey,  as  in  man. 

In  the  paca  the  Jlylo-hyotdeus  is  wanting  : the  dyloid  bone 
is  not  connected  with  the  cranium  ; and  ihe  middle  portion 
of  the  digadricus  adheres  firmly  to  the  body  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

The  mylo-hyoideus  is  an  active  mufcle  in  bringing  forwards 
the  hyoides,  when  this  bone  is  placed  far  back,  and  the  jaw 
is  much  elongated. 

The  ppfition  of  the  os’hvoides  being  fo  near  the  fternum 
in  the  ant-eaters,  the  mufcles  which  act  upon  it  have  many 
peculiarities.  There  is  a very  fmall  mufcle  w'hich  is  analo- 
gous to  the  fylo.-hyoideus : it  arifes  from  the  middle  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  llyloid  bone;  it  defcends  inwards  and 
backwards,  to  be  united  to  the  edge  of  the  genio-hyoideus. 
The  mylo-hyoideus  is  neceflarily  very  long  : it  does  not  touch 
the  os  hyoideus,  but  its  laft  fibres  afcend  to  the  bafe  of  the 
ftyloid  bone,  to  which  they  are  affixed ; and,  more  an- 
teriorly, fome  of  thefe  fibres  even  afcend  to  be  inferted  into 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  middle  cervical  vertebrae. 
Thofe  which  precede  the  laft  mentioned  are  inferted  more 
internally,  into  the  memhrane  of  the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  only  the  portion  correfponding  to  the  two  anterior 
thirds  of  the  jaw,  that  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  that  bone. 
There  is  r.o  middle  tendinous  line  in  this  mufcle,  and  all  its 
fibres  are  tranfverfe  in  their  direction.  The  genio-hyoideus  i3 
a fingle  mufcle  : it  is  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  chin  by  a 
very  thin  tendon,  which  extends  to  the  oppofite  angles  of 
the  jaw,  accompanying  the  middle  of  the  mylo-hyoideus  : its 
fleffiy  part  commences  there.  It  is  very  thill  throughout, 
and  is  at  Srft  narrow,  but  it  afterwards  enlarges,  and  then 
is  compofed  of  two  portions : it  contracts  again,  before  it 
is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  hyoides.  The  Jlerno-hyoidei 
mufcles  extend  upon  the  fternum,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
bone. 

In  the  echidna  the  mylo-hyoideus  is  attached  in  a great 
meafure  to  the  palatine  membrane  : the  molt  diitant  portion 
afeends  upon  the  Tides  of  the  occiput. 

In  the  ornithorhynebus  the  mylo-hyoideus  has  a tendinous 
line  in  the  middle,  from  which  the  mufcular  fibres  depart  on 
each  fide,  and  proceed  obliquely  from  behind  forwards,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  inferior  border  of  the  jaw.  There  is  a 
fecond  portion  of  this  mufcle,  which  appears  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  genio-hyoideus  in  this  animal.  Its  fibres  depart 
from  the  hyoides  and  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  and  advance 
more  obliquely  outwards,  as  far  as  the  moft  diftant  part  of 
the  branches  of  the  jaw,  to  the  lower  edge  of  which  they  are 
attached.  The  Jlerno-hyoideus  is  prolonged  upon  the  fter- 
num,  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  both  in  the 
echidna  and  ornithorhynebus.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
ufe  of  the  extenfion  of  the  mufcle  in  the  latter  animal.  In 
the  echidna  and  the  ant-eaters  it  is  fubfervient  to  the  motions 
of  their  tongue. 

The  mufcle  called  by  Cuvier Jlylo-maJloideus  is  peculiar  to 
mammalia,  iu  which  it  appears  to  exilt  pretty  regularly.  It 
is  a fmall  mufcle,  arifes  from  the  external  furface  of  the  maf- 
toid  procefs,  and  is  inferted  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the 
temporal  end  of  the  ftyloid  bone.  When  the  ftyloid  bone, 
as  ill  the  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds,  has  an  angle  prolonged 


pofteriorly,  this  mufcle  is  inferted  into  it,  and  moves  the  fty- 
loid bone  as  a lever,  and  brings  its  lower  end  upwards  and 
outwards.  When  the  ftyloid  bone  is  not  attached  to  the 
cranium,  this  mufcle  ferves  to  fufpend  it. 

In  the  paca , the  Jlylo-maJloideus  feems  to  form  a part  of 
the  digaftric,  with  which  it  defcends  to  the  os  hyoi  es, 
and  is  afterwards  extended  upon  the  fides  of  the  pharynx, 
by  which  it  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Jlylopharyngeus. 

In  the  digiti^rada,  there  is  another  additional  mufcle:  it 
is  thin,  flat,  and  fills  up  a part  of  the  interval  of  the  two 
horns  of  the  os  hyoides  of  the  fame  fide. 

The  mufcles  of  the  pharynx  refemble  thofe  of  man  fo  much, 
that  a deferip' ion  of  them  becomes  unneceftary. 

There  is  a pharyngeus  preprius  in  the  elephant,  bear,  & c. 
which  h is  been  already  mentioned. 

The  fylo-pharyngeus  has  fome  peculiarity  of  direction  and 
effeCl,.  in  confequence  of  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  pha- 
rynx. It  defcends  a’moft  perpendicularly  from  the  ftyloid 
procefs,  or  bone,  upon  the  upper  lurface  or  fides  of  the  pha- 
rynx, and  it  is  only  after  it  has  palled  under  the  conftriclor 
mufcles  that  it  proceeds  backwards  along  the  pharynx.  Its 
operation  is  rather  to  dilate  the  bag  of  the  pharynx  than  to 
bring  it  forward*. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  mufcular  ftnnfture  of  the  tongue 
are  already  noticed  in  the  firft  part  of  this  article,  where  that 
member -is  described  as  an  organ  of  maftication. 

The  fubcutaneous  mufcles  are  much  more  remarkable  in 
quadrupeds  than  the  human  fuojedt.  In  the  latter,  they 
are  weak,  and  confined  to  particular  places;  but  in  the 
former,  almoft  the  whole  of  the  ficin  can  be  moved  ; and 
in  thole  fpecies  that  roll  themfelves  up  when  they  are  in 
danger,  the  fubcutaneous  mufcles  are  of  great  magnitude, 
and  somplicated  in  their  arrangement. 

The  cut  an  "us  or  latiffimus  colli,  ( thoraco-facialis  of  Cuvier) 
is  inconliderabie  in  many  quadrupeds.  It  is  intermixed  with 
fome  mufcular  fibres  that  lie  under  the  Ikin  of  the  face  in 
the  monkey  kind,  as  already  obferved.  In  the  marmot,  this 
mufcle  has  another  placed  under  it,  which  is  thicker,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  fide  of  the  head,  and  to  the  face  and  fnout. 

There  is  a cutaneous  mufcle  upon  the  abdomen,  and  under 
the  flein  of  the  thighs  of  quadrupeds,  which  is  inferted,  along 
with  the  peftoralis  major,  into  the  humerus  by  one  or  two 
tendons.  Belides  acting  upon  the  flein  of  the  lower  fur- 
face of  the  body,  it  concurs,  with  the  aftions  of  the  pecIoraL 
mufcle,  in  bringing  the  arms  inwards,  and  in  the  true  quad- 
rupeds is  a mufcle  of  progreffion,  by  affifting  to  move  the 
body  forwards  upon  the  anterior  extremities.  Cuvier  gives 
the  name  of  dermo-humeralis  to  this  mufcle.  In  the  racoon 
it  is  attached  to  the  prepuce,  which  it  retradls.  Whire  it 
Covers  the  belly  of  this  animal,  it  is  very  thin.  In  the 
marmot  this  mulcle  covers  the  back  as  well  as  the  under 
lurface  of  the  body  : it  is  inferted  into  the  arm  by  two 
tendons  ; the  one  with  that  of  the  latiffimus  dorfi  the 
other  with  the  tendon  of  the  peCloralis  major. 

Thofe  animals  that  have  the  power  of  rolling  themfelves 
up,  poflefs  a number  of  curious  mufcles  for  the  purpofe. 
Thefe  are  the  moll  numerous  and  ftriking  in  the  hedge-hog. 

In  this  animal  there  is  a very  exteniive  fubcutaneous  muf- 
cle upon  the  back  of  the  body.  Its  fibres  adhere  clofely 
to  the  fleiu  of  the  back  and  the  ends  of  the  fpines.  The 
fliape  of  the  mufcle  is  oval : the  middle  of  it  is  thin,  and 
has  the  fibres  molTy  arranged  longitudinally  ; but  around 
the  edge  they  are  thick,  and  have  a circular  dire&ion,  and 
relemble  a Iphindter  mufcle. 

In  the  ordinary  pofition  of  the  hedge-hog , the  dorfal  muf- 
cle is  contracted,  and  entirely  carried  upo#  the  back  ; but 
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when  the  creature  is  coiled  up,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  mufcle  are  fo  much  relaxed,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
extended  over  the  top  of  the  head,  the  tail,  and  poflerior 
legs  ; after  which  the  fphin&er  or  marginal  fibres  are  put  in 
aAion,  by  which  the  whole  body  is  inclofed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
round  bag. 

There  arc  fevcral  fmall  diftintt  mufcles  which  ferve  to 
conned!  this  flefhy  oval  expanfion  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  which  contribute  to  bring  the  head  and  limbs 
into  their  proper  polition,  after  they  have  been  doubled  up 
by  the  mufcles  fituated  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  body. 
Two  pair  of  thefe  mufcles  arife  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  oval  mufcle.  They  are  inferted  into  the  nafal  and 
intermaxillary  bones,  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  nofe. 

One  pair  of  mufcles  arifes  from  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
oval  expanfion  ; they  are  broad,  pyramidal,  and  inferted  by 
tendon  into  the  fides  of  the  tail,  near  its  end. 

There  are  three  dillinft  portions  of  mufcles  under  the 
flein,  upon  the  lower  furface  of  the  body.  The  firfl  cor- 
refponds  to  the  cutaneus  colli  : it  arifes  from  the  top  of 
the  flernum,  and  is  inferted  behind  the  ears.  The  fecond 
is  poflerior  to  this ; it  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  ller- 
num  ; it  paffes  over  the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  oval  or  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  back.  Thefe  two 
mufcles,  with  their  fellows  of  the  oppofitc  fide,  produce  the 
figure  of  two  cones,  having  their  points  turned  backwards, 
and  the  one  being  received  into  the  bafe  of  the  other.  The 
third  mufcle  covers  with  its  fellow  the  furface  of  the  ab- 
domen. It  is  attached  to  the  tail,  the  top  of  the  thighs,  the 
arm,  and  the  dorfal  mufcles,  by  fo  many  diftindl  flips  or 
divifions.  This  mufcle  is  analogous  to  the  dermo-humeralis 
of  other  quadrupeds. 

There  are,  befidcs  thofe  already  deferibed,  fome  deep- 
feated  mufcles  fituated  under  the  great  oval  one  of  the  back. 
One  arifes  from  the  pollerior  edge  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus,  and  proceeds  backwards  to  be  loft  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  orbicular  mufcle.  Another  arifes  from  the  laft 
cervical  vertebra;,  and  is  alfo  inferted  into  the  orbicular  muf- 
cle. Underneath  the  great  oval  mufcle  there  is  a thin  layer 
of  tranfverfe  fibres : the  anterior  ones  are  attached  to  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  and  the  poflerior  to 
the  external  procefs  of  the  ventral  or  dermo-humeralis 
mufcle. 

When  the  orbicular  mufcle  is  entirely  contracted,  and  car- 
ried upon  the  back  of  the  hedge-hog,  it  ferves  as  the  fixed 
attachment  of  the  mufcles,  which  go  from  it  to  the  head, 
neck,  and  tail  ; and  thefe  parts  are  confequently  raifed  or 
fuftained  by  them  ; but  when  the  animal  wifhes  to  roll  itfelf 
up,  it  relaxes  the  orbicular  mufcle,  and  puts  into  operation 
the  flexors  of  the  head  and  limbs,  by  which  they  become 
fixed  points,  and  all  the  llraight  mufcles  connected  with 
the  oval  or  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  back  are  enabled  to  adl 
upon  it,  and  fpread  it  over  the  body  ; and  when  the  latter 
is  brought  over  the  head  and  tail,  the  margin  of  it  contracts 
feparately  from  the  reft,  by  which  even  the  head  and  feet 
of  the  animal  are  completely  inclofed.  The  connection 
which  the  great  oval  mufcle  has  with  the  roots  of  the 
fpines  of  the  Ain,  puts  the  fpines  into  a ftate  of  erection 
in  different  directions,  which  renders  the  animal  unaffailable 
at  every  point.  See  Himly’s  account  of  the  rolling  up  of 
hedge-hog , printed  at  Brunfwick,  1801,  4to. 

The  mufcles  that  aCt  immediately  upon  the  ribs  have  no  pe- 
culiarities in  mammalia  worth  remarking. 

The  abdominal  mufcles  are  longer  and  narrower  in  mam- 
malia than  man.  This  depends,  in  l'oine  degree,  upon  the 
difference  in  the  fliape  of  the  trunk,  but  not  entirely,  as 
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the  Jlraight  and  pyramidal  mufcles  are  generally  the  mod 
elongated.  In  many  of  the  digitated  quadrupeds  the  py- 
ramidales  are  wanting,  and  the  recti  extend  as  far  as.  die 
anterior  part  of  the  flernum. 

The  diaphragm  exhibits,  in  general,  no  difference  of  ftruc'- 
ture  in  mammalia  from  what  is  deferibed  in  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  it  has  in  the  bats  two  very  ftrong  crura, 
which  form  a kind  of  flefhy  feptum  placed  longitudinally 
on  the  fpine  within  the  abdomen. 

Thofe  animals  that  have  an  abdominal  pouch  for  con- 
taining the  mamma:  and  the  young  during  the  period  that 
they  are  fuckled  there,  have  two  additional  bones  attached 
to  the  pelvis,  as  already  mentioned.  Thefe  bones  are  moved 
by  two  mufcles,  long  fince  deferibed  by  Tyfon,  and  called 
by  him  triangulares.  Thefe  fibres  arife  in  different  directions 
from  the  fide  of  the  marfupial  bones  next  the  fymphyfis- 
pubis,  and  both  mufcles  unite  with  each  other,  in  the  middle 
of  the  interval,  between  the  two  bones,  by  mean£  of  a ten- 
dinous line.  Thefe  mufcles  fuftain,  elevate,  and  approxi- 
mate the  marfupial  bones,  in  doing  which  they  are  aflifted 
by  the  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  likewife  connected 
with  thefe  bones.  The  mufcles  which  move  the  head  upon 
the  fpine,  and  the  different  vertebrae  upon  each,  other,  ex- 
hibit but  few  deviations  from  the  ftruCture  deferibed  iu 
man,  that  are  worthy  of  remark. 

In  moll  mammalia,  the  obliquus  capitis  inferior , and  the 
reflus  capitis  pojlicus  major , are  much  larger  than  in  man,  in 
proportion,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  two  firft. 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  being  greater.  The  monkey  and  ceta- 
ceous tribes,  however,  form  exceptions  to  this  obfervation. 

The  biventer  cervicis  is  commonly  not  divided  by  tendon 
into  two  bellies  : the  new  name  of  trachclo-dorfalis  given  to 
it  by  Cuvier  is  particularly  proper.  In  the  digitigrada  it- 
is  interfered  by  tranfverfe  tendons  throughout.  It  is  quite 
diftinCt  from  the  complexus , although  it  lies  upon  it.  The 
horfe  has  thefe  two  mufcles  joined  together  at  the  upper 
part. 

The  fplenius  is  larger  in  mammalia  than  in  man,  and  is 
particularly  ftrong  in  the  mole.  In  thofe  that  have  the  li- 
gamentum  nuchae  elevated  above  the  vertebrae,  the  fplenius 
colli  is  inferted  into  it.  There  is  no  part  of  the  mufcle 
inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
in  the  digitigrada . 

The  mufcles  of  the  dorfal  fpine  conform  ftill  moreclofely 
in  general,  than  thofe  of  the  cervical,  to  the  plan  obferved 
in  man.  In  the  bat , however,  thefe  mufcles  are  nearly 
obliterated. 

The  mufcles  of  the  tail,  in  almoft  all  mammalia,  are  larger 
and  more  complicated  than  they  are  in  man,  but  in  parti- 
cular fpecies  they  are  very  remarkable  for  their  number, 
or  their  ftrength.  Cuvier  has  reckoned  eight  pair  of  muf- 
cles in  mammalia,  but  if  the  portions  of  which  thefe  are 
compofed  be  counted  in  any  of  the  long-tailed  fpecies,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  vaftly  numerous.  Mery  dated  that  he 
met  with  280  caudal  mufcles  in  a prehmfile-tailed  monkey : 
The  cetacea  have  the  mufcles  of  the  tail  fo  large  as  to  give, 
to  thefe  animals  the  figure  of  fifties.  The  leaver  has  the 
flexor  mufcles  of  the  tail  prodigioufly  ftrong,  in  order  that; 
it  may  be  able  to  employ  that  member  in  the  manner  of  a 
trowel  for  plaftering  its  habitation.  The  kangaroo  has  the 
extenfors  very  ftrong,  as  the  animal  «fe3  the  tail  to  projeA' 
the  whole  body  from  the  ground  in  its  lingular  mode  of  pro* 
greffion  by  leaps. 

In  deferibing  the  caudal  mufcles  we  Aall  follow  Cuvier 
and  Vic  d'Azir. 

The  facro-toecygei  fuferiores  of  Cuvier,  or  Itmlofttpra* 
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caudales  of  Vic  d’Azir,  are  fituated  upon  the  upper  fide  of 
the  tail.  They  arife,  by  flelhy  flips,  from  the  three  or  four 
laft  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  facrum,  and  from  thofe  caudal 
vertebrae  that  have  procefies.  Small  tendons  pafs  off  from 
the  common  mafs  oppofite  to  the  flelhy  digitations.  The 
firft  tendon  is  the  fhorteft,  and  is  inferted  into  the  bafe  of 
the  firft  caudal  vertebra.  The  fecond  tendon  to  the  next 
vertebra,  and  fo  on  to  the  end.  There  are  thirteen  of  thefe 
tendons.  They  enter  ligamentous  grooves  or  fheaths,  which 
are  connected  together  by  a ligamentous  web  that  inclofes 
them  in  a fort  of  cafe.  Thefe  mufclcs  have  the  effedt  of  di- 
redlly  railing  the  tail. 

The  intetfpinales  ( ' fpinales  obliqui  of  Cuvier,)  ( lumbo-facro - 
coccygei  of  Vic  d'Azir),  Ihould  be  conlidered  as  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  inter-fpitial  mufcles  of  the  back.  They  co- 
operate with  the  laft  defcribed  in  the  elevation  of  the  tail. 

There  are  four  pair  of  mufcles  for  deprefling  the  tail. 

The  iTio-fub caudales  ( i/io-coccygei  of  Vic  d’Azir)  arife 
from  the  internal  part  of  the  ileum ; form  two  long  flelhy 
mafles  in  the  pelvis  ; and  are  inferted  into  one  of  the  V lhaped 
bones  of  the  under  furface  of  the  tail.  Sometimes  they  are 
inferted  between  the  fifth  and  fixth  of  thefe  bones,  at  others 
between  the  feventh  and  eighth. 

The  fqcro-fubcaudales  ( facro-coccygei  inferior  ce  of  Vic 
d’Azir)  refemble  exactly  the  facro-coccygei  fuperiores,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  placed  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  tail. 
They  arife  from  the  facrum,  and  from  the  tranfverfe  precedes 
of  the  fuperior  caudal  vertebrae.  Their  tendons  are  long 
and  numerous,  and  inclofed  in  a fheath,  like  thofe  of  the 
facro-coccygei  fuperiores.  They  begin  in  the  long-tailed 
fpecies  to  be  inferted  into  the  feventh  caudal  vertebra, 
and  fo  on. 

Thefe  mufcles,  with  the  fuperior  coccygeal,  operate  upon 
the  tail,  even  to  its  point,  and  have  exactly  the  oppofite 
effects  of  each  other.  They  are  particularly  employed  in 
all  the  more  delicate  motions  of  the  tail. 

The  fubcaudales  of  Cuvier  ( intcr-coaygei  of  Vic  d’Azir) 
are  fituaied  under  the  middle  of  the  tail.  They  arife  at 
the  articulation  of  the  firft  and  fecond  caudal  vertebrae.  They 
are  firft  inferted  into  the  V fliaped  bone  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  fixth  vertebrae;  they  further  receive  little  flelhy  flips, 
which  gradually  diminifh,  and  go  on  to  be  inferted  into 
the  bafe  of  each  bone  of  the  tail. 

The  pubo-fulcaudales  of  Cuvier  (pubo-coccygeio  f Vic  d’Azir) 
arife  broad  and  thin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis, 
and  proceed  to  terminate  in  points  which  are  inferted  into 
the  procefies  or  tubercles  at  the  bafe  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
vertebrae,  upon  the  inferior  furface  of  the  tail.  They  bring 
the  tail  clofe  to  the  body.  Thele  mufcles  are  wanting  in 
•the  racoon. 

There  are  two  mufcles  on  each  fide  of  the  tail  for  pro- 
ducing the  lateral  motions  of  it. 

The  ifchio-caudalis  of  Cuvier  ( ifchio-coccygeus  externus  of 
Vic  d’Azir)  arifes  from  the  internal  furface  of  the  ifchium, 
and  pafles  backwards  over  the  tranfverfe  procefies  of  the  tail. 
In  the  racoon,  it  is  inferted  in*o  the  feven  caudal  vertebrae 
that  fucceed  the  third,  by  feven  flelhy  digitations.  In  the 
cpo/fum,  into  the  four  firft  vertebrae  of  the  tail.  In  the 
dog,  it  is  a mere  flip  of  flelh,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fourth 
vertebra. 

The  inlerlranfverfalis  pafles  from  one  tranfverfe  procefs 
to  the  other  on  each  fide,  as  far  as  they  go.  This  mufcle 
is  fimilar  to  the  one  of  the  fame  name  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  fpine. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  combined 
adtions  of  theft  mufcles,  or  their  contraftions  in  oppofition  to 


each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  tail,  are  capable  of  commu- 
nicating to  this  member  all  pofiible  diredtions.  The  effedts 
of  this  co-operation  are  ftrikingly  difplayed  in  the  tails  of 
certain  monlies,  marfupial  animals,  ant-eaters , 8c c.  in  which 
this  member  is  capable  of  performing  moft  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a hand. 

There  are  feveral  peculiarities  to  be  noticed  in  the  mufcles 
of  the  anterior  extremity , particularly  thofe  of  the  fhoulder 
and  upper  arm  of  quadrupeds. 

The  ferratus  major  has  not  only  the  digitated  attachments 
to  the  ribs,  but  to  fome  or  all  the  tranfverfe  precedes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae.  In  the  dolphin,  and  probably  in  all  setacea , 
this  mufcle  has  no  attachment  to  the  cervical  vertebrae  ; the 
greater  extent,  of  the  ferratus  major  appears  to  be  required 
for  progreflion  on  four  feet. 

The  pectoralis  minor  does  not  exift  in  the  digitigrade  and 
hoofed  quadrupeds.  Another  mufcle  fupplies  its  place  in 
the  horfe.  Thi?  is  untied  to  the  pedtoralis  major,  and  is  in 
part  inferted  into  the  humerus.  The  peftoralis  minor  of 
the  dolphin  is  narrow,  and  arifes  by  one  digitation  from 
near  the  top  of  the  fternum,  and  is  inferted  at  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  fcapula. 

The  levator  fcapulee  is  inferted  into  the  fpine  of  the  fca- 
pula  in  the  monkey,  the  digitigrade  and  faltigrade  quadrupeds. 
In  the  dog  and  bear  it  arifes  from  the  firft  cervical  vertebra 
only,  and  in  the  rabbit  from  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the 
caput,  and  has  been  called  by  Vic  d’Azir  acromio-baft llaris . 
In  the  Jheep  it  arifes  from  the  firft  cervical  vertebra,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula. 
The  levator  fcapula  is  wanting  in  the  horfe.  In  the  dolphin 
it  comes  from  the  firft  cervical  vertebra,  and  its  tendon  is 
fpread  over  the  whole  external  furface  of  the  fcapula. 

The  trapezius  and ferno-cleido  mafo'tdeus  are  generally  con- 
founded with  each  other,  or  with  fome  of  the  other  mufcles 
of  the  neck.  In  the  carnivorous,  and  thofe  faltigrade  quad- 
rupeds that  have  an  imperfect  clavicle,  the  clavicular  por- 
tions of  the  ferno-cleido  mafotdeus,  and  of  the  deltoides  and  of 
the  trapezius,  make  but  one  mufcle,  to  which  Cuvier  gives 
the  name  of  mafo-humeralis,  and  which  has  been  called  by 
other  anatomifts  communis  capitis,  pedoris,  and  brack'd.  The 
clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius  is  diftindt  from  the  fca- 
pular  portion  ; and  the  levator  fcapulx  pafles  between  them. 
In  the  bear,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  trapezius  is  again 
divided  into  two  mufcles,  one  of  which  fends  a tendon  to 
the  top  of  the  fternum.  In  the  Jheep,  there  is  a mufcle 
which  arifes  from  the  maftoid  procefs ; it  divides  into  two  ; 
one  goes  to  the  fternum  ; and  the  other  is  incorporated  with 
the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius  and  of  the  deltoid. 
In  the  horfe  there  is  a diftindt  fcrno-mafoideur,  but  the  cleido- 
mafoideus , levator  fcapida,  and  the  clavicular  portions  of 
the  trapezius  and  deltoid,  are  fupplied  by  one  mufcle,  which 
arifes  from  the  maftoid  procefs,  and  the  tranfverfe  precedes 
of  the  fuperior  cervical  vertebrae,  and  pafles  down  the  in- 
ternal fide  of  the  arm  to  be  inferted  inferiorly.  In  the 
dolphin,  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius  is  wanting : 
the  ferno-mafoideus  of  this  animal  is  very  ftrong,  and  there 
is  another  mufcle  external  to  it,  which  arifes  from  the  maf- 
toid procefs  alfo,  and  is  inferted  below  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 

There  is  a mufcle  of  the  fhoulder  apparently  peculiar  to 
the  rabbit : it  is  thin,  and  arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  clavicle. 

The  rbomboides  is  a larger  mufcle  in  quadrupeds,  in  pro- 
portion, than  it  is  in  man.  It  is  even  in  the  monkey  tribe 
extended  to  the  occiput.  The  portion  arifing  from  the 
fkull  is  diftindt  in  the  digitigrade  quadrupeds,  and  is  the 
1 1 mufcle 
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mufcle  which  has  been  called  the  levator  fcapula  magnus. 
This  portion  of  the  rhomboides  arifes  from  the  ligamentum 
nuchx  in  the  horfe , and  has  been  called  by  the  veterinary 
anatomifts  levator  fcapula  proprius.  The  rhomboides  has  no 
divifion,  and  is  a fmall  mufcle  in  the  dolphin . 

The  fubclavius  is  of  courfe  wanting  in  thofe  quadrupeds 
that  have  impeded  clavicles,  or  none. 

We  have  referved  the  account  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
fhoulder  in  the  mole  and  bat  for  feparate  confideration,  as 
the  motions  of  the  anterior  extremity  in  thefe  animals  are  fo 
very  peculiar. 

In  the  mole,  the  ferratus  major  is  extremely  large,  but 
Ample  in  its  form  ; it  arifes  from  only  the  laft  cervical  ver- 
tebra. The  trapezius  has  no  anterior  origin  ; there  are  only 
two  fafciculi  from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  polterior  angles 
of  the  fcapulas,  which  would  draw  thefe  bones  afunder,  if 
they  were  not  bound  together  by  a ftrong  tranfverfe  liga- 
ment. The  rhomboides  is  attached  pofteriorly  almoft  en- 
tirely to  this  traufvcrfe  ligament  of  the  fcapulae,  and  ante- 
riorly to  the  ofiified  ligamentum  nuchae.  The  chief  ufe  of 
this  mufcle  is  therefore  to  elevate  the  head.  The  mufcle 
correfponding  to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  rhomboides 
arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  head,  has  its  fibres  parallel  to 
the  ’cervical  fpine,  and  palfes  through  the  rhomboides,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  to  be  attached  to  the  tranfverfe  ligament  of 
the  fcapulae.  This  mufcle  operates  with  great  power  in 
railing  the  head,  which  is  a neceffary  exertion  to  the  mole 
in  burrowing.  This  animal  has  two  mufcles  to  the  clavicle : 
one  of  thefe  Cuvier  calls  fuperclavius : it  arifes  from  the 
firft  bone  of  the  ilernum  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  great 
head  of  the  clavicle.  The  other  arifes  lower  down  on  the 
fternum,  and  is  inferted  near  the  firft. 

In  the  bat,  the  ferratus  major  is  fituated  before  the  pedo- 
ral'u  minor.  It  is  only  attached  to  the  ribs,  and  i9  inferted 
into  the  inferior  and  external  edge  of  the  fcapula.  The 
fubclavius  is  very  large.  The  trapezius  arifes  from  the 
eleven  firft  dorfal  vertebrae,  and  is  inferted  into  the  triangular 
furface  of  the  cervical  angle  of  the  fcapula.  The  ma/loid 
mufcle  is  only  attached  to  the  fternum. 

The  mufcles  of  the  humerus  appear  all  to  exift  ir  mammalia, 
but  frequently  under  different  conditions  than  in  man. 

The  pcQoralis  major  is  commonly  compofed  of  feveral 
diftind  fafciculi,  or  portions.  In  thofe  fpecies  which  have 
not  a perfed  clavicle,  there  is  a portion  of  this  mufcle 
arifing  from  the  fternum,  and  inferted  into  the  linea  afpera, 
which,  with  the  portion  of  the  oppofite  fide,  makes  a com- 
mon mufcle  for  both  arms,  to  which  Cuvier  gives  the  name 
of  ambibrachialis  communis.  It  has  the  effed  of  crofting 
the  fore-legs.  In  the  Jhecp , there  is  a fecond  common 
mufcle,  which  paffes  from  the  fternum  to  the  ulna,  com- 
pletely inclofing  the  humerus  with  the  trunk.  It  is  defign- 
ed  to  crofs  the  fore-legs,  and  has  been  called  by  the  veteri- 
nary anatomifts,  in  the  horfe,  ambibrachialis  communis.  It 
fhould  rather,  perhaps,  be  confidered  a fubcutaneous  mufcle 
than  a portion  of  the  pedoralis  major.  In  the  bat,  the  pec- 
toralis  major  is  divided  into  three  diftind  mufcles.  The  laft 
lies  partly  under  the  firft.  This  is  inferted  into  the  great 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  humerus.  The  fecond  is  inferted 
above  the  firft,  behind  the  great  tuberple  ; and  the  third 
mufcle  terminates  upon  the  fpine  of  the  humerus.  Thefe 
mufcles  deprefs  the  wing  in  flying,  and  therefore  require  to 
be  very  ftrong. 

The  latifflmus  dorfi  of  the  bat  is  a flelhy  ftripe  from  the 
fpinous  tubercles  of  the  two  laft  dorfal  vertebrae. 

Th efupra  and  infrafpinatus  of  quadrupeds  have  a differ- 
ent relative  fize  to  each  other  than  in  man.  In  the  former. 


the  fuprafpinatus  is  the  larger  mufcle.  In  the  cetacea,  the 
mufcles  on  the  back  of  the  fcapula  are  nearly  obliterated. 

In  thofe  fpecies  that  want  the  clavicle,  there  is  only  the 
fcapular  portion  of  the  deltoides,  the  other  part  being,  as 
before  deferibed,  continued  into  the  trapezius.  There  is  a 
diitindion  of  two  parts  alfo  in  the  fcapular  portion,  tlie 
acromial  and  infra-fpinal.  In  the  horfe,  the  acromial  at- 
tachment is  wanting,  and  the  deltoid  having  the  fame  direc- 
tion as  the  infrafpinatus,  it  is  diltinguilhed  by  the  peculiar 
name  of  abduElor  longus  brack'd. 

The  coraco-brachialis  coufifts  of  two  parts  in  the  monkey , 
bear,  &c.  one  of  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
humerus.  In  the  bear,  the  inferior  portion  is  inferted  into 
the  external  condyle.  When  there  is  no  coracoid  procefs  of 
the  fcapula,  this  mufcle  arifes  from  a little  eminence  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  fcapula. 

In  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit , and  horfe,  the  biceps  arifes  by  one 
head,  and  is  unconneded  with  the  coraco-brachialis. 

In  the  bat,  there  is  no  coraco-brachialis  nor  teres  minor. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  humerus  are  of  an  extra- 
ordinary bulk  in  the  mole.  The  pedoralis  major  is  almoft 
as  large  as  the  pedoral  mufcles  of  birds.  It  confifts  of  fix 
portions : four  of  thefe  arife  from  the  fternum,  and  are  in- 
ferted into  different  points  of  the  humerus ; the  fifth  comes 
alfo  from  the  fternum,  and  covers  the  whole  furface  of  the 
humerus ; the  fixth  is  extended  from  one  humerus  to  the 
other.  The  latiffimus  dorfi  is  alfo  very  ftrong  ; it  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  teres  major  is  prodigioufly  ftrong. 
Upon  thefe  three  mufcles  chiefly  depend  the  rotation  and 
the  retradion  of  the  anterior  limbs  of  the  mole,  the  motions 
by  which  it  excavates  the  earth  with  fuch  extraordinary 
force  and  rapidity. 

The  fupinators  and  pronators  of  the  fore-arm  are  not 
found  in  thofe  fpecies  of  mammalia  which  either  have  the 
ulna  immoveable,  or  obliterated.  The  cat  and  dog  have  the 
fupinator  brevis,  but  not  the  longus.  The  rabbit  has  only 
the  pronator  teres. 

Monkies,  the  cat,  and  bear,  have  the  fame  number  of 
flexors  and  extenfors  of  the  carpus  as  the  human  fubjed. 
In  the  cloven  and  folid-hoofed  quadrupeds,  the  external  ra- 
dia/is  is  inferted  anteriorly  into  the  bafe  of  the  cannon 
bone,  which  it  extends ; this  is  the  extenfor  red  us  anticus 
of  Bourgelat.  The  radialis  internus  is- the  fexor  internus  of 
Bourgelat.  The  ulnaris  internus  is  the  flexor  obliquus  of  the 
fame  author ; it  is  inferted  into  the  bone  that  correfponds 
to  the  os  pf forme.  The  ulnaris  externus  is  inferted  likewife 
into  the  fame  bone,  and  is  called  by  Bourgelat  the  fexor 
externus.  The  mufcle  analogous  to  the  ulnaris  externus  in 
the  bat,  arifes  from  the  os  brachii,  and  from  the  radius  as 
far  as  its  middle.  Its  tendon  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
and  internal  part  of  the  carpus,  which  it  abduds.  The 
mufcle  correfponding  to  the  ulnaris  internus  arifes  from  a 
flefhy  portion  common  to  it,  and  the  other  mufcles  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  is  inferted  into  the  external  fide  of  the  firft 
phalanx  of  the  laft  finger.  It  adduds  the  carpus.  The 
adduftor  po/licis  has  the  fame  common  origin,  and  fends  its 
tendon  obliquely  acrofs  that  of  the  ulnaris  externus,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  internal  fide  of  the  carpus  at  the  bafe  of* 
the  thumb. 

The  extenfor  communis  digitorum  exifts  in  all  quadrupeds. 
Its  tendons  correfpond  to  the  number  of  fingers.  The 
portion,  which  merely  extends  the  little  finger  in  man,  is  of 
greater  fize,  fupplies  more  fingers,  and  is  more  diftind  in 
many  mammalia.  In  the  monkey  and  rabbit  it  has  two 
tendons,  and  fends  one  to  the  fourth  finger.  In  the  dog  arid 
bear  it  furnifhes  a tendon  alfo  to  the  third  and  middle  fingers. 
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The  rat  has  two  mufcles  in  place  of  this  divifion  of  the  ex- 
ten  for  communis.  In  the  cloven-footed  cattle  this  mufcle  ex- 
tends the  outer  toe,  and  the  cxtenfor  indicts  the  internal. 

There  are  two  mufcles  in  the  horfe : one  is  called  by 
Bourgelat  extenfor  lateralis,  and  by  La  Fofle  the  extenfor  of  the 
pajlern.  It  fends  the  tendon  to  the  fide  of  the  firlt  joint  of 
the  toe. 

The  other  mufcle  is  fituated  between  the  preceding,  and 
the  one  analogous  to  the  extenfor  communis,  of  which  it.  is 
confidered  by  fome  anatomifts  as  making  a part. 

The  indicator  has  two  tendons  in  the  monkey,  one  of  which 
goes  to  the  middle  finger  : this  mufcle  does  not  exift  in  the 
rabbit,  the  folid  and  cloven-footed  quadrupeds. 

The  extenfor  brevis  pollicis  is  not  found  in  the  cat,  dog,  bear, 
and  rabbit.  The  extenfor  longus  fends  a tendon  to  the  firtl 
finger  in  the  bear. 

The  flexor  longus  pollicis  is  wanting  in  the  monkey,  and  its 
place  fupplied  by  a fifth  tendon  from  the  flexor  profundus 
tommunis. 

In  the  dog , the  flexor  profundus  unites  with  the  flexor  pol- 
lieir,  and  the  latter  feparates  to  go  to  the  thumb.  The  flexor 
fublimis  fends  a tendon  to  the  thumb. 

In  the  cat,  the  flexor  profundus  con  lilts  of  five  did  inch  flips, 
and  fends  off  as  many  tendons.  The  fublimis  alfo  fends  a 
tendon  to  the  thumb. 

In  the  rabbit,  the  profundus  furnifhes  a tendon  to  the 
thumb,  but  the  fublimis  not. 

The  flexors  furnifh  fewer  tendons,  of  courfe,  where  there 
are  fewer  digiti  p for  inftance,  they  fend  ofF  but  two  in  the 
sloven-footed,  and  one  in  the  folid-hoofed  quadrupeds.  The 
bat,  which  has  fo  many  peculiarities  of  the  anterior  extremity, 
has  only  one  extenfor  of  the  digiti : its  fine  tendons  run  along 
the  back  of  each  of  the  elongated  fingers  that  fuftain  the 
membrane  of  the  wing,  to  the  extenfion  of  which  they  con- 
tribute. The  flexor  communis  aril’es  from  the  common  mafs 
of  mufcle  upon  the  infide  of  the  fore-arm  : its  delicate  ten- 
dons unite  with  the  jlexores  proprii  of  the  joints  of  the  wing. 
Thcfe  laft  mufcles  are  four  in  number  ; they  form  a flefhy 
mafs  where  they  arife  from  the  carpus  ; become  connedfed 
with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  communis,  and  are  extended  to 
the  ends  of  the  joints  ot  the  radii  of  the  wing.  Some  fnort 
fibres  arife  from  the  carpus,  and  are  inferted  into  the  root  of 
the  pollex. 

The  mufcles  of  the  fingers  are  obliterated  in  the  cetacea. 

The  mufcles  of  the  inferior , or,  more  properly,  poferior 
extremity,  that  arife  within  the  body,  are,  in  general,  iimilar 
in  man  and  mammalia.  The  pfoas  parvus  has  been  obferved 
to  be  wanting  in  the  rat. 

The  bat  wants  the  quadratus  lumborum,  pfoas  rnagnus,  iliacus 
in  tern  us,  pyriformis,  gemini,  obturator  internus,  and  quadratus 
femoris.  The  pfoas  parvus,  is,  however,  very  llrong  in  this 
animal,  and  its  aponeurofis  broad  ; the  pcSineus  and  obturator 
sxternus  arc  long  and  (lender.  The  pettineus  of  the  dog  fends 
-jts  tendon  to  the  lower  part  of  the  femur.  Quadrupeds,  in 
general,  have  the  pfoas  magnus  and  iliacus  more  elongated  in 
their  figure  than  they  are  in  man. 

There  is  a ftriking  difproportion  ill  the  gluteal  mufcles  of 
mammalia.  The  external,  called  in  man  gluteus  maximus,  is 
»n  all  quadrupeds  the  (mallei!  of  the  three.  In  the  horfe,  it 
is  little  more  than  an  aponeurotic  expanfion,  and  is  culled  by 
Bourgelat  the  gluteus  minimus.  The  diminilhed  iize  of  this 
mufcle,  proves  that  its  chief  ufe  in  the  human  fubjedf  is  to 
move  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh,  and  to  maintain  the  eredt 
pofition  of  the  body.  In  the  horfe , this  mufcle  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  thin  flefhy  head  from  the  facrum  and  back  of 
the  ileum,  another  thin  flip  from  the  top  of  the  ileum. 


The  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  are  found  much  larger  In 
proportion  in  quadrupeds  than  man.  The  medius  in  the 
horfe  is  very  large  : it  arifes  from  the  facrum,  all  the  mem- 
brane between  that  bone  and  the  ileum  and  ifehium,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  procefs  of  the  femur  that  Cuvier  has  been 
inclined  to  call  a third  trochanter.  This  mufcle  draws  the 
limb  backwards,  as  in  the  achon  of  kicking.  In  the  bat , the 
gluteus  minimus  defeends  almoit  perpendicularly  from  the  ileum 
to  the  femur.  This  animal  has  but  one  adductor  femoris,  or 
head  of  the  triceps  : it  goes  from  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubis 
to  the  femur,  about  one-third  from  its  top. 

The  fnape  of  the  thigh  is  rather  flat  in  the  true  quadrupeds, 
and  even  in  the  monkey  it  is  lefs  round  than  in  man.  The 
mufcles  are  thrown  forwards  and  backwards,  which  is  the 
mod  convenient  poiirion  for  progrefiion  on  four  feet.  The 
great  fize  of  the  mufcles  upon  the  internal  part  of  the  thigh 
ot  the  human  fubjedt  is  not  defigned,  as  anatomifts  generally 
Hate,  to  bring  the  leKs  together,  or  to  beftride  a horfe,  or,  iu 
cafe  of  (hipwrreck,  the  malt  of  the  veffel,  but  in  the  ordinary 
progrefiion,  on  two  feet,  to  transfer  the  weight  of-the  body 
from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

The  fartorius  and  gracilis  are  placed  upon  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thigh  in  the  digitigrade  and  faltigrade  quadrupeds.  The 
fartorius  is  called  in  the  horfe  addutlor  longus.  The  gracilis  is 
large  in  all  quadrupeds,  and  efpecially  in  the  hoofed  orders. 
It  is  called  by  Bourgelat  the  addutlor  brevis.  He  gave  the 
name  of  gracilis  to  the  mufcle  correfponding  to  the  femi-ten- 
dinofus. 

This  laft  mufcle,  and  the  femi-membranofus,  are  inferted 
into  the  tibia  by  a broad  aponeurofis,  lower  down  than  in  man, 
by  which  means  the  hind  legs  are  always,  in  a degree,  bent, 
a circumftance  favourable  to  progrefiion  on  four  feet,  but 
very  inconvenient  in  the  eredt  polition  of  the  body.  Even 
the  monkey  has  this  form  of  the  limb,  and  for  that  reafon,  as 
well  as  others,  cannot  ren  . n long  Handing,  without  fup- 
porting  itl’elf  by  the  anterior  extremities.  In  the  bat,  there 
is  one  mufcle  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  fartorius,  gra- 
cilis, femi-tendinofus,  and  femi-membranofus.  Ic  arifes  by 
two  portions:  the  on:  luun  the  fore-part  of  the  ileum, 
the  other  from  the  pubis  and  ifehium.  The  adductor 
femoris  pafies  between  them.  The  common  tendon  pro- 
duced by  thefe  two  mufcles  is  infert-.d  below  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  on  what  is  the  fore-part  of  the  leg  in  the  bat. 
This  mutcle  bends  the  leg.  There  is  but  one  mufcle  alio 
for  extending  it,  which  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
femur,  and  is  a (lender  tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the 
tibia. 

The  mufcles  compofing  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  much 
fmaller  in  mammalia  than  man,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  animals.  The  Joleus  arifes  from  the  head  ef  the  fibula  : 
it  is  peculiarly  flight  in  the  cloven  and  folid-hoofed  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  tibialis  anticus  is  inferted  into  the  anterior  furface  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  cannon  bone  in  thofe  quadrupeds  that 
have  this  bone. 

The  tibialis  pofiicus  ef  the  monkey  has  a large  fefamoid 
bone  in  its  tendon.'  In  quadrupeds  that  want  the  great 
toe,  the  tendon  is  inferted  into  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the 
lirft  toe,  which  it  abdudts  or  feparates  from  the  reft.  This 
mufcle  does  not  exift  when  there  are  cannon  bones. 

The  peroneus  longus  in  the  monkey  addudls  the  great  toe 
to  the  others.  The  other  peroneal  mufcles  of  the  monkey , 
and  of  the  quadrupeds  with  c'aws,  refemble  the  fame  mufcles 
of  the  human  fubjedt.  The  rabbit  however,  is  an  excep- 
tion. The  peroneus  medius  fends  a tendon  to  the  laft  toe  but 
one.  In  the  elovenfooted  order,  the  peroneus  longus  erodes 
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below  the  joint  of  the  cannon  bone  to  be  inferted  into  the 
firft  os  cuneiforme.  The  tendon  of  the  medius  extends  to 
both  the  toes,  and  the  peroneus  brevis  does  not  exift.  There 
is  only  one  peroneal  mufcle  in  the  horfe : its  tendon  joins 
that  of  the  extenfor  of  the  fingle  toe. 

The  planlaris  mufcle,  which  terminates  upon  the  os  calcis 
in  the  human  fubjed,  is  a ftronger  mufcle  in  mammalia  : it 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  Jlexor  brevis  digitorum  perforcitus  in 
quadrupeds.  It  is  continuous  with  the  plantar  fafcia  in  the 
monkey,  from  the  diffedion  of  which  animal  this  mufcle  pro- 
bably received  the  name  it  bears. 

In  the  wombat,  according  to  Nfr.  Brodie,  there  is  a peculiar 
mufcle  of  the  leg.  It  is  fituated  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula  throughout  their  whole  length.  The  fibres  have 
their  origin  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  fibula,  and  pafs 
obliquely,  inward  and  downward,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
oppofite  furfacc  of  the  tibia.  The  operation  of  this  mufcle 
is  to  bring  the  fibula  forwards,  and  produce  a degree  of 
rotation  on  the  tibia  which  turns  the  toes  inwards.  This 
mufcle  is  oppofed  in  its  adion  by  the  one  that  correfponds 
to  the  biceps,  and  which  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  fibula.  It  brings  the  toes  back,  into  the  ftraight 
line,  but  does  not  turn  them  outwards. 

There  are  feveral  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
flexos  mufcles  of  the  toes  in  the  monkey.  The  part  of  the 
Jlexor  brevis  that  goes  to  the  firft  toe  only  is  attached  to  the 
os  calcis.  The  fhort  flexors  of  the  great  and  little  toes 
refemble  that  of  the  human  fubjed.  The  Jlexor  pollicis 
longus  gives  a tendon  to  the  pollex,  or  great  toe,  and  two 
perforating  tendons  to  the  third  and  fourth  toes.  The 
jlexor  longus  digitorum  fupplies  two  perforating  tendons  to 
the  fecond  and  fifth  toes.  The  three  perforating  tendons 
of  the-  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes  do  not  come  from  the 
bone  of  the  heel,  but  have  their  flefhy  fibres  arifing  from  the 
Jlexor  longus  digitorum.  The  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  are 
united  together.  The  acceJJory  jlexor,  or  ninja  carnea,  has 
an  aponeurotic  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  jlexor  longus 
pollicis,  and  fends  a tlrong  tendinous  band  to  the  tendon  of 
the  jlexor  longus  digitorum. 

1'he  flexor  longus  pollicis,  when  there  is  no  great  toe,  has 
its  tendon  incorporated  with  that  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum, as  in  the  dog,  &c. 

*1  he  monkey  has  a long  abductor  of  the  great  toe  ; it  ‘is 
fituated  upon  the  inner  fide  of  the  extenfor  longus  pollicis. 

The  extenfor  pollicis  is  wanting  in  thofe  that  have  not  the 
great  toe,  fuch  as  the  dog  and  rabbit. 

In  the  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds,  the  inner  toe  has  an  ex- 
tenfor proprius,  which  reprefents  the  extenfor  pollicis.  This  is 
wanting  m the  horfe. 

The  quadrupeds  that  have  cannon  bones  in  place  of  meta- 
tarfa1,  have  the  mufcle  correfponding  to  the  jhort  extenfor  of 
the  toes  arifing  from  the  cannon  bone,  and  inferted  into  the 
tendon  of  the  long  extenfor. 

Plate  XI  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  exhibits  the 
mufcles  which  move  the  integuments  of  the  hed-e-hog. 
Fig.  I.  is  the  h dge  hog.  in  the  coiled  ftate,  and  covered  by 
the  orbicular  mufcle,  which  is  expofed  by  diffedion.  Fig.  2. 
ftiews  the  animal  in  the  relaxed  ftate  : a a is  the  orbicular 
mufcle  contracted,  and  carried  upon  the  back  ; b b,  its  mar- 
ginal part,  refembling  a fphinder  ; c , c,  two  mufcles  going 
from  the  orbicular  mufcle  to  the  top  of  the  head ; d,  the 
mufcle  of  the  left  fide,  which  is  one  of  another  pair  that  ex- 
tends from  the  orbicular  to  the  head  ; e,  e,  the  two  mufcles 
from  the  orbicularis  to  the  tail ; f,  part  of  the  mufcle  which 
correlponds  to  the  cutaneous  colli,  feen  going  to  be  attached 
behind  the  ears ; g,  a portion  of  the  mufcle  which  comes 
from  the  middle  of  the  ftenium  to  the  orbicularis ; h , the  ‘ 


cutaneous  mufcle  of  the  belly  ; i,  the  portion  of  the  fame 
mulcle  which  paffes  over  the  ihoulder  to  be  inferted  into  the 
humerus.  There  are  other  deep-feated  mufcles  which  con- 
ned the  orbicularis  with  the  body  and  neck,  that  are  con- 
cealed by  thofe  indicated  in  this  figure. 

Plate  XI.  andyf g.  3,  is  a portion  of  the  trunk  of  an  elephant , 
cut  in  different  directions,  in  order  to  expofe  its  ftrudure. 
A is  the  horizontal  fedion,  in  which  are  (hewn  the  little 
tranfverfe  mufcles,  a,  cut  crofs-ways,  and  fome  others  cut 
longitudinally  (as  indicated  by  b)  ; B is  the  vertical  fedion 
made  lengthways,  by  which  the  nafal  canal  of  the  left  fide 
at  C is  divided.  The  little  tranfverfe  mufcles  are,  by  this 
fedion,  cut  longitudinally  at  b,  and  tranfverfely  at  c'.  Some 
other  little  analogous  mufcles  are  (hewn  in  their  length  by 
d ; and  e points  out  the  longitudinal  mufcles  of  the  pro- 
bofeis,  which  antagonife  thefe  laft.  D is  the  vertical  fedion 
made  crofs-ways.  The  little  tranfverfe  mufcles  are  feen  in 
their  length,  palling  in  different  diredions,  with  refped  to 
the  axis  and  circumference  of  the  trunk,  but  always  tranf- 
verfely. They  are  fituated  within  the  longitudinal  mufcles 
of  the  trunk,  which  laft  are  feen  divided  crofs-ways  by  this 
fedion,  around  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  letters  f,f:  in  this  fedion  are  feen  alfo  many 
veifels  and  nerves  cut  crofs-ways.  Some  large  nerves,  with 
blood-veffels  accompanying  them,  are  fhewn  running  in  the 
diredion  of  the  fedion  A,  as  pointed  out  by  the  letter  g. 
C,  C,  are  the  two  nafal  canals  which  run  in  the  interior  of 
the  trunk,  fomewhat  nearer  the  lower  furface  than  the 
centie. 

Brain. — This  vifeus  is  formed  upon  the  fame  plan  in  man 
and  mammalia.  The  chief  differences  confift  in  the  figure 
and  fize  of  the  parts,  in  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  reft 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  to  the  entire  body. 

The  relation  with  refped  to  bulk,  between  the  brain  and 
the  whole  body,  lias  been  generally  confidered  as  determining 
the  degree  of  intelligence  poffeffed  by  an  animal.  That  the 
mental  charader  fliould  be  indicated  by  the  proportion  which 
the  organ  of  perception  bears  to  the  parts  which  exercife  the 
other  fundions  of  life,  leerns  to  be  almoft  felf-evident ; and 
is  conformable  to  common  opinion  and  obfervation,  with 
refped  to  theintelledual  powers  of  different  individuals  of  the 
human  fpecie3.  Neverthelels  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
fome  differences  mull  arife  from  the  age  and  the  degree  of 
fatnefs  of  an  animal,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  affed  ma* 
terially  the  powers  of  the  mind,  although  they  do  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

A comparifon  of  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  with  that  of 
the  cerebellum,  is  another  mode  employed  by  anatomifts 
for  afeertaining  the  degree  of  intelled  an  animal  enjoys,  and 
is  more  accurate  and  precife  than  the  preceding.  In  the  in- 
ferior claffes  of  animals,  the  diminution  of  the  cerebrum  in 
proportion  to  the  cerebellum  is  very  linking,  and  forms  a 
very  corred  index  of  the  gradations  of  intelled.  But  for 
the  purpofe  of  fixing  the  mental  rank  of  the  different  tribes 
of  mammalia,  it  is  bed  to  compare  the  brain  with  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  or  the  nerves  that  arife  in  the  cranium. 
This  may  be  done,  after  the  manner  of  Soemmerring  and 
Ebel,  by  meafuring  the  diameters  of  each  at  their  thickeft, 
part.  This  laft  mode  feems  to  Ihew,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, the  intelledual  endowment  of  the  different  genera  of 
mammalia,  except  in  the  whale  tribe,  which  have  the  brain 
fo  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  fame  rule 
alfo  ferves  to  correct  the  conclufions  that  would  be  drawn 
from  comparing  the  weight  of  the  brain  with  that  of  the 
whole  body,  in  fome  of  the  monkey  kind,  and  the  very  fmali 
quadrupeds,  which  have  as  large  a brain-  in  proportion  to 
their  body  as  man. 
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In  judging  of  the  capacities  of  animals,  we  fhould  care- 
fully diftinguilh  between  the  operations  of  intellect  and  of 
inflinCt.  Thefe  are  often  miftaken  for  each  other  in  animals, 
and,  we  believe,  are  more  frequently  confounded  in  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  than  people  in  general  are 
aware  of.  The  brain  is  the  feat  of  reflection,  and  of  ideal 
knowledge : the  nerves  and  organs  of  fenfe  are  but  its 

agents ; they  are  incapable  of  performing  any  intellectual 
operation  of  themfelves.  The  perfection  of  the  organs  of 
fenfation  determines,  however,  in  a great  degree,  the  in- 
Jlindive  faculties  of  animals,  independently  of  the  influence 
of  the  brain.  Indeed  the  intellectual  and  inftinCtive  powers 
are  found,  like  the  organs  upon  which  they  depend,  to  exifl. 
in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  each  other.  Man,  who  has  the  higheft 
mental  character,  has  the  brain  largeft,  and  the  nerves 
fmallelt  in  relation  to  each  other ; and  in  the  inferior  clafles 
of  animals,  whofe  aCtions  are  almoft  entirely  governed  by 
inftinCt,  the  nerves  are  uncommonly  large,  and  the  brain 
extremely  fmall ; and  even  in  fome  genera  hardly  diflin- 
guifliable. 

To  illuftrate  this  fubjeCt,  the  following  tables  have  been 
extracted  from  Cuvier’s  “ Comparative  Anatomy,”  vol.  ii. 

Table  I.  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the  fize  of  the  brain 
to  that  of  the  whole  body. 
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The  brain  of  the  monkey  refembles  molt  clofely  that  of  the 
human  fubjeft ; but  is  neverthelefs  diftinguifhed  by  certain 
differences,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  firft  Heps  in  the 
gradations  of  ftrufture  in  this  organ. 

The  fuperior  furface  of  the  hemifpheres  is  fomewhat  flatter 
in  the  monkey  than  in  man  ; but  in  quadrupeds  it  is  confider- 
ably  flatter.  In  fome  of  them  alfo,  as  molt  of  the  digitated, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  much  narrower  than  the 
pofterior.  The  hoofed  quadrupeds  generally  have  the  brain 
nearly  oval  in  its  circumference,  as  it  is  in  man  and  the 
monkey. 

In  quadrupeds  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  flat- 
tened upon  the  inferior  furface,  and  the  pofterior  lobes  do 
not  exift  ; confequently  the  cerebellum  is  not  concealed  by 
the  cerebrum,  as  in  man  and  the  monkey . 

The  brain  of  the  porpoife,  dolphin , grampus , and  molt  pro- 
bably others  of  the  whale  kina,  has  a figure  different  from 
that  of  any  other  animal : it  is  rounded  at  every  part.  Its 
greateft  diameter  is  acrofs,  yet  it  covers  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  cerebellum  : it  has  numerous  and  deep  convolutions. 

In  mammalia,  even  in  the  monkey , the  middle  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  lateral  ones,  than 
they  are  in  man.  Thefe  lobes  are  of  the  fame  fize  of  the 
others  in  the  faltigrada. 

The  divifion  of  the  external  furface  of  the  brain  into  con- 
volutions takes  place  to  a lefs  extent  in  mammalia  than  in  man. 
There  are  few  convolutions  in  the  monkey  tribe,  particularly 
in  thofe  with  prehenfile  tails,  which  have  the  pofterior  lobes 
nearly  fmooth.  The  jocko  and  Bariary  ape  are  exceptions, 
and  have  the  pofterior  lobe  feparated  from  the  others  by  a 
diftinft  tranfverfe  fiffure. 

In  the  digiligrada  and  planligrada  the  furrows  upon  the 
furface  of  the  brain  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  are  arranged 
in  a regular  order. 

The  faltigrada  have  no  convolutions,  properly  fpeakmg, 
but  very  faint  grooves : their  brain  is  almoft  fmooth  upon 
the  furface.  There  are  deep  convolutions  on  the  brain  of 
the  hoofed  quadrupeds,  efpecially  the  cloven  and  folid footed 

tribes. 

The  lower  furface  of  the  brain  of  mammalia  is  lefs  un- 
equal ; the  different  prominences  not  projedling  fo  much  as 
in  man. 

The  olfadory  nerves  of  quadrupeds  are  of  an  enormous 
lize,  and  contain  a cavity  which  communicates  with  the 
lateral  ventricles : they  are  compofed  of  cineritious  fubltance 
externally,  and  medullary  internally.  They  were  deferibed 
by  the  early  anatomifts  under  the  names  of  carunculee  mam- 
mi/lares,  or  procejfus  mammillares.  They  are  found  of  the 
greateft  fize  in  the  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds. 

There  are  no  olfa&ory  nerves  in  the  cetaceous  animals. 

Except  the  peculiarities  we  have  juft  mentioned,  the  origin 
of  the  nerves  is  the  fame  in  man  and  mammalia. 

The  lateral  ventricles  have  lefs  extent  in  all  mammalia,  ex- 
cept the  monkey , than  in  man.  That  portion  of  their  cavity 
which  is  called  the  pofterior  horn,  or  digital  cavity,  is  only 
found  in  the  monkey,  in  which  the  pofterior  lobes  exift. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  become  larger,  in  proportion 
as  the  animals  are  removed  from  man.  They  are  of  the 
greateft  fize  in  the  faltigrada , bifulca,  and  folipeda.  There 
is  a very  fingular  proportion  obferved  between  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  of  thefe  tubercles.  In  all  the  herbivorous  tribes 
of  quadrupeds,  the  nates,  as  they  have  been  called,  exceed 
very  much  in  fize  the  tejles  ; and  in  the  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, whether  digitigrade  or  plantigrade,  the  inferior  tu- 
bercles or  tejles  are  larger  than  the  nates ; from  which  it 
might  be  fuppofed  that  the  relative  magnitude  of  thefe  parts 


indicate  the  difpofition  of  the  animal.  Cuvier  ftates,  that 
the  teftes  are  three  times  the  fize  of  the  nates  in  the  dolphin. 

But  few  obfervations  have  been  made  upon  the  compara. 
tive  ftrutf ure  of  the  pineal  gland.  The  gritty  or  earthy 
fubftance  of  this  body  has  been  diicovered  in  the  fallow 
deer  (cervus  dama)  by  Scemmerring ; and  in  the  goat  by 
Malacarne.  It  is  not  known  in  what  number  of  quadru- 
peds the  earthy  matter  exifts  in  the  pineal  gland : it  may  be 
prefumed,  from  its  being  found  in  the  fpecies  above  men- 
tioned, which  are  lefs  allied  to  the  human  fubjeft  in  general 
ftruflure  than  many  others  of  this  clafs,  that  the  fandy 
matter  would  be  met  with  generally  in  the  pineal  gland  of 
mammalia. 

The  corpora  candecantia  are  lmall  in  the  carnivorous 
quadrupeds : there  is  but  one  large  eminenct  of  this  kind  in 
the  herbiv  —ms  tribes. 

The  other  enr  ences  and  cavities  of  the  brain  of  mammalia 
exhibit  no  pec  lliarit  « worthy  of  notice. 

The  tentorium  cer^belh,  in  many  mammalia,  is  fuftamed  by 
a thin  plate  of  bone,  hich  projedls  from  the  inner  furface 
of  the  cranium  in  one  or  three  pieces. 

In  fome  inftances  the  tentor  im  is  an  uniform  bon}’-  par- 
tition, which  leaves  a quau. ang  hr  opening  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  cranium  This  is  the  cafe  in  molt  fpeces  of  the 
cat  and  bear  genera  ; in  the  martin  and  in  the  coati  ( f.mia 
panifeus). 

The  falx,  which  divides  the  hemifpheres  of  the  rerebrum, 
is  alfo  luftained  upon  a bony  pla.e  in  the  ornithorhvnchus. 
Blumenbach  ftates,  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  exifts 
in  the  fkull  of  the  porpoife  ; but  the  fpecimen  to  v ! ich  he 
refers,  appears  to  have  been  an  irregular  formation  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  do  not  exhibit  any  other  pe- 
cularities  of  much  importance  in  mammalia. 

The  blood-vcjfels  of  the  brain  have  been  defenbed  already 
under  the  heads  of  Arteries  and  Veins  in  this  article. 

In  Plate  XII.  ot  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  Jig.  i.  is  a 
lateral  view  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  brain  in  the 
rabbit.  The  anterior  part  of  the  cer.brum  is  feen  to  be 
fmaller  than  the  pofterior.  The  middle  lobes  are  flattened 
upon  their  inferior  furface  ; and  the  poiterior  lobes  are  want- 
ing : a a Ihew  the  cerebrum  ; b,  the  cerebellum  ; c,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  Fig.  1.  is  a view  of  the  under  furface  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum  of  the  Jheep  : a,  a,  the  ol- 
factory nerves  ; one  of  which  is  laid  open  to  expofe  its 
cavity,  which  is  traced  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  by  cutting 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum.  Fig.  3.  is  a tranf- 
verfe feCtion  of  the  brain  of  the  monkey : a a,  the  corpora 
ftriata  ; b b,  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  ; c c,  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  lateral  ventricles  laid  open  ; d d,  the  digital  ca- 
vities ; ee,  the  nates  ; ff,  the  teftes  ; g g,  the  pineal  gland  ; 
h,  h,  the  cut  furfaces  of  the  hemifpheres.  Fig.  4.  is  a view 
of  the  tubercula  quadragemina  in  the Jheep  : a a,  the  nates  ; 
b b,  the  teftes  ; c c,  the  furrounding  portion  of  the  brain. 
Fig.  5.  is  a fimilar  view  of  thofe  parts  in  the  brain  of  the 
dog,  which  are  indicated  by  correfponding  letters. 

Nerves . — There  is  no  part  of  the  anatomy  of  mammalia 
in  which  there  is  fo  clofe  a refemblance  to  the  human,  as  in 
the  diftribution  of  the  nerves.  Where  differences  do  occur, 
they  are  in  general  plainly  referrible  to  the  difference  in  the 
figure  of  the  neighbouring  p&rts,  and  not  to  any  phyfiolo- 
gical  reafon. 

The  firft  pair  of  nerves,  or  the  olfaflory,  afford  a linking 
exception  to  the  foregoing  obfervation.  In  all  mammalia 
which  poffefs  them,  except  the  monkey  kind,  they  are  large, 
hollow  proceffes  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  .the 
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•avities  of  which  communicate  with  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  as  already  deferibed.  This  peculiarity  of  ftruc- 
ture,  however,  does  not  appear  to  produce  much  effedt 
upon  them  after  they  have,  paffed  through  the  ethmoid  bone 
into  the  nafal  cavity.  The  only  difference  to  be  remarked 
between  the  branches  of  the  olfadtory  nerves  of  quadrupeds 
and  thofe  of  man,  is,  that  they  are  ftronger,  and  more  ealily 
demonftrated  in  the  former. 

The  fecond  pair  of  nerves,  or  optic,  have  precifely  the  fame 
ftru&ure  in  mammalia  and  man  before  their  entrance  into 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  medullary  tubes  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  are  more  plainly  fliewn  in  the  larger  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fxlh  pair  of  nerves , exhibit  no  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  ffth  pair  of  nerves  Ihevvs  fome  difference  in  its  rami- 
fication, and  the  ganglia  it  forms,  although  its  diftribution 
is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  fame  in  mammalia  and  man. 
Cuvier  has  given  fome  account  of  the  three  principal  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  taken  from  diffedtions  of  the  dog, 
rabbit, fheep,  and  calf. 

According  to  Cuvier’s  defeription,  the  firft,  or  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  is  divided  within  the  cranium,  but 
does  not  form  its  three  branches  until  it  arrives  in  the 
orbit. 

The  firft,  which  is  analogous  to  the  nafal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic,  is  the  largeft.  It  is  divided  into  five  or  fix  fmall 
nerves.  Some  of  thefe  pafs  through  the  vault  of  the  orbit 
to  the  frontal  finufes  : others,  which  are  larger,  enter  the 
nafal  cavity  by  the  internal  orbitar  foramen.  They  afeend 
in  an  offeous  canal,  and  pafs  into  the  cranium  by  the  large 
foramina  of  the  cribriform  bone,  and  pafs  down  again 
through  the  ethmoidal  foramina,  to  be  diftributed,  as  in  man, 
to  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nofe.  Thefe  branches 
are  very  plain  and  eafily  traced  in  the  elovenfooted  quad- 
rupeds : one  of  them  feems  to  have  been  miftaken  by 
Cuvier  for  a branch  of  the  olfadfory  in  the  fheep.  One  or 
two  of  the  branches  into  which  the  nalal  divides,  go  to  the 
levator  palpebrae  fuperioris.  One  of  thefe  twigs  afiifts  in 
forming  the  lenticular  ganglion,  which  in  the  dog  gives  off 
two  ciliary  nerves  that  divide  before  they  enter  the  eye,  and 
in  the  calf  it  fends  off  four  ciliary  nerves.  Finally,  the 
nafal  fends  filaments  to  the  obliquus  inferior  mufcle,  and  the 
glandu'la  Harderi. 

The  fecond,  or  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  is  fituated 
fuperiorly  under  the  roof  of  the  orbit.'  It  divides  into  two 
nerves  ; one  is  external,  and  furnilhes  two  filaments  to  the 
redhis  fuperior  and  the  levator  palpebrse  ; the  other  is 
internal,  and  fupplies  the  internal  ftraight  mufcle  of  the 
eye,  and  gives  off  the  frontal  branch  which  palfes  through 
the  fuperciliary  notch,  to  be  diftributed  to  the  integuments  of 
the  forehead. 

The  third,  or  lacrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  furnilhes  a 
great  number  of  filaments  that  are  expended  upon  the  lacry- 
mal gland. 

The  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  th  <i  fuperior  maxil- 
lary nerve,  when  it  arrives  on  the  outfide  of  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  becomes  confiderably  enlarged.  Its  fibres  feem 
to  crofs  each  other  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  two  branches 
which  it  foon  after  forms  appear  to  be  produced  by  oppofite 
filaments  : thus,  the  polterior,  or  fub-maxillary  branch,  feems 
to  be  compofed  of  the  anterior  filaments,  and  the  anterior 
or  fupra-maxillary  branch  of  the  pofterior  fibres.  This 
difpofition  is  very  remarkable  in  the  dog,  but  lefs  fo  in  the 
telf. 

The  fupra-maxillary  branch  proceeds  almoft  horizontally 


from  behind  forwards.  Having  reached  the  anterior  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  temporal  foffa,  it  divides  into  a great 
number  of  fafciculi : one  bundle,  which  conlifts  of  four  or 
five  filaments,  proceeds  towards  the  fpheno-palatine  foramen. 
This  fafciculus  then  divides  into  two  ; one  branch  is  fent 
into  the  nafal  cavity,  and  furnilhes  a confiderable  nerve, 
which  is  fpread  out  upon  the  flefhy  fubftance  of  the 
palate.  - Sometimes,  as  in  the  calf,  this  branch  feparates 
from  the  trunk,  even  before  it  enters  the  fpheno-palatine 
hole. 

The  other  branch  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve,  which 
enters  by  the  fpheno-palatine  hole,  paffes  into  the  body  of 
the  fuperior  maxillary  bone,  detaches  filaments  to  all  the 
teeth,  and  goes  out  by  the  fub-orbitar  foramen,  where  it 
expands  into  a great  number  of  branches,  which  fupply  the 
mufcles  and  integuments  of  the  face,  and  anaftomofe  with 
the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  fub-orbitar  nerve  and 
its  branches  are  of  a prodigious  fize  in  all  mammalia  with 
whilkers ; in  thefe  animals  its  anaftomofes  are  more  intricate 
than  ufual,  and  from  the  net-work  under  the  Ikin  about  the 
lips,  the  bulb  of  each  whilker  receives  one  or  more  large 
nerves. 

There  are  fome  other  filaments  given  off  from  the  fupe- 
rior maxillary  nerve.  The  firft  is  a fmall  one,  which,  after 
anaftomofing  with  a ganglion,  paffes  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  temporal  mufcle,  to  which  it  gives  branches.  It  after- 
wards perforates  the  orbit,  and  from  thence  goes  into  the 
nofe.  Another  more  remarkable  filament  arifes  from  the 
fpheno-palatine  branch  ; it  forms  a ganglion,  which  is  joined 
by  the  preceding  nerve,  as  already  mentioned,  and  feveral 
other  twigs.  A flat  nerve  proceeds  from  this  ganglion, 
which  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  that 
formed  it,  although  larger.  It  paffes  between  the  palatine 
and  the  convexity  of  the  pterygoid  procefs,  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  bone  : among  ft  other  branches  it  fends  one  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  noftrils. 

The  third,  or  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  produces,  almoft  immediately  after  its  feparation, 
a pretty  large  branch,  which  is  diftributed  to  the  parotid 
and  maxillary  glands.  It  afterwards  dividespnto  two  other 
branches ; one  which  is  internal,  and  is  loft  in  fmall  fila- 
ments in  the  mufcles,  and  even  in  the  fubftance  of  the  tongue  ; 
the  other  is  external,  and  fends  a number  of  branches' to  tire 
pterygoid  mufcles,  and  thofe  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  on  their 
way  to  the  Ikin  of  the  face  on  which  they  are  loft,  anafto- 
mofing with  the  other  facial  nerves.  The  continuation  of  the 
fuperior  maxillary  nerve  paffes,  as  ufual,  into  the  canal  of  the 
lower  jaw,  lupplies  the  teeth,  and  emerging  at  the  foramen 
mentale,  fpreads  in  branches  upon  the  foft  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  calf,  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  foon  after  leaving 
the  cranium,  divides  into  four  branches. 

The  molt  pofterior  of  thefe  branches  goes  backwards, 
and  below  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  forms  two 
branches ; one  is  {lender,  and  enters  the  parotid  gland,  to 
which  it  gives  filaments,  which  anaftomofe  with  thofe  of 
the  facial  nerve  : the  other  takes  the  circuit  of  the  jaw,  and 
advances  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  ; it  unites,  as  it  paffes 
along  the  cheek,  with  the  middle  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve,  from  which  it  previoufly  receives  feveral  anaftomofug 
branches. 

The  next  branch  of  the  four  is  very  long,  {lender,  and 
follows  th#  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  be  expended  upon  the 
buccinator  mufcle  and  the  glands. 

The  third  branch  paffes  into  the  dental  canal,  and  fupplies 
the  teeth  as  ufual. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  the  fourth  branch  is  the  lingual : it  is  ftrong  and 
flat,  and  terminates  in  radiated  filaments. 

The  facial  nerve,  commonly  called  the  portio  dura  of  the 
feventh  pair , arifes  in  the  calf  according  to  Cuvier,  by  two 
root’s  ; the  one  is  really  the  portio  dura  : the  other  appears 
to  proceed  from  a confiderable  ganglion  of  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  par  vagum,  which  is  fituated  in  a particular 
depreflion  of  the  inferior  furface  of  the  bone  of  the  tym- 
panum : this  root  alfo  appears  to  unite  with  the  great  fym- 
pathetic  nerve,  which  has  almoft  the  firmnefs  of  cartilage. 
Two  or  three  Ihort  filaments  concur  in  the  formation  of  this 
root.  It  afterwards  becomes  thicker,  and  paiTes  into  the 
fifTura  GlafTeri  to  meet  the  other  roots  of  the  facial  nerve,  to 
which  it  tranfinits  a filament,  and  continues  to  proceed  out- 
wards before  and  below  the  ear. 

The  magnitude  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerves  varies 
in  mammalia,  but  with  refpeft  to  number,  they  fcarcely 
differ  from  thofe  of  the  human  fubjedl.  In  thofe  quad- 
rupeds that  have  large  ears,  the  branch  of  the  facial  nerve, 
which  unites  with  the  firft  cervical  pair,  is  of  much  greater 
fize  than  ordinary.  In  the  carnivorous  kinds,  alfo,  the 
nerves  going  to  the  temporal  mufcle  are  particularly  large, 
and  in  all  mammalia  with  whilkers,  the  branches  that  anaf- 
tomofe  with  the  facial  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  have  a confi- 
derable fize. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  be  obferved  with  refpedl  to 
the  portio  mollis  of  the  /event h pair,  or  the  true  auditory 
nerves. 

The  fpecies  that  Cuvier  had  differed  for  the  par  vagum, 
or  pneumo-gajlric  nerve,  were  the  calf,  dog,  racoon,  hog,  and 
the  porcupine,  in  all  of  which,  its  diftribution  and  ramifi- 
cations bore  the  greatcft  refemblance  to  the  fame  nerve  in 
the  human  body.  The  connexion  it  has  with  the  facial 
nerve  in  the  calf  already  mentioned,  was  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity obferved. 

The  glojfo -pharyngeal,  and  the  hypo-glojfal  nerves,  exhibit  no 
deviation  from  their  difpolition  in  the  human  body,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  examined. 

The  hypo-glojfus  was  found  by  Cuvier  to  have  a blueifh  co- 
lour in  th t calf,  until  it  arrives  on  the  infide  of  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The fub-occipital  and  the  cervical  nerves  alfo  appear  to  be 
formed  exadtly  as  in  man.  They  are  of  courfe  in  fome 
quadrupeds  larger  in  proportion  than  in  others,  on  account 
of  the  fize  of  the  mufcles  on  the  neck.  In  the  three-toed 
jloth,  there  are  probably  nine  cervical  nerves  correfponding 
to  the  number  of  vertebra:  in  that  animal. 

The  phrenic  nerves  differ  in  no  refpeft  from  thofe  of 
man. 

The  dorfal  and  lumbar  nerves  vary  only  in  regard  to  their 
numbers,  which  may  be  reckoned  by  the  vertebra:.  The 
nerves  of  the  pelvis  alfo  exhibit  no  peculiarity  in  mam- 
malia. 

The  nerves  which  fupply  the  tail  are  of  fome  confequence 
in  this  clafs,  and  do  not  exift  in  the  human  fubje&.  The 
following  defcription  has  been  given  of  them  in  the  rabbit 
by  Cuvier. 

The  JirJl pair  of  caudal  nerves  comes  out  between  the  laft 
piece  ot  the  facrum  and  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  tail,  and 
proceeds  by  the  ifchiatic  notch.  It  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  is  united  to  the  fchiatic  nerve,  and  the  other 
continues  to  advance  between  the  pelvis  and  the  tail,  until  it 
enters  a gland  fituated  under  the  fixth  pair  of  caudal  nerves, 
where  this  branch  terminates  : but  in  its  way  thither  it  forms 
feveral  anaftomofes  with  the  other  caudal  nerves,  and  gives 
off  branches,  by  which  there  is  a remarkable  plexus  formed, 
which  Cuvier  calls  the  caudal. 
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The  firft  branch  fent  off  by  this  nerve  is  diftributed  among 
the  gluteal  mufcles.  The  nerve  is  afterwards  joined  on  the 
inner  fide  by  a fmall  filament,  that  feems  to  be  derived  from 
the  fecond  pair  of  caudal  nerves,  and  on  the  outer  fide  by 
three  or  four  filaments,  which  make  a plexus,  from  whence 
feveral  branches  go  to  the  mufcles  ; one,  which  is  very  con- 
fiderable, and  eafily  traced, -is  fent  to  the  penis.  After- 
wards the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pair  of  caudal  nerves  fend 
filaments  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  firft  pair  : then 
five  or  fix  branches  are  given  off  from  the  external  fide  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  penis,  and  thofe  which  arife  from  the  ifchium. 
Finally,  the  trunk  of  the  firft  caudal  pair  terminates  in  the 
gland,  as  above-mentioned. 

The  great  fympathetic,  or  intercojlal  nerve,  has  been  de- 
fcribed  by  Cuvier  from  diffeftions  of  the  wolf,  racoon,  por- 
cupine, Jbeep,  and  calf.  He  found  it  to  form  a very  remark- 
able anaftomofis  with  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair  of  nerves.  On 
entering  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum,  the  inter- 
tercoftal  is  diftinft  from  the  par  vagum,  and  adheres  very 
clofely  to  the  periofteum  of  the  temporal  bone.  If  the 
cord  of  the  nerve  be  ftretched,  it  is  feen  to  be  divided  into 
fix  or  feven  filaments,  that  form  a clefe  network.  A few 
lines  farther,  thefe  filaments  approach  each  other,  and  become 
confolidated  into  a ganglion,  which,  from  its  great  firmnefs, 
appears  like  cartilage.  Many  filaments  depart  from  thi* 
ganglion  : fome  are  Ihort,  and  proceed  to  the  nerve  of  the 
fifth  pair : others  are  long,  fmall,  and  are  interwoven  with 
the  blood-veffels,  fo  as  to  form  a reddifh-coloured  plexus, 
which  was  confidered  by  Willis  as  a little  rete  mirabi/e.  The 
communication  with  the  fixth  pair  is  by  means  of  this  plexus, 
which  furrounds  the  nerve  on  every  fide,  and  is  hardly  to  be 
feparated  from  it.  There  is  not  any  remarkable  anaftomo- 
fis obferved  in  the  calf  and  ram. 

The  great  intercoftal,  while  palling  through  the  foramen 
lacerum,  detaches  a filament  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
At  the  fame  place  alfo  it  is  united  with  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves. 

The  fuperior  cervical  ganglion  is  formed  fome  lines  from 
the  cranium.  It  has  a reddilh  colour,  and  an  elongated 
oval  figure.  It  forms  the  fame  communication  with  the 
neighbouring  nerves  as  in  man. 

In  front  of  the  laft  cervical  vertebra  the  intercoftal  nerve 
forms  a curve  from  within  outwards,  towards  the  firft  rib, 
on  the  head  of  which  it  joins  the  firft  thoracic  ganglion.  Se- 
veral filaments  from  this  curve  go  along  the  mediaftinum  to 
the  pericardium  : others  form  a plexus  around  the  fubclavian 
artery. 

The JirJl  thoracic  ganglion  is  a femilunar  figure.  Some  fila- 
ments go  off  from  one  of  its  edges  ; the  uppermoft  of 
which  is  fent  to  the  vertebral  artery,  around  which  it  forms  a 
plexus,  and  appears  to  accompany  the  veffel  into  the  cranium. 
The  other  filaments  unite  with  the  laft  cervical,  and  with  the 
two  firft  dorfal  pair  of  nerve6. 

The  concave  edge  of  the  ganglion  detaches  two  or  three 
filaments,  which  defcend  obliquely  to  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  where  they  unite  with  the  par  vagum,  to 
form  the  pulmonary  and  inferior  cardiac  plexufes. 

The  intercoftal,  in  its  paffage  through  the  thorax,  pro- 
duces a ganglion  upon  the  head  of  each  rib,  which  is  joined 
by  a filament  from  each  of  the  dorfal  nerves. 

The  intercoftal,  on  entering  the  abdomen,  forms  a fingle 
cord,  which  is  the fplanchnic  nerve.  It  paffes  into  the  middle, 
under  the  ftomach,  where  it  frequently  feparates  into  two 
cords,  which  are  afterwards  joined  together  again.  From 
this  lort  of  nervous  ring,  there  arifes  either  a principal  trunk, 
or  four  or  five  filaments,  which,  uniting  together  near  the 
cxliac  artery,  form  a ganglion,  that  is  frequently  of  a femi- 
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lunar  figure.  The  filaments  that  produce  the Jlomachit , /pic- 
nic, and  hepatic  plexufes,  arife  from  the  femilunar  ganglion, 
and  correfpond  to  the  folar  plexus.  There  are  alfo  filaments 
detached  to  form  the  renal  plexus. 

The  intercoftal,  as  it  proceeds  along  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  gives  origin  to  ganglia  of  an 
elongated  quadrangular  figure : one  of  the  fuperior  angles 
of  thefe  receives  the  continued  trunk  of  the  nerve  ; the  other 
the  lumbar  pair.  The  internal  inferior  angle  fends  a branch 
to  the  aorta,  to  concur  in  the  formation  of  plexufes,  which 
encompafs  each  of  the  branches  of  that  vefTel.  The  exter- 
nal inferior  angle  furnifhes  the  continuation  of  the  trunk. 

Except  the  variations  above-mentioned,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  material  difference  between  the  intercoftal  or 
great  fympatbetic  nerve  in  man  and  animals. 

Scarcely  any  peculiarity  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities  in  mammalia.  The 
articular  nerve  is  exclufively  formed  in  the  rabbit  by  the  fifth 
cervical  pair  of  nerves ; only  one  of  its  filaments  is  derived 
from  the  axillary  plexus. 

The  thoracic  nerves  are  furnilhed  by  the  axillary  plexus. 

The  median  nerve,  about  the  middle  of  its  courfe,  fends  off 
a branch,  which  is  analogous  to  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve. 

The  ulnar  nerve  alfo,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  gives 
off  a branch,  that  appears  to  take  the  place  of  the  infernal 
cutaneous  nerve  : it  fupplies  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  elbow 
and  the  fkin. 

Both  the  origin  and  diftribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  pof- 
terior  extremity  appear  to  correfpond  with  what  has  been 
deferibed  in  man. 

Organs  of  Touch.— The  general  furface  of  the  body  in 
mammalia  is  better  calculated  for  receiving  external  impref- 
fions  than  it  is  in  any  other  animals,  except  thofe  that  have 
naked  and  foft  fkins,  fuch  as  certain  reptiles,  and  fome  of 
the  inferior  claftes.  The  fkin  of  mammalia  is  well  fupplied 
with  nerves  ; the  cuticle  is  thin,  and  the  hairs,  having  their 
roots  buried  in  the  fkin,  rather  facilitate  than  impede  the 
fenfation  of  touch. 

The  cuticle  has  the  fame  ftrudlure  in  man  and  mammalia. 
It  is  moft  delicate  in  the  fmaller  quadrupeds,  and  in  thofe 
that  have  their  body  well  defended  by  other  coverings,  as 
very  thick  hair  or  fpines.  The  cuticle  is  particularly  thin 
in  the  porcupine. 

It  is  dry,  and  confifts  evidently  of  feales,  on  the  tail  of  the 
beaver,  rat,  ondatra.  See.  and  upon  the  furface  of  the  bodies 
of  the  pangolin  and  armad'dlo. 

In  the  large  many-hoofed  quadrupeds  the  cuticle  is  thick, 
and  is  covered  with  fmall  plates,  that  feparate  from  it  like 
feales.  It  finks  into  the  furrows  of  the  true  fkin.  On  the 
foies  of  their  feet  it  is  very  remarkably  formed.  It  appears 
externally  to  be  divided  by  deep  impreflions,  nearly  circular, 
with  fix  or  eight  furfaces,  fome  more  regular,  others  lefs  fo, 
each  of  which  contains  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  polygons, 
that  are  very  irregular.  Thefe  polygons,  both  the  large 
and  fmall,  correfpond  to  furrows  in  the  true  fkin,  into  which 
internal  projections  of  the  cuticle  are  inferted. 

The  cuticle  of  the  cetacea  is  not  thick  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  fkin.  It  is  free  from  folds  or  wrinkles  ; 
the  furface  of  thefe  animals  being  fmooth,  to  facilitate  their 
progrefs  through  the  water.  It  is  alfo  befmeared  with  oil, 
which  not  only  is  of  ufe  in  fwimming,  but  prevents  the  ma- 
ceration of  the  cuticle  in  the  water. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  Jkin,  or  rete  mucofum,  as  it  is 
commonly,  though  improperly,  called,  is  ufually  thin,  and 
of  a light  colour  in  thofe  parts  of  the  bodies  of  quadrupeds 
which  are  covered  by  hair  : on  particular  parts,  however, 


and  in  certain  animals,  it  is  various  in  its  colour.  It  is  gene- 
rally black  upon  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  fkin,  as  the 
fnouts  of  quadrupeds,  the  hands  of  monkies,  &c.  It  has  but 
rarely  very  vivid  colour,  as  in  the  other  claftes  of  animals. 
The  monkey  kind  fhew  examples  in  which  the  cheeks  have  a 
painted  white  or  blue  colour,  and  the  nofe  or  ifchiatic  callo- 
fities  are  red,  violet,  or  carmine. 

The  pigment  of  the  fkin  of  the  cetacea  vaftly  exceeds  in 
thicknefs  that  of  all  other  animals.  It  is  about  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  thick  in  the  porpoife,  and  in  the  larger  fpecies  of  the 
whale  tribe  it  is  proportionably  thicker.  It  appears  like  a 
folid  fubftance,  which  divides  very  readily  after  maceration 
into  layers,  and  alfo  in  the  vertical  direction  into  fibres,  like 
the  pile  of  velvet.  This  laminated  and  fibrous  ftru&ure  is 
only  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  fubftances  of  the  pig- 
ment, and  not  a texture  compofed  of  different  parts,  for  the 
whole  is  foluble,  or  rather  mifcible,  in  water  after  maceration. 
The  rete  mucofum  of  the  cetacea  is  black  upon  the  fuperior 
furface  of  the  body,  but  is  a filvery  white  on  the  belly. 

The  pigment  of  the  fkin  is  found  within  the  cavities  of  the 
mouth  and  nofe  in  many  quadrupeds,  in  which  places  it  has 
a dark  colour. 

The  cutis,  or  true  Jkin,  varies  of  courfe  very  much  in  thick- 
nefs in  different  animals  of  this  clafs : as  a general  obfervation, 
we  may  ftate  that  the  fkin  is  thick  in  proportion  to  its  na- 
kednefs,  and  its  expofure  to  external  friction  or  prefTure.  It 
is  therefore  moft  ftrong  in  many-hoofed  quadrupeds,  to  whom 
thefe  circumftances  belong,  as  well  as  great  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mals themfelves.  The  fkin  is  always  thickeft  upon  the  back 
of  the  body  and  outfide  of  the  limbs.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  fkin  may  be  increafcd  to  a very  extraordinary  degree  by 
artificial  prefTure,  as  is  feen  in  the  boar  pigs  that  are  ufed  for 
making  brawn.  In  thefe  animals,  the  fkin  upon  the  fhoul- 
ders  is  fometimes  above  an  inch  thick. 

The  fkin  is  peculiarly  tough  in  thofe  animals  that  burrow 
in  the  ground.  In  the  mole,  although  it  is  thin,  it  is  fo 
tough,  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  it  with  a pair  of  feifTors. 

The  fkin  of  cetaceous  mammalia  is  peculiar  in  its  ftrufture. 
The  furface  next  the  rete  mucofum  is  fmooth,  and  when 
examined  under  water,  floats  like  a villous  texture.  We 
could  not  readily  detedf  any  diftindl  villi  upon  the  fkin  of  the 
porpoife,  or  grampus,  they  are  fo  fine  and  fo  clofe  to  each 
other  ; but  Hunter  has  deferibed  them  as  being  very  plain  in 
whales.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  calculate  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fkin  of  cetacea,  as  it  is  gradually  loft  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture which  contains  the  oil,  but  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
thin,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  animals,  unlefs  we  confider 
the  cellular  fubftance  that  is  filled  with  the  oil  as  making  a 
part  of  the  fkin,  which  appears  really  to  be  the  cafe.  Every 
part  of  the  fkin  of  the  whale  tribe  is  penetrated  by  the 
oil. 

The  fit  in  of  cetacea  appears  to  be  lefs  fenfible  of  external 
impreflions  than  that  of  any  other  fpecies  of  mammalia. 
The  fmoothnefs,  and  ftretched  ftate  of  the  cuticle ; the 
thicknefs  of  the  rete  mucofum  j the  abfence  of  thofe  fmall 
eminences  of  the  cutis  called  papillae,  which  are  peculiarly 
endowed  with  blood-veffels  and  nerves,  and  the  interpofition 
of  fo  great  a quantity  of  oil  in  the  interfticesof  the  fkin  and 
cellular  fubftance,  all  contribute  to  obfeure  the  impreflions 
of  foreign  bodies. 

Certain  parts  in  the  other  mammalia,  from  their  fituation, 
figure,  and  intimate  ftru&ure  of  the  fkin  covering  them,  are 
fitted  to  receive  peculiar  impreflions,  and  are,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  organs  of  touch.  The  moft  delicate  inftru- 
ments  of  this  kind  are,  the  hands  of  the  quadrumanous  mam- 
malia ; the  Ups  and  fnouts  of  many  quadrupeds  ; the  prehenfile 
tails  of  monkies , opojfums,  ant-eaters,  pangolins , &c. 
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The  under  furfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  monkies  are 
organized  like  thofe  of  the  human  fubjeft,  but  have  not  the 
nervous  papillae  fo  eminent  as  they  are  in  the  human  hand. 

The  feet  of  digitated  quadrupeds  alfo  are  capable  in  a de- 
gree of  the  fenfation  of  touch,  particularly  the  under  fur- 
face  of  the  front  toes  in  the  racoon. 

The  lips  of  many  quadrupeds  form  a very  delicate  fenfe 
of  touch.  They  are  largely  fupplied  with  nerves  and  blood- 
vefTels,  and  the  papillae  of  the  /kin  are  very  eminent.  The 
fuperior  lip  of  the  rhinoceros  forms  a procefs  which  is  move- 
able  in  various  directions,  and  is  ufed  by  the  animal«as  a pre- 
henfile  member. 

The  fnouts  of  the  hog,  mole,  de/man,  and  tapir,  are  ex- 
tremely well  conftruCted  for  feeling  with  ; being  very  move- 
able  by  the  mufcles  already  defcribed,  highly  elaltic  in  them- 
felves,  and  their  extremity  having,  like  a lip,  a papillated 
furface,  which  is  richly  endowed  with  nerves  and  veffels. 
But  the  probofeis  of  the  elephant,  as  being  capable  of  em- 
bracing bodies  entirely,  in  addition  to  the  great  fenfibility  of 
its  extremity,  conftitutes,  perhaps,  the  molt  perfedt  organ  of 
touch  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  inferior  furface  (which  is  the  one  applied  to  bodies) 
of  the  prehenfile  tails  of  mammalia,  is  divelted  of  hair,  and 
the  /kin  is  papillated  as  upon  the  end  of  fnouts,  See.  Cu- 
vier ltates  that  he  found  the  papillae  very  diftindtly  upon  the 
under  furface  of  the  tail  in  the  Cayenne  opojfum. 

In  fome  cafes,  foreign  imprefiions  are  conveyed  by  the 
medium  of  infenfible  parts.  This  may  be  obferved  with 
refpeft  to  whi/kers,  nails,  hoofs,  and  horns,  which  are  inti- 
mately connefted  with  parts  fo  extremely  fenfible,  that  the 
flighted  imprefiion  upon  them  in  an  uncovered  Hate  would 
be  highly  painful.  1 he  vafcular  and  fenfible  fubftances, 
which  we  find  clothed  by  thefe  horny  integuments,  are  better 
calculated  for  producing  the  perception  of  the  mere  exigence 
of  folid  or  refifting  bodies,  than  any  of  the  other  organs  of 
touch  ; but  are  incapable  of  furnifliing  any  idea  of  the  figure 
of  foreign  fubftances.  The  infenfible  integuments  and  ap- 
pendages of  different  animals  ate  defcribed  under  their  proper 
heads  in  this  dictionary  ; and  there  is  alfo  a plate  allotted  to 
the  illuftration  of  their  ftrudure  and  mode  of  growth. 

In  the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  the  external  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  very  large,  and  are  diftributed  on 
the  integuments  of  the  bill  of  this  curious  animal,  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  broad  bills  of  the  anferine  birds, 
and  thus  produce  a very  nice  organ  of  touch.  See  Anatomy 
of  Birds,  in  this  dictionary. 

The  peculiar  mufcles,  which  move  the  /kin  and  the  or- 
gans of  touch  in  mammalia,  are  already  defcribed,  along 
with  the  other  mufcles  of  the  body. 

The  integuments  of  the  wing  of  the  bats  are  fo  thin,  that 
they  are  tranfparent,  and  permit  one  to  fee  the  diftribution 
of  the  nerves,  which  form  between  the  membranes  of  the 
wing  a beautiful  plexus.  A contemplation  of  this  ftru&ure 
Zhould  have  taught  Spallanzani  and  Jurin  that  bats,  when 
flying,  muft  be  advertifed  of  the  exiftence  of  any  refifting 
bodies,  on  approaching  them,  by  the  difference  in  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  air  upon  the  concave  furface  of  the  wing  ; and 
have  rendered  the  cruel  experiments  of  thefe  phyfiologifts 
upon  bats,  in  order  to  difeover  their  fixth  fenfe,  unneceifary. 
From  the  firft  time  we  differed  this  animal,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  it  directed  itfelf  altogether  by  means  of  the  fen- 
fibility of  the  wing.  The  mode  of  flying  obfervable  in  bats 
appears  to  be  perfectly  confiftent  with  this  notion.  They 
ufually  proceed  as  if  they  had  no  perception  of  objects,  until 
they  arrive  within  a near  diftance  of  them,  when  they  either 
fuddenly  turn  afide,  or  directly  round,  as  if  to  avoid  being 
da/hed  againft  them.  Blind  men  are  known  to  direct  them- 


felves  by  means  of  the  feeling  of  refiftance  in  the  air,  on  ap- 
proaching walls  or  houfes,  & c. ; and  even  a perion,  whofe 
fenfe  of  feeling  has  never  been  pratifed  to  diferiminate  fo 
nicely,  can  difeern  the  walls  in  a dark  room,  on  approaching 
them  very  nearly,  without  touching  them  with  any  part  of 
the  body. 

Organ  of  Tajle. — The  fenfe  of  tafte  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  refide  altogether  in  the  tongue  ; but  fome  fubftances  ex- 
cite particular  takes,  in  pafiing  over  the  infide  of  the  lips  and 
the  fauces.  The  irregular  denticulated  folds  which  the  lips 
form  in  the  cloven  footed  quadrupeds,  the  dog.  See.  feem  par- 
ticularly well  calculated  for  receiving  the  impreffions  of  fapid 
bodies. 

Blumenbach  mentions  a man  who  was  born  without  a 
tongue,  yet  could  difeern  the  tafte  of  fapid  fubftances,  when 
palling  over  his  palate. 

The  mufcular  ftruture  and  mechanifm  of  the  tongue  have 
already  been  defcribed,  under  the  heads  of  the  organs  of 
majlication  and  the  organs  of  motion : it,  therefore,  only 
remains  to  confider  fome  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  this 
member,  and  the  organization  of  its  integuments,  which  alone 
poffefs  the  fenfe  of  tailing. 

The  tongue  in  the  monkey  kind  has  not  quite  the  fame 
figure  as  in  man  ; it  is  longer  and  thinner : even  in  the 
curang-outang  it  is  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  In  the 
digitigrade  quadrupeds  it  is  long,  thin,  and  flexible  : it  is  fo 
alio  in  the  cloven  and  folid-hoofed  tribes.  The  hog  has  a 
fhort  tongue,  with  the  edge  divided  into,  a number  of 
proceffes  like  fringe.  The  tongue  of  the  feal  is  thick  and 
Ihort,  and  has  on  each  fide  of  the  point  a ragged  notch,  or 
deficiency,  having  the  appearance  of  a piece  being  bitten  off. 
The  Angular  long-/haped  tongue  of  the  ant-eaters  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  the  mechanifm  on  which  it  depends 
defcribed.  The  tongue  of  the  cetacea  is  /hort,  flat,  and 
fmooth,  and  bears  confiderable  refemblance  to  that  organ  in 
fi/hes. 

The  three  kinds  of  papillae  obferved  in  the  integuments  of 
the  human  tongue,  viz.  the  conical,  fungiform,  and  incupped, 
exift  in  mammalia.  Their  varieties  in  different  genera  relate 
principally  to  the  form  and  covering  of  the  conical,  and  the 
number  of  the  other  forts  of  papillae. 

In  the  prehenfile-tailed  monkies  the  conic  papillae  are  but 
fmall : they  have  but  three  incupped  papillae,  which  are 
arranged  like  the  three  points  of  a triangle.  The  mandril 
( fimia  maimon),  and  the  find  a cynocephalus,  have  alfo  three 
incupped  papillae  in  the  fame  pofition.  The  fmia  cynomolgus 
has  four  incupped  papillae  arranged  in  the  form  of  a portion 
of  a circle.  The  Chinefe  monkey  has  feven,  making  an 
elongated  triangle,  with  two  before  it  in  a line.  Several 
other  monkies  have  been  obferved  to  have  fewer  incupped 
papillae  than  the  human  fubjeft. 

The  tongue  of  the  common  bats  has  the  conical  papillae 
very  fine  and  long,  fomewhat  like  hairs,  particularly  on  the 
back  part.  The  infide  of  the  mouth  alfo  has  fome  of  thefe 
papillae  upon  it.  In  the  ternate  bat  the  conic  papillae  are 
horny,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  are  divided  into 
feveral  points. 

The  whole  of  the  cat  genus  ( felis ) have  the  conical  pa- 
pillae, that  are  on  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  clothed  with 
horny  integuments.  Thefe  are  little  hooks  or  claws,  /harp 
pointed,  and  when  on  the  tongue,  are  infleted  backwards  ; 
fo  that  when  any  of  the  larger  animals  of  this  genus  employ 
the  tongue  in  licking  the  human  hand,  they  tear  off  the  /kin. 
When  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  are  covered  by  a horny 
fubftance,  they  feem  to  be  infenfible  to  the  impreffions  of 
fapid  bodies ; we  therefore  find,  in  the  cat  kind,  foft  round 
papillae  interpofed  between  the  horny  ones,  upon  the  middle 
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of  the  tongue.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  papillae  are  placed  al- 
ternately in  a quincunx  order,  fo  that  there  is  an  equal 
number  of  both  upon  the  tongue.  There  are  foft,  conical, 
fungiform  papillae  upon  the  edges  of  the  tongue.  Upon  the 
back  part  of  the  organ  the  horny  papillae  difappear ; and 
there  are  fome  fmall  incupped  papillae  arranged  in  two  lines, 
that  approach  pofteriorly.  In  the  common  cat , Cuvier  dates 
that  there  are  on  the  Tides  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
fome  fungiform  papillae,  which  are  pendent  from  long 
pedicles.  The  tongue  of  the  civet  refembles  that  of  the  cat 
genus. 

In  the  other  digitigrade  and  plantigrade  quadrupeds  the 
tongue  is  foft  and  flexible.  The  only  variations  are  with 
refpedt  to  the  number  and  pofition  of  the  incupped  papillae, 
which  are  fcarcely  worth  detailing. 

The  tongue  of  the  opoffums  has  the  anterior  and  middle 
part  covered  with  horny  i'cales  infle&ed  backwards,  which 
terminate  in  wedge-ihaped  or  rounded  edges  : the  point  of 
the  tongue  is  fringed  : there  are  but  three  incupped  papillae. 
The  tongue  is,  however,  foft  in  the  phalangers. 

The  porcupine  has  the  upper  furface  of  the  tongue  like  that 
of  the  other  faltigrada  ; but  upon  its  fldes,  and  at  the  end, 
there  are  fome  large  fcales  terminating  in  two  or  three  points 
of  a wedge-fhape.  There  are  but  two  large  incupped  pa- 
pillx. The  other  animals  of  this  order  have  alfo  fewer  in- 
cupped papillae  than  man. 

The  conical  papillae  are  fo  minute,  as  to  be  fcarcely 
difcernible  in  the  armadillos  and  Cape  ant-eater  (oryfleropus) . 
Thefe  animals  have  the  tongue  long,  narrow,  and  very 
fmooth : they  have  alfo  only  two  or  three  incupped  pa- 
pillae. 

In  the  American  ant-eaters  the  tongue  is  without  papillx, 
and  is  therefore  not  an  organ  of  tafle.  Indeed  in  all  the 
edentata  or  infedivorous  quadrupeds,  this  member  feems  to  be 
merely  a mechanical  inltrument  for  taking  and  fwallowing 
their  prey. 

The  jloths  have  the  conic  and  fungiform  papillae  but  little 
developed,  and  only  two  papillae  in  cups. 

The  many-hoofed  quadrupeds  have  all  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue  fmall. 

The  cloven-footed  order  of  mammalia  have  the  conic  pa- 
pillae upon  about  the  anterior  half  of  the  tongue,  terminating 
m flexible  horny  filaments.  They  are  bent  backwards,  and 
end  in  a point.  In  the  fmaller  b'tfulca  the  horny  coverings 
of  the  papillae  are  fo  fmall,  -as  to  be  feen  with  difficulty ; 
but  in  the  larger  fpecies,  particularly  the  camel.,  thefe  fila- 
ments are  long,  and  give  the  touch  of  the  tongue  fomething 
of  the  feeling  of  velvet.  The  back  part  of  the  tongue,  in  the 
bifulca,  is  covered  by  thick  tuberculated  papillae,  which 
fometimes  are  cone-fhaped,  and  at  others  femi-fpherical,  and 
which  become  fmaller  towards  the  fides.  The  incupped 
papillae  are  numerous,  and  fituated  on  the  fides  of  the  back 
of  the  tongue.  They  are  not  eafily  didinguidied  from  the 
fungiform,  except  in  the  camel,  in  which  they  are  very 
large,  and  concave  on  their  furface. 

The  conical  papillae  are  very  fmall  and  compaft  in  the 
horfe , and  the  fungiform  papillae  are  confined  to  the  fides  of 
the  tongue.  There  are  but  three  of  the  incupped  papillx, 
and  the  furface  of  thefe  is  irregularly  tuberculated. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  conical  papillx  on  the 
tongue  of  cetacea.  Cuvier  dates  that  they  cannot  be  ob- 
ferved,  even  with  a glafs,  on  the  tongue  of  the  dolphin  and 
porpoife.  There  are  on  it  fome  eminences  like  pimples,  and 
at  the  bafe  of  the  tongue  there  are  four  fiffures : the  edges 
of  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  form  fmall  fhreds.  Hunter 
compares  the  tongue  of  the  large  whales  to  a feather 
bed. 


In  Plate  XIII.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  fig.  I is  3 
view  of  the  tongue  of  the  cat : a,  the  part  covered  with  the 
fpiculated  papillx ; b , the  pendent  fungiform  papillx  ; c,  c, 
the  two  rows  of  incupped  papillx.  Fig.  2 is  one  of  the 
horny  hooks  removed  from  the  tongue  of  the  leopard,  and 
magnified  to  about  four  times  the  natural  fize.  Fig.  3 Ihews 
the  tongue  of  the  porpoife : a,  the  point  of  the  tongue  ter- 
minating in  (hreddy  precedes ; b,  b,  b,  the  pimple-like  emi- 
nences upon  the  upper  furface  of  the  tongue. 

Organs  of  Smelling. — The  apparatus  for  receiving  the 
impreffions  of  odorous  effluvia  is  much  more  complicated  in 
mammalia  generally  than  in  man,  which  is  confident  with 
the  great  excellence  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  many  of  the 
former. 

The  parts  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
pofitior.  of  the  orbits  and  the  parietes  of  the  cranium,  have 
been  defcribed  in  their  proper  places.  The  foramina  of  the 
cribriform  plate,  through  which  the  branches  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  pafs,  appear  to  be  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  They  are  lefs  nu- 
merous in  the  monkey  than  the  human  fubjeft. 

In  quadrupeds  thefe  foramina  are  of  different  fizes,  ahd 
colle&ed  into  groups.  In  fome  fpecies  of  different  tribes, 
as  the  fheep,  hog,  ant-eater,  &c.  there  is  a row  of  larger 
holes  on  each  fide  of  the  cnda  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
The  faltigrade  quadrupeds  have  the  feweff  foramina  in  the 
cribriform  lamella,  and  the  digitigrade  the  greated  number 
of  them. 

The  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  as  they  are  generally  found 
in  mammalia,  are  well  defcribed  by  Cuvier.  He  fays,  it  is 
neceffary  to  imagine  a great  number  of  hollow  pedicles,  all 
connefted  to  the  cribriform  bone.  They  extend  forwards 
and  outwards ; and,  in  proportion  as  they  advance,  thofe 
which  are  neared  unite.  Veficles  arife  from  them,  which 
increafe  in  fize  in  proportion  as  they  become  lefs  numerous : 
they  are  all  hollow,  and  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  con- 
duits or  ways  between  them,  all  of  which  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  ethmoidal  cells  are  mod  numerous  in  the 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  which  have  the  fined  fenfe  of  fmell. 
In  the  faltigrade  order  there  are  very  few  of  thefe  cells. 
Some  genera  of  this  tribe,  as  for  indance  the  hare,  and  the 
quadrumanous  mammalia,  have  irregular  cells  like  thofe  of 
the  human  fubjedt. 

The  ethmoidal  cells  are  diflinft  from  the  fuperior  turbi- 
nated bone  in  many  mammalia.  They  are  fometimes  fepa- 
rated  from  the  red  of  the  nafal  cavity  by  a particular  fep- 
tum.  This  is  efpecially  to  be  obferved  in  the  hog,  where  it 
is  produced  by  a plate  of  the  palatine  bones  inferiorly,  and 
anteriorly  by  a procefs  of  the  maxillaty  bones.  It  ex- 
tends to  the  feptum  nafi,  and  leaves  only  a narrow  paffage 
above  it.  In  the  carnivorous  tribe  and  the  horfe  the  projec- 
tion of  the  maxillary  bones  is  lefs  coniiderable  ; but  it  is  Ef- 
ficient to  feparate  the  ethmoidal  cells,  which  are  contained 
in  a depreffion  behind  it.  In  the  faltigrade  and  cloven-hoofed 
quadrupeds  this  depreffion  is  little  marked. 

The  fuperior  turbinated  bone  is  formed  by  one  of  the  eth- 
moidal cells  in  the  hoofed  quadrupeds.  This  cell  is  larger 
and  much  longer  than  the  red,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  in- 
ferior turbinated  bone  which  it  covers. 

The  inferior  turbinated  bones  are  much  more  complicated 
in  mammalia  than  in  man. 

Cuvier  fays,  in  the  monkies  of  the  old  continent,  they  are 
formed  as  in  the  human  fubjeft,  but  in  the  American  monkies 
thefe  bones  are  made  nearly  as  in  the  many-hoofed  and  cloven- 
footed quadrupeds. 

In  thefe  two  orders  the  fuperior  turbinated  bones  com- 
mence each  as  a Angle  lamina,  which  foon  forms  two. 
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Thefe  are  coiled  upon  themfelves  in  a fpiral  manner,  and 
make  either  two  or  two  and  a half  turns,  according;  to  the 
fpecies,  fo  as  to  produce  a fort  of  horn  or  concha,  clofed 
pofteriorly  in  a point.  This  horn  contains  two  canah  ; the 
one  above,  the  other  below  the  principal  lamina.  The  fu- 
perior  canal  leads  to  the  maxillary  finus  in  the  cloven-hoofed 
quadrupeds,  and  in  the  hog  it  is  continued  pofteriorly  in  a 
long  groove,  which  ends  in  a canal  that  goes  into  the  malar 
finus.  The  inferior  canal  of  the  concha  conducts  into  the 
back  of  the  nafal  cavity,  as  in  the  human  fubjeft. 

The  turbinated  bones  are  compreffed  horizontally  in  the 
hippopotamus , owing  to  the  (hape  of  the  animal’s  head. 

The  laminae  of  the  turbinated  bones  are  generally  in  the 
hoofed  quadrupeds  porous  or  filled  with  foramina,  which  are 
of  various  fizes  in  different  fpecies ; in  fome  instances  the 
holes  are  fo  large  and  numerous,  that  the  bones  form  merely 
an  offeous  net-work.  The  pig,  however,  has  no  foramina 
in  thefe  bones. 

In  the  internal  part  of  the  turbinated  bone  there  are  feve- 
ral  partitions,  which  are  alfo  perforated  with  vacancies. 

In  the  fo/id-hoofed  tribe,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  hori- 
zontal lamina  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bones  does  not  di- 
vide into  two,  but  at  firft  folds  downwards,  then  bends  up- 
wards, and  is  attached  behind  to  the  maxillary  bone.  It 
afeends  pofteriorly,  to  cover  the  opening  into  the  inferior 
maxillary  finus,  and  even  to  pafs  into  it.  Laftly,  it  pro- 
duces, towards  its  middle,  two  or  three  oblique  laminae, 
which  are  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of  this  hole. 

The  inferior  turbinated  bones  of  the  edentata  and  three-toed 
f loth , very  nearly  refemble  thofe  deferibed  in  the  cloven-footed 
quadrupeds.  In  the  two-toed  ant-eater,  however,  Cuvier  fays, 
they  are  like  two  prifmatic  boxes  clofed  on  all  parts,  and  di- 
vided internally  by  fome  vertical  laminae.  The  lemur  has 
limilar  bones,  but  without  any  divifion  anteriorly. 

In  the  porcupine  and  marmot  thefe  bones  confilt  of  a dou- 
ble lamina,  attached  longitudinally;  the  two  parts  of  which 
feparate  from  each  other,  and  afeend  by  a fpiral  convolution, 
giving  the  appearance  of  the  periwinkle  fhell  (turbo).  The 
rat  has  the  turbinated  bones  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  cloven- 
hoofed  quadrupeds.  The  other  faltigrada  almoft  all  have 
thefe  bones  complicated,  as  in  the  carjiivorous  tribes. 

In  thefe  laft  the  lamina,  by  which  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  is  affixed,  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  is 
again  divided.  The  laft  laminae  form  a number  of  canals 
covered  by  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  air  palfes  through 
thefe  canals  on  its  way  from  the  noftrils  to  the  lungs,  and 
back  again.  The  feal  and  otter  have  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone  more  fubdivided  than  any  other  animals  of  this 
clafs.  Profedor  Harwood  has  calculated  that  the  internal 
furface  is  equal  to  120  fquare  inches  in  each  nafal  cavity  of 
the  feal.  The  laminte  are  moft  numerous  in  the  beaver 
amongft  the  faltigrada.  When  there  are  few  laminae  in  the 
carnivorous  and  faltigrade  orders,  the  laft  laminae  are  fpirally 
twifted  in  the  fame  manner  as  where  there  are  but  two  in 
other  animals.  The  lion  has  the  lamina  divided  into  two, 
each  of  which  has  a double  roll.  It  is  perforated  by  many 
foramina.  The  civet  and  the  viverra  genetta  have  only  the 
lamina  convoluted  and  without  foramina. 

The  intention  of  the  divifions  and  convolutions  of  the  in- 
ferior turbinated  bones,  is  evidently  to  extend  the  furface 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  which  is  fpread  upon  them,  and  as 
we  find  this  furface,  almoft  without  exception,  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acutenefs  of  the  fenfe  of  fmell,  we  cannot  but 
fuppofe  the  olfactory  nerve  is  diftributed  to  it,  although  its 
branches  have  not  yet  been  clearly  traced  beyond  the  fu- 
perior  turbinated  bone. 

The  olfadory  nerve  has  been  already  deferibed  until  its 


entrance  into  the  nafal  cavity.  Upon  arriving  there,  its  dis- 
tribution appears  to  be  exaftly  the  fame  both  in  man  and 
mammalia.  Cuvier  mentions  two  branches,  which  are 
longer  and  plainer  than  the  reft,  upon  the  feptum,  but 
thefe  appear  to  us  to  be  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
diftributed  to  the  pituitary  membrane  for  common  fenfa- 
tion. 

The  ftnufes  of  the  different  bones  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  nafal  cavity,  more  particularly  the  frontal  finufes,  have 
been  confidered  by  Blumenbach  and  others  as  being  fub- 
fervient  to  the  organs  of  fmelling.  We  mult  confefs,  how- 
ever, that  the  ufe  of  thefe  parts  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  quite  determined.  The  membrane  which  lines  the  finufes 
is  not  organized  for  receiving  the  impreffion  of  odorous  ef- 
fluvia, and  the  retention  of  the  latter  in  the  cavities  of  the 
finufes  does  not  feem  likely  to  produce  much  effedl:  upon 
the  pituitary  membrane.  We  may  obferve,  that  when  ani- 
mals wifli  to  fmell  any  fubftance  particularly,  they  make 
ffiort  infpirations,  which  is  called  fluffing.  The  chief  ufe  of 
the  finufes,  as  connected  with  the  organs  of  fmelling,  ap- 
pears to  be  to  fupply  a clear  watery  fluid  for  keeping  thofe 
parts  moift  which  are  really  the  feat  of  this  fenfe,  for  we 
find,  when  the  fecretion  of  the  finufes  becomes  infpiffated  or 
fupprefll-d  by  catarrhal  inflammation,  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is 
very  much  impaired. 

The  frontal finufes  vary  very  much  in  fize  and  figure,  even 
in  the  genera  of  the  fame  tribe.  They  are  fmall  in  the  mon- 
key kind  generally,  and  are  even  abfent  in  fome  fpecies. 
Thofe  with  prehenjite  tails,  on  the  contrary,  have  them  large. 

The  bats  want  thefe  finufes. 

In  the  digitigrada  they  are  large,  and  particularly  fo  in  the 
dog  kind,  in  winch  they  not  only  occupy  the  anterior  part 
of  the  os  frontis,  but  the  poft-orbitar  proceffes,  and  each 
fide  of  the  pofterior  parietes  of  the  orbit. 

Thefe  finufes  are  very  extenfive  alfo  in  moft  of  the  planti- 
grada.  The  badger , and  the  greater  number  of  the  oveafel 
kind,  want  them  altogether,  but  have  the  poft-orbitar  pro- 
ceffes lollow,  and  communicating  freely  with  the  nafal 
cavity. 

Moft  of  the  faltigrade  quadrupeds  want  the  frontal  finufes; 
yet  in  the  porcupine  they  are  fo  large  as  to  pafs  into  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  nafal  bones. 

In  the  edentata  thefe  finufes  do  not  exift,  in  the  ant-eater  and 
pangolin,  but  the  armadillo  has  them  of  fome  fize. 

In  the floth  they  are  very  extenfive,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
occiput. 

The  cloven  footed  quadrupeds  have  the  frontal  finufes  in 
general  very  large,  and  in  the  ox,  goat,  and  Jheep,  they  extend 
into  the  interior  of  the  offeous  procefs,  which  fuftains  the 
horn.  Cuvier  thinks  the  fag  has  no  frontal  finufes.  Har- 
wood fays  the  deer  want  thefe  finufes,  but  have  membranous 
cells  between  the  nofe  and  internal  angle  of  the  eye. 

The  elephant  has  the  finufes  correfponding  to  the  frontal 
of  prodigious  extent.  They  give  the  remarkable  promi- 
nence of  the  forehead  which  this  animal  poffeffes,  and  render 
feveral  of  the  bones  of  the  head  hollow.  They  are  divided 
into  a great  number  of  fmaller  cells,  fo  that  the  texture  of 
the  cranium  in  the  elephant  has,  when  laid  open,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a honey-comb,  or  rather  of  a fponge  that  has 
large  cells. 

In  the  hog  thefe  finufes  are  larger  than  in  any  other  animal, 
except  the  elephant.  They  extend  in  both  thefe  quadrupeds 
as  far  as  the  occiput.  In  the  common  hog  and  babirouffa 
they  are  divided  by  fome  laminae  of  bone,  J but  do  not  form 
that  intricate  cellular  ftructure  found  in  the  elephant.  The 
hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros  have  no  frontal  finufes. 

Thefe  finufes  are  of  tolerable  extent  in  the  horfe,  but  are 
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confined  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  in  place  of  opening,  as  ufual, 
into  the  fuperior  part  of  the  nafal  cavity,  communicate  on 
each  fide,  by  a large  opening,  with  the  pofterior  maxillary 
finus. 

The  feal  wants  the  frontal  finufes. 

It  will  be  feen,  from  the  above  account,  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  frontal  finufes  keeps  pace  in  general,  though 
not  conftantly,  with  the  degree  of  excellence  in  which  the 
animal  poffefles  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  from  whence  the  opi- 
nion arofe,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  thefe  finufes 
being  particularly  connedted  with  the  organ  of  fmelling. 

The  maxillary  finufes  are  very  fmall  in  many  orders  of  mam- 
malia, as  the  digitigrada , plantigrada , the  greater  number  of 
the  faltigrada , and  edentata,  and  ufually  in  all  the  quadrupeds 
in  whom  the  maxillary  bone  does  not  form  a floor  to  the 
noftrils.  They  are  lefs  in  the  monkey  and  lemur  than  in  man 
in  proportion.  Generally  in  the  digitated  quadrupeds,  when 
there  is  a cavity  in  the  maxillary  bone,  it  is  in  common  with 
that  of  the  nofe. 

Hogs  want  the  maxillary  finus,  but  they  have  finufes  in 
the  malar  bone.  The  hippopotamus  has  likewife  a fmall  finus 
in  the  fame  fituation.  The  maxillary  finufes  of  the  elephant 
are  cellular,  like  the  others  of  this  animal.  The  cells  com- 
municate, and  one  of  them  opens  into  the  nafal  cavity. 

The  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds  have  the  maxillary  finufes, 
as  well  as  the  frontal,  very  large.  Each  finus  opens  into  the 
nafal  cavity,  behind  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  by  a narrow 
flit. 

In  the  horfe  there  are  two  maxillary  finufes,  an  anterior 
and  pofterior.  The  latter  is  the  larger,  and  forms  a pro- 
jettion  into  the  nafal  cavity. 

The  fphenoidal finufes , although,  from  the  pofition  of  the 
head  of  quadrupeds,  they  muft  perform  the  fame  offices  as 
the  frontal  finufes,  do  not  correfpond  with  thefe  laft  in 
regard  to  fize. 

In  the  quadrumana , they  are  lefs  than  in  man  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  carnivorous  tribes  have  fmall  fphenoidal  finufes,  and 
fome  of  them,  as  the  otter,  pole-cat,  and  feal,  want  them. 

They  appear  to  be  abfent  alfo  in  molt  of  the  other 
genera  of  mammalia.  They  are  found  in  the  hog  and  hippo- 
potamus, but  of  a fmall  fize.  The  elephant  has  them  of  a 
very  great  magnitude.  They  extend  into  the  pterygoid 
procefles  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  Their  interior  is  not  cel- 
lular, as  the  other  finufes  of  the  elephant  are. 

The  fphenoidal  finufes  exift  in  the  horfe  ; they  open  into 
the  pofterior  maxillary  finufes. 

The  entrance  into  the  organ  of  fmelling,  is  in  general 
compofcd  of  the  fame  cartilages  in  man  and  many  mam- 
malia, only  differing  in  form  and  fize  in  the  latter. 

In  thofe  with  fnouts,  the  cartilages  make  in  general  a 
perfect  tube.  Cuvier  thus  defcribes  the  fnout  of  the  bear. 
The  cartilaginous  feptum  is  reflefted  inferiorly  as  well  as 
fuperiorly  ; the  fuperior  alae  bend  downwards  ; they  meet 
on  the  fides,  where  they  are  united  by  cellular  fubftaiices, 
and  complete  the  external  parietes  of  each  noftril.  The 
edge  of  each  ala  continues  afterwards  to  bend  inward,  and 
forms  a kind  of  concha,  which  makes  an  addition  to  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone,  and  which  is  covered,  like  it,  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  pituitary  membrane. 

In  the  horfe,  a great  part  of  the  external  nares  is  mem- 
branous. The  edge  of  the  noftrils  contains  a femi-lunar 
cartilage,  which  correfponds  to  the  inferior  cartilage  of  the 
human  fubjedt.  It  has  two  branches,  one  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  feptum  ; the  other  is 
ffiort,  almoft  fquare,  and  fituated  in  the  external  ala  of  the 
nofe.  The  reft  of  the  ala  is  formed  by  the  integuments, 


which  are  at  firft  infle&ed  to  produce  a foffa,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  falfe  nojlril.  The  paffage  into 
the  real  nares  is  a long  flit. 

The  probofeis  of  the  elephant  and  tapir  is  the  moll  re- 
markable prolongation  of  the  external  parts  of  the  organs 
of  fmelling.  The  two  external  nares  are  extended  into  two 
membranous  tubes,  which  in  the  elephant  are  of  great  length. 
Thefe  tubes  are  inclofed  by  the  complicated  mufcular 
ftrufture  already  deferibed,  and  the  integuments. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  ex- 
ternal nares  are  deferibed  along  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
body. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  the  cetacea  do  not  poffefs 
any  olfactory  nerves,  or  apparently  any  organ  calculated 
for  receiving  impreffions  from  odorous  fubftances.  Yet 
Mr.  Hunter  aferibed  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  to  the  fpermacetx 
whales,  and  Cuvier  feems  to  think,  that  it  may  exift,  in  a 
degree,  in  a certain  cavity  and  cells  which  communicate 
with  the  Euftachian  tube.  Thefe  are  fituated  on  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  bafe  of  the  Ikull,  and  are  partly  formed  by 
projections  of  the  bone,  and  partly  by  procefles  of  liga- 
ment. They  are  very  irregular  interiorly,  and  are  lined 
with  a thin  mucous  membrane.  Thefe  cells  communicate 
with  the  frontal  finufes,  by  a canal  which  afeends  before  the 
orbit.  There  is  a tolerably  large  opening  from  the  principal 
cavity  into  the  Euftachian  tube.  This  laft  terminates  in  the 
nares.  The  cellular  cavity,  therefore,  has  no  direCt  com- 
munication with  the  nares.  There  are  feveral  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  difperfed  through  thefe  membranous 
cells,  but  there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppoling  that  thefe  have 
any  fenlibility  for  odorous  fubftances,  even  if  they  were 
fairly  applied  to  them. 

The  two  canals  correfponding  to  the  nares,  are  ufed  in 
cetacea  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  air  to  and  from  the  lungs, 
as  thefe  animals  do  not  refpire  by  the  mouth;  for  the  larynx, 
inftead  of  opening  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  afeends  in  the 
form  of  a pyramid,  and  is  received  into  a fleffiy  tube,  which 
is  common  to  the  two  nares.  Whales,  therefore,  can  keep 
the  mouth  in  the  water,  and  fwallow  their  food,  without 
interrupting  their  reipiration,  and  it  is  to  enable  them  to  do 
fo  frequently,  that  the  external  opening  of  the  nares  is  upon 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  fleftiy  tube  which  receives  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  larynx  foon  divides  into  two  canals, 
which  pafs  on  each  fide  of  the  vomer,  and  are  analogous  to 
the  pofterior  paffages,  into  the  nafal  cavity  of  other  mam- 
malia. They  are,  however,  lined  by  a thin,  dry  integument, 
very  unlike  the  pituitary  membrane.  They  afeend  in  two 
canals  that  are  formed  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  fepa- 
rated  by  a thin  feptum.  Where  the  two  canals  terminate, 
they  are  provided  with  a fleftiy  valve  in  the  ftiape  of  two 
femicircles.  This  valve  is  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
their  orifice,  and  clofes  it  by  means  of  a very  ftrong  mufcle, 
that  is  attached  to  the  intermaxillary  bones.  On  the  outiide 
of  this  valvular  opening,  there  are  placed  two  large,  oval, 
membranous  bags.  Thefe  are  lined  by  a black  mucous 
integument,  which  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
flein  ; it  is  very  deeoly  wrinkled  in  a relaxed  ftate. 

A ftrong  layer  of  fleftiy  fibres  arifes  in  a radiated  manner 
from  the  circumference  of  the  cranium,  and  unites  upon 
thefe  two  bags.  The  fltin  of  the  head  covers  them,  and 
there  appears  externally  only  a fmall  flit  of  a femi-lunar 
figure,  which  is  a common  opening  to  the  two  bags. 

It  is  the  ltruCture  juft  deferibed  which  enables  the  cetacea 
to  expel  any  water  which  may  get  into  the  pharynx  or  nafal 
paffages.  This  is  done  with  fo  much  force,  that  the  jet  is 
feen  in  the  larger  fpecies  at  a coniiderable  diltance  at  fea. 
Some  whales  are  reported  to  fpout  the  water  from  their 
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blow  holes  as  high  as  40  feet.  When  thefe  animals  wiffi 
to  expel  the  water  from  thefe  fpiracles,  they  clofe  the  pha- 
rynx and  larynx  by  their  proper  mufcles;  the  larynx  retreats 
from  the  flefhy  tube  which  embraces  it  during  infpiration, 
and  leaves  the  paffage  into  the  nares  free,  through  which 
the  water  is  urged  to  afcend,  until  it  arrives  in  the  oval  bags 
fituated  on  the  forehead,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  in  thefe  animals.  The  valve  that  guards  the  opening 
of  the  nares  into  the  oval  bags  is  Ihut,  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  the  water  ; the  mufcles  of  the  bags  contract,  and  the 
water  is  thrown  out  through  the  femi-lunar  Mure  of  the 
fkin  with  extraordinary  force. 

Fig.  4.  Plate  XIII.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia,  is  a 
fedtion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Ikull  and  upper  jaw  of 
the  bog,  in  which  mod  of  the  circumllances  in  the  ftrudture 
of  the  organ  of  fmelling  are  brought  into  view : a,  the 
frontal  linufes,  which  are  very  large  in  this  animal  ; b,  the 
fphenoidal  finufes  of  a fmall  fize ; c,  the  ethmoidal  cells ; 
J,  the  fuperior  turbinated  bone  ; e,  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  ; f,  the  paffage  to  the  malar  finus  ; g,  the  feptum 
dividing  the  ethmoidal  cells  from  the  fuperior  turbinated 
bone. 

Organs  of  Hearing. — The  concha  and  cartilaginous  meatus 
auditorius,  which  conftitute  the  external  projecting  ear,  are 
generally  much  larger  in  mammalia  than  in  man.  Some, 
however,  that  burrow  in  the  ground,  are  deprived  of  concha, 
as  the  mole  and  fome  Jbreuis,  the  zemni  and  fome  mole-rats. 
It  is  alfo  wanting  in  the  pangolins,  the  ornithorbynebus,  fome 
feals,  and  the  morfe.  In  the  cetacea,  there  are  no  external 
parts  to  the  ear.  The  cartilaginous  meatus  commences  by 
a very  fmall  orifice  in  the  Ikin,  and  leads  to  the  membrana 
tympani. 

The  concha  is  large  in  thofe  mammalia  that  have  occafion 
to  colled!  diftant  founds  in  the  air,  as  the  bat,  feveral  cloven- 
footed quadrupeds,  the  aft,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  &c.  In 
the  fugitive  quadrupeds,  the  concavity  of  the  concha  is 
ufually  turned  backwards ; and  in  thofe  that  hunt  for  their 
faod.  it  is  generally  directed  forwards.  In  the  bat  kind, 
the  hollow  of  the  ear  is  turned  forwards,  probably  for  feel- 
ing the  approach  of  other  bodies  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
wings  of  thefe  animals  do.  The  ears  of  the  vefpertilio 
fpafna  are  immoveably  fixed  in  the  forward  diredtion,  as 
they  are  united  to  each  other  by  their  internal  edges.  The 
fuperior  part  of  the  external  ear  being  pendulous,  Cuvier 
remarks,  is  an  effedt  of  domeftication.  The  ear  of  the 
elephant  is  alfo  pendulous,  but  not  in  the  fame  way  as  in 
domeftic  animals  ; it  being  only  the  poiterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  elephant's  ear  which  hangs  down. 

In  proportion  as  the  ear  is  found  larger  than  in  man,  it 
ufually  becomes  alfo  more  elongated  in  its  figure  : it  is 
alfo  thinner.  It  is  nearly  membranous  in  the  opoffum. 

The  eminences  of  the  external  ear  are  various  in  mammalia. 
The  mo'l  fingular  peculiarities  are  feen  in  the  bat  kind. 
That  remarkable  projedtion  which  appears  like  one  concha, 
contained  within  another  in  the  great  cared  bat,  is  the  emi- 
nence called  the  tragus  prodigioufly  enlarged.  This  part  is 
alfo  unufually  formed  in  the  other  fpecies  of  bat.  It  is 
forked  in  the  vefpertilio  fpafna  ; notclu  d in  the  vefpertilio 
leporinus,  and  v crenatus. 

The  antitra^us  is  extended  forwards  in  the  vefpertilio  mo- 
loffus,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  forms  an  operculum 
to  the  ear  in  fome  fbrews,  particularly  ii  the  aquatic  flsreau, 
which  has  the  opening  into  the  ear  perfectly  covered  by  this 

means. 

Quadrupeds  often  have  the  cartilaginous  meatus  audito- 
rius compofed  of  two  pieces;  one  is  joined  with  the  concha; 
the  other  is  a tube  which  is  connedted  to  the  bony  meatus 
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by  ligament : both  pieces  have  a longitudinal  fiffure.  The 
defign  of  this  ftrudture  is  to  permit  the  contradtion  and 
elongation  of  the  cartilaginous  tube  of  the  ear. 

In  the  long-eared  quadrupeds  alfo,  there  is  a third  carti- 
lage, to  which  nothing  fimilar  exifts  in  the  ear  of  the  human 
fubjedt.  It  is  fituated  above  the  cartilaginous  meatus  ; it  is 
flat,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  concavity,  but  merely  ferves 
for  the  attachment  of  certain  mufcles.  It  varies  in  lhape ; 
it  is  triangular  in  the  horfe ; lunated  in  the  fheep  ; pointed 
pofteriorly,  and  bilobed  pofteriorly  in  the  rabbit,  and  rhoin- 
boidal  in  the  dog.  Cuvier,  from  whom  we  borrow  this  ac- 
count, calls  this  cartilage  the  feutum. 

The  external  meatus  auditorius  is  long  and  curioufly 
twilled  in  the  ornithorbynebus. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  external  ear  in  moll  quadru- 
peds are  very  numerous  and  complicated  ; they  have  received 
a diftindt  defeription  along  with  the  other  mufcles  of  the 
body. 

The  offeous  portion  of  the  meatus  auditorius  is  fubjedl  to  a 
good  deal  of  variety  with  refpedt  to  its  length  and  diredtion. 
The  latter  feems  to  be  influenced  by  the  courfe  in  which  the 
founds  approach  the  animal  that  it  is  the  moll  concerned  to 
hear.  The  offeous  meatus  is  Angularly  formed  in  the  mole  ; 
it  is  flattened  fuperiorly  and  extended  on  the  iides.  The 
membrana  tympani,  which  is  very  large,  conftitutes  its 
fuperior  parietes;  by  this  means  the  mole  is  enabled  to  collect 
more  perfedtly  the  founds  that  arife  from  the  earth. 

The  whale  tribe  have  no  olfeous  meatus  auditorius,  but 
the  auditory  paffage  is  long  and  ferpentine  ; it  is  made  of 
cartilages  and  membranes  that  allow  its  being  lengthened  and 
fbortened. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  extenfive  in  general  for  the  acute- 
nefs  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  It  is  alfo  fituated  more  or  lefs 
obliquely  in  thofe  that  hear  well.  In  the  mole  it  is  nearly 
flat,  and  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
It  is  nearly  as  oblique,  according  to  Cuvier,  in  the  otter, 
nveafel,  and  badger.  In  the  pangolin,  alfo,  it  is  very  oblique. 
Its  pofition  is  nearly  vertical  in  many  other  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  nearly  vertical,  and  turned  towards  the  fide,  in 
the  hare , cavy,  mtirmot,  and  molt  of  the  cloven-footed  order. 

The  form  of  the  membrana  tympani  depends  upon  the 
frame  of  bone  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  generally  in  mam- 
malia an  oval,  with  the  great  axis  defeending  obliquely  for- 
wards, and  the  anterior  arch  lefs  convex  than  the  poiterior. 
In  fome  of  the  fal/igrada,  the  membrana  tympani  approaches 
the  figure  it  poffeffes  in  man  ; and  in  the  mole  it  is  perfedtly 
round.  It  has  the  figure  of  a trefoil  leaf  in  the  cetacea. 

The  offeous  frame  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  only  perfedt, 
according  to  Cuvier,  in  the  guinea-pig,  th  e paca,  the  feed,  and 
the  ant-eater.  There  is  in  other  inttances  a greater  or  lefs  de- 
ficiency in  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  is  often  about 
one  quarter  of  its  circumference.  In  the  elephant  the  half  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  offeous  frame  is  wanting. 

In  the  cetacea  there  is  no  proper  procels  of  bone  for  a 
frame. 

The  membrana  tympani  has  fomething  of  the  infundibular 
figure  in  all  mammalia,  except  in  the  mole , where  it  exhibits 
no  concavity  on  the  outer  furfaee.  1 

The  ftrudture  of  this  membrane  appears  to  be  the  fame  in 
all  the  clafs  of  mammiferous  animals.  In  the  larger  quadru- 
peds there  is  no  difficulty  in  expofing  its  three  layers,  and  in 
the  elephant  the  mufcularity  of  the  middle  layer  is  faid  to  be 
clearly  demonftrable. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  in  mod  mammalia  is  dilated 
at  the  lower  part,  ufually  into  a femi-oval  or  femi-fpherical 
cell.  Thofe  of  each  fide  produce  two  eminences  that  are 
vilible  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Ikull. 
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They  are  feen  even  in  the  prehenfle -tailed  monlies  ; but  are 
molt  remarkable  in  the  carnivorous  mammalia  ; they  are  very 
large  in  the  cat  kind,  and  the  fial.  Thefe  protuberances  are 
more  or  lefs  angular  in  the Jloih,  the  cavy,  the  cloven-hoofed, 
and  feveral  of  the  many-hoofed  quadrupeds.  They  are  flat 
in  the  mo.e,  and  fo  broad  as  to  touch  each  other.  In  the  bear 
there  are  no  projections  vifible.  In  the  hog  they  are  elon- 
gated, and  end  in  bulbous  heads. 

The  majloid procefs  can  hardly  be  faid  to  exift  in  mammalia. 
Its  place  feerns  to  be  fupplied  by  the  dilatation  we  have  juft 
defcribed.  In  the  cloven  and  folid-hoofed  quadrupeds,  the 
hog,  cavy,  and  guinea-pig,  there  is  a ftyle-fhaped  procefs  from 
the  occipital  bone,  which  has  been  confidered  as  analogous  to 
the  maftoid  procefs  by  fome  anatomifts. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is,  in  many 
genera,  more  or  lefs  fubdivided  into  different  parts.  A 
number  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  have  a tranfverfe  ofleous 
ridge  from  the  frame  of  the  membrana  tympani,  to  which  it 
appears  to  ferve  as  a fupport.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is, 
in  the  cat  and  civet  genera,  an  ofTeous  procefs,  that  extends 
from  the  poflerior  inferior  edge  of  the  frame  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  to  the  promontory,  and  which,  being  prolonged 
obliquely,  divides  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  that  only  communicate  with  each  other  by  a 
hole.  The  anterior  of  thefe  two  cavities  contains  the  bones 
of  the  ear  and  the  foramen  ovale.  The  poflerior  cavity  is 
much  larger,  and  holds  the  foramen  rotundum.  Itfeemsto 
correfpond  with  the  large  cells  of  birds. 

Cuvier  Hates  that  prehenfile-tailed  monkies  and  ant-eaters  have 
an  additional  cell,  fltuated  before  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  that  the  Jloth  has  a cell  at  the  root  of  the  zygo- 
matic procefs. 

The  interior  of  the  tympanum  is  intercepted  in  th z elephant 
by  a number  of  bony  proceffes,  which  crofs  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  produce  a multitude  of  cells.  A fimilar  flru&ure 
exifts  in  a degree  in  the  guinea-pig,  marmot,  cavy,  and  porcu- 
pine, according  to  Cuvier.  The  two  tympani  of  the  elephant 
communicate  by  the  cellular  ftrudlure  of  the  fkull. 

The  tympanum  has  ofleous  fepta  in  the^iy  and  horned  bi- 
fulca,  which  divide  its  cavity  into  cells  like  thofe  of  a ripe 
fruit. 

In  the  hippopotamus  the  proper  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
opens  by  a hole  into  a cellular  cavity. 

The  feal  and  morfe  have  the  tympanum  very  wide,  but 
without  fepta. 

The  ofleous  part  of  the  Eujlachian  tube  in  the  cat  and  civet, 
is  rather  a narrow  fiffure  than  a canal ; in  the  otter,  badger, 
and  weafel,  & c.  it  is  a hole  ; in  the  cavy  it  is  a half  formed 
canal  at  firft,  which  is  completed  in  palling  through  the 
petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  elephant  it  is  a 
long  wide  canal. 

There  is  a large  membranous  fac  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
of  the  horfe,  in  which  the  Euflachian  trumpet  ends. 

In  the  cetacea,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  as  well  as  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  is  dillinft  from  the  reft 
of  the  fkull,  to  which  thefe  parts  are  only  bound  by  ligament 
and  periofteum.  The  tympanum  refembles  in  figure  the  fea 
fhell  called  bulla.  The  part  which  correfponds  to  that  con- 
taining the  fpiral  cavity  in  the  bulla  is,  however,  folid  in  the 
tympanum.  This  part  is  more  than  two  inches  thick  in  the 
cachalot  [phyfeter ).  This  tympanum  adheres  to  the  petrous 
bone  by  its  poflerior  extremity,  and  by  .a  procefs  of  the  an- 
terior part  of  its  thin  edge.  Cuvier  ftates  that  in  the  dol- 
phin, the  anterior  procefs  of  the  tympanum  alfo  afcends  to 
the  petrous  bone,  but  in  the  cachalots  {phyfeter)  it  does  not 
jreach  that  part.  The  tympanum  of  the  cetacea  is  rough 
upon  the  furface.  It  is  very  ponderous,  from  pofleffing  a 


great  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  is  lined  with  a ftrong 
membrane,  which  Hunter  thought  had  a cuticle.  There  is 
a thick  plexus  of  veflels  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  one 
part  of  which  is  attached,  and  the  other  floats  at  liberty, 
like  the  plexus  choroides  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The 
Euflachian  tube  in  cetacea  is  wideft  at  its  commencement  from 
the  tympanum,  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  entirely 
open.  The  tube  afcends  along  the  pterygoid  procefs,  pe- 
netrates the  maxillary  bone,  and  terminates  by  a valvular 
opening  in  the  nafal  paflage.  Both  the  tube  and  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  communicate  with  feveral  ligamentous  cells, 
which  Hunter  confidered  analogous  to  the  maftoid  in  fome 
refpedls. 

The  two  foramina  which  connedl  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum are  fo  various  in  their  form,  that  the  ufual  names  of 
foramen  rotundum,  and  foramen  ovale , would  be  improper. 
Cuvier,  therefore,  has  called  the  fir  11  the  fenejlra  cochlearis,  and 
the  fecond  the  fenejlra  veflibularis. 

In  the  bat,  the  foramen  of  the  cochlea  is  larger  than  the 
other. 

In  the  mole,  they  have  both  an  oval  figure.  There  is  a 
hollow  ofleous  bar  which  gives  paflage  to  fome  blood- veflels 
extended  acrofs  the  feneftra  veitibularis  in  this  animal ; it 
paffes  between  the  branches  of  the  ftapes.  A fimilar  bar  is 
found  in  other  inflances. 

In  the  cat  and  civet,  the  foramen  of  the  cochlea  is  almoft 
twice  as  large  as  the  veftibular  feneftra. 

In  the  opojfum,  the  foramen  called  oval  in  the  human  fub- 
jedl  is  round,  and  the  one  called  round  is  fmail  and  irregular. 
The  latter  is  triangular  in  the  beaver  and  marmot,  and  in  the 
hare  it  is  a fmail  fiffure.  The  veftibular  foramen  in  this  laft 
animal  is  round  and  large. 

The  cochlear  feneftra  is  about  double  the  fizeof  the  other 
in  the  calf  and  pig,  and  three  times  larger  in  the  hippopotamus . 
But  in  the  elephant  it  is  very  fmail  and  irregularly  ftiaped. 
It  is  larger  than  the  veftibular  foramen  in  the  horfe. 

The  two  foramina  are  farther  afunder  in  the  cetacea  than 
in  quadrupeds.  The  one  of  the  cochlea  is  the  larger.  It 
has  an  opening  for  blood-vcffels.  The  lining  of  the  tym- 
panum projedls  into  the  cochlear  feneftra. 

The  fame  number  of  tjftcula  auditus  are  found  in  mammalia 
as  in  man,  wfith  hardly  any  exceptions.  The  ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus  has  only  two  oflicula  ; the  firft  correfponds  to  the 
malleus  of  other  mammalia  ; the  fecond  refembles  very  much 
the  Angle  ofliculum  of  birds.  Perhaps  a mechanifm  fimilar, 
or  approaching  to  this,  would  be  fouud  in  fome  of  the 
other  edentata.  There  have  been  difcovered  in  fome  of  the 
cloven- hoofed  quadrupeds  one  or  two  fmail  bones  in  addition 
to  the  ufual  number.  Thefe  do  not  appear  to  be  a natural 
ftruflure.  We  Ihall  not  enter  into  a minute  defcription  of 
the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  as  many  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  influence  the  functions  of  the  organ. 
We  fhall  only  notice  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  ob- 
ferved  in  the  oflicula  auditus,  and  refer  the  reader  to  Cuvier’s 
“ Comparative  Anatomy,”  vol.  ii.  and  Mr.  Carlile’s  paper 
upon  the  ftapes  in  the  -Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1805, 
See.  for  a more  particular  defcription  of  thefe  parts. 

The  procejfus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  is  formed  into  a thin 
lamina  at  its  extremity  in  fome  monlies,  and  in  the  dog  and  cat. 
In  the  two  latter,  the Jhort  procefs  of  the  malleus  is  very  pro- 
minent, and  there  is  another  procefs  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  ofliculum,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  fmail 
fpine  of  the  human  fnbjeA. 

' In  the  mole,  the  proceffus  gracilis  is  fo  broad  as  to  make 
the  malleus  appear  nearly  fquare. 

In  the  faltigrada,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  very  thin, 
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It  is  likewife  fo  in  tlie  Jloth,  ant-eater , and  pangolin,  and  in  all 
thefe  the  Ihort  pofterior  procefs  is  almolt  effaced. 

In  the  fal,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  alfo  compreffed, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  proceffns  gracilis. 

In  the  cetacea,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  different,  but  its 
place  is  in  fome  degree  fupplied  by  a tendinous  elongation  of 
membrana  tympani,  which  has  more  of  the  funnel  fhapethan 
in  the  other  mammalia,  efpecially  on  the  inner  fide.  This 
prolongation  of  the  point  of  the  infundibular  membrana  tym- 
pani is  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  neck  of  the  malleus. 
The  neck  is  truncated  obliquely,  and  there  is  a procefTus 
gracilis  which  is  conical  and  arched  in  its  form. 

There  is  lefs  variation  in  the  forms  of  the  incus  of  mam- 
malia, than  i:i  the  preceding  ofliculum.  The  mole  has  the 
moll  remarkably  fliaped  incus.  Its  inferior  or  flapedian 
procefs  is  very  fhort  and  fmall  ; while  the  other  is  very  large, 
oblong,  and  hollowed  poileriorly  like  a fpoon.  Cuvier 
imagines  this  may  be  for  holding  a mufcle. 

The  llapedian  procefs  is  very  long,  and  the  other  hardly 
apparent  in  the  rat  and  hare. 

The  exiftcnce  of  the  orbiculare  as  a diftindl  ofliculum  has 
been  doubted  by  fome  anatomifls.  Blumenbach  confiders  it 
only  as  an  epiphyfis  of  the  incus.  He  fays  it  is  often 
wanting  even  in  negroes  and  North  American  Indians,  whofe 
organs  of  hearing  are  very  perfect : that  it  is  confolidated 
with  the  incus  in  the  adult,  and  that  when  it  is  found  as  a 
diftindl  bone  it  is  not  a natural  llruclure.  It  has  appeared, 
however,  to  us  to  be  too  eafily  feparated,  and  too  regular 
in  its  figure,  for  a mere  epiphyfis  of  the  incus.  It  is  want- 
ing altogether  in  the  cetacea.  The  lottle-nofed  whale,  accord- 
ing to  Hunter,  has  a fmall  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  ftapi- 
deus  mufcle. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  in  the  figure  of  the  Japes, 
which  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as  above-mentioned. 

The  form  of  this  ofTiculum  is  moll  peculiar  in  the  mole , 
and  in  the  aquatic  mammalia.  The  former  has  the  branches 
of  the  flapes  very  much  arched  and  far  afunder.  The  bafe 
of  the  ofliculum  is  an  elongated  oval  fhape.  In  the  cetacea 
the  parts  correfponding  to  the  branches  are  fo  thick  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  that  the  flapes  appears  as  a folid  bone, 
with  a very  minute  foramen  in  the  middle.  The  bafe  is 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  ofliculiim.  In  thofe 
fpecies  we  have  examined,  the  foramen  was  only  large 
enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a pin.  Cuvier  defcribes  the 
flapes  of  the  lamantin  as  refembling  a twifted  cylinder : on 
one  fide  there  is  an  oblique  groove,  and  the  foramen  has 
the  appearance  of  the  punfture  of  a pin.  The  furface 
r.f  the  bafe  applied  to  the  feneftra  veftibularis  is  very  con- 
vex. Some  approaches  to  this  llruclure  of  the  flapes  has 
been  obferved  in  the  feal,  from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
that  a folid  Hate  of  this  ofliculum  was  favourable  to  hearing 
founds  communicated  through  water. 

The  mu/cles  of  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  have  not  re- 
ceived as  much  invefligation  as  they  merit,  either  in  man  or 
animals.  The  fame  number  appear  to  exifl  in  mammalia  as 
in  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  cetacea,  which  feem  to 
want  all  the  mufcles  inferted  into  the  malleus.  They  have, 
however,  the  Japideus  mufcle.  Cuvier  fays,  it  is  inferted 
very  far  up,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  branch  of  the 
ofliculum,  as  in  man. 

The  labyrinth  confifts  of  the  fame  parts  in  mammalia  as 
in  man.  The  femi- circular  canals  were  at  one  time  not  fup- 
pofed to  exill  in  the  cetacea.  They  are  fo  extremely  fmall 
that  they  even  efcaped  the  notice,  for  a long  time,  of  fo 
accurate  an  anatoinift  as  Camper.  In  the  porpoife  we  have 
found  them  juft  large  enough  to  admit  a briftle  to  pafs  in 
^hem.  The  extreme  hardnefs  and  brittlenefs  of  the  petrous 
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bone  in  cetacea,  are  additional  reafons  for  thefe  canals  re- 
maining undifeovered,  and  Hand  in  the  way  of  invefti- 
gating  all  the  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  thefe  animals. 
This  bone,  and  indeed  the  tympanum  alfo,  in  cetacea,  are 
as  denfe  and  weighty  as  common  ftone,  and  when  dried  are 
very  eafily  broken  in  all  diredtions.  The  petrous  bone  is 
not  united,  even  by  future,  with  any  of  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium,  but  is  retained  by  ligament  and  periofteum  in 
a vacancy  formed  principally  in  the  occipital  bone. 

The  mole,  whofe  organ  of  hearing,  in  many  refpedls,  is 
formed  upon  an  oppoiite  plan  to  that  of  the  cetacea,  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  extent  of  the  femi-circular  canals,  and  thefe 
are  plainly  feen  on  the  infide  of  the  cranium,  from  not 
being  imbedded  in  a bone  harder  than  the  reft  of  the  cia- 
nium,  as  ufual  in  other  cafes. 

Some  mammalia  are  remarkable  for  the  great  fize  of  their 
cochlea,  in  proportion  to  their  parts  of  the  ear.  The  bats 
have  it  of  the  greateft  relative  fize.  Cuvier  ftates,  that  the 
horfe-Jhoe  bat  has  the  diameter  of  the  cochlea  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  one  of  the  femi-circular  canals.  1'he 
cochlea  is  vifible  in  this  genus  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cra- 
nium, generally  where  its  form  is  dillin&ly  exhibited  without 
any  difledtion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  bears  a perfedl  like- 
nefs  to  the  fnail-fhell.  The  femi-circular  canals  are  vifible  on 
the  internal  part  of  the  cranium.  There  is  no  petrous  portion, 
properly  fo  called,  either  in  the  bat  or  the  mole,  except  what 
conftitutes  the  labyrinth  itfelf.  In  the  hare-lipped  bat,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  the  cochlea  projects  on  the  infide  of  the 
cranium. 

In  moll  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  of  mammalia,  the  cochlea 
is  larger  in  relation  to  the  femi-circular  canals  than  it  is 
in  the  human  fubjedl.  It  is,  likewife,  fo  in  the  hog,  ele- 
phant, and  horfe.  On  the  contrary,  the  relative  fize  of  the 
cochlea  to  the  canals,  is  lefs  in  the  mole  and  hare  than  is 
man. 

In  general,  the  cochlea  forms  two  turns  and  a half  in 
mammalia,  as  in  man.  But  the  guinea-pig,  cavy,  and  por- 
cupine, have  three  turns  and  a half.  Their  cochlea  has  a 
pyramidal  figure,  and  makes  a projection  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum. 

The  cochlea  of  cetacea  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  large,  but 
only  forms  one  turn  and  a half,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  its  axis.  The  ofleous  lamina  fpiralis  is  divided 
throughout  its  length  by  a very  narrow  fiffure  into  two 
parts.  That  which  touches  the  axis  is  three  times  larger 
than  the  other.  The  fiffure  is  only  completed  in  the  recent 
Hate  by  a membrane. 

The  ofleous  part  of  this  feptum  alfo,  which  touches  ihe 
axis,  has  under  its  bafe,  and  in  the  feala  of  the  tympanum, 
a fmall  canal,  which  follows  the  fame  curvature  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  cochlea  to  the  other.  This  canal  appears 
like  a third  feala  to  the  cochlea,  but  it  differs  m the  circum- 
ftance  of  its  capacity  increaling  as  it  proceeds  in  the  cochlea  ; 
it  is  wideft  at  the  apex.  Cuvier  obferves,  that  there  is  a 
fimilar  canal,  though  much  fmaller,  in  the  cloven-hoof  d 
quadrupeds.  In  the  other  mammalia,  only  the  part  of 
the  lamina  fpiralis  which  touches  the  axis  is  ofleous,  as  in 
man. 

According  to  Cuvier,  the  dog,  Jloth,  elephant , horfe,  dol- 
phin, &e.  refemble  man  in  having  the  feala  of  the  cochlea 
that  goes  to  the  tympanum  rather  larger  than  the  other. 
It  is  much  greater  in  the  bat.  The  feala  that  leads  to 
the  veftibuluin,  is  the  larger  in  the  calf,  goat,  Jeeep,  harev 
cat,  guinea-pig,  rat,  8c  c. 

The  aqueduBs,  as  they  are  called,  appear  to  exill  in  all 
mammalia.  They  have  been  obferved  to  be  very  large  in 
the  dolphin. 

Qq 
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The  figures  which  illuftrate  the  organ  of  hearing,  are 
found  in  Plate  XIII.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  under  furface  of  the  (kull  in  the 
mole , the  lower  jaw  being  removed  : a is  the  fiat  dilatation  of 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  analogous  to  the  maftoid  cells, 
'feen  externally  on  the  left  hand  fide  : b is  the  round,  level, 
membrana  tympani,  expofed  on  the  other  fide  by  the  bone 
being  cut  away  : c,  the  ofieous  meatus  auditorius.  Fig.  6. 
fhews  an  undiffefted  view  of  the  bone,  containing  the  organ 
of  hearing  in  the  grampus,  removed  from  its  connections 
with  the  ficull : a,  the  bone  which  forms  the  tympanum  : 
b b,  the  extenfive  flit-fhaped  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  which  has  been  compared  to  the  aperture  of 
the  bulla  fhell : c,  the  irregular  trilobed  fpace  left  for  the 
attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani:  d,  the  part  of  the 
petrous  bone  containing  the  labyrinth.  Fig.  7.  is  a view  of 
the  malleus  of  the  mole.  Fiv.  8.  fhews  the  fame  bone  in  the 
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hare . Fig . 9.  is  the  fhort,  thick  malleus  of  the  grampus , 
with  the  membrana  tympani  attached  to  it : a,  the  ofiicu- 
lum  : b,  the  infundibular  membrana  tympani,  with  its  elong- 
ated point  inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  malleus.  Fig.  10. 
gives  the  fhape  of  the  incus  in  the  mole  : a is  the  hollow  pro- 
cefs  of  the  bone.  Fig.  n.  is  the  incus  of  the  grampus. 
Fig.  12.  exhibits  the  itapes  of  the  mole  in  fitu  : a , the  ofli- 
culum  : b,  the  ofieous  bar  that  eroffes  the  feneftra  veftibu- 
laris  between  the  branches  of  the  ftapes  : c,  c,  are  the  fur- 
rounding parts  of  the  temporal  bone  left  in  the  diffeftion. 
Fig.  13.  gives  a fide  view  Gf  the  ftapes  in  the  grampus,  in 
which  is  (hewn  the  fmall  aperture  that  correfponds  to  the 
‘fpace  left  between  the  limbs  of  that  bone  in  other  mam- 
malia. Fig.  14.  is  a view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  cranium  in  the  mole:  a indicates  the  labyrinth  as  it 
appears,  without  any  diffeftion  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  : 
■b,  the  femi-circular  canals  and  cochlea  expofed,  by  cutting 
away  fome  part  of  the  cranium,  which  is  very  loofe  and 
•cellular  in  its  texture,  adjoining  the  ofieous  labyrinth  in  this 
animal.  Fig.  15.  is  a reprefentation  of  the  ofieous  labyrinth 
of  the  bat,  removed  from  the  ficull,  and  a little  magnified  : 
c,  the  femi-circular  canal : b,  the  very  large  cochlea  : c,  the 
foramen  cochlea  feneftra : d,  the  veftibular  feneftra.  Fig.  16. 
exhibits  the  turriculated  cochlea  of  the  guinea-pig,  laid  open 
on  one  fide,  to  expofe  the  three  turns  and  a half  made  by  it 
in  this  animal.  Fig.  17.  (hews  the  cochlea  and  part  of  the 
femi-circular  canals  of  the  grampus,  excavated  from  the  pe- 
trous bone : a,  b,  the  two  tubes  which  form  the  cochlea : 
c,  d,  parts  of  the  femi-circular  canals  expofed  and  laid  open 
in  making  the  feftions  of  the  bone  in  which  they  are  in- 
clofed  : e is  the  portion  of  the  petrous  bone  left  in  the  dif- 
Ceftion.  Fig.  18.  (hews  the  entire  cochlea  of  the  whale,  ab- 
itrafted  from  all  furrounding  bone  ; at  the  extremity  are 
feen  the  openings  into  the  two  tubes  of  the  organ.  Fig.  19. 
is  a lateral  view  of  the  fame  cochlea  : a,  b,  are  the  two  fmall 
•openings  of  the  cochlea  : c is  the  beginning  of  a ridge 
which  divides  the  entrance  of  the  cochlea  : d,  the  tube, 
which  appeared  to  Camper  to  contain  a nerve. 

Organs  of  Vtfion. — The  eye  is  compofed  of  the  fame  coats 
and  humours  in  mammalia  as  in  the  human  fubjeft.  The 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  vifion  in  this  clafs, 
relates  to  varieties  in  the  ftrufture  of  particular  parts,  with 
a defeription  of  a few  appendages  to  the  eye,  that  do  not 
exift  in  man. 

There  is  fome  diverfity  in  the  external  figure  of  the  eye- 
ball in  different  mammalia.  Agreeable  to  a general  principle 
already  laid  down,  it  is  more  globular,  or  the  anterior  part 
is  more  gibbous,  in  proportion  to  the  tenuity  of  the  medium, 
•through  which  the  animal  beholds  objects.  We  therefore 
find  that  eyes  of  the  aquatic  mammalia  are  moft  flat  upon  the 


anterior  fide,  in  which  circumftance  they  approach  in  form 
the  eyes  of  fifties. 

The  departure  from  the  fpherical  form  of  the  eye  is  indi- 
cated by  a table  publifiied  in  Cuvier’s  “ Comparative  Anato- 
my,” in  which  the  length  of  the  axis  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  eye.  We  (hall  extract  the 
following  examples. 


Man  - - - 

Axis. 

1 to 

or,  to  be  more  accurate 

137  : 

Monkey  - - - 

the  fame 

Dog 

24  to 

Ox 

20  : 

Horfe  - 

24  : 

Porpoife,  meafured  externally 

2 : 

Whale,  meafured  iuternally 

6 : 

Diameter. 

*36 

25 

21 

2 S 

3 

5 

I 7 


Both  the  permanent  and  changeable  forms  of  the  eye-ball 
depend  neceffarily  upon  its  external  parietes,  which  are  the 
fclerotic  coat  and  cornea. 

The  fclerotic  coat  has  the  fame  texture,  and  proportionate 
thicknefs  of  its  different  parts,  in  mammalia  generally  as  in 
man.  There  are,  neverthelefs,  fome  ftriking  exceptions  to 
this  obfervation  in  the  aquatic  tribes.  The  fclerotic  of  the 
feals  is  thick  and  firm  at  the  anterior,  and  Hill  more  fo 
at  the  pofterior  parts  of  the  eye  ; but  around  the  mid- 
dle this  coat  is  very  thin  and  pliant.  This  change  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  coat  is  not,  however,  abrupt.  Blumen- 
bacli  attributes  to  this  ftrufture  the  power  of  accommo- 
dating the  form  of  the  organ  to  the  different  media  in  which 
thefe  animals  refide.  The  cornea  of  the  feal  tribe  is  alfo 
thin  and  yielding,  and  the  mufcles  which  aft  upon  the  eye- 
ball are  ftrong.  The  refult  of  all  thefe  circumftances  is, 
that  the  creature  can  elongate  and  (horten  the  axis  of  the 
eye  according  to  the  occafion,  and  thereby  adapt  it  to  vifion 
in  the  two  media  of  air  and  water. 

D’Albus  has  difeovered  a fimilar  conformation  of  the  fcl§;- 
rotic  in  the  walrus,  in  which  it  is  alfo  obvioufly  intended 
to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes. 

The  fclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  in  cetaceous  mammalia  is  very 
peculiar.  It  is  prodigioufly  thick  at  the  pofterior  part ; in 
the  larger  fpecies  about  an  inch  and  a half ; in  the  grampus 
about  -|ths  of  an  inch  ; and  in  the porpoife  two  or  three  hr.es 
thick. 

It  gradually  declines  until  it  arrives  at  the  cornea,  where 
it  poffeffes  the  ordinary  thicknefs  of  the  fclerotic,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  animal.  The  compofition  of  this 
■coat  is  equally  curious  with  its  form.  Upon  dividing  it,  we 
find  a multitude  of  ligamentous  fibres  pafling  through  it  in 
all  directions,  and  forming  an  inextricable  plexus,  which 
contains  in  its  mefhes  a brown  fungous  elaftic  lub fiance.  A 
feftion  of  the  fclerotic  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  that 
of  tanned  leather,  only  that  it  is  paler.  The  coat  is  loofer 
in  its  texture,  and  fefter  quite  at  the  back  part,  than  on  the 
fides  of  the  eye-balL  The  mefhes  there  contain  an  oily 
fubftance.  The  (heath  of  the  dura  mater,  which  contains 
the  optic  nerve,  is  neceffarily  very  long,  and  is  very  eafily 
demonftrated  in  th exetacea.  The  fibres  which  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  fclerotic  are  feen  to  depart  from  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  (heath,  which  faft  has  been  taken  as  the 
proof  of  the  fclerotic  coat  bping,  in  all  cafes,  a produftion 
of  the  dura  mater,  as  fuppofed  by  the  ancient  anatomifts. 
The  fclerotic  of  the  whale  kind,  by  its  great  firmnefs,  de- 
fends the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  from  preffure,  to  which 
they  would  otheruife  be  fubjeft,  from  the  (hallownefs  of 
the  orbits.  The  form  of  the  internal  part  of  the  organ  is 
1 alfo 
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alfo  altered  to  nearly  an  oval,  although  the  external  figure  is  The  fhape  of  the  coloured  portion  of  the  Ruyfehian  coat 
fpherical.  is  irregular,  and  is  fituated  chiefly  upon  the  temporal  fide  of 

The  tranfparent  cornea  generally  refembles  that  of  the  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  : but  in  the  whales  the 
human  fubjett  in  the  clafs  of  mammalia.  The  porcupine  and  whole  of  the  Ruyfchiana  is  a filver  colour  j the  ciliary  pro- 
opoffum  have  this  part  large,  and  forming  the  fame  fphere  cedes  and  back  of  the  iris  alone  being  dark.  The  ufe  of  the 
with  the  fclerotic.  Blumenbach  fays  the  cornea  of  the  tapetum  is  not  very  obvious.  The  molt  probable  opinion 
porcupine  extends  over  half  the  globe  of  the  eye.  refpedling  it  is,  that  it  enables  animals  to  fee  better  in  the 

The  didin&ion  between  the  cornea  and  the  fclerotic,  dark, 
which  is  generally  but  an  apparent  change  of  ftrufture,  is  The  ciliary  proceffes  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  their  druc- 
very  clearly  to  be  traced  in  fome  of  the  large  animals,  in  ture  in  this  clafs  and  in  the  human  fubjedf.  It  is  true  they  are 
which  thefe  two  coats  can  be  feparated.  In  the  whales  very  prominent  in  the  large  fpecies,  and  the  denticulation  of 
and  the  rhinoceros,  the  attachment  of  the  fclerotica  to  the  their  edges  is  fo  much  increafed,  as  to  form  a rich  fringed 
cornea  is  by  the  fibres  of  the  former  pafling  into  the  latter,  appearance,  particularly  in  the  rhinoceros  and  whale.  The 
In  the  c.r,  &c.  the  line  of  feparation  can  be  feen  to  be  laminae  of  thefe  proceffes  are  long  and  narrow  in  the  cat  kind, 
oblique,  the  cornea  pafiing  a little  under  the  edge  of  the  more  efpecially  in  the  lion. 

fclerotic.  In  the  hare  and  others,  the  edge  of  the  fclerotica  Mammalia  have  the  iris  ufnallyof  a more  uniform  colour 
is  double,  and  embraces  on  both  iides  the  margin  of  the  than  in  man.  In  domejlic  quadrupeds,  however,  there  is  con- 
cornea.  fiderable  variety  in  this  refpeft.  The  colour  of  the  iris  cor- 

The  tunica  conjunctiva  is,  efpecially  in  the  large  quadru-  refponds  fo  much  with  that  of  the  hair,  that  in  /potted  dogs, 
peds,  lefs  adherent  to  the  eve-ball  than  in  man.  Mr.  Pierce  &c.  the  iris  is  often  of  a mixed  colour. 

Smith  has  profeffed  to  trace  not  only  the  conjunctiva,  but  In  the  large  mammalia  the  iris  is  of  confiderable  thicknefs, 
theexpanfion  of  the  ftraight  mufclcs  over  the  cornea.  The  but  no  difference  of  ftrudture  has  been  perceived, 
plained  evidence  of  the  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  over  Thewwais  found  much  more  plain  in  the  ox,  rhinoceros , 
the  front  of  the  cornea  is  found  in  the  zemni  rat  ( mus  ty - and  whale,' See.  than  in  man,  and  the  ftrioe  that  are  continued 
phlus),  which  has  the  conjunctiva  retaining  the  Itrudture  of  upon  the  uvea  from  the  ciliary  proceffes,  are  very  diftindt  in 
the  true  fkin,  and  even  covered  with  hair,  fo  that  the  eye  is  thefe  fpecies.  They  extend  in  the  rhinoceros  nearly  to  the 
altogether  ufelefs,  or  at  moll  can  faintly  difeern  the  differ-  edge  of  the  pupil. 

ence  between  light  and  darknefs.  The  eye  of  this  animal  The  pupil  of  the  eye  has  various  forms  in  fome  mam- 
is  faid  to  be  not  larger  than  a poppy  feed.  In  the  mole,  alfo,  the  malia. 

eye  is  extremely  minute^  and  fo  much  (hut  in  by  the  hair  on  It  is  in  the  cat  kind  a vertical  flit,  over  which  thefe  animals 
the  eyelids,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  feeing  have  great  command,  fometimes  contracting  it  to  a mere. 
any  objedt  diilindtly  : indeed  the  eyes  of  the  mole  are  fo  much  line,  and  at  others  dilating  it  to  nearly  a round  figure.  In  the 
concealed,  that  they  are  fuppofed  by  common  people  to  be  cloven-hoofed  order,  the  pupil  is  a tranfverfe  flit,  with  the 
wanting  altogether.  ends  of  the  flit  wider  than  the  middle.  In  the  horfe  it  ,i* 

In  the  whale  and  the  large  quadrupeds,  the  diftindlion  of  alfo  tranfverfe,  but  the  fuperior  edge  projedls  a little  way. 
the  two  layers  of  the  choroid  coat  is  very  perceptible.  The  This  has  been  compared  to  the  curtain  that  hangs  over  the 
internal  layer,  or  memlrana  Ruyfchiana,  is  particularly  plain  pupil  in  the  Jkate  by  Swammerdam,  although  there  is  but 
ft  the  whale.  little  relemblance  between  the  two  parts. 

Mr.  Thomas  lias  difeovered  a mod  curious  apparatus  con-  It  is  a tranfverfe  oblong  aperture  in  the  true  whale t,  and 
nedled  with  the  choroides  in  th e Eafl  Indian  rhinoceros.  Four  in  the  genus  delphinus  it  is  a heart  fhape. 
tendinous  proceffes  arife  from  the  back  part  of  the  fclerotic  The  retina  is  formed  ufually  in  the  fame  manner  in  mam- 
coat,  expand  anteriorly,  and  form  a fpecies  of  mufcular  malia  as  in  man.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  optic  nervey 
membrane,  which  is  loll  in  the  choroides  at  the  broadefl  dia-  immediately  on  entering  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  forms  a flight 
meter  of  the  eye-ball.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  this  ftruc-  prcjedlion.  In  the  hare  and  rabbit,  this  projedlion  is  de- 
ture  can  produce  material  alterations  in  the  figure  of  the  eye,  feribed  as  producing  a kind  of  oval  cupola,  which  is  flightly 
and  in  the  diflance  of  the  cryflalline  lens  from  the  retina,  but  concave  in  the  middle.  The  retina  arifes  from  the  edge  of 
we  cannot  conceive  why  fo  great  a power  of  adjuftment  in  the  it.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  condenfed  on  each  fide  into- 
eye  to  different  didances  fliould  belong  exclufively  to  this  two  ftreaks  or  pencils,  which  are  a more  opaque  white  than 
animal.  the  other  parts  of  the  retina.  In  almofl  all  mammalia  the 

The  pigment  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  membrana  retina  has  at  its  origin  the  appearance  of  its  fubftance  being 
Ruyfchiana  is  of  various  colours  in  mammalia,  particularly  collected  into  folds,  or  fibres,  which  arife  in  a radiated 
<m  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  monkey  has  it  dark  coloured,  manner. 

The'  i bare,  rabbit,  and  hog,  have  it  a brown  : but  in  many  Comparetti  dates,  that  the  optic  nerve  of  the  bat  perforates 
other  mammalia  the  pigment  upon  the  back  of  the  eye  has  the  fclerotic  coat  by  a number  of  foramina.  The  filaments, 
light  and  vivid  colours.  It  is  called,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  tape-  thus  formed,  unite  to  produce  the  retina. 
turn  lucidum.  The  ox  has  the  back  of  the  eye  a green.  The  foramen  of  the  retina,  which  ufually  takes  the  name 
which  is  loft  in  an  azure  blue.  In  the Jlseep  it  is  a pale  yellow-  of  Sommerring,  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  this  clafs,  cx- 
green,  or  fometimes  blueilh.  Some  anatomids,  who  feem  to  cept  the  monkey  tribe.  Cuvier  dates,  that  he  found  it  in 
have  confined  thefe  obfervations  to  thofe  two  cafes,  have  con-  the  eynocephalus  confiderably  larger  than  in  man',  and  of  an 
je&ured  that  the  ufe  of  the  tapetum  is  to  reflect  the  natural  oval  ihape. 

colour  of  the  animal’s  food.  But  the  abfurdity  of  this  opi-  It  is  fingular,  that  although  this  foramen  does  not  exid  in 
nion  is  fhewn  by  the  varieties  of  the  colour  of  the  back  of  the  lemur,  yet  the  fold  which  contains  it  in  man  and  the 
the  eye  in  other  animals.  monkey  is  found.  The  ufes  of  the  foramen  of  Sommerring 

The  tapetum  is  a iilvery  blue,  changing  to  violet  in  the  are  not  yet  determined.  Mr.  Home  imagined  that  it  gave 
horfe,  goat,  buffalo,  and  flag.  It  is  a pale  golden  yellow  in  exit  to  an  abforbent  veffel ; but  it  is  much  more  probable 
the  lion,  cat,  bear,  and  dolphin.  It  is  a pure  white,  termi-  that  its  exidence  is  connected  with  the  polition  of  the  eyes, 
uating  in  blue,  in  the  dog,  wolf,  and  badger.  ■ as  it  is  only  met  with  in  thofe  that  have  the  eyes  placed  fo 
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that  their  axes  are  parallel.  Blumenbach  obferves,  upon 
this  fubject,  that  when  the  two  eyes  arc  fituated,  as  in  man 
and  the  monkey , they  are  liable  to  be  both  dazzled  at  the 
fame  time,  by  an  expofure  to  a llrong  light,  as  the  rays  fall 
upon  the  correfponding  principal  focufes  of  both  eyes  at 
once.  Ke  concludes,  that  the  foramen  of  Sbmmcrring  being 
in  the  principal  focus,  the  rays  pafs  through  it,  and  are  fuf- 
focated  in  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat.  But  to  pro- 
duce fuch  an  effedl,  without  weakening  vifion  at  all  times, 
would  require  a mufcular  power  to  open  and  (hut  the 
foramen  according  to  circumllances,  nothing  of  which  kind 
appears  to  be  provided. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  would  appear  to  be  in  lefs 
quantity,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  organ  in  mammalia, 
than  in  man. 

The  cryflalline , on  the  contrary,  occupies  lefs  fpace  in 
proportion  to  the  other  parts  in  man  than  any  of  the  mam- 
malia. It  is  alfo  more  of  a fpherical  figure  in  all  this  clafs 
than  it  is  in  the  human  fubject.  Blumenbach  dates,  that 
he  found  the  cryftalline  to  be  larged  in  relation  to  the 
vitreous  humour  in  the  Virginian  opojfum.  We  fcledt  the 
following  inftances  from  a table  founded  on  the  obfervations 
of  Petit  and  Cuvier,  to  (hew  that  there  is  a feale,  from  man 
to  the  cetacea , with  refpedl  to  the  form  of  the  crydalline,  by 
which  it  will  be  found,  that  the  lens  is  lead  fpherical  in  the 
human  fubjedl,  and  mod  fo  in  the  aquatic  mammalia. 

The  axis  of  the  crydalline  is  to  the  tranfverfe  diameter, 
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In  the  cetacea,  therefore,  the  lens  is  nearly  a perfect  fphere, 
as  in  (idles. 

The  vitreous  humour  of  man  is  more  abundant,  in  propor- 
tion, than  that  of  mammalia.  Thus,  the  human  vitreous 
humour  is  twenty  times  larger  than  the  aqueous,  while,  in 
the  ox,  it  is  only  ten  times  as  large,  and  in  the Jhcep  but  nine 
times  the  fize  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  oblique  mufcles  of- the  eye-ball  do  not  differ  from  thofe 
of  the  human  fuhjecf  ; but  the Jlraigbt  mufcles  arts  more  nume- 
rous, except  in  the  monkey  kind.  In  many  there  is  but  one 
additional  mufcle,  which  enclofes  the  back  of  the  eye  and 
the  optic  nerve,  as  if  in  a funnel.  It  arifes,  like  the  other 
redli  mufcles,  from  around  the  optic  foramen,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fclerotic  behind  them.  This  mufcle  is  called  the 
fufpenfory , choanoid,  or  retractor  of  the  eye. 

The  fufpenfory  mufcle  is  divided  into  four  (lips,  or,  as 
fome  might  date  it,  there  are  four  additional  draight  mufcles 
in  moil  of  the  carnivorous  mammalia,  and  the  cetacea. 

In  the  rhinoceros  there  are  only  two  portions  correfponding 
to  the  fufpenfory  mufcles. 

In  all  mammalia,  we  find  the  four  redli  mufcles  as  in  man, 
independently  of  the  fufpenfory  above-mentioned. 

The  third  eye-lid  is  confiderably  developed  in  many  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  ufually  feir.i-lunar  in  its  figure.  In  the  hare, 
rats,  agouti,  &c.  I s free  edge  is  convex.  In  many  cafes,  it 
contains  a thin  cartilage,  which,  from  a fuppofed  relemblance 
to  a nail,  is  called  unguis.  This  cartilaginous  plate  is  broad 
and  triangular  in  the  third  eye-lid  of  the  hare.  There  is 
almoft  always  a row  of  pores  upon  this  eye-lid,  which  dif- 
charge  an  unctuous  fluid.  The  third  eye-lid  is  large  in  the 


cat  genus,  the  opojfum,  the  feal,  and  particularly  fo  in  the 

elephant. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  third  eye-lid  in  the  cetacea,  and 
the  two  ufual  eye-lids  are  fo  much  thickened  by  the  adipofe 
fubflance,  that  they  have  fcarcely  any  motion.  They  feem 
half  dofed,  but,  we  believe,  are  never  completely  (hut,  the 
conftant  refidence  of  thefe  animals  in  water  not  making  it 
ncccffary. 

The  lacrymal gland  exifls  in  mammalia,  except  the  cetacea. 

In  the  hare  and  rabbit  it  is  extremely  large.  It  nearly 
encompaffes  the  eye,  and  even  paffes  out  of  the  orbit  on 
the  fide  of  the  nofe.  Cuvier  thinks  it  has  but  one  excretory 
dudl. 

The  lacrymal  gland  in  the  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds-  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  mafTes.  Some  feparate  grains  have 
each  a very  (hort  excretory  dudl. 

The  punQa  lacrymalia,  and  the  nafal  dufl,  for  carrying  off 
the  tears,  have  been  obferved  in  the  bifulca,  hog,Jloth,  and  ant- 
eaters,  life,  and  probably  are  to  be  found  generally.  Cam- 
per, however,  denies  the  punBa  lacrymalia,  lacrymal fac,  and 
even  the  os  unguis  to  the  elephant.  Some  anaton.ilts  have 
conlidcred  cells  below  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  in  the 
deer  and  antilope  genera  as  receptacles  for  the  tears;  but 
thefe  foffre,  as  already  mentioned,  in  deferibing  the  excre- 
tory  glands,  have  no  connedlion  with  the  lacrymal  paflages 
and  contain  an  undluous  matter. 

In  the  hare  and  rabbit,  the  pundla  lacrymalia  are  fupplied 
by  a femi-lunar  fiffure,  which  is  placed  under  the  inferi  r 
edge  of  the  third  eye.  The  border  of  this  (lit  is  provided 
with  cartilages  to  keep  it  open.  There  is  a fingle  lacrymal 
duff,  and  a fmall  valve  in  the  canal,  to  prevent  the  tears  re- 
turning upon  the  eye.  There  is  no  apparatus  for  the  fecre- 
tion  or  tears  in  the  cetacea.  Thus,  conftnnt  reiidence  in  the 
water  is  fufficientto  keep  their  eyes  moifl. 

In  many  mammalia  there  is  an  additional  gland  to  the  eye, 
which,  from  an  anatomill  that  deferibed  it,  has  been  called 
glandula  Harden.  It  is  placed  near  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye-lids,  and  difebarges  its  fecretion,  which  is  a thick  unc- 
tuous duid,  through  an  opening  under  the  third  eye-lid. 
The  glandula  Harden  conliils  of  fmall  lobes,  and  refembles 
very  much  the  true  lacrymal  gland  in  its  ftrudlure.  There 
would  feem  to  be  two  glands  of  this  defeription  in  the  hare, 
one  is  a white  colour,  the  other  red ; but  both  apparently 
have  i he  fame  ftrudlure.  They  are  connedted  by  cellular 
fubllance.  This  gland  is  large  and  double  in  the  water  rat. 
It  is  fingle,  oblong,  and  hard  in  its  texture  in  the  cloven- 
hoofed  quadrupeds.  It  has  been  found  oval  in  many  others. 
There  are  fome  fetaceous  follicles  under  the  upper  eye-lid  of 
cetaceous  mammalia,  which  probably  fulfil  the  fame  purpofes 
as  the  glandula  Haiden. 

In  Plate  XIV.  of  the  Vhiatomy  of  Mc.mmaTia,  fg.  I. 
exhibits  a fedlion  of  the  eye  of  the  feal,  in  the  direction  of 
the  optic  nerve  : a is  the  anterior  part  of  the  fclerotic  epat, 
which  is  thick;  b,  the  pollerior  part,  Hill  thicker;  c,  the 
middle  portion,  which  is  thin  ; d,  the  cornea ; e,  the  optic 
nerve  ; f the  vitreous  humour  ; g is  the  cryftalline  lens, 
which  is  feen  to  approach  the  figure  of  a true  fphere.  Fig.  2. 
reprefents  a fimilar  fedlion  of  the  eye  in  the  grampus  : a is 
the  optic  nerve  palling  in  the  canal  formed  in  the  fcierotic 
coat  at  bb.  That  coat  is  alfo  (hewn  to  derive  its  white 
fibres  from  the  (heath  of  the  optic  nerve  ; c,  the  cornea  ; J, 
the  ciliary  proceffes  ; e,  the  membrana  Ruyfchiana  ; f the 
choroides.  Its  two  layers  are  a little  feparated,  to  (hew 
them  more  diilinclly.  Fig.  3.  is  a view  of  the  interior  of 
the  front  of  the  eye  in  the  ox,  produced  by  the  vertical 
fedlion  of  the  organ  : a,  the  divided  coats  ; l,  b,  the  fringed 
ciliary  proceffes;  c,  c,  the  llriae  of  the  uvea;  d,  the  tranf- 
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verfe  pupil.  Fig.  4.  is  the  front  of  the  eye  in  the  cat,  with 
the  cornea  removed,  to  (hew  the  vertical  (lit  produced  by  the 
pupil  in  this  genus.  Fig.  5.  is  a fitnilar  preparation  of  the 
eye  of  the  porpoife,  to  (hew  the  figure  of  its  pupil.  Fig.  6. 
is  a view  of  the  eye-lids  in  the  hare,  with  the  aperture  into 
the  lacrymal  duff  : a,  b,  the  upper  and  lower  eye-lids  ; c, 
the  third  eye-lid  ; d,  the  fiffure  correfponding  to  the  punffa 
lacrymalia.  Fig.  7.  exhibits  the  glands  of  the  eye  in  the 
hare : a is  the  lacrymal  gland  ; b,  the  white  glar.dula  Har- 
den ; c,  is  the  red-coloured  one. 

Weapons  and  Organs  of  Defence. — There  is  no  animal  fo 
unprovided  with  the  natural  means  of  protection  or  defence 
as  man.  His  (Irength  and  his  fecurity  depend  upon  the 
focial  inffitutions  eftablifhed  by  his  fpecies.  It  is  true  many 
of  the  mammalia  are  not  furniflted  with  natural  arms,  but 
in  place  of  them,  they  are  endowed  with  great  fwiftnefs  of 
foot,  and  an  acute  fenfe  of  hearing,  as  mav  be  obferved  in 
almolf  all  the  f degrade  quadrupeds,  and  others  which  are 
purfusd  by  the  bealfs  of  prey.  Some  fugitive  animals  feek 
fecurity  in  concealment,  as  the  digging  and  diving  quadrupeds, 
for  example  the  mole,  the  duck  bill. d animal,  See. 

The  various  coverings  of  mammalia,  fuch  as  hair,  hoofs, 
f c ale s,  f pines.  See.  not  only  ferve  to  (belter  quadrupeds  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  from  the  attacks  of 
ho  (file  animals.  The  (Irong  tough  hair  cf  the  ant-eaters 
and  flalh,  the  feales  of  the  pangolin,  the  fpines  of  the  hedge- 
hog and  porcupine,  and,  moil  of  all,  the  bands  of  the  arma- 
dillo, are  well  calculated  for  this  purpofe. 

Thofe  quadrupeds  that  have  defenfive  integuments,  have 
generally  the  power  cf  rolling  themfelve.s  up,  fo  as  to  con- 
ceal the  head,  feet,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  commonly  unarmed.  The  mufcles  that  are  defigned 
for  the  contraction  of  the  body,  are  deferibed  with  the  other 
organs  of  motion. 

, The  mo!l  powerful  weapons  of  mammalia  are  their  horns, 
their  tee'll,  and  the  hard  fublfances  with  which  their  toes 
are  armed.  The  flruCture  and  growth  of  each  of  thefe  parts 
are  defer  bed  in  their  proper  place. 

The  horns  are  generally  employed  as  the  means  of  defence, 
and  chiefly  belong  to  quadruueds  that  are  gregarious  and 
inoffenfive,  uniefs  much  irritated,  or  during  thofe  periods 
in  which  they  are  under  the  excitation  of  the  fcxual  or  pa- 
rental initindfs. 

The  teeth  are  the  weapons  mod  commonly  employed  by 
animals ; aimed  every  quadruped  may  be  provoked  to  make 
ufe  of  them  ; even  man  himfelf,  in  thofe  dates  of  focietv 
where  rules  of  combat  are  not  acknowledged,  always  re- 
forts  to  his  teeth,  when  preffed  by  an  adverfary.  As  the 
teeth  are  the  mod  general  weapons  of  animals,  they  are  a'fo 
the  mod  dcdru&ive  in  the  operation  ; when  any  animal  kills 
another,  it  is  mod  commonly  by  means  of  its  teeth.  The 
large  teeth  called  tufks,  although  generally  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  weapons,  are  lefs 
dangerous  than  the  fmall  front  teeth  of  many  animals. 
Some  tulles,  although  fo  formidable  in  their  appearance, 
are  very  harmlefs  in  fail.  The  tufks  of  the  balirouffa  are  fo 
much  turned  backward,  that  they  cannot  inflidl  a wound, 
and  thofe  of  the  elephant  and  mammoth  feem  incapable  of  in- 
juring a fir.all  animal.  The  tulles  of  the  narwhal  are  faid 
to  be  terrible  weapons,  which  their  diredfion,  length,  and 
pointed  figure  render  very  probable  ; there  being  alfo  fo 
frequently  one  of  them  wanting,  it  is  likely  that  it  may 
have  been  lod  in  combat. 

The  feet  of  quadrupeds  are  amongd  their  mod  effedlual 
weapons  when  they  are  furnifhed  with  claws,  as  in  moil 
of  the  beads  of  prey.  The  drength  of  the  limbs  in  all 
predaceous  quadrupeds  has  already  been  remarked.  The 


mechanifm  of  their  feet,  by  which  the  claws  are  inverted 
by  the  very  adt  of  grafping  any  objedt,  is  fingularly  ufeful 
to  thofe  animals. 

Some  of  the  mammalia  poffefs  a great  fecurity  from  the 
affaults  of  others,  in  certain  excretions  produced  by  pecu- 
liar giandsj  filuatcd  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anus.  Thefe  excretions  have  a difagreeable  fmell,  which  is 
probably  particularly  offenfive  to  thofe  animals  they  are  in- 
tended to  repel.  Some  of  the  American  fpecies  of  viverra 
are  faid  to  occafion  fo  drong  a foetor  by  the  expulfion  of 
the  contents  of  their  anal  glands,  that  it  is  difeerned  at  the 
dillance  of  two  miles,  and  cannot  be  immediately  approached 
by  any  perfon  without  the  greated  danger.  The  organs 
which  furnifh  thefe  foetid  matters  are  deferibed  along  with 
other  excretory  glands. 

Organs  of  V oice. — The  monkey  tribe,  which  have  in  mod, 
parts  of  their  anatomy  fo  drong  a likenefs  to  the  human 
body,  have  many  driking  and  important  peculiarities  in  the 
organs  of  voice,  fome  of  which  are  even  poffeffed  by  the 
ourang-outang. 

This  animal  has  the  arytenoid  cartilages  fmaller,  and  the 
cuneiform  ones  larger  than  in  man.  The  cordee  vocales  are 
look-  and  (harp  upon  the  edge.  The  ventricles  of  the 
glottis  are  large  oval  cavities  and  partially  divided  by  a par- 
tition. The  ftiperior  part  of  each  ventricle  leads  into  a hole, 
which  is  fituated  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  os 
hyoides,  and  is  the  opening  of  a large  membranous  fac. 
Th  fe  two  facs  lie  under  the  (kin  of  the  throat,  and  are 
in  contact  with  each  other,  and  defeend  towards  the  ched. 
Thefe  facs,  in  fome  individuals,  are  of  different  fizes  accord- 
ing to  Camper’s  obfervations.  Blumenbach  found  the 
right  fac  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  round,  and  the 
left  only  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  in  the  pigmy  ape  (fimia 
fylvanus.) 

In  many  other  monkies  there  is  one  large  pouch  or  mem- 
branous fac,  which  communicates  with  the  glottis.  This 
fac  has  been  deferibed  by  Camper  in  the  Barbary  ape  ( fimia 
inuus ),  and  the  common  baboon  ( fimia  fphinx).  The  open- 
ing from  the  glottis  in  thefe  cafes  is  in  the  middle,  at  the 
root  of  the  epiglottis,  immediately  above  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. Vic  d’Azir  alfo  difeovered  the  fame  kind  of  fac  in 
the  ribbed-nofe  ape  ( fimia  maimon),  in  which  it  is  very  large, 
and  has  a round  opening  under  the  epiglottis.  Cuvier 
found  a fitnilar  laryngeal  fac  in  the  hare-lipped  ape  ( fimia 
cynomolgus),  and  a very  large  one  in  the  fimia  veter.  It 
has  been  deferibed  in  the  varied  ape  ( fimia  mona)  ; but 
Cuvier  denies  there  being  any  appearance  of  it  in  this 
fpecies,  and  even  of  the  hole  or  depreffion  at  the  bafe  of 
the  epiglottis,  which  exifts  in  fome  monkies  that  do  not 
poffefs  a laryngeal  fac,  as  in  the  great  baboon  ( fimia  hamx-  - 
dry  as),  the  red  ape  ( fimia  rubra),  and  the  Chinefe  ape  ■ 
( fimia  finica). 

In  ths  fi Iky  monkey  [Jimia  marikina),  the  laryngeal  fac 
has  its  opening  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti- 
lages. 

The  howling  baboon  ( fimia  beclzebul),  and  th z fimia  feni- 
culus,  have  the  laryngeal  facs  inclofed  in  a bony  cafe,  which 
is  hollowed  out  in  the  os  hyoides.  Camper  deferibed  but 
one  fac,  which  he  ftated  to  communicate  with  the  larynx 
by  an  aperture  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. Vic  d’Azir  alfo  found  but  one  fac,  which  he  de- 
feribed as  being  of  an  irregular  pyramidal  figure,  fituated' 
under  the  tongue  between  the  two  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw,  with  its  pointed  part  forwards,  and  divided  interiorly 
by  feveral  thin  projeftions  of  bone.  It  had  a wide  open- 
ing pofteriorly,  above  which  was  placed  a bony  plate,, 
with  two  proje&ions  at  its  two  extremities.  The  opening 
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of  the  Fac  communicated  with  a large,  firm,  membranous 
tube,  which  proceeding  horizontally  backwards,  terminated 
in  the  larynx  between  the  ala:  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
fo  as  to  form  a communication  with  both  the  ventricles  of 
the  glottis.  The  thyroid  cartilage  was  remarkably  large, 
and  projected  downwards  : from  its  cornu  on  each  fide  there 
palled  a ligament  to  the  two  projeftions  of  the  bony  fac. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  had  a projedtion  where  it  terminated, 
which  feemed  to  divide  the  canal  leading  from  the  bony  fac 
into  two  channels : fuch  is  the  defeription  given  by  Vic 
d’ Azir  of  the  organ  of  voice  in  the  howling  baboon.  Cuvier, 
h#wever,  dates,  that  in  the  fimia  Jcniculus  each  ventricle 
leads  into  a membranous  fac,  which  glides  between  the  epi- 
glottis and  contiguous  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  os  hyoides.  In  the  individual  which  he 
difledled,  the  right  fac  alone  occupied  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  in  the  os  hyoides  ; the  left  terminated  at  the  moment 
•when  it  was  to  enter  that  bone  : but  he  conceives,  that  in 
other  individuals,  the  facs  were  of  equal  fize,  or  that  the 
left  might  even  be  the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  efi'edt  of  all  thefe  cavities  connedied  with  the  larynx 
is  to  increafe  the  refonance  of  the  voice.  The  cartilagi- 
nous frame  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  all  animals  has  the 
fame  operation  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  ; for  if  the 
cordae  vocales  could  only  occafion  the  parts  immediately  ad- 
joining them  to  vibrate,  the  found  which  they  would  pro- 
duce would  fcarcely  be  audible.  The  power  of  hollow 
parts  in  multiplying  found,  or  rendering  it  loud  by  a fecon- 
dary  vibration,  is  (trikingly  exemplified  in  the  difference 
obferved  between  the  common  and  the  mule  fddle.  The 
body  of  the  latter  is  a narrow  folid  piece  of  wood,  and  al- 
though the  tones  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  fiddle, 
they  are  fo  faint  as  fcarcely  to  be  heard.  The  influence  of 
the  laryngeal  cavities  upon  the  voice  is  clearly  (hewn  in  thofe 
animals  which  poflefs  them.  The  howling  baboons,  that 
have  the  bed  contrived  apparatus  for  increafing  the  voice, 
are  faid  to  utter  a cry  which  is  really  terrific. 

One  fpecies  of  mtnkey,  the  fimia  panifeus,  has  a different 
kind  of  dilatation  than  is  found  in  the  reft:  of  this  tribe. 
It  is  a very  confiderable  enlargement  of  the  membranous 
part  of  the  trachea  immediately  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
The  mufcles  which  go  from  the  larynx  to  the  pharynx  com- 
prefs  this  fac,  a^d  urge  the  air  it  contains  in  a (tronger 
current  through  the  parts  that  immediately  produce  the 
voice. 

Cuvier  deferibes  in  ibis  monkey,  and  in  all  thofe  of  the 
continent  of  America,  a peculiarity  in  the  ftrudture  of  their 
larynx,  by  which  their  voice  is  rendered  foft,  like  the  tone 
of  a flute,  and  they  are  therefore  called  whirling  monlies. 
This  peculiarity  confifts  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  cuneiform  cartilages, 
which,  increafed  by  fome  fat  cellular  fubftance,  form  before 
the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  ventricle  of  the  glottis  a 
large  cufhion,  having  the  figure  of  a fegment  of  a fphere  on 
each  fide.  It  follows  from  this  ftrudfure,  that  the  air 
which  has  vibrated  in  the  ventricles  has  to  go  through  a 
narrow  canal,  curved  in  the  figure  of  an  S,  which  is  formed 
by  the  oppofition  of  thefe  culhions  and  the  concavity  of 
the  epiglottis. 

In  the  fimia  jacchus,  and  the  fimia  m'ulas , the  cuneiform 
cartilages  are  fo  large,  that  their  fuperior  projection  even  di- 
vides the  upper  part  of  the  glottis  into  two,  fo  as  to  give 
it  apparently  a refemblance  to  the  larynx  of  birds. 

The  os  hyoides  is  large  and  round  on  the  front,  even  in 
thofe  mofilies  which  do  not  poffefs  laryngeal  facs,  as  in  the 
fimia  apella  and  the  fimia  capuiina. 

In  the  lemur,  the  fuperior  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are 


very  prominent,  and  there  are  between  them  and  the  epi- 
glottis depreflions,  which  might  he  confidered  perhaps  as 
fuperior  cordne  vocales  and  ventricles. 

The  epiglottis  of  the  bats  is  foft  and  hardly  perceptible. 
Its  exiftence  has  been-  denied  by  Vic  d’Azir.  The  cordae 
vocales  alfo  are  very  indiltinct.  In  the  vaitipyre  bet,  there  is 
a flight  membranous  projection  in  place  of  epiglottis. 

In  the  dog  genus  the  cordae  vocales  are  prominent,  thin, 
and  free  ; the  ventricles  are  deep ; and  the  membrane 
which  lines  them  is  wider  than  they  are.  The  cuneiform 
cartilages  have  the  fliape  of  an  italic  S.  The  loofenefs  of 
the  cordae  vocales  and  the  membrane  of  the  ventricles,  no 
doubt  tends  to  produce  the  barking  voice  of  thefe  quad- 
rupeds. 

In  the  cat  genus,  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are, 
as  in  the  dog,  contiguous  to  the  internal  parietes  of  the  epi- 
glottis, but  are  feparated  by  a wide  deep  groove  on  eacli 
fide.  The  pollerior  ligaments,  or  corda  vocales,  are  not  loofe 
or  (harp.  There  are  two  fma'l  thin  membranes  near  them, 
which,  when  they  vibrate,  produce  the  purring  found  efi 
the  cat's  voice.  Cuvier  thinks,  that  the  anterior  ligaments 
of  the  epiglottis  conftitute  the  cordae  vocales  of  the  cat,  the 
ventricles  being  fo  very  (hallow. 

The  ichneumon  and  civet  have  the  organs  of  voice  fimilar 
to  thefe  of  the  cat  genus. 

In  the  badger,  the  ventricle  is  open,  and  leads  into  two 
pouches,  one  of  which  extends  forwards  under  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  where  it  is  only  feparated  from  that  of  the  op- 
pofite  fide  by  the  hyo-epigiottidei  mufcles  ; the  other  goes 
backwards  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilage* 
The  found  of  the  voice  in  this  animal  appears  to  be  oc- 
calioned  by  the  vibration  of  the  breath  againft  the  pof- 
terior  edge  of  the  anterior  ligament,  when  it  is  driven  with 
force  into  thefe  two  pouches.  There  are  fimilar  pouches 
in  tire  weafcl,  but  the  anterior  has  lefs  extent. 

The  marfupial  animals  have  the  larynx  peculiarly  formed. 

In  the  kanguroo  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  very  large,. 
Their  fuperior  edge  forms  the  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
glottis.  The  cuneiform  cartilages,  the  anterior  ligaments, 
and  the  ventricles  of  the  glottis,  do  not  exift  in  this  animal, 
and  it  can  fcarcely  be  faid  that  there  is  even  any  polterior 
ligament  or  cordse  vocales.  Cuvier  is  difpofed  to  think  that 
the  kanguroo  is  very  nearly  mute. 

The  American  opoffuix  has  alfo  the  arytenoid  cartilages  of 
great  fize,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  concave.  The  fuperior 
ligament  of  the  glottis  is  wanting,  as  in  the  kanguroo.  The 
cordae  vocales  are  very  fmall,  and  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  furrounding  membrane.  There  is  an  oval  epiglot- 
tis, with  two  little  folds  of  membrane  at  its  root,  which  are 
fufceptible  of  vibration. 

The  long-tailed phalangers  of  Cook  have  a membrane,  which 
ferves  at  once  for  a vocal  ligament  and  the  edge  of  the  glot-> 
tis  ; between  which,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  there  is  a 
groove  which  might  be  confidered  as  a ventricle  in  an  unufuat 
lituation.  This  ventricle  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the  glot- 
tis of  the  ornithorhynchus , in  which  animal  it  is  very  deep. 
Both  the  ornithorhynchus  and  echidna  have  the  edge  of  the 
glottis  formed  by  die  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  a (ingle  vocal 
ligament.  There  is  no  ventricle  in  the  glottis  of  the 
echidna. 

In  the  didelphis  orientalis  there  is  no  diftintt  ligament,  and 
the  epiglottis  is  deeply  notched. 

In  the  faltigrade  mammalia,  Cuvier  has  deferibed  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  (Irudture  in  the  organs  of  voice.  In  the  one, 
of  which  he  gives  the  porcupine  as  an  inftance,  the  cordae 
vocales  and  ventricles  are  not  found,  or  fcarcely  difcernible  t 
in  the  other,  which  feems  to  belong  to  the  great  majority  of 
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the  order,  the  vocal  ligaments  are  diftind,  and  the  ventricles 
often  deep.  The  glottis  in  the  hare  and  rabbit  is  peculiar. 
It  wants  the  fuperior  ligament,  and  the  cuneiform  carti- 
lages : neverthelefs,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  pyramidal, 
and  afFord  attachment  to  two  cordx  vocales,  which  are  very 
free  and  thin  edged,  and  are  feparated  from  the  bafe  of  the 
epiglottis  by  a deep  narrow  groove.  Between  their  com- 
iniffure,  at  the  bafe  of  the  epiglottis,  there  are  two  little 
•cartilaginous  tubercles  projecting  inwards.  They  do  not 
give  any  attachment  to  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  vocal 
ligaments,  which  arc  fixed  externally  to  them. 

Among!!  the  edcr>lala,  Cuvier  defcribes  the  organs  of  voice 
ns  differing  in  each  genus.  In  the  Cape  ant-eater  ( orycleropus ), 
the  cordx  vocales  form  the  edge  of  the  glottis  ; there  is 
but  a flight  groove  in  place  of  the  ventricle.  In  the  arma- 
dillo the  larynx  is  fmooth  internally,  and  the  epiglottis  is  in 
two  lobes. 

The  tardigrade  quadrupeds  have  afingularly  formedlarynx. 
The  free  edges  of  the  cordx  vocales  are  the  inferior  ones  ; 
they  hang  down  againft  the  inner  fide  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, like  triangular  valves.  There  are  no  ventricles  or  ante- 
rior ligaments. 

Amongft  the  many-hoofed  tribe  of  quadrupeds,  the  elephant 
has  a fimply  formed  larynx.  The  inferior  ligaments  of  the 
glottis  or  cordx  vocales  are  prominent,  and  fharp  edged. 
They  afeend  in  proceeding  to  their  anterior  attachment  much 
more  than  is  ufual.  The  ventricles  are  mere  grooves. 

In  the  pig,  the  direction  of  the  cordae  vocales  is  peculiar  : 
they  defeend  anteriorly.  They  are  long  and  fharp  edged, 
■and  capable  of  being  rendered  extremely  tenfe  by  the  actions 
of  the  larynx,  which  enable  this  animal  to  utter  the  fhrill 
cry  it  is  fo  remarkable  for.  The  ventricle  opens  pofteriorly 
into  an  oblong  finus,  that  afeends  between  the  internal  mem- 
brane and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  magnitude  of  this 
finus  has  been  over-rated  by  fome  anatomifts.  Its  real  fize, 
according  to  Cuvier’s  obfervations  and  our  own,  is  about 
fufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  It  is  this 
cavity  which  enables  th e pig  to  produce  the  grunting  found, 
the  cordx  vocales  being  at  the  fame  time  in  the  relaxed 
Hate. 

In  the  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds,  a fuperior  angle  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  bends  backwards,  and  makes  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  end  of  the  glottis;  and  an  inferior  angle  of  the 
arytenoid  bends  forwards,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  cordx 
vocales.  This  laft  has  the  anterior  part  more  or  lefs  free, 
fharp,  and  thin,  according  to  the  fpecies,  but  its  polterior 
•edge  is  blunt,  and  continued  into  the  membrane  lining  the 
reft  of  the  glottis.  The  anterior  ligaments  are  not  found, 
and  the  place  of  the  ventricle  is  fupplied  by  the  furrow 
arifing  from  the  projection  of  the  cordx  vocales.  There 
are  no  cuneiform  cartilages  in  this  tribe.  The  thyroid  car- 
tilage fwells  out  anteriorly,  where  the  cordx  vocales  are  at- 
tached in  the  fallow  deer,  and  (till  more  in  the  cervine  antilope, 
in  which  the  projection  is  nearly  pyramidal.  The  fwelling 
under  the  throat  in  the  anti'.ope  gutlurofa,  is  occafioned  by 
this  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

There  is  a membranous  fac  in  the  front  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  in  federal  of  the  antilope  genus  and  the  rein  deer. 
The  opening  into  it  is  at  the  root  of  the  epiglottis.  The  fac 
•of  the  rein  deer  is  very  large,  extending  under  the  neck,  as 
in  the  mandril  ( fimia  maimotu) 

Cuvier  has  given  a full  defeription  of  the  organs  of  voice 
in  the  folid-hoofed  quadrupeds,  in  which  he  has  corrected 
many  errors  in  the  account  of  the  larynx  of  the  horfe  and 
afs  by  Heriflant.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans of  thefc  animals,  confift  in  the  facs  conne&ed  with  the 
larynx.  There  arc  three  of  thefe  ; ooc  is  iituated  anteri- 


orly, under  the  vault  formed  by  the  anterior  boundary  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage : the  opening  into  it  is  under  the  root  of 
the  epiglottis.  The  two  others  are  oblong  finufes  contained 
between  the  lateral  parietes  of  the  glottis  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  covered,  in  a great  meafure,  by  the  thyro-aryte- 
noidei  mufcles,  by  which  they  are  compreffed.  There  is  no 
anterior  ligament  of  the  glottis,  nor  any  ventricle,  properly 
fpeaking;  but  above  the  cordx  vocales,  on  each  fide,  there  i6 
a foramen  which  leads  into  the  lateral  fac. 

In  the  horfe  the  apertures  of  the  lateral  facs  are  long  and 
wide,  and  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  ufual  ventricles  of 
the  glottis.  The  opening  into  the  anterior  cavity  is  very 
wide  in  the  horfe,  in  which  alio  this  cavity  is  a (hallow  depref- 
fion.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  aft,  the  opening  into  each  of 
•the  three  facs  is  a fmalland  round  hole,  and  the  anterior  fac 
i3  a real  bag  of  confiderable  fize. 

Cuvier  dates  that  the  mule,  which  is  generated  by  the  male 
afs  and  the  mare,  has  the  openings  into  the  laryngeal  facs 
wide,  and  the  ffruCture  of  the  /organs  of  voioe  altogether 
approaching  that  found  in  the  horfe,  and  he  concludes  that 
the  account  publifhed  by  Heriflant  was  taken  from  the  diffec- 
tion  of  the  offspring  of  the  Jiallion  and  the  female  afs.  Blu- 
menbach  has,  however,  followed  many  other  anatomifts  in 
attributing  fimilar  organs  of  voice  to  the  common  mule  and  the 
afs.  We  are  not  enabled  to  decide  the  point,  not  having 
diffeCted  thefe  organs  in  the  mule. 

Cuvier  further  adds,  that  in  the  horfe  and  the  mule  there 
is  at  the  commiffure  of  the  two  cordx  vocales  a flight  fold  of 
the  membrane,  which  is  not  vifible  in  the  afs.  The  fize  of 
this  fold  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Heriflant ; he  has 
alfo  attributed  to  it  important  offices  which  it  does  not  feem 
to  perform. 

The  peculiar  found  called  a bray,  is  uttered  by  the  afs  in 
confequence  of  the  extent  of  the  laryngeal  facs,  and  their  be- 
ing fo  much  feparated  from  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  by  thus 
having  fmall  apertures.  Th e bray  feems  to  be  a compound 
difeordant  found,  produced  from  the  refonance  of  different 
fized  cavities. 

Cuvier  found  in  the  couagga  the  larynx -organized  as  in  the 
horfe,  except  that  the  membrane  extending  .from  one  corda 
vocalis  to  the  other  did  not  exift. 

The  larynx  is  very  peculiarly  formed  in  the  cetacea.  The 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglottis  have  the  figure  of 
very  elongated  triangles.  Thefe  three  cartilages  are  united 
to  each  other  by  the  membrane  of  the  glottis,  and  have  a 
degree  and  kind  of  motion  fomewhat  fimiiar  to  that  of  the  parts 
about  the  mouth  of  a fifh.  The  top  of  the  larynx,  which  is 
compofed  of  thefe  three  cartilages,  has  a pyramidal  figure, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  common  origin  of  the  pofterior 
nares.  It  is  retained  in  that  fituation  by  the  circular  mufcles 
of  the  flefhy  tube  which  forms  the  common  paffage  to  the 
nares.  The  ufual  office  of  the  epiglottis  is,  therefore,  loft 
in  cetacea,  and  inftead  of  making  an  operculum  to  the  rima 
of  the  glottis,  it  enters  into  the  compofition  of  that  aper- 
ture, which  is  thence  rendered  wideft  in  the  tranfverfe  di- 
rection, and  refembles  very  much,  in  appearance,  the  mouth, 
of  a iifh.  The  advantage  of  having  the  air-tube  immedi- 
ately connefted  with  the  nafal  paffages  in  the  whale  kind, 
muft  be  obvious.  Thefe  animals  catch  their  prey  by  fwim- 
ming  with  their  mouths  open,  and  below  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  at  which  times,  the  water  and  fmall  fifh  are  carried 
through  the  fauces  on  each  fide  of  the  pyramid  formed  by 
the  larynx.  When,  however,  the  latter  is  withdrawn  from 
the  polterior  nares,  in  order  to  ejeCt  the  water  through  the 
fpiracles,  the  rima  glottidis  i:,  fhut ; but  rather  by  the  edges 
being  clofely  applied  to  each  other,  than  by  being  covered 
by  the  epiglottis* 
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The  interior  part  of  the  larynx  in  cetacea , exhibits  no 
true  cordae  vocales  or  ventricles.  The  membrane,  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  cavity,  forms  fome  very  irregular  folds,  or 
rather  a corded  appearance,  refembling,  in  a degree,  the  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  heart.  Cuvier  fays,  he  only  perceived 
fome  longitudinal  rugae.  The  inequalities  on  the  interior 
part  of  the  larynx,  in  thefe  atfimals,  do  not,  however,  ap- 
pear capable  of  vibrating  fufficiently  to  produce  any  voice ; 
or  if  the  whale  tribe  do  utter  any  found,  it  mull,  we  con- 
ceive, be  a kind  of  hifs,  occaficned  by  the  forcible  emifiion 
of  the  air  through  the  aperture  of  the  glottis. 

In  Plates  XIV.  and  XV.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mammalia, 
the  figures  are  found  which  illuftrate  the  ftrufture  of  the 
organs  of  voice. 

In  Plate  XIV.  fg.  8 reprefents  the  entire  larynx  and  fac 
of  the  mandril  ( fmia  maimon ),  as.it  appears  when  differed 
out : a,  the  root  of  the  tongue  left  with  the  larynx  ; b,  the 
os  hyoides  ; c is  the  laryngeal  fac  di (tended  with  air  ; d,  the 
trachea  feen  beyond  it.  Fig.  9,  of  the  fame  plate,  (hews  the 
larynx  opened  from  behind ; and  the  hole  which  leads  into 
the  laryngeal  fac,  as  it  ufually  appears  in  thofe  monkies 
that  have  thefe  dilatations  connected  with  the  organ  of  voice : 
a,  the  epiglottis ; b,  the  foramen  at  its  bafe,  opening  into 
the  laryngeal  fac,  which  has  been  cut  off  in  this  prepara- 
tion ; c,  c,  the  cordae  vocales  ; d,  d,  the  two  ventricles. 

In  Plate  XV.  fig.  1 is  a view  of  the  larynx,  and  bony  fac 
attached  to  it,  divided  longitudinally  to  (hew  their  internal 
formation  in  the  howling  baboon.  This  figure  is  copied  from 
one  of  Vic  d’Azir’s,  and  of  courfe  agrees  with  his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  organs  of  voice  in  this  animal : a is  the  tongue, 
divided  lengthwife  through  its  middle,  b,  e,  pharynx  and 
cefophagus  laid  open  ; c,  the  ligament  between  the  bony  fac 
and  the  thyroid  cartilage;  q,s,o,p,t,  larynx  and  trachea 
laid  open;  d,  epiglottis  ; jTy /;,  bony  fac  laid  open;  i k l, 
the  courfe-of  the  tube  leading  from  the  fac  to  the  larynx  ; 
m,  a projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  dividing  the  tube 
into  two  ; p,  the  corda  vocalis  of  that  fide ; o,  the  ventricle 
of  the  glottis.  Fig.  2 exhibits  a view  of  the  larynx,  fimilar 
to  the  laft,  in  the  fmia  panifeus  : a,  the  tongue;  b,  the  epi- 
glottis; c,  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; d,  the  arytenoid  cartilage  ; 
f,  the  ventricle  of  the  glottis  ; g g,  cricoid  cartilage  ; h,  the 
fac,  which  in  this  animal  is  placed  at  the  membranous 
part  of  the  beginning  of  the  trachea  : it  is  laid  open.  Fig.  3 
reprefents  the  interior  of  the  larynx  in  the  cat:  a,  the  epi- 
glottis ; b,  b,  the  cords  vocales  ; c,  c,  the  two  membranes, 
which  are  thought  to  produce,  by  their  vibration,  the  pur- 
ring found  made  by  this  animal.  Fig.  4 (hews  the  internal 
parts  in  the  larynx  of  the  pig  : a,  a,  the  ligaments  of  the 
glottis  feen  defeending  towards  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; b,  b, 
the  ventricles ; c,  c,  their  opening  into  the  finufes  connected 
with  them.  Fig.  5 is  the  larynx  of  the  porpoife  laid  open 
behind  : a , the  epiglottis  ; b,  b,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  ; c, 
the  wrinkled  or  corded  appearance,  which  feems  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  cordae  vocales  and  ventricles  of  other  mam- 
malia. Fig.  6 gives  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  in 
the  horfe , to  (hew  the  opening  into  the  three  laryngeal  facs : 
a,  the  aperture  of  the  anterior  fac  ; b,  b,  the  openings  of  the 
lateral  cavities;  c,  the  tranfverfe  membrane  found  in  the 
horfe  at  the  commiffure  of  the  cords  vocales.  Fig.  7 is  a 
lateral  view  of  the  larynx  and  facs  in  the  afs,  with  the  parts 
laid  open  : a,  the  anterior  fac,  which  has  a confiderable 
capacity,  although  fo  fmall  an  opening  into  the  larynx  ; b , 
the  aperture  of  the  lateral  fac  on  one  fide ; c,  part  of  the 
fac  of  the  other  fide,  which  is  not  removed  in  the  de- 
fection. 

MAMMA RI A,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  the  clafs 
yermes,  and  order  Mollufca.  The  generic  character  is, 
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body  fmooth ; without  cirri  or  rays  ; aperture  fingle.  There 
are  three 

Species. 

Mammilla.  In  this  the  body  is  conic,  ventricofe, 
white : it  is  found  in  the  North  feas. 

Varia.  Body  ovate,  varied  with  white  and  purple; 
inhabits  the  northern  ocean. 

Globulus.  Body  globular,  cinereous,  and  not  fixed. 
Found  on  the  Greenland  (bores,  among  the  roots  of  fuci. 
The  body  is  very  iimple,  foft,  fmooth,  gelatinous,  with  a 
thin  (kin  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

MAMMARY,  ip  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  various 
parts  belonging  to,  or  connedted  with,  the  bread.  The 
internal  mammary  artery  is  a branch  of  the  fubclavian  Titub- 
ated within  the  cheft.  (See  Artery.)  There  is  a vein 
correfponding  to  it.  The  mammary  gland  is  the  organ  fe- 
creting  the  milk.  Seee  Breast. 

MAMMEA,  in  Botany,  one  of  Pltimier’s  genera,  fo 
called  from  its  vernacular  appellation  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
Mamei.  Linnaeus  admitted  the  name,  becaufe  of  its  affinity 
to  mamma,  a breaft,  alluding  to  the  lliape  of  the  fruit. 
Schreber  and  Jacquin  place  this  genus  in  the  clafs  Po/ygamia, 
but  we  refer  it,  after  Linnaeus  and  Wilidenow,  to  Polyandria. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  44.  t.  4.  Linn.  Gen.  265.  Schreb.  729. 
Willd.  Sp.  Pk  v.  2.  1157.  Mart.  Mill.  Did!,  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  297.  Jacq.  Amer.  268.  JufT.  257. 
Lamarck.  Uluttr.  t.  458. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Guttifera,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven  into 
two,  roundiffi,  concave,  leathery,  coloured,  widely  fpread- 
ing,  deciduous  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four,  roundifii,  con- 
cave, widely  fpreading,  fomevvhat  leathery,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  brittle-fhaped,  eredf, 
very  (hort,  inferted  into  the  receptacle ; anthers  oblong, 
obtufe,  eredf.  Pif.  Germen  roundifii,  deprefted  ; ftyle  cy- 
lindrical, eredt,  longer  than  the  ltamens,  permanent ; ftigma 
capitate,  convex.  Peri:.  Fruit  fpherical,  fleftiy,  of  one 
cell,  very  large,  pointed  with  a part  of  the  ftyle,  its  rind 
leathery.  Seeds  four,  nearly  ovate,  rough,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  pulp. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  of  four  peta’s.  Calyx  of  two  leaves. 
Fruit  very  large,  inferior,  with  four  feeds. 

Obf.  The  flowers  of  this  genus,  inttead  of  being  always 
perfedf,  are  occafionaliy  found  to  be  only  male  ones  on  the 
fame  or  on  a different  plant.  This  was  obferved  by  Jacquin, 
and  Browne  in  his  hiftcry  of  Jamaica  takes  occalion  from 
this  circumftance  to  make  different  fpecies  of  fuch  as  have 
perfect,  and  fuch  as  have  only  male  flowers ; Swartz  alfo 
obferves  that  the  former  trees  are  larger  and  loftier  than  the 
latter. 

1.  M.  americana.  American  Mammee  apple.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  731.  Plum.  Ic.  t.  170. — A native  of  Jamaica,  Hif- 
paniola,  and  the  Caribbee  Iflands  A tall,  handfome  tree, 
with  a thick  fpreading,  elegant  head.  Branches  quadran- 
gular when  young.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort  footftalkj, 
oval,  or  obovate,  entire,  blunt,  very  fmooth  and  (hining, 
leathery,  firm,  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length.  Flower- 
falks  (hort,  fcattered  over  the  ftouter  brauches,  bearing  a 
folitary,  fragrant,  white  fower  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter. 
The  calyx  is  occafionaliy  trilid,  and  the  corolla  five  or  fix- 
petalled.  Fruit  (lightly  angular,  generally  having  one  or 
two  abortive  feeds,  from  three  to  (even  int  lies  in  diameter ; 
its  rind  double,  the  outer  leathery,  tough,  brewnifti ; the 
inner  thin,  yellow,  adhering  cloiely  to  the  pulp  which 
is  firm,  bright  yellow,  of  a pleafant,  though  lingular  fla- 
vour, and  a lweet  aromatic  fmcll.  The  Jkin  and  Jteds  are 
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bitter  and  refinous.  Jacquin  tells  us  that  the  Mammee  fruit 
is  eaten  raw  and  alone,  or  cut  into  flices  with  wine  and 
fugar,  or  preferved  in  fyrup.  In  Martinico,  the  flowers 
are  d'iftilled  with  fpirits,  making  a liquor  which  is  called  Eau 
Creole.  The  French  term  this  plant  Abricot-fauvage,  the 
yellownefs  of  its  pulp  refembling  that  of  an  Apricot. 
Browne  informs  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  largelt  trees  in 
Jamaica,  that  it  abounds  with  a refinous  gum,  and  is  efteemed 
one  of  the  bed  timber-trees.  From  Miller  we  learn  that  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  fixty  or  feventy  feet,  and  that  its  fruit, 
which  is  of  a yellowifh-green  colour,  and  highly  efteemed, 
is  commonly  to  be  purchafed  in  the  markets  of  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies. 

This  tree  having  a long  downright  tap-root,  is  of  courfe 
very  difficult  to  tranfplant,  fo  that  the  beft  mode  of  pro- 
pagating it  is  by  fetting  the  ftones  or  feeds,  as-  frefh  as  pof- 
lible,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  then  to  plunge  them 
into  a hot-bed  of  bark. 

M.  afiatica  of  Linnaeus  Sp.  PI.  731,  is  now  called  Bar- 
ringtonia  ; fee  that  article  in  this  work,  and  in  Mart. 
Mill.  DiCt.  v.  1. 

Wilidenow  deferibes  another  fpecies  which  he  calls  humilis, 
the  fruit  of  w’hich  contains  only  three  feeds ; but  he  fays 
that  Vahl  takes  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  Rhetdia  lateriflora 

of  Linnaeus. 

MAMMEA,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  evergreen 
exotic  tree  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  is, 
the  American  mammee,  (M.  americana.) 

Method  of  Culture. — This  tree  may  be  increafed  from 
feeds  procured  from  America,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
early  fpring,  in  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  mould,  plunging 
them  in  a bark  hot-bed,  keeping  the  mould  moift  by  occa- 
fional  watering,  when  they  will  foon  come  up.  The  young 
plants  fhould  be  often  watered  in  dry  w eather.  When  they 
have  attained  fome  growth,  they  fhould  be  removed,  with 
earth  about  them,  into  other  pots  a little  larger,  being  re- 
placed in  the  hot-bed,  till  frelh  rooted,  filling  up  the  pots 
with  frelh  mould  ; due  lhade,  air,  and  water  being  given. 
In  the  autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  where 
they  muft  be  kept,  being  fhifted  into  other  pots  in  the  follow- 
ing fpring  ; having  regard  not  to  over- pot  them. 

And  they  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  placing  the  ftones  of  the 
fruit  under  the  pots  upon  the  tan,  more  expeditioully  than 
when  planted  in  the  mould  of  the  pots. 

Thefe  plants  afford  a fine  variety  among  others  of  the 
ftove  kind. 

MAMMEE  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  north 
eoaft  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  180  58'.  W.  long. 
77  • 

MAMMILLARIS  Processus,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame 
as  the  maftoid  procefs.  This  term,  mammillary,  has  been 
fometimes  applied  to  the  uriniferotis  fubftance  of  the  kidney. 

See  Kidney. 

MAMMOTH’S  Teeth,  or  Mammout  Bones  and  Mam- 
mon s Horns,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  names  given  by  travellers 
and  other  writers  to  certain  foffil  teeth,  and  other  bones, 
found  in  Ruffia  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
ufually  at  great  depth  in  the  earth.  The  Ruffians  and  other 
people  give  them  this  name,  fuppofing  them  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  animal,  which  they  deferibe  as  being  of  a mor- 
ftrous  fize,  and  living  in  caverns  under  ground.  But  the 
true  account  of  them  is,  that  they  are  in  reality  the  teeth 
and  other  bone3  of  an  animal  now  unknown,  ffiere  being  no 
fuch  bead  as  thefe  people  deferibe.  The  mammoth  of  Ame- 
rica, whofe  enormous  bones  are  found  particularly  near  the 
fait  fprings  upon  the  Ohio,  though  armed  with  tulles  of 
ivory,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  even  five  or  fix  times  larger 
Vo L.  XXII, 


than  the  elephant ; but  the  bones  are  probably  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  fuppofed  elephant  found  in  Siberia.  In  Si- 
beria the  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  thrown  afhore  from  the 
Frozen  ocean  ; and  it  is  probable  that  thefe  and  other  fimilar 
remains  may  have  been  driven  by  currents  from  very  diftant 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  depofited  cn  the  banks  of  rivers  by 
the  tide,  when  a great  part  of  the  north  of  Siberia  was 
covered  by  the  fea.  The  tulles  of  the  mammoth  are  equal 
to  elephants’  teeth  in  whitenefs  and  beauty,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  lhape,  being  all  bent  fpirally,  forming  about 
one  round  and  a half ; and  eight  feet  form  their  greateft 
length.  See  Elephant’s  Bones,  Ivory,  See. 

MAMOOJOO,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  20  in'-  E.  long.  1 ig°  12'. 

MAMORA.  See  Mahmora. 

MAMOS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito  ; no  miles  E.N.E.  of  Archidona. 

MAMOSA,  I.a,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata;  ig 
miles  S.W.  of  Turfi. 

MAMOUTKA.N,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Erekli. 

MAMPATA,  in  Botany,  according  to  Juffieu,  is  the  , 
Senegal  name  of  a tree,  gathered  there  by  Adanfon,  which 
the  former  conceives  to  be  of  the  fame  genus  with  Aublet’s 
Parinari,  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  204 — 206,  the  Petrocarya  of 
Schreber,  though  its  nut  is  lefs  deeply  furrowed,  and  the 
ftamens  appear  to  be  fifteen  inftead  of  fourteen.,  The  ger- 
men,  moreover,  is  laterally  attached  to  the  calyx.  See  Pe- 
trocarya and  Neou. 

MAMTRASNA,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Galway  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Caftlebar. 

MAMUD,  an  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago.  N. 
lat.  6°  4'.  E.  long.  i2i°42'. 

MAMUL,  a town  of  Walachia;  31  miles  N.E.  of 
Krajova. 

MAMUN,  a town  of  Aifrica,  in  the  country  of  Sugul- 
meffa  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Sugulmeffa. 

MAN.  To  w'rite  a complete  hiftqry  of  man,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  we  fhould  deferibe  both  the  individual  and  the 
fpecies  : that  we  fhould,  with  reference  to  the  former,  relate 
the  phenomena  of  his  firft  production,  examine  his  ana- 
tomical ftruCbure,  his  bodily  and  intellectual  functions,  and 
his  difeafes,  and  purfue  his  progrefs  from  the  time  of  birth 
to  the  grave  : in  refpeCt  to  the  latter,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  point  out  the  circnmftances  that  diftinguifh  him  from 
other  animals,  to  delineate  the  phyfical  and  moral  characters 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  different  portions  of  the  globe, 
and  trace  their  progrefs  from  the  firft  rudiments  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  to  the  ftate  at  which  they  are  now  arrived.  (See  on 
the  latter  fubjeCt,  Condorcet  Tableau  du  Progres  de  l’Efprit 
humain ; Ifelin,  Gefchichte  der  menfehheit ; Fergufon’s 
Hiftory  of  Civil  Society  ; Adelung  verfuch  einer  Gefchichte 
der  Cultur  des  menfchiichen  Gefchlechts,  See.)  To  treat 
the  fubjeCt  in  this  way  would  demand  a familiar  acquaintance 
with  almoft  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and  a 
combination  of  the  moft  oppofite  purfuits  and  talents  ; of 
the  knowledge  of  nature  poffeffed  by  a BufTon,  a Cuvier, 
or  a Blumeribach  ; the  infight  into  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  and  paffions  of  a Hume,  a Ronireau,  and  a Con- 
dorcet ; and  a knowledge  of  hiftory  and  antiquities  in  their 
moft  extenfive  fenfe : a cyclopxdia  would  be  neceffary, 
rather  than  a fingle  article.  This  extenfive  labour,  which 
could  not  be  properly  executed  by  any  individual,  is  divided 
into  feverai  fubordinate  branches.  The  anatomift  and  phy. 
fiologilt  unfold  the  ftruCtnre  and  functions  of  the  body;  the 
furgeon  and  phyfician  deferibe  its  difeafes ; and  the  meta- 
phyfician  and  moraliit  employ  themfelves  with  the  functions 
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that  conftitute  the  mind,  and  with  the  moral  fentiments.  nous.”  (De  la  Nature  de  1* Homme.)  It  is  only  of  late,  and 
We  refer,  therefore,  to  the  different  articles'  of  the  Cyclo-  principally  through  the  excellent  writings  of  Blumenbach, 
paedia  on  thefe  fubje&s ; giving  only,  what  could  not  be  that  the  natural  hiflory  of  man  has  begun  to  receive  its  due 
entirely  omitted  in  a view  of  the  hiltory  of  man,  a fhort  {hare  of  attention  ; and  we  fliall  venture  to  affert,  that, 
general  fketch  of  his  pafTage  through  the  various  periods  of  whether  we  regard  the  intrinfic  importance  of  the  queftions 
his  exillence.  Man  in  fociety,  his  progrefs  in  the  various  that  arife,  and  their  relation  to  the  affinities,  migrations,  and 
countries  and  ages  of  the  world,  his  multiplication,  &c.  See.  hillory  of  nations,  or  advert  merely  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
are  the  province  of  the  hiflorian  and  political  economifl.  Our  refearch,  no  fubieCl  will  be  found  more  worthy  of  minute 


object,  in  the  following  article,  is  the  defeription  of  the 
fpecias.  We  {hall  fpeak,  in  the  firft  place,  of  the  fituations 
which  man  occupies  on  the  globe,  of  his  food,  intoxicating 
drinks,  dwellings,  and  drefs  : we  fliall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  diftinClions,  more  particularly  in  bodily  ftruClure,  be- 
tween man  and  animals ; to  deferibe  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  to  con- 
fider  the  caufes  by  which  thefe  have  been  accounted  for. 
This,  indeed,  is  rather  what  our  limits  and  the  confined 
knowledge  of  an  individual  reftrain  us  to,  than  a difeuffion  of 
all  the  points  which  the  hillory  of  man  fhould  involve.  We 
think  it  ffiould  contain,  moreover,  a confideration  of  the 
original  abode  and  dillribution  of  the  fpecies,  of  the  varieties 
of  intelleClual  power,  and  moral  difpofitions.  The  remark- 
able manners  and  culloms,  the  employments  and  pleafurcs, 
the  notions  of  decency  and  elegance,  honour  and  (hamc,  the 
religious  opinions,  forms  of  government  and  laws,  particu- 
larly among  uncivilized  nations,  are  very  interefting  fubjecls, 
when  confidered  in  general,  but  are  not  included  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  hiflorian  or  moralift.  The  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  treatment  of  women,  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  various  degrees  of  cultivation ; the  opinions  of  favage 
people  concerning  the  moll  important  works  and  phenomena 
of  nature  ; the  origin  of  the  moll  neceffary  fciences,  as  arith- 
metic, meafure  of  time,  and  medicine,  are  not  lefs  interefting 
than  important  topics,  which  are  not  confidered  at  all,  as 
the  hiftorian,  the  geographer,  the  moralift,  and  the  man  of 
fcience,  occupied  with  other  purfuits,  confider  them,  each, 
as  not  belonging  to  his  department.  Thefe,  together  with 
the  fubjeCIs  of  the  prefent  article,  would  conftitute  a pe- 
culiar fcience,  or  branch  of  fcience,  under  the  name  of  the 
hiftory  of  man,  which,  in  point  of  inftru&ion  or  entertain- 
ment, would  not  be  inferior  to  the  narratives  of  intrigue  and 
treachery,  of  war,  conqueft,  and  defolation,  that  compofe 
general  hiftory. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  man  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; info- 
much,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  thing  like  a com- 
plete view  of  the  fubjeft.  The  defeription  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  productions  of  the  globe  have  occupied 
numerous  obfervers  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Every  plant 
and  every  infeCl  has  had  its  hiftorian,  and  has  been  deferibed 
with  minute  accuracy,  while  the  human  fubjeCl  has  been 
comparatively  negle&ed.  In  a very  voluminous  work  on 
the  hiftory  of  the  animal  kingdom,  now  publiftung  in  this 
country,  (“  General  Zoology,  or  Syftematic  Natural  Hif- 
tory,”) man  is  entirely  omitted.  Does  the  learned  author 
deem  him  more  or  lefs  than  an  animal  ? Whether  we 
inveftigate  the  phyfical  or  the  moral  nature  of  man,  we 
recognife,  at  every  ftep,  the  limited  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  are  obliged  to  confefs  that  ignorance,  which  a 
Rouffeau  and  a Buffon  have  not  been  aftiamed  to  avow. 

*'  The  mod  ufeful  and  the  lead  fuccefsfully  cultivated  of  all 
human  knowledge,  is  that  of  man  ; and  the  infeription  on 
the  temple  ©f  Delphi  contained  a more  important  and  diffi- 
cult precept,  than  all  the  books  of  the  moralifts.”  (Dif- 
cours  fur  l’Tnegalit£  ; preface.)  The  immortal  hiftorian  of 
nature  gives  his  teftimony  to  the  fame  effeCl.  “ Quelque 
interet  que  nous  ayons  a nous  connoitre  nousmemes,  je  ne 
lais  ft  nous  ne  connaifibris  pas  mieux  tout  ce  qui  n’eft  pas 


inveftigation. 

I.  Hiflory  of  the  Individual. 

The  fourccs  from  which  the  hiftory  of  man  mu  ft  be 
derived,  are  human  and  comparative  anatomy;  the  natural 
hiftory  of  organifed  beings  in  general,  and  of  the  animal 
kingdom  in  particular.  Thefe  branches  of  knowledge 
are  of  the  greateft  importance  : comparative  anatomy, 
and  the  analogies  afforded  by  the  natural  hiftory  of  ani- 
mals, will  often  afford  us  more  affi (lance  than  the  mod 
learned  labours  of  the  hiftorian.  We  imift  not  be  content 
with  noting  the  more  ftrikitig  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies, 
but  muft  inveftigate  all  the  intermediate  gradations.  The 
bell  fources  of  information  in  books,  particularly  of  travels, 
muft  not  be  employed  too  indiferiminately  : a difpofition  to 
doubt,  and  a critical  ellimation  and  balancing  of  authorities, 
are  effentially  neceffary  to  prevent  us  from  being  led  into 
error  by  the  ignorance  or  credulity,  the  inaccuracy  or  the 
pre-conceived  notions  of  the  writers.  Certain  parts  of  phy- 
fical fcience  are  conneCled  with  the  fubjeCl ; as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  face  of  the  globe,  climates,  &c.  Hiftory,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  ; that  of  the  human 
race  in  its  early  periods  ; of  particular  people  and  their 
changes  of  fit  nation,  when  they  have  emerged  from  the 
thick  cloud  that  covers  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the  world,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  being  dillinClly  traced,  will  very  confiderably 
aid  our  inveftigations.  The  fubjedl  dill  labours  under  diffi- 
culties, from  our  imperfeCl  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
anatomy  ol  thofe  fimice  which  moll  nearly  refemble  man  ; from 
the  impenetrable  darknefs  that  involves  the  infancy  of  the 
fpecies  ; the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  geography  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  modern  geography  of  many  remote  re- 
gions ; and  our  defeClive  acquaintance  with  the  wild  races. 

Progrefs  of  Man  through  the  various  Stages  of  his  Exiflence. 
— The  differences  in  ftruClure  and  funClions  between  the  male 
and  female  are  explained  in  the  article  Generation,  under 
the  head  of  fexual  diflinUions  ; the  mode  in  which  repro- 
duction is  effected  in  the  human  fubjeCl,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent theories  concerning  this  highly  interefting  and  im- 
portant, but  obfeure  function,  are  confidered  in  the  fame 
article.  Under  Embryo,  we  have  deferibed  the  formation 
and  developement  of  the  new  being,  and  the  circumftances 
in  which  its  organization  and  mode  of  exillence  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  individual  after  birth. 

Fetal  E*  fence. — The  precife  period  at  which  the  future 
man  begins  to  exift,  and  the  form  under  which  his  rudi- 
ment appears,  are  not  yet  known.  For  many  days  after 
conception,  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  contains  nothing  in 
which  we  can  conceive  organization  to  refide  : the  lord  of 
the  creation  is  loll  in  a drop  of  mucus.  A foft  fubltance, 
not  refilling  the  {lighted  touch,  and  unfolding  to  our  ob- 
fervation  no  arrangement  of  different  parts,  affumes  a round- 
ilh  fiiape  about  the  fecond  week  after  a fruitful  coition,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  firft  appearance  of  the  ovum  : a 
foetus  cannot  be  feen  in  this  till  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
week.  Poffeffing  at  this  time  the  moll  fimple  kind  cf  vita- 
lity, very  fimilar  indeed  to  that  of  the  vegetable,  it  has  true 
blood  about  the  fourth  week.  Now  the  motion  of  the  heart 
is  vilible ; in  fome  very  rare  inftances  (Blumenbach,  Inllit. 
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Phyfiol.  $ 641.)  it  has  been  feen  in  the  human  embryo,  but 
it  was  obferved  even  by  Ariltotle  in  the  incubated  chick  : 
its  motion  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  from  the  contrail;  it 
afforded  to  the  quiefcence  of  the  other  parts,  and  hence  the 
cxpreffion  of  pundurn  fallens.  The  formation  of  bone  com- 
mences at  the  ieventh  or  eighth  week  : bony  nuclei  are  lirlt 
vilible  in  the  clavicles,  ribs,  vertebra:,  the  larger  cylindrical 
bones  of  the  extremities,  the  lower  jaw,  and  fome  other 
bones  of  the  face  : a moll  delicate  bony  network  is  de- 
veloped at  the  fame  time  in  the  flat  bones  of  the  cranium, 
as  the  frontal  and  occipital,  later  in  the  parietal,  &c. 

The  nearer  the  embryo,  and  indeed  the  animal  both  be- 
fore and  after  birth,  is  to  the  epocha  of  its  lirlt  production, 
the  more  rapid  is  its  growth.  That  tlte  lirlt  germ,  when 
hidden  in  the  ovum,  mult  be  exceedingly  fmall,  is  clear, 
becaufe  it  efcapes  our  clofeft  obfervat ion,  even  when  affiftea 
by  the  microfcope : from  this  minuteneis  it  increafes  in  nine 
months  to  the  weight  of  fix  or  eight  pounds.  It  grows  in 
the  firlt  month  to  300,000  times  its  firlt  fize;  in  the  fecond 
month  to  48  times  ; and  in  each  of  the  remaining  months 
of  utero-geltation,  one  with  the  other,  to  15  times.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  the  chiid  has  grown  from  105  to  281 
ounces,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  fourteen  ; and  in 
the  22  following,  from  281  to  2250  ounces,  which  is  an  in- 
creafe  of  about  eight  times. 

About  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  motions  of  the  child  are 
firll  perceived  by  the  mother  ; in  common  language  it  is  faid 
to  quicken,  and  the  popular  notion  is  that  it  receives  life  at 
this  time.  The  judicial  queftions  concerning  abortion,  and 
the  execution  of  pregnant  criminals,  render  it  important 
that  right  views  (hould  be  entertained  on  this  point.  By  the 
Roman  law  the  punilhment  of  death  was  inlliCted,  when  a 
formed  and  animated  foetus  perilhed  by  abortion  intentionally 
produced  ; and  it  was  held  that  the  foetus  poffefled  animation 
on  the  fortieth  day.  In  this  country  a condemned  criminal 
is  refpited,  if  (he  is  found  to  be  quick  with  child.  It  feems 
to  be  implied  in  both  cafes,  and  luch  we  believe  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  child  is  not  alive  until  a certain 
period  of  gellation.  This  is  molt  erroneous,  phyfiologi- 
cally  : vital  procefies,  as  an  exceedingly  rapid  growth  and 
developement  of  parts,  are  carried  on  with  great  activity 
from  the  earliell  time,  at  which  the  germ  can  be  difeerned, 
and  the  heart  actually  beats  at  the  fourth  week.  Hence,  if 
abortion  be  procured  at  the  end  of  a month,  or  a woman  be 
executed  at  the  fame  time,  a child  is  deltroyed  in  either 
cafe,  ju.lt  as  much  as  if  thefe  things  happen  after  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  quickening.  Our  phyliological  views  of 
fetal  exittence  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  creature  in  utero 
has  no  lenfations,  and  is  unconfcious  of  its  own  life  : its 
deltru&ion,  therefore,  cannot  be  charged  with  the  inflidtion 
of  cruelty  on  a fentient  being. 

Divines  are  much  interelled  in  a point  allied  to  this  ; 
namely,  at  what  time  the  new  being  lias  a foul.  Very  nice 
queftions  have  been  raifed  in  the  Romilh  church  concerning 
the  propriety  of  baptifing,  adminiftering  the  facrament  of 
extreme  unction,  and  performing  the  burial  fervice  at  par- 
ticular ages  ; and  thefe  muft  be  equally  interelting  topics  to 
all,  as  fuch  ceremonies  are  ordained  for  the  benefit  of  tliofe 
animals  only  which  have  fouls.  Phyfiologifts,  in  general, 
have  not  adted  very  fairly  in  refufing  their  affiftance  towards 
elucidating  fo  important  a fubjedf.  “ De  his  myfteriis,” 
lays  Haller,  “ et  de  animee  humanse  origine,  perinde  cum 
Galeno  abltinco  pronantiare.”  He  adds,  however,  imme- 
diately after,  that;  he  fuppofes  the  foetus  to  have  a foul, 
when  it  performs  fpontaneous  motion.  (Lib.  29,  feel.  3, 
$21.)  To  afeertain  the  meaning  of  the  word  foul,  is  a 
very  important  preliminary  in  fettling  our  notions  on  this 


fubjedf.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  foetus  has  no  fen- 
fations,  and  confequently  can  have  no  will,  nor  any  intel- 
ledfual  fundfions  (fee  Embryo)  : this  is  equivalent  to  fay- 
ing that  it  has  no  foul.  For  an  account  of  the  different 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  foul,  fee 
Sou/,. 

Fat  and  bile  are  formed  about  the  middle  of  utero- 
geftation.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  time,  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  the  nails  appear ; the  external  ear  becomes 
firm  and  elaftic  ; and  the  teftes  defeend  in  the  male. 

The  feetus  is  lodged  in  the  uterus,  until  its  organization 
is  arrived  at  fuch  a degree  of  developement,  as  will  enable 
it  to  aflame  independent  exiftence.  During  its  refidencc  in 
this  organ,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  body  of  the 
mother : although  it  has  brain,  organs  of  fenfe  and  voice, 
thefe  are  yet  inadtive,  and  do  not  give  rife  to  any  relations 
between  it  and  furrounding  objedts  : its  organs  of  digeftion, 
fecretion,  and  locomotion,  are  equally  inert,  and  calculated, 
like  the  former,  for  the  fucceeding  ftage  of  exiftence.  It 
has  all  the  organs  that  enable  it  to  exitt  by  itfelf,  although 
their  fundfions  are  not  neceflary  while  it  continues  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother.  ( See  Monster.)  The  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  the  fetal  ftate  are,  the  iimplicity  of  its  life, 
confifting  of  little  more  than  the  fundtion  of  nutrition,  and 
the  inactivity  of  almoft  all  the  important  organs ; its  con- 
finement, furrounded  by  the  fluid  of  the  amnios,  in  the 
uterus,  where  no  external  imprefiions  can  reach  it,  and  the 
exercife  of  the  moving  powers  is  impracticable,  even  if  vo- 
lition could  take  place  : the  connexion  with  the  mother 
through  the  umbilical  chord  and  placenta  (fee  Embryo)  : 
the  uniform  colour  of  the  blood  in  all  the  vefiels,  and  the 
communications  between  the  two  fides  of  the  heart.  (See 
Heart  and  Circulation.)  As  refpiration  has  never  taken 
place,  the  lungs  fink  in  water.  (See  Lungs.)  Thecascum 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  adult,  and  the  large  in- 
teftine,  in  general,  is  diftended  with  a peculiar  dark  green 
femi-fluid  fubftance,  called  meconium.  (See  Intestine.) 
The  urachus,  the  membrana  pupillaris,  and  the  defeent  of 
the  teftes,  are  important  peculiarities  in  the  fetal  ftate,  as 
nothing  like  a rational  conjecture  concerning  their  ufe  or 
purpofe  can  be  formed.  (See  the  defeription  of  the  bladder, 
in  the  article  Kidney;  of  the  iris,  in  Eye;  and  of  the 
teftis,  in  Generation.)  Three  organs,  of  a tiflue  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  that  of  glands  than  to  any  other, 
appear  by  their  fuperior  fize  in  the  unborn  child  to  belong 
particularly  to  its  economy,  although  here,  as  in  the  parts 
juft  noticed,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ufes  to  which 
they  are  fubfervient.  The  two  former  are  not  only  much 
larger  in  the  feetus  than  in  the  adult,  but  they  alfo  contain 
a confiderable  quantity  of  fluid  in  their  texture  ; the  thy- 
mus, although  as  large  as  the  heart  in  the  foetus,  is  entirely 
loft  in  the  adult : the  two  other  organs  are  much  fmaller 
comparatively  after  birth.  See  Thymus,  Larynx,  and 
Kidney. 

Birth. — Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  lunar  month,  when 
the  child  has  arrived  at  a weight  varying  from  four  to  eleven 
pounds,  though  generally  between  five  and  eight,  and  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches  long,  parturition  takes 
place  ; feveral  very  important  changes  occur  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  a ftate  of  being,  altogether  new,  commences. 
“Nothing,”  fays  Buffon,  “exhibits  fuch  a ftriking  pic- 
ture of  weaknefs,  of  pain,  and  of  mifery,  as  the  condition 
of  an  infant  immediately  after  birth.  Incapable  of  employ- 
ing its  organs  or  its  fenfes,  the  infant  requires  every  kind 
of  affiftance ; it  is  more  helplefs  than  the  young  of  any 
other  animal  ; its  uncertain  life  feems  every  moment  to  vi- 
brate on  the  borders  of  death.  It  can  neither  move  nor 
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fupport  its  body  ; it  has  hardly  ftrength  enough  to  exift, 
and  to  announce,  by  groans,  the  pain  which  it  fuffers  ; as 
if  nature  intended  to  apprife  the  little  innocent,  that  it  is 
born  to  mifery,  and  that  it  is  to  be  ranked  among  human 
creatures  only  to  partake  of  their  infirmities  and  afflictions.” 
Hiftory  of  Man,  feft  ii 

The  navel-ftring  being  tied  and  divided,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  mother  and  child  is  feparated.  In  animals,  this 
cord  is  fevered  by  the  teeth ; if  it  were  not  tied  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeft,  fatal  hxmorrhage  would  enfue.  The  child, 
from  the  warm  medium  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  is  introduced 
into  a new’  and  more  ftimulating  element,  the  air,  and  draws 
it  into  his  lungs  : thus  refpiration  begins,  and  produces 
changes  in  the  blood,  which  feem  to  make  up  for  the  lofs  of 
the  placental  circulation.  A healthy  and  ltrong  child  ge- 
nerally cries  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  vagina,  and  in- 
fpiration  is  neceffary  to  this  action.  We  ufually  wafh  the 
body  with  warm  water  and  foap,  in  order  to  remove  the 
greafy  fubftance  that  covers  the  Ikin,  and  are  very  careful 
to  keep  the  child  warm  ; but  there  are  whole  nations,  inha- 
biting climates  colder  than  our’s,  where  the  infants  are 
plunged  into  cold  water  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  without 
receiving  the  flighted  injury.  The  defire  for  food  feems  to 
be  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  exiftence  : 
fucking  is  performed  at  once  in  a perfedt  manner,  as  foon  as 
the  mouth  is  brought  to  the  nipple. 

Within  a few  hours  after  birth,  meconium  and  urine  are 
difeharged.  The  infant  fleeps  much,  and  feems  to  awake  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  taking  food  : the  gratification  of  the  lat- 
ter want,  and  fleep,  are  the  great  employments  of  the  firft 
months. 

Infancy. — As  we  remember  nothing  of  what  paffes  at  this 
early  period  of  our  exiftence,  we  cannot  difeover  the  feelings 
produced  by  the  firft  imprefiions  of  the  air ; but  the  cries 
uttered  immediately  after  birth  feem  to  indicate  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmofphere  caufes  painful  impreflions.  The 
fenfes  at  firft  adt  very  imperfectly  ; the  newly  born  creatures 
have  a ftupid  appearance,  and  give  hardly  any  proof  that 
their  organs  of  fenfe  adt.  The  eyes  are  fixed  and  dull,  and 
have  not  the  motions  which  accompany  diltindt  vifion  ; yet 
they  feel  the  impreflion  of  light,  and  the  pupil  contracts  or 
dilates  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  When  any  thing  is 
fuddenly  brought  near  to  the  eye,  neither  the  lids  nor  the  head 
are  moved.  The  ether  fenfes  are  in  an  equally  imperfedt 
ftate.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  extremely  feeble, 
and  their  motions  awkward  and  ill  diredted.  The  thighs 
and  legs  are  bent,  from  the  habit  contradted  while  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother ; there  is  not  ftrength  enough  to  feize 
any  thing  with  the  hands  ; if  abandoned  in  this  condition, 
the  child  would  remain  on  its  back,  without  being  able  to 
turmto  one  fide  or  the  other.  See  Life. 

The  pulfation  of  the  brain  is  felt  at  the  fontanells. 

Befides  the  commencement  of  the  functions  that  connedt 
us  to  the  external  world,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  digetlive 
apparatus,  and  the  modifications  of  the  circulating  organs 
confequent  on  the  ligature  of  the  chord,  and  the  beginning 
of  refpiration,  various  alterations  in  the  external  habit  of 
the  bodv  are  difcernible  after  parturition.  The  downy  co- 
vering of  the  Ikin  gradually  difappears,  the  wrinkles  are 
obliterated,  the  nates  are  developed,  and  hide  the  opening  of 
the  anus. 

A newly  born  infant  difeovers  pain  by  its  cries  ; but  it  has 
no  expreffion  indicating  pleafure.  It  fmiles  about  the  fixth 
or  feventh  week,  and  it  begins  to  weep  about  the  fame  time  ; 
for  its  former  cries  were  not  accompanied  with  tears. 

Newly  born  children  fleep  much,  but  only  for  ftiort  pe- 
riods ; they  require  very  frequent  nourifhment,  and  expi-efs 


this  want  by  crying,  which  generally  terminates  their  fleep. 
This  indication  fhould  always  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Nothing  is  required  in  addition  to  what  nature  has  provided 
in  the  mother’s  milk  ; no  fubftitute  is  equal  to  this,  though 
the  milk  of  other  animals  may  be  employed  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceifity : the  teat  of  the  animal  may  be  fubftituted  for  that 
of  the  mother.  Buffon  fays  that  he  has  known  feveral  pea- 
fants,  who  had  no  other  nurfes  than  ewes  ; and  yet  they 
were  equally  vigorous  as  thofe  who  had  been  nurfed  by  their 
mothers. 

As  foon  as  the  infant  had  efcaped  from  the  uterus,  and 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  ftretching  its  limbs,  it  was  again  con- 
demned, while  the  ufe  of  Twaddling  clothes  prevailed,  to  a 
more  cruel  and  unnatural  bondage.  The  head  and  limbs 
were  fixed,  and  the  whole  body  fo  laced  and  fettered,  that 
hardly  a joint  could  be  moved.  People  now  begin  to  find 
out  that  the  developement  of  the  body  will  be  accomplifhed 
without  this  artificial  afliftance.  Perhaps  they  are  hardly 
yet  aware,  that  the  efforts  of  the  little  prifoners  to  difer, tan- 
gle themfelves  have  a more  diredt  tendency  to  diftort  their 
members,  than  any  pofitions  they  could  affume,  if  left  in 
the  full  poffeflion  of  liberty.  Swaddling  bands  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  ftays  worn  by  young  girls,  which  occafion  many 
more  deformities  and  difeafes  than  they  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent. The  practices  of  favage  nations  have  been  much 
more  rational  than  thofe  of  the  civilized ; they  lay  their  infants 
naked  in  hanging  beds  of  cotton,  or  cradles  lined  with  fur, 
in  which  they  are  at  perfedl  liberty  to  move  themfelves  as 
they  are  inclined,  and  provide  at  the  fame  time  very  carefully 
for  abforbing  the  moifture  of  their  difeharges.  No  improve- 
ment can  be  fuggefted  on  this  plan. 

As  the  child  becomes  accu  domed  to  external  objedts,  it 
gradually  learns  the  ufe  of  its  fenfes,  and  lofes  the  apparent 
itupidity  that  characterizes  it  for  the  firft  months  of  exift- 
ence. It  is  fond  of  light,  and  diredts  its  eyes  always  to  the 
lighted  part  of  a room  ; hence  the  propriety  of  placing  it 
fo  that  both  eyes  may  receive  the  light  at  the  fame  time,  and 
confequently  acquire  by  exercile  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength. 
It  is  attracted  by  any  Alining  objedts,  and  endeavours  to 
feize  them  ; when  pleafed,  it  fmiles  ; and  cries  and  attempts 
to  refill,  when  it  is  hurt  or  vexed  : it  recognifes  individuals, 
and  is  frightened  by  ftrangers.  The  organs  of  the  external 
fenfes  are  more  perfedtiy  finifhed,  as  the  external  ear,  the 
noftrils,  the  fuperciliarv  arches  and  eye-brows,  &c.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  mental  functions,  dependent  on  the  operation 
of  thefe  organs,  as  attention,  perception,  memory,  the  will, 
&c.  are  gradually  developed  : hence  dreams  are  obferved  in  a 
few  months  after  birth.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  become 
more  firmly  united,  and  the  fontanells  are  gradually  clofed. 
Dentition,  which  begins  about  the  fixth  or  feventh  month,  is 
a moll  important  era  in  the  life  of  the  infant.  The  procefs 
is  always  painful,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal.  For  the  de- 
feription  of  the  teeth  and  the  hiitory  of  their  developement, 
iee  Cranium  : the  dangers  with  which  it  is  accompanied  are 
deferibed  under  Infants,  Difeafes  of.  This  change  points  out 
the  natural  time  for  weaning:  the  newly  acquired  inilruments, 
which  injure  the  nipple  of  the  mother,  enable  the  infant  to 
ule  firmer  food,  and  thus  make  it  independent  of  the  bread. 
As  conception  does  not  ufually  take  place  again,  while  fuck- 
ling  is  continued,  mothers,  who  wifh  not  to  have  a nume- 
rous family,  often  keep  the  child  at  the  bread  long  after  this 
time,  although  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  child 
from  the  practice. 

Ofiification  goes  on  with  great  adtivity,  and  confers  on  all 
parts  of  the  Ikeleton  that  iirmnefs  which  is  effential  to  the 
execution  of  their  functions.  Bony  nuclei  are  feen  in  'he 
cartilages,  which  are  afterwards  to  form  the  bones  of  the 
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carpus  and  tarfus.  The  urine  contains  little  or  no  phofphat 
of  lime,  as  that  fubftance  is  all  employed  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bones.  Towards  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  fecond  year,  they  have  become  drong  enough 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  body,  hence  the  infant  at 
this  time  begins  to  learn  the  ufe  of  his  feet,  and  to  affume 
the  ere£l  attitude,  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  preroga- 
tives of  the  human  fpecies.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  lower 
limbs  an<l  pelvis,  in  comparifon  to  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  ; the  foft  date  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  power  in  the  mufcles,  which,  like  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  require  the  flow  education  of  frequent  exercife  ; and 
the  very  complicated  exertion  neceflary  to  maintain  the  body 
ercft  (fee  Muscle,  towards  the  end),  podpone  the  power  of 
going  alone  to  this  late  period  after  birth,  and  render  all 
the  motions  and  pofitions  conne&ed  with  it  very  un Heady  and 
unfafe  for  a Hill  longer  time  ; although  animals  in  general  can 
maintain  themfelves  in  their  natural  attitudes  tolerably  well 
from  the  day  of  birth.  Attempts  to  make  the  child  affume 
the  ere£t  attitude  before  the  epocha  we  have  mentioned,  are 
dangerous,  as  the  flexible  bones,  unequal  to  the  burden,  give 
way  under  it,  and  thus  deformity  is  produced. 

Removal  from  the  mother’s  breaft,  and  the  power  of  going 
alone,  are  two  very  important  fteps,  and  the  progrefs  to- 
wards independent  exillence  is  greatly  aflilled  by  another  re- 
markable privilege  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  ufe  of  ipeech, 
which  begins  in  children  of  lively  minds  foon  after  the  firlt 
year.  The  founds  uttered  in  the  careffes  of  the  mother  are 
attended  to,  and  eagerly  imitated  ; and  every  faculty  is 
drained  to  the  utmott,  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  ufe 
of  an  inllrument  fo  important  towards  attaining  the  gratifi- 
cation of  its  daily  increafing  defires,  and  effablifhing  its  com- 
munications with  furrounding  beings.  The  power  of  fpeech, 
however,  like  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  and  of  the  moving  or- 
gans, is  not  poffeffed  perfe&ly  at  once  ; it  is  the  offspring  of 
laborious  and  repeated  efforts.  The  vowel  A (broad)  is  the 
moll  eafily  pronounced,  as  it  requires  only  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  and  forcing  out  the  air  : the  confonants,  B, 
P,  and  M require  the  lead  motion  of  the  organs,  and  are 
mod  eafily  articulated.  The  other  founds  are  formed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  organs  learn  their  offices.  (See  Articula- 
tion.) Some  can  articulate  didin&ly,  and  repeat  whatever 
is  faid  to  them,  at  two  years  of  age,  but  a longer  time  is 
generally  neceflary. 

While  the  infant  is  thus  flowly  advancing  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  powers,  it  is  expofed  to  numerous  and  dedru&ive 
difeafes,  which  render  its  life  very  precarious  for  ihe  three  fird 
years.  (See  Infants,  Difeafes  of.)  Half  of  the  children 
produced  die  in  the  fird  few  years  of  life,  and  the  work  of 
deftrudtion  proceeds  Hill  mere  rapidly,  when  they  are 
crowded  together  in  confiderable  numbers.  Camper  informs 
us,  that  of  5989  admitted  into  the  edablifhments  for  found- 
lings at  Paris,  in  one  year,  4095  died  in  the  fird  month,  and 
673  more  in  the  remaining  eleven  months  : only  8S4  were 
alive  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Ludwig  Grundrifs  der  Natur- 
gcfchichte  der  Menfchenfpecies,  p.  293.  See  Morta- 
lity. 

About  the  feventh  year,  the  deciduous  or  milk  teeth  be- 
gin to  fall  out,  and  a fecond  dentition  enfues.  Of  the 
thirty-two  permanent  teeth,  which  are  defigned  to  remain 
through  life,  the  greatell  number  have  come  into  the  vacan- 
cies left  by  the  fucceffive  dilcharge  of  the  temporary  ones, 
by  the  twelfth  year  ; but  the  whole  fet  is  not  complete  till 
the  18th  or  20th  year. 

Childhood , or  Adohfcencc. — In  the  age  of  infancy,  memo- 
ry fcems  to  excel  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  af- 


fords a mod  commodious  indrument  for  retaining  the  figns 
of  furrounding  objedls.  It  hardly  continues  in  its  original 
drength  beyond  the  fifteenth  year.  The  imagination  is  de- 
veloped after  it,  and  begins  to  predominate  when  the  memo- 
ry is  weakened  ; its  exercife  is  affifted  by  the  happy  memory 
of  this  age,  which  fuppljes  it  with  materials.  The  judg- 
ment is  developed  at  a later  age  : children  pafs  rapidly  from 
one  objedl  to  another,  without  bedow'ing  the  time  for  ac- 
curate comparifon  and  enquiry,  which  judgment  requires. 

The  nervous  fydem  is  eafily  affe£led  in  childhood,  and 
grief  and  joy  are  excited  by  flight  caufes.  Much  time  is 
paffed  in  fleep. 

A confiderable  dratum  of  fat  covers  the  body  under  the 
integuments,  hides  the  mufcles  and  bones,  and  bedows  a 
roundnefs  and  foftnefs  of  outline  cn  the  whole  frame.  See 
Membrane,  Cellular,  and  Muscle,  under  the  head  of  deve- 
lopement  of  thofe  tiffues. 

The  fluids  undergo  a confiderable  change  : in  the  foetus, 
or  in  a young  child,  the  urine,  faeces,  and  perfpiration  are 
not  fetid  ; the  bile  is  not  bitter  j all  the  fecretions  indeed  are 
mild.  But  the  urine  foon  acquires  its  didinguifliing  fmell  ; 
the  kidnies,  which  form  an  agreeable  food  in  the  calf,  are  re- 
jected on  account  of  their  drong  tade  in  the  bullock  ; the 
faeces  become  more  confident,  and  have  a powerful  odour. 
The  food  and  mode  of  life  are  not  the  caufen  of  thefe  al- 
terations ; for  the  faeces,  perfpiration,  &c.  have  their  drong 
fen fible  properties  in  the  adult,  even  when  the  diet  confiits  of 
milk  or  vegetables. 

Puberty. — The  great  developement  of  the  imagination  is 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  when  man  is  prepared,  by  various 
and  important  changes  of  his  organization,  for  the  exercife 
of  the  generative  functions.  Nature  hitherto  feems  to  have  had 
nothing  further  in  view  than  the  growth  and  prefervation  of 
her  work.  The  child  enjoys  an  exidence  confined  to  itfelf, 
which  it  cannot  communicate  ; but  the  principles  of  life 
foon  multiply  beyond  what  is  fufficient  for  our  own  beings 
and  enable  us  to  beflow  exidence  on  others. 

When  the  mammae  enlarge  in  the  female,  the  beard  (hews 
itfelf  in  the  male,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  approaching 
puberty,  are  exhibited  in  both  fexes,  as  the  developement  of 
hair  on  the  external  organs,  & c.  the  former  begins  to 
have  the  mendrual  difeharge,  which  is  accompanied,  arnongd 
other  appearances,  with  increafed  luflre  of  the  eyes,  reduefs 
of  the  lips,  and  more  fenfible  properties  in  the  perfpiration ; the 
latter  fecretes  true  femen,  having  at  the  fame  time  a more  co- 
piousgrowthof  the  beard, anda  memorable  change  of  the  voice 
into  a deeper  tone.  The  latter,  for  a confiderable  time,  is 
rough  and  unequal  ; after  which  it  becomes  more  full,  arti- 
culate, and  drong.  This  change  is  very  confpicuous  in 
boys  ; but  it  is  lefs  didinguifhable  in  girls,  whofe  voices  are 
naturally  more  (harp.  A very  remarkable  enlargement  of 
the  vocal  organ,  coeval  with  puberty,  is  the  fource  of  the 
alteration  jud  mentioned.  There  is  hardly  a fenfible  differ- 
ence of  fize  in  the  larynx,  between  a child  of  three,  and  an- 
other of  twelve  years  1 there  is  at  lead  nothing  correfpor.d- 
ing  to  the  diverfity  of  flature.  But  at  puberty,  in  the  fpace 
of  a year,  the  opening  of  the  male  glottis  is  doubled,  both 
in  length  and  breadth.  This  increafe  in  the  female  is  only  in 
the  proportion  of  feven  to  five.  (Richerand,  Elem.  de  Phy- 
fiol.  ed.  3.  $ 226.)  Thefe  marks  are  not  always  uniform. 
The  beard,  for  example,  does  not  always  appear  precifely 
at  the  age  of  puberty : there  are  even  whole  nations,  who 
have  hardly  any  bea’-d.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  coun- 
try where  the  age  of  puberty  in  women  is  not  diltinguifhed 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  breads.  At  the  fame  time  the 
fexual  in  din  A is  awakened  by  what  we  may  call  the  fponta- 
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ncous  internal  voice  of  nature,  and  botli  fexes,  in  tliis  fpring 
of  their  exiftence,  become  capable  of  exercifiug  that  im- 
portant fun&ion  of  all  animated  beings,  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies.  For  the  detailed  confideration  of  tliis  fubjeft, 
fee  Generation.  In  that  article  the  reader  will  find  a view 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  generative  organs  at  thi3 
age,  and  of  the  effe&s,  which  they  exert  in  the  body  in  ge- 
neral, of  menllruation,  and  of  the  phenomena  obferved  where 
unufual  organizations  exift,  conllituting  what  have  been  of- 
ten called  hermaphrodites. 

Virginity,  impotence,  circumcifion,  caftration,  infibula- 
tion,  &c.  are  articles  fo  important  in  the  hiftory  of  man, 
either  on  account  of  the  intereft  attached  to  fome  of  the  fub- 
je£)s,  or  of  the  general  prevalence  of  fome  of  the  practices, 
that  we  fhould  confider  it  a facrifice  of  what  is  effential  to 
falfe  notions  of  delicacy,  if  we  pafied  them  over  entirely 
unnoticed.  On  the  fubjedl  of  virginity,  fee  the  account  of 
the  hymen,  in  the  defeription  of  the  vagina,  in  the  article 
Generation,  and  Buffon’s  Hiftory  of  Man,  fe&.  3 : re- 
fpefting  Circumcifion  and  Impotence,  fee  thofe  articles ; and 
concerning  the  latter,  Mr.  Hunter’s  Treatife  on  the  Venereal 
Difeafe,  pt.  iii.  cji.  11  and  12.  Boys  are  infibulated  by 
drawing  the  prepuce  forwards,  piercing  it,  and  putting 
through  the  holes  a fmall  cord,  which  remains  until  the  cica- 
trix is  formed  ; the  cord  is  then  removed,  and  a ring  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place,  which  is  made  of  fufficient  ftrength  to 
laft  as  long  as  the  perfon,  who  ordered  the  operation,  pleafes  ; 
and  it  fometimes  remains  for  life.  The  Eaftern  monks,  who 
took  the  vow  of  chaftity,  ufed  to  employ  a large  ring,  which 
rendered  a breach  of  their  oath  impoffible.  O11  this  fubjeft 
hardly  any  thing  can  be  imagined  fo  ridiculous  that  it  has  not 
been  pradtifed  by  fome  men,  either  from  motives  of  paffion 
or  of  fuperftition.  A fimilar  mode  of  fecuring  the  chaftity 
of  the  women,  which  could  only  be  fuggelled  by  the  rudenefs 
of  their  manners,  has  been  pradtifed  in  many  barbarous  na- 
tions. In  Ethiopia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  Arabia, 
Pegu,  and  pther  nations  of  Afia,  the  inhabitants,  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  females,  few  up  thofe  parts  which 
nature  has  feparated,  leaving  only  a fpace  fufficient  for  the 
natural  evacuations.  As  the  child  grows,  the  parts  gra- 
dually adhere,  and  when  the  time  of  marriage  arrives,  they 
are  again  difunited  by  incifion.  Inftead  of  thread,  the  fibres 
of  the  affieftos  are  faid  to  be  employed,  which  is  a fubftance 
not  liable  to  fudden  corruption.  Some  tribes  content  thern- 
felves  with  putting  a ring  through  the  parts.  To  this  pre- 
caution wives  as  well  as  girls  are  fubjedted,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  ring  allotted  to  the  latter  cannot  be  re- 
moved, but  in  that  of  the  former  there  is  a lock,  of  which 
the  huffiand  keeps  the  key. 

The  practice  of  caftration  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
prevailed  very  extenfively.  It  i6  employed  in  Afia,  to  pro- 
cure guards  for  the  chaftity  of  the  women  5 in  Italy,  this  in- 
famous, this  cruel  operation,  has  for  its  objedt  only  the  im- 
provement of  the  voice.  Beiides  deftroying  the  faculty  of 
propagation,  it  prevents,  or  very  lignally  modifies,  the  changes 
that  ufually  occur  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  remarkably 
influences  the  voice.  (See  Generation  and  Eunuchs.) 
The  fpecies  of  caftration  varies  according  to  the  objedt  in 
view  ; the  tefticles  only  are  removed,  when  the  improvement 
of  the  voice  is  intended.  But  men,  whofe  minds  are  pof- 
fefled  with  jealoufy,  would  not  believe  their  females  fafe  in 
the  cuftody  of  fuch  eunuchs  ; they  employ  none  but  thofe 
who  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  external  organs  of  gene- 
ration. Sometimes  the  texture  of  the  organs  has  been  de- 
ilroyed  by  preffing  and  rubbing  them  for  a long  time  ; but 
the  effedt  of  this  procefs  cannot  be  fo  fecurely  depended  on 


as  that  of  removal.  Infancy  is  always  preferable  for  thefe 
operations.  The  amputation  of  the  tefticles  is  not  very  dan- 
gerous : but  the  more  complete  removal  is  often  fatal,  cfpe- 
cially  if  performed  after  the  age  of  fifteen  ; even  in  the  moil 
favourable  time,  from  feven  to  ten  years,  there  is  always 
great  danger.  The  difficulty  of  preferving  fuch  eunuchs 
renders  them  exceedingly  precious.  Tavernier  informs  us, 
that  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  they  bring  five  or  fix  times  the 
price  of  the  other  kind.  Chardin  obferves,  that  the  total  am- 
putation is  performed  pretty  fafely  upon  young  children,  and 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  after  the  age  of  fifteen  ; that  hardly 
a fourth  part  efcape  with  life,  and  that  the  wound  is  never 
cured  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  Pietro 
della  Valle  aflerts,  that  thofe  who  luffer  this  punifhment  in 
Perfia  for  rapes,  and  'other  crimes  of  that  nature,  recover 
eafily,  though  advanced  in  years  ; and  that  they  apply 
nothing  but  afhes  to  the  wound.  According  to  Thevenot, 
vaft  numbers  of  negroes,  who  are  forced  by  the  Turks 
to  fubmit  to  this  operation,  periffi,  even  when  it  is  performed 
on  individuals  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

The  arrival  of  puberty  differs  according  to  climate,  tem- 
perament, way  of  life,  See.  fo  that  no  particular  age  can  be 
fet  down  for  its  general  occurrence.  It  is  earlier  in  women 
than  in  men  ; the  former,  in  our  climate,  (hew  the  phenomena 
of  puberty  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  latter  at  that  of 
eighteen.  Inftances  are  not  very  uncommon,  of  confider- 
able  developement  of  the  body,  with  the  changes  that  ufually 
occur  at  puberty,  fuch  as  the  appearance  of  the  beard,  en- 
largement of  the  generative  organs,  fecretion  of  femcn,  ex- 
panfion  of  the  breafts,  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  formation  of 
hair  on  the  pubes,  at  a much  earlier  age  than  we  have  men- 
tioned. Befides  the  inftances  related  in  the  article  Genera- 
tion, a confiderable  number  may  be  found  in  Haller’s  Ejf- 
menta  Phyfiologiir,  lib.  xxx.  fed).  i.  § 13.  Puer  triennis 
pubefeens,  virili  in  pudendis  robore,  altus  37  uncias.  Journ. 
de  Medecine,  1757.  Puella  quatuor  annorum  mammis  con- 
fpicua  et  pube,  ut  etiatn  menfes  pateretur.  Valifneri  Op. 
t.  iii.  p.  309.  Puer  quatuor  annorum  nubilis,  feminarum 
cupidus,  voce  gravi,  tanto  robore,  ut  libras  50  elevaret. 
Journ.  de  Medecine,  1759.  Many  other  examples  are  men- 
tioned of  children  younger  than  thefe,  who  exhibited  figns 
of  puberty,  fuch  as  the  growth  of  the  beard,  and  of  the 
hair  on  the  pubes  ; and  there  are  numerous  inftances  of  others 
from  four  years  upwards,  who  have  been  able  to  perform  all 
the  fexual  functions.  The  termination  of  the  growth  of  the 
body  in  length  is  fixed  a little  after  this  time  ; theepiphyfes 
of  the  bones,  hitherto  diftind)  from  the  bodies,  now  coalefce, 
and  are  completely  confolidated  to  them. 

Stature  of  Man. — There  is  no  fixed  law,  determining  in- 
variably the  human  ftature,  although  there  is  a ftandard,  as 
in  other  fpecies  of  animals,  from  which  the  deviations,  inde- 
pendently of  difeafe  or  accident,  are  not  very  confiderable 
in  either  direction.  In  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe, 
the  height  of  the  human  race  may  be  ftated  at  five  feet  two 
inches  to  five  feet  ten.  Schreber  gives  to  the  human  fpecies 
a height  of  from  two-  feet  four  inches,  to  five  feet  eight 
inches.  (Mammalia,  t.  i.  p.  27.)  Individuals  of  fix  feet, 
and  even  as  high  as  fix  feet  three  and  four,  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  and  other  European  countries.  Occafional  inftances 
have  been  known  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  men 
reaching  the  height  of  feven  and  eight  feet  ; and  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors  fpcak  of  the  human  ftature  reaching 
nine,  ten,  and  even  eighteen  feet.  The  latter  reprefentatious 
are  generally  grounded  on  bones  dug  out  of  the  earth  ; 
thefe,  together  with  the  common  propenlity  to  believe  and  re- 
port what  is  marvellous,  and  the  notion  that  mankind  have 
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undergone  a degeneracy  fTnee  their  firfl  formation,  have  led 
to  a very  common  belief  that  the  human  Hature  in  general, 
is  at  this  period  lefs  than  it  was  in  remote  ages.  We  are 
warranted  in  fufpedling  the  accounts  of  fuch  great  elevation 
above  the  ordinary  Hature,  in  the  human  fpecies,  by  obferving 
that  nature,  within  the  time  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
records,  exhibits  no  fuch  difproportions  in  other  fpecies. 
We  find,  too,  that  the  height  of  thefe  giants  is  reduced,  as 
we  approach  to  modern  times,  to  what  we  have  opportunities 
of  obferving  now  ; fothat  we  may  probably  affirm,  that  no 
fufficiently  authenticated  example  can  be  adduced  of  a man 
higher  than  eight  or  nine  feet.  The  large  bones  on  which 
the  notions  about  giants  have  been,  in  many  inHances, 
founded,  have  been  difeovered,  by  the  accurate  examinations 
of  modern  fcience,  to  belong  to  extindl  fpecies  of  animals 
of  the  elephant  and  other  allied  kinds.  Of  the  loofe  and 
unphilofophical  mode  in  which  thefe  mafters  have  generally 
been  inquired  into,  wc  have  a fpecimen  in  the  fuppofed  bones 
of  a barbarian  king.  Habicot,  ananatomift,  in  a work  en- 
titled “ GigantoHcologie,”  deferibes  fome  huge  bones,  found 
near  the  ruins  of  the  cafile  of  Chaumont  in  Dauphiny,  in  a 
fepulchre,  over  which  was  a grey  Hone,  inferibed  Teuto- 
noccuus  Rex.  This  fkeleton,  he  fays,  was  25J  feet  long, 
and  10  broad  at  the  ffioulders.  Riolan,  in  his  “Giganto- 
machie,”  difputes  the  meafurements,  and  affirms  that  the 
bones  belong  to  the  elephant.  In  the  long  controverfy 
which  e.nfued,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  exadl  defeription  or 
reprefentations  of  the  bones  ffiould  have  been  given.  It  is 
very  furprifing  that  fuch  a philofophcr  as  Buffon  fiiould  have 
figured  and  deferibed  the  foffil  bones  of  large  animals  as  re- 
mains of  hurr\an  giants,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  fupplement  of 
his  claffical  work.  Among  others  he  has  thofe  dug  up  at 
Lucerne,  in  the  16th  century,  and  ft  ill  preferved  there. 
Blumenbach  found  thefe,  on  the  firfl  view,  to  be  elephants’ 
bones.  Felix  Plater,  an  excellent  phyfician  and  anatomifl  of  his 
time,  after  carefully  examining  and  mcafuring  thefe  bones, 
declared  that  they  belonged  to  a human  giant  of  feventeen 
feet,  and  had  a drawing  made  of  this  fkeleton,  according-  to 
his  opinion  of  its  dimenfions,  which  is  Hill  preferved  in  the 
Jefuits’  college  at  Lucerne.  fBlumenbach  de  Gen.  Human. 
Variet.  Nat.  p.  251,  note.)  That  men  in  general  were  taller 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  than  at  prelent,  or  that  ex- 
amples of  very  tall  men  were  then  more  frequent  than  now, 
has  been  afTerted  without  any  proof.  The  remains  of  human 
bones,  and  particularly  the  teeth,  which  are  unchanged  in 
the  mod  ancient  urns  and  burial  places,  the  mummies,  and 
the  farcophagus  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  (Norden’s 
Travels),  demonHrate  this  point  clearly  ; and  every  fadl 
which  we  can  colledl  from  ancient  works  of  art,  from  nr- 
nnur,  as  helmets  and  breaH  plates,  or  from  buildings  de- 
figned  for  the  accommodation  of  men,  concurs  in  (Lengthen- 
ing the  proof.  Blumenbach  has  the  fkull  and  bones  of  an 
old  perfon,  taken  out  of  a burial  place  of  the  moH  remote 
antiquity  in  Denmark  (in  antiquiffimo  tumulo  Cimbrico), 
and  correfponding  in  fize  to  the  modern  Handard.  (Ibid, 
p.  252,  note.)  That  we  cannot  have  degenerated  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  habits  of  civilized  fociety  is  clear,  becaufe  the 
individual  of  nations  living  in  a way  fo  different  from  us  as 
the  Americans,  Africans,  Southern  Handers,  See.  do  not 
exceed  us  in  Hature.  Indeed  it  has  been  generally  obferved 
that  the  Americans  are  fhorter  than  the  Europeans. 

We  frequently  meet  with  examples  of  individuals  below, 
as  well  as  above  the  ordinary  Hature  ; but  when  the  deviation 
is  confiderable,  they  are  rarely  well  made. 

Gian's  and  Dwarfs. — In  mentioning  individuals  who  have 
exceeded  the  ordinary  height,  it  is  neceffary  to  confine  our- 
f-lves,  in  order  to  avoid  what  may  be  fabulous  or  exag- 


gerated, to  inHances  in  our  own  times.’  One  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia’s  gigantic  guards,  a Swede,  was  feet,  and  a 
yeoman  of  the  duke  John  Frederic,  at  Brunfwick-Hanover, 
was  of  the  fame  meafure.  Gilly,  who  was  (hewn,  meafured 
8 feet  (Swedifh).  I.  H.  Hartmann  Reichardt  of  Fried- 
berg,  near  Frankfort,  was  8ft.  5m.  : his  father  was  a giant, 
and  his  filler  a giantefs.  A female  of  Stargard,  named  La 
Pierre,  was  7 ft.  (Danifh).  Ludwig,  Grundrifs  der  Na- 
turgefchichte,  &c.  p.  150.  See  alio  Haller,  Elem.  Phy- 
fiol.  lib.  xxx.  fedl.  1.  $ 17.  Martin  Salmeron,  the  Mexi- 
can giant,  is  the  fon  of  a Meflizo  by  an  Indian  woman,  and 
meafures  7 ft.  3*  in.  (Englifh.)  He  is  very  well  propor- 
tioned. Humboldt’s  Political  Effay,  b.  ii.  ch.  6.  Several 
Irifhmen,  of  from  7 to  8 feet,  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
country.  Bebe,  the  dwarf  of  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland, 
was  33  in.  (French),  and  well  proportioned.  His  fpine 
became  curved  as  he  approached  manhood  ; he  grew  weak, 
and  died  at  23.  Buffon,  Hifl.  Naturelie,  xv.  p.  176. 

The  Polifh  nobleman  Borwlafki  meafured  28  Paris  inches ; 
was  well  made,  clever,  and  fkilled  in  languages.  He  had  a 
brother  of  34  in.  and  a filler  of  21.  Memoirs  of  the  cele- 
brated dwarf  Jof  Borwlafki,  & c.  Lond.  178S. 

A Frit-Hand  peafant  at  26  years  of  age  had  reached  29 
AmHerdam  inches.  C.  H.  Stoberin  of  Niirr.'berg  was 
nearly  3 feet  high  at  20,  well  proportioned,  and  pofleffed  of 
talents.  Her  parents,  brothers,  and  fiflers,  were  dwarfs. 
Lavater  Phyfiognomifche  Fragmente  iv.  p.  72. 

Of  numerous  other  inHances  on  record,  mod  feem  to  have 
been  difeafed,  and  particularly  ip.ckety,  individuals ; fo  that 
they  may  rather  be  claffed  among  pathological  phenomena. 
The  men  who  have  confiderably  exceeded  the  ordinary 
Handard,  have  neither  poffeffed  thofe  proportions  in  their 
form,  which  we  account  elegant  ; nor  has  their  Hrength  by 
any  means  correfponded  to  their  fize.  The  head,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  below  the  ratio  which  it  ffiould  bear  to  the  body, 
according  to  what  we  deduce  from  men  of  ordinary  Hature  ; 
hence  the  brain  muH  be  comparatively  fmaller.  It  is  a ge- 
neral obfervation  that  very  large  men  are  feldom  diflinguiffied 
by  extent  or  force  of  mental  power.  The  dwarfs,  again,  are 
generally  ill  made  ; the  head,  in  particular,  is  too  large. 
There  are  very  few  inHances  of  what  we  could  deem  healthy 
well  made  men,  with  all  the  proper  attributes  of  the  race, 
much  below  the  general  Handar'd. 

Manhood. — The  age  of  manhood  extends  from  thetwenty- 
firH  or  fifth  year  to  the  forty-fifth  or  fiftieth  in  the  male  ; it 
begins  and  ends  rather  fooner  in  the  female.  At  its  begin- 
ning the  growth  of  the  body  in  length  has  ended  ; but  it  Hill 
increafes  in  the  other  dimenfions.  All  the  organs  acquire  a 
fuperior  firmnefs  in  their  texture ; the  fat  and  cellular  fub- 
fiances  are  diminiffied,  and  the  mufcles  confpicuoufly  en- 
larged ; hence  the  (harp  and  hard  lines  of  mufcular  protu- 
berances are  fuhfiituted  in  the  place  of  the  rounded  and  foft 
outlines  of  youth.  Great  mufcular  Hrength,  vigour,  and 
celerity  in  the  adlions  of  the  nervous  fyHem,  perfedl  execu- 
tion of  all  the  bodily  fundlions,  in  ffiort  the  highelt  Hate  of 
vitality,  are  the  attributes  of  this  age.  It  is  not  lefs  cha- 
radlerized  by  a perfedl  developement  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  judgment  in  particular  is  matured,  and  fucceeds  to  the 
empire  of  imagination.  Man  is  now  capable  of  fulfilling  all 
the  duties  of  adtive  life  as  a citizen  and  parent.  Dun  g this 
long  interval,  he  enjoys  the  plenitude  of  his  exifience.  It 
has  been  fuppofed  that  the  body  remains  in  the  fame  condition 
in  this  part  of  life,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  by  Latin 
writers,  flatus  hominis.  The  fundlion  of  nutrition  fupplies 
whatever  is  loH  in  the  other  proceffes  of  the  economy,  and 
thus  a perpetual  change  is  kept  up,  although  the  body  ap- 
pears the  fame  ; in  this  circulation,  it  has  been  conceived 
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that  the  whole  is  changed  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years. 
There  are  no  accurate  data  for  calculating  the  time  in 
which  all  the  particles  are  renewed  ; probably,  however,  this 
is  different  in  the  different  tiffues.  The  hair  and  nails  are  ra- 
pidly renewed  ; the  fat  is  often  increafed  or  removed  within 
a very  fhort  time  ; on  the  contrary,  the  marks  in  the  fkin  pro- 
duced by  puncturing  it,  and  rubbing  in  various  coloured 
fubftances,  continue  through  life. 

Towards  the  latter  half  of  the  age  of  manhood,  there  is  a 
difpofftion  to  the  depofition  of  fat  over  the  whole  body  ; in- 
deed fuch  depofitions  take  place  at  any  part  of  th'is  period, 
when  tranquillity  of  mind  and  inactivity  of  body  are  joined 
with  copious  food.  Fat  is  particularly  formed  about  the 
abdomen.  (See  Corpulence.)  As  the  growth  of  the 
frame  is  finiffied,  and  all  the  functions  are  carried  on  with 
vigour,  there  is  a redundance  of  nutrient  particles,  by  which 
we  can  account  for  this  occurrence. 

Temperaments. — We  avail  ourfelves  of  this  age,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  human  fpccies,  roughly  lketched  in  in- 
fancy and  youth,  are  fixed  and  drawn  in  indelible  colours, 
in  order  to  delineate  the  diitinCtive  traits  of  individuals. 
We  defignate  by  the  word  temperament  the  phyfical  and 
moral  differences  of  men,  depending  on  the  various  propor- 
tions and  relations  of  the  part  entering  into  their  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  on  fly*  various  degrees  of  energy  in  certain 
organs.  Tims,  the  collection  of  circumftances  in  the  orga- 
nization or  functions  of  the  body,  that  charaCterife  a num- 
ber of  individuals,  conftitutes  their  temperament.  Again, 
each  perfon  has  a mode  of/being  peculiar  to  himfelf,  diftin- 
guifhing  his  temperament  from  that  of  all  others,  to  fome 
of  whom  he  may,  however,  bear  in  general  a confiderable 
rcfemblance.  Thefe  individual  temperaments,  of  which  the 
knowledge  is  highly  important  in  the  praCtice  of  medicine, 
are  called  idiofyncrafies. 

The  predominance  ot  a particular  fyftem  of  organs  mo- 
difies the  whole  economy',  imprefies  linking  differences  on 
the  refults  of  organization,  and  exerts  no  lefs  influence  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  than  on  the  phyfical  powers. 
This  predominance  eftablifiies  temperament,  of  which  it  is 
the  caufe  and  effence. 

Since  the  conftruCtion  of  the  body  follows  the  fame  model 
in  all,  it  feems  ftrange,  at  fir'll  fight,  that  each  individual 
fhould  be  different  from  all  others,  and  (hould  poffefs  a 
character  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Let  the  number  of  tiffues, 
or  elementary  ingredients  of  the  body,  be  confidered;  let  the 
number  of  organs  compofed  by  thefe  be  taken  into  the 
view  ; let  us  remember  the  various  vital  properties  which 
thefe  poffefs,  and  the  very  numerous  functions  which  they 
exercife.  The  original  component  llruCture  may  differ,  the 
organs,  which  they  build  up,  may  vary ; the  vital  forces 
oxiit  in  every  poffible  degree  from  the  higheft.  pitch  to  the 
lowed  itate : the  functions  are  modified  by  innumerable 
caufes,  as  climate,  food,  clothing,  way  of  life,  exercife, 
labour  of  mind  and  body.  See.  &c.  By  the  various  combi- 
nations produced  by  all  thefe  differences,  individual  tempe- 
raments or  idiofyncrafies  are  fufficier.tly  accounted  for.  It 
feems  probable,  however,  that  thefe  diverfities  are  in  a great 
meafuTe  factitious  : all  wild  animals  are  alike  ; the  differ- 
ences between  individuals  Cre  not  confiderable  in  the  domefti- 
cated  races  ; and  there  is  much  greater  general  refemblance 
between  individual  men  in  favage  than  in  civilized  life. 

When  we  afenbe  temperaments  to  differences  of  organi- 
zation, we  are  aware  that  the  truth  of  the  propolition  can- 
not be  ealily  proved,  that  the  anatomift  cannot  trace  in  the 
material  fabric  the  caufes  of  thefe  phenomena,  which  at 
prefent  mult  be  regarded  rather  as  characters  of  the  vital 
functions  than  of  the  organization.  The  operation  of 


moral  caufes,  too,  muff:  greatly  obfeure  this  intricate  queftion. 
Education,  acquired  habits,  fituation,  and  fortune  in  life, 
and  a long  lift  of  caufes,  have  fo  great  an  influence  on  the 
character  and  many  of  the  bodiiy  functions,  that  we  are  at 
a great  lofs  in  pointing  out  what  ought  to  be  aferibed  to 
original  conformation  or  difpofftion,  and  what  flows  from 
fubfequent  agency.  We  wilh,  therefore,  the  following  Iketch 
of  temperaments  which  we  have  borrowed  from  a French 
writer  ( Richerand,  Elemens  de  Phyfiologie,  chap.  11.) 
not  to  be  received  in  a very  rigorous  fenfe,  as  founded  on 
the  balis  of  anatomy,  but  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a ftate- 
ment  of  the  view’s  generally  entertained  on  the  fubjeCt,  to 
tiie  truth  cf  which,  anatomically,  we  would  not  be  confi- 
dered as  pledged. 

When  the  agents  of  circulation,  the  heart  and  blood- 
veffels,  enjoy  a predominant  activity’,  the  pulfe  will  be  llrong, 
frequent,  and  regular,  the  fie  in  highly  coloured,  the  phyli- 
ognomy  animated,  the  forms  foft  but  well  expreffed,  the 
flelh  tolerably  firm,  the  embonpoint  moderate,  the  hair  light 
coloured  ; t lie  nervous  fufeeptibility  lively  and  rapid,  united 
with  quick  conception,  good  memory,  and  fportive  imagi- 
nation. Such  individuals  facnfice  freely  to  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  and  have  their  health  rarely  interrupted  by  difeafe. 
The  latter  is  generally  fituated  in  the  circulating  fyftem, 
(inflammatory  fever,  inflammations,  aCtive  haemorrhages,) 
and  requires  the  ufe  of  antiphiogiftic  remedies,  particularly 
of  blood-letting.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  /anguine 
temperament  to  this  difpofftion  of  body  : they  had  very  cor- 
reCtly  obferved  that  it  wras  to  be  noticed  generally  in  young 
perfons  of  botli  fexes,  and  that  its  characters  are  molt 
clearly  developed  in  fpring. 

The  phyfical  traits  of  this  temperament  may  be  feen  in 
the  beautiful  ftatues  of  Antinous,  and  the  Apolio  of  Belve- 
dere : its  moral  phyfiognomy  is  delineated  in  the  lives  of 
Marc  Antony  and  Aicibiades.  Inconftancy  is  a charaCter- 
iffic  attribute  of  this  temperament  ; great  variety  is  neceffary 
as  well  as  agreeable  to  the  individuals  whom  it  marks.  Ge- 
nerous, fenlibie,  and  pafiionate,  but  inconftant,  they  are  too 
foon  tired  after  poffefiion,  and  free  themfeives  from  the  do- 
minion of  Beauty  at  the  very  inftant  when  (he  fancies  (he  has 
fecured  them  by  a durable  chain.  He,  on  whom  nature  has 
bellowed  a fanguine  temperament,  vainly  endeavours  to  re- 
nounce fenfual  enjoyments,  and  arrive,  by  deep  meditation, 
at  abftraCt  truth  : overpowered  by  his  phyfical  difpolitions, 
he  is  conftantly  forced  back  to  the  pleafures  which  he 
avoids  : his  mind  is  better  calculated  for  the  brilliant  pro- 
ductions of  wit,  than  the  fublime  conceptions  of  genius. 

When  a man  of  this  temperament  is  forced,  by  his  con- 
dition, to  undergo  labours,  which  exercife  confiderably  his 
organs  of  motion,  the  mufcles  acquire  a developement  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  circulating  organs,  and  increafe  in 
lize ; t he  mufcular  or  athletic  temperament,  charaCterifed 
by  all  the  external  ligns  of  vigour,  is  the  refult.  The 
head  is  fmall,  the  neck  powerful,  particularly  behind,  the 
Ihouiders  broad,  the  ehelt  w’ide,  the  hips  firm,  and  the  muf- 
cular forms  itrongly  marked.  The  hands,  the  feet,  the  knees, 
and  all  the  joints  not" much  covered  by  mufcles,  appear  fmall; 
the  tendons  difplay  themfeives  under  the  (kin.  The  fufeep- 
tibility is  not  confiderable,  but  when  the  calm  is  once  dif- 
turbed,  the  greateft  refiftances  are  overcome.  The  Farnefe 
Hercules  affords  a model  of  the  phyfical  attributes  of  this 
conftitution,  and  the  exploits  of  this  demi-god,  as  recorded 
in  fabulous  antiquity,  give  us  a tolerably  jult  notion  of  the 
concomitant  moral  diipofitions.  We  fee  him  performing 
his  twelve  labours  without  calculation,  without  reflection, 
and,  as  it  were  by  inilinCt,  courageous  becaufe  he  is  Itrong, 
feeking  obltacles  that  he  may  overcome  them,  certain  of 
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•verwhelming  all  refinance,  but  uniting  with  this  valt 
flrength  fo  little  addrefs,  that  he  is  cheated  by  ; all  the 
kings  whom  he  ferves,  and  by  all  the  women  whom  he  loves. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  inltances  of  men  who  have 
joined  to  the  phyfical  force  of  this  temperament  a confider- 
able  degree  of  intellectual  power.  To  attain  excellence  in 
the  fciences  or  fine  arts,  acute  fenfibility  is  neceflary,  a 
condition  almoft  incompatible  with  any  marked  developement 
of  the  mufcles. 

If  to  an  eafily  excited  fenfibility  we  join  the  power  of 
pttrfuing  one  objedt  for  a long  time  ; if  the  pulfe  is  ftrong, 
hard,  and  frequent,  the  fubcutaneous  veins  prominent,  the 
Ikin  of  a brownifii  tint,  inclining  towards  yellow,  the  hair 
black,  the  flelh  firm  with  the  mufcles  (trongly  exprefled  ; 
thepaffions  will  be  violent,  the  movements  of  the  foul  fudden 
and  impetuous,  the  charadter  firm  and  inflexible.  Bold  in 
conception,  firm  and  invincible  in  execution,  fuch  men  at 
different  epochas  have  directed  the  dcltinies  of  the  world : 
courageous  and  adtive,  they  have  fignalized  thcmfelves  by 
great  exploits,  and  have  commanded  the  dread  or  admira- 
tion, at  ail  events  the  homage,  of  an  univerfe.  Such  have 
been  Alexander,  Julius  Cxfar,  Brutus,  Mahomet,  Charles 
XII  , Cromwell,  cardinal  Richelieu  : fuch  is  Napoleon  the 
Firft. 

As  love  in  the  fanguine,  ambition  may  be  regarded  the 
ruling  paffion  of  the  bilious.  Obferve  that  man,  who  born 
in  an  obfeure  fam  ly,  vegetates  for  a long  time  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  : great  commotions  agitate  and  overturn  em- 
pires ; he  is  at  lirlt  a fubordinate  agent,  but,  concealing  his 
defigns  in  his  own  bread,  he  gradually  rifes  to  the  fovereign 
power,  and  employs,  in  retaining  it,  the  fame  addrefs  which 
has  aided  his  elevation.  Such  is  the  hillory  of  Cromwell, 
and  of  all  the  extraordinary  men,  whofe  talents  have  met 
with  a favourable  field  for  their  developement.  Profound 
diffimulation  and  invincible  condancy  are  equally  neceflary 
for  executing  fuch  defigns;  and  thefe qualities  are  eminently 
difplayed  by  men  of  the  bilious  temperament,  as  we  may 
fee  in  the  lives  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  cardinal  Richelieu. 

Premature  developement  of  the  moral  faculties  is  another 
character  of  this  temperament.  When  their  youth  had  hardly 
ended,  the  men  whom  we  have  named  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted defigns  fufficient  to  render  them  illullrious.  The  an- 
cients called  this  the  bilious  temperament,  as  a remarkable 
developement  of  the  liver,  and  fuper-abundance  of  its  fe- 
cretionsare  united  in  it  to  energy  of  the  fanguiferous  fyltem. 
Derangements  of  the  hepatic  organs  appear  in  the  perfons 
of  this  temperament  as  a principal  or  acceflory  circumilance 
of  their  dileafes. 

When  to  the  bilious  temperament  are  added  a difeafe  of 
fome  organ  in  the  abdomen,  a derangement  in  the  fundtions 
of  the  nervous  fyflem,  or  a feeble  and  irregular  execution  of 
the  vital  fundtions,  the  (kin  afl'umes  a deeper  colour,  the 
countenance  is  dark  and  reftlefs,  the  abdominal  vifeera  in- 
active, and  the  pulfe  hard.  The  general  uneafinefs  gives  a 
charadter  to  the  thoughts  ; the  imagination  becomes  melan- 
choly, and  the  character  fufpicious.  The  exceedingly  nu- 
merous varieties  of  this  temperament,  which  the  ancients  called 
atrabilious  or  melancholic,  and  the  diverfity  of  circumftances 
which  may  produce  it,  lucli  as  hereditary  difeafe,  long  con- 
tinued anxiety,  excefs  of  ftudy,  &c.  lead  us  to  the  opinion 
that  the  melancholic  temperament  is  lefs  to  be  regarded  as 
a natural  and  primitive  conllitution,  than  as  a morbid  af- 
feCtion,  cither  hereditary  or  acquired.  The  characters  of 
Louis  XI.  and  Tiberius  exhibit  moll  faithfully  its  moral 
traits,  of  which  dillrult  and  timidity  are  the  molt  Itriking. 
The  hiltory  of  men,  who  have  attained  celebrity  in  the  Lien- 
ees, arts,  and  literature,  makes  us  acquainted  with  melan- 
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cholic  individuals  of  a different  character  : endued  with  an 
exquifite  fenfibility,  entuufiafticaily  fond  of  the  beautiful, 
and  capable  of  realizing  it  in  their  conceptions,  living  in  fo- 
ciety  in  a fiate  of  referve  bordering  on  diitruft,  analyfing 
molt  carefully  the  aCtions  of  men,  perceiving  in  matters  of 
fentiment  even  the  moll  delicate  (hades,  but  difpofed  to  un- 
favourable interpretations,  and  feeing  all  objects  through  the 
diflorting  medium  of  melancholy.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  deferibe  this  temperament  in  a generator  ah  lira  A 
manner.  Although  the  ground  of  the  picture  is  the  fame, 
the  finilhing  is  fufceptible  of  infinite  variations  : it  is  better 
therefore  to  refort  to  the  hiltory  of  the  illullrious  characters 
in  whom  it  is  exhibited.  Of  thefe.  Taffo,  Pafcal,  Roufleau, 
Gilbert,  and  Zimmermann,  furnilh  remarkable  illultrations. 
In  the  philofopher  of  Geneva  particularly,  the  melancholic 
temperament  exilted  in  a high  degree  of  energy  : numerous 
paflages  of  his  well-known  writings,  and  efpecially  the 
two  lalt  parts  of  the  Confeffions  and  the  Reveries  du  Pro- 
meneur  iolitaire,  give  us  an  inltruCtive  picture  of.  its 
workings. 

When  the  liquids  are  abundant,  they  diftend  and  deve- 
lope  the  cellular  tiflue,  and  give  to  the  whole  body  a 
confiderable  volume.  The  flelh  is  foft,  the  countenance 
c}ull,  the  hair  of  fome  light  tint,  the  pulfe  feeble,  the  forms 
rounded  and  inexpreffive,  all  the  vital  aCtions  more  or  lefs 
languid,  the  memory  treacherous,  and  the  power  of  atten- 
tion weak.  The  individuals  of  this  temperament,  called, 
by  the  ancients,  pituitous,  and  which  we  term  phlegmatic , 
have,  generally,  a ltrong  difpofition  to  idleuefs,  and  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  exercife  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  body : hence,  we  are  not  to  be  furprifed  that  no  ex- 
amples occur  among  the  illullrious  men  of  Plutarch  : little 
fuited  for  bulinefs,  they  have  not  exercifed  dominion  over 
their  fpecies,  nor  altered  the  l'urface  of  the  globe  by  ne- 
gociation  or  conquelt.  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
lived  on  good  terms  with  all  the  parties  who  fuccefiively 
harafled  the  Roman  republic  in  the  civil  wars  of  Caefar 
and  Pompey,  is  an  example  of  this  temperament.  The  cir- 
culation is  tranquil,  the  imagination  cool,  and  the  pafiions 
moderate.  From  this  moderation  of  the  defires  arife 
often  the  virtues  of  temperament,  as  they  are  called  ; vir- 
tues, by  the  bye,  of  which  the  pofleflors  ought  to  be  the 
lefs  proud. 

The  property,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  more  or  lefs 
fenfible  to  impreffions  on  our  organs,  which  is  weak  in  the 
phlegmatic,  very  inconfiderable  in  the  mufcular,  moderate 
in  the  fanguine  temperament,  and  tolerably  lively  in  the 
bilious,  conflitutes,  when  it  is  exceffive,  the  nervous  tem- 
perament. This  is  feldom  original,  but  more  commonly 
acquired,  and  arifing  from  a fedentary  life,  habits  of  plea- 
fure,  and  an  unnatural  Hate  of  mind,  kept  up  by  reading 
works  of  imagination,  &c.  Soft  and  fmall  mufcles,  and 
confeqnently  inconfiderable  fize  of  body,  lively' fenfations, 
promptitude  and  variability  of  decilion,  are  marks  of  this 
temperament : it  is  often  exhibited  in  vapourilh  women,  in 
whom,  however,  it  frequently  exilts  with  tolerable  embon- 
point, the  predominance  of  the  nervous  fyltem  being  con- 
nected with  a moderate  developement  of  the  lymphatic  fyl'- 
tem.  Convulfions  are  not  unfrequent  in  fuch  individuals. 
Antifpafmodics  fucceed  belt  in  the  treatment  of  their  dif- 
eafes,  which  alway6  borrow  their  hue,  more  or  lefs,  from 
the  temperament.  This,  like  the  melancholic,  is  not  fo 
much  a natural  conllitution  of  the  body,  as  the  firlt  Itage 
of  a difeafe.  It  exilts  only,  as  the  nervous  aft’edtions,  to 
which  it  difpofes,  in  focieties  arrived  at  a high  pitch  of 
civilization,  when  man  is  as  remote  as  poffible  from  the  Hate 
of  nature.  The  R,oraan  women  were  not  fubjedt  to  mrvju* 
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diforders  until  the  commencement  of  thofe  depraved  man- 
ners, which  fignalized  the  downfal  of  the  empire.  Va- 
pours were  extremely  common  in  France  during  the  18th 
century,  in  the  times  that  preceded  the  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  numerous  works  appeared  on  the  fubjedt  within 
a fhort  time.  Tronchin  of  Geneva  acquired  very  exten- 
five  reputation  and  a large  fortune  by  his  {kill  in  treating 
thefe  diforders  : he  made  idle  women  exercife  themfelves 
habitually,  till  they  were  fatigued,  and  reftri&ed  them  to 
iimple  and  wholefome  food. 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  peculiar  bodily  difpofitions, 
on  which  the  differences  of  temperament  are  grounded, 
are  coeval  with  our  birth  ; but  they  appear  to  be  modi- 
fied, or  even  entirely  changed  by  education,  mode  of  life, 
climate,  and  contradied  habits.  The  prevalence  of  parti- 
cular temperaments  in  certain  countries  {hews  us  the  in- 
fluence of  climate.  The  bilious  characterizes  the  inhabit- 
ants of  fouthern  climates ; the  fanguine  thofe  of  the 
north  ; the  phlegmatic  conftitution  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
countries,  as  Holland,  &c.  We  rarely  meet  with  indivi- 
duals, who  prefent  the  charadters  affigned  to  the  various 
temperaments  in  all  their  purity,  confequently  the  {ketches 
here  given  of  them  are  abftractions,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  realize.  The  fanguine  conftitution  is  diredtly  oppofite  to 
the  melancholic,  and  never  unites  with  it : we  may  make 
the  fame  obfervation  of  the  bilious  and  phlegmatic : yet 
a perfon,  who  is  fanguine  in  his  youth,  may  become  me- 
lancholic at  a fubfequent  period  of  life  ; for  man  never  re- 
mains as  lie  came  from  the  hand  of  nature  : modified  by 
every  thing  that  furrounds  him,  his  phyfical  properties,  as 
well  as  kis  charadter,  prefent  numerous  differences  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life. 

Proportions. — The  proportions  which  the  parts  of  the 
body  bear  to  each  other,  when  its  growth  is  completed, 
muff  alfo  be  confidered  in  this  divilion  of  our  fubjedt.  We 
have  very  little  exadt  knowledge  concerning  thefe  ; they 
are  hardly  the  fame  in  any  two  individuals.  Repeated  ob- 
fervations  alone  can  afeertain  a ftandard,  by  which  we  may 
be  enabled  to  form  a perfedt  idea  of  the  natural  and  belt 
proportions  of  the  human  figure.  The  ancients  made 
flatues  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,  that  they  have  uniformly 
been  regarded  as  exadl  reprefentations  of  the  molt  perfedl 
human  forms.  Thefe,  which  were  only  copies,  are  now  con- 
fidered as  originals,  becaufe  they  were  not  imitated  from  an 
individual,  but  from  the  whole  foecies,  fo  attentively  com- 
pared, and  diligently  obferved,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
find  an  equal  degree  of  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  any 
one  man  that  ever  exifted.  We  fhall,  therefore,  relate  the 
dimenfions  of  the  different  parts  which  thefe  artifts  have 
fixed  as  itandards  of  perfedtion.  The  height  of  the  body 
js  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face ; and  each  face,  or  tenth 
of  the  body,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ; the  firtl 
commences  at  the  fpringing  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead, 
and  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  nofe  ; the  nofe  is  the 
fecond  divilion  ; and  the  third  extends  from  the  nofe  to  the 
end  of  the  chin.  The  term  nofe,  or  length  of  a nofe,  is 
tiled  to  denote  the  third  of  a face,  or  the  thirtieth  part  of 
the  body.  The  firli  face  begins  at  the  root  of  the  hair, 
above  the  forehead,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  chin  ; 
but,  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  crown,  there  is 
ft  ill  a third  of  a face  or  a nofe  in  height.  Thus,  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  chin,  there  is  a face  and 
a third  ; from  the  chin  to  the  Juncture  of  the  clavicles,  two- 
thirds  of  a face  ; and,  therefore,  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  breaft  is  twice  the  length  of  the  face,  or  the  fifth  of 
the  body.  From  the  joining  of  the  clavicles  to  the  under 
part  oi  the  breads,  they  reckon  one  face  ; from  this  to  the 


navel  is  a fourth  face  ; and  the  fifth  extends  from  the  navel 
to  the  divifion  of  the  inferior  extremities,  which  (hould 
complete  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Two  faces  are  ex- 
haulted  between  the  thigh  and  knee,  to  the  laft  of  which 
they  allow  half  a face,  being  the  firft  half  of  the  eighth  face; 
two  faces  are  affigned  between  the  knee  and  the  top  of  the 
foot,  and  from  that  to  the  foie  half  a face,  which  completes 
the  ten  faces,  or  the  length  of  the  body.  This  divifion  ha^ 
been  eftablifhed  from  men  of  ordinary  fize ; but  in  thofe  of 
higher  ftature,  they  allow  half  a face  additional  between  the 
breads  and  the  commencement  of  the  thighs,  which,  in  tall 
men,  is  not  the  middle  of  the  body. 

When  the  arms  are  fully  extended  in  a horizontal  line, 
the  fpace  between  the  tops  of  the  middle  fingers  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  body.  The  fpace  between  the  two  grea't 
toes,  when  the  feet  are  feparated  as  widely  as  poffible,  is 
the  fame  length.  From ’ the  pubes  to  the  heel  is  one-half 
of  this  length. 

From  the  pining  of  the  collar  bones,  to  the  articulation 
of  the  ffioulder  bone  with  that  of  the  arm,  is  one  face. 
When  the  arm  hangs  down,  or  is  bent  forwards,  it  is  four 
faces  in  length  ; two  between  the  ffioulder  and  elbow,  and 
tw’o  between  the  elbow'  and  the  root  of  the  little  finger  ; 
five  faces,  therefore,  from  the  joining  of  the  collar  bones, 
and  the  fame  number  for  the  other  arm,  make  up  the  length 
of"  the  body  ; about  half  a face  remains  for  the  length  of 
the  fingers  ; but  it  mud  be  remarked,  that  this  is  loft  in  the 
elbows  and  ffioulders,  when  the  arms  are  extended.  The 
hand  is  about  a face  in  length,  the  thumb  a third  ot  a face, 
or  a nofe,  and  the  longed  toe  is  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  thumb.  The  under  part  of  the  foot  is  equal  in  length 
to  the  iixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  body ; of  this  the 
tarfus  eompofes  three,  the  metatarfus  five,  and  the  toes 
four. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  proportional  thicknefs  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  changes  are  fo  great 
when  the  fame  man  is  thin  or  fat,  and  the  adtion  of  the 
mufcles,  in  diff^rep.t  pofitions,  creates  fo  much  variety  in 
the  dimenfions  of  the  parts,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
fet  down  any  fixed  rules  on  the  fubjedt.  The  circumference 
of  the  trunk,  about  the  chetl  or  abdomen,  equals  half  the 
length  of  the  body. 

Strength  of  the  Body. — Tt  is  difficult  to  form  any  fatis- 
fadtory  comparifon  between  the  itrength  of  men  and  of 
animals.  The  habit  of  exertion,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
food,  the  ftate  of  health,  and  many  other  caufes,  have  fuch 
effedt  on  the  vital  powers  of  the  mufcles,  that  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  perform  experiments  under  circumllaiices  in  all 
refpedts  fimilar.  Defaguliers  tells  us,  that  by  means  of  a 
certain  haruefs,  by  which  every  part  of  a man’s  body  was 
proportionally  loaded,  the  perfon  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment could  fupport,  in  the  eredt  pofture,  a weight  not  lefs 
than  2000  pounds.  A horfe,  which  is  about  fix  times  the 
fize  of  an  ordinary  man,  ought,  therefore,  when  managed 
in  the  fame  manner,  to  bear  u or  14,000  pounds,  a much 
greater  weight  than  that  animal  can  fupport,  even  when  it 
is  diitributed  with  every  poffible  advantage. 

The  llrength  of  animals  may  likewife  be  eftimated  by 
agility,  and  perfeverance  in  labour.  Men,  when  accuftomed 
to  running,  are  able  to  outffnp  horfes  in  the  long  run  : a 
man  will  accompiifti  a long  journey  fooner,  and  be  lefs 
fatigued,  than  the  belt  road  horfes.  The  royal  meffengers 
of  Ifpahan,  who  are  trained  to  running,  go  thirty-fix 
leagues  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours ; we  are  affured  by  tra- 
vellers, that  the  Hottentots  outrun  lions  in  the  chace ; and 
that  thofe  favages,  who  live  by  hunting,  purfue  and  even 
catch  deer,  and  other  animals' of  equal  fwiftnefs.  Many 
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other  ftories  are  told  of  the  amazing  nimblenefs  of  favages, 
of  the  long  joumies  they  accomplish  on  foot  over  the  moft 
craggy  mountains,  where  there  is  no  path  to  direft,  but 
every  obllaclc  to  obftrudl  their  progrefs.  Thefe  people  are 
laid  to  travel  icoo  leagues  in  fix  weeks,  or  at  moft  in  two 
months.  If  we  except  birds,  whofe  mufcles  are  propor- 
tionally ftrongerthan  thofe  of  any  other  animals,  no  creature 
could  fupport  fuch  long  continued  fatigue.  Civilized  man 
is  ignorant  of  his  own  ftrength  ; nor  is  he  fenfible  how  much 
he  is  weakened  by  effeminacy,  nor  to  what  extent  he  might 
recover  his  native  force  by  an  habitual  and  vigorous  excrcife 
of  his  powers. 

Age  of  Decline. — Every  objedt  in  nature  mull  change  and 
decay ; the  bodies  of  men,  when  arrived  at  full  maturity, 
begin  to  decline.  The  wafte  is  at  firft  infenfible,  and  feveral 
years  frequently  revolve  before  we  perceive  any  confiderable 
alteration.  The  depofition  of  fat  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  firft  ttep  towards  decay  ; it  is  an  addition  of  fuper- 
fluous  matter,  loading  the  body  with  an  ufelefs  weight.  As 
the  quantity  of  it  augments,  the  body  lofes  its  former  light- 
nefs  and  freedom  of  motion,  the  members  become  unwieldy, 
and  extenlion  is  acquired  at  the  expence  of  ftrength  and 
a&ivity.  But  the  moft  unequivocal  figns  of  approaching 
old  age  are  the  ccffation  of  the  catamenia  in  women,  often 
attended  with  a developement  of  the  beard,  diminilhed  fexual 
appetite  in  men,  the  approach  in  both  of  what  has  been 
called  the  drynefs  of  old  age,  (liccitas  fenilis,)  and  a fenfible 
•diminution  of  the  vital  forces.  The  epocha  of  thefe  changes 
is  from  forty  to  forty-five  in  women ; from  forty-five  to 
fifty  iu  men  : peculiar  caufes  may  either  accelerate  or  retard 
the  period.  The  individuals  of  both  fexes  are  now  no 
longer  capable  of  exercifmg  that  moft  important  fundlion, 
the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  ; their  fexual  life  is  at  an 
end.  Diminilhed  activity  of  the  fenfes  and  brain,  impaired 
vigour  in  the  moving  organs,  and  leffened  energy  of  all  the 
internal  functions,  gradually  come  on  after  this  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  animal  economy.  Confiderable  organic  changes 
are  gradually  developed;  the  motion  of  decompofition  begins 
to  predominate  in  the  internal  fundlions,  and  the  volume  of 
the  whole  body  is  reduced.  The  cellular  fubftance,  foft 
and  flexible  in  the  youth,  is  converted  into  long  and  hard 
threads ; it  undergoes,  over  the  whole  body,  a change  that 
cannot  but  impair  the  mobility  of  the  organs.  The  yield- 
ing (kin  of  the  infant,  which  has  the  foftnefs  of  velvet  in 
the  young  woman,  grows  rough  and  harfh  ; a tawny  and 
difagreeable  hue  takes  place  of  its  frefh  rednefs ; its  con- 
tractility is  deftroyed,  the  abforption  of  the  fat  leaves  it 
unfupported,  and  hence  wrinkles  are  produced.  They  are 
firft  feen  in  the  eye-lids,  and  extend  over  the  whole  body  ; 
but  we  notice  them  more  particularly  in  the  face,  on  the 
wrinkled  front  of  which  approaching  decrepitude  is  marked 
in  moft  legible  cliara&ers.  So  hard  does  the  texture  of  the 
Ik  in  become  in  very  old  individuals,  that  confiderable  force 
muft  fometimes  be  ufed  to  penetrate  it  with  a knife.  The 
hair  partakes  of  the  fame  changes  with  the  fkin  ; it  turns 
grey,  becomes  much  thinner,  then  affumes  a white  colour, 
•and  is  at  laft  entirely  loft. 

The  cornea  of  the  eye  is  rendered  flatter,  fo  that  its 
power  of  refrafting  the  rays  of  light,  that  come  from  near 
objefts,  is  diminilhed.  The  vifion  of  diftant  objefts,  how- 
ever, is  ftill  perfeft  ; and  the  ufe  of  convex  glaffes  fupplies 
the  imperfeCtion  in  the  fight  of  what  is  near.  A white 
circle  is  often  developed  in  the  cornea,  near  its  attachment 
to  the  fclerotica,  and  has  been  called  arcus  fenilis. 

The  arteries  are  not  exempt  from  the  general  decay  ; the 
larger  trunks  arc  dilated,  their  coats  are  more  or  lefs  con- 
verted into  a fubftance  of  cartilaginous  or  bony  hardnefs, 


and  affume  a brittle  texture.  The  procefs  of  oflification  in 
the  finaller  tubes  reduces  their  calibre.  The  capillaries  are 
greatly  diminilhed  in  number.  Hence  injeftiorts,  particu- 
larly minute  ones,  fuccccd  very  imperfeCtly  in  old  bodies. 
This  change  affeCts  organs  of  every  defeription  ; the  fame 
parts  which  exhibited  innumerable  blood-veffels  in  the  grow- 
ing body,  poflefs  now  but  few  and  ftattered  ramifications. 
The  veins  arc  enlarged  and  varicous. 

The  mufcles  become  tough,  and  are  rendered  unfit  in  ani- 
mals for  the  purpofes  of  the  table ; fat  is  depofited  among 
their  fibres,  and  the  tendinous  parts  increafe  in  their  pro- 
portion. They  feel,  however,  at  this  time  a&ually  foft 
and  flabby. 

The  bones  receive  an  undue  depofition  of  earthy  matter, 
lofe  their  cohefion,  break  very  eafily,  and  unite  after  frac- 
tures very  llowly  and  imperfectly.  The  cartilages  become 
brittle,  and  in  many  in  (lances  are  oflified  ; the  ligaments  are 
rendered  harder,  but  are  lefs  capable  of  refilling  extenlion. 
The  teeth  fall  out. 

Analogous  changes  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
but  are  not  equally  obvious  in  all.  Yet  all  the  organs  have 
fomething  peculiar  in  their  characters  at  this  time,  by  which 
we  can  ealily  dillinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  young  individuals. 

But  the  moft  important  alterations  are  thofe  which  affeCt 
the  vital  properties,  and  confequently,  the  functions  of  the 
body.  Thefe  changes  are  often  feen  when  the  above-men- 
tioned alterations  of  (IruCture  are  not  vifible  to  any  very 
great  degree.  The  external  fenfes  decay  ; vifion  becomes 
dim,  and  hearing  dull;  the  operations  of  the  intellect  are 
affeCted  in  the  fame  manner,  attention  and  perception  are 
weakened,  the  memory  becomes  confufed.  Thus,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  old  man  to  the  external  world  are  gradually 
deftroyed  ; he  links  into  fecotid  infancy,  becomes  incapable 
of  judging  and  willing,  and  has  his  intellectual  world  con- 
fined to  a few  confufed  recollections,  which  foop  difappear. 
When  he  is  thus  Ihut  out  from  new  impreflions,  he  Sleeps 
moft  of  his  time,  awakening  only  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
food  ; thus  he  is  reduced  to  a kind  of  vegetative  exiftence. 

The  organs  of  motion  lofe  their  vitality  in  an  equal 
degree  with  thofe  of  fenfation  and  volition.  The  movements 
are  flow,  tremulous,  and  uncertain.  The  ereCtor  mufcles 
of  the  trunk  can  no  longer  fupport  it  in  the  upright  pofture, 
hence  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  and  the  legs  become  unable 
to  fuftain  and  move  the  body.  The  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages  are  compreffed  and  reduced  in  fize,  and  the  ftature, 
confequently,  experiences  a real  diminution. 

Digeftion,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  aflimilating  procefs, 
are  executed  (lowly  and  imperfectly  : the  lofs  of  the  teeth 
is  difadvantageous  to  the  former.  Food  is  taken  at  longer 
intervals  ; the  bowels  become  torpid ; and  the  faeces  and 
urine  are  longer  retained. 

The  vigour  of  the  circulation  is  impaired  ; the  pulfe  be- 
comes flower  ; the  extremities  of  the  body  are  foon  rendered 
cold,  and  their  vitality  is  fo  weak,  that  they  eafily  (lough. 
For  a ilatement  of  the  number  of  the  pulfe  at  different  ages, 
fee  the  article  Circulation. 

Decrepitude. — From  the  end  of  manhood  to  death,  there 
i3  a gradual  progrefs,  in  which  no  ftages  can  be  very  diftinClly 
marked.  Yet  the  firft  years  of  decay  are  fometimes  included 
under  the  term  of  green  old  age  ; in  which  all  the  functions 
are  ftill  performed,  but  with  leffened  energy.  This  may 
reach,  with  confiderable  latitude,  however,  to  the  fixtietli 
year.  In  this  time  the  memory  grows  dull : former  events 
are  remembered,  but  the  more  recent  foon  efcape.  This  is 
fucceeded  by  decrepitude.  The  nervous  fyftem  is  now  ren- 
dered nearly  ufelefs  : the  old  impreflions  are  effaced,  and  no 
new  ones  received.  No  defire  remains  but  that  of  food, 
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which  is  the  laft  to  leave  tis : in  the  end  food  is  not  taken, 
uniefs  it  is  offered.  The  irritation  of  the  faeces  in  the  large 
inteftine  is  not  perceived  before  death  ; and  deep  is  almoll 
conftant.  A.  de  Moivre,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  Slept  twenty  hours  in  the  twenty-four  during  the  laft 
year  of  his  life.  Complete  deafnefs  and  blindnefs  come  on. 
The  mufcles  arc  firit  exceedingly  weak,  and  then  lol’e  their 
power  entirely,  fo  that  old  people  are  obliged  to  lie  con- 
stantly in  bed.  Exceflive  emaciation  takes  place.  The 
fieart  at  laft  fails  ; its  pulfations  are  reduced  to  fifty,  forty, 
thirty  ; and  become  intermittent ; and  the  heat  of  the  frame 
is  no  longer  kept  up. 

Death. — For  a more  particular  account  of  the  changes 
preceding  death,  and  of  deatli  itfelf,  we  refer  to  that  article. 
We  have  only  to  add  here  a few  obfervations  concerning  the 
apprehenfions  generally  entertained  of  this  event.  We  have 
Shewn,  in  the  preceding  Sketch,  that  life  both  commences  and 
terminates  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Why  then  Should  we 
be  afraid  of  death,  if  we  have  no  reafonable  apprehenfions  of 
its  confequences  ? why  dread  this  Angle  moment,  which  has 
been  preceded  by  fo  many  others  of  the  fame  order  ? Since 
death  is  fully  as  natural  as  life,  and  both  arrive  in  the  fame 
manner,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  their  approach. 
If  we  inquire  of  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  obServe  the 
adtions  and  fentiments  of  the  dying,  we  Shall  find  that,  ex- 
cept in  a few  acute  difeafes,  attended  with  agitations  and 
convulfions,  which  exhibit  only  the  appearances  of  pain,  mod 
men  expire  quietly,  and  without  the  fmalleft  indication  of 
uneafinefs.  Even  wheh  perfons  feem  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
mail  dreadful  agonies,  thefe  have  no  existence  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  fpedlator  : the  truth  of  this  has  been  re- 
peatedly attefted  by  many  perfons  who  have  recovered  after 
the  moll  violent  commotions  and  convulfions,  yet  were  un- 
able to  recollect  any  thing  they  had  felt  during  this  feemingly 
diltrefsful  Situation.  The  greateft  part  of  mankind  die, 
therefore,  without  being  feniible  of  the  fatal  Stroke  ; and  of 
thofe  who  preferve  their  fenfes  to  the  laft  groan,  there  are 
very  few  who  do  not  entertain  fome  hope  of  recovery. 
Death  is  a fpedire  which  terrifies  us  at  a diftance,  but  dif- 
appears  when  we  approach  it  more  clofely.  That  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  ideas  may  be  fo  rapid  as  to  give  to  a moment 
the  appearance  of  an  age,  and  thus  to  fubjedt  our  departure 
from  exiftence  to  excruciating  torture,  has  been  fuppofed 
without  a Single  proof  in  its  favour,  and  againlt  all  proba- 
bility and  analogy.  Excefiive  pain  extinguishes  all  reflec- 
tion ; yet  fymptoms  of  the  latter  have  fotnetimes  appeared 
in  the  very  moment  of  violent  death.  When  Charles  XII. 
received  the  blow,  which  terminated,  in  an  inftant,  both  his 
enterprifes  and  his  exiftence,  he  clapped  his  hand  upon  his 
fword.  This  mortal  pang,  Since  it  excluded  not  refledtion, 
could  not  be  exceflive.  He  found  himfelf  attacked,  and 
determined  to  defend  himfelf;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
he  felt  no  greater  pain  than  he  would  have  fuffered  from  an 
ordinary  Stroke. 

If  it  were  as  eafy  to  diflipate  the  terrors  caufed  by  the 
anticipation  of  what  is  to  happen  after  death,  and  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  men  concerning  the  undifeovered  country  beyond 
the  grave,  the  Tartarus,  with  its  judges  and  furies,  its  lakes 
of  liquid  fire,  and  the  other  helliSh  apparatus,  as  it  is  to  prove 
that  the  termination  of  exiftence  is  not  phvfically  painful, 
the  human  race  would  be  moil  Signally  benefited,  and  would 
no  longer  have  to  envy  brutes  their  peaceful  death. 

Rigidity  of  the  body,  joined  with  coldnefs,  Slaccidity  of 
the  cornea,  open  ftate  of  the  anus,  lividity  of  the  back,  and 
a cadaverous  odour,  where  they  exift  together,  prove  very 
fatisfadtorily  that  death  has  taken  place. 

Itis  hardly  poflible  to  fet  down  any  age  as  the  natural  period 


of  life,  as  the  mofl  common  and  regular  limit  of  advanced  old 
age.  Blumenbach  obferves,  however,  that  a careful  infpec- 
tion  of  feveral  bills  of  mortality  has  Shewn  him,  that  a com- 
paratively coufiderable  number  of  Europeans  reach  their 
eighty-fourth  year,  while  very  few  furvive  it. 

On  the  whole,  although  the  human  race  is  deftroyed  in 
fucli  numbers,  among  other  caufes,  from  theiweaknefs  of  the 
thread  of  life  in  the  early  years,  by  the  intemperance  of  man- 
hood, by  difeafe  and  accident,  that  not  more  than  feventy- 
eight  out  of  a thoufand  die  a natural  death  ; yet,  where 
human  longevity  is  compared  to  the  period  of  life  of  the  other 
mammalia  under  fimilar  circumftances,  it  will  be  foon  dis- 
covered, that  of  all  the  complaints  concerning  the  mifery  of 
human  life,  none  is  more  unfair  than  that  cf  its  Shortnefs. 

On  the  very  interelling  fubjedfs  of  the  probabilities  of 
life  at  different  ages,  the  annual  mortality  in  different  coun- 
tries and  Situations,  the  number  of  marriages,  deaths,  and 
births,  the  rate  of  increafe  of  population,  and  the  proportions 
deftroyed  in  the  different  ways  by  which  exiftence  is  ter- 
minated, fee  Expectation  of  Life,  Life- Annuities,  and 
an  excellent  table  by  M.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur,  drawn  up  from 
the  lifts  of  twelve  country  parishes  in  France,  and  three  in 
Paris,  and  published  by  Buffon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Man,  fed.  j. 
Mortality,  Marriage,  and  Population.  For  an  ac- 
count of  individuals  who  have  reached  an  unufual  age,  and  cf 
the  circumftances,  under  which  this  has  happened,  fee  Haller’s 
Elementa  Phyfiologice,  lib.  xxx.  fediion  3 ; the  article  Lon- 
gevity in  this  Cyclopaedia  ; and  fir  John  Sinclair  on 
Health  and  Longevity,  4 vols.  8vo. 

I f . Hijlory  of  the  Species. 

In  the  diverfity  of  the  regions  which  he  is  capable  of  in- 
habiting, the  lord  of  the  creation  naturally  holds  the  firft 
place  among  animals.  His  frame  and  nature  are  Stronger 
and  more  flexible  than  thofe  of  any  other  creature  ; and  he 
dwells,  without  injury,  in  all  Situations  on  the  Surface  cf  the 
globe.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  pole  and  the  equator, 
the  higheft  mountains  and  the  deepeft  rivers  are  occupied  by 
him  : his  Strong  but  pliant  body  bears  cold,  heat,  moillure, 
light  or  heavy  air ; he  can  thrive  any  where,  and  runs  into 
lefs  remarkable  varieties  than  any  other  animals  which  oc- 
cupy fo  great  a diverfity  of  abodes  ; — a prerogative  fo  fin- 
gular,  that  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

What  climates,  what  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  can  man  bear  ? 
where  does  he  live  ? and  how  is  he  able  to  endure  fuch  various 
abodes  ? Is  he  indebted  for  this  privilege  to  the  Strength 
and  flexibility  of  his  organization,  or,  as  Buffon  afferts, 
merely  to  his  reafon  ? Does  he  constitute  a difiindt  fpecies ; 
or  is  he  allied  in  kind  to  theourang-outang  ? Howdo  climate, 
food,  and  fimilar  caufes  operate  on  him  ? Are  thefe  fufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  diverfities  hitherto  obferved  ; or  muft 
we  fuppofe  that  feveral  individuals  were  originally  created, 
each  for  its  own  climate  ? What  country  did  lie  firft  inhabit, 
and  what  was  the  appearance  of  the  original  man  ? Did  he 
go  eredt,  or  on  all  fours  ? was  he  a Patagonian,  or  an  ESki- 
mau,  Negro,  or  Georgian  ? Such  are  the  important  quef- 
tions  which  we  have  to-confider  in  the  prefent  division  of  the 
article ; — queftions,  of  which  a full  diicufiion  would  require 
a much  greater  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge  than  the 
writer  can  lay  the  lead  claim  to,  as  well  as  a much  larger 
portion  of  fpace  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  allow.  We 
muft,  therefore,  be  contented  with  exhibiting  a few  hints, 
rather  than  a complete  view  of  the  matter. 

Alode  of  the  human  Species. — The  Situations  occupied  by 
man  in  the  prefent  times,  extend  as  far  as  the  known  Surface 
of  the  earth.  The  Greenlander  and  ESkimau  live  in  the 
eightieth,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  Hill  higher  degrees  of  north 
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latitude.  Noogfack.  a Danifh  fettlement,  lies  in  72s  north 
latitude  ; and  the  Greenlanders  themfelves  go  much,  higher. 
Three  Ruflians  lived  between  fix  and  feven  years  on  Spitz- 
bergen,  in  latitude  between  77^  and  78’.  See  l_)r.  Aikin  in  the 
Miiichefter  Society’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  The  Negro 
lives  under  the  equator,  and  all  America  is  inhabited  even  to 
Terra  del  Fuego.  Cook  difcovered  land  about  the  58th 
and  60th  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  which  he  called  Sand- 
wich land  ; and  a clu Iter  of  iflands  as  far  as  the  66th  degree, 
on  which  he  favv  no  men.  Very  probably  there  are  no 
human  inhabitants  here  : but  it  is  fufficiently  proved  that 
places  at  lead  as  cold  are  habitable.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
quite  warranted  in  afferting  that  there  are  men  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  ; yet  the  accounts  received  from  tliofe  on  the 
coafts  induce  us  to  believe  that  thefe  regions  are  in  fome 
degree  peopled.  Hence  we  find  that  man  is  capable  »f  exi fl- 
ing- and  propagating  his  fpecies  in  the  hottett  and  coldeft 
countries  of  the  earth. 

The  greateft  natural  cold  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
thermometrical  meafurement,  was  that  experienced  by  the 
elder  Gmelin  in  the  year  1 735  at  Jenifeik  in  58  north  latitude, 
and  1 10  call  longitude  (from  Ferro).  The  mercury  fell  to 
126’  below  o.  (Flora  Sibirica,  pref. ) The  fparrows  and 
jays  were  killed.  When  Pallas  was  at  Krafnaiarfk  56^  north 
latitude,  and  1 io°  eail  longitude,  the  thermometer  fell  to 
So0  below  o ; and  the  quickfilver  froze  in  the  bulb.  A 
mafs  of  pure  mercury,  expofed  in  the  open  air,  was  frozen. 
(Travels  in  Ruffia,  pt.  3.)  Our  own  countrymen  expe- 
rienced apparently  as  fevere  a degree  of  cold  on  the  Churchill 
river  in  Iiudfon’s  Bay.  Brandy  was  frozen  in  the  rooms 
where  they  had  fires.  (Phil.  Tranf.  N’465.)  Yet  the 
Canadian  favages  and  the  Efkimau  go  to  the  chace  in  this 
temperature  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  vifited  by 
Gmelin  and  Pallas  cannot  remain  con  Handy  in  their  houfes 
during  their  winters.  Even  Europeans,  accullomed  to 
warmer  climates,  can  undergo  fuch  cold  as  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  and  efcape  unhurt,  if  they  take  exercife  enough. 
The  Danes  have  lived  in  Greenland  in  the  72°  north  lati- 
tude ; and  the  Dutch,  under  Heemfkerk,  wintered  at  Nova 
Zembla  in  1597,  in  76-’  north  latitude.  Some  of  them 
perifhed  ; but  thofe  who  moved  enough,  and  were  in  found 
health  at  firft,  withftood  the  dreadful  cold,  which  the  polar 
bear  (urfus  maritimus),  apparently  born  for  thefe  climes, 
teems  to  have  been  incapable  of  fupporting  ; for  the  journal 
ftates  that,  as  foon  as  the  fun  finks  below  the  horizon,  the 
cold  js  fo  intenfe,  that  the  bears  are  no  longer  feen,  and  the 
white  fox  (canis  lagopus),  alone  braves  the  weather.  (Voy. 
de  la  Comp,  des  Indes,  part  i.)  For  an  account  of  other 
examples,  and  particularly  of  one,  in  which  three  men  re- 
mained for  between  fix  and  feven  years  in  78’  north  latitude, 
fee  Dr.  Aikin’s  Memoir,  already  quoted,  concerning  the 
attempts  to  winter  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  withlland  fevere  degrees 
of  cold  will  appear  in  a more  remarkable  light,  when  we  ob- 
ferve  what  heat  it  is  capable  of  bearing.  Boerhaave  afferted, 
that  a heat  of  from  96  to  ioo*  would  be  fatal  to  man. 
Adanfon  faw  the  thermometer  in  the  fhade  at  108 4 at  Se- 
negal in  17'’  north  latitude  ; and  Buffon  cites  an  inftance  of 
its  being  feen  at  117^.  Probably  the  country  to  the  weft 
of  the  great  defert  is  ftill  hotter  from  the  effedl  of  the  winds 
which  have  blown  over  the  whole  trail  of  its  burning  fands. 
When  the  firocco  blows  in  Sicily,  the  thermometer  rifes  to 
112°,  according  to  Brydone.  Dr.  Chalmers  obferved  a heat 
of  1 15  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  fhade:  (On  the 'Weather  and 
Dileafes  of  South  Carolina ;)  and  Humboldt  experienced  a 
temperature  from  no°to  1150  in  the  Llanos  ordeferts  near 
the  Orinoco,  in  South  America.  (Tableau  Phyfique  des 


Regions  Equ'atoriales.)  Much  greater  degrees  cf  artificial 
heat  have  been  fupported.  See  Heat,  Animal. 

Thus  we  fee  that  man  can  fuftain  all  poffible  degrees  of 
atmofpherical  heat  and  cold.  He  has  an  equal  power  of 
fupporting  varieties  of  preffure.  We  may  reckon  the  or- 
dinary prefTure  of  the  air,  at  the  level  of  the  fea,  at 
32,235  lbs.  for  the  whole  furface  of  the  body;  fuppofing 
the  barometer  to  Hand  at  30  inches.  If  we  afeend  to  a 
height  of  12,000  feet,  (extenfive  tradls  in  South  America, 
inhabited  by  thoufands,  have  this  height,)  the  barometer 
ftands  at  2of  inches,  and  the  preffure  is  21,750.  Conda-' 
mine  and  Bouguer,  with  their  attendants,  lived  three  weeks 
at  a height  where  the  barometer  ftood  at  15  inches  9 lines, 
and  the  preffure  mull  coufequently  have  been  16,920. 
(Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences,  1744.)  In  the  Peruvian 
territory,  extenfive  plains  occur  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet  j 
and  three-fifths  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  comprehending 
the  interior  provinces,  prefent  a furface  of  half  a million  of 
fquare  miles,  which  runs  nearly  level  at  an  elevation  of  from 
6000  to  8000  feet.  Mexico  is  7475,  and  Quito  9550  feet 
above  the  fea.  The  hamlet  of  Antifana,  13,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  is  the  higheft  inhabited  fpot  on  the  fur- 
face of  our  globe;  but  Humboldt  afeended  to  19,300  feet. 
(Tableau  Phyfique  des  Regions  Equatoriales ; et  tableaux 
de  la  Nature.)  There  are  no  inftances  of  men  living  under 
a preffure  much  greater  than  we  have  juft  mentioned  : the 
depths  to  which  the  earth  has  been  penetrated,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  mining,  are  trifling  in  this  point  of  view.  In  diving, 
however,  the  body  is  fubjedl  to,  and  can  bear  feveral  atmo- 
fpheres ; as,  on  the  contrary,  in  balloons,  men  have  afeended 
beyond  any  point  of  elevation  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  have  confequently  been  expofed  to  a much  more  con- 
fiderable  diminution  of  the  ordinary  preffure  than  what  we 
have  dated  above. 

Food. — The  great  variety  of  fubftances,  which  man  is  not 
only  capable  of  digefting,  but  from  which  his  organs  can 
extradl  wholefome  nourifhment,  contribute  very  effentially 
to  his  wide  extenfion  over  the  furface  of  the  earth.  We 
have  already  explained,  under  the  article  Digestion,  that 
almoft  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  afford  food 
to  man.  Under  particular  circumftances,  he  can  not  only 
derive  his  nutriment  exclufively  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  Archipelago  between 
Afia  and  America,  from  fifn  ; in  the  iflands  to  the  fouth  of 
Iceland,  from  fifh  and  puffins  (fee  fir  G.  Mackenzie’s  Tra- 
vels in  Iceland) ; but  can  confume  what  appears  to  us  the 
mod  filthy  and  difguftiag  obje&s.  The  Greenlander  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Alaflca  eat  the  whale,  and  can  digeft  this 
hard  and  revolting  food  without  the  affiltance  of  cookery. 
The  former  bury  a feal,  when  they  catch  one,  under  the 
grafs  in  fummer,  and  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  eat  the  half- 
frozen  half-putrid  fleffi  with  as  keen  a relifh  as  the  European 
finds  in  his  greateft  dainties.  (Cranz  Hift.  of  Greenland.) 
They  drink  the  blood  of  the  feal  while  warm,  and  eat  dried 
herrings  moiftened  with  whale  oil.  They  mix  frefh,  putrid, 
and  half-incubated  eggs,  whortle  berries,  and  angelica,  in  a 
bag  of  feal-fkin,  pour  whale-blubber  on  it,  and  referve  the 
infernal  mixture  as  a delicacy  for  the  winter.  The  people 
of  admiral  Monk,  and  fome  Ruffians,  call  away  on  one  of 
the  Aleutian  iflands,  greedily  confumed  the  putrid  remains 
of  a whale ; and  the  Greenlanders  always  difpofe  of  the 
whales  ftranded  on  their  coafts  in  this  way,  not  defifting, 
however  far  putrefadlien  may  have  proceeded,  till  the  whole 
is  gone. 

Even  the  earth,  impregnated  with  the  reliquite  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  affords  food  to  fome  favages.  The- 
Qttomaques,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco, 
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feed  on  a fat  unftuous  earth,  or  a fpecies  of  pipe-clay  tinged 
■with  a little  oxyd  of  iron.  They  colleft  this  clay  very  care- 
fully, diflinguiffiing  it  by  the  tafte : they  knead  it  into 
balls  of  four  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which  they  bake 
{lightly  before  a flow  fire.  Whole  flacks  of  fuch  provifions 
are  feen  piled  up  in  their  huts.  Thofe  clods  are  foaked  in 
water,  when  about  to  be  ufed;  and  each  individual  eats 
nearly  a pound  of  the  material  every  day.  The  only  addi- 
tion which  they  occafionally  make  to  this  unnatural  fare, 
confifts  in  fmall  fi(h,  lizards,  and  fern  roots.  The  quantity 
of  clay  that  the  Ottomaques  confume,  and  the  greedinefs 
with  which  they  devour  it,  feem  to  prove  that  it  does  more 
than  merely  diftend  their  hungry  ftomachs,  and  that  the  or- 
gans of  digeftion  have  the  power  of  extra&ing  from  it  fome- 
thing  convertible  into  animal  fubftancc.  Humboldt  Tableau 
Phylique  dcs  Regions  Equatoriales. 

The  refearches  of  Meiners  refpefling  food  feem  to  have 
exhauftcd  every  accefiible  authority  on  the  fubjedl  : his  de- 
ductions, fupported  by  an  almolt  infinite  number  of  quota- 
tions, exhibit  fo  complete  a view  of  the  matter,  that  we 
prefent  them  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words.  “ The  com- 
mon pofitions  concerning  the  earlier  ufe  of  vegetables,  and 
the  effeCls  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  on  the  difpofitions 
of  people,  have  been  brought  forwards  by  men  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  fadls  which  hiftory  prefents.  There 
were  formerly,  and  (till  are,  many  people,  particularly 
among  the  dark  coloured  nations,  who  eat  nothing,  or  al- 
raoft  nothing  but  flefli ; and  that  with  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion. Examples  of  this  are  afforded  in  Afia,  by  the  Huns, 
Calmucks,  and  people  of  Thibet;  by  the  Burates,  Tun- 
goofes,  Kamtfchatkans,  and  eaftern  iflanders;  by  the  Of- 
tiaks  and  Samoiedes,  whom  the  Ruffians  were  obliged  to 
imitate  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  Eaftern  ocean  ; by  the 
Woguls,  Circaflians,  Mingrelians,  and  Abcaffas  ; and  laftly, 
by  (bme  tribes  in  Babylon  : in  Europe,  by  the  Alani,  all 
the  Celtic  people,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  even  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda : in  America,  by  the  Efquimaux, 
the  Greenlanders,  the  North  American  favages,  the  Peru- 
vians, and  the  inhabitants  ot  Terra  del  Fuego:  in  Africa, 
by  the  Ethiopians  and  Gallas:  in  the  fouthern  countries, 
and  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  by  the  New  Hollanders, 
New  Zealanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  and 
Society  iflands. 

“ On  the  contrary,  there  have  been,  and  (till  are,  many 
people  who  live  almoft  exclufively,  or  wholly  on  vegetables. 
Such  are  the  Cretans,  Spartans,  &nd  Romans,  in  certain 
periods  ; molt  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  ; the  Turks,  Arabians, 
and  Perlians ; the  Mahometans,  and  (till  more  the  Brahmins 
in  Hindooftan ; the  Chinefe,  Japanefe,  and  certain  of  the 
Javanefe ; moil  of  the  Otaheitans,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Marian  iflands ; laftly,  the  Egyptians,  Moors,  Negroes, 
Hottentots,  and  inhabitants  of  Sennaar. 

“ The  moll;  common  animal  food  is  fiih,  which,  in  the 
warm  climates  of  Afia  and  Africa,  is  feldom  eaten  except 
in  a (linking  or  putrid  (late.  After  fifh  come  pigs  and 
dogs ; then  camels,  mules,  horfes,  and  locufts.  The  fouthern 
people  prefer  (moked  and  falted,  the  northern  frefh  meat. 
The  modes  of  preparation  are  very  various.:  very  few  boil ; 
moll  either  dry  or  road  their  flefli,  and  this  in  very  different 
ways. 

“ Of  vegetable  foods,  maize  deferves  the  firft  place ; 
then  bananas,  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  roots ; rice,  and 
millet.  The  hiftory  of  our  European  corn  is  very  obfeure. 
Originally  the  corn  was  eaten  either  raw  or  roailed  ; or  elfe 
it  was  peunded  or  bruifed,  and  the  meal  taken,  either  raw, 
or  roalted  or  boiled.  Examples  of  thefe  methods  are  dill 
*»und.  The  vine,  as  well  as  fome  of  our  kinds  of  corn, 


are  produced  in  much  more  fouthern  countries  than  is  com- 
monly  fuppofed. 

“ Of  trees  that  produce  fruits,  thofe  of  the  palm  kind 
fliould  be  firlt  mentioned;  the  fago  and  bread-fruit  trees  are 
much  lefs  widely  extended.  Many  people  eat  acorns  or 
chelnuts,  or  the  rind  or  exuded  juices  of  well-known  trees  ; 
or  the  pith,  fruit,  or  roots  of  trees  that  we  know  little  of. 

In  other  fituations,  mofs  or  berries,  or  the  roots  and  bulbs 
of  known  plants,  have  been  employed.  The  fruit  trees  of 
our  climates  grow  neither  in  the  torrid  nor  in  the  frigid 
zones.  The  ufe  of  hot  fpices  generally  increafes  with  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  The  perfectly  irregular  meals  of  fa- 
vages are  lefs  remarkable  than  the  quick  eating  of  the 
orientals. 

“ The  orientals  are  the  mod  moderate ; all  of  Mongolia* 
or  mixed  origin,  in  all  climates,  and  even  in  the  torrid  zone, 
are  the  mod  voracious.  Refpe&able  writers  bear  tellimonv 
to  this  voracity  in  the  Nogays,  Tungoofes,  Bafchkirs,  and 
Kirgifes ; in  the  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  and  Fins ; in 
the  Hindoos,  Tunqninefe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Laos  ; in 
the  Negroes  and  Hottentots ; in  the  North  and  South 
Americans.  There  are  iituations,  in  which  the  appetite  of 
new  comers  is  much  increafed,  or  a greater  quantity  of  food 
is  required  to  fupport  the  bodily  powers. 

“ Thefe  voracious  people  fwallow  with  brutal  avidity  thp 
mod  difgufling  and  difficultly  digedible  fubdances.  The 
Calmucks  devour  putrid  and  ltinking  matters,  the  after- 
birth of  animals,  marmots,  mice,  otters,  birds  of  prey, 
foxes,  and  wolves  ; but  not  dogs  nor  weafels.  The  Jakuts 
eat  carnivorous  animals;  and  the  after-birth  of  their  women 
is  a delicious  morfel,  to  which  they  invite  their  friends  : they 
will  not,  however,  touch  frogs  or  pigs.  The  Tungoofes 
and  Oltiaks  fwallow  (limy  mud:  the  former  alio  eat  lice 
and  the  fnot  of  their  children.  The  Samoiedes  eat  putrid  •» 
relics  of  horfes,  stats,  dogs,  whales,  See. ; and  the  Kamt- 
fchatkans indigellible  fungi.  The  women  of  the  former 
ufed  to  eat  the  after-birth,  that  they  might  conceive  again 
fooner.  The  Tfchutlkis  and  their  gueds  drink  the  urine  of 
the  women  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fox  iflands,  befides 
lice,  eat  raw  whaie-blubber : they  alfo  lick  themfelves  dry, 
after  waffiing  with  urine.  The  Laplanders  chew  tobacco ; 
(lick  it  behind  their  ears,  and  then  chew  it  again.  The 
Tunquinefe  eat  tigers,  lions,  fnakes,  bats,  elephants,  dinking 
and  uncleaned  fiffi  ; the  Chinefe,  dead  dogs,  horfes,  and 
rats  ; the  Arracanefe,  Sianaefe,  and  Formofans,  befides 
fuch  things,  devour  entrails,  with  all  their  contents.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Bafhee  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  who 
are  in  other  refpefts  cleanly,  confider  the  contents  of  a goat’s 
flomaeh  as  a great  luxury.  Crocodiles,  eagles,  oltriches, 
hippopotami,  ferpents,  raw  and  putrid  buffaloes  and  ele- 
phants, uncleaned  entrails,  toads,  rats,  and  worms,  the 
mod  dinking  carcafes,  chalk,  and  earth,  are  eaten  by  the 
Negroes.  The  Bosjefmen  make  themfelves  fat  with  ants, 
and  maggots  of  wood ; and,  like  the  Negroes,  are  fond  of 
elephants’  fled),  which  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  dry  in  the 
fun.  The  women  of  the  Americans  free  each  other  from 
vermin,  and  eat  them';  and  the  contents  of  a rein-deer’s 
domach,  mixed  up  with  whale-oil  or  bears’-greafe,  is  deemed 
a bonne  bouche  by  the  Greenlanders.  They  alfo  cook  fifh 
with  blubber,  chewing  them,  and  fpitting  them  into  the 
veffels,  that  nothing  may  be  waded : they  flroke  off  the 
fweat  with  their  fingers,  and  fwallow  it.  The  Californians 
not  only  confume  lice,  uncleaned  entrails,  ferpents,  lizards, 
infetls  of  all  kinds,  maggots  from  rotten  wood,  fpoiled  corn 
full  of  worms,  but  alfo  dry  leather  and  clay  ; undigelted 
grains  of  the  pitochaias,  which  they  get  from  human  excre- 
ment ; and  laitly,  rats  and  mice,  which  they  put  on  the  fire 
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far  a ffiort  time,  and  then  fwallow  quite  bloody.  Bcfides 
other  matters,  the  Brafilians  and  Chilefe  eat  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  their  enemies  ; and  the  former  alfo  the  bodies  and 
broken  bones  of  their  children  and  leaders.  The  Caribs, 
and  other  people  on  the  Orinoco,  like  the  Negroes,  eat 
chalk  and  clay  ; and  make  with  them,  and  fpoiled  maize, 
balls  which  they  moillen  with  turtle  fat,  and  fwallow  with 
great  delight. 

“ Almofl  all  people,  even  the  wildelt  and  moll  ftupid, 
have  devifed  methods  for  intoxicating  or  llupifying  thcm- 
felves.  For  this  purpofe  they  either  fmoked  or  chewed 
leaves  or  herbs,  in  fome  inftances.  The  orientals,  who  pof- 
feffed  the  svellern  half  of  fouthern  Alia,  and  the  north-well 
fide  of  Africa,  have  from  early  times  preferred  the  ufe  of 
opium  ; and  the  fouth-ealb  nations,  and  their  colonies,  that 
of  betel.  The  orientals  and  the  Ealt  Indians  drink  wine  to 
excefs ; but  they  prefer  the  fpirit  extradled  from  fugar  or 
rice,  or  Hill  llronger  liquors.  The  Ruffians  in  Siberia,  and 
the  European  colonifts  in  the  torrid  zone,  drink  brandy  in 
great  quantities.  Palm  and  honey  wine  are  very  common  in 
hot  countries.  There  is  fcarcely  any  herb  or  vegetable  pro- 
duction, and  much  lefs  any  article  of  vegetable  food,  from 
which ' intoxicating  drinks  have  not  been  extracted.  Bread, 
malt,  meal,  fruit,  fago,  calfava  (juca  dulce  et  amarga),  po- 
tatoes, the  aloe  (agave  americana),  millet,  and  mares*  milk, 
have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  The  chica  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, of  which  maize  is  the  bafis,  is  the  molt  difgufting 
liquor.  Very  few  people  have  been  entirely  unacquainted 
with  hilling  liquors:  the  love  of  thefe,  however,  feems  par- 
ticularly ftrong  in  the  ugly  races  of  Alia  and  America.” 
Meiners*  Grundrifs,  p.  140 — 162. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  eating  human  fleffi,  fee  the  articles 
Cannibal  and  Anthropophagi. 

In  ahnolt  ail  ages  there  have  been  difputes  concerning  the 
food  bell  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man  ; whether  a mixed 
diet,  or  one  purely  animal  or  vegetable,  is  moil  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
“ The  Pythagorean  diet,”  fays  Buifon,  “ though  extolled 
by  ancient  and  modern  philofophers,  and  even  recommended 
by  certain  phyficians,  w'as  never  indicated  by  nature.  If 
man  were  obliged  to  abllain  totally  from  flefli,  he  could  not, 
at  lead  in  our  climates,  either  exill  or  multiply.  An  entire 
abltinence  from  flelh  can  have  no  effeCl  but  to  enfeeble  na- 
ture. To  preferve  himfelf  in  proper  plight,  man  requires 
not  only  the  ufe  of  this  folid  nourilhment,  but  even  to  vary 
it.  To  obtain  complete  vigour,  he  mull  choofe  that  fpecies 
of  food  which  is  the  moll  agreeable  to  his  conltitution  ; and 
as  he  cannot  preferve  himfelf  in  a (late  of  aClivity  but  by 
procuring  new  fenfations,  he  mull  give  his  fcnfes  their  full 
ilretch,  and  cat  a variety  of  meats,  to  prevent  the  diigull 
arili  ig  from  an  uniformity  of  nourilhment.”  We  are  told, 
on  the  other  fide,  that,  in  the  golden  age,  man  was  as  inno- 
cent as  th>s  dove;  his  food  was  acorns,  and  his  beverage 
pure  water  from  the  fountain  : tinding  every  where  abundant 
fiibli Hence  he  felt  no  anxieties,  but  lived  independent,  and 
always  in  peace  both  with  himfelf  and  the  other  animals. 
But  he  no  fooner  forgot  his  native  dignity,  and  facnficed 
his  liberty  to  the  bonds  of  fociety,  than  war  and  the  iron  age 
fucceeded  that  of  gold  and  of  peace.  Cruelty  and  an  in- 
fatiable  appetite  for  flelh  and  blood  were  the  firfl  fruits  of  a 
depraved  nature,  the  corruption  of  which  was  completed  by 
the  invention  of  manners  and  arts.  Either  immediately,  or 
remotely,  all  'he  phyfical  and  moral  evil,  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  afilidled  and  fociety  laid  watle,  arofe  from  thefe 
carnivorous  pradlices. 

We  cannot  give  our  approbation  to  either  of  thefe  repre- 


fentations,  both  of  which  are  contradi&ed  by  the  only  cri- 
terion in  fuch  qiieftions,  an  appeal  to  experience.  That 
men  can  be  perfectly  nourilhed,  and  that  their  phyfical 
and  intelleftual  capabilities  can  be  fully  developed  in  any 
climate,  by  a diet  purely  vegetable,  has  been  proved  by 
fuch  abundant  experience,  that  it  will  not  be  neceffary 
to  adduce  any  formal  arguments  on  the  fubjeft.  The 
reprefentations  of  the  Pythagoreans  are  the  mere  off- 
spring of  imagination.  We  have  not  the  lhadow  of  a proof 
that  this  Hate  of  ideal  innocence,  of  exalted  temper- 
ance, of  entire  abftinence  from  fleffi,  of  perfeft  tran- 
quillity, of  profound  peace,  ever  exilled,  or  that  it  is  more 
than  a fable  defigned  to  convey  to  us  moral  inflru&ion. 
If  the  experience  of  every  individual  were  not  fufficient  to 
convince  him,  that  the  ufe  of  animal  food  is  quite  confident 
with  the  greated  drength  of  body  and  of  mind,  the  truth  of 
this  point  is  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  all  hidory.  A few 
hundreds  of  Europeans  hold  in  bondage  the  vegetable  eat- 
ing millions  of  the  Ead.  We  fee  the  carnivorous  Romans 
winning  their  way,  from  a beginning  fo  inconliderable,  that 
it  is  lod  in  the  obfeurity  of  fable,  to  the  empire  of  the  world  ; 
we  fee  them,  by  the  power  of  in telledl,  edabliffiing  that 
dominion  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  fword,  and  fur- 
nidiing  fuch  compolitions  in  poetry,  oratory,  philofophy, 
and  hidory,  as  are  at  once  the  admiration  anddefpair  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  : we  fee  our  own  countrymen  rivalling  them  in 
arts  and  in  arms,  exhibiting  no  lefs  dgnal  bravery  in  the 
field  and  on  the  ocean,  and  difplaying  in  a Milton  and 
Shakfpeare,  in  a Newton,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  in  a Chatham, 
Erfkine,  and  F®x,  no  lefs  mental  energy  : yet,  with  thefe 
proofs  before  their  eyes,  men  are  aft u ally  found,  who  would 
have  us  believe,  on  the  faith  of  fome  infulated,  exaggerated, 
and  mifreprefented  fatts,  and  dill  more  miferable  hypothefes, 
that  the  developement,  form,  and  powers  of  the  body  are 
impaired  and  leffened,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
injured  and  perverted  by  animal  diet. 

The  prefent  feems  a very  proper  place  for  confidering  a 
quediou,  that  is  frequently  agitated  on  this  fubjeft ; whether 
man  approaches  mod  nearly  to  the  carnivorous  or  herbivorous 
animals  in  his  drufture  i We  naturally  expeft  to  find,  in  the 
figure  and  conllrudtion  of  the  teeth,  a relation  to  the  kind  of 
food  which  an  animal  fublids  on.  The  carnivorous  have 
very  long  and  pointed  cufpidati  or  canine  teeth,  which  are 
employed  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and  are  very  fer- 
viceable  in  feizing  and  lacerating  their  prey  : thefe  are  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  the  other  teeth  in  fome  animals,  as 
the  lion,  tiger,  &c.  and  conditute  very  formidable  weapons. 
The  grinding  teeth  have  their  bales  elevated  into  pointed 
prominences  ; and  thofe  of  the  lower  ffiut  within  thofe  of 
the  upper  jaw.  In  the  herbivorous  animals,  thefe  terrible 
canine  teeth  are  not  found,  and  the  grinders  have  broad  fur- 
faces,  oppofed  in  a vertical  line  to  each  other  in  the  two  jaws : 
enamel  is  generally  intermixed  with  the  bone  of  the  tooth  in 
the  latter,  and  thus  produces  ridges  on  the  grinding  furface, 
by  which  their  operation  on  the  food  is  increafed  : in  the 
former,  it  is  confined  altogether  to  the  furface.  For  further 
details  on  this  fubjefl,  fee  Mammalia.  The  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  differs  very  remarkably  in  the  two  kinds  of 
animals  : in  tlie  carnivorous,  it  can  only  move  forwards  and 
backwards  ; in  the  herbivorons  it  has,  moreover,  motion 
from  fide  to  fide.  Thus  we  obferve,  in  the  flefli  eaters,  teeth 
calculated  only  for  tearing,  and  fubfervient,  in  part  at  lead, 
to  the  procuring  of  food,  as  well  as  to  purpofes  of  defence, 
and  an  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  that  precludes  all  lateral 
motion  : in  thofe  which  live  on  vegetables,  the  form  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  nature  of  the  joint,  are  calculated  for  the  late- 
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ral  or  grinding  motion:  tlie  former  fwallow  the  food  in 
tnaffes,  while  in  the  latter  it  undergoes  confiderable  commi- 
nution before  it  is  fwallowed.  The  teeth  of  man  have  not  the 
flighteft  refemblar.ee  to  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  ex- 
cept that  their  enamel  is  confined  to  the  external  furface  : he 
poffeffes,  indeed,  teeth  called  canine,  but  they  do  not  exceed 
the  level  of  the  others,  and  are  obvioufly  unfuited  to  the  pur- 
pofes  which  the  correfponding  teeth  execute  in  carnivo- 
rous animals.  Thefe  organs,  in  fhort,  very  clofely  refemble 
the  teeth  of  monkies,  except  that  the  canine  are  much 
longer  and  flronger  in  the  latter  animals.  In  the  freedom 
of  lateral  motion,  the  lower  jaw  of  the  human  fubje£t 
refembles  that  of  herbivorous  animals.  In  the  form  of  the 
ftomach  again,  and,  indeed,  in  the  ftruiture  of  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  man  comes  much  nearer  to  the  monkey 
than  to  any  other  animal.  The  length  and  divifiors  of  the 
inteflinal  tube  are  very  different  according  to  the  kind  of  food 
employed.  In  the  proper  carnivorous  animals  the  canal  is 
very  fhort,  and  the  large  inteftine  is  cylindrical ; in  the  herbi- 
vora,  the  former  is  very  long,  and  there  is  either  a complicated 
ltomach,  or  a very  large  caecum  and  a facculated  colon.  In 
comparing  the  length  of  the  inteftines  to  that  of  the  body 
in  man,  and  in  other  animals,  a difficuhy  arifes  on  account 
of  the  legs,  which  are  included  in  the  former,  and  left  out 
in  the  latter:  hence  the  comparative  length  of  the  inteffinal 
tube  is  ftated  at  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be  in  man.  If  allow- 
ance be  made  for  this  circumftance,  man  will  be  placed  on 
nearly  the  fame  line  with  the  monkey  race,  and  will  be  re- 
moved to  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  proper  carnivora. 
Soemmerring  Hates  that  the  inteftinal  canal  of  man  varies 
from  three  to  eight  times  the  length  of  the  body.  (L)e  Corp. 
Hum.  Fab.  t.  6.  p.  200.)  InTyfon’schimpanfeeof  26  inches, 
the  canal  meafured  159  inches,  which  is  about  fix  times  the 
length  of  the  body:  in  two  fapajous  and  two  monkies,  the 
inteftines  were  refpedlively  62  and  96  inches,  which  muft  be 
confiderably  fhorter  in  proportion,  although  the  length  of  the 
body  is  not  mentioned.  P.  32. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  canal  and 
body  in  feveral  iimioe,  according  to  Cuvier,  t.  3.  p.  448.  As 
the  hind  limbs  are  not  included  in  the  length  of  the  body,  it 
•will  be  immediately  apparent  that  the  alimentary  canal  of 
thefe  herbivorous  animals  is  generally  fhorter  than  that  of 
man. 


Body. 

1 nteflinal 
Canal. 

Gibbon  (fimia  longimana)  - 

I 

8 

Sajou  (cercopithecus)  - 

I 

6 

Coaita  ( S.  panifeus)  - 

I 

6-3 

Patas  (S.  patas)  - - - - - 

I. 

6.5 

Callitriche  (S.  fabea)  - - - 

I 

6 

Malbrouk  (S.  finica,  Bonnet  chinois) 

I 

6 

Macaque  (S.  cynomolgus)  - - 

I 

6.7 

Magot  (Barbary  ape,  S.  inuus) 

I 

5*4- 

Mandril  ( Ribbed-nofed  baboon,  S.  maimon) 

I 

8.2 

Man  poffeffes  a tolerably  large  caecum,  and  a cellular  colon, 
which  we  believe  is  found  in  no  carnivorous  animal.  In  ge- 
neral, then,  the  human  teeth  and  joint  of  the  jaw  refemble 
moil  thofe  of  herbivorous  animals  : and  man  approaches 
moft  nearly  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  other  points,  to  the  monkey 
race,  which  are,  in  their  natural  ftate,  completely  herbi- 
torous. 

In  Hating  thefe  circumftances,  we  do  not  wifh  our  readers 
to  draw  the  inference,  that  man  is  defigned  by  nature  to  feed 
on  vegetables.  The  differences  between  him  and  other  ani- 
mals, render  it  difficult  to  apply  to  him  reafonings  drawn 
from  them.  The  hands  ef  man,  and  particularly  bis  arts. 


procure  for  him  the  food  which  carnivorous  animals  earn 
by  their  teeth.  The  proceffcs  of  cookery  bring  what  he 
eats  into  a different  ftate  from  that  in  which  it  is  employed 
by  either  carnivorous  or  herbivorous  animals.  Hence  the 
analogy  is  too  loofe  for  us  to  place  much  confidence  on 
the  refults  of  thefe  comparative  views.  We  muft  truft  to 
experience  alone  for  elucidating  the  great  problem  of  diet : 
but  the  experimental  mode  of  ir.vefligation  is  fo  difficult  ; 
mankind  are  fo  averfe  to  relinquifh  long  habits,  and  there  are 
fo  many  other  caufes  affe&ing  human  health,  that  we  a-  e by 
no  means  fanguine  in  our  expectations  of  important  refults. 
Before  we  can  venture  to  draw  any  inferences  on  a fubjedt, 
befet  with  fomany  obftacles,  we  want  to  know  the  efledts  of 
a purely  animal  diet  on  feveral  individuals  of  different  habits. 
We  muft;  have  accurate  reports  of  their  ilate,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  and  muft  learn  the  condition  of  two  or  three 
fucceeding  generations  fed  in  the  fame  way.  A fimilar 
ftatement  will  be  neceffary  on  the  operation  of  a ftridlly  ve- 
getable diet.  The  drink,  too,  is  an  important  confidcration. 
For  further  remarks  on  this  fubjedl,  fee  Corpulency  and 
Diet. 

ylbodiS  and  Drefs  of  various  Nations. — We  (hall  employ 
on  this  l'ubjed't  the  obfervations  of  Meiners,  who  has  col- 
lected his  materials  from  every  acceffible  fource  of  informa- 
tion, both  ancient  and  modern,  and  fubjoined  the  numerous 
authorities  from  which  they  are  derived. 

slbodes. — There  have  been  more  people  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  without  any,  or  at  leaft  without  any  fecure  and  pro- 
tecting dwelling  ; and  thefe  were,  without  exception,  dark 
coloured  or  ugly  nations  ; fuch  were  the  Fenni  of  Tacitus, 
the  favages  about  Hudfon’s  Bay,  northwards  from  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  and  in  North  America  in  general,  the  Ca- 
lifornians, Peruvians,  the  Indians  near  Garcias  de  Dios, 
the  Brafilians,  thofe  on  the  Oronoco  and  Maranon,  the 
Newr  Hollanders,  feme  of  the  New  Zealanders,  fome  lavage3 
near  Abyffinia,  and  in  Natal. 

The  firit  Hep  was  made  by  thofe  who  built  huts  inclofed 
on  all  fides,  but  fuch  as  were  eafily  covered  with  leaves  or 
branches,  bark  of  trees  or  fkins,  and  therefore  ^admitted  of 
being  feparated  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place.  Almoft 
all  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Alia,  Europe,  and  America  ; 
the  Burates,  and  Tungoofes  ; the  Samoiedes,  Jakuts,  and 
Oltiaks;  the  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  and  people  about 
Hudfon’s  Bay  ; the  Chilefe,  and  fome  favages  in  Louifiana  ; 
and  the  loweft  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  Arabia,  and  Hin- 
dooftan,  have  fuch  huts. 

More  folid  and  perfect  edifices  were  conftru&ed  with 
beams,  or  ftones,  or  woodwork  ; the  w'alls  covered  with 
earth.  In  this  way  the  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Slavons  of 
ancient  times  built  ; the  fame  method  is  adopted  Hill  by  the 
Morlachians,  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  German  and  Turkiih 
provinces ; the  Finnic  and  mixed  races  in  Europe  and  Afia ; 
the  Ruffians  and  Icelanders  ; feveral  favages  in  America ; 
moft  of  the  Negroes  ; the  Cahyles  and  Moors  in  Africa,  fe- 
veral of  the  Arabians,  and  Perfians,  Hindoos,  Ceylonefe, 
Ckinefe,  and  Japanefe. 

The  mode  of  building  is  modified  by  various  caufes. 
Conftant  danger  taught  the  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Greeks  of  the  ifiands,  the  Mingrelians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  the  Bafhee  ifiands,  New  Zealand,  See.  to  provide 
themfelves  with  the  means  of  fafety.  Thofe  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  earthquakes,  inundations,  vermin,  rapacious  ani- 
mals, will  build  differently  from  fuch  as  know  nothing  of 
thefe  evil?.  Extreme  heat  and  cold  of  the  climate  require 
different  methods  ; paftoral  and  agricultural  people  will 
lodge  themfelves  very  differently.  There  are  many  reafons 
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■why  tliis  part  of  the  world  has  produced  chef-d’oeuvrcs  of 
architecture,  and  why  the  fuhjeCts  of  the  defpots  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  are  worle  off  in  their  houfes  than  the 
free  fubjetts  of  the  more  happy  itates.  In  comparing  the 
deferiptions  of  the  dwellings  and  cities  of  the  Turks,  Moors, 
Perlians,  Arabians,  Hindoos,  Siamefe,  Tunquinefe,  Chinefe, 
inhabitants  of  Thibet,  Formofans,  and  Japancfe,  we  cannot 
help  wonderiug  at  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  architecture 
in  fuch  different  nations.  The  mo(t  uncultivated  people  in 
Africa  and  America  had  public  buildings.”  Meiners  Grun- 
drifs,  chap.  5. 

D refs  and  Ornament. — “Asthere  have  been  people,  without 
any  fecure  habitation,  fo  there  have  been  many  without  any 
drefs,  or  at  lead  fuch  as  covered  the  greateli  part  of  the 
body.  The  Celtic  nations  were  formerly  naked  or  nearly 
fo  ; and  this  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  with  the  Mingrelians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  their  neighbours,  and 
the  New  Hollanders.  The  favages  of  California,  Louifn- 
na,  the  idhmu3  of  Darien,  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay, 
feveral  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  feveral  negroes,  go  alfo 
naked. 

The  place  of  clothing  is  fupplied  in  the  naked  people  hy 
fmearing  the  body  with  oil  or  greafe,  generally  mixed  with 
coloured  earths  or  plants.  Painting  of  the  whole  body,  or 
of  parts,  and  particularly  of  the  face,  has  been  a chief  objedl 
and  employment  of  vanity  with  nearly  all  the  favage  people 
of  the  world.  One  or  the  other  was  pradifed  by  the  Celts, 
Perftans,  and  Medes  : the  cuftom  dill  prevails  in  Afia  among 
the  Brahmins,  Hindoos,  and  their  women  ; among  the  fe- 
males of  the  Arabians,  Perfians,  Turks,  Armenians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Mingrelians,  to  whom  we  may  add  thofe  of  the 
Greeks,  Walachians,  and  Ruffians;  alfo  the  Chinefe,  Pe- 
guans  and  Siamefe,  the  New  Hollanders,  New  Zealanders, 
inhabitants  of  feveral  South  fea  iflands,  and  the  Kamtfchat- 
kans;  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots,  and  all  the  wild  Ame- 
ricans, both  north  and  fouth.  The  pra&icc  of  pun&uring 
and  tattooing  the  flcin,  performed  with  very  various  objedts, 
and  on  very  different  parts,  has  not  been  lefs  univerfal ; we 
fir.d,  at  lead,  that  it  has  exided  among  the  Celts,  the 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  Brahmins,  and  Arracanefe,  the  Turks, 
Arabians,  Moors,  and  the  Formofans,  the  Tungoofes, 
Ofliaks,  Greenlanders,  and  eadern  iflanders,  the  North  and 
South  Americans,  and  the  South  fea  iflanders.  Indead  of 
pun&ures  and  lines  incilions  with  a knife  were  made  in  fome 
indances. 

Great  attention  has  generally  been  paid  to  decorating  the 
hair,  to  changing  its  colour  by  powders  and  greafe,  to  curl- 
ing it  in  various  ways,  or  adorning  it  with  feathers  and  other 
articles.  The  women  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  even  in 
their  times  of  fimplicity,  were  didinguifhed  in  this  way, 
alfo  the  Turks  and  Moors  and  their  women,  the  fouthern 
iflanders,  moll  of  the  negroes,  and  nearly  all  the  American 
favages.  Several  people,  from  their  notions  of  beauty,  have 
employed  themfelves  in  ftaining,  filing,  and  otherwife  deco- 
rating their  teeth : alfo  in  colouring  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  their  nails.  Still  more  extraordinary  attempts  at 
perfonal  decoration  have  been  made  by  the  Giaga  women, 
feveral  negroes  of  both  fexes,  the  Carib  women,  the  Gallas, 
and  the  natives  of  Natal. 

With  the  view  of  beautifying  the  perfon,  the  ears  and 
nofe  have  been  perforated,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  either 
flit  up,  or  perforated.  The  latter  practice  has  been  obferved 
chiefly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  eadern  iflands,  and  the  favages 
of  Paraguay  and  Brazil  ; hut  it  was  much  more  common  to 
make  ho'es  in  the  ears  or  nofe,  to  hold  rings  or  other  orna- 
ments. This  was  carried  no  where  fo  far  asm  fouth  America, 
the  eadern  iflands,  and  thofe  of  the  fouth  lea.  The  talte  for 
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rings,  not  only  in  the  ears  and  nofe,  but  alfo  about  thq  neck, 
arms,  legs,  body,  &c.  prevails  dill  chiefly  in  Africa  and 
Afia,  where  it  has  exided  from  the  earlied  times.  The  Eu- 
ropeans alfo,  in  the  dark  ages,  took  pleafure  in  founding  and 
heavy  ornament- . The  decoration  of  the  female  head  was 
formerly,  and  dill  continues,  the  mod  complex  and  heavy, 
in  the  oriental  nations  of  Afia,  and  the  mixed  people  of 
Siberia.  The  aftonifhing  ornaments  made  of  feathers  are 
among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Americans. 

The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  refemble  each  other  in 
their  drefs  more  nearly  than  thofe  of  warm  ones.  The 
latter  wear  either  an  apron  or  fhirt,  with  or  without  breeches, 
mantle,  and  peliffe  or  covering  of  fur.  The  fouthern  peo- 
ple didinguifli  themfelves  by  having  the  head  either  covered 
or  naked.  Women  have  generally  been  clothed  like  the  men. 
I-eather  and  felt,  and  the  mod  limple  kind  of  weaving,  ap- 
pear to  be  ail  of  nearly  equal  antiquity.  Barbarous  people 
generally  like  the  mod  lively  colours,  but  here,  as  in  molt 
other  remarks  on  man  in  general,  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Ibid.  ch.  6. 

Docs  Man  conjlitute  a diflinS  Species? — The  differences  be- 
tween man  and  animals  conllitute  a very  important  fubjedt  in 
his  natural  hidory.  We  feel  here,  what  we  have  often  oc- 
casion to  obferve  in  the  dudy  of  natural  hidory,  and  par- 
ticularly of  zoology,  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  perceive,  as 
it  were  intuitively,  the  didindtive  charadters  of  two  neigh- 
bouring fpecies  of  animals,  than  to  exprefs  them  in  words. 
Thus  we  readily  difeern  the  difference  between  the  rat  and 
the  moufe,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  though  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  deferibe  clearly  the  charadferidic 
marks  on  which  that  difference  reds.  That  this  kind  of 
difficulty  exids  in  the  prefent  fubjedt  has  been  candidly  con- 
feffed  by  fome  great  men,  Linmeus,  whofe  fagaci'y  in 
perceiving  the  characleriitic  marks  of  the  various  objedls  of 
natural  hiltory,  and  in  expreffing  them  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage, has  never  been  exceeded,  obferves  in  the  preface  of 
his  Fauna  Suecica  “ rem  perquam  arduae  indaginis  effe  pro- 
priain  tradere  hominis  differentiam  fpecificam  ; et  nullum  fe 
hadtenus  charadterem  eruere  potuiffe,  unde  homo  a limia  in- 
ternofeatur.”  In  the  Sydema  Naturae  he  again  fays,  “ mirum 
adeo  parum  differre  dultiffimam  fimiam  a fapientiffimo  ho- 
mine,  ut  ide  geodaetes  nature  etiamnum  quaerendus,  qui  hos 
limitet  5”  accordingly  he  gives  neither  the  generic  nor  fpcci- 
fic  charadfer  of  man  in  that  work,  but  purs  him  on  a 
level  with  the  long-armed  ape,  (under  the  name  of  homo 
lar. ) 

Other  authors  have  didindlly  afferted  the  opinion  that 
man  and  the  monkey,  or  ourang-outang,  belong  to  the  fame 
fpecies,  and  are  no  otherwife  didinguifhed  from  each  other, 
than  by  circumdances,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
different  phyfical  and  moral  agencies  to  which  they  have  been 
expofed.  (Monboddo  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lan- 
guage, vol.  i,  and  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  vol.  lii.  Rouffeau 
fur  lTnegalite  des  Conditions,  note  10.)  The  former  of 
thefe  writers  even  fuppofes  that  the  human  race  once  pof- 
feffed  tails ; and  he  fays  “ the  ourang-outangs  are  proved  to 
be  of  our  fpecies  by  marks  of  humanity  that  I think  are  in- 
contedible.”  The  latter  conceives  that  the  obfervations  of 
travellers,  concerning  various  animals  of  the  monkey  kind, 
prove  the  exi deuce  of  wild  men.  “ Toutes  ces  obfervations 
fur  les  varieics  que  mille  caufes  peuvent  produireet  ont  pro- 
duit  en  effet  dans  l’efpece  humaine,  me  font  douter  fi  divers 
animaux  femblables  aux  liommes,  pris  par  les  voyageurs  pour 
des  betes  Ians  bcaucoup  d’examen,  cu  a cattle  dc  quclques 
differences  qu’ils  remarquoient  dans  la  conformation  exte- 
rieure.  oufeulement  parccque  ces  animaux  ne  pploicnt  pas.ne 
feroient  point  en  effet  dc  yeritables  hommes  lam-ages,  dont  la 
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race  difperfde  anciennement  dans  les  bois  n’avoit  eu  occafion 
de  d€velopper  aucune  de  fes  facultes  virtuelles,  n’avoit  ac- 
quis aucun  degre  de  perfection,  et  fe  trouvoit  encore  dans 
l’etat  primitif  de  nature.” 

Other  writers,  who  have  pleafed  themfelves  with  defcribing 
what  they  call  a regular  gradation  or  chain  of  beings,  re- 
prefent  man  only  as  a luperior  kind  of  monkey  ; and  place 
the  unfortunate  African  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
fuperior  races  of  mankind  and  the  ourang-outang.  (White’s 
account  of  the  regular  gradation  in  man  and  animals,  & c. 
4to.  London  1779 .)  The  precife  meaning  of  the  word  gra- 
dation, in  this  mode  of  employing  it,  we  do  not  underitand, 
nor  do  thofe  who  ufe  it  favour  us  with  any  definition  of  a 
term  fo  very  important  in  fettling  the  queftion  : we  conceive 
the  meaning  to  be  that  man  is  not  a race  originally  diftinCt  from 
monkies.  That  the  Have  merchant,  who  traffics  in  human 
blood,  and  the  negro-driver,  who  ufes  his  fellow  creatures 
worfe  than  brutes,  ffiould  endeavour  to  juftify  their  conduCl 
by  depreffing  the  African  to  a level  with  the  brute,  is  what 
we  might  reafonably  expeCt,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  (lave 
traffic  commended  becaufe  it  imparts  to  the  negroes  the 
bleffings  of  Chriftianity : but  we  ffiould  not  have  expe&ed 
to  find  fuch  opinions  defended  by  the  natural  hiltorian  : and 
we  (hall  not  heiitate  to  affert  that  they  are  as  falfe  philofo- 
phically,  as  the  moral  and  political  confequences,  to  which 
they  would  lead,  are  (hocking  and  detellable.  We  fet  out 
with  this  pofition,  that  man  has  numerous  didinCtive  marks, 
by  which,  under  every  circumftance  of  roughnefs  and  unci- 
vilization, and  every  variety  of  country  and  race,  he  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a broad  and  molt  clearly  defined  interval  from  every 
other  animal,  even  of  thofe  fpecies  which,  from  their  gene- 
ral refemblance  to  the  human  fubjeCt,  have  been  called  an- 
thropo-morphous.  We  cannot,  indeed,  by  any  means  coin- 
cide with  thofe  moderns  who  have  indulged  their  imagina- 
tions in  painting  a certain  continuity  or  gradation  of  created 
beings ; and  who  fancy  they  have  difcovered  great  wifdom 
of  the  creator,  and  great  wifdom  of  the  creation  in  this  re- 
fpeCt ; that  nature  makes  no  leaps,  but  has  connected  the 
various  objeCts  of  the  three  kingdoms  with  each  other  like 
the  Heps  of  a (lair-cafe,  or  the  links  of  a chain.  The  can- 
did and  unprejudiced  obferver  mud  allow,  that  in  the  animal 
kingdom  there  are  whole  daffies,  as  birds,  and  particular 
genera,  as  the  cuttlefiffi,  which  cannot  find  a place  in  fuch 
a fcheme  of  arrangement  without  a very  forced  and  unnatu- 
ral introduction : and  again,  that  there  are  certain  genera, 
as  the  coccus,  where  the  two  fexes  are  fo  different  from  each 
other,  that  the  male  and  female  mud  be  feparated,  and  oc- 
cupy different  parts  of  the  fcale  in  this  artificial  plan  of 
gradation. 

The  completely  unfupported  affertions  of  Monboddo  and 
Rouffeau  only  (hew  that  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
ftruCture  and  characters  of  men  and  monkies,  and  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  laws,  according  to  which  the  devia- 
tions of  an  animal  from  the  original  dock  take  place.  We 
ffiould  not  wade  a moment  in  refuting  what  is  not  defended 
by  a fingle  proof.  But  the  fubjeCt  is  important  and  very  in- 
tereding,  and  we  (hall  therefore  confider  at  fome  length  what 
are  the  fpecific  characters  of  man. 

In  this  part  of  our»  fubjeCt  we  (hall  have  frequent  occafion 
to  mention  the  ourang-outang,  and  therefore  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  two  didinCt  fpecies  have  been  con- 
founded under  this  common  appellation.  Linnaeus,  Buffon, 
and  Erxleben,  have  not  rectified  this  midake,  although  Blu- 
menbach  had  long  ago  pointed  it  out.  The  latter  author, 
in  his  manual  of  natural  hidory,  defcribes,  under  the  name 
of  fimia  troglodytes,  the  animal  of  which  Tyfon,  in  his 
anatomy  of  the  pigmy,  has  given  fo  excellent  an  anatomical 


defcription.  It  t3  found  in  Angola,  Congo,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  and,  as  well  as  the  following,  reaches 
about  the  fize  of  a boy  eight  years  old.  It  is  called  clnm- 
panfee,  and  has  been  defcribed  by  the  names  pongo,  jocko, 
and  barris.  It  is  didinguiffied  by  its  black  hair  and  very  large 
ears  ; and  has  a nail  on  the  thumb  of  the  hind  hand.  The 
fimia  fatyrus  is  the  proper  ourang-outang  (which  word,  in 
the  Malay  language,  means  man  of  the  woods),  is  found 
in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  and  is  the  animal  differed  by  Cam- 
per. It  has  reddiffi-brown  hair,  and  no  nail  on  the  thumbs 
of  the  hind  hands. 

Dijlincliont  between  Man  and  Animals. — The  circumdaoces 
which  dillinguiffi  man  from  other  animal,  may  be  confidered 
under  the  divifions  of  1,  external  conformation  ; 2,  internal 
ftruCture;  3,  functions  of  the  animal  economy;  4,  faculties 
of  the  mind;  5,  difeafes;  6,  alleged,  but  not  well-grounded 
differences. 

1.  External  Conformation  ; erect  Stature. — Under  the  fird 
head  we  remark,  as  the  mod  dillinguiffiing  peculiarity  of 
man,  his  ereCt  Itature : that  majeftic  attitude  which  an- 
nounces his  fuperiority  over  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
globe.  He  is  the  only  being  adapted  by  his  natural  forma- 
tion to  the  upright  pofition.  Enilaved  to  their  fenfes,  and 
partaking  merely  of  phyfical  enjoyments,  other  animals  have 
the  head  directed  towards  the  earth  : “ quae  natura  prona  at- 
que  ventri  obedientia  finxit.”  Man,  whofe  more  elevated 
nature  is  connected  to  furrounding  objects  by  moral  relations, 
who  can  embrace  in  his  mind  the  fydem  of  the  univerfe,  and 
follow  the  connections  of  caufes  and  effects,  boldly  regards 
the  heavens,  and  can  direCt  his  fight  even  into  the  dairy 
regions. 

“ Pronaque  cum  fpeCtent  animalia  cetera  tcrram, 

Os  homini  fublime  dedit ; ccelumque  tueri 
Juffit ; et  ereCtos  ad  fidera  tollere  vultus.” 

In  confidering  this  diltinCtion,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  us  to 
prove  two  points  : 1,  that  the  ereCt  Itature  is  fuited  to  the 
organization  of  the  human  fubjeCt ; 2,  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
man. 

Ereft  Attitude  fuited  to  the  human  Organization. — The  former 
is  clear  from  what  we  (hall  obferve  afterwards,  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  certain  parts  of  the  human  frame ; it  is  not 
lefs  evinced  by  the  invariable  practice  of  all  nations  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  The  individuals  of  no  nation,  even  in 
the  wilded  date,  have  ever  gone  on  all  fours  ; and  no  animal 
has  ever  altered  its  gait.  The  chief  fupport  of  this  notion 
concerning  the  human  fubjeCt  being  defigned  to  fupport  the 
body  on  four  limbs,  has  been  derived  from  the  examples  of 
children  loft  in  woods  and  growing  up  in  a wild  date.  Can 
we  conceive  any  thing  more  widely  removed  from  the  natural 
condition  of  man  than  thefe  wretched  individuals  l and 
might  we  not  as  well  adopt  any  monltrous  birth  for  a model 
of  the  human  form,  as  draw  our  notions  of  attitude  and  way 
of  life  from  thefe  fpecimens  ? Moreover,  if  we  look  atten- 
tively into  the  molt  authentic  accounts  of  thefe  wild  meD, 
we  (hall  find,  that  in  the  lead  fufpicious  inllances  they  were 
ereCt;  as  for  indance,  Peter  the  wild  boy  (Blumenbach  in 
Voigt’s  Magazin  fur  Phyfik,  &c.  v.  iv.  pt.  3.  p.  91.  Mon- 
boddo Ancient  Metaphyfics,  v.  iii.  p.  57  and  367.),  the  girl 
defcribed  by  Condamine  (Hidoire  d’une  jeune  filie  Sauvage, 
Paris,  1761,  i2mo.),  a man  found  in  the  Pyrenees  (Leroy 
fur  (’Exploitation  de  la  Nature  dans  les  Pyrenees,  London, 
1776,  4to.  p.  8.);  and  the  young  favage  of  Aveyron  (Hif- 
torical  Account  of  the  young  Savage  of  Aveyron,  London, 
i2mo.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  they  have  been  defcribed 
as  going  on  all-fours,  many  circumdances  of  a very  fufpi- 
cious kind  will  be  detected  in  the  narrative,  as  in  the  account 
jo  of 
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of  the  juvenis  ovinus  Hibernus  of  Linnaeus : we  cannot 
therefore  help  fufpefting  that  Linnaeus's  homo  fapiens  ferns 
has  no  more  claim  to  the  epithet  lelrapus  than  to  that  of  hir- 
futus. 

That  the  ftrufture  of  the  human  body  is  adapted  to  the 
erect  attitude,  may  be  deemed  fo  clear  as  to  need  no  proof : 
but  two  refpeftable  authors  have  defended  the  contrary  pa- 
radox (Mofcati  von  der  korperlichen  vvefentlichen  unter- 
fchiede  zwifehen  der  Struftur  der  Thiere  und  der  Menf- 
chen  ; Gottingen,  1771,  8vo.  and  Schrage  in  a Dutch  Jour- 
nal.) 

Structure  of  the  lower  Limbs. -1— ' The  fupport  of  the  trunk 
upon  the  two  lower  limbs,  and  its  being  moved  by  the 
mufcles  of  thofe  limbs,  lead  us  to  expert  great  peculiarities 
in  their  ftrufture.  We  find  accordingly,  that  man  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  great  length  of  the  legs  in  comparifon  to  the 
trunk  and  to  the  arms.  Daubenton’s  afiertion,  that  no  animal 
but  man  has  lower  extremities  equalling  the  trunk  and  head 
together  in  length,  is  nearly  correft : (the  kanguroo,  jerboa, 
& c.  form  exceptions,  but  do  not  invalidate  the  afiertion  io 
far  as  regards  our  prelent  purpofe. ) The  hind  limbs  of  the 
ourang-outang  fall  very  far  fhort  of  this  proportion.  This 
length  of  the  legs,  which  is  fo  convenient  in  our  ereft  atti- 
tude, makes  us  altogether  unfit  for  going  on  all-fours,  as 
any  perfon  will  immediately  difeern  by  making  or  ebferving 
a trial : the  limbs  in  fuch  an  experiment  mult  be  thrown 
obliquely  backwards,  or  the  articulations  held  in  a bent  and 
very  infecure  pofition.  Even  children,  before  they  can  walk, 
in  whom  the  lower  limbs  are  comparatively  Ihorter  than  in 
adults,  crawl  upon  their  knees,  or  elle  drag  the  lower  extre- 
mities after  them  on  the  ground.  The  feet  of  man  are  much 
broader  than  thofe  of  any  animal,  and  admit  of  being  fepa- 
rated  more  widely  from  each  other.  The  fources  of  the  lat- 
ter prerogative  refide  in  the  fuperior  breadth  of  the  human 
pelvis,  and  in  the  length  and  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  which,  by  throwing  the  body  of  the  bone  outwards, 
difengages  it  from  the  hip-joint.  The  whole  tarfus,  meta- 
tarfus,  and  toes,  reft  on  the  ground  in  the  human  fubjeft, 
and  afford  an  ample  bafe  of  fupport  for  the  body.  The 
fimia;  and  the  bear  have  the  end  of  the  os  calcis  raifed  from 
the  furface  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  it  projefts  in  man,  and 
its  prominent  portion  has  a moft  important  (hare  in  fupport- 
ing  the  back  of  the  foot : it  is  larger  and  more  prominent  in 
man  than  in  any  animal.  The  thigh-bone  is  ftraight,  and  its 
two  condyles  of  equal  length  in  the  ourang-outang.  The 
thigh  is  placed  in  the  fame  line  with  the  trunk  in  man  ; it 
always  forms  an  angle  with  the  fpine  in  animals ; and  this  is 
often  even  an  acute  one : the  unfteadinefs  of  the  ereft  atti- 
tude, and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  under 
fuch  an  arrangement,  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  particular 
explanation. 

Not  only  the  length,  but  alfo  the  remarkable  ftrength  of 
the  legs,  when  contrafted  with  the  (lender  arms,  clearly  (hew 
that  the  former  are  deligned  for  fupporting  and  moving  the 
body.  And  here  we  may  adduce  a further  argument  drawn 
from  the  progrefs  of  ofillication.  The  bones  of  the  tarfus, 
and  particularly  the  os  calcis,  offify  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
advance  more  rapidly  in  their  developement  than  thofe  of 
the  carpus.  Very  little  ftrength  of  hand  is  requited  in  the 
firft  years  of  life,  while  the  feet,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  begin  to  be  employed  in  fuftaining  the  body,  and 
advancing  it  by  progreffive  motion. 

The  Mufcles. — The  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  ankle  joint,  and 
chiefly  thofe  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  very  fmall 
in  the  mammalia,  even  in  the  genus  fimia.  The  peculiar 
mode  of  progrefiion  of  the  human  fubjeft  accounts  fufficiently 
Tor  their  vailly  fuperior  magnitude  in  man.  By  elevating  the 


os  calcis,  they  raife  the  whole  body  in  the  aft  of  progrefiion  ; 
and,  by  extending  the  leg  on  the  foot,  they  counteraft  that 
tendency,  which  the  weight  of  the  body  has  to  bend  the  leg 
in  (landing.  Hence  Ariftotle,  and  others  after  him,  very 
juftly  obferved,  that  true  calves  of  the  legs  can  be  aferibed  to 
man  only.  See  Gastrocnemius  and  Muscle,  under  the 
head  of  Standing  and  watting. 

The  extenfors  of  the  knee  are  much  ftronger  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeft  than  in  other  mammalia  ; as  their  double  effeft 
of  extending  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  of  bringing  the  thigh 
forwards  on  the  leg,  forms  a very  effential  part  in  the  human 
mode  of  progrefiion.  The  flexors  of  the  knee  are,  on  the 
contrary,  llronger  in  animals  ; and  are  inferted  fo  much 
lower  down  in  the  tibia  (even  in  the  fimia)  than  in  the  hu- 
man  fubjeft,  that  the  fupport  of  the  body  on  the  hind  legs 
mull  be  very  infecure,  fince  the  thigh  and  leg  form  an  angle, 
inftead  of  being  continued  in  a ftraight  line. 

Upper  Limbs.— A.  very  curfory  infpeftion  of  the  upper 
limbs  will  convince  us,  that,  whether  we  regard  the  ficua- 
tion  and  mode  of  their  conneftion  to  the  trunk,  or  the  di- 
rection and  arrangement  of  the  articulations  throughout,  they 
are  entirely  unfuited  to  the  office  of  fupporting  the  body, 
and  as  well  calculated  for  the  ufes  to  which  we  put  them, 
of  feizing  and  holding  objefts,  and  thereby  executing,  be- 
fides  all  the  proceffes  of  the  arts,  a thoufand  minute  but  moft 
ferviceable  aftior.s  of  conftant  recurrence.  The  arms,  in- 
ftead of  falling  perpendicularly  under  the  anterior  part,  of 
the  trunk,  are  thruft  outwards  by  the  clavicles  ; the  glenoid 
cavities  of  the  fcapulae,  inftead  of  being  direfted  downwards, 
as  in  quadrupeds,  look  outwards  : the  elbows  bend  outwards, 
inftead  of  forwards,  &c. 

Thorax. — The  whole  arrangement  of  the  thorax  (hews 
man  to  be  a biped.  Thofe  quadrupeds  which  have  long 
legs,  have  a thorax  compreffed  at  the  fides,  narrow  and 
keel-fliaped  in  front,  confequently  deep  from  the  fpine  to 
the  fternum,  but  confined  in  the  tranfverfe  dimenfion,  and 
they  are  deflitute  of  clavicles,  fo  that  the  front  legs  come 
together,  and  fupport  with  greater  lirmnefs  and  facility  the 
front  of  the  trunk.  They  poffefs  moreover  a longer  fternum, 
or  a greater  number  of  ribs  (:8  in  the  horfe),  which  advance 
nearer  to  the  crifta  of  the  os  innominatum,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fupporting  the  abdominal  vifeera  in  the  horizontal  pofi- 
tion of  the  trunk.  Even  in  the  ourang-outang,  the  mea- 
furement  of  the  thorax  from  fpine  to  fternum  exceeds  that 
from  fide  to  fide.  (CEuvres  de  P.  Camper,  i.  p.  115.) 
All  thefe  particulars  are  different  in  man.  His  thorax  is 
flattened  in  front,  very  broad,  but  (hallow  from  before  back- 
wards : the  humeri  are  thrown  to  the  fides  of  the  trunk,  and 
thus  acquire  a more  extenfive  range  in  their  motions : the 
fternum  is  (hort,  and  the  abdomen  unprovided  with  bony 
fupports  in  a very  great  (hare  of  its  furface.  Thefe,  with 
other  points  which  cannot  efqape  obfervation,  when  the 
(keleton  of  any  rather  long-legged  quadruped  is  compared 
to  that  of  man,  (hew  how  unfit  he  is  for  the  attitude  on  all 
fours,  which  in  his  cafe  can  never  be  otherwife  than  unfteady, 
irkfome,  and  fatiguing  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Pelvis. — The  peculiarities  of  the  human  pelvis  afford  a 
ftrong  confirmation  of  what  we  have  already  dated.  The 
form  of  this  part  is  very  charafteriftic  in  man,  and  enables 
us  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  anthropo-morphous  fimise, 
and  indeed  from  all  the  other  mammalia.  Although  it  might 
found  paradoxical  and  affefted,  yet  we  could  defend  the  af- 
fertion  that  the  human  fkeleton  alone  has  a proper  pelvis  ; that 
is,  fuch  a conneftion  of  the  facrum  and  coccyx  with  the 
ofia  innominata,  as  forms  a cavity  refcmbling  a bafon  ; from 
which  the  elongated  offa  innominata  of  other  mammalia  dif- 
fer toto  ccelo.  In  the  ourang-outang  and  elephant  we  find  the 
T t 2 neareft 
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Beared  approach  to  the  human  formation  : in  the  former, 
however,  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum  is  narrow  and  elon- 
gated, ftretching  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and 
its  length  exceeds  its  breadth,  fo  that  the  relations  of  thefe 
two  dunenfions  are  very  different  in  man  and  this  animal.  The 
height  of  the  whole  pelvis,  from  the  tuber  ifchii  to  the  an- 
terior fpine  of  the  ileum,  is  7 in.  3 li.  in  man,  and  6 in.  in 
the  ourang-outang  ; its  breadth  between  the  two  anterior 
fpines  in  the  former  10  in.  6 li. ; in  the  latter  6 in.  6 li. : in  the 
latter  the  fymphyfis  pubis  is  very  deep  : and  in  both,  there 
is  neither  that  incurvation  of  the  facrum  from  its  promon- 
tory downwards,  nor  that  direftion  of  the  coccyx  towards 
the  front,  which,  with  the  broad,  horizontal  expanfion  of 
the  ilia,  and  the  flendernefs  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  human  frame,  and  conftitute  a broad  and  firm 
bafis  for  the  trunk,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  abdominal 
contents  is  fupported.  The  facrum  of  the  ourang-outang 
is  flat  and  contra&ed,  and  continued  in  a flraight  line  with 
the  vertebral  column. 

Further  Proofs. — Such  then  are  the  fupports  by  which 
the  trunk  of  the  human  body  is  firmly  maintained  in  the  ere£t 
pofition,  and  fuch  are  the  properties  of  the  trunk  contri- 
buting to  the  fame  end.  The  breadth  of  the  human  pelvis 
affords  a firm  bafis,  on  which  all  the  fuperior  parts  reft;  fe- 
curely  ; the  fame  part  is  fo  narrow  in  other  animals,  that 
the  trunk  reprefents  an  inverted  pyramid  : there  rauft  con- 
fequently  be  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  in  a ftate  of 
equilibrium,  if  it  were  poffible  for  the  animal  to  affume  the 
ereft  poiition.  In  thofe  inftances  where  the  pelvis  is  broader, 
the  other  conditions  of  the  upright  ftature  are  abfent  : the 
bear,  however,  forms  an  exception  to  this  obfervation,  and 
confequently  may  be  taught  to  ftand  and  walk  ereft,  al- 
though the  pofture  is  manifeftly  inconvenient  and  irkfome  to 
the  animal.  When  quadrupeds  endeavour  to  fupport  them- 
felves  on  the  hind  extremities,  as,  for  inftance,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  feizing  any  objefts  with  the  fore-feet,  they  rather 
fit  down  than  affume  the  ereft  pofition.  For  they  reft  on 
the  thighs  as  well  as  on  the  feet,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
where  the  fore-part  of  the  body  is  fmall,  as  in  the  fimias, 
the  fquirrel,  &c.:  in  other  cafes  the  animal  is  obliged  to 
fupport  itfelf  by  the  fore-feet  alfo,  as  in  the  dog,  cat,  &c. 

The  perpendicular  pofition  of  the  vertebral  column  under 
the  centre  of  the  bafis  cranii,  and  the  diredion  of  the  eyes 
and  mouth  forwards,  would  be  as  inconvenient  to  man,  if 
he  went  on  all  fours,  as  they  are  well  adapted  to  his  ered 
ftature.  In  the  former  cafe  he  would  not  be  able  to  look 
before  him  ; and  the  great  weight  of  the  head,  with  the 
comparative  weaknefs  of  the  extenfor  mufcles,  and  the  want 
of  ligamentum  nucha:,  would  render  the  elevation  of  that  or- 
gan almoft  impofhble.  See  Cranium,  under  the  head  of 
“ comparifon  of  the  human  flcull  with  that  of  animals,”  and 
Head. 

Every  part  of  the  fkeleton  would  lead  to  the  fame  infe- 
rence on  this  fnbjed : but  we  forbear  to  enter  into  further 
detail,  as  being  unneceffary.  The  reader  will  meet  with 
fome  obfervations  on  this  fubjed  in  the  articles  Extremi- 
ties and  Muscle. 

The  relation  of  the  neighbouring  foft  parts  to  the  pelvis  de- 
ferves  our  confideration.  Ls  pofterior  furface  gives  origin  to 
the  glutei  mufcles,  of  which  the  exterior  (glutei  magni),  ex- 
ceeding in  fize  all  others  in  the  body,  and  covered  by  a re- 
markable ftratum  of  fat,  form  the  buttocks,  which,  by  their 
ample,  fleftiy,  and  convex  protuberances,  conceal  the  anus, 
and  are  accounted,  both  by  the  claffical  authors  in  natural  hif- 
ftory,  as  Ariftotle  and  Buffon,  and  by  the  greateft  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  as  Galen  and  Haller,  as  the  chief  charader  by  which 
man  is  diilinguilhed  from  the  buttocklefs  finds.  “ Les  feffesj” 


fays  the  great  hiftorian  of  nature,  “ n’appartiennent  qu’a  l'ef- 
pece  humaine.”  The  final  caufeof  this  prerogative  has  been 
afligned  by  an  anatomift  : “ Soiushomo  ex  omnibus  animali- 
bus  commode  fedet,  cui  carnofae  et  magnae  nates  contigere, 
et  pro  fubfternaculo  pulvinarique,  tomento  repleto,  infer- 
viunt,  ut  citra  moleftiam  fedendo,  cogitationibus  rerum  divi- 
narum  animum  rede  applicare  pollit.”  Spigel.  de  Hum. 
Corp.  Fab.  p.  9. 

The  ufe  of  the  glutei,  however,  is  not  confined  folely  to 
what  the  pious  Spigelius  has  imagined,  viz.  the  forming  a 
culhion  on  which  the  body  may  be  foftly  fupported  for  the 
purpofes  of  divine  cogitation  ; but  they  are  very  important 
agents  in  extending  the  pelvis  on  the  thighs,  and  maintaining 
it  in  that  ftate  in  the  ered  pofition  of  the  trunk.  (See  Glu- 
teus.) Thus  the  mufcles  are  particularly  conneded  with 
the  attitude  of  man  ; and  hence  the  gluteus  maximus,  which 
is  the  largeft  mufcle  of  the  human  body,  is  fo  fmall  and  in- 
fignificam  in  animals,  that  it  may  be  almoft  faid  not  to  exift. 
F.  Cuvier  fays  of  the  ourang-outang  “ lea  feffes  etoient 
prefque  nulles,  ainfi  que  les  mollets.”  Awnales  du  Mufeum, 
t.  16.  p.  47. 

Direction  of  the  Vagina. — The  peculiar  curvature  of  the 
human  facrum  and  os  coccygis  gives  rife  to  the  particular  di- 
redion  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and  efpecially  of  the 
vagina.  That  canal,  which  in  the  other  female  mammalia 
nearly  follows  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  is  placed  almoft  at  right 
angles  to  that  axis  in  the  woman  : hence  parturition  is  more 
difficult  ; but  many  inconveniences,  to  which  fhe  would  have 
been  otherwife  expofed,  particularly  during  pregnancy,  ais 
obviated. 

From  this  diredion  of  the  vagina  we  explain  why  the 
human  female  is  not,  like  that  of  brutes,  retromingent  : and 
there  is  this  further  difference,  that  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  in  brutes,  inftead  of  being  placed  as  in  woman,  with- 
in the  labia  pudendi,  opens  into  the  vagina  itfelf:  fuch  at 
leaft  is  the  cafe,  according  to  Blumenbach,  in  the  papio  mai- 
mon,  and  fimia  cynomolgus. 

The  fame  circumftance  concerning  the  diredion  of  the  va- 
gina will  enable  us  to  determine  the  queftion  agitated  from 
the  time  of  Lucretius,  about  the  molt  natural  pofture  for 
the  ad  of  copulation,  “ et  quibus  ipfa  modis  tradetur  blanda 
voluptas.” — “ Quanquam  enim,”  fays  Blumenbach,  “ non 
uno  tantum  modo  facra  hsec  celebrare  poffit  homo,  eadem- 
que  coitus  varietas  a Latinobarbaris  ad  ea  relata  fit,  quibus 
ipfe  a brutis  differat,  imo  et  phyficse  caufse  quandoque  inter- 
cedes peffint,  quae  eundem  ‘ more  ferarum,  quadrupedum- 
que  magis  ritu’  concumbere  fuadeant  ; in  univerfum  tamcn 
vaginte  ad  virilem  haftam  relatio  obverfae  veneri  magis  adap- 
tata  videtur.”  The  opinion  referred  to  in  this  paffage  by 
Blumenbach  is  in  the  commentaries  of  Berenger  cf  Carpi, 
on  the  anatomy  of  Mundinus,  p.  13.  “ Homo  inter  caetera 

animalia  coit  per  diverfos  litus,  dando  amplexus  et  ofcula,  et 
deteftandus  eft  in  hoc,  quia  eft  magis  vitiofum  ac  voluptuo- 
fum  et  diabolicum,  quatn  rationale.” 

“ Monkies  always  copulate  backwards  : this  is  performed 
fometimes  when  the  female  is  Handing  on  all  fours ; and  at 
other  times  the  male  brings  her  between  his  thighs  when  he 
is  fitting,  holding  her  with  his  fore-paws.”  Hunter  on  the 
Animal  Economy,  p.  136. 

That  we  may  finifli  at  once  what  we  have  to  obferve  con- 
cerning thefe  organs  of  the  female,  we  add  a few  remarks  on 
the  hymen,  &c.  It  has  been  generally  afferted  that  this 
membrane  is  found  no.-,  here  but  in  the  human  fubjed:  but 
there  are  doubts  on  this  point.  (See  Generation.)  Blu- 
menbach examined  many  animals  of  the  genus  fimia,  and  a 
female  elephant,  without  finding  either  hymen,  or  any  thing 
like  carunculae  myrtiformes.  It  is  a very  fingular  part  of 
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the  female  frame,  and  one  for  which  no  rational  ufe  has 
been  hitherto  afligned.  See  Generation. 

The  nymphae  and  clitoris,  which  have  been  fuppofed,  like 
the  hymen,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  human  fubjedl,  are  certain- 
ly found  in  many  animals. 

Man  is  a two-handed.  Animal. — From  the  eredl  attitude  of 
man  arifes  another  very  dillinguifhing  prerogative  ; viz.  the 
moil  free  ufe  of  his  two  very  perfedl  hands.  So  greatly 
does  he  excel  other  animals  in  the  conformation  of  thefe 
parts,  that  Anaxagoras  was  hence  induced  to  make  an  ob- 
fervation,  which  Helvetius  has  again  brought  forwards  in  our 
time,  “ that  man  is  the  wifeft  of  apimals,  becaufe  he  pof- 
fefles  hands."  This  indeed  is  too  much,  yet  Ariilotle  is  well 
juilified  in  obferving  that  man  alone  poffeffes  hands  really 
deferving  that  name.  Several  genera  of  the  mammalia  pof- 
fefs  hands  ; but  they  are  much  lefs  complete,  and  confe- 
qucnily  lefs  ufeful  than  that  of  the  human  fubjedl,  which 
well  deferve3  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Stagyrite,  of  the 
organ  of  all  organs.  The  great  fupericrity  of  that  moil 
perfect  inftrument,  the  human  hand,  arifes  from  the  fize 
and  itrength  of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought  into  a 
Hate  of  oppofition  to  the  fingers,  and  is  hence  of  thegreateil 
ufe  in  enabling  us  to  grafp  fpherical  bodies,  and  take  up 
any  object  in  the  hand,  in  giving  a firm  hold  on  whatever 
we  feize,  in  executing  all  the  mechanical  proceifes  of  the 
arts,  in  ihort,  in  a thoufand  offices,  which  occur  every  mo- 
ment of  our  lives,  and  which  either  could  not  be  accom- 
plifhed  at  all,  if  the  thumb  were  abfent,  or  would  require 
the  concurrence  of  both  hands,  inltead  of  being  done  by 
one  only.  All  the  fimise  poffefs  hands  : but  the  moil  dif- 
tinguiihing  part,  namely  the  thumb,  is  flender,  ihort,  and 
weak,  even  in  the  moil  anthropo-morphcus  : regarded  as 
an  imitation  of  the  human  ilruclure,  it  would  almoil  warrant 
the  term  employed  by  Luilachius,  ridiculous : and  the 
ether  fingers  arc  elongated  and  flender.  The  thumb 
reached  to  the  firil  articulation  of  the  index  in  the  ourang- 
outang  dcfcribed  by  F.  Cuvier,  Annales  du  Mufeum.  t.  16. 
P-47- 

Monlies  are  four-handed. — The  monkies,  ape?,  and  other 
anthropo-morphous  animals  can,  in  fadt,  be  called  neither 
bipeds  nor  quadrupeds  ; but  they  are  quadrumanous,  or  four- 
handed.  Their  poilerior  limbs  are  furniihed  with  a thumb, 
inltead  of  a great  toe  ; which  -latter  part  belongs  only  to 
man,  and  arifes  from  the  manner  in  which  his  body  is  fup- 
ported  in  the  erect  pofition. 

By  a thumb  we  mean  a member,  not  placed  in  a parallel 
direction  to  the  other  fingers,  but  (landing  off  from  them  la- 
terally, enjoying  a free  power  of  feparate  motion,  and,  there- 
fore, capable  of  being  brought  into  oppofition  to  the  other 
lingers,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  member  the  power  of  grafping  or 
prehenfion.  A great  toe,  in  its  diredlion,  articulations,  and 
extent  of  motion,  correfponds  entirely  to  the  other  toes  ; 
whereas,  the  joints  and  mufcles  mull  be  altogether  different 
in  the  thumb.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  point  out  how  en- 
tirely unfit  the  human  feet  arc  for  all  purpofes  of  prehenfion  : 
but  the  hind  limbs  of  the  fimitc  really  deferve  the  name  of 
hands  more  than  the  front ; and  are  more  advantageoufly 
conilruCted  for  holding.  There  is,  too,  a kind  of  monkey 
(fimia  panifeus,  Linn.  Coaita,  Buff.)  without  any  thumb  to 
the  fore  limb ; but  no  fpecies  ha3  been  difeovered  without 
the  thumbs  on  the  hind-limbs. 

Hence  the  difpute  concerning  the  mode  of  progreffion  of 
the  ourang-outang  and  other  fimia:  ; viz.  whether  they  go 
on  all -fours,  or  are  fupported  by  the  poilerior  limbs  only, 
will  be  eafily  fettied.  Neither  of  thele  reprefentations  is 
correft.  Since  the  hands  of  thefe  animals  are  not  formed 
for  walking,  but  for  feizing  and  holding  objects,  it  is  clear 


that  nature  has  defigned  them  to  live  chiefly  in  trees.  They 
climb  thefe,  and  feek  their  food  in  them  ; and  one  pair  oi 
hands  is  employed  in  fixing  and  fupporting  the  body,  while 
the  other  gathers  their  food,  or  ferves  for  other  offices. 
Hence  fome,  who  have  lefs  perfedl  hands,  are  furniflied  with 
prehenfile  tails,  by  which  they  can  be  more  fecurely  fup- 
ported in  trees. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  when  we  fee  monkies 
walking  eredl,  it  is  to  be  aferibed  to  inilrudlion  and  difeipline. 
The  delineations  of  the  ourang-outang,  taken  accurately 
from  the  life,  (hew  how  inconvenient  and  unnatural  the  ereft 
poilure  is  to  thefe  animals : they  are  drawn  with  the  front 
hands  leaning  on  a Hick,  while  the  poilerior  ones  are  ga- 
thered up  into  the  appearance  of  a fill.  No  in  (lance  has 
ever  been  produced  of  a monkey,  nor  of  any  other  animal, 
except  man,  which  could  preferve  his  body  in  a Hate  of 
equilibrium,  when  Handing  on  one  foot  only.  All  thefe 
coniiderations  render  it  very  clear,  that  the  eredl  ilature  not 
only  arifes  out  of  the  ftrudlure  and  conformation  of  the 
human  body,  but  alfo  that  it  is  peculiar  to  man  : and  that 
the  differences  in  the  form  and  arrangements  of  parts,  de- 
rived from  this  fource  only,  are  abundantly  fufficient  to 
diilinguiih  man  by  a wide  interval  from  other  animals. 

Monlies  not  conJlruEled  for  the  ere8  Attitude. — The  circum- 
ftances  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the  monkey  kind,  which  render 
them  unfuited  for  the  eredl  attitude,  have  been  already  in 
part  explained  : viz.  the  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis,  Ihort  and 
weak  lower  limbs,  fmall  fize  of  the  mufcles  compofing  the 
buttocks  and  calves,  and  flight  prominence  of  the  os  calcis, 
which  does  not  come  to  the  ground.  We  may  add,  that 
the  exterior  margin  of  the  foot  chiefly  reds  on  the  ground 
in  the  fimise,  which  circumilance,  while  it  leaves  them  a 
freer  ufe  of  their  thumb  and  long  toes  in  feizing  the  branches 
of  trees,  See.  renders  the  organ  fo  much  the  lefs  adapted  to 
fupport  the  body  on  level  ground.  The  plantaris  mufcle, 
initead  of  terminating  in  the  os  calcis,  expands  into  the 
plantar  fafeia,  in  animals  of  the  monkey  kind  ; and  in  other 
quadrupeds  it  holds  the  place  of  the  flexor  perforatus  digi— 
torum  pedis,  paffing  over  the  os  calcis  in  fuch  a diredlion,, 
that  its  tendon  would  be  compreffed,  and  its  adlion  impeded, 
if  the  heel  reiled  on  the  ground. 

It  is  rather  Angular,  fince  perfons  have  been  found  to  con- 
tend that  man  ought  to  go  on  all-fours,  that  theiy  fhould 
have  been  others,  who  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  ourang- 
outang,  and  the  monkey  tribe  in  general,  have  an  organi- 
zation fuited  to  biped  progreffion.  Buffon  even  ftates,  that 
one  which  he  faw  always  went  on  two  feet,  and  he  aferibes 
the  eredl  attitude  to  him  without  any  heiitation.  We  da 
not  doubt  that  he  can  fuilain  this  poilure  for  fome  time,  and. 
when  in  the  unnatural  condition  of  confinement,  he  may  fre- 
quently fit  : hence,  perhaps,  we  may  account  for  the  nu- 
merous obfervations  in  which  he  is  faid  to  go  eredl,  But 
the  circumitances  of  ftrudlure  already  explained,  (hew  moil 
clearly  that  he  is  not  calculated,  like  man,  for  that  atti- 
tude ; and  we  find,  in  fome  of  the  moil  authentic  accounts, 
that  he  is  faid  to  go  on  all-fours.  Allamand,  who  faw  one 
(fimia  fatyrus)  in  Holland,  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  its  motions  and  attitudes.  “ Its  ufual  attitude  was  fit- 
ting, with  its  thighs  and  knees  raifed  ; it  walked  nearly  in 
the  fame  poilure,  its  rump  being  very  near  the  ground.  I 
never  faw  it  perfedlly  upright,  except  when  it  wiihed  to 
reach  fomething ; and  even  then  its  knees  were  always  a. 
little  on  the  bend,  and  it  tottered  " (Buffon,  by  Wood, 
vol.  x.  p.  79.)  V ofmaer,  who  has  deferibed  the  fame  indi- 
vidual, fays,  “ This  animal  generally  walked  on  all-fours, 
like  the  other  monkies,  but  it  could,  likewife,  walk  eredl  on. 
its  hind  feet,  and,  provided  with  a Hick,  it  would  often  fup- 
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port  itfelf  for  a confiderable  time.  However,  it  never 
refted  its  feet  flat  on  the  ground,  as  a man  would  do,  but 
bent  backwards  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  fupported  itfelf  on 
the  external  edge  of  its  hind  feet,  with  the  toes  drawn  in- 
wards, which  denotes  a pofture  for  climbing  trees.’’  (Ibid, 
p.  84.)  The  teftimony  of  Camper,  concerning  one  which 
lived  for  fome  time  at  the  menagerie  of  the  ftadtholder  at 
Petit  Loo,  is  to  the  fame  effe£l  : “ L’orang  vivant  couroit 
a quatre  pattes,  et  lorfqu’il  fe  tenoit  debout  (ce  qu’il  fit  le 
plus,  dans  les  premeirs  terns  de  fon  arrived  et  lorfqu’il  jouif- 
foit  encore  de  toute  fa  vigueur)  il  tenoit  les  genoux  ploves.” 
(CEuvres,  tom  i.  p.  60.)  The  bent  knees,  and  general 
attitude  of  the  figure  reprefented  by  Tyfon,  (hew  clearly 
that  the  animal  was  not  defigned  for  a biped  : “ Being 
weak,”  fays  the  author,  “ the  better  to  fupport  him,  I 
have  given  him  a flick  in  his  right  hand.”  (P.  16.)  Several 
paffages  (hew  that  this  animal  often  went  on  all-fours,  and  thus 
concur  with  the  reprefentation  given  in  the  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  company,  p.  164  : in  defcrib- 
ing  a young  one,  they  fay,  “ at  firlt  he  crawled  on  all-fours, 
always  walking  on  the  outfide  of  his  hands ; but  when 
grown  larger,  he  endeavoured  to  go  eredf,  fupporting  him- 
felf  by  a (lick,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.”  The  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  individual  obferved  by  F.  Cuvier,  corroborates 
thefe  obfervations  : he  climbed  excellently,  but  walked  as 
imperfeftly.  In  the  latter  operation,  he  refted  his  clofed 
hands  on  the  ground,  and  dragged  forward  his  hind  parts. 
If  one  hand  was  held,  he  could  walk  on  his  feet  ; but  then 
he  fupported  himfelf  partly  by  reding  the  other  hand  on  the 
ground.  The  outer  edge  of  the  foot  alone  touched  the 
ground,  and  the  toes  vrere  bent.  Annales  du  Mufeum, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  49. 

That  the  gibbon  (fimia  longimana),  another  of  the  an- 
thropo-morphous  fimiae,  is  not  fuited  for  the  ereft  attitude, 
appears  from  the  teftimony  of  Daubenton.  It  could  carry 
itfelf  almoft  ereft  on  its  feet,  but  the  legs  and  thighs  were 
rather  bent,  and  fometimes  the  hand  touched  the  ground  to 
fupport  the  reeling  body  ; it  was  unfteady  whenever  it 
flopped  while  in  an  upright  pofture  ; it  refted  on  the  heel 
only,  and  raifed  the  foie  of  the  foot ; it  remained  but 
a (hort  time  in  this  attitude,  which  appeared  unnatural. 
(Buffon,  by  Wood,  vol.  x.  p.  80.)  We  muft,  therefore, 
fet  down  as  incorreft  the  following  affertion  of  Linnxus  : 
“ Dari  iimias  eredlo  corpore  binis  seque  ac  homo  pedibus 
incedentes,  et  pedum  et  manuum  minifterio  humanam  re- 
ferentes  fpeciem.” 

The  relative  fize  of  the  cranium  and  face,  the  nearly 
vertical  dire&ion  of  a line  drawn  in  front  of  the  forehead 
and  face,  and  the  pofition  and  direction  of  the  great  occi- 
pital foramen  and  condyles,  are  points  in  which  man  differs 
from  all  animals.  See  Cranium. 

Teeth.  — The  teeth  of  man  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  being  arranged  in  an  uniform,  unbroken 
feries  : there  are  intervals,  and  fome  teeth  projedl  beyond 
the  others  in  all  animals.  The  canine  teeth  are  longer  than 
the  others  in  monkies  ; in  fome  genera  very  confiderably  fo  ; 
and  there  are  intervals  in  each  jaw  to  receive  the  teeth  of 
the  other.  The  lower  incifors  are  placed  perpendicularly, 
which  is  a principal  charaCleriftic  of  the  human  frame  : the 
cufpidati  neither  project  beyond  the  neighbouring  teeth,  nor 
are  feparated  from  them  by  any  interval.  The  molares  are 
clearly  diftinguifhed  by  their  obtufe  prominences  from  thole 
of  all  the  fimiaj.  The  lower  jaw  is  remarkable  for  three 
circumftances  ; viz  its  (hortnefs,  the  prominence  of  the 
chin,  which  correfponds  to  the  perpendicularity  of  the  in- 
cifor  teeth,  and  the  form,  direftion,  and  articulation  of  the 
condyles.  The  lower  incifors  of  man  and  the  front  of  his 


jaw  are  placed  in  the  fame  vertical  line : in  animals  the  for- 
mer flant  very  confiderably  backwards,  the  jaw  (lopes  back- 
wards directly  from  the  alveoli,  and  there  is  confequently  no 
chin. 

Smoothnefs  of  the  Shin — Palling  over  fome  circumftances 
of  leis  confequence,  ordinarily  enumerated  among  the  dif- 
tin&ive  charafters  of  man,  as  the  lobules  of  the  ear,  the 
tumid  lips,  particularly  the  inferior  one,  &c.  we  have  a few 
remarks  to  make  on  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  human  integu- 
ments. “ Dantur,”  fays  Linnaeus,  “ alicubi  terrarum  fimise 
minus  quam  homo  pitofae  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what 
part  of  the  world  they  are  to  be  found.  The  unanimous 
reports  of  all  travellers,  as  well  as  the  fpecimens  of  fuch 
animals  exhibited  in  Europe,  prove  inconteftibly  that  the 
man-like  fimiae,  called  ourang-outangs,  whether  the  fpecies 
from  Angola,  or  that  from  Borneo,  as  well  as  the  long- 
armed  monkey  cr  gibbon,  are  naturally  much  more  hairy 
than  the  human  fubjeft.  Although  the  individuals  brought 
into  thefe  countries  have  been  under  the  adult  age,  and 
generally  very  lickly,  their  body  has  been  in  all  cafes  uni- 
verfally  hairy.  We  have,  indeed,  fome  accounts  of  people, 
particularly  in  the  iflands  of  the  South  fea,  remarkable  for 
their  hairinefs  : but  they  are  not  completely  fatisfadlory. 
Spangberg  relates,  that  he  found  fuch  a race  in  one  of  the 
Southern  Kurile  iflands  (lat.  43s  50'),  on  his  return  from 
Japan  to  Kamtfchatka.  ( Miiller  Sammlung  Ruflifcher 
Gefchichte,  tom.  iii.  p.  174  ) And  J.  R.  Forller  obferved 
individual  inftances  in  the  iflands  of  Tanna,  Mallicollo,  and 
New  Caledonia.  (Obfervations  on  a Voyage  round  the 
World.)  Such  a race  is  faid  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra.  Marfden,  Hiftory  of  Sumatra,  p.  35,  note. 

While  man  is  remarkable  for  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  (kin 
on  the  whole,  fome  parts  of  his  body  are  even  more  hairy 
than  they  are  in  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  pubes  and 
axilla,  which  the  ancients  confequently  regarded  as  peculiar 
characters  of  man. 

Comparative  Proportions  of  the  Body  in  Man  and  the  Ourang- 
outangs. — To  this  divifion  we  (hall  fubjoin  a (hort  ftatement 
of  the  comparative  fize  of  parts  in  the  human  fubjeft  and 
in  the  ourang-outangs  : it  is  an  important  point  in  illuftrating 
the  fpecific  differences  of  the  two  animals,  and  cannot  be 
fo  conveniently  introduced  in  any  other  part. 

The  difference  of  ftature  is  remarkable : none  of  thofe 
hitherto  brought  into  Europe  has  been  more  than  three  feet 
high,  and  mod  have  been  under  that  fize'.  Of  eight  feen 
by  Camper,  none  exceeded  2^  feet  ( Rhynland  meafure)  : 
(CEuvres,  vol.  i.  p.  51)  From  obferving  the  (late  of  the 
teeth,  and  progrefs  of  ofiification,  and  eftimating,  according 
to  the  human  fubjedt,  the  additions  which  the  ftature  might 
be  expefted  to  receive,  he  thinks  that  their  adult  height  may 
be  fet  down  at  4 feet  ( Rhynland  meafure)  ; and  F.  Cuvier 
makes  it  confiderably  lefs.  (Annales  du  Mufeum,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  51.)  Yet  travellers  fpeak  of  them  as  5 and  6 feet  high, 
and  even  more  : what  they  fay  of  their  erect  gait,  oi  their 
violating  women,  &c.  &c.  is  probably  of  equal  accuracy. 

Tyfon’s  chimpanfee  (fimia  troglodytes)  was  26  inches 
from  the  top  of  the'  head  to  the  heel : the  arm,  from  the 
(houlder  to  the  end  of  the  fingers,  finches:  the  hand, 
5 inches:  the ’middle  finger  2 i inches.  From  the  head  of 
the  thigh-bone  to  the  heel,  12  inches  : from  the  heel  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  toe,  which  was  the  longed,  5 A inches, 
femur,  7:  Tyfon’s  Anatomy  of  a Pigmy,  p.  15. 

In  the  true  ourang-outang  (S.  fatyrus),  according  to 
Camper,  the  whole  length  was  lefs  than  32  inches:  the  arm, 
§•§  : the  fore-arm,  9 : the  hand,  7 : the  fingers,  3 : the 
femur,  7 : the  tibia,  7 : the  foot,  7.1 : the  toes,  i\. 

In  the  01  rang-outang  deferibed  by  F.  Cuvier,  the  height 

was 
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was  between  26  and  30  inches : the  arm,  from  the  axilla  to 
the  end  of  the  fingers,  meafured  18  : and  the  lower  extre- 
mity, from  the  top  of  the  thigh  to  the  tarfus,  8 or  9. 
Annales  du  Mufeum,  vol.  xvi.  p.  46. 

The  important  differences  will  be  perceived  by  comparing 
thefe  meafures  with  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame,  as 
given  in  a former  part  of  this  article:  we  juft  place,  in 
parallel  lines,  two  or  three  of  the  moft  ftriking. 

In  Man.  Ourang-outang. 
Length  of  the  whole  body  - 8 heads.  6 heads. 

Length,  from  the  end  of  one  middle 
finger  to  that  of  other,  when  the 

arms  are  extended  - 8 8 

Length  of  the  hand  - 4 I* 

Length  of  the  foot  - ij 

In  the  following  table  we  have  placed  together  the  dimen- 
fions  of  fome  parts  of  a male  flceleton  ; of  the  fimia  fatyrus 
( ourang-outang.  Camper)  ; and  of  the  fimia  troglodytes, 
(chimpanfee,  Tyfon.) 


j Man. 

S.  Satyrus. 
(Camper.) 

S.Troglodytes. 

(Tylon.) 

Incites. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

The  whole  body 

71 

f uncertain,  | 

1 bnt  lefs  than  ) ^ 

26 

Upper  extremity' 

32 

*244 

17 

Lower  extremity 

39 

16 

12 

Hand 

si 

7 

Si 

Thumb  - 

4i 

ii 

Ii 

Middle  finger  - 

4i 

3 

oil 

lemur  - 

20 

7 

Tibia  - 

i6| 

7 

Foot 

74 

5! 
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* This  length  feems  exceflive  : Camper’s  meafures  are, 
arm  8|,  fore-arm  9,  hand  7.  In  another,  rather  fmaller  in- 
dividual, the  fame  parts  meafured  refpeCtively,  61,  6,  and 
5^  inches.  CEuvres,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

The  comparative  lengths  of  the  upper  arm  and  fore-arm, 
exhibit  alfo  a ftriking  difference  in  man  and  the  monkey 
kind.  In  a male  (keleton  meafuring  3 feet  8 inches,  the  os 
humeri  was  13, 'and  the  ulna  9!;  in  a living  man  of  5 feet 
o£  inches,  thefe  bones  were  refpe&ively  14  and  11.  In 
Tyfon’s  chimpanfeeof  26  inches,  the  humerus  was  little  more 
than  5,  the  ulna  y,  and  the  radius  : in  a monkey  of 
2 feet  2 inches,  the  humerus  was  4*,  the  ulna  5. 

Other  DiJlinBions . — We  may  obferve  further,  with  refpeCI 
to  the  companion  of  man  and  the  ourang-outangs,  that  one 
fpecies  of  the  latter  (fatyrus)  has  no  nail  on  the  thumb  of 
the  hind  hand  ; and  the  other  (troglodytes),  according  to 
Tyfon,  has  13  ribs.  Both  of  them  have  a facrum  compofed 
of  three  pieces  only,  inflead  of  five,  as  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft  ; and  one  at  lcaft  (fatyrus)  has  a large  membranous 
pouch  communicating  with  the  larynx.  The  ourang-outang 
has  no  ligamentum  teres  (Camper,  1.  c.  p.  132.)  ; it  has  a 
membranous  canal  running  along  the  fpermatic  chord  from 
the  abdomen  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  other  monkies  and 
quadrupeds  have  (ibid.  p.  109.)  ; but  this  does  not  exift  in 
the  chimpanfee.  (Tyfon,  p.  82.)  We  venture  to  affert 
that  thefe  differences  only,  without  any  others,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  eftabhfh  the  diltinction  of  fpecies  : that  no  example 
can  be  adduced  of  animal  ftruCture  deviating  from  its  original 
model  in  this  way  ; and  confequently  that  the  difference  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  referring  the  animals  to  fpecies  ori- 
ginally diftinct. 


II.  DiJlinBions  of  Internal  Structure. 

1.  Parts  that  man  alone,  or  with  a few  other  mammalia 
does  not  poffefs.  Moft  of  thefe,  which  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  domefticated  kinds,  were  formerly  attributed  to  man, 
when  human  diffeCtions  were  rare,  from  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  greater  attachment  to  zootomy. 

Tli e Parmiculus  carnofus , or  fubcutaneous  ftratum  of  fibres, 
deferibed  by  Galen  and  his  followers,  even  by  Vefalius,  the 
great  reftorer  of  anatomy,  and  expofer  of  Galen’s  errors,  as 
a part  of  the  human  body,  does  not  exift  in  man,  nor,  ac- 
cording to  Tyfon,  in  the  chimpanfee.  It  is  found  in  the 
monkies. 

The  rete  mirabile  of  the  bead,  the  feventh  or  fufpenforius 
mufcle  of  the  eye,  the  membrana  allantois,  and  ligamentum 
nuchas,  are  parts  not  found  in  the  human  fubjeCE 

The  foramen  incifivum  is  common  to  man  with  animals ; 
but  it  is  fmall  and  Angle  : moft  other  mammalia  have  it  double 
and  large. 

On  the  fubjeCl  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  fee  the  com- 
panion of  the  human  head  with  that  of  animals,  in  the  ar- 
ticle Cranium  ; and  the  article  Mammalia,  in  Comparative 
Anatomy . 

2.  Differences  between  Man  and  Animals,  in  certain  internal 
Parts : the  Brain. — Palling  over  in  filence  fome  lefs  im- 
portant points,  as,  for  inftance,  that  the  human  cryftalline 
is  proportionally  fmaller  than  that  of  any  animals,  except- 
ing the  cetacea,  and  lefs  convex  in  the  adult,  that  the  foramen 
occipitale  is  placed  further  forwards  in  the  head  (fee  Cra- 
nium), See.  we  find  in  the  brain  a very  ftriking  difference 
between  man  and  other  animals.  He  has  the  largeft  brain, 
not,  according  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  generally  re- 
ceived lince  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  in  proportion  to  the  reft 
of  the  body,  but  to  the  fize  of  the  nerves,  which  proceed 
from  it.  Hence,  if  we  divide  the  neivous  fyftem  into  two 
parts,  one  confifting  of  the  nerves,  and  that  part  of  the 
brain,  from  which  they  arife,  which  is  to  be  coniidered  as 
appropriated  to  the  functions  of  a merely  animal  life  ; the 
other,  comprehending  the  remainder  of  the  brain,  and  con- 
necting the  functions  of  the  nerves  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  man  will  poffefs  the  greateft  proportion  of  the  latter 
more  important  part.  See  Soemmerring  Diff.  de  Bafi  Ence- 
phali,  p.  17.  I.  G.  Ebel  Obf.  Neurologicse  ex  Anatome 
comparata  Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1788.  Soemmerring  von  der 
korperiichen  Verfchiedenheit  des  Mohren  vom  Europaer, 
1785. 

From  the  latter  work  of  Soemmerring,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  difeovery  of  this  very  interefting  circumftance,  we  ex- 
tract his  own  account  of  the  matter.  “ The  careful  and  ac- 
curate comparifon  of  the  brains  of  animals  of  various  orders, 
for  which  my  opportunities  have  been  very  confiderable, 
conducted  me  at  laft  to  the  following  pofition,  firft  difco- 
vered  by  myfelf : ‘ that  man  poffeffes  with  the  largeft  brain 
the  fmalleft  nerves  or,  that  the  affertion  that  man  has  the 
largeft  brain  will  hold  good  only  in  comparing  that  organ  to 
its  nerves.  That  acute  phyfiologift  Monro  feems  to  be  the 
firft  who  adopted  and  confirmed  this  opinion.  ( On  the  Ner- 
vous Syltem,  Edinb  fol.  chap.  8.)  It  was  formerly  con- 
jeClured,  indeed  aftumed,  that  man  has  the  largeft  brain  ; 
but  how  was  this  proved  ? by  weighing  the  brain  and  the 
body  in  man,  and  in  the  moft  common  domeftic  animals  : 
thus  far  obfervation  confirmed  it.  But  thofe  phyfiologifts 
who  carried  their  inveftigations  further,  were  confiderably 
perplexed  at  finding  Lhat  bii  ds  exceed  man  in  the  proportion 
which. their  brain  bears  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
dolphin,  feais,  and  the  fmaller  mammalia,  as  the  moufe, 
fquirrel,  &c.  have,  in  proportion  to  their  fmall  bodies,  (but 
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certainly  not  in  proportion  to  their  head  and  organs  of  fenfe, 
■or  to  that  part  which  the  face  forms,  compared  with  the  cra- 
nium,) a very  large  brain. 

“ It  is  a verv  loofe  mode  of  proceeding  to  compare  the  body, 
of  which  the  weight  varies  fo  confiderably  according  to  fatigue, 
illnefs,  emaciation,  or  embonpoint,  with  the  brain,  which 
is  affedted  by  none  of  thefe  circumdanccs,  and  feems  to  re- 
main conilantly  the  fame  ; an  eafier  and  much  lefs  deceptive 
comparifon  is  that  of  the  brain  to  its  own  nerves. 

“ I do  not  conceive  that  the  nerves  are  related  to  this  organ, 
as  excretory  dudts  are  to  a gland  ; but  I think  it  prpbable 
that  a very  fmall  proportion  of  its  mafs  is  fu'fficient  for  their 
connection,  fo  far  as  mere  animal  exidence  is  concerned. 
Gonfequently,  the  being  which  pofTeffes  the  grcated  quantity 
of  brain  over  and  above  this  portion,  will  probably  pofieis 
the  greated  intel!e£h’.al  capacity.  Man,  who  holds  only  a 
middle  rank  in  refpcdt  to  his  bodily  properties,  is  raifed  in 
this  point  of  view  far  above  other  animals  ; he  is  the  fir  lb  of 
beings.  All  the  fimiae  (for  I have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  fpecimens  of  the  four  principal  divifions)  come 
.after  him  ; for,  although  the  proportion  of  their  brain  to  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  fmall  fpecies  with  prehenfile  tails, 
is  equal  to  that  of  man,  their  very  large  eyes,  ears,  tongue, 
and  jaws,  require  a much  larger  mafs  of  brain  than  the  cor- 
refponding  parts  in  the  human  fubject  ; and  if  you  remove 
this,  the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  much  diminilhed. 

“ Animals  of  various  kinds  feem  to  me  to  poffefs  a larger  or 
fmaller  quantity  of  this  fuperabundant  portion  of  brain,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  fagacity  and  dociiity. 

“ The  larged  brain  of  a horfe,  which  I poffefs,  weighs  one 
pound  feven  ounces  ; the  fmalled  human  brain  that  I have 
met  with  in  an  adult,  two  pounds  five  ounces  and  a quarter. 
Bill  the  nerves  on  the  bafis  of  the  horfe’s  brain  are  ten  times 
larger  than  in  the  other  indance,  although  it  weighs  lefs  by 
fourteen  ounces  and  a quarter. 

“ But  we  are  not  hadily  to  conclude  that  the  human  fpecies 
have  fmaller  nerves  than  any  other  animal.  In  order  that 
my  ideas  may  be  better  underdood,  I lhall  date  the  follow- 
ing imaginary  cafe.  Suppofe  the  ball  of  the  eye  to  require 
6co  nervous  fibrils  in  one  indance,  and  300  in  another, 
though  only  half  the  fize  of  the  former ; further,  that  the 
animal  with  600  fibrils  poffeffes  a brain  of  feven,  and  that 
with  300  a brain  of  only  five  drams  ; to  the  latter  we  ought 
to  afcribe  the  larger  brain,  and  a more  ample  capacity  of 
regidering  the  impreffions  made  on  the  organ  of  vifion  ; for, 
allowing  one  dram  of  encephalon  to  100  fibrils,  the  brain 
which  is  abfolutely  the  lead  will  have  a fuperduous  quantity 
of  two  drams,  while  the  larger  has  only  one.  That  the  eye, 
which  is  fupplied  with  a double  quantity  of  fibrils,  may  be 
a more  complete  organ  of  fenfe,  will  be  readily  admitted  ; 
but  the  remark  is  inapplicable  to  the  fubjed^  in  difpute.” 
P.  59—67, 

The  brain  of  the  monkey  is  eafily  didinguidied  from  that 
of  man,  independently  of  its  fize  and  weight ; Soemmerring 
found  no  lefs  than  fifteen  vifible  material  anatomical  differ- 
ences between  the  human  brain  and  that  of  the  common 
ape.  Ibid.  p.  77, 

Soemmerring  has  alfo  (hewn  that  the  earthy  matter  of  the 
pineal  gland  does  not  exill  in  any  animal  befides  man.  He 
found  it  once  in  the  brain  of  a deer,  and  Caldani  informed 
Blumenbach  that  it  did  not  exid  in  an  old  man,  whom  he 
differed.  De  Geu.  Hum.  Variet.  p.  44. 

Other  Parts. — The  fituation  of  the  heart,  which  reds,  not 
on  the  flcrmim,  as  in  quadrupeds,  but,  according  to  the 
credit  attitude  of  man,  on  the  diaphragm,  is  peculiar.  Its 
bafis  does  not  look  towards  the  head,  as  in  the  former,  but 
towards  the  dorfal  vertebrae  ; while  the  apex  is  turned  to  the 


left  bread.  There  are  very  few  mammalia,  befides  man, 
which  have  the  pericardium  fixed  to  the  diaphragm. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  caeci  belongs  to  the  chimpanfee 
and  ourang-outang,  the  gibbon  according  to  Daubenton, 
the  phafcoloma  of  New  Holland,  and  man. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  faid  about  female  organs, 
the  parenchyma  of  the  uterus  is  unlike  that  of  any  animal ; 
the  texture  of  the  placenta,  the  length  of  the  chord,  and  the 
fingle  umbilical  vein  are  peculiar  to  man.  The  veficula  um- 
bilicahs,  found  in  all  human  conceptions  before  the  fourth 
month,  lias  been  obferved  in  no  other  animal. 

3.  Functions  of  the  animal  Economy.  Pliancy  of  the  human 
Frame. — Tiie  mod  important  prerogative  under  this  head, 
according  to  Blumenbach,  is  the  foftnefs  and  pliancy  (tene- 
ritudo  ec  obfequiofa  mollities)  of  the  cellular  fubftance. 
Zinn  obferved  that  this  tiffue  is  more  fine  and  tender  in  man 
than  in  any  animal.  To  this  eircumltance  Blumenbach  af- 
cribesthe  lingular  power  of  adaptation  to  every  climate  on 
the  globe.  “ Uti  ergo  natura  hominem  refpeftu  victus  om- 
nivorum  fecit ; ita  refpectu  habitationis  eum  omnis  foli  et 
climatis  (xavr oJaTov)  effe  voluit ; ideoque  corpus  ejus  ex 
maximeobfequiofocontextu  mucofo  fabricatum  eit,  ut  eo  fa- 
cilius  ad  multifarios  diverforum  climatum  impulfus  fe  aptare 
et  accommodare  poffit.”  De  Gen.  Hum.  Variet.  Nat. 
P-  48- 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  afford  an  anfwer  to  a queftion 
dated  in  the  outfet,  whether  the  exidence  of  men  in  fuch 
various  climates  can  be  aferibed  to  phyfical  confirmation  or 
reafon  ? In  what  way  do  the  Greenlander,  the  Efkimau, 
and  the  Canadian  employ  remarkable  talents  or  invention  to 
protect  themfelves  againd  the  cold  ? they  brave  the  winter 
with  open  bread  and  uncovered  limbs,  and  devour  their 
whales  and  feals  dred,  raw,  or  putrid.  The  negro  is  healthy 
and  drong  under  a vertical  fun,  with  the  foies  of  his  feet 
bare  on  the  burning  fands.  The  fox,  the  beaver,  the  mar- 
mot, and  the  hamlter,  dig  dwellings  for  themfelves  : where 
then  is  the  prerogative  of  man  ? The  mind  indeed  employs 
the  excellent  ftrudture  of  the  body,  lifts  man  above  the  red 
of  the  creation,-  accommodates  him  to  all  places,  gives  him 
iron,  fire,  and  arms,  furs,  and  fereens  from  the  fun,  &c.  but 
with  all  this  could  never  make  him  what  he  now  is,  the  in- 
habitant of  all  climates,  it  he  did  not  poffefs  the  mod  en- 
during and  flexible  body.  The  lower  animals  have  no  de- 
fence againd  the  evils  of  a new  climate,  but  the  force  of  na- 
ture. The  arts  of  human  ingenuity  furnifh  a defence  to  man 
againd  the  dangers  that  furround  him  in  every  region.  Ac- 
cordingly we  fee  the  fame  nation  pafs  into  all  the  climates  of 
the  earih  ; refide  whole  winters  at  the  pole  ; plant  colonies 
beneath  the  equator  ; purfue  their  commerce,  and  edablifh 
their  factories  in  Africa,  Alia,  and  America.  They  can 
equally  live  under  a burning  and  a frozen  Iky,  and  inhabit 
regions,  where  the  hardieit  animals  cannot  exid.  Such 
great  changes  indeed  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  fuddenly,  and 
without  precaution.  The  greated  evils  that  have  arifen  from 
change  of  climate,  have  been  occafioned  by  the  prefump- 
tion  of  health  that  refufes  to  ufe  the  neceffary  precautions, 
or  the  negledt  of  ignorance  that  knows  not  what  precautions 
to  ufe.  But  when  changes  are  gradually  and  prudently 
effedted,  habit  foon  accommodates  the  conflitution  to  a new 
fituation,  and  human  ingenuity  difeovers  the  means  of  guard- 
ing  againd  the  dangers  cf  every  feafon,  and  of  every  cli- 
mate. The  fuperiority  of  man  appears  more  drilling,  when 
we  compare  him  to  the  animals  which  mod  refemble  him  in 
form  and  properties.  The  mod  anthropo-morphous  fimix 
inhabit  only  a few  fmall  iouthern  difiriets  and  iflands  of  the 
old  world  ; are  fubjedt  to  numerous  difeafes,  lofe  all  their 
vivacity,  drength,  and  natural  character,  and  perifh  after 
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lingering  in  a miferable  way,  when  removed  from  their  native 
abodes.  An  ourang-outang  brought  to  Paris,  never  reco- 
vered the  expofure  to  cold  in  crofling  the  Pyrenees,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  with  molt  of  the  vifeera  “ de- 
forganife  et  remplis  d’obilrudlions.”  ( Annales  du  Mufeum, 
t.  xvi.  p.  j}.)  The  monkies  in  general  arc  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits  ; they  exill  with  difficulty  in  temperate 
countries,  and  can  propagate  only  in  warm  climates.  One 
which  was  impregnated  in  this  country,  and  attended  with 
all  poffiblc  care,  brought  forth  a young  one,  which  died  im- 
mediately. (Hnnfer  on  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  137.) 
Probably  the  fpecies  could  not  be  continued  here,  with  all 
the  aid  of  art  ; and  it  certainly  could  not  be  effe£led,  if  the 
animals  were  wild.  When  they  are  introduced  into  the 
north  (indeed  into  the  greater  part)  of  Europe,  and  very 
carefully  managed  in  their  food,  temperature.  See.  they  die 
very  quickly,  and,  in  almolt  all  cafes  of  difealed  vifeera, 
particularly  the  lungs. 

Slow  Development. — Other  circumftar.ces  in  the  economy 
correfpond  with  this  power  of  adaptation  ; fuch  arc,  the 
flow  growth,  long  infancy,  and  late  puberty  of  man.  In 
no  animal  but  man  do  the  futures  of  the  cranium  clofe, 
or  the  teeth  come  out  at  fo  late  a period  ; none  is  fo 
long  before  it  can  fupport  the  body  on  the  legs,  before  it 
arrives  at  the  complete  adult  Hat ure,  'and  capacity  for  ex- 
creifing  the  fexual  fundtions.  If  we  add  to  thele  circum-' 
fiances,  that  man  is  not  provided  by  nature  with  means  of 
defence,  and,  confequently,  requires  affillance  ; and  that 
his  great  dillindlions,  rpafon,  and  fpeech,  are  only  germs, 
which  are  not  developed  of  themfelves,  but  are  brought 
to  maturity  by  extraneous  affillance,  cultivation,  and  edu- 
cation, we  fiiall  infer  that  he  is  deligned,  by  nature,  f<jr 
focial  union.  Such  a condition  appears  more  confonant  to 
the  llrudlure,  properties,  and  functions  of  our  frame,  even 
if  it  were  not  fupported  by  the  concurring  voice  of  actual 
experience  in  all  ages  and  nations,  than  the  imaginary  and 
moll  abfurdly  named  “ (late  of  nature,”  of  fome  philofo- 
phers.  Roufleau,  the  great  apoille  of  this  doctrine,  in- 
forms us,  in  direct  words,  that  the  Hate  of  nature  never 
has  exifted  ; and  he  fets  afide  all  fadls  as  foreign  to  the 
queflion.  With  thefe  admiffions  before  us,  we  are  required 
to  believe  that  we  have  degenerated  from  our  natural  llate ; 
that  fpeech,  fociety,  arts,  inventions,  fciences,  agriculture, 
commerce,  property,  civil  government,  and  inequality  of 
conditions,  have  introduced  all  pofiible  mifery,  and  have 
debilitated  our  phyfical  being ; that  we  fhould  live  in  the 
woods  fcattered  and  folitary  to  get  food  enough,  protedl 
life  by  flight  and  force,  fatisfy  our  defires  and  fleep.  Buffon 
has  reafoned  fo  well  on  this  fubieft,  that  we  employ  his 
words.  “ In  this  condition  of  nature,  the  firft  education 
requires  an  equal  time  as  in  the  civilized  (late  ; for,  in  both, 
the  infant  is  equally  feeble,  and  equally  flow  in  its  growth  ; 
and,  confequently,  demands  the  care  of  its  parents  during 
an  equal’ period.  In  a word,  if  abandoned  before  the  age 
of  three  years,  it  would  infallibly  perifh.  Now,  this  necef- 
fary  and  long-continued  intercourle  between  mother  and 
child  is  fufficient  to  communicate  to  it  all  that  file  poffeffes: 
and  though  we  fiiould  falfely  fuppofe  that  a mother,  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  poffeffes  nothing,  not  even  the  faculty  of 
fpeech,  would  not  this  long  intercourfe  with  her  infant 
produce  a language  ? Hence  a (late  of  pure  nature,  in 
which  man  is  fuppofed  neither  to  think  nor  fpeak,  is  ima- 
ginary, and  never  had  an  exillence.  This  neccffity  of  a 
long  intercourfe  between  parents  and  children  produces  fo- 
ciety in  the  midll  of  a defart.  The  family  underfland 
each  other  both  by  ligns  and  founds  ; and  this  firil  ray  of  in- 
telligence, when  cherilhed,  cultivated,  and  communicated, 
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unfolds,  in  procefs  of  time,  all  the  germs  of  cogitation.  As 
this  habitual  intercourfe  could  not  fubfiil  fo  long,  without 
producing  mutual  ligns  and  founds,  thefe,  always  repeated 
and  gradually  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  child,  would 
become  permanent  expreffions.  The  catalogue  of  words, 
though  (hort,  forms  a language,  which  will  loon  extend  as 
the  family  augments,  and  will  always  follow*  in  its  im- 
provement, the  progrefs  of  fociety.  As  loon  as  focietv 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  education  of  the  infant  is  no  longer 
individual,  fince  the  parents  communicate  to  it,  not  only 
what  they  derive  from  nature,  but  liken  ife  what  they  have 
received  trom  their  progenitors,  and  from  the  fociety  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  no  longer  a communication  be- 
tween detached  individuals,  which,  as  in  the  animals,  would 
be  limited  to  the  tranfmifiion  of  limple  faculties,  but  are  in- 
flitutions  of  which  the  whole  fpecies  participates,  and  whole 
produce  conftitutes  the  bafis  and  bond  of  fociety.”  Buffon, 
by  Wood,  vol.  x.  p.  30. 

Some  other  Char a8ers. — No  other  of  the  clafs  mammalia 
enjoys  fo  long  a life  as  man  in  proportion  to  his  fize.  A* 
the  duration  of  life  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  fpent  in 
arriving  at  the  full  growth,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  monkies  will  fall  very  far  fiiort  of  man  in  this 
refpedl : in  this  climate  they  are  cut  off  fo  quickly,  that  we 
cannot  form  a judgment. 

The  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Venus  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  feafon  of  the  year  ; although  the  author  of  a 
work  “deAmore, ’’dedicated  to  Joanna  of  Arragon,  fo  highly 
celebrated  for  her  perfonal  charms,  enquires  why  “ aeilate 
puellas  fint  libidinoliores  & amantiores ; viri  autem  contra 
hyeme.” 

Nodlurnal  difeharges  of  the  feminal  fluid  are  peculiar  to 
man.  See  Generation,  in  the  phyfiology  of  the  male 
organs. 

Menfes.  -The  menftrual  difeharge  is  peculiar  to  women, 
and  belongs  to  the  whole  fex  in  all  countries : fo  that  Pliny 
is  right  in  regarding  woman  as  the  only  “ animal  menftruale." 

“ I know  indeed,”  fays  Blumenbach,  “ that  the  fame  dif- 
eharge has  been  aferibed  to  other  animals,  particularly  of 
the  order  quadrumana.  I have  carefully  enquired  about 
all  the  female  monkies,  which  I have  feen  for  thefe  twenty 
years,  either  in  menageries  or  carried  about  for  public  ex- 
hibition, and  have  found  fome  of  them  liable  to  uterine 
hajmorrhage,  which  obferved  no  period,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  more  intelligent  keepers  as  a circumftance  ariling  from 
difeafe,  although  they  acknowledged,  that  in  order  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  fpeftators,  they  often  reprefented  it  aj 
true  menflruation  ” De  Gen.  Hum.  Var.  note,  p.  51. 

4.  Faculties  of  the  Mind:  Reafon.  — All  philofophers  refer 
with  one  accord  to  the  enjoyment  of  reafon,  as  the  chief 
and  moll  important  prerogative  of  the  human  fpecies.  If 
we  enquire,  however,  more  particularly  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  we  (hall  be  furprixed  to  find  what  various  fenfex 
different  individuals  affix  to  the  fame  expreffion,  or,  as 
Blumenbach  cbfervesj  “ quam  longe  diverfiffimas  de  ration;.® 
notione  reddunt  rationes  philofoplii  maxime  rationales.” 
According  to  fome,  reafon  is  a peculiar  faculty  of  the 
mind,  belonging  exclufively  to  man : others  confider  it  as  u 
more  enlarged  and  complete  developement  of  a power,  whict 
exills,  in  a lels  degree,  in  other  animals : fome  deferibe  it  as 
a combination  of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  ; 
while  others  affert  that  it  is  only  a peculiar  dirc&ion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  See.  “ Non  noftrum  inter  ho* 
tantas  componere  lites.” 

The  fubjedl  may  perhaps  be  more  ffiortly  and  fafely  dif- 
patched  by  coBfidering  it  a polleriori.  In  the  enumera- 
tion of  natural  exiftenees  we  are  obliged  to  rank  man  in  the 
U n clafe 
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clafs  of  animals  : but  tbe  analogies  on  which  we  do  this 
are  external,  and  authorize  us  not  to  pronounce  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  brute.  In  order  to 
acquire  a diftinft  idea  concerning  the  nature  of  each,  it  is 
neceffary  that  we  fhould  have  as  complete  a knowledge  of 
the  internal  qualities  of  animals,  as  we  have  of  our  own. 
But,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  paffes  within  them,  or 
how  to  rank  and  ellimate  their  fenfations,  in  relation  to 
thofe  of  man,  we  can  only  judge  by  comparing  the  cffefts 
which  refult  from  the  natural  operations  of  both. 

Let  us,  therefore,  confider  thefe  effefts  ; and,  while  we 
acknowledge  all  the  particular  refemblances,  we  fhall  only 
examine  fome  of  the  moll  general  diltinftions.  The  moll 
llupid  man  is  able  to  manage  the  moll  alert  and  fagacious 
animal  : he  governs  it,  and  makes  it  fubfervient  to  his  pur- 
pofcs.  This  he  effefts  not  fo  much  by  ftrength  or  addrefs, 
as  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  nature.  He  compels  the  animal 
to  obey  him,  by  his  being  poffeffed  of  reafon,  which  enables 
him  to  prujeft  and  to  aft  in  a fyllematic  manner.  “ Quif- 
quis  es,  iniquus  xftimator  fortis  humanx,  cogita  quanta  nobis 
tribuerit  parens  nolter,  quanto  valentiora  ammalia  fub  jugum 
miferrimus,  quanto  velociora  affequamur,  quam  nihil  fit  mor- 
tale  non  fub  iftu  noftro  pofitum.”  Seneca.  The  itrongell 
and  moll  fagacious  animals  have  not  the  capacity  of  com- 
manding the  inferior  tribes,  or  of  reducing  them  to  a Hate  of 
fervitude.  The  itronger,  indeed, ^devour  the  weaker  : but 
this  aftion  implies  an  urgent  necefiity  only,  and  a voracious 
appetite,  qualities  very  different  from  that  which  produces  a 
train  of  aftions  all  direfted  to  one  common  defign.  If  ani- 
mals be  endowed  with  this  faculty,  why  do  not  fome  of  them 
alfume  the  reins  of  government  over  others,  and  force  them 
to  furnilh  their  food,  to  watch  over  them,  and  to  relieve  the 
fick  or  wounded  ? But,  among  animals  there  is  no  mark  of 
fubordination,  nor  the  leall  trace  of  any  of  them  being  able 
to  recognize  or  feel  a fuperiority  in  his  nature  above  that 
of  other  fpecies.  We  fhould  therefore  conclude,  that  all 
animals  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  that  the  nature  of  man 
is  not  only  far  fuperior,  but  likewife  of  a very  different  kind 
from  that  of  the  brute. 

Man  ufes  all  kinds  of  food,  and  inhabits  every  climate  of 
the  globe.  The  unlimited  power,  which  he  polfeffes  in 
thefe  refpefts,  gives  rife  to  various  wants,  from  the  infinite 
variety  of  climate,  foil,  and  other  circumftances. 

Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Haud  faeilem  elfe  viam  voluit,  primufque  per  artem 

Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda. 

Man  receives,  therefore,  from  his  creator  the  power  of  in- 
vention and  reafon,  which  fupply  his  wants.  Hence,  in  the 
moll  ancient  times,  and  by  the  wifell  nations,  the  genius  of 
invention  has  been  honoured  with  divine  worlhip  : it  forms 
the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks. 
Thus,  to  give  a few  inltances,  man  has  made  tools  for  afiift- 
ing-  his  labour;  and  hence  Franklin  fagacioufly  defined  him 
a “ tool-making  animal he  has  formed  arms  and  wea- 
pons; he  has  devifed  various  means  of  procuring  fire.  Lallly, 
“ the  moll  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all  others  was 
that  of  fpeech,  whereby  men  declare  their  thoughts  one  to 
another  for  mutual  utility  and  converfation;  without  which, 
there  had  been  amongll  men  neither  commonwealth,  nor 
fociety,  no  more  than  amongll  li®ns,  bears,  and  wolves.” 
(Hobbes*  Leviathan.)  This  is  a moll  important  charafter- 
iftic  of  man,  fince  it  is  not  born  with  him,  like  the  voices 
of  animals,  but  has  been  framed  and  brought  into  ufe  by 
himfelf,  as  the  arbitrary  variety  of  different  languages  incon- 
tellibly  proves ; or,  as  .fome  conceive,  with  extraordinary 
afliftaoce.  See  Lancuagk. 


Man  exhibits,  by  external  figns,  what  paffes  within  him  : 
he  communicates  his  fentiments  by  words  ; and  this  fign 
is  univerfal.  The  favage  and  the  civilized' man  have  the 
fame  powers  of  utterance  ; both  fpeak  naturally,  and  are 
equally  underftood.  It  is  not  owing,  as  fome  have  ima- 
gined, to  any  defeft  in  their  organs,  that  animals  are  de- 
nied the  faculty  of  fpeech.  The  tongue  of  a monkey  is 
as  perfeft  as  that  of  a man  : Camper  allerts  that  the  laryn- 
geal pouch  renders  it  impoflible  for  the  ourang-outang  to 
fpeak  ; we  do  not  undertland  how  this  is  afcertained  ; but, 
allowing  its  truth,  there  are  other  monkies  who  have  no 
pouch,  and  yet  cannot  fpeak. 

There  are  infinite  fubtleties  both  in  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern fcholaftics  concerning  the  fpeech  of  brute3.  We  cite, 
as  an  example,  Albertus,  furnamed  the  Great,  who  allows 
to  a monkey  the  privilege  of  fpeech,  but  with  a memorable 
reltriftion  : “ Pygmxus  loquitur  quidem,  cum  tamen  fit 
irrationabile  animal,  verum  non  difputat ; nec  loquitur  de 
univerfalibus  rerum,  fed  potius  fux  voces  diriguntur  ad  res 
particulares  de  quibus  loquitur.” 

Several  animals  may  be  taught  to  pronounce  words,  and 
even  to  repeat  fentences  ; which  proves  clearly  that  the  want 
of  fpeech  is  not  owing  to  any  defeft  in  their  organs : but  to 
make  them  conceive  the  ideas  which  thefe  words  exprefs,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  art.  They  articulate  and  repeat  like 
an  echo  or  machine. 

Language  implies  a train  of  thinking  ; and  for  this  reafon 
brute  animals  are  incapable  of  fpeech  . for  though  we  (hould 
allow  them  to  polfefs  fomething  fimilar  to  our  firlt  appre- 
henfions,  and  to  our  mod  grofs  and  mechanical  fenfations, 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  unable  to  form  that  affociation 
of  ideas  in  which  alone  the  effence  of  thought  confifts. 
They  can  neither  think  nor  fpeak,  becaufe  they  can  neither 
join  nor  feparate  ideas  ; and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  nei- 
ther invent  nor  bring  any  thing  to  perfeftion. 

With  the  operations  of  animals,  who  always  perform  the 
fame  work  in  the  very  fame  manner,  the  execution  of  any 
individual  being  neither  better  nor  worfe  than  that  of  any 
other,  in  whom  the  individual,  at  the  end  of  fome  months, 
is  what  he  will  remain  through  life,  and  the  fpecies,  after  a 
thoufand  years,  jull  what  it  was  in  the  firft  year ; contrail 
the  refults  of  human  induftry  and  invention,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  perfeftibility,  which  charafterifes  both  the  fpecies 
and  the  individual : by  the  intelligence  of  man  the  animals 
have  been  fubdued,  tamed,  and  reduced  to  perpetual  lla- 
very.  By  his  labours  marlhes  have  been  drained,  rivers 
confined,  their  catarafts  effaced,  forefts  cleared,  and  the 
earth  cultivated.  By  his  reflexion,  time  has  been  computed, 
fpace  meafured,  the  celeflial  motions  recognized  and  repre- 
fented,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  compared,  and  the  Creator 
worthily  adored.  By  his  art,  which  is  an  emanation  of 
fcience,  the  feas  have  been  traverfed,  and  mountains  over- 
come ; nations  have  been  united  ; a new  world  has  been  dif- 
covered  ; a thoufand  other  detached  lands  have  been  reduced 
under  his  dominion  ; lallly,  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  at 
prefent  exhibits  the  works  of  his  power,  which,  though 
fubordinate  to  that  of  nature,  often  exceeds,  at  leall,  fo 
wonderfully  fecosds  her  operations,  that,  by  the  aid  of  his 
hands,  her  whole  extent  is  unfolded,  and  Ihe  has  gradually 
arrived  at  that  point  of  perfeftion  and  magnificence  in  which 
we  now  behold  her. 

In  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  juft  confidered,  man 
Hands  alone;  his  reafon,  and  what  he  has  effeftedby  it,  place 
him  at  a wide  interval  from  all  animals ; at  an  interval, 
which  no  animal  hitherto  known  to  us  can  fill  up.  The 
man-like_  monkey,  the  almoft  reafonable  elephant,  the  docile 
dog,  the  fagacious  beaver,  the  bee  have  no  reafon.  In 
\ 'll  none 
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none  of  thefe  inflances  is  there  any  progrefs  either  in  the 
individuals  or  the  fpecies.  See  the  article  Instinct. 

Laughter  and  Weeping. — Whether  thefe  are  peculiar  to  man 
may  admit  of  fome  doubt ; they  were  not,  like  fpeech,  in- 
vented by  him,  but  feem  rather  bom  with  him,  and  are 
more  connefted  with  the  paflions  than  with  reafon.  Many 
animals  fecrete  tears ; but  the  queftion  is,  do  they  weep 
from  grief  ? The  faft  has  been  afferted  by  fome  refpeftable 
witnelTes,  as  by  Steller  of  the  feal,  and  Pallas  of  the  camel. 
It  is  more  doubtful  whether  they  manifeil  mirth  by  laughter, 
though  this  has  been  afferted.  Le  Cat  fays,  that  he  law 
the  chimpanfee  both  laugh  and  weep. 

y.  Difeafes. — There  are  many  difeafes  peculiar  to  man, 
which  may  be  thought  a more  lit  fubjeft  for  pathology 
than  natural  hiftory ; but  as  thefe  unnatural  phenomena 
arife  out  of  the  natural  organization  and  habit  of  the  body, 
and  difpofitions  of  the  animal  economy,  they  undoubtedly 
deferve  a place  in  the  difeufiion. 

While  the  caufes  of  difeafe  in  general  are  fo  obfeure,  it  is 
hazardous  to  fet  down  any  particular  affeftions  as  exclufively 
belonging  to  man  ; they  might  affeft  other  animals  alfo,  if 
they  were  expofed  to  the  fame  caufes.  Wild  animals,  we 
believe,  have  no  difeafes ; domefticated  ones  have  feveral ; 
and  they  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  fubjuga- 
tion  is  more  complete,/ and  the  way  of  life  differs  more 
widely  from  the  natural  one.  The  difeafes  of  our  more 
valuable  domeftic  animals,  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  em- 
ploy a particular  order  of  men ; and  the  horfe  alone  has  a 
fet  of  furgeons  or  phyficians  to  his  own  (hare.  The  mifer- 
able  canary  birds  feem  to  be  equally  in  want  of  profeffional 
affiftance  : among  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  expofed, 
Buffon  enumerates  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  afthma, 
epilepfy,  abfeefs,  {hankers  on  the  bill,  and  fcabs.  (Vol.  xiv, 
p.  87.)  In  man,  the  mod  artificial  of  all  animals,  the  molt 
expofed  to  all  the  circumltances  that  can  aft  unfavour- 
ably on  his  frame,  difeafes  are  the  molt  numerous,  and 
fo  abundant  and  diverfified,  as  to  exercife  the  ingenuity 
of  the  nofologilt,  and  fatigue  the  memory  of  the  phy- 
fician.  Perhaps  nofological  catalogues  afford  the  molt 
convincing  proof,  that  man  has  departed  from  his  natu- 
ral habits,  or  has  deferted  that  way  of  life  to  which 
nature  had  dcltined  him  ; unlefs,  indeed,  it  fhould  be 
contended  that  thefe  affliftions  are  a part  of  his  nature,  a 
diltinftion  from  animals  of  which  he  will  not  be  very  likely 
to  boalt.  This,  however,  we  apprehend,  will  be  too  much 
even  for  the  fons  of  Galen  to  defend,  and  it  would  certainly 
bring  the  theologians  on  their  backs,  as  leading  to  inferences 
not  very  favourable  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  The 
following  fentiments  of  a molt  eloquent  writer,  and  great 
philofopher,  deferve  attention,  although  he  was  no  phyfi- 
cian.  “ Have  we  any  folid  reafon  tofuppofe,  that  in  coun- 
tries where  medicine  is  molt  neglefted,  the  life  of  man  is 
{horter  than  where  this  art  is  the  molt  carefully  cultivated  ? 
And  how  fhould  it  be  fo,  if  the  evils  we  bring  on  curfelves 
are  more  numerous  than  the  remedies  which  medicine  fur- 
uifhes.  The  extreme  inequality  in  the  mode  of  living,  the 
exccflive  labours  which  confume  the  bodies  and  break  down 
the  fpirits  of  the  poor,  the  Hill  more  dangerous  foftnefs, 
which  enfeebles  the  rich,  deltroying  the  one  by  their  wants, 
and  the  others  by  their  excefs  ; the  eafe  with  which  fen- 
fuality  can  be  excited  and  gratified,  the  too  luxurious  food 
of  the  rich,  the  monftrovs  mixtures,  the  pernicious  feafon- 
ings  which  ftimulate  and  overwhelm  them  with  indigeftion  ; 
the  bad  and  often  inefficient  nourilhment  of  the  poor  ; the 
fpoiled  provifions,  the  fophifticated  drugs ; the  knavery  of 
thofe  who  fell,  the  errors  of  thofe  who  adminifter  them  ; 
the  want  of  rell,  the  violent  paflions  which  agitate  and  ex- 


hauft  US,  the  chagrins  and  vexations  incidental  to  all  con- 
ditions ; are  fo  many  fatal  proofs  that  moft  of  our  ills  are 
our  own  work,  and  might  have  been  avoided  by  adhering 
to  the  Ample,  uniform,  and  folitary  life  preferibed  by  nature. 
If  Ihe  defigned  that  we  fhould  be  healthy,  I would  almoft 
affirm  that  refleftion  is  a ftate  contrary  to  nature,  and  that 
the  man,  who  meditates,  is  already  a depraved  animal. 
Confider  the  epidemic  difeafes  engendered  among  mukitudes 
collefted  together,  the  diforders  caufed  by  the  delicacy  in 
our  mode  of  living,  by  paffing  from  our  heated  rooms  into 
the  open  air,  by  increafing  or  leffening  our  clothing  without 
fufficient  precaution,  and  all  the  cares  converted  by  our  ex- 
ceffive  fenfuality  into  neceffary  habits,  and  the  negleft  or 
privation  of  which  then  very  frequently  coifs*  us  our  life  or 
health  ; add  to  the  account  the  fires  and  earthquakes,  which 
confume  and  overturn  whole  cities,  and  fweep  off  the  inha- 
bitants by*  thoufands ; in  fhort,  bring  together  the  dangers, 
which  all  thefe  caufes  conftantly  fufpend  over  our  heads, 
and  you  will  feel  how  dearly  nature  makes  us  pay  for 
defpifing  her  leffons.  When  we  refleft  on  the  healthy  con- 
flitutions  of  favages,  at  leaft  of  thofe  whom  we  have  not 
corrupted  by  our  fpirituous  liquors,  and  remember  that  they 
know  no  other  ailments  than  wounds  and  old  age,  we  are 
led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  hiftory  of  difeafe  would  be  eafily 
written  by  following  that  of  civil  focieties.”  Dilcours  fur 
Plnegalite,  p.  69,  and  note  8. 

The  hiftory  of  the  young  favage  of  Aveyron  flrikingly 
illuflrates  feveral  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  In  his  wild 
ftate,  he  bore  the  cold  of  the  fevereft  winter  without  any 
clothing,  and  could  remain,  when  he  was  fir  ft:  taken,  for 
feveral  hours  together,  in  the  winter,  expofed  half  naked  to 
wind  and  rain  on  the  wet  turf.  He  refufed  high-feafoned 
di flies  and  flrong  liquors,  even  when  very  hungry,  and  ate 
at  firft  only  potatoes,  acorns,  and  raw  chefnuts.  His  civi- 
lization went  on  fo  rapidly  and  fuccefsfuily,  that  in  a few 
months  he  had  had  three  fevere  colds,  and  foon  after  became 
fubjeft  to  epileptic  fits.  An  obfervation  of  Humboldt 
tends  to  confirm  the  pofition,  that  the  individuals,  whofe 
bodies  are  ftrengthened  by  healthy  habits  in  refpeft  to  food, 
exercife,  &c.  are  enabled  to  refill:  thofe  caufes  which  pro- 
duce difeafes  in  other  men.  Humboldt  paints  to  us  the 
Indians  of  New  Spain  as  a fet  of  peaceful  cultivators,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  uniform  nourilhment,  of  an  almoft  entirely'  ve- 
getable nature,  that  of  their  maize  and  cereal  gramina:  they 
are  fubjeft  to  no  deformity:  he  never  faw  a hunch-backed 
Indian,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  fee  any  who  fquint,  or 
are  lame  in  the  arm  or  leg.  “ In  the  countries  where  the 
inhabitants  fuffer  from  the  goitre,  this  affeftion  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  is  never  obferved  among  the  Indians,  and  feldom 
among  the  Meftizos.”  (Political  Effay  on  the  Kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  book  ii.  ch.  6.)  Similar  obfervations  on  the  free- 
dom from  deformity  occur  in  the  deferiptions  of  moft 
favages. 

This  comparifon  of  difeafes  is  difficult,  fince  the  nofology 
of  brutes  muft  by  its  very  nature  be  cultivated  under  the 
moft  ferious  obftacles.  The  difeafes  in  the  following  lift, 
derived  from  Blumenbach,  may  be  confidered,  in  all  pro- 
bability', as  peculiar  to  man. 

Nearly  all  the  exanthemata,  at  leaft 
Variola*, 

Morbilli, 

Scarlatina, 

Miliares, 

Petechia, 

Pejlis. 

* A monkey  at  Amfterdam,  contrafted  a local  ulcer 
from  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox,  but  had  no  fever. 
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Of  the  Haemorrhagic*. 

F.pijlaxis , 

, Hamorrho'ules, 

Menorrhagia. 

Of  nervous  affe£tions. 

Hypnchondriafts, 

Hyjleria , 

Mental  cijfeSions,  properly  fo  called,  as  melancholia , nojlal- 
gia,  &c.  probably  alfo  falyriafs  and  nymphomania, 
Cretinifmus. 

Of  the  cachexix, 

Rhachit'ts, 

Scrofula , 

Lues  Venerea , 

Pellagra , 

Lepra  and  j Elephantiafis. 

Of  the  Locales. 

Amenorrhea, 

Cancer, 

Claims,  \ 

Hernia  congenita  ? 

The  various  kinds  of  prolap/us,  particularly  that  conge- 
nital one  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Herpes , 

Tinea  capitis. 

6.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  adverted  to  fomc 
of  the  points,  in  which  man  has  been  erronfoufly  fuppofed 
to  differ  from  animals  : a few  only  remain.  The  approxi- 
mation of  the  two  eyes  is  not  peculiar ; they  are  much 
nearer  to  each  other  in  the  fimite. 

Many  other  mammalia,  particularly  among  .the  quadru- 
mana,  have  eye-la(hes  in  both  eye-lids  : this  is  the  cafe  in  the 
elephant. 

The  long-nofed  monkey  (fimia  roflrata  or  nafalis)  exceeds 
man  in  the  length  of  the  nofe. 

The  external  ears  are  not  immoveable  in  all  men,  nor 
moveable  in  all  other  mammalia,,  as  in  the  ant-eaters  for 
example. 

Many  quadrumana  have  an  organ  of  touch,  and  an  uvula, 
as  well  as  man. 

Varieties  of  the  human  Species. — Our  next  point  is  the 
•onfideration  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  their 
caufes. 

The  differences  which  exift  between  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  globe,  both  in  bodily  conformation 
and  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  fo  finking,  that  they 
tnull  have  attrafted  the  notice  even  of  fuperficial  obfervers. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  thefe : firft,  by  referring 
the  different  races  of  men  to  different  original  families,  ac- 
cording to  which  fuppofition  they  will  form  in  the  language 
of  naturalifts,  different  fpecies;  or  we  may  fuppofe  them  all 
to  have  defeended  from  one  family,  and  account  for  the 
diverfity,  which  is  obfervable  in  them,  by  the  influence  of 
phyfical  and  moral  caufes ; in  which  cafe  they  will  only 
form  different  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

This  difquifitioR  will  perhaps  appear  fuperfiuous  to  the 
devout  believer,  whofe  philofophy  on  this  point  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  writings  compofed  with  the  affiftance  of 
divine  infpiration,  and  therefore  commanding  our  implicit 
alfent.  The  account  of  the  creation  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  its  difperfion  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genefi?,  will  fuperfede  in  his  mind  the  necef- 
jfity  of  having  recourfe  to  any  argument  on  the  fubjetl. 
We  fhall  venture  to  fubmit,  that  the  Mofaic  account  does 
not  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  world 
defeended  from  Adam  and  Eve:  we  are  told  indeed,  that 
**  Adam  called  lus  wife’s  name  Eve,  becaufe  (lie  was  the 
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mother  of  all  living.*'  But  in  the- firft  chapter  of  Ger.efis 
we  learn,  that  God  created  man,  male  and  female  ; and  this 
feems  to  have  been  previoufiy  to  the  formation  of  Eve, 
which  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  garden  of  Eden  had 
been  made.  Again,  we  are  informed  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genefis,  that  “ in  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the 
likenefs  of  God  made  he  him  ; male  and  female  created  he 
them  ; and  bleffed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,  in 
the  day  when  they  were  created.”  We  find  alfo  that  Cain, 
after  flaying  his  brother,  was  married,  although  it  does  not 
appear  thatEve  had  produced  any  daughters  before  this  time. 

“ Cain  went  out  from  the  prefence  of  the  lord,  and  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  eafl  of  Eden.  And  Cain*kne\v 
his  wife,  and  {he  conceived  and  bare  Enoch.”  Indeed  it 
is  faid  ( ch.  5,  v.  4.),  that  “ the  days  of  Adam,  after  he  had 
begotten  Seth,  were  eight  hundred  years,  and  he  begat  fons 
and  daughters.”  This  it  fhould  feem  took  place  after  the 
birth  of  Seth,  and  confequently,  long  after  Cain  had  his 
wife  ; for  Seth  was  not  born  till  after  the  death  of  Abel.  • 
If  Cain  had  fillers  prior  to  that  period,  from  amongll  whom 
lie  might  have  taken  a wife,  it  is  fingular,  as  fome  perfons 
may  allege,  that  Mofes  fhould  not  have  noticed  them.  But 
we  refer  the  folution  of  thefe  difficulties  to  the  biblical  critic 
and  commentary,  in  whofe  judgment  they  will  not  ma- 
terially affedl  the  general  credibility  of  the  Scripture  hif- 
tory. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  field  is  open  for  difeuffion 
on  this  fubje£l ; and  at  all  events,  if  the  defeent  of  mankind 
from  one  ltock  can  be  proved  independently  of  the  holy 
writings,  the  conclufien  will  eftablifti  the  authority  of  thefe 
iufpired  annals. 

If  we  fail  in  tracing  the  fucceflion  of  the  human  race 
from  above  downwards,  much  lefs  are  we  able  to  trace  back 
any  particular  tribe  to  their  firft  origin  from  the  prefent 
flock.  To  ufe  the  words  of  an  elegant  modern  hiftorian  ; 

“ neither  the  annals  nor  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to 
thofe  remote  ages,  in  which  the  different  defendants  of  the 
firll  pair  took  pofleffion  of  the  different  countries  where 
they  are  now  fettled.  We  cannot  trace  the  brandies  of 
this  firil  family,  nor  point  out  with  certainty,  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  they  divided  and  fpread  over  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Even  among  the  moll  enlightened  people,  the 
period  of  authentic  hiftory  is  extremely  iliort,  and  every 
thing  prior  to  that  period  is  fabulous  and  obfeure.”  I11 
conlidering  the  prefent  queffion,  we  mull,  therefore,  be  con- 
tented to  proceed  in  the  flow  and  humble,  but  fure  method 
of  obfervation ; to  afeertain  carefully  all  the  differences 
that  atiually  exill  between  the  various  races  of  men;  to 
compare  thefe  with  the  diverfities  obferved  among  animals ; 
and  to  draw  our  inferences  concerning  the  caufes  from  the 
analogies  which  thefe  con  federations  may  unfold.  Above 
all  tilings,  we  muff  enter  our  proleft  again!!  arguments  a 
priori  ori  this  fubjed.  One  philofopher  tells  us,  that  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain  ; that  (he  would  not  give  herfelf  the 
trouble  to  create  feveral  different  ltocks,  when  one  family 
would  be  fufficient  to  colonife  the  world  in  a fhort  fpace  of 
time.  Another,  with  equal  fpecioufnefs,  dilates  on  the 
abfurdity  of  fuppofmg,  that  immenfe  regions  fhould  remain 
for  ages  an  unoccupied  and  dreary  walle,  while  the  offspring 
of  a fingle  pair  was  floivly  extending  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  ; or  that  fuch  an  admirable  variety  of  illands  fhould 
difplay  their  charms  in  vain,  tiil  a ffiipw  reck  or  fome  other 
cafual  occurrence  may  fupply  them  with  inhabitants.  He 
ihews  how  much  more  confonant  to  the  wifdom  and  bene- 
volence of  the  Deity  it  would  be,  for  the  earth  to  have 
teemed,  from  the  firil  moment  of  its  produ£lion,  with  trees 
and  fruits,  and  to  have  been  occupied  by  all  kinds  of  ani- 
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mals  faited  to  each  foil  and  /Icy.  We  cannot  too  ftrongly 
exprefs  our  reprobation  of  fuch  idle  declamation,  which, 
by  withdrawing  our  attention  from  the  right  method  of  in- 
veftigation,  inevitably  tends  to  perpetuate  our  ignorance  of 
nature.  Dr.  Prichard,  the  author  of  an  excellent  inaugural 
difcourfe  on  t h i ■ fubjcft,  has  fo  well  expofed  the  futility  of 
fuch  arguments,  that  we  prefent  our  readers  with  his  own 
words.  “ Hxc  quanquam  fatis  fpeciofa  videantur,  omnia 
tit  fit  plerumque  in  hujufmodi  argumentationibus  fluxa  et 
incerta  funt.  Quf  magna  loquuntur  tarquam  ipfi  ex  Dei 
concilio  defcendilient,  neque  ut  humiles  mmiftros,  et  naturae 
interprete3  oportet,  raro  lumine  quantulocunque  ejus  ab- 
dita  illuftrant.  1 Hi  quidem  dixerunt  quomodo  mundum 
conftituiirent,  fi  hoc  eorum  curationi  fuifiet  commi/fum  ; fed 
qua  ratione  re  ipfa  conllitutus  fit,  talibus  auipiciis,  et  latet, 
et  femper  latebit."  P.  £. 

What  is  Species.  /’—Before  vve  proceed  to  the  chief  object 
of  this  divifion  of  our  article,  it  is  nece/Tary  to  confider 
what  conllitutcs  a fpecies  in  zoology  ; and  how  varieties 
arife  out  of  fpecies.  We  fiiould  anfwer,  in  the  abllradt,  to 
the  fir fk  queilion  ; that  all  animals,  which  differ  in  fuch 
points  only  as  might  arife  in  the  natural  courfe  of  degenera- 
tion, belong  to  the  fame  fpecies  ; while  thofe  differences, 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  this  fuppofition,  would 
lead  us  to  clafs  the  animals,  which  exhibit  them,  in  different 
fpecies.  But  the  chief  difficulty,  is  to  point  out  the  cha- 
racters, by  which,  in  aftual  practice,  we  can  diflinguiffi 
mere  varieties  from  genuine  fpecific  differences. 

Of  Breeding  as  a Criterion  of  Species. — In  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  confequently  long  before  the  time  of  Buffon, 
Ray  referred  to  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  thofe  animals 
which  copulated  together,  and  produce  a fertile  offspring, 
aferibing  the  differences  which  may  exiit  between  them  to 
adventitious  caufes.  The  high  authority  of  the  great 
French  nat uralifl,  who  adopted  the  fame  opinion,  has  oc- 
cafionrd  this  criterion  to  be  very  generally  relied  on  ; 
Mr.  Hunter,  on  the  faith  of  it,  included  the  dog,  the  wolf, 
and  the  jackal  in  one  fpecies,  and  excluded  the  fox.  If  we 
adopt  this,  our  prefent  queilion  would  be  immediately  folved  ; 
for  all  the  races  breed  together,  and  their  progeny  is  pro- 
lific, cither  with  each  other,  or  with  any  of  the  original 
races.  Indeed  we  know  no  difference  in  produclivenefs  be- 
tween fuel)  unions  and  thofe  of  the  fame  race. 

We  apprehend  that  this  rule  involves  a petitio  principii  ; 
has  it  been  proved,  that  animals  of  diflinCl  fpecies  never 
produce  together  a fertile  offspring  ? on  the  contrary,  there 
are  inftances,  both  among  the  mammalia  and  birds,  of  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  fpecies  univerfally  held,  to  be  diltindl, 
uniting  and  producing  young,  which  were  prolific.  That 
the  mule  can  engender  with  the  mare,  and  that  the  fhe-mule 
can  conceive,  was  known  to  Arifiotle.  The  circumflance 
is  find  to  occur  mod  frequently  in  warm  countries,  but  it 
has  happened  in  Scotland.  (Buffon,  vol.  iv.  p.  2c o.  205.) 
The  offspring  of  the  he-goat  and  ewe  feem  to  poliefs  per- 
feft  powers  of  reprodu&ion.  The  cock  and  hen  canary 
birds  produce  with  the  hen  and  cock  fificin  and  goldfinch 
/ibid.  v.  xiv.  p 63,  et  feq.)  : the  hen  canary  produces  with 
the  cock  chaffinch,  bullfinch,  yellow-hammer,  and  fparrow. 
The  progeny  in  all  thefe  cafes  is  prolific,  and  breeds  not 
only  with  both  the  fpecies,  from  which  they  fpring,  but 
likewife  with  each  other.  (Ibid.  p.  70.)  It  appears  alio  that 
the  common  cock  and  the  hen  partridge,  as  well  as  the 
cock  and  the  guinea-hen,  can  produce  together.  (Ibid.  v.  xii. 
61.)  It  is  true,  that  all  thefe  unnatural  unions  take  place 
in  anima's  under  the  power  of  man,  and  that  they  gene- 
rally require  an  attention  to  feveral  preliminary  circum- 
flances  : .it  is  alfo  found  that  unions  of  different  fpecies 
may  take  place  without  fecundation,  as  of  the  bull  and 


mare  (Buffon,  v.  iv.  p.  221.)  : but  they  prove  fufficiently, 
that  this  affair  of  generation  will  not  afford  the  criterion  we 
are  in  fearch  of. 

It  was  foon  found  that  this  rule  of  reproduction  could 
not  be  applied  to  domeflicated  animals,  on  account  of  their 
unnatural  way  of  life,  and  hence  Frifch,  towards  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  lalt  century,  confined  it  entirely  to  the  wild  ones. 
And  here  it  is  of  little  fervice ; for  how  can  we  expeCfc 
ever  to  bring  together  thofe  wild  fpecies,  particularly  where 
they  inhabit  different  countries,  as  for  infiance  the  ihin- 
papifee  of  Angola  and  the  ourang-outang  of  Borneo  ? Nor 
are  there  fo  many  doubts  about  thefe,  a;  about  the  domef- 
ticated  animals,  which  are  thus  excluded. 

The  different  breeds  of  dogs,  for  example,  are  referred 
by  fome  to  different  fpecies : others  confider,  that  they 
have  all  defeended  from  the  fhepherd’s  dog  ; others  derive 
them  from  the  jackal ; and  all  the  dogs  with  the  latter 
animal,  owe  their  origin,  according  to  others,  to  the 
wolf. 

Of  other  Marks. — Nor  is  the  confiancy  of  any  particular 
character  to  be  deemed  a mark  of  difference  in  fpecies. 
The  white  hair  and  red  pupils  of  the  white  variety  of  the 
rabbit  are  as  conllant  as  any  fpecific  characters  ; and  we  fee 
breeds  of  animals,  produced  under  our  own  eyes,  diftin- 
guifned  by  marks  tranfmitted  regularly  to  the  offspring. 

'Use  Criterion  of  Analogy. — We  mull  therefore  re  fort  at 
lalt  to  the  criterion  adopted  by  Blumenbach,  and  draw  our 
notions  of  fpecies  in  zoology  from  analogy  and  probability. 
(De  Geri.  Hum.  Variet.  Nat.  p.  70.)  If  we  fee  two  races  of 
animals  refembling  each  other  in  general,  and  differing  only 
in  certain  refpeCts,  according  to  laws,  which  we  have  found 
to  hold  good  in  other  infiances,  we  refer  them  to  the 
fame  fpecies  without  hefitation.  “ I fee”  fays  this  molt 
acute  and  judicious  naturalift,  “ a remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  Aliatic  ar.d  African  elephants  in  the  ftruCIure  of 
the  molar  teeth.  Whether  thefe  inhabitants  of  fuch  difiant 
regions  will  ever  be  brought  to  copulate  together,  and 
whether  this  formation  be  univerfal  is  uncertain  ; but  it 
exiits  in  all  the  fpecimens  I have  fecn  or  heard  of,  arid  I 
know  no  example  of  molar  teeth  changed  in  fuch  a manner 
by  degeneration  (or  the  aClion  of  adventitious  caufes) 
therefore,  I conjecture  from  analogy,  that  thefe  elephants 
are  not  mere  varieties  but  truly  different  fpecies.  On  the 
other  hand,  I hold  the  ferret  (mufiela  furo)  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  pole-cat  (m.  putorius),  not  fo  much  becaufe 
they  produce  together,  but  becaufe  it  has  red  pupils,  and 
the  analogy  of  numerous  other  infiances  induces  me  to  re- 
gard all  the  mammalia,  which  are  defiitute  of  the  colour- 
ing  pigment  of  the  eye,  as  varieties  degenerated  from  their 
original  (locks. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  analogical  method  is  the  only 
one  that  we  can  adopt  for  folving  the  queftion  concerning  t.l*e 
varieties  of  the  human  fpecies ; v.  e mull  explain  the  bodily 
diverfities  of  man  upon  the  fame  principles,  as  thofe  of  alL 
other  domeilic  animals ; and  if  we  find  thefe  caufes  ade- 
quate to  the  folution  of  the  phenomena,  it  will  be  un- 
neceffary  to  refort  to  the  fuppofition  of  originally  different 
fpecies. 

A very  fuperficial  confideration  will  ffiew,  that  there  ia 
no'  point  of  difference  between  the  feveral  races  of  mankind, 
which  has  not  been  found  to  arife,  in  at  leaft  an  equal  degree, 
among  other  animals  as  a mere  variety,  from  the  ufual 
caufes  of  degeneration.  The  infiances  of  this  kind  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  domefticated  animals,  as  they  are  expofed 
to  all  thofe  caufes  which  can  produce  fuch  effects ; by  living 
with  man  they  lead  an  artificial  and  unnatural  kind  of  life, 
and  are  taken  with  him  into  climates  and  fituations,  and  ex- 
pofed to  various  other  circumftanccs  altogether  different 
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from  their  original  deftinatiori ; hence  they  run  into  numer- 
ous varieties  of  colour,  form,  fize,  &c.  which,  when  they 
are  eftabliftied  as  permanent  breeds,  would  be  confidered  by 
a perfon  uninformed  on  thefe  fubje&s,  to  be  originally  dif- 
ferent fpecies.  Wild  animals,  on  the  contrary,  remaining 
conftantly  in  the  ftate  for  which  they  were  originally  framed, 
retain  permanently  their  firft  chara&er.  Man,  the  inha- 
bitant of  every  climate  and  foil,  partaking  of  every  kind  of 
food,  and  of  every  variety  in  mode  of  life,  muft  be  expofed 
Hill  more  than  any  animal  to  the  caufes  of  degeneration. 

Differences  of  Colour — The  various  colours  of  the  flcin 
form  very  conftant  hereditary  chara&ers,  mod  clearly  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  both  parents  in  the  hybrid  offspring  of 
different  varieties,  having  a clofe  and  nearly  uniform  relation 
to  that  of  the  hair  and  iris,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  ; and  for  all  thefe  reafons  at- 
trading  molt  immediately  the  attention  of  a curfory  ob- 
ferver. 

The  feat  of  this  colour  is  in  a thin  mucous  ftratum,  in- 
terpofed  between  the  cuticle,  or  dead  furface  of  the  body, 
and  the  true  flcin,  and  called  rete  mucofum  or  Malpighii. 
The  native  reddifli  white  of  the  real  flcin  appears  through 
this,  which  is  very  thin  and  almoft  colourlefs,  in  the  white 
races  of  mankind.  But  in  the  darker  varieties  the  rete  mu- 
cofum is  much  thicker,  and  contains  throughout  its  fub- 
ftance  a black  pigment ; while  the  cuticle  and  cutis  deviate 
but  little  from  the  colour  which  they  have  in  fair  perfons. 
See  Integuments. 

The  different  varieties  of  mankind  exhibit  every  poflible 
fhade  between  the  fnowy  whitenefs  of  the  Albino  or  of  the 
moft  delicate  European  female  and  the  jet  black  of  the 
Negro.  Although  none  of  thefe  gradations  obtain  fo  uni- 
verfally,  as  to  be  found  in  all  the  individuals  of  any  parti- 
cular nation,  nor  are  fo  peculiar  to  one  race,  as  not  to 
occur  occafionally  in  other  widely  different  ones,  the  na- 
tional varieties  of  colour  may  be  referred  on  the  whole, 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  to  the  five  following  principal 
claffes  : 

I.  White,  to  which  rednefs  of  the  cheeks  is  almoft 
wholly  confined,  being  obferved  at  leaft  very  rarely,  if  at 
all,  in  the  other  varieties.  This  obtains  in  moft  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  in  the  weflern  Afiatics,  as  the  Turks, 
Georgians,  Circaflians,  Mingrelians,  Armenians,  Perfians, 
& c.  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

Confidcrable  variety,  however,  will  be  found  to  exift  in 
the  colour  known  by  the  general  epithet  white.  That  fin- 
gular  race  of  men,  the  Albinos,  poffefs  a milk-white  or 
red  flcin  and  yellowifh-white  hair,  with  red  eyes.  In  the 
natural  hiftory  of  our  fpecies  they  have  not  met  with  much 
better  treatment  than  the  poor  Negroes  ; for  fome  have 
doubted  whether  they,  as  well  as  the  latter,  belonged  to 
the  fame  fpecies  with  us.  The  Negroes  were  thought  to 
be  too  black,  the  Albinos  too  white.  Their  flcin  has  an 
unnatural  whitenefs,  often  feeming  to  approach  to  a flight 
degree  of  lepra,  and  the  hair  of  all  parts  of  the  body  Im 
the  fame  character.  The  latter  has  not  the  fnowy  white- 
nefs of  old  age,  nor  the  elegant  light  yellow  or  flaxen  ap- 
pearance of  the,fair-haired  in  our  climates  (blondins,  Fr.) 
but  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  appearance  of  cream  ; 
neither  is  the  colour,  of  the  flcin  like  that  of  the  European, 
but  it  approaches  to  that  of.  milk,  or  of  a white  horfe. 
The  eye  is  deprived  of  its  colouring  matter ; and  hence  the 
iris  is  of  a pale  rofe  colour,  and  the  pupil  intenfely  red,  in 
confequence  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  numerous  veffels, 
which  almoft  entirely  make  up  the  fubftance  of  thofe  parts. 
Thus,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  body,  as  well  that  of 
the  flcin  (rete  mucofumj,  and  hair,  as  that  of  the  eye, 
(pigmentum  nigrum,  or  more  properly  fufcum).is  deficient. 


Thefe  affe&ions  of  the  flcin  and  eye  are  always  concomitant. 
This  peculiarity  always  exifts  from  the  time  of  birth  ; it 
never  changes  afterwards,  and  it  is  fometimes  hereditary. 
The  notion,  that  Albinos  are  incapable  of  propagation,  is 
completely  unfounded.  They  are  in  truth  not  numerous 
enough  for  them  to  breed  together,  and  thus  produce  a 
permanent  variety  ; but  there  are  fcattered  inftances  to  ftiew, 
that  they  can  beget  and  conceive.  A white  negrefs  bore  a 
perfedt  negro  to  a negro  father  ; and  another  produced  with 
an  European  father  three  true  Mulattoes,  but  with  light 
hair.  Blumenbach  Beytrage  zur  Naturgefchichte,  p.  125. 
See  Albinos,  Eye,  under  the  deicription  of  the  Iris , and 
Integuments. 

This  variety  was  firft  obferved  in  the  African,  as  the 
great  difference  of  colour  would  render  the  variation  more 
ftriking : and  hence  the  individuals  were  termed  Leucas- 
thiopea  or  white  negroes  ; their  peculiar  conftitution,  for  the 
deviation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
may  be  conveniently  termed,  after  fome  modern  authors, 
Leucoethiopia.  From  their  avoiding  the  light,  the  Dutch 
gave  them  (in  the  ifland  of  Java)  the  contemptuous  appella- 
tion of  Kakkerlakken  (infefts  Ihunning  the  light) ; the  Spa- 
niards called  them  Albinos,  and  the  French  Blafards.  So 
far  is  this  variety  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Negro,  or  even 
to  the  torrid  zone,  that  there  is  no  race  of  men,  nor  any  part 
of  the  globe,  in  which  it  may  not  occur.  Blumenbach  has 
feen  iixteen  examples  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
he  refers  to  authors  who  have  feen  k in  Denmark,  England, 
Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  Hungary  ; in  Arabia,  on  thecoaft  of  Malabar,  in  Mada- 
gafcar,  among  the  Caffres  and  Negroes,  (as  well  thofe 
born  in  Africa,  as  the  defendants  of  the  individuals  con- 
veyed to  America)  ; in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  and  Brazil ; 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  of  the  Pacific.  De 
Gen.  Hum.  Variet.  fedf.  iii.  § 78. 

There  is  another  defcription  of  men  with  a very  white 
flcin,  and  often  a rofy  tint,  particularly  in  the  face,  with 
yellow  (flaxen)  or  red  hair,  and  generally  blue  or  whitifli 
eyes  (iris).  The  Germans,  and  nations  defcended  from 
them,  are  of  this  kind. 

Laftly.  There  is  a moft  extenfive  race,  including  nearly 
all  the  nations  enumerated  in  the  firft  divifion,  with  the 
flcin,  although  white,  poffefiing  more  or  lefs  of  a brown 
tint,  with  black  hair  and  d'ark  eyes. 

2.  Yellow  or  olive  (gilvus  feu  buxeus,  a middle  tint  be- 
tween that  of  wheat  and  the  boiled  quince  or  dried  lemon 
peel),  which  charafterifes  the  Mongolian  tribes,  ufually 
called,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  great  part  of  Afia, 
Tartars  (Tatars.) 

3.  Red  or  copper  colour  (bronze,  Fr.  an  ob  feu  re  orange, 
or  rufty  iron  colour,  not  unlike  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon 
tree)  almoft  confined  to  the  Americans. 

4.  Tawny  or  brown  (badius,  bafane,  Fr.  a middle  tint 
between  that  of  frefti  mahogany  and  cloves  or  chefnuts), 
which  belongs  to  the  Malays,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  fea  iflands. 

y Black,  in  various  (hades  from  the  footy  colour  or 
tawny  black,  to  that  of  pitch,  or  jet  black.  This  is  well 
known  to  prevail  very  extenfively  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  : it  is  found  alfo  in  other  very  different  and  diftant 
varieties  of  the  hum^n  race,  mingled  with  the  national 
colour,  as  in  the  natives  of  Brazil,  California,  India,  and 
fome  South  fea  iflands,  as  New  Holland  andrNew  Guinea. 
The  New  Caledonians  conftitute  an  infenfible  tranfition, 
with  the  chefnut  coloured  iflanc(ers  of  Tongataboo,  from 
the  tawny  or  brown  Otaheitans  to  the  black  New  Hol- 
landers. 

Intermediate  Shades. — In  deferibing  thefe  varieties,  we  fix 
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on  the  mod  flrongly  marked  tints,  between  which  there  is 
every  conceivable  intermediate  (hade  of  colour.  The  oppo- 
fite  extremes  run  into  each  other  by  the  niceft  and  mod  de- 
licate gradations,  in  every  other  particular  in  which  the 
human  fpecies  differs.  This  forms  no  flight  objeftion  to  the 
hypothefis  of  different  fpecies  : for,  on  that  fuppofition,  we 
cannot  define  the  number  of  fpecies,  nor  can  we  point  out 
the  boundaries  that  divide  them  ; whereas,  in  animals  moll 
refembling  each  other,  the  different  fpecies  are  preferved 
pure  and  unmixed.  Neither  does  the  colour,  which  ^ve  de- 
fcribe  in  general  terms  as  belonging  to  any  particular  race, 
prevail  fo  univerfally  in  all  the  individuals  of  that  race  as  to 
conftitute  an  invariable  character,  as  we  Ihould  expe£t,  if  it 
arofe  from  fuch  an  uniform  caufe  as  an  original  fpecific  dif- 
ference : its  varieties,  on  the  contrary,  point  out  the  adlion 
of  other  circumftances.  Thus,  although  the  red  colour  is 
very  prevalent  on  the  American  continent,  travellers  have 
obferved  fair  tribes  in  feveral  parts  : as  Bouguer,  in  Peru  ; 
Cook,  at  Nootka  Sound ; Humboldt,  near  the  fources  of 
the  Orinoco  ; and  Weld,  near  the  United  States.  The  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand  vary  from  a deepifh  black  to  an  olive 
or  yellowilh  tinge.  In  the  Friendly  Iflands,  they  are  of  a 
complexion  deeper  than  the  copper-brown  ; but  feveral  of 
both  fexes  are  of  the  olive  colour,  and  fome  of  the  women 
* are  much  fairer. 

Various  Colours  of  S Inimals . — The  domeffic  animals  ex- 
hibit varieties  entirely  analogous  to  thofe  which  we  have  juft 
enumerated  ; a fa6t  fo  familiarly  known,  with  refpett  to  the 
(heep,  pig,  horfe,  and  cow,  that  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to 
fupport  the  affertion  by  any  details.  The  leucaethiopic  con- 
llitution,  too,  occurs  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft  : it  has  been  obferved  (not  to  mention  the  well-known 
examples  of  the  rabbit,  ferret,  moufe,  and  horfe)  in  the 
monkey,  fquirrel,  rat,  hamfter,  guinea-pig,  mole,  opoffum, 
martin,  weafel,  and  roe.  The  crow,  black-bird,  canary 
bird,  partridge,  common  fowl,  and  peacock,  are  fometimes 
the  fubjedts  of  it ; but  it  has  never  been  feen  in  any  cold- 
blooded animal.  Blumenbach,  1.  c. 

Colour  and  Denominations  of  the  mixed  Breeds. — When  two 
varieties  copulate  together,  the  offspring  refembles  neither 
parent  wholly,  but  partakes  of  the  form  and  other  peculi- 
arities of  both.  This  cannot  with  propriety  be  termed 
hybrid  generation  ; as  authors  apply  that  expreflion  to  the 
produce  of  the  copulation  of  different  fpecies,  as  of  the 
horfe  and  afs,  the  canary  bird  and  gold-finch,  See.  » In  this 
fenfe,  hybrids  are  never  produced  in  the  human  fpecies. 
We  read,  indeed,  various  inftances  of  this  unnatural  com-" 
merce,  either  where  men,  from  depraved  paflious,  folitary 
life,  or  miftaken  notions  of  fandtity,  have  been  connected  with 
animals:  fee  J.  Warton,  in  a note  on  Theocr.  Idyll.  1. 
88.  p.  19.  “ Audivi  ex  dodto  quodam  amico,  qui  per  Si- 
cilian! infulam  iter  faciens,  ibidem  cum  vetera  monumenta, 
turn  populi  mores  accuratius  inveftigaverat,  inter  confefiionis 
artieulos  a Siculis  caprariis  apud  montes  vitam  folitariam  de- 
gentibus,  etiamnum  per  'facerdotes  proprios  rite  foleri 
exigi  an  rem  cum  hircis  fuis  habuerint and  M.  Baum- 
gar'.en,  Peregrinatio  in  iEgyptum,  Arabiam,  &c.  p.  75. 
“ Ibi  vidimus  fandlum  unum  Saracenicum,  inter  arenarum 
cumulos  ita  ut  ex  utero  matris  prodiit,  nudum  fedentem. 
Audivimus  fan&um  ilium,  quern  eo  loco  vidimus,  publicitus 
apprime  commcndari ; eum  effe  hominem  fandtum,  divinum, 
ac  integritate  prsecipuum,  eo  quod  nec  feminarum  unquam 
effet  nec  puewum,  fed  tantummodo  afellarum  concubitor 
atque  mularum  or  with  the  view  of  deriving  benefit  when 
ill,  as  Pallas  ftates ; “ Perfas  ifehiade  laborantes  onagras 
inire,”  Neucn  Nordifchen  Beytragen,  P.  2.  p.  38:  or, 
where  women,  from  lull  or  religious  motives,  have  folicited 


the  embraces  of  male  animals,  Stcller  of  the  Kamtfchatkan 
Women,  in  Befchreibung  von  Kamtfchatka,  p.  289 ; and 
the  Mendefian  women  with  the  facred  goat,  D’Hancarville 
Recherches  fur  l’Origine  des  Arts  de  la  Grece,  tom.  i. 
p.  320.  The  laws  of  various  countries,  ton,  have  direfted 
that  the  fruit  of  fuch  intercourfe  Ihould  be  burned,  or  other- 
^ wife  deftroyed.  Yet  there  is  no  inftance,  related  by  wit* 
neffes  worthy  of  credit,  or  with  circumftances  fufficient  to 
authenticate  it,  of  any  offspring  being  produced.  We  only 
fpeak  of  fuch  hybrids  as  refult  from  the  union  of  different 
varieties,  as  of  the  green  and  wrhite  canary  birds ; which 
unions  have  a moff  remarkable  effhdl  on  the  progeny,  and 
are  employed  with  wonderful  advantage  in  improving  the 
breeds  of  the  domeftic  animals,  particularly  the  horfe  and 
iheep. 

Children,  produced  from  the  copulation  of  different  races, 
exhibit  in  their  colour  the  middle  between  the  twro  tints  of 
their  parents.  From  a refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  America  have  enriched  their  lan- 
guage with  terms  for  the  fineft  fliades,  which  refult  from  the 
degeneration  of  the  primitive  colour. 

In  the  firft  generation,  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and 
Negroes  are  called  Mulattos.  The  word  Creole  (Criollo) 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  this,  even  by  good 
writers ; but  that  name  (originally  applied  by  the  firft 
Negroes,  conveyed  to  America  in  the  fixteenth  century,  to 
their  children  born  in  that  country,  and  borrowed  by  the 
Spaniards  from  them  to  denote  their  own  offspring  in  the 
New  World ; Garcilaffo  del  Origen  de  los  Incas)  belongs 
properly  to  the  children  of  European  parents  born  in  the 
Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  The  offspring  of  Europeans  and 
Indians  are  called  Meftizos ; of  Europeans  and  Americans, 
Meftizos,  alfo  Meftindi,  Metifi,  and  Mamelucki ; of  Ne- 
groes and  Americans,  Zambos  or  Sambos,  alfo  Mulattos, 
Lobos,  Curibocas,  and  Kabuglos. 

“ The  defendants  of  Negroes  and  Indian  women  bear  at 
Mexico,  Lima,  and  even  at  the  Havannah,  the  ftrange  name 
of  Chino,  Chinefe.  On  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  and,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  laws,  even  in  New  Spain,  they  are  called 
Zambos.  This  laft  denomination  is  now  principally  limited 
to  the  defendants  of  a Negro  and  a female  Mulatto,  or  a 
Neg>*o  and  a Chinefe  female.”  Humboldt’s  political  Effay 
on  New  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

All  the  above  enumerated  defc riptions  of  perfons  have  the 
middle  countenance  and  colour,  formed  by  the  union  of 
thofe  of  both  parents ; the  latter  is  more  or  lefs  brown  or 
tawny,  with  hardly  any  vifible  rednefs  of  the  cheek.  The 
hair  of  the  Mulattos  is  curled  ; in  the  other  inftances  lfraight, 
and  almoft  invariably  black  : the  iris  is  dark.  “ A Mef- 
tizo,”  fays  Humboldt,  “ is  in  colour  almoft  a pure  white  ; 
and  his  fkin  is  of  a particular  tranfparency.  The  fmall 
beard,  and  fmall  hands  and  feet,  and  a certain  obliquity  of 
the  eyes,  are  more  frequent  indications  of  the  mixture  of 
Indian  blood,  than  the  nature  of  the  hair.”  Ibid. 

In  the  fecond  generation,  two  Mulattos  produce  Caf 
quos ; Europeans  and  Mulattos,  Tercerons,  called  by  fome 
authors  Quarterons,  Morifcos,  and  even  Meftizos.  The 
hair  and  countenance  of  thefe  refemble  the  European  : the 
Ikin  has  a very  flight  browm  tint,  and  the  cheeks  are  red. 
The  fc rotum  is  blackifli  in  the  male,  and  the  labia  pudendi 
rather  purple  in  the  female. 

Negroes  with  Mulattos  produce  Griffos  (Zambos  de 
Mulata,  or  Cabros)  ; an  European  and  Indian  Meftize, 
Caftiffos.  “ If  a Meftiza  marry  a white  man,  the  fecond 
generation  differs  hardly  in  any  thing  from  the  European  . 
race.”  (Humboldt,  ibid.)  From  an  European  and  Ame- 
rican 
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rican  Meftizo  come  Quarterons  (Quatralvi  or  Caflifli)  ; from 
an  American  and  a Meftizo,  Trelalvos;  from  an  American 
and  Mulatto,  Meftizos ; from  an  European  and  Zambo, 
Mulattos  ; from  an  American  and  Zambo,  Zambaigos.  The 
offspring  of  the  Zambos  are  llyled  in  dcrifion  by  the 
Spaniards  Cholos  ; that  of  a Negro  and  Zamba  is  called 
Zambo  prieto  (black  Zambol. 

In  the  third  generation,  Europeans  and  Tercerons  pro- 
duce Quaterons  or  Quarterons  (Ochavons,  OCtavons,  or 
Alvinos!,  which,  according  to  the  molt  acute  obfervers, 
retain  no  traces  of  their  African  original ; a Mulatto  and 
Terceron  produce  a Saltatra ; an  European  and  Caftiffo,  a 
Poftiffo  ; an  European  and  American  Quarteron  of  the  fe- 
cond  generation,  an  OClavon  ; a Quarteron  and  American 
Meftizo  of  the  firlt  generation,  a Covota ; a GrifFo  and  a 
Zambo  of  the  firlt  generation,  a Givero  ; a Zanbaigo  and 
Mulatto,  a Cambujo. 

Some  carry  the  genealogy  of  thefe  hybrid  races  into  the 
fifth  generation,  and  call  the  children  of  Europeans  and 

Parents. 

White  and  Black, 

White  and  Mulatto, 

Black  and  Mulatto, 

White  and  Terceron, 

Black  and  Terceron, 

White  and  Quarteron, 

Black  and  Quarteron, 

The  two  latter  are  refpeCtively  reputed  white  and  black  ; 
the  former  are  white  by  law,  and  confequently  free  in  our 
Weft  India  iflands.  They  are  not  diftinguilhable  from  pure 
whites  in  complexion,  features,  or  hair. 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  that  principle,  by  which  the  pro- 
perties of  the  offspring  depend  on  thofe  of  the  parents,  we 
have  the  power  of  changing  one  fpecies  into  another  by  re- 
peated intermixture.  If  the  offspring  of  a white  woman 
and  a black  be  matched  with  a black  man,  and  this  procefs 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  form  of  the  original  mo- 
ther is  entirely  loft,  and  that  of  the  father  fubftituted ; or, 
■vice  verfd : and  the  fame  may  be  done  with  plants. 

Exceptions  to  the  Law  concerning  the  Colour  of  the  mired 
Breeds. — Although  the  children  generally  partake  of  the 
character  of  both  parents,  they  forretimes  refemble  one 
only  ; and  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  influence  of  the  other  is  often 
obferved  in  the  fecond  or  third  generation.  We  fee  children 
like  their  grandfires,  and  unlike  the  father  and  mother. 

“ Fit  quoque,  ut  interdum  ii miles  exiftere  avorum 
Poflint,  et  referant  proavorum  ftepe  figuras. 
******** 

Inde  Venus  varias  producit  forte  figuras, 

Maj  irumque  refert  voltus,  vocefque,  comafque.” 

Eucretius,  lib.  ii. 

Thus,  a white  Negrefs  (Albinefs)  married  an  Engliftiman, 
and  brought  forth  three  true  Mulattos,  but  with  light  hair. 
(Blumenbach,  Beytrage,  p.  125.)  The  offspring  of  a black 
and  white  may  be  either  black  or  white,  inftead  of  being 
mixed  ; and  in  fome  rare  cafes  it  has  been  fpotted. 

A black  man  married  a white  woman  in  York,  who  in 
due  courfe  of  time  had  a child  that  was  entirely  black,  and 
very  much  like  the  father  both  in  colour  and  features,  with- 
out the  leaft  participation  of  the  features  or  colour  of  the 
mother.  A black  man  married  a white  woman  in  London, 
who  afterwards  had  a daughter  as  fair  as  any  one  born  of 
white  parents,  and  like  the  mother  in  features  ; but  her 
jjght  buttock  and  thigh  were  as  black  as  the  fltin  of  the 


Quarterons,  Quinterons  (or  Puchuelas) ; which  name  is  alfo 
given  to  thofe  born  of  Europeans  and  American  OCtavons: 
but  it  is  not  credible  that  any  trace  of  mixed  origin  can  re- 
main in  this  cafe,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  the  molt 
refpeCtable  eye-witneffes  concerning  the  third  generation; 
that  in  colour  and  habit  of  body  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed 
from  their  European  progenitors. 

In  countries  with  a mixed  population,  governed  by 
whites,  the  families  reputed  to  have  the  leaft.  mixture  of 
black  blood  are  naturally  the  moft  honoured,  in  America, 
the  greater  or  lefs  vvhitenefs  of  the  fkin  decides  the  rank 
which  an  individual  occupies  in  fociety.  When  a common 
man  difputes  with  one  of  his  fuperiors,  he  is  frequently 
heard  to  fay,  “ Do  you  think  me  not  fo  white  as  yourfelf  ?” 
It  becomes,  confequently,  a very  interefting  bulinefs  for 
the  public  vanity  to  ellimate  accurately  the  fractions  of 
European  blood  which  belong  to  the  different  calls.  The 
proportions  are  reprefented  below,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples fanttioned  by  ufage. 

Offspring.  Degree  of  Mixture. 

i white  i black. 

£ white  f black, 
x black  x white. 
f white  j black. 
f black  j white, 
white  black, 
black  A-  white. 

father.  A Negro  woman  had  3 white  daughter  by  a man 
of  her  own  race  : white  children  had  been  frequently  born 
in  his  family,  and  his  own  father  was  one  of  thefe  ; hut  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother  were  black.  Parlous  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lv. 

A Negrefs  had  twins  by  an  Engliftiman : the  one  was 
perfectly  black,  with  (hort,  woolly,  curled  hair ; the  other 
was  white,  with  long  hair.  White  on  the  regular  Grada- 
tion, p.  122. 

Production  of  Varieties. — It  is  a general  law,  that  animals 
produce  tkeir  like  ; and  thus  fpecies  and  races  preferve  uni- 
formity of  character.  But  this  refemblance  between  children 
and  their  parents  is  not  conftant : the  former,  under  certain 
circumftances,  differ  from  the  latter ; and  thus  we  have 
perfons  in  each  race,  with  characters  approaching  to  thofe 
of  the  other  races.  In  European  countries,  fcattered  in- 
fiances  of  individuals,  with  Ikins  nearly  as  dark  as  thofe  of 
-the  Mongols  or  South  fea  iflanders,  are  not  unfrequent. 
Forfter,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  faw  a man  with  fair 
ikin  and  red  hair  in  an  ifiaud,  where  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral are  nearly  black.  Among  the  Otaheiteans,  who  are 
defeended  from  the  Malay  race,  light  complexions  and  flaxen 
hair  are  not  very  uncommon  ; and  red-haired  individuals  have 
been  obferved  in  moft  of  the  dark  coloured  nations,  as  the 
Wotiaks,  Efquimaux,  iflanders  of  New  Guinea  and  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Negroes.  (Blumenbach,  p.  169.)  Again, 
the  origin  of  Albinos,  particularly  in  the  black  nations,  is 
a remarkable  example  of  native  variety  of  colour. 

Inftances  analogous  to  thefe  are  of  daily  occurrence  among 
animals,  as  in  the  produ&ion  of  black  iheep,  cats,  horfes, 
foxes,  & c.  White  Iheep  produce  black  lambs  ; and  grey 
rabbits  may  bring  forth  either  white  (leucaDthiopic)  or  black 
ones.  Two  common  peacocks  produced  fourteen  young : 
two  of  them  were  white,  and  the  reft  refembled  their  pa- 
rents. (Buffon,  vol.  xii.  p.  286,  note.)  Leucaethiopic 
animals  are  conftantly  produced  from  thofe  of  the  ordinary 
characters. 

The  native  varieties,  thus  produced,  are  propagated  by 

geueratioo, 


Mulatto, 

Terceron, 

Griffo  or  Zambo, 

Quarteron, 

Quarteron, 

Quinteron, 

Quinteron, 
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generation,  and  become  eflablifhed  as  permanent  breeds,  if 
individuals  with  thefe  new  characters  conftantly  intermix. 
Thus,  the  leucsethiopic  conftitution  has  become  fixed  in  the 
white  rabbit  and  ferret ; and  thus,  before  our  eyes,  as  great 
a deviation  from  the  common  (lock  has  been  formed,  as  any 
in  the  human  race.  Black  rams  are  always  rejedted  in 
breeding,  becaufe  they  would  transfer  this  colour  to  their 
progeny.  In  many  parts  of  England,  all  the  cattle  are 
•of  one  colour:  this  arifes  from  the  long-eftablifhed  cuf- 
tom  of  flaughtering  all  the  calves  which  have  not  the  defired 
tint.  (Prichard  de  Horn.  Variet.  p.  32.)  We  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  that  if  the  fame  plan  were  adopted  with 
the  human  fubjedl,  that  is,  if  perfons  marked  by  certain  na- 
tive peculiarities  were  united,  their  offspring  again  matched 
with  fimilar  individuals,  and  this  conftantly  repeated,  that 
any  native  variety  might  be  fixed  as  a permanent  breed. 
Human  Albinos  are  fo  few,  that  this  cannot  be  effe&ed  ; 
and  hence  we  have  no  race  like  the  ferret  or  white  rab- 
bit. Travellers  indeed  report,  that  tribes  of  Albinos  are 
found  in  Java,  where  they  are  called  Kakkerlakken  (Cha- 
crelas)  ; in  Ceylon,  (Bedas) ; and  in  the  lfthmus  of  Darien. 
(See  Buffon,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.  344.  419.)  The  ftatement 
concerning  the  latter  is  the  moll  circumllantial,  and  poffeffes 
the  ftrongeft  appearance  of  authenticity  : but  none  of  thofe, 
who  fpeak  of  thefe  white  Indians,  law  more  than  one  or 
two  of  them ; and  we  believe  that  fubfequent  reports  have 
by  no  means  corroborated  the  notion  that  whole  nations  of 
fuch  people  exift.  Hence  we  are  to  regard  leucosthiopia  as 
having  occurred  only  in  fcattered  inftances  in  the  human 
fubjeft,  and  as  having  been  very  rarely  tranfmitted  by 
generation,  becaufe  the  individuals  are  not  numerous  enough 
for  them  to  breed  together. 

The  difpofition  to  change  is  exhaufted  in  one  generation, 
and  the  characters  of  the  original  ftock  return,  unlefs  the 
variety  is  kept  up  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  ; that  is, 
when  Albinos  intermix  with  the  common  race,  the  off- 
fpring  refembles  the  latter.  A white  Negrefs  brought 
forth  to  a Negro  a perfeftly  black  fon.  (Blumenbach, 
Beytrage,  p.  125.)  And  the  fame  circumftance  is  feen  in 
vegetables  : the  variegated  holly  can  only  be  preferved  as  a 
variety  by  grafting  ; when  we  attempt  to  propagate  it  by 
feed,  it  returns  to  the  common  green  holly. 

In  confidering  this  as  an  explanation  of  the  varieties  of 
colour,  an  objection  will  probably  occur ; that  we  do  not, 
in  point  of  fadt,  fee  Negroes  or  Americans  produced  among 
the  white  races,  nor  Europeans  among  the  former.  If  it 
were  necefTary  to  our  theory  to  prove  that  fuch  varieties  do 
occur,  we  Ihould  deem  it  untenable  : but  the  Negro  and  the 
European  are  thb  two  extremes  of  a very  long  gradation  ; 
between  them  are  almoft  innumerable  intermediate  ftages, 
which  differ  from  each  other  no  more  than  the  individuals, 
occafionally  produced  in  every  race,  differ  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  race. 

Spotted  Individuals.  — Examples  occur  of  individuals 
fpotted  with  different  colours ; but  they  are  by  no  means 
lo  common  as  thofe  of  fpotted  animals.  See,  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  the  variations  in  the  formation  of  the  Jkin,  in  the  article 
Monster. 

Other  Properties  of  the  Skin. — The  (kin  differs  in  fome 
other  properties  belides  its  colour.  Travellers  have  de- 
feribed  it  as  remarkably  foft  and  fmooth,  and  as  it  were 
filky,  in  the  Carib,  Negro,  Otaheitean,  and  Turk.  It  fe- 
•cretes  a matter  of  peculiar  odour  in  fome  races.  “ The 
Peruvian  Indians,”  fays  Humboldt,  “ who,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  diftinguifh  the  different  races  by  their  quick 
fenfe  of  fmell,  have  formed  three  words  to  exprefs  the 
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odour,  of  the  European,  the  Indian  American,  and  the 
Negro  : they  call  the  firft  pezuna,  the  fecond  pofco,  and  the 
third  graio.”  Humboldt,  p.  245. 

The  hair,  as  it  grows  and  is  nourifhed  from  the  common 
integuments,  js  connedted  with  them  in  many  points  by  a clofe 
kind  of  fympathy.  Hence  the  fpotted  Africans  have  white 
hairs  growing  out  of  a white  patch  on  the  head.  The  four 
laft  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  the  co- 
lours of  men,  have  black  hair  ; and  in  the  firft,  or  the  white, 
every  gradation  from  the  fair  to  the  dark,  is  accompanied 
by  correfpondent  alterations  in  the  hair.  This  is  true,  not 
only  of  nations,  but  alfo  of  individuals  in  the  white  races. 
A light  complexion  and  thin  (kin  are  accompanied  with  red  or 
fair  hair ; a dark  one,  and  thick  fkin,  with  black  hair,  al- 
moft  invariably,  even  in  individuals  of  the  fame  family ; a 
difference,  which,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  fome 
writers,  would  be  a fufficient  ground  for  claffing  them  in  dif- 
ferent fpecies.  The  other  properties  of  the  hair  vary,,  as 
well  as  its  colour  ; and  thefe  changes  may  be  brought  under 
the  four  following  varieties  : 

1.  Browni(h,  deviating  into  red  on  one  fide  and  black  on 
the  other  ; this  is  copious,  foft,  and  long,  and  (lightly  un- 
dulated. It  obtains  in  mod  of  the  temperate  climates  of 
Europe,  and  formeily  attracted  particular  notice  in  the  an- 
cient Germans.  The  thin  and  white  (kinned  Albino  has  the 
fofteft  and  fined  hair,  of  a white  colour  : in  the  Germanic 
race  it  is  alfo  very  foft ; and  red  hair  is  ufually  found  in  con- 
junction with  a thin  and  foft  (kin.  The  Celtic  and  Slavo- 
nic races,  which  make  up  the  chief  population  of  Europe, 
and  the  eaftern  Afiatics  and  northern  Africans  have  generally, 
with  a rather  thicker  and  darker  (kin,  ftronger,  black,  or 
darkifti  brown,  and  often  more  or  lefs  curling  hair. 

2.  Black,  ftrong,  ftraight,  and  thin  ; occurring  in  the 
Mongolian  and  American  races. 

3.  Black,  fofter,  denfe,  copious  and  curled;  obfervable 
in  mod  of  the  South  Sea  iflanders. 

4.  Black,  and  crifp,  fo  as  generally  to  be  called  woolly  ; 
common  to  all  the  Ethiopians. 

The  analogy,  on  which  the  covering  of  the  Africans  has 
thus  been  called  wool,  is  quite  a loofe  one,  and  goes  n& 
further  than  a (light  refemblance  in  appearance.  The  fila- 
ment in  wool  is  rough  on  its  furface,  in  the  hair  it  is  fmooth  : 
the  latter  is  of  uniform  thicknefs  throughout,  or  rather  flen- 
derer  towards  the  point,  while  the  former  is  unequal  in  fize, 
and  rather  larger  towards  its  end.  The  wool  is  detached  al- 
together, while  the  hairs  fall  off  feparately. 1 In  none  of 
thefe  characters  does  the  hair  of  the  African  agree  with 
wool. 

The  above  divifion,  although  fufficient  for  general  pur- 
pofes,  is  not  uniformly  true.  For  the  woolly  hair  is  not 
confined  entirely  to  the  Ethiopians,  nor  is  the  black  colour 
invariably  found  in  all  the  three  lad  varieties.  Some  tribes 
of  Africans  have  long  hair,  (Bruce  of  the  Gallas)  and  other 
red  coloured  people,  as  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  ifland, 
have  it  ftrongly  curled.  The  New  Hollanders  form  fo  com- 
plete a medium  between  the  woolly  haired  African,  and  the 
copious  curling  hair  of  the  other  South  Sea  iflanders,  that 
we  are  completely  puzzled  how  to  clafs  them.  Individual 
inftances  of  red  hair  occur  in  all  the  three  laft  varieties. 

The  foft  white  hair  of  the  Albino  may  be  produced  in 
any  race  of  mankind  ; and  is  mod  widely  different  from  the 
black  hair  of  the  dark  varieties. 

The  animal  kingdom  furnifhes  us  with  numerous  parallel 
inftances  of  varieties  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  black  (heep,  black  and  white  horl'es, 
&c.  The  (heep  exhibit  every  kind  of  covering,  from  the 
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delicate  fleeces  of  Thibet  or  Spain,  to  the  coarfc  arid  rough 
hair  which  takes  the  place  of  wool  in  many  warm  coun- 
tries. 

The  briftles  of  the  pig  are  fo  foft  in  fome  kinds,  as  in 
Normandy,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  ordinary  inllruments.  The  wild  pig  has  a foft 
curling  hair  interpofed  between  its  briftles,  which  is  en- 
tirely loft  in  the  domefticated  animal. 

Sheep,  rabbits  and  cats  in  Angora,  a fmall  diftrift  of  Afia 
Minor,  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and  foftnefs,  as  well 
as  fnowy  whitenefs  of  their  coverings. 

The  fheep  of  fome  of  the  Tatar  tribes  have  hairs  mixed 
with  the  wool : fuch  a mixture  is  obferved  even  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  breed  is  neglefted  ; and  it  occurs  in  the  Ar- 
gali, the  fuppofed  wild  origin  of  our  flocks.  In  thefe  cafes, 
if  the  animals  with  the  belt  fleeces  are  feleCted  to  breed  from, 
and  this  rule  be  obferved  conftantly,  the  wool  would  be  gra- 
dually improved,  and  the  hairs  difappear  ; or  vice  verfu,  the 
lheep  would  become  entirely  hairy. 

A child  born  in  Yorkfhire  of  European  parents,  had  the 
woolly  hair  ; and  this  is  not  the  only  example.  Prichard  de 
Generis  Hum.  Variet.  p.  26. 

It  muft  appear  very  clearly,  from  thefe  analogies,  that  the 
differences  of  the  hair  will  not  warrant  us  in  eftablilhing 
diftin&  fpecies  of  men. 

Together  with  the  differences  of  the  hair  we  may  mention 
thofe  of  the  beard.  This  growth  is  fmall  in  quantity,  and 
thin  in  many  tribes  of  the  Mongolian,  African  and  Ameri- 
can races.  “ One  of  the  moft  general  chara&ers  of  the  ugly 
nations,”  fays  Meiners,  “ is  either  an  entire  want  of  beard, 
or  a very  thin  one,  developed  at  a later  period  than  ufual : 
on  the  contrary,  a copious  beard  has  always  been  the  pride 
of  the  haudfoine  races.  Dark  coloured  nations,  with  ftrong 
beards,  are  not  much  more  numerous  than  individuals  of 
handfome  people  with  a weak  growth.”  Grundrifs,  p.  98. 

Unfounded  reports  have  been  generally  received  of  its  en- 
tire abfetice  in  the  Americans,  and  this  circumftance  lias  been 
reprefented  as  a charafteriftic  peculiarity  of  the  race.  The 
concurring  teftimonies  of  all  accurate  modern  travellers 
prove  clearly  that  the  Americans  have  naturally  beards  ; that 
it  is  a very  general  cuftom  with  them,  as  it  has  been  with 
feveral  Mongolian  and  Malay  tribes,  carefully  to  eradicate 
this  excrefcence  ; but  that  various  hordes  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent  preferve  it  as  other  men  do.  Gmelin 
found  this  pra&ice  in  Afia.  “ It  is  not  eafy  to  find  a Tun- 
goofe,  nor  any  man  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  a beard. 
For  they  extradft  the  hairs  as  loon  as  they  appear,  and  repeat 
this  procefs  until  at  laft  no  more  are  formed.”  ( Reife  durch 
Sibirien,  t.  2.  p.  125.)  The  fame  circumftance  is  reported 
of  the  Sumatrans  by  Marfden  ; of  the  Mindanao  iflanders 
by  Forreft  ; of  the  Pelew  iflanders  by  Wilfon  ; the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Guinea  by  Carteret ; and. thofe  of  Navigators 
ifles,  by  Bougainville.  From  a cloud  of  unanimous  teftimo- 
nies concerning  the  Americans,  we  extract  the  following  ftate- 
ment  of  Cook  refpeding  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound : 

Some  have  no  beards  at  all,  and  others  only  a thin  one  on 
the  point  of  the  chin.  This  does  not  arife  from  an  original 
deficiency  of  hair  in  thofe  parts,  but  from  their  plucking  it 
out  by  the  roots  : for  thofe,  who  do  not  deftroy  it,  have  not 
only  coniiderable  beards  on  every  part  of  the  chin,  but  alfo 
whifleers,  or  muftachios,  running  from  the  upper  lip  to  the 
lower  jaw  obliquely  downwards.”  (Laft  Voyage,  v.  2. 
p.  240.)  The  teltimony  of  Humboldt  concerning  the 
South  Americans  is  to  the  fame  effeft  : “ The  Mexicans, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Aztec  and  Otomite  races,  have  more 
beard  than  I ever  faw  in  any  other  Indians  of  South  Ame- 


rica. Almoft  all  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  wear  fmall  muftachios.” — “ I can  affirm  that  the  In- 
dians, who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  of  South  America,  have 
generally  fome  beard  ; and  that  this  beard  increafes  when, 
they  (have  themfelves.’’ — “ Mr.  de  Galeano,  in  the  account 
of  the  laft  Spanilh  expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in- 
forms us  that  there  are  many  old  men  among  the  Patagonians 
with  beards,  though  they  are  fliort,  and  by  no  means  bufliy.” 
(Political  Effay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  v.  1. 
p.  147.)  The  exiftence  of  a beard,  and  the  habit  of  extir- 
pating it,  are  mentioned  of  the  Greenlanders,  by  Cranz, 
Gefchichte  von  Gronland  ; by  Charlevoix  of  the  Elkimaux, 
Nouvelle  France,  iii.  p.  179;  by  Olderidorp  of  the  Caribs, 
Gefchichte  der  Million  auf  den  Karaibifchen  Infeln  ; p.  22  : 
By  Wafer  of  the  Americans  at  Panama,  Ifthmus  of  Ame- 
rica, p.  106  ; by  Bougainville  of  the  Patagonians,  Voyage 
autour  du  Monde  ; and  by  Parkinfon,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  voyage  v.  1.  Commerfon  fpeaks  of  tie 
whifleers  of  the  Patagonians,  Journal  Encyclop.  1772. 

Colour  of  the  Iris. — We  have  juft  explained  how  the  hair 
is  connected  with  the  (kin  : that  a fimilar  connexion  in  point 
of  colour  exifts  between  the  latter  organ  and  the  eyes,  was 
noticed  by  Ariftotle,  who  obferved  that  white  perfons  have 
blue  eyes,  and  black  ones  black.  Thus,  in  Germany, 
Blumenbach  lays  that  newly-born  children  have  genendlv 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  that  both  grow  gradually  d..rk 
together  in  individuals  who  become  dark.  Again,  the  pig- 
mentum  of  the  eye  lofes  much  of  its  colour  in  proportion  ns 
the  hair  grows  grey  in  the  old  fubjedl.  With  their  peculiar 
hair  and  (kin,  the  Albinos  have  an  entire  deficiency  of  the 
pigment,  and  confequently  a pale  red  iris.  Thofe  animals 
only  which  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  (kin  and  hair,  have  dif- 
ferently coloured  irides  ; and  this  is  true,  not  only  of  men 
and  horfes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  die  ancients,  but 
of  other  animals,  particularly  in  the  domefticated  date. 
Morcover,  the  iris  is  often  .variegated  in  animals  which  have 
a fpotted  (kin.  This  has  been  noticed  in  dogs  (Comment. 
Inftit.  Bonon.  t.iii.  p.  281.).  Blumenbach  has  obferved 
fomething  of  it  in  horfes  and  (beep,  but  more  particularly  in 
rabbits : the  grey,  or  thofe  which  have  the  native  colour  of  their 
wild  ftate,  have  dark  irides ; the  fpotted  have  them  marked 
with  different  colours  ; and  the  white,  like  other  Leucsethio- 
pic  animals,  have  them  of  a pale  rofe  colour. 

The  three  principal  colours  of  the  human  eye  were  well 
laid  down  by  Ariftotle  ; viz.  1,  blue,  palling,  in  its.lighter 
tints,  to  what  we  call  grey  ; 2,  an  obfeure  orange,  which 
he  calls  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  the  goat  (Gall.  Yeux  de 
Chevre  :)  it  is  a kind  of  middle  tint,  between  blue  and  orange, 
and  fometimes  ' remarkably  green  in  men  with  red  hair  and 
freckled  (lei n ; and  3,  blackilh  brown. 

Thefe  may  all  occur  in  different  individuals  of  the  fame 
race  ; and  again,  they  are  fometimes  confined  to  the  different 
tribes  of  the  fame  country,  within  the  boundaries  of  a few 
degrees.  Tints  Linnaeus  deferibes  in  Sweden  the  Goth- 
lander  with  light  hair  and  greyifli-blue  eyes ; the  Fin  with 
yellow  hair  and  bt;ovvn  iris;  and  the  Laplander  with  black 
hair  and  iris.  Blue  eyes,  as  well  as  yellow  hair  (rutilte  lat. 
denoting  the  refcmblance  to  gold,  whence  anricomi  Batavi, 
Silius : Gr. ) were  formerly  fet  down  among  the 

characters  of  the  Germans  (cserulei  oculi,  r.utilae  comse, 
Tacitus)  ; and  the  fame  combi  nation  is  met  with  in  Matter- 
ed inftances,  in  the  moft  remote  nations.  The  iris  of  the 
negro  is  the  moft  intenfely  black,  fo  that  very  clofe  in- 
i'pe&ion  is  neceffary,  in  living  individuals,  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  the  pupil. 

Differences  of  Form. — The  exiftence  of  great  variations  in 
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the  conformation  and  proportions  of  the  body  in  all  animals, 
and  particularly  of  the  features  of  the  human  countenance, 
fubjeft,  however,  to  certain  fixed  rules  as  to  the  general 
model,  accords  entirely  with  what  we  obferve  throughout  all 
nature. 

“ Praeterea  genus1  humanum,  mutaeque  natantes 
Squammigerum  pecudes,  et  laeta  armenta,  ferasque, 

Et  variae  volucres  ; laetantia  quae  loca  aquarum 
Concelebrant,  circum  ripas,  fontefque,  lacufque ; 

Et  quae  pervolgant  nemora  avia  pervolitantes  ; 

Horum  unum  quodvis  generatim  fumerc  perge  : 

Invenies  tamen  inter  fe  didare  figuris. 

Nec  ratione  alia  proles  cognofcere  matrem, 

Nec  mater  pofiit  prolem  ; quod  poffe  videmus, 

Nec  minus  atque  homines  inter  fe  nota  cluere.” 

National  Features. — Although  it  is  a common  and  very 
jud  obfervation,  that  two  individuals  are  hardly  to  be  met 
with  poffeffingexadlly  the  fame  features,  yet  there  is  general- 
ly a certain  call  of  countenance  common  to  the  particular 
races  of  men,  and  often  to  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
countries.  The  five  following  varieties  are  eftablilhed  by 
Blumenbach,  after  a careful  comparifon  of  numerous  draw- 
ings, and  of  the  various  races  themfelves,  in  fituations,  where 
commerce  attracts  them  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as  at 
London  and  Amderdam. 

1.  An  oval  and  draight  face,  with  the  different  parts 
moderately  di  Hindi  from  each  other  : forehead  rather  flat- 
tened, nofe  narrow,  and  (lightly  aquiline,  or  at  lead  with  the 
dorfum  fomewhat  convex  ; no  prominence  of  the  cheek- 
bones ; finall  mouth,  with  lips  (lightly  turned  out,  parti- 
cularly the  lower  one  ; a full  and  rounded  chin. 

This  is  the  kind  of  countenance  which  accords  mod  with 
our  ideas  of  beauty  : it  may  be  confidered  as  a middle,  de- 
parting into  two  extremes,  exadlly  oppofed  to  each  other; 
of  which  one  confilts  in  a lateral  expanfion  of  the  face,  and 
the  other  in  its  being  extended  downwards.  Each  of  thefe 
includes  two  varieties,  which  are  mod  readily  diltinguiflied 
by  a profile  view  ; one,  in  which  the  nofe  and  other  parts 
run  together,  and  the  other,  in  which  they  are  more  promi- 
nent and  feparate. 

2.  Broad  and  flattened  face,  with  the  parts  (lightly  dif- 
tinguifned,  and  as  it  were  running  together  : the  fpace  be- 
tween the  eyes  flat  and  very  broad  ; flat  nofe,  rounded  pro- 
jedling  cheeks  ; narrow  and  linear  aperture  of  the  eye-lids 
extending  towards  the  temples  (Yeux  brides,  Fr. ) chin 
(lightly  prominent. 

This  is  the  face  of  the  Mongolian  tribes;  commonly 
called  in  Englilh  the  Tartar  face,  from  the  confufion  of  the 
Tartars  (Tatars)  with  the  Monguls. 

3.  Face  broad,  but  not  flat  and  deprefled,  with  prominent 
cheek-bones,  and  the  parts,  when  viewed  in  profile,  as  it 
were,  more  deeply  and  dillindlly  carved  out.  Short  forehead ; 
eyes  deeply  feated  ; nofe  flattifh,  but  prominent.  Such  is 
the  countenance  of  moil  of  the  Americans. 

4.  Narrow  face,  projecling  towards  its  lower  part ; arched 
forehead;  eyes  prominent  (a  fleur  de  tele) ; a thick  nofe,  con- 
fufed  on  cither  fide  with  the  projecting  checks  (nez  epate)  ; 
the  lips,  particularly  the  upper  one,  very  thick  ; the  jaws 
prominent;  and  the  chin  retracted.  This  is  the  countenance 
of  the  Negro — the  Guinea  face. 

5.  The  face  not  fo  narrow  as  in  the  preceding,  rather  pro- 
jecting downwards,  with  the  different  parts  in  a fide-view, 
rifing  more  freely  and  dillindliy.  The  nofe  rather  full  and 
broad,  and  thicker  towards  its  apex  (bottlc-nofed).  The 
mouth  large.  This  is  the  face  of  the  Malays,  particularly 
of  the  South  Sea  iflanders.  Excellent  reprefentations  of 


celebra'ted  individuals  of  thefe  five  varieties  may  be  feen  in 
Blumenbach’s  Abbildungen  Naturhiftorifcher  Gegenftande, 
part  i.  ; alfo,  in  his  Beytrage  zur  Naturgefchichte. 

Intermediate  Gradations  and  V arieties  in  the  different  Races. — 
In  this  refpedl,  as  in  colour,  the  different  charaClers  run  into 
each  other  by  the  moll  gentle  gradations  ; fo  that,  although 
any  two  extremes,  when  contrafted,  appear  (Irikingly  dif- 
ferent, they  are  connedled  by  numerous  intermediate  and  very 
flightly  differing  (hades  ; and  no  formation  is  exhibited  fo 
conllantly  in  all  the  individuals  of  one  race,  as  not  to  admit 
of  numerous  exceptions. 

In  the  Africans. — We  fee,  indeed,  an  atlonifliing  difference, 
when  we  place  an  ugly  Negro  (for  there  are  fuch  as  well  as 
ugly  Europeans),  againff  a fpecirr.en  of  the  Grecian  ideal 
model ; but,  when  we  trace  the  intermediate  gradations,  this 
(triking  diverfity  vanifhes.  “ Of  the  Negroes  of  both  fexes,” 
fays  Blumenbach,  “ whom  I have  attentively  examined,  in  very 
confiderable  number,  as  well  as  in  the  portraits  and  profiles  of 
others,  and  in  the  numerous  Negro  crania,  which  I poffefs,  or 
have  feen,  there  are  not  two  completely  refembling  each  other 
in  their  formation  ; they  pafs,  by  infeniible  gradations,  into  the 
forms  of  the  other  races,  and  approach  to  the  other  varieties 
even  in  their  mod  pleafing  modifications.  A Creole,  whom 
I faw  at  Yverdun,  born  of  parents  from  Congo,  and  brought 
from  St.  Domingo  by  the  chevalier  Treytorrens,  had  a coun- 
tenance, of  which  no  part,  not  even  the  nofe,  and  rather 
flrongly  marked  lips,  were  very  (triking,  much  lefs  dif- 
pleafmg  : the  fame  features,  with  an  European  complexion, 
would  certainly  have  been  generally  agreeable.”  (Beytrage 
zur.  Naturgefchichte,  p.  89.)  The  tedimony  of  Le  Maire, 
in  his  journey  to  Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  to  the  fame  effedt  ; 
that  there  are  Negreifes,  except  in  colour,  as  handfome  as 
European  women.  V aidant  fays  of  the  Caffre  women,  that, 
fetting  afide  the  prejudice  which  operates  againll  their  colour, 
many  might  be  accounted  handfome,  even  in  an  European 
country.  The  accurate  Adanfon  confirms  this  datement,  in 
his  defeription  of  the  Senegambians.  “ Les  femmes  font  a 
peu  pres  de  la  taille  des  hommes,  egalement  bien  faites.  Leur 
form  ell  d’une  fineffe  et  d'une  douceur  extreme.  Elies  ont 
les  yeux  noirs,  bien  fendus,  la  bouche  et  les  levres  petites,  et 
les  traits  du  vifage,  bien  proportionnes.  II  s’en  trouve  plu- 
fieurs  d'une  beaute  parfaite.  Elies  ont  beaucoup  de  vivacite, 
et  fur  tout  un  air  aife  de  liberte  qui  fait  plaiiir.”  (Hilt. 
Nat.  du  Senegal,  p.  22.)  The  Jaloffs,  according  to  Mungo 
Park,  have  not  the  protuberant  lip,  nor  flat  nofe  of  the 
African  countenance.  We  have  alfo  the  tefiimonv  of  an- 
other traveller,  concerning  this  tribe,  to  the  fame  effedl : the 
Jaloffs,  according  to  Moore,  have  handfome  features,  and 
neither  broad  nofes  nor  thick  lips.  (Zimmermann  Geogra- 
phifehe  Gefchichte,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  99  ) Pigafetta  dates, 
that  the  Congo  Negroes  have  not  the  thick  lips  of  the 
Nubians,  and  that,  except  in  colour,  they  are  very  like  the 
Portuguefe.  (Relazione  del  Reame  di  Congo,  Roma,  p.  12.) 
Dampier,  in  his  account  of  Natal,  deferibes  the  natives  as 
having  curled  hair,  but  a long  face,  well-proportioned  nofe, 
and  agreeable  countenance.  The  fix  Negro  crania  engraved 
in  the  two  fird  decades  of  Blumenbach,  exhibit  very  clearly 
this  diverfity  of  charadler  in  the  African  race  ; and  prove, 
mod  unequivocally,  that  the  variety  among  individuals  is 
certainly  not  lefs,  but  greater  than  the  difference  between 
fome  of  them  and  many  Europeans.  See  Decas  Craniorum, 
p.  22,  and  Decas  Altera,  p.  13. 

In  the  Americans. — The  fame  obfervations  hold  good  of' 
the  American  race.  The  moil  accurate  obfervers  treat  with 
contempt  the  hyperbolical  affer'ion  of  fome,  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World  have  one  and  the  fame  counte- 
nance, fo  that  he  who  has  feen  one  may  fay  that  he  has  feen 
X x 2 all. 


all.  tc  Rido  fra  me  ftefTo,”  fays  Molina,  “ quando  leggo  in 
certi  fcrittori  moderni  riputati  diligenti  odervatori,  che  tutti 
gli  Americani  hanno  ui>  medefimo  afpetto,  e che  quando  fe 
ne  abbia  veduto  uno,  fi  pofle  dire  di  avergli  veduti  tutti. 
Codefti  autori  fi  lafciarono  troppo  fedurre  da  certe  vaghe 
apparenze  di  fomiglianza  procedenti  per  lo  piu  dal  colorito, 
le  quail  fvanifcono  toflo  che  fi  confrontano  gV  individui  di 
una  nazione  con  quelli  dell’  altra.  Un  Chilefe  non  fi  dif- 
ferenzia  meno  null’  afpetto  da  un  Peruviano,  che  un  Ita- 
liano  da  un  Tedefco.  Io  ho  veduto  pur  dei  Paraguaii, 
de’Cujani,  e dei  Magellanici,  i quali  tutti  hanno  dei  linea- 
menti  peculiari,  die  li  diltinguono  notabilmente  gli  uni 
dagli  altri.”  (Storia  Naturale  del  Chili,  p.  336.  We 
have  further  unexceptionable  teflimony  to  prove  that  the 
fame  variety  of  countenance  is  found  in  the  Americans 
as  in  other  races ; although  generally  the  countenance 
follows  the  model  above  defcribed.  In  South  America  only 
we  have  the  Caaiguas  with  flat  nofes,  obferved  by  Nic.  del 
Techo  ; the  neighbouring  Abipons,  of  whom  many  indivi- 
duals have  aquiline  nofes,  by  Martin  Dobrizhoffer ; the 
Peruvians  with  narrow  and  aquiline  nofe  by  Ulloa ; the 
Chilefe  with  rather  a broad  nofe  by  Molina  ; and  the  iflanders 
of  Tcr-a  del  Fuego  with  a very  depreffed  one  by  G.  Forfler. 
The  truth  of  this  reprefentation  is  mofl  fully  attefted  by 
Humboldt,  whofe  accuracy  and  extenfive  opportunities 
entitle  his  obfervations  to  the  mofl  implicit  deference.  “In 
the  faithful  portrait,  which  an  excellent  obferver,  Mr.  Vol- 
ney,  has  drawn  of  the  Canada  Indians,  we  undoubtedly 
recognife  the  tribes  fcattered  in  the  meadows  of  the  Rio 
Apure  and  the  Carony.  The  fame  ftile  of  feature  exifts, 
no  doubt,  in  both  Americas  ; but  thofe  Europeans  who 
have  failed  on  the  great  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazons,  and 
have  had  occafion  to  fee  a great  number  of  tribes  afl'embled 
under  the  monaflical  hierarchy  in  the  millions,  mull  have 
obferved  that  the  American  race  contains  nations,  whofe 
features  differ  as  effentially  from  one  another,  as  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  the  race  of  Caucafus,  the  Circaffians,  Moors, 
and  Perfiaus,  differ  from  one  another.  The  tall  form  of  the 
Patagonians  is  again  found  by  us,  as  it  were,  among  the 
Caribs,  who  dwell  in  the  plains  from  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  to  the  fources  of  the  Rio  Blanco.  What  a dif- 
ference between  the  figure,  phyfiognomy  and  phyfical  con- 
ilitution  of  thefe  Caribs,  who  ought  to  be  accounted  one  of 
the  molt  robull  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  degenerate  Zambos,  formerly 
called  Caribs  of  the  ifland  St.  Vincent,  and  the  fquat  bodies 
of  the  Chayma  Indians  of  the  province  of  Cumana  ! What 
a difference  of  form  between  the  Indians  of  Tlafcala  and 
the  Lipans  and  the  Chichimeos  of  the  northern  part  of 
Mexico.”  Political  Effay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
v.  i.  p.  142. 

In  the  South  Sea  IJlanders. — An  analogous  variety  has  been 
noticed  in  the  features  of  the  Friendly  iflanders  : “ their  fea- 
tures are  very  various ; infomuch,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
to  fix  on  any  general  likenefs  by  which  to  characterize  them, 
unlefs  it  be  a fulnefs  at  the  point  of  the  nofe,  which  is  very 
common.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  met  with  hundreds 
of  truly  European  faces,  and  many  genuine  Roman  nofes 
amongft  them.”  Cook’s  Lafl  Voyage,  v.  i.  p.  380. 

In  Europeans. — Again,  particular  individuals  in  Europe 
often  have  the  countenance  exadlly  refembling  the  Negro,  or 
Mongol  face. 

Differences  in  the  Shull. — The  form  of  the-  cranium  in  the 
different  varieties  of  man  has  been  defcribed  in  the  article 
Cranium  ; in  which  the  caufes  of  the  di  verities  of  its 
figure  are  alfo  confidered.  We  have  one  or  two  additional 
remarks  to  make,  particularly  concerning  the  Negro.  “ The 


bony  apparatus,”  fays  Soemmerring,  “ concerned  in  maftica- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  face  containing  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  are,  whether  confidered  generally  or  particularly, 
ftronger,  thicker,  and  more  advantageoufly  difpofed  for  this 
flrength  in  the  Negro,  than  in  the  race  where  more  extenfive 
ufe  of  experience  and  reafon,  and  greater  cultivation  fupply 
the  place  of  what  is  deficient  in  animal  flrength.  Should  we 
take  the  bones  of  the  face  in  the  Negro,  as  a balls,  and  add 
to  them  a cranium,  according  to  the  proportions  obferved  in 
European  heads,  the  fpace  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the 
organ  of  thinking  would  exceed  the  fize  that  it  has  in  us. 
Von  der  korperl.  Verfchiedenheit,  $ 12.  The  ridge  that 
bounds  the  origin  of  the  temporal  mufcle  is  more  prominent, 
and  rifes  much  higher  on  the  fide  of  the  head  in  the  Negro, 
than  in  the  European  ; confequently,  the  mufcle  is  confider- 
ably  larger,  and  the  bony  arch  furrounding  it  (the  zygoma), 
is  larger,  llronger,  and  more  capacious.  (Ibid.  $ 16  and 
17.)  Both  openings  of  the  nofe  are  more  ample,  and  the 
cavity  itfelf  confiderably  more  capacious  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean. The  thin  convoluted  plates  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are 
larger,  and  confequently  increafe  the  extent  of  the  pituitary 
membrane  : the  cribriform  plate  is  remarkably  large.  Thefe 
circumftances  of  anatomical  llrufture  are  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Negro  ; Soemmerring  finds  the  nafal  cavity  in 
the  cranium  of  a North  American  favage  flill  more  ample 
than  in  mofl  Negroes.  (Ibid.  21  and  22.)  The  inflances 
related  of  the  fmenefs  of  fmell  in  thefe  people,  fuch  as  their 
being  able  to  diftinguifh  Europeans  from  Negroes  and  Ame- 
ricans, & c.  correfpond  to  what  we  obferve  in  their  organs. 

“ The  nerves,”  fays  this  anatomiil,  “ connected  with  the 
bafis  of  the  brain,  appear  to  me,  in  comparifon  with  an 
European  brain  of  the  fame  fize,  to  be,  in  proportion,  rather 
larger  ; at  leaft  the  olfaftory,  the  fifth,  and  the  facial  nerves, 
are  remarkably  large,  as  we  might  have  expected,  from  the 
greater  fize  of  the  nofe  and  face.”  § 56. 

The  relation  between  the  cranium  and  face  is  bed  feen  in  a 
vertical  fection  carried  from  before  backwards  : the  area  of 
the  face,  independently  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  about  one-fourth 
of  the  cranium  in  the  European  : in  the  Negro,  the  cranium 
remaining  the  fame,  the  face  increafes  by  about  one-fifth. 
The  proportion  dill  increafes  in  the  ourang-outang  : in  the 
fapajous,  the  mandrils,  and  mod  of  the  carnivora,  the  face 
and  cranium  are  about  equal. 

The  ofla  nafi  of  the  Negro,  indead  of  forming  the  bridge- 
like convexity  which  we  fee  in  the  European,  are  nearly 
flat,  and  run  - together  into  an  acute  angle  above,  which 
makes  them  very  much  refemble  the  fingle  triangular  nafal 
bone  of  the  ape.  But  in  one  cranium  they  exactly  refemble 
the  European.  Ibid.  $ 19. 

The  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  are  alfo  confidered 
in  the  article  Cranium. 

Suppofed  Caufes  of  Difference  of  Features  : Climate. — That 
the  national  differences  of  features  owe  their  origin  to  climate, 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  philofophers  ; and  fome  have 
even  attempted  to  fheiv  how  the  effedl  is  produced.  “ Fn 
effet,”  fays  Volney,  “j’obferve  que  la  figure  des  Negres 
reprefente  precifement  cet  etat  de  contraction  que  prend 
notre  vifage,  lorfqu’il  ell  frappe  par  la  lumiere  et  line  forte 
reverberation  de  chaleur.  Alors  le  fourcil  fe  ferme  ; la 
pomme  des  joues  s’eleve ; la  paupiere  fe  ferre  ; la  bouche 
fait  la  moue.  Cette  contradlion,  qui  a lieu  perpetuellement 
dans  le  pay  nud  et  chaud  des  Negres,  n’a-t-elle  pas  du 
devenir  le  caradlere  propre  de  leur  figure  ?”  Volney,  Vov. 
en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  t.  i.  p.  74.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
thefe  (peculations  that  the  mod  oppofite  kinds  of  features 
occur  under  fimilar  climates  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  there  are  races  with  flattened  countenances,  as  well 
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Us  with  prominent  ones  in  hot  countries.  Thefe  caufes,  too, 
could  only  a(Fe<ft  the  foft  parts:  a negro  might  “ faire  la 
moue”  to  eternity,  without  altering  the  whole  bony  corn- 
pages  of  his  head.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  is  fo  fanciful, 
that  it  hardly  deferves  lerious  attention.  If  there  were  any 
foundation  for  the  fuppofition,  we  might  expe£t  Mr.  Vol- 
ncy’s  countrymen,  from  their  well-known  habit  of  drug- 
ging the  (boulders,  to  have  become  long  ago  the  higheft 
fhouldered  race  in  the  world. 

/Artificial  Preffure. — The  cuflom  cf  carrying  the  children 
on  the  back  has  been  referred  to  by  others,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  flat  nofe  of  the  Negro  : in  the  violent  motions  re- 
quired for  their  hard  labour,  as  in  beating  or  pounding  the 
millet,  See.  the  face  of  the  young  one  is  faid  to  be  conftantly 
beating  againft  the  back  of  the  mother.  The  teftimonies 
concerning  the  employment  of  prelTure,  with  a view  to  flatten 
the  nofe,  are  fo  numerous  and  refpedlable,  that  wre  cannot 
refufe  to  believe  that  it  is  attempted.  (See  Blumenbach, 
d ; Varietate,  p.  193  ) But  two  reafons  prevent  us  from 
aferibing  any  efficacy  to  thefe  praftices  in  producing  the 
national  varieties  of  the  cranium.  The  diverfities  extend  fo 
generally  through  the  whole  bony  fabric  of  the  head,  and 
are  obfervable  in  fo  many  parts,  where  external  preffure 
could  have  no  influence,  not  to  mention  that  they  confift,  in 
many  inllances,  of  formations  juft  the  reverfe  of  what  pref- 
fure would  effeft,  that  we  muft  aferibe  them  to  native  variety. 
This  determination  is  confirmed  by  the  difeoverv,  that  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Negro  cranium  exift  in  the  foetus. 
The  refearches  of  Blumenbach,  Camper,  Soemmerring,  Lud- 
wig, and  Loder,  have  proved  this  fail  concerning  Negro 
feetufes  of  various  ages,  in  whom  they  find  the  fame  promi- 
nence of  the  jaws,  flat  nofe,  &c.  as  in  the  adult.  (Soemmer- 
ring von  der  korperl.  Verfchiedenheit,  $ 4.  Ludwig 
Grundrifs  der  Naturgefchichte  der  Menfchen  Species, 
p.  121.1  The  children  of  Negro  parents  in  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, and  other  fituations,  where  there  are  opportunities  of 
knowing  that  no  means  are  ufed  to  flatten  the  nofe,  refemble, 
in  all  refpefts,  thofe  born  in  Africa.  Thefe  arguments  re- 
ceive a further  confirmation  from  three  of  the  crania  engraved 
by  Blumenbach,  of  a Jewifh  girl,  five  years  old,  a Mongo- 
lian child,  a year  and  a half,  and  a newly  born  Negro,  in 
.which  the  characters  of  the  Caucafian,  Mongolian,  and 
Ethiopian  varieties  are  as  ftrongly  reprefented  as  in  the  heads 
of  adults.  Decas  tertia,  tab.  28 — 30.  p.  14. 

In  the  form  and  proportions  of  other  parts,  there  are 
rot  fewer  differences  than  in  the  compofition  of  the  fea- 
tures. 

Differences  in  the  Form  and  Proportions  of  other  Parts. — 
Connection  of  the  Head  and  Trunk ■ — In  confequence  of  the 
foramen  magnum  being  placed  further  back  in  the  head  in 
the  Negro  than  in  the  European  (fee  Cranium),  and  of 
the  head  of  the  former  being  confequently  placed  further 
forwards  on  the  vertebral  column,  the  occiput  projects  lefs 
behind  the  fpine.  Hence,  a line  drawn  from  the  occiput 
along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  nearly  ftraight  in  the  Negro, 
but  it  dips  in  confiderably  under  the  head  in  the  European ; 
as  if  a part  of  the  cranium  had  been  diced  off  in  the  former. 
The  fame  circum dance  may  be  obferved  in  a much  more 
ltriking  degree  in  the  Simiae. 

Body  and  Limbs. — The  body  is  large,  fquare,  and  robuft  ; 
the  extremities  thick,  (hort,  and  nervous ; and  the  fhoulders 
high  in  the  Monguls.  They  are  well  deferibed  in  a letter 
inlerted  in  the  Hiltoria  Major  of  Matthew  Paris,  London, 
1&66,  p.  530,  under  the  name  of  Tartars  (Tatars).  “ Ha- 
bent  autem  Tartari  peCtora  dura  et  robufta,  facies  macras 
ct  pallidas,  fcapulas  rigidas  et  ereClas,  nafos  diftortos  et 


breves,  menta  proeminentia  et  acuta,  fuperiorem  mandi- 
bulam  humilem  et  profundam,  dentes  longos  et  raros,  pal- 
pebras  a crinibus  ufque  ad  nafum  pretenfas,  oculos  incon- 
flantes  et  nigros,  afpeftus  obliquos  et  torvos,  extremitates 
oftofas  et  nervofas,  crura  quoque  groflTa,  fed  tibias  breviores, 
ftatura  tamen  nobis  aequales  ; quod  enim  in  tibiis  deficit,  in 
fuperiori  corpore  compenfatur.” 

In  the  negro  the  body  is  more  Bender,  particularly  about 
the  loins  and  pelvis.  .The  dimenlions  of  the  latter  cavity 
are  actually  fmaller  than  in  the  European  : in  the  fkeleton 
of  a negro,  twenty  years  old, 


The  great  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is 

The  lmall  

In  a negro  boy  of  1 4,  the  great  diameter  is 

lmall • 

In  an  European  of  16,  the  great 
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In  an  old  European,  inferior  in  ftature  to 
the  negro  of  20  years,  l he  great 
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Camper  found  that  the  great  diameter  (from  one  os  inno- 
minatum  to  the  other)  was  to  the  fmaller  (from  the  facrum 
to  the  fymphvfis  pubis) 


In  the  negro  as 
In  the  European  as 


39  to  27^ 
41  27 


yet  the  ftature  of  the  negro  exceeded  confiderably  that  of 
the  European.  In  another  European  the  proportions  were 
as  44  to  28.  (See  Soemmering  fiber  die  korperliche  Verf- 
chiedenheit, p.  33.)  Not  only  is  the  cavity  fmaller,  but  the 
bones  compofing  it  are  fienderer  : and  the  circumftance  has 
been  noticed  by  travellers  and  others. 

The  fame  flendernefs  of  the  trunk  may  be  obferved  in 
fome  of  the  Indians : it  is  at  leaft  apparent  in  the  Lafcars, 
who  come  to  this  country  with  the  Eaft  India  flfips.  Their 
legs  are  long. 

Proportionate  Length  of  the  Arm  and  Fore-arm. — The  limbs 
are  fmaller  in  the  negro,  and  fome  differences  are  obfervable 
in  particular  parts.  “ I meafured,”  fays  Mr.  White,  “ the 
arms  of  about  fifty  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  born 
in  very  different  climates,  and  found  the  lower  arm  longer 
than  in  Europeans,  in  proportion  to  the  upper  arm,  and  to 
the  height  of  the  body.  The  firft  negro  on  the  lift  is  one  in 
the  Lunatic  hofpital  at  Liverpool ; his  fore-arm  meafures 
iaf  inches,  and  his  ftature  is  only  5 feet  io~  inches.  I 
have  meafured  a great  number  of  white  people,  from  that 
fize  up  to  6,  feet  4A  inches,  and  among  them  one  who 
was  faid  to  have  the  longeft  arms  of  any  man  in  England, 
but  none  had  a fore -arm  equal  to  that  of  the  black 
lunatic.. 

“ I have  meafured  the  arms  of  a great  number  of  Eu- 
ropean fkeletons,  and  have  found  that  the  os  humeri,  or 
upper  arm,  exceeds  in  length  the  ulna,  which  is  the  longer 
bone  of  the  fore-arm  by  two  or  three  inches ; in  none  by 
lefs  than  two,  and  in  one  by  not  lefs  than  3*  inches.  In  my 
negro  fkeleton,  the  os  humeri  is  only  one  inch  and  one-eighth 
longer  than  the  ulna.  In  Dr.  Tyfon’s  Pigmy  (fimia  fatyrus), 
the  os  humeri  and  ulna  were  of  the  fame  length  ; and  in  my 
fkeleton  of  a common  monkey,  the  ulna  is  f of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  os  humeii.”  White,  on  the  Regular  Gra- 
dation, p 52,  et  feq. 

As  the  comparifon  juft  mentioned  leads  to  fome  intereft. 
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ing  refults,  we  fubjoin  a tabular  view  of  the  chief  parti-  and  thin,  the  legs  bowed,  the  knees  prominent,  the  toes 
culars.  turned  inwards.  Obf.  on  a Journey  round  the  World. 

Ears. — It  is  well  known  that  the  ears  ftand  off  farther 
from  the  head,  and  are  moveable  in  favages,  and  that 
the  appendix  is  enlarged  and  monftroufiy  elongated  by  va- 
rious artificial  means  in  many  tribes,  particularly  in  the  Ea(l 
Indies  and  the  Pacific.  Thefe  praftices  have  given  rife  to 
the  fables  of  fome  older  writers  concerning  the  enormous 
ears  of  certain  people. 

Mamma.  — Many  travellers  have  fpoken  of  the  prolix  and 
pendulous  mammae  of  the  females  of  certain  barbarous  tribes, 
particularly  in  Africa,  and  in  the  South  fea  iflands.  We 
cannot  help  fufpefting  that  many  of  thefe  narratives  are 
exaggerated  ; as,  for  example,  in  Hakluyt’s  Collection, 
vol.  ii.  p.  26,  where  it  is  faid,  that  “ divers  of  the  women 
have  fuch  exceeding  long  breafts,  that  fome  of  them  will 
lay  the  fame  upon  the  ground,  and  lie  down  by  them  i”  in 
Bruce’s  Travels,  where  he  fays,  that  they  ha”g  down  to  the 
knees  in  fome  of  the  Shangallas  ; or  in  Mentzelius,  Bef- 
chreibung  des  Vorgebiirges  der  guten  Hoffnung,  tom.  ii. 
p.  564,  who  fays,  that  purfes  are  made  in  great  numbers 
from  the  breafts  of  the  Hottentot  females,  and  fold  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  alfo  certain  that  this  con- 
formation is  nor  univerfal  in  the  tribes  alluded  to,  and  that 
many  negreffes,  who  may  be  feen  in  the  great  European 
' emporia,  as  well  as  numerous  females  in  the  ifles  of  the 
Legs  of  the  Negro,  and  other  Races. — The  ancients  noticed,  Great  Pacific  .{Forfter’s  Obfervations,  &c.),  have  very 
what  they  regarded  as  defedls  in  the  form  of  the  lower  beautifully  (haped  breafts,  and  that  it  exifts  alfo  in  feveral 
limbs  in  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and  Negro  Haves.  European  countries.  “ I faw,”  fays  Lithgow,  “ in  Irc- 
Soemmering  obferves,  that  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  directed  land’s  North  parts  women  travayling  the  way,  or  toyling  at 
outwards  from  the  knee,  fo  that  the  knees  appear  farther  home,  carry  their  infants  about  their  neckes,  and  laying  the 
apart,  and  the  feet  rather  bent  outwards  : he  found  the  dugges  over  their  Ihoulders,  would  give  fucke  to  the  babes 
fame  circumftance  in  numerous  living  negroes.  The  femur  behinde  ther  backes,  without  taking  them  in  their  armes  : 
and  tibia  are  ftated,  both  by  him  and  White  (who  has  given  fuch  kind  of  breafts,  me  thinketh,  were  very  fit  to  be 
a comparative  view  of  the  bones  of  the  negro  and  European  made  money-bags  for  Eaft  or  Weft  Indian  merchants,  being 
leg  and  foot,  pi.  1.),  to  be  more  convex  in  front  than  in  the  more  than  halfe  a yard  long,  and  as  well  wrought,  as  any 
European.  The  calves  of  the  leg  are  very  high,  fo  as  to  tanner,  in  the  like  charge,  could  ever  mollifie  fuch  leather.” 
encroach  upon  the  hams.  The  feet  and  hands,  but  parti-  ( Rare  Adventures  and  Painefulle  Peregrinations,  p.433.) 
cularly  the  former,  are  fiat;  the  os  calcis,  inftead  of  form-  An  unufually  large  fize  of  thefe  parts  has  been  obferved  in 
ing  an  arch,  is  continued  in  nearly  a ftraight  line  with  the  the  Morlachian  women,  by  Fortis,  (Viaggio  in  Dalmazia, 
other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad.  They  vol.  i.  p.  81  ;)  and  the  Greenland  women  are  faid  to  fuckle 
both  terminate  in  beautiful,  but  remarkably  long  fingers  and  their  children  at  their  back. 

toes,  which  in  that  refpedt  approach  to  thofe  of  the  mon-  Long  continued  fuckling,  and  the  habit  of  fuckling  the 
key ; and  they  all  pofleffed,  w'hat  is  not  common  among  children  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  feem  to  be  the  principal 
Europeans,  fefamoid  bones.  (Von  der  korperlichen  Verf-  caufes  of  this  ftate  of  the  mammae.  In  fome  inftances  arti- 
chiedenheit,  p.  39.)  Unfeemly  thicknefs  of  the  legs  is  ficial  means  of  elongation  have  been  employed  from  peculiar 
not  uncommon  among  the  negroes  ; and  the  feet  are  notions  of  beauty. 

marked  with  numerous  chinks  and  fiftures,  which,  as  they  A large  and  fwoln  ftate  of  the  breaft,  is  mentioned  by 
occur  principally  in  the  foies,  mull  probably  be  referred  to  Juvenal  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a well-known  fait.  “ In 
the  operation  of  the  burning  fands  on  the  epidermis.  In  Meroe  craflo  majorem  infante  papillam.”  The  Portuguefe 

the  foie  of  a perfectly  healthy  negro  leg,  Blumenbach  found  women,  of  modern  days,  are  faid  to  be  remarkable  in  the 

this  covering  “ mirum  in  modum  crafia,  rimofa,  et  in  multi-  fame  way;  while  the  breafts  are  fmall  in  the  Spaniards,  as 
fidas  lamellas  dehifcens.”  De  Gen.  Hum.  Var.  Nat.  p.  246,  in  the  latt  century  at  lead  they  took  pains  to  comprefs  them 
note  L in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a luxuriance. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Indians  of  the  peninfula  To  the  difgrace  of  London,  even  in  this  truly  pious  age 
and  the  New  Hollanders  have  long  and  (lender  limbs  ; that  Gf  focieties  for  fupprefiing  vice  and  diftributing  bibles,  a phi- 

the  Hottentots  have  meagre  bodies  and  fmall  limbs,  &c.  lofophic  foreigner  has  found  in  her  ftreets  a proof  of  the 

I he  crooked  legs  fo  common  among  the  Calmucks.  have  effedls  of  too  early  venereal  excitement  in  enlarging  the 
been  affigned  to  their  mode  of  treating  the  children,  and  the  breaft  ; and  has  commemorated  the  fadt  in  a clalfical  work, 
pradfice  of  riding,  to  which  they  are  accuftomed  from  their  which  mull  convey  the  fcandal  over  the  whole  learned  world, 
tendered  years.  Pallas  uber  die  Mongolifchen  Volkerfchaf-  u Lontraria  cura  ambitum  mammarum  augeri  pofte  nullum 
ten,  p.  98,  tom.  1.  dubium  eft  ; quantum  vero  prasterea  Venus  quoque  prsema- 

The  lower  limbs  are  very  ill  formed  in  the  inhabitants  of  tura  eo  conferre  poffit  memorabili  fane  exemplo  impuberes 
Terra  del  Fuego,  according  to  Forfter  : he  fays  that  they  et  nondum  adultse  puellae  mercenarias  docent  quae  Londi- 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  body  ; that  the  thighs  are  meagre  num,  prxfertim  ex  victnis  maxirne  fuburbiis,  confluunt,  et 
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quxflum  corpore  facientes  ingenti  numero  plateas  noftu  per- 
vagantur.”  De  Gen.  Hum.  Variet.  p.  239. 

Organs  of  Generation. — Negroes  are  particularly  famous 
for  their  organs  of  generation  : and  ipecimen9  preferved  in 
anatomical  cabinets  feem  to  judify  their  celebrity  for  the 
fize  of  thefe  parts ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  a 
general  charafter.  The  frxnum  preputii  does  not  exid  in 
many  of  them.  White,  p.  62. 

In  the  Hottentot  women,  and  in  fome  others,  the  nymphae 
are  faid  to  form  growths  of  confiderable  iize  (indaftyli- 
formes  appendiculas  abire)  ; but  the  former  are  more  cele- 
brated for  what  has  been  defcribed  as  a natural  covering  of 
fkin,  hanging  from  the  abdomen,  and  hiding  the  parts  of 
generation.  This,  with  other  arguments  of  equal  force,  is 
brought  forward  by  Voltaire,  to  prove  that  the  Hottentots 
are  not  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  Europeans.  (Lettres 
d’Amabed.)  Blumenbach,  who  received  from  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  feveral  views  of  thefe  parts,  drawn  from  the  life, 
informs  us  that  the  peculiarity  is  an  artificial  elongation  of 
the  labia  pudendi ; in  one  reprefeutation  they  are  65  inches 
long.  Le  Vaillant’s  teftimony  is  to  the  fameeffeft.  Voyage 
dans  l’lnter.  de  PAfrique,  p.  371.  See  Generation. 

Hands  and  Feet.  — Smallnefs  of  the  hands  and  feet  has  been 
mentioned  as  a character  of  fome  races,  as  the  Indians, 
Chinefe,  Kamtfchatkans,  Efkiinaux,  Peruvians,  New  Hol- 
landers, and  Hottentots.  “ It  has  been  obferved,”  fays 
Hodges,  “ of  the  arms  of  the  Hindoos  frequently  brought 
to  England,  that  the  gripe  of  the  fabre  is  too  fmall  for 
mod  European  hands.”  Travels  in  India,  p.  3. 

What  art  can  produce  in  this  way,  is  fhewn  by  the  feet 
of  the  Chinefe  women. 

Tranfmiffton  of  native  Characters  to  the  Children. — Peculiari- 
ties of  form,  like  thofe  of  colour,  are  tranfmitted  to  the 
offspring  ; and  this  principle  prevails  fo  generally,  that  even 
thofe  minute,  and  to  our  fenfes  entirely  imperceptible  differ- 
ences of  organization  or  vital  properties,  which  render  men 
difpofed  to  particular  difeafes,  are  conveyed  from  father  to 
fon  for  age  after  age.  Hence  we  fee  a general  refemblance 
in  perfons  of  the  fame  blood,  and  may  frequently  obferve 
a peculiar  feature  running  through  a whole  family.  The 
thick  lip  introduced  into  the  imperial  houfe  of  Audria  by 
the  marriage  of  Maximilian  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  is  vi- 
fible  in  their  defeendants  to  this  day.  In  imall  and  fe- 
cluded  communities,  where  marriages  take  place  within 
what  we  may  regard  only  as  a more  extenfive  family,  he- 
reditary varieties  are  blended,  and  produce  one  form,  which 
prevails  through  the  whole  circle.  The  operation  of  this 
principle  may  be  clearly  perceived  in  feveral  fmall  didrifts  : 
it  will  aft  with  more  efficacy,  and  confequently  be  more 
difcernible,  in  larger  colleftions  of  men,  where  differences 
of  manners,  religion,  and  language,  and  mutual  animofities, 
forbid  all  intermarriages  with  furrounding  people.  In  the 
eoUrfe  of  time  the  individual  peculiarities  are  loll,  and  a na- 
tural charafteriilic  countenance  or  form  is  edablilhed,  which, 
if  the  rellriftions  of  intercourfe  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  is 
condantly  more  and  more  llrengthened.  The  ancient  Ger- 
mans, according  to  the  defeription  of  Tacitus,  were  fuch  a 
people,  and  his  fiiort,  but  exprelllve  fketch  of  their  cha- 
rafter,  mod  aptly  confirms  the  preceding  view  : “ Ipfe 
eorum  opinionibus  accedo,  qui  Germaniae  populos  nullis  aliis 
aliarum  nationum  connubiis  infeftos,  propriam  Sc  finceram, 
et  tantum  fui  fimilem  gentem  exditiffe  arbitrantur.  Unde 
habitus  quoque  co'rporum,  quanquam  in  tanto  hominum  nu- 
mero, idem  omnibus  ; truces  & cxrulei  oculi,  rutike  comte, 
magna  corpora.”  De  Morib.  Germ.  4.  The  gipfies  afford 
another  example  of  a people  l'pread  over  all  Europe  for  the 
lalt  four  centuries,  and  nearly  confined  in  marriages  to  their 


own  race,  by  their  peculiar  way  of  life".  In  Tranfylvania, 
where  there  is  a great  number  of  them,  and  the  race  re- 
mains perfedtly  pure,  their  features  can  confequently  be 
more  accurately  obferved  : in  every  country  and  climate, 
however,  which  they  have  inhabited,  they  preferve  their 
didinftive  charafter  fo  perfeftly  that  they  are  recognized 
at  a glance,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  natives  : 
fee  the  defeription  and  figure  of  the  cranium  of  a Tranfyl- 
vanian  Gipfey,  in  Blumenbach,  Decas  Altera,  p.  3.  But, 
above  all,  the  Jews  exhibit  the  mod  driking  indance  of  a 
peculiar  national  countenance,  fo  drongly  marked  in  almod 
every  individual,  that  perfons  the  lead  ufed  to  phyfiogno- 
mical  obfervations  deteft  it  indantly,  yet  not  ealily  under- 
dood  or  defcribed.  Religion  has,  in  this  cafe,  mod  fuc- 
cefsfully  exerted  its  power  in  preventing  communion  with 
other  races  ; and  this  exclufion  of  intercourfe  with  all  others 
has  preferved  the  Jewifh  countenance  fo  completely  in  every 
foil  and  climate  of  the  globe,  that  a miracle  has  been  thought 
necelfary  to  account  for  the  appearance.. 

In  what  other  way  can  we  explain  the  difference  between 
the  Englifh  and  Scotch  ? Would  it  be  more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  they  defeended  from  different  docks  ; or  to 
aferibe  the  high  cheek  bones  of  the  latter  to  foil  or  cli- 
mate ? 

Alteration  of  Form  by  Breeding. — As,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
particular  form  may  be  perpetuated  by  confining  the  in- 
tercourfe of  the  fexes  to  individuals  in  whom  it  exids  j. 
fo,  again,  it  may  be  changed  by  introducing  into  the  breed 
thofe  remarkable  for  any  other  quality.  Conneftions  in  mar- 
riage will  generally  be  formed  on  the  idea  of  human  beauty  in 
any  country  ; an  influence  this,  which  will  gradually  ap- 
proximate the  countenance  towards  one  common  dandard. 
If  men,  in  the  affair  of  marriage,  were  as  much  under  ma- 
nagement as  fome  other  animals,  an  abfolute  ruler  might  ac- 
complifli,  in  his  dominions,  almod  any  idea  of  the  human 
form.  The  great  and  noble  have  generally  had  it  more  in 
their  power  than  others  to  feleft  the  beauty  of  nations  in 
marriage  ; and  thus,  while,  without  fydem  or  defign,  they 
gratified  merely  their  own  tade,  they  have  generally  dif- 
tinguifhed  their  order,  as  much  by  elegant  proportions  of 
perfon,  and  beautiful  features,  as  by  its  prerogatives  in  fo- 
ciety.  “ The  fame  fuperiority,”  fays  Cook,  “ which  is 
obfervable  in  the  Erees  or  nobles  in  all  the  other  islands, 
is  found  alfo  here  (Owhyhee.)  Thofe,  whom  we  faw, 
were,  without  exception,  perfeftly  well  formed  ; whereas, 
the  lower  fort,  befides  their  general  inferiority,  are  fubjeft 
to  all  the  variety  of  make  and  figure  that  is  feen  in  the 
populace  of  other  countries.”  (Third  Voyage,  book  iii. 
chap.  6.)  In  no  indance,  perhaps,  has  the  perional  beauty 
of  a people  been  more  improved,  by  introducing  handfome 
individuals  to  breed  from,  than  in  the  Perfians,  of  whom 
the  nobility  have,  by  this  means,  completely  fucceeded  in 
wafhing  out  the  dain  of  their  Mongolian  origin.  “ That 
the  blood  of  the  Perfians,”  fays  Chardin,  “ is  naturally 
grofs,  appears  from  the  Guebres,  who  are  a remnant  of  the 
ancient  Perfians,  and  are  an  ugly,  ill-made,  rough-lkinned 
people.  This  is  alfo  apparent  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  who  are  nearly 
as  clumfy  and  deformed  as  the  Guebres,  becaule  they  never 
formed  alliances  with  any  other  tribes.  But,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  rerfian  blood  is  now  highly 
refined  by  frequent  intermixtures  with  the  Georgians  and 
Circalfians,  two  nations  which  lurpals  all  the  world  in  per- 
fonal  beauty.  There  is  hardly  a man  of  rank  in  Perfia, 
who  is  not  born  of  a Georgian  or  Circadian  mother  ; and 
even  the  king  himfelf  is  commonly  fprung,  on  the  female 
fide,  from  one  or  other  of  thele  countries:,  as  it  is  long 
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fince  this  mixture  commenced,  the  Perfian  women  have  be- 
come very  handfome  and  beautiful,  though  they  do  not 
rival  the  ladies  of  Georgia.  The  men  are  generally  tall 
and  eredl : their  complexion  is  ruddy  and  vigorous,  and 
they  have  a graceful  air,  and  an  engaging  deportment. 
The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  joined  to  their  temperance 
in  living,  has  a great  influence  in  improving  their  perfonal 
beauty.  This  quality  they  inherit  not  from  their  fathers  ; 
for,  without  the  mixture  mentioned  above,  the  men  of 
rank  in  Perfia,  who  are  defcendants  of  the  Tartars,  would 
be  extremely  ugly  and  deformed.”  Voyage  en  Perfe,  &c. 
tom.  ii.  p.  34. 

The  tranfmiflion  of  natural  peculiarities,  by  generation, 
is  remarkably  illuftrated  by  fome  inftances  of  unufual  for- 
mation ; fuch  is  the  family  of  the  porcupine  men,  and  of 
the  fix-fingered  and  fix-toed  perforas,  both  produced  from 
individuals  of  the  common  form.  (See,  for  the  former, 
the  article  Monster,  and  for  the  latter,  Generation.) 
There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  if  the  individuals,  with 
thefe  peculiarities,  had  been  carefully  matched  together, 
that  a permanent  variety  might  have  been  eftablifhed. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  porcupine  family  had  been  ex- 
iled from  human  fociety,  and  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  fome  folitary  fpot,  or  defert  ifland  ; by  matching  with 
each  other  a race  would  have  been  produced,  more  widely 
removed  from  us  in  external  appearance  than  the  negro. 
If  they  had  been  difeovered  at  fome  remote  period,  our 
philofophers  would  have  explained  to  us  how  the  foil,  air, 
or  climate,  had  produced  fo  ftrange  an  organization ; or 
would  have  demonftrated  that  they  muft  have  fprung  from 
an  originally  different  race  : for  who  would  acknowledge 
fuch  briffly  beings  for  brothers  ? 

We  learn  that  the  giants,  collected  with  fuch  pains  by 
Frederic  William  I.  for  his  regiment  of  guards,  produced, 
in  a town  of  Germany,  where  they  were  quartered,  a very 
tall  race  of  men  : in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  they 
“ propagated  procerity.” 

Correfponding  Varieties  in  Animals. — There  is  none  of  the 
varieties  above  enumerated,  which  does  not  not  exift  in  a 
ftill  greater  degree  in  animals  confeffedly  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  What  differences  in  the  figure  and  proportion  of 
parts  in  the  various  breeds  of  horfes  ; in  the  Arabian,  the 
Barb,  and  the  German  ! How  ftriking  the  contrail  be- 
tween the  long-legged  cattle  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Ihort-legged  of  England  ! The  fame  difference  is 
obferved  in  fwine.  The  cattle  have  no  horns  in  fome  breeds 
of  England  and  Ireland  ; in  Sicily,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  very  large  ones.  A breed  of  fheep,  with  an  extraordinary 
number  of  horns,  as  three,  four,  or  five,  occurs  in  fome  nor- 
thern countries,  and  is  accounted  a mere  variety  (ovis  poly- 
cerata)  ; the  Cretan  breed  of  the  fame  animal,  has  long, 
large,  and  twilled  horns.  We  may  alfo  point  out  the  fo- 
lidungular  fwine,  with  undivided  hoof,  as  well  as  others, 
with  three  divifions  of  that  part ; the  five-toed  fowl  (gallus 
pentadadlylus)  ; the  broad-tailed  iheep  of  Tatary,  Thibet, 
See.  in  which  the  tail  grows  fo  large  that  it  is  placed  on  a 
board,  fupported  by  wheels,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
animal  ; and  the  rumplefs  fowl  (gallus  ecaudatus),  of 
America,  and  particularly  Virginia,  which  has  undoubtedly 
defeended  from  the  Engliih  breed. 

The  common  fowl,  in  different  fituations,  runs  into  almoft 
every  conceivable  variety.  “ E volucribus  altilibus  varieta- 
tum  numero  et  infigni  diferepantia  certe  eminent  gallinoe. 
Habentur  magnse,  minutse,  proceroe,  pumiliones,  criftarum 
■parvitate  vel  multiplicitate,  aut  thiaris  plumaceis  infignes, 
uropygio  carentes,  flavipedes,  plumipedes ; habentur  toto 
«prpore  reverfis  plumis  hirfutae ; immo  in  India  uafeitur  va- 
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rietas,  plumis  lanuginofis  albis  veftita,  et  cute  per  totum 
corpus  nigra.  . Et  hae  omnes,  exceptis  lndicis,'  innumera 
colorum  diverfitatc  ludunt.”  Pallas,  Spicileg.  Zool.  fafe.  4. 

The  formation  of  new  varieties  by  breeding  from  indi- 
viduals, in  whom  the  definable  properties  exift  in  the  greateil 
degree,  is  feen  much  more  diftindly  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, than  in  our  own  fpecies,  fince  the  former  are  entirely 
in  our  power.  The  great  obje£l  is  to  preferve  the  race 
pure,  by  felefting  for  propagation  the  animals  moil  confpi- 
cuous  for  the  fize,  colour,  form,  proportion,  or  any  other 
property  we  may  fix  on,  and  excluding  moft  carefully  all 
others.  In  this  way  we  may  gain  Iheep  valuable  for  their 
fleece,  or  for  their  carcafe  ; large  or  fmall ; with  thick  or 
thin  legs  ; juft  fuch,  in  Ihort,  as  we  chufe,  within  certain 
limits.  (See  Breeding  and  Cattle. ) The  importance 
of  this  principle  is  fully  underftood  in  ^rearing  horfes  and 
cocks.  The  Arabian  preferves  the  pedigree  of  his  horfe 
more  carefully  than  his  own,  and  never  allows  any  ignoble 
blood  to  be  mixed  with  that  of  his  valued  breeds : he  attefts 
their  unfullied  nobility  by  formal  depofitions  and  numerous 
witneffes.  (See  Buffon  on  the  Plorfe.)  The  Engliih 
breeder  knows  equally  well  that  he  muft  vary  his  ftallions 
and  mares  according  as  he  wilhes  for  a cart  horfe,  a riding 
horfe,  or  a racer ; and  that  a miftake  in  this  point  would 
immediately  fru (Irate  his  views.  Blood  is  equally  im- 
portant in  the  cock  ; and  the  introduction  of  an  inferior 
individual  would  inevitably  deteriorate  the  properties  of  the 
offspring. 

Stature. — No  part  of  our  fubjeCl  has  been  more  difgraced 
by  fables  and  hyperbolical  exaggeration  than  the  prefent  di- 
vifion.  Not  to  mention  the  pigmies  and  giants  of  antiquit}  ; 
the  bones  of  different  large  animals,  aferibed  to  human  fub- 
jefts  of  immoderate  ilature,  even  by  fuch  men  as  Buffon, 
fufficiently  prove  our  affertion.  The  accuracy  of  modern 
inveftigation  has,  however,  fo  completely  expofed  the  ex- 
travagance of  fuch  fuppofitions,  that  we  are  relieved  from 
the  neceflity  of  a detailed  confideration.  All  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  which  afford  us  any  inferences  on  the  fubjeCl 
of  ftature,  fuch  as  mummies,  human  bones,  and  particu- 
larly teeth  taken  from  the  oldeft  burial  places  and  urns,  ar- 
mour, &c.  concur  in  proving  that  the  ancients  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  moderns  in  this  refpeft.  Yet  amongft  the  latter 
there  are  obvious  national  differences.  Of  European  nations 
fome  parts  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland  are  diftinguifhed  for 
tallnefs,  as  Lapland  is  in  the  contrary  refpeft.  The  Abi- 
pons  in  the  new  world  are  of  large  fize,  and  the  Efquimaux 
fmall ; but  neither  are  very  remarkable  : and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  any  two  modern  nations,  but  what  admits 
of  eafy  explanation  from  the  common  caufes  of  degenera- 
tion, and  the  analogous  phenomena  furnilhed  by  the  natural 
hiftory  of  other  animals. 

The  Patagonians  (fo  called  from  its  being  fuppofed  that 
they  were  allied  to  a neighbouring  people,  the  Chonos,  and 
from  their  refembling  hairy-footed  animals,  called  in  Spanilh 
Patas,  through  their  praftice  of  wearing  the  rough  Ikin  of 
the  guanaco)  or,  according  to  their  own  indigenous  name, 
the  Tehuels,  which  occupy  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  South  America,  feem  to  be  the  talleft  of  the 
human  race ; but  their  height  has  beeh  much  exaggerated. 
Pigafetta,  who  accompanied  Magalhaens  on  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  ail'erted  that  they  were  twice  as  tall  as 
Europeans,  (Viaggio  atorno  il  Mondo,  in  the  colleftion  of 
Ramufio,  vol.  i. ) From  that  time  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  the  narratives  of  European  voyages  into  that  part  of 
the  world,  are  fo  ftrangely  contradiftory  and  inconfiftent  with 
each  other,  on  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  Patagonians,  that  they 
afford  a leffon  inculcating  moft  ftrongly  the  neceflity  of 
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caution  and  diffidence  in  employing  fuch  reports.  Blumen- 
bach  cites  ten  authors  in  illultration  of  this  point  (De  Varie- 
tate  p.  255).  It  is  fufficient,  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  to 
reprefent  what  appears  the  moll  probable  Hate  of  the  cafe, 
after  weighing  and  critically  confidering  the  moll  unexcep- 
tionable teftimonies.  They  feem  in  truth  to  be  a tall, 
though  not  gigantic  race,  and  to  poffefs  a remarkably  muf- 
cular  frame.  Thus  at  leall  they  are  reprefented  by  the  molt 
refpeftable  obfervers.  The  only  Patagonians  ever  feen  in 
Europe,  were  brought  to  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  and  feen  at  Seville  by  the  truly  claffical  traveller  Van 
Linfchoten,  who  fays  that  they  were  “ well  formed  and  large 
in  the  body,”  (wel  gellatueert  ende  grof  van  leden.)  The  va- 
riety in  the  ftatements  makes  it  difficult  to  affign  any  particu- 
lar height ; but  they  probably  do  not  exceed  fix  feet  fix 
inches  Engliffi.  Bougainville  fays  that  none  were  under  live 
feet  fix  inches,  and  none  over  five  feet  eleven  inches,  ( Paris 
meafure,  of  which  the  foot  is  to  that  of  England  as  144  to 
13c.)  (Voy.  autour  du  Monde,  4to.  p.  126.)  Commerfon, 
however,  makes  fome  of  the  higheft  fix  feet  four  inches 
(French).  Journal  Encyclopedique,  1772.)  Byron  repre- 
fents  them  as  feven  feet  high  ; but  he  did  not  meafure  them  : 
(Hawkefworth’s  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  2S.)  Wallis,  who  mea- 
sured them  carefully,  found  the  general  ilature  to  be  fix  feet, 
(Ibid.  p.  374  ;)  and  the  llatement  of  Carteret  coincides  with 
this;  Phil.  TranfaCl.  vol.  lx.  The  flature  we  have  affigned 
to  thefe  people  is  not  fo  very  remarkahlc,  fince  other  native 
tribes  of  the  fame  continent  have  been  noticed  for  their 
height : for  example,  the  Caribs  of  Cumana,  feen  by  Hum- 
boldt. As  they  arc  a wandering  race,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  at  finding  that  Europeans  vifiting  the  coall  have  not 
always  been  able  to  fee  them.  The  accounts  of  travellers 
prove,  that  the  height  of  the  Patagonians  is  not  a peculiar 
circumftance.  Bartram  reprefents  the  Mufcogulges  and 
Cherokees  of  North  America,  inhabiting  between  3 and 
35'  of  North  latitude,  as  taller  than  Europeans;  many 
being  above  fix  feet,  and  few  under  five  feet  eight  or  ten 
inches.  (Travels,  p.  482.)  The  Caffres,  according  to 
Barrow,  are  “ tall,  robuft,  and  inufcular,  and  diftinguilhed 
by  a peculiar  firmnefs  of  carriage;  fome  of  them  were  fix 
feet  ten  inches,  and  fo  elegantly  proportioned  that  they 
would  not  have  difgraced  the  pedeflal  of  the  Farnefe  Her- 
cules. We  may  perhaps  regard  the  Patagonians,  like  the 
antient  Germans,  as  a peculiar  and  genuine  race,  not  modi- 
fied or  diilurbed  by  intermixture  with  others.  Large  body 
and  limbs,  as  well  as  undaunted  courage,  were  the  attributes 
of  this  people,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela ; “ immancs 
animis  & corporibus,”  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  Ctefar  and  Tacitus 
corroborate  this  llatement.  By  collecting  and  comparing 
all  the  notices  concerning  them  in  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
we  ffiould  be  warranted  in  affigning  to  them  a height  of  fix 
feet  three  inches  and  a half  (French),  which  at  lead  equals 
the  Ilature  of  the  Tehuels.  The  Laplanders  and  Nova 
Zemblians  in  Europe,  the  Samoieds,  Odiacs,  Yakuts,  and 
Tungoofes  in  Alia,  and  the  Greenlanders  and  Efquimaux 
of  America,  all,  in  ffiort  who  inhabit  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, are  ffiort  in  dature,  meafuring  from  four  to  five  feet ; 
and  they  agree  remarkably  in  other  characters,  although  oc- 
cupying fuch  dillant  countries.  It  feems  rather  doubtful 
whether  the  miferable  Pcfcherais,  who  wander  naked  over 
the  rocks  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  are  alfo  diminutive;  but 
Barrow  informs  us  that  the  Boffimen  who  adjoin  the  Cape, 
fcarcely  ever  exceed  four  feet  nine  inches. 

The  nation  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of  Madagafcar, 
called  Quimos  or  Kimos,  feems  to  be  only  an  exaggeration 
founded  on  the  obfervation  of  a morbid  individual.  Com- 
merfon mentions  that  he  meafured  one  who  was  only  three 
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feet  eight  inches.  (Journal  Encyclopedique  1772.)  It  ap- 
pears that  the  captain  of  the  {hip  purchaled  a poor  pallid 
dwarf,  whofe  hands  reached  to  her  knees.  That  (he  had  a 
head  difproportionately  large,  uttered  only  indidinft  founds, 
and  was  quite  ftupid.  From  thefe  circumftances  Blurnen- 
bach  conjectures  that  it  was  a cafe  of  Cretinifm,  and  fimilar 
to  the  inllances  in  Salzburg,  the  Valais,  and  particularly  in 
Piedmont.  De  Variet.  p.  261.  Handbuch  der  Naturgef- 
chichte,  p.  65. 

Every  one  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  differences 
of  ilature  in  the  human  race  are  not  equal  to  thofe  occur- 
ring in  different  breeds  of  animals.  The  pigs  taken  from 
Europe  into  the  ifland.  of  Cuba  have  grown  to  twice  their 
original  fize ; and  the  cattle  in  Paraguay  have  experienced 
a great  increafe  in  this  refpeCl.  Clavigero,  Storia  antica 
del  Meffico,  t.  iv.  p.  142. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  for  us  to  mention  the  contrafl  be- 
tween the  fmall  Welch  and  the  huge  cart  horfes,  or  the 
Flanders  breed  of  thefe  animals ; and  between  the  Welch 
and  Holllein  cattle.  The  Paduan  fowl  is  twice  the  fize  of 
the  common  breed.  Buffon,  vol.  xii.  p.  112. 

Fabulous  Varieties. — Nations  with  bodies  of  varioufly  mon- 
flrous  configuration,  as  the  Arimafpi  with  one  eye,  the 
Monofceli  with  one  leg,  the  Cynomolgi  with  dogs’  heads, 
&c.  have  been  enumerated  by  cofmographers  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  from  various  authorities,  particularly  Arif- 
teus,  Ctefias  and  Megaflhenes.  See  J.  A.  Fabricius  de 
Hominibus  nollri  Orbis  Incolis,  Hamb.  1721,  4to.  It  is 
not  neceffary  to  dwell  on  thefe  fables,  although  we  fhould 
probably  find,  as  in  other  inflances  in  natural  hillory,  that 
they  confill  of  fome  truth,  either  hyperbolically  exagge- 
rated, or  changed  by  abfurd  mifreprefentation.  We  ffiall 
only  fpeak  of  one  out  of  this  mafs  of  prodigies,  viz.  the 
men  with  tails  who  have  been  again  and  again  noticed  by 
many  authors  of  very  different  ages.  Their  hit  patron  was 
lord  Monboddo,  in  his  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language, 
v.  i.  p.  234,  and  Antient  Metaphyfics,  v.  iii.  p.^ayo. 

Pliny  in  the  firfl  inflance,  and  after  him  Ptolemy  and. 
Paufanias,  fpeak  of  a nation  in  India  with  tails  : we  meet 
with  them  again  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  Nubian  Geogra- 
pher, in  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian,  and  others:  in  more  re- 
cent times  fuch  men  are  mentioned  in  the  ifiands  of  the  In- 
dian archipelago,  in  fome  provinces  of  Ruffia,  and  in  other 
places.  Mo!t  of  thefe  accounts  are  derived  from  others,  and 
not  from  ocular  teflimony  ; mod  of  the  reporters  obvioufly 
deferve  very  little  credit  (the  work  of  the  Swede,  for  in- 
ftance,  who  fpeaks  of  the  tails  of  the  Nicobar  people,  and 
is  mentioned  as  a narrative  “ fummae  fidei”  in  a letter  of 
Linnseus  to  lord  Monboddo,  is  charaClerifed  by  Blumen- 
bach  as  “ ineptarutn  fabellarum  pleniffima” ) ; and  they  differ 
molt  marvelloufly  from  each  other  (three  eyevvitneffes,  who 
fpeak  of  the  tails  of  the  Formofans  give  quite  different  de« 
feriptions,  fee  Blumenbach  de  Variet.  p.  269,  note  m.)  On 
the  other  hand  the  moil  intelligent  and  accurate  travellers 
either  make  no  mention  of  the  prodigy,  or  elfe  characterize 
it  as  a pure  fiction.  Some  indeed  have  ffiewn  what  has  given 
rife  to  the  flatement,  as  a pendulous  portion  of  the  drefs  in 
the  Nicobar  ides,  fee  Fontana  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  v.  iii. 
p.  15 1 ; or  the  miftake  of  a figure  of  a tailed  and  anthropo- 
morphous fimia.  Blumenbach  traced  the  engraving  of  fuch  an 
animal  through  various  authors,  each  of  whom  made  it  a little 
more  human,  until  it  was  metamorphofed  into  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a homo  caudatus.  Martini  in  his  verfion  of  Buffon  took 
a plate  from  the  Amoenitates  of  Linnteus,  who  took  it  from 
Aldrovandus,  who  took  it  from  Gefner,  who  took  it  from  a 
German  defeription  of  the  Ploly  Land,  (Reyfs  in  das  ge- 
lobte  land,  Mentz,  i486,)  in  which  it  reprefents  a quadru- 
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manous  monkey,  which,  with  other  exotic  animals,  was  feen 
in  the  journey.  (De  Variet.  p.  271,  note  p.)  Thus,  inftead 
of  having  any  race  of  men  with  tails  authenticated  by  cre- 
dible witneffes,  there  is  no  example  even  of  a fingle  family 
difplaying  fuc’n  an  anomaly,  although  there  are  many  well- 
known  inftances  of  families  with  fix  fingers. 

Monjlrous  Varieties. — Thefe  occur  only  in  individual  in- 
ftances, and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  pathological 
phenomena : their  defeription  is  referred  altogether  to  the 
article  Monster. 

Faculties  of  the  Mind ; and  moral  Feelings . — The  different 
progrefs  of  various  nations  in  general  civilization,  and  in 
the  culture  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  different  characters 
and  degrees  of  excellence  in  their  literary  productions, 
their  varied  forms  of  government,  and  many  other  confidera- 
tions,  muff  convince  us  beyond  the  poffibiiity  of  doubt,  that 
the  races  of  mankind  are  no  lefs  characterized  by  diverfity 
of  mental  endowments,  than  by  thofe  differences  of  organi- 
zation, which  we  have  already  enumerated  and  confidered. 
Such  however  has  been  the  effect  of  education,  of  laws,  of 
peculiar  habits  and  cuftoms,  and  of  the  different  forms  of 
government  in  modifying  the  mind  and  character  of  men, 
that  we  can  hardly  now  difeern  what  fhould  be  aferibed  to 
original  difference,  and  what  fhould  be  referred  to  the  ope- 
ration of  thefe  external  caufes.  That  climate  will  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  mind  may  be-  very  reafonably  ex- 
pected ; and  it  has  an  analogous  influence  on  the  animal 
creation.  We  are  informed,  that  the  dog  in  Kamtfchatka, 
inftead  of  being  faithful  and  attached  to  his  matter,  is  ma- 
lignant, treacherous,  and  full  of  deceit.  He  does  not  bark 
in  the  hot  parts  of  Africa  nor  in  Greenland;  and  in  the 
latter  country  lofes  his  docility  fo  as  not  to  be  fit  for  hunt- 
ing- 

Yet,  without  denying  that  there  are  differences  both  in  the 
extent  and  kind  of  mental  power,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  thefe  differences  are  not  fufficient  in  any  in- 
ftance  to  warrant  us  in  referring  a particular  race  to  an  ori- 
ginally different  fpecies  ; and  we  proteft  efpecially  againft 
the  fentiments  of  thofe,  who  would  either  entirely  deny  to 
the  Africans  the  enjoyment  of  reafon  ; or  who  aferibe  to 
them  fuch  vicious,  malignant,  and  treacherous  propenfities 
as  would  degrade  them,  even  below  the  level  of  the  brute. 
It  can  be  proved  molt  clearly,  and  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions  will  fuffiee  for  this  purpofe,  that  there  is  no  circum- 
ftance  of  bodily  ftrufture  fo  peculiar  to  the  Negro,  as  not 
to  be  found  alfo  in  other  far  diftant  nations ; no  character 
which  does  not  run  into  thole  of  other  races,  by  the  fame 
infenfible  gradations  as  thofe  which  connect  together  all  the 
varieties  of  mankind.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  reafoning 
and  humanity  of  thofe,  who,  after  tearing  the  African  from 
his  native  foil,  carrying  him  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  doom- 
ing him  there  to  perpetual  labour,  complain  that  his  under- 
ftanding  fliews  no  figns  of  improvement,  and  that  his  temper 
and  difpofition  are  incorrigibly'  perverfe,  faithlefs,  and  trea- 
cherous. Let  us  however  obferve  him  in  a fomewhat  more 
favourable  ftate  than  in  thofe  dreadful  receptacles  of  human 
mifery,  the  crowded  decks  of  the  flave-lhip,  or  in  the  lefs 
openly  fhocking,  but  conftrained  and  extorted,  and  there- 
fore painful,  labours  of  the  fugar  plantation.  That  the  ne- 
groes are  much  like  Europe ;ns,  and  behave  to  others  ac- 
cording to  the  treatment  which  they  receive,  may  be  eafily 
gathered  from  the  belt  fources  of  information.  They  have 
not  indeed  reached  that  fublime  height,  the  “ beau  ideal” 
of  morality,  the  returning  good  for  evil,  probably  becaufe 
their  mailers  have  not  yet  found  leifure  enough  from  the 
purfuit  of  riches  to  inllil  into  them  the  true  fpirit  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  “ The  feelings  of  the  Negroes  are  extremely  acute. 


According  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  they  are 
gay  or  melancholy,  laborious  or  flothful,  friend^  or  enemies. 
When  well  fed,  and  not  mal-treated,  they  are  contented, 
joyous,  ready  for  every  enjoyment ; and  the  fatisfaClion  of 
their  mind  is  painted  in  their  cguntenance.  But,  when  op- 
preffed  and  abufed,  they  grow  peeviffi,  and  often  die  of 
melancholy.  Of  benefits  and  abufe  they  are  extremely 
fen  Able,  and  againft  thofe  who  injure  them  they  bear  a mor- 
tal hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  contract  an  af- 
fection to  a mafter,  there  is  no  .office,  however  hazardous, 
which  they  will  not  boldly  execute,  to  demonftrate  their 
zeal  and  attachment.  They  are  naturally  affectionate,  and 
have  an  ardent  love  for  their  children,  friends,  and  country- 
men. The  little  they  poffefs  they  freely  diftribute  among 
the  neceflitous,  without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  pure 
comoafiion  for  the  indigent.”  Hift.  des  Antilles,  p.  483. 

The  travels  of  Barrow,  le  Vaillant  and  Mungo  Park, 
abound  with  anecdotes  honourable  to  the  moral  chara  *er  of 
the  Africans,  and  proving  that  they  betray  no  deficiency  in 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart.  One  of  thefe  gives  us 
an  interefiing  portrait  of  the  chief  of  a tribe  : “ His  coun- 
tenance was  ftrongly  marked  with  the  habit  of  reflection  ; 
vigorous  in  his  mental,  and  amiable  in  his  perfonal  qualities, 
Gaika  was  at  once  the  friend  and  ruler  of  a happy  people, 
who  univerfally  pronounced  his  name  with  tranfport,  and 
bleffed  his  abode  as  the  feat  of  felicity.”  Many  highly 
poliflied  European  kings  would  appear  to  little  advantage 
by  the  fide  of  this  favage.  We  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  that 
the  negroes,  taken  altogether,  are  not  inferior  to  any  variety 
of  the  human  race  in  natural  goodnefs  of  heart.  It  is  con- 
lonant  to  our  experience  of  mankind  in  genera!,  that  the 
latter  quality  fhould  be  deadened  or  completely  extinguifhed 
in  the  Have  fhip  or  the  plantation  : indeed  it  is  as  little  credit- 
able to  the  head  as  to  the  heart  of  their  white  tormentors  to 
expeCt  afteCtion  and  fidelity  from  flaves  after  fuch  treatment. 

The  acute  and  accurate  Barbot,  in  his  large  work  on 
Africa,  fays,  “ The  blacks  have  fufficient  fenfe  and  un- 
derftanding,  their  conceptions  are  quick  and  accurate, 
and  their  memory  poffefles  extraordinary  ftrength.  For, 
although  they  can  neither  read  nor  write,  they  never  fall  into 
confulion  or  error  in  the  greateft  hurry  of  bufinefs  and  traf- 
fic. Their  experience  of  the  knavery  of  Europeans  has 
put  them  completely  on  their  guard  in  tranfa&ions  of  ex- 
change ; they  carefully  examined  all  our  goods,  piece  by 
piece,  to  afeertain  if  their  quality  and  meafure  are  corre&ly 
listed  ; and  fliew  as  much  fagacity  and  elearnefs  in  all  thefe 
tranfa&ions,  as  any  European  tradefman  could  do.”  Of 
thofe  imitative  arts,  in  which  perfection  can  be  attained  only 
in  an  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Negroes  can  have  but  little  knowledge ; but  the  fabric 
and  colours  of  the  Guinea  cloths  are  proofs  of  their  native 
ingenuity ; and,  that  they  are  capable  of  learning  all  kinds 
of  the  more  delicate  manual  labours,  is  proved  by  the  faCt, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  artificers  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  Ne- 
groes ; many  are  expert  carpenters,  and  fome  watch-makers. 
The  drawings  and  bulls  executed  by  the  wild  Bolhman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  are  praifed  by  Barrow  for 
their  accuracy  of  outline,  and  correftnefs  of  proportion. 

Inftances  are  by  no  means  rare,  of  negroes,  who  have  dif- 
tinguilhed  themfelves  in  literature  ^nd  the  arts,  when  fa- 
voured by  fortune  with  opportunities  of  education  and  im- 
provement. In  proof  of  their  mufical  talents,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  they  have  been  known  to  earn  fo  much  in 
America,  as  to  purchafe  their  freedom  w ith  large  fums.  The 
younger  Freidig  in  Vienna  was  an  excellent  performer  both 
on  the  violin  and  violoncello;  he  was  alfo  acapital  draftfman, 
and  had  made  a very  fuccefsful  painting  of  himfelf. 
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The  capacity  of  the  negroes  for  the  mathematical  and 
phyflcal  fciences,  is  proved  by  Hannibal,  a colonel  in  the 
Ruffian  artillery,  and  Lillet  of  the  ille  of  France,  who  was 
named  a correfponding  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
Sciences,  on  account  of  his  excellent  meteorological  obferva- 
t:ons.  1' tiller  of  Maryland  was  an  extraordinary  example 
of  quicknefs  in  reckoning.  Being  alked  in  a company,  for 
the  purpofe  of  trying  his  powers,  how  many  feconds  a per- 
fon  had  lived  who  was  70  years  and  fome  months  old,  he 
gave  the  anfwer  in  a minute  and  a half.  On  reckoning  it  up 
after  him,  a different  refult  was  obtained  ; have  not  you  for- 
gotten the  leap  year6  ? fays  the  negro.  This  omiffion  was 
lupplied,  and  the  number  then  agreed  with  his  anfwer. 

Boerhaave  and  De  Hacn  have  given  the  llrongeft  tellimony 
that  our  black  brethren  poffcfs  no  mean  infight  into  practical 
medicine;  and  feveral  have  been' known  as  very  dextrous 
furgeons.  A negrefs  at  Y verdun  is  mentioned  by  Blumen- 
bach  as  a celebrated  midwife  of  real  knowledge  and  a fine  ex- 
perienced hand. 

Omitting  Madocksa  methodiff  preacher,  and  not  attempt- 
ing to  enumerate  all  the  negroes  who  have  written  poems,  we 
may  mention  that  Blumenbach  poffeffes  Engiifh,  Dutch,  and 
Latin  poetry  by  different  negroes.  In  1734,  A.  W.  Amo, 
an  African,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philofophy  at  the  univerlity  of  Wittemberg.  Two 
of  bis  differtations,  according  to  Blumenbach,  exhibit  much 
well  digelted  knowledge  of  the  bell  phyfiological  works  of 
the  time.  In  an  account  of  his  life,  publilhed  at  the  time, 
by  the  academic  council,  his  integrity,  talents,  induftry,  and 
erudition,  are  very  highly  commended. 

Jac.  Eliza  Job.  Capitcin,  who  was  bought  by  a Have 
dealer,  when  eight  years  old,  ftudied  theology  at  Leyden, 
and  publiflied  feveral  fermons  and  poems ; his  “ Differtatio  de 
Servitute  Libertati  Chriltiana;  non  contraria,”  went  through 
four  editions  very  quickly.  He  was  ordained  in  Amfter- 
dam,  and  went  to  Elmina  on  the  Gold  coaft,  where  he  was 
either  murdered,  or  exchanged  for  the  life  and  faith  of  his 
countrymen  thofe  he  had  learned  in  Europe. 

Ignatius  Sancho,  and  Guftavus  Vafa,  the  former  born  in 
a Have  fliip  on  its  paffage  from  Guinea  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  as  literary  charadlers  in  this  country  in  modern 
times  ; their  works  and  lives  are  fo  well  known,  and  fo  ealily 
accdlible,  that  it  is  only  neceffary  for  us  to  mention  them. 

Blumenbach,  from  whofe  “ Beytriigc  zur  Naturgef- 
chichrc,"  the  preceding  inllances  are  taken,  farcaftically  ob- 
ferves,  that  entire  and  large  provinces  of  Europe  might  be 
named,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  fuch  good 
writers,  poets,  philofophers,  and  correfpondents  of  the 
French  academy  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  .that  there  is  no 
favage  people,  which  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fuch 
examples  ol  perfectibility  and  even  capacity  for  fcientiftc 
cultivation  ; and  confequently  thai  none  can  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  polifhcd  nations  of  the  globe,  than  the  negro, 
p.  n 8. 

The  opportunities  of  obfervation,  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  individual,  are  fo  limited,  and  the  remarks  of  travellers 
and  hiftorians  lo  likely,  from  various  caufes,  to  be  perverted 
by  ignorance  or  mifreprefentation,  that  it  mull  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  produce  any  thing  fatisfadlGry  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
general  charadlers  ot  the  various  races  in  intellect,  difpofition, 
&c.  We  prefent  therefore  to  the  reader  the  conclufions 
which  are  drawn  by  Memers,  from  an  immenfe  collection  of 
authorities. 

“Providence  beftowed  on  the  white  and  handfome  races, 
not  only  conliderable  prerogatives  of  bodily  ItruCture,  but 
alfo  of  mental  power  ; connecting  however  neither  of  them 


with  the  fined  climates.  The  ancients  obferved  that  the 
moll  fruitful  countries  weakened  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  manly  virtues.  The  favourable  influence  of  climate  on 
the  intellect  cannot  be  denied  ; and  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
nobleft  natures  would  be  unavoidably  corrupted  and  degraded 
in  certain  fituations.  The  molt  dangerous  are  certain  fpots 
cn  the  coaft  of  Africa,  Egypt,  Hindooftan,  the  fouthern 
Afiatic  kingdoms,  particularly  Siam,  China,  and  feveral 
iflands,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  various  fpots  in  South  Ame- 
rica. An  almoft  incredible  acutenefs  of  the  external  Tenfes, 
which  feems  a gift  of  nature,  is  found  in  the  dark  and  ugly 
nations  Among  favages,  as  well  as  among  the  civilized,  re- 
markable examples  occur  of  men,  who  are  not  moved  by  the 
moll  violent  impreffions,  and  yet  cannot  bear  the  mildeft 
perfume.  In  the  ugly  nations,  an  almoft  entire  infenfibility 
to  beauty  of  form,  order,  and  harmony,  is  united  to  the 
greateft  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes.  It  feems  that  their  imagina- 
tion has  a peculiar  turn,  which  does  not  exift  in  the  handfome 
nations. 

The  whole  divifion  of  the  ugly  and  dark  coloured  people 
is  far  below  the  white  and  handfome  ones  in  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  ; yet  there  are  confiderable  differences  between  the 
various  races  in  both.  In  Afia  the  Burates  are  the  moll 
flupid  ; the  Calmucks  are  more  docile  ; and  fome  fouthern 
people,  as  thofe  of  Pegu,  the  Malays,  Chinefe,  and  Japanefe 
are  much  more  fo.  This  want  of  talents  affeCts  alio  the 
lower  calls  of  the  Hindoos.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
America  poffefs  Hill  lefs  intelledl  than  the  Mongolian  tribes 
of  Alia , and  this  is  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  climate 
may  rob  the  human  race  of  genius  and  virtue.  The  ftupidity 
of  the  Americans  was  fo  linking,  and  fo  generally  known, 
that  there  was  fome  trouble  to  convince  the  Spaniards  that 
they  were  men,  and  capable  of  becoming  chriftians  ; yet 
tliefe  very  Americans  difplay,  in  certain  points,  a capability 
of  learning,  by  which  they  exceed  the  moll  ingenious  Eu- 
ropeans. The  negroes  indeed  come  above  the  Americans ; 
but  they  are  nearer  to  them  than  to  the  Europeans.  Of  the 
white  people,  the  Celtic  race  has  been  much  more  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  than  the  Slavonic  or  Oriental. 

The  dark  people  are  again  diftinguilhed  from  the  fair  by 
a deplorable  abfence  of  virtues,  and  by  feveral  frightful  ex- 
ceffes.  With  an  irritability  arifing  from  weaknefs,  and  au 
incredible  fenfibility  to  the  flighted:  affronts,  the  black  na- 
tions combine  an  aftonifhing  infenfibility  of  the  pains  and  joys 
of  others,  even  their  nearell  relations,  inflexible  cruelty,  fel- 
fifhnefs  and  difpofition  to  cheat,  and  a want  of  all  fympa- 
thetic  impulfes  and  feelings.  With  more  than  female 
cowardice,  and  feat  of  open  approaching  danger  and  death, 
they,  join  inconceivable  calmnefs  and  indifference  under  the 
moll  horrible  tortures,  difeales,  and  a&ual  death  ; with  want 
of  affedlion  towards  their  own  children,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  tendernefs  to  animals,  even  the  moll  difgulling 
vermin  ; with  brutal  obfeenity,  voracity,  and  fhamcleffuefs, 
either  an  immoderate  attachment  to  fenfual  love,  or  the 
greateft  coldnefs,  and  confequent  contempt  of  the  female 
lex.  Exceffive  irritability  is  found  in  all  the  Finnic  races  of 
Afia  and  America.  The  Burates  are  the  worft  of  all  thefe 
favages,  and  are  coniiderably  excelled  by  the  Tungoofes,  the 
Calmucks  and  Monguls,  the  Coriacks,  the  Tfchutfki,  the 
Kuriles,  and  particularly  the  Japanefe.  The  Kamtfchat- 
kans  are  more  contemptible,  but  lefs  cruel  than  the  Lapland- 
ers. The  Chinefe  are  one  of  the  molt  worthlefs  people  in 
Afia,  and  are  exceeded  in  integrity  at  leaft,  if  in  no  other 
refpedl,  by  the  Tunquinefe,  Siamefe  and  Hindoos.  The 
Malays,  and  moll  of  the  people  who  defeend  from  them, 
are  feared,  not  only  by  the  Afiatics,  but  even  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans. The  fou’,6  of  the  blacks  in  New  Guinea,  New 
Y y 2 Holland, 
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Holland,  &c.  are  not  lefs  ugly  than  their  bodies ; on  the 
contrary,  the  difpofition  alone  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  N i- 
cobar and  Bally  iflands  would  prove  that  they  are  of  more 
noble  origin  than  their  neighbours.  The  worthlefsnefs  or 
corruption  of  human  nature  is  no  where  tnore  univerfal,  or 
has  been  more  accurately  obferved,  than  in  the  Americans, 
the  portraits  of  whom,  fill  the  friend  of  humanity,  by  turns, 
with  pity,  horror,  and  indignation.  The  difpofilions  of  the 
negroes  are  as  different  as  their  defeent  ; hence  the  contra- 
diftorv  deferiptions  of  their  manners.  Even  the  flave 
dealers  fix  their  prices,  not  merely  according  to  the  bodily 
powers,  but  in  proportion  to  the  docility  and  good  difpofi- 
tions  of  their  commodity.  The  word  negroes  of  Malabario 
origin  are  the  Jiagas,  the  Anzicos,  thofe  of  Dahomey,  and 
the  Gallas,  which,  as  well  as  all  their  black  brethren,  bear 
a remarkable  vefemblance  in  difpofition  to  the  Americans. 

“ The  white  and  handfome  nations  may  degenerate  and  be 
reduced  to  a date  of  barbarifm  by  phyfical  and  moral  caufes, 
as  we  learn  from  the  examples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Caucafus  and  almod  all  the 
European  colonies  in  the  torrid  zone.  But  they  have  diflin- 
guifhmg  prerogatives  in  their  wildelt  date,  as  a comparifon  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  Spaniards,  Scandinavians,  and  Scy- 
thians, and  of  the  modern  Highland  Scotch,  and  other 
Celtic  people,  with  the  African  and  A.merican  favages,  will 
mod  abundantly  prove.  The  Celtic  people  alone  have  pof- 
feffed  true  bravery,  love  of  liberty,  and  other  paflions  and 
virtues  of  great  fouls.  They  alone  have  been  as  generous 
and  mild  towards  the  weak  and  the  vanquifhed,  as  terrible 
to  their  enemies  ; and  have  condantly  treated  conquered  na- 
tions and  the  female  fex  very  differently  from  the  Mongo- 
lians. Mod  of  the  virtues,  which  adorn  and  ennoble  man, 
have  exided  from  early  times  in  a higher  degree  among  the 
Celtic  than  among  the  Slavonic  and  Oriental  people.  The 
white  people  are  neither  fo  debauched,  nor  fo  cold,  nor  fo 
much  addi&ed  to  unnatural  enjoyments  as  the  dark  coloured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Slavonics  and  Orientals  have  a much 
dronger  attachment  to  fenfual  love  than  the  Celts  ; and  of 
the  latter,  the  foulhern  are  more  fenfual  than  the  northern. 
Some  favages  indeed  have  conceived  themfelves  fuperior  to 
Europeans  ; but,  in  general,  they  have  acknowledged  the 
excellence  of  thefe  more  noble  races,  and  tins  confeffion  is 
mod  plainly  implied  in  the  pra&ice  of  offering  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  better  men,  and  in  the  attachment  and 
fidelity,  which  the  women  of  the  ugly  nations  difplay  to- 
wards the  more  powerful  Europeans,  in  preference  to  the 
men  of  their  own  race.”  Meiners,  Grundrifs,  p.  hi. 
128. 

Caufes  of  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species. — The  caufes 
which  operate  on  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  either  modify 
the  individual,  or  alter  the  offspring.  The  former  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  hidory  of  animals,  and  produce  very 
adonifhing  alterations  in  their  nature  ; but  the  latter  are  the 
mod  powerful,  affett  the  fpecies,  and  create  the  diverfities 
of  race  or  breed 

Climate. — That  climate  will  exert  a very  powerful  influ- 
ence on  all  organized  bodies,  and  particularly  on  warm 
blooded  animals,  mud  naturally  be  expedled,  when  we  con- 
fider  how  condantly  and  completely  thefe  animals  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  atmofphere  in  which  they  live  ; 
how  wonderfully  the  compofition  of  this  air,  formerly  lup- 
pofed  to  be  a Ample  element,  varies,  not  only  in  its  gafeous 
ingredients,  but  alfo  in  the  acceffory  ones  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  Sec.  ; and  what  a variety  of  other  circumdances 
16  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  as  the  geographical  pofition 
of  different  countries,  their  elevation,  mountains,  rivers,  vici- 
nity to  the  fea,  prevailing  winds,  &c.  Let  it  be  further  re- 


membered, that  the  blood  expofed  to  this  air  in  the  ched  mud 
be  varioufly  changed  according  to  its  compofition  and  na- 
ture, and  thus  that  the  fecretions,  as  well  as  the  funddion  of 
nutrition,  of  which  the  materials  are  derived  from  this  fluid, 
mult  be  greatly  influenced. 

Although  this  confiderable  and  conflant  operation  of  cli- 
mate on  the  animal  economy,  and  the  habit  and  form  of  the 
body  has  been  noticed  by  attentive  obfervers  in  all  ages,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  define  preciftly  what  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted to  this  caufe  only,  and  what  arifes  from  the  other 
fources  of  degeneration,  or  from  their  concourfe.  We  fhall 
date  one  or  two  changes,  which  ieem  to  depend  unequivocally 
on  this  caufe. 

The  whitening  (blanching  or  etiolation)  of  vegetables, 
when  the  fun’s  rays  are  excluded,  demondrates  the  agency 
of  thofe  rays  on  vegetable  colours.  In  the  fame  way,  men 
who  are  much  expofed  to  the  air  acquire  a deeper  tint  in 
their  Ikin  than  thofe  who  are  more  covered  ; and  the  tanning 
of  the  Ikin  by  the  fummer  fun  in  parts  of  the  body  expofed 
to  it,  as  the  face  and  hands,  is  a phenomenon  completely  ana- 
logous. The  ruddy  and  tawny  hues  of  thofe  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  the  pale  fallow  countenances  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  owe  their  origin  to  this  caufe.  Men  of  the  fame 
race  are  lighter  or  darker  coloured  according  to  the  climate 
which  they  inhabit  ; the  Moors,  in  their  native  colour,  are 
not  darker  than  the  Spaniards,  French,  nor  mod  of  the 
Englilh  ; but  their  acquired  tint  is  fo  much  deeper,  that  we 
dittinguifh  them  indantly.  How  fwarthy  do  the  Europeans 
become,  who  feek  their  fortunes  under  the  tropics  and 
equator,  and  have  their  fleins  parched  by  the  burning  funs 
of  “ Afric  and  of  either  Ind.” 

The  white  colour,  in  the  northern  regions,  of  many  ani- 
mals which  poffefs  other  colours  in  more  temperate  climates, 
as  the  fox,  the  hare,  beads  of  burden,  the  falcon,  crow, 
jackdaw,  chaffinch,  See.  feems  to  arife  entirely  from  climate. 
This  opinion  is  drengthened  by  the  analogy  of  thofe  animals, 
which  change  their  colour,  in  the  fame  country  at  the  winter 
feafon,  to  white  or  grey,  as  the  ermine  and  weafel,  hare, 
fquirrel,  rein  deer,  white  game  (tetrao  lagopus),  fnow 
bunting  (emberiza  nivalis),  Sec.  Linnteus  Flora  Lapponica  ; 
edit,  of  Smith,  p.  55-  352.  The  common  bear  is  differently 
coloured  in  different  countries. 

That  the  coverings  of  animals,  as  well  as  their  colour,  are 
much  influenced  by  climate,  is  evinced  in  many  indances. 
The  flieep  in  Africa  has  a coarfe  hair  fubdituted  in  the  place  of 
its  wool ; and  the  dog  lofes  its  coat  entirely,  and  has  a frr  ooth 
and  foft  fkin.  The  wool  of  the  flieep  is  thicker  and  longer 
in  the  winter,  and  in  hilly  northern  fituations,  than  in  the 
fummer,  and  on  w’arm  plains.  Much  benefit  is  derived,  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  animal,  by  changing  its  padures  ac- 
cording to  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  protecting  it  from 
the  feverity  of  the  climate.  The  influence  of  various  caufes, 
which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  cul- 
tivation, is  very  linking  in  the  fheep  and  goat  ; the  great 
difference  in  the  wool  produced  from  the  former,  under  vari- 
ous circumdances,  is  well  known  ; and  a perfon,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  covering  of  the  goat  in  European  climates, 
would  hardly  believe  it  pcffible  that  the  material  from  which 
the  precious  fhavvls  of  Cafhmere  are  manufactured,  could  be 
produced  from  the  fame  animal. 

Whether  the  long  and  filky  coat  of  the  goat,  cat,  flieep, 
and  rabbits  cf  Angora  can  be  aferibed  to  the  climate,  we 
do  not  know  ; it  is  at  lead  worthy  of  notice  tiiat  this  qua- 
lity of  the  hair  fhould  exid  in  fo  many  animals.  It  continues 
when  they  are  removed  into  other  countries,  and  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  offspring  ; fo  that  we  may  probably  regard 
thefe  animals  as  permanent  breeds. 
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Mud  we  not  refer  to  climate  the  condant  and  remarkable 
degeneracy  of  the  horfe  in  France.  “ In  France,”  accord- 
ing to  Buffon,  “ Spanifh  or  Barbary  horfes,  when  the  breed 
is  not  eroded,  become  French  horfes,  fometimes  in  the  fecond 
generation,  and  always  in  the  third.”  V.  iv.  p.  106. 

Food. — We  naturally  expcCt  that  food  will  produce  con- 
fiderable  changes  in  the  living  body  ; its  effeCt  feems  to  be 
proved  by  the  well  known  faCt  that  feveral  finging  birds, 
chiefly  of  the  lark  and  finch  ki  ids,  become  gradually  black, 
if  they  are  fed  on  hempfeed  only.  (Blumenbach,  de  Variet. 
p.  94.)  The  texture  of  the  hair  has  been  changed,  in 
an  African  fneep  brought  into  England,  from  the  coavfe 
nature  of  that  of  the  camel,  to  confiderable  finenefs  and 
foftnefs,  by  one  year’s  feeding  in  the  paltures  of  this  coun- 
try. The  influence  of  the  fame  caufe  on  the  (tature  and 
proportion  of  the  body  is  (hewn  in  the  horfe,  which  grows 
to  a large  fi/.e  in  the  marlhy  grounds  of  Friefland,  while  on 
llony  foils,  or  dry  heaths,  they  remain  dvvarlifh.  Oxen  be- 
come very  large  and  fat  in  rich  foils,  but  are  didinguifl^ed 
by  (hortnefs  of  the  legs  ; while  in  drier  fituations,  their  whole 
bulk  is  lefs,  and  the  limbs  are  llronger  and  more  flediy. 
We  fay  nothing  of  the  well-known  differences  of  flavour 
and  weight  produced  by  diderent  kinds  of  food. 

Changes  caufd  ly  Climate  are  temporary. — Two  very 
diderent  opinions  have  been  maintained  concerning  thefe 
changes,  produced  by  the  action  of  external  caufes  on  the 
bodies  of  anima's.  Some,  as  Buffon,  Blumenbach,  Zim- 
mermann,  ( Geographifche  gefchichte  der  Menfchen,  &c. ) 
contend  that  they  are  tranfmitted  to  the  odspring,  and  thus 
caufe  varieties  : others  argue  that  the  effect  terminates  in  the 
individual : that  the  young  animal  is  not  in  the  flighted  degree 
modified  by  it,  but  is  born  with  the  original  properties,  and 
conltitution  of  the  parents,  and  a fufeeptibility  only  of  the 
fame  changes  when  expofed  to  the  fame  caufes.  The  latter 
opinion  has  been  moll  ably  defended  in  the  inaugural  difputa- 
tion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  Edinburgh,  180S,  and  feems  to  us  to 
red  upon  the  mod  incontrovertible  grounds. 

The  change  in  the  colour  of  the  human  (kin,  from  expofurc 
to  fun  and  air,  is  obvioufly  temporary  ; for  it  is  diminifhed 
and  even  removed  when  the  caufes  no  longer  add.  The  dif- 
colouration,  which  we  term  tanning  or  being  fun-burnt,  as 
well  as  the  fpots  called  freckles,  are  molt  incidental  to 
fair  lkins,  and  difappear  when  the  parts  are  covered,  or  no 
longer  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  children  of  the  hufbandman 
or  of  the  fai*or,  whofe  countenance  bears  the  marks  of 
other  climes,  are  jult  as  fair  as  thofe  of  the  molt  delicate 
and  pale  inhabitant  of  a city  : nay,  the  Moors,  who  have 
lived  for  ages  under  a burning  fun,  dill  have  white  children  ; 
and  the  offspring  of  Europeans  in  the  Indies  have  the  origi- 
nal tint  of  their  progenitors.  Blumenbach  has  been  led  into 
a midake  on  this  point  by  an  Englifh  author  ( Hawkefworth, 
in  Collection  of  Voyages,  v.  iii.  p.  374),  who  afferts  that 
Creoles  are  born  with  a different  complexion  and  call  of 
countenance,  from  the  children  of  the  fame  parents  brought 
forth  in  their  native  country.  In  oppofition  to  this  ffate- 
ment,  from  one  who  was  not  an  eye-witnefs,  we  (hall  place 
the  authority  of  Long,  who,  in  his  hidory  of  Jamaica,  af- 
firms “ that  the  children  born  in  England  have  not,  in  ge- 
neral, lovelier  or  more  tranfparent  lkins,  than  the  offspring 
of  white  parents  in  Jamaica.”  The  “ audrum  fpirans  vultus 
& color,”  which  this  acute  and  learned  naturalilt  aferibesto 
the  Creole,  is  merely  the  acquired  effeCt  of  the  climate,  and 
not  a character  exiltingat  birth. 

“ Nothing,”  fays  Dr.  Prichard,  “ feems  to  hold  true 
more  univerially,  than  that  all  acquired  conditions  of  body, 
whether  produced  by  art  or  accident,  end  with  the  life  of 
the  individual  ia  whom  they  are  produced.  Many  nations 


mould  their  bodies  into  unnatural  forms : the  Indians  flatten 
their  foreheads  (See  Cranium)  ; the  Chinefe  women  reduce 
their  feet  to  one-third  of  their  natural  dirrer.fions  ; favages 
elongate  their  ears  ; many  races  cut  away  the  prepuce.  We 
Conllanth;  mutilate  our  domedic  animals  by  removing  the 
tail  or  ears,  and  our  own  fpecies  are  often  obliged  by  difeafe 
to  fubmit  to  the  lofs  of  limbs.  That  no  deformity  or  muti- 
lation of  this  kind  is  hereditary,  is  fo  plainly  proved  by  every 
thing  around  us,  that  we  wonder  how  the  contrary  opinion 
fhov.ld  have  gained  any  advocates.  After  the  operation  of 
circumcifion  has  prevailed  for  more  than  three  thoufand  years, 
the  Jews  are  dill  born  with  prepuces,  and  dill  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  painful  rite.  Docked  horfes  and  cropped  dogs 
bring  forth  young  with  entire  ears  and  tails.  But  for  this 
falutary  law,  what  a frightful  fpeCtacle  would  every  race  of 
animals  exhibit!  The  mifchances  of  all  preceding  times 
would  overwhelm  us  with  their  united  weight,  and  the  ca- 
talogue would  be  continually  increafing,  until  the  imiverle, 
indead  of  difplaying  a fpeCtacle  of  beauty  and  pleafure, 
would  be  filled  with  maimed,  imperfeCt,  and  mondrous 
diapes.” 

The  changes  produced  in  the  coverings  of  animals  by  ex- 
ternal caufes,  and  thofe  brought  about  by  food,  are  equally 
confined  to  the  prefent  race.  If  a breed  with  different  qua- 
lities be  required,  other  individuals,  poffefling  thofe  qualities, 
mud  be  employed. 

Permanent  V arieties  of  Animals  are  only  produced  by  Gene- 
ration.— That  the  foregoing  caufes  are  not  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  thofe  more  iignal  diverfities,  which  conditute  dif- 
ferences of  race  in  animals,  will  be  readily  admitted.  Thefe 
can  be  explained  only  by  native  or  congenital  variety,  as  we 
have  (hewn  in  enumerating  thofe  points,  in  which  men  and 
animals  differ.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  phy fiological  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  attempt  to  fliew  how  it  happens  that  an 
offspring  is  produced,  differing  from  the  parents  in  fome 
characters,  which  are  conveyed  by  hereditary  fucceffion ; 
how  a grey  rabbit  or  cat  (hall  bring  forth  at  one  birth,  and 
from  one  father,  yellow,  black  white,  and  fpotted  young  ; 
how  a white  fheep  (had  have  a black  lamb  ; or  the  fame  pa- 
rents, Leucsethiopic  and  ordinary  children  at  different  times. 
In  (hort,  in  coniidering  all  the  circumltances  under  which 
animal  bodies  are  induenced  by  external  agents,  we  mud  be 
contented  with  dating  the  faCts  that  prove  the  influence  of 
fuch  caufes,  without  attempting  to  exp'ain  how  they  produce 
their  effeCts.  As  there  is  fo  little  of  a fatisfaCtory  nature 
afeertained  on  this  head,  we  fhould  be  afraid  cf  difguding 
the  fenfible  reader,  by  fubdituting  fpeculation  in  the  place 
of  more  folid  information. 

Influence  of  Mode  of  Life  in  producing  Varieties. — The  date 
of  domedication,  or  the  artificial  mode  of  life,  which  they 
lead  under  the  dominion  of  man,  is  the  moll  powerful  caufe 
in  favouring  the  production  of  varieties  in  the  animal  kingdom.- 
Wild  animals,  uling  always  the  fame  kind  of  food,  being 
expofed  to  the  action  of  the  climate  wfithout  fire  or  artificial 
covering,  chufe,  each  of  them  according  to  its  nature,  their 
zone,  and  country  : indead  of  difperfing  themfelves,  like 
man,  they  continue  in  thofe  places,  which  are  the  mod  friendly 
to  their  conditutions.  Hence  their  nature  undergoes  no 
change  ; their  figure,  colour,  fize,  proportion,  See.  are  un- 
altered ; and  there  is  confequently  no  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing their  fpecies.  But,  fays  Buffon,  when  forced  by  man, 
or  by  any  revolution  on  the  globe,  to  abandon  their  native 
foil,  their  nature  undergoes  changes  fo  great,  that,  to  re- 
cognize them,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  accurate  examination, 
and  even  to  experiment  and  analogy.  If  to  thefe  natural 
caufes  of  alteration  in  free  animals,  we  add  that  of  the  em- 
pire of  man  over  thofe  which  he  lias  reduced  to  flavery,  we 
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fhall  be  aftoniftied  at  the  degree  to  which  tyranny  can 
degrade  and  disfigure  nature  ; we  fhall  perceive  the  marks 
of  flavery,  and  the  prints  of  her  chains ; we  fhall  find 
that  thofe  wounds  are  deeper  and  more  incurable  in 
proportion  to  their  antiquity : and  that,  in  the  prefent 
condition  of  domeftic  animals,  it  is,  perhaps,  impoffible 
to  reflore  their  primitive  form,  and  thofe  attributes 
of  nature,  which  we  have  taken  from  them.”  vol.  iv. 
p.  6.  To  trace  back  our  domeftic  animals  to  their  wild 
originals,  is  in  all  cafes  difficult,  in  fome  impoflible  : long 
flavery  has  fo  degraded  their  nature,  that  the  primitive  ani- 
mal may  be  faid  to  be  loft,  and  a degenerated  being,  running 
into  endlefs  varieties,  is  fubllituted  in  its  place.  The  wild 
original  of  the  fheep  was  for  a long  time  unknown  : Buffon 
conceived  that  he  difcoveted  it  m the  moufion  or  argali 
(ovis  ammon)  ; and  Pallas,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
ftudying  this  animal,  adds  the  weight  of  his  highly  respec- 
table authority  to  the  opinion  of  the  French  naturalift. 
Yet,  Blumenbach  regards  the  argali  as  a diltindt  fpecies. 
Should  we  allow  the  latter  to  be  the  parent  of  our  fheep,  and 
confequently  admit  that  the  differences  are  explicable  by  de- 
generation, no  difficulty  can  any  longer  exift  about  the 
unity  of  the  human  fpecies.  An  incomplete  horn  of  the 
argali,  in  the  academical  mnfeum  at  Gottingen,  weighs 
nine  pounds.  Blumenbach,  handbuch  der  Naturgefchichte. 
p.  in,  note. 

“ Let  us  compare,”  fays  Buffon,  “ our  pitiful  fheep 
with  the  moufion,  from  which  they  derived  their  origin. 
The  moufion  is  a large  animal.  He  is  fleet  as  a flag, 
armed  with  horns  and  thick  hoofs,  covered  with  coarfe  hair, 
and  dreads  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  fky,  nor  the  vora- 
city of  the  wolf.  He  not  only  efcapes  from  his  enemies 
by  the  fwiftnefs  of  hia  courfe,  and  fcaling,  with  truly  won- 
derful leaps,  the  mod  frightful  precipices;  but  he  refills  them 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  body,  and  the  folidity  of  the  arms 
with  which  his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  different 
from  our  fheep,  which  fubfift  with  difficulty  in  flocks,  who 
are  unable  to  defend  themfelves  by  their  numbers,  who  can- 
not endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  without  fhelter,  and  who 
would  all  perifh,  if  man  withdrew  his  protedlion.  So  com- 
pletely are  the  frame  and  capabilities  of  this  animal  degraded 
by  his  affociation  with  us,  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  fubfift 
in  a wild  Hate,  if  turned  loofe,  as  the  goat,  pig,  and  cattle 
are.  In  the  warmelt  climates  of  Alia  and  Africa,  the 
moufion,  who  is  the  common  parent  of  all  the  races  of  this 
fpecies,  appears  to  be  lefs  degenerated  than  in  any  other 
region.  Though  reduced  to  a domeftic  ftate,  he  has  pre- 
ferred his  ftature  and  his  hair,  but  the  fize  of  his  horns  is  di- 
minifhed.  Of  all  domeftic  fheep,  thofe  of  Senegal  and  India 
are  the  largeft,  and  their  nature  lias  buffered  leaft  degradation. 
The  fheep  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Tartary,  &c. 
have  undergone  greater  changes.  In  relation  to  man,  they 
are  improved  in  fome  articles,  and  vitiated  in  others ; bur, 
with  regard  to  nature,  improvement,  and  degeneration  are 
the  fame  thing  ; for  they  both  imply  an  alteration  of  original 
conftitution.  Their  coarfe  hair  is  changed  into  fine  wool. 
Their  tail,  loaded  with  amafsof  fat,  (and  fometimes  reach- 
ing the  weight  of  40  pounds),  has  acquired  a magnitude  fo 
incommodious,  that  the  animals  trail  it  with  pain.  While 
fwollen  with  fuperfluous  matter,  and  adorned  with  a beautiful 
fleece,  their  ftrength,  agility,  magnitude,  and  arms  are  di- 
minifhed  : thefe  long-tailed  fheep  are  half  the  fize  omy  of 
the  moufion.  They  can  neither  fly  from  danger^  nor  relift 
the  enemy.  To  preferve  and  multiply  the  fpecies,  they  re- 
quire the  conftant  care  and  fupport  of  man.  The  degene- 
ration of  the  original  fpecies  is  ftill  greater  in  our  climates. 
Gf  all  the  qualities  of  the  moufion,  our  ewes  and  rams  have 
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retained  nothing  but  a fmall  portion  of  vivacity,  which  yield 
to  the  crook  of  the  fhepherd.  Timidity,  vveaknefs,  ltfig- 
nation,  and  ftupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy  remains  of  their 
degraded  nature.”  Vol.  iv.  p.  7.  > 

It  will  naturally  be  expefted  that  degeneration  has  operated 
moft  deeply  and  varioufly  on  thofe  domeftic  animals  which 
man  has  fubjedled  for  many  ages,  and  fo  completely,  that 
they  propagate  in  their  enflaved  condition  ; not  on  thofe, 
of  whom  each  individual  is  brought  into  captivity  from  his 
wild  ftate,  as  the  elephan:  ; nor  on  fuch  as  have  not  been 
taken  into  foreign  climates,  asthe  rein-deer,  which  is  confined 
to  a very  limited  portion  of  the  globe.  The  pig  is  a good 
example,  becaufe  hisdefcent  is  more  clearly  made  out  than 
that  of  many  others.  The  dog  indeed  degenerates  before  our 
eyes,  but  it  will  hardly  ever,  perhaps,  be  afcertained  whether 
there  is  one  or  more  fpecies.  The  extent  of  degeneration  can 
be  obferved  in  the  domeftic  pig,  becaufe,  we  believe,  no  natu- 
ralift lias  hitherto  been  fceptical  enough  to  doubt  whether  he 
defcended  from  the  wild  boar,  and  he  w'as  certainly  firft  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards  into  the  New  World.  The  pigs 
conveyed,  in  1509,  from  Spain  to  the  Weft  India  ifland 
Cubagua,  then  celebrated  tor  the  pearl  fifhery,  degenerated 
into  a monftrous  race  with  toes  half  a fpan  long.  Herrera, 
hechos  de  los  Caftellanos  en  las  Iflas,  &c.  (vol.  i.  p.  239.) 
Thofe  of  Cuba  became  more  than  twice  as  large  as  their 
European  progenitors  : Clavigero,  ftoria  antica  del  Meffico. 
(vol.  iv.  p.  145.)  How  remarkably  again  have  the  domeftic 
fwine  degenerated  from  the  wild  ones  in  the  old  world;  in  the 
lofs  of  the  foft  downy  hair  from  between  the  briltles,  in  the 
vatl  accumulation  of  fat  under  the  fkin,  in  the  form  of  the  cra- 
nium, in  the  figure  and  growtli  of  the  whole  body.  The 
varieties  of  the  domeftic  animal  too  are  very  numerous  : in 
Piedmont  they  are  almoll  invariably  black ; -in  Bavaria 
reddifli-brown,  in  Normandy  white,  &c.  The  breed  in 
England  with  ftraight  back  and  large  pendulous  belly  is 
juft  the  reverfe  of  that  in  the  North  of  France,  with  high 
convex  fpine,  and  hanging  head;  and  both  are  different  from 
the  German  breed  ; to  fay  nothing  of  the  folid-ungular 
race  found  in  herds  111  Hungary  and  Sweden,  and  already 
known  by  Ariftotle,  and  many  other  varieties. 

The  afs,  in  its  wild  ftate,  is  remarkably  fwift  and  lively, 
and  ftill  continues  fo  in  his  native  countries  in  the  Eaft  ; the 
bifon,  or  wild  ox,  has  a long  flowing  mane,  hanging  almoft 
to  the  ground. 

The  original  flock  of  our  poultry  cannot  be  determined, 
nor  can  the  varieties  into  which  they  have  run  be  enume- 
rated. No  wild  bird  in  our  climates  refeu  bles  the  domeftic 
cock  : the  pheafant,  grous,  and  wood-hen,  are  the  only 
analogous  kinds ; and  it  is  uncertain  w hether  thefe  w ou'd 
intermix,  and  have  prolific  progeny.  They  have  conftituted 
diftincl  and  feparate  fpecies  from  the  earlielt  times ; and 
they  want  the  combs,  ipurs,  and  pendulous  membranes  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribes.  Buflon,  vol.  xii.  p.  112. 

There  are  twenty-nine  varieties  of  canary  birds  known 
by  name,  all  produced  from  the  grey  bird.  Buffon, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  6 1. 

Moft  of  the  mammalia,  which  have  been  tamed  by  man, 
betray  their  fubjugated  ftate  by  having  the  ears  and  tail 
pendulous  ; a condition  of  the  former  parts  which,  we  be- 
lieve, belongs  to  no  wild  animal.  In  many,  the  very  func- 
tions of  the  body,  as  the  focretions,  generation,  &c.  are 
greatly  changed.  The  domeftic  fow  produces  young  twice 
a year;  the  wild  animal  only  once:  it  frequen  ly  brings 
forth  monftrous  fretufes,  and  is  invaded  by  a new  fpecies  of 
hydatids,  forming  what  is  called  the  meaftes  in  pork. 

A good  lien,  well  fupplied  with  food,  lays  100  eggs  be- 
tween 
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tween  Tpring  and  autumn  ; in  the  wild  (late  (he  only  produces 
eighteen'or  twenty.  Buffon,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

The  application  of  tliefe  fa&s  to  the  queftion  concerning 
the  human  fpecies  is  very  obvious.  If  domeilicated  anima's 
vary,  becaufe  they  have  been  taken  from  their  primitive 
condition,  and  expofed  to  the  operation  of  many,  to  them 
unnatural,  caufes  ; if  the  pig  is  remarkable  among  thefe  for 
its  varieties,  becaufe  it  has  been  the  mod  expofed  Jo  caufes 
of  degeneration  ; we  (hall  be  at  no  !ofs  to  account  for  the 
diverfities  in  man,  who  is,  in  the  true,  though  not  ordinary 
fenfe  of  the  word,  more  of  a domelticated  animal  than  any 
other.  We  know  the  wild  date  of  mod  of  them  ; but  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  natural  wild  condition  to  which  man  was 
dellined.  Probably  there  is  no  fuch  date  ; becaufe  nature, 
having  limited  him  in  no  refpeft,  having  fitted  him  for  every 
kind  of  life,  every  climate,  and  every  variety  of  food,  has 
given  him  the  whole  earth  for  his  abode,  and  both  the  or- 
ganized kingdoms  for  his  nourifhment. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  domedic  animals,  which  are 
incontedibly  the  offspring  of  domedication,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a refutation  of  the  general  pofition,  which  we 
lately  laid  down,  that  no  acquired  condition  is  tranfmitted 
by  generation.  Thefe  diverfities  are  undoubtedly  the 
drongeft  argument  in  favour  of  the  changes  produced  by  the 
way  of  life  being  hereditary  ; and  we  are  not  hitherto  waf- 
ranted  in  politively  denying  this.  They  admit  of  explana- 
tion, however,  on  another  principle  ; viz.  that  the  domedic 
date  caufes  a difpofition  to  the  production  of  native  varieties, 
which,  as  we  well  know,  are  hereditary.  We  know  no 
direct  obfervations,  by  which  it  can  be  decided  that  modi- 
fications of  colour,  form,  See.  produced  by  external  caufes, 
are  in  no  inltance  tranfmitted  to  the  offspring,  and  that  they 
are  all  fird  produced  as  native  varieties  in  the  courfe  of 
generation.  Analogy,  however,  very  much  favours  this 
notion. 

Such,  then,  are  the  caufes  by  which  the  varieties  of  man 
may  be  accounted  for.  Although  we  have  acknowledged 
our  entire  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  operate, 
we  have  proved  that  they  exid,  and  have  fhewn,  by  copious 
analogies,  that  they  are  fufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
The  tendency,  under  certain  circumftances,  to  alterations 
of  the  original  colour,  form,  and  other  properties  of  the 
body,  and  the  law  of  tranfmiffion  to  the  offspring,  are  the 
fourccs  of  varieties  in  man  and  animals,  and  thereby  modify 
the  fpecies  : climate,  food,  way  of  life,  in  a word,  all  the 
phytical  and  moral  caufes  that  furround  us,  aCt  indeed 
powerfully  on  the  individual,  but  do  not  change  the  off- 
spring, except  in  the  indirect  manner  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  We  (hould,  therefore,  openly  violate 
the  rules  of  philofophifing,  which  direft  11s  to  afiign  the 
fame  caufes  for  natural  effects  of  the  fame  kind,  and  not  to 
admit  more  caufes  than  are  fufficient  for  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena, if  we  recurred,  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  the 
varieties  of  man,  to  the  perfectly  gratuitous  affumption  of 
originally  different  fpecies,  or  called  to  our  aid  the  operation 
of  climate,  See. 

Yet,  if  it  be  allowed  that  all  men  are  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  all  defeend  from  the  fame  family. 
Some  contend  that  all  parts  of  the  globe  were  furniflied  at 
firll  wilh  men  and  animals,  and  lay  great  ftrefs  on  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  race  would  experience  in  extending  over  wide 
trails,  and  gaining  accefs  to  remote  regions  and  ltlands.  A 
reference  to  fails  will  (hew  us  that  thefe  difficulties  have 
been  overcome.  The  numerous  iflands  of  the  Pacific,  in 
many  infiances  very  difiant  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
continent,  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  fame  race  ; and  wre 
meet  in  Madagafcar  and  Eafter  illand,  feparated  by  nearly 


half  the  globe,  with  men  of  the  fanye  origin,  employing  the 
fame  language.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  very  in* 
terefting  fails  firft  noticed  by  Buffon,  that  no  animals  are 
found  in  both  continents,  but  fuch  as  are  able  to  bear  the 
cold  of  thofe  regions  where  they  probably  join  ; and  that 
not  a fingle  animal  of  the  torrid  zone  is  common  to  the  old 
w'orld  and  the  new. 

Conf deration  of  the  Opinion , 'which  explains  the  Varieties  of 
Mankind  ly  the  Operation  of  Climate.  Statement  of  the  Argu- 
ment.— By  the  mod  intelligent  and  learned  writers  on  the 
varieties  of  mankind,  they  have  been  explained  altogether  by 
the  operation  of  adventitious  caufes,  as  climate,  particularly 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun,  food,  and  W’ay  of  life.  It 
has  been  confiJered  that  thefe,  ailing  on  men  originally’' 
alike,  produce  various  bodily  diverfities,  and  affeil  the  co- 
lour of  the  fkin  efpecially  ; and  that  fuch  alterations,  tranf- 
mitted to  the  offspring,  and  gradually  increafed  through  a 
long  courfe  of  ages,  account  very  fufficiently  for  all  the  dif- 
ferences obferved  at  prefent  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  globe.  If  vve  were  inclined  to  fubmit 
in  this  queftion  to  authority,  the  number  and  celebrity  of  the 
philofophers,  who  have  contended  for  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, and  other  phylical  and  moral  caufes,  would  certainly 
compel  our  affent  to  their  opinions.  Buffon,  Blumenbach, 
Smith  (Effay  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion 
and  Figure  in  the  human  Species,  Philadelphia),  Zimmer- 
man (Geographifche  Gefchichte  des  Menfchen,  &c.)  Lud- 
wig (Grundrifs  der  Naturgefchichte  des  Menfchen-fpecies, 
&c.),  are  only  a few  of  thofe  who  have  adopted  and  de- 
fended this  view  of  the  fubjedt. 

Opinion  of  Buffon. — “ The  heat  of  the  climate,”  fays 
Bullon,  “ is  the  chief  caufe  of  blacknefs  among  the  human 
fpecies.  When  this  heat  is  exceffive,  as  in  Senegal  and 
Guinea,  the  men  are  perfedlly  black  ; when  it  is  a little  lefs 
violent,  the  blacknefs  is  not  fo  deep ; when  it  becomes' 
fomewhat  temperate,  as  in  Barbary,  Mongolia,  Arabia, 
&c.  mankind  are  only  brown  ; and  laftly,  when  it  is  alto- 
gether temperate,  as  in  Europe  and  Afia,  men  are  white. 
Some  varieties,  indeed,  are  produced  by  the  mode  of 
living.  All  the  Tartars  (Monguls),  for  example,  are 
tawny  ; while  the  Europeans,  who  live  under  the  fame  lati- 
tude, are  white.  This  difference  mav  fafely  be  aferibed  to 
the  Tartars  being  always  expofed  to  the  air,  to  their  having 
no  cities  or  fixed  habitations,  to  their  fieeping  conftanily  on 
the  ground,  and  to  their  rough  and  favage  manner  of  living. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  fufficient  to  render  the  Tartars 
more  fwarthy  than  the  Europeans,  who  want  nothing  to 
make  life  eafy  and  comfortable.  Why  are  the  Chinefe 
fairer  than  the  Tartars,  though  they  refemble  them  in  every 
feature  ? Becaufe  they  are  more  polifned  ; becaufe  they  live 
in  towns,  and  praftife  every  art  to  guard  themfelves  again!! 
the  injuries  of  the  weather:  while  the  Tartars  are  perpetually 
expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  fun  and  air. 

“ Climate  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  men  : but  food,  though  it  has  lefs  influence 
than  colour,  greatly’  affefts  the  form  of  our  bodies.  Coarfe, 
unwholefome,  and  ill-piepared  food  makes  the  human  fpecies 
degenerate.  All  thofe  people,  who  live  miferably,  are  ugly 
and  ill  made.  Even  in  France,  the  country  people  are  not 
fo  beautiful  as  thofe  who  live  in  towns : and  I have  often 
remarked,  that  in  thofe  villages,  where  the  people  are  richer 
and  t etter  fed  than  in  others,  the  men  are  likewife  more 
handfome,  and  have  better  countenances.  The  air  and  the 
foil  have  great  influence  on  the  figures  of  men,  beafts,  and 
plants. 

“ Upon  the  whole,  every  circumftance  concurs  in  proving 
that  mankind  are  not  compofed  of  fpecies  effentially  dif- 
ferent: 
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ferent  from  each  other ; that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
originally  but  one  fpecies,  which,  after  multiplying  and 
fpreading  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  have  under- 
gone various  changes  by  the  influence  of  climate,  food, 
mode  of  living,  epidemic  difeafes,  and  mixture  of  difiimilar 
individuals  ; that,  at  firft,  thefe  changes  were  not  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  and  produced  only  individual  varieties;  that  thefe 
varieties  became  afterwards  more  fpecific,  becaufe  they  were 
rendered  more  general,  more  llrongly  marked,  and  more 
permanent,  by  the  continual  addon  of  the  fame  caufes  ; that 
they  are  tranfmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  as  de- 
formities or  difeafes  pafs  from  parents  to  children  ; and  that, 
laftly,  as  they  were  originally  produced  by  a train  of  ex- 
ternal and  accidental  caufes,  and  have  only  been  perpetuated 
by  time,  and  the  conftant  operation  of  thefe  caufes,  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  gradually  difappear,  or,  at  lead, 
that  they  will  differ  from  what  they  are  at  prefent,  if  the 
caufes  which  produced  them  fhould  ceafe,  or  if  their  opera- 
tion fhould  be  varied  by  other  eircumftar.ces  and  combina- 
tions.” Natural  Hiltory,  by  Wood,  vol.  iii.  p.  443 — 446. 

Opinion  of  Smith. — “ In  tracing  the  globe,”  fays  Smith, 
<c  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  we  oblerve  a gradation  in 
the  complexion,  nearly  in  proportion  fo  the  latitude  of  the 
country.  Immediately  below  the  arftic  circle,  a high  and 
fanguine  colour  prevails  : from  this  you  defeend  to  the  mix- 
ture of  red  and  white  : afterwards  fucceed  the  brown,  the 
olive,  the  tawny,  and,  at  length,  the  black,  as  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  line.  The  fame  diftance  from  the  fun,  however, 
does  not,  in  every  region,  indicate  the  fame  temperature  of 
climate.  Some  fecondary  caufes  mull  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration,  as  correcting  and  limiting  its  influence.  The 
elevation  of  the  land,  its  vicinity  to  the  fea,  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  the  ftate  of  cultivation,  the  courfe  of  winds,  and 
many  other  circumftances,  enter  into  this  view.  Elevated 
and  mountainous  countries  are  cool,  in  proportion  to  their 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  & c.  &c.”  Efl'ay, 
p.  8 — 10. 

Opinion  of  Blumenbach. — Blumenbach  informs  us  how  cli- 
mate operates  in  modifying  the  colour  of  the  fltin,  but  dees 
not  attempt  to  explain  its  effefts  on  the  ftature,  propor- 
tions, &c.  He  ftates  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  dark 
colour  of  the  integuments  is  an  abundance  of  carbone,  fe- 
creted  by  the  Ikin  with  hydrogen,  precipitated  and  fixed  in 
the  rete  mucofum  by  the  contaft  of  the  atmofpheric  oxygen. 
(De  Variet.  p.  124.)  He  obferves  further,  that  this 
abundance  of  carbone  is  moll  diltinClly  noticeable  in  perfons 
of  an  atrabilarious  temperament ; which  fad,  together  with 
many  others,  proves  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
biliary  and  the  cutaneous  organs ; that  hot  climates  exert  a 
very  lignal  influence  on  the  liver  ; and  thus,  that  an  unna- 
tural Hate  of  the  biliary  fecretion,  produced  by  heat,  and 
increafed  through  many  generations,  caufes  the  veflels  of 
the  Ikin  to  fecrete  that  abundance  of  carbone,  which  pro- 
duces the  black  colour  of  the  Negro.  Ibid.  p.  126 — 137. 

Certain  fuperficial  Views  favourable  to  this  Opinion. — It 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  men  of  undoubted  taients  and 
learning  would  take  up  thefe  opinions  without  any  founda- 
tion at  all ; and  accordingly  we  find  that  there  is  a {lender 
mixture  of  truth  in  thefe  ffatements  ; but  it  is  fo  enveloped 
in  a thick  cloud  of  error,  and  fo  concealed  by  mifreprefenta- 
tion  and  exaggeration,  that  we  do  not  recognzie  it  without 
difficulty.  The  colour  of  Europeans  nearly  follows  the 
geographical  politions  of  countries* : this  part  of  the  world 
is  occupied  almolt  entirely  by  a white  race,  of  which  the 
individuals  are  fairer  in  cold  latitudes,  and  more  fwarthy  or 
fun-burnt  in  warm  ones : thus,  the  French  may  be  darker 
than  the  Englifh,  the  Spaniards  than  the  French,  and  the 


Moors  than  the  Spaniards.  In  the  fame  way,  where  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a country  differ  much  in  latitude  a:;d  in  tem- 
perature, the  inhabitants  may  be  browner  in  the  fouth  than 
in  the  north : thus,  the  women  of  Granada  are  faid  to  be 
more  fwarthy  than  thofe  of  Bifcay,  and  the  fouthern  than 
the  northern  Chinefe,  See.  Thefe  diverfities  are  produced 
by  the  climate,  as  we  have  already  explained.  The  effect 
goes  off  if  the  caufe  be  removed  : it  terminates  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  is  never  tranfmitted  to  the  offspring,  as  we  fliall 
prove  moil  ir.controverti'oly  prefently. 

On  a fuperficial  view  again,  we  obferve  that  temperate 
Europe  is  occupied  by  a white  race,  and  that  the  blacks, 
of  whom  we  fee  and  hear  mofl,  dwell  chiefly  under  the 
burning  funs  and  on  the  parched  fands  of  Africa  and  Afia; 
the  numerous  whites  who  live  in  hot,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  dark  coloured  people  who  are  found  in  cold  countries, 
are  not  taken  into  the  account  in  thefe  imperfect  and  partial 
comparifons. 

We  are  particularly  furprifed  that  the  acutenefs  and  good 
fenfe  of  Blumenbach  lhould  have  allowed  him  to  refort  to 
an  explanation  grounded  on  fucli  remote  analogies,  and  fo 
obvioufly  weak  and  inadequate,  as  that  by  which  die  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  black  colour  of  the  Negro.  To 
require  us  to  believe  that  all  the  dark  coloured  races  labour 
under  hepatic  difeafe,  when  our  fenfes  inform  us  that  they 
are  in  perfedl  health,  is  really  too  much  : the  llatement  is 
too  abfurd  to  require  ferious  refutation. 

Arguments  againfl  it. — We  proceed  to  fhew  that  climate 
does  not  caufe  the  diverfities  of  mankind  ; and  in  this  con- 
fideration,  our  remarks  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  colour  of 
the  fltin,  as  that  is  the  part  in  which  its  operation  has  been 
regarded,  by  all  the  defenders  of  its  influence,  as  the  molt 
unequivocal^  the  reafoning,  however,  will  apply  in  general 
to  the  other  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  to  this. 

The  uniform  colour  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  a ftrong 
argument  againft  thofe  who  aferibe  the  blacknefs  of  the  Ne- 
gro to  the  effedf  of  the  fun's  rays.  The  glans  penis,  the 
cavity  of  the  axilla,  the  infide  of  the  thigh  are  juft  as  black 
as  any  other  parts  ; indeed,  the  organs  of  generation,  which 
are  always,covered,  are  among  the  blackeft  parts  of  the  body. 
Niither  is  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  Negro  confined  to  the 
fltin  ; a fmall  circle  of  the  conjunctiva,  round  the  cornea,  is 
blackilh,  and  the  reft  of  the  membrane  has  a yellowifh-brown 
tinge.  The  fat  has  a deep  yellow  colour,  at  leaf!  in  many 
of  them,  which  could  be  diftinguifned  by  a very  fuperficial 
infpedtion,  from  that  of  an  European.  On  thefe  points  the 
teltimony  of  Soemmering  coincides  with  our  own  obferva- 
tion.  (Ueber  die  korperl.  Verfch.  $ 7 and  46.)  The  fpe- 
cies of  domeflic  fowls  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  black  pe- 
riofteum,  affords  a further  proof  that  the  operation  of  the 
fun’s  rays  is  not  the  caufe  of  colour  in  animal  bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  a black  Rate  of  the  flan  is  fumetimes 
partially  produced  in  individuals  of  the  white  races.  In  the 
faireft  women,  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  fpots  of  a 
more  or  lefs  deep  black  colour  have  been  often  obferved  ; 
they  gradually  difappear  after  parturition.  “ The  dark 
colour  of  the  fltin,”  .fays  White,  “ in  fome  particular  parts 
of  the  body,  is  not  confined  to  either  the  torrid  or  frigid 
zones  : for  in  England  the  nipple,  the  areola  round  the  nip- 
ple, the  pudenda,  and  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are  of  a dark 
brown,  and  fometimes  as  black  as  in  the  Samciede  women. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  colour  of  thefe  parts  grows 
darker  in  women  at  the  full  period  of  geftation.  One  morn- 
ing I examined  the  breafts  of  twenty  women  in  the  lying-in 
hofpital  in  Manchefter,  and  found  that  nineteen  of  them  had 
dark-coloured  nipples ; fome  of  them  might  be  faid  to  be 
black,  and  the  areola  round  the  nipple,  from  one  inch  to 
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two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  was  of  the  fame  colour. 
(On  the  regular  Gradation,  p.  114.  Camper,  Kleinere 
Schriften,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  47.)  Le  Cat  mentions  a woman 
near  Paris,  in  whom  the  abdomen  became  black  at  each 
pregnancy,  and  afterwards  recovered  its  colour  ; in  another 
the  fame  change  occurred  in  the  leg.  See  Blumenbach  de 
Variet.  page  156,  note  z. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  races  in  any  par- 
ticular divifion  of  the  world,  we  fhall  quickly  find  that  the 
opinion,  which  afcribes  their  diftinguifhing  characters  to 
climate,  mult  be  given  up  ; that  the  fame  race  inhabits  the 
molt  different  regions,  prcferving  in  all  an  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter ; that  different  races  are  found  in  the  fame  countries, 
and  that  thofe,  who  have  changed  their  native  abodes  for 
fituations,  in  which,  according  to  the  hypothefis,  they  ought 
to  have  undergone  a complete  metamorphofis,  ftill  retain 
their  original  dittinClions. 

/Arguments  from  the  Races  that  occupy  Europe. — In  the 
north  of  Europe,  as  alfo  in  the  north  of  Afia  and  Ameri- 
ca, that  is,  in  countries  neared  to  the  pole,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  above  dated,  the  whited  races  ought  to 
be  found,  we  have  very  brown  and  black  people  : they  are 
much  darker  coloured  than  any  other  Europeans.  The 
Moors  in  Africa,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  defert  are  born  with 
a white  (kin,  and  continue  fair  unlefs  adventitious  caufes  are 
applied.  But  the  Laplanders  and  Greenlanders,  who  hardly 
ever  feel  a moderate  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  are  all 
very  dark.  “ The  Laplanders,'’  fays  Buffon,  “ the  inha- 
bitants of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Borandians,  the  Samoieds,  the 
northern  Tartars,  the  Odiacs  of  the  old  continent,  and  the 
Greenlanders  and  the  favages  to  the  north  of  the  Efkimaux 
Indians  in  the  new  continent,  appear  to  be  all  the  fame  race, 
who  have  extended  and  multiplied  along  the  coads  of  the 
North  fea,  in  deferts,  and  under  climates  which  could  not 
be  inhabited  by  other  nations.  All  thefe  people  have  broad 
large  faces,  and  flat  nofes.  Their  eyes  are  of  a yellowifli- 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black  ; their  eye-lids  extend  to- 
wards the  temples : their  cheek-bones  are  very  prominent  ; 
their  mouths  are  large,  and  their  lips  thick  and  refkCled  ; 
the  under  part  of  their  face  is  narrow  ; they  have  a fqueak- 
ing  voice  ; the  head  is  large,  the  hair  black  and  fmooth,  and 
the  fltin  is  of  a tawny  or  fwarthy  hue.  Their  fize  is  dimi- 
nutive, but,  though  meagre,  their  form  is  fquat.  Mod  of 
them  are  only  four  feet  high,  and  their  tailed  men  exceed 
not  four  feet  and  a half  ” Vol.  iii.  p.  302. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  eafily  the  afferters  of  the 
power  of  climate  in  changing  the  human  body  get  over  an  in- 
dance fo  fatal  to  their  opinions  : they  tell  us  roundly  that 
great  cold  has  the  fame  effeCl  as  great  heat : “ When  the 
cold  becomes  extreme,  it  produces  effeCls  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
violent  heat.  The  Samoiedes,  Laplanders  and  natives  of 
Greenland  are  very  tawny  ; we  are  even  affured  that 
fome  of  the  Greenlanders  are  as  black  as  the  Africans ; 
thus  the  two  extremes  approach  each  other  : great  cold 
and  great  heat  produce  the  fame  effect  upon  the  fltin,  be- 
caufe  each  of  thefe  caufes  aCts  by  a quality  common  to  both  ; 
and  this  quality  is  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  which,  perhaps 
is  equally  great  in  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat.  Both 
cold  and  heat  dry  the  fltin,  and  give  it  that  tawny  hue  which 
we  find  among  the  Laplanders.  Cold  contracts  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  The  Laplanders,  accordingly,  who  are 
perpetually  expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  froft,  are  the  fmall- 
eft  of  the  human  fpecies.’’  Buffon,  vol.  iii.  p.  443.  See 
alfo  Smith’s  Effay. 

If  this  reafoning  (hould  not  convince  us,  there  are  other 
arguments  in  referve.  The  ftate  of  focicty  is  faid  to  have 
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great  effeCl  on  the  conformation  and  colour  of  the  body. 
The  nakednefs  of  the  favage,  the  filthy  greafe  and  paint  with 
which  he  fmears  his  body,  his  fmoky  hut,  fcanty  diet,  want 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  undrained  and  uncleared  country 
which  he  inhabits,  not  only,  according  to  Smith,  darken  hi* 
fkin,  but  render  it  impoflible  that  it  ever  fhould  be  fair, 
p.  48 — 52.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  conveniences  of  cloth- 

ing and  lodging — the  plenty  and  healthful  quality  of  food — 
a country  drained,  cultivated,  and  freed  from  noxious  efflu- 
via— improved  ideas  of  beauty — the  conllant  Ittldy  of  ele- 
gance, and  the  infinite  arts  for  attaining  it,  even  in  perfonal 
figure  and  appearance,  give  cultivated  an  immenfe  advantage 
over  favage  fociety  in  its  attempts  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  climate,  and  to  beautify  the  human  form.  (p.  53.)  What 
falfe  notions  muff  mankind  have  hitherto  entertained  on 
this  fubjeCl ! We  can  no  longer  believe  travellers,  who 
tell  us  that  the  fineft  forms,  and  the  greateft  ftrength  are  to 
be  feen  in  favage  tribes,  and  that  no  ill-formed  individuals  can 
be  met  with  amongft  them  : and  as  little  can  we  trull  the  tef- 
timony  of  our  own  fenfes,  concerning  the  frequency  of  de- 
formity and  difeafe  in  civilized  fociety  ; fince  there  are  fo 
many  reafons  w'hy  the  former  fhould  be  deformed,  black, 
and  ugly,  and  the  latter  well  proportioned,  fair,  and  hand- 
fome.  Unluckily,  however,  this  fine-fpun  theory  does  not 
correfpond  with  a few  plain  fads.  Moft  of  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean nations  exilledin  a more  or  lefs  complete  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm  within  times  of  which  we  have  the  moft  authentic  re- 
cords : fome  of  thefe  wfere  feen  and  deferibed  by  philofophers ; 
yet  the  permanence  of  their  characters  is  fo  remarkable  after 
a greater  progreflive  civilization  than  has  happened  in  any 
other  inftance,  that  thofe  deferiptions  are  applicable  with  the 
greateft  exaCtnefs  to  the  fame  races  of  the  prefentday.  In- 
llead  therefore  of  accounting  for  the  dark  colour,  peculiar 
features,  and  ftature  of  the  Greenlander,  Laplander,  and  Sa- 
moiede,  from  their  fmoke,  their  dirt,  their  food,  or  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  wre  can  have  no  hefitation  in  aferibing 
them  to  the  fame  caufe  that  makes  the  Briton  and  the  Ger- 
man of  this  day  refemble  the  portraits  of  their  anceftors,  drawn 
by  Caffar  and  Tacitus,  viz.  their  defeent  from  a race  marked 
by  the  fame  characters  as  diftinguifh  themfelves.  Thefe 
tribes  owe  their  origin  to  the  Mongols,  and  retain  in  the 
north  thofe  marks  of  their  defeent,  which  we  find  as  ftrongly 
expreffed  in  the  Chinefe,  under  the  widely  different  latitudes 
of  the  fouth.  At  the  fame  time,  the  parent  tribes  live  in 
the  middle  of  Afia,  equally  removed  from  the  former  and  the 
latter. 

With  flight  exceptions,  fays  Dr.  Prichard,  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  are  now  occupied  by  the  fame  nations 
that  have  occupied  them  fince  the  date  of  our  earlieft  authen- 
tic accounts.  Conquefts  have  been  made  by  fmall  numbers,  fo 
that  the  races  have  been  little  changed  by  this  caufe.  Thus 
when  Clovis  and  his  30,000  Franks  reduced  the  large  and 
populous  province  of  Gaul  under  their  dominion,  the  bodily 
characters,  and  the  language  of  the  conquerors  were  loft  in 
thofe  of  the  conquered.  The  nations  which  have  inhabited 
Europe  for  the  laft  2,500  years,  confift  of  three  great  races, 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  bodily  formation,  cha- 
racter, and  language. 

1 . The  Celtic  race,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a white 
fkin  verging  to  browm,  occupies  the  weft  of  Europe : to 
this  belong  the  ancient  and  modern  inhabitants  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Italy  : the  ancient 
Britons,  Welfh,  Bretons,  Irifh,  Scotch,  and  Manks.  The 
refemblance  of  the  Silures  to  the  Iberi  was  noticed  by  Ta- 
citus ; it  is  obvious  to  every  obferver  in  the  prefent  time  ; 
nor  is  the  obfervation  peculiar  to  the  Welfli ; it  holds  good 
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of  all  other  Celtic  nations.  “ Silurum  colorati  vultus,  et 
tor(i  plerumque  crines,  et  pofita  contra  Hifpania,  Iberos 
vet'eres  trajeciffe,  eafque  fedes  occupaffe,  fidem  faciunt.” 
That  black  hair  and  a browner  complexion  belonged  to  all 
the  Celts,  is  not  only  proved  by  many  direft  obfervations, 
but  alfo  becaufe  the  marks  of  the  fanguine  conftitution  were 
univerfally  confidered  as  the  diftin&ion  of  the  German 
race. 

2.  The  great  German  race,  charadlerized  by  its  blue 
eyes,  yellow  or  reddiih  hair,  fair  and  red  ikin,  occupies  the 
middle  of  Europe,  and  includes  the  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Icelanders,  Danes,  ancient  and  modern  Germans,  Saxons 
and  Englifh,  Caledonians  or  Piflte,  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  who  have  fprung  from  them,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low  Countries,  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  &c.  Hif- 
torical  records,  and  the  fimilarity  of  language  and  cha- 
racter both  of  body  and  mind,  prove  tliat  all  thefe  people 
belong  to  the  fame  race. 

3.  The  eaft  of  Europe  contains  the  Sarmatian  and  Slavo- 
nic  tribes,  characterized  by  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a darker 
Ikin  than  the  German,  with  perhaps  larger  limbs  than  the 
Celts.  To  this  divifion  belong  the  Ruffians,  Poles,  Croats, 
Slavons,  Bohemians,  Bulgarians,  Coffiacks,  and  others  who 
fpeak  the  Slavonic  language.  (D'ff.  Inaug.  de  Variet. 
p.  102 — 109.)  He  proceeds  to  (hew  from  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, that  the  Sarmatians  dcfcended  from  the  Medes,  and 
were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  700  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era  : by  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Boryllhenes, 
when  Darius  Hyftafpes  invaded  Syria  ; and  from  Cluverius, 
that  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  the  banks  of  the  Viilula,  Pruf- 
fia,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  fituation  of  the  Finni  and 
Venedi,  were  the  ancient  feats  of  the  Sarmatians.  Since 
then  a people  of  very  different  race  have  exifted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Germans  from  the  mo  ft  remote  times,  how 
can  we  explain  the  differences  of  the  European  nations,  by 
the  operation  of  climate,  by  heat  and  cold  ? How  does  the 
fame  Iky  caufe  the  whitenefs  of  the  German  and  Swede, 
and  the  comparatively  dark  complexion  of  the  Pole  and 
Ruffian  ? 

But  thefe  European  races  are  found  alfo  in  Afia  and  Afri- 
ca. All  that  part  of  the  former  region,  which  lies  to  the 
weft  of  the  river  Ob,  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  Ganges  ; all 
the  north  of  Africa,  Abyffinia,  and  perhaps  other  parts  ftill 
farther  fouth,  on  the  eaft,  are  occupied  by  a race  agreeing 
nearly  in  charafter  with  the  Sarmatians  and  Celts. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  excepting  the  Germans,  and  the 
Laplanders  and  Samoiedes,  whom  we  deem  of  Mongolian 
origin,  the  fame  native  or  congenital  conftitution  prevails 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa.  Black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a white 
Ikin,  tending  rather  to  a brownifh  tint,  than  to  the  peculiar 
whitenefs  of  the  German  tribes,  belong  to  the  French, 
Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Italians,  and  all  the  Celts ; to  the 
Ruffians,  Poles,  and  others  of  Slavonic  origin  ; to  the 
Tatars,  commonly  confounded  with  the  Mongols,  the  Cir- 
caffians  and  Georgians,  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Arabians, 
Abyffinians,  Syrians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tri- 
poli, Tunis,  Algiers  and  Morocco.  That  climate  cannot 
be  the  caufe  of  the  identity  of  charadler  in  nations  fpread 
over  fifty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  that  food,  drefs,  ftate  of 
civilization,  peculiar  cuftoms,  & c.  are  equally  inefficacious 
in  accounting  for  this  famenefs,  when  we  confider  how  nume- 
rous and  diverfified  the  nations  are  in  whom  it  occurs,  will 
be  allowed  by  every  unprejudiced  obferver. 

AJiat  ic  Races, — Two  races  are  to  be  found  in  Afia,  on  the 


eaft  of  the  Ob  and  the  Cafpian.  “ The  vaft  tracts  of  moun- 
tains that  ftretch  from  the  Cafpian  to  the  remote!!  borders 
of  the  eaft,  have  been  occupied  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  Mongolian  tribes,  diftinft  in  their  conformation  from  all 
other  races,  and  more  different  from  the  Europeans  than  any 
negroes.  Their  ikin  varies  from  yellow-white  to  olive  co- 
lour. Their  hair  is  perfedlly  black  from  the  time  of  birth. 
In  ftature  they  are  ihort ; they  have  round  heads,  large  ears, 
oblique  eyes,  flat  nofes.  To  this  nation  the  name  of  Tartars 
(Tatars)  has  been  very  improperly  applied,  as  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  true  Tatars,  who  altogether 
refemble  the  Europeans.  All  the  eaft  of  Afia,  except  a 
few  fpots  occupied  by  Tatars  and  Oftiaks,  the  Tfchutflci, 
probably  derived  from  the  aborigines  of  America,  and  the 
Indians,  contains  feveral  nations  very  clofely  refembling  the 
Mongols,  and  arifing  in  all  probability  from  the  fame  root. 
Among  thefe  we  enumerate  the  Calmucks  and  Buriates,  a 
part  of  the  Mongolian  nation  icfelf,  the  Samoiedes,  the 
Tungoofes,  the  Mantchoos,  who  border  on  the  Chinefe, 
the  Chinefe  themfelves,  the  Jakuts,  the  Japanefe,  and  the 
Kamtfchatkans.  “Calmucae  proprii,”  fays  Pallas,  “ Mon- 
gol), Buriates,  Kirgufes,  Solones  Orientales,Tungufi  Daurias, 
et  Sinenfes  feptentrionales  fibi  invicem  fimillimi  funt.”  (Voy. 
en  Sibcrie.)  “ Les  Samoyedes  de  l’Ob  reffemblent  bcau- 
coup  aux  Tungoofes.  Ils  out  le  vifage  plat,  rond  et  large. 
Ils  ont  pen  de  barbe,  et  les  cheveux  noirs  et  rudes.”  “ On 
trouve  les  reftes  de  cette  nation  dans  la  partie  orientale  de  la 
Siberie  pres  de  l’Eniffei.  Les  Koibals,  les  Ivamaches,  les 
Abotors,  les  Soiots,  les  Karagafles  ont  la  ineme  figure  que 
les  Samoiedes,  et  parlent  tous  leur  langue.”  (Ibid  ) “ The 
Kamtfchadales  and  Mungals  (Mongols)  are  fwarthy,  have 
black  hair,  little  beard,  broad  faces,  nofe  ihort  and  flat,  eyes 
fmall  and  funk,  the  belly  protuberant,  and  the  legs  fmall. 
The  language  of  the  Kamtfchadales  refembles  the  Mungal 
Chinefe.”  Steller’s  Voyage  to  Kamtfchatka. 

“ The  Japanefe  in  general,  particularly  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Nipon,  are  ugly,  ihort,  ftrong,  thick-legged,  tawny, 
with  flattiih  nofes  and  thick  eye-lids,  though  the  eye  Hands 
not  fo  deep  in  the  forehead  as  in  the  Chinefe.  The  noble 
families  are  more  majeftic  in  fliape  and  countenance,  and  more 
like  Europeans.”  Kaempfer. 

“ The  Mantchoo  Tatars  are  fcarcely  diftinguiihable  from 
the  Chinefe  by  external  appearances  : the  Chinefe  are  fome- 
what  taller,  but  their  features  almoil  exaflly  refemble.  The 
natural  colour,  both  of  Chinefe  and  Tatars,  feems  to  be 
that  tint  between  a fair  and  a dark  complexion,  which  we 
diftinguifli  by  the  word  brunet  or  brunette  ; and  the  fhades 
of  this  complexion  are  deeper  or  lighter,  according  as  they 
have  been  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the  influence  of  climate. 
The  women  of  the  lower  clafs,  who  labour  in  the  fields,  or 
who  dwell  in  veffels,  are  almoft  invariably  coarfe,  ill-featured, 
and  of  a deep  browm  complexion,  like  that  of  the  Hottentots. 
We  faw  wromen  in  China,  though  very  few',  who  might  pafs 
for  beauties  even  in  Europe.  A fmall  black  or  dark  brown 
eye,  a ihort  rounded  nofe,  generally  a little  flattened,  lips 
confiderably  thicker  than  in  Europeans,  and  black  hair,  are 
univerfal.”  (Barrow’s  China.)  “ Befides  the  general  fimi- 
larity of  the  tribes  occupying  fuch  vaft  and  diftant  regions, 
it  is  curious  to  obferve  that  the  Samoiedes,  Kamtfchatkans, 
and  others  towards  the  north,  have  a much  darker  flcin  than 
the  Calmucks,  Mantchoos,  and  Chinefe  in  warmer  countries.” 
Prichard’s  Difputatio,  p.  93 — 99. 

“ India  is  inhabited  by  a mixed  race,  made  up  of  the 
aborigines,  and  of  others  whom  the  purfuits  of  war  and 
conqueft  have  at  various  times  brought  there.  The  religion 
of  Brahma  feems  to  have  been  conveyed  there  from  the 
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north ; and  at  later  periods  vafl  numbers  of  the  Mongols 
have  entered  and  conquered  the  country.  Thefe  mixtures 
have  effaced  the  peculiar  chara&ers  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants, which  we  mud,  therefore,  feek  for  in  the  iflands, 
protected  by  their  fituation  from  fuch  vifits.  The  iflands  of 
the  Indian  fea,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Pacific,  contain  two 
races  of  men,  differing  in  many  refpeCts.  One  of  thefe  ap- 
proaches, and  in  fome  inftances  equals,  the  blacknefs  of  the 
Negro  : the  hair  is  curled  and  woolly,  the  body  {lender,  the 
ftature  fhort,  the  difpofition  barbarous  and  cruel.  The 
other  is  more  like  the  Indians  of  the  continent,  has  a fairer 
lkin,  larger  limbs  and  ftature,  better  proportions,  and  ex- 
hibits fome  marks  of  humanity  and  civilization.  Accord- 
ing to  Forfter,  the  former,  who  are  aborigines,  have  occupied 
the  middle  and  mountainous  parts  of  many  iflands,  leaving 
the  coafts  and  plains  to  the  more  recent  colonifts.  They 
occupy  the  higheft  parts  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines, 
Formofa,  and  Borneo  ; all  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  Hi- 
bernia and  Caledonia,  Tanna,  Mallicollo,  New  Holland,  and 
Van  Diemen’s  land.  The  more  recent  nation  occupies  Su- 
matra, and  the  other  iflands  of  the  Indian  fea,  Otaheite, 
and  the  Society  iflands,  the  Friendly  iflands,  Marquefas, 
Ladrones,  Marian'and  Caroline  iflands,  New  Zealand,  Sand- 
wich and  Eafter  iflands.  The  language  of  all  the  latter 
refembles  the  Malay,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
arife  from  that  race,  and  have  fpread  by  their  {hips  over 
thefe  diftant  fpots.  The  black  people  are  every  where 
barbarous,  and,  according  to  Forfter,  have  languages  not 
agreeing  with  each  other.  In  neither  can  we  perceive  any 
traces  of  the  influence  of  climate.  The  latter  race,  fcattered 
in  various  parts  of  the  vaft  ifland  of  New  Holland,  which 
has  fuch  variety  of  temperature,  every  where  retains  its 
black  colour,  although  the  climate  at  the  Englifh  fettle- 
ment  is  not  much  like  unlike  that  of  England  ; and  in  Van 
Diemen’s  land,  extending  to  45°  S.  lat.  (it  is  well  under- 
ftood  that  the  cold  is  much  more  fevere  in  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  equator,  than  in  the 
northern)  they  are  of  a deep  black,  and  have  curled  hair  like 
the  negroes. 

“ We  may  make  the  fame  remarks  concerning  the  Malay 
race.  The  Sumatrans  under  a vertical  fun  are  the  faireft  people 
of  the  Indian  iflands : and  Marfden  relates,  that  they  fome- 
times  approach  the  whitenefs  of  Europeans.  The  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite  are  very  fair  : yellow  hair  is  not  unfrequently 
feen  amongft  them  ; while  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  twice  as 
diftant  from  the  equator,  are  much  darker.”  (Ibid.  85 — 
89.)  It  is  fufficiently  obvious  that  in  Afia,  where  we  have 
countries  with  every  variety  of  fituation  and  temperature,  at 
every  diftance  from  the  equator,  with  every  divcrlity  of 
elevation,  hills,  vallies,  plains,  iflands  and  continents,  we  can 
trace  no  effeft  of  climate  on  the  colour,  or  on  any  other 
character  of  the  human  race. 

African  Races. — On  the  hypothefis,  which  afligns  the 
varieties  of  mankind  to  the  operation  of  climate  as  their 
caufe,  we  fhould  expeft  to  find  in  Africa  all  tribes  under 
the  equator  of  the  moll  intenfely  black  colour ; the  tinge 
fhould  become  lighter  and  lighter  as  we  proceed  thence 
towards  the  fouth,  and  the  complexion  ought  to  be  white 
when  we  arrive  at  regions  which  enjoy  an  European  climate. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  The  Abyffinians, 
on  the  eaft,  with  dark  olive  colour  and  long  hair,  are  placed 
near  the  equator,  and  furrounded  by  negroes.  In  the  fame 
part  alfo,  the  Gallas,  a great  and  barbarous  nation,  having, 
according  to  Bruce,  long  black  hair,  and  white  {kin  verging 
to  brown,  occupy  extenfive  regions  under  the  equator  itfelf. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards 
the  fouth,  through  tribes  of  negroes,  we  find  the  black  co- 


lour continued  with  undiminifhed  intenfity.  It  is  known  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  Congo  negroes  in  the  blacknefs  of 
their  fldn  and  woolly  hair  equal  any  race  of  Africans. 
Paterfon  affures  us  that  the  Caffres,  within  a few  degrees  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  climate  is  fo  far  from 
being  intolerably  hot,  that  the  corn  is  often  hurt  by  the 
winter  froft,  are  of  the  deepeft  colour  ; and  the  fame  fadt  is 
familiarly  known  of  the  furrounding  tribes. 

The  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  which  is  cooled  by  the  mild 
breezes  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  con- 
tain a white  race,  has  two  kinds  of  natives  : one  of  olive 
colour  with  dark  hair  ; the  other  true  negroes. 

The  Hottentots,  at  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  deep 
black  Caffres,  are  of  a brownifh-yellow  colour  : this  dif- 
tance can  hardly  account  for  the  difference.  The  obferva- 
tions  of  Barrow  on  the  countenance  and  form  of  this  race, 
render  it  probable  that  they  owe  their  origin  in  part  to  the 
Chinefe,  which  circumftance  will  enable  us  to  explain  their 
colour  very  eafily.  He  fays  that  the  eye-lids  are  joined 
towards  the  nofe,  by  a rounded  fweep  without  any  angle  : 
that  the  limbs  and  joints  are  fmall  both  in  the  Hottentots  and 
the  Chinefe  : that  the  voice  and  mode  of  fpeaking  are  nearly 
the  fame  in  both  : that  a broad  nofe,  flanting  eyes  depreffed 
towards  the  nofe,  and  other  features,  are  common  to  both. 
The  hair  has  a middle  character  between  that  of  the  Negro 
and  Chinefe ; it  is  fuch,  in  fhort,  as  the  intermixture  of  the 
two  races  may  be  expedted  to  produce. 

When  we  confider  how  large  an  extent  of  Africa  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  black  woolly-haired  negroes,  and  that  thefe  re- 
gions vary  in  their  latitude,  their  elevation,  and  every  other 
point ; that  they  include  fandy  deferts,  coafts,  rivers,  hills, 
vallies,  and  very  great  varieties  of  climate,  the  conclufion 
that  thefe  adventitious  eircumftances  do  not  influence  the 
colour  or  other  properties  of  the  race  is  irrefiftible. 

American  Races. — It  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  the 
continent  of  America,  which,  as  it  ftretches  uninterruptedly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north  pole  to  550  S.  lat.  and 
includes  regions  diverfified  in  every  pofiible  way,  affords  the 
moll  ample  opportunity  for  the  developement  of  all  the 
changes  that  fuch  caufes  can  produce ; and  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  fadls  afcertained  concerning  its  inhabitants  are  more 
favourable  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate  than  what  we  have 
obferved  in  the  other  three  divilions  of  the  world. 

The  reports  of  travellers  are  unanimous  concerning  the 
identity  of  chara&er  in  the  whole  American  race  : copper- 
coloured  fkin,  long  and  ftraight  black  hair,  and  a certain 
caft  of  features,  are  faid  to  belong  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  extenfive  continent.  How  remarkable  this  agreement  is 
may  be  collefted  from  the  ftatement  fometimes  made,  that 
a perfon  who  hps  feen  one  may  confider  that  he  has  feen 
ail ; which,  however,  in  its  full  extent,  muft  be  conceived 
as  an  exaggerated  or  partial  view.  The  Efquimaux  are  not 
included  in  this  account : their  colour  is  more  of  the  olive 
caft  ; in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  points,  they  betray  their 
Afiatic  origin. 

Herrara,  Ulloa,  and  others  who  have  vifited  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  affirm,  that  all  the  native  tribes,  both  of 
the  northern  and  fouthern  divifions,  are  of  the  fame  colour. 
We  may  cite  the  teftimonies  of  Stedman,  Hearn  and 
Mackenzie,  Wallis  and  Cook,  who  afcribe  the  copper  co- 
lour refpedtively  to  the  natives  near  Surinam,  thofe  in  the 
regions  fartheft  north,  and  to  the  Patagonians  and  inha- 
bitants of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Humboldt,  whole  extenfive 
opportunities  of  obfervation  and  philofophic  fpirit  give  great 
weight  to  his  ftatements,  confirms  this  representation  in  the 
molt  ample  manner. 

“ The  Indians  of  New  Spain  bear  a general  refemblance 
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to  thofe  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
They  have  the  fame  fwarthy  and  copper  colour,  flat  and 
fmooth  hair,  fmall  beard,  fquat  body,  long  eye,  with  the 
corner  dire&ed  upwards  towards  the  temples,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expreflion  of  gentlenefs  in 
the  mouth,  drongly  contrafted  with  a gloomy  and  fevere 
look.  The  American  race,  after  the  Hyperborean  race,  is 
the  lead  numerous  ; but  it  occupies  the  greateft  fpace  in  the 
globe.  Over  a million  and  a half  of  fquare  leagues,  from 
the  Terra  del  Fuego  iflands  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
Beering’s  (traits,  we  are  (truck  at  the  firtt  glance  with  the 
general  refemblance  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
think  we  perceive  that  they  all  defcend  from  the  fame  dock, 
not  with  Itanding  the  enormous  diverfity  of  language  that 
feparates  them  from  each  other.  However,  when  we  reflect, 
more  ferioufly  on  this  family  likenefs,  after  living  longer 
among  the  indigenous  Americans,  we  difcover  that  cele- 
brated travellers,  who  could  only  obferve  a few  individuals 
on  the  coads,  have  Angularly  exaggerated  the  analogy  of 
form  among  the  Americans.” — “ The  uniformity  of  the  red 
coppery  complexion,  and  dark,  coarfe,  and  gloffy  hair,  con- 
ceals for  a long  time  the  diverfity  of  individual  features.” 
“ The  Indians  of  New  Spain  have  a more  fwarthy  com- 
plexion than  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmed  climates  of 
South  America.  This  fad  is  fo  much  ihe  more  remark- 
able, as  in  the  race  of  Caucafus,  which  may  alfo  be  called 
the  European  Arab  race,  the  people  of  the  foutli  have  not 
fo  fair  a (kin  as  thofe  of  the  north.  Though  many  of 
the  Afiatic  nations,  who  inundated  Europe  in  the  flxth 
century,  had  a very  dark  complexion,  it  appears  that 
the  (hades  of  colour  obfervable  among  the  white  race,  are 
lefs  owing  to  their  origin  or  mixture  than  to  the  local  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.  This  influence  appears  to  have 
almofl  no  effeCl  on  the  Americans  and  Negroes.  Thefe 
races,  in  which  there  is  abundant  depofition  of  carburetted 
hydregen  in  the  corpus  mucofum  or  reticulatum  of  Mal- 
pighi, refid  in  a Angular  manner  the  impreflions  of  the  am- 
bient air.  The  Negroes  of  the  mountains  of  Upper  Gui- 
nea are  not  lefs  black  than  thofe  who  live  upon  the  coad. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  tribes  of  a colour  by  no  means  deep 
among  the  Indians  of  the  new  continent,  whofe  complexion 
approaches  to  that  of  the  Arabs  or  Moors.  We  found  the 
people  of  the  Rio  Negro  fwarthier  than  thofe  of  the  lower 
Orinoco,  and  yet  the  banks  of  the  Ard  of  thefe  rivers  enjoy 
a much  cooler  climate  than  the  more  northern  regions.  In 
the  foreds  of  Guinea,  efpecially  near  the  fources  of  the 
Orinoco,  are  feveral  tribes  of  a whitidi  complexion,  the 
Guaicas,  Gunjaribs,  and  Arigues,  of  whom  feveral  robud 
individuals,  exhibiting  no  fymptom  of  the  adhenical  malady 
which  charaderizes  Albinos,  have  the  appearance  of  true 
Medizos.  Yet  thefe  tribes  have  never  mingled  with  Eu- 
ropeans, and  are  furrounded  by  other  tribes  of  a dark  brown 
hue.  The  Indians  in  the  torrid  zone,  who  inhabit  the  mod 
elevated  plains  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  thofe 
who,  under  the  45’’  of  S.  lat.  live  by  flfhing  among  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chonos,  have  as  coppery  a 
complexion  as  thofe  who  under  a burning  climate  cultivate 
bananas  in  the  narrowed  and  deeped  vallies  of  the  equinodial 
region.  We  mud  add,  that  the  Indians  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed,  and  were  fo  long  before  the  conquefl,  while 
the  aborigines,  who  wander  over  the  plains,  go  quite  naked, 
and  are  confequently  always  expofed  to  the  perpendicular 
rays  of  the  fun.  I could  never  obferve  that  in  the  fame 
individual  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which  were  covered  were 
lefs  dark  than  thofe  in  contad  with  a warm  and  humid  air. 
We  every  where  perceive  that  the  colour  of  the  American 
depends  very  little  on  the  local  politian  in  which  we  fee 
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him.”  Political  Effay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
vol.  i.  p.  140 — 145. 

How  does  it  happen,  that  the  fame  fun,  which  makes  the 
African  black,  tinges  the  American  of  a copper  colour  ? 
and  that  the  dark  nue,  which  might  pofiibly  be  produced 
by  heat  in  the  equatorial  regions,  (hould  be  found  alfo  in 
the  cold  and  inhofpitable  trads  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
the  mod  northern  part  of  the  continent  ? The  abfence  of 
white  races  can  furely  not  be  afcribed  to  the  want  of  fuffi- 
ciently  cold  climates.  Bougainville  found  the  thermometer, 
in  the  middle  of  fummer,  54^°  in  lat.  ca° ; and  Meffrs. 
Banks  and  Solander,  and  their  attendants,  had  nearly  peri(hed 
all  together  from  the  cold,  in  an  excurflon  in  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer.  Two  of  the  fervants 
were  adually  lod. 

Differences  in  the  fame  Regions. — A very  curfory  furvey  of 
the  globe  will  (hew  us  that  the  fame  regions  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  men  of  different  races,  without  any  interchange 
of  charaders,  in  many  indances,  for  feveral  centuries.  The 
Moors  and  Negroes  are  found  together  in  Africa  ; Euro- 
peans, Negroes,  and  Americans  in  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica ; Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavons  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  fame  kingdoms  of  Europe,  See.  See.  The  didinc- 
tions  of  thefe  different  races,  except  where  they  have  been 
confufed  by  intermarriages,  is  jud  as  eafy  now  as  it  has 
been  in  any  time,  of  which  we  have  authentic  records. 

Permanence  of  the  original  Character,  avhen  the  Climate  is 
changed. — The  permanency  of  the  charaders  of  any  race 
when  it  has  changed  its  original  Atuation  for  a very  differ- 
ent one,  when  it  has  paffed  into  other  climes,  adopted  new 
manners,  and  been  expofed  to  the  adion  of  thefe  caufes  for 
feveral  generations,  affords  the  mod  indifputable  proof  that 
thefe  charaderidics  are  not  the  offspring  of  fuch  adventi- 
tious circumdances.  From  the  numerous  examples,  in  every 
race,  which  a flight  knowledge  of  hidory  will  furnifh,  we 
(hall  feled  a few  of  the  mod  driking. 

The  edablifliments  of  the  Europeans  in  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica have  now  fubfided  about  three  centuries.  Vafquez  de 
Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1498  ; and  the  Portuguefe  empire 
in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  cen- 
tury. Brazil  was  difeovered  and  taken  poffeflion  of  by  the 
fame  nation,  under  Alvares  Cabral  in  1500.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Afteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Axteenth 
century,  Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro  fubjugated  for  the 
Spaniards  the  Well  Indian  iflands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  planted  an  Englifh 
colony  in  Virginia  in  1584;  and  the  French  fattlement  of 
Canada  has  a rather  later  date.  The  colonifls  have,  in  no 
indance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  thefe  countries  ; and 
their  defendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have, 
at  this  time,  the  fame  characters  as  native  Europeans.  In 
the  hotter  Atuations  indeed,  as  in  the  warmer  countries  of 
Europe,  the  (kin  is  fwarthy  ; but  the  children,  at  the  time 
of  birth,  and  women  who  are  never  expofed  much  to  the 
fun’s  rays,  have  all  their  native  whitenefs.  This  obferva- 
tion  admits  of  no  exception  : in  the  tint  of  the  (kin,  the 
colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  hair,  the  features,  the  form 
of  the  cranium,  the  proportions  and  flgure  of  the  body,  the 
European  colonifls  retain  all  their  original  charaders.  The 
fanguine  conflitution,  with  its  blue  eyes,  yellow  hair,  and 
fair  (kin,  which  is  fo  remarkably  different  from  that  of  the 
natives,  is  neverthelefs  tranfmitted  without  the  lead  altera- 
tion from  generation  to  generation. 

Negroes  have  been  introduced  into  the  new  world  for 
nearly  an  equal  length  of  time  : in  the  Wed  Indian  iflands, 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  various  parts  of  Spanifh 
America,  they  live  under  new  climates,  and  have  adopted 
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new  habits.  Yet  they  have  ftill  woolly  hair,  black  (kins, 
flat  nofe,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  other  characters  of  their 

race. 

The  Vandals  paffed  from  Spain  into  Africa  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  : their  defcendants  may  be  ftill 
traced,  according  to  Shaw,  in  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  by 
their  white  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  yellow  hair.  The 
change,  produced  by  climate,  mull  be  infinitely  fmall,  fince 
it  is  net  yet  perceptible  after  a lapfe  of  thirteen  centu- 
ries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of 
Egypt,  and  of  all  Barbary,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fame 
race  of  people,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  extended  their  dominions  by  invading  immenfe  terri- 
tories. In  all  thefe  fituations  the  fkin  retains  its  native 
fairnefs,  unlefs  the  tint  be  changed  by  expofure  to  the  fun  : 
and  the  children  are  invariably  fair.  “ II  n’y  a femme  de 
laboureur  ou  de  payfan  en  Afie  (Afia  Minor)  qui  n’a  le 
teint  frais  comrae  une  rofe,  la  peau  delicate  et  blanche,  ft 
polie  et  ft  bien  tendue,  qu’il  femble  toucher  du  velours. ” 
(Obf.  de  Pierre  Belon,  p.  199.)  The  Arabians  are  fcorched 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  for  moft  of  them  are  either  covered 
with  a tattered  ftiirt,  or  go  entirely  naked  : La  Boullaye 
informs  us,  that  the  Arabian  women  of  the  defert  are  born 
fair,  but  that  their  complexions  are  fpoiled  by  being  con- 
tinually expofed  to  the  fun.  (Voyages  de  la  Boullaye  le 
Gouz,  p.318.)  Another  traveller  remarks  that  the  Ara- 
bian princeffes  and  ladies,  whom  he  was  permitted  to  fee, 
were  extremely  handfome,  beautiful,  and  fair,  becaufe  they 
are  always  covered  from  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; but  that  the 
common  women  are  very  much  blackened  by  the  fun.  Voy- 
age fait  par  Ordre  du  Roi  dans  la  Paleftine,  p.  260. 

The  Moors,  who  have  lived  in  Africa  fince  the  feventh 
century,  have  not  degenerated  in  their  phyfical  conftitution 
from  their  Arabian  progenitors  : the  fun  exerts  its  full  in- 
fluence on  their  Ikin,  but  their  children  are  juft  as  white 
as  thofe  born  in  Europe.  They  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  northern  coaft,  but  have  penetrated,  as  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Mahometan  religion  attefts,  deeply  into  the  in- 
terior : here  they  dwell  in  countries,  ©f  which  the  woolly 
Negro  is  the  native,  but  have  not  acquired,  in  fix  centuries 
of  expofure  to  the  fame  caufes,  any  of  his  characters. 
The  intelligent  and  accurate  Shaw  informs  us  that  moft  of 
the  Moorilh  women  would  be  reckoned  handfome  even  in 
Europe  ; that  the  fkin  of  their  children  is  exceedingly  fair 
and  delicate,  and  though  the  boys,  by  being  expofed  to  the 
fun,  foon  grow  fwarthy,  yet  the  girls,  who  keep  more 
within  doors,  preferve  their  beauty  till  the  age  of  thirty, 
when  they  commonly  give  over  childbearing.  “ Les  Mau- 
res,”  fays  Poiret,  “ ne  font  pas  naturellement  noirs,  malgre 
le  proverbe,  et  comme  le  penfent  plufieurs  ecrivains;  mais  ils 
naiffent  blancs,  et  reftent  blancs  toute  leur  vie,  quand  leurs 
travaux  ne  les  expofent  pas  aux  ardeurs  du  foleil.  Dans  les 
villes  les  femmes  ont  une  tdancheur  fi  eclatante,  qu’elles 
eclipferoient  la  plupart  de  nos  Europeennes ; mais  les  Mati- 
refques  montagnardes,  fans  ceffe  bruises  par  le  foleil  et 
prelque  toujours  a moitic  nues,  deviennent,  mcme  des  l’en- 
fance,  d’une  couleur  brune  qui  approche  bcaucoup  de  celle 
de  la  fuie.’’  (Voy.  en  Barbarie,  tom.  i.  p.  31.)  The  tef- 
timony  of  Bruce  is  to  the  fame  effeCt. 

That  the  fwarthinefs  of  the  Southern  Europeans  is  merely 
the  effedt  of  the  fun’s  aCtion  on  the  individual,  whofe  chil- 
dren are  born  perfectly  white,  and  continue  fo  unlefs  ex- 
pofed to  the  operation  of  the  climate,  might  be  eafily 
proved  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  the  Greeks,  T urks, 
tc c.  but  the  fadl  is  too  well  known  to  render  this  neceffary. 

The  Jews  exhibit  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  inftance3  of 


peculiar  national  formation,  unaltered  by  the  moft  various 
changes.  They  have  been  fcattered,  for  ages,  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  ; but  their  peculiar  religious  opinions 
and  practices  have  kept  the  race  uncommonly  pure  ; ac- 
cordingly their  colour  and  their  charaCteriftic  features  are 
ftill  the  fame  under  every  diverfity  of  climate  and  fituation. 

We  confider  it  as  fufficiently  proved  that  native  differ- 
ences in  general,  and  particularly  that  of  colour,  do  not  de- 
pend on  extraneous  caufes  : we  have  an  obfervation  or  two 
to  make  on  fome  other  points.  That  the  curled  hair  of  the 
African  is  not  produced  by  heat  appears  from  its  being 
found,  in  many  fituations,  not  remarkable  for  high  temper- 
ature, as  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  Mallicollo,  Borneo, 
New  Holland,  and  even  in  the  cold  region  of  Van  Diemen’s 
land  ; as  well  as  from  the  hot  regions  of  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica being  inhabited  by  a long-haired  race.  The  differences 
in  ftature,  again,  have  been  very  confidently  aferibed  to  ad- 
ventitious caufes.  Temperate  climate,  pure  air,  copious 
food,  See.  have  been  thought  favourable  to  the  full  develope- 
mer.t  of  the  human  frame  ; while  extreme  cold,  bad  and 
unwholefome  food,  noxious  air,  and  fimilar  caufes,  have  been 
thought  capable  of  reducing  the  dimenfions  of  the  body  be- 
low the  ordinary  ftandard.  That  thefe  caufes  may  have 
fome  effeCl  on  individuals  we  do  not  deny,  although  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  flight  : but  the  numerous  examples  of 
large  people  in  cold  countries,  and  diminutive  men  in  warm 
climes,  induce  us  to  deny  altogether  its  operation  on  the 
race.  The  tall  and  large-limbed  Patagonians,  the  Tfchutlki, 
and  the  North  Americans  inhabit  cold  fituations  ; the  Mon- 
guls,  who  are  fmall  in  ftature,  live  in  warm  countries. 

The  foregoing  faCts  and  arguments  warrant  us,  as  we 
conceive,  in  drawing  (with  Dr.  Prichard,  Diff.  p.  1 1 9.),  the 
following  conclufions. 

1 . That  climate,  manners,  and  other  phyfical  and  moral 
caufes,  have  fome  power  in  modifying  the  natural  conftitu- 
tion of  man,  as  well  as  of  animals. 

2.  That  the  influence  of  fuch  caufes  is  confined  to  one 
generation  ; and  that  no  alteration  produced  in  this  way, 
or  brought  about  by  art  or  chance,  is  tranfmitted  to  the 
offspring. 

3.  That  all  the  diverfities  of  mankind  are  examples  of  a 
propenfity  to  the  formation  of  natural  varieties,  common 
to  all  animals  under  certain  circumftances,  follow  the  fame 
laws,  and  are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  fame  caufe. 

4.  Therefore,  that  the  hypothefis  of  different  fpecies 
having  been  originally  formed,  is  unneceffary  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon. 

Diviftons  of  Mankind.  Arrangement  of  Man  as  an  Object  of 
Natural  Hi/lory. — Order,  Bimanus.  Genus,  Homo.  EreCtus, 
bimanus,  inermis,  rationalis,  loquens  : mento  prominulo  : 
dentes  incifores  fupra  & infra  quatuor  : dentes  omnes  sequit- 
liter  approximati ; laniarii  reliquis  longitudine  aequales ; 
incifores  inferiores  ereCti.  See  Blumenbach,  Handbuch  der 
Naturgefchichte.  Species,  H.  fapiens. 

Varieties. — As  we  have  ftiewn,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
is  no  circumftance  of  difference  between  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  which  does  not  appear  in  a ftill  greater  de- 
gree among  animals  chiefly  of  the  doinefticated  kinds, 
arifing  from  the  ordinary  fources  of  degeneration  : fo  there 
is  no  point,  whether  of  colour,  countenance,  or  ftature, 
which  does  not  pal’s  by  irnperceivable  gradations  into  the 
oppofite  character,  rendering  all  thefe  diftin&ions  merely 
relative,  and  reducing  them  to  differences  in  degree.  Hence 
it  is  obvious,  that  any  divifion  of  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race  rauft  be  in  a great  meafure  arbitrary. 

The  fingle  fpecies  then,  which  the  genus  Homo  con- 
tains, is  divided  by  Blumenbach  into  the  five  following  va- 
rieties ; 
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rieties ; i.  Caucafian;  2.  Mongolian;  3.  ^Ethiopian  ; 
4.  American  ; 3.  Malay.  The  Caucafian,  for  reafons  which 
will  afterwards  be  mentioned, isregarded  astheprimitive  ftock. 
This  deviates  into  two  extremes  moll  remote  and  different 
from  each  other  ; viz.  the  Mongolian  on  one  fide,  and  the 
^Ethiopian  on  the  other.  The  two  remaining  varieties  hold 
the  middle  places  between  the  Caucafian  and  the  two  ex- 
tremes : that  is,  the  American  comes  in  between  the  Cau- 
eafian  and  Mongolian  ; and  the  Malay  between  the  Caucafian 
and  ^Ethiopian. 

Thefe  five  varieties  may,  on  the  whole,  be  defined  by  the 
following  marks  and  defcriptions.  But  it  is  neceffary  to 
obferve,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  on  account  of  the  multi- 
farious diverfity  and  gradations  of  chara&ers,  one  or  two  are 
not  fufficient  for  determining  the  race,  confequently  that  an 
union  of  feveral  is  required  ; and,  fecondly,  that  even  this 
combination  of  characters  is  fubjedl  to  numerous  exceptions 
in  each  variety.  The  union  of  the  different  races  by  inter- 
marriages, and  the  changes  of  fituation  for  the  purpofes  of 
war  and  conqueft,  that  lead  to  thefe,  account  for  a great 
deal  of  this  uncertainty.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  a tolerably  clear  and  correft  view  of 
the  matter. 

1.  Caucafian  Variety. — White  fkin,  inclining  to  brown, 
red  cheeks,  hair  black  ar,d  of  the  various  lighter  colours, 
head  of  a fomewhat  globular  form  ; oval  and  flraigbt  face, 
with  features  moderately  feparate  from  each  other,  ex- 
panded forehead,  narrow  and  rather  aquiline  nofe,  and  fmall 
mouth  : front  teeth  of  both  jaws  perpendicular  ; lips,  parti- 
cularly the  lower,  gently  turned  out ; chin  full  and  rounded. 
In  fhort,  that  kind  of  countenance  which  accords  with  our 
notions  of  beauty. 

It  includes  all  the  Europeans,  except  the  Laplanders  and 
the  reft  of  the  Finnifh  race  ; the  Weftern  Afiatics,  as  far 
as  the  river  Ob,  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  Ganges ; that 
is,  the  proper  Tatars,  the  Georgians,  Circaflians,  Min- 
grelians,  & c.  the  Perfians,  Arabians,  Syrians,  the  Turks ; 
the  Northern  Africans,  as  the  people  of  the  Barbary  dates  ; 
the  Egyptians  and  Abyfiinians. 

The  name  of  this  variety  is  derived  from  mount  Caucafus, 
becaufe  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  towards  the 
fouth,  we  meet  with  the  raoft  beautiful  race  of  men  in  the 
world,  viz.  the  Georgians.  From  the  accounts  of  nu- 
merous travellers,  who  all  agree  on  this  fubjeCt,  we  feleCl 
the  remark  of  Chardin  : “ The  blood  of  Georgia  is  the 
fineft  in  the  eaft,  and  I may  fay  in  the  world.  I have  not 
obferved  a fingle  ugly  countenance  in  that  country  in  either 
fex  ; but  have  feen  numerous  angelic  ones.  Nature  has 
bellowed  on  the  women  graces  and  charms,  which  we  fee 
in  no  other  place.  It  is  impoffible  to  look  at  them  without 
loving  them.  More  beautiful  countenances,  and  finer 
figures,  than  tliofe  of  the  Georgian  women,  cannot  even  be 
imagined.”  Voyage  en  Perfe,  t.  i.  p.  1 7 1 . 

Many  reafons  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  primitive 
form  of  the  human  race,  was  that  which  we  have  defcribed 
as  belonging  to  the  Caucafian  variety ; and  of  which  the 
Georgians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  fome  Europeans,  exhibit 
now  the  fineft  fpecimens.  This  race  has  the  mod  beauti- 
fully formed  cranium,  (fee  Cranium,  and  Anatomy  of  the 
Cranium,  Pi  1 . fg.  1 . ) from  which,  as  from  a middle  and 
primitive  configuration,  the  other  forms  defcend  by  a moft 
eafy  and  fimple  gradation,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Mongo- 
lian, and  on  the  other  to  the  ^Ethiopian  variety.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  body  in  general  are  the  moft  beautiful  in  this 
race,  and  tl  eir  minds  are  the  moft  acute,  fo  that  nearly  all 
the  arts  and  feiences  have  been  difcovered  by  them.  They 
occupy  the  middle  regions  of  the  globe,  while  the  extre- 


mities are  filled  by  others.  The  moft  ancient,  and  moft 
early  civilized  nations  have  belonged  to  this  variety.  To 
this  form  alfo,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Blumenbach, 
there  is  a difpofition  to  return  in  the  other  races  ; as  may  be 
obferved  in  the  South  fea  iflands,  and  fome  parts  of  Africa; 
while  this  does  not  eafily  deviate  into  the  dark  coloured 
varieties. 

If  we  admit  the  Caucafian  to  have  been  the  primitive  form 
of  man,  are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  the  eyes  were  blue,  and 
the  hair  yellow  or  red,  or  that  both  were  black  ? we  can 
have  little  hefitation  in  adopting  the  latter  opinion,  fince 
that  formation  belongs  to  all  cf  this  race  except  the  Ger- 
mans, which  have  occupied  only  the  more  diftant  regions. 
It  forms,  too,  the  middle  colour  of  the  human  race,  and  ap- 
pears often  in  fcattered  inftances  among  the  other  varieties. 
Moreover,  yellow  or  tawm.y  breeds  occur  among  animals,  as 
in  the  rabbit  and  cat,  by  degeneration  from  the  native  colour. 

In  this  Caucafian  variety,  Blumenbach  and  moft  others 
include  the  German  race  ; but  Dr.  Prichard  afiigns  it  a 
feparate  place  under  the  name  of  “ conftitutio  Germanica 
aut  fanguinea.”  The  form  and  proportions  of  the  cranium, 
face,  and  body  in  general,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding ; 
the  features  perhaps  are  rather  lefs  acute,  and  more  rounded, 
and  the  eyes  fmaller.  The  whole  ftature  and  the  limbs  are 
rather  larger.  But  the  moft  prominent  diftin&ions  are  in 
the  very  white  (kin,  approaching  to  rednefs ; in  the  yellow 
or  red  hair,  and  the  blue  eyes. 

2.  Mongolian  Variety.  Olive  colour;  black,  ftraight, 
ftrong,  and  thin  hair,  fcarcely  ever  curled ; head  of  a fquare 
form  ; broad  and  flattened  face,  with  the  features  running 
together;  the  glabella  (interval  between  the  eye -brows)  flat 
and  very  broad  ; nofe  fmall  and  flat ; rounded  cheeks  pro- 
jecting externally  ; narrow  and  linear  aperture  of  the  eye- 
lids ; eyes  placed  very  obliquely ; flight  projection  of  the 
chin  ; large  ears,  thick  lips.  The  ftature,  particularly  in 
the  countries  near  the  North  pole,  is  below  that  of  the 
Europeans. 

This  includes  the  reft  of  the  Afiatics  (excepting  the 
Malays) ; the  Finnilh  races  of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
as  the  Laplanders,  See. ; and  the  tribes  of  Efquimaux,  ex- 
tending over  the  northern  parts  of  America,  from  Beering’s 
ftrait  to  the  extremity  of  Greenland. 

The  Mongolians,  widely  fcattered  over  the  continent  of 
Alia,  have  generally,  but  erroneoufly,  been  included  with 
fome  of  very  different  origin  and  formation,  under  the  naine 
of  Tartars;  whereas  the  laft-mentioned  tribes,  properly  fo 
called,  belong  to  the  firft  divifion  of  the  human  race.  The 
Calmucks,  and  other  Mongolian  nations,  which  overran 
the  Saracen  empire,  under  Zenghis  Khan,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  had  entered  Europe,  are 
defcribed  in  the  “ Hiftoria  Major”  of  Matthew  Paris  under 
the  name  of  Tartars,  whereas  that  name  (or,  as  it  fhould 
be  fpelled,  Tatars)  properly  belongs  to  the  weftern  Afiatics, 
who  had  been  vanquifhed  by  the  Monguls.  The  error, 
however,  arifing  from  this  fource,  has  been  propagated 
down  to  the  prefent  day,  fo  that  in  the  works  of  the  moft 
approved  naturalifts,  as  Buffon  and  Erxleben,  we  find  the 
characters  of  the  Mongolian  race  aferibed  to  what  they  call 
the  Tartars. 

The  Tatars  indeed  are  connected  by  the  Kirgufes,  and 
neighbouring  tribes,  to  the  Monguls,  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  latter  are  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  to  the 
Indians;  by  the  Efquimaux,  to  the  Americans;  and  by  the 
Philippine  iflanders,  with  the  Malays. 

3.  Ethiopian  Variety. — Black  Ikin  and  eyes ; black  and 
woolly  hair  ; head  narrow,  and  comprcffed  laterally  ; arched 
forehead  ; cheek-bones  Handing  forwards ; prominent  eyes ; 

thick 
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thick  nofe,  confufcd  with  the  extended  jaw ; alveolar  arch 
narrow,  and  elongated  anteriorly ; the  upper  front  teeth 
projecting  obliquely  ; the  lips,  and  particularly  the  upper 
one,  thick  ; the  chin  receding ; knees  turned  in  in  many 
inftances.  The  remaining  Africans,  befides  thofe  clafled  in 
the  firit  variety,  belong  to  this. 

The  ftriking  peculiarities  of  this  variety,  and  particularly 
the  very  great  difference  between  its  colour  and  our  own, 
have  led  many  perfons  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Voltaire, 
who  had  not  a fufficient  knowledge  of  phyfiology  and 
natural  hiftory  to  determine  the  queftion,  that  the  Africans 
belong  to  a diftinCt  fpecies.  We  have  fhewn,  in  the  pre- 
ceding divifions  of  this  article,  that  there  is  no  one  cha- 
racter fo  peculiar  and  common  to  the  Africans,  but  that  it 
is  found  frequently  in  the  other  varieties,  and  that  negroes 
often  want  it ; alfo,  that  the  characters  of  this  variety  run 
by  infenfible  gradations  into  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
race$,  as  will  be  immediately  perceived  by  comparing  toge- 
ther different  tribes  of  this  race,  as  the  Foulahs,  Wulufs, 
and  Mandingoes,  and  carefully  noting  how  in  thefe  grada- 
tional differences  they  approach  to  the  Moors,  New  Hol- 
landers, See. 

Again,  great  flrefs  has  been  laid  on  the  faCt,  that  the 
negroes  refemble  more  nearly  than  the  Europeans,  the  mon- 
key tribe ; the  fear  of  being  drawn  into  the  family,  even  as 
diltant  relations,  has  we  believe  induced  many  to  place  our 
black  brethren  in  a diilindl  fpecies;  while  others  have 
brought  forwards  this  approximation  to  the  fimise,  with  the 
view  of  degrading  the  African  below  the  ftandard  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  thereby  palliating  the  cruel  hardfhips 
under  which  he  groans  in  the  iflands  and  continent  of  the 
new  world. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  many  of  the  points, 
wherein  the  ^Ethiopian  differs  from  the  Caucafian  variety, 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  monkies;  viz.  in  the  greater  fize  of 
the  bones  of  the  face,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  cranium ; 
in  the  protuberance  of  the  alveoli  and  teeth,  receflion  of  the 
chin,  form  of  the  offa  nafi,  pofition  of  tie  foramen  magnum 
occipitale,  outline  of  the  union  of  the  head  and  trunk, 
relative  length  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  Sec.  This  refem- 
blance  is  molt  unequivocally  admitted  by  Soemmerring  ; 
iiber  die  korperl.  verfehied.  pref.  p.  19,  and  § 69.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  this  faCt  is  not  very  important ; if  there 
are  varieties  of  bodily  formation  among  mankind,  fome 
one  of  thefe  iriuit  approach  nearer  to  the  organization  of 
the  monkey  than  the  others ; but  does  this  prove,  that  the 
variety  in  which  the  conformity  occurs,  is  lefs  man  than  the 
others  ? The  folidungular  variety  of  the  common  pig  is 
more  like  the  horfe  than  other  fwine  ; do  we  hence  infer, 
that  the  nature  of  this  animal  in  general  is  lefs  porcine,  or 
more  like  that  of  the  horfe,  than  that  of  other  pigs  ? The 
points  in  which  the  Negro  differs  from  the  European,  are 
trivial  and  few,  and  do  not  touch  upon  thofe  important 
characters  which  feparate  man  in  general  from  the  animal 
world ; the  ereCt  attitude,  the  two  hands,  the  flow  deve- 
lopement  of  the  body,  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  confequently 
perfectibility,  are  attributes  common  to  both. 

That  very  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  general 
obfervation  of  the  refemblance  of  the  negro  and  monkey, 
founded  on  external  appearance,  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from  this  faCt,  that  the  fame  remark  has  been  made,  even 
by  intelligent  travellers,  of  particular  people  in  the  other 
varieties.  Regnard  concludes  his  defenption  of  the  Lap- 
landers with  thefe  words : “ voila  la  defeription  de  ce  petit 
animal  qu’on  appelle  Lapon,  et  Ton  peut  dire  qu’il  n’y  en 
a point,  apres  le  finge,  qui  approche  plus  de  l’homme. 
^(Euvres,  t.  i.  p.  71.)  An  Efquimau,  who  was  brought  to 


London  by  Cartwright,  when  he  firft  faw  a monkey,  afked 
“ Is  that  an  Efquimau?”  His  companion  adds,  “ I mufl 
confefs,  that  both  the  colour  and  contour  of  the  counte- 
nance had  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  people  of  their 
nation.”  Nic.  del  Techo  calls  the  Caaiguas  of  South 
America,  “tarn  fimiis  fimiles,  quam  hominibus,”  Relat.  de 
Caaig.  gente,  p.  34;  and  J.  R.  Forfter,  in  the  obfervations 
on  his  journey  round  the  world,  aflerts  “that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  Mallicollo,  of  all  the  people  whom  I have 
feen,  have  the  nearefl  relationfhip  to  the  monkies.” 

4.  American  Variety. — Red  colour;  black,  ftraight,  ftrong, 
and  thin  hair ; fhort  forehead  ; deep  eyes ; nofe  fomewhat 
flattened,  but  prominent  ; a broad,  but  not  flattened  face, 
with  the  cheeks  handing  out,  and  the  different  features  pro- 
jecting diftinCtly  and  feparately  ; the  forehead  and  vertex 
often  deformed  by  art.  This  variety  includes  all  the  Ame- 
ricans, with  the  exception  of  the  Efquimaux. 

Several  idle  tales  have  been  propagated,  concerning  the 
diflinguifhing  characters  of  this  race.  Some  have  denied 
the  exiftence  of  a beard  in  the  male,  and  that  of  the  men- 
flrual  difeharge  in  the  female  ; and  others  have  aferibed  an 
uniform  colour  and  countenance  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vaft  continent.  The  concurring  teflimonies  of  all  accurate 
modern  travellers,  prove  clearly  that  the  Americans  have 
naturally  beards  ; and  that  the  report  of  their  deficiency  has 
arifen  from  their  praCtice  of  eradicating  it.  See  the  general 
obfervations  in  this  article  on  the  beard. 

The  fabulous  report  of  the  American  women  not  being 
fubjeCt  to  the  menltrual  difeharge,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  the  European  travellers,  who  faw  numerous  females 
almoft  naked,  having  obferved  nothing  of  it.  Two  cir- 
cumftances  will  account  for  this,  according  to  Blumenbach : 
“ partim  nempe  quod  apud  iftas  Americae  gentes  feminae 
quamdiu  menftruatae  fint,  felici  prejudicio  pro  venenatis 
quafi  habeantur,  inque  remotioribus  tuguriolis  e hominum 
confpeCtu  remotae  tamdiu  benefico  ipfis  otio  fruantar ; par- 
tim vero  etiam  laudatam  ipfarum  corporis  munditiem  et 
modeftam  crurum  commiffuram  eo  conferre  ut  nulla  catame- 
niorum  veftigia  in  oculos  incurrant,  annotatum  eft.”  De 
Variet.  p.  3 13. 

The  rednefs  of  the  flein  is  not  fo  conftant,  but  that  it 
varies  in  many  inftances  towards  a brown,  and  approaches 
likewife  in  fome  temperate  fituations  to  the  white  colour. 
Cook  ftates,  that  the  natives  about  Nootka  Sound  are  little 
inferior  in  fairnefs  to  Europeans  ; and  Bouguer  makes  the 
fame  obfervation  of  the  Peruvians  on  the  Andes.  It  is  alfo 
fully  afeertained  at  prefent,  that  the  Americans  poflefs  the 
fame  varieties  of  feature  which  are  obferved  in  the  other 
races. 

5.  Malay  Variety. — Brown  colour ; hair  black,  foft, 
curled,  and  abundant ; head  moderately  narrow,  and  fore- 
head flightly  arched  ; nofe  full  and  broad  towards  the  apex  ; 
large  mouth ; upper  jaw  rather  prominent ; the  features, 
when  viewed  in  profile,  projecting  and  diftinCt.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  of  the  South  fea,  La- 
drone,  Philippine,  Molucca,  and  Sunda  iflands,  are  arranged 
under  this  divifion. 

As  the  Americans  in  their  national  characters,  hold  the 
middle  place  between  that  middle  variety  of  the  human  race, 
which  we  have  called  the  Caucafian,  and  one  of  the  extremes, 
viz.  the  Mongolian ; fo  the  Malay  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Caucafian  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  name  of 
Malay  is  given  to  it,  becaufe  molt  of  the  tribes  which  it 
includes,  as  thofe  which  inhabit  the  Indian  iflands  near  Ma- 
lacca, the  Sandwich,  Society,  and  Friendly  iflands,  alfo 
thofe  of  Madagafcar,  and  thence  to  Eafter  ifland,  ufe  the 
Malay  language.  See  Hawkefworth’s  collection,  v.  iii. 
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p.  373  ; Cook’s  Voyage  to  the  northern  Hemifphere,  v.  iii. 
p.  520;  Marfden,  in  Archaeologia,  v.  vi.  p.  134. 

Arrangements  of  other  Naturalijls . — The  great  number  and 
diverlity  of  the  objects,  the  contradictory,  imperfeCt,  and 
confuted  accounts  which  we  poffefs  of  many  of  them, 
render  all  clalfilieations  very  arbitrary  ; hence  very  different 
divifions  have  been  adopted  by  different  fyttematic  writers. 

Of  Linnetus. — This  naturalift  places  the  genus  Homo  in 
his  order  Primates,  and  gives  him  the  company  of  the 
monkies,  lemurs,  and  bats ; the  characters  of  the  order  arc, 

“ dentes  primores  incifores,  fuperiores  quatuor,  paralleli : 
mammae  peCtorales  binae.”  He  admits  three  fpecies  : 

1.  Homo  Sapiens  ; Diurnus,  varans  cultura,  loco. 

Corpus  ereCtum  nudum,  pilis 
raris  remotiffimis  afperfum,  fub- 
fexpedale. 

Varieties.  Ferus ; Tetrapus,  mutus,  hirfutus. 

Americanus  ; Rufus,  cholericus,  redtus. 

Pilis  nigris,  redtis,  craffis  ; naribus  patulis  ; 
facie  ephelitica";  mento  fubimberbi. 

Pertinax,  contentus,  liber. 

Pingit  fe  lineis  daedaleis  rubris. 

Regitur  confuetudine. 

Europaus ; Albus,  fanguineus,  torofus. 

Pilis  flavefcentibus  prolixis.  Oculis  caeruleis. 
Levis,  argutus,  inventor. 

Tegitur  veftimentis  ardtis. 

Regitur  ritibus. 

Aftaticus  } Luridus,  melancholicus,  rigidus. 

Pilis  nigricantibus.  Oculis  fufcis. 

Severus,  faftuofus,  avarus. 

Tegitur  indumentis  laxis. 

Regitur  opinionibus. 

Afer  ; Niger,  phlegmaticus,  laxus. 

Pilis  atris,  contortuplicatis.  Cute  holofericea, 
nafo  fimo.  Labiis  tumidis.  Feminis  finus 
pudoris  ; mammae  ladtantes  prolixae. 

Vafer,  fegnis,  negligens. 

Ungit  fe  pingui. 

Regitur  arbitrio. 

Monjlrofus  ; Solo  et  arte  variat : 

Alpini  parvi,  agiles,  timidi. 

Patagonici,  magni,  fegnes. 

Monorchides,  ut  minus  fertiles ; Hottentotti. 
Junceae  puellae  abdomine  attenutoa  ; Europeae. 
Macrocephali  capite  conico  : Chinenfes. 
Plagio-cephali  capite  antice  compreffo:  Cana- 
denfes. 

II.  H.  Troglodytes  ; Nodturnus:  habitat  in  ALthiopiae 
conterminis,  in  Javae,  Amboinx, 
Ternateae  fpeluncis,  in  monte  Opliir 
Malaccae. 

This  feems  to  be  a medley,  compofed  of  the  charadters 
of  the  leucxthiopes,  and  ourang-outangs. 

III.  Homo  lar;  brachiis  longitudine  corporis. 

This  is  the  gibbon,  or  long-armed  monkey. 

Of  Buffon. — i.  Lapponic  or  polar:  2.  Tataric  (Mon- 
golian)  : 3.  Southern  Afiatic  : 4.  European:  5.  ./Ethio- 
pian : 6.  American. 

Of  Erscleben  (Syft.  Regn.  Anim.  Mammalia). 

Homo  ; Dentes  primores  incifores,  fupra  et  infra  quatuor  : 
laniarii  -conici,  longitudine  aequales  approximati.  Manus 
in  palmis,  non  in  plantis.  Mammae  pedtorales  binae.  Cauda 
nulla. 

Var.  1.  Lappo  ; Parvus,  torofus,  albus,  macrocephalus, 
facie  plana  lata,  maxilla  inferiore  prominula  acuminata  vix 
barbata,  oculis  parvis  profundis  nigro  fufcis,  nafo  parvo  ob- 


tufo,  buccis  inflatis,  ore  magno,  labiis  craffis,  auriculis  mag- 
nis,  pilis  redtis  nigris  crafTis,  brachiis  longioribus,  manibus 
plantifque  r.iinoribus. 

Halitat  in  borealibus  Europa,  Afte , America. 

2.  Tatarus  (Mongolian)  : Mediocris  olivaceus*  facie 
plana  lataque,  fronte  rugofa,  oculis  parvis  profundis  nigris, 
fuperciliis  largis,  nafo  brevi  crafTo,  labiis  tumidis,  mento 
prominente  acuminato,  barba  rariore,  dentibus  longioribus 
interftitiis  majoribus,  pilis  nigris  craffioribus,  femoribus 
crafTis,  cruribus  brevioribus, 

Ab  Imao  verfus  circulum  ard'tcum  in  Afa. 

3 . Aftaticus ; Mediocris,  luridus,  rigidus,  pilis  nigrican- 
tibus, oculis  parvis  nigris,  nafo  depreflo,  labiis  craflisj  den- 
tibus antrorfum  verfis. 

Trans  Gangem. 

4.  Europaus  ; Mediocris  albus  torofus,  pilis  flavefcentibus 
prolixis,  oculis  caeruleis  vel  fufcis,  labiis  tenuioribus. 

5.  Afer ; Magnus  niger,  cute  holofericea  ex  reticulo 
mucofo  Malpighiano  crafliore  nigroque,  pilis  atris,  contortu- 
plicatis, oculis  nigris  viridibufve,  nafo  fimo,  labiis  tumidis, 
ventre  infiato,  mammis  ladtantibus  prolixis. 

Pracipue  in  Africa  occideniali. 

6.  Americanus : Mediocris  rufus,  pilis  nigris  redtis  craffis, 
facie  ephelitica,  fronte  parvo,  oculis  nigris,  nafo  aquilino, 
naribus  patulis,  mento  fubimberbi. 

Meiners  adopts  two  chief  divifions  (haupt-ft'amme),  the 
handfome  and  the  ugly  (fchone  and  hafsliche)  ; of  which 
the  former  is  white,  the  latter  dark-coloured  (dunkel  far- 
bige).  The  handfome  divifion  includes  the  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
and  Oriental  people  : the  latter  are  the  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Arabians,  ./Egyptians,  and  others  in  the  north-well  of 
Africa,  the  Georgians,  Circafiians,  Perfians,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindooftan,  Bucharia,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  a 
large  part  of  Siberia  ; under  the  uglv  divifion  come  all'the 
reft  of  mankind.  Grundrifs,  chap.  ii. 

Of  J R.  Forfer. — I.  Europeans,  Afiatics  on  the  weft 
of  the  Ob,  the  Cafpian,  and  the  Ganges,  Africans  of 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Cyrene,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Fez,  Morocco,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Sar.- 
haga  (Senegal  ?),  in  fhort  the  Caucafian  of  Blumenbach. 

White,  yellowifh-brown,  or  even  blackifh  colour;  long 
face  with  well-formed  nofe  and  lips  ; yellowifh-white,  red- 
difli-brown,  or  black  hair,  which  is  long  and  particularly 
curled  in  locks. 

2.  All  the  Aflatic3  beyond  the  Ob,  the  Cafpian  and  the 
Ganges ; all  the  Americans  from  Unalafchka  and  Cook’s 
river  northwards  to  the  northern  icy  ocean,  and  particularly 
Labrador  and  Greenland  ; all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coalls 
in  the  Molucca,  Philippine,  weftern  South  fea  iflands,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Yellowifh-brown  colour  nearly  univerfal ; broad  flattened 
faces  with  high  cheek  bones.  Narrow  opening  of  the 
eyelids,  and  internal  angle  of  the  eyes  deprefled  towards 
the  nofe  (that  is  fltuated  low'er  down  than  the  external). 
Hair  univerfally  black,  long,  and  generally  fmooth  and 
ftiff. 

3.  Africans  or  Negroes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  various  Indian  and  South  fea  iflands  ; and 
all  New  Holland. 

Black  with  the  under  part  of  the  face  projecting : thick 
lips,  broad  flat  nofes,  and  woolly  curled  hair. 

4.  Americans,  except  thofe  in  the  fecond  variety. 

Copper  red  colour ; nofe  thin,  long  and  pointed ; hair 

black,  fmooth,  and  ftiff. 

Of  Dumeril. — The  firft  family  of  his  clafs  of  mammalia 
are  the  Bimanes,  which  have  thefe  characters : Mammiferes 

a membres 
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a membres  feparcs  onguicules ; aux  trois  fortes  de  dents,  et 
a pouces  oppofables  aux  mains  feulement.  He  adopts  the 
five  varieties  of  Blumenbach,  calling  the  firll  Caucafian  or 
European-Arab  ; and  adds  a fixth,  under  the  name  of  Hv- 
perboreenne,  which  includes  the  men  dwelling  near  the 
north  pole  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  America.  Zoologie  Ana- 
lytique,  p.  7. 

The  arrangements  of  fome  other  authors  may  be  found 
in  Blumenbach  de  Varietate,  feft.  iv.  § 83  ; and  in  Lud- 
wig’s Grundrifs,  chap.  vii. 

It  would  be  defirable  to  inveftigate  the  original  abode  of 
mankind,  to  afeertain  the  fituations  of  the  different  races 
from  the  earlieft  authentic  accounts,  and  to  follow  their  mi- 
grations until  we  could  trace  them  to  the  fituations  which 
they  now  occupy.  To  accomplifh  any  thing  fatisfaftory 
on  this  head,  a very  exad  knowledge  of  the  bodily  cha- 
racters of  the  races  Ihould  be  combined  with  exaft  hiftorical 
information,  and  an  acquaintance  with  languages,  thofe 
living  and  unexceptionable  teftimonies  of  the  affinities  of 
people.  On  the  former  of  thefe  points,  although  it  might 
at  fir  It  appear  that  the  fadls  are  eafily  acceffible,  our  data 
are  ftill  extremely  imperfedt ; and  hiftory  furniffies  too 
feeble  a light  to  guide  us  through  the  thick  darknefs  that 
involves  the  origins  of  nations.  We  feel  ourfelves  unable 
to  bring  forward  any  thing  fufficiently  clear  and  well- 
grounded  to  bear  with  much  force  on  the  principal  points, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  llluftrate  in  this  article.  A. 
ffiort  lketch  of  the  fubjed  is  given  in  Dr.  Prichard’s  Differ- 
tation. 

Principal  Works  on  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  Man. — Button  s 
natural  hiftory  of  man  ; his  obfervations  011  mules,  on  the 
degeneration  of  animals,  on  wild  and  domeflic  animals,  and 
indeed  his  natural  hiftory  in  general,  contain  a fund  of  molt 
valuable  information. 

Blumenbach,  de  generis  humani  varietate  nativa,  ed.  3. 
Gotting.  1795;  his  Decades  craniorum  diverfarum  gen- 
tium illuftratae,  1 — 4;  4to.  Gott.  1790 — 1800  ; his  Bey- 
trage  zur  naturgefchichte,  Gott.  1790-  I2mo*  5 h's  Hand- 
buch  der  naturgefchichte,  ed.  6.  Gott.  1799  ; and  his  Ab- 
bildungen  naturhiftorifeher  gegenftande  ; more  particularly 

part  i.  * . 

Zimmermann,  Geographifche  gefchichte  der  menfehen 
und  der  allgemein  verbreiteten  vierfiiffigen  Thiere,  &c. 
Leipfic,  1778— 17S3,  3 vols.  8vo  ........ 

Socmmerring,  fiber  die  korperliche  verlchiedenheit  des 
Negers  vom  Europiier  : 8vo.  Frankfort,  1785’- 

Meiners,  Grundrifs  der  gefchichte  der  menfehheit ; nmo. 
Lemgo, 

J.  C.  Prichard,  Difputatio  inauguralis  de  hominum  va- 
rietatibus,  8vo.  Edinb.  1808. 

The  above  are  the  belt  fources  of  information  : thofe 
which  follow  are  not  fo  good,  or  not  fo  well  known  to 
the  writer  of  this  article. 

Beddome  de  hominum  varietatibus  ct  carum  caufis, 

Lugd.  Bat.  1777.  . 

J.  Hunter  dilf.  de  hominum  varietatibus,  Ldinb.  1775  ; 
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fpecies,  8vo.  Leipfic,  1796. 

G.  Forfter  und  Sprengel,  Beytrage  zur  Volker  und 
Lander-kunde. 

Breitenbauch  vorftellung  der  vornehmften  Volkerfchaften 
der  welt  nach  ihrer  abftammung,  verbreitung,  und  fprachen, 
nebft  einer  charte,  Leipfic,  1786,  8vo. 

Breitenbauch  entwurf  einer  gefchichte  des  voruehmfteit 
Volkerftamme  des  alten  und  neuen  Zeitalters ; Leipfic,. 
1791,  8vo.  , 

Breitenbauch  verfuch  einer  erd-befehreibung  der  fechs 
welt-theile,  nsch  den  ftammen  ihrer  regenten  und  bewohuer 
nebft  Karten,  Leipfic,  1793,  8vo. 

White,  account  of  the  regular  gradation  in  man  and  ani- 
mals, See.  London,  4to.  1799. 

Man  of  the  Wood.  See  Ourang-outang. 

Man,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  Iriffi  fea,  at 
the  diftance  of  30  nautical  miles  from  St.  Bees-head  in  Cum- 
berland, and  27  from  Strangford  in  Ireland.  The  latitude 
of  the  middle  of  this  ifle  is  540  7'  north,  and  its  whole  ex- 
tent is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  The 
whole  is  divided  into  two  diftri£ts,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
feventeen  pariffies.  Concerning  the  etymology  and  deriva- 
tion of  its  name,  different  opinions  have  been  offered. 
Biffiop  Wilfon  fuppofes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  mang , fignifying  among,  in  allufion  to  its  pofition,  as 
furrounded  by  other  territories,  and  this  is  juftly  regarded  as 
a very  probable  conjeflure,  its  prefent  Manks  appellation. 
Manning,  ftill  retaining  the  fame  meaning.  Some  other  au- 
thors allert,  that  it  plainly  comes  from  Mona,  a word  which 
they  imagine,  but  without  fufficient  authority,  to  have  been 
ufed  by  Caefar  to  denote  this  ifland.  Ptolemy  ftyles  it  Mo- 
naeda,  or  the  more  remote  Mona,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  An- 
glefea,  the  Mona  of  Tacitus.  Pliny  calls  it  Menania,  Nennius 
Eubonia,  and  Orofius  Mevania. 

Hijlory. — According  to  tradition,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Man  were  a colony  from  Britain.  The  primitive  form  of 
government  eftabliihed  by  them  was,  no  doubt,  that  of  the 
Druids,  wliofe  authority,  in  thefe  diftant  times,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  almoft  all  the  kingdoms  of  northern  Europe. 
The  inftitutions  flowing  from  the  Druidical  fyftem,  feem  to 
have  been  preferved  here,  even  fo  late  as  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  light  of  Chriftianity,  under  the  di- 
redtion  of  St.  Patrick,  penetrated  the  gloom  of  their  um- 
brageous oaks,  and  by  inducing  new  opinions,  gave  birth 
to  new  regulations  in  civil  as  well  as  in  religious  polity.  At 
this  period  Boetius  and  other  writers  affert  that  the  Ifle  of 
Man  was  celebrated  as  the  “fountain  of  all  pure  learning,  and 
the  acknowledged  refidence  of  the  mufes.”  Nennius  fays 
that  it  was  held  by  Buile,  a Scot,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius ; but  Sacheverel  refers  his  government  to  a 
later  era.  St.  Patrick  appointed  Germanus  biihop  and  ruler 
of  it,  and  after  his  death  two  other  bilhops  fucceeded  him. 

St.  Maughold,  who  had  been  captain  of  a band  of  robbers 
in  Ireland,  fucceeded  them,  and  from  his  period  the  bifliops 
retained  the  government,  till  the  coming  of  a king,  called 
Orry,  who  continued  for  fome  years  lord  of  Man.  In  the 
year  580  Brennus,  defeended  from  the  blood-royal  of  Scot- 
land, obtained  the  fupreme  authority.  This  prince  having 
led  an  army  to  the  afliftance  of  his  uncle,  loft  his  life  in  an 
adtion  with  the  enemy,  on  which  event  this  ifland  appears  to 
have  been  annexed  to  the  Scottiffi  dominions.  About  614 
it  was  conquered  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  from 
whofe  reign  a blank  occurs,  even  in  tradition,  till  the  arrival 
of  afecond  Orry,  in  the  tenth  century.  This  monarch  was 
3 A fea 
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fon  of  a king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who,  after  reducing 
the  Orcades  and  Hebrides,  fixed  his  feat  of  government  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  where  he  reigned  long  and  profpcroufly,  as 
an  independent  king.  In  his  reign,  the  houfe  of  Keys, 
which  will  be  more  particularly  n ticed  hereafter,  was  efta- 
blilhed,  as  the  conltitutional  parliament  of  the  ifland.  Gut- 
tred,  the  fon  of  Orry,  was  diftingmflied  as  the  Numa  of  his 
fmall  kingdom,  having  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the 
civilization  and  welfare  of  his  fubjetls.  Reginald,  who  fuc- 
ceeded,  was  not  lefs  noted  for  his  vices,  which  ultimately 
occafioned  his  affaffination  by  the  brothers  of  a lady  whom 
he  had  difiionoured.  Olave,  the  next  prince  of  Man,  un- 
juftly  fuffered  as  a traitor,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, for  having  affumed  the  crown  without  his  approbation. 
Olain,  his  brother,  became  his  fucceffir,  and  after  an 
equitable  reign,  left  his  diadem  to  his  fon  Allen,  a tyrannical 
prince,  who  was  poifoned.  Macon  next  took  poffellion  of 
the  fovereignty,  but  having  refufed  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Englifh  crown,  he  was  depofcd  by  Edgar,  but  was  after- 
wards reinftated  in  his  former  dignity  with  additional  power. 
The  Englifh  monarch  is  likewife  faid  to  have  appointed  him 
admiral  of  an  immenfe  fleet,  (amounting,  according  to 
Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  to  4800  fail,  but  this  number  is 
certainly  incredible.)  with  which  he  failed,  twice  a year, 
round  the  whole  Britifh  iflands,  in  order  to  protect  their 
coalts  from  the  piracies  of  the  Danes  and  Normans.  How' 
long  this  great  man  continued  to  reign  is  uncertain,  but  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find  Goddard, 
the  fon  of  Syrach,  upon  the  throne,  wliofe  barbarous  con- 
duct rendered  him  extieme'y  abhorrent  to  his  fubjefts.  Fin- 
gal,  his  fon,  fucceeded,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greatly 
b-doved  for  his  mildnefs  and  generofity.  I11  his  reign, 
Godred  Crovan,  a Norwegian  chief,  arrived  with  a nu- 
merous fleet,  and  though  tw'ice  defeated,  at  lull  obtained  a 
decilive  victory,  the  king  and  his  principal  officers  being 
flain  in  the  battle.  This  event  occurred  in  the  fame  year  in 
which  the  conqueft  of  England  w’as  effedted  by  William  of 
Normandy,  and  in  coufequence  the  wlio'e  ifland  fubmitted 
to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  Godfed.  During  his  government 
the  monks  greatly  diflinguifhed  themfelves  in  war.  He  firft 
made  a fuccelsful  predatory  incurfion  into  Ireland,  and  after- 
wards fubdued  the  Hebrides,  and  fo  effectually  kept  the  Scot6 
in  awe  by  the  power  of  his  navy,  that,  to  ufe  the  metaphorical 
1 nguage  of  the  Ruftien  monks,  “ they  durlt  not,  when  build- 
ing a (hip  or  boat,  drive  more  than  three  nails  into  it.”  Go- 
dred had  three  foils,  the  eldell  of  whom,  named  Lagman, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  Harold,  the  fecond  fon,  was  long  in 
rebellion  againfl  his  brother,  but  being  at  laft  taken  prifoner, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  otherwife  mutilated. 

Lagman  afterwards  repenting  of  this  cruel  condudt,  wras 
overwhelmed  with  iorrow,  renounced  his  kingdom,  and  as 
an  expiation  of  his  guilt,  made  a pilgrimage  to  JeruLlem, 
where  he  died  in  1089.  Olave,  his  youngeft  brother,  being 
yet  a minor,  the  inhabitants  of  Man  lent  a deputation  to 
Murehand  O'Brien,  king  of  Ireland,  requefting  him  to  fend 
over  fume  perfon  of  royal  extraction  to  govern  them  till  he 
(hou'd  come  of  age.  Accordingly  this  monarch  nominated 
Donald  Tade,  who  governed  with  ftich  barbarity  and  ex- 
tortion, that  the  indignant  natives  expelled  him  from  the 
ifland  within  three  years.  The  chiefs  then  elected  Mac- 
marus,  but  that  event,  notwithstanding  the  clemency  of  his 
rule,  gave  birth  to  a confpiracy  againlt  him,  and  in  the 
battle  which  it  occafioned,  both  he,  and  earl  Oughter,  the 
leader  of  the  confpirators,  fell.  According  to  the  Manks 
tradition,  the  northern  men  had  nearly  accompliflied  the  vic- 
tory, when  the  women  of  theFouth  fide  flew  with  fuch  refo- 
lution  to  the  affiftance  of  their  hufbands,  as  to  turn  the  tide 


of  fortune  in  their  favour.  The  Chronioon-Manniac,  how' 
ever,  aferibes  the  vidtory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
diftridt.  About  this  time,  Magnus,  king  of  Norway, 
having  reflgned  his  own  throne  on  account  of  an  abfurd  fuper- 
fiition,  fitted  out  an  army',  with  which  he  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides,  as  well  as  of  the  lfle 
of  Man,  where  he  landed  the  day  fu  ceeding  the  battle.  and 
received  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Manks  without  a conteft. 
Here  he  eftabliihed  his  feat  of  government,  and  after  reign, 
ing  fix  years,  made  a defeent  upon  Ireland,  where,  having 
unwarily  left  his  (hip,  he  was  furrounded  and  flain,  in  the 
year  1102.  During  thefe  tranfadtion',  Olave,  the  fon  (f 
Godred,  reiided  in  great  favour  at  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  Upon  the  death  of  Magnus,  however,  (he 
chiefs  of  Man  immediately  difpatched  meffengers  to  offer 
him  the  crown,  which  he  readily  accepted.  Afcending  the 
throne,  to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  the  people,  he  concluded 
treaties  with  ali  the  neighbouring  monarch?,  and  enjoyed  pro- 
found peace  for  forty  years  of  his  reign.  In  1142,  how- 
ever, during  the  abfence  of  his  foil  Godred,  whom  he  had 
fent  to  Norway  to  do  homage  for  the  crowm  of  Man,  die 
three  foils  of  his  brother  Harold  landed  on  the  ifland,  and 
demanded  one  half  of  his  kingdom.  Olave,  willing  to  pa- 
cify them,  promiied  to  fubmil  the  matter  to  his  council,  and 
appointed  a place  of  meeting  fi  r that  purpefe,  near  Ramfey 
haven.  The  king,  wi  h his  retinue,  placed  himfelf  on  o»;e 
fide,  while  his  nephews,  with  their  followers,  feated  tliem- 
felves  on  the  other.  At  this  moment,  Reginald,  one  of  the 
princes,  pretending  to  falute  the  king,  fuddenly  raifed  his 
lhining  battle  axe,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  aged  and  vene- 
rable uncle  at  one  blow.  A genera!  (laughter  of  the  nobilily 
enfued,  and  the  fubjugaticn  of  the  whole  ifland,  which  ihe 
three  brothers  divided  among  themfelves.  I11  the  fame  year 
they  collected  a fleet,  and  landed  in  Gal’oway,  but  were  de- 
feated with  great  daughter.  Juft  at  this  time  Godred  re- 
turned from  Norway,  and  the  inhabitants  crowding  to  his 
ftandard,  the  ufurpers  deemed  it  advifable  to  fubmit  to  his 
authority,  without  hazarding  a battle,  whereupon  Reginald 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  other  two  had  their  eyes 
put  out.  Godred,  when  he  afeended  the  throne,  was  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  manly  intelligence,  majcftic  in  ftaturc, 
magnanimous  in  his  fentiments,  and  heroic  in  his  adtions. 
Tnefe  qua  ities  uniting  with  the  recolledlicn  of  his  father’s 
virtues,  obta.ned  him,  not  only  the  love  of  his  own  fubjedts, 
but  the  efteem  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  the  fame  of  his  merit  induced  the  chief  no- 
bility of  the  province  of  Leinfter  to  eledt  him  their  fove.eign. 
Murehand,  king  of  Ireland,  oppofea  his  acceffion,  but  being 
defeated,  Godred  feated  himfelf  on  the  throne  to  which  the 
fuffrages  of  the  peoj  le  had  called  him.  His  abfence,  how- 
ever, excited  considerable  difcontei.t  in  Man,  w hich  probably 
induced  him,  upon  his  return,  to  adl  fomewhat  in  a defpotic 
manner  towards  fev.ral  of  his  nobility.  O e of  them,  named 
Thorfinus,  a powerful  and  (erocious  chief,  fled  to  Summer- 
led,  thane  of  Argyle,  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Olave,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  invade  the 
weftern  ifles,  then  part  of  the  dominions  of  Godred.  Thefe 
being  reduced,  he  failed  with  a large  fleet  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  Man,  but  being  met  at  fea  by  his  brother  in  law, 
alfo  at  the  head  of  a powerful  armament,  a dreadful  battle 
enfued,  which  terminated  in  a peace,  by  which  Godred  re- 
tained Man,  but  ceded  the  other  iflands  to  Summerled. 
This  event  happened  in  1 156,  but  two  years  fubfiquent,  the 
latter  broke  the  treaty,  and  invaded  Man  with  a fleet  of 
53  fail,  defeated  Godred,  who  fought  refuge  in  Norway,  and 
compelled  the  whole  ifle  to  fubmit  to  his  fovereignty.  This 
fuccefs  fo  puffed  up  the  ambition  of  Summerled,  that  he  pro- 
jected 
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jefted  the  eonqueft  of  Scotland,  and  accordingly  made  a de-  Rome  and  Alba,  that  the  future  fate  of  their  countiy  fhould 
feent  upon  Renfrew  with  that  intention,  but  was  defeated  in  be  decided  by  a ccnteft  between  feleft  combatants.  Thi3 
the  firft  engagement,  himfelf  and  his  fon  being  among  the  num-  propofal  being  eagerly  embraced  by  both  parties,  thirty 
ber  of  the  flain.  About  the  fame  time,  Reginald,  one  heroes  were  chofen  on  each  fide,  and  a vale  was  appointed 
of  the  illegitimate  fons  of  Oiave,  having  raifed  a party,  as  the  feene  of  the  conflict.  The  two  nations  covered  the 
invaded  Man,  and  though  oppofed  with  great  bravery  by  oppofite  mountains  in  anxious  expeftation,  the  one  of  con- 
the  Manks  people,  fucceeded  in*  defeating  them  by  the  firming  their  conquefts,  and  the  other  of  regaining  their 
treachery  of  one  of  their  generals.  His  power,  however,  former  independence.  The  battle  was  long  and  heroically 
was  but  of  Ihort  duration,  for  only  four  days  after  the  com-  fought,  but  at  length  the  Scots  prevailed,  though  their 
mencement  of  his  reign,  Godred  arrived  from  Norway  with  thane,  and  five  and  twenty  of  their  combatants,  paid  the  for. 
a large  army,  attacked  and  took  prifoner  the  ufurper,  and  feit  of  their  lives  for  the  glory  of  their  country.  After  this 
was  hailed  by  his  fubjefts  with  the  mod  cordial  exprefiions  period,  no  attempt  feems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Manks 
of  attachment.  In  the  refidue  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  to  regain  their  liberty,  but  their  iflund  now  became  the 
mention  is  firft  made  of  the  pope’s  influence  in  Man,  his  theatre  of  contefts  between  Scotland  and  England.  William 
apoftolic  majelly  having  fent  over  from  Ireland  his  legate,  de  Montacuto,  a defeendant  of  one  of  the  Manks  mona.chs, 
Vivian,  who  compelled  the  king  • to  re  marry  his  queen,  having  landed  here  with  a body  of  Englilh  troops,  forced 
Phingola,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Romifli  church,  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  own  country.  In  the  reign  of 
Godred  died  in  1 187,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  being  fpent  king  Edward  II.  this  ifland  was  bellowed  on  Gavef- 
in  perfeft  tranquillity,  and  left  Olave,  his  only  legitimate  ton,  who  was  created  earl  of  Cornwall.  In  1340,  it  was 
fon,  heir  to  his  kingdom.  Reginald,  one  of  his  natural  fons,  recovered  to  the  Scots  by  their  heroic  king,  Robert 
however,  was  appointed  king  during  Olave’s  minority.  Bruce,  and  continued  in  their  poffefiion  till  the  earl  of  Salif- 
This  monarch,  in  1192,  fought  a fevere  battle  in  the  ifles  bury,  under  the  fanftion  of  Edward  III.,  wrefted  it  again 
with  Engus,  the  fon  of  Sommerled,  in  which  he  was  defeated  from  their  authority,  and  fold  it  to  William  Scroop,  who 
with  confiderable  lofs.  In  1203,  he  invaded  Ire'and,  but  was  chamberlain  to  the  king.  On  Henry’s  gaining  pofief- 
w'as  here  unfuccefsful  a'fo.  In  1210,  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  fion  of  the  throne,  he  granted  the  Ifle  of  Man  to  the  earl  of 
p’undereij  bv  an  Englilh  ear1,  named  Fulco,  during  his  ab-  Percy,  who  afterwards  rebelling  againft  his  fovereign,  had 
fence  on  a vifit  to  his  more  northern  dominions.  But  not-  his  eilates  forfeited  by  an  aft  of  attainder,  tut  they  were 
withftanding  thefe  unfavourable  circumitances,  Reginald  was  all  afterwards  reftored,  with  exception  of  this  ifland,  which 
enabled  to  retain  the  government,  even  after  Olave,  the  was  bellowed  on  fir  John  Stanley  and  his  fuccelfors  for  ever, 
rightful  owmer,  had  attained  the  years  of  maturity.  But  In  his  reign,  the  laws  of  Man,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
battles  enfued,  and  the  latter  ultimately  afeended  the  throne,  cealed  in  the  bofoms  of  the  deemflers,  or  judges,  were  firft 
and  reigned  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1237,  when  publicly  promulgated,  and  committed  to  writing.  For  this 
his  fon  Harold  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  re-  purpofe,  the  fovereign  convened  the  entire  bodv  of  the 
fufed  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Norway,  his  ter-  people  at  the  Fynwald,  where  he  himfelf  attended,  inverted  in 
ritories  were  invaded  by  a Norwegian  army,  under  Gof-  all  the  infignia  of  royalty.  All  things  being  in  readinefs,  the 
patrick  and  Gillchrill,  who  converted  the  tributes  of  the  venerable  deemllers  rofe,  and,  with  an  audible  voice,  2lter- 
eountry  to  the  fervice  of  their  own  fovereign  ; but  Harold,  nately  publifhed  to  the  affembly  feveral  laws,  which,  though 
being  at  length  induced  to  fubmit,  failed  over  to  Norway,  more  favourable  to  the  monarch  than  to  his  fubjefts,  were 
and,  performing  the  ufiwl  homage,  was  confirmed  in  the  received  with  reiterated  applaufe.  From  this  period,  the 
pofiefiion  of  all  the  illands  which  his  predeceffors  had  enjoyed,  royalties  and  revenues  of  Man  defended  regu'arly,  and  with- 
O11  his  return  home,  he  entered  into  treaties  with  the  kings  out  molellation,  from  anceltor  to  heir,  till  the  time  of 
of  England  and  Scotland.  To  the  former  he  paid  a vilit,  William  VI.,  earl  of  Derby,  againft  whofe  title  feme  cb- 
and  received  from  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  other  jeftions  were  llarted  and  legally  removed.  To  put  the 
dillinguilhed  marks  of  his  royal  favour.  S >on  after  he  queftion  beyond  doubt,  however,  a new  grant  was  obtained 
failed  from  Norway  to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  from  James  I , which  afterwards  received  the  fanftion  of 
offered  to  him  in  marriage  by  her  father,  but  botli  he  parliament.  It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  fifth  defeendant 
mid  his  princefs  periihed  by  Ihipwrcck,  when  on  their  way  of  this  line  refigned  the  title  of  king,  and  affumed  that  of 
back.  His  brother,  Reginald,  fucceeded,  who  was  flain  lord  of  the  ifland,  conceiving  it  to  be  more  honourable  to  be 
only  a few  days  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  by  Yvar,  a efteemed  a great  baron  than  a petty  and  dependent  monarch, 
ku’glit.  Harold,  the  fon  of  Godred  Don,  now  affumed  the  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Man  held  out  for  the  king  till 
title  of  king,  but  was  foon  obliged  to  iurrender  his  ufurped  near  the  clofe  of  that  unhappy  conteft,  when  it  was  furren- 
authority  to  Magnus,  the  fon  of  Olave,  who,  as  rightful  dered  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  It  was  now  granted  to 
heir,  had  obtained  the  fanftion  of  the  Norwegian  monarch,  lord  Fairfax,  but  upon  the  acceffion  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
This  prince  was  the  lall  fovereign  of  the  Norwegian  race  reftored  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  fon  of  him  who  had  been  be- 
in  Mona.  His  death  happened  in  1268.  At  this  period,  headed  at  Bolton.  Inthe  fame  family  it  continued  till  the 
the  king  of  Norway  finding  himfelf  unable  to  afford  protec-  year  1735,  when  it  became  the  inheritance  of  James,  tfic 
tion  to  his  dillant  dominions,  agreed  to  furrender  the  weftern  fecond  duke  of  Athol,  as  grandfon  of  Sophia,  youngeft  fiftec 
jflauds  to  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  from  the  domi-  of  that  earl. 

nions  of  whofe  anceftors  they  had  been  originally  wrefted  by  Before  this  period,  the  vaft  extent  of  the  contraband  trade 
the  Norwegian  arms.  This  enterpriiing  monarch  foon  after  carried  on  between  this  ifland  and  Great  Britain,  attrafted  the 
extended  his  authority  ov  .r  the  ifland  of  Man  alio,  and  veiled  ferious  attention  of  the  government,  and  an  aft  was  paffed 
the  government  in  thanes,  or  lieutenants.  Thefe  behaving  in  1726,  authorifing  the  lord  of  Man  to  refign  his  royalties 
with  great  oppreflion  towards  the  inhabitants,  ft>  exafperated  for  a pecuniary  compenfation  ; but  no  fale  was  effefted  till 
the  Manks,  that  they  formed  the  refolution  of  exterminating  the  7th  of  March,  1765,  when  John,  duke  of  Athol,  re- 
the  Scots,  or  pertfliing  in  the  attempt.  From  this  bloody  figned  all  his  regal  privileges  and  immunities  for  the  fum  of 
purpole,  however,  they  were  reftrained  by  the  influence  of  70,000/.  An  annuity  has  fin<;e  been  granted  by  parliament, 
their  bilh  op,  who  propofed,  in  imitation  of  the  warriors  of  for  the  joint  lives  of  himfelf  and  his  ducbeljs,  as  an  additional 
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compenfation  For  the  lofs  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  fuftained 
by  this  tranfaftion,  which  has,  in  no  fmall  degree,  fecured 
the  revenues  of  the  Britifh  iflands. 

The  conjlitution  and  government  may  be  partly  inferred  from 
the  preceding  narrative.  About  the  fifth  century  the  go- 
vernment became  a defpotic  and  feudal  monarchy.  In  the 
tenth,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a new  dynafty  called  the 
Houfe  of  Keys,  whereby  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to 
•choofe  fixteen  representatives,  who,  with  eight  from  the  Ifles, 
were  to  form  the  legiflature.  Thefe  reprefentatives  were 
called  Taxiaxes,  but  neither  the  period  of  their  eleftion,  nor 
the  precife  power  with  which  they  were  invefted,'  can  now  be 
afcertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  privileges 
were  very  limited,  and  that,  in  reality,  they  were  mere  no- 
minal advifers,  all  fubftantial  power  being  veiled  in  the 
perfon  of  the  monarch.  Indeed,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  this  alfembly  in  public  affairs 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  ifland  was  taken  by 
Alexander,  king  of  Scotland.  At  this  period,  however, 
they  appear  to  have  exercifed  the  right  of  enquiring  into 
the  exiiling  laws  and  petitioning  for  new  ones,  but  they 
poffeffed  no  power  of  enactment.  After  the  acceffion  of 
the  Stanley  family  the  liberties  of  the  people  began  to 
extend,  and,  in  1430,  they  obtained  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  elefting  the  members  of  this  alfembly,  who  were  in- 
creafed  to  twenty-four  in  number  for  the  I lie  of  Man  alone. 
This  dawn  of  liberty,  however,  was  only  of  fhort  duration, 
being  deltroyed  by  the  Houfe  of  Keys  itfelf,  which,  upon 
the  death  of  any  of  its  members,  proceeded  to  eleft  another 
in  his  Head,  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  inflitution  was  founded.  Conilituted 
notwithftanding  as  it  was,  this  alfembly  proved  no  incon- 
fiderable  check  upon  the  encroachments  of  the  regal' au- 
thority. In  conjunftion  with  the  king,  his  council,  and 
the  deemfters,  it  poffeffed  the  entire  legillative  authority  of 
the  ifle.  Thefe  four  eltates  were  denominated  the  Tynwald 
Court.  Since  the  purchafe  of  the  regalities  by  the  Britilh 
government,  the  power  of  this  court  has  been  confiderably 
reftrifted,  but  it  Hill  retains  the  right  of  making  certain 
ordinances,  provided  they  agree  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  ancient  culfoms,  which  form  what  may  be  termed  the 
Manks  common  law.  The  power  of  the  Keys  is  judicial  as 
well  as  legillative.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  them  from  the 
inferior  courts,  and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  as  well  as  in  aftions, 
their  decifion  is  final,  unlefs  the  caufe  be  carried  before  the 
king  in  council.  They  always  determine  by  a majority, 
and  in  their  legillative  capacity  they  conduct  their  delibe- 
rations in  private.  Foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  are  eli- 
gible to  feats  in  this  houfe,  the  only  requifite  qualification 
being  the  poffeffion  of  land.  A grand  court,  coniifting  of 
the  whole  four  eftates  of  the  ifland,  continues  to  be  held 
every  year  at  the  Twvnald-Mount,  where  all  new  afts  are 
publicly  read,  and  thenceforth  become  binding  on  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  fuppofed  to  give  them  their  concurrence.  The 
governor  is  nominated  by  the  king.  He  is  chancellor  ex 
tffijicio,  and  by  himfelf  or  deputy  is  empowered  to  hear  ap- 
peals from  the  decifion  of  minor  tribunals  in  all  civil  quef- 
tions,  except  fuch  as  relate  to  the  poffeffion  of  land, 
which  can  only  be  entertained  in  the  Keys.  All  arrefts,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  are  granted  in  his  name,  and  he  can,  at 
pleafure,  convene  the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature  ; 
but  there  are  fome  doubts  refpefting  his  powers  of  proro- 
gation. He  likewife  poffeffes  the  prerogative  of  coining,  as 
the  reprefentative  of  the  ancient  monatchs:  but  no  money 
is  legal  till  declared  to  be  fo  by  an  aft  of  Tynwald. 

The  council  of  the  governor  confifts  of  five  perfons, 
who  hold  their  feat3  ex  officio.  Thefe  are  the  lord  bifliop, 


the  water-bailiff,  the  attorney-general,  the  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
and  the  archdeacon.  Several  other  officers,  both  of  the 
church  and  ilate,  have  likewife  claimed  this  privilege,  but 
their  claims  have  not  yet  been  recognized.  The  deemfters,  of 
whom  there  is  one  for  the  northern,  and  another  for  the 
fouthern  diftrift  of  the  ifland,  are  judges  both  in  common 
and  criminal  caufes.  They  have  each  a dittinft  court,  an- 
fvvering  to  thofe  divifions  where  they  preiide,  and  give  judg- 
ment without  the  intervention  of  a jury.  The  fituationof 
deemfters  is  of  great  dignity,  and  their  influence  over  the 
people  formerly  refembled,  in  fome  degree,  the  civil  autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  Druids,  whofe  inftitutions  were,  in  all 
probability,  the  original  foundations  of  their  authority. 
In  the  criminal  courts,  the  ufage  obferved  by  the  Saxons 
before  the  conqueft  is  ftill  retained.  The  bifhop,  or  his 
deputy,  fits  with  the  governor  till  fentence  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, when,  inftead  of  the  ufual  enquiry  of  guilty,  or 
not  guilty,  the  deemfters  alk,  “ Vod  fir  charree  fire  ?”  fig- 
nifying,  “ May  the  man  of  the  chancel,  or  he  that  minifter3 
at  the  altar,  continue  to  fit.”  If  the  queftion  is  anl'wered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  bifliop,  or  his  fubltitute,  continues 
fitting,  but  if  fentence  of  death  is  to  be  pronounced  he  rifes 
and  leaves  the  court. 

The  other  chief  civil  officers  of  the  ifland,  befides  thofe 
already  noticed,  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  has  little 
power,  except  in  the  abfence  of  the  governor ; the  high- 
bailiffs,  one  in  each  ef  the  four  towns,  the  coroners  or 
ffieriffs,  the  lock-men  or  bailiffs,  coroner’s  officers,  and  the 
conftables.  The  coroner  is  chief  keeper  of  the  peace, 
and  is  authorized  to  arreft  any  one  who  breaks  it.  He 
likewife  fees  that  the  governor’s  arrefts  are  put  in  execution, 
has  the  impannelling  of  the  juries,  and  the  charge  of  en- 
forcing the  fentences  of  the  courts  of  law. 

Laws. — To  give  a detailed  view  of  the  laws  of  this 
ifland,  would  occupy  a greater  fpace  than  can  with  pro- 
priety be  permitted  in  an  article  like  the  prefent.  The  more 
prominent  features  and  charafteriftic  peculiarities  by  which 
they  are  fo  diftinguiflied  feem,  however,  to  have  a more  than 
ordinary  claim  to  a diftinft  and  ample  expofition.  At  an 
early  period,  the  Manks  conftitution  and  government  being 
wholly  arbitrary,  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  or  of  his  judges, 
was  probably  the  only  principle  which  regulated  the  de- 
cifions  of  their  courts  of  juftice.  This  much  at  lead  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  laws  of  any  defeription  were  ever  promulgated 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
independence  of  the  Houfe  of  Keys  was  fully  eftablilhed. 
Since  that  time,  juftice  has  been  adminiftcred,  generally, 
with  ftrift  impartiality,  either  according  to  the  llatutory 
enaftments  of  the  Tynwald,  or  the  common  law  of  the 
country.  The  laws  affefting  the  lower  orders  were,  fo  late 
as  the  year  1777,  oppreffive  and  tyrannical.  They  even 
regulated  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  workmen,  and 
ordained  that  all  children  not  brought  up,  or  put  apprentice 
to  any  trade,  fliould  be  ordered  into  fervice,  except  in  the 
event  of  the  parents  being  old  or  decrepid.  Servants  re- 
filling to  work  on  the  legal  terms  were  imprifoned  till  they 
gave  their  compliance,  and  no  perfon  who  had  done  a day's 
work  for  any  compenfation,  could  leave  the  ifland  before  he 
or  fhe  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  On  the 
fubjeft  of  marriage,  the  laws  were  nearly  fiient  till  the  year 
1757,  fo  that  perfons  of  any  age  or  condition  might  marry 
without  either  licence  or  the  publication  of  banns.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  marriage  regulations  h^ve  been,  in  fome 
refpefts,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  England,  but,  in  others,  they 
are  yet  effentially  different.  The  ceremony  is  according  to 
the  forms  preferibed  by  the  Proteftant  church,  but  no  per- 
fop  without  a fpecial  licence  from  the  ordinary  can  enter 
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the  ftate  of  wedlock  till  tie  lias  reca’ved  the  facrament.  was  anciently  his  property.  Goods  taken  in  diftrefs,  or 

By  the  Manks  law,  ihe  hufband  and  wife  are  not  fo  com-  execution,  mud  remain  one  month  as  a pawn,  redeemable 

pletely  united  into  one  perfon  as  they  are  by  the  Englilh.  by  the  tenant,  or  defendant,  on  paying  of  the  rent,  or  of 

Marriage  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  a fpecies  of  partnerfhip,  but  money  recovered  in  an  adtion  at  law. 

it  does  not  give  an  exclufive  title  to  eftates,  either  real  or  per-  But  the  mod  marked  peculiarity  in  the  Manks  law  is, 
fonal.  In  fa£l,  ’the  laEded  property  of  each  always  remains  that  no  arreft  can  be  granted  againit  a landed  proprietor  or 
dillindt,  but  the  parties  pofTefs  every  thing  elfe  in  common,  native,  to  imprifon  or  hold  him  to  bail  in  a civil  'adtion, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  hufband  may  bequeath  his  pof-  unlefs  there  appears  fome  juft  caufe  to  conclude  that  he 
feflions  to  whom  he  pleafes  ; but  lince  the  adt  paffed  in  1 777,  intends  leaving  the  ifland  without  making  fatisfadlion  to 
the  wife  can  only  leave  her’s  to  the  children  of  the  exiiting  his  creditors.  Such  perfons  as  are  profecuted  for  a foreign 
union.  In  cafe  of  either  being  found  guilty  of  treafon  or  debt  can  only  be  obliged  to  find  bail  for  his  perfonal  ap- 

felony,  only  the  criminal’s  (hare  is  liable  to  forfeiture.  Fa-  pearance,  and  for  the  forthcoming  of  all  his  property  on  the 

thers  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  children  till  they  reach  ifland,  except  his  clothes  and  money,  which  remain  his  own. 
the  age  of  fourteen,  when  all  legal  obligation  between  them  It  is  from  the  operation  of  this  latter  law  that  the  unfor- 

ceafes.  A child  may  then  claim  any  legacy,  and  depart,  if  tunate,  and  too  often  the  fraudulent  alfo,  find  an  afylum 

he  is  fo  inclined  ; but  if  he  remains,  his  father  is  entitled  to  here  from  the  profecution  of  their  creditors.  By  convert- 
the  interell  or  ufe  of  his  money  as  a compenfation  for  his  mg  the  refidue  of  the  property  into  money,  they  are 
maintenance.  Upon  the  death  of  the  hufband  without  a enabled  to  refide  on  this  ifland  in  comfort,  and  without  the 
will,  the  widow  enters  upon  her  fhare  of  the  property  only,  danger  of  legal  moleftatioru  If,  however,  there  is  any 
but  in  the  event  of  the  woman’s  demife  intellate,  the  huf-  thing  clearly  (hewn  to  be  fo  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  any 
band  enters  upon  the  whole.  Where  there  is  only  one  child,  individual  as  to  infer  the  pains  of  law,  the  governor  ge- 
and  the  father  negledts  to  appoint  a guardian,  his  kindred  nerally  grants  a warrant  for  delivering  him  over  to  the  juftice 
are  entitled  to  the  cuflody  of  it;  but  if  there  are  two  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 

•children,  the  mother  takes  care  of  the  elded,  and  the  fe-  By  the  laws  relative  to  public  wrongs,  here  no  offender 
cond  is  taken  care  of,  as  an  only  one  would  be.  A child,  can  be  convicled  of  any  capital  crime,  except  by  a jury  at 
though  a badard  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  becomes  legitimate  the  court  of  general  gaol  delivery.  Formerly,  indeed,  a 
by  the  marriage  of  the  parents  within  three  years  after  that  perfGn  who  made  an  attack  upon  the  lord,  or  his  lieutenant, 
period.  At  the  deceafe  of  his  father  the  elded  fon  fucceeds  could  be  condemned  immediately,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
to  his  heritable  property,  and  if  there  are  no  fons,  the  elded  but  the  praftice  has  been  long  obfolete.  This  offence  was 
daughter,  even  though  the  edates  are  entailed.  The  origin  deemed  treafon  ; fo  likewife  was  the  driking  of  any  of  the 
of  this  cudom,  fo  different  from  the  pradlice  in  other  feudal  lord’s  fervants  in  his  prefence,  robbing  him  in  court,  con- 
countries,  is  attributed  to  the  bravery  of  the  fouthern  wo-  draining  him  to  hold  a Tynwald  court,  relieving  or  conceal- 
men  in  afliding  their  hufbands  in  a great  battle,  and  enabling  ing  a rebel,  counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of  the  ifland, 
them  to  gain  the  viftory.  and  bringing  in  any  falfe  money  and  making  payment  with 

All  the  lands  of  this  ifland  at  an  early  period  belonged  to  it.  Thus,  even  copper  coinage  is  treafon,  contrary  to  the 
the  lord  or.fovereign : even  fo  lately  as  the  lixteenth  cen-  law  of  England,  which  confines  it  to  the  counterfeiting  of 
tury,  real  property  could  not  be  alienated  on  any  pretence  gold  and  fiiver  money. 

without  his  fpecial  confent,  or  that  of  his  three  principal  For  bigamy,  or  polygamy,  there  is  no  punifhment  by  the 
officers.  The  occupants  were  dyled  the  lord’s  tenants,  and  Manks  law,  even  at  the  prefent  day ; but  the  fecond  mar- 
were  fubjedt  to  the  payment  of  a fine  or  rental.  Attempts  riage,  being  illegal,  is  null  and  void,  and  the  children  are, 
were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  to  confequently,  regarded  as  baltards,  and  deprived  of  their 
render  all  the  tenures  leafehold,  either  for  three  lives,  or  for  rights  to  inherit  the  property  of  their  parents.  Suicide  is 
twenty-one  years.  This  produced  a warm  difpute  between  punifhed  by  forfeiture.  In  the  event  of  a rape  on  a married 
the  fovereign  and  the  land-holders,  which  was  not  terminated  woman,  there  is  no  alternative  but  death  ; but  if  the  woman 
till  the  year  1703,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  fhould  is  unmarried,  fhe  has  her  choice  to  hang,  behead,  or  marry 
retairf  their  poffeffion  fo  long  as  they  continued  to  pay  the  the  offender.  What  is  remarkable,  there  is  no  infiance  of  a 
fines  and  rentals  fettled  between  them  and  the  earls  of  conviction  for  this  crime  upon  record,  and  only  one  tradi- 
Derby’s  commiffioners  after  the  year  1643.  The  period  of  tionary,  and  in  that  cafe  the  lady  is  faid  to  have  adopted  the 
a leafe  is  rcllriCted  to  twenty-five  years,  and  a mortgage,  lafi  condition,  juft  at  the  moment  when  her  ravifher  was 
not  redeemed  within  five  years,  renders  the  parties  liable  to  ab’out  to  be  launched  into  eternity.  Affault  and  battery  are 
the  fine  of  alienation.  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  according  to  the  decifion 

The  whole  ifland  was  formerly  divided  into  fix  hundred  of  the  governor  or  deemfter,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
portions,  called  quarter-lands,  but  Feltham  fays,  their  num-  jury.  It  is  felonious  to  enter  a houfe  with  burglarious  in- 
ber  is  now  incrcafed  to  feven  hundred  and  fifty.  All  other  tention,  even  though  it  fhould  be  without  a door,  provided 
eftates  are  either  allotments  out  of,  or  encroachments  upon,  two  fticks  are  placed  acrofs  the  entrance.  Forging  is  not 
thefe.  The  titles  to  property  are,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  accounted  criminal,  at  leaft  the  offence  is  only  regarded  by 
various  and  fimilar  in  their  nature,  though  fometimes  dif-  the  law  as  a civil  debt.  Theft,  above  the  value  ot  fixpence- 
ferent  in  their  limitations,  to  thofe  acknowledged  by  the  laws  halfpenny,  is  capital.  Below  that  value  the  crime  is  termed 
of  England.  Unmolefted  poffeffion  for  ten  years,  till  very  petty  larceny,  and  fubjetts  the  offender  to  corporal  punilh- 
lately,  conftituted  a fufficient  right  to  any  fpccies  of  pro-  ment  and  imprifonment  at  the  diferetion  of  the  court.  To 
perty  ; but  the  term  is  now  extended  to  twenty-one  years,  convict  for  felony  one  refpe&able  witnefs  is  now  fufficient, 
Every  proprietor  poffeffes  the  privilege  of  feeding  a certain  if  his  evidence  is  fupported  by  probable  circumftances. 

■number  of  cattle  upon  the  commons,  which  abound  in  va-  . Religion. — The  eltablifhed  religion  of  Man  is  the  fame 
nous  parts  of  the  ifle,  and  every  inhabitant  has  the  privilege  with  that  of  England.  Tohration,  however,  having  extended 
of  quarrying  ltoue  and  digging  peat  for  his  own  ufe.  All  its  beneficial  influence  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Britifh 
wrecks  not  claimed  within  a year  and  a day,  and  all  mines,  empire,  Diffenters  of  almott  every  denomination  are  pre- 
belong to  the  lord  by  his  prerogative.  Game,  likewife,  valent.  Among  thefe  the  moll  numerous  fedt  is  undoubtedly 
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the  Methodids,  who  form  at  lead  one-tenth  of 'the  whole 
population.  The  cdabliflunent  is  placed  under  the  di- 
.redtion  of  a bifhop,  affided  by  an  archdeacon,  two  vicaTS- 
general,  and  an  epifcopal  regidrar.  The  pafrouage  of  the 
fee  itill  continues  in  the  Athol  family,  but  the  nomination 
of  the  fuperior  clergy  mud  be  approved  of  by  his  majedy. 
The  bifliop  is  coufecrated  by  the  archbilhop  of  York  a3 
metropolitan  of  the  diocefe,  and  enjoy3  all  the  privileges 
and  fpirltual  rights  of  other  bifhops  j but  his  fee  not  being 
baronial,  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
He  has,  however,  a feat,  as  Mr.  Wood  (uppofes,  by  courtefy, 
above  the  bar.  The  firft  bifhrp  of  Man  was  St.  Germain, 
to  whom  the  cathedral  church  is  dedicated.  At  that  time 
the  diocefe  was  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  ifland,  nor 
did  it  extend  beyond  them  till  the  conquell  of  the  weder.i 
ifles  by  the  Norwegians,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century.  When  the  infill*  Sodorenfs,  fo  called  from 
the  bidiopric  ©f  Sodor,  a finall  village  in  Iona,  and  once 
fi  the  metropolis  of  learning  and  piety,”  were  united  to  u ; 
the  whole  formed  one  bidiopric,  dyled  Sodor  and  Man. 
The  metropolitan  at  that  period  was  the  archbilhop  of 
Drontheim.  After  the  annexation  of  the  ifland  to  the 
crown  of  Eng'and,  the  conjoined  blflioprics  were  fepa- 
rated. 

Surface  and  Riven. — The  general  afpedl  of  this  ifland 
prefents  conliderable  diverfity  of  hill  and  dale.  A chain  cf 
mountains,  moderately  high,  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal 
portions,  in  a direftion  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  This  range  is 
broken  only  at  one  place,  between  mount  Kreevey  and  South 
Barrule.  The  moil  confpicuous  fummit  of  the  whole  is 
Snawfel,  the  height  of  which,  as  taken  by  the  barometer, 
appeared  to  be  580  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
two  Barrulcs,  which  form  its  northern  and  fouthern  extre- 
mities, are  nearly  of  the  fame  elevation.  Beween  North 
Barrule  and  mount  Kreevey  arife  feveral  rivers,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  fea  at  Ramfey,  at  Laxey,  and  at  Douglas. 
Of  thefe  rivers,  that  of  Ramfey  is  by  far  the  larged,  being 
fo  much  influenced  by  the  tide,  from  the  level  nature  of  the 
diftrift  through  which  it  flows,  tlut  it  is  navigable  for  veflels 
of  conliderable  burthen  at  the  didance  of  more  than  two 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  in  the  ifland  are 
very  lhallow  and  inconfiderable  dreams.  Here  is  a great 
deficiency  of  wood. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  various. 
Towards  the  fouth  parts  the  greater  proportion  is  loam, 
but  ftiff  clays  likewife  abound,  and  in  fome  fpots  the  fur- 
face  exhibits  a fine  light  fand.  The  northern  diltridl  conlills 
principally  of  a fandy  loam,  with  a bottom  of  clay  or  marie. 
Here  is  an  immenfe  trail  of  lancj  called  the  Currau"h,  ex- 
tending nearly  acr.oE  the  whole  ifland,  from  Ballaugh  to 
Ramfey,  which  was  formerly  a bog,  but  is  now  drained 
and  produces  excellent  grafs  crops.  In  a few  places  of  this 
traft  is  a remarkable  layer  of  peat,  which  dretches  itfelf 
feveral  miles  under  a llratum  of  gravel,  or  earth.  The 
thicknefs  of  the  layer  varies  from  two  to  three  feet,  and 
that  of  the  gravel,  & c.  from  two  to  four  feet-  In  other 
parts  of  the  fame  traft  the  peat  has  been  removed  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet.  The  climate  is  generally  reckoned  nnlder 
jn  winter  than  that  either  of  England  or  Ireland  in  the  fame 
latitude,  as,  from  the  proximity  cf  every  part  of  the  ifle 
to  the  fea,  frofl,  and  fnow  are  feldom  of  long  continuance. 
The  fummers,  however,  are  lefs  warm,  and  gales  of  wind 
and  falls  of  rain,  during  this  period,  are  extremely  frequent, 
often  occafioning  very  coufiderable  damage,  not  only  to  the 
fruit,  but  alfo  to  the  grain-crops. 

The  mineralogy  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  offers  very  few  objc&s 
of  intereft  or  importance.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 


whole  furface  refts  on  ftrata  of  wacke-flate,  or  clay-flate. 
The  hills,  called  North  and  South  Barrule,  are  compofed 
of  mica-flatc,  covered  with  clay-flate;  Mount  Kreevey  con- 
fids  of  the  fame  materials,  traverfed  by  many  large  veins  of 
quartz,  two  or  three  feet  in  thicknefs.  On  the  north  fide 
of  South  Barrule  appear  fome  blocks  of  granite,  containing 
a quantity  of  fiivery  mica,  reddifli  feldfpar,  and  grey  quartz. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Caftletown  is  found  a blueifh-grey 
lime-done,  intermixed  with  imprefiions  of  {hells  and  other 
marine  exuviae,  and  interfered  by  fir. all  veins  of  calcareous 
fpar.  This  lime-done  lies  above  a flratum  of  wacke  fla'e, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  at  fome  points  by  a thin  layer  of 
white  clay,  which  does  not  ir.  the  flighted  degree  effervefee 
with  acids.  Near  Pool-vafh-bay  this  mineral  becomes  fo 
highly  indurated,  that  it  is  quarried  below  high-water  mark, 
as  a tolerable  good  marble  for  tomb-denes.  Not  far  from 
Langefs  a fmall  quantity  of  compaft  brown  iron-done  is 
found,  lying  under  a breccia  compofed  cf  pieces  of  quartz 
in  a fiiiceous  bafe,  and  bearing  fome  refembiance  to  horn 
porphyry.  The  Calf  of  Man,  which  is  fepara'ed  about 
ico  yards  from  the  main,  conlids  entirely  of  a glofly  blueifh- 
grey  clay-flute,  lying  more  inclined  to  the  ead,  and  more 
unequally  ftratified  than  the  flate-rock  on  the  oppofite  fliore. 
At  Kirk  Arbovy  are  fhafts  of  lead-mines  now  entirely  de- 
ferted.  Breda-head  copper-mine  is  chiefly  the  fulphuret 
of  that  metal.  The  mines  of  Foxdale,  celebrated  for  their 
fine  lead-glance,  are  now  entirely  drowned  by  the  tide;  fo 
that  the  only  mines  at  prefent  wrought  on  the  ifland  are 
thofe  of  Laxey,  which  produce  a very  confiderab'e  quantity 
of  lead  and  copper,  both  of  excellent  quality.  Cry  dais  cf 
iron  pyrites  are  occafionally  found  in  different  places. 

From  thefe  few  fafts  the  geologift  will  perceive  that  this 
ifland  confids  partly  of  primitive  clay-flate  and  mica-flate, 
reding  probably  upon  granite  ; of  grey  wacke-flate,  and  of 
lime-done  which  Teems  to  belong  to  the  rooks  of  tranfirion 
of  the  Wernerian  geognofy  ; of  fand-done  cf  the  earlkft 
formation,  and  of  land  reding  upon  clay. 

The  agriculture  cf  this  ifland,  though  much  improved  of 
late  years,  dill  continues  at  a very  low  ebb.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  furface  lies  in  an  uncultivated  date,  and 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  feeding  cither  of  flicep  or  cattle. 
The  value  of  land  in  this  condition  varies  from  five  to  ten 
findings  per  acre;  but  arable  land  often  rifes  above  two 
pounds.  The  enclofures  are  formed  in  general  of  embank- 
ments of  earth,  unaccountably  crooked  and  irregular,  and 
containing  from  four  to  ten  acre*.  Barley  conditutes  the 
chief  grain  raifed  by  the  farmers,  as  the  foil  and  climate  are 
thought  to  agree  better  with  its  growth  than  with  that  of 
any  other  corn.  Potatoes  and  turnips  are  likewife  cultivated 
in  great  abundance.  Crops  of  flax  are  very  common  in  every 
part  of  the  ifland  ; almoft  every  cottager  growing  a finall 
quantity,  both  for  home  ufe  and  export  ition.  Hemp  is 
Town  in  gardens,  and  on  rich  enclofures,  but  very  rarely  in 
the  open  fields.  The  plough  in  common  ufe  is  cf  a Edit 
condruftion,  and  generally  procured  either  from  England 
or  Scotland.  Owing  to  the  fmall  fize  of  the  horfes,  four 
are  requifite  to  turn  a furrow  four  inches  deep.  The 
Manks  harrow  and  roller  are  generally  of  a good  make, 
though  light  ; but  with  refpeft  to  wheel-carriages,  a total 
ignorance  of  their  proper  conflrudion  prevails.  Cart- 
wheels are  invariably  very  narrow  and  finall.  Drilling  and 
hoeing  machines  are  little  ufed. 

The  native  flieep  of  the  ifland  are  fmall  and  hardy,  bearing 
a refembiance  to  the  South  Down  ; when  properly  fed, 
their  meat  is  of  the  mod  delicious  kind.  This  is  llill  called 
the  mountaia  breed,  being  reared  entirely  on  the  hilis  and 
uplands ; but  in  the  lowlands  a larger  fpecies  has  been  in- 
troduced. 
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troduccd.  Befide3  thefe  there  is  a third  breed,  called  the 
Laughton,  which . affords  very  fine  wool  of  a dark  buff 
colour,  much  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in  making  (lockings. 
Many  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  fattened  annually  for  ex- 
portation ; and  pigs  and  poultry  arc  reared  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  are  alfo  geefe  and  ducks;  buc  turkies  are  rather 
fcarce.  The  manure  chiefly  ufed  by  the  farmers  is  farm- 
yard dung,  or,  if  near  the  (bore,  fea-weed.  A regular  ro- 
tation of  crops  is  little  underflood  or  pradlifed,  and  fummer 
fallowing  fcarcely  ever  occurs.  The  indolent  difpofition  of 
the  men,  (for  the  women  are  lively  and  active,)  joined  to  the 
attra&ions  of  the  herring  hfheries,  and  the  operation  of  the 
tithe  fyltem,  are  radical  obllaclcs  here  to  agricultural  im- 
provement, which  even  the  Cumberland  Society,  lately  ex- 
tended to  this  ifiand,  will  find  it  difficult  to  remove.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  this  lubjedl  is  the  (late  of  the 

Roads  and  buildings,  both  of  which  have  of  late  been 
greatly  improved.  Forty  years  ago,  the  former  were  dan- 
gerous for  carriages  even  in  fummer,  but  at  prefent  they 
are  very  good  during  that  period  ; though,  owing  to  the 
clayey  nature  of  their  compofition,  they  lometimes  become 
impafiable  for  feveral  days  in  winter.  Houfcs  of  the  bed 
fort,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  conflrudled  of  hewn 
(tone;  and  thofe  of  an  inferior  defeription  of  rough  (lone. 
Farm-houfes  and  offices  are  ufualiy  fmail,  irregular,  and  ill 
built : a few  modern  ones,  however,  are  on  a better  plan. 
The  meaner  cottages  confifl  principally  of  fods  of  earth, 
with  a thatch  of  draw.  The  bridges  are  modly  in  tolerable 
condition,  being  built  and  fupported  at  the  expence  of  the 
public,  and  requiring  an  a£t  of  Tynwald  to  authoiife  their 
eresftion. 

Towns  and  Villages. — This  iflatid  poffeffes  a number  of 
fmail  towns  and  villages,  Situated  principally  on  the  coads. 
'Che  chief  of  thefe  are  Cadleton,  Douglas,  Peel,  and 
Ramfey.  Cadleton  is  contidered  as  the  capital,  being  the 
reiidetice  of  the  governor,  and  the  feat  of  the  fuperior 
courts;  but  Douglas  is  of  more  importance  in  a commercial 
point  of  view.  In  the  centre  of  Cadleton  is  Caftle-Rufhen, 
an  irregular  fortified  building  of  done,  faid  to  have  been 
crofted  in  the  year  960,  by  the  Damfh  prince  Guthred, 
who  was  buried  within  its  walls.  The  done  glacis,  which 
furrounds  it,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  cardinal 
Wolfey.  This  fabric  was  the  ancient  manfion  of  the  kings 
of  Man,  where  they  lived  in  all  the  warlike  pomp  of  feodal 
magnificence.  Douglas,  only  a century  ago,  was  merely  a 
group  of  huts;  but  it  is  now  the  mod  opulent  and  lied 
built  town  on  the  lfland.  The  duke  of  Athol’s  principal 
refidence  is  Situated  i t this  vicinity.  Ramfey  is  a neat  town, 
where  the  deemder  of  the  northern  dillrkt  lefides,  and  holds 
his  courts.  Peel  is  like  wife  a pleafa  it  village,  and  more 
dillinguifhcd,  than  any  other  fpot  in  Man,  for  its  remains 
of  antiquity.  Peel  ca  tie,  placed  on  a fmail  ifland,  divided 
from  the  main  by  a narrow  channel,  deep  during  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  but  eafily  fordable  at  its  ebb,  is  a very  noble 
remnant  of  ancient  architecture.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
two  churches : one  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  of  uncertain 
origin  ; and  the  other  called  S‘.  Germain’s,  or  the  cathedral, 
which  was  conflrufted  about  the  year  1245. 

Commerce  and  Man'fafturcs.  — None  of  the  mechanical  arts 
having  yet  readied  any  degree  of  perfection  in  Man,  its 
manufactures  are  few,  and  of  little  value.  Indeed,  the  only 
ones  worthy  of  obfervation  are  thofe  of  Douglas,  where 
fheeting,  towelling,  fail-cloth,  and  fack-cloth  are  made.  In 
commercial  concerns,  however,  it  is  of  more  importance, 
great  quantities  of  lead,  cattle,  (beep,  fowls,  butter,  and 
eggs,  being  (hipped  from  hence  to  England.  Some  drong 
linens  and  fail-cloth  likevvife  form  articles  of  export,  but 
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the  chief  fource  of  opulence  here,  a*  in  Shetland,  is  the 
herring- filheries  ; for  the  fmuggling  traffic,  which  proved  fo 
advantageous  in  former  times,  is  now  almod  entirely  cut  up. 
About  five  hundred  boats  are  regularly  employed  in  the 
fiffieries  every  feafon,  beginning  with  July,  and  ending  with 
September.  A few  years  ago  it  was  cudomary  for  the 
fifliermen  to  offer  up  a prayer  for  fuccefs  on  leaving  the  har- 
bour, but  that  prftice  has  fallen  into  difufe.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, they  make  it  a rule  never  To  fail  either  on  a Saturday 
or  Sunday  evening,  led  the  fabbadi  (hould  be  violated.  The 
ordinary  fixe  of  the  boats  is  about  eight  tons,  and  their 
value,  including  the  ne's,  &c.  fomewhat  more  than  80/. 
Every  night’s  produce  is  divided  into  nine  (hares,  of  which 
two  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  veffels,  one  to  the 
owners  of  the  nets,  and  the  relidue  to  the  fiffiermen.  Of 
the  white  herrings,  the  greater  proportion  are  fold  in  England, 
but  mod  of  thofe  termed  red  herrings  are  exported  to  the 
different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  a falmon-fifhery  was  ellabliffied 
here  upon  an  extenfive  fcale,  but  fince  that  period  it  has 
much  declined.  The  imports  to  the  lfland  confid  of  manu- 
factured goods  of  almod  every  defeription,  together  with 
coal,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors  : the  balance 
of  trade  is  greatly  againd  the  lfland.  The  deficiency,  how- 
ever, may  probably  be-  made  up  by  remittances  to  the 
numerous  drangers,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  vifits  of  a 
bailiff,  or  the  extravagance  of  Englifh  living,  refort  hither 
either  as  a temporary  or  permanent  retreat. 

Antiquities. — The  I fie  of  Man  contains  confiderable  vef- 
tiges  of  ancient  times.  The  little  lfle  of  St.  Michael  is 
joined  to  the  Main,  at  Longnefs-point,  by  a high  bread- 
work,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  on  the  lfle 
itfc-lf  are  the  ruins  of  a circular  fort,  built  by  one  of  the 
earls  of  Derby.  On  the  road  from  Cadle-town  to  Douglas, 
at  the  di dance  of  two  miles  from  the  former,  ftand  the  vene- 
rable remains  of  Rnihen-abbev,  founded  in  the  year  1098 
by  prince  Macmarus.  This  eflablifhment  confided  of  an 
abb  it  and  twelve  monks  of  the  Cidercian  order,  who  were 
fo  celebrated  for  their  hofpitality,  as  to  acquire  the  title  of 
almoners  of  the  poor.  The  abbot,  in  later  times,  became 
a baron  of  the  lfland,  and  was  inveded  with  the  po.ver  of 
holding  courts  in  his  own  name.  Many  of  the  Kings  of 
Man  were  interred  in  this  monadery.  Not  far  from  Dougla9 
appear  the  remains  of  another  monadery  for  female  votaries, 
faid  to  owe  its  o-igmal  foundation  to  St.  Bridget,  in  the 
(ixth  century.  The  priorefs  of  this  inditution  was  likevvife 
a baron,  fs  of  Man,  and  held  courts  in  her  own  name.  Im- 
mediately adjoining  to  Laxev,  on  an  elevated  (cite  by  the 
road-lide,  is  a fmail  circular  range  of  Hones,  fome  of  them 
Handing  erect,  and  others  leaning  towards  the  centre,  which 
has  apparently  formed  a l\Jl-vacn,  but  is  now  mutilated. 
This  monu vnent  bears  the  name  of  the  C loven-Jtones . The 
panfh  of  Ki  k-Andreas,  north  of  Ramfey,  is  particularly 
diflinguifhed  by  a variety  of  ancient  remains.  The  entrench- 
ment at  Btllachury,  lituated  on  a fmail  natural  eminence,  is 
in  more  complete  prefervation  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
ereftion  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  Britilh  dominions.  It  is 
of  a fquare  form,  and  has  a very  noble  badion  at  each  angle  ; 
the  whole  farrounded  by  a wet  fofs  of  ample  dimenfions. 
Many  barrows  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood, 
fome  of  which  have  been  opened,  and  earthen  urns  dif- 
covered  in  them.  In  the  par.ih  church  Hands  a fquare  done 
pillar,  with  a Runic  infcription,  thus  tranllatedby  Mr.  Beau- 
fort. “ The  fon  of  IJlf  of  the  Swedri  (or  Swedes)  erefted 
this  crofs  to  the  warrior  Afterarin,  the  fon  of  Cunnu.” 
Many  other  Runic  inferiptions  and  tumuli  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  ifland;  indeed,  they  are  probably  more  name- 
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rous  here  than  in  any  other  diftridt  of  a fimilar  extent  in 
Europe.  The  Tynwald  is  the  only  object  that  now  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  fituated  about  three  miles  from 
Peel,  near  the  fide  of  the  high-road  leading  to  Douglas. 
The  name  of  this  artificial  mount  is  compounded  of  the 
Britifli  words  Tyng  and  Val,  fignifying  the  juridical  hill. 
This  monument  of  ancient  days  is  in  the  form  of  an  obtrun- 
cated cone,  divided  into  three  ftages  or  circles,  regularly 
advanced  three  feet  above  each  other,  but  proportionally 
diminilhed,  both  in  circuit  and  width,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach the  fummit.  The  whole  was  formerly  furrounded 
by  a ditch  and  rampart  of  earth,  inclofing  a fpace,  on  which 
hood  a fmall  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John,  lately  re-built. 
Concerning  the  firlt  eredtion  of  this  mount  nothing  is  known, 
either  from  hiftory  or  tradition  ; but  judging  from  its  name 
and  appropriation,  it  would  feem  to  have  been  conftrudted 
by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  ifland. 

Population,  and  Means  of  Defence. — The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  ifland  has  varied  much  at  different  periods. 
In  the  time  of  Bede,  it  is  faid  by  that  author  to  have  con- 
tained only  300  families.  Hollinfhed,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  1584,  obferves,  “ there  were  formerly  in  this  ifland  1300 
families,  but  now  fcarcAy  half  that  number.”  In  1726, 
the  population  was  14,511  ; in  1757,  it  had  increafed  to 
39,144;  and,  in  1792,  to  27,913.  At  prefent  it  is  thought 
to  exceed  30,000  perfons,  an  increafe  partly  owing  to  the 
improved  Hate  of  agriculture,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
number  of  Grangers  who  now  take  up  their  abode  in  this 
land  of  freedom  from  taxes  and  arrefts.  The  military  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  ifland  confiiH  folely  of  a regiment  of  fen- 
cibles,  who  are  enlilted  voluntarily,  and  receive  a bounty  of 
three  guineas.  Their  pay  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Englifli 
regiments,  and  the  fervice  being  eafy,  mod  of  the  individuals 
which  compofe  them  are  engaged  in  fome  trade  or  bufinefs, 
for  here  military  duty  is  not  reckoned  incompatible  with  the 
purfuits,  of  civil  life. 

Language , Manners. , and  Cujloms. — From  the  number  of 
flrangers  continually  flocking  to  this  ifland  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  the  commercial  intercourfe  that  fubfifts 
between  them,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the 
Englifli  language  is  ufually  fpoken  in  the  towns  on  the  fea- 
coaft.  In  the  interior,  however,  theN  original  Manks  lan- 
guage ft  ill  prevails.  This  lad  is  merely  a dialed!  of  the 
Gaelic,  or  that  ufed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a 
commixture  of  Welfh,  Saxon,  and  Danifli  words.  The 
radixes,  indeed,  are  chiefly  Welfh.  The  New  Tedament, 
and  feveral  fcriptural  publications,  have  been  tranflated  into 
the  Manks  tongue ; and  in  the  country  parifhes  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  preach  in  this  language  and  in  Englifli  every  alter- 
nate Sunday. 

With  refpedt  to  the  charadter  of  the  people  in  this  ifland, 
it  is  generally  obferved  that  the  men  are  habitually  of  a lazy 
and  indolent  difpofition.  This  is  not  improbably  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  herring-fifheries,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  engaged  ; for  fuch  purfuits,  in  certain  conditions 
of  fociety,  are,  beyond  doubt,  prejudicial  to  the  more  adtive 
concerns  of  agriculture  and  the  arts.  In  fine',  wherever 
fifheries  are  edabliflied  upon  a fcale  fufficiently  extenfive  to 
afford  employment  to  the  men,  the  affairs  o-f  the  field  are  left 
to  the  women  in  a great  meafure  ; and  this  is  precifely  the 
cafe  in  Man,  the  females  being  both  the  reapers  and  threfhcrsof 
all.the  corn  in  the  ifland.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  women 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  activity  and  fprightlinefs,  as  the 
men  are  for  their  indolence.  Unfortunately,  however,  an 
extreme  laxity  of  opinion  prevails  among  them  in  refpedt  to 
chadity.  A fervant  girl,  by  becoming  a mother,  does  not 
fuller  any  degradation  of  charadter.  The  event  is,  there- 
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fore,  of  no  unfre3pient  occurrence, tand  is  probably  the  reafon 
why  women  of  the  town  are  fcarcely  ever  to  be  met  witbr 
even  in  Douglas.  Like  the  Highlanders  and  Swifs,  the 
Manks  are  much  attached  to  their  native  vales  and  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  to  their  ancient  cufloms  and  laws.  They 
conceive  themfelves  to  be  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and 
were  much  affefted  by  the  fale  of  the  ifland,  becaufe  they 
feared  it  would  blend  the  countries.  A great  fondnefs  for 
litigation,  and  an  uncommon  love  of  hofpitality,  are  linking 
though  fomewhat  contradidory,  features,  in  the  Manks 
character.  So  much,  indeed,  are  they  naturally  difpofed  to 
charity,  that  poor’s  rates  are  wholly  unknown,  and  there  is 
no  fuch  inditution  as  an  hofpital,  or  workhoufe,  in  the  whole 
ifland.  Every  parifli,  however,  has  a charity-fchool,  and 
generally  a fmall  library,  both  of  them  fupperted  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  funds  anting  from  legacies  or  dona- 
tions. Neither  fhoes  nor  dockings  are  worn  by  the  lower 
orders,  excepting  on  particular  occalions.  A blue  cloak  is 
the  common  body-drefs  of  the  women,  and  drangers  are 
ufually  habited  in  a failor’s  jacket,  and  trowfers  of  the  fame 
colour.  This  drefs  is  termed  the  Manks  livery.  The  belief 
of  fairies,  and  fuch  imaginary  fpirits,  dill  firmly  maintains  its 
influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  ; a circumdance 
aferibed  by  many  to  the  natural  gloom  and  folitude  which 
pervades  every  portion  of  the  country.  Thefe  airy  fpirits 
are  divided,  by  fuch  as  pretend  to  /kill  in  vifionary  lore,  into, 
two  claffes,  the  one  comprehending  the  playful  and  benig  nant 
fprites,  and  the  other  the  fallen  and  vindidtive  ones.  °The- 
former,  gay  and  beautiful,  feek  the  margin  of  the  brooks  to 
fport  among  the  bullies,  or  dance  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  while  the  latter  find  a habitation  in  the  hideous 
precipices  of  the  fea-fhore,  and  to  their  malignant  influence 
the  Mankfman  imputes  every  calamity  which  may  affail  him. 
A belief  in  the  fecond  fight,  and  in  warnings  and  fore- 
knowledge of  their  own  deaths,  is  no  lefs  common  than  this 
fairy  fuperflition.  Many,  in  their  lonely  wanderings,  have- 
met  with  a vifionary  funeral,  following  them  wherever  they 
might  turn,  Awfully  portentous  of  the  approaching  diffolutioii 
of  the  devoted  victim.  Thefe  opinions  are  not  confined  to 
the  lower  orders  alone,  but  are  credited  by  individuals  even 
of  high  refpedtability.  In  other  refpedts,  however,  the 
fuperior  claffes  differ  completely  from  their  fellow  iflanders, 
and  affimilate  themfelves  as  much  as  pofiible,  both  in  drefs  * 
habits,  and  fentiments,  to  the  fame  orders  in  England.  An 
Account  of  the  pail  and  prefent  State  of  the  Ifle  of  Man 
by  George  Woods,  8vo.  1811.  A Tour  though  the  Ifland’ 
of  Man  in  1797  and  1798,  by  John  Feltham,  8vo.  1798: 
A Journal  kept  in  the  Ifland  of  Man  by  Richard  Townl 
ley,  efq.  2 vols.  8vo.  1791. 

Man  is  alfo  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  St.  George’s 
channel,  between  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  about  -o 
miles  in  circumference;  difeovered  by  captain  Carteret  “in 
the  year  1767.  S.  lat.  40.  E.  long.  1510  25'.— Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Tri- 
color. 

Man  at  Arms,  in  Ancient  Military  Language,  derived  the 
appellation  from  being  completely  armed  de  cap-a-pied,  or 
from  head  to  foot.  The  men  at  arms  formed  a part  of  the 
cavalry  of  our  ancient  Englifli  armies  foon  after  the  con- 
queft,  which  confided  of  knights,  or  men  at  arms  and  hobi- 
lers  ; as  the  infantry  was  eompofed  of  fpear  and  bill  men 
croff-bow  men,  and.  archers.  However,  in  garrifons  the 
men  at  arms  cccalionally  ferved  on  foot.  Thefe  men  at  arms 
were  chiefly  eompofed  of  the  tenants  in  capite,  holding  by 
military  fervice,  or  their  fubftitutes,  fometimes  called6  fer- 
vientes.  The  defenfive  armour  of  a man  at  arms  was  a 
hauberk  of  double  mail,  eompofed  of  ringlets  of  iron,  linked 
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together  like  a net,  which  covered  the  body,  and  to  it  were 
joined  a hood,  breeches,  ftockings,  and  fabatons  or  fhoes  of 
the  fame  conftrudlion : the  hands  and  arms  were  alfo  de- 
fended by  gauntlets  and  fleeves  of  mail ; the  hauberk  was 
the  proper  armour  of  a knight ; an  efquire  might  wear  a 
(hirt  of  mail  over  his  gambefon,  but  might  not  ufe  the  hood, 
breeches,  hofe,  nor  fleeves  of  mail.  Sometimes,  but  not 
commonly,  men  at  arms  wore  habergeons  made  of  plate  mail, 
formed  of  fmall  round  plates  of  iron,  laid  one  over  the  other 
like  fcales  of  filh.  Sometimes  over  the  hauberk,  but  com- 
monly under  it,  was  worn  a loofe  garment  called  the  gam- 
befon (which  fee),  defcending  to  the  knees,  fluffed  with 
wool  or  cotton,  and  defigned  for  deadening  the  ftrokes  of 
the  fword  or  lance,  which,  though  they  might  not  divide 
the  mail,  would  feverely  bruife  the  body  without  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  gambefon.  Under  or  between  the  hauberk 
and  gambefon,  a breaft-plate  of  forged  iron,  called  a plaftron, 
was  occafionally  put  on  ; over  which  all  men  of  family  wore 
furcoats  of  fatin,  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold  or  filver,  richly 
embroidered  with  their  armorial  bearings.  By  a ftrap  hung 
over  the  neck,  the  men  at  arms  carried  a fhield  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  leather,  bound  or  ftrengthened  with 
iron  or  brafs,  having  handles  on  the  inflde  for  brafing  it, 
which  was  the  term  then  in  ufe  for  putting  it  over  the  left 
arm,  Fr.  bras.  Thefe  fhields  were  for  at  leaft  a century  after 
the  conqueft  of  a triangular  form,  pointed  at  the  bottom, 
and  a little  convex  in  the  dircblion  of  their  breadth.  The 
helmets  worn  by  the  men  at  arms  were  of  different  forms ; 
fome  conical  or  pyramidiqal,  with  a fmall  projedtion,  called 
a “ natal,”  to  defend  the  face  from  a tranfverfe  ftroke  ; 
fome  cylindrical,  covering  the  whole  head  down  below  the 
chin,  with  apertures  for  fight  and  breath  ; and  others  in 
which  the  face  was  totally  uncovered.  Helmets  with 
bevers  and  vizors  do  not  feem  to  have  been  in  ufe  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about  which  time  the 
hauberk  was  exchanged  by  many  of  our  men  at  arms  for 
plate-armour,  fo  called  from  being  formed  of  plates  of  iron. 
On  the  crefts  of  their  helmets  kings  frequently  wore  their 
crowns,  earls  and  dukes  their  coronets,  generals  or  other 
officers  of  rank  either  their  armorial  cognifances,  or  any 
other  device  at  pleafure.  This  was  done  to  give  them  a 
more  terrific  afpedf  to  their  enemies,  and  to  render  them 
confpicuous  to  their  own  officers  and  foldiers.  To  the 
above  lift  of  defenfive  armour  we  may  add  the  war-faddle, 
whofe  arcon  of  bows  of  fteel  covered  the  rider  as  high  as 
the  navel.  The  knights  of  the  three  or  four  reigns  next 
fucceeding  the  conqueft,  commonly  wore  the  pryck  fpur, 
which  had  only  a Angle  point,  after  which  the  rouelle,  or 
wheel  fpur,  came  in  fafhion,  fome  of  which  rouelles  were  fix 
inches  in  diameter.  Thus  enveloped  and  loaded  with  in- 
cumbrances, we  need  not  wonder,  that  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  and  duft,  and  preffure  of  an  engagement,  men  at  arms 
ihould  be  fuffocated  in  their  armour. 

The  offenfive  arms  of  a horfeman,  or  man  at  arms,  were 
a fword  or  fwords,  a lance,  and  a fmall  dagger,  called  a 
“ Mifericorde”  (which  fee),  and  alfo  iron  maces  fufpended 
at  their  faddle-bow.  The  horfes  of  the  men  at  arms  were 
no  lefs  encumbered  than  their  riders  ; their  faces,  heads, 
and  ears,  were  covered  over  with  a fort  ef  mailt,  fo  con- 
trived that  they  could  not  fee  right  before  them  and  be 
terrified.  This  mafic  was  called  a “ chafron,”  or  fhafront. 
Befides  other  appendages,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate 
in  detail,  they  were  occafionally  covered  all  oyer  with  mail, 
or  linen  Huffed  and  quilted  like  the  gambefon,  and  adorned 
with  rich  embroidery.  Horfes,  thus  covered,  were  called 
41  barded,”  and  corruptly  barbed  horfes.  Thefe  war-horfes, 
for  preventing  their  being  fatigued,  were  not  mounted  till 
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the  men  at  arms  were  certain  of  coming  to  aftion,  and  they 
had  commonly  hackneys  for  riding  on  a march.  Barded 
horfes  were  in  ufe  in  our  armies  at  the  time  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  When  plate-armour  came  into  general  ufe,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  accoutrements  of 
the  men  at  arms  were  a clofe  helmet,  with  a vifor,  or  vifor 
and  beaver  revolving  on  the  fame  pivot,  and  capable  of 
being  lifted  up  or  let  down.  The  neck  and  throat  were  de- 
fended by  a gorget,  or  hallercet,  the  body  by  a cuirafs, 
the  arms  by  braffarts,  the  hands  by  gauntlets,  the  fhoulders 
by  poultrons,  the  thighs  by  cuiffarts,  and  the  legs  by  iron 
boots,  called  greaves,  and  fometimes  by  boots  of  jacked  lea- 
ther. Under  all  thefe  was  worn  a jacket  of  thick  fuftian,  or 
buff  leather.  About  the  time  of  queen  Mary  the  appellation 
of  men  at  arms,  fignifying  the  heavy-armed  cavalry*  feems 
to  have  been  changed  to  that  of  fpears  and  lances,  and 
afterwards  to  cuiraffiers.  The  armour  of  a lancier  was 
much  the  fame  as  that  we  have  deferibed  : their  offenfive 
weapons  were  a lance  (which  fee),  of  fixteeit  or  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  a fword,  and  petrenels,  which  laft  were  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  piftols  then  in  ufe. 

The  hobilers  (fee  Hobler)  were  a fpecies  of  light  horfe- 
men,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  reconnoitring, 
carrying  intelligence,  haraffing  troops  on  a march,  inter- 
cepting convoys,  and  purfuing  a routed  army  : their  horfes 
were  fmall  and  unable  to  refill  the  Ihock  of  a charge.  Some 
derive  the  appellation  from  a Danilh  word,  fignifying  a mare  ; 
but  this  is  not  likely,  as  the  men  at  arms  were  chiefly 
mounted  on  ftone-horfes,  and  in  the  days  of  chivalry  it 
was  confidered  a degradation  for  any  knight  or  man  at  arms 
to  be  feen  mounted  on  a mare.  this  name  was  more  pro-  N 
bably  derived  from  the  hobbies  or  fmall  horfes  which  they 
rode.  The  eftablifhment  of  hobilers  has  been  commonly, 
but  erroneoufly,  referred  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; but 
they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  Britifh  army  that  attended 
king  Edward  II.  into  Scotland,  in  the  year  1322.  The 
name  feems  to  have  been  totally  loft  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  queen  Mary  ; thefe  troops 
being  then  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  demy-launces 
and  light  horfe.  The  arms  and  appointments  of  a hobiler, 
as  direfted  by  king  Edward  III.,  were  a horfe,  a hagueton 
or  armour  of  plate,  a bacinet,  iron  gauntlets,  a fword,  knife 
and  a lance.  Sometimes  archers  were  mounted  on  light 
horfes,  whence  they  were  ftyled  hobiler-archers.  Grofe’s 
Mil.  Antiq.  vol.  i. 

Man,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients , a name  by 
which  manna  has  been  called  by  the  oldeft  writers.  There 
has  been,  however,  fome  confufion  in  the  hiltory  of  manna, 
owing  to  the  too  general  ufe  of  this  word,  the  fame 
authors  ufing  it  as  the  name  of  feveral  other  fubftances 
of  very  different  kinds,  which  came  to  their  hand  in 
forms  of  fmall  granules,  or  flakes  like  the  manna.  The 
fragments  of  frankincenfe,  in  particular,  were  called  by 
this  name,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  tburis,  and  fome- 
times without  man  or  men  Handing  fingly  for  that  drug. 

Man,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  a deity  among  the  an- 
cient Germans ; whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  foh  of  T uif- 
ton,  and  celebrated  with  fongs,  as  the  founder  of  their  na- 
tion : and  to  him  they  confecrated  their  groves  and  forefts. 

Man  the  Capjlan , on  board  a Ship.  See  Capstan. 

Man  the  Side,  or  Ladder,  is  when  an  officer  or  any  per- 
fon  of  diltin&ion  is  at  the  ftiip’s  fide  ready  to  come  aboard, 
the  men  are  commanded  to  wait,  and  help  him  up  the  fide. 

Man  the  Top,  or  Yard , a word  of  command  for  the  men  to 
go  up  to  the  top,  or  yard,  for  fome  particular  fervice. 

Man  of  War,  the  fame  with  a (hip  of  war.  See  Ship 
and  Rath. 
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Man  of  War  Key,  in  Geography,  a {mail  ifland  among  the 
Bahamas.  N.  lat.  a6°  20'.  W.  long.  77°  15'. 

Man  of  War  Keys,  fmall  iflands  and  rocks  in  the  Spanifh 
inain,  near  the  Mofquito  fhore.  N.  lat.  n0^'.  W.  long. 
88°  35'. — Alfo,  fmall  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  Weft  har- 
bour, on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

MANA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Plata  ; 
l5  miles  S.  of  Potofi. 

MANAA,  in  the  Jewifb  Cujloms , a kind  of  offerings 
made  in  the  temple,  otherwife  called  Mincha.  The  word 
manaa  is  ufed  in  the  Septuagint. 

MANAA  R,  or  Manara,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland, 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Malabar  words  man, 
fend,  and  aar,  river,  lying  off  the  coaft  of  Ceylon,  about  60 
miles  S.W.  of  Jafnapatam.  Manaar  was  formerly  more 
flourilhing  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  fort  was  fmall,  but 
ftrong,  fquare,  and  regular.  The  city  now  confifts  of  only 
a few  tiled  houfes,  government  offices,  and  fome  low  huts, 
inhabited  by  boatmen  and  filhermen.  At  low  water  the 
ifland  of  Manaar  is  feparated  from  Ceylon  by  a fmall  wind- 
ing river ; but  when  the  tide  flows,  this  river  appears  as  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  and  is  about  three  miles  over.  It  is  called 
the  “ gulf  of  Manaar.”  Manaar  lies  in  N.  lat.  9 , and  is 
about  z\  German  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  in- 
cluding a fait  river.  The  fort  is  fituated  near  the  channel 
or  ftrait  which  divides  Manaar  from  Ceylon.  There  are  be- 
fides  feven  villages  in  the  ifland.  At  the  extreme  end,  where 
boat  is  taken  for  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  there  are  four 
or  five  churches  for  the  natives  and  Malabar  Chriftians,  be- 
fides  that  of  Carcal  ufed  by  the  Dutch.  The  illand  is 
barren  and  fandy,  with  a few  palmiras  and  cocoa-trees  fcat- 
tered  here  and  there.  The  furrounding  fea  fupplies  abun- 
dance of  fiffi.  The  paffage  from  this  ifland  to  Ramiferam, 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  is  not  above  12  or  14  leagues, 
but  the  paffage  is  interrupted  by  innumerable  (hallows  and 
fand-banks,  many  of  which  are  high  and  completely  dry, 
except  during  the  monfoons.  Adam’s  bridge,  or  Ramas 
bridge,  is  formed  by  a line  of  fand-banks,  which  runs  quite 
acrofs  from  Manaar  to  Ramiferam.  (See  Adam’s  Bridge. ) 
It  is  an  univerfal  opinion  among  the  natives,  that  Ceylon 
was  either  the  Paradife,  in  which  the  anceftor  of  the  human 
race  refided,  or  the  fpot  on  which  he  firft  touched  on  being 
expelled  from  the  celeftial  paradife.  Adam’s  bridge  was,  as 
they  conceive,  the  way  by  which  he  paffed  over  to  the  con- 
tinent ; and  fome  of  them  imagine,  that  the  gulf  of  Manaar, 
like  the  Red  fea  in  feripture  hiftory,  clofed  after  him  to  pre- 
vent his  return.  It  is,  however,  univerfally  believed,  that 
Ceylon,  at  a diftant  period,  formed  a part  of  the  continent, 
and  was  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great  convulfion  of  na- 
ture. In  addition  to  other  circumftances  that  favour  this 
prefumption,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
foil  and  the  furface  of  the  country  are  very  fimilar  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  Ceylon  and  the  oppofite  continent.  The 
fituation  and  appearance  of  the  Maidive  iflands,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  agree  with  thofe  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Ceylon,  to  fupport  the  opinion  that  this  continent 
mull  have  been  once  much  more  extenfive,  till  the  ocean, 
from  fome  unknown  caufe  or  other,  exceeded  its  former 
boundaries. 

The  gulf  of  Manaar,  though  too  (hallow  to  admit  veffels 
of  large  fize,  is  not  altogether  ufelefs  for  the  purpofes  of 
commerce.  Sloops,  donies,  and  various  fmall  veffels,  con- 
vey goods  by  this  paffage  from  Madras  and  other  places  on 
the  Coromandel  coaft  diredlly  to  Columbo,  inllead  of  round- 
ing the  iflands  by  Trincomalee  and  Point  de  Galle.  Not- 
withftanding  the  obftruftions  that  occur  in  this  paffage,  the 
Dutch  have  found  means  to  carry  on  a conftant  traffic  in  this 


way  between  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ceylon  and  their  facloriea 
of  Tutucoran,  Vipar,  Manapar,  Ponicail,  and  Kilkerre. 
Coarfe  cloths  and  calicoes  were  the  chief  articles  thus  im- 
ported by  the  Dutch,  and  in  return  they  carried  back 
areca  and  cocoa-nuts,  betel  leaf,  fruits,  arrack,  and  coya, 
or  cordage  made  from  the  cocoa-tree.  All  thefe  places  are 
now  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh,  who  may  avail  themfelvea 
by  the  traffic  which  they  afford. 

The  fhort  paffage  from  Ramiferam  to  Manaar  forms  a 
fpeedy  communication  of  intelligence  to  people  of  buiinefs  ; 
and  government  has  boats  ftationed  here  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  the  “ tapal,”  or  letter  bags,  between  Ceylon  and 
the  continent.  The  “ Peons,”  a caft  of  people  employed 
for  this  purpofe,  travel  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  they  are  relieved  at  certain  ftages  by  freffi  runners. 
They  ufually  go  from  Columbo  to  Manaar,  a diftance  of 
160  miles,  in  three  days.  Here  they  take  boat,  and  crofs 
over  by  Adam’s  bridge  to  Ramiferam,  and  then  proceed 
along  the  Coromandel  coaft  to  Madras.  An  exprefs  will 
generally  run  from  Columbo  to  Madras  in  eight  days.  See 
Ra  MISER  AM. 

The  Dutch  built  a fort  on  the  ifland  of  Manaar,  with  a 
view  to  command  the  paffage  and  the  communication  with 
the  continent  by  Adam’s  bridge.  It  was  principally  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  fubjedls  of  the  king  of  Candy  from 
fmuggling  over  any  of  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  particularly 
fpiceries ; and  alfo  to  cut  oft"  all  intercourfe  between  that 
prince  and  thofe  of  the  continent,  by  which  he  might  have 
formed  alliances  dangerous  to  their  intereils.  The  proteflion 
of  the  pearl-banks  and  pcarl-fifhery,  which  lie  at  no  great 
diftance  from  this  ifland,  was  alfo  another  objedt  for  con- 
ftrudling  a fort  here.  It  alfo  contributed  confiderably  to 
the  revenues  of  government,  as  a ftation  where  certain  duties 
are  levied  on  the  vaft  quantities  of  calicoes,  coarfe  muflins, 
cottons,  and  other  articles,  brought  through  this  paffage  to 
Columbo  by  the  Moors,  Malabars,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  continent.  Thefe  circumftances  are  fufficiently  im- 
portant in  order  to  keep  in  this  place  a conftant  garrifon, 
the  expence  of  which  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  its  advan- 
tages. The  garrifon  ftationed  here  confifts  only  of  a com- 
pany of  Malays  or  Sepoys,  under  the  command  of  an 
European  officer ; but  during  the  pearl-filhery,  an  addi- 
tional force  is  fent  from  Columbo. 

In  proceeding  along  the  coaft  of  Ceylon  from  Manaar, 
the  country  is  found  to  be  fandy,  wild,  and  barren,  equally 
deftitute  of  accommodation  and  provifions.  The  woods  are 
fo  infefted  with  wild  animals,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
travel  along  the  roads  here  without  a proper  guard.  The 
fea  is  (kirted  by  a tradl  of  low  flat  fand : but  farther  inland 
there  are  rice  and  paddy  fields,  with  (ome  fcattered  houfes. 
This  appearance  continues  about  30  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Manaar,  when  the  wood  and  jungle  again  begin  to  ap- 
proach to  the  (hore,  and  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the 
country,  till  at  Chilou  the  cinnamon  woods  (hew  the  com- 
mencement of  the  diftridl  of  Nigumbo.  At  Mantotte,  near 
Manaar,  there  are  fome  remains  of  antiquity.  A Gentoo 
city  is  faid  to  have  Hood  there,  and  to  have  been  built  by 
that  harmlefs  people,  who  took  refuge  here : the  veftiges 
of  the  embankment  of  a tank,  and  a number  of  brick  ruin* 
dill  remain.  About  1 2 miles  from  Manaar  lies  the  village 
of  Arippo,  where  the  civil  and  military  officers,  who  attend 
the  pearl-fifliery,  refide  during  the  feafon.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  thoir  vicinity  where  good  water  can  be  procured. 
Here  is  a chapel  for  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
fuafion,  who  confift  chiefly  of  the  Parawas  and  Malabars, 
reforting  hither  during  the  feafon  of  the  pearl-filhery.  In 
the  neighbourhood  the  woods  are  very  full  of  deer  and  wild 
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hogs.  At  no  great  diftance  lies  the  bay  of  Condatchy ; MANAGUERA,  in  Geography,  a town  fituated  on  the 
■which  fee.  Percival’s  Ceylon.  weft  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 

MANABACCA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  MANAKIN,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pipra. 

S.  lat.  3°  59'.  E.  long.  i3i°4jf.  MANAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sugul- 

MANABEA,  in  Botany , (from  the  Caribean  name  of  mefla;  16  miles  E.  of  Sugulmefla. 
one  of  the  fpecies,  Manabo,)  Aubl.  Guian.  61.  t.  23 — 23,  MANAMAG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of  Mindoro. 
JufT.  107,  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  70,  is  referred  by  Schreber  N.  lat.  n°  27'.  E.  long.  i2o°43f. 
to  JEgiphila  ; fee  that  article.  Willdenow  in  his  Sp.  PI.  MANAMANGALUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
v.  1.  615,  defines  eight  fpecies  of  JEgiphila,  three  of  which  Travancore,  near  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ; 40  miles  S.S.E.  of 
are  the  above  plants  of  Aublet;  one  is  JE.  martinieenjis  of  Cochin. 

Jacquin  and  Linnams ; another  the  Nu.via  of  Commerfon,  MANAMBE,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  71;  the  three  remaining  ones  being  S.  lat.  13°  20'.  E.  long.  5O0£'. 

adopted  from  Swartz.  MANAMBOTCHE,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ma- 

MANACA,  a Brafilian  bacciferous  Ihrub,  with  an  um-  dagafear.  S.  lat.  i5°3o'.  E.  long.  50°5'. 
bilicated  fruit,  like  that  of  the  juniper,  containing  three  MANAMBOUVE,  a river  of  Madagafcar,  which  runs 
elliptical  feeds,  of  the  fize  of  lentils  ; the  part  ufed  in  medi-  into  the  fea  on  the  fouth  coaft,  S.  lat.  25 J 20. 
cine  is  the  root,  which  is  great,  folid,  and  whitifh  ; its  me-  M ANAN,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  coaft 
dullary  fubftance,  reduced  to  powder,  has  very  confiderable  of  Main,  in  North  America ; 30  miles  in  circumference, 
effedls  ; but  becaufe  it  works  too  violently,  both  upwards  N.  lat.  44°  48'.  W.  long.  66n  45'. 

and  downwards,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fcammony,  or  the  MANANBATO,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagaf- 
efula,  it  is  ufually  given  only  to  very  robuft  perfons,  and  car.  S.  lat.  240  3'.  E.  long.  47'  30'. 
then  with  corredtives,  in  a juft  dofe ; it  has  fomewhat  of  a MANANClALES,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
bitternefs  and  acor.  The  root,  macerated  in  water,  makes  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  190  miles  N.N.W.  of 
a fomentation,  or  bath,  for  thofe  who  are  affli&ed  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

wandering  pains  in  the  joints,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  con-  MANANGHERA,  a river  of  Madagafcar,  which  runs 

tradfed  by  cold  : the  plant  is  ufed  as  a vulnerary  by  the  into  the  fea  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  S.  lat.  220  45;.  E. 

Brafilians.  long.  52°4'. 

MANACHA,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  town  of  MANANGOUROU,  a river  of  Madagafcar,  on  the 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  the  feat  of  the  dola  of  fouth  coaft,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  oppofite  to  the  ifland 
Harras,  and  famous  for  its  fairs.  of  St.  Mary,  S.  lat.  17°. 

MANACHOKE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 26  MANANZAR1,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagaf- 
miles  N.W.  of  Durbungah.  car.  S.  lat.  210  8'.  E.  long.  48°  20'. 

MANACIZO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  MANAPAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Otranto  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Tarento.  Tinevally,  lying  on  a point  of  land  projecting  into  the  gulf 

MANACOR,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  fituated  of  Manera  ; 33  miles  S.E.  of  Palamcotta.  N.  lat.  8°  18'. 

in  a fertile  plain,  where  perfons  of  rank  and  of  the  moil  E.  long.  78°  12'. 

confiderable  property  fpend  the  fummer  feafon.  Its  po-  MANARA.  See  Manaar. 

pulation  confifts  of  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  contains  a MANARAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of  Mindoro.  N. 

pariih  church,  a monaftery  of  Dominican  friars,  and  an  lat.  ii°2o'.  E.  long.  120°  51'. 

hofpital  for  invalids.  The  productions  of  the  foil  in  its  MANARDI,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  phyfician, 
vicinity  are  corn  of  all  forts,  wines,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  the  year  1462.  He  purfued  his 
paftures  for  flocks  and  herds.  Proceeding  along  the  coaft  ftudies  in  philofophy  an(l  medicine  under  that  able  teacher, 
from  Manacor  towards  the  eaft,  you  pafs  San  Serveia,  and  Nicholas  Leonicens,  who  was  then  profeflor  of  thefe  fciences 
on  the  north  of  the  village  difeover  “ Arta,”  containing  at  Ferrara,  and  who  took  much  intereft  in  foftering  his 
near  8000  perfons.  This  town,  built  in  a mountainous  talents  by  private  as  well  as  public  inftrudtion.  But  Ma- 
fituation,  is  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  ifland : it  contains  a nardi  has  been  accufed  of  much  ingratitude,  in  his  fubfe- 
parifh  church,  a convent,  a public  oratory,  and  two  chapels  quent  condudl  towards  his  mafter.  In  the  year  1482  he 
of  eafe  for  the  villagers.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  af-  was  appointed  medical  profeflor  in  his  native  univerfity,  and 
fords  pafture  for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  produces  wine,  occupied  this  poll  until  1493  ; when  he  quitted  Ferrara, 
olives,  corn,  and  vegetables.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  the  and  refided  for  fome  years  with  Gian-Francefco  Pico,  of 

cotton  tree  very  fuccefsfully,  and  make  a large  quantity  Mirandola,  to  whom  he  was  both  phyfician  and  preceptor, 

of  oil.  and  whom  he  afiifted  in  publifhing  the  work  of  the  cele- 

MANACUS,  Manakin,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pipra.  brated  John  Pico  againft  judicial  aftrology.  In  1313  he 
MANADO,  \n  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  and  town,  near  was  invited  to  become  phyfician  to  Ladiflaus,  king  of 
the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes.  N.  lat.  1®  8'.  E.  Hungary:  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  remained  in 
long.  i24°32'.  that  country  two  years  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  which 

MANAGE,  or  Manege,  an  academy,  or  place  for  occurred  in  1316.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara,  he  refumed 

learning  to  ride  the  great  herfe;  as  well  as  for  breaking  his  functions  as  a teacher  in  the  beginning  of  1319.  At  an 

horfes  to  the  proper  motions  and  adtions.  advanced  age  he  married  a fecond  wife,  young  and  of  great 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  French  manege,  and  that  beauty,  by  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  (hortened  his 
from  the  Italian  maneggio,  or  fome  will  have  it,  a manu  days.  He  died  at  Ferrara,  on  the  8th  of  March  1336,  at 
agendo,  from  adting  with  the  hand.  the  age  of  feventy-four ; and  a very  honourable  infeription 

In  every  manege  is  a centre,  or  place  deftined  for  vaulting  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  his  tomb  by  his  widow.  After 
round  a pillar ; a courfe  or  career  for  running  the  ring ; his  return  from  Hungary,  he  publifhed  the  following  works, 
and,  on  the  fide,  are  pillars,  between  which  are  placed  the  which  are  all  that  he  produced : 1.  “ Medicinales  F.piftolae 
horfes  intended  for  high  airs.  Recentiorum  Errata  et  Antiquorum  Decreta  peritiflime  re- 

Manage,  or  Manege,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  exercife  itfelf,  ferentes,”  Ferrar.  1321.  This  work  went  through  nume. 
either  of  the  horfe  or  the  rider.  See  Horsemanship.  rous  editions,  the  latter  of  which  were  much  augmented,  to 
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the  number  of  twenty  books,  with  alterations  in  the  title, 
viz.  “ Epiftolarum  Medicinalium  Libri  xx.”  Bafil,  1540, 
folio  ; to  which,  and  feveral  fubfequent  editions,  were  added 
his  “ Annotationes  et  Cenfurse  in  Joannis  Mefuas  fimplicia 
et  eompofita and  ultimately,  “ Curia  Medica  xx.  Libris 
Epiftolarum,  et  CoRfultationum  adumbrata,”  Hanov.  161 1, 
folio.  Thefe  letters  were  written  principally  between  the 
years  1500  and  1536.  They  contain  a mifcellaneous  col- 
lection of  remarks,  of  very  various  merit,  upon  the  writings 
and  praCtice  of  the  ancients,  with  corrections  and  refuta- 
tions. Haller  terms  Manardi  a femi-Arabift  and  femi- 
Galenift ; which  implies  a bold  and  obfervant  mind,  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  doCtrines  only  when  they  were  not 
repugnant  to  cautious  obfervation.  His  cenfures  on  the 
praCtice  of  the  Arabians  are  often  expreffed  with  great  viva- 
city ; but  they  are  mingled  with  many  ufelefs  and  trivial 
difcufiions.  He  treats  of  the  lues  venerea,  as  a new  difeafe 
imported  from  America,  and  recommends  the  cure  by  guai- 
acum  in  preference  to  mercury.  2.  He  alfo  publifhed 
“ In  primum  Artis  parvse  Galeni  Librum  Commentarius,” 
Romae,  1525,  4to.  Gen.  Biog.  Eloy  DiCt.  Hift.  De 
la  Med. 

MANAS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  which  runs 
into  the  Cafpian  fea,  15  miles  N.  of  Derbend. 

Manas  Hotun,  a town  of  Thibet;  125  miles  N.W.  of 
Tourfan.  N lat.  44'’  58'.  E.  long.  86  ■ 44'. 

MANASQUAN,  a river  of  America,  in  New  Jerfey, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40°.  W.  long. 
74°  8'. 

MANASSEH,  Half  Tribe  of,  that  lay  beyond  Jordan, 
in  Scripture  Geography,  was  bounded  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  on 
the  fou'h,  the  Jordan  and  Semachonite  lake  on  the  weft, 
the  hills  of  Bafhan  and  Hermon  on  the  eaft,  and  part  of  the 
Lebanon  on  the  north.  This  territory  extended  from  32° 
36'  to  33  36'  of  latitude,  and  was  more  properly  called, 
afterwards,  Upper  Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 
(See  Galilee.)  It  had  feveral  large  territories  and  con- 
fiderable  cities  : thofe  of  the  former  fort  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Gilead,  Batanea,  Gaulonitis,  Auranitis,  Mach- 
onitis,  Gelhur,  Auran  or  Amram,  and  Argob;  all  of 
them  deriving  their  names  from  their  capitals.  The  cities 
of  this  half  tribe  were  Bofra  or  Bozrah,  Selfcha,  Maachah 
or  Maacati,  Gerlhon,  Afhtaroth,  Adrach  or  Hadrach- 
Kedar,  or  the  tents  of  Kedar,  Sueta,  Gamala,  Efdrai, 
Gilead,  Pella,  Abel,  Abel-Maachah  or  Abel-Beth-Maa- 
chah,  Jabez-Gilead,  Corazin  or  Corozaim,  Julias,  Bethfaida, 
near  the  defert  of  its  name,  Girafa  or  Girgefha,  Hippo, 
Gader,  and  Ephron,  befides  a number  of  others  of  lefs  note. 

Manasseh,  Half  tribe  of,  on  this  fide  of  the  Jordan,  was 
fituated  fouth  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  The  territory  of 
this  Manaffeh  was  hemmed  in,  N.  and  S.,  by  Iffachar  and 
Ephraim,  and,  on  the  E.  and  W.,  by  the  Jordan  and  Me- 
diterranean. It  exhibited  a variety  of  plains,  mountains, 
vallies,  fprings,  and  a good  number  of  (lately  cities  ; among 
which  were  Beth-Shean  or  Scythopolis,  Salem,  Aner,  Be- 
zech,  Abel-Meholah,  Caftrum  Alexandrinum,  Tirfhah  or 
Terfa,  Acrabata,  Thebez,  Thanac  or  Tanac,  Gath-Rim- 
mon,  Maccoth,  Ennon,  Megiddo,  Gilgal,  Dor  or  Dora, 
Caefarea  Paleftina,  and  Antipatris. 

MANASWARY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  at  the  entrance  into  Dory  harbour,  near  the 
N.  coaft  of  New  Guinea.  In  1775  captain  Foreft  found  the 
true  nut-meg  tree  on  this  ifland. 

MANAT AWNY  Creek,  a river  of  America,  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  which  runs  into  the  Schuylkill,  N.  lat.  40°I5 '. 
W.  long.  750  40'. 

MANATE,  a river  of  Honduras,  which  runs  into  the 
bay,  N.  lat.  15°  45'.  W.  long.  88°  22'. 


Manate  Lagoon,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Yucatan.  N. 
lat.  i8~  22'.  W.  long.  89°  18'. 

MANATEE  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Jamaica. 
N.  lat.  170  51'.  W.  long.  76°  45'. 

MANATENGHA,  a river  of  Madagafcar,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  on  the  E.  coaft,  S.  lat.  230  30'. 

MAN  ATI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  a bay  on  the 
N.  coaft.  N.  lat.  24^3  2'.  W.  long.  76°  20'. 

Manati,  or  Sea-cow,  in  Zoology.  See  Trichecus  Ma- 
natus. 

Manati  Lapis,  a name  given  to  a bone,  of  which  there 
are  two  found  in  the  head  of  the  manati,  or  fea-cow  ; they 
are  roundifh,  and  are  ufually  of  the  lize  of  a hand-bell. 
They  are  faid  to  have  great  virtues  againft  the  (lone  and 
gravel,  when  burnt  to  afhes,  and  given  in  white  wine.  The 
world  need  not,  however,  regret  the  fearcity  of  this  remedy, 
for  probably  any  animal  bone,  when  burnt  to  allies,  is  pof- 
feffed  of  all  its  virtues. 

MANATIRSKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Itchora  ; 84  miles  N.N.E, 
of  Kirenfk.  N.  lat.  58°  43'.  E.  long.  io9J  44'. 

MANATOULIN,  a chain  of  iflands  in  lake  Huron, 
extending  90  miles  in  length,  and  about  fix  in  breadth.  The 
term,  according  to  Carver,  fignifies  in  the  Indian  language 
the  place  of  fpirits,  and  the  ifland  is  efteemed  facred  by  the 
Indians.  N.  lat.  450  20'  to  45°  49'.  W.  long.  8U  50' 
to  84°. 

MANAZERUDAM,  a diftrift  or  province  of  Turkef- 
tan,  N.  of  Fergana. 

MANBAGE,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sibu.  N.  lat.  io’’  10'.  E.  long.  1 230  38'. 

MANBALLA,  in  Zoology,  the  Ceylonefe  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  ferpent,  called  alfo  the  canine,  or  dog-ferpent, 
from  its  manner  of  dying  at  every  thing  that  comes  in  its 
way,  as  our  dogs  do  : it  is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  white. 

MANBED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 174  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ifpahan. 

MANBONA,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sabia,  in 
Africa,  fituated  on  the  fea' coaft,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
channel  of  Mozambique ; 30  miles  S.  of  Sofala.  S.  lat. 
20°  45'. 

MANBOOM,  a town  of  Bengal;  34  miles  N.W.  of 
Midnapour.  N.  lat.  230  6'.  E.  long.  87°  28'. 

MANBOTE,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a compenfation  or  re- 
compence  for  homicide,  particularly  due  to  the  lord  for  kill- 
ing his  man  or  vaffal. 

MANC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia ; 50 
miles  W.  of  Badakftian. 

MANCA,  a town  of  America,  in  Weft  Florida,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Mifiifippi,  at  the  mouth  of  Hona-chitto 
river. 

MANCAENBLANCA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo; 
30  miles  N.  of  Negara. 

MANCANILLA,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  Plumier 
to  a genus  of  plants,  fince  chara&erifed  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
name  of  hippomane  ; ’ which  fee. 

MANCENILLA,  in  Geography , a large  bay  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  about  4000  fathoms  long 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  2800  broad  from  north  to  fouth. 
The  S.E.  part  is  very  wide,  and  affords  excellent  anchorage 
even  for  veffels  of  the  largeft  fize.  In  other  parts  it  is  too 
(hallow.  The  river  Maffacre,  which  feparated  the  French 
and  Spenilh  colonies  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  ifland,  runs  a N. 
courfe  towards  its  mouth  N.W.  and  enters  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  bay.  The  river  fwarms  with  fifti,  particularly  with  thofe 
large  mullets,  which  are  highly  prized  at  Cape  Fran5ois. 
Fifhing  in  the  bay  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  drifted  wood, 
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but  the  negroes,  being  good  divers,  plunge  to  the  bottom 
and  difengage  the  feine,  in  doing  which,  the  negroes,  fifh, 
and  alligators  are  engaged  in  an  amufmg  kind  of  conteft. 
The  negroes  kill  the  alligators,  knock  out  their  teeth,  and 
fell  them  for  making  corals,  which  ferve  to  mark  the  luxury 
and  pride  of  thofe  who  fufpend  them  to  the  necks  of  their 
children.  The  plenty  of  fi(h  often  attracts  (hips  of  war  to 
this  bay.  The  mouth  of  MafTacre  river  lies  in  N.  lat.  19° 
44'.  W.  long,  from  Paris  74  9'. 

MANCHA,  La,  an  extenfive  province  of  Spain,  north 
of  New  Catlile,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  one  fide,  on  the 
W.  by  Eflramadura,  on  the  S.  by  Cordova  and  Jaen,  and  on 
theE.  by  Murcia  and  Valencia.  It  is  43  leagues  long  and  33 
broad;  and  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  capital  of  the 
former  is  Ciudad  Real,  and  that  of  the  latter  Oceana.  The 
foil  is  in  general  dry  and  dufty ; and  the  country  abounds  in 
plains  of  confiderable  extent,  but  they  are  waite  and  almoft 
wholly  without  trees.  The  rivers  that  water  it  are  little 
more  than  rivulets.,  A great  part  of  the  province  is  fur- 
rounded  by  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  chain  beginning 
in  Sierra  d’Occa,  called  by  the  ancients  “ Montes  Orofpa- 
da  i!  ” The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  Si- 
erra d’Alcarrez,  extending  from  N.  to  S.,  towards  the 
fouthern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Jaen.  In 
La  Mancha  alfo,  near  Alcarrez,  and  at  the  fide  of  the 
Sierra  of  that  name,  begins  the  famous  Sierra  Morena,  ©r  the 
“ Montes  Mariani”  of  the  Romans.  They  continue  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova  ; a ridge  fpreads  into  Jaen,  and  they 
extend  as  far  as  Edramadura,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  province  of  La  Mancha  contains  1 1 1 
parifhes,  78  monaderies  and  convents,  two  cities,  and  1 21 
towns,  of  which  ten  belong  to  the  crown,  and  77  to  the 
military  orders,  46  villages,  one  intendency  of  a province, 
and  one  hofpital.  The  principal  towns  are  Ciudad  Real, 
Oceana,  Alcafar,  and  Almagro. 

Ciudad  Real,  which  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  La  Mancha, 
is  fituated  in  a plain,  which  is  rich,  and  productive  of  corn, 
wine,  and  fruits.  This  city  has  loll  much  of  its  ancient 
fplendour  ; its  woollen  manufactures  and  trade  have  much 
declined,  and  its  population  is  of  courfe  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  nine  thoufand  perfons.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly laid  out ; the  itreets  are  draight  and  well  paved  ; and  it 
has  a fquare  150  paces  long,  and  75  broad,  furrounded 
with  two  rows  of  boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fpec- 
tators  at  bull-fights  and  public  (hows.  This  place  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  intendent  of  La  Mancha,  and  the  grand  vicar 
and  ordinary  of  the  archbilhop  of  Toledo,  and  the  princi- 
pal place  within  the  controul  of  a corregidor.  In  the  pa- 
ri(h  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a fpacious  and  lofty  chancel ; 
the  chief  altar  of  which  is  compofed  of  four  different  orders 
of  architecture,  each  of  which  is  ornamented  with  pillars, 
upon  the  whole  well  executed.  A great  quantity  of  leather 
for  (hoes  was  formerly  prepared  in  this  city,  and  a confider- 
able manufactory  of  them  was  e(tabli(hed.  The  cardinal 
of  Lorenzana,  the  archbi(hop  of  Toledo,  ereCted  at  his  own 
expence  a hofpital,  which  colt  about  12,500/.  (terling  ; and 
he  alfo  fet  on  foot  a manufactory  of  flannels  and  coarfe  wool- 
len cloths  ; and  he  lately  propofed  to  eftablifli  another  of 
filks.  For  an  account  of  the  other  towns,  lee  the  refpeCtive 
articles.  The  population  is  rather  more  than  200,000  inha- 
bitants, or,  according  to  the  furvey  of  1787  and  1788, 
206,160  ; and  the  clergy  nor  numerous.  The  Mefa  d’Oc- 
cana  is  the  richeil  and  molt  fertile  plain  in  the  whole 
country. 

La  Mancha  is  a flat  level  country,  and  the  foil  is  parched 
with  heat.  The  productions  of  fuch  a foil  mult  neceffarily 
be  limited  ; it  produces  corn,  and  efpecially  oats,  in  fuffici- 


ent  quantity  to  fupply  the  neighbouring  provinces.  But 
the  principal  part  of  the  country  is  fo  deftitute  of  trees, 
that  for  feveral  leagues  in  fucceffion  you  fcarcely  fee  one. 
The  molt  common  trees  are  chefnuts  of  a dwarf  fpecies, 
which  grow  fpontaneoufly ; olive  trees,  however,  are 
found  in  many  parts,  and  alfo  a number  of  vines,  the  bed 
of  which  are  thofe  of  Menzanares,  which  fee.  The  other 
productions  of  La  Mancha  are  faffron,  honey,  and  fpar. 
No  fruit  is  to  be  met  with  except  in  fome  particular  diftriCts, 
and  in  fmall  quantities.  Almagro  is  famous  for  melons  and 
potatoes.  The  meadows  are  not  numerous,  except  for  about 
four  leagues  between  Ciudad  Real,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Mu- 
dela,  where  they  are  fine  and  extenfive  ; immenfe  herds  are 
fed  in  thefe  plains,  and  efpecially  mules,  which  are  of  an 
excellent  breed.  The  manufactures  of  La  Mancha  are 
now  declined.  They  formerly  fabricated  ribbons,  garters, 
worded  (lockings,  tapeflry,  and  filks  of  different  forts, 
and  a great  quantity  of  leather-gloves,  both  at  Ciudad 
Real  and  Oceana : at  the  former  of  thofe  towns  they 
made  all  forts  of  woollen  duffs,  but  they  have  very  much 
declined.  A fabric  of  blond  lace  has  been  lately  fet  on 
foot  at  Almagro,  which  employs  2300  people.  The  other 
branches  ot  labour  are  reduced  to  four  ; one  of  hard  foap 
at  Oceana  ; another  of  flannels  at  the  fame  place  and  Campo 
de  Criptance  ; a third  at  Alcazar  de  St.  Juan,  of  gun- 
powder; and  three  refining-houfes  of  faltpetre  at  Pedronera, 
Zemblaque,  and  Alcazar  de  St.  Juan,  the  lad  of  which 
furnifhes  annually  200,000  quintals  of  faltpetre  to  the 
crown,  on  whofe  account  it  is  wrought.  The  wool  fpinning 
is  a confiderable  fourceof  indudry  throughout  this  province, 
and  employs  from  12  to  16,000  people  of  all  ages  and 
fexes.  Commerce  is  in  a very  low  date  in  this  province : 
the  only  productions  with  which  it  furniflies  the  neighbouring 
provinces  are  a little  fpar,  oats,  and  wine,  together  with  a 
(mall  quantity  of  blond  lace  and  (hoe-leather.  But  thefe 
few  articles  do  not  counterbalance  the  imports  from 
other  provinces  and  countries,  which  fupply  La  Mancha 
with  (hot,  fpices,  fait  provifions,  hardware,  linen,  muflins, 
broad  cloth,  fine  woollen  duffs,  filks,  and  in  a word  all  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  and  even  many  of  neceffity  with  regard  to 
clothing.  The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  prefent  no- 
thing worthy  of  much  attention  in  this  province  : but  it  has 
fome  mines  and  mineral  waters  that  may  deferve  notice : 
fuch  are  mines  of  iron,  ochre,  rock-crydal,  bole,  calamine, 
antimony,  cinnabar,  &c.  It  has  alfo  mineral  waters  both 
for  drinking  and  bathing.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  La  Mancha  does  not  excel.  The  manners  of  this 
province  differ  little  from  thofe  of  Cadile.  The  people,  fays 
La  Borde,  are  more  grave  and  folemn  in  their  deportment, 
and  more  attached  to  ancient  cudoms  and  ceremonies,  and 
their  conditutions  more  robud  and  fit  for  labour : their  tem- 
per in  general  is  mild  and  peaceable,  and  they  are  truly 
good-humoured.  Perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  pafs  their 
lives  in  cafe  and  apathy  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  common 
people  are  laborious  and  frugal ; and  both  orders,  fays  La 
Borde,  take  no  part  in  any  fort  of  diffipation,  or  even  of 
diverfion.  Every  thing  is  grave  and  formal.  Other  tra- 
vellers, however,  report,  that  this  is  the  mod  cheerful  country 
in  Spain;  that  the  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  mufic  and 
dancing.  A player  on  the  guitar,  and  a finger  of  fequidillas, 
are  perfons  in  great  requed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  girls,  young  men,  and  married  women  are  faid  to  affem- 
ble  at  the  fird  found  of  the  inltrument ; the  bed  voices  fing  fe- 
quidillas, and  the  blind  accompany  them  on  their  indruments. 
A late  traveller  fays,  “ there  is  no  labourer  nor  young  female 
peafant  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho.”  The  traveller,  fays  another  writer,  can  fcarcely  en- 
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ter  the  province  of  La  Mancha  without  having  conftantly  in 
his  thoughts  the  fabulous  hero,  whofe  name  renders  this 
country  more  celebrated  than  its  fpacious  and  parched-up 
plains  could  ever  have  made  it.  Cervantes,  in  his  endea- 
vours to  ridicule  the  tafte  for  romances,  perhaps  has  left 
only  a fofter  recolleCtion  of  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  which 
his  hero,  notwithstanding  his  madnefs,  always  renders  ve- 
nerable. The  names  of  Quintenar  and  Tobofo  are  im- 
prefTed  on  the  memory  of  every  one,  and  one  looks  round  for 
the  village  of  the  famed  and  peerlefs  Dulcinea,  and  the  wood 
where  the  firft  meeting  took  place  between  her  and  the 
doughty  Don  Quixote.  The  coltume  of  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  in  the  principal  towns  of  this  diftriCt,  is  fimilnr  to 
that  of  New  Caftile.  The  peafant  wears  a clofe  camilole 
of  cloth,  or  leather,  fattened  with  a leathern  girdle,  and  on 
his  head  a fquare  cap  rifing  to  a point.  The  fides,  which  are 
turned  up,  continually  beat  againlt  each  other  : it  is  made 
of  cloth,  or  leather,  and  is  called  a “ montera.”  A 
ftranger,  who  vifited  fome  of  the  afTemblies  of  amufement 
in  this  province,  would  be  aftonilhed  at  feeing  a labourer  in 
the  drefs  of  Sancho,  wearing  a broad  leathern  girdle,  become 
an  agreeable  dancer,  and  perform  all  his  lteps  with  grace, 
precifion,  and  meafure.  The  fongs  and  fequidillas  on  thefe 
occafions  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  to  finging  and  dancing  the  Manchegas 
add  the  merit  of  poetry.  Moft  of  the  fequidillas  are  vo- 
luptuous, and  turn  on  the  fubjeft  of  love  or  abfence  ; 
though  fome  are  fatirical. 

MANCHAC,  a town  or  parifh  on  both  fides  of  the 
Miffifippi,  in  Louiliana,  extending  12  miles  on  the  river. 
See  Louisiana. 

MANCHE,  La,  the  Channel , one  of  the  nine  depart- 
ments of  the  N.W.  region  of  France,  compofed  of  Cotan- 
tin  and  Avranchin,  and  oppofite  to  Jerfey  and  Guernfey, 
in  490  N.  lat.  The  five  circles  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
Valognes,  containing  143,777  inhabitants,  St.  Lo,  includ- 
ing 90,329,  Mortain  69,565,  Avranches,  94,711,  and 
Coutances,  130,530.  The  foil,  partly  fandy  and  partly 
marlhy,  is  better  adapted  to  pafture  than  cultivation  : it 
produces,  however,  fome  grain,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  roots. 
It  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  cinnabar,  with  mineral 
fprings.  Salt,  in  confiderable  quantities,  is  manufactured 
and  exported.  For  a further  account  of  this  department, 
fee  Channel. 

MANCHESTER,  a market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Salford  and  county  of  Lancafter,  England,  is  feated  on 
the  banks  of  the  fmall  rivers  Irk,  Medlock,  and  Irwell,  at 
the  diftance  of  185  miles  from  London  and  32  from  Liver- 
pool. In  point  of  commercial  and  political  importance, 
though  not  a corporation,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fecond  town 
in  the  lcingdom.  The  whole  population,  according  to  the 
parliamentary  cenfus  of  1800,  amounted  to  84,053  perfons, 
of  whom  44,500  were  engaged  in  different  branches  of 
trade:  44,900  were  females,  and  39,110  were  males.  The 
amazing  increafe  of  population  in  this  town  is  fhewn  by  re- 
turns obtained  in  the  years  1773  and  1811.  In  the  former  year 
there  were  29,951  perfons ; and  in  the  latter  98,573.  The 
parifh  of  Manchefter  comprehends  feveral  of  the  contiguous 
townfhips,  the  whole  population  of  which  is  136,370. 

Manchefter  appears,  from  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  Whitaker, 
to  be  a town  of  great  antiquity.  A ftation  occupied  by 
the  ancient  Britons  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fettled  here  500 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  did  not,  however,  deferve 
the  name  of  a town  till  after  the  invafion  of  this  ifland  by 
the  Romans,  when  it  became  one  of  the  fortified  retreats  of 
the  brave  but  undifeiplined  natives.  At  this  period  it  was 


called  Mancenion,  that  is,  the  “place  of  tents;”  but  Agri- 
cola, who  conquered  it  A.D.  79,  changed  its  name  to  Mancu- 
nian. It  was  afterwards  called  Manduefuedum,  and  Man- 
caftre,  from  which  latter  term  its  prefent  appellation  is  evi- 
dently derived.  The  Romans,  upon  achieving  the  conqueft 
of  this  ftation,  built  an  extenfive  caftle  upon  the  fpot  now 
denominated  Caftle-field,  fituated  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Medlock  with  the  Irwell  ; but  every  veftige  of  this  is  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  modern  buildings.  After  having  re- 
tained it  in  continued  poflefliou  for  fomewhat  more  than  400 
years,  the  declining  fortunes  of  Rome  compelled  the  legionary 
foldiers  to  abandon  it  to  the  original  pofleflbrs,  who  in  their 
turn  foon  yielded  it  to  their  new  conquerors  and  tyrants  the 
Saxons.  During  the  dynafties  of  that  ferocious  people, 
Manchefter  was  feveral  times  a place  of  military  conflict, 
being  feated  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom.  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  the  Mercians,  is 
faid  to  have  fortified  and  rebuilt  a confiderable  part  of  it, 
which  time  and  violence  had  united  to  deftroy.  At  the 
period  of  the  grand  Domefday  furvey,  two  churches  appear 
to  have  exifted  here,  called  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Michael's. 
Albert  de  Greflcy  obtained  from  the  Conqueror  the  lordihip 
of  the  manor.  In  1301  his  gran dfon,  Thomas,  granted  a 
charter  to  his  burgefies  of  Manchefter,  conftituting  their 
town  a free  borough.  Lord  de  la  Warr,  the  laft  male  heir 
of  this  family,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church, 
which  tended,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  promote  its  increafe  and 
improvement.  This  town  in  early  times  was  a place  of  fanc- 
tuary,  and  one  of  the  eight  places  to  which  that  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1540.  The  year  follow- 
ing, however,  it  was  removed  to  Chelter,  which  the  ftatute 
declares  “ had  a ftrong  gaol  and  a mayor,  and  had  not  the 
wealth,  credit,  great  occupings  and  good  order  which 
Manchefter  had.”  In  1605,  a peftilence  raged  here,  and  car- 
ried off  upwards  of  1000  perfons.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament, 
Manchefter  decidedly  efpoufed  the  republican  caufe,  and 
fuccefsfully  relifted  feveral  lieges  by  the  royal  army,  under 
the  earl  of  Derby.  Notwithftanding  thefe  circumltances, 
however,  the  inhabitants  feem  to  have  honoured  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  with  particular  marks  of  joy. 

From  this  (hort  Iketch  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that,  in 
an  hiftorical  point  of  view,  Manchefter  is  only  entitled  to  a 
very  fmall  fhare  of  general  attention  : though  regarded  as 

a manufacturing  town,  it  is  defervedly  diltinguilhed  above 
every  other  in  England.  When  it  firft  began  to  be  noted 
for  its  manufactures  is  uncertain  ; but  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  Manchefter  cottons,  Manchefter  rugs,  and  Man- 
chefter friezes  are  frequently  mentioned  in  various  aCts  of 
parliament.  In  1650,  its  trade  is  deferibed  as  “ not  inferior 
to  that  of  many  cities  in  the  kingdom,  chiefly  confiding  in 
woollen  friezes,  fultians,  fack-cloths,  mingled  Ituffs,  caps, 
inkles,  tapes,  points,  &c.  whereby  not  only  the  better  fort 
of  men  are  employed,  but  alfo  the  very  children  by  their 
own  labour  can  maintain  themfelves.  There  are,  belides,  all 
kinds  of  foreign  merchandize  brought  and  returned  by  the 
merchants  of  the  town,  amounting  to  the  fum  of  many 
thoufand  pounds.”  About  this  time  great  quantities  of 
linen  yarn  feem  to  have  been  imported  here  from  Ireland, 
which  being  wrought  into  cloth,  was  refhipped  for  the  Irilh 
market.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  that  Manchefter  rofe  to  a pre-eminent  rank 
among  our  manufacturing  towns ; a rank  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  Mr.  Har- 
greave  and  fir  Richard  Arkwright.  Previous  to  the  year 
1760,  all  the  cotton  yarn  manufactured  in  the  country  was 
fpun  by  hand,  upon  that  well  known  domeftic  inftrument 
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called  a one-thread  wheel.  Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr. 
Hargreave  conftrufted  a machine  denominated  a jenny,  by 
which  one  perfon  was  enabled  to  fpin  from  twenty  to  forty 
threads  at  a time.  Thefe  machines  foon  came  into  general 
ufe,  but  were  much  limited  in  their  employment  till  the  year 
x77)»  when  fir  Richard  brought  the  improvements  of  his 
predeceffor  to  much  greater  perfeftion.  This  gentleman 
having  eftablifhed  his  extenfive  manufaftories  here,  made 
Manchefter  the  principal  feat  of  the  fpinning  trade,  the  rapid 
incrcafe  of  which  produced  a correfponding  increafe  in  the 
buildings  and  population  of  the  town.  See  the  preceding 
articles  of  Arkwright,  vol.  ii.  and  Cotton,  vol.  x.  for 
further  particulars.  In  Brayley’s  “ Beauties  of  England,” 
vol.  iii.,  Derbyfhire,  is  an  interefting  and  ample  memoir  of 
fir  Richard  Arkwright,  with  accounts  of  the  prefent  Hate 
and  proeeffes  of  the  cotton  manufactures. 

As  Manchefter,  notwithftanding  its  extent  and  political 
importance,  is  not  a corporate  town,  the  government  is  vefted 
in  a headborough,  called  the  boroughreeve,  and  two  confta- 
bles.  Thefe  are  chofen  annually  from  the  mod  refpeftable 
of  the  inhabitants  by  a jury  impannelled  by  the  fteward  of 
the  manor,  at  the  courts  leet,  which  are  held  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  twice  every  year  at  Eafter  and  Michaelmas.  The 
boroughreeve  is  ufually  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  ferved 
as  conftable  for  the  preceding  year,  and  is  treated  perhaps 
with  more  refpeft  (the  paraphernalia  of  a mace-bearer  ex- 
cepted), than  any  mayor  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  duty 
of  this  officer  is  to  prefide  at  public  meetings,  and  to  diftri- 
bute  certain  charities,  denominated  “ boroughreeve  charities,” 
all  the  judicial  functions  connected  with  the  police  being 
executed  by  the  conftables  and  their  deputies.  A court  of 
requefts  is  held  every  month  for  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts  ; 
and  every  Wedtiefday  and  Saturday  feveral  refpeCtable  ma- 
giltrates  fit  in  the  court-room  of  the  New-Bayley  for  the 
adminiltration  of  juftice  in  pleas  of  almoft  every  defeription, 
whether  civil  or  criminal.  Quarter  feffions  alfo  are  held  four 
times  a-year ; and,  from  prefs  of  bufinefs,  the  court  is 
fometimes  obliged  to  continue  its  fittings  for  nearly  a fort- 
night. 

This  town  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river  Irwell, 
which  receives  the  Irk  at  a ffiort  diftance  from  the  collegiate 
church.  The  fituation  of  Salford  is  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  Southwark,  the  communication  between  the  two 
towns  being  kept  up,  as  in  London,  by  three  bridges 
thrown  acrofs  the  river  at  different  places.  The  moil  an- 
cient of  thefe  is  called  the  “ Hanging  bridge,”  Old,  or  Sal- 
ford bridge,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  founded 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  prefent,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  was  formerly  very  dangerous  for  foot  paflen- 
gers,  but  in  1778  it  underwent  a thorough  repair  and  ex- 
tenfion.  Blackfriar’s  bridge,  erefted  about  fifty  years  ago, 
is  conftrufted  entirely  of  wood,  and  flagged  for  foot  paffen- 
gers  only.  But  the  fineft  bridge  over  the  Irwell  is  the  Hew 
bridge,  commonly  called  the  New  Bayley  bridge,  which 
was  founded  in  1785,  and  is  conltruCfed  wholly  of  ftone. 

It  confiits  of  three  large  arches,  and  a fourth  of  fmaller  di- 
menfions,  left  open  in  fupport  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s 
right  to  a towing  path  to  his  quay,  in  Salford,  agreeably  to 
the  tenor  of  the  aft,  enabling  His  Grace  to  form  his  extenfive 
canals.  Six  bridges  are  here  thrown  acrofs  the  Irk,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Huntfbank  bridge,  fituated  near  the  col- 
lege, and  Scotland  bridge  : nine  are  thrown  over  the  Mcd- 
lock,  which  runs  in  a ferpentine  courfe  through  the  fouthern 
fuburbs  of  the  town.  Oxford-ftreet  bridge  forms  a part 
of  a flreet  of  that  name.  A variety  of  other  bridges  lie  acrofs 
the  numerous  canals  which  interfeft  the  fuburbs  at  different 
places,  and  at  Knotmill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cattle-field,  is  a 
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very  noble  tunnel,  through  which  the  Rochdale  canal  paffes, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  that  of  the  late  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s. 

With  refpeft  to  the  plan  and  buildings  of  this  town,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  portion  of  it  called  the  Old  Town 
confiits  of  a very  motley  affemblage  of  old  and  new  houfes, 
clofely  huddled  together,  and  exhibiting  little  elegance  in 
their  exterior  appearance.  Even  the  new  ftreets,  though 
much  fuperior  to  the  old,  are  ufually  narrow,  except  in  a few 
inftances  where  they  have  been  improved  by  the  afts  of  1775 
and  1791.  In  thefe  latter,  however,  there  are  a number  of 
very  excellent  modern  buildings.  Mofley-ftreet  and  Portland 
place  would  do  honour  to  the  capital  itfelf.  Grofvenor- 
fquare,  when  finifhed,  will  probably  rival  the  fineft  in  the  king- 
dom. The  fuburbs  of  Ardwick-green  and  Salford  crefcent 
are  peculiarly  pleafant,  and.  contain  fome  handfome  houfes, 
which  are  moltly  occupied  by  the  wealthy  manufafturers. 

The  churches  and  other  public  edifices  of  this  town  are 
numerous,  but  few  of  them  are  diftinguifhed  for  architeftu- 
ral  beauty.  The  College,  or  parifh  church,  founded,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  lord  de  la  Warr,  bifhop  of  Durham  andreftor 
of  Manchefter,  is  a venerable  building  in  the  rich  ornamented 
ftye  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  interior  its  appearance  is 
confufed  and  heterogeneous.  The  windows  ftill  retain  many 
rich  remains  of  the  painted  glafs  with  which  they  were  for- 
merly ornamented.  The  roof  is  of  elegant  wood-work,  in- 
terfperfed  with  carved  figures  of  angels  playing  upon  differ- 
ent mufical  inftruments.  In  front  of  the  gallery,  on  each 
fide  of  the  clock,  are  fufpended  the  colours  of  the  7 2d  re- 
giment, raifed  in  this  town  by  fubfeription  during  the 
American  war,  whofe  noble  conduft  at  the  fiege  of  Gibral- 
tar is  ftill  remembered  with  exultation  by  every  lover  of  his 
country,  and  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchefter. 
Adjoining  to  this  church  are  a number  of  fmall  chapels  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  both  of  the  architeft  and  the  an- 
tiquary. A view  of  this  church,  with  a particular  account 
of  its  hiftory  and  architectural  peculiarities,  written  by  J.  H. 
Markland,  F.  S.  A.  are  given  in  the  third  volume  of  “ The 
Architeftural  Antiquities  cf  Great  Britain.” 

St.  Ann’s  church,  fituated  at  the  end  of  the  fquare  to  which 
it  gives  name,  is  diftinguifhed  for  its  handfome  appearance. 

It  was  founded  by  lady  Ann  Bland  in  1709,  in  compliment 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated  to  the  faint  whofe  name  it  bears. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary,  fituated  between  Deanfgate  and 
the  river  Irwell,  is  admired  for  the  beauty  and  fine  proportions 
of  its  fpire,  which  meafures  186  feet  in  height.  The  lanthorn 
which  fupports  it  is  peculiarly  ftriking,  being  compofed  of 
eight  noble  Ionic  pillars,  furmounted  by  a large  globe,  upon 
which  is  placed  a maffy  crofs.  St.  John’s  church  is  built  in 
the  ftyle  which  is  called  modern  Gothic.  In  the  veftry  are 
feveral  piftures,  and  a beautiful  window  of  ftained  glafs. 

T wo  of  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  alfo  de- 
corated with  fine  painted  glafs.  The  other  churches  in 
this  town  are  St.  Paul’s  in  Turner-ftreet,  St.  James’s  in 
George-ftreet,  St.  Michael’s  in  Angel-ftreet,  St.  Clement’s 
in  Lever-ftreet,  St.  Stephen’s  near  Bolton-ffreet,  St. 
George’s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton-lane,  and  St. 
Peter’s,  which  terminates  the  profpeft  down  Dawfon-ftreet 
and  Mofley-ftreet.  The  latter  was  defigned  and  executed 
by  James  Wyatt,  efq.  In  Salford  is  Trinity  chapel,  a neat 
ftone  edifice  of  the  Doric  order. 

Befides  thefe  churches  there  are  three  others  alfo  belong- 
ing to  the  eftablifhment,  fituated  in  the  adjoining  townfhips 
of  Ardwick,  Chorlton,  and  Pendleton,  which,  from  their  vi- 
cinity to  Manchefter,  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as  be- 
longing to  it.  Numerous  chapels  and  meeting-houfes,  ap- 
propriated^ the  public  worfhip  of  diffenters  of  almoft  every 
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denomination,  are  likewife  difperfed  through  various  parts  of 
the  town.  Catholics  are  numerous  here,  and  the  Methodifts 
are  found  to  comprife  a very  conliderable  proportion  of  the 
whole  population. 

The  vaft  number  of  excellent  charitable  inllitutions  with 
which  Manchefter  abounds  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
benevolence,  liberality,  and  public  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  in  this  refpeCt,  this  town  is  not  furpaffed  by  any  in 
the  Britifh  empire,  whether  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  buildings 
for  their  refpeCtive  purpofes,  or  the  liberal  contributions  by 
which  they  are  fupported,  are  taken  into  view.  Among 
thcfe  eftablifhments,  Chetham’s-Hofpital,  commonly  called 
the  College,  is  firft  deferving  of  notice,  by  priority  of 
foundation.  It  owes  its  exiftence  and  entire  fupport  to  the 
munificent  bequeft  of  Humphrey  Chetham,efq.  of  Clayton, 
whofe  will  is  dated  the  1 6th  of  December  1651.  At  firft,  the 
number  of  boys  clothed  and  educated  here  amounted  only  to 
forty  ; but  from  an  increafe  in  the  value  of  the  eftates  belong- 
ing to  the  foundation,  the  number  was  augmented  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  to  eighty.  The  building  appropriated  to 
this  charity  is  fituated  on  a lofty  rock,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell,  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
collegiate  church  already  mentioned,  to  which  indeedit  for- 
merly belonged.  Upon  this  fpot  Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes 
the  Romans  had  their  prsetorium,  or  fummer  camp  ; and 
certainly  the  fituation  was  admirably  adapted  for  that  object. 
In  a large  gallery,  in  this  edifice,  is  a public  library,  like- 
wife founded  by  Mr.  Chetham,  which  now  contains  upwards 
of  15,000  volumes  in  various  languages,  and  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  fcience  or  literature,  befides  fome  very  valuable 
manuferipts.  The  Infirmary,  Difpenfary,  Lunatic  Hof- 
pital,  and  Afylum,  are  all  included  in  one  fpacious  building, 
fituated  in  the  front  of  Lever’s  Row,  which  is  conlidered  as 
the  higheft  ground  in  the  town.  The  foundation  of  the 
firft  edifice  was  laid  in  1753,  for  the  reception  of  forty  pa- 
tients ; but  the  number  was  foon  afterwards  doubled,  and 
now  there  are  160  beds  appropriated  for  theufe  of  the  fick. 
The  Lunatic  Hofpital  was  opened  in  1766,  and  the  Dif- 
penfary in  1792.  The  annual  fubferiptions  for  the  fupport 
of  thefe  inftitutions,  amount  to  feveral  thoufand  pounds.  Here 
are  two  poor-houfes,  one  of  which  was  ereCted  in  t 792,  on  the 
tide  of  the  Irk,  nearly  oppofite  the  College  ; and  the  other 
built  the  year  following,  at  the  upper  end  of  Greengate  in 
Salford.  Both  of  them  are  handfome  buildings,  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  up  for  the  purpofe  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priated. The  Lying-in-Hofpital  was  inftituted  in  1790, 
and  not  only  provides  profefiional  aid  for  in-door  patients, 
but  likewife  for  the  afliltance  of  fuch  poor  married  women 
as  find  it  inconvenient  to  leave  their  own  houfes.  The 
Houfe  of  Recovery  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  reception  of 
patients  afflifted  with  contagious  fevers.  The  other  principal 
charities  are  the  ftrangers-friend-fociety,  inftituted  in  1791, 
and  the  boroughreeve’s  charity  : the  former  defigned  for  the 
relief  of  ftrangers,  and  the  latter  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  inha- 
bitants in  general.  The  Free-fchool  is  an  excellent  founda- 
tion, which  owes  its  origin  to  Hugh  Oldham,  bifliop  of  Exe- 
ter. In  this  fchool  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  have  been  educated,  as  well  as  many  noble- 
men. There  are,  befides,  feveral  inferior  charity  and  Sunday 
l'chools  in  various  parts  of  Manchefter. 

Though  in  every  refpeCI  a manufacturing  town,  Man- 
cheiter  has  not  wholly  negle&ed  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  fcience.  Societies,  having  this  objeCt  in  view,  are  nu- 
merous. The  chief  of  them  are  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
fophical,  inftituted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Percival  in  1781  ; 
and  the  Philological  Society,  which  commenced  its  meet- 
ings in  1803.  Here  are  alfo  two  very  extenfive  public 
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circulating  libraries ; the  former  founded  in  1757,  and  the 
latter  in  1792.  The  Manchefter  Agricultural  Society  was 
eftablilhed  in  1767,  and  has  for  its  objeCt  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  ufeful  arts  in  general,  by  the  diftribution  of 
premiums  for  fcientific  difeoveries.  A laudable  praCtice  is 
alfo  adopted,  of  granting  premiums  to  cottagers,  who  fup- 
port their  families  without  parochial  aid ; and  in  fome  in- 
itances  likewife,  honeft  and  good  fervants  arc  rewarded  by 
honorary  prefents.  The  repofitory,  defigned  to  encourage 
and  reward  induftrious  females,  has  proved  highly  ferviceable 
to  many  individuals,  and  is  therefore  juftly  entitled  to  liberal 
and  careful  fupport. 

Befides  thofe  already  noticed,  many' other  public  buildings 
and  inftitutions,  intended  either  for  ufeful  purpofes  or  for 
amufement,  may  properly  claim  attention  in  this  place. 
The  Theatre,  a commodious  and  extenfive  building,  was 
ereCted  in  1 807.  It  is  open  during  feven  months  of  the  year, 
and  can  in  general  boaft  of  a very  refpeCtable  company  of 
performers.  The  gentlemen’s  Concert-room  is  elegant  and 
capacious,  and  will  accommodate  upwards  of  1 200  perfons. 
This  is  fupported  by  a voluntary'  fubfeription ; and  ftrangers 
are  admitted  with  a fubferiber’s  ticket.  There  are  likewife 
very  excellent  new  and  commodious  affembly-rooms  for  balls, 
card-affemblies,  &c.  The  New-Bayley,  or  Penitentiary 
houfe,  is  well  deferving  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  edifice  and  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  alfo  for 
the  economy  obferved  in  the  interior.  Immediately  above 
the  entrance  is  a large  room,  where  the  fefiions  are  held  ; 
and  adjoining  to  it  are  feveral  commodious  rooms  for  the 
magiftrates,  jurors,  See.  Beyond  this,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  area  enclofed  by  lofty  walls,  ftands  the  prifon,  an  ex- 
tenfive building  in  the  fliape  of  a crofs,  three  ftories  high. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  cleannefs  with  which  it  is  kept,  as 
well  as  for  its  regulations.  Prifoners,  not  confined  for 
capital  crimes, -are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  re- 
fpeCtive trades.  A workhoufe,  on  a large  fcale,  has  alfo  been 
lately  built. 

A new  ftruCture,  called  the  Manchefter  Commercial  Build- 
ing, or  Exchange,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1806,  from 
defigns  by  Mr.  Harrifon,  architect.  It  was  completed  in 
January  1809,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  the  town,  who  fubferibed  cer- 
tain ffiares  of  50/.  each,  to  defray  the  expences  of  its  ereCtion. 
The  building  comprifes  an  exchange-room,  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  ware-rooms,  (hops,  and  counting-houfes,  a 
fuite  of  rooms  for  the  poll -office,  with  extenfive  cellars  under 
the  whole.  It  is  built  of  ftone,  and  prefents  a fimple,  but 
claffical  fa$ade,  with  demi-columns  of  the  Grecian  Doric 
order.  The  exchange-room  is  very  fpacious,  containing  an 
area  of  4000  fuperficial  feet,  in  the  centre  of  winch  is  a 
glazed  dome,  40  feet  in  height,  fupported  by  eight  fluted 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  Over  a part  of  this  room  is  a 
gallery,  or  femicircular  fuite  of  rooms,  appropriated  to  an 
extenfive  library,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ford,  a refpeCtable 
bookfellor  of  this  town,  whofe  large  catalogue  contains  a 
valuable  aflortment  of  fcarce,  curious,  and  interefting  works. 

The  Trade  of  Manchefter  confifts  chiefly,  but  not  entirely, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Velverets,  checks,  a 
variety  of  fmall  articles,  fuch  as  filleting,  tapes,  laces,  gar- 
tering, See.  are  likewife  made  in  great  quantities.  The  filk 
manqfaCture  has  advanced  rapidly  here  within  the  lalt  ten 
years ; and  a manufactory  for  making  and  finifhing  hats  is 
now  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  The  profufion  of  goods 
made  here  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  Irwell  and  the  nume- 
rous canals  which  in terfeCt  the  town,  to  different  ports  both 
on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coaft.  Liverpool,  however,  is  the 
principal  mart  for  the  exportation  of  the  cottons ; and  be- 
tween 
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tween  that  town  and  MancheHer  there  is  a conftant  and 
rapid  communication  both  by  land  and  water-carriage. 

Manchelter  has  two  markets,  called  the  old  and  the  new, 
both  of  which  are  held  twice  a week  on  Tuefdays  and 
Saturdays : the  latter  is  the  principal  one  for  provilions  ; 
the  former  being  moflly  frequented  for  tranfadling  the 
manufacturing  bufinefs  of  the  town  with  the  country  traders. 
Mod  of  the  llreets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  are  guarded 
at  night  by  about  200  watchmen.  For  the  regulation  of 
parochial  affairs,  MancheHer  is  divided  into  fourteen  dif- 
triCls.  It  gives  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Mon- 
tague, fome  of  whom  have  been  diftinguifhed  characters. 
In  the  paths  of  literary  fame,  however,  it  can  claim 
little  diltinCtion  ; but  Byrom  and  Falkner  may  be  properly 
ranked  with  what  Fuller  calls  “ the  worthies  of  the 
place.” 

The  environs  of  this  town  abound  with  old  manfions, 
refpeCtable  villas,  and  a number  of  modern  feats.  Ancoats- 
hall,  the  manorial  manfion-houfe,  is  a venerable  building, 
the  parts  of  which  are  difpofed  in  a moll  curious  and  gro- 
tefque  manner.  Hulme-hall,  or  Holme,  is  an  edifice  of  a 
fimilar  kind,  exhibiting  a remarkable  fpecimen  of  ancient 
dotneftic  architecture.  It  (lands  on  the  edge  of  a fhelving 
bank  of  the  Irwell,  and  exteriorly  ofFers  to  the  view  a moll 
romantic  and  piCturefque  objeCt.  Heaton-houfe,  the  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Wilton,  lies  about  four  miles  to  the  nortli-eall 
of  the  town.  The  houfe,  a handfome  modern  ItruCture  of 
Hone,  Hands  on  a commanding  lituation,  in  the  midH  of 
a very  noble  park,  finely  decorated  with  venerable  trees  and 
numerous  thriving  plantations.  The  other  principal  feats 
are  Trafford-houfe,  Alkington,  and  Smedley-hall  ; near 
which  laH  is  Broughton-hall,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Stanleys,  earls  of  Derby.  Every  part  of  the  furrounding 
country  difplays  the  highell  Hate  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  in  times  of  profperity  prefeuts  one  vail  feene  of 
enterprize  and  induHry.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ix.  Aikin’s  Hiltory  of  MancheHer,  and  its  Environs, 
410.  by  J.  Alton.  The  MancheHer' Guide,  12m  1804. 
Whitaker’s  Hiilory  of  Mancheller,  2 vol?.  4to.  1771. 

Manchester,  a poll  and  fifhing  town  of  America, 
on  the  fea-coall  between  Cape  Anne  and  Beverly,  in  the 
county  of  Eflex  and  Hate  of  Mafiachufetts.  This  townlhip 
was  incorporated  in  1647  and  contains  1082  inhabitants.— 
Alfo,  a poll-town  of  Vermont,  in  Bennington  county,  on 
Battcnkill ; 22  miles  N.E.  of  Bennington  and  39  N.E.  of 
Albany  in  New  York  ; the  townlhip  containing  1397  inha- 
bitants. - Alfo,  a townlhip  in  York  county,  Pennfylvania, 
including  1175'  inhabitants.  Well  Mancheller,  in  the  fame 
county,  contains  794  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a fmall  poH-town 
of  Virginia,  on  the  S.  fide  of  James  river,  oppofite  to  Rich- 
mond, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Nova  Scotia,  10  leagues  N.\V.  of  Cape  Canfo, 
which  in  1783  contained  250  families. 

Manchester  Houfe , a factory  'belonging  to  the  Hudfon 
Bay  Company,  too  miles  W.  of  Hudfon’s  houfe  and  75 
S.E.  of  Buckingham  houfe ; fituated  on  the  S.W.  fide  of 
Salkalhawan  river,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  North  America. 
N.  lat.  530  14'  18".  W.  long  1090  20'. — Alfo,  a poll- 
town  in  Adam’s  coun- y,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
about  10  miles  above  Maffielburgh ; incorporated  in  Janu- 
ary 1802. 

MANCHICOURT,  Pierre,  in  Biography,  a native 
of  Be  hune,  in  Artois,  and  director  *f  the  mufic  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Dornick,  who  flourifhed  in  the  middle  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  whofe  name  frequently  appears  among 
the  compofers  of  moteti  and  fongs,  in  four  and  five  parts, 
Voe.  XXII. 


does  not  reward  lovers  of  mufic  of  this  period  for  the 
trouble  of  fcoring  his  productions  fo  much  as  many  of  his 
contemporaries  ; and,  indeed,  in  three  or  four  of  them  that 
we  have  examined,  he  feems  not  only  a dry  but  a clumfy 
contrapuntill. 

MANCHINEAL  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a bay  on 
the  E.  coall  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  i85  4'.  W.  long.  75^ 
58'. 

Manchineal,  in  Botany.  See  Hippomane. 

Dr.  Peyflonnel.  in  his  obfervations  on  the  fruit  of  this 
tree,  informs  us  that  the  favages  ufe  the  juice  of  it  to  poifon 
their  arms,  the  wounds  of  which  are  thereby  rendered  mor- 
tal ; that  the  rain  which  wafhes  off  the  leaves,  and  falls  on 
the  human  body,  caufes  blifiers  to  rife  like  boiling  oil,  and 
that  even  the  (hade  of  the  tree  is  fatal  to  thofe  who  fit  under 
it.  However,  timely  application  by  purges  and  emetics 
have  prevented  their  ill  effeCts.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  art.  107. 
p.  772. 

MANCHULL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoofian. 
in  the  circar  of  Joodpour;  19  miles  S.  of  Joodpour. 

MANCIAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Condom.  N.  lat.  42°  29'. 
E.  long.  o°  7'. 

MANCINELLA,  in  Botany.  See  Hippomane. 

MANCINI,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  compofed  an 
oratorio  which  acquired  him  great  reputation,  intitled 
“ L’Amor  divino  trionfante  nella  morte  di  CriCto and 
hymns  for  the  Florentine  brotherhood  of  the  Pieta,  during 
Lent,  which  were  publilhed  at  Rome  in  1700.  Mancini 
was  a Neapolitan,  and,  feemingly,  the  firH  opera  compofer 
of  eminence  i:i  that  country  during  the  lall  century.  Be- 
tween the  years  1700  and  1731,  he  produced  feveral  operas 
and  intermezzi  that  were  much  efieemed  by  the  firll  pro- 
felfors  of  bis  time,  particularly  IlafTe  and  Geminiani,  who 
always  fpoke  of  him  as  a very  able  mailer.  The  celebrated 
opera  of  Iclafpe fJde,  or  Hydafpes,  brought  on  our  ltage 
in  17 1 1 by  Nicolini,  was  fet  by  Francefco  Mancini.  In  this 
opera  it  was,  that  Nicolini’s  battle  with  the  lion  gave  birth 
to  Addifon’s  humorous  papers  on  the  fobjeCt,  in  the  firH 
volume  of  the  Spectator. 

Mancini,  Thomas,  fon  of  the  chapel-mafler  of  Gro- 
ningen, and  one  of  the  33  examiners  of  the  organ  ere&ed 
in  that  city  in  1396,  recorded  by  Werckmeifler,  in  his 
“ Org.  Gruning.  Rediv.”  See  Organ,  and  Werckmeis- 

TER. 

Mancini,  Giambatista,  maefiro  di  canto  della  corte 
Imperiale,  or  finging-maller  to  the  Imperial  court,  and 
Accademico  filannonico,  publilhed  in  1774,  at  Vienna,  a 
treatife  on  finging  in  4to.  intitled  “ Penfieri  e RiflefTioni  pra- 
tiche,”  or  practical  thoughts  and  reflexions  on  figurative 
fong  ; a work  of  merit,  fuperior  to  any  treatife  on  the 
fame  fubjeCl  that  has  appeared  fir.ee  the  time  of  Toft.  The 
author  was  a lcholar  of  the  famous  Bernacchi,  the  celebrated 
difciple  of  PiHocchi,  the  founder  of  the  Bologna  fchool  of 
finging,  and  mafler,  not  only  of  Mancini,  but  of  Ama- 
dori,  Guarducci  and  Raof,  the  celebrated  tenor,  all  re- 
nowned opera  fingers  of  the  firH  clafs  during  the  laH  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  I Id  article,  or  feCtion  of  this  book,  the  author 
gives  a lilt  and  character  of  all  the  moH  celebrated  opera 
fingers,  male  and  female,  from  the  time  of  PiHocchi  down 
to  Pacchiefatti  and  the  Gabriele. 

In  the  Illd  feCtion  he  deferibes  the  vocal  organ,  its  feve- 
ral parts,  phyfical  defetts,  and  qualities  neceflary  to  its 
perfection. 

IV.  Of  the  voce  di  petto,  voice  from  the  cheH  ; voce  di 
3 C tefa. 
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ttjld , or  falfet,  and  the  art  of  uniting  them,  that  is,  the 
natural  voice  that  comes  from  the  cheft,  and  the  feigned 
voice  that  is  merely  formed  in  the  throat,  and  the  uniting 
them  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  hearer  cannot  diftinguilh 
where  nature  ends  and  art  begins. 

V.  Of  intonation. 

VI.  Of  the  manner  of  opening  the  mouth,  and  emiffion  of 
voice  free  from  the  teeth,  nofe,  and  throat. 

VII.  Of  the  portamento,  and  manner  of  forming,  modu- 
lating, and  conducing  the  voice. 

VIII.  Of  the  union  of  different  regifters  of  voice,  of  the 
apoggiatura  and  concealment  of  defeats. 

IX.  Of  the  mejfa  dl  voce,  or  fwell,  and  defcription  of 
the  voice  of  Farinelli. 

X.  Of  the  (hake  and  beat.  The  author  calls  the  trill  or 
fhake  the  fupport,  ornament,  and  life  of  long ; “ Oh  trillo  ! 
foilegno,  decoro,  e vita  del  canto.’’  Defcribes  the  fhake 
alia  capro,  alia  cavallo,  or  that  refembles  the  goat’s  cough, 
or  the  neighing  of  a horfe. 

XI.  Of  the  cadence  or  clofe. 

XII.  Of  agility  of  voice  or  rapid  execution. 

XIII.  Of  the  knowledge  and  accomplifhments  neceffary 
to  appearing  on  the  ftage  as  a public  finger. 

XIV.  Of  recitative  and  adlion. 

XV.  Of  the  fobriety  and  regularity  of  conduct  necefTary 
to  a (Indent  in  finging. 

The  author  in  converfation  mentioned  to  us  at  Vienna,  what 
he  has  fince  inferted  in  his  book,  a curious  operation  performed 
at  Naples  by  fignior  Francifco  Piccillo,  an  eminent  furgeon, 
on  the  organ  of  voice,  by  cutting  the  glands  of  the  throat, 
when  fo  inflated  or  prominent  as  to  obftruft  the  free  paflage 
of  the  voice.  It  is  certain,  fays  fignior  Mancini,  that  the 
glands  of  the  throat  may  be  fafely  removed,  but  it  is  like- 
wife  equally  certain  that  the  defeft  (till  remains.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  at  Naples  on  three  feveral  perfons  in 
a molt  dextrous  manner,  with  two  cane-knives,  without 
however  meliorating  the  voice. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  ufeful  tradt,  who  had  him- 
felf  been  a capital  vocal  performer  on  the  opera  ftage,  and 
drew  his  rules  from  long  pradlice  and  experience,  died  at 
Vienna  about  1779.  A third  edition  of  the  “ Penfieri  e Re- 
flefiione,’’  and  Mancini’s  “ Treatife  on  Singing,”  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1778. 

MANCIPIUM,  or  Mancefs,  in  the  language  of  an- 
cient jurifprudence,  was  a name  ufed  to  diftinguilh  thoie 
fpoik  that  were  taken  with  the  hand  ; and  whenever  they 
were  fold  or  emancipated,  the  purchafer  required  fome  affur- 
ance  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  not 
of  a fellow-citizen. 

MANCIPLE,  Manceps,  in  Old  Authors , denotes  a ca- 
terer. There  was  anciently  an  officer  in  the  Temple  called 
by  this  name,  who  is  now  called  the  fteward  ; and  both  name 
and  office  are  Hill  retained  in  the  colleges  in  both  univer- 
fities. 

MANCO  Capac,  in  Biography,  legiflator  and  firll  Inca 
among  the  Peruvians,  was  the  twelfth  in  afccnt  from  the 
Inca  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  Spanifh  invafion  of 
Peru  in  1532,  which  interval  was  computed  by  the  natives 
at  about  400  years.  According  to  their  tradition  this  per- 
fonage,  with  his  wife  and  fifter  Mama  Ocollo,  otherwife 
called  Caya  Mama,  both  of  majeftic  form  and  clothed  in 
decent  garments,  appeared  in  an  ifland  of  the  lake  Titicaca, 
and  declared  themfelves  to  be  children  of  the  fun,  fent  to 
civilize  and  inftrudt  the  favage  people  who  then  inhabited 
that  country.  Manco  accordingly  inftrudted  the  men  in 
agriculture  and  other  ufeful  arts,  while  his  wife  taught  the 
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women  to  fpin  and  weave.  After  this,  Manco  began  to 
form  them  into  a regular  fociety,  and  to  give  them  a fyftem 
of  laws  and  policy.  Manco  Capac,  toward  the  clofe  of  a 
long  and  profperous  reign,  aflembled  his  numerous  family 
and  principal  fubjedls  in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  and  after  a fuit- 
able  exhortation  he  expired  in  their  fight.  His  memory  wa* 
held  in  the  utmoil  veneration  by  his  own  people,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  rely  upon  the  tradition  annexed  to  his  name,  he 
feems  juftly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  benefa&ors  of  man- 
kind. If  what  is  fupernatural  be  rejected  from  this  tradi- 
tion, it  will  appear  that  fome  ftranger  from  a civilized  land 
arrived  in  Peru,  and,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  religion,  ob- 
tained an  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  which 
enabled  him  to  form  a regular  government,  and  place  him- 
felf  at  its  head.  Abfolute  power  in  the  monarch  was  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  this  fandlity  of  chara&er,  and  the 
government  took  the  form  of  a theocracy.  Its  civil  infti- 
tutions  were  directed  to  the  prefervation  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity ; its  religious  rites  were  for  the  moft  part  innocent 
and  humane  ; and  gentlenefs  and  fubmiffion  diftinguifned  the 
Peruvians  among  the  nations  of  South  America.  Robert- 
fon’s  Hift.  of  America. 

MANCORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Truxillo,  on  the  road  from  Guayaquil  to  Trux- 
illo,  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 70  miles  N.  of  Payta. 

MANCORON,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs 
what  they  call  a fort  of  honey,  which  feems  to  have  been 
evidently  our  modern  fugar.  They  fay  that  it  was  a fort  of 
dry  honey  found  concreted  in  canes  or  reeds,  and  was  of 
the  confidence  of  fait,  and  that  it  was  found  in  India  and 
Arabia  Felix,  and  that  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  broke 
under  the  teeth  like  fait. 

MANCUNIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Bri- 
tain mentioned  in  the  10th  Iter  or  rout  of  Antonine’s  Itine- 
rary, and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Manchejllr ; which 
fee. 

MANCUS,  formed  of  manu  cufus,  in  Antiquity,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  z\  folidi,  or  thirty 
pence ; and  in  weight  to  fifty-five  troy  grains.  The  firft 
account  of  this  coin  that  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  our  coun- 
try, is  about  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century,  in  an  embafly 
of  Cenwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  to  Leo  III.  requefting  the 
reftoration  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury ; 
this  embafly  was  enforced  by  a prefent  of  120  mancufes. 
Ethelwolf  alfo  fent  yearly  to  Rome  300  mancufes  : and 
thefe  coins  are  faid  to  have  continued,  in  fome  form  or  other, 
till  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  Saxon  government.  The 
heriots  of  the  nobility  are  chiefly  eft imated  by  this  ftandard 
in  Canute’s  laws.  It  came  originally  from  Italy,  where  it 
was  called  ducat : and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  drachma  or  miliarenfis,  current  in  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  280,  &c.  See  Mahk. 

MANDA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
lacca, near  the  coaft  of  Sumatra,  about  35  miles  in  circum- 
ference. N.  lat.  o3  28'.  E.  long.  103  2', 

MANDACH,  a village  in  the  diftridt  of  Wildcnftein, 
in  the  Swifs  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  left  banks  of  the  river 
Aar.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is  famous  for  the 
variety  of  pctrifadlions  with  which  it  abounds.  The  fields 
in  its  vicinity  furnifh  numerous  fragments  of  immenfe  cornua 
ammonis,  moft  of  them  feveral  feet  in  diameter,  likewife 
large  quantities  of  petrified  corallpids,  fuch  as  millepora?, 
porpytae,  trochitse,  terebratulitx.  Not  far  from  Mandach, 
at  Holwyl,  elephants’  tufles  have  been  found,  together  with 
various  fpecies  of  cochlitae,  buccinitae,  turbinitae,  oftracitae, 
echinitte,  &c.  Still  more  of  thefe  foffil  remains  occur  at 
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Deutfch/Beuren,  among  which  is  a vaft  ftratum  of  gryphitse, 
the  prototypes  of  which  do  no  longer  exift  ; and,  in  a bed 
of  fand,  a thin  ftratum  of  the  fhell  called  concha  hypoce- 
phaloides  in  its  recent  ftate,  and  hitherto  not  obferved  in 
any  other  place.  Near  Elfingen  a ftratum  of  fmall  cochlitae 
is  feen,  perfectly  unmixed  with  other  fubftances.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Veltheim  we  find  belemnites,  ammonites, 
tellinitae,  & c.  in  great  profufion ; and  at  Caftelen  and  Schen- 
kenberg,  oolites,  ollracitae,  chamitae,  &c. 

All  thefe  petrifactions  in  the  diftrift  of  Wildenftein  are 
depofited  in  the  fand-ftone  formation,  which  overlays  ftrata 
of  lime-ftone. 

MANDADO,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
near  the  N. 'coaft  of  Celebes.  N.  lat.  i°  iS'.  E.  long. 
1240  21'. 

MANDAL,  a fea-port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chriftianfand,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame 
name;  19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chriftianfand.  N.  lat.  5s3  2'. 
E.  long.  7°  42'. 

MANDALIG  Islands,  three  or  four  fmall  iflands 
near  the  N.  coaft  of  Java.  S.  lat.  6°  27'.  E.  long.  no° 

56' 

MANDAMUS,  in  Law,  a writ  iffuing  out  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  fent  by  the  king,  and  direfted  to 
any  perfon,  corporation,  or  inferior  court  of  judicature 
within  the  king’s  dominions ; requiring  them  to  do  fome 
particular  thing  therein  fpecified,  which  pertains  to  their 
office  and  duty,  and  which  the  court  of  king’s  bench  has 
previoufly  determined,  or,  at  leaft,  fuppofe3  to  be  confo- 
nant  to  right  and  juftice.  This  is  a high  prerogative  writ, 
of  a mod  extenfive  remedial  nature ; and  may  be  iffued  in 
fome  cafes,  where  the  injured  party  has  alfo  a more  tedious 
method  of  redrefs,  as  in  the  cafe  of  admiflion,  or  reftitu- 
tion  to  an  office:  but  it  ilTues  in  all  cafes  where  the  party 
hath  a right  to  have  any  thing  done,  and  hath  no  other  fpe- 
cific  means  of  compelling  its  performance.  A mandamus, 
therefore,  lies  to  compel  the  admiffion  or  reftoration  of 
the  party  applying,  to  any  office  or  franchife  of  a public 
nature,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal : to  academical  de- 
grees ; to  the  ufe  of  a meeting-houfe,  & c.  It  lies  for  the 
produ&ion,  infpedlion,  or  delivery  of  public  books  and 
papers ; for  the  furrender  of  the  regalia  of  a corporation  ; 
to  oblige  bodies  corporate  to  affix  their  common  feal ; and 
to  compel  the  holding  of  a court,  &c.  The  writ  of  man- 
damus is  made  by  ftatute  (9  Ann.  cap.  20.)  a moft  full 
and  effeftual  remedy  for  the  refufal  of  admiffion,  where  a 
perfon  is  entitled  to  an  office  or  place  in  any  corporation, 
and  alfo  for  wrongful  removal,  when  a perfon  is  legally  pof- 
feffed.  It  may  alfo  be  iffued  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute, 
(11  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.)  in  cafe  within  the  regular  time  no  elec- 
tion {hall  be  made  of  the  mayor  or  other  chief  officer  of 
any  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate,  or  (being  made)  it 
(hall  afterwards  become  void ; to  require  the  eleftors  to  pro- 
ceed to  eleftion,  and  proper  courts  to  be  held,  for  admit- 
ting and  fwearing  in  the  magiftrates  fo  refpedtively  chofen. 
This  writ  iffues  to  the  judges  of  any  inferior  court,  com- 
manding them  to  do  juftice  according  to  the  powers  of  their 
office,  whenever  the  fame  is  delayed.  For  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar bufinef6  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  to  fuperintend 
all  other  inferior  tribunals,  and  therein  to  inforce  the  due 
cxercife  of  thofe  judicial  or  minifterial  powers,  with  which 
the  crown  or  legiflature  has  inverted  them ; and  this,  not 
only  by  reftraining  their  cxceffes,  but  by  quickening  their 
negligence,  and  obviating  their  denial  of  juftice.  A man- 
damus may,  therefore,  be  had  to  the  courts  of  the  city  of 
London,  to  enter  up  judgment  (Raym.  214. ) ; to  the  fpi- 
ritual courts  to  grant  an  adminiftration,  to  fwear  a church- 


warden and  the  like.  This  writ  is  founded  on  a fuggeftion, 
by  the  oath  of  the  party  injured,  of  his  own  right,  and  the 
denial  of  juftice  below:  whereupon,  in  order  more  fully  to 
fatisfy  the  court  that  there  is  a probable  ground  for  fuch  in- 
terpofition,  a rule  is  made  (except  in  fome  general  cafes, 
where  the  probable  ground  is  manifeft),  dire&ing  the  party 
complained  of  to  (hew  caufe  why  a writ  of  mandamus 
fnould  not  iffue ; and  if  he  {hews  no  Efficient  caufe,  the 
writ  itfelf  is  iffued,  at  firft  in  the  alternative,  to  do  thus,  er 
fignify  fome  reafon  to  the  contrary ; to  which  a return  or 
anfwer  mull  be  made,  at  a certain  day.  And  if  the  inferior 
judge,  or  other  perfon  to  whom  the  Writ  is  direfted,  re- 
turns or  fignifies  an  inefficient  reafon,  then  there  iffues  in 
the  fecond  place  a peremptory  mandamus,  to  do  the  thing 
abfolutely  ; to  which  no  other  return  will  be  admitted,  but 
a certificate  of  perfect  obedience  and  due  execution  of  the 
writ.  If  the  inferior  judge  or  other  perfon  makes  no  return, 
or  fails  in  his  refpeft  and  obedience,  he  is  puniftiable  for  his 
contempt  by  attachment.  But  if  he,  at  the  firft,  returns 
a fufficient  caufe,  although  it  ftiould  be  falfe  in  fad!,  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  will  not  try  the  truth  of  the  fadt 
upon  affidavits  ; but  will  for  the  prefent  believe  him,  and 
proceed  no  farther  on  the  mandamus.  But  then  the  party 
injured  may  have  an  aftion  againft  him  for  his  falfe  return, 
and  (if  found  falfe  by  the  jury)  (hall  recover  damages  equiva- 
lent to  the  injury  fuftained  ; together  with  a peremptory 
mandamus  to  the  defendant  to  do  his  duty.  Blackft.  Corn- 
book  iii. 

Mandamus  was  alfo  a charge  to  the  ffieriff,  to  take  into 
the  king’s  hands  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  king’s 
widow,  who,  againft  her  oath  formerly  given,  married  with- 
out the  king’s  confent. 

MANDANS,  the  name  of  thofe  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
vicinity  of  the  Miffouri  in  Louifiana.  Thefe  Indians  are 
brave,  humane,  and  hofpitable  ; and  are,  upon  the  whole,  the 
moft  friendly  and  well-difpofed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
About  thirty  years  ago  they  lived  in  fix  villages,  about 
forty  miles  below  t&eir  prefent  villages,  on  both  fides  of  the 
Miffouri.  Repeated  vifitations  of  the  fmall-pox,  together 
with  frequent  attacks  of  the  Sioux,  have  reduced  them  to 
their  prefent  number.  They  claim  no  particular  tradl  of 
country.  They  live  in  fortified  villages,  hunt  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and  cultivate  corn,  beans,  fquafties,  and 
tobacco,  which  form  articles  of  traffic  with  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Affiniboins : they  alfo  barter  horfes  with  them 
for  arms,  ammunition,  axes,  kettles,  and  other  articles  of 
European  manufa&ure,  which  the  Affiniboins  obtain  from 
the  Britilh  eitablifhments  on  the  Affiniboin  river.  The  arti- 
cles which  they  thus  obtain  from  the  Affiniboins,  and  the 
Britiffi  traders  who  vifit  them,  they  again  exchange  for 
horfes  and  leather  tents  with  the  Crow  Indians,  Chyennes, 
Watapahatoes,  Kiawes,  Kanenavich,  Staftan,  and  Kataka, 
who  vifit  them  occafionally  for  the  purpofe  of  traffic.  Their 
trade  may  be  much  increafed.  Their  country  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Ricaras : and  their  population  is  increafing. 
Jefferfon. 

MANDAR,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes ; 125  miles 
N.  of  Macaffar. 

MANDARA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  branch  of 
the  Nile  ; 38  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

MANDAREE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Midnapour. 

MANDARIN,  a name  given  by  the  Portuguefe  to  the 
nobility  and  magiftracy  of  the  eaftern  countries,  efpecially 
to  thofe  of  China. 

The  word  mandarin  is  unknown  in  this  fenfe  among 
the  Chinefe,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  call  their  grandees  and 
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magiftratcs  quart,  or  quart  fu,  q.  d,  feivant  or  mitiifter  of  a 
prince. 

In  China  they  have  two  claffes  of  mandarins,  thofe  of 
letters  and  thofe  of  arms,  who  compofe  what  is  called  the 
nobility.  Thefe  mandarins  enjoy  a very  diflinguifhing  pri- 
vilege ; in  cafes  of  neceffity,  they  may  remonflrate  with  the 
emperor,  either  individually,  or  as  a body,  upon  any  adtion 
or  omiffion  on  his  part  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  empire.  Their  remonllrances  are  feldom  ill- 
received  by  the  fovercign  ; but  he  referves  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  paying  to  them  that  attention  which  he  thinks  they 
deferve.  Thel'e  mandarins  are  chofen  from  the  Literati 
(which  fee),  who  are  highly  honoured  in  China.  A man- 
darin of  arms,  however,  is  far  from  enjoying  the  fame  con- 
fideration  as  a mandarin  of  letters  ; and  hence  it  happens, 
that  there  is  little  emulation  among  the  higher  military 
ranks. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  mandarin  of  letters,  it  is 
peceffary  to  pafs  through  ieveral  other  gradations  : fucli  as 
that  of  bachelor  (Jle  or  tfai),  of  licentiate  ( kiu-gin ),  and  of 
dodlor  {tfmg-fsee) . Sometimes  by  favour  it  is  fufficient  to 
have  attained  to  the  two  firil  degrees;  but  even  thofe  on 
whom  the  third  is  conferred  obtain  at  firft  only  the  govern- 
ment of  a city  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  : and  the  manner 
of  ele&ion  is  as  follows  : when  feveral  places  happen  to  be- 
come vacant,  the  emperor  invites  to  court  a like  number  of 
literati,  whofe  names  are  inferibed  in  a lift.  The  names  of 
the  vacant  governments  are  put  into  a box,  which  is  raifed 
fo  high,  that  the  candidates  can  only  reach  it  with  their 
hands.  They  then  draw  in  their  turns,  and  each  is  appointed 
governor  of  that  city  of  which  he  has  diawn  the  name. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  mandarins  in  China.  The  firft 
is  that  of  “ Calao.”  Their  number  depends  upon  the  will 
of  the  prince.  Minifters  of  ftatc,  the  preiidents  of  the 
fupreme  courts,  and  all  the  fuperior  officers  of  the  militia, 
are  chofen  from  this  order,  the  chief  of  which  is  called 
“ Cheou-fiang.”  He  is  prefident  of  the  emperor’s  council, 
and  in  him  the  emperor  always  repofes  great  confidence. 
From  the  fecond  order  of  mandarins  are  feledled  the  viceroys 
and  preiidents  of  the  fupreme  councils  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces. Every  mandarin  of  this  rank  is  called  “ te-hiofe,” 
i.  e.  a man  of  acknowledged  ability.  The  title  of  “ tchong- 
chueo,”  or  fchool  of  mandarins,  is  given  to  thofe  of  the 
third  order.  One  of  their  principal  fundlions  is  that  of 
fecretary  to  the  emperor.  Certain  employments  are  alfo 
affigned  to  each  of  the  other  claffes.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
mandarins  of  the  fourth  order,  ftyled  “ y-tchuen-tao,”  when 
no  particular  government  is  entrulted  to  them,  or  when  they 
belong  to  no  fixed  tribunal,  to  keep  in  repair  the  harbours, 
royal  lodging-houfes,  and  banks,  of  which  the  emperor  is 
proprietor,  in  their  diftridt.  The  fifth  order  (“  ping-pi-tao”) 
have  the  inlpedlion  of  the  troops.  The  fixth  (“  tun-tien- 
pao”)  have  the  care  of  the  highways.  The  feventh,  or 
4<  ho-tao,”  have  the  fuperintendance  of  the  rivers  ; and  the 
eighth,  called  “ hai-tao,”  that  of  the  fea-coafts.  In  a word, 
the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  Chinefe  empire  is  entrulled 
to  the  mandarins  of  letters.  From  among  them  are  chofen 
the  governors  of  provinces,  the  governors  of  cities  of  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  clals,  and  the  preiidents  and  members 
of  all  the  tribunals.  H nours  are  lavifhed  upon  them,  and 
every  privilege  and  mark  of  diitindlion  feem  to  be  referved 
for  them  alone.  The  homage  which  the  people  pay  to 
every  mandarin  in  office  is  almoft  equal  to  that  which  is  paid 
to  the  emperor  himfelf.  Among  the  Chinefe  it  is  a received 
opinion,  that  their  monarch  is  the  father  of  the  whole  empire  ; 
that  the  governor  of  a province  is  the  father  of  that  pro- 
vince ; and  that  the  mandarin,  who  is  governor  of  a city,  is 


alfo  the  father  of  that  city.  The  homage  which  the  man- 
darins of  letters  receive  is  not  diminifhed  by  their  great 
number.  They  amount  to  more  than  14,000  ; and  yet  the 
veneration  which  the  people  entertain  for  them  is  always  the 
fame. 

Public  honours  are  more  fparingly  bellowed  upon  the 
mandarins  of  arms.  They  are  never  indulged  with  the 
fmalleft  (hare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate ; and  yet,  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  this  rank,  it  is  neceffary,  as  well  as 
for  that  of  a mandarin  of  letters,  to  have  paffed  through  the 
three  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arms,  licentiate  in  arms,  and 
dodlor  of  arms.  Strength  of  body,  agility  in  performing 
the  different  military  exercifes,  and  a readinefs  in  compre- 
hending and  executing  orders,  are  all  I he  previous  qualifi- 
cations required  in  mandarins  of  arms  ; and  in  thefe  confift 
the  various  examinations  which  candidates  are  obliged  to 
undergo  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  that  rank.  Can- 
didates for  the  two  firft  degrees  are  always  examined  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  province.  The  mandarins  of  arms  have 
tribunals,  the  members  of  which  are  feleCted  from  among 
their  chiefs.  Among  thefe  they  reckon  princes,  dukes,  and 
counts,  all  which  dignities,  or  other  equivalent  to  them, 
are  found  in  China.  The  principal  of  thefe  tribunals  is 
fixed  at  Peking,  and  it  is  compofed  of  five  different  claffes, 
viz.  that  of  the  mandarins  of  the  rear-guard,  named  “ Heou- 
fou,”  that  of  the  mandarins  of  the  left  wing,  called  “ T£a- 
fou,”  that  of  the  mandarins  of  the  right  wing,  ftyled  “ Yeou- 
feou,”  that  compofed  of  the  mandarins  of  the  advanced  main- 
guard,  known  by  the  name  of  “ Tchong-fou,”  and  that 
confiding  of  the  mandarins  of  the  advanced  guard,  called 
“ Tfien-fou.”  Thefe  five  tribunals  are  fuberdinale  to  a 
fupreme  tribunal  of  war,  called  “ Iong-tclung-fou,”  which 
is  alfo  eftabiiftied  at  Peking.  The  prefident  of  this  tribunal 
is  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  empire,  whofe  authority  ex- 
tends over  all  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  army.  This- 
prefident  has  for  his  affeffor  a mandarin  of  letters,  who 
enjoys  the  title,  and  exercifes  the  fundlion  of  fuperintendant 
of  arms.  He  is  required  to  take  the  advice  of  two  infpedlors, 
who  are  named  by  the  emperor  ; and  when  thefe  four  per- 
fons  have  agreed  upon  any  meafure,  their  refolution  mull 
fvill  be  fubmitted  to  the  revifion  of  a fourth  fupreme  court, 
called  “ Ping-pou,”  which  is  entirely'  of  a civil  nature.  The 
chief  of  the  mandarins  of  arms  is  a general  by  birth ; his 
power  in  the  field  is  equivalent  to  that  of  our  commander- 
in-chief.  Under  him  there  is  a certain  number  of  mandarins, 
who  adt  as  lieutenant-generals  ; other  mandarins  difeharge 
the  duty  of  colonels,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  enfigns.  It 
is  computed  that  there  are  in  China  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  thoufand  mandarins  of  war  ; in  this  refpedl  they  are 
fuperior  to  the  mandarins  of  letters  ; but  the  importance  of 
the  latter  makes  them  to  be  confidered  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipal body  in  the  empire.  Thus,  literature  is  encouraged, 
but  military  ardour  is  checked.  The  weaknefs  of  the  man- 
darins of  arms  occafioned  the  conquell  of  China  by  the 
Tartars  ; and  they  have  made  no  alteration  fince  in  theie 
twro  branches  of  t lie  Chinefe  conllitution. 

The  viceroy  of  a-  province,  ditlinguidied  by  the  title  of 
“ Tfong-tou,”  is  always  a mandarin  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  his 
power  in  his  diftridt  is  almoft  unlimited.  He  never  quits  his 
palace  without  a guard  of  j 00  men.  He  is  the  receiver-gene- 
ral of  all  the  taxes  colledled  in  his  province,  and  by  him  they 
are  tranfmitted  to  the  capital.  All  law-fuits  are  brought  to 
his  tribunal,  and  he  has  the  power  of  condemning  criminals  to 
death  ; fubjedt,  however,  in  the  cxcrcife  of  it,  to  the  appro- 
bation or  confirmation  of  the  emperor.  The  viceroy,  every 
three  years,  tranfmits  to  court  an  account  of  the  condudl  of 
fubordinate  mandarins ; and  fuch  is  his  influence,  that  they 
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arc  accordingly  continued  in  office  or  aifgraced.  The  con- 
duct of  the  viceroy  himfelf  is  watched  by  inl’pedlors,  whofe 
authority  is  formidable  to  him  ; and  more  efpecially  to  in- 
ferior mandarins,  whom  he  has  power  to  deprive  of  their 
employments  for  milbehaviour.  In  order  to  prevent  par- 
tiality among  the  mandarins,  relations  in  the  fourth  degtee 
cannot  have  a feat  at  the  fame  time  in  any  of  the  provincial 
tribunals.  Sick  or  fuperannuated  mandarins  are  liberally 
provided  for  by  government.  All  mandarins,  whether  Tar- 
tars or  Chinefe,  of  arms  or  of  letters,  are  obliged,  every 
three  years,  to  give  in  writing  an  exadl  account  of  the  faults 
they  have  committed  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  their  office  ; 
and  this  kind  of  confeffion  is  examined  at  court,  if  the  man- 
darin belong  to  any  of  the  four  firft  clafles  : but  if  it  be 
made  by  any  mandarins  of  the  lower  clafles,  it  mull  be  laid 
before  the  provincial  tribunal  of  the  governor.  Informations, 
as  the  rcfult  of  private  inquiry,  are  addrefled  to  the  tribunal 
of  mandarins,  and  there  carefully  examined  : and  diftributive 
j u 11  ice  is  exercifed  accordingly.  Every  mandarin  who  has 
difcharged  his  duty  with  ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  is  re- 
warded ; but  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  oppreffion  and  mal- 
pradfices,  he  is  not  only  difmified,  but  impeached,  and  tried 
before  the  tribunal  of  crimes. 

Since  the  time  that  the  Tartars  have  rendered  themfelves 
mailers  of  China,  mod  of  the  tribunals,  or  courts  of  jultice, 
&c.  in  Head  of  one  mandarin  for  a prefident,  have  two,  the 
one  a Tartar,  and  the  other  a Chinele. 

The  mandarinate  is  not  hereditary.  Duhalde.  Grofier. 

Mandarin  is  alfo  a name  which  the  Chinefe  give  to  the 
learned  language  of  the  country 

Bciides  the  proper  and  peculiar  language  of  eacli  nation 
and  province,  they  have  one  common  to  all  the  learned  men 
in  the  empire.  This  they  call  the  mandarin  tongue,  or  the 
language  of  the  court.  Their  public  officers,  as  notaries, 
lawyers,  judges,  and  chief  magillrates,  write  and  fpeak  the 
mandarin. 

MANDATA,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  S.W.  coaft 
of  Sumatra  ; 45  miles  S.E.  of  Indrapour. 

MANDATARY,  ManIdatakius,  he  to  whom  a cora- 
mar.d  or  charge  is  given  : and  he  that  comes  to  a benefice  by 
a mandamus  is  called  by  this  name. 

MANDATE,  Mandatum,  in  the  Canon  Law,  denotes 
a refeript  of  the  pope,  by  which  he  commands  fome  ordi- 
nary, collator,  or  prefenter,  to  put  the  perfon  there  no- 
minated in  pofleffion  of  the  firft  benefice  vacant  in  his  colla- 
tion. 

An  apoflolical  mandate  for  the  provifion  of  benefices,  is 
a monitorial  and  comminatory  letter  from  the  pope  to  a bifhop, 
by  which  he  is  enjoined  to  provide  a fubfiflence  for  thofe  who 
have  been  ordained  by  him,  or  his  predeccffors,  from  the 
tonfure  to  facred  orders  inclufivcly  ; and  to  allow  them  their 
fubfillence  til!  they  be  provided  with  a benefice.  This  prac- 
tice was  oceafioned  by  the  bifhops  formerly  laying  hands  on 
great  numbers,  and  afterwards  abandoning  them  to  mifery 
and  want. 

At  firft  the  popes  only  gave  monitory  mandates,  which 
were  no  more  than  fimple  prayers  and  requelts,  that  did  not 
hind  the  ordinary  ; afterwards  they  gave  preceptory  man- 
dates, which  did  not  annul  the  provilions  of  the  ordinary  ; 
at  la  ft  they  fet  up  executory  mandates,  by  which  the  provi- 
fions  made  by  the  ordinary,  in  prejudice  of  the  mandate, 
were  declared  null ; and  the  executor  of  the  mandate,  in  de- 
fault of  the  ordinary,  conferred  the  benefice  on  the  manda- 
tory : but  the  pope’s  power  in  iffuing  thefe  mandates  is  now 
very  much  rellrained,  and  almofl  totally  annulled. 

MANDATES,  Royal,  to  judges  for  interfering  in  private 
caufes,  conftituted  a branch  of  the  royal  ^prerogative,  which 


was  given  up  by  our  Englilb  Juftinian,  Edward  I.  ; and  alfo 
by  2 Edw.  III.  c.  8,  and  11  Ric.  II.  c.  10,  it  is  enadled, 
that  no  commands  or  letters  fhall  be  fent  under  the  great 
feal,  or  the  little  feal,  the  fignet,  or  privy  feal,  in  difturbance 
of  the  law  ; or  to  difturb  or  delay  common  right ; and, 
though  fuch  commandments  fliould  come,  the  judges  fhall 
not  ceafe  to  do  right ; which  is  alfo  made  a part  of  their  oath 
by  ftatute  18  Edw.  III.  ft.  4 ; and  by  1 W.  & M.  ft.  2. 
c.  2,  it  is  declared,  that  the  pretended  power  of  fufpending, 
or  difpenfing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal 
authority,  without  confent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

MANDATTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Candeifh  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Indore. 

MANDAVEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 25 
miles  E.  of  Surat. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bag- 
lana  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Baffeen. 

MANDAWEE,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo.  S.  lat.  3°  20'.  E.  long.  1130  30J. 

Mandawee  1 /lands , a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eafl 
Indian  fea,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Borneo.  S.  Iat.  30  20'.  E. 
long.  1 1 30  30'. 

MANDAYA,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  20  33'.  E.  long.  1190  9'. 

MANDE',  St.,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel, 
near  the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  48°  51'.  W.  long.  59'.' 

MANDEGELE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  near 
the  E.  coaft;  8S  miles  E. S.E.  of  Candy. 

MANDELGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Meywar ; 14  miles  N.  of  Cheetore. 

MANDELLI,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 1 go  miles  E.  of 
Gondar. 

MANDELSLO,  John-Albert,  in  Biography,  a native 
of  Mecklenburg,  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  ac- 
companied, as  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  the  embafladors 
whom  that  duke  fent  to  Mufcovy  and  Perfia  in  1636.  From, 
the  court  of  Perfia,  he  went  to  Ormuz,  and  embarked  for 
the  Indies.  On  his  return  he  drew  up  a “ Journal  of  his 
Voyages,”  which  is  printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Travels  of  Olearius,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  embafly,  and 
is  held  in  much  elleem.  Moreri. 

M -\NDELSTEIN,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Trap. 

MANDERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa;  120 
miles  N.E.  of  Sennaar.  N.  lat.  140  45'.  E.  long.  350  10'. 

MANDE RSCHEID,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Prum  ; 2 1 miles  N.N.E.  of  Treves.  The  place  contains 
323,  and  the  canton  2595  inhabitants,  in  24  communes. 

MANDERY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad 
10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ranapour. 

MANDEVILLE,  Sir  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
early  traveller,  was  born  at  St.  Albans  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
feffion  of  phyfic,  which  he  probably  pradlifed,  but  an  ardent 
defire  of  vifiting  foreign  countries  induced  him,  in  1332,  to 
fet  out  upon  a courfc  of  travels,  in  which  he  fpent  more- 
than  thirty  years.  During  this  period  he  extended  his  pere- 
grinations through  the  greateft  part  of  Alia,  Egypt,  and 
Lybia,  making  himfelf  mafter  of  many  languages,  and  col- 
ledled  a great  mafs  of  information,  which  he  committed  to 
writing  in  Latin,  Englilb,  and  French.  He  died  at  Liege 
in  the  year  1372.  The  only  genuine  edition  or  tus  travels 
is  thus  entitled,  “ The  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  fir  John 
Mandeville,  knight it  was  printed  from  the  original  MS. 
in  the  Cottonian  library,  1727.  The  charadter  of  fir  John, 
for  veracity,  has  been  very  differently  regarded  by  different 
and  competent  judges  ; his  narratives  were  highly  efteemed. 
in  his  own  age,  and  they  rendered  him  celebrated  throughout 
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Europe.  By  fome  of  his  remarks  it  fhould  feem  that  he  had 
a general  acquaintance  with  the  fcience  of  the  period  in  which 
he  flourifhed. 

MANDEWAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar  ; 7,2  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arrah. 

MANDIBLE,  the  Jaw,  in  Anatomy.  See  Maxilla 
and  Cranium. 

MAND1BUL ARES,  or  Manducatorii  Mufculi. 
See  Masseter  and  Deglutition. 

MANDIL,  or  Mandril,  the  name  of  a kind  of  cap  or 
turban  worn  by  the  Perfians. 

The  mandil  is  formed  by  firft  wrapping  round  the  head  a 
piece  of  fine  white  linen  five  or  fix  ells  long  ; over  this  they 
wrap,  in  the  fame  manner,  a piece  of  filk  of  the  fame  length, 
and  often  times  of  great  value.  To  make  the  mandil  gen- 
teel, care  mull  be  taken,  that,  in  wrapping  the  filk,  it  be  fo 
managed,  as  that  the  feveral  colours  found  in  the  feveral 
fold^make  a kind  of  waves,  fome  what  like  what  we  fee  on 
marbled  paper. 

The  drefs  is  extremely  majeftic,  but  at  the  fame  time  very 
heavy  : it  ferves  either  as  a (belter  to  the  head  from  cold,  or 
as  a fcreen  from  the  excefiive  heat  of  the  fun  ; it  is  faid,  that 
a blow  of  a cutlafs  will  not  penetrate  it.  In  rainy  weather 
they  cover  it  with  a kind  of  cafe  or  hood,  made  of  red  cloth. 

The  mode  of  the  mandril  has  been  for  fome  time  altered  : 
during  the  time  of  Schah-Abbas  II.  it  was  round  at  top  ; 
in  the  time  of  Schah-Soliman,  they  brought  one  end  of  the 
Itlk  out  of  the  middle  of  the  mandril  over  the  head  ; and, 
laftly,  in  the  reign  of  Schah-HulTein,  the  end  of  the  filk,  in 
lieu  of  its  being  gathered  as  before,  was  plaited  in  manner 
of  a rofe  ; and  this  the  Perfians  account  extremely  graceful, 
and  ufe  it  to  this  day. 

MANDING,  or  Mandinga,  in  Geography,  a coun- 
try of  Africa,  fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Joliba  or 
Niger,  towards  its  fources,  and  fupplying  thofe  dreams  or 
rivers,  called  Bafing  and  Kokoro,  that  form  the  Senegal. 
This  country  comprehends  a confiderable  tradl  from  between 
ii°  and  130  N.  lat.  and  between  about  and  70  W.  long. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  thofe  of  other  diftridls 
in  the  wellern  part  of  Africa,  who  have  probably  migrated 
from  hence,  are  called  Mandingoes,  and  their  language  has  a 
confiderable  extent.  The  government  of  this  country  is 
faid  to  be  republican,  though  that  of  the  other  African 
dates  is,  in  general,  monarchical.  In  their  complexions 
and  perfons,  the  Mandingoes  are  eafily  difttnguilhed  from 
thofe  Africans  who  are  born  nearer  to  the  equator  ; and 
yet  they  confift  of  very  diftinft  tribes,  fome  of  which  are 
remarkably  tall  and  black  ; and  there  is  one  tribe  among 
them  (called  alfo  the  Phulies)  that  feemed  to  Mr.  Edwards 
to  conftitute  the  link  between  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  pro- 
perly fo  called.  They  are  of  a lels  glolfy  black  than  the 
Gold  Coalt  negroes  ; and  their  hair,  though  bulhy  and 
crifped,  is  not  woolly,  but  foft  and  filky  to  the  touch. 
Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in  common,  the  thick  lips  and 
flat  nofes  of  the  more  fouthern  natives ; and  they  are,  in  a 
great  degree,  exempt  from  that  ftrong  and  fetid  odour  which 
exhales  from  the  Ilcin  of  mod  of  the  latter  ; but  in  general 
they  are  not  well  adapted  for  hard  labour.  After  all,  they 
difFer  lefs  in  their  perfons,  than  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind, 
from  the  natives  of  the  Go’d  Coaft  ; who  may  be  faid  to  con- 
ftitute  the  genuine  and  original  unmixed  negro,  both  in  per- 
fon  and  charadter.  See  Koromantyn  Negroes. 

The  Mandingoes,  in  general,  are  of  a mild,  fociable,  and 
obliging  difpofition  ; the  men  are  commonly  above  the  mid- 
dle fize  ; and  the  women  are  fprightly,  good-humoured,  and 
agreeable.  The  drefs  of  both  fexes  confide  of  cotton  cloth, 
of  their  own  manufadlure  j that  of  the  men  is  a loofe  frock, 
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rot  unlike  a furplice,  with  drawers  which  reach  half-way 
down  the  leg,  and  they  wear  fandals  on  their  feet,  and  white 
cotton  caps  on  their  heads.  The  women’s  drefs  confills  of 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  each  of  which  is  about  fix  feet  long  and 
three  broad ; one  of  which  they  wrap  round  the  waift, 
which,  hanging  down  to  the  ancles,  lerves  for  a petticoat, 
and  the  other  is  thrown  negligently  over  the  bofom  and 
(houlders.  In  the  conilrudlion  of  their  houfes,  the  Man- 
dingoes, like  the  other  Africans,  in  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, content  themfelves  with  fmall  hovels.  A circular  mud- 
wall,  about  four  feet  high,  upon  which  is  placed  a conical 
roof  compofed  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  thatched  with 
grafs,  forms  their  common  dwelling  for  people  of  all  ranks. 
Their  houfliold  furniture  is  no  lefs  iimple  ; a hurdle  of  canes 
placed  upon  upright  flakes,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
upon  which  is  fpread  a mat,  or  bullock’s  hide,  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  a bed  ; a water  jar,  fome  earthen  pots  for  drefiing 
their  food,  a few  wooden  bowls  and  calabafnes,  and  one  or 
two  low  flools,  are  their  other  domeflic  articles.  As  every 
man  of  free  condition  has  a plurality  of  wives,  it  becomes 
neceffary,  for  the  prevention  of  difputes,  to  accommodate 
each  lady  with  a hut  to  herfelf ; and  all  the  huts  belonging 
to  the  fame  family  are  furrounded  by  a fence  conftrudled 
of  bamboo  canes,  fplit  and  formed  into  a fort  of  wicker 
work.  The  whole  inclofure  is  denominated  a “ firk,”  or 
“ furk.”  A number  of  thefe  inclofures,  feparated  by  nar- 
row paflages,  conftitute  what  is  called  a town  ; in  which  the 
houfes  are  placed  without  any  order,  except  that  the  door 
is  fituated  towards  the  fouth-weft,  in  order  to  admit  the  fea- 
breeze.  Their  religion  is,  as  we  may  conceive,  blended 
with  many  fuperftitious  opinions  and  practices.  Although 
they  admit  the  exiftence  of  a deity,  as  the  maker  and  pre- 
ferver  of  all  things,  they  confider  him  as  too  remote  and  too 
exalted  in  his  nature  to  regard  the  fupplications  of  wretched 
mortals,  or  to  alter  for  their  fake  any  of  his  purpofes  and 
decrees.  The  prayers  which  are  offered  up  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  are  performed  merely  in  conformity 
to  a cuftom  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their 
anceftors.  Subordinate  fpirits,  as  they  imagine,  are  en- 
trufted  by  the  almighty  with  the  fuperintendence  and  di- 
rection of  all  human  concerns  ; and  thefe  fpirits  are  much 
under  the  influence  of  certain  magical  ceremonies.  The 
rite  of  circumcifion  prevails  in  this  part  of  Africa  even  by 
thofe  negroes,  who  have  never  received  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet. The  Jaloffs  confine  it  to  the  males  ; but  the  Man- 
dingoes, both  Soninkees  and  Bulhreens,  extend  the  cere- 
mony to  both  fexes,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  before 
them  ; and  the  operation  is  performed  at  the  commencement 
of  puberty.  Mr.  Park,  in  his  “Travels,”  informs  us,  that 
the  negroes,  in  general,  did  not  feem  to  confider  this  painful 
rite  as  an  adlof  religious  duty,  and  as  fuch,  effential  to  their 
future  falvation  ; but  rather  as  an  operation  of  phyfical  ne- 
ccffity  ; without  w-hich  the  marriage  ftate  could  not,  in  their 
opinion,  be  prolific.  (See  CincuMCisiON.)  We  learn 
alfo  from  this  obferving  and  intelligent  traveller,  that  the 
negroes  of  this  part  of  Africa  firmly  believe  in  a life  beyond 
the  grave,  and  a ftate  of  retribution  after  death,  in  which 
good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  bad  men  puniflied.  He 
converfed  with  the  natives  of  all  deferiptions  on  this  im- 
portant fubjedl,  and  pronounces,  without  the  fmalleft  hefita- 
tion,  that  a convidtion  of  this  great  truth  among  the  negroes 
is  entire,  hereditary,  and  univerfal. 

Among  the  Mandingoes  there  are  few  or  ne  inftances  of 
longevity : at  40,  moft  of  them  become  grey-haired  and 
wrinkled ; and  few  furvive  the  age  of  50  or  60,  counting 
their  years  by  the  number  of  rainy  feafons,  one  of  which 
only  occurs  in  the  year.  Their  difeafes,  however,  are  few. 
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the  principal  being  the  dyfentery,  the  yaws,  the  elephan- 
tiafis,  and  a leprofy  of  the  word  kind.  The  Guinea  worm 
is  alfo  in  fome  places  very  common,  efpecially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  this  they  attribute  to 
bad  water;  to  which  they  likewife  afcribe  the  goitres,  or 
fwellings  of  the  neck,  which  are  very  common  in  fome  parts 
of  Bambarra. 

The  principal  of  their  mufical  inftruments  are  the  koonting, 
a fort  of  guitar  with  three  (Irings ; the  korro,  a large  harp 
with  eighteen  firings  ; the  fimbing,  a fmall  harp  with  feven 
firings;  the  balafon,  compofed  of  twenty  pieces  of  hard 
wood  of  different  lengths,  with  the  fhells  of  gourds  hung 
under  them,  for  increafing  the  found  ; the  tangtang,  a drum 
open  at  the  lower  end  ; and  the  tabala,  a large  drum  ufed 
for  caufing  an  alarm  through  the  country.  Befides  thefe, 
thev  make  ufe  of  fmall  flutes,  bow-ftrings,  elephants’  teeth, 
and  bells ; and  at  all  their  dances  and  concerts,  clapping  of 
hands  conftitutcs  a neceffary  part  of  the  chorus. 

The  beverage  of  the  pagan  Negroes  is  beer  and  mead,  in 
the  ufe  of  which  they  are  apt  to  indulge  to  excefs.  The 
Mahometan  converts  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  natives 
of  all  deferiptions  take  fnuff,  and  fmoke  tobacco  ; and  their 
pipes  are  made  of  wood,  with  an  earthen  bowl  of  curious 
workmanfhip.  But  in  the  interior  diftridls,  the  greateft  of 
all  luxuries  is  fait.  The  arts  of  weaving,  dyeing,  fewing, 
&c.  arc  univerfally  pradlifed  ; but  the  only  artills,  acknow- 
ledged as  fuch  by  the  Negroes,  are  the  manufacturers  of 
leather  and  iron.  They  tan  and  drefs  leather  very  expedi- 
tiotiflv,  by  firfl  fleeping  the  hide  in  a mixture  cf  wood- 
aflies  and  water,  until  it  parts  with  the  hair  ; and  after- 
wards tiling  the  pounded  leaves  of  a tree  called  goo,  as  an 
aflringent.  Moll  of  the  African  blackfmiths  are  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  fmelting  gold ; in  which  procefs  they 
ufe  an  alkaline  fait,  obtained  from  a ley  of  burnt  corn-ftalks, 
evaporated  to  drynefs.  They  likewife  draw  gold  into  wire, 
and  form  it  into  a variety  of  ornaments,  with  great  ingenuity 
and  tafle.  Gold  is  found  in  every  part  of  Mandingo,  in 
fmall  grains,  nearly  in  a pure  ftate,  from  the  fize  of  a pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a pea. 

The  Mandingoes,  mofl  of  whom  are  profelyted  to  Ma- 
kometanifm,  have  frequent  wars  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  tliofe  nations  regarded  by  them  as  enemies  of  their  faith. 
The  advantage  poffeffed  by  a few  of  thefe  people,  of  being 
able  to  read  and  write,  is  a circumftance  on  which  the  Man- 
dingo  Negroes  in  the  Well  Indies  pride  themfelves  greatly 
among  the  reft  of  the  Haves,  over  whom  they  confider  them- 
felves as  poffeffing  a decided  fuperiority  ; and  in  truth,  fays 
Mr.  B.  Edwards,  they  difplay  fuch  gentlenefs  of  difpofttion 
and  demeanour,  as  would  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  early  edu- 
cation and  difeipline,  were  it  not  that,  generally  fpeaking, 
they  are  more  prone  to  theft  than  any  of  the  African  tribes. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  propenflty,  among  other 
vices,  is  natural  to  a ftate  of  flavery,  which  degrades  and 
corrupts  the  human  mind  in  a deplorable  manner ; but  why 
the  Mandingoes  fliould  have  become  more  vicious  in  this 
refpedl  than  the  reft  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  in  the  fame 
condition  of  life,  is  a queftion  not  ealily  refolved.  Edwards's 
Hid.  of  the  Weft  Indies,  vol.  ii. 

MANDIOLY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  of  a 
femicircular  form,  about  120  miles  in  circumference,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  weft  coaft  of  Gilolo  by  the  llraits  of  Patientia, 
and  belonging  to  the  fultan  of  Bachian.  The  ifland  is 
centrally  traverfed  by  the  equator.'  E.  long.  1240. 

MANDOE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  German  ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Slefwick  ; 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ripen.  N. 
I at.  55  10'.  E.  long.  83  32'. 


MANDOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Spoleto. 

Mandola,  and  Mandora , Ital.  ; Tejludo  minor , Lat. ; 
Mandole , and  Mandoline,  Fr. ; a very  fmall  inllrument,  in 
form  of  a violin,  with  four  firings,  and  a fretted  neck, 
played  with  a quill  in  the  right  hand  inflead  of  a bow. 
About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a Neapolitan  here,  of  the 
name  of  Francefe,  who  played  admirably  on  this  diminutive 
tinkling  inllrument,  which  had  very  little  tone  or  variety  of 
expreftion  ; yet,  by  his  tafte,  fancy,  and  enthufiafm,  Fran- 
cefe entertained  lovers  and  nice  judges  of  mufic  during 
feveral  hours,  without  tiring  them  with  its  monotony,  or 
rather  total  want  of  tone. 

MANDORE,  a fmall  lute  or  guitar,  with  four  firings, 
tuned  fourths  and  fifths,  fometimes  thrummed  with  the 
finger,  and  fometimes  played  with  a quill,  like  the  man- 
doline. 

MANDRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufila,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutfk  ; 76  miles  N.E.  of  Kirenfk. 

MANDR AGORA,  in  Botany.  See  Atropa  and 
Dudaim. 

Mandragora,  Chinefe,  is  the  plant  Ginfeng ; which 
fee. 

MANDRAKE.  See  Atropa  and  Dudaim. 

The  roots  of  mandrake  vary  both  in  form  and  colour, 
being  either  divided  or  entire,  and  externally  brown  or 
black : hence  they  have  been  diftingmihed  into  male  and 
female.  The  internal  fubftance  is  white,  and  to  the  tafte 
fomewhat  vifeid,  bitter,  and  naufeous. 

Mandrake,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  has  been  recom- 
mended in  cafe  of  barrennefs,  but  without  foundation.  All 
the  eminent  writers  on  mandrake  reprefent  the  root  to  be  an 
adonyne  and  foporific ; but  in  large  dofes  it  is  faid  to  excite 
maniacal  fury.  They  employed  it  principally  in  continued 
watchings,  and  in  thofe  more  painful  and  obftinate  affec- 
tions which  were  found  to  refill  lefs  powerful  medicines. 
It  was  alfo  ufed  in  melancholia,  convulfions,  rheumatic 
pains,  fcrophulous  tumours,  &c. : and  for  thefe  purpofes, 
either  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  root, 
infpiffated,  or  a vinous  decodlion  or  infufion  of  the  root, 
was  directed.  Pallas  alfo  mentions  it  as  of  frequent  ufe  for 
chronic  difeafes  in  fome  parts  of  Ruflia.  (See  Atropa 
Mandragora . ) The  experiments,  recited  under  that  article, 
fhew  that  the  mandrake  adls  as  an  opiate ; which  confirms 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients : and  hence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  if  it  be  not  adminillered  with  great  care, 
it  may  prove  a deleterious  and  mental  narcotic.  This  cau- 
tion is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  berries  of  mandrake  are 
faid  to  have  been  eaten  without  producing  any  bad  effedt. 
Woodville. 

Mandrake- M andragorites  Vinum , a fort  of  medi- 
cinal impregnation  of  wine  with  the  virtues  of  mandrake 
root.  It  is  prepared  by  cutting  into  thin  flices  half  a pound 
of  the  bark  of  mandrake  roots,  and  ftringing  them  on  a 
thread,  and  letting  them  down  into  a veffel  containing  nine 
gallons  of  white  wine,  fo  that  they  may  hang  loofely  in  it, 
and  by  that  means  fully  impregnate  it  with  their  virtues. 
It  was  ufed  in  fmall  dofes  as  an  anodyne  and  foporific.  It 
had  the  fame  effedls  aifo,  if  only  fmelled  to,  and  was  fome- 
times inje&ed  in  clyllers  to  the  fame  purpofe.  They  fay 
that  half  a pint  of  this  liquor,  mixed  with  twelve  times  its. 
quantity  of  wine,  brings  on  a carus  ; and  that  even  a fmaller 
dofe  than  this,  lefs  diluted,  is  mortal.  See  the  preceding 
article,  and  Atropa  Mandragora. 

MANDREL,  a kind  of  wooden  pulley,  making  a 
member  of  the  turner’s  lathe. 
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Of  thefe  there  are  fevetal  kinds  ; as, 

Mandrels,  Flat,  which  have  three  or  more  little  pegs 
or  points  near  the  verge,  and  are  ufeful  for  turning  Hat 
boards  on. 

Mandrels,  Pin,  which  have  a long  wooden  fhank  to  fit 
into  a round  hole  made  in  the  work  to  be  turned. 

Mandrels,  Hollow,  which  are  hollow  of  themfelves,  and 
ufed  for  turning  hollow  work. 

Mandrels,  Screw,  for  turning  fcrews.  See. 

MANDRIL,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  baboon,  or  mor.key. 
See  Sim  I A Maimon. 

MANDSHURES,  in  Geography,  people  of  Siberia  who 
form  two  nations,  the  one  called  Mandfhu  or  Mandfhures, 
and  the  other  Tungufes.  Both  thefe  nations  are  related  hy 
defeent,  as  we  may  conclude  from  their  traditions,  their 
language,  and  their  bodily  ftrufture.  The  whole  fwarm 
together  poffeffes  extenfive  countries  and  deferts  in  eaftern 
Siberia,  and  in  the  northern  Mongolia.  The  Mandfhu  are 
ftill  very  powerful ; one  of  their  princely  families  being  in 
hereditary  poffeflion  of  the  throne  of  China.  Before  the 
Ruffians  entered  Siberia,  the  Mandfhures  were  in  pofTefTion 
of  all  Daouria,  or  the  eaftern  Siberia,  from  the  Baikal  quite 
to  the  Mongolian  mountains,  together  with  the  regions  ad- 
jacent to  the  Amoor,  and  its  collateral  rivers.  They  were 
at  that  time  divided  into  feveral  Items,  of  which  the  Daou- 
rians  inhabited  the  parts  about  the  Selenga  and  the  Upper 
Amoor  ; the  Dutichares  dwelt  between  the  Argoon  and  the 
Schilka  ; the  Atfchares  about  the  middle  Amoor;  and  the 
Ghiliaks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  on  the  coaits  of  the 
Eaftern  ocean. 

The  Daourian  Mandfhu,  not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Ruffians  in  their  territories,  retreated  to  the  Amoor, 
and  into  the  empire  of  China.  At  the  firft  Ruffian  expedi- 
tion, about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the 
Daourians  and  Dutfchares  were  fubjefts  of  the  Chinefe  em- 
peror, who,  as  a native  Mandfhu,  aided  their  flight,  and 
afforded  them  protection.  The  Ghiliaks  and  Atfchares 
fubfifted  then  in  a ftate  of  independence,  and  accepted  the 
Ruffian  patronage  without  oppolition.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  confiderable  multitudes  of  the  other  two  items  ; 
but  mod  of  them,  by  orders  of  the  Chinefe  government, 
were  tranfported  from  the  Amoor,  of  which  the  Ruffians 
had  made  themfelves  mafters,  farther  towards  China.  Af- 
terwards, at  a peace  concluded  at  Nertfchinfk,  the  whole  of 
the  Amoor,  with  all  the  Mandfliures  belonging  to  Ruflia, 
was  ceded  to  China;  and  at  prefent,  the  mountain-ridge 
Stannovoi  Khrebet,  which  ftretche9  from  Daouria  north- 
eaftward  between  the  rivers  Lena  and  Amoor  to  the  Eaftern 
6cean,  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  two  empires.  In 
the  frontier  mountains  themfelves,  however,  are  no  Mand- 
fhures, but  Tungufes,  who  are  partly  tributary  to  the 
Chinefe,  partly  to  Ruflia,  or  live  in  complete  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Mandfhu,  particularly  the  Daourian,  while  they  in- 
habited the  modern  Ruflia,  were  by  no  means  an  uncivilized 
people.  According  to  their  written  accounts  and  tradi- 
tions, they  had  a conftitution  compoled  of  nomadic  and 
civil  parts,  and  adapted  to  their  fituation,  their  mode  of  life, 
See.  They  lived  peaceably  among  themfelves  and  with  their 
neighbours,  attending  feduloufly  to  agriculture,  grazing, 
and  even  to  mining.  Traces  are  ftill  feen  about  the  Bar- 
gufin,  and  other  river6,  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  and 
fields,  artfully  laid  out,  and  wa'ered  with  artificial  water- 
courfes.  The  Daourian  mine-works  on  the  banks  of  the 
Argoon,  ftill  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Nertfchinkian 
mines,  as  well  as  all  Daouria,  aflord  numerous  proofs  of  the 


mineral  labour*  of  the  ancient  Daourian*.  Tooke’s  Ruff. 
Emp.  vol.  i.  See  Tunguses. 

The  country  of  the  Mandfhures  is  divided  by  the  Chinefe 
into  three  great  governments.  I.  That  of  Chin-yang  or 
Chcn-yang ; which  fee.  2.  The  government  of  Kiren-Oula. 
(See  Kirin.)  3.  The  government  of  Tfitchicar ; which 
fee.  See  Mantchew  Tartars. 

MANDSJADE,  in  Botany,  is  an  Indian  fiiiquous  or  pod- 
bearing tree,  with  a fpiked  pentapetalous  flower,  and  long 
pods  containing  nodous  fcarlet-coloured  beans ; the  tree  is 
one  of  the  talleft  in  the  kingdom  of  Malabar,  bears  fruit  the 
twentieth  year  after  planting,  and  living  near  two  hundred 
years. 

The  wood  is  of  common  ufe  for  various  purpbfes,  on  ac- 
count of  its  folidity  ; the  leaves,  reduced  to  powder,  are 
ufed  in  the  pagan  religious  rites;  the  feeds,  which  are  not 
ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  are  eaten  by  the  common  people, 
either  boiled  whole  or  ground  to  a meal ; and  are,  beiides, 
of  great  ufe  to  goldfmiths  and  jewellers,  who,  on  account 
of  their  exadt  equality,  employ  them  inllead  of  grains  in 
weighing  their  wares ; for  each  maljelina,  as  they  call  them, 
weighs  four  grains,  fuch  as  are  in  ufe  among  the  gokl- 
fmiths ; who,  alfo  of  the  bruifed  feeds,  moifter.ed  with 
water  and  borax,  prepare  a glue  for  conglutinating  the 
finer  fort  of  veffels,  when  broken.  Of  the  bruifed  leaves 
the  phyficians  prepare  a potion  for  mitigating  pains  in  the 
loins. 

MANDU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindcoftan,  in  My- 
fore;  10  miles  N. E.  of  Seringapatam. 

MANDUCATION,  the  action  of  chewing,  otherwife 
called  majlication. 

Manducation  is  a term  feldom  ufed  but  in  fpeaking  of  the 
eucharift.  The  Catholics  maintain  a real  manducation  of 
the  body  of  Chnft ; the  reformed,  on  the  contrary,  take 
this  manducation  to  be  only  figurative,  and  by  faith.  Sr. 
Auguftine  calls  it  fpiritual  manducation. 

MANDUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Jancgur. 

MANDURIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra.  After  having  funk  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  at  a 
little  diftancefrom  its  former  feite,  and  called  “ Cafale  Nue- 
vo,” which  name  it  retained  till  the  year  1790,  when,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  inhabitants,  the  original  name  was  reltored. 
It  contained  about  4000  inhabitants.  In  1783  it  fuffered 
very  much  by  an  earthquake. 

MANE',  a fea-port  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Madagascar,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Manfiatre.  S.  lat.  33  33'. 

Maxed/  a Horfe,  in  the  Manege.  (See  Horse.)  The 
adjuftment  of  the  manes  of  horfes  was  an  object  of  particu- 
lar attention  among  the  Armenians,  and  others  who  valued 
themfelves  on  their  breed  of  thefe  animals.  Some,  as  we 
learn  from  Vegetius,  ufed  to  cut  them  clear  off,  a practice 
which  he  condemns,  becaufe  it  rendered  the  horfe  unlightly 
-and  deformed.  Others  clipped  them,  fo  as  to  make  them 
refcmble  an  arch  or  bow,  called  by  us  an  “ hog’s  mane.’’ 
Others  again  feparated  the  mane  into  notches,  like  the  battle- 
ments of  a tower ; while  fome  cut  it  clofe,  but  only  on  one  fide, 
leaving  the  hair  long  and  flowing  on  the  other,  which  was 
very  graceful  and  becoming  : the  fide  on  which  the  mane 
wa9  turned  and  repofed  being  always  to  the  right.  To  this 
Virgil  alludes,  when  he  diredts  the  mane  to  be  laid  on  the 
right  fhoulder. 

“ Denfa  juba,  et  dextro  jadtata  recumbit  in  armo.” 

This  method  was  pradtifed  by  the  Perfians  as  well  as  the 
Armenians  ; and  appears,  by  the  above  citation,  to  have 
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been  in  life  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as  that  of  /hearing  the 
manes  of  their  “ manni”  or  nags  ; whence  Propertius  fays, 
his  miftrefs  Cynthia  was  carried  in  her  litter  by  fhorn 
liorfes. 

“ Et  mea  detonfis  adve&a  eft  Cynthia  mamfis.” 

Varro  likcwife  direfts  the  mane  to  be  turned  to  the  right  fide- 
They  alfo  tied  it  in  knots,  or  plaited  it,  as  the  word  “ im- 
plicata”  (lib.  iv.  c.  7.)  aptly  exprefTes.  No  particular  rea- 
fon  is  afligned  for  always  turning  the  mane  on  the  right  fide  : 
it  might  be  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  cuftom  of  mounting  on 
the  right,  which  was  frequently,  but  not  always,  the  prac- 
tice ; and  in  that  cafe,  the  mane  hanging  on  the  fide,  from 
which  the  horfeman  got  up,  offered  itfelf  to  his  hand  to  aflift 
him  in  the  adtion  ; while  we,  without  any  meaning,  always 
mount  on  the  left,  and  always  turn  the  mane  to  the  right.  The 
Armenians,  as  well  as  the  Parthians,  had  another  method  of 
trimming  their  horfes,  by  which  they  made  them  as  it  were 
“ double  maned  for  the  hair  being  cut  away  in  the  middle, 
the  mane  was  divided,  and  falling  down,  clothed  each  fide  of 
the  neck  ; a fafhion  fometimes  ufed  at  prefent,  but  generally 
among  coach  horfes.  Berenger’s  Hitt.  &c.  of  Horfeman- 
fhip,  vol.  i. 

Mane -Jheet,  is  a fort  of  covering  for  the  upper  part  of 
a horfe’s  head,  and  all  round  his  neck,  which  at  one  end  has 
two  holes  for  the  ears  to  pafs  through,  and  then  joins  to  the 
halter  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  and  likewife  to  the 
furcingle,  or  long  girth,  upon  the  horfe’s  back. 

MAN-EATER’s  Island,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  be- 
tween Batavia  and  Bantam. 

MANEBELLO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea. 
S.lat.  4 o'.  E.  long.  1310  58'. 

MANEGE.  A horfe  is  faid  to  manege  when  he  works 
upon  volts  and  airs,  which  fuppofes  him  broke  and  bred. 
See  Manage. 

Manege  for  a Soldier’s  Horfe , is  a gallop  of  unequal 
fvviftnefs,  but  fo  that  the  horfe  changes  hands  readily. 

Manege,  High,  is  the  high  or  raifed  airs,  which  are  pro- 
per for  leaping  horfes.  See  Aiks. 

MANEGED.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  raa- 
neged,  or  a finifhed  horfe,  that  is  well  broken,  bred,  and 
confirmed  ia  a particular  air  or  manege,  fo  as  to  bear  well 
upon  the  hand,  know  the  heels,  and  fit  well  upon  the  hips. 

MANELLI,  Francesco,  of  Tivoli,  in  Biography, 
compofer  of  the  firtt  Italian  opera  that  was  performed  on  a 
public  ftage  in  Venice,  in  1635.  The  drama,  incitled  “ Te- 
millocle,”  was  written  by  Ferrari,  himfelf  a compofer  ; but 
the  preference  given  to  Manelli,  either  by  the  author  of  the 
words,  or  by  the  public,  at  fuch  an  era,  is  an  indifputable 
proof  of  refpect  for  his  abilities ; and  a ttill  lefs  fufpicious 
compliment  to  his  talents,  was  his  being  retained  by  the 
fame  poet,  and  the  fame  public,  to  compole  a fecond  opera, 
“ Andromeda,”  in  1637.  In  fubfequent  years  he  compofed 
four  more  operas,  which  had  great  fuccefs.  See  Opera 
and  Venice. 

MANEQUIN,  among  Painters . See  Layman. 

MANERBIO,  in  Geography,  a.  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mela  ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Brefcia. 

MANES,  or  Manx,  ill  Biography.  See  Manichees. 

Manes,  a poetical  term,  ligmtying  the  fliades  or  fouls 
of  the  deceafed. 

The  heathens  ufed  a variety  of  ceremonies  and  facrifices  to 
appeafe  the  manes  of  thofe  who  were  deprived  of  burial. 
See  Lemukes  and  Lemukia. 

Manes,  Dii , were  the  fame  with  inferi , or  the  infernal 
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gods,  who  tormented  men  ; and  to  thefe  the  heathens  offer- 
ed facrifices,  to  afiuage  their  indignation. 

The  heathen  theology  is  a little  obfeure  with  regard  to 
thefe  gods,  maries.  Some  hold,  that  they  were  the  fouls  of 
the  dead  ; others  that  they  were  the  genii  of  men  ; which 
latt  opinion  fuits  beft  with  the  etymology  of  the  w’ord,  and 
fuch  is  their  origin  according  to  Hefiod. 

The  heathens,  it  is  pretty  evident,  ufed  the  word  mane* 
in  feveral  fenfes ; fo  that  it  fometimes  fignified  the  ghofts  of 
the  departed,  and  fometimes  the  infernal  or  fubterraneous 
deities,  and  in  general  all  divinities  that  preiided  over  tombs, 
and  the  ghofts  that  were  thought  to  wander  about  thefe 
tombs.  Accordingly,  their  true  original  may  be  referred 
to  a prevailing  opinion,  that  the  world  was  full  of  genii, 
fome  of  whom  attended  on  the  living,  and  others  on  the 
dead  : that  fome  were  good  and  others  bad,  and  that  the 
former  were  called  “familiar  lares,”  and  the  latter  lemures 
or  larvie.  Thus,  when  Virgil  fays,  “ Quifque  fuos  patimur 
manes,”  it  is,  according  to  Servius,  as  if  he  had  faid,  “ we 
have  each  of  us  our  genius.”  Apuleius,  in  his  explication  of 
the  Lemures  and  Larva  (fee  both  thefe  articles),  fays  that” 
the  lares  and  larvae  are  denominated  “ Dii  Manes,”  and  that 
the  defignation  of  god6  is  added  to  them  by  way  of  honour. 
Agreeably  to  this  opinion  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients 
fhould  confound  the  manes  with  the  lares  and  the  lemures. 

The  evocation  of  the  manes  of  the  dead  feems  to  have 
been  very  frequent  among  the  Theflalians ; but  it  was  ex- 
prefsly  prohibited  by  the  Romans.  See  Lakes. 

MANESSON-MALLET,  Alan,  in  Biography,  a na- 
tive of  Paris,  who  flourifhed  in  the  17th  century,  and  who 
was  diftinguiihed  in  theferviceof  the  king  of  Portugal  as  a 
military  engineer.  He  is  known,  however,  chiefly  by  his 
works,  which  continue  ftill  to  be  in  requeft : they  are 
“ Martial  Studies,  or  the  Art  of  War,”  1691,  in  three 
vols : “A  Defcription  of  the  Univerfe,”  &c.  1683,  in  five 
vols  : “ Pradfical  Geometry,”  1702,  in  four  vols.  8vo.  His 
works  are  all  illuftrated  with  plans,  maps,  and  other  en- 
gravings. 

MANETHOS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  hiftorian,  called 
the  Sebennite,  from  the  place  of  his  origin,  was  high-pried 
of  Heliopolis  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
the  year  304  B.C.  He  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a hif- 
tory  of  Egypt,  the  fubjett  matter  of  which  he  aflerts  to  have 
been  extracted  from  certain  pillars  in  the  Siriadic  land,  on 
which  inferiptions  had  been  made  in  the  facred  dialeft  of 
Thoth,  the  firtt  Mercury,  which  after  the  flood  were  tranf- 
lated  into  the  Greek  tongue,  but  were  written  in  the  facred 
charadter,  and  were  laid  up  in  books  in  the  faered  recedes 
of  Egypt  by  the  fecond  Mercury.  But  this  account,  which 
certainly  related  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  hiftory,  is  fo  . 
incredible,  by  its  reference  to  the  Greek  language,  at  a pe- 
riod when  it  could  not  be  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  writers 
of  theUniverfal  Hiftory  fufpedf  fome  miftake  or  corruption 
in  the  paflage  of  Eufebius  containing  it.  The  work  of 
Manethos  was  divided  into  three  tomes,  the  firtt  of  which 
comprehended  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods,  who 
in  his  eftimation  were  mortal  men  very  eminent  for  virtue  ; 
the  fecond  that  of  the  eight  dynafties  of  kings,  and  the  third 
of  twelve.  The  hiftory,  which  is,  in  a good  meafure,  fa- 
bulous, is  loft,  but  his  dynafties  have  bqen  preferved  in  the 
chronicle  of  Eufebiu6.  Some  fragments  of  the  hiftory  are 
to  be  found  in  Jofephus’s  work  againft  Apion. 

MANETTI,  Gianozzo,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1396: 
he  was  intended  for  trade,  and  received  an  education  fuit- 
able  to  it,  but  being  put  into  the  houfe  of  a banker  when  he 
was  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  became  difgufted  with  the 
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employment,  and  was  accordingly  permitted  to  apply  his 
mind  to  the  various  kinds  of  literature  that  were  then  culti- 
vated. During  nine  years  he  devoted  himfelf  to  thefe  pur- 
fuits,  after  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Florentines  to 
give  public  le&ures  on  the  ethics  of  Ariftotle,  which  were 
attended  by  a vail  number  of  pupils.  From  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  he  was  employed  by  the  ftate  in  various  ho- 
nourable offices,  and  was  feveral  times  deputed  to  prefide 
over  the  public  lhidies,  which  always  flouriffied  under  his  fu- 
perintendance.  He  was  fent  on  embaffies  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa ; to  king  Alphonfo  ; to  Francis  Sforza  ; to  the 
popes  Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  ; to  feveral  of  the 
Italian  ftates,  and  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  on  all 
thefe  occafions  he  gave  proof  of  great  prudence  and  dexte- 
rity in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  of  an  eloquence  which 
was  the  object  of  univerfal  admiration.  Notwithftanding  the 
high  rank  to  which  he  had  attained,  he  found  caufe  for  dif- 
fatisfa&ion  at  his  own  court,  and  retired  to  that  of  Nicho- 
las V.,  who  received  him  with  great  honour  ; but  as  he  was 
cited  to  appear  at  Florence,  on  pain  of  baniffiment,  the 
pope  deputed  him  to  go  thither  in  the  character  of  his  em- 
baffador.  His  condudi  in  this  new  fituation  fo  ingratiated 
him  with  his  countrymen,  that  from  a culprit  he  became  a 
principal  magiftrate.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  made  fecretary  to  Nicholas  V.,  in  which  poll  he 
was  continued  by  Calixtus  III.  Going  to  Naples  on  private 
bufinefs,  Alphonfo  kept  him  there  with  a penfion  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  compofed  the  greater  part  of  his 
works.  He  died  in  1459  with  the  pharafter  of  one  of  the 
mod  learned  and  excellent  men  of  his  age.  He  was  deeply 
{killed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  employed  his  great 
learning  in  this  refpeft  to  confute  the  Jews  from  their  own 
feriptures.  He  wrote  a work  again!!  their  tenets  in  ten 
books,  which  is  faid  ftill  to  remain  in  MS.  in  the  Laurentian 
library.  Among  his  printed  works  are,  “ The  Hiftory  of 
Piftoia “ The  Lives  of  Nicholas  V.,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  “ The  Funeral  Oration  of  Leonardo 
Bruni ;”  “ DeDignitate  et  Excellentia  Hominis,”  and  fome 
“ Orations.” 

MANETTIA,  in  Botany , was  named  by  Mutis  and 
Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Xavier  Manetti,  curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Florence,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1723, 
and  died  in  1784.  He  publifhed,  in  1747,  a catalogue  of 
fuch  plants  as  grew  in  the  garden  at  Florence,  interiperfed 
with  obfervations  on  the  falutary  and  hurtful  properties  of 
vegetables.  He  alfo  wrote  a treatife  upon  the  domeftic  eco- 
nomy of  making  bread  from  different  kinds  of  corn,  but 
upon  the  whole  prefers  that  which  is  made  from  Triticum  po- 
lonicum.  Linn.  Mant.  333.  Schreb.  73.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  624.  Mart.  Mill.  Difct.  v.  3.  (Nacibea  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  93.  t.  37.  Juff.  199.  Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  64.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contort a, 
Linn.  Rubiaceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  eight  linear,  concave, 
hairy,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver-fhaped  ; 
tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx,  marked  on  the  in- 
fide  with  four  lines ; limb  divided  into  four  fegments,  which 
are  ffiorter  than  the  tube,  ovate,  obtufe,  bearded  within. 
Neftary  a rim  furrounding  the  receptacle,  quite  entire,  con- 
cave. Stam.  Filaments  four,  thread-ffiaped,  very  fmall, 
placed  at  the  mouth  ; anthers  linear,  incumbent,  two-celled. 
Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate,  compreffed  ; ftyle  thread- 
ffiaped,  bent  down,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; fiigma  cloven, 
thickiffi,  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  turbinate,  compreffed, 
furrowed  on  both  fides,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves,  or  fepa- 
rable  as  it  were  into  two  capfules.  Seeds  few,  flat,  winged, 
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orbiculate  with  a central  embryo,  imbricated  on  a pulpy 
oblong  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  eight  leaves,  fuperior.  Corolla  four- 
cleft.  Capfule  inferior,  of , two  valves  and  one  cell.  Seeds 
imbricated,  orbicular,  with  a central  embryo. 

1.  M.  reclinata.  Linn.  Mant.  358.  Swartz.  Prod.  37. 

— Leaves  ovate,  acute,  downy.  Stem  reclined,  herbaceous. 
— A native  of  Mexico. — Root  annual.  Stem  weak  and 
branching.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  footftalks,  crowded,  fome- 
what  fringed,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Footjlalks  very  ffiort, 
hairy.  Stipulas  oppofite,  clofely  fattened  to  the  ftalks,  fe- 
micircular,  very  ffiort.  Flow er-Jl albs  axillary,  folitary, 

ffiorter  than  the  leaves,  many-flowered  ; partial  ftalks  oppo- 
fite, round,  hairy,  furnifhed  with  a (ingle,  fmall,  acute  brac- 
tea.  Flowers  white. 

2.  M.  Lygi/lum.  Swartz.  Prod.  37.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Pe- 
tefia  Lygiftum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  160.  Lygiftum  ; Brown. 
Jam.  142.  t.  3.  f.  2.) — Leaves  ovate,  acute,  veiny.  Stem 
twining,  fomewhat  ffirubby. — Native  of  Jamaica. — This 
weakly Jhrub  has  a branched,  twitted  Jlem,  about  feven  feet 
in  length.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  footftalks,  large.  Flowers 
in  bunches,  terminal,  on  long,  branched  footftalks,  generally 
two  together,  or  folitary.  Swartz  obferves  that  the  calyx 
of  this  plant  has  eight  leaves,  and  that  the  feeds  are  imbri- 
cated, which  induced  him  to  refer  it  to  the  prefent  genus. 

3.  M.  coccinea.  Willd.  n.  3.  ( Nacibea  coccinea  ; Aubl. 

Guian.  t.  37.  f.  1.) — Leaves  ovate,  acuminate.  Clutters 
many-flowered.  Stem  twining,  ffirubby. — A native  of 
Guiana,  where  it  flowered  and  fruited  in  May. — Root  pe- 
rennial. Stems  numerous,  knotty,  branched,  fquare.  Leaves 
at  the  knobs,  in  pairs,  oppofite,  on  footftalks,  fmooth. 
Flowers  in  clufters,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  white,  marked 
with  red  dots  ; the  limb  of  a fcarlet  colour  above,  downy  ; 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  clofed  with  yellow  hairs. 

4.  M.  piSa.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Nacibea  alba  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  t.  37.  f.  2.) — Leaves  ovate,  acute.  Calyx  four- 
toothed. Stem  twitting  and  climbing,  flirubby. — Found  at 
the  fame  place  with  the  laft,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
the  calyx  four-toothed  ; the  corolla  ffiorter  and  white  ; the 
leaves  broader,  and  variegated  with  yellow. 

3.  M.  lanceolata.  Willd.  n.  3.  Vahl.  Symb.  p.  1.  12. 
(Ophiorrhiza  lanceolata;  Forfk.  Defer.  42.) — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate. Calyx  five-cleft,  unequal.  Flowers  pentandrous. 
Stem  ere&.—  A native  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Hadie,  in 
Arabia.  Stem  ffirubby.  Flower-Jlalhs  three  together,  ter- 
minal, the  lateral  ones  thrice  as  long  as  that  in  the  centre, 
cloven  at  the  top.  Flowers  at  firft  heaped  together,  then 
racemofe,  all  dire&edone  way. — Vahl  obferves  that  this  fpe- 
cies  is  nearly  allied  to  Cinchona , and  that  it  differs  from  the 
reft  of  this  genus  in  the  number  of  ftamens  and  fegments  of 
the  calyx. 

MANFELOUT,  or  Mamflot,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Egypt,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Nile,  a mile  from  that 
river.  Its  rjame  fignifies  in  Arabic  “ the  place  of  Lot’s 
exile;”  and  it  is  fo  called,  according  to  the  Jefuit  F.  Vanf- 
leb,  who  founds  his  opinion  on  a tradition  of  the  Copts, 
becaufe  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Lot  was  baniffied  thither 
by  his  brother,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt.  The 
town  is  tolerably  large,  being  about  a mile  in  circumference, 
and  much  handfomer  than  Miniet ; its  ftreets  are  wider  and 
better  paved.  It  is  the  capital  of  a diftriiff,  and  agreeably 
fituated  in  a country  that  furniffies  abundance  of  produc- 
tions of  every  kind  ; and  its  walls  are  (haded  by  fruit-trees, 
overtopped  by  a number  of  lofty  palms.  It  is  governed  by 
a kiafehef  or  caffief,  and  is  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  who  prefides 
over  about  200  Chriftians.  Its  commerce  coniifts  of  all 
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lorts  of  grain,  and  of  linen  clothe,  which  are  manufactured 
here  in  great  quantities.  The  Turks  have  different  mofques, 
as  well  as  a garrifon,  in  this  place.  Oppofite  to  it  is  a 
Coptic  convent,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  is 
wholly  inclofed  with  high  walls,  and  into  which  the  only 
mode  of  admiffion,  in  order  to  be  fecure  againft  the  rapa- 
cious Arabs,  is  that  of  being  hoifted  up  in  a balket,  by 
means  of  a pulley  ; whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
“ Convent  of  the  Pulley.”  Two  leagues  below  Manfelout, 
on  the  eall  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  a chain  of  very  high  moun- 
tains, formed  entirely  of  barren  rock  ; the  waters  of  the 
river  have  undermined  them,  fo  that  their  fummit  projeCs 
confiderably  beyond  their  bafe.  This  chain  of  rocks  is 
called  the  mountain  of  “ Aboufeda,”  from  the  name  of  a 
Muffulman  faint  who  is  buried  there,  and  in  honour  of 
whom  a fmall  chapel  has  been  ereCed.  By  the  fide  of  this 
monument  of  piety,  or  rather  of  the  abfurd  fuperftition  of 
the  Mahometans,  fome  men  of  the  fame  religion,  who  are 
devout  worffiippers  of  faint  Aboufeda,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
determined  robbers,  live  in  retreats  dug  in  the  rock,  and 
formerly,  as  it  is  faid,  inhabited  by  Anchorites.  But  thefe 
excavations,  as  well  as  thofe  in  Scheick  Abade,  and  in  the 
two  chains  of  mountains  between  which  the  Nile  runs,  in 
the  upper  part  of  Egypt,  are  probably  burial  places  and 
ancient  tombs.  However  this  be,  the  perfons  who  now 
occupy  them  are  the  moil  formidable  pirates  that  obftruft 
the  navigation^of  Egypt,  and  alfo  the  moil  difficult  to  be 
exterminated,  as  they  take  refuge  in  the  inacceffible  cavities 
of  thefe  mountains.  Manfelout  is  13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Siout.  N.  lat.  270  42'.  E.  long.  3 1°  36'.  Sonnini’s  Tra- 
vels in  Egypt. 

MANFORT,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coafl,  in 
the  country  of  Fantin. 

MANFRED,  or  Mainfroy,  in  Biography,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  was  natural  fon  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric II. ; on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1250,  he  became  pof- 
feffed  of  the  principality  of  Tarento,  and  fome  adjacent 
counties.  When  his  brother  Conrad  arrived  from  Germany, 
to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  he  became 
jealous  of  Manfred’s  power  and  abilities,  and  took  from 
him  a part  of  his  inheritance,  but  upon  the  death  of  Conrad, 
he  became  poffeffed  of  the  regency  in  behalf  of  his  nephew, 
the  infant  Conradin.  The  pope,  however,  claimed  the 
kingdom  as  fief  to  the  holy  fee,  and  excommunicated  Man- 
fred, who  being  unable  to  make  oppofition,  received  his 
holinefs  very  fubmiffively  in  Naples.  Soon  after  he  raifed  a 
body  of  troops,  and  defeated  the  papal  army,  and  after 
other  fucceffes  he  recovered  all  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
and  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  into  the  city  of 
Naples,  where  he  behaved  with  much  generofity  and  cle- 
mency. He  afterwards  paffed  over  to  Sicily,  and  a report 
being  fpread  of  the  death  of  Conradin,  he  was  unanimoufly 
eleCted  king  by  the  Sicilian  and  Apuiian  barons,  was  ac- 
cordingly crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258,  and  by  a mild  and 
very  equitable  adminiftration,  fecured  the  affections  of 
the  people.  His  peace  was  in  a ffiort  time  difturbed  by 
intelligence,  that  Conradin  was  not  only  alive,  but  claimed 
the  crown  as  his  birth  right;  to  which  Manfred  replied,  that 
he  had  conquered  the  kingdom  from  two  popes,  and  what 
he  had  won  by  his  valour  he  could  net  think  of  refigning, 
but  would  leave  the  kingdom  to  Conradin  at  his  death.  He 
founded  a new  city  on  the  Adriatic,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Manfredonia,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Sipento,  which  he  deftroyed  on  account  of  its  unhealthy 
fituation.  His  troops  gained  a fignal  victory  over  the 
Guelfs,  in  confequence  of  which  the  city  of  Florence  ac- 
knowledged his  fovereignty.  In  1262,  pope  Urban  IV. 


publiffied  a crufade  againft  him,  and  in  the  following  year 
conferred  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  upon  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king  Lewis  IX.  Charles 
prepared  to  invade  the  country,  and  Manfred  was  as  zealous 
in  his  difpolitions  to  refill  him  ; but  he  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  his  barons,  who  fecretly  negociated  with  his  rival ; 
and  in  February  1266,  Manfred,  engaging  with  the  French 
army  near  Benevento,  after  fighting  with  great  valour,  was 
defeated  and  llain.  As  an  excommunicated  perfon,  his 
body  was  thrown  into  a ditch,  and  buried  under  a heap  of 
Hones.  The  pope  afterwards  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up, 
and  carried  out  of  the  territories  of  the  church.  Manfred, 
though  blackened  by  his  enemies,  difplayed  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a great  fovereign ; he  was  accomplifhed  beyond 
mod  princes  of  his  time,  and  if  he  were  guilty  of  criminal 
ambition  in  gaining  a crown,  he  wore  it  with  honour.  Mod. 
Univer.  Hill. 

MANFREDI,  Eustachio,  an  Italian  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  fon  of  a notary,  was  born  in  the  year  1674. 
He  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an  excellent  education,  and 
made  fo  great  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  laws.  He 
was,  however,  more  attached  to  philofophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics than  to  mere  legal  difeuffions,  and  applied  himfelf 
moll  diligently  to  the  fciences  connected  with  or  fubfervient 
to  the  itudy  of  aftronomy.  In  the  midlt  of  his  learned 
labours  he  found  time  to  write  poetry,  and  the  pieces  which 
he  produced  at  this  period,  were,  after  the  author’s  death, 
collected  and  publiffied  in  an  8vo.  volume,  which  has  been 
many  times  reprinted.  In  1698,  Manfredi  was  nominated 
profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna.  All 
the  time  that  he  was  not  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fefforffiip,  he  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Victor  Stancari,  he  fpent  whole  nights  in  con- 
templating the  heavens,  and  obferving  the  motions  and 
paffages  of  the  liars  and  planets.  An  account  was  pub- 
liffied of  their  obfervations  made  before  the  year  1703.  In 
the  fame  year  Manfredi  publiffied  a treatife  “ On  the  folar 
Spots,”  and  in  the  following  feafon  he  was  appointed  by 
the  fenate  of  Bologna  to  the  office  of  fuperintendant-gene- 
ral  of  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  Bologoefe.  The  duties 
of  this  office  he  conduced  with  a degree  of  Ikill  and  pru- 
dence, that  proved  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  and 
gave  him  a firft  rate  reputation  as  a practical  hydraulift. 
About  the  fame  time  he  was  eleCted  regent  to  the  college  of 
Monte-alto,  founded  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  at  Bologna,  for 
the  education  of  young  perfons  of  his  province,  who  were 
intended  for  the  church  ; in  this  fituation,  which  was  thought 
to  be  unworthy  of  his  talents,  he  was  enabled  to  do  much 
for  the  eftabliffied  religion,  by  fending  into  its  fervice  many 
celebrated  divines,  and  others  who  fullained  a confpicuous 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  the  midft  of  his  various 
labours,  Manfredi  found  leifure  to  continue  his  aftronomical 
ftudies,  and  to  attend  to  other  mathematical  fubjeCts ; at 
the  fame  time  he  correfponded  with  men  of  fcience  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  and  began  the  compofition  of  his 
famous  “ Ephemerides,”  which  were  afterwards  publiffied 
in  feveral  quarto  volumes.  In  the  year  1717,  Manfredi 
was  fent  to  Rome,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  a difpute  between  the 
cities  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  refpeCting  the  manner  of  con- 
ducing the  inundations  of  the  river  Rheno  into  the  Po. 
On  his  return  home,  he  refumed  his  aftronomical  labours, 
and  in  1723  had  the  long  wiffied-for  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing a tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun,  of  which  he  publiffied 
an  account  in  the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  “ Con- 
greffus  Mercurii  de  folis  in  Aftronomia  Specula  Bononienfis 
Scientiarum  Inftituti,”  &c.  In  1726  he  was  admitted  an 
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affociate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans,  to 
whom  he  fent  a treatife  “ On  the  Method  of  determining 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth  from  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,5’ 
and  another  “ On  the  Mode  of  defining  the  Solftices,  by 
the  fixed  Stars.”  In  1729,  he  was  elected  a foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  at  London.  In  his  latter  years, 
he  employed  himfelf  in  completing  his  “ Elements  of  Geo- 
metry and  Trigonometry,”  which  he  had  formerly  drawn 
up  for  the  ufe  of  a young  nobleman,  and  his  “ Agronomi- 
cal Inftitutions.”  He,  died  in  the  year  1739.  when  he  was 
in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  a great 
number  of  works  which  have  not  been  noticed  above,  but 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  found  in  “ Fabroni  Vit.  Italor. 
Doft.”  He  had  a brether  Gabriel,  who  firft  introduced 
into  the  univerfity  of  Bologna  the  ltudy  of  algebra,  and 
the  new  analyfis,  and  acquired  much  celebrity  by  his  trea- 
tife “ De  Conftruftione  iEquationum  Differentialium  primi 
Generis,”  publifhed  in  1707.  He  died  in  the  year  1761,  at 
the  age  of-  eighty.  Moreri. 

MANFREDONIA,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of 
Naples,  in  Capitanata,  feated  on  a bay  of  the  Adriatic, 
called  the  “ gulf  of  Manfredonia.”  King  Manfred,  who 
founded  it  in  the  year  1 236,  took  great  pains  to  give  it  per- 
manent celebrity.  Befides  feeking  counfel  as  to  the  place 
and  time  of  building  it,  from  the  mod  eminent  aftrologers, 
to  whom  he  could  have  accefs,  he  fpared  no  labour  or  ex- 
pence in  the  conftruction  of  it.  The  port  was  fecured 
from  llorms  by  a pier,  the  ramparts  were  built  of  the  molt 
folid  materials,  and  in  the  great  tower  was  fixed  a bell,  of 
fo  large  a fizc,  that  it  might  be  heard  over  ail  the  plains  of 
Capitanata,  to  alarm  the  country  in  cafe  of  an  invafion. 
He  alfo  took  care  to  have  it  eredled  into  an  archbiihopric. 
Notwithftanding  all  his  precautions,  it  fcarccly  mufters 
6000  inhabitants ; though  moft  of  the  corn  exported  from 
the  province  is  (hipped  off  here,  and  a direft  trade  carried 
on  with  Venice  and  Greece,  with  a view  to  winch  a laza- 
retto is  eftablifhed.  Vegetables  of  all  forts  are  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  and  fifh  is  plentiful  and  cheap  ; 
93  miles  N.E.  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  41 ' 42'.  E.  long.  510 
56'. 

MANFRO,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  near 
Cape  Coaft.  The  town  is  of  an  oval  form,  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  a river,  in  a place  almoft  inacceflible,  on  account 
of  rugged  rocks  that  furround  it.  The  inhabitants  are  in- 
cefiantly  employed  in  fifhing,  agriculture,  and  making  fait, 
which  is  much  wanted  ; and  many  of  them  adl  as  faCftors  to 
the  merchants  of  the  interior  parts. 

MANG,  a river  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  adjoining  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  falls  into 
Calllemain  harbour,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  bay  of 
Dingle,  which  can  only  admit  veffels  of  moderate  burden. 
The  Mang,  which  is  navigable  to  Calllemain,  was  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  ancient  county  palatine  of  Defmond. 
Beaufort. 

Mang,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  word  applied  to 
fignify  a tnafh  of  bran,,  malt,  or  other  fimilar  fubitance. 

MANGA,  in  Gardening.  See  Mangifera. 

MANGA  BEY,  in  Zoology,  the  white  eye-lid  ape  of 
Pennant.  See  SiMIA  JEihhps. 

M.lNGAGUABO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  6 56'. 

MANGALA,  in  AJlronomy,  is  the  Sanfkrit  name  of 
the  planet  Mars,  and  he,  as  in  Europe,  prefides  over 
Tuefday.  In  Indian  paintings,  he  is  reprefented  of  a deep 
red  colour,  with  pink  clothing,  mounted  fometimes  on  a 
white  ram,  with  red  legs,  fometimes  on  a horfe,  and  hold- 
ing a lotus  and  a Itaff  in  his  hands. 


MANGALLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Querimba.  S.  lat.  io°  10.  E.  long.  410  20'. 

MANGALLOON,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N.W.  coaft 
of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  9'.  E.  long.  1 15-  36'. 

MANGALORE,  a town  of  Hindootlan,  in  the  Ca- 
nara  country,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  with  a good  road 
for  veffels  in  the  rainy  feafon.  It  was  ceded  to  Britain  in 
1794;  124  miles  W.N.W.  of  Seringapatam.  N.  lat.  I23 
50'.  E.  long.  740  44'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic;  32  miles  S.  of  Arcot. — .Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  circar  of  Rachore ; 100  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Rachore. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on 
the  coaft;  12  miles  N.  of  Puttan  Sumnaut — Alfo,  a town 
of  the  Carnatic  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Volconda. 

MANGALUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  C'oimbetore  ; 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbetore. 

MANGAN  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands,  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Labrador.  N. 
lat.  50°  15'.  W.  long.  63°  40  . 

MANGANADIA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cochin; 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Cochin. 

MANGANESE,  in  Chemiflry,  an  elementary  oxydable 
body,  and  a metal.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a (late  of  purity 
from  any  of  its  ores  deferibed  in  the  next  article.  The  native 
black  oxyd,  however,  is  the  moft  convenient  for  affording  this 
metallic  fobftance.  In  order  to  obtain  the  oxyd  free  from 
the  oxyds  of  other  metals,  the  black  oxyd  mull  be  dif- 
folvcd  in  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  being  gradually 
added,  the  lime  and  barytes,  if  it  contain  any,  will  be 
precipitated  in  the  (late  of  fulphats  of  thofe  earths.  The 
folution  may  contain  oxyds  of  iron  and  copper,  befides  that 
of  manganefe.  Carbonat  of  potafti  being  added  will  dif- 
folve  the  manganefe,  but  will  precipitate  the  other  oxyds. 
The  oxyd  of  manganefe  may  be  afterwards  precipitated  by 
pure  potafh. 

The  above  folution  of  the  different  metals  may  alfo  be 
treated  as  follows.  The  copper  may  be  precipitated  by  a 
clean  piece  of  iron,  and  the  iron  be  afterwards  feparated 
by  the  fuccinat  of  potafh.  The  oxyd  of  manganefe  may  at 
the  'aft  be  feparated  by  pure  potafti.  The  oxyd  of  man- 
ganefe,  thus  feparated,  is  in  a Hate  of  powder.  Let  this 
powder  be  made  into  a pafte  with  oil,  and  put  into  a cru- 
cible lined  with  charcoal,  and  filled  up  with  powdered 
charcoal,  the  whole  being  clofelv  covered.  The  crucible 
is  now  to  be  expofed  for  an  hour  to  the  intenfe  heat  of  a 
forge  fi  e,  or  a blaft-furnace,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Aikin’s. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  will  be  found  fmall  metallic 
grains,  which  are  the  manganefe  in  its  metallic  form.  For 
this  procefs  we  are  indebted  to  Giian,  who  firft  fucceeded 
in  the  reduction  of  this  metal. 

This  metal,  when  pure,  is  of  a greyiih-whitc  colour,  of 
tolerable  metallic  lullre.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  6.85. 
It  is  very  brittle,  and  in  hardnefs  little  inferior  to  iron. 
Hence  it  is  not  a malleable  metal.  It  melts  at  160  Wedge- 
wood.  It  is  not  magnetic  when  perfectly  free  Irom  iron. 

It  has  no  perceptible  talle  or  fmell ; when  expofed  to  the 
air  it  loon  lofes  its 'metallic  luftre,  and  changes  into  the 
(late  of  a brown  powder,  which  ultimately  becomes  black. 
Thefe  changes  are  produced  by  its  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, for  which  it  poffeffes  a (Ironger  affinity  at  the  common 
temperature  than  any  of  the  metals,  wit  h the  exception  of 
the  bafis  of  the  earth  and  alkalies.  This  property  renders 
it  of  little  or  no  ufe  in  the  metallic  (late. 

It  combines  with  ' hree  dofes  of  oxygen.  The  protoxyd, 
or  firlt  oxyd,  is  obtained  by  diffolvng  the  black  oxyd  of 
manganefe  in  nitric  acid,  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  Home 
fugar  or  other  inflammabie  matter,  to  lake  the  excefs  of 
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oxygen  from  the  black  oxyd.  The  folution,  by  this  treat- 
ment, becomes  a ' nitrat  of  manganefe,  with  an  oxyd  at 
a minimum  of  oxydation.  On  pure  potaffi  being  added, 
the  protoxyd  is  precipitated  of  a white  colour.  It  is  com- 
pofed,  according  to  Bergman,  of  80  of  manganefe  and  20 
of  oxygen  in  the  100. 

Tins  oxyd,  expofed  to  the  air,  foon  changes  to  a brown, 
and  ultimately  becomes  of  a black  colour,  by  combining  with 
more  oxygen. 

The  fecund,  or  deuterotoxrd,  is  eafily  obtained  by  diffolv- 
ing  black  oxyd  in  fulphuric  acid  with  beat.  A portion  of 
oxygen  gas  is  feparated,  fo  as  to  conftitute  this  oxyd.  If  to 
the  folution  pure  potalh  be  added,  the  oxyd  is  precipitated  of 
a red  colour.  It  is  compofed  of  74  of  manganefe  and  26 
of  oxygen,  from  the  authority  of  Bergman.  This  oxyd,  like 
the  laft,  attracts  more  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere,  and 
becomes  black.  \ 

The  black,  or  peroxyd  of  manganefe,  may  be  obtained 
by  expofing  the  other  oxyds  to  the  air  for  fome  time.  In 
a ftate  of  lefs  purity  it  is  found  abundantly  in  nature,  in 
which  itate  it  is  ufed  in  bleaching  linen  and  calico,  to  furnifh 
oxygen  to  the  muriatic  acid. 

When  expofed*  to  a red  heat  it  gives  out  one  dofe  of 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  iecond,  or  red  oxyd. 
Hence  its  ufe  in  the  chemical  elaboratory  for  furnifhing 
oxygen  gas. 

It  fometimes,  however,  contains  carbonatof  lime,  in  which 
cafe  the  gas  obtained  is  liable  to  contain  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  latter  may  be  feparated  from  the  oxygen  by  palling  the 
gas  through  lime  water.  The  pure  black  oxyd  is  com- 
pofed of  60  of  manganefe  and  40  of  oxygen. 

The  oxyds  of  manganefe  have  not  been  examined  by  many 
cbemilts.  We  are  indebted  to  Bergman  for  almoft  the 
whole  of  cur  knowledge  of  thefe  compounds.  If  bodies 
combine  in  limited  doles,  according  to  the  hypothelis  of 
Dalton,  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  will  be  found 
incorrect.  Agreeably  to  the  proportion  of  the  red  oxyd, 
which  is  26 per  cent.  Dalton  fixes  the  atom  of  manganefe  at 
40,  the  oxygen  being  7.  Hexce,  for  the  protoxyd,  we 

40-I-7  100  , r 

- = — or  nearly  15  per  cent,  or  oxygen. 


have 


40 


2x7 


100 


For  the  fccond  oxygen  we  have 

26  per  cent,  agreeably  to  the  authority  of  Bergman. 

The  black,  or  peroxyd,  from  the  fame  data,  will  be 


40  + 3 x 7 
3X7 


or  24.4  per  cent.  Hence  it  would 

34-4 


appear  that  the  protoxyd  and  the  peroxyds  are  a little  over- 
rated. 

The  black  oxyd  of  manganefe  is  ufed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flint  glafs,  along  with  the  oxyd  of  lead,  to  render 
the  glafs  colourlefs.  The  oxyd  of  manganefe  alone  would 
give  to  the  glafs  a purple  colour,  while  the  lead  would  ren- 
der it  of  a yellow  colour.  In  certain  proportions,  however, 
they  produce  no  colour.  May  not  this  arife  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  three  primitive  colours  conflituting  whitenels, 
namely,  the  purple,  or  blue  and  red,  of  the  manganefe,  with 
the  yellow  of  the  lead  ? 

If  this  effe£t  depended  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  manga- 
nefe, to  which  it  has  by  fome  been  Jt'ributed,  the  glafs 
ought  to  be  more  coloured,  from  the  oxyd  of  lead  being 
more  coloured  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  it  contains. 

The  black  oxyd  of  manganefe,  when  mixt  d with  drying 
oil  to  form  paint,  caufes  fpontancous  inflammation. 


Manganefe  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen,  nor,  in  all 
probability,  with  carbon. 

1’he  metal  does  not,  according  to  Bergman,  combine  with 
fulphur.  The  fame  chemift,  however,  fuccecded  in  com- 
bining  its  oxyd  with  fulphur,  forming  a fulphuretted  oxyd. 
It  is  of  a green  colour,  and  affords  fulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  treating  with  acids.  There  is  ftrong  reafon  to  believe 
that  fulphuret  of  manganefe  may  be  formed,  fince  a native 
fulphuret  has  been  found. 

Phofphorus  combines  with  manganefe,  forming  a cryftal- 
line,  brittle,  white  fubftance,  which  is  not  decompofed  at 
the  common  temperature. 

It  is  more  fufible  than  manganefe,  but  at  this  heat  the 
phofphorus  burns,  and  the  manganefe  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere. 

Manganefe  combines  with  fome  of  the  malats,  forming 
alloys. 

Mr.  Hatchett  fucceeded  in  alloying  manganefe  with  gold 
by  the  following  orocefs.  The  black  oxyd  was  frequently 
heated  with  oil,  till  the  oil  inflamed.  By  this  means  the 
oxyd  was  partly  reduced.  This  fubftance  was  introduced, 
with  fome  gold,  into  a crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and 
clofely  covered  ; a ftrong  heat  was  applied.  The  gold  by 
this  means  combined  with  fome  of  the  manganefe,  forming 
an  alloy  of  a yellowifh-grey  colour.  It  was  very  hard,  and 
fufceptible  of  a good  polifh . 

This  alloy  contained  from  ~tb  to  f-th  of  manganefe.  The 
gold  could  be  feparated  by  eupeliation. 

Manganefe  does  not  combine  with  mercury;  it  combines 
with  copper,  forming  an  alloy  of  a red  colour,  which  is 
malleable. 

It  combines  with  iron  with  great  facility,  and  is  often  a 
component  part  of  iron,  made  from  iron  ores  cbntaining 
manganefe.  It  is  laid  to  be  effential  to  the  formation  of 
Heel,  and  that  no  iron  can  be  ufed  for  making  fteel  but 
fuch  as  contains  manganefe.  This,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. The  alloys  of  manganefe  with  bifmuth  and  antimony 
are  difficult  to  form,  and  of  no  importance. 

Salts  of  Manganefe. — Although  the  oxyd  of  manganefe 
combines  with  the  acids  like  the  rell  of  the  metallic  oxyds, 
the  properties  of  mod  of  thefe  compounds  have  not  been 
attended  to  by  chemifts. 

Sulphat  of  Manganefe. — When  dilute  fulphuric  acid  is  ap- 
plied to  this  meal  the  water  is  decotnpoled,  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved,  and  the  acid  combines  with  oxyd,  forming  a ful- 
phat  of  manganefe.  The  folution  of  this  lalt  is  colourlefs  ; 
it  affords  cryftals  by  evaporation  of  a rhomboidal  form.  It 
has  a bitter  difagreeable  tafte  : when  expofed  to  ftrong  heat 
the  acid  efcapes. 

This  fait  confifts  of  the  protoxyd  united  with  the  acid  ; 
and  agreeably  to  the  hypothefis  of  Dalton,  the  atom  of  acid 
being  34,  and  the  oxyd  40  4-  7,  the  compofition  of  the 

r t 1 . 40  4-  7 + 34  100  ...  . 

lalt  ought  to  be - — = — , which giveaioo;  - 

34  42 

42  of  acid  and  58  of  white  oxyd. 

O.xyfulphat  of  Manganefe — This  fait  confifts  of  the  red 
oxyd  of  manganefe  combined  with  the  acid. 

It  may  be  formed  by  diddling  a mixture  of  fulphuric  acid 
with  the  black  oxyd.  A quantity  of  oxygen  gas  comes  over, 
and  a liquid  of  a purple  colour,  which  is  water,  containing  the 
oxyfulphat.  When  evaporated  it  affords  a glutinous  mafs, 
which  gives  fome  cryftals  with  difficulty.  When  an  alkali 
is  added,  the  red  oxyd  is  precipitated.  This  fait,  from  the- 
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above  data,  fuppofing  it  to  be  neutral,  fhould  be  compofed 

as  follows, * 1  2 ^ ^ which  gives  38.6  acid,  and 

61.4  red  oxyd.  The  way  in  which  this  fait  is  prepared,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  it  is  fuper-falt,  a fub-falt  being  left  in 
the  retort. 

40  + 2X7  + 34  X2 


The  fuper-falt  will  be,  therefore, 


34  x 2 


_-T0Q-,  or  55.74  acid,  and  44.26  of  red  oxyd.  The 

55-74 


100 


or 


fub-falt  would  be  <4°  + » * ?)  * » + 34  _ 

34  H 

24  acid,  and  76  red  oxyd.  The  fulphurous  acid  added  to 
the  black  oxyd  is  converted  into  the  fulphuric  acid,  and  dif- 
folves  ttfe  remaining  oxyd  forming  the  fulphat. 

Nitrat  of  Manganefe. — When  the  metal  is  added  to  dilute 
nitric  acid,  fumes  of  nitrous  gas,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and, 
perhaps,  the  nitrous  oxyd,  are  difengaged,  arifing  from  the 
decompofition  of  part  of  the  acid,  while  the  remaining  acid 
diffolves  the  oxyd  forming  the  fait  in  queftion.  It  may  alfo 
be  formed  by  adding  the  black  oxyd  to  the  acid,  at  the 
fame  time  adding  fonie  fugar  to  take  up  the  excels  of  oxy- 
gen, which  the  black  oxyd  contains  above  that  of  the  white. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is,  in  confequence,  evolved,  and  the  white 
oxyd  is  diffolved. 

The  folution  of  this  fait  is  colourlefs  ; it  does  not  afford 
cryftals  by  evaporation.  If  the  heat  be  continued  to  dry- 
nefs  the  fait  is  decompofed,  the  acid  being  feparated. 

Its  component  parts,  fuppofing  it  a fuper-falt,  will  be 


, or  44.7  acid,  and  55.3 


40  4-  7 + 19  X 2 _ 100 

19  X 2 ~~  44.7 

white  oxyd. 

Muriat  of  Manganefe. — The  muriatic  acid  being  added  to 
the  metal  affords  hydrogen  from  the  decompofition  of  the 
water,  while  the  oxyd  is  diffolved  forming  this  fait.  It 
confifts  of  the  acid  combined  with  the  white  oxyd. 

When  the  black  oxyd  is  digefted  in  muriatic  acid,  one 
part  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  excefs  of  oxygen  in  this 
oxyd,  forming  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  efcapes  in  the 
gafeous  form : the  remainder  of  the  acid  unites  with  the 
white  oxyd.  Of  this  fait  there  is  little  known  ; it  is  difficult 
of  cryftallization,  and  is  deliquefcent. 

When  the  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  black  oxyd  in  the 
cold,  a red  folution  is  formed,  confifting  of  the  red  oxyd 
with  the  acid,  and  which  is  an  oxymuriat  of  manganefe. 

The  muriat  may,  in  all  likelihood,  confift  of  ? — 

1 22 


= 1^?,  or  32  and  67  bafe. 

32 

Phofphat  of  Manganefe. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by 
adding  phofphat  of  foda  to  a foluble  mangnefian  fait.  A 
white  powder  falls  down,  which  is  phofphat  of  manganefe. 
It  is,  therefore,  infoluble,  or  nearly  fo. 

Fluats  and  borats  of  manganefe  may  be  formed  by  a 
fimilar  procefs  to  the  laft  : but  thefe  falts  have  not  been 
examined. 

Carlonat  of  Manganefe. — This  fait  is  more  foluble  than 
molt  of  the  metallic  carbonats.  In  precipitating  metallic 
oxyds  from  their  folutions  where  manganefe  is  contained  by 
the  alkaline  carbonats,  the  latter  oxyd  is  held  in  folution  by 
the  carbonic  acid.  This  affords  a ready  method  of  fepa- 
rating  manganefe  from  moft  other  oxyds. 


Oxalic  acid  combines  with  the  oxyd  of  manganefe,  form- 
ing a fait  in  a ftate  of  infoluble  white  powder. 

Tartarat  of  Manganefe. — Tartaric  acid  added  to  the  black 
oxyd  of  manganefe,  is  partly  decompofed  by  heat.  The 
carbon  of  the  acid  combines  with  excefs  of  oxygen  in  the 
oxyd.  The  remaining  acid  afterwards  diffolves  the  reduced 
oxyd.  On  the  citric  acid  it  has  a fimilar  effedt. 

Scheele  informs  us,  that  the  arfenic  acid  diffolves  the 
white  oxyd  of  manganefe,  forming  a fait  which  affords 
cryftals. 

The  fuccinic  acid  forms  a foluble  fait  with  the  white 
oxyd.  The  fuccinat  of  potaffi  has,  in  confequence,  been 
employed  to  feparate  manganefe  from  iron,  the  fuccinat  of 
the  falts  being  infoluble. 

The  reft  of  the  falts  of  this  metal  are  not  known. 

Manganese.  The  ores  of  this  metal  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  fpccies : 1.  Grey  manganefe ; 2.  Black 
manganefe  ; 3.  Red  manganefe  ; 4.  Sulp'nuret  of  manga- 
nefe ; and  5.  Phofphat  of  manganefe. 

I.  The  grey  manganefe  ore  is  lubdivided  into  the  radiated, 
foliated,  compact,  and  earthy. 

1 . Radiated  grey  manganefe  ; Strahliges  graubraunftein-ertz, 
Wern.  ; Striated  grey  manganefe  ore,  Kirw.  ; Manganefe 
oxide  metalloide  gris,  Haiiy.  ; Manganefe  metalloide  chalybin , 
Brongn. 

Colour  dark  fteel-grey,  paffing  into  iron-black  ; fometimes 
with  variegated  tarniffi.  Tt  occurs  maffive,  diffeminated,  and 
cryftallized. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  cryftals  is  the  four-fided  rhom- 
boidal  prifm,  with  edges  of  about  ioo°and8o  , according 
to  Haiiy  ; but  of  1150  and  65°,  according  to  Hauffmann’s 
meafurement.  It  is  divifible  in  the  direction  of  its  fix 
planes  ; and,  according  to  Haiiy,  alfo  in  that  of  the  fiiort 
diagonal  of  the  terminal  planes;  which  latter  is  confidered 
as  erroneous  by  Hauffmann ; who,  therefore,  pronounces 
the  form  of  the  integrant  molecule  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  primitive  cryftal. 

Its  moft  remarkable  fecondary  forms  are  : 

A.  The  rectangular  four-fided  prifm. 

B.  The  oblique  four-fided  prifm  (being  the  primitive 
form). 

a.  Summits  truncated  ; plane  of  truncation  ftraight. 

b.  Truncated  obliquely  at  the  fummits  : the  plane  of 
truncation  either  on  one  of  the  obtufe,  or  on  one  of  the 
acute  lateral  edges  of  the  prifm.  The  truncation  is  fome- 
times produced  by  two  planes  placed  on  two  adjoining  la- 
teral planes. 

c.  Acuminated  ; the  acuminating  planes  placed  either  on 
the  obtufe  lateral  edges  (edge  of  acumination  = 94  7'  6"), 
or  on  the  acute  lateral  edges  (edge, of  acumination  1180 
40'  36''.)  The  planes  of  acumination  fometimes  again 
truncated. 

d.  Acuminated  by  four  planes  ; the  acuminating  planes 
placed  either  on  the  lateral  edges  (with  fummit  fometimes 
truncated),  or  on  the  lateral  planes.  (Inclination  of  the 
acuminating  on  the  lateral  planes  = 118  53'  6.'  ) 

C.  The  fix-fided  prifm.  (Two  oppolite,  primitive,  la- 
teral edges  = 65°,  the  four  others  = 147"  30'.) 

a.  Summits  truncated  ; plane  of  truncation  ftraight  or 
flat. 

b.  Acuminated  by  two  planes  placed  on  the  fecondary 
lateral  planes ; at  the  other  folid  angles  more  or  lefs  trun- 
cated. 

D.  The  eight-fided  prifm  (with  two  lateral  edges  of  1 15° ; 
two  others  of  i24°45'  46"  ; and  four  of  1503  7'  7".) 

a.  Summits  truncated ; plane  of  truncation  ftraight. 

b.  Obliquely 
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b.  Obliquely  truncated  by  two  pentagonal  planes. 

c.  Acuminated  by  four  planes  placed  on  the  moll  obtufe 

lateral  edges.  . 

d.  Acuminated  by  fix  planes,  four  ot  which  are  placed 
on  the  obtufe  lateral  edges,  while  the  two  others  are  placed 
either  on  the  lateral  edges  of  124°  45'  46",  or  on  thofe  of 

1 1 c°. 

g'  Acuminated  by  eight  planes  placed  on  the  lateral 
planes. 

The  cryftals  are  generally  aggregated  and  grown  toge- 
ther in  all  directions ; they  fometimes  form  globular  aggre- 
gations. Their  fize  varies,  but  they  are  feldom  found  ex- 
ceeding one  inch  in  length  ; and  the  generality  of  them  are 
very  fmall.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  faid,  that  their  thick- 
nefs  is  at  lead  four  times  exceeded  by  their  length  ; while 
in  the  foliated  manganefe  both  dimenfions  generally  approach 
more  to  equality.  The  greateft  relative  length  we  find  m 
the  fix-fided  prifmatic  cryftals,  which  fometimes  are  of  a 
lanceolate  (hape,  the  breadth  of  the  two  fecondary  planes 
often  increafing  to  fuch  a degree,  that  but  little  remains  of 
the  four  primitive  planes. 

By  the  union  of  feveral  prifmatic  cryftals  of  equal  length, 
a particular  kind  of  prifmatic  aggregations  is  frequently 
produced,  having  fix,  eight,  or  more  lateral  planes.  Ttiey 
mioht  be  miftaken  for  Ample  cryftals,  from  which,  however, 
they  are  eafily  diftinguifhable  ; 1.  By  their  lateral  planes 
feldom  forming  (harp  edges  with  one  another,  and  being 
moreover  always  furnifhed  with  ftriie,  and  even  deep  fur- 
rows ; and  2.  By  their  acuminating  facets  never  exhibiting 
continued  planes,  but  only  tranfverfal  feftions  intercepted 
by  interftices  left  by  the  aggregated  prifms,  which  are  in 
clofe  conta&  with  each  other. 

The  planes  of  the  cryftals  are  fplendent,  the  primitive 
ones  eminently  fo  ; the  fecondary  planes  are  always  longi- 
tudinally ftriated.  The  furfaces  of  cleavage  and  frafture 
vary  between  finning  and  gliftening  : the  luftre  is  metallic. 
Yields  a dull  iron  black  ftreak.  It  is  opaque. 

The  texture  of  this  ore  is  radiated,  pafiing  011  one  fide  into 
coarfe  fibrous,  on  the  other  into  foliated.  The  amorphous, 
maflive,  and  diffeminated  radiated  grey  manganefe  fometimes 
exhibits  tranfverfal  fiffurcs  in  the  radii,  in  the  direction  of 
the  terminal  planes  of  the  nucleus. 

FraClure  uneven,  frequently  difplaying  fmall  granular 
mafTes,  approaching  to  wedge-fhaped.  Fragments  wedge- 
fhaped,  and  long  fplintery  ; in  the  maflive  they  are  indeter- 
minately angular  and  blunt-edged. 

It  is  foft,  brittle,  and  in  large  pieces  pretty  difficultly 
frangible.  It  foils  ttrongly  when  rubbed. 

Specific  gravity  3.530—4.325,  Mufchenbroeck  ; 4.143, 
Hagen;  4.2491—4.7563,  Briffon  ; 4.181,  Rinmann. 

According  to  the  analyfes  given  of  the  radiated  grey 
manganefe  ore,  by  Klaproth,  100  parts  afforded 

From  Ihlefeld.  From  Moravia. 
Brown  oxyd  of  manganefe  90.50  89. 

Water  - 7-  °‘5 

Oxygen  gas  - - 2.25  10.25 


99-75  99-75 


Klapr.  Beitr.  ij. 

This  ore  is  found  principal  y at  Ihlefeld,  on  the  Hartz  ; 
in  Saxony,  at  Langeberg,  Johangeorgenlladt,  Kamfdorf, 
Ilmenau,  ' Salfeld  in  Thuringia  ; in  Silefia.  at  Konradf- 
waldau,  Kupferberg,  &c.  ; in  Bohemia,  at  Miefs,  1 latten  ; 
in  the  Bannat ; in  Caripthia,  at  Hiittenberg  ; on  mount  St. 
Gothard  ; in.  Piemont  and  Ifchia.in  the  Vicentine  territory  ; 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  Cornwall,  Devonftiire, 


Somerfetfhire,  Derbyfhire  ; and  alfo  near  Aberdeen,  in 
Scotland.  Jamefon. 

The  radiated  grey  manganefe  ore  of  Ihlefeld  occurs  partly 
in  veins,  and  partly  as  nodules,  in  clay-porphyry  : it  is  ac- 
companied with  flefh-red  barytes,  ufually  cryftallized  in 
their  fexangular  tables  with  flefh-red  or  white  rhomboidal 
calcareous  fpar,  compaft  and  foliated  black  manganefe,  and 
with  friable  lithomarge  of  a rofe-red  colour.  Hauffmann  > 
Mohr’s  Archiv.  ift  b.  p.  32*. 

2.  Foliated  grey  manganefe  ore;  bldttriges  grau-braunfein-ertz, 
Wern.  (var.  of  Manganefe  oxide  mctalloide  gris,  Haiiy.) 

Its  colour  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  preceding  fub-fpecies; 
it  fometimes  in.a  ftrong  light  appears  iridefeent. 

It  occurs  maflive,  diffeminated,  and  as  coveringof  other  ores. 
Alfo  cryftallized  in  four-fided,  reCtangular,  and  rhomboidal 
prifms,  whofe  planes  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other ; and 
in  low  fix-fided  prifms,  with  lateral  planes  either  of  the 
fame  breadth,  or  with  fecondary  planes  encroaching  on 
the  primitive,  and  thus  producing  reftangular  tables,  fome- 
times bevilled  at  two  oppofite  fides,  fometimes  rounded 
off : if  rounded  off  in  the  whole  of  their  circumference,  the 
tabular  paffes  into  the  lenticular  form. 

The  cryftals  are  generally  globularly  or  botro'fdally  ag- 
gregated, and  often  form  the  uppermoft  covering  in  drufy 
cavities  formed  of  black  iron-ftone,  and  lined  by  compaft 
black,  and  amorphous  foliated  grey  manganefe  ore.  The 
oblique  four-fided  prifms  are  fometimes  fo  intimately  united, 
as  to  difplay  no  more  of  their  furface,  than  a three-planed 
folid  angle,  formed  by  a terminating  and  two  lateral  planes. 
The  cryftals  are  always  very  fmall ; the  magnifying  glafs 
difeovers  their  lateral  planes  to  be  ftriated  ; the  terminating 
planes  are  fmooth. 

The  luftre  of  the  furface  of  the  cryftals  and  of  the  cleavage 
is  metallic  fplendent ; that  of  the  crofs  frafture  lefs  fo. 

The  texture  of  this  ore  is  imperfeft,  and  moftly  ftraight 
foliated,  often  delicately  ftreaked,  and  palling  over  into 
radiated. 

Frafture  uneven,  fometimes  exhibiting  fine  granular  dif- 
tinft  concretions.  Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  blunt- 
edged. 

It  is  foft,  and  brittle.  It  marks  ftrongly  when  rubbed. 
Yields  a black  dull  ftreak.  Specific  gravity  3.742, 
Hagen.  , 

The  foliated  grey  manganefe  ore  is  found  in  feveral 
places  with  the  preceding  fub-fpecies,  to  which  it  is,  in- 
deed, very  nearly  related.  It  formerly  occurred  plentifully 
in  the  mine  St.  Joachim,  at  Zellerfeld,  on  the  Hartz,  as 
coating  of  the  drufy  cavities  in  black  and  brown  iron-ftone, 
as  alfo  on  quartz,  &c.  Hauffmann,  loc.  cit. 

3.  Compact  grey  manganefe  ore;  Dichtes  grau-braunfein- 
ertz,  Wern.  ; Indurated  grey  ore  of  manganefe,  Kirw. 

Its  colour  is  blueilh-black,  pafling  into  fteel-grey  ; that 
of  the  ftreak  iron  .black  ; in  a ftate  of  incipient  decompo- 
fition  it  takes  a ruft-brovvn  hue.  In  a ftrong  light  its  fur- 
face  is  iridefeent. 

It  is  found  maflive,  and  in  botroidal  maffes,  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  globular  diftinft  concretions.  They  are 
fometimes  confluent,  when  they  form  concentric,  flat  con- 
choidal  diftinft  layers.  The  globules  (at  lead  in  the  va- 
riety from  Hertzberg,  deferibed  by  Hauffmann)  are  diverg- 
ingly  radiated  towards  the  centre  ; but  towards  the  circum- 
ference, the  radiated  paffes  through  fibrous  and  granular 
into  perfeftly  compaft.  The  flat  conchoidal  layers  ap- 
proach to  the  columnar,  and  here  and  there  to  the  fafei- 
cularly  diverging  radiated  ftrufture,  which  again  pafl’es  into 
compaft. 

Frafture  even,  very  fine-grained,  fometimes  inclining  to 

flat 
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flat  conchoidal.  Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  not 
very  fharp-edged. 

It  is  hard,  brittle,  eafily  frangible.  It  foils  lefs  than  the 
preceding  fub-fpecies. 

Internally  it  is  either  matt,  t.  e.  dull,  or  gliftening  with  a 
metallic  luftre  ; ftreak  generally  fhining. 

Specific  gravity  4. 125,  Haufimann. 
j According  to  an  analyfis  of  Mr.  Haufimann,  it  con- 
tains 

Brownifh  black  oxyd  of  manganefe  - - 85 

Silica  - - - - 4 

Oxygen  - - - - - 1 1 

100 

The  compaCt  manganefe  of  Romaneche,  near  Macon,  in 
France,  (which  is  remarkable  for  its  coiiliderable  hardnefs, 
and  in  which  barytes  appears  to  be  chemically  combined 
with  the  metallic  oxyd,)  is,  according  to  Vauquelin,  com- 


Yellow  oxyd  of  manganefe 

- 

- 50 

Barytes  - 

- 

* M-7 

Silex  - - 

- 

- 1.2 

Oxygen  - 

- 

- 33-7 

Carbon  - - 

- 0.4 

100.0 

It  is  found  in  Saxony,  at  Johangeorger.ftadt,  in  the  Pa- 
latinate, where  it  occurs  with  lithomarge  ; at  the  Wurzel- 
berg,  in  the  Hertzberg  foreft,  on  the  Hartz,  where  it  is 
ufed  as  flux  for  the  reduction  of  a rich,  but  very  refraCtory 
red  hematite.  Haufimann,  loc.  cit. 

In  France  it  is  found  at  Suquet,  near  Thiviez,  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perigueux. 
This  is  known  by  the  name  of pierre  de  Perigueux.  Alfo 
at  l’Aveline,  near  Saint-Diez,  department  of  the  Vofges  ; 
at  Macon  ; at  St.  Micaud,  department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire.  Brongn. 

4.  Earthy  grey  manganefe  ore ; Ereleges  grau-braunjlein- 
ertz,  Wern  ; Ochre  of  manganefe , Kirw. 

Its  colour  varies  between  iteel-grey  and  brownifh-black. 

Commonly  maflive  or  difieminated,  fometimes  fuperficial 
and  dendritic. 

Internally  it  is  matt,  or  glimmering  with  metallic  luftre. 

FraCture  earthy,  fine-grained  ; fometimes  fine  fcaly ; 
fragments  indeterminately  angular,  blunt-edged. 

It  foils  itrongly,  is  very  tender,  and  meagre  to  the 
touch. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony,  at  Rafchau,  llmenau,  Ehrenftock, 
&c.  in  Bohemia,  in  Cornwall  and  Somerfetfhire. 

Brongniart  refers  to  the  earthy  grey  manganefe  that  of 
Saint-Jean  de  Gardonenque  in  the  Cevennes.  It  is  very 
light  and  friable,  and  leparates,  like  balalt,  into  irregular 
priftns.  It  occurs  in  granite. 

Lenz,  Wiedermann,  and  other  authors,  clafs  with  this 
fub-fpecies,  the  black  wad  of  Derbyfhire  and  Devonfhire, 
which  is  alfo  known  under  the  name  of  inflammable  manga- 
nefe, on  account  ©f  the  property  it  pofi’efies  of  inflaming 
fpontancoufly,  when  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  linfeed  oil.  It  confills,  according  to  the  analyfis  of 
Wedgevvood,  of  0.43  mangatiefe,  0.43  iron,  and  0.04  lead. 
Werner  firil  made  a diltinCt  fub-fpecies  of  it.  According  to 
other  minerajogifts,  it  is  a variety  of  the  black  earthy  man- 
ganefe ore,  (which  fee  below. ) 

The  frothy  manganefe  {Braunfleinfchaum  of  Wiedcn- 
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mann  and  others,  Manganefe  oxide  argentin,  Hauy,)  appears 
likewife  to  be  related  to  this  fub-fpecies ; but  fome  dark  co- 
loured varieties  have  been  referred  to  the  black  earthy 
manganefe  ore.  They  require  to  be  fubjeCted  to  clofer 
examination. 

II.  Black  manganefe  ore ; Schwartz  braunfein-ertz, 
Wern.  This  is  not  i'ubdivided  by  Werner ; but  Karften, 
(in  the  new  edition  of  his  Mineralogifche  Tabefien,)  and 
Reufs  (Mineralogie,  v.  p.  463.)  dilfinguilh  the  in durated and 
the  friable  black  manganefe  ores.  Haufimann,  in  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  manganeie  ores  from  Ihlefeld,  adds  another, 
namely,  the  foliated,  dividing  the  fpecies,  in  the  lame  manner 
as  the  grey  manganefe  ore,  into  three  fub-fpecies.  Jamefon 
gives  the  following  Wernerian  defcription  of  the  black  man- 
ganefe ore. 

Its  colour  is  intermediate  between  brownifh-black  and 
dark  greyifii-black. 

Occurs  mafiive,  difieminated,  and  in  oCtahedral  cryftals, 
which  are  fmall,  and  very  fmall.  The  furface  of  the  cryf- 
tals is  fmooth  and  fhining. 

FraCture  imperfeCt  foliated,  Angle  cleavage  ; fometimes 
it  inclines  to  uneven,  and  is  alfo  fmall  and  fcopiform,  di- 
verging radiated.  Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  blunt- 
edged. 

Occurs  in  fmall  and  fine  granular  diftinct  concretions.  It 
is  opaque.  Gives  a reddifh-brown  Itrcak.  Is  femi-hard,  brit- 
tle, heavy. 

It  is  found  at  Ehrenftock,  near  llmenau,  on  grey  anti- 
mony ore.  Alfo  at  Rabenfiein,  in  Bavaria  ; at  Zuhrbach, 
near  Wagrain,  in  Salzburg  ; and  at  Miedzian,  or  Gora,  in 
Weft  Gailicia. 

The  foliated  black  manganefe  ore  of  Haufimann  was  difeo- 
vered  at  Ihlefeld  by  this  dillinguifhed  mineralogiit,  and  firft 
deferibed  by  him  in  the  feventh  edition  of  Blumenbach’s 
“ Handbuch  der  Naturgefcluchte.” 

Its  colour  is  coal  black,  approaching  to  a footy  brown 
when  pafiing  into  decompolition.  The  powder  is  of  an  iron 
black  colour. 

It  is  found  in  curved  lamellar  layers  of  from  |th  to  three 
lines  in  thicknels,  traverfing,  in  connection  with  compaCt 
bbek  manganefe  ore,  the  clay-porphyry,  which  contains  the 
veins  of  manganefe  ores  in  that  diftrict. 

Its  texture  in  one  direction  is  imperfectly  foliated  ; com- 
monly ftraight,  feldom  curved  foliated. 

FraCture  uneven,  of  a fine  grain.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nately' angular,  and  not  very  fharp-edged. 

The  furface  of  cleavage  is  femi-metallic,  fhining  ; that  of 
the  fraCture  is  dull,  or  at  belt  faintly  glimmering,  ftreak 
fhining.  It.  is  opaque.  Semi-hard;  rather  brittle.  Specific 
gravity  from  3.7142 — 3.800. 

The  foliated  black  manganefe  ore  is  infufible  before  the 
blowpipe  ; but  with  borax  it  melts  into  a purpliflr  enamei. 
It  itrongly  effervefees  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  caultic  alkalies,  as  brown,  by  carbonic  acid,  as  white 
oxyd  of  manganefe. 

It  has  a near  oryCtognoftic  relationfhip  to  the  manganefe 
blende  of  Tranfylvaoia,  from  which,  however,  it  is  eafily 
dillinguifhable,  both  by  its  chemical  properties,  and  by 
colour  and  ftreak.  By  decompolition  it  pafies  into  the  com- 
paCt black  manganefe  ote. 

It  is  accompanied  with  radiated  grey  manganefe  ore,  com- 
pact black  and  red  manganefe  ores,  with  calcareous  fpar, 
and  lithomarge  of  a rofe  red  colour. 

The  compact  black  mangaiufe  ore  of  Haufimann  is  divided 
into  indurated  and  friable. 

The  indurated  variety  is  of  a deep  black  colour  ; that  of 
the  powder  is  a footy  or  brownifh-black. 

It 
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It  is  found  maffive,  and  in  thin  curved  lamellar  layers. 
It  is  dull ; flreak  Ihining  or  glimmering. 

Frafture  fine  earthy  ; fragments  indeterminately  angular, 
blunt-edged.  It  is  foft;  foils  ftrongly;  foels  meagre,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  tongue. 

It  has  been  found  in  St.  Joachim  mine,  Zellerfeld  (the 
maffive),  and  at  Ihlefeld,  where  it  traverfes  clay-porphyry 
in  all  its  directions.  It  is  accompanied  by  foliated  black 
manganefe  ore,  which  appears  to  pafs  into  it  by  decom- 
pofition. 

The  friable  variety  is  of  a black  and  brownifh-black 
colour. 

It  is  found  maffive,  in  globular  maffes,  in  thin  curved  la- 
mellar diitinft  concretions  on  black  hematite,  often  alfo  as 
thin  coating  on  black  hematite,  and  dendritic. 

Internally  it  is  dull ; the  furfaces  of  the  lamellar  dillinft 
concretions  fometimes  glimmering  ; (freak  (liining. 

Fracture  fine  earthy,  fragments  indeterminately  angular, 
blunt-edged.  It  is  perfectly  friable  ; foils  ftrongly,  feels 
meagre,  and  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  tongue. 

The  variety  from  Hutthal,  or  the  Hartz,  was  analyfed 
by  Klaproth  with  the  following  refult : 

Brown  oxyd  of  manganefe 
Oxvd  of  iron  - 
Carbon  - 

Barytes  - - - - - 

Silica  ------ 

W ater  ------ 


attra£lab!e  by  the  magnet.  The  Siberian  red  manganefe 
ore,  analyfed  by  Lampadius,  is  (fated  by  this  chemift  to 
be  fufible  by  the  heat  of  the  blowpipe,  when  continued  for 
a few  minutes,  into  a (liining  black  enamel ; and  much  more 
eafily  with  borax. 

According  to  the  analylis  given  by  Ruprecht,  that  from 
Tranfylvania  confiils  of 


Oxyd  of  manganefe 

- 

- 35-!5 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 

- 

- 7-04 

Silica  - 

- 

- 55.06 

Alumine 

. 

1.56 

Water 

- 

- 0.78 

99-59 

The  analyfis  of  red  manganefe  from  Kapnik  by  Lam- 
padius, appears  to  be  that  of  a red  variety  of  pearl-fpar  ; 
(or  perhaps  of  real  carbonat  of  manganefe.)  The  fame 
chemift  has,  however,  given  an  analyfis  of  the  red  manga- 
nefian  fofii!  from  Siberia,  which  certainly  belongs  to  the 
fubltance  under  coniideration,  although  Mr.  Lampadius 


68 

6.50 

of  his  analyfis  are 

Oxyd  of  manganefe 

- 0.610 

I 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 

- 

- 0.050 

I 

8 

Silica  - 

- 

- 0.300 

Alumine 

. 

- 0.020 

17.50 

Lofs  - - - 

- 

- 0.020 

102.0 

1000 

It  is  found  on  the  Hartz  at  the  Iberg,  at  Zellerfeld,  at 
the  Galgenberg,  near  Claullhal,  and  in  the  Hutthal,  on  the 
Hartz,  where,  according,  to  Klaproth,  it  was  found  iffuing 
from  the  chinks  of  rocks  as  amoilf,  greafy  fubftancc,  which, 
on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  was  foon  converted  into  a very 
fine  black  powder. 

The  fi  iclt  dendritic  varieties,  from  the  Hartz,  are  thofe  of 
Grand,  on  a greyi(h-white  marle-flate ; and  thofe  of  Lerbach, 
on  a g'een  clay-flate. 

Reufs,  who  deferibes  the  friable  black  manganefe  ore,  re- 
fers to  it  the  wad,  mentioned  above  as  a variety  of  the 
earthy  grey  manganefe  ore.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  two  the  Engliffi  black  wad  belongs, 
the  different  varieties  of  which  require  to  be  fubjedled  to 
further  examination. 

Another  fubltance  nearly  related  to  the  wad  is  the  frothy 
manganefe , a metallic,  reddifh-brown,  filmy  fubltance,  incrult- 
ing  black  hematite,  and  referred  by  fome  mineralogifts  to 
iron  froth,  by  others  to  the  earthy  grey  manganefe. 

III.  Red  manganefe  ore  ; Roiher  braunjlein , Werner ; Man- 
ganefe filicifere  blanc  et  rofe,  Haiiy  ; Manganefe  tit  hoi de  blanc  et 
rouge,  Brongn. 

Its  colour  is  rofe  red  of  various  intenfity  ; and  fometimes 
a very  light  yellowiffi-brown. 

It  occurs  maffive  and  diffeminated. 

Internally  it  is  dull. 

Fra&ure  even,  palling  into  large  and  flat  conchoidal,  and 
alfo  fometimes  into  fplintery  fragments  : indeterminately  an- 
gular, pretty  (harp-edged. 

It  is  (lightly  tranflucent,  hard  enough  to  fcratch  glafs ; 
brittle,  and  eafily  frangible. 

Specific  gravity  3.233,  Kirwan,  that  of  the  Siberian  3.676, 
Lampaditss. 

Is  infulible  before  the  blowpipe  without  addition,  but 
affumes  a brownifh  colour  ; if  the  flame  be  urged  by  oxygen 
gas,  fmall  particles  will  melt  into  a brownilh-black  bead, 
Vol.  XXII. 


The  red  manganefe  ore  of  Kapnik,  which  is  placed  by 
Mohs,  near  pearl-fpar,  under  the  name  of  Rothftein,  is 
found  there  as  part  of  a vein  formation,  together  with 
black  filver  ore,  (Schwartz-giltig-ertz,)  brown  and  yellow 
blende,  galena,  quartz,  and  now  and  then  with  fome  pearl- 
fpar.  The  veins  containing  this  formation  are  moftly  nar- 
row, and  often  of  a ftratified  ftrutture,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  either  maffive  quartz,  or  a mixture  of  quartz  and  red 
manganefe,  (Rothllein),  alternate  with  ftrata  of  black  filver 
ore,  and  blende,  or  galena,  from  the  fides  towards  the  centre 
of  the  vein,  where  the  drufes  are  generally  incrufted  with 
cryftallized  quart*,  or  alfo  with  pearl-fpar.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Mohs,  is  the  general  nature  of  thofe  veins,  which 
however,  alfo  contain  other  foffils  befides. 

IV.  Sulphuret  of  manganefe;  Braunjlein  blende  ; Mangan - 
glantz,  Karft.  ; Schwartz,  Klapr.  Reufs. 

Its  colour  is  between  iron  and  pitch-black,  here  and  there 
with  a ruft-coloured  covering,  often  with  variegated  tar- 
niffi.  Colour  of  the  powder  dark  brafs-yellow  palling 
into  greenifii. 

It  is  found  maffive,  or  coarfely  diffeminated  in  red  man- 
ganefe ore,  which  it  alfo  traverfes  in  foliated  layers. 

Texture  in  one  direction  imperfeftly  foliated ; dire&ion 
of  the  folia  approaching  to  curved  foliated.  According 
to  Ha’uy  it  is  divilible  into  a rhomboidal  prifm,  which  may 
be  fubdivided  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonals  of  its  tranf- 
verfal  feCtion. 

It  is  opaque  ; its  luftre  is  femi-metallic  (hining  ; the  ruft- 
coloured  decompoling  parts  dull ; ilreak  (hining. 

Fra&ure  fine-grained  uneven  ; fragments  indeterminately 
angular,  not  particularly  (harp-edged. 

It  is  foft,  mild,  and  not  difficultly  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  3.950.  Klapr. 

Infulible  before  the  blowpipe.  When  pulverized  it  gives 
out  fulphureted  hydrogen  as  the  addition  of  nitrous  acid. 

3 E According 
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According  to  Klaproth’s  analyfis,  it  confifts  of 
Oxyd  of  manganefe  82 

Carbonic  acid  ...  5 

Sulphur  • • • - 11 

_9 8 

Klapr.  Beitr.  3. 

Vauquelin  is  of  opinion,  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
preceding  analyfis  belongs  to  the  matrix  of  this  ore.  Ac- 
cording to  this  chemift  the  conftituents  are  : manganefe  at 
the  minimum  of  oxydation  83,  and  fulphur  15. 

It  is  found  in  Tranfylvania,  in  red  manganefe  ore  accom- 
panied with  black  tellurium,  red  and  brown  blende  (ful- 
phuret  of  zinc),  copper  pyrites,  &c. 

According  to  Delrio  it  has  alfo  been  lately  found  in 
Mexico. 

V.  Phofphat  of  manganefe;  Pbofpbor-mangan,  Karft. ; 
Eifen-pecb  ertx,  Wern. ; Manganefe  phofphate  ( ferrifere ), 
Haiiy. 

Its  colour  is  reddifh  and  blackilh-brown,  which  paffes 
into  black ; colour  of  the  ftreak  greyifh,  yellowifh,  or 
reddilh-brown. 

It  occurs  malfive.  According  to  Haiiy  it  is  divifible  in 
the  direction  of  planes,  which  appear  to  indicate  a rectan- 
gular parallelopipedon  for  the  nucleus. 

Internally  it  is  Ihining  and  gliftening,  with  a refinous 
luftre. 

Fra&ure  flat  and  imperfe&ly  conchoidal,  palling  into 
fine-grained  uneven  ; fragments  indeterminately  angular. 

It  is  faintly  tranflucent  at  the  edges. 

It  is  femihard,  palling  into  foft  ; brittle. 

Specific  gravity  3.95. 

It  is  readily  fufible  before  the  blowpipe  into  a black 
enamel ; and  is  entirely  foluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effer- 
vefcence. 

It  is  feldom  found  pure,  generally  containing  iron,  which, 
however,  according  to  Darcet,  appears  to  be  accidental  ; 
the  phofphoric  acid  being  probably  combined  with  the  man- 
ganefe alone. 

The  light  coloured  varieties  contain  but  a fmall  quantity 
of  iron. 

Vauquelin,  who  analyfed  this  ore,  obtained  the  following 
refult : 


Oxyd  of  manganefe 

. 

- 

42 

Oxyd  of  iron 

- 

- 

31 

Phofphoric  acid 

- 

■ - 

27 

100 


Journ.  des  Mines. 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  near  Limoges  in  France  ; 
it  occurs  in  granite,  in  the  fame  veins  that  contain  the  well 
known  opaque  beryl. 

MANGANUM,  M ayjavov,  among  the  Greeks,  a general 
name  for  inftruments  to  throw  large  Hones  with. 

MANGATTI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Travancore  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Anjenga. 

MANGAVEIRAS,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Para ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  Engenhoreal. 

MANGEABOONG,  a town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of 
Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  3'.  E.  long.  1161  9'. 

MANGEART,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a learned 
monk,  who  obtained  a very  high  reputation  by  his  know- 
ledge, and  was  appointed  antiquary,  librarian,  and  coun- 
fellor  to  duke  Charles  of  Lorrain.  He  died  in  1763,  and 
is  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  for  a work  entitled 


“ Introduction  a la  Science  des  Medaillcs,”  fol.  This  work 
contains  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  elementary  trea- 
ties on  the  numifmatic  fcience,  and  ferves  as  a fupplemcnt 
to  the  “ Antiqnite  expliquee”  of  Montfaucon. 

MANGEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 13  miles  W. N.W.  of  Chupra. 

MANGEEA,  or  Makgya,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Cook  in  the  year 
1777  ; but  on  which  he  could  find  neither  a landing  place  nor 
anchorage.  Such  parts  as  fell  under  our  navigator’s  ob- 
fervation  were  guarded  by  a reef  of  coral  rock,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  which  the  fea  is  of  an  unfathomable  depth.  It  is 
full  five  leagues  in  circuit,  and  of  a moderate  and  pretty  equal 
height ; though,  in  clear  weather,  it  may  be  feen  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  leagues.  In  the  middle  it  rifes  into  little 
hills,  from  which  there  is  a gentle  defcent  to  the  fhore, 
which,  at  the  S.W.  part,  is  fteep,  though  not  above  10  or 
1 2 feet  high,  and  has  feveral  excavations  made  by  the  beat- 
ing of  the  waves  againft  a brownifh  fand-ftonc  of  which  it 
is  compofed.  The  defcent  is  covered  with  trees  of  a deep 
green  colour,  very  thick,  but  not  high,  feeming  to  be  of 
the  fame  fort,  except  near  the  fhore,  where  arc  many  of 
that  fpecies  of  dracaena  found  in  the  woods  of  New  Zealand. 
On  the  N.W.  part  the  fhore  terminates  in  a fandy  beach, 
beyond  which  the  land  is  broken  down  into  fmall  chafms 
or  gullies,  and  has  a broad  border  of  trees  refembling  tall 
willows.  Farther  on  the  afcent,  the  trees  were  of  the  deep 
green  above-mentioned  ; and  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
the  rima,  intermixed  with  low  cocoa-palms,  and  a few  of 
fome  other  forts.  On  the  little  hills  were  trees  of  a taller 
fort,  thinly  fcattered  ; but  the  other  parts  were  bare,  and 
of  a reddifh  colour,  or  covered  with  fomething  like  fern. 
Upon  the  whole  Cook  obferves,  that  the  ifland  has  a pretty 
afpeft,  and  might  be  made  a beautiful  fpot  by  cultivation. 
When  this  ifland  was  firft  difcovered,  feveral  of  the  natives 
were  obferved  to  be  armed  with  long  fpears  and  clubs, 
which  they  brandifhed  in  the  air  either  with  figns  of 
threatenings,  or,  as  fome  thought,  with  invitations  to  land. 
Mod  of  them  appeared  naked,  except  having  a fort  of  girdle, 
which  pafiing  between  the  thighs  covered  that  part  of  the 
body.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  pieces  of  cloth  of 
different  colours,  which  they  wore  as  a garment,  thrown 
over  their  (boulders  : and  almolt  all  of  them  had  a white 
wrapper  about  their  heads,  not  much  unlike  a turban,  or 
like  a high  conical  cap.  Their  colour  was  tawny,  and  they 
were  in  general  of  a middling  ftature,  but  ro’ouft  and  in- 
clining to  corpulence.  They  were  at  firft  afraid  of  ap- 
proaching the  (hip  in  their  canoe  ; but  being  addreffed  by 
Omai  in  the  Otaheitean  language,  their  apprehenfions  fub- 
fided,  and  they  came  near  enough  to  take  fome  beads  and 
nails,  which  were  thrown  into  their  canoe.  They  were  at 
firft  afraid  of  touching  thefe  things,  which  probably  arofe 
from  fuperftition  ; for  Omai  underftood,  that  when  prefents 
were  offered  them,  they  afked  fomething  for  their  “ Eatooa,” 
or  god.  When  they  were  afked,  if  they  ever  ate  human 
flefh  ; they  anfwered  in  the  negative,  with  a mixture  of  in- 
dignation and  abhorrence.  They  wore  a kind  of  fandals, 
made  of  a graffy  fubftance  interwoven,  probably  to  defend 
their  feet  againft  the  rough  coral  rock  on  the  fhore.  Their 
beards  were  long ; and  the  infide  of  their  arms,  from  the 
fhoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  fome  other  parts,  were  punc- 
tured or  tattooed,  like  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  all  the 
other  iflands  in  the  South  fea.  The  lobes  of  their  ears 
were  pierced,  or  flit,  to  fuch  a length,  that  one  of  them 
ftuck  there  a knife  and  fome  beads  which  had  been  given 
him ; and  the  fame  perfon  had  two  polifhed  pearl-fhells  and 
a bunch  of  human  hair,  loofely  twifted,  hanging  about  his 
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neck,  which  was  the  only  ornament  that  was  obferred. 
The  only  canoe,  that  was  feen,  was  not  above  to  feet  long, 
and  very  narrow,  but  both  drong  and  neatly  made.  As  the 
inhabitants  fcemed  to  be  numerous  and  well  fed,  fuch  arti- 
cles of  provilion  as  the  ifland  produces  mull  be  very  plen- 
tiful. One  of  the  iflanders  who  came  on  board  informed 
our  navigators,  that  they  had  no  animals,  as  hogs  and  dogs, 
both  which  they  had  heard  of ; but  acknowledged  that 
they  had  plantains,  bread  fruit,  and  taro.  The  only  birds 
that  were  feen  were  fome  white  egg-birds,  terns,  and  nod- 
dies ; and  one  white  heron  on  the  fhore.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mangeea  is  a dialed  of  that  fpoken  at 
Otaheite ; though  their  pronunciation,  like  that  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  be  more  guttural.  The  natives  of  Man- 
geea feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  Otaheite  and  the  Marquefas 
in  the  beauty  of  their  perfons,  more  than  thofe  of  any 
other  nation  feen  by  Capt.  Cook  in  thofe  feas  ; having  a 
fmooth  Ikin  and  not  being  mufcular.  Their  general  difpo- 
fition  alfo  correfponds  with  that  which  diftinguifhes  the  firft 
mentioned  people ; for  they  are  not  only  cheerful,  but  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  lafcivious  gefticulations  which  are 
praCtifed  by  the  Otaheiteans  in  their  dances.  Their  houfes 
alfo  feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  Otaheite.  They  falute 
ftrangers  much  after  the  manner  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
by  joining  nofes ; adding,  however,  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  hand  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  paying  civilities, 
and  rubbing  it  with  a degree  of  force  upon  their  nofe  and 
mouth.  Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i. 

MANGEL  Wurzel,  in  Agriculture,  a plant  of  the  tap- 
rooted  kind,  which  has  been  lately  introduced  into  field 
culture.  It  is  a variety  of  the  common  beet.  The  author 
of  a late  work  on  hufbandry  remarks,  that  it  grows  to  a 
large  fize,  both  in  the  root  and  top,  the  former  being  of  a 
reddifh  cad,  and  the  leaves  in  the  latter  of  an  oblong  form, 
extremely  thick,  flefhy,  and  fucculent.  Mr.  Young,  how- 
ever, obferves,  that  it  is  but  little  in  cultivation  at  prefent ; 
though  in  Norfolk,  fir  Mordaunt  Martin  finds  the  root  ad- 
vantageous for  his  cow  dock.  The  leaves  are  aflerted  to 
be  “ equal  in  quality  to  fpinach,  and  from  their  frequently 
extending  in  length  more  than  thirty  inches,  and  in  breadth 
above  twenty,  to  greatly  exceed  that  vegetable  in  point  of 
produce.’’ 

Soil. — This,  like  all  other  tap-rooted  plants  that  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry,  thrives  the 
bed  in  foils  of  the  deep,  friable,  fandy,  or  light  loamy 
deferiptions. 

Preparation. — In  preparing  the  ground  for  its  reception, 
it  is  neceflary  to  render  it  as  deep  and  fine  as  polfible  in  the 
mould.  This  may  be  bed  effeCled  in  the  heavier  forts  of 
land,  by  means  of  trench  ploughing,  in  the  manner  of  that 
for  parfnips ; and  in  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind,  by  repeated 
common  deep  ploughings.  In  both  cafes,  the  frequent  ufe 
of  the  harrows  will  be  requifite.  A proportion  of  good 
manure  (hould  alfo  be  turned  in,  fo  as  to  render  the  ground 
fufficiently  rich  for  the  perfeCt  growth  of  the  plants. 
After  this,  at  the  time  of  putting  in  the  feed,  the  land 
fhould  be  thrown  into  two-bout  ridges,  which  leaves  the 
tops  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  furrows  one.  In 
this  way  a confiderable  increafe  in  the  depth  of  mould  is 
provided  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  And  in  foils  that  are 
in  fome  meafure  retentive  of  moidure,  the  lands  are  kept 
much  drier,  and  in  a date  more  fit  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Seed  and  Method  of  J owing . — It  is  advifed,  that  the  feed 
fhouid  be  carefully  lele&ed  from  fuch  plants  as  are  the  mod 
perfeCt  of  their  kind,  and  that  have  been  cultivated  at  a 
didance  from  other  varieties.  It  fhould  have  arrived  at  a 


full  date  of  ripenefs,  and  be  made  ufe  of  while  frefli.  The 
mod  proper  feafon  for  putting  the  feed  into  the  ground  in 
the  common  method  of  fowing,  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fpring  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  admit,  as  in  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  April ; but  where  the  tranfplanting  method 
is  intended,  it  fhould  be  fown  much  earlier  and  very  thinly, 
as  the  beginning  of  March,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be 
in  a date  to  be  fet  out. 

The  mod  common  method,  where  the  furface  of  the 
land  is  flat,  is  to  fow  the  feed  thinly  over  the  ground,  in 
the  manner  that  is  praCtifed  for  carrots,  covering  the  feed 
in  by  means  of  very  light  harrowing.  In  this  way,  the 
plants  are  afterwards  fet  out  by  the  hoe  to  proper  didances. 
But  where  the  land  is  raifed  into  ridges  in  the  manner  jud 
deferibed,  another  mode  is  praCtifed:  the  feed  is  dropped 
fingly  by  the  hand  into  little  holes  made  by  a dibble,  to  the 
depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  all  along  the  middle  of  them, 
at  the  diltance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other  ; 
the  plants  thus  danding  at  the  didance  of  three  feet,  from 
row  to  row,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  in  them.  But 
as  it  is  not  neceflary  that  they  fhould  itand  nearer  than  16 
or  1 8 inches,  every  other  plant  may  be  removed,  and  ufed 
for  filling  up  vacancies,  where  they  occur,  or  if  not  wanted 
in  that  way,  wholly  removed  by  the  hoe.  In  this  mode  the 
intervals  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean  by  the  plough  or  horfe- 
hoe,  and  the  rows  by  hand-hoeing. 

In  the  praCtice  of  tranfplanting,  the  plants  fhould  be  re- 
moved, when  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
and  be  planted  out  in  rows  upon  ridges  prepared  as 
above  at  the  didance  of  18  inches  each  way.  In  perform- 
ing the  work,  the  holes  fhould  be  made  fufficiently  deep  to 
admit  the  roots  without  their  being  bent.  The  tops  of  the 
plants  may  be  taken  off  before  planting,  but  the  roots 
fhould  not  be  touched,  nor  fhould  they  be  put  in  too  deep. 
A rather  moilt  feafon  fhould  be  chofen,  if  poffible,  for  this 
bufinefs.  But  though  the  plants  grow  well  in  this  method, 
the  roots  feldom  become  fo  large  as  when  they  have  re- 
mained in  their  original  fituation. 

All  the  culture  that  is  afterwards  neceflary  in  this  fort  of 
crop,  is  to  fet  out  the  plants  to  proper  didances,  where 
put  in,  in  the  firit  methods,  and  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  by  one  or  more  hoeings,  according  to  the  manner  of 
fowing  that  may  have  been  praCtifed,  and  other  circum- 
dances. 

It  has  been  dated  that  the  application  of  this  vegetable 
“ has  been  chiefly  in  the  feeding  of  neat  cattle  and  hogs  ; 
in  which  both  the  tops  and  roots  have  been  employed,  but 
without  that  fuccefs  which  might  have  been  expeCted  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  culti- 
vators.” It  is  probable,  that  upon  the  whole,  the  root  has 
neither  been  found  to  be  equal  in  quality  as  a cattle  food, 
or  to  afford  the  quantity  of  produce  that  was  fuppofed 
upon  its  fird  introduction,  but  from  its  being  of  a hardy 
nature,  and  not  liable  to  be  injured,  either  by  infeCts  or  the 
effeCls  of  drought,  as  well  as  from  its  leaves  being  capable 
of  being  repeatedly  cut  over,  it  may  be  occafionally  culti- 
vated in  fituations  where  green  food  is  much  wanted  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  for  milch  cows  or  other  forts 
of  live  dock.  .. 

In  fome  trials  detailed  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the 
plants  feem,  however,  to  have  afforded  a large  produce  in 
leaves,  when  gathered  every  two  or  three  days,  from  July 
till  late  in  September  ; others  have  not  found  the  whole  pro- 
duce, in  leaves  and  roots,  equal  to  that  of  the  large  cabbage, ' 
on  the  fame  kinds  of  foil,  while  the  culture  was  confider- 
ably  more  troublefome  and  expenfive,  and  the  crop  not  fo 
ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  winter  confumption. 
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In  the  trials  of  an  ingenious  cultivator,  as  dated  in  the 
Bath  Papers,  the  tops  were  found  to  be  eaten  with  much 
greedinefs  by  cows,  calves,  and  hogs,  when  cut  green,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fumrner  and  in  autumn,  but  the  roots 
were  almolt  wholly  rejected  at  thefe  periods,  though  in 
winter,  after  they  had  been  taken  up,  they  were  eaten  very 
well. 

The  great  objections  to  this  vegetable,  as  a field  plant, 
arc,  according  to  a late  writer,  “ the  great  expence  of  its 
culture,  its  being  liable  to  degenerate,  and  the  fibrous  na- 
ture of  the  roots  rendering  their  preparation  as  cattle  food 
troublefome.” 

The  roots  frequently  rife,  it  is  faid,  to  the  weight  of 
from  five  to  eight  or  ten  pounds,  according  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  land  ; and  they  may  be  preferved  in  the  winter,  by 
being  taken  up  and  packed  in  the  manner  of  carrots,  or 
any  other  method. 

MANGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland  ; io  miles  S.W.  of  Piltyn. 

MANGER,  in  Ship  Building,  a place  parted  off  imme- 
diately within  the  hawl'e-holes.  It  prevents  whatever  water 
that  comes  in  at  the  hawfe-holes  from  running  off,  and  is 
returned  back  again  by  the  feuppers  in  the  manger. 

Manger,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  internal  part  of  the 
liable  in, which  the  corn  or  cut  provender  of  the  horfe  is 
put.  It  is  a fort  of  box  or  crib,  and  the  ufual  method  is 
to  have  them  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Hall  ; but  this  is  un- 
neceffary,  as  when  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
fourteen  or  fixteen  in  breadth,  they  will  be  fufficient  for 
every  ufeful  purpofe.  In  the  fixing  of  them  they  diould 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  cleaned.  This  can,  however,  never  be 
done  in  the  old  method  of  fixing  them  : but,  by  a little 
contrivance,  may  be  ealily  effected.  It  is,  in  many  cafes,  a 
convenient  plan  to  have  them  in  the  corners  or  angles  at  the 
heads  of  the  Halls.  See  Stable  and  Stall. 

MANGERA,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  Mexico,  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  gulf  of  Amapalla. 

Mangera  Strait,  a channel  of  the  Eall  Indian  fea,  be- 
tween the  iflands  of  Cumbava  and  Flores,  full  of  fioall 
iflands.  Flores  is  alfo  called  Mangeray. 

MANGERBARY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Vifia- 
pour  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Mcrritch. 

MANGERTON,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  S.  of  the  lake  of  Killarney,  and  forming  a very 
intereiling  object  in  the  feenery  of  that  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic fpot.  It  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Ireland, 
being  2500  feet  above  the  lake.  From  its  fummit,  the  two 
lakes,  with  the  paffage  between  them,  and  a large  traCl  of 
country,  maybe  feen  to  great  advantage.  To  afeend  Man- 
gerton  diould  therefore  be  a fixed  objeCt  of  every  perfon 
who  vifits  Killarney. 

MANGET,  John  James,  in  Biography,  a laborious  me- 
dical writer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  June,  1652.  After 
going  through  his  clafftcal  ffudies  and  the  courfes  of  phi- 
lofophy,  he  commenced  the  iludy  of  theology,  with  the  in- 
tention of  entering  the  clerical  profefiion,  but  after  five 
years  of  labour,  his  inclination  to  medical  purfuits  pre- 
vailed, and  by  the  aid  of  books  alone,  without  any  teacher, 
he  made  fuch  a progrefs,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Valence,  in  Dauphiny,  in  1678.  He  then  com- 
menced the  praCtice  of  phyfic,  in  which  he  obtained  con- 
liderable  reputation  in  his  native  city,  which  he  refuled 
to  quit,  though  folicited  by  invitations  from  various  quar- 
ters. In  1699,  Frederick  III.  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  afterwards  the  firft  king  of  Prufiia,  honoured  him  with 
the  appointment  of  his  firit  phyfician.  In  his  literary  la- 


bours, Manget  was  indefatigable,  even  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life.  He  maintained  a correfpondence  with  many  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  fome  of  whom,  efpecially  Daniel 
le  Clerc,  the  author  of  the  Hillory  of  Medicine,  are  faid  to 
have  affdled  him  in  his  works.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  Au- 
gud,  1742,  in  the  ninety-firft  year  of  his  age. 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  compilation,  which  Man- 
get executed,  originality  is  not  to  be  expeCled  ; nor  are 
they  remarkable  for  judgment  and  accuracy.  They  are, 
however,  Hill  ufeful  for  reference.  They  arc  as  follows : 
1.  “ Meffis  Mcdico-fpagyrica,  &c.”  folio,  Geneva,  1683; 
which  contains  a moH  abundant  colleClion  of  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations,  arranged  in  a very  complex. order.  2.  In 
the  fame  year  he  edited,  “Pauli  Barbette  Opera  omnia 
Medica  & Chirurgica,”  with  additional  cafes  and  llludra- 
tions.  3.  “ Bibliotheca  Anatomica,”  1683,  two  vols.  fo- 
lio ; a work  which  was  executed  in  conjunction  with  Daniel 
le  Cierc.  He  afterwards  edited  ; 4.  The  “ Compendium 
Mcdicinae  Pradlicum,’’  of  J.  And.  Schmitz.  3.  The 
“ Pliarmcopeia  Schrodero-Hoffmanniana.”  6.  The  “Trac- 
tatus  de  Febribus”  of  Franc.  Pieus ; and  7.  The  “ Sepul- 
chretum”  of  Bonetus,  to  which  he  added  feveral  remarks 
and  hillories.  8.  In  1693,  he  publidied  his  “ Bibliotheca 
Medico-PraClica,”  four  vols.  folio  ; a vail  collection  of  prac- 
tical matter  relative  to  all  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Other  compilations  of  a fimilar 
kind  he  afterwards  publiflted  relative  to  furgery,  chcmiltry, 
and  pharmacy  : viz.  9.  “ Bibliotheca  Chemica  curiofa,” 
two  vols.  folio,  1702  ; 10.  “ Bibliotheca  Pharmaceutico- 
Medica,”  two  vols.  folio,  1703  ; and  1 1.  “Bibliotheca  Chi- 
rurgica,” four  vols.  in  two,  folio,  1721.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  he  had  printed  his  (12.)  “ Theatrum  Anatomiciim, 
cum  EuHaclni  Tabulis  Anatomicis,”  two  vols  folio,  1716. 
This  is  a defeription  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  abridged 
from  various  authors  ; the  oHeology  is  that  of  Bidioo ; 
the  myology  that  of  Brown  ; and  the  fplanchnology 
that  of  Ruyfch  ; and  his  feleClions  are  not  to  be  praifed. 
It  has  been  juftiy  objected  to  him,  that  he  omitted  to  notice 
the  difcoveries  of  the  anatcmiils  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
There  is  fearcely  any  thing  of  his  own  in  this  work,  except 
fome  morbid  diifeCtions.  On  the  appearance  of  the  plague 
at  Marfeilles,  he  publidied  a collection  of  facts  and  opinions 
on  that  difeafe,  under  the  title  of  “ Trait e de  la  Pelle 
recueilli  des  meilleurs  Auteurs,”  two  vols.  nmo,  1721  : 
and,  in  the  following  year,  14.  “ Nouvelles  Reflexions  fur 
l'Origine,  la  Caufe,  la  Propagation,  les  Prefervatifs,  et  la 
Cure  de  la  Pelle,”  i2rr.o.  13.  His  “ Obfervations  fur  la 
Maladie  qui  a commence  depuis  quelqucs  annees  a atta- 
quer  le  gros  Betail,”  was  a collection  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Genevefe  pliyficians  concerning  the  diflemper  of  horned 
cattle.  The  lall  work  of  Manget  was  his  “ Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Medicorum  veterum  et  recentiorum,”  at  which 
he  laboured  when  at  lead  eighty  years  of  age,  and  publidied 
it  in  two  vols.  folio,  in  1731.  It  is  the  molt  important  of  his 
productions,  being  an  ufeful  collection  of  medical  lives,  and 
catalogues  of  writings.  Eloy  Did.  Hid.  Gen.  Biog. 

MANGEY,  Thomas,  a learned  Englidi  divine,  was 
educated  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where,  in  due 
time,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  diltinguifhed 
in  the  church  as  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  publidied  an 
edition  of  “ Philo  Judteus,”  in  2 vols.  folio  : “ An  Anfwer 
to  Toland’s  Nazarenus and  a volume  of  “Sermons  on 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.”  He  died  in  the  year  1733. 

MANGIFERA,  in  Botany,  is  that  celebrated  fruit  of 
the  Eall  indies  called  Mango,  whofe  different  varieties  are 
univerfally  known  and  cultivated  in  that  country,  being  as 
much  efteemed,  and  nearly  as  various  iu  quality,  as  the 
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different  kinds  of  apples  produced  in  England.  The  ver- 
nacular name  of  this  fruit,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  plum,  is  Manga,  or  Manghos,  and  this  appellation 
being  coupled  to  the  verb  fcro,  to  bear,  fhews  the  deriva- 
tion of  its  generic  name.  Linn.  Gen.  iio.  Schreb.  153. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1150.  Ait  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2. 
39.  Juff.  369.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  138.  Goertn.  t.  too. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Te- 
rrbintacctr,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  deeply  cloven  into 
five,  lanceolate  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  fur- 
rowed, longer  than  the  calyx.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  awl- 
fhaped,  fpreading,  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; anthers  inclining 
to  heart-fhaped.  Fiji.  Germen  fupcrior,  roundifh;  ft)le 
thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx;  ftigma  fimple. 
Peril.  Drupa  kidney-fhaped,  oblong,  keeled,  comprefl'ed. 
Seed,  an  oblong,  compreffed,  woolly  nut. 

Eff.  Cl).  Corolla  of  live  lanceolate  petals.  Drupa  fu- 
pcrior, kidney-fhaped.  Nut  Coolly. 

1.  M.  indica.  Mango  Tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  290.  Jacq. 
Ic.  Rar.  v.  2.  t.  337.  ,Andr.  Bot.  Repot,  t.  425.  (Manga 
domellica;  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  1.93.  t.  25.) — Leaves 
flalked,  lanceolate-oblong  Four  of  the  ftamens  abortive. 
— Native  of  the  Eatt  indies.  With  us  it  is  kept  in  the 
ftove,  where  it  bloflbms  in  fpring  and  autumn,  though  rarely. 
In  India  it  forms  a tail  and  lpreading  tree , not  unlike  an 
oak  in  its  manner  of  growth,  with  thick  and  wide-extended 
branches,  but  the  wood  is  far  more  brittle  and  lefs  hard 
and  firm.  Leaves  fcattered,  ftalked,  fimple,  about  a fpan 
long,  and  an  inch  or  two  wide,  wavy,  entire,  tapering  at 
each  end,  veiny,  fmooth  and  (hining.  Panicles  terminal, 
compound,  fpreading,  downy,  of  innumerable  fmall  white 
flo-jsers,  mod  of  which  are  abortive.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a 
large  plum,  of  an  orange  or  tawny  colour  with  a tinge  of 
red  ; its  pulp  extremely  juicy,  with  a rich  fweet  perfumed 
flavour,  accompanied  by  a grateful  acidity.  Rumphius 
fays  it  is  the  lined  Indian  fruit  except  the  Mangodan  ; 
^fee  Garcinta.)  In  an  unripe  date  it  makes  an  excellent 
pickle,  often  brought  to  Europe. 

2.  M.  laxijlor.  1.  Loofe-fiowered  Mango.  Lamarck 

Di£L  v.  3.  697.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  nearly  feflile.  Stamens  all  perfedf.  Fruit  roundifh.” 
— Native  of  the  ifiand  of  Mauritius.  We  know  this  fpecies 
merely  by  Dhmarck’s  account.  It  is  faid  to  have  the  habit 
of  the  foregoing,  but  the  leaves  are  nearly  feffile,  the  pani- 
cles more  elongated  and  lax,  the  Jlamcns  all  perfed,  fegments 
of  the  calyx  much  more  obtufe,  and  the  fruit  fmaller,  more 
oval  and  rounded. 

3.  M.  axillaris.  Axi'lary-fiowered  Mango:  Lamarck 

Did.  v.  3.  697.  Willd.  n.  3 — “ Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
bluntilh.  Panicles  axillary.  Stamens  ten.’’  — Found  by 
Sonnerat  in  the  Ead  Indies.  Lamarck,  who  received  it 
from  that  intelligent  traveller,  deferibes  this  fpecies  as 
clearly  diftingtiifhable  from  the  two  former  by  the  above 
characters.  The  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
near  two  in  breadth.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry, 
but  that  author  faw  it  only  in  a dry,  and  polfibly  unripe 
date. 

Another  fpecies  is  deferibed  in  the  Supplementum  of  Lin- 
rnrus,  p.  156,  by  the  name  of  M.  pinnata,  but  this  is  now 
referred  by  Willdenow  to  Spondias , and,  as  it  feems,  julily. 
See  Spondias. 

Mangifera,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the 
tree  exotic  kind  for  the  dove,  of  which  the  fpecies  culti- 
vated is  the  Mango-tree  (M  indica.) 

There  are  feveral  varieties,  none  of  which  are  cultivated. 

Method  of  Culture. — As  the  vegetative  property  of  the 


feed  or  nuts  of  this  fpecies  of  tree  does  not  feem  to  be 
long  preferved,  the  readied  method  to  obtain  plants,  is  to 
have  a quantity  of  the  nuts  fet  in  tubs  of  earth  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  grow  naturally,  and  when  the  plants  are 
grown  a foot  high,  to  have  them  (hipped,  placing  a cover- 
ing over  them  to  defend  them  from  the  water  and  fpray  of 
the  fea,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  water  in 
the  paffage.  When  they  arrive  in  a cold  climate,  they 
fhould  be  fereened  from  cold.  The  plants  (ho uld  afterwards 
be  fet  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen -garden  earth,  and  be 
placed  in  a dry  dove,  where,  in  warm  weather,  they  fhould 
have  fre(h  air  daily,  and  in  winter  the  air  be  kept  up  to 
temperate,  as  marked  on  the  botanical  thermometer  ; as  they 
do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove. 

And  where  the  nuts  are  made  ufe  of,  they  fhould  be  fent 
over  in  wax  to  preferve  their  vegetative  property. 

They  are  alfo  capable  of  being  increafed  from  cuttings, 
in  the  manner  of  gardenia,  in  this  climate. 

MANGISCHLAK,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  E. 
coad  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  is  a place  of  confiderable 
trade  between  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians  of  Adrachan  ; 180 
miles  S.E.  of  Adrachan.  N.  lat.  440  10'.  E.  long. 

*2V4'. 

MANGIT,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffarabia  ; 
22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tobak. 

MANGLARES,  or  Corn  Island,  an  ifland  in  the 
Spamfh  Main,  about  15  miles  long  and  five  broad  ; near 
which  is  another  fmall  ifland  called  “ Little  Manglares.” 
N.  lat.  ii°  44'..  W.  long.  82.0  20I. 

MANGLE.  See  Laundry. 

Mangle,  or  Mangles,  in  Botany.  See  Riiizopiiora. 

MANGLILLA,  Juff.  151.  A Peruvian  (hrub,  with 
the  habit  of  a Cherry-laurel,  but  with  fmall  axillary  pentan- 
drous  flowers,  to  which  Dombey  gave  the  name  of  Duha- 
melia.  It  is  called  Cabalkria  in  the  Flora  Peruviana.  See 
Myrsine,  to  which  genus  this  plant  is  referred,  by  Mi-.  R. 
Brown. 

MANGNOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Aggerhuus  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Konigfvvinger. 

MANGO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  A gonna  $ 
which  fee. — Alfo,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the 
Wenner  lake  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Carifladt,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland. 

Mango-7/w,  in  Botany.  See  Mangifera;. 

There  are  various  forts  of  this  fruit,  as  there  are  of  our 
apples  and  pears,  which  are  very  different,  according  to 
the  countries  where  they  grow  : that  fpecies,  which  is  with- 
out a done,  and  is  very  grateful  to  the  palate,  feems  to  us 
only  a variety  or  a degenerated  fruit ; the  fruit  is  cut  into 
dices,  and  eaten  either  without  wine,  or  macerated  in  wine, 
it  is  alfo  candied,  in  order  to  its  prefervation  ; fometimes 
they  open  it  with  a knife,  and  fill  up  the  middle  with  frelh 
ginger,  garlick,  muflard,  and  fait,  with  oil  or  vinegar, 
that  they  may  eat  it  with. rice,  or  after  the  manner  of  pickled 
olives. 

As  to  its  temperament,  tins  fruit  is  cold  and  moid, 
though  the  Indian  phyficians  affirm  the  contrary.  We  make 
ufe  of  pickled  mangoes  which  are  imported  to  11s,  as  we  do 
of  pickled  cucumbers.  The  dones  roaded  are  faid  to  cure 
a loofenefs,  which  Garcias  found  to  be  true.  The  wood 
of  the  tree,  with  cinders,  is  ufed  for  burning  the  carcafes 
of  the  Pagans,  as  being  confecrated  to  this  rite  ; whence  it 
ferves  alfo  for  coffins,  in  which  they  depoiit  their  dead  5 
it  is,  however,  of  a foft  fubdance,  and  of  a (hort  duration. 
The  dalks  fupply  the  place  of  areca,  or  caunga,  in  the 
chewing  of  betel ; the  lame,  calcined  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, take  away  warts.  Of  the  tender  leaves,  with  the  bark 
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of  the  avanacoe,  that  is,  the  ricinus,  the  feed  of  cummin 
and  parpaclagam,  is  made  a decoCtion,  which  is  faid  to  be 
highly  beneficial  in  the  cough,  afthma,  and  other  affe&ions 
of  the  thorax.  The  bark  of  the  tree  pulverized,  and 
taken  in  chicken  broth,  is  an  excellent  difTolvent  of  ex- 
travafated  and  coagulated  blood,  occafioned  by  a fall,  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  The  juice  of  the  bark,  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  a very  little  opium,  taken  inwardly,  is 
a prefent  remedy  againlf  the  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  and  te- 
nefinus.  Of  the  gum  of  the  tree,  and  the  flowers  of  rice, 
with  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  opium  and  pepper, 
are  prepared  pills,  which  alfo  cure  all  forts  of  fluxes  of  the 
belly.  Of  the  flour  of  the  dried  kernels  the  natives  have  the 
art  of  preparing  various  kinds  of  food.  James. 

Mango,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Trochilus  ; which 
fee. 

MANGONA,  in  Military  Language , formed  from  a 
Greek  word  of  the  fame  import,  in  the  time  of  the 
lower  empire,  was  ufed  in  general  to  denote  all  kinds  of 
machines  ; and  Mangonel  was  a diminution,  applied  to  the 
fmaller  machines. 

MANGONEGRO,  in  Geography , a market  and  poft- 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  three  leagues 
from  Cordova. 

MANGONNE,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  iflands. 
S.  lat.  19  38'.  E.  long.  i8$J  30'. 

MANGOPUNGLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mey- 
war  ; 3S  miles  E.  of  Cheitore. 

MAN  GO  R,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  ki  gdom  of 
Kayor. 

MANGOSTANA,  in  Botany.  See  Garcinia. 

MANGO USTE,  in  Zoology,  the  Viverra  Mungo.  See 
Viverra  and  Ichneumon. 

MANGRABA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan; 
in  Bahar ; 55  miles  N.  of  Hajypour. 

MANGROLLA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  ; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Surat. 

MANGROVE,  in  Botany.  See  Rhizophora. 

Mangrove  Grape.  See  Coccoloba. 

Mangrove  IJland,  in  Geography,  a (mall  ifland  among 
the  Bahamas.  N.  lat.  26°  12'.  W.  long.  78^  45'. 

Mangrove  River,  a river  of  New  Zealand,  fo  called  by 
lieutenant  Cook  in  1769,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
mangrove  trees  about  it,  which  runs  into  Mercury  bay. 
The  fafeft  and  beft  way  of  failing  into  this  river  is  to  keep 
the  fouth  Ihore  all  the  way  on  the  board.  The  country  on 
the  E.  fide  of  the  river  and  bay  is  very  barren,  its  produce 
being  only  fern,  and  a few  other  plants  that  will  grow  in  a 
poor  foil.  The  lard  on  the  N.W.  fide  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  foil,  being  much  more  fertile,  will,  doubtlefs,  pro- 
duce all  the  neceflaries  of  life  with  proper  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  have  no  plantations  ; their  canoes  are  mean,  and 
without  ornament  ; they  fleep  in  the  open  air,  and  fay, 
that  Taratu,  whofe  fovereignty  they  do  not  acknowledge, 
if  he  was  to  come  among  them,  would  kill  them.  Hence 
it  was  inferred,  that'  they  were  outlaws  ; though  they  faid 
that  they  had  heppahs,  or  ftrong  holds,  to  which  they  re- 
tired in  time  of  danger.  Hawkefworth’s  Voy.  vol.  ii. 

MANGSCHATE,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Brieg  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Brieg. 

MANGULUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbetore  ; 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Coimbetore. 

MANGUT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul ; 28 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Darempoor. 

MA'NGUTZ KOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  irkutflc,  on  the  borders  of  China  ; 88  miles  W.  of  Doro- 
ninlk.  N.  lat.  49 J 40'.  E.  long.  11 1°  4'. 


MANHEIM,  a city  of  Germany,  now  belonging  to  the 
electorate  of  Baden,  is  fituated  on  a low  plain,  near  the  con- 
flux of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine.  The  old  village  and 
citadel  of  Manheim  were  converted  into  a town  by  the  eleftor 
Frederic  IV.  in  the  year  1606,  and  adapted  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  fome  Netherlanders,  who  had  quitted  their  country 
for  the  fake  of  liberty  of  confcience  : and  though  it  was 
afterwards,  viz.  in  1622,  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Bava- 
rians, and  again,  viz.  in  1688,  entirely  demoiifhed  by  the 
French,  it  was  re-built  by  the  ele&ors  John  William  and 
Charles  Philip,  and  fortified  in  luch  a manner,  that  it  became 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Germany.  Its  prefent  works 
were  formed  upon  the  fyftem  of  Coehorn.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  garrifon,  was,  in  1784,  21,858. 
Some  of  the  ftreets  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  it  has 
five  or  fix  open  places,  fuitable  for  promenades  or  markets. 
The  cuftom-houfe,  forming  one  fide  of  thefe,  is  a noble 
ftone-building,  refembling  a palace,  having  under  the  colon- 
nades  that  furround  it  Ihops  for  jewellery  and  other  com- 
modities. The  eleftor’s  palace  opens  on  one  fide  to  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  to  the  ramparts  ; it  contains  a gallery 
for  paintings,  and  cabinets  of  antiquities  and  fubje&s  of 
natural  hiftory,  a library,  treafury,  and  menage.  Manheim 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1795,  and,  in  1802,  it  was 
ceded,  together  with  its  territory,  to  the  margrave  (eledlor) 
of  Baden.  N.  lat.490  28'  59".  E.  long.  8 27  22'. 

Manheim  School  of  Mufic.  About  the  year  1759,  the 
band  of  the  ele&or  palatine  in  this  city,  and  at  Schwet- 
zingen,  was  regarded  as  the  molt  complete  and  beft  dif- 
ciplined  in  Europe.  We  found  it  to  be,  indeed,  all  that  its 
fame  had  made  us  expeCt : power  will  naturally  arife  from 
a great  number  of  hands  ; but  the  judicious  ufe  of  that 
power,  on  all  occafions,  mult  be  the  confequence  of  good  dif- 
cipline  ; indeed,  there  were  more  folo  players  and  good 
compofers  in  this  than  perhaps  in  any  other  orcheftra  in 
Europe  ; it  was  an  army  of  generals,  equally  fit  to  plan  a 
battle  as  to  fight  it. 

But  it  was  notmerely  at  the  ele&or’s  great  opera  that  inftru- 
mental  mufic  had  been  fo  highly  cultivated  and  refined,  but  at 
his  concerts,  where  this  extraordinary  band  had  full  liberty  to 
difplay  all  its  powers,  and  to  produce  great  effe&s  without 
the  impropriety  of  dettroying  the  greater  and  more  delicate 
beauties  peculiar  to  vocal  mufic  ; it  was  here  that  Stamitz, 
ftimulated  by  the  productions  cf  Jomelli,  firft-furpafled  the 
bounds  of  common  opera  overtures,  which  had  hitherto  only  ■ 
ferved  in  the  theatre  as  a kind  of  court-cryer,  with  an 
“ O Yes  !”  in  order  to  awaken  attention  and  befpeak  filcnce 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fingers.  Since  the  difcovery  which 
the  genius  of  Stamitz  firft  made,  every  effedt  has  been  tried 
which  fuch  an  aggregate  of  found  can  produce  ; it  was  here 
that  the  crelcendo  and  diminuendo  had  birth  ; and  the 
piano,  which  was  before  chiefly  ufed  as  an  echo,  with  which 
it  was  generally  fynonimous,  as  well  as  the  forte,  were  found 
to  be  mufical  colours  which  had  their  lhades,  as  much  as  red 
or  blue  in  painting. 

In  1772,  the  band  of  his  ele&oral  highnefs  confifted  of 
near  a hundred  hands  and  voices.  Among  whom  were 
Hotzbauer,  Canabich,  Charles  and  John  Toefchi,  Bapt.  and 
Charles  Wendling,  and  the  late  excellent  performer  on  the 
violin  and  leader,  Cramer.  There  were  twenty-three  vocal 
performers  in  this  band,  among  whom  Mad.  Wendling,  Mad. 
Danzi,  afterwards  married  to  Le  Brun,  a celebrated  per- 
former on  the  hautbois,  Mad.  Cramer,  the  mother  of  the 
prefent  admirable  performers  now  in  England,  and  Alle- 
granti ; with  the  Italian  vocal  performers,  Roncaglio,  Pefa- 
rini,  and  Saporofi.  His  ele&oral  highnefs  of  that  period 
was  himfelf  a good  performer  on  the  German  flute.  And  the 
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operas  executed  at  Manheim  in  winter  werereprefented  in  one 
of  the  larged  and  moil  fplendid  theatres  in  Europe,  capable 
of  containing  5000  perfons.  His  eledloral  highnefs’s  fuite 
at  Schwetzingen,  during  fummer,  amounted  to  1^00  perfons, 
who  were  all  lodged  in  this  little  village  at  his  expence.  To  a 
ftranger  walking  through  the  ilreets  of  Schwetzingen  at  this 
time  it  mud  feem  to  be  inhabited  only  by  a colony  of  mufi- 
cians,  who  are  conftantly  exerciling  their  profefiion  : at  one 
houfe,  a fine  player  on  the  violin  is  heard  ; at  another,  a 
German  flute  ; here  an  excellent  hautbois  ; there  a baffoon, 
a clarinet,  a violoncello,  or  a concert  of  feveral  indruments 
together.  Mufic  feems  to  be  the  chief  and  moil  conilant 
of  his  electoral  highnefs’s  amufements  ; and  the  operas  and 
concerts,  to  which  all  his  fubjedls  have  adniiflion,  form  the' 
judgment,  and  eilablifh  a taite  for  mufic,  throughout  the 
eledlorate. 

Manheim,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  containing  60  houfes, 
and  1041  inhabitants,  and  a Dutch  church  ; 1 1 miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Lancailer. — Alfo,  a town  in  York  county,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  having  1876  inhabitants. 

MANI,  in  Biography.  See  Manichees. 

Manx,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Benguela,  on 
the  coall  of  the  Atlantic  ; 16  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Old  Ben- 
guela. 

MANTA,  in  Medicine.  See  Mental  Derangement. 

MANIACI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Randazzo. 

MANI  ANA,  a country  of  Africa,  lituated  S.E.  of  Bam- 
barra : the  inhabitants  of  which  are  faid  to  be  cannibals. 
N.  lat.  between  130  and  140.  W.  long.  i°. 

MANIA RY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 22  miles 
N E.  of  Maifey. 

MANJAWICK,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
30  miles  S.E.  of  Tanjore. 

MANJAWLY,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Oude  ; 40 
miles  S.E.  of  Goorapour.  N.  lat.  26°  17V  E.  long.  84° 
*3'- 

MANICA,  a town  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  Chicanga, 
fituated  on  the  river  Sofala,  S.  lat.  20°  20'.  E.  long.  28". 
— Alfo,  a river  which  rifes  in  Chicanga,  and  runs  into  jhe 
Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  if  30'.  E.  long.  290  30' ; called  alfo 
“ Rio  del  Lagos,”  and  “ Rio  del  Spiritu  Santo.” 

Manica,  properly  a fleeve.  See  Hippocrates’s  Jleeve. 
Hildanus  calls  by  this  name  a particular  fort  of  purfe,  open 
at  both  ends,  which  he  deferibes  in  his  Treatife  “ De  Gan- 
graena  et  Sphacelo,”  'and  gives  a figure  thereof.  This  he 
dire&s  to  be  put  about  a limb,  jufl  before  the  place  of  am- 
putation, before  the  operation  is  performed. 

MANICARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Gaertner,  from 
manica,  a lleeve,  in  allulion  to  the  Ihape  of  the  fpatha,  which 
is  like  a pouch  or  bag  ; whence  the  older  botanills  called 
the  plant  in  quellion  Palma  faccifera,  and  Sachel  Date. 
Gaertn.  v.  2.  468.  t.  J76.  Willd.  v.  4.  493.  Lamarck 
Illullr.  t.  774. — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Polyandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Palma,  Linn.  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch,  Cal.  Common  Sheath  pouch-like,  pointed  at 
the  bafe,  interwoven  with  innumerable  fibres,  not  buriling, 
widely  extenfible,  permanent.  Stalk  bearing  male  and 
female  flowers,  enclofed  within  the  (heath,  wand-like,  with 
numerous,  Ample,  ftraight,  comprcfled,  crowded,  notched, 
toothed,  downy,  rufty  branches.  — Male  flowers  very  nume- 
rous, (above  two  thoufand,)  covering  the  branches  of  the 
ftaik.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  (hort,  angular,  torn,  mem- 
branous. Cor.  obovate,  triangular,  of  three  equal  coria- 
ceous petals.  Siam.  Filaments  twenty-four,  capillary,  dif- 
tintt  ; anthers  oblong,  furrowed. — Female  flowers  few, 


fcarcely  more  than  twenty,  feffile  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches  of  the  (lalk.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
membranous,  thin,  obliquely  (Iriated,  crenate  and  jagged. 
Cor.  ovate,  pointed,  triangular,  of  three  coriaceous  petals, 
four  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  male.  Pifl.  Germen 
fuperior,  turbinate,  triangular,  of  three  cells ; (lyle  one, 
(hort,  thick,  conical ; (ligma  fimple.  Peric.  Drupa  glo- 
bofe,  acutely  tuberculated,  dry,  of  three  cells.  Seed.  Nuts 
folitary,  very  hard,  roundifli,  lmooth. 

E(T.  Ch.  Common  Sheath  pouch-like,  fibrous,  not  burft- 
ing.  — Male,  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  torn.  Petals  three.  Stamens 
twenty-four  — Female,  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  torn.  Petals 
three.  Style  one.  Drupa  fuperior,  dry,  tuberculated.  Nuts 
three. 

1.  M.  faccifera.  Sachel  Palm.  ( Palma  faccifera  ; Cluf. 
Exot.4.  Bauh.  Hid.  v.  1.  383.  Ger.  em.  1554. )— -Native 
of  South  America.  Clufius  fays  it  was  found  by  fome 
Dutch  failors  on  a defer  t ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
Gaertner,  that  it  grows  in  Cura5ao  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
Willdenow  feems  wrong  in  confidering  it  a native  of  the 
Ea(t  Indies.  Of  the  tree  itfelf,  or  its  foliage,  nothing  is 
known.  The  fpatha  is  occafionally  feen  in  the  mufeums  of 
the  curious,  and  refembles  a fort  of  netted  fibrous  bag, 
from  two  to  four  feet  long,  containing  numerous,  globular, 
three-celled  fruits,  the  fize  of  a large  cherry,  or  fmall  walnut, 
whofe  outfide  is  drongly  muricated  with  (harp,  prominent, 
unequal  tubercles.  Gaertner  had  not  feen  the  fruit  in  an 
advanced  date,  or  he  would  not  have  fufpe&ed  that  it  could 
be  the  fame  as  his  Coccos  lapidea,  t.  6.  f.  1. — We  do  not 
find  the  nuts  fo  very  hard  as  Clufius  deferibes  them,  and 
therefore  conclude  our  fpecimen  to  be  but  about  half 
ripe.  The  coat  of  the  drupa  is  of  a corky  fubdance,  but 
denfely  fibrous,  and  is  divided  internally  into  three  cells, 
each  containing  one  nut,  whofe  (hell  is  fmooth  and  brittle. 
One  of  the  cells  is  occafionally  abortive.  Of  the  kernel  we 
can  determine  nothing,  it  being  but  half  formed. 

MANICHEES,  or  Manicheans,  Manich.®i,  in  F.ccle- 
flaflical  Hiflory,  a fed.  of  ancient  heretics,  who  afierted  two 
principles  ; fo  called  from  their  author  Manes,  Mani,  or 
Manichaus,  a Perfian  by  nation,  and  educated  among  the 
Magi,  being  himfelf  one  of  that  number  before  he  embraced 
Chridianity.  See  Magi. 

This  herefy  had  its  fird  rife  about  the  year  277,  and 
fpread  itfelf  principally  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Africa. 
Dr.  Lardner,  after  having  examined  many  authorities,  with 
regard  to  the  rife  of  Manicheeifm,  both  in  Perfia  and  in  the 
Roman  empire,  concludes  with  exprefling  his  doubt  whether 
it  was  known  in  the  Roman  empire  before  the  very  end  of 
the  third  century,  or  the  beginning  pf  the  fourth.  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  who  treats  of  it  at  large,  obferves,  that  the  true  name 
of  this  hereliarch  was  Cubricus ; and  that  he  changed  it  for 
Manes  ; which,  in  the  Perfian  or  Babylonifh  language,  dig- 
nifies v jfel.  A rich  widow,  whofe  fervant  he  had  been,  dying 
without  ifl'ue,  left  him  (lore  of  wealth  ; after  which  he  afliimed 
the  title  of  the  apoftle  or  envoy  of  Jefus  Chrid. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  additional  circum dances  relat- 
ing to  this  herefiarch.  Mani,  always  to  called  by  the  Per- 
iians  and  Arabians,  and  ufually  denominated  Manes,  or 
Manichee,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a Perfian, 
or  at  lead  lived  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Perfia. 
This  is  allowed  by  all  thofe  authors  who  fpeak  of  him. 
Cave  and  Tollius  derive  his  name  from  the  Greek  noun 
“ mania,”  (ignifying  madnefs,  intimating  that  his  name 
was  the  fame  as  “ Mane.s,”  i.  e.  mad  or  furious ; whereas 
the  name  is  certainly  Perfic  or  Chaldaic.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem 
fays,  that  he  changed  his  name  from  Cubricus  to  Manes, 
thinking  by  fo  doing  to  gain  honour  among  the  Perlians, 
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but  divine' providence  fo  ordered  it,  that  he  thereby  affixed 
to  himfelf  among  the  Greeks  the  charaAer  of  madnefs. 
Beaufobre  obferves,  that  whatever  was  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  it  certainly  was  very  honourable  ; and  if  it  figmlied 
any  thing,  it. denoted  fome  advantageous  quality ; for  divers 
kings  of  Edeffa  were  named  Manes,  or  Maanes  ; and  Afie- 
mann  fays,  that  it  was  a common  name  of  the  princes 
of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  Greek  writers  continually 
reprefent  Mani  as  a (lave,  purchafed  by  a widow,  and 
afterwards  fet  at  liberty.  This  widow,  it  is  faid,  adopted 
him  for  her  fon,  gave  him  a good  education,  and  at  length 
made  him  her  heir.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether 
Mani  was  ever  a (lave,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  circum- 
ftance  by  the  eallern  writers  : and  even  the  Greek  authors 
fpeak  of  him  as  rich,  learned,  educated  among  philofophers, 
and  at  the  court  of  Perfia  in  his  early  age.  Manes,  among 
the  Greeks,  was  a common  name  for  (laves  ; and  hence  it 
has  been  conjeAured  originated  the  common  opinion  of 
the  Greek  writers  concerning  Mani’s  fervitude.  The 
eallern  authors,  cited  by  Hyde  and  Herbelot,  fay  that 
Mani  was  by  profeffion  a painter  and  engraver  ; that  he  had 
fo  fine  a hand  as  to  draw  lines  and  make  circles  without 
rule  or  compafs,  and  that  he  made  a terreftrial  globe  with 
all  its  circles  and  diviiions.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  he  was 
(killed  in  aftronomy,  and  that  he  wrote  a hook  of  aftrology. 
•It  is  probable,  according  to  Beaulobre,  that  Mani  believed 
our  earth  to  have  two  hemifpberes,  an  upper  and  a lower, 
both  inhabited  ; and,  confequently,  that  there  are  antipodes. 
He  is  reprefented  as  a learned  man  and  a philofopher,  and 
it  is  faid  that  he  wrote  a fyttem  of  philofophy,  and 
invented  a mufical  inftrument,  called  by  the  Arabians 
“ Oud.”  That  he  was  learned  appears  from  various  cir- 
cumltances  already  recited. 

Mani  was  not  contented  with  the  quality  of  apoftle  of 
Jefus  Clirill,  but  he  alfo  affumed  that  of  the  Paraclete, 
whom  Chrift  had  promifed  to  fend  : which  Augultin  ex- 
plains, by  faying,  that  Mani  endeavoured  to  perfuade  men, 
that  the  Holy  Ghoft  did  perfonally  dwell  in  him  with  full 
authority.  He  left  feveral  difciples,  and,  among  others, 
Addas,  Thomas,  and  Hermas.  Thefe  he  fent,  in  his  life- 
time, into  feveral  provinces  to  preach  his  doArine.  Mani, 
having  undertaken  to  cure  the  king  of  Perfia’s  fon,  and  not 
fucceeding,  was  put  in  prifon  upon  the  young  prince’s  death, 
whence  he  made  his  efcape  ; but  he  was  apprehended  loon 
after,  and  flayed  alive.  Beaufobre  gives  no  credit  to  the 
(lory  of  his  attempt  to  cure  the  king  of  Perfia’s  fon. 

The  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D' Herbelot  and  Hyde,  tell 
us,  that  Mani,  having  gained  fome  efleem,  began  to  gather 
together  a number  of  people  in  the  character  of  difciples, 
who  oppofed  the  worfhip  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroatter,  profefled  at  that  time  by  the  Perfians.  Sapor, 
on  this  account  and  the  fubfequent  difturbances,  would  have 
had  him  punifhed,  but  Mani,  perceiving  his  danger,  fled 
into  Turkeltan,  where  he  had  full  opportunity  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions,  and  where  he  was  regarded  as  a wonderful 
man,  and  even  a god.  Here  it  is  faid  he  lodged  for  a year 
in  a cave,  where  he  framed  an  impofture  that  multiplied  the 
number  of  his  followers,  who  all  went  from  Turkeftan  into 
Perfia  upon  the  death  of  Sapor.  Mani  was  protected  in  a 
lingular  manner  by  Hormizdas,  who  fucceeded  Sapor  in 
the  Perfian  throne,  but  he  was  unable  to  defend  him,  at 
length,  againlt  the  united  hatred  of  the  Chriflians,  the 
Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the  Pagans  : he  was  (hut  up  in  a 
Itrong  cable,  to  ferve  him  as  a refuge  againft  thofe  who 
perfecuted  him  on  account  of  his  doArine.  Thefe  writers 
add,  that,  after  the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanes  I.  his 
fucceflor,  firft  proteAed  Mani,  but  afterwards  gave  him  up 


to  the  fury  of  the  Magi,  whofe  refentment  againft  him  was 
due  to  his  having  adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  as  fome 
fay  ; while  others  attribute  it  to  his  having  mingled  the 
tenets  of  the  Magi  with  the  doArines  of  Chriftianity.  Va- 
ranes having  at  firft  fuccoured  him,  afterwards  brought  him 
out  of  his  cattle  under  a pretence  of  difputing  with  the 
doAors  of  the  Zoroaftrian  feA,  flayed  him  alive,  filled  his 
(kin  with  chaff,  and  had  it  hung  up  in  a confpicuous  place 
to  terrify  thofe  of  his  feA  ; upon  which  moil  of  his  fol- 
lowers fled  into  India,  and  (bme  even  to  China.  All  who 
remained  in  Perfia  loft  their  liberty,  and  were  reduced  to 
fervitude.  It  is  generally  reported,  both  by  the  Eaftern 
and  Greek  writers,  that  Mani  was  put  to  death  by  a king 
of  Perlia  ; but  they  feem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Perfia's  fon  ; and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Manicheans  celebrated  the  day  of  their  matter's  death, 
which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  the  year 
278. 

It  has  been  a fubjeA  of  much  controverfy,  whether  Mani 
was  an  impoftor  who  pretended  to  prophecy  and  infpiration. 
The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  lias  examined  the  arguments  on 
both  Tides  ; and  though  he  does  not  choofe  to  deny  that  he 
was  an  impoftor,  he  does  not  difeern  evident  proofs  of  it. 
He  acknowledges  that  he  was  an  arrogant  philofoyher,  and 
a great  fchemift  ; but  whether  he  was  an  impollor  he  can- 
not certainly  fay.  He  was  much  too  fond  of  philofophical 
notions,  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  into  religion,  for 
which  he  is  to  be  blamed  : neverthelefs,  he  obferves,  that 
every  bold  dogmatifer  is  not  an  impoftor.  Lardner  allows 
that  Mani  and  his  followers  were  Chriftians,  aud  held  many 
opinions  in  common  with  other  Chriftians. 

The  doArine  of  Mani,  fays  Moftieim,  was  a motley  mix- 
ture of  the  tenets  of  Chriftianity  with  the  ancient  philo- 
fophy of  the  Perfians,  in  which  he  had  been  inllruAed 
during  his  youth.  He  combined  thefe  two  fyfteir.s,  and 
applied  and  accommodated  to  Jefus  Chrift  the  charaAers 
and  aAions  which  the  Perfians  attributed  to  the  god  Mi- 
thras. 

He  eftabliflied  two  principles,  viz.  a good  and  an  evil 
one  : the  firft  a moil  pure  and  fubtile  matter,  which  he 
called  light,  did  nothing  but  good  ; and  the  fecond,  a grofs 
and  corrupt  fubftance,  which  he  called  darknefs,  nothing  but 
evil.  This  philofophy  is  very  ancient ; and  Plutarch  treats 
of  it  at  large  in  his  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 

Our  fouls,  according  to  Mani,  were  made  by  the  good 
principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one ; thole  two  prin- 
ciples being,  according  to  him,  co-eternal,  and  independent 
of  each  other.  In  this  notion,  according  to  St.  Auguttin, 
his  followers  triumphed  to  a great  degree,  fuppofing  that  it 
afforded  the  bed  account  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Each  of  thefe 
principles  is  fubjeA  to  the  dominion  of  a fuperintending  being, 
whofe  exiftence  is  from  all  eternity.  The  being  who  pre- 
fides  over  the  light  is  called  God  ; he  that  rules  the  land 
of  darknefs  bears  the  title  of  hyle,  or  demon.  The  ruler 
of  the  light  is  fupremely  happy,  and,  in  confequence  thereof, 
benevolent  and  good  : the  prince  of  darknefs  is  unhappy 
in  himfelf,  and  defirous  of  rendering  others  partakers  of  his 
mifery,  and  is  evil  and  malignant.  Thefe  two  beings  have 
produced  an  immenfe  multitude  of  creatures,  refembling 
themfelves,  and  diftributed  them  through  their  refpeAive 
provinces.  After  a contell  between  the  ruler  of  light  and 
the  prince  of  darknefs,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated, 
this  prince  of  darknefs  produced  the  firft  parents  of  the 
human  race.  The  beings,  engendered  from  this  original 
(lock,  coniift  of  a body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter 
of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  and  of  two  fouls,  one  of  which 
is  fenfitive  and  luftful,  and  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  evil 
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principle  ; the  other  rational  and  immortal,  a particle  of  that 
divine  light,  which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  conteft  by 
the  army  of  darknefs,  and  immerfed  into  the  raafs  of  ma- 
lignant matter.  The  earth  was  created  by  God,  out  of  this 
corrupt  mafs  of  matter,  in  order  to  be  a dwelling  for  the 
human  race,  that  their  captive  fouls  might,  by  degrees,  be 
delivered  from  their  corporeal  prifons,  and  their  celeftial 
■elements  extra&ed  from  the  grofs  fubftance  in  which  they 
were  involved.  With  this  view  God  produced  two  beings 
from  his  own  fubftance,  viz.  Chrift,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft :* 
for  the  Manicheans  held  a eonfubftantial  Trinity.  Chrift, 
or  the  glorious  intelligence,  called  by  the  Perfians  Mithras, 
fubliftingin  and  by  himfelf,  and  refiding  in  the  fun,  appeared 
in  due  time  among  the  Jews,  clothed  with  the  fhadowy 
form  of  a human  body,  to  difengage  the  rational  foul  from 
the  corrupt  body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  of  malignant 
matter,  and  he  demonftrated  hisvlivine  million  by  ftupendous 
miracles.  The  Jews,  incited  by  the  prince  of  darknefs,  put 
him  to  an  ignominious  death,  which  he  fuffered  not  in  reality, 
but  only  in  appearance,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of 
men.  When  the  purpofes  of  Chrift  were  accomplilhed,  he 
returned  to  his  throne  in  the  fun,  appointing  apoftles  to 
propagate  his  religion,  and  leaving  his  followers  the  promife 
of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who  is  Mani,  the  Perfian. 
Thofe  fouls  who  believe  Jefus  Chrift  to  be  the  fon  of  God, 
renounce  the  worlhip  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the 
prince  of  darknefs,  and  obey  the  laws  delivered  by  Chrift, 
and  illuftrated  by  Mani,  the  comforter,  are  gradually  pu- 
rified from  the  contagion  of  matter ; and  their  purification 
being  completed,  after  having  palled  through  two  ftates  of 
trial,  by  water  and  fire,  firft  in  the  moon  and  then  in  the 
fun,  their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mafs ; for  the  Ma- 
nicheans derided  the  refurreflion  of  bodies  ; and  their  fouls 
afcend  to  the  regions  of  light.  But  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
have  negle&ed  the  falutary  work  of  purification,  oafs,  after 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  or  natures,  where 
they  remain  till  they  have  accomplilhed  their  probation. 
Some,  however,  more  perverfe  and  obftinate,  are  conligned 
to  a feverer  courfe  of  trial,  being  delivered  over,  for  a time, 
to  the  power  of  malignant  aerial  fpirits,  who  torment  them 
in  various  ways.  After  this,  a fire  fhall  break  forth  and 
confumethe  frame  of  the  world  : and  the  prince  and  powers 
of  darknefs  fhall  return  to  their  primitive  feats  of  anguilh 
and  miferv,  in  which  they  fhall  dwell  for  ever.  Thefe 
manfions  fhall  be  furrounded  by  an  invincible  guard,  to  pre- 
vent their  ever  renewing  a war  in  the  regions  of  light. 

Mani  borrowed  many  things  from  the  ancient  Gnoftics  ; 
on  which  account,  many  authors  confider  the  Manicheans  as 
a branch  of  the  Gnoftics. 

In  truth,  the  Manichean  do&rine  was  a fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy  rather  than  of  religion.  They  made  ufe  of  amulets, 
in  imitation  of  the  Bafilidians ; and  are  faid  to  have  made 
profeflion  of  aftronomy  and  aftrology.  They  denied  that 
Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  only  God,  afiumed  a true  human 
body,  and  maintained  it  was  only  imaginary : and,  there- 
fore, they  denied  his  incarnation,  death,  &c.  They  pre- 
tended that  the  law  of  Mofes  did  not  come  from  God,  or 
the  good  principle,  but  from  the  evil  one  ; and  that  for  this 
reafon  it  was  abrogated.  They  rejefted  almoft  all  the 
facred  books,  in  which  Chriftians  look  for  the  fublime 
truths  of  their  holy  religion.  They  affirmed,  that  the  Old 
Teftament  was  not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the  prince  of 
darknefs,  who  was  fubftituted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place  of 
the  true  God.  They  abftained  entirely  from  eating  the 
flelh  of  any  animal ; following  herein  the  do&rine  of  the 
ancient  Pythagoreans : they  alfo  condemned  marriage.  The 
reft  of  their  errors  may  be  feen  in  St.  Epiphanius  and 
Vol.  XXII. 
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St.  Auguftin ; which  laft,  having  been  of  their  fedl,  may 
be  prefumed  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them. 

Though  the  Manichees  profeffed  to  receive  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  yet,  in  effedt,  they  only  took  fo  much 
of  them  as  fuited  with  their  own  opinions.  They  firft; 
formed  to  themfelves  a certain  idea  or  fcheme  of  Chriftianity, 
and  to  this  adjufted  the  writings  of  the  apoftles ; pretend- 
ing that  whatever  was  inconfiftent  with  this,  had  been  foifted 
into  the  New  Teftament  by  later  writers,  who  were  half 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  they  made  fables  and  apocry- 
phal books  pafs  for  apoftolical  writings  ; and  even  are  fuf- 
pedted  to  have  forged  feveral  others,  the  better  to  maintain 
their  errors.  St.  Epiphanius  gives  a catalogue  of  feveral 
pieces  publiihed  by  Mani,  and  adds  extradls  out  of  fome 
of  them.  Thefe  are  the  Myfteries,  Chapters,  Gofpel,  and 
Treafury. 

The  rule  of  life  and  manners  which  Mani  preferibed  to 
his  followers,  was  moll  extravagantly  rigorous  and  fevere. 
However,  he  divided  his  difciples  into  two  clafles ; one  of 
which  comprehended  the  perfedl  Chriftians,  under  the  name 
of  the  ele8  ; and  the  other,  the  imperfedt  and  feeble,  under 
the  title  of  auditors  or  hearers.  The  eletl  were  obliged  to  a 
rigorous  and  entire  abftinence  from  flelh,  eggs,  milk,  filh, 
wine,  all  intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gra- 
tifications ; and  to  live  in  a ftate  of  the  fevereft  penury, 
nourilhing  their  emaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulfe, 
and  melons,  and  depriving  themfelves  of  all  the  comforts 
that  arife  from  the  moderate  indulgence  of  natural  paffions, 
and  alfo  from  a variety  of  innocent  and  agreeable  purfuits. 
The  auditors  were  allowed  to  poflefs  houfes,  lands,  and  wealth, 
to  feed  on  flelh,  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tender- 
nefs  ; but  this  liberty  wa6  granted  them  with  many  limi- 
tations, and  under  the  ftridieft  conditions  of  moderation  and 
temperance.  The  general  alfembly  of  the  Manicheans  was 
headed  by  a prefident,  who  reprefented  Jefus  Chrift.  There 
was  joined  to  him  twelve  rulers  or  mailers,  who  were  de- 
figned  to  reprefent  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  thefe  were  fol- 
lowed by  feventy-two  bilhops,  the  images  of  the  feventy- 
two  difciples  of  our  Lord.  Thefe  bilhops  had  prefbyters  or 
deacons  under  them,  and  all  the  members  of  thefe  religious 
orders  were  chofen  out  of  the  clafs  of  the  eledl.  Their 
worlhip  was  Ample  and  plain ; and  confided  of  prayers, 
reading  the  feriptures,  and  hearing  public  difeourfes,  at 
which  both  the  auditors  and  eledl  were  allowed  to  be  pre- 
fent.  They  alfo  obferved  the  Chriftian  appointments  of 
baptifm  of  infants  and  the  eucharift,  communicating  fre- 
quently in  both  kinds.  They  kept  the  Lord’s  day,  ob- 
ferving  it  as  a fall ; and  they  likewife  kept  Eafter  and 
Pentecoft. 

Towards  the  fourth  century,  the  Manicheans  concealed 
themfelves  under  various  names,  which  they  fucceffively 
adopted,  and  changed  in  proportion  as  they  were  difeovered 
by  them.  Thus  they  aflumed  the  names  of  Encratites, 
Apotadlics,  Saccophori,  Hydroparaftates,  Solitaries,  and 
feveral  others,  under  which  they  lay  concealed  for  a certain 
time,  but  could  not,  however,  long  efcape  the  vigilance  of 
their  enemies.  About  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  this 
fedt  gained  a very  confiderable  influence,  particularly  among 
the  Perfians. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  fe&  of 
Manichees  took  a new  face,  on  occafion  of  one  Conftantine, 
an  American,  and  an  adherer  to  it ; who  took  upon  him  to 
fupprefs  the  reading  of  all  other  books  belides  the  Evan- 
gelilts,  and  the  Epiltles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  explained  in 
luch  a manner  as  to  make  them  contain  a new  fyftem  of 
Manicheifm.  He  entirely  difearded  all  the  writings  of  his 
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predeceffors ; reje&ing  the  chimeras  of  the  Valentinians,  and 
their  thirty  seons ; the  fable  of  Manes,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  rain,  and  other  dreams ; but  dill  retained  the  im- 
purities of  Bafilides.  In  this  manner  he  reformed  Mani- 
cheifm,  infomuch  that  his  followers  made  no  fcruple  .of 
anathematizing  Scythian,  Buddas,  called  alfo  Addas  and 
Terebinth,  the  contemporaries  and  difciples,  as  fome  fay, 
and  according  to  others,  the  predeceffors  and  mailers  of 
Manes,  and  even  Manes  himfelf,  Conftantine  being  now 
their  great  apoftle.  After  he  had  feduced  an  infinite 
number  of  people,  he  was  at  laft  Honed  by  order  of  the 
emperor. 

This  feft  prevailed  in  Bofnia  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century ; propagated  their 
do&rines  with  confidence,  and  held  their  religious  affemblies 
with  impunity.  See  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  Mofheim’s 
Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  295,  &c.  8vo.  edit. ; Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  iii. ; and  Bayle,  art.  Manicheet. 

MANICHORD,  or  Manichordion,  a mulical  keyed- 
inflrument,  in  the  form  of  a fmall  pianoforte.  See  Clavi- 
chord. 

MANICKDURG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  Berar ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Chanda.  N.  lat.  190  59'. 
E.  long.  79°  59'. 

MANIC  KPATAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Cattack  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Cattack. 

MANICKPOUR,  a circar  of  Oude,  bounded  N.E.  by 
Oude  proper,  S.E.  by  Jionpour,  S.  by  Allahabad,  S.W. 
by  Currah  and  Corah,  and  N.W.  by  Lucknow ; about  60 
miles  long,  and  40  broad. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the  above 
circar;  30  miles  N.W.  of  Allahabad.  N.  lat.  25°  50'.  E. 
long.  8i°  40'. 

MANICKRAJE,  a town  of  Bengal;  42  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Dacca. 

MANICOU,  in  Zoology.  See  Opossum. 

MANICOUAGAN,  or  Black-river,  in  Geography , 
a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Manicouagan  point,  which  is  a cape  on  the  north  coaft 
of  the  river.  N.  lat.  49°  1 2'.  W.  long.  67°  50'. 

Manicouagan,  a lake  of  Canada  ; 300  miles  N.E.  from 
Quebec.  N.  lat.  56"  20'.  W.  long.  66°  45'. 

MANICUM  Strychnum,  in  Botany,  a term  ufed  by 
the  old  Greek  writers  to  exprefs  a kind  of  nightfliade,  which, 
when  taken  internally,  caufed  madnefs.  Pliny,  defcribing 
this  fpecies,  fays  that  it  has  leaves  like  the  ocymum  or  bafil ; 
and  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides  fay  it  had  leaves  like  the 
eruca  or  rocket.  Where  Pliny  had  his  information  is  not 
e3fy  to  guefs,  for  he  commonly  copies  from  thefe  authors : 
they  are,  however,  much  more  to  be  depended  on ; and  as 
the  leaves  of  the  ocymum  or  bafil  are  not  at  all  like  thofe  of 
the  rocket,  Pliny  is  certainly  wrong  in  his  account ; and  the 
moil  probable  reafon  for  his  error  is  that  he  mi  Hook  the 
Greek  name  of  the  plant,  to  which  thefe  authors  compared 
the  leaves  of  the  manicum  itrychnum,  and  tranflated  euzo- 
mon,  which  is  the  name  of  the  rocket,  into  ocymum,  bafil ; 
a name  fomewhat  like  the  Greek  one  in  found,  but  wholly 
different  lr.  fignification  ; the  two  plants  bafil  and  rocket  not 
only  having  leaves  very  unlike  one  another,  but  being  alfo 
of  different  genera.  A yet  greater  error  of  Pliny,  in  regard 
to  this  plant,  is  his  placing  it  among  the  efculent  garden 
herbs,  and  faying  that  it  was  in  ufe  as  a food,  immediately 
after  he  had  told  us  of  its  caufing  madnefs  in  thofe  who  eat 
it.  This  is  an  evident  confufion  of  the  maniac  folanum  with 
the  pomum  amoris  or  love  apple,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten 
in  foups  at  this  time. 

MANJEAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 


Bahar,  on  the  Soane ; 1 8 miles  S.  of  Rotafzur.  N.  lat. 
240  20'.  E.  long.  83°  57 '. 

MANIEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  430. 

MANIERA,  Ital.,  Manner,  a mufical  term  to  exprefs 
a good  or  bad  ftyle  of  finging.  In  fpeaking  of  an  individual 
performer,  when  it  is  faid,  “ a una  bella  marnera,”  it  im- 
plies that  fuch  performer,  male  or  female,  fings  in  good 
tafte,  in  an  elegant  manner. 

MANIFEST,  in  Commerce,  a paper  containing  the  par- 
ticulars of  a (hip  and  cargo  ; which  paper  muft  be  figned  by 
the  mailer  of  the  veffel,  before  any  of  the  goods  can  be 
landed. 

MANIFESTO,  an  apology,  or  public  declaration  in 
writing,  made  by  a prince,  (hewing  his  intentions  in  any  en- 
terprize,  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  it,  and  the  reafons 
on  which  his  right  and  pretenfions  are  founded. 

MANIFOLD,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a point  of  land  on 
the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  or  New  South  Wales,  fo  called 
by  Cook  in  1770,  from  the  number  of  high  hills  which  ap- 
peared over  it ; lying  in  S.  lat.  22°  43',  and  diftant  about 
17  leagues  from  cape  Capricorn,  in  W.  long.  208°  58'. 
Between  thefe  two  capes  lies  a large  bay,  caDed  “ Keppei 
bay ;”  which  fee. 

MANJHA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund;  60 
miles  S.  of  Chatterpour. 

MANIHOT,  in  Botany,  an  Indian  name  for  the  root  of 
which  Caffava  bread  is  made.  (See  Jatuopha  Manihot.) 
The  Hilifcm  Manihot  feems  to  have  been  fo  named  from  the 
refemblance  of  its  leaves  to  that  plant,  not  from  any  fimilar 
ufe  or  quality. 

MANILIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Tucumam;  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rioja. 

MANILIUS,  Marcus,  in  Biography,  a Latin  poet, 
known  only  by  his  work,  from  which  it  (hould  feem  that  he 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Augullus,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus, 
and  that  he  was,  if  not  a native  of  Rome,  at  lead  a Roman 
fubjedl.  This  poem  is  entitled  “ Aftronomicon,”  treating, 
in  five  books,  upon  the  fixed  ftars : a fixth  appears  to  have 
related  to  the  planets,  but  this  is  entirely  loft.  It  unites 
the  ancient  fyftem  of  aftronomy  with  the  philofophy  of  the 
Stoics : there  are  paffages  in  it  which  would  not  difgrace  any 
poet  of  the  Auguftan  age.  The  work  has  been  elucidated 
by  fome  very  confiderable  critics.  Jofeph  Scaliger  pub- 
lilhed  an  edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1579,  and  one  at  Leyden 
in  1600.  The  edition  of  our  countryman  Bentley,  in  1739, 
is  in  high  efteem.  Thofe  of  Stoeber,  cum  notis  variorum, 
and  of  Pingre,  with  a French  tranflation,  are  much  valued. 
Creech  gave  a tranflation  of  Manilius  in  Englifh  verfe.  The 
poem  was  difcovered  by  the  learned  Poggius,  in  the  fixteenth 
century. 

MANILLA,  in  Geography,  the  capital  city  of  Lu^on, 
and  alfo  of  the  Spani(h  fettlements  in  the  Philippine  iflands. 
In  compafs  it  is  about  two  miles ; its  length  being  about 
two-thirds  of  a mile ; of  an  irregular  form,  narrow  at  both 
ends,  and  wide  in  the  middle.  It  is  well  built ; its  flreets 
are  broad ; its  houfes,  though  conftru&ed  of  timber  above 
the  firft  floor,  are  handfome,  and  rendered  beautiful  by 
their  galleries ; and  its  churches  are  magnificent.  It  is  a 
fortified  city,  and  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft,  in  a mod 
advantageous  pofition,  on  the  banks  of  a confiderable  river, 
which  wafhes  its  walls,  and  whofe  divided  branches  com- 
pletely traverfe  the  whole  ifland.  A third  part  of  this  city 
is  occupied  by  convents  ; and  the  number  of  its  Chriftian  in- 
habitants is  computed  at  12,000.  The  fuburbs  extend  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  beyond  the  walls.  Within  a mufket-(hot 
of  the  gate  of  Parian  is  the  habitation  of  Chinefe  merchants, 
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called  Sangleys,  whofe  (hops  in  feveral  ftreets  are  furniftied 
for  fale  with  filk,  porcelain,  and  other  commodities.  The 
number  of  perfons,  who  availing  themfelves  of  the  indolence 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  profitably  employ  them- 
felves in  this  way,  is  very  confiderable.  Thefe  Sangleys 
are  under  the  government  of  an  alcaide,  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  other  officers,  they  allow  handfome  falaries.  Beyond 
the  bridge  adjoining  to  Parian  are  fifteen  fuburbs  or  ham- 
lets, inhabited  by  Japanefe,  Tagalis,  and  people  of  other 
nations,  under  the  government  of  an  alcaide.  Their  houfes, 
conftru&ed  of  wood,  are  fituated  near  the  river,  and  eredted 
on  pillars : the  roofs  are  covered  with  palm-tree  leaves,  and 
the  Tides  formed  of  canes  ; and  they  are  afcended  by  ladders, 
as  the  ground  is  moiit,  or  fometimes  overflowed  with  water. 
The  caftle  Hands  at  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  having  the  fea 
on  one  fide,  and  the  river  on  the  other. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  additional  particulars  relating  to 
Manilla  and  its  fuburbs,  extrafted  from  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Travels  of  Pages,  who  refided  fome  months  in  the  ifland  of 
Lugon  or  Luconia.  The  river,  which  flows  under  the  city 
walls,  is  the  harbour  for  merchant  (hips,  and  feparates  Ma- 
nilla from  the  town  of  St.  Croix.  This  latter  town  is  in 
part  equally  well  built  with  the  capital,  is  populous  in  In- 
dians and  Spaniards,  and  is  furrounded  by  three  villages  of 
the  natives,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fuburbs.  At  a (hort 
diftance,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river,  but  on  the  fame 
fide  with  Manilla,  are  feveral  confiderable  towns  alfo  belong- 
ing to  the  natives.  Few  merchants,  and  ftill  fewer  me- 
chanics, refide  within  the  walls  of  Manilla.  The  great  feat 
of  their  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandife,  is  the  town  named  “ Parian,”  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  which  is  pretty  regularly  built,  and  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Chinefe.  From  a fmall  colony,  the 
population  of  thefe  people  has  increafed  fo  as  now  to  amount 
to  more  than  20,000,  who,  after  engroffing  the  whole  of 
the  manufactures,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  of  Ma- 
nilla, began  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture.  Poffeffed 
of  a confiderable  degree  of  art  and  addrefs,  they  are  fober, 
induftnous,  affable,  and  lively. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Manilla  are  Armenian  mer- 
chants, Malays,  natives  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  and  alfo  a few  Japanefe. 

Articles  of  beautiful  workmanfhip  in  gold,  and  a fpecies 
of  metal  named  tombac,  which  is  elteemed  one-third  more 
precious,  are  manufactured  by  the  artifts  of  Manilla ; and 
the  gold  chains,  made  by  their  women,  vie  in  beauty  with 
the  molt  elegant  that  are  wrought  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

In  the  year  1645,  a great  l)art  °f  this  c'tY  was  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  3000  perfons  perifhed  in  the  ruins. 
The  country  furrounding  this  city  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
capable  of  any  kind  of  cultivation  ; but  the  inhabitants  have 
profited  neither  by  the  fituation  of  the  city,  nor  the  fertility 
of  its  environs.  The  entrance  cf  the  river  is  obftruCted  by 
a bar,  which  is  dangerous,  with  a rough  fea  ; but  no  effec- 
tual labour  has  been  undertaken  for  removing  it.  The  foil 
is  left  uncultivated ; and  the  law,  by  prohibiting  exporta- 
tion, difcourages  every  attempt  for  increaiing  its  produce. 
The  confequence  of  this  negled  has  been  occafional  famine, 
when  rains,  or  drought,  or  hurricanes,  render  the  fecundity 
of  the  earth  ufelefs.  The  inhabitants,  thus  indolent  in  im- 
proving their  natural  means  of  wealth,  direCt  their  views 
and  hopes  towards  the  galleon,  which  fails  every  year  for 
Acapulco.  Formerly,  a celebrated  commerce  was  carried 
bn  between  Manilla  and  this  laft-mentioned  city,  nearly  in 
the  fame  parallel  on  the  weft  of  Mexico,  through  a fpace  of 
about  1400,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  circumference  of 
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the  globe.  The  Manilla  (hips,  called  galleont  (which  fee)i 
were  then  of  large  fize  ; but  at  a later  period,  fmaller  veffels 
have  been  employed  in  this  trade.  The  return  of  the  gal- 
leon, or  other  veffels,  was  valued  every  year  at  Manilla  at 
three  millions  of  piaftres,  which  were  foon  expended  in  mer- 
chandife, generally  purchafed  of  an  Englifh  veffel  under 
American  colours.  But  this  kind  of  traffic,  as  Sonnerat 
dates  it,  is  a real  lofs  to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  buy  their  merchandife  at  an  exorbitant  price ; and  on 
the  other,  they  (trip  themfelves  of  all  the  filver  which  enters 
their  ifland.  This  writer  adds,  “ the  force  of  habit,  the 
convenience  of  trafficking  with  gold  inftead  of  merchandife, 
which  is  neceffarily  accompanied  with  fome  trouble,  makes 
them  prefer  trading  in  money  with  the  Englifh  . veffels  to  the 
commerce  with  (hips  from  the  ifle  of  France,  which  would 
take  in  exchange  the  produ&ions  of  their  country,  cordage, 
pitch,  tar,  cloth,  fugar,  oil,  reeds,  canes,  indigo,  cocoa, 
&c.  which  would  be  a commerce  equally  advantageous  to 
both  nations.” 

The  bay  of  Manilla,  fays  M.  de  la  Peroufe,  is  open  to 
(hips  of  every  fize,  but  can  be  defended  only  by  men  of  war ; 
any  expedition,  therefore,  againft  this  colony,  prefuppofes 
a decided  fuperiority  of  naval  force.  The  fortifications  of 
the  place,  though  regular  and  perfe&ly  well  kept  up,  could 
only  retard  for  a few  days  the  furrender  of  a city,  which 
cannot  expeft  fuccours  either  from  Europe,  or  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  garrifon  is  compofed  of  only  one  regi- 
ment of  mulattoes.  The  corps  of  artillery,  confiding  of 
200  men,  as  well  as  the  150  dragoons,  are  alfo  Americans; 
and  yet  Peroufe  fays,  that  he  (hould  not  fear  with  1500 
men  fuccefsfully  to  attack  3000  of  them.  “ Upon  the 
whole,”  he  fays,  “ the  conqueft  of  Manilla  appears  to  me 
fo  eafy,  and  fo  certain,  with  a fuperiority  of  naval  force, 
and  5000  troops,  1 might  anfwer  for  its  fuccefs.” 

The  city  of  Manilla  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  17624 
and  the  ranfom  of  a million  fterling  remained  unpaid.  The 
Chinefe,  as  we  have  already  dated,  were  numerous  in  this 
city,  till  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  when 
the  Spaniards  committed  a dreadful  maffacre  of  thefe  induf- 
trious  people.  In  1769,  it  is  faid  that  they  were  again  ex- 
pelled from  all  thefe  ifles  by  the  bigotry  of  the  governor : 
(ince  which  time  there  has  been  a great  decline  in  induftry 
and  produce.  N.  lat.  140  36'  8".  E.  long.  iao°  51'  15"^ 
See  Lucon  and  Philippines. 

Manilla,  a town  of  Hiudooftan,  in  Myfore ; 14  mile* 
W.  of  Tademeri. 

MANIELE,  or  Menille,  in  Commerce,  one  of  the 
principal  commodities  carried  by  the  Europeans  to  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  to  traffic  with  the  Negroes  in  exchange  for  Haves. 

It  is  a large  brafs  ring  in  form  of  a bracelet,  either  flat  or 
round,  plain  or  engraven ; with  which  the  natives  ufed  to 
deck  themfelves,  putting  them  on  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  and 
the  thick  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow. 

The  better  fort  among  the  Negroes  wear  filver  and  gold 
manilles  ; but  thefe  were  of  their  own  manufafture  ; molt  of 
the  money  they  receive  for  their  own  merchandife  being 
melted  into  manilles. 

MANILLON,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America, 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1207  inha- 
bitants. 

MANILVA,  a town  of  Spain,  not  far  ftom  the  route 
from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  fituated  acrofs  the  mountains 
from  Guayaro,  and  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Arcos.  It  is 
furrounded  with  vineyards,  which  produce  an  exquifite  rich 
wine,  known  by  the  name  ot  Manilva  wine. 

MANIMBODU,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Pondicherry. 
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MANIMUNG  ALUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 16  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras. 

MANINGEABO.  See  Menangeabow. 
MANINGTREE,  or  Manningtree,  a fmall  irregular 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Tendring,  and  county  of  Effex,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  river  Stour,  nine 
miles  diftant  from  Colchefter,  and  61  from  London  : though 
only  a chapelry  to  the  parifti  of  Miftley,  it  has  the  privilege  of 
a market.  Whence  it  derived  its  prefent  name  is  uncertain  : 
its  ancient  appellation  was  Sciddinchou,  by  which -it  is  men- 
tioned in  Domefday  book,  as  being  then  held  by  Adeliza, 
countefs  of  Albemarle,  and  half  lifter  to  the  Conqueror. 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Maud  de  Clare,  coun- 
tefs of  Hereford  and  Gloucefter,  who  beftowed  the  manor 
on  the  nunnery  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  at  Canon- 
Lugh,  in  Devonshire.  After  the  dilfolution,  Manningtree 
(called  in  the  grant  Many-tree,  alias  Scidinghoo)  was  given 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  fir  John  Rainfworth,  In  the  certificate 
of  chantry  lands  it  is  called  “ a great  towne,  and  alfo  a 
haven  towne,  having  in  yt  to  the  number  of  700  howfeling 
people.”  In  the  year  1801,  the  population,  a6  afeertained 
under  the  aft  of  parliament,  was  1016,  occupying  129 
houfes  ; 973  of  the  inhabitants  were  returned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  various  trades  and  manufaftures.  The  market  is 
kept  on  Thurfdays  ; and  an  annual  fair  on  the  Thurfday  in 
Whitfun  week.  The  river  Stour  was  made  navigable  from 
this  town  to  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  by  an  aft  pafTed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  queen  Anne.  The  principal  imports  are  deals,  corn, 
coals,  iron,  and  fifh.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  iv. 

MANIPA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Molucca  iflands,  about 
2500  toifes  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.  Although  this  ifland  is 
very  mountainous,  it  is  populous,  and  contains  about  1600  in- 
habitants ; and  many  canoes  ply  along  its  (bore  : five  or  fix 
leagues  W.  from  Ceram.  S.  lat.  30  21'.  E.  long.  1 270  54'. 
— Alfo,  a river  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Celebes,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  S.  lat.  30  12'. 

MANIPULATION,  a term  ufed  in  the  noine6,  to  fig- 
nify  the  manner  of  digging  the  filver,  & c.  out  of  the 
earth. 

MANIPULUS,  Manipule,  among  the  Romans,  was 
a little  body  of  infantry,  which,  in  the  time  of  Romulus, 
confided  of  a hundred  men,  and  in  the  time  of  the  confuls 
and  firft  Caefars,  of  two  hundred. 

The  word  properly  Signifies  a handful  ; and,  according 
to  fome  authors,  was  firft  given  to  the  handful  of  hny  which 
they  bore  at  the  end  of  a pole,  to  diftinguilh  themfelves  by, 
before  the  cuftotn  was  introduced  of  bearing  an  eagle  for 
their  enfign  ; and  hence  alfo  the  phrafe,  a handful  of  men. 
But  Vegetius,  Modeftus,  and  Varro,  give  other  etymo- 
logies of  the  word  : the  laft  derives  it  from  manus,  a little 
body  of  men  following  the  fame  ftandard.  According  to 
the  former,  this  corps  was  called  manipulus,  becaufe  they 
fought  hand  in  hand,  or  all  together:  “ Contubernium  autem 
manipulus  vocabatur  ab  eo,  quod  conjunftis  manibus  pariter 
dimicabant.” 

Each  manipule  had  two  centurions,  or  captains,  called 
manipulari't,  to  command  it ; one  whereof  was  lieutenant  to 
the  other.  Each  cohort  was  divided  into  three  manipules,  and 
each  manipule  into  two  centuries. 

Aulus  Gellius  quotes  an  old  author,  one  Cincius,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hannibal  (whofe  prifoner  he  was),  and 
who,  writing  on  the  art  of  war,  obferves,  that  then  each 
legion  confifted  of  fixty  centuries,  of  thirty  manipules,  and 
of  ten  cohorts.  Andagain,  Varro  and  Vegetius  mention  it 
as  the  lead  divifion  in  the  army,  only  confiding  of  the 
tenth  part  of  a century ; and  Spartian  adds,  that  it  con- 


tained no  more  than  ten  men.  This  (hews  that  the  manipufuS 
was  not  always  the  fame  thing.  See  Legion. 

Manipulus  is  alfo  an  ecclefiadical  ornament,  worn  by  the' 
priefts,  deacons,  and  Sub-dcacons,  in  the  Romifh  church. 
It  confids  of  a little  fillet  in  form  of  a dole,  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  and  made  of  the  fame  duff  with  the  chafuble  ; 
fignifying  and  reprefenting  an  handkerchief,  which  the  priefts 
in  the  primitive  church  wore  on  the  arm,  to  wipe  off  the  tears 
they  were  continually'  (hedding  for  the  fins  of  the  people. 
There  ftill  remains  a mark  of  this  ufage  in  a prayer  rehearfed 
by  thofe  who  wear  it ; “ Merear,  Domine,  portare  n.ani- 
pulum  fletus  & doloris.” 

The  Greeks  and  Maronites  wear  two  manipules,  one  on 
each  arm. 

Manipulus,  in  Phyfic,  denotes  a meafure,  or  fixed  quan- 
tity, of  herbs,  or  leaves,  via.  a handful  ; or  fo  much  as  the 
whole  hand  can  grafp  : it  is  generally  marked  in  prefcription, 
with  an  M. 

MANIQUE,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  given  by 
authors  to  an  American  root,  commended  greatly  for  curing 
tertian  and  quartan  agues,  and  as  an  infallible  remedy  againft 
venomous  bites.  Redi  procured  fome  of  this  famous  root, 
and  gave  it  many  very  fair  trials,  but  could  never  difeover  any 
of  thefe  virtues  in  it. 

MANIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  quadru  peds 
the  clafs  Mammalia,  and  order  Bruta,  of  which  there  are, 
according  to  Gmelin,  two  fpecies,  but  Dr.  Shaw  mentions 
three.  The  generic  charafter  is,  that  it  has  no  teeth  ; the 
tongue  is  round,  and  extenfile  ; the  mouth  is  narrowed 
into  a fnout ; the  body  is  covered  above  with  moveable  bony 
feales. 

This  genus  prefente  an  appearance  as  extraordinary  as 
that  of  the  Dafypus,  being  covered  on  every  part,  except 
the  belly,  with  ftrong  and  large  feales,  conftituting  a com- 
plete fuit  of  armour,  capable  of  defending  the  animals,  when 
rolled  up,  from  the  affaults  of  the  moll  ferocious  enemies. 
This  covering,  together  with  the  length  of  the  body  and 
tail,  gives  an  afpeft  fo  much  refembling  that  of  a lizard, 
that  the  creatures  of  the  genus  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  fcaly  lizards,  though  they  are  111  no  other  refpefts 
allied  to  the  lizard  tribe  than  in  their  covering.  They  are, 
however,  admitted  to  form  a fort  of  link  of  approximation 
between  the  proper  viviparous  quadrupeds  and  the  lizards. 
In  their  nature  they  are  harmlefs,  and  feed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  ant-eaters,  by  thrufting  out  their  very  long  tongue 
into  the  nefts  of  ants  and  other  infefts,  and  Swallowing 
their  prey,  by  fuddenly  drawing  it  back.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  India  and  the  India  iflands. 

Species. 

Pentadactyla,  five-toed  or  (hort-tailed  manis.  The 
tail  in  this  fpecies  is  not  fo  long  as  the  body,  it  is  very  thick 
at  the  bafe,  and  from  thence  gradually  tapering,  but  ending 
obtufely.  The  head  is  fmall,  and  the  ears  are  hkewife  fmall 
and  rounded.  The  feet  are  furniflied  with  five  toes  each, 
of  which  thofe  on  the  fore-feet  are  extremely  ftrong,  except 
the  exterior  one,  which  is  much  fmaller  than  the  reft.  The 
whole  animal  is  covered  with  thick,  ftreng,  and  large  feales, 
which,  when  full  grown,  are  perfeftly  fmooth,  but  in  thofe 
which  are  fmaller,  they  are  ftriated  about  half  way  from  the 
bafe.  They  are  channelled  at  the  bafe,  but  at  the  edges 
they  are  (harp,  rounded,  and  imbricate.  It  inhabits  Guinea, 
China,  and  India.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  of  a pale 
yellow-brown,  and  the  furface  is  gloffy.  It  meafures,  in- 
cluding the  tail,  from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  length.  In  Ben- 

?;al,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  “ Thunderbolt  Reptile.” 
rom  the  hardnefs  of  its  feales,  which  are  faid  to  be  capable 
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of  ftriking  lire  like  a flint.  It  lives  in  woods  and  marlhy 
places,  and  feeds  on  ants,  by  laying  its  long  tongue  acrofs 
their  paths.  It  walks  flowly,  and  when  purfued,  rolls  itfelf 
up,  and  is  then  fo  fecurely  armed,  that  even  a leopard  at- 
tacks it  in  vain.  It  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  deftroying  the 
elephant,  by  twilling  itfelf  round  the  trunk,  and  thus 
comprefling  that  tender  and  fenfible  organ  with  its  hard 
fcales. 

Tetradactyla,  four-toed  or  long-tailed  manis.  This 
animal  is  lefs  than  that  already  defcribed  ; it  is  found  in 
India  ; the  fcales  are  much  channelled,  each  is  armed  with 
three  points  ; the  under  parts  are  covered  with  hair,  and  the 
tail  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  body.  The  legs  are  very 
Ihort,  and  fcaled  like  the  body,  and  on  each  of  the  feet  are  four 
claws,  of  which  thole  on  the*fore-feet  are  ftronger  than  thofe 
on  the  hind.  The  colour  is  an  uniform  deep  brown,  with  a 
yellowilh  call,  and  with  a gloffyor  polilhed  furface.  From 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  its  whole 
length  is  about  five  feet. 

Latissima,  or  broad-tailed  manis,  is  denominated,  in 
the  lixtieth  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  in 
which  there  is  a figure  of  the  animal,  the  “ New  Manis.” 
The  creature  here  defcribed  was  killed  in  the  honfe  of  a 
merchant  at  Tranquebar,  having  been  difeovered  in  the  ca- 
vity of  a wall.  When  attacked  it  rolled  itfelf  up  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  leave  only  the  back  and  tail  vifible,  fo  that  it 
was  dellroyed  with  much  difficulty.  It  had  five  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  and  four  on  the  hind  ; the  fcales  were  of  the  fhape 
of  a mulcle  ; the  belly  quite  fmooth  ; the  exterior  fcales 
ended  in  a fharp  point,  l'omewhat  incurvated  ; the  tail  was 
very  broad,  decreafing  to  a point.  It  is  doubtful,  after  all, 
whether  this  animal  belongs  to  a dillinft  fpecies,  or  whether 
it  be  a variety  of  one  of  thofe  already  noticed.  “ In  reality,” 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  “ the  differences  do  not  feem  fufficient  to 
conftitute  a fpecific  dillinftion,  and  are,  probably,  owing  to 
the  differences  of  age  and  fex.  In  the  Britilh  Mufeum  there 
are  fpecimens  of  different  fizes,  which  fhewthefe  gradations. 
In  one,  the  fcales,  all  over  the  animal,  are  fo  regularly  and 
completely  truncated  at  the  extremity,  as  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  fo  many  hexagons.  In  another  they  are  remark- 
ably broad  and  rounded  ; and  in  a third,  which  is  a very 
large  fpecimen,  they  are  lefs  obtufe  at  the  tips,  and  fome- 
what  irregularly  terminated,  as  if  notched,  or  worn  through 
age.  The  proportional  breadth  of  the  tail  alfo  varies  fome- 
what  in  thefe  fpecimens,  and  feems  greateft.  in  thofe  which 
are  the  lead  advanced  in  age.” 

MANISSA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  forming 
the  fouthern  boundary  of  Inhambane,  and  running  into  the 
Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  25  50'. 

MAN  I ST  IE,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Michigan,  N.  lat.  45 ’36  . W.  long.  85  40'. 

MANISURIS,  in  Botany,  a grafs  moll  aptly  fo  named 
by  Linnaeus,  from  Manis,  the  Scaly  Lizard,  and  ovgx,  a 
tail,  the  Angular  appearance  of  its  fcaly  fpikes  recalling 
very  llrongly  the  idea  of  the  no  lefs  extraordinary  covering 
of  that  quadruped.  Linn.  Mant.  164.  Schreb.  719.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Linn.  fil.  Nov.  Gram.  Gen.  21.  t.  1. 
.luff.  34.  Lamarck  lllullr.  t.  839.  Gsertn.  t.  173.  Clafs 
and  order,  Polygamia  Monoecia . Nat.  Ord.  Cramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  PerfeS  Flowers  imbricated,  alternate,  at  the 
oppofite  fides  of  a zigzag  jointed  fpike,  one  to  each  joint, 
which  is  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  bafe  of  Lhe  flower. 
Cal.  Glume  of  two  valves,  fingle-flowered ; the  outermojl 
valve  largelt,  coriaceous,  rounded,  rugged  in  the  middle, 
either  notched  or  entire  at  the  top  and  fides ; innermojl 
fmaller,  broadly  lanceolate,  membranous,  clofely  preffed  to 
the  former.  Cor.  Glume  of  two  valves,  membranous,  thin 
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and  tranfparent,  fmaller  than  the  calyx  and  concealed 
therein  ; the  outer  valve  embracing  with  its  edges  the  inner, 
which  is  fmaller.  Neftary  a membranous  feale.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments three,  capillary,  prominent;  anthers  oblong,  incum- 
bent. Pijl.  Germen  ovate,  fuperior ; ftyles  two,  Ihort, 
thread-lhaped ; ftigmas  oblong,  bearded,  fpreading  beyond 
the  glumes  at  each  fide.  Peric.  none,  the  calyx  inclofing 
the  feed.  Seed  folitary,  ovate. 

Male  Flowers  marginal,  alternate,  at  the  back  of  the 
fpike,  projefting  at  each  fide,  one  to  each  joint.  Cal. 
Glume  of  two  valves,  fingle-flowered,  nearly  cylindrical ; 
the  valves  equal,  parallel,  ovato-lanceolate,  obtufe,  ftriated, 
coriaceous,  bordered  with  a membrane.  Cor.  Glume  of 
two  valves,  membranous,  thin,  nearly  as  large  as  the  calyx  ; 
the  outer  valve  ovate,  obtufe,  convoluted  ; inner  lanceolate, 
plaited,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  outer.  Neftary  a mem- 
branotis  feale.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  very  Ihort,  fometimes 
wanting  ; anthers  as  in  the  perfeft  flowers. 

Eff.  Ch.  Perfeft  Flowers.  Calyx  a glume  of  two  un- 
equal, oppofite  valves,  fingle-flowered ; the  outer  valve 
rounded  and  rugged.  Corolla  fmaller  than  the  calyx. 
Stamens  three.  Styles  two. 

Male  Flowers.  Calyx  of  two  equal,  parallel,  oblong 
valves. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  one  of  the  few  that  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  clafs  Polygamia,  as  having  a very 
different  ftrufture  in  the  two  different  kinds  of  flowers. 
Such  is  the  cafe  with  the  Britilh  genus  Atriplex,  but  with 
few  others  admitted  into  this  clafs  by  Linnaeus.  Thefe 
however,  in  our  opinion,  excufe,  if  not  jultify,  the  prefer- 
vation  of  it  in  the  Linnaean  fyltem. 

1.  M.  myurus.  Moufe-tail  Scaly-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  300. 
Linn.  fil.  Nov.  Gram.  Gen.  t.  1.  f.  1 — 3.  Roxb.  Corom. 
v.  2.  10.  t.  117 — Outer  glume  of  the  perfeft  flowers  ellip- 
tical, depreffed,  notched  at  the  top  and  fides.  Sheaths  of 
the  leaves  fmooth. — Found  by  Koenig  in  dry  elevated  bar- 
ren ground  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  not  unfrequent. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  gathered  it  in  the  fame  country,  and  informs 
us  that  it  is  called  by  the  Telingas  Nalla  Panoocoo.  The 
root  appears  to  be  perennial,  confitting  of  long,  tough, 
downy  fibres.  Stems  feveral,  branched,  jointed,  leafy, 
fmooth,  compreffed,  folid,  from  9 to  18  inches  tall;  de- 
cumbent and  throwing  out  roots  at  their  lower  part. 
Leaves  alternate,  channelled,  Ihort,  narrow,  acute,  fmooth, 
with  long  inflated  Iheaths.  Spikes  about  two  inches  long, 
linear,  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  the 
Ihort  lateral,  branches,  compofed  of  numerous,  clofely  im- 
bricated, jlowers.  The  outer  glume  of  fuch  aS  are  furnifned 
wdth  both  ltamens  and  piftil  is  lhaped  like  a fiddle,  its  dilk 
marked  with  two  tranfverfe  e'evations,  and  fomewhat  hairy, 
its  membranous  margin  purplilh.  Dr.  Roxburgh  found 
two  male  florets  in  the  oblong-leaved  calyx,  and  his  deferip- 
tion  of  the  ilruftureand  pofition  of  the  calyx-glumes  differs 
from  that  wre  have  adopted,  as  well  as  from  what  we  can 
difeern  in  the  dried  fpecimen,  in  which  thofe  valves  are  cer- 
tainly parallel,  not  oppofite  to  each  other,  a very  remark- 
able and  diltinguilhing  charafter  between  the  male  flowers 
and  the  perfeft  ones.  The  common  ltalk,  or  rachis , is  zig- 
zag, confiding  of  Ihort,  turbinate,  angular,  {lightly  downy 
joints,  each  of  which  bears  near  its  bafe,  on  one  fide,  a 
Angle  perfeft  flower,  and  at  its  funjmit,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  a male  flow’er. 

2.  M.  granularis.  Granulated  Scaly-grafs.  Linn.  fil. 
Nov.  Gram.  Gen.  t.  1.  f.  4 — 7.  Swartz  Prodr.  25.  Ind. 
Occ.  v..i.  186.  Roxb.  Corom.  v.  2.  1 1.  t.  1 1 8.  (Cen- 
chrus  granularis ; Linn.  Mant.  575.  Gramen  cyperaides 
polyftachion,  fpicis  ad  nodos  ex  utriculis,  feu  foliorum  alis, 
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echinatis,  prodeuntibus ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  i.  120.  t.  80.) — 
Outer  glume  of  the  perfect  flowers  orbicular,  convex, 
entire,  reticulated.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  hairy. — Native 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Dr.  Swartz  gathered  it  in 
dry  calcareous  fituations,  in  the  fouth  part  of  Jamaica ; 
Roxburgh  in  bulhy  places,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 
The  latter  obferves  that  both  this  and  the  foregoing  are 
coarfe  graffes,  not  eaten  by  cattle.  The  root  of  the  prefent 
is  faid  by  Swartz  to  be  annual.  It  confifts  of  numerous, 
nearly  fmooth,  fibres.  Stem  a foot  or  two  in  height, 
branched  from  the  bottom,  leafy,  round,  fmooth,  flender. 
Leaves  broad,  taper-pointed,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  with  tumid, 
ribbed,  very  hairy,  and  minutely  tuberculated,  lheaths. 
Spikes  folitary,  at  the  ends  of  fmall,  lateral,  axillary,  leafy 
branches.  Each  fpike  is  about  an  inch  long,  compofed  of 
numerous  imbricated  flowers,  on  a zigzag  ftalk,  the  united 
ones  confpicuous  on  one  fide,  the  males  on  the  other.  The 
outer  calyx-glume  of  the  former  is  orbicular,  pale  or  purplilh, 
the  fize  of  a fmall  pin’s  head,  ftrongly  reticulated  with  ele- 
vated ribs,  and  intermediate  depreffions.  Swartz  fays  there 
are  two  inner  glumes,  which  are  ovate,  nearly  equal,  pointed, 
white  and  pellucid.  Roxburgh’s  figure  does  not  accord 
with  this.  The  former  writer  defcribes  the  corolla  as  of 
two  minute,  ovate,  whitilh  glumes,  half  the  fize  of  the 
outer  valve  of  the  calyx,  and  the  ne&ary  of  two  extremely 
diminutive,  fleftiy,  whitilh  fcales,  forming  a cup  at  the  bafe 
of  the  germen  and  ftamens.  The  male  flowers  are  rather 
larger,  each  confiding  of  two  parallel,  equal,  ovate  calyx- 
glumes,  which  are  ftriated  and  hifpid,  with  a fmall,  white, 
bivalve  corolla , and  a fimilar  ne&ary  to  the  other.  S. 

MANITOU,  or  Manitoualin  Iflands , in  Geography, 
a duller  of  iflands  towards  the  N.  ihore  of  lake  Huron, 
firetching  from  the  vicinity  of  Cabots  head,  north-wefterly 
acrofs  the  lake  to  lake  George,  below  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 
Thefe  iflands  are  held  facred  by  the  Indians. 

MANITOU  Kiamen , a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Kalkas.  N.  lat.  43  0 22'.  E.  long.  106° 
40'. 

Manitou  Oudour,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Monguls.  N.  lat.  42°.  E.  long.  1120  14'. 

MANITZKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Coffacks;  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Azof. 

MANIVAL,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 
S.  lat.  170  10'.  E.  long.  50°. 

MANKAKO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  in 
Buggefs  bay,  in  which  is  a good  market  for  gold  and  fago. 
S.  lat.  i°  4J'. 

MANKALIA,  a fea-port  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the 
Black  fea ; 68  miles  E.S.E.  of  Siliftria.  N.  lat.  440.  E. 
long.  28°  39'. 

MANKANET,  or  St.  Joseph,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Galam,  in  which  is  a French  fa&ory. 

MANKAP,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  S.  coaft  of  Borneo.  S.  lat.  30  2'.  E.  long.  109°  c8'. 

MANKETS.  See  Nogayans. 

MANKOVA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Angara;  44  miles  S.E.  of  Balaganlkoi. 

MANKOUH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan  ; 66  miles  N.  of  Mefchid. 

MANKOW.  See  Ivory  Coast. 

MANKUTOSKA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Stretenlk. 

MANLIUS,  Marcus,  furnamed  Capitolinus,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a diftinguilhed  Roman,  was  brought  up  to  arms, 
and  is  faid  to  have  already  ferved  the  office  of  conful,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  garrifon  of  the  Capitol  at  its  fiege  by  the 
Gauls  in  the  year  390.  On  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 


furprife  it  by  night,  Manlius  was  the  firft  perfon  awakened 
by  the  noife  of  the  geefe  kept  in  the  fortrefs.  He  ran  to 
the  ramparts,  threw  down  two  Gauls  who  had  mounted  to 
the  top ; and  the  alarm  being  caught  by  the  centinels,  the 
enterprize  was  defeated,  and  the  Capitol  faved.  For  this 
heroic  ad,  Manlius  received  a houfe  in  the  Capitol,  with 
the  title  of  Capitolinus.  The  high  reputation  which  he  now 
enjoyed,  ftimulated  his  ambition  to  become  the'  firll  man  in 
Rome.  Camillus,  the  faviour  of  his  country,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  patrician  party,  and  Manlius,  jealous  of  his 
power,  threw  himfelf  into  the  oppolite  party,  and  began  to 
court  the  Plebeians,  by  railing  at  the  rich,  and  patronizing 
their  infolvent  and  enflaved  debtors,  of  whom  there  was 
always  a great  number  in  Rome.  He  liberated  feveral  of 
thefe  at  his  own  expence,  and  flood  forth  as  the  public  ad- 
vocate of  the  people  in  the  divifion  of  the  conquered  lands. 
On  account  of  fome  falfe  charges  which  he  exhibited  againft 
the  nobles,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon ; Hill,  however,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  party,  and  when  he  was 
liberated,  he  kept  no  meafure  in  his  hollility  to  the  nobles, 
but  propofed  the  abolition  of  confulates  and  didatorfhips, 
and  a perfed  equality  of  rights.  He  offered  himfelf  as  a 
leader  to  enforce  thefe  changes,  and  is  faid  to  have  formed 
a plot  to  feize  the  Capitol,  and  ufurp  the  fovereign  power. 
The  fenate  now  paffed  a decree,  enjoining  the  military  tri- 
bunes “ to  take  care  that  the  republic  Ihould  fuffer  no  de- 
triment,” which  was  the  form  of  invefting  them  with  abfo- 
lute  power.  Manlius  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  aiming 
at  regal  power;  he  appeared  before  his  judges  with  mourn- 
ing, unfupported  by  his  neareft  relations,  who  were  of  the 
oppofite  party.  To  excite  the  favour  and  compaffion  of 
the  people,  he  produced  four  hundred  perfons  whofe  debts 
he  had  paid  ; he  difplayed  thirty  fuits  of  armour  won  from 
as  many  foes  flain  by  him  in  Angle  combat ; a mural  crown, 
and  eight  civic  crowns  ; and  he  enumerated  thirty-feven 
rewards  received  from  his  generals  for  ads  of  extraordinary 
valour.  Laftly,  he  pointed  to  the  Capitol  itfelf,  which  he 
had  faved,  and  which  was  full  in  view  from  the  Campus 
Martius,  the  place  of  trial,  and  invoked  its  gods  to  his 
affiftance.  So  long  as  this  objed  was  in  their  fight,  the 
people  refufed  to  find  him  guilty,  but  when  the  place  of 
affembly  had  been  altered  to  a grove  from  which  the  Capitol 
could  not  be  feen,  fentence  was  obtained  againft  him,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  be  thrown  down  from  that  very  rock 
which  he  had  defended  from  the  attack  of  the  Gauls.  This 
execution  took  place  in  the  year  384  B.C.,  and  a decree  was 
at  the  fame  time  paffed,  that  no  patrician  fliould  from  that 
time  dwell  in  the  Capitol.  Plutarch.  Livy. 

Manlius,  Titus,  furnamed  Torquatus,  a celebrated 
commander  of  the  fame  family  with  the  preceding,  the  fon 
of  Titus  Manlius  Imperiofus,  who  after  he  had  lerved  the 
office  of  didator  in  363,  was  cited  before  the  people  to 
anfwer  for  various  ads  of  cruelty,  and  one  of  the  charges 
againft  him  was  for  keeping  his  fon  Titus,  in  the  country, 
at  work  among  his  flaves,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  he 
was  of  flow  parts,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech. 
The  young  man  being  informed  of  this  accufation,  went  to 
Rome  by  night,  and  proceeded  diredly  to  the  houfe  of  the 
tribune  Pomponius,  his  father’s  accufer,  demanded  a private 
interview  ; then  drew  a dagger  and  threatened  him  with 
inftant  death  unlefs  he  took  an  oath  to  drop  the  profecution 
againft  his  father,  with  which  he  very  readily  complied. 
The  people  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  inllance  of  filial 
piety,  though  in  favour  of  a man  whom  they  detefled,  that 
they  raifed  the  young  Titus  to  the  poll  of  legionary  tri- 
bune. Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  Gauls,  invading 
the  Roman  territory,  had  advanced  within  three  miles  of 
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the  city,  and  both  armies  lay  on  oppofite  banks  of  the 
Anio,  one  of  the  enemy,  of  gigantic  ftature,  came  to  the 
bridge  and  challenged  the  braveft  man  among  the  Romans ; 
Manlius  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
armed  with  a fhort  fword  and  buckler  advanced  to  the  en- 
counter. Viftory  decided  in  his  favour,  and  the  Gauls, 
confidering  the  death  of  their  champion  as  an  omen  of  ill 
fuccefs,  abandoned  their  camp  in  the  night,  and  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Manlius  obtained  the  name  of  “ Tor- 
quatus”  from  having  torn  a golden  collar  from  the  neck  of 
nis  antagonift,  and  putting  it  on  his  own.  In  the  year  355, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  di&atorfliip,  though  he  had  not 
yet  been  conful,  on  account  of  his  great  merit.  He  was  a 
fecond  time  dictator,  and  then*  fucceeded  to  the  confulate. 
In  the  year  340,  he  marched  with  Decius  Mus,  to  fupprefs 
a dangerous  war  with  the  Latins,  and  it  was  refolved,  that 
no  foldier  nor  commander  ihould  quit  his  ranks,  or  even  fight, 
without  exprefs  permifiion,  on  pain  of  death.  Soon  after 
Manlius,  the  fon  of  Torquatus,  who  commanded  a detach- 
ment of  horfe,  meeting  with  a fquadron  of  the  enemy,  was 
challenged  to  fingle  combat  by  its  leader  ; he  in  the  height 
of  his  ardour  accepted  the  offer,  and  (lew  his  antagonift. 
Having  ftripped  him  of  his  armour,  he  went  triumphantly 
to  his  father's  tent,  and  relating  the  deed,  laid  the  fpoils  at 
his  feet.  The  conful  immediately,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
the  Roman  army,  pronounced  againft  him  fentence  of  death 
for  difobedience  of  orders.  In  the  enfuing  battle,  Decius 
was  llain,  and  the  event  remained  in  doubt,  till  Manlius,  by 
a fkilful  movement,  decided  the  day  and  gained  a complete 
viftory.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with 
honour  by  the  feniors,  but  the  younger  part  of  the  citizens 
abhorring  his  rigour  towards  his  fon,  refufed  to  go  out  to 
meet  him.  He  was  afterwards  offered  the  confuKhip  by 
general  confent,  but  he  declined  it,  telling  the  people,  that 
as  they  could  not  bear  his  feverity,  fo  neither  could  he  put 
up  with  their  licentioufnefs.  Livy.  Univer.  Hift. 

Manlius,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  in  Onondago  county, 
New  York,  incorporated  in  1794,  and  the  feat  of  the  county 
courts.  It  is  well  watered  by  feveral  creeks,  which  unite  at 
the  N E.  corner  of  the  town  ; and  the  ftream  affuming  the 
name  Chittenengo,  runs  N.  to  Oneida  lake,  lying  10  miles 
N.  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  comprehends  that  part  of 
the  Onondago  refervation,  bounded  S.  by  the  Geneffee  road, 
and  W.  by  Onondago  creek  and  the  Salt  lake.  It  contains 
989  inhabitants. 

MANNA,  a diftrift,  and  alfo  a river,  on  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  In  this  diftrift  a progrefs 
in  the  art  of  cultivation  is  difeovered,  fuperior  to  what  ap- 
pears in  almoft  any  other  part  of  the  ifland  ; that  occupied 
by  the  Battas  excepted.  Here  the  traveller  may  fee  pieces 
of  land,  in  fize  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  regularly  ploughed 
and  harrowed.  Mr.  Marfden  accounts  for  this  difference  by 
obferving  that  Manna  is  by  much  the  mod  populous  diftrift 
to  the  fouthward,  with  the  fmalleft  extent  of  fea-coaft.  Ne- 
ceffity  obliges  them  to  cultivate  the  earth  ; or  otherwife  they 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  native  foil.  In  order  to 
underftand  the  rate  of  produce,  we  mud  fird  explain  the 
terms  ufed  in  deferibing  it.  “ Paddee”  is  rice  whilft  it  is  in 
the  hulk  ; and  paddee  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  iflands  is 
didioguilhed  into  two  forts,  vi%.  “ laddang,”  or  upland 
paddee,  and  “ fawoor,”  or  low-land ; and  thefe  are  always 
kept  feparate,  and  will  not  grow  reciprocally.  From 
grounds  tilled  as  they  are,  in  the  diftrief  of  Manna,  the 
produce  is  reckoned  at  30  for  one ; from  the  laddangs  in 
common  it  is  about  60  or  80.  The  fawoors  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  yield  an  increafe  of  100  for  one,  but  in  fome  of 
the  northern  parts  1 20.  The  excels  of  this  proportion  of 


produce  above  that  of  our  fields  in  Europe,  which  feldom 
exceeds  15,  and  is  often  under  10,  is  aferibed  to  various 
circumftances  ; viz.  the  difference  of  grain,  rice  being  ex- 
tremely  prolific  ; the  more  genial  influence  of  a warmer 
climate ; and  the  earth’s  gradually  lofing,  by  an  exceffive 
cultivation,  its  fecundity  ; but  principally,  as  Mr.  Marfden 
conceives,  to  the  different  ftyle  -of  cultivation.  The  Su- 
matrans, who  do  not  grudge  time  or  labour,  make  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  drop  into  each  a few  grains ; or,  by  a procefs 
ftill  more  tedious,  raife  the  feed  in  beds,  and  afterwards 
plant  it  out.  The  diftrift  of  Manna,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
Sumatra,  is  fubjedf  to  very  deftru&ive  earthquakes.  By  a 
fevere  calamity  of  this  kind  that  occurred  in  1770,  a village 
was  deftroyed  by  the  houfes  falling  down  and  taking  fire,  and 
feveral  lives  were  loft.  The  ground  in  one  place  was  rent 
for  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  width  of  two  fathoms  and 
depth  of  four  or  five.  A bituminous  matter  is  deferibed  to 
have  fwelled  over  the  fides  of  the  cavity,  and  the  earth,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  {hock,  was  obferved  to  contraft  and  dilate 
alternately.  Many  parts  of  the  hills  far  inland,  could  be 
diftinguiftied  to  have  given  way,  and  as  a confequence  of 
this,  Manna  river  was  fo  much  impregnated  with  particles 
of  clay  that  the  natives  could  not  bathe  in  it.  At  this  time 
was  formed,  near  to  the  mouth  of  Padang-goochie,  a neigh- 
bouring river,  fouth  of  the  former,  a large  plain,  feven  miles 
long,  and  half  a mile  broad,  where  had  before  been  only  a 
narrow  beach.  A fmall  but  beautiful  cafcade  defeends  per- 
pendicularly from  the  fteep  cliff,  which,  like  an  immenfe 
rampart,  lines  the  fea-fhore  near  Manna.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  better  watered  than  this.  Springs  are  found 
wherever  they  are  fought  for.  The  rivers  on  the  weftern 
coaft  are  innumerable,  but  too  fmall  and  rapid  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  navigation.  The  vicinity  of  the  mountains  to  that 
fide  of  the  ifland  occafions  this  profufion  of  rivulets,  whilft 
it  prevents  their  accumulating  to  any  fize.  At  Manna  the 
“ Soompatan,”  that  is,  the  fwearing  apparatus,  on  which 
an  oath  is  adminiftered,  is  a gun-barrel.  When  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  it  is  carried  to  the  fpot  in  ftate,  under  an  um- 
brella, and  wrapt  in  filk.  This  parade  has  an  advantageous 
effeift,  by  influencing  the  mind  of  the  party  with  an  high 
idea  of  the  importance  and  folemnity  of  an  oath.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  familiarity  of  the  objeeft, 
and  the  fummary  method  of  adminiftering  oaths,  are  well 
known  to  diminifti  their  influence,  and  to  render  them  too 
often  nugatory.  The  Sumatrans  fometimes  fwear  by  the 
earth,  laying  their  hands  upon  it,  and  wifhing  that  it  may 
never  produce  aught  for  their  nourifhment  if  they  fpeak 
falfely.  Marfden’s  Sumatra.  The  town  of  Manna  is  dif- 
tant  300  miles  S.W.  from  Indrapour.  S.  lat.  40  25'.  E. 
long  1020  40'. 

Manna,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Jallonkadoo,  near  the 
Senegal.  N.  lat.  120  20'.  W.  long.  8 3 50'. 

Manna,  in  Pharmacy,  a medicinal  .drug,  of  great  ufe  in 
the  modern  practice,  as  a gentle  purgative,  and  cleanfer  of 
the  firft  paffages. 

Manna  is  a white  fweet  juice  oozing  from  the  trunk, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  a kind  of  afh-tree,  being  the  Frax- 
inus  Ornus  (which  fee),  chiefly  in  Calabria,  during  the  heats 
of  fummer. 

Manna  has  been  erroneoufly  held  to  be  a kind  of  mel  aerium, 
or  honey-dew,  which,  falling  in  the  night,  gathers  on  cer- 
tain trees,  and  even  on  rocks,  and  on  the  earth  itfelf ; where 
it  hardens  with  the  fun.  But  what  refutes  this  opinion  is, 
that  fuch  dews  melt  in  the  fun  ; whereas  manna  whitens  and 
hardens  in  it.  Add,  that  fuch  dews  are  only  founo  on  the  tops 
and  extremes  of  the  leaves,  whereas  manna  is  chiefly  found 
to  lodge  on  the  trunks  of  the  branches : and  that  the  honey- 
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dew  falls  only  on  trees  open  to  the  air  ; whereas  manna  is 
found  on  trees  which  are  under  cover  ; as  was  experienced 
by  Dr.  Cornelius,  who  gathered  manna  from  branches 
covered  on  purpofe  with  cloth ; and  Lobel  allures  us,  that 
manna  had  been  gathered  from  branches  of  the  alh,  which 
had  been  thrown  the  day  before  into  a cellar.  It  is  much 
more  rational  to  rank  manna  amongll  the  number  of  gums, 
which,  exuding  from  the  juice  of  the  tree,  is  condenfed  into 
thofe  flake6  in  which  we  fee  it. 

Manna  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  afh-tree  of  Cala- 
bria, on  which  it  is  ufually  found.  The  Ornus  is  not  the 
only  fpecies  of  Afh  or  Fraxinus  which  produces  it.  It  is 
afforded,  though  in  lefs  abundance,  particularly  in  Sicily,  by 
the  Fraxinus  rolundifolia  and  excelftor  : thefe  three  fpecies  are 
cultivated  in  Sicily,  and  planted,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
with  an  eaftern  afpeCt  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  manna. 
After  io  years’  growth,  the  trees  begin  to  yield  the  manna, 
but  they  do  not  afford  it  in  very  confiderable  quantity  till 
they  are  much  older  ; and  as  manna  is  no  other  than  the  mat- 
ter of  the  fenfible  tranfpiration  of  trees  and  plants  in  general, 
it  is  found  on  many  different  kinds,  in  different  quantities. 

At  Brian^on,  in  France,  they  colled!  manna  from  all 
forts  of  trees  that  grow  there  ; and  the  inhabitants  obferve, 
that  fuch  fummers  as  produce  them  the  greatell  quantities  of 
manna,  are  very  fatal  to  their  trees.  Their  walnut-trees 
produce  annually  a confiderable  quantity  ; but  if  there  happen 
a year  in  which  they  produce  more  than  ordinary,  they 
ufually  find  many  of  them  perilh  in  the  following  winter. 

It  feems  very  plain  from  the  whole,  that  manna  is  only 
the  extravafated  juice  of.  the  tree,  which  cannot  furvive  fo 
great  a lofs  of  it : and  what  not  a little  confirms  this  is,  that 
the  very  hot  fummers  are  always  thofe  which  are  the  moil 
abundantly  productive  of  manna.  The  ancients  were  fen- 
fible of  this  fpontaneous  production  of  manna,  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  trees,  fo  very  different  from  one  another,  and  from 
thence  fell  into  the  error  of  fuppofing  it  fomething  wholly 
foreign  to  the  tree  ; an  error  very  natural  to  thofe  who  did 
not  know  that  the  nutritive  juices  of s very  many  trees  are 
nearly,  if  not  wholly  the  fame.  It  was  from  this  opinion  of 
its  origin,  that  they  called  it  aerial  honey. 

Dr.  Cullen  very  properly  fuppofes  manna  to  be  a part  of 
the  fugar  fo  univerfally  prefent  in  vegetables,  and  which 
exudes  on  the  furface  of  a great  number  of  them  ; and  he 
thinks  that  the  qualities  of  thefe  exudations  are  very  little,  if 
at  all  different.  The  principal  trees  known  to  produce  thefe 
mannas  in  different  climates  and  feafons  are,  the  larch,  the 
fir,  the  orange,  the  walnut,  the  willow,  the  mulberry,  oaks, 
the  hagi  Maurorum,  or  Hedyfarum  alhagi  of  Linna:us.  Of 
this  latter  Dr.  Fothergill  prefented  a fpecimen  to  the.  Royal 
Society,  which  he  confidered  as  the  “ Tereniabin”  of  the 
Arabians.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliii.  p.  87.)  The  Ciftus  la- 
daniferus  in  fome  parts  of  Spain  produces  a manna,  which, 
in  its  recent  ftate,  has  no  purgative  quality,  and  is  eaten  by 
the  Ihepherds,  fo  that  fome  fermentation  feems  to  be  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  give  it  a cathartic  power. 

The  Italians  gather  three  kinds  of  manna : — Mdnna  d't 
corpo,  which  oozes  fpor.taneoufly  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree  in  the  month  of  July.  Manna  forfata , or  forzatella, 
which  is  not  gathered  till  Auguft,  after  an  incifion  of  the 
tree,  when  the  flux  of  the  firft  has  ceafed.  Manna  di  fronda, 
which  iffues  of  itfelf,  in  little  drops,  like  a kind  of  fweat, 
from  the  nervous  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  alh,  and  gathers 
into  grains  about  the  bignefs  of  thofe  of  wheat,  which  are 
hardened  by  the  fun  in  Auguft.  The  leaves  are  frequently 
found  fo  laden  with  thefe  grains,  that  they  feem  covered 
with  fnow. 

Although  the  manna  exudes  fpontaneoufly  upon  the  aflj- 


trees,  yet  for  obtaining  it  more  copioufly,  incifions  are  made 
through  the  bark  by  means  of  a (harp  crooked  inftrument ; 
and  the  feafon  thought  to  be  the  moil  favourable  for  infti- 
tuting  this  procefs  is  a little  before  the  dog-days  commence, 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  ferene.  The  incifions  are  firft  made 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  repeated  at  the  diftance  of 
an  inch  from  the  former  wound,  (till  extending  the  incifions 
upwards  as  far  as  the  branches,  and  confining  them  to  one  fide 
of  the  tree  ; the  other  fide  being  referved  till  the  year  fol- 
lowing, when  it  undergoes  the  fame  treatment.  On  making 
thefe  incifions,  which  are  of  a longitudinal  direction,  about 
a fpan  in  length,  and  nearly  two  inches  wide,  a thick  whitifh 
juice  immediately  begins  to  flow,  which  gradually  hardens 
on  the  bark,  and  in  the  courfe  of  eight  days  acquires  the 
confidence  and  appearance  in  which  the  manna  is  imported 
into  Britain,  when  it  is  collected  in  bafleets,  and  afterwards 
packed  in  large  chefts.  Sometimes  the  manna  flows  in  fuch 
abundance  from  the  incifions,  that  it  runs  upon  the  ground, 
by  which  it  is  mixed  with  various  impurities,  unlefs  pre- 
vented, as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  by  interpofing  large  concave 
leaves,  ftones,  chips  of  wood,  &c.  The  bufinefs  of  col- 
lecting manna  ufually  terminates  at  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  rainy  feafon  fets  in.  Dr.  Cirillo’s  account  of  the 
manner  of  collecting  manna  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  publiflied  in 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  This  ingenious  writer  begins  with  cor- 
recting a miftake,  founded  on  an  erronous  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  which  dates  the  belt  and  pureft  manna  to  be  that 
which  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  He  never  faw 
filch  a kind,  and  all  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  gather- 
ing of  the  manna,  know  of  none  that  comes  from  the  leaves. 
The  manna  is  generally  of  two  kinds,  not  differing  in  their 
intrinfic  quality,  but  in  the  manner  by  which  they  are  procur- 
ed. In  order  to  have  the  manna,  fays  our  author,  thofe  who 
have  the  management  of  the  woods  of  the  Orni  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  when  the  weather  is  very  dry 
and  warm,  make  an  oblong  incifion,  and  take  off  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree  about  three  inches  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth  ; they  leave  the  wound  open,  and  by  degrees  the 
manna  runs  out,  and  is  almoft  fuddenly  thickened  to  the  pro- 
per confidence,  and  is  found  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
This  manna,  which  is  collected  in  baikets,  and  goes  under  the 
name  of  “ manna  groffa,”  is  put  in  a dry  place,  becaufe 
moift  and  wet  places  will  foon  diffolve  it  again.  This  firft 
kind  is  often  in  large  irregular  pieces  of  a browniftt  colour, 
and  is  frequently  full  of  dull  and  other  impurities.  But  when 
the  people  want  to  have  a very  fine  manna,  they  apply  to 
the  incifion  of  the  bark  thin  ftraw,  or  fmall  bits  of  (hrubs, 
fo  that  the  manna,  in  coming  out,  runs  upon  thofe  bodies, 
and  is  collected  iu  a fort  or  regular  tubes,  which  gives  it 
the  name  of  “ manna  in  cannoli,”  that  is,  manna  in  tubes : 
the  fecond  kind  is  more  efteemed,  and  always  preferred  to 
the  other,  becaufe  it  is  free  and  clear.  There  is  indeed  a 
third  kind  of  manna,  which  is  not  commonly  met  with,  and 
which  our  author  fays  he  has  feen  fince  he  left  Calabria  : it 
is  very  white,  like  fugar ; bet  as  it  is  rather  for  curiofity 
than  for  ufe,  he  fays  no  more  of  it.  The  two  forts  of 
manna  already  mentioned  undergo  no  kind  of  preparation 
whatfoever,  before  they  are  exported  ; fometimes  they  are 
finer,  particularly  the  “ manna  groffa,”  and  fometimes  very 
dirty  and  full  of  impurities ; but  the  Neapolitans  have  no 
intereft  in  adulterating  the  manna,  becaufe  they  have  al- 
ways a great  deal  more  than  what  they  generally  export ; 
and  if  manna  is  kept  in  the  magazines,  it  receives  often  very 
great  hurt  by  the  fouthern  winds,  fo  common  in  our  part 
of  the  world.  The  changes  of  the  weather  produces  a fudden 
alteration  in  the  time  that  the  manna  is  to  be  gathered  ; and 
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for  this  reafon,  when  the  fummer  is  rainy,  the  manna  is  al- 
ways very  fcarce  and  very  bad. 

Manna  is  generally  diftinguilhed  into  different  kinds,  viz. 
the  manna  in  tears,  the  canulated  and  flaky  manna,  and  the 
common  brown  or  fat  manna  ; differences  which  depend  upon 
their  refpeftive  purity,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
procured  from  the  tree,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  drug 
itfelf.  When  the  juice  tranfudes  very  flowly,  the  manna 
is  more  dry,  tranfoarent,  and  pure,  and  consequently  of 
higher  eftimation  ; but  when  it  flows  more  copioufly,  it 
concretes  into  a coarfe  brown  un&uous  mafs  ; and  hence  we 
perceive  that  by  applying  ftraw,  &c.  to  receive  the  flowing 
juice,  the  manna  becomes  mdch  improved.  Houel,  who 
tafted  the  manna  when  flowing  from  the  tree,  found  it  much 
more  bitter  than  in  its  concrete  flate  ; and  this  bitternefs  he 
afcribes  to  the  aqueous  part,  which  is  then  abundant : whence 
it  appears  that  the  manna  is  meliorated  by  all  the  circum- 
ftances  which  promote  evaporation.  Manna  is  a fubftance 
in  many  things  very  nearly  related  to  fugar  and  to  honey  ; 
it  is  inflammable  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  melts  in  water  as 
eafily  as  fugar,  and  liquifies  even  in  a moift  air,  and  by  the 
afliftance  of  heat,  in  reftified  fpirit  alfo  ; the  impurities  only 
being  left  by  both  menftrua.  On  infpifiating  the  watery 
iolution,  the  manna  is  recovered  of  a much  darker  colour 
than  at  firft.  From  the  faturated  fpirituous  folution  great 
part  of  it  feparates  as  the  liquor  cools,  concreting  into  a 
flaky  mafs,  of  a fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a very  grateful 
fweetnefs.  When  expofed  on  hot  coals,  it  fwells,  takes  fire, 
and  leaves  a light  bulky  coal.  When  boiled  with  lime,  cla- 
rified with  white  of  egg,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
it  affords  crylfals  of  fugar.  By  diftillation  manna  affords 
water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia  ; and  its  coal  affords  alkali. 

M.  Lemery,  in  his  analyfis,  drew  from  manna  a vinous 
liquor,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  obtained  from  honey. 
Mead  may  alfo  be  made  of  manna,  in  the  fame  way  that  it 
is  made  from  honey  ; but  it  is  neither  fo  ftrong,  nor  fo  agree- 
able to  the  tafte  as  that  of  honey.  From  as  much  mead  as 
was  made  from  two  pounds  of  manna,  M.  Lemery  drew  off 
by  diftillation  eight  ounces  of  a fort  of  brandy,  and  on  refti- 
fyi  ig  this,  procured  an  ounce  and  a half  of  a pure  burning 
fpirit,  like  in  all  refpeifts  to  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  This 
ipirit  of  manna  is  accounted  by  forae  a fudorific,  and  is  given 
from  half  a dram  to  a dram  and  a half.  M.  Lemery  having 
left  the  remaining  liquor,  after  the  diftillation  of  the  fpiritu- 
ous part  of  the  manna  mead,  in  a warm  place  for  two  years, 
found  that  it  depofited  to  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  feven 
drams  of  an  eflential  fait  of  manna,  which  was  white, 
hard,  brittle,  and  formed  into  fine  needles,  and  was  of  an 
acid  tafte,  with  an  admixture  of  i'weet.  This  fait  is  purga- 
tive, and  its  dofe  is  a dram.  All  the  remaining  acid  liquor 
being  diltilled,  there  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
a quantity  of  matter  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  which 
weighed  twenty  ounces  ; fo  that  out  of  two  pounds  of  man- 
na, there  had  been  twelve  ounces  confumed,  to  make  the 
fpirit,  and  to  give  the  acidity  to  the  remaining  liquor.  This 
honev-like  refiduum,  being  finally  diftilled  with  aftrong  fire, 
there  arofe  a reddifh  liquor  of  an  acrid  tafte,  and  with  a 
ftrong  empyreumatic  fmell,  and  with  this  a few  drops  of 
blackifh  oil ; after  this  operation,  the  remainder  in  the  retort 
was  four  ounces  of  a very  light  black  coal.  The  coal,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  is  here  only  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of 
the  manna,  which  is  fomewhat  lingular,  fince  in  the  pureft 
honey,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  it  always  weighs  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  whole  quantity.  It  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  manna  is  a much  purer  fubftance  thap  honey  : it 
is  alio  remarkable,  that  in  farther  treatment  of  this  coal, 
•tht  're  is  a fmall  quantity  of  iron  always  difeovered  in  it. 
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Manna,  honey,  and  all  the  other  fweet  fubftance3,  we  fee, 
alfo  lofe  all  their  fweetnefs  as  foon  as  ever  their  acid  is  fepa- 
rated  from  their  oil.  Rift.  Acad.  Par.  1708,  p.  56. 

The  belt  fort  of  manna  is  that  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes, 
moderately  dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a whit i fit  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  and,  in  fome  degree,  tranfparenl  : the  infe- 
rior kinds  are  moift,  unftuous,  and  brown.  Manna  of  both 
forts  is  fometimes  counterfeited  by  compofitions  of  fugar, 
honey,  and  purgative  materials,  which  may  be  diftinguilhed 
in  their  folid  form  by  their  weight,  compaftnefs,  and  tranf- 
parency  ; and  in  the  dry  and  moift  date,  by  their  tafte,  and 
by  their  habitude  to  menftrua.  Manna,  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
and  upwards,  proves  a gentle  laxative  ; it  operates  in  general 
with  great  mildnefs,  fo  as  to  be  fafely  given  even  to  children 
and  pregnant  women,  and  in  inflammatory  or  acute  diftem- 
pers,  where  the  ftimulating  purgatives  have  no  place  It  is 
particularly  proper  in  ftomachic  coughs ; in  which  intentions 
it  is  fometimes  made  up  in  a linftus  or  lohoch,  with  equal 
quantities  of  oil  of  almonds,  and  fyrup  of  violets.  The 
gripes,  flatulencies,  and  other  inconveniences  attending  it 
in  fome  conltitutions,  and  when  given  to  adults  in  large  dofes, 
may  be  obviated  by  a fmall  addition  of  fome  grateful  aro- 
matic. Manna  does  not  produce  the  full  effedl  of  a cathartic, 
unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes,  as  two  ounces  or  more  ; and, 
therefore,  is  feldom  employed  for  this  purpofe  by  itfelf : it 
may  be  commodioufly  diffolved  in  the  purging  mineral  waters, 
or  fharpened  with  the  cathartic  falts,  or  other  purgatives : 
its  efficacy  is  faid  to  be  much  promoted  by  caflia  fiftulans, 
a mixture  of  the  two  purging  more  than  either  of  them  fe- 
parately  : it  is  therefore  very  properly  an  ingredient  in  the 
“ eleftuarium  e caflia.” 

Manna  is  alfo  a feripture  term,  fignifying  a miraculous 
kind  of  food,  which  fell  from  heaven,  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Ifraelites,  in  their  paflage  through  the  vvildernefs  ; being 
a fmall  grain,  white,  like  hoar-froft,  round  and  of  the  fize 
of  coriander  feeds ; its  colour  like  that  of  bdellium,  and  its 
tafte  like  honey. 

They  call  it  manna,  either  from  the  Hebrew  word  ma- 
nab,  a gift,  to  intimate  its  being  a gift  from  heaven  ; or 
from  minnah , which  iignifies  to  prepare,  becaufe  the  manna 
came  to  them  ready  for  eating,  and  needed  no  prepara- 
tion but  gathering  ; or  from  the  Egyptian  word  man,  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  mah,  what  is  it  ? which  laft  etymo- 
logy feems  the  more  probable,  in  regard  the  feripture 
takes  notice  of  the  furprize  they  were  under  when  they 
firft  faw  this  new  food  defeend.  Accordingly  the  Hebrews, 
on  firft  feeing  this  new  food  which  God  had  provided  for 
them,  faid  to  one  another  man-bu , or  mab-hu,  what  is  this  ? 
Others,  among  whom  are  Saumaife  and  many  moderns,  main- 
tain, that  the  Hebrews  well  knew  what  manna  was,  and 
faid  to  one  another,  man-bu , this  is  manna. 

Salmafius,  however,  prefers  another  etymology:  according 
to  him,  the  Arabs  and  Chaldeans  ufed  the  word  than  to 
fignify  a kind  of  dew  or  honey  that  fell  on  the  trees,  and 
was  gathered  in  great  abundance  on  mount  Libanus.  On 
which  footing  the  Ifraelites  did  not  ufe  the  term  manna 
out  of  furprize,  but  becaufe  they  found  this  food  fall  with 
the  dew,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  honey-dew,  fo  well 
known  to  them  under  the  name  of  man.  Salmafius  adds, 
that  the  manna  of  the  Ifraelities  was  in  reality  no  other 
than  that  honey,  or  dew,  condenfed  ; and  that  the  one  and 
the  other  were  the  fame  with  the  wild  honey  with  which 
St.  John  was  fed  in  the  wildernefs  ; fo  that  the  miracle  did 
not  confilt  in  the  formation  of  any  new  fubftance  in  favour 
of  the  Ifraelites,  but  in  the  punctual  manner  in  which 
it  was  difpenfed  by  Providence  for  the  fuftenance  of  fo  vaft 
a multitude. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals  believe,  that 
the  fall  of  the  manna  was  wholly  miraculous.  Whatever  was 
the  nature  of  this  fubtlance,  which  it  is  not  eafy,  or  per- 
haps pofiible,  for  us  to  afcertain,  it  was  by  th#  difpenfation 
of  Providence  a nutr  tive  food,  and  l’erved  the  children  of 
Ifrael  during  their  migration  in  the  defarts  of  Arabia  for 
forty  years,  from  their  eighth  encampment  in  the  wildernefs 
of  Sin.  Manna  began  to  fall  on  Friday  morning,  the  16th 
day  of  the  fecond  month,  which  from  thence  was  called 
Jiar  ; and,  according  to  Ufher,  this  was  Friday  the  5th  of 
June-  (Exod.  xvi.  14,  ij.)  It  continued  to  fall  daily  in 
the  morning,  except  on  the  fabbath,  till  after  the  paffage 
over  Jordan,  and  to  the  paffover  of  the  40th  year  from  the 
Exodus,  i.  e.  from  Friday  the  5th  of  June,  A.M.  2513,  to 
the  fecond  day  of  the  pafTover,  Wednefday  the  jth  of  May, 
A.M.  2553,  B.C.  1451.  This  manna,  whatever  it  was, 
fell  in  fuch  quantities,  during  forty  years,  as  to  be  fuffi- 
•cient  for  the  ftiftenance  of  about  a million  of  perfons.  Every 
Friday  it  fell  in  a double  portion  (Exod.  xvi.  5.)  : and 
though  on  other  days  it  putrified,  if  it  were  kept  from 
one  day  to  another,  yet  on  the  fabbath  it  fuffered  no  fuch 
alteration.  Thns,  the  Ifraelites  were  inftrudted  in  their 
conftant  and  neceffary  dependence  on  the  providence  of 
God. 

Maxxa  Alhigina,  a word  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  that  kind  of  manna  called  by  others  manna  majlichina, 
■from  its  drops  refembling  maftich  in  fmall  tears.  It  is 
called  alhagina  from  the  plant  which  produces  it,  it  being 
-colle&ed  from  the  alhagi  maurorum,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  common  manna  from’the  Calabrian  alh. 

Manna  Libanotis , in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given 
by  the  old  Greek  writers  to  the  fmall  flakes  and  fragments  of 
the  frankincenfe,  which  flew  off  the  larger  pieces  in  the  ga- 
thering and  putting  them  up.  See  Leptos  Libanotis. 

Manna  Majlichina,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
•kind  of  manna  which  they  defcribe  as  refembling  maftich  in 
its  colour,  and  the  fize  of  the  lumps  it  is  collefted  in. 
This  is  what  we  ufually  know  at  this  time  under  the  name  of 
vianna  Perjicum,  or  Perfian  manna,  which  is  even  now  in 
-life  in  medicine,  in  the  Eaft,  as  a common  purge. 

Manna  Perjicum,  Perfian  Manna.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  phyficians,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  fpecies  of  manna,  though  that 
medicine  be  now  fo  common  in  the  (hops.  They  had  the 
word  indeed,  but  they  applied  it  to  a very  different  fenfe  ; 
what  they  called  tflanna  being  what  fome  authors  ftill  called 
the  manna  of  frankincenfe,  that  is  fuch  pieces  of  the  common 
olibanuni  as  broke  off  in  the  carriage  from  the  larger  pieces. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  472.  p.  86.  in  vol.  xlii. 

The  Arabians  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  firft  brought 
what  we  call  manna  into  ufe  in  medicine  ; but  if  they  were 
not  the  abfolute  inventors  of  this  ufe  of  it,  it  is  certain 
they  were  the  firft  who  made  it  general  and  common  as  a 
purge.  Their  country  afforded  feveral  diftinft  fpecies  of 
manna,  all  which  feem  to  have  been  fo  common  among 
them,  that  they  thought  deferiptions  of  them  needlefs.;  and 
for  that  realon  have  not  left  us  fufficient  accounts  of  them, 
from  which  to  determine  what  were  their  characters  and 
differences.  They  diftinguilhed  three  kinds  of  this  purging 
medicine,  under  three  abiolute  different  names,  which  were 
manna,  terenidbin,  and  firacojl ; but  it  is  not  eafily  proved 
whether  thefe  are  all  now  known,  or  by  what  appellations 
• they  are  at  this  time  diftinguilhed. 

Rawwolf,  in  his  Itinerary  publiftied  by  Mr.  Ray,  and 
Tournefort  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  have  given  the 
. cleared  intimations,  in  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  of  any  of  the 
known  writers  ; and  if  to  thefe  we  add  Clufius,'  we  have 


among  the  three  all  that  is  to  he  expe&ed  of  any  certainty 
upon  the  fubjeft  ; yet  the  deferiptions  of  thefe,  though  eyc- 
witneffes  of  all  they  write,  have  not  prevented  fo  eminent 
and  late  a writer  as  Geoffroy,  from  falling  into  an  error 
concerning  the  manna  of  the  Arabians.  It  is  very  evident, 
how'ever,  that  we  have  ftill  one  fpecies  of  the  manna  Arabum, 
that  is,  the  tereniabin,  produced  in  fome  parts  of  the  world, 
there  having  been  fpecimens  of  it  fent  over  into  England 
from  Peterfburgh,  near  which  place  it  is  colletled  from  a 
plant  known  among  botanical  writers  under  the  name  of 
alhagi  maurorum. 

This  is  ufually  called  manna  Perjicum  ; it  appears  at  firft 
fight  a mixed  mafs  of  dirty  reddilh-brown  colour,  but,  upon 
a nearer  view,  it  is  feen  to  coniift  of  feveral  forts  of  par- 
ticles. Firft,  a great  number  of  globular,  cryftalline,  and 
almoft  tranfparent  bodies  of  different  iizes,  and  of  a yel- 
lowifh-white  colour  ; the  biggeft  of  thefe  do  ntt  much 
exceed  a larger  coriander-feed  in  fize,  and  they  have  fome- 
what  the  appearance  of  fmall  lumps  of  maftic,  but  are  of 
a fomewhat  reddifh  caft.  Secondly,  there  is  among  thefe  a 
large  quantity  of  fmall  prickles,  and  other  little  woody 
bodies,  which  feem  to  have  been  die  pedicles  of  leaves. 
Thirdly,  there  are  a few  fmall  leaves  which  are  of  firm 
texture,  and  terminate  in  narrow  points.  Fourthly,  there 
are  a large  number  of  fmall  long  reddifh  coloured  peds,  of 
a fweetifli  gelatinous  tafte,  containing  from  one  to  fix  or 
feven  hard,  irregular,  and  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  to  the 
tafte  are  very  four.  And  fifthly,  there  is  ulually  fome  faml 
and  earth  among  it.  Four  ounces  of  this  manna  diffolved 
in  water  ufually  leave  about  one  ounce  of  thefe  fubftances 
in  the  filtre. 

The  globules  firft  deferibed  are  fomething  hard,  they 
break  between  the  teeth  like  fugar-candy,  and  are  of  a 
pleafant  fweet  tafte,  but  have  much  lefs  of  the  manna  fla- 
vour than  the  Calabrian,  but  enough  of  it  to  difeover  to 
what  family  the  fubftance  belongs:  the  feeds,  Hicks,  leaves, 
and  pods,  feem  to  be  all  of  them  parts  of  the  plant  which 
produces  the  manna-,;  and  the  feeds  having  been  fown  with 
us,  have  raifed  plants  of  the  alhagi.  About  the  year  1537. 
when  Rawwolf  wrote  his  Itinerary,  it  appears  that  large 
quantities  of  this  kind  of  manna  were  brought  from  Periia 
to  Aleppo,  where  it  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  trun- 
, f chtbil,  or  truufehibin,  a corruption  doubtlefs  of  the  word 
terenjahin,  or,  as  it  ought  to  he  written,  according  to  Deufin- 
gius,  tereng  jabin. 

Rawwolf  alfo  exprefsly  informs  us,  that  this  fpecies  of 
manna  was  gathered  from  a plant  called  alhagi.  This  plant 
is  minutely  deferibed  hy  Tournefort,  who  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  the  manna  being  gathered  from  it,  which  .Rawwolf 
had  given  fo  long  before. 

Tournefort  fays,  that  it  is  chiefly  gathered  about  Tauris, 
a city'  of  Perfia,  under  the  name  of  trunjibin,  or  terenjahin , 
mentioned  by  Avicenna  and  Serapion  ; he  adds,  that  thofe 
authors  thought  it  fell  upon  certain  prickly  fhrubs; 
whereas  it  is  really  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant;  and 
that,  during  the  great  heats  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
there  are  perceived  fmall  round  drops,  as  it  were,  of  honey 
Handing  upon -the  leaves  of  this  plant  ; and  that  thefe  harden 
into  globules  about  the  fize  of  coriander-feeds,  and  are  then 
gathered  by  the  inhabitants,  together  with  leaves,  ftalks, 
dirt,  and  the  like  foreign  matter,  which  greatly  take  off 
from  their  virtue.  M.  Tournefort  obferves,  that  this  manna 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Calabrian  in  virtue  ; and  that  twenty 
or  thirty  drams  of  it  are  given  for  a dofe.  Philof.  Tranf. 
N1  472,  p.  90.  ubi  fupra. 

Clufius  tells  us,  that  the  terenjahin  of  the  Arabians  is  ga- 
thered from  a prickly  fltrub,  fuch  as  the  alhagi  is  deferibed 
Jt  to 
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to  be ; and  Avicenna  declares,  that  it  was  found  upon  a 
thorny  plant ; though  his  tranflators  have  been  milled  from 
the  near  refemblance  of  two  Arabic  words,  to  make  it  Hones, 
not  a plant,  that  it  was  gathered  from. 

It  appears  very  plainly  from  the  whole,  that  this  fubftance, 
ntnv  known  in  RulTia,  and  foir.c  other  parts  of  the  world, 
under  the  name  of  manna  Per/icum,  is  truly  the  terrn- 
jabin  of  the  Arabians  and  of  Clufuis,  Rawwolf,  and 
Tournefort  ; only  that  the  word  is  differently  fpelt  by  the 
latter  authors,  and  it  is  probably  alfo  that  manna  called  by 
Bauhine,  and  fome  other  writers,  manna  majlichina  orientalise 
from  the  round  globules  it  is  cqmpofed  of  relembling  the 
drops  of  maitich. 

Manna  Thur'ts , the  manna  of  franlincenfe,  a term  ufed  by 
the  ancient  phyficians  to  exprefs  filch  fmall  pieces  of  frank- 
incenfe,  or  olibanum,  as  broke  off  from  the  larger  in  the 
carriage.  See  Leptos  Libanolis. 

MANN  A COTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Kemaoon; 
6 O miles  N.W.  of  Kerigar. 

MANNEBACANI,  a town  of  Congo;  40  miles  S.W- 
of  Congo. 

MANNER,  in  Painting , is  not  only  employed  in  its 
natural  fenfe,  as  delignatory  of  that  peculiarity  in  each 
painter’s  mode  of  compofition,  drawing,  and  execution, 
which,  like  diverfity  in  hand-writings,  charadterifes  the 
produdlions  of  different  individuals  ; but  it  has  alfo  a tech- 
nical meaning,  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed  by  artilts 
and  connoiffeurs,  viz.  to  mark  certain  kinds  of  deviation 
from  nature  in  the  works  of  artilts,  into  which,  either 
through  conceit  or  weaknefs,  they  have  fallen,  by  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  that  high  portion  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, known  by  the  name  of  ftyle ; of  which  manner  may 
be  confidered  as  the  bathos. 

The  proper  application  of  this  word  in  the  art  is  evident. 
No  two  painters  have  ever  executed  their  works  in  a manner 
exadlly  fimilar,  how  nearly  foever  they  may  have  imitated 
each  other.  In  every  cafe  variety  Hill  appears,  extending 
through  every  portion  and  principle  of  their  compofitions, 
as  weil  as  in  their  execution  of  them  : juff  as  men  think  and 
write  differently  upon  the  fame  lubjedls,  and  convey  their 
ideas  by  diflimilar  charadlers,  though  tracing  the  fame 
letters. 

It  is  by  this  diverfity  that  connoiffeurs  are  enabled  to 
afcertain  the  authors  of  pidlures,  whofc  names  as  fuch 
would  otherwife  have  been  loft  : by  this  the  different  fchools 
of  art  are  pointed  out,  and  the  works  of  the  artiffs  edu- 
cated in  them  ; although  fome  of  fuperior  excellence  have 
varied  their  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  their  pradlice,  more 
than  once.  Thus,  Titian  is  faid  to  have  had  his  firff,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  manner  ; Raphael,  his  Perugino  manner, 
his  own,  and  that  framed  in  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo. 
By  this,  alfo,  the  gradual  advance  of  the  art  may  be  traced, 
from  its  earlieff  periods,  to  its  arrival  at  the  higheff  perfec- 
tion which  it  attained  in  the  Italian  and  Flemilh  fchools. 

This  is  the  natural  and  obvious  fenfe  of  the  word ; the 
other  is  more  eafily  felt  th  n defined.  Every  artiff  and 
amateur,  converfant  with  the  necefiities  and  beauties  of  art, 
knows  and  feels  that  nature  is  not  to  be  copied  at  all  t'mes, 
and  under  every  fituation.  Her  works  muff  be  fele&ed  and 
imitated  only  in  her  happieff  moments,  in  her  very  beff  pro- 
ductions. When  an  artiff  underffands,  and  can  exhibit  in 
his  works  thofe  peculiarities  which  exemplify  the  purity  of 
this  feledt  clafs  of  natural  objedts,  in  all  their  differing  cha- 
racters, and  can  avoid  the  trifling  matters  which  are  unne- 
ceffary  in  grand  reprefentations,  adhering  only  to  that  which 
is  truly  charaCteriltic,  and  giving  to  it  all  poflible  truth  and 
force,  he  lias  obtained  that  dignified  power  which  is  deno- 


minated flyle.  If,  in  the  attemp",  he  rr.iffes  his  courfe,  and 
Humbles  upon  a mifconception  of  true  character,  and  fub- 
Hitutes  fanciful  perfections  of  form  and  colour,  which  have 
not  the  foundation  of  genuine  nature  to  fupport  them,  his 
ffyle  degenerates  to  manner  :•  being  falfe  in  its  bafis,  it  can- 
not be  ennobled  by  that  higher  title,  which  of  necefiky 
implies  truth. 

Every  application  of  ffyle  is  indeed  a manner;  but  the 
latter  word  is  never  ufed  for  the  former,  generally  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it,  and  always  derogatory  to  the  artiff  and  his 
works.  For  inftance,  Michael  Angelo  gave  a fulnefs  and 
grandeur  to  the  form  of  man  in  his  pictures,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  lo  complete  in  nature.  But  his  perfedl  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  fet  in  motion,  enabled  him  to  apply  his  pe- 
culiar tafte  of  line  in  a juff  and  charadteriftic  manner  ; fo 
that  though  nature  appears  in  his  works  to  be  almoft  ex- 
travagantly exerted,  Hill  it  is  not  violated : hence  the  ap- 
propriate expreffion  for  his  works  is,  that  they  are  wrought 
in  a grand  ftyle.  His  German  imitators  we  fpeak  of  as « 
mannerifts  ; becaufe,  without  comprehending  his  principles; 
they  imitated  his  ftyle,  only'  to  produce  contortions  and 
fwellings  without  charadler  or  meaning  ; mufcles  in  falfe 
motions,  merely  to  produce  fomething  like  what  they  faw 
and  felt  was  grand  and  impofing  ; a fulnefs  and  wave  of  line; 
which  they  carried  into  parts  that  ought  to  have  been  tran- 
quil, fquare,  or  ftraight : and  thus  falfifying  the  ftyle,  their 
art  was  mannered,  drawn  from  other  art,  and  not  from 
nature.. 

Art  has  three  ftages,  as  natural  to  it  as  childhood,  man- 
hood, and  age,  to  man  ; viz.  imitation,  Jlyle,  and  manner. 
The  firff  is  the  foie  objedl  which  can  prefent  itfelf  to  the 
wifh  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  paint,  without  having  any 
piftures  before  them  ; the  imitation  of  a natural  objedt  being 
the  propofed  end  of  the  attempt.  When  a man  lias  ob- 
tained the  power  of  reprefenting  bodies,  he  naturally  feeks 
for  the  belt  and  moft  agreeable  fubjedts  for  the  exercife  of 
bis  acquired  power,  and  alfo  endeavours  to  give  them  as- 
much  beauty  and  intereft  as  poflible ; this  neceffarily  leads 
to  Jlyle  z and  this,  once  acquired  and  exhibited  to  view, 
excites  others  to  improve  upon  and  indulge  their  minds  in- 
the  ideal  gratification  which  arifes  from  it,  and  in  weak 
hands  produces  manner,  the  bane  of  the  art  and  artiff.  One 
linking  difference  between  ftyle  and  manner  is  this : the 
former  may  at  firff  fight  be  unfatisfadlory  to  an  uninformed- 
mind,  but  inveftigation  will  gradually  increafe  its  value,  and 
heighten  it  in  eftimation  ; the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  may 
charm  at  firff  fight,  but  never  fails  to  difguft  on  a prolonged 
obferration,  when  its  folly  and  imperfedlion  become  ap- 
parent. It  is  an  evil  which  thofe  are  always  in  great  danger 
of  being  fubjedted  to,  who  endeavour  to  make  their  pidiurt-s- 
agreeable,  rather  than  impreffive ; and  forget  that  the 
higheff  praife  due  to  an  artiff  is  given  only,,  when  he  claims 
it  by  corredlnefs  of  force  and  expreffion- 

A fimple  imitation  may  be  wrought  in  a bad  or  good 
ftyle  t it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  mannered,  unlefs  fome  violation 
of  the  principles  of  nature  appear  introduced,  in  order  to 
give  an  ideal  improvement  upon  the  natural  effedt.  In 
drawing,  all  affedfations  of  fquare  or  round,  of  ftraight  or 
undulating  lines ; in  colour,  all  introdudtions  of  florid  or 
dull  tints,  which  trench  upon  the  true  fimplicity  of  nature 
and  in  expreffion,  all  extravagant  increafe  of  adiions  in  the 
features  or  limbs  of  a figure,  which  are  not  juftified  by  the 
fentiment  intended  to  be  co.iveytd  t all  thefe  come  under  the 
denomination  of  manner.  Thefe  peculiarities  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  truly  g eat  men  ; but  they  are 
not  the  lefs  objedtionable  in  principle,  and  perhaps  would 
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not  have  been  employed  by  them  but  to  overcome  fome  local 
difadvantage : in  that  cafe,  ftyle  becomes  their  proper 
name.  But  the  want  of  this  confideration  has  often  led 
ftudents  to  the  admiration  of  thefe  very  defefts,  and  a blind 
imitation  of  them,  which  necelfarily  generates  manner. 
Thus,  Rubers’s  ftyle  of  colour  is  in  itfelf  fo  violent,  that, 
if  not  fully  maintained  in  all  its  harmony,  it  deferves  no 
better  title  than  manner,  and  becomes  completely  fo  in  the 
hands  of  mod  of  his  imitators. 

' Titian’s  colour  juftly  merits  the  mod  didinguifhed  appel- 
lation. It  is  true  to  nature,  but  it  is  in  her  fimple  garb, 
robbed  of  her  minuter  reflcftiens  and  refraftions,  yet  care- 
fully followed  in  her  general  principles,  and  enriched  and 
heightened  by  a favourable  feleftion  and  arrangement  of 
©bjefts,  their  being  placed  in  agreeable  lights,  and  viewed 
in  a chofen  direftion.  The  Venetians  carried  it  to  manner: 
even  Tintoretto  and  P.  Veronefe,  the  bed  and  granded 
amongd  them  after  Titian  and  Giorgione.  Having  im- 
bibed a tade  for  the  rich  and  luxurious  colouring  of  their 
predeceffors,  they  could  not  be  content  without  endea- 
vouring to  extend  its  boundaries ; and  in  fo  doing,  lod  fight 
of  nature,  and  adopted  their  own  fancies  as  improvements 
upon  her  fydem,  and  thus  funk  in  fome  meafure  to  man- 
nerids. 

It  is  when  the  praftice  of  art  has  become  matured  by 
fkilful  men,  that  others  build  fydems  for  their  conduft 
upon  the  works  of  their  predeceflors  ; and  though  it  is  very 
proper  that  a fydem  be  afted  upon,  as  it  greatly  facilitates 
and  improves  the  practice,  yet  too  ready  and  drift  a re- 
liance upon  it  is  almod  the  certain  guide  to  manner  : to  avoid 
which,  a condant  reference  to  nature  is  abfnlutely  neceflary. 
Hence,  after  the  period  when  M.  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
and  Corregio,  lived  and  exerted  their  powerful  talents  in 
the  perfeftion  of  the  art  of  painting,  fncceeding  artids,  not 
endued  with  their  vigour  of  perception,  endeavoured  to  dif- 
cover  in  their  works  fome  means  of  keeping  up  with  them  ; 
to  edablidr  fome  fydem,  on  which  they  had  or  might  have 
proceeded  in  their  extraordinary  and  beautiful  productions  : 
it  thence  became  as  much  an  object  to  imitate  the  works  of 
fome  favourite  artid  as  thofe  of  nature  ; and  the  true  inten- 
tion of  the  art,  being  thus  but  an  accedory  rather  than  a 
principal,  was  too  often  facrificed.  Almod  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  ingenious  men  who  learned  in  the  fchool  of  the 
Caracci,  and  followed  the  principles  inculcated  there,  may 
be  properly  termed  mannerids. 

The  manner,  or  the  eafe  which  a fydem  gives,  of  effefting 
fomething  attraftive  to  the  eye,  and  dazzling  to  the  under- 
danding,  is  too  feduftive  to  be  frequently  redded  by  the 
inexperienced  and  vain.  Thofe  who  have  been  early  taught 
by  fydem  to  impofe  upon  themfeives,  and  led  to  imagine 
they  exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  managing  a pencil  with  dex- 
terity,  will  mod  like!}'  never  believe  that  it  is  more  difficult, 
and  far  mere  praife-worthy,  to  think  judly,  and  to  imitate 
attentively  the  prscife  terms  of  an  expreffion,  though  it  be 
wrought  with  a heavier  hand,  and  more  laborious  dudy. 
Manner,  confidered  thus,  is  a kind  of  receipt  for  making  a 
pifture,  a ready  mode  of  combining  the  neceflary  in- 
gredients ; in  which,  however,  though  the  hand  of  the 
artid  may  fometimes  by  accident  add  a larger  or  fmaller 
proportion  of  any  one  of  them,  the  refult  is  inevitably  of 
nearly  the  fame  quali:y,  and  is  in  condant  danger  of  being 
mifapplied  : for  it  is  equally  as  ridiculous  to  luppofe  that 
one  kind  of  execution  or  mode  of  compofition  will  fuit  the 
reprefentation  of  all  kinds  of  fubjefts,  as  to  believe  that  one 
compofition  of  medical  drugs  is  adequate  to  the  cure  of  all 
kinds  of  difeafes. 

Manners,  in  Poetry , denote  the  inclinations,  genius,  and 


humour,  which  the  poet  gives  to  his  perfons,  and  whereby 
he  didinguilhes  his  charafters. 

Aridotle  defines  manners  to  be  that  which  difeovers  the 
inclination  of  him  who  fpeaks,  and  (hews  what  he  will  re- 
folve  upon,  or  what  rejeft,  before  he  was  aftually  deter- 
mined : whence  he  concludes,  that  manners  have  not  place 
always,  and  in  all  kinds  of  difeourfes. 

One  indance  will  make  this  definition  clear.  In  the  fird 
book  of  Virgil,  .Eneas  is  reprefenled  extremely  pious,  de- 
termined to  execute  the  will  of  the  gods,  at  all  adventures. 
In  the  fourth  book  he  has  a difficult  choice  propofed  ; being 
engaged,  on  the  one  hand,  out  of  a principle  of  love,  grati- 
tude, and  honour,  not  to  quit  Dido  ; and  having,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  exprefs  order  from  the  gods  to  depart  for 
Italy.  Now,  before  it  appears  on  which  fide  he  has  deter- 
mined, what  he  has  before  faid  ffiould  (hew  his  will  and  in- 
clinations, and  which  part  he  will  take.  And  thofe  pre- 
ceding difeourfes,  which  difeover  his  future  refolution,  make 
what  we  cad  the  poetical  manners. 

Thofe  make  it  pad  doubt  he  will  abandon  Dido  to  obey 
the  gods ; this  he  does  in  effeft ; and  the  manners,  there- 
fore, are  good,  and  well  condufted.  Had  he  dilobeyed 
the  orders  of  Jupiter,  to  ftay  with  Dido,  the  manners  had 
been  ill ; becaufe  they  would  have  foretold  a refolution  con- 
trary to  what  he  was  really  to  take.  But  had  there  been 
nothing  to  make  us  forefee  any  refolution  of  .Eneas  at  all, 
neither  that  which  he  aftually  took,  nor  the  contrary,  in 
that  cafe  there  had  been  no  manners  at  all.  It  is  the  man- 
ners, as  before  obferved,  that  didinguiffi  the  charafters  ; 
and,  unlefs  the  manners  be  weil  expreffid,  we  ffiall  never  be 
acquainted  with  the  perfons  at  all ; nor,  confequently,  ffiall 
we  be  either  terrified  with  forefeeing  their  dangers,  nor  melted 
into  pity,  by  feeing  their  fufferings. 

The  manners  ffiould  have  four  qualities  ; they  ffiould  be 
good,  tile,  fuitable,  and  equal. 

The  manners  are  good,-ve'den  they  are  well  marked  or  ex- 
prefTed  ; that  is,  when  the  difeourfe  of  the  perfons  makes 
us  clearly  and  diftinftly  fee  their  inclinations,  and  what  good 
or  evil  refolutions  they  will  take.  Lilenefs  of  manners  only 
relates  to  known  and  public  perfons,  whofe  charafters  are 
in  hiflory,  with  which  the  poetic  charafters  mull  agree  ; 
that  is,  the  poet  mull  not  give  a perfon  any  quality  con- 
trary to  any  of  thofe  which  hillory  has  already  given  him. 
And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  evil  qualities  given  to 
princes,  and  great  men,  ought  to  be  omitted  by  poets,  if 
they  be  contrary  to  the  character  of  a prince,  See.  but  the 
virtues  oppofite  to  thofe  known  vices  ought  not  to  be  im- 
pofed  ; as  by  making  him  generous  and  liberal  in  the  poem, 
who  was  avaricious  in  the  hiftory. 

The  manners  mull  likewife  be  fuitable  ; that  is,  they  mufl 
be  agreeable  to  the  age,  lex,  rank,  climate,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  perfon  that  has  them.  Horace  oblerves,  “ In- 
tereric  multum  Davufne  loquatur,  an  heros.”  Again,  ths 
manners  mull  be  equal ; that  is,  they  mull  be  condant, 
or  confident,  through  the  whole  charafter  ; or  the  variety 
or  inequality  of  the  manners,  as  in  nature;  fo  in  the  drama, 
mud  be  equal.  The  fearful  mud  never  be  brave,  nor 
the  brave  timorous ; the  avaricious  mull  never  be  libera), 
nor  vice  verfa.  In  this  part  Shakfpeare’s  manners  are  ad- 
mirable. 

Befides  thefe  four  qualities  above  mentioned,  there  is 
a fifth  eflential  to  their  beauty  ; which  is,  that  they  be 
neceflary  ; that  is,  that  no  vicious  quality,  or  inclination, 
be  given  to  any  poetic  perfon,  unlefs  it  appear  to  be  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  or  requifite,  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
aftion. 

MANNE&IST,  in  Painting,  one  who  adopts  a man- 
ner. 
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iter  in  his  works,  or  a peculiar  and  affeHed  mode  of  pro- 
ducing effedt  in  them  unauthorized  by  nature. 

MANNERSDORFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria, 
on  the  Leytha,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters ; 17  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Vienna. 

MANNI,  Genaro,  in  Biography,  compofer  cf  the  archi- 
•cpifcopal  church,  and  a great  and  much  refpefled  mailer  at 
Naples,  in  1776.  His  ftyle  of  church  mufic  much  refembles 
that  of  Leo,  with  equal  invention  and  learning.  At  the 
death  of  Jomelli,  he  formed  a plan  for  a public  funeral  for 
that  truly  great  mufician,  and  had  intereft  fufficient  to  have 
it  executed  with  uncommon  folemnity  and  fplendour.  Sec 
Jomelli  ; alfo  Genaro. 

MANNIFERA  Arbor,  in  the  Materia  Medica , the 
name  by  which  the  round-leaved  a (It,  on  which  the  manna  is 
found,  is  often  called. 

MANN  IN.  Bay,  in  Geography,  a fmall  harbour  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  adjoining  that 
of  Ardbear,  in  which  latter  there  is  better  anchorage  and 
Ihelter. 

MANNING  a Hawk,  in  Falconry,  the  making  her 
tradlable  and  tame. 

Manning  the  Fleet,  is  the  providing  of  it  with  a fuf- 
ficient number  of  men  for  any  expedition.  One  of  the 
methods  commonly  recurred  to  for  this  purpofe  is  that  of 
imprefiing  men,  by  warrants  from  the  lord  high  admiral  to 
. the  captains,  which  are  by  them  afiigned  to  their  lieutenants ; 
and  to  render  this  the  more  effectual,  velfels,  called  tenders, 
are  hired  into  the  fervice,  to  proceed  from  place  to  place 
with  thofe  officers  and  prefs-gangs,  not  only  to  receive  vo- 
lunteers, but  to  imprefs  any  ieamen  whom  they  find.  The 
power  of  imprefiing  men  for  the  fea-fervice  by  the  king’s 
commifiion,  fays  judge  Blackllone,  has  been  a matter  of 
fome  difpnte,  and  fubmitted  to  with  great  reluctance ; though 
it  hath  very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  fhewn  by  fir  Michael 
Forller,  that  the  practice  cf  imprefiing,  and  granting  powers, 
to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very  ancient  date 
and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a regular  feries  of 
precedents  to  the  prefent  time  : whence  he  concludes  it  to 
be  a part  of  the  common  law.  The  difficulty  arifes  from 
hence,  that  no  flatute  has  exorefsly  declared  this  power  to 
be  in  the  crown,  though  many  of  them  very  llrongly  imply 
it.  The  flat.  2 Ric.  II.  c.  4.  fpeaks  of  mariners  being 
arrefled  and  retained  for  the  king’s  ferveie,  as  of  a thing 
well  known  and  pradlifed  without  difpute  ; and  provides  a 
remedy  againft  their  running  away.  By  flat.  2 & 3 Ph.  & M. 
c.  16.  if  any  waterman,  who  ufes  the  river  Thames,  fhall 
hide  himfelf  during  the  execution  of  any  commifiion  of 
prefling  for  the  king’s  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  pe- 
nalties. By  5 Eliz.  c.  5,  no  fifherman  (bail  be  taken  by 
the  queen’s  commifiion  to  ferve  as  a mariner  ; but  the  com 
million  fhall  be  firft  brought  to  two  juflices  of  the  peace, 
inhabiting  near  the  fea-coa!l,  where  the  mariners  are  to  be 
taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juflices  may  choofe  out  and 
return  fuch  a number  of  able-bodied  men,  as  in  the  com- 
mifiion are  contained,  to  ferve  his  majelty  ; and  by  7 & 8 
W.  III.  c.  21.  2 Ann.  c.  6.  4 & 5 Ann.  c.  19.  13  Geo.  II. 
c.  17,  See.  efpecial  protedlions  are  allowed  to  feamen  in  par- 
ticular circumilances,  to  prevent  them  from  being  impreffed. 
And  ferrymen  are  alfo  faid  to  be  privileged  from  being  im- 
preffed, at  common  law  ; all  which  do  moll  evidently  imply 
a power  of  imprefiing  to  refide  fomewhere  ; and,  if  any 
where,  it  mufl,  from  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  as  well 
as  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  king's  commifiion,  re- 
iide  in  the  crown  alone. 

But,  befide  this  method  of  imprefiing,  which  is  only  de- 
fenfible  from  public  necefiity,  to  which  all  private  confi- 
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derations  muft  give  way,  there  are  other  means  tending  to 
the  increafe  of  feamen,  and  for  manning  the  royal  navy. 
Parifhes  may  bind  out  poor  boys  apprentices  to  maflers  of 
merchantmen,  who  fhall  be  protected  from  being  impreffed  for 
the  fir  it  three  years  ; and  if  they  are  impreffed  afterwards, 
the  maflers  fhall  be  allowed  their  wages.  (2  Ann.  c.  6.)  Great 
advantages  in  point  of  wages  are  given  to  volunteer  feamen, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  his  majefly’s  fervice. 

( 1 Geo.  II.  flat.  2.  c.  14.)  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  promife,  by 
proclamation,  a bounty  to  all  feamen  and  able-bodied  land- 
men,  who  come  into  the  fervice  by  a certain  time  ; and 
every  foreign  feaman  who,  during  a war,  fhall  ferve  two 
years  in  any  man  of  war,  merchantman,  or  privateer,  is  natu- 
ralized tpfo  faflo.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  3 

About  the  middle  of  king  William’s  reign,  a fcheme  was 
fet  on  foot  (7  5c  8 W.  III.  c.  21.)  for  a regifler  of  feamen, 
to  the  number  of  30,000,  for  a coniiant  and  regular  fupply 
of  the  king’s  fleet,  with  great  privileges  to  the  regiflered 
feamen,  and,  on  the  other  hand  heavy  penalties  in  cafe  of 
their  non-appearance  when  called  for ; but  this  regiitry, 
being  judged  to  be  rather  a badge  of  flavery,  was  abohfhed 
by  9 Ann.  c.  21.  Blackfl.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  419,  &c. 

MANNINGTON,  a town  of  America,  in  Salem  county. 
New  Jerfey. 

MANNOZZI,  Giovanni,  in  Biography.  See  Gio- 
vanni da  San  Giovanni. 

MANNUS,  Man,  in  Mythology,  the  fon  of  the  German 
godTuiflon;  of  whom,  according  to  Tacitus  De  Moribus 
Germanum,  thefe  people  were  delcended. 

MANO  Akmonica,  Ital.  ; Main  Iiarmonique , Fr.  ^ 
Harmonic  Hand.  See  Hand,  Harmonic. 

MANOD,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine 
iflands.  N.  lar.  12  28.  E.  long.  122  24'. 

MANOEUVRE,  To,  in  Military  Language,  is  fo  to  manage 
anybody  or  armed  force,  as  to  derive  fudden  and  unexpected 
advantages  before  the  enemy  from  fuperior  fkill  in  military 
movements.  It  confifls  in  diftributing  equal  motion  to  every 
part  of  a body  of  troops,  that  the  whole  may  be  enabled 
to  form,  or  change  its  pofition,  in  the  moll  expeditious 
and  befl  method,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  required 
of  a battalion,  brigade,  or  line  of  cavalry,  infantry,  or  ar- 
tillery. 

Manoeuvres  confift  chiefly  in  thofe  various  movements 
or  evolutions,  in  which  foldiers  are  exercifed,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  defenfive  oroffenfive  operations.  See  Battalion,  . 
Manual  and  Platoon  Exercifes,  and  Review. 

The  platoon  exercife  has  been  altered  as  well  as  the  ma- 
nual. (See  Platoon  and  Battalion.)  The  exercife  is 
performed  a little  flower,  three  feconds  being  allowed  be- 
tween each  motion.  It  is  no  longer  done  by  fignal,  from 
beat  of  drum,  but  all  by  word  of  command. 

The  infantry  manoeuvres,  which  were  formerly  fo  nu-  • 
merous,  are  now  reduced  to  18;  which  are  ordered  to  be 
praftifed  and  performed  in  every  regiment.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  movements,  explanations  of  which,  and  directions  • 
for  performing  them,  are  given  in  the  books  of  exercife.  See 
Battalion. 

1.  Forming  the  battalion  into  clofe  columns  in  the  rear  of 
the  right  company.  2.  Clofe  coiumn  in  the  front  of  the 
left  company.  3 . Clofe  column  in  a central  company,  facing 
to  the  rear.  4.  Changing  pofition  in  open  column.  5.  Throw- 
ing back  the  wings.  6.  Changing  pofition  by  a counter- 
march. 7.  Counter-marching  by  files  in  the  centre  of  the 
battalion.  8.  Marching  in  open  column.  9.  Echellon 
change  of  pofition.  10.  Taking  up  a new  line  by  the 
echeilon  movement.  11.  Changing  pofition  to  right  or  left. 
12.  Retreating  in  line. . 13.  Marching  to  a flank  in  echel- 
lon. . 
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on.  rq.  Forming  the  hollow  fqnare.  17.  Retiring  in 
line  and  filing.  16.  Advancing  in  line,  filing,  and  charging 
to  the  front.  \y.  Retreating  in  line.  18.  Advancing  in 
line. 

MANOR  Manka,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago.  N.  lat.  40  34'.  E.  long.  1 190  48'. 

MANOMETER  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  in  expe- 
rimental philofophy  ; it  is  derived  from  pxvoc,  rare,  and  ^etjjos', 
meafnre,  being  intended  to  meafure  the  rarefaction  and  con- 
denfation  of  eb.ftic  fluids  in  confined  circumltances,  whe- 
ther occafionedby  variation  of  temperature,  or  by  the  aftual 
deftru&ion  or  generation  of  portions  of  elaltic  fluid.  It  is 
fometimes  called  manofeope. 

Mr.  Boyle’s  Jlatica l barometer  was  an  inftrument  of  this 
kird  ; it  confided  of  a bubble  of  thin  glafs,  hermetically 
fealed,  about  the  fize  of  an  orange,  which  being  countcr- 
poifed  when  the  air  was  in  a mean  ftate  of  denfity,  by  means 
of  a, nice  pair  of  feales,  funk  when  the  atmofphere  became 
lighter,  and  rofe  as  it  grew  heavier.  This  inftrument 
would  evidently  indicate  the  changes  of  denfity  of  the  at- 
mofphere ; but  it  leaves  us  uncertain  as  to  the  caufe,  whether 
it  is  from  a change  of  its  weight,  or  of  its  temperature,  or  of 
both.  See  Barometer,  Statical. 

The  manometer  conftrufted  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  and  ufed 
by  Captain  Phipps,  in  his  voyage  to  the  North  Pole>  was 
compofed  of  a tube  of  a fmall  bore,  with  a ball  at  the  end  ; 
the  barometer  being  at  29.7,  a fmall  quantity  of  quickfiiver 
was  put  into  the  tube,  to  take  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  external  air,  and  that  confined  in  the  ball  and  the 
part  of  the  tube  below  this  quickfiiver.  A fcale  is  placed 
on  the  fide  of  the  tube,  which  marks  the  degrees  of  dilatation 
arifing  from  the  increafe  of  heat  in  this  ftate  of  the  weight 
of  the  air,  and  has  the  fame  graduation  as  that  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  the  point  of  freezing  being  marked  32. 
In  this  ftate,  therefore,  it  will  ihew  the  degrees  of  heat  in 
the  lame  manner  as  a thermometer.  But  if  the  air  becomes 
lighter,  the  bubble  inclofed  in  the  ball,  being  lefs  compreffed, 
will  dilate  itfelf,  and  take  up  a fpace  as  much  larger  as  the 
compreffing  force  is  lefs  ; therefore  the  changes  arifing  from 
the  increafe  of  heat  will  be  proportionably  larger  ; and  the 
inftrument  will  Ihew  the  differences  in  the  denfity  of  the  air, 
arifing  from  the  changes  in  its  weight  and  heat.  Mr.  Ramf- 
den  found,  that  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  increafed 
the  magnitude  of  the  air  from  what  it  was  at  the  freezing 
point  t4s°04s  °f  the  whole.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ball 
and  the  part  of  the  tube  below  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  is 
of  a magnitude  equal  to  almoft  424  degrees  of  the  fcale. 
If  the  height  of  both  the  manometer  and  thermometer  be 
given,  the  height  of  the  barometer  may  be  thence  deduced 
by  this  rule  ; as  the  height  of  the  manometer  increafed  by 
414  is  to  the  height  of  the  thermometer  increafed  by  414,  fo 
is  29.7  to  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

In  the  67th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadftions  for 
1 777»  Page  689,  Col.  William  Roy  has  given  a defeription 
of  the  manometers  he  ufed'  to  afeertain  the  expanfion  and 
contraction  of  dry  and  moift  air  by  change  of  temperature. 
“ They  were  of  various  lengths,  from  four  to  upwards  of 
eight  feet  ; they  confifted  of  ltraight  tubes,  vvhofe  bores  were 
commonly  from  T‘Tth  to  th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
capacity  of  the  tube  was  carefully  meafured,  by  making  a 
column  of  quickfiiver,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
move  along  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Thefe  fpaces  were 
feverally  marked  with  a fine  edged  file  on  the  tubes,  and 
transferred  from  them  to  long  flips  of  pafteboard,  for  the 
fubfequent  conltruftion  of  the  feales  refpedtively  belonging 
to  each.  The  bulb  attached  to  one  end  of  the  manometer 
at  the  glafs-houfe,  was  of  the  form  of  a pear,  whofe  point 


being  occafionally  opened,  dry  or  moift  air  could  be  readi- 
ly admitted,  and  the  bulb  fealed  again,  without  any  fenfible 
alteration  in  its  capacity. 

“ The  air  was  confined  by  means  of  a column  of  quickfii- 
ver, long  or  Ihort,  and  with  the  bulb  downward  or  up- 
wards, according  to  the  nature  of  the  propofed  experiment. 
Here  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  from  the  adhefion  of  the 
quickfiiver  to  the  tube,  the  inftrument  will  not  aCt  truly,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  a vertical  polition  ; and  even  then  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  it  a fmall  degree  of  motion,  to  br;ng  the 
quickfiiver  into  its  true  place,  where  it  will  remain  in  cquili- 
brio,  between  the  exterior  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  one 
fide,  and  the  interior  elaftic  force  of  the  confined  air  on  the 
other. 

“ Pounded  ice  and  water  were  ufed  to  fix  a freezing  point 
on  the  tube  ; and  by  means  of  fait  and  ice,  the  air  was  farther 
condenfed,  generally  four, and  fometimes  five  or  fix  degrees  be- 
low zero.  The  the-mometer  and  manometer  were  then  placed 
in  the  tin  velfel,  among  water,  which  was  brought  into  violent 
ebullition  ; where  having  remained  a fuffieient  time,  and  mo- 
tion being  given  to  the  manometer,  a boiling  point  was 
marked  thereon.  After  this  the  fire  was  removed,  and  the 
gradual  defeents  of  the  piece  of  quickfiiver,  correfponding 
to  every  20  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  thermometer,  were 
fucceflively  marked  on  a deal  rod  applied  to  the  manometer. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  that  both  inftruments,  while  in  the  water, 
were  in  circumftances  perfe£ily  fimilor  ; that  is  to  fay,  the 
ball  and  bulb  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffet. 

“ In  order  to  be  certain  that  no  air  had  cfcaped  by  the 
fide  of  the  quickfiiver  during  the  operation,  the  manometer 
was  frequently  placed  a fecond  time  in  melting  ice.  If  the 
barometer  had  not  altered  between  the  beginning  and  end  o£ 
the  experiment,  the  quickfiiver  always  became  ftationary  at 
or  near  the  firft  mark.  If  any  fudden  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  during  that  interval, 
the  fame  was  noted,  and  allowance  made  for  it  in  afterwards 
proportioning  the  fpaces. 

“ Long  tubes,  with  bores  truly  cylindrical,  or  of  any 
uniform  figure,  are  fcareely  ever  met  with.  Such,  however, 
as  were  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  genera. ly  tapered  in  a 
pretty  regular  manner  from  one  end  to  the  other.  When 
the  bulb  was  downwards,  and  the  tube  narrowed  that  way, 
the  column  of  quickfiiver  confining  the  air  lengthened  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  fcale,  and  augmented  the  preffure  above 
the  mean.  In  the  upper  half,  the  column  being  fhortened,, 
the  preffure  was  diminifhed  below  the  mean.  In  this  cafe 
the  obferved  fpaces,  both  ways  from  the  centre,  were  dimi- 
niflied  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  heights  of  the  barometers 
at  each  fpace,  compared  with  its  mean  height.  If  the  bore 
widened  towards  the  bulb  when  downwards,  the  obferved 
fpaces  each  way  from  the  centre  were  augmented  in  the 
lame  inverfe  ratio  ; but  in  the  experiments  on  air  lefs  denfe 
than  the  atmofphere,  the  bulb  being  upwards,  the  fame  equa- 
tion was  applied  with  contrary  figns ; and  if  any  extraordi- 
nary irregularity  took  place  in  the  tube,  the  correfponding 
fpaces  were  proportioned  both  ways  from  that  point,  whe- 
ther high  or  low,  that  anfwered  to  the  mean. 

“ The  obferved  and  equated  manometrical  fpaces  being 
thus  laid  down  on  the  pafte-board  containing  the  meafures  of 
the  tube;,  the  21  2°  of  the  thermometer,  inexafit  proportion 
to  the  fetftions  of  the  bore,  were  eonftvudted  along  fide  of 
them;  hence  the  coincidences  with  each  other  were  eafily 
feen  ; and  the  number  of  thermometrical  degrees  anfwering 
to  each  manometrical  fpace  readily  transferred  into  a table 
prepared  for  the  purpofe.”  For  the  important  refults  ob- 
tained by  thefe  inftruments,  fee  Barometer,  Meafuremcnt 
of  Altitudes. 
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It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  Colonel  Roy’s  refults 
on  the  expanfion  of  dry  air  have  been  generally  confirmed  by 
the  fubfequent  experiments  of  Dalton  and  Gay  JLuffac  ; but 
thofe  on  moift  air  have  been  found  lefs  fatisfa&ory,  unlefs  in 
fuch  cafes  when  water  in  a liquid  ltate  is  prefent.  Mr.  Dalton 
has  given  a theorem,  derived  from  his  experience,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  expanlion  of  moift  air  (that  is,  when  water  is  prefent 
in  the  liquid  ftate)  for  any  temperature.  Suppofing  the 
fpace-occupied  by  the  dry  air  at  the  given  temperature  to  be 
I,  the  atmofpheric  prefture  = p,  and  f = the  force  of 
fteam  at  the  temperature  ; then  the  fpace  of  the  moift  air  will 


The  linking  peculiarity  erf  manometers  of  the  above  con- 
flru&ion,  and  that  or.  which  their  chief  excellence  depends, 
is  that  a mercurial  column  of  about  y'^th  or  ,‘0th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  Aides  freely  up  and  down  a glafs  tube,  without 
fullering  any  air  to  pafs  either  way.  This  character  is,  how- 
ever, obtained  only  by  prefer ving  the  tube  and  mercury  very 
•clear  and  dry.  If  any  dull,  moift ure,  or  oxvd  be  found  in 
the  tube,  the  mercury  becomes  lefs  free  in  its  motion,  and  the 
air  is  apt  to  break  the  mercurial  column,  and  gradually  efcape. 
A b«re  of  lefs  diameter  would  occafion  too-much  frittion, 
and  one  of  greater  would  fuffer  the  mercury  to  fall  down. 

Wlieti  the  expanfion  or  dilatation  of  the  air  in  any  expe- 
riment amounts  to  one-!ialf  of  the  original  volume,  or  any 
other  quantity  exceeding  that,  a manometer  of  a ftill  more 
Ample  conftru&ion  may  be  ufed,  namely,  a ttraight  tube,  or 
•one  without  bulb,  of  the  fame  bore  or  capacity  as  Col.  Roy’s. 
Itmuftbe  divided  into  equal  fpaces,  by  means  of  a Aiding 
mercurial  column,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  bore 
incident  to  fuch  tubes  ; a fmall  drop  of  mercury  may  then 
be  let  down  by  a clean  iron  wire  to  any  part  of  the  tube,  fo 
as  to  conllitute  a Aiding  column  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
'length. 

Another  fpecies  of  manometer  may  be  ufed  when  the  ob- 
jeft  is  to  meafure  the  force  of  fteam  or  vapour,  generated 
.over  certain  liquids  by  heat.  In  this  cafe  a tube  iimilar  to 
the  preceding  may  be  bent  into  a Aphon  witli  parallel  legs, 
the  fhorter  leg  of  which  mull  be  clofed,  or  hermetically 
fealed,  and  the  longer  open.  A few  drops  .of  the  liquid 
mud  be  conveyed  to  the  extremity  of  the  clofed  leg  ; after 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  may  be  filled  with  mer- 
cury, fo  as  to  leave  no  fpace  wifti  air  between  the  mercury 
and  the  liquid,:  the  manometer  mull  then  be  put  into  water, 
&c.  of  a known  temperature,  and  held  in  a perpendicular 
pofture,  with  the  bending  lowed,  and  fo  that  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  may  be  wholly  immerfed  in 
the  warm  water,  whilll  the  other  extremity  is  without.  The 
heat  will  expand  part  of  the  liquid  into  fteam,  which  will 
deprefsthe  mercury  in  the  fame  leg,  and  elevate  it  in  the  op- 
pofite,  till  an  equilibrium  of  prefiure  is  eftablifhed.  The 
rhftic  force  of  the  fteam  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  + the  difference  of  the. heights  of 
the  two  mercurial  columns  in  the  fiphon,  according  as  the 
column  in  the  open  or  clofed  leg  exceeds  that  of  the  other. 
If  the  difference  of  the  heights  is  expefted  to  be  upwards 
of  thirty  inches,  fome  inconvenience  arifes  from  the  great 
length  of  tube  requifite::  in  this  cafe  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance has  been  invented  to  obviate  it  ; the  open  end  of 
the  manometer  mull  be  hermetically  fealed,  fo  as  to  inclofe  a 
column  of  atmofpheric  air  of  due  volume  ; when  the  fteam 
is  formed  in  the  liquid,  and  the  mercury  depreffed,  it  con- 
denfes  the  air  in  the  other  leg,  and  the  fpace  occupied  by  the 
condenfed  air,  as  is  well  known,  is  inverfely  as  the  .force  ; 


then  the  quantity  of  this  force  thus  afeertained  i the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  mercurial  columns,  will  give  the  whole  elaftic 
force  of  the  fteam.  Great  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  air- 
column  of  the  fiphon  is  clear  of  the  liquid  that  generates 
the  fteam.  By  this  fort  of  inftrument  Mr.  Dalton  finds  the 
force  of  fteam  from  fulphuric  ether  at  21 2°  Fahr.  236 
inches  of  mercury.  See  Manchefter  Mem.  vol.  v.  p.  567. 
Alfo,  New  Syftem  of  Chemiftry,  part  1,  p.  14. 

The  ftraight  tube  manometer  is  the  moft  elegant  and  fim- 
ple  inftrument  to  prove  the  important  property  of  elaftic 
Auids  above  alluded  to,  namely,  that  the  fpace  occupied  by 
any  permanent  elaftic  Auid  is  inverfely  as  the  prefture.  For 
this  purpofe  a fmall  given  portion  of  air  is  confined  in  the 
bottom  of  a long  tube,  of  forty  inches  or  more.  A column 
of  twenty-five  inches,  more  or  lefs,  of  mercury  <is  admitted 
into  the  tube  to  confine  the  air ; when  the  tube  is  held  hori- 
zontally, the  confined  air  is  preffed  by  the  atmofphere  only.: 
when  the  tube  is  held  perpendicular,  the  air  has  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere  -f  that  of  the  mercurial  column  ; and 
when  it  is  held  downwards,  the  air  has  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere  — that  of  the  mercurial  column.  By  marking 
the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  air  in  thefe  circumftances,  they 
are  found  to  be  inverfely  as  the  preffures. 

Sauffure,  in  his  Effays  on  Hygrometry,  deferibes  his  ma- 
nometer : it  was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  .barometer  : a Am- 
ple ftraight  tube  was  filled  with  boiled  mercury,  and  its  open 
end  was  immerfed  in  a cup  of  the  fame  liquid  ; the  whole  was 
then  inclofed  in  a large  glafs  balloon,  except  a few  inches  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube,  to  which  a fcale  of  degrees 
or  equal  parts  was  attached,  to  (hew  the  variation  of  the  al- 
titude of  the  mercury.  The  tube  paffed  through  a circular 
hole  in  a tin  plate  which  covered  the  opening  of  the  balloon, 
and  which  was  very  carefully  luted,  as  was  the  paffage  of  the 
(tube,  fo  as  to  be  perfe&ly  air-tight.  In  this  cafe  it  was  evident 
the  inftrument  was  no  longer  a barometer,  as  it  was  cut  off 
from  the  adlion  of  the  air  out  of  the  balloon  ; but  the  mer- 
cury was  fupported  by  the  fpring  or  elafticity  of  the  air 
within  the  balloon,  and  mull  be  fubjeft  to  fuch  fludluations 
as  took  place  in  it,  independently  of  any  change  of  weight 
in  the  atmofphere.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  Sauffure 
found  that  atmofpheric  air,  in  pafling  from  extreme  drynefs 
to  extreme  moift  ure,  in  the  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.,  in- 
creafed  about  TJ4th  in  elafticity  ; and  vice  verfd,  in  palling 
from  extreme  moillure  to  extreme  drynefs,  it  diminilhed 
T’4th  in  its  elaftic  force,  the  temperature  being  all  the  time 
uniform. 

MANQNOETQ.C,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a fpecies  of  horned 
owl,  common  in  thofe  parts. 

MANOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
province  of  Dindigul  ; 27  miles  N.W.  of  Dindigul. 

MANOORGUDY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of.Malnir  ; 20  miles  N.  of ,'Neermull. 

MANOR,  or  Mannou,  an  ancient  lordfhip,  or  royalty  ; 
confiding  of  demefnes  and  iervi.ces,  and  of  a court-baron,  as 
incident  thereto. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  manoir,  a manjion - 
houj'e  ; and  that  from  the  Latin .manere,  to  remain  or  dwell j 
as  being  the  lord’s  ufual  place  of  reiidence. 

Manor  is  the  fame  with  what  was  formerly  called  barorda, 
larony  ; as  it  is  ftill  called  lordjhip  ; and  lord  or  baron  was 
empowered  to  hold  a domeltic  court,  .called  the  “ court- 
baron,”  for  redrefiing  mifdemefnors  and  nuifances  within  the 
manor,  and  for  fettling  disputes  of  property  among  the  te- 
nants. This  court  is  an  infeparable  ingredient  of  every 
.manor,;  and  if  the  number  of  fuitors  Ihould  fo  fail  as  not  to 
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leave  fufiicient  to  make  a jury  or  homage,  that  is,  two  te- 
nants at  the  lead,  the  manor  itfelf  is  loft. 

A manor  is  a kind  of  noble  fee,  granted  out  partly  to  te- 
nants, for  certain  fervices  to  be  performed,  and  partly  re- 
ferved  to  the  ufe  of  the  lord’s  family  ; with  jurifdi&ion  over 
his  tenant,  for  the  lands,  or  eftates,  held  of  him.  As  to  the 
original  of  manors,  we  are  told  there  was  anciently  a certain 
compafs  of  ground,  granted  by  the  king  to  fome  man  of 
worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  exercife 
fome  jurifdi&ion,  more  or  lefs,  within  that  circuit,  fuch  as 
he  thought  good  to  grant ; but  performing  fuch  fervices, 
and  paying  fuch  yearly  rent,  as  by  this  grant  was  required. 
Now  the  lord  afterwards  parcelling  the  fame  to  other  meaner 
men,  received  rent  and  fervices  from  them,  and  by  that 
means,  as  h&  became  tenant  to  the  king,  the  inferiors  became 
tenants  to  him.  The  fuperior  lord,  under  whom  the  fmaller 
manors  continue  to  be  held,  is  called,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  lord 
paramount  over  all  thefe  manors  ; and  his  feignory  is  fre- 
quently termed  an  honor,  not  a manor,  efpecially  if  it  hath 
belonged  to  an  ancient  feudal  baron,  or  hath  been  at  any 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  procefs  of  time  the  in- 
ferior lords  parcelled  out  and  granted  to  others  more  minute 
eftates,  to  be  held  of  themfelves,  and  fo  downwards  without 
limit ; till  at  length  their  fuperior  lords  obferved,  that  by 
this  method  of  fubinfeudation  they  loft  all  their  feudal  profits, 
of  wardfhips,  marriages,  and  elcheats,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  thefe  mefne  or  middle  lords,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate fuperior  of  the  “ terre-tenant,”  or  occupier  of  the 
land  ; and  alfo  that  the  mefne  lords  themfelves  were  fo  im- 
poverifhed  thereby,  that  they  were  difabled  from  performing 
their  fervices  to  their  own  fuperiors.  This  occafioned,  firft, 
that  provifion  in  the  33d  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  9 H.  III. 
(which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  firft  charter  granted  by  that 
prince,  nor  in  the  great  charter  of  king  John,)  that  no  man 
ftiould  either  give  or  fell  his  land,  without  referving  fufiicient 
to  anfwer  the  demands  of  his  lord  ; and  afterwards  the  ftatute 
of  Weftm.  3,  or  “ quia  emptores,”  18  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  which 
diredts,  that,  upon  all  fales  or  feoffments  of  land,  the  feoffee 
fhall  hold  the  fame,  notof  his  immediate  feoffor,  but  of  the 
chief  lord  of  the  fee,  of  whom  fuch  feoffor  himfelf  held  it. 
But  thefe  provilions,  not  extending  to  the  king’s  own  te- 
nants in,  capite , the  like  law  concerning  them  is  declared  by 
the  ftatutes  of  “ prerogativa  Regis,”  17  Edw.  II.  c.  6,  and 
of  34  Edw.  III.  c.  15,  by  which  lait  ali  fubinfeudations, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.,  were  confirmed  ; 
but  all  fubfequent  to  that  period  were  left  open  to  the  king’s 
prerogative.  And  from  hence  it  is  clear,  that  all  manors 
exifting  at  this  day,  muft  have  exifted  as  early  as  king  Ed- 
ward I.  ; for  it  is  effential  to  a manor,  that  there  be  tenants 
who  hold  of  the  lord  ; and  by  the  operation  of  thefe  ftatutes, 
no  tenant  in  capite  lince  the  accefiion  of  that  prince,  and  no 
tenant  of  a common  lord  fiRce  the  ftatute  of  “ quia  emptores,” 
could  create  any  new  tenants  to  hold  of  himielf. 

At  this  time  a manor  rather  iignifies  a jurifdi&ion,  and 
royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  and  fuit : for  a man  may 
now  have  a manor  in  grofs.  i.  e.  the  right  and  intereft  of  a 
court  baron,  with  the  perquilites,  and  another  enjoy  every 
foot  of  land  belonging  to  it. 

A manor  may  be  compounded  of  divers  things  : as  of  an 
houfe,  arable  land,  pafture,  meadow,  wood,  rent,  advowfon, 
court-baron,  See.  And  this  ought  to  be,  by  long  conti- 
nuance of  time,  beyond  man’s  memory. 

It  is  held  by  fome,  that  a rilanor  cannot  now  be  made,  fince 
a court-baron  cannot  be  made  ; and  without  a court-baron, 
and  at  leaf!  two  fuitors,  there  can  be  no  manor.  A manor 
may  contain  one  or  more  villages  or  hamlets,  or  only  a great 


part  of  a village ; and  there  are  capital  manors  or  honors, 
which  have  oth«r  manors  under  them,  the  lords  whereof  per- 
form cuftoms  and  fervices  to  the  fuperior  lords.  There  may 
be  alfo  cuftomary  manors,  granted  by  copy  of  court  roll, 
and  held  of  other  manors.  But  it  cannot  be  a manor  in 
law,  without  freehold  tenants ; nor  a cuftomary  manor, 
without  copyhold  tenants.  The  cultom  remains,  when 
tenements  are  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  manor,  the  te- 
nants paying  their  fervices  ; and  he  who  hath  the  freehold  of 
them  may  keep  a court  of  furvey,  Sec.  See  Villein, 
Copyhold,  and  Tenure. 

Manor  Courts  are  fuch  as  are  held  within  the  manor,  for 
the  purpofe  of  adjufting  the  various  rights,  claims,  &c.  It 
is  obferved  that  the  bufinefs  of  holding  thefe,  depends  on 
whether  they  are  held  of  right,  or  merely  by  cuftom.  It  is 
added,  that  “ if  the  copyhold  tenure  is  fo  far  worn  out,  in 
anyr  manor,  that  there  are  not  two  ancient  or  feudal  tenants 
remaining  within  it,  the  court  has  loft  its  legal  power.  It 
cannot  by  right  take  cognizance  of  crimes,  nor  enforce 
amerciaments.”  It  is,  however,  allowed  that  manorial  courts 
have  their  ufes,  in  regulating  farm-roads,  drift-ways,  and 
water-courfes,  and  in  preventing  nuifances  of  different  kinds 
within  a manor,  and  it  is  generally  right  to  preferve  the 
cuftom  of  holding  them  for  thefe  purpofes.  Where  copy- 
hold  courts  remain  in  force,  and  where  legal  forms  are  to  be 
obferved,  they  are  beft  held  by  a law  fteward. 

Manor,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of  America,  in  Lan- 
cafter  county,  Pennfyivania,  containing  1 804  inhabitants. 

MANORCOTTA,  a town  of  Hindqoftan,  in  Madura  ; 
15  miles  N.  of  Coilpetta. 

MANORE,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Baglana  ; 38 
miles  S.  of  Damaun. 

MAN  O R-H  AM  I ETON,  a fmall  poft-town  of  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  Ireland,  on  the  road  to  Sligo';  being 
near  11  miles  eaft  of  that  town,  and  94  miles  N.W.  from 
Dublin. 

MANORIAL  Claims,  the  claims  which  the  lords  of 
manors  have  upon  their  tenants,  and  which  are  different  in 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  manor.  In 
refpedt  to  the  appropriation  of  commonable  lands,  thefe 
claims  Ihotild,  according  to  a late  writer,  be  regulated  by 
the  particular  advantages  which  the  lord  of  a given  manor 
may  enjoy,  and  which  he  may  continue  to  enjoy,  while  they 
remain  open  and  uninclofed,  whether  they  may  arife  from 
mines,  quarries,  water,  alien  tenants,  fuel,  eftqver,  pannage, 
game,  See.  The  claims  of  lords,  as  guardians  of  the  foil, 
which  is  produftive  of  pajiurage  only,  is,  in  molt  inftances, 
merely  honorary  ; and  it  is  for  the  legillature  to  apportion 
the  ffiare  of  lands,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  fuch.  But  their  claims,  in  the  right  of  the  foil  on 
which  thriving  timber  is  Handing,  are  more  fubftantial  ; as 
out  of  thefe,  they  have  in  effect  a real  yearly  income,  equal  to 
the  annual  increafing  value  of  the  timber  ; a fort  of  advan- 
tege  which  they  of  courfe  w ill  continue  to  enjoyr,  if  the  com- 
mons remain  open  and  uninclofed,  as  long  as  the  timber  con- 
tinues to  increafe  in  value.  Their  claims  in  this  refpedi,  con- 
fequently  depend  oh  the  quantity  of  timber,  and  its  ftate 
of  grow'th,  conjointly  taken.  It  is  fuppofed  that,  “ young 
thriving  timber,  not  only  affords  an  annual  increafe  of  value 
at  prelent,  but  will  continue  its  benefits  for  many  years  to 
come,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  or  the  foil 
which  fupports  it,  during  the  eftimated  period  of  its  future 
increafe  ; whereas  dotards  and  Hinted  trees,  which  afford  no 
increafe  of  value,  do  not  entitle  their  owners  to  any  (hare  of 
the  foil  they  Hand  upon  ; the  trees  themfelves,  or  their  intrinfic 
value,  appear  to  be  ali  that  the  lord  has  a right  to  claim.” 
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It  is  conceived  that  the  claims  of  the  crown,  or  of  hereditary 
rangers  on  forell  lands,  fhould  be  fatisfied  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. 

MANORPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Mewat  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Cottilah. 

MANOS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 20  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Havannah. — Alfo,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Spanilh 
Main,  near  the  coall  of  Darien.  N.  lat.  9°  17'.  W.  long. 
78^40'. 

MANOSQUE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Forcalquier,  which,  before  the  revolution,  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  a governor,  and  contained  feven  churches  and  a com- 
mandery  of  Malta  ; near  it  is  a medicinal  fpring  ; feven 
miles  S.  of  Forcalquier.  The  place  contains  5360,  and  the 
canton  11,527  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  440  50'.  E.  long.  50 
51'- 

MANOF,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Aurungabad;  60 
mi'es  E.S.E.of  Aurungabad. 

MANOU,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  E.  of  Quoja. 

MANOUARAN,  a fmall  illand  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  N.  coalt  of  Waygoo.  N.  lat.  0 6'.  E. 
long.  13 1 10'. 

MANPOUR,  a town  of  Plindooftan,  in  Benares;  12 
miles  N.W.  of  Bidzigur. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar ; 35  miles  S.W.  of  Bahar. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  Oude  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Gorrackpour. 

MANQUES  Secas,  a clufter  of  fmall  idandsin  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  S.  lat.  2°  25'.  W.  long. 
44  5°'- 

Manques  Verdes,  a clufter  of  fmall  idands  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  S.  lat.  2°  25'.  W.  long. 
44°  46'. 

MANRESA,  Mixorosa,  or  Manxes,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  which  gives  name  to  a viguier,  i.  e.  governed 
by  a viguier  ( vicarius ) or  jurifdiftion,  fituated  on  a river, 
which  foon  after  runs  into  the  L’Obrcgat;  it  is  defended 
by  a caftle,  and  contains  feveral  convents  ; 25  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Barcelona.  N.  lat.  410  44'.  E.  long.  iJ  44'. 

MANR1QUE,  D.  Jorge,  in  Biography,  a Spanifh  poet 
of  the  old  fchool,  who  has  retained,  to  the  prefent  period  of 
lime,  a large  dtare  of  popularity,  and  who  fiouriftied  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  is  chiedy  celebrated  for  the  forty- 
two  ftanzas  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  are  to  na- 
tural, and  which,  being  upon  a fubjeft  that  interefts  every 
bfeaft,  are  read  with  pleafure  by  all  perfons  from  the  throne 
to  the  friar’s  cell ; they  have  been  frequently  reprinted  with 
paraphrafes  and  commentaries.  The  other  pieces  of  this 
poet  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Cancionero.”  It  was  affirmed 
by  Joam  II.  of  Portugal,  that  it  was  asneceflary  for  a man 
to  know  tliefe  ftanzas  by  heart,  as  to  know  the  pater-nolter. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MANS,  Le,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a 
diftrift,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Huifne  and  Sarthe. 
Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Maine,  the 
fee  of  a bifltop,  the  feat  of  a governor,  an  deflorate, 
bailiwick,  See.  and  contained  a cathedral,  two  collegiate, 
13  parifh  churches,  and  12  religious  houfes.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  containing  9366,  and  the  other  7855 
inhabitants.  The  canton  of  the  former  contains  13,866, 
and  that  of  the  latter  11,534  inhabitants;  on  a territory 
of  140  kiliometres,  in  16  communes.  N.  lat  48°.  E.  long. 
cP  17'. 

MANSALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  ; 21  miles  N.  of  Borgo. 
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MANSAPE,  a town  of  Lower  Siam,  near  the  coaft. 
N.  lat.  130  15'.  E.long.  1020  20'. 

MANS  A R A,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 13  miles 
S.  of  Durbungah. 

MANSAROAR,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  115  miles 
in  circumference,  whence  fprings  the  fouthern  branch  of  the 
Ganges. 

MANSART,  Francis,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
architeft,  born  at  Paris  in  1598,  was  fon  of  the  king’s  car- 
penter, and  received  thofe  inftruftions  which  led  him  to  emi- 
nence, as  an  architefl,  from  the  celebrated  Gautier ; but 
for  the  high  rank  to  which  he  attained  in  his  profefiion,  he 
was  indebted  to  the  force  of  his  own  genius.  His  tafte  and 
judgment,  united  with  a fertile  imagination  and  fublime  ideas, 
enabled  him  to  equal  the  grealeft  mailers  in  his  plans  ; he 
was,  however,  too  apt  to  alter  his  defigns,  and  even,  in  aim- 
ing at  perfeftion,  to  demolilh  what  was  already  not  only  well 
done,  but  fcarcely  to  be  furpafled.  This  charafter  was 
the  means  of  preventing  him  the  honour  of  finilhing  the  fine 
abbey  of  Val-de-Grace,  founded  by  Anne  of  Auftria,  which 
he  had  commenced  in  1645,  anc^  which,  when  railed  to  the 
firft  ftory,  the  queen  put  into  other  hands,  to  prevent  its 
deftruftion  by  him  who  had  reared  it.  He  was  employed 
by  the  prefident  Longueil  to  build  his  great  chateau  demai- 
fons,  near  St.  Germain’s  ; and  when  a confiderable  part  of 
it  was  erefted,  he  pulled  it  down  again  without  acquainting 
the  mailer  with  his  intentions.  After  this,  it  is  to  his  credit, 
that  he  iinifhed  it  in  a very  noble  ftyle,  and  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  fineil  architeftural  monuments  of  that  age.  A 
better  idea  cannot  be  given  of  his  charafter  than  this  ; Col- 
bert applied  to  him  for  a defign  of  the  principal  front  of  the 
Louvre,  and  Manfart  produced  many  {ketches  of  great 
beauty,  but  when  told  he  mud  fix  upon  one  to  be  invariably 
followed,  if  approved,  he  declined  the  bufinefs.  His  laft 
great  work  was  the  portal  of  the  Minims  in  the  Place 
Royale  ; he  died  in  1666,  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine.  He  is 
known  as  the  inventor  of  a particular  kind  of  roof  called 
the  manfarde.  He  had  a nephew'  Jules-Hardouin,  who  was 
alfo  eminent  in  his  profefiion  as  an  architeft,  and  w'as  edu- 
cated by  his  uncle.  He  became  a favourite  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  was  enabled,  under  his  patronage,  to  realize  a large  for- 
tune. Some  of  his  principal  works  were  the  chateau  de 
Clagny  ; the  palace  of  Verfailles ; the  houfe  of  St.  Cyr ; 
the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal ; the  palaces  of  Louis-le- 
Grand,  and  des  Viftoires,  and  the  dome  and  finilhingof  the 
“ Invalides.”  He  died  fuadenlyat  Marly  in  the  year  1708. 

MANS  BY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Bothnia,  on  the  Calix  ; 25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tornea. 

MANSCOE,  a bailiwick  in  Georgia,  S.  of  the  Mufcle 
Ihoals,  in  the  Teneflee  river,  remarkable  for  the  mammoth 
bones  found  here. 

MANSDORF,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  ; feven 
miles  N.  of  Marienburg, 

MANSE,  Mansus,  Manfa,  or  Manfum,  formed  a ma - 
nendo,  abiding,  as  being  the  place  of  dwelling,  or  refidence, 
in  ancient  Law-Books,  denotes  a houfe  or  habitation  ; either 
with  or  without  land. 

Manse,  Capital,  manfum  capitate , denotes  the  manor-houfe 
or  lord’s  court. 

Manse,  or  Manfus  prejbyteri,  is  a parfonage  or  vicarage- 
houfe,  for  the  incumbent  to  refide  in. 

This  was  originally,  and  {till  remains,  an  eflential  part  of 
the  endowment  of  a parifti-church,  together  with  the  glebe 
and  tithes.  It  is  fometimes  called  prcjbyterium. 

MANSEL,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
3 H Hudfon’6 
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Hudfon’s  bay,  between  Southampton  ilkhd  and  the  coaft  of 
Labrador.  N.  lat.  62"  38'. 

MANSERET,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Afturia  of 
Oviedo. 

MANSFELD,  Peter  Ernest,  Count  de,  in  Biography , 
a German  ftatefman  and  commander  : in  1552  he  was  made 
prifoner  at  Ivoy,  which  place  he  governed.  He  afterwards 
became  governor  of  Luxemburg,  where  he  maintained 
tranquillity,  while  the  reft  of  the  Low  Countries  was  in  a 
ftate  of  civil  war.  He  had  afterwards  the  entire  command 
of  Brabant.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  87,  in  the 
year  1604.  Moreri. 

Mansfeld,  Ernest,  Count  of,  a celebrated  general,  born 
in  1585,  was  the  natural  fon  of  the  foregoing  Peter  Emeft, 
count  of  Mansfeld.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
the  archduke  Emeft,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
fent  him  at  an  early  age  into  Hungary,  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  his  brother  Charles.  He  ferved  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Spain  in  Hungary  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
legitimated  by  the  former,  on  account  of  his  bravery.  He 
received  fome  flights  from  the  Spanifli  government,  which 
caufed  him  to  quit  its  fervice  in  difguft,  and  he  entered  into 
that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  did  not  fcruple  to  enter  into  the  league 
of  the  Proteftant  princes  againft  the  head  of  the  empire,  and 
henceforth  he  became  one  of  the  mod  formidable  enemies  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  He  was  fent  by  Frederic,  eleftor  pa- 
latine, in  1618,  into  Bohemia,  to  fupport  the  revolters  from 
the  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Bohemians  appointed 
him  grand-mafter  of  artillery  and  general  of  infantry  ; he 
took  Pilfen,  and  gained  other  advantages.  After  Frederic, 
who  had  been  eledted  king,  had  loft  the  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620,  Mansfeld  kept  on  the  war  till  he  was  compelled  by  the 
fuperior  forces  of  Tilly  to  retire  into  the  palatinate.  His 
heroifm  was  now  every  where  celebrated,  and  though  lying 
tinder  the  ban  of  the  empire,  without  eftate  or  property  of 
any  kind,  he  had  rendered  his  name  fo  famous  by  his  fpirit 
of  enterprize,  and  his  Angular  faculty  of  recruiting  after 
Ioffes,  and  keeping  the  field  though  often  defeated,  that  he 
found  himfelf  courted  at  the  fame  time  by  the  king  of  France, 
the  French  Proteftants,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  England,  and 
the  republics  of  Holland  and  Venice.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  join  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  reformed  party  in 
France,  and  performed  many  feats  of  furprifing  valour. 
When  he  had  difbanded  his  troops  he  vifited  France  and 
England,  and  from  the  latter  country  he  obtained  troops, 
with  which  he  afiifted  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Breda.  In  1625  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  after  ra- 
vaging the  archbifhopric  of  Cologne,  joined  the  king  of  Den- 
mark in  Lower  Saxony  ; a train  of  ill  fuccefs  now  purfued  him, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  try  his  fortune  at  Venice  ; with  this 
view  he  fet  out,  accompanied  by  twelve  officers,  although  at 
that  time  labouring  under  ’a  flow  fever.  He,  however, 
paffed  through  Servia  and  Bofnia,  and  arrived  in  Dalmatia, 
but  with  fuch  an  increafe  of  his  diforder,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  ftop  at  a village  near  Zara.  There,  finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  exhorted  his  companions  to  remain  true  to  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  and  tranquilly  expired  in  Novem- 
ber 1626,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  He  had  every  quality  of 
a great  captain,  and  he  always  afted  with  fidelity  and  inde- 
fatigable zeal  in  the  fervice  of  the  party  whofe  caufe  he 
efpoufed.  The  want  of  regular  authority,  and  refources, 
obliged  him  to  connive  at  the  diforders  committed  by  his 
foldiers  ; and  his  marches  were  fometimes  fo  deftrudlive, 
that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  named  him  the  “ Attila  of  Chriften- 
dom.”  Moreri,  Mod.  Univer.  Hift. 
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Mansfeld,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Mansfeld,  having  a caftle  on  a high  rock,  which 
was  formerly  a fortrefs,  and  the  refidence  of  the  counts  of 
Mansfeld,  now  in  a confiderably  dilapidated  ftate  ; 26  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  510  38'.  E.  long.  1 1°  41'. 

Mansfeld,  County  of,  a principality  of  Weftphalia, 
bounded  by  the  electorate  of  Saxony  and  Querfurt,  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Merfeburg  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Anholt  and  PJalberftadt,  and  the  county  of 
Stolberg.  Its  greateft  length  is  28,  and  greateft  breadth 
16  miles.  Although  it  is  generally  mountainous,  it  affords 
good  corn  land  and  paiturage,  with  a confiderable  extent  of 
woods,  vineyards,  chaces,  and  filheries  ; befides  a falt-work 
and  mine,  and  a flate  from  which  copper  is  extracted.  This 
flate  bears  impreffions  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  efpecially  of 
fifties.  In  this  county  are  alfo  two  lakes,  almoft  conti- 
guous and  communicating  with  each  other;  and  yet  the 
water  of  the  one  is  fait,  and  that  of  the  other  frelh  and  fweet. 
Thefe  lakes  abound  with  fifh,  which  furnifh  employment  and 
fubfiftence  for  the  adjoining  inhabitants.  They  fupply  alfo 
a great  number  of  wild-ducks,  geefe,  fnipes,  and  other 
water-fowl.  The  county  contains  feven  towns.  The  pre- 
valent religion  is  Lutheranifm,  introduced  into  the  country 
by  the  aCfivity  and  zeal  of  Albert  VII.,  count  of  Mans- 
feld. This  county  is  partly  a fief  of  Saxony  and  Magde- 
burg. At  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  the  Pruffian  part  of  this, 
county  was  annexed  to  Weftphalia. 

Mansfeld,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen  ; 10  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Konigfberg. 

MANSFIELD,  Earl  of,  in  Biography.  See  Mur- 
ray. 

Mansfield,  in  Geography,  a market  towm  and  parifti  in 
the  wapentake  of  Broxtow,  Nottinghamfhire,  England,  is 
fituated  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  at  the  diftance  of  14  miles 
from  Nottingham,  and  138  from  London.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  high  antiquity  ; coins  of  feveral  Roman- 
emperors  have  been  found  in  and  near  the  town  ; and  the  re- 
cent difeovery  of  ancient  relics  near  Mansfield  Woodhoufe 
is  an  indifputable  proof  that  the  Romans  had  a ftation  or 
fettlement  in  this  vicinity.  In  the  Domefday  furvey 
“ Maunsfield,”  as  it  was  anciently  called,  is  mentioned  as  "a 
royal  manor : and  fucceffive  monarchs  have  granted  feveral 
privileges  to  it.  A market  was  eftablifhed  by  a charter  of 
Henry  III.  ; and  a fairby  a grant  from  Richard  II.  When 
Sherwood  foreft  v’as  a royal  chace,  here  was  a royal  villa 
which  the  fovereigns  kept  as  a hunting  feat ; and,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  an  old  inquifition,  “ Henry  Fauconberge  held  the 
mannor  of  Cuckney,  in  ferjeantry  by  the  fervice  of  (hoeing 
the  king’s  palfrey  when  the  king  came  to  Mansfield.”  Le- 
land’s  account  of  this  place  is  not  very  favourable  ; he  calls 
it  “ a little  pore  ftreet,  a thoroughfare  at  the  end  of  the 
wood  but  at  prefent  it  is  a large  and  opulent  town  ; the 
houfes,  which  are  in  general  well  built,  were  ftated  in  the 
population  return  of  the  year  1800,  to  be,  in  number,  1245, 
and  occupied  by  5998  perfons.  The  market,  which  is  held 
on  Thurfdays,  is  generally  well  (locked  with  corn  and  cat- 
tle ; and  here  are  how  three  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle 
and  cheefe.  Several  confiderable  manufadlories  are  efta- 
blifhed here  j a great  trade  in  free-ftone  is  carried  on  with 
Nottingham ; and  the  malting  bufinefs  is  very  extenfive.- 
The  church  is  a commodious  ftrufture ; and  here  is  a re- 
fpedlable  free-fehool,  with  two  fcholarftiips  at  Jefus  college, 
Cambridge,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  third  year  of 
her  reign. 

At  the  diftance  of  a mile  and  half  from  the  town,  is  the 
townfhip  and  chapelry  of  Mansfield  Woodhoufe,  which  con- 
tains 
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tains  2 1 1 houfes,  and  1112  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1786, 
Hayman  Rooke,  efq.  of  this  place  difcovercd,  within  about 
a mile  from  the  village,  two  Roman  villas,  which  he  called 
Urbana  and  Rudica  ; the  former  containing  nine  rooms,  the 
latter  thirteen ; with  hypocauds,  baths,  and  other  appen- 
dages : the  walls  of  molt  of  the  rooms  appeared  to  have 
been  ftuccoed,  and  painted  in  (tripes  of  various  colours  ; and 
in  the  centre-room  of  the  Urbana  was  a teffellated  pavement. 
Mr.  Rooke  alfo  found  the  remains  of  two  Roman  fepulchres, 
with  urns,  bones,  &c. : and  various  fragments  of  paterae  and 
pots  of  Roman  ware,  with  other  relics  of  antiquity,  were 
difcovered  in  the  rooms  of  the  viTlae. 

Within  a few  miles  from  Mansfield  are  feveral  magnificent 
manfions,  viz.  Workfop,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
Clumber,  the  duke  of  Newcaftle’s ; Thorefby,  lord  Ne- 
wark’s ; and  Welbeck,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Portland. 
In  popular  language  this  part  of  the  country  is  called  the 
dukery,  from  the  number  of  feats  belonging  to  dukes. 
Hiflory  of  Nottinghamfhire,  by  Thoroton  and  Thro(by, 
three  vols  4to.  1797. 

Mansfield,  a townfiiip  of  America,  in  SulTex  county, 
New  Jerfey,  fituated  on  MufTonenunk  river,  about  feven 
miles  S.E.  of  Oxford,  and  containing,  in  1790,  1482  inha- 
bitants.— Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Brillol  county,  Maffachufetts, 
29  miles  foutherly  of  Boffon,  incorporated  in  1770,  and  con- 
taining 1016  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont,  between  La  Moille  and  Onion  rivers, 
about  feven  miles  from  each,  and  183  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Bennington.  Mansfield  mountain  rifes  in  this  town.  Its  in- 
habitants arc  12. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Burlington  county, 
New  Jerfey,  on  the  S fide  of  Black’s  creek,  confiding  of 
19,000  acres  of  excellent  foil,  noted  for  its  fine  padures  and 
large  dairies  ; eight  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Burlington.  The 
inhabitants  are  for  the  mod  part  Friends. — Alfo,  a townfhip 
in  Windham  county,  Connefticut,  about  30  miles  N.  of 
New  London  ; containing  2560  inhabitants. 

MANSIATRE,  a river  on  the  W.  coad  of  Madagafcar, 
which  runs  into  thedraitof  Mozambique.  S.  lat.  i9°45'. 

MANSIELLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Leon. 

MANSION,  Mansio,  a manendo,  a dwelling-houfe,  or 
habitation,  efpecially  in  the  country. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  manfio  was  a place  appointed 
for  the  lodging  of  the  princes,  or  foldiers,  in  their  journey  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  we  read  primam  manfionem,  &c.  It  is  with 
tis  mod  commonly  ufed  for  the  lord’s  chief  dwelling-houfe 
within  his  fee  ; otherwife  called  the  capital  meffuage  or  manor 
place  : and  manfion-houfe  is  taken  in  law  for  any  houfe  or 
dwelling  of  another  ; in  cafe  of  committing  burglary,  &c. 

Mansio,  or  Manfus,  was  fometimes  edfo  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  hide  ; that  is,  for  as  much  land  as  one  plough 
could  till  in  a year. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  in  Law,  is  a fpecies  of  felonious 
homicide,  and  denotes  the  unlawful  killing  of  a man,  without 
any  malice,  either  exprefs  or  implied  ; which  may  be  either 
voluntarily,  upon  a fudden  heat  ; or  involuntarily,  but  in 
the  commifiion  of  fome  unlawful  aft.  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  466.) 
As  when  two  perfons,  who  before  meant  no  harm  to  one 
another,  falling  out  on  fome  fudden  occafion,  the  one  kills 
the  other  ; this  is  voluntarily  manflaughter.  But  in  this 
and  every  other  cafe  of  homicide  upon  provocation,  if  there 
be  a fufficient  time  for  paffion  to  fublide,  and  reafon  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  the  perfon  provoked  afterwards  kills  the  other,  this 
is  deliberate  revenge,  and  amounts  to  murder.  (Fod.  296.) 
Thus,  if  a man  takes  another  in  the  aft  of  adultery  with  his 
wife,  and  kills  him  direftly  upon  the  fpot ; though  this  was 


allowed  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  as  likewife  by  the  Roman 
civil  law,  (if  the  adulterer  was  found  in  the  hufband’s  own 
houfe,)  and  alfo  among  the  ancient  Goths;  yet  in  England 
it  is  not  abfolutely  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  judifiable  homicide, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a forcible  rape  ; but  it  is  the  lowed  degree 
of  manflaughter;  and  therefore  .in  fuch  a cafe  the  court  di- 
rected the  burning  in  the  hand  to  be  gently  inflifted,  becaufe 
there  could  not  be  a greater  provocation.  ( 1 Hal.  P.  C. 
486.  Sir  T.  Raym.  212.)  Manflaughter,  therefore,  on 
a fudden  provocation  differs  from  excufable  homicide  fe  de- 
fendendo  in  this  ; that  in  one  cafe  there  is  an  apparent  necef- 
fity  for  felf-prefervation,  to  kill  the  aggreffor  ; in  the  other 
no  neceflity  at  all,  being  only  a fudden  aft  of  revenge.  Far- 
ther, if  two  perfons  play  at  fword  and  buckler,  unlefs  by  the 
king’s  command,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other,  this  is 
involuntary  manflaughter,  becaufe  the  original  aft  was  un- 
lawful. (3  Ind.  56.)  So  where  a perfon  does  an  aft,  law- 
ful in  itfelf,  but  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  without  due  cau- 
tion and  circumfpeftion  ; as  when  a workman  flings  down  a 
done  or  piece  of  timber  into  a dreet,  and  kills  a man  ; this 
may  be  either  mifad venture,  manflaughter,  or  murder,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumdances  attending  it  : if  it  were  in  a 
country  village,  arid  he  calls  out  to  ail  people  to  have  a care, 
it  is  nnfadventure  only  ; bur  it  it  were  in  London,  or  other 
populous  towns,  where  people  are  continually  palling  by, 
it  is  manflaughter,  though  he  gives  loud  warning  i ICel.  40.)  ; 
and  murder,  if  he  knows  of  their  paffitig,  and  gives  no 
warning  at  all ; for  then  it  is  malice  againll  all  mankind. 
(3  Inlt.  57.)  The  crime  of  manflaughter  amounts  to  fe- 
lony, but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ; and  the  offender  fhall 
be  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
By  a law  of  king  Canutus,  if  a man  is  killed  openly  and 
premeditatcdly,  the  murderer  fhall  be  committed  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed ; but  if  on  his  trial  the  faft  be 
proved,  and  not  to  have  been  wilful,  the  bifhop  is  to  judge 
him.  There  is  a manflaughter  pumfhable  as  murder,  by  Ita- 
tute  ; by  1 Jac.  I.  cap.  8.  if  any  perfon  fhall  dab  another, 
not  having  then  a weapon  druvn,  or  not  being  dricken  fird, 
fo  that  he  dies  within  fix  months,  although  it  were  not  of 
malice  afore-thought,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ; 
but  this  doth  not  extend  to  perfons  dabbing  others  fe  de~ 
fendendo , or  by  misfortune,  &c.  with  no  intent  to  commit 
manflaughter ; and  the  datute  relates  to  the  party  only  that 
aftually  gave  the  droke,  or  dabbed  the  other,  and  not  to 
thofe  that  were  aiding  or  abetting.  Blackd.  Com. 

MANSLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  didrift  of  Ruffee  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Angoulefme.  The 
place  contains  1230,  and  the  canton  14,536  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  269 1 kiliometres,  in  25  communes. 

MANSO  Giambatista,  in  Biography,  marquis  of  Villa, 
an  eminent  patron  of  polite  literature,  was  born  at  Naples 
in  1561 . He  was  brought  up  to  the  profefiion  of  arms,  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  ferved  in  the  armies  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  in  thofe  of  the  king  of  Spain.  After  his 
return  to  Naples  he  devoted  his  time  to  literature,  of 
which  he  was  a cultivator  and  patron.  He  founded  at  Na- 
ples the  academy  Degli  Oziofi,  which  held  its  fird  affemblie* 
in  his  houfe.  He  was  the  friend  of  Taffo,  who  has  inferibed 
his  dialogue  on  friendfliip  with  the  name  of  Manfo  : he  pa- 
tronized the  poet  Marino,  and  honoured  the  memories  of  each 
of  them  with  a biographical  eulogy.  The  great  Milton  was 
known  to  him,  and  treated  by  him  with  much  kindnefs.  He 
praifed  him  very  highly  in  a Latin  diftich,  though  at  that 
time  only  a young  man,  and  in  the  infancy  of  his  fame. 
Milton  repaid  his  civilities  by  addrefiing  to  him  a Latin 
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eclogue  entitled  “ Manfus,”  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of 
his  belt  performances  in  that  language.  The  works  of 
Manfb  are  chiefly  of  the  light  and  amatory  kind.  He 
was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  college  of  Nobles  in 
Naples,  to  which,  at  his  death,  he  left  all  his  property. 
Moreri. 

MANSORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen,  and  government  of  Hodsjerie  ; 18  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Taes. 

Mansora,  or  Manfoura , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  eallern  branch  of  the  Nile,  built  as  a bulwark 
againft  the  Chriftians.  The  Chriftians  of  Syria,  fettled 
here,  are  the  chief  traders  ; and  the  principal  articles  are 
the  fine  rice  growing  round  the  lake,  and  fal  ammoniac. 
Here  are  alfo  large  chicken  ovens.  A canal  is  made  from 
the  Nile  to  the  lake  Manzaleh.  Dr.  Pocock  fuppofes 
that  Manfora  was  the  ancient  Tanis  or  Zoan  of  fcrip- 
ture  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Damietta.  N.  lat.  31°.  E. 
long.  3H36'. 

Mansora,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
near  the  fea-coaft  on  the  river  Guir  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Me- 
quinez. 

MANSORAH,  or  Mansuraii,  the  fame  with  Bhakor 
or  Behker  ; which  fee. 

MANSORIUS  Mbtsculus,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  that  mufcle  of  the  face  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  the  maffeter. 

MANSOURAH,  in  Geography , a ruined  town  of  Al- 
giers, without  walls  and  inhabitants  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Bou- 
jemh. — Alfo,  a river  called  Sifaris,  which  runs  into  the  fea  ; 
18  miles  E.  of  Boujeiah. 

MAN-STEALING,  in  Lav.'.  See  Kidnapping. 

MANSTEIN,  Christopher  Herman  de,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a military  commander  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  born 
at  Peterlburg  in  17 it.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain 
of  grenadiers  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  and,  foon  after  the 
death  of  Anne,  was  commiffioned  to  arreft  the  regent  Biren 
and  his  family.  For  this  fervice  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  with  an  eftate  in  Ingria.  Of  both 
thefe  he  was  deprived  on  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne  of  Rulfia,  and  he  then,  without  hefitation,  entered 
into  the  Pruflian  army  as  a volunteer,  obtained  confiderable 
promotion,  and  was  killed  by  a mulket-fhot  in  the  year  1796. 
He  is  known  as  a writer  by  “ Memoirs  of  Rulfia,.  hiltorical, 
political,  and  military,  from  the  Year  1727  to  1744,”  writ- 
ten in  the  French  language.  Thefe  were  fent  by  the  earl 
marftial  Keith  to  David  Hume,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and 
publilhed  in  1770.  They  were  afterwards  publilhed  in 
French  at  Lyons  in  two  vols.  8vo.  They  are  reckoned  va- 
luable as  a fair  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  important 
events  which  happened  during  that  period,  and  they  arc  ef- 
teemed  as  remarkably  accurate  in  their  accounts  of  military 
tranfadlions. 

MANSUM,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  on  tbe 
• GoldCoaft,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic;  five  miles  W. 
of  Frederickfburg. 

MANSURA,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  feated  on  the 
Euphrates;  110  miles  W.N.W.  of  Baffora. 

MANSURCOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  dr- 
ear of  Cicacole  ; eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ganjam. 

MANSURIA,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Nile  ; 25  miles  N. 
of  Syene.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; eight  miles  N.  of  Beit  el  Fakih. 

MANSWORTH,  a town  of  Auftria  ; nine  miles  S.E. 
of  Vienna. 

MANTA,  La,  a tawn  of  France,  in  the  department 


of  the  Stura,  fituated  between  the  Maritime  and  Cottian 
Alps  ; with  a cattle  placed  on  an  eminence  near  the  town. 
The  gardens  are  filled  with  trees  of  citrons,  oranges,  and 
myrtles,  and  tender  plants  not  capable  of  enduring  the  other 
parts  of  Piedmont ; two  miles  S.  of  Saluzzo. 

Manta  Bay,  a bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coaft 
of  Para,  about  20  miles  S.  of  the  equator,  famous  formerly 
for  a pearl  fifhery,  which  has  been  difeontinued,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from  a multitude  of  large  fillies  called 
mamas,  in  the  capture  of  which  the  adjacent  inhabitants  are 
employed. 

MANTALINGA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sibu,  one 
of  the  Philippines,  inhabited  by  natives,  exempted  from 
tribute,  becaufe  they  firlt  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Spaniards. 

MANTANNARE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  near  the  N.W.  coal!  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat. 
6 3 38'.  E.  long.  1 16  27'. 

MANTARO,  a river  of  Jauja,  fo  called  from  the 
province  it  pervades,  joins  the  Maranon  at  1 20  6',  and 
ferves  to  propel  the  chief  river  towards  the  N.E.  ; the 
courfe  having  formerly  been  towards  the  N.W.  See  Ma- 
ranon. 

MANTECU,  a fort  of  preparation  of  butter  ufed  by 
the  Turks  when  they  travel  with  their  caravans.  This  is 
firlt  boiled  over  the  fire,  and  then  fahed  and  kept  in  veflels 
made  of  tough  leather,  worked  round  a wooden  frame,  of 
the  fame  lhape  with  the  veflels  in  which  they  bring  their 
balfam  from  Mecca. 

MANTEGAR,  or  Man-tiger,  as  it  is  fometimes 
written,  in  Zoology,  is  the  tufted  ape,  with  a nofe  and  head 
fourteen  inches  long  ; the  nofe  of  a deep  red,  face  blue, 
and  both  naked ; black  eye-brows  ; ears  like  the  human  ; 
on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a long  upright  tuft  of  hair;  and 
on  the  chin  another;  two  long  tulles  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
fore-feet  like  hands,  and  the  nails  on  the  fingers  flat ; the 
hind-feet  have  the  thumbs  lefs  perfedl,  and  the  nails  im- 
bricated ; the  fore-part  of  the  body  and  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  arms  naked ; the  outlide  covered  with  mottled 
brown  and  olive  hair;  that  on  the  back  dulky  ; the  but- 
tocks red  and  bare  ; and  the  length  from  the  nofe  to  the 
rump  three  feet  two  inches.  This  animal  is  very  fierce 
and  falacious  ; will  fit  on  its  rump,  and  fupport  itfelf  by 
a flick  ; and  in  this  attitude  hold  a cup  in  its  hand,  and 
drink  out  of  it  ; its  food  is  fruit.  Pennant.  See  Simia 
Mormon.  . 

MANTEGNA,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  born  at  Padua, 
or  in  its  diftridf,  of  low  parents,  in  1431,  became  the  pupil  of 
Squarcione,  who  was  fo  deeply  (truck  with  his  talents  that  he 
adopted  him  for  his  fon.  He  repented  of  it  when  Andrea 
married  a daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  his  competitor.  But 
the  cenfure,  which  now  took  place  of  the  praife  he  had  be- 
fore lavilhed  on  his  pupil,  only  added  to  h.s  improvement. 
Certain  baflo'-relievos  of  the  ancient  Greek  flyle,  poffef.cd 
by  the  academy  in  which  Andrea  ftudied,  captivated  his 
tafte  by  the  corredtnefs  of  their  outline,  the  fimolicity  of 
the  forms,  the  parallelifm  of  the  attitudes,  and  ltricfnels  of 
the  drapery  : the  dry  fervility  with  which  he  copied  thefe, 
buffered  him  not  to  perceive  that  he  had  loll  the  great  pre- 
rogative of  the  originals,  the  foul  that  animates  them.  The 
farcafms  of  Squarcione  on  his  pidlure  of  St.  Jacopo,  made 
him  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  expreflion  and  character  : he 
gave  more  life  to  the  figures  in  the  ftory  of  St.  Chrifto- 
phoro  ; and  in  the  face  of  St.  Marco, 'in  the  church  of  St 
Giuftina,  united  the  attention  of  a philolopher  with  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  a prophet. 
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The  criticifms  of  Squarcione  improved  Mantegna  in  ex- 
preffion,  the  friendly  advice  of  the  Bellini  directed  his 
method  and  fixed  his  principles  of  colour.  During  his 
fhort  {lay  at  Venice  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  every  advan- 
tage of  that  fchool,  and  in  fome  of  his  pictures  there  are  tones 
and  tints  in  flefh  and  landfcape  of  a richnefs  and  zeit  equal 
to  the  bell  Venetians  of  his  day.  Whether  he  taught  the 
Bellini  pcrfpedtive  is  uncertain  : Lomazzo  affirms,  that 
“ Mantegna  was  the  firfi  who  opened  the  eyes  of  artifts  in 
that  branch.” 

The  chief  abode  and  the  fchool  of  Mantegna  were  at 
Mantua,  where,  under  the  aufpices  of  Marchefe  Lodovico 
Gonzaga,  he  efiablifhed  himfelf,  with  his  family  ; but  he 
continued  to  work  in  other  places,  and  particularly  at  Rome, 
where  the  chapel  which  he  had  painted  for  Innocent  VIII. 
in  the  Vatican  exifled,  though  injured  by  age,  at  the  ac- 
ccffion  of  Pius  VI.  The  Hyle  of  thofe  frefcoes  proved  that 
he  continued  iteady  in  his  attachment  to  the  antique  ; but 
that  from  a copyifi  he  was  become  an  imitator. 

Of  his  works  in  oil,  Mantua  poffeffes  feveral ; but  the 
principal  one,  the  mafierpiece  of  the  artilt,  and  the  affem- 
blage  of  his  powers,  the  pidture  cafied  La  Virgine  della 
Vittoria,  painted  for  J.  F.  de  Gonzaga,  Marchefe  di  Mantua, 
in  honour  of  a victory  he  gained  over  the  French  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Taro,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Oratorio 
de  Padri  di  S.  Felippo,  is  now  among  the  fpoils  of  the 
Louvre.  The  Madonna  is  feated  on  her  throne  with  Ae 
infant  Handing  on  her  lap,  and  giving  benediction  to  the 
kneeling  marquis  in  arms  before  her.  At  one  fide  of  the 
throne  Hands  the  archangel  Michael,  holding  the  mantle  of 
the  Madonna;  at  the  other  St.  George,  St.  Maurice,  John  the 
BaptiH,  and  St.  Elizabeth  on  her  knees.  The  fide  of  the 
throne  is  ornamented  with  figures  relative  to  the  fall  of 
Adam  : the  fcene  is  a leafy  bower  peopled  by  birds,  and  here 
and  there  open  to  a lucid  (ky. 

No  known  work  of  Mantegna  equals,  in  defign,  the  Hyle 
of  this  picture  : they  generally  (hew  him  dry  and  emaciated  : 
here  he  appears  in  all  the  beauty  of  feledt  forms : the  two 
infants  and  St.  Elizabeth  are  figures  of  dignity,  fo  is  the 
archangel,  who  feems  to  have  been,  by  the  conceit  of  his 
attitude,  and  the  care  befiowed  upon  him,  the  painter’s  fa- 
vourite objeft.  The  head  has  the  beauty  and  the  bloom 
of  youth  ; the  round  fleffiy  neck  and  the  bread,  to  where  it 
confines  with  the  armour,  are  treated  with  great  art ; the 
expreffiiln  is,  to  a high  degree,  fpirited  and  charaCteriltic. 
The  countenance  of  the  Madonna  is  mild  and  benign  ; that 
of  Chrilt,  humane.  The  future  prophet  is  announced  in 
the  uplifted  arm  of  John.  The  guardian  angel  kindly 
contemplates  the  fuppliant,  who  prays  with  devout  fim- 
plicity.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  life.  All  the  draperies, 
efpecially  that  of  St.  Elizabeth,  are  elegantly  and  correCtly 
folded  : with  more  mafs  and  lefs  interfeCtion  of  furfaces 
they  would  be  perfedt. 

The  extreme  finilh  of  execution,  as  it  has  not  here  that 
drynefs  which  disfigures  mod  other  works  of  this  mailer, 
does  not  impair  the  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  heads  of 
the  Madonna,  of  the  infant,  of  St.  Michael,  have  a genial 
bloom  of  teints.  The  lights  are  every  where  true,  the  {hades 
alone  are  fometimes  too  grey,  or  too  impure.  The  general 
fcale  of  the  light  has  more  ferenity  than  fplendour,  more 
the  air  of  nature  than  of  art,  but  the  reflexes  are  too  often  cut 
off  too  glaringly  from  the  opaque  parts.  The  whole  of  the 
piCture  has  preferved  its  tone  to  this  day,  is  little  damaged, 
and  in  no  place  retouched. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Mantegna’s  works,  befides  fome 
frefcoes  of  conliderable  merit,  but  much  injured,  in  a fa- 
loon  of  the  caff le  of  Mantua,  and  the  well  known  Triumph 


of  Csefar,  in  various  compartments  at  Hampton  Court, 
little  now  remains.  His  name  is  more  frequent  in  gal- 
leries and  collections  than  his  hand  : lanknefs  of  form,  recti- 
linear folds,  yellow  landfcape,  and  minute  poliihed  pebbles, 
are  lefs  genuine  figns  of  originals,  than  correClnefs  of  de- 
fign and  delicacy  of  pencil.  It  is  not  probable  that  a man 
fo  occupied  by  large  works,  and  fo  much  engraving,  ffiould 
have  had  time  to  finilh  many  cabinet  pictures  t the  feries  of 
his  plates  confifts  of  upwards  of  fifty  pieces,  executed  by 
his  own  hand,  and  though  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  art, 
he  was  certainly  the  firfl  engraver  of  his  time. 

Andrea  had  great  influence  in  the  ftyle  of  his  age,  nor 
was  the  imitation  of  his  Hyle  confined  to  his  own  fchool  •: 
Francefco,  and  another  of  his  fons,  finifhed  fome  of  the 
frefcoes  which  Jie  had  begun  in  the  cafile,  and  added  the 
beautiful  ceiling,  which  {hews  that  the  fcience  of  fore- 
ffiortening  what  the  Italians  call  “ del  fotto  in  fu,”  though 
Melozio  be  its  reputed  author,  was  carried  much  farther 
by  Mantegna  and  his  followers.  He  died  in  1505,  aged  74. 
Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

MANTEIGAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira  ; 27  miles  S.E.  of  Vifeu. 

MANTELETS,  in  Military  Language,  a kind  of  move- 
able  parapets,  made  of  planks  about  three  inches  thick, 
nailed  one  over  another  to  the  height  of  almolt  fix  feet,  ge- 
nerally cafed  with  tin,  fet  upon  little  wheels,  and  guided  by  a 
long  pole  ; fo  that  in  a fiege  they  may  be  driven  before  the 
pioneers,  and  ferve  as  blinds,  to  fhelter  them  from  the  enemy’s 
fmall  {hot. 

There  are  alfo  other  forts  of  mantelets,  covered  on  the 
top,  of  which  the  miners  make  ufe  to  approach  the  walls 
of  a town  or  cattle.  See  Plate  VI.  Fortification,  Jig.  9. 

The  double  mantelets  form  an  angle,  and  Hand  fquare, 
making  two  fronts,  which  cover  both  the  front  and  flunk 
of  the  fappers,  &c.  when  at  work  : thefe  have  double 
planks,  with  earth  rammed  in  between  them  ; they  are  live 
feet  high,  and  three  in  breadth,  fometimes  covered  with 
plates  of  iron. 

It  appears  from  Vegetius,  that  mantelets  were  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  vines ; but  they 
were  built  {lighter  and  much  larger  than  our’s,  being  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  as  many  broad,  and  fixteen  long ; they 
were  defended  by  a double  covering,  the  one  of  boards,  the 
other  of  faggots,  with  the  ribs  of  ofiers  ; and  were  caled 
without  with  {kin's,  Heeped  in  water,  to  prevent  fire. 

MANTERA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coafi  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  10  45'. 

MANTES,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diflrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Siene  and  Oifc,  feated  on 
the  Seine,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  thirty-fix  arches.  The 
place  contains  4300,  and  the  canton  13,803  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  132^  kiliometres,  in  23  communes.  N.  lat. 
48  59'.  E.  long.  i°  48'. 

MANTICA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  Pifo  and 
fome  other  writers  have  expreffed  the  pouch  or  bag  of  {kin 
under  the  belly  of  the  opoflum,  into  which  the  young  are  re- 
ceived in  time  of  danger. 

MANTICLUS,  in  Mythology,  a name  given  to  Hercules 
under  which  title  he  had  a temple  without  the  walls  o 
Meffina,  in  Sicily.  This  temple  was  built  by  Manticlus 
the  chief  of  a colony  of  Mefieniaus,  about  664  years  before 
Chrifi  : or,  as  others  fay,  the  ieader  of  a colony  which 
fettled  in  the  ifle  of  Zacinthus,  now  Zante.  Paufan.  in 
Mefien. 

MANTICORA,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a genus  of  infedts 
of  the  order  Coleoptera,  of  which  there  is  but  a fingle 
fpecies.  The  generic  charadter  is,  Antenna  filiform,  the 
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joints  cylindrical ; four  feelers  which  are  filiform,  the  thorax 
is  rounded  before,  and  emarginate  behind  ; the  head  is  pro- 
je&ing,  and  the  mandibles  are  exferted  ; the  (hells  are  united ; 
it  has  no  wings. 

Species. 

Maxillosa.  Body  large  and  black  ; head  fubglobular, 
impreffed  on  each  fide  ; mandible  toothed  at  the  inner  bafe  ; 
thorax  impreffed  in  the  middle,  and  elevated  behind  ; the 
margin  rounded  and  notched  at  the  tip  ; (hells  above,  flat, 
rough,  defle&ed  at  the  edge,  with  a very  (harp  lateral  ferrate 
line  ; legs  Ample  and  black.  It  is  deferibed  by  M.  Olivier, 
in  his  “ Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Infeftes,”  as  inhabiting  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

MANTINEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arca- 
dia, E.  of  the  river  Ophis,  and  N.  of  Pallantium.  This 
town,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fiderable.  Antinoe,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  is  faid  to 
have  tranfported  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  city  to  a more 
convenient  fituation  than  that  which  it  originally  occupied 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ophis  ; and  it  is  fabuloufly  re- 
ported that  Antinoe  was  led  to  the  fele&ion  of  the  fpot  on 
which  the  New  Mantinea  was  erefted  under  the  guidance 
of  a ferpent,  whilft  others  fay  that  the  river  derived  its 
name  from  its  winding  or  ferpentine  courfe.  After  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  fo  called  becaufe  he  was  the  ambaf- 
fador  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  negociating  it  with  the 
king  of  Perfia,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
under  the  condudl  of  their  king  Agefipolis  I.,  laid  fiege 
to  Mantinea,  as  a punithment  of  its  inhabitants  for  having 
taken  part  with  the  Athenians  in  the  preceding  war. 
Having  defended  themfelves  with  invincible  courage  during 
the  fummer,  the  Lacedaemonians  availed  themfelves  of  the 
approach  of  winter  by  damming  up  the  current  of  the  river, 
which  was  thus  made  to  overflow  its  banks  and  overwhelm 
the  houfes  of  Mantinea,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  were 
conftrained  to  abandon  the  noble  city  which  they  had  long 
occupied,  and  to  retire  to  their  old  villages.  After  the 
battle  of  Leudtra,  in  the  year  370  B.C.  the  Mantineans 
returned  to  their  city  and  rebuilt  it,  deriving  afliftance  in 
the  undertaking  from  the  Thebans : but  they  afterwards 
took  part  with  the  Lacedaemonians  againft  their  coadjutors. 
A battle  was  fought  near  Mantinea  by  the  combining 
powers,  in  which,  though  the  Thebans  were  victorious, 
they  lolt  their  famous  general,  Epaminondas.  Some  time 
after  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league,  Aretas  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Mantinea  : but  the  Achaeans  were  de- 
feated in  a fubfequent  battle  by  the  Lacedtemonians,  un- 
der the  command  of  Cleomenes,  who  took  feveral  of  their 
cities,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  feeking  the 
fuccour  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon.  Thus  aided  and 
encouraged,  the  Achaeans  obliged  Cleomenes  to  retire  with 
great  precipitation  to  Mantinea.  But  he  was  foon  con- 
ilrained  to  abandon  it  to  the  force  brought  againft;  him 
by  Antigonus,  who  took  poffefiion  of  it  without  any  great 
refiftance.  The  Mantineans,  in  compliment  to  Antigonus, 
fuppreffed  the  original  name  of  their  city,  and  called  it 
“ Antigonia,”  by  which  appellation  it  was  diftingui(hed  till 
the  time  of  Adrian,  who  cauled  it  to  refume  its  ancient 
name  of  Mantinea.  Paufanias  has  particularly  deferibed 
this  famous  city  and  its  magnificent  temples.  The  firft 
was  a large  edifice,  feparated  into  two  parts  by  a high 
wall ; on  one  fide  of  which  was  the  ftatue  of  iEfcu- 
lapius  by  Alcamenes,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Latona  with 
her  children,  by  the  celebrated  Praxiteles.  Elevated  upon  a 
column  was  a ftatue  of  the  hiftorian  Polybius,  who  ren- 
dered fignal  fervice  to  the  Achaeans  in  their  wars  with  the 


Roman  republic.  Another  temple  was  that  of  Ceres  and 
Proferpine,  in  which  was  a facred  fire  which  was  kept  con- 
tinually burning.  The  temple  of  Juno  was  firuated  near 
the  theatre,  and  the  goddefs  was  feated  on  a throne  of 
ivory,  having  on  both  (ides  of  her  Minerva  and  Hebe,  all 
which  were  the  works  of  Praxiteles.  Near  the  altar  was  the 
tomb  of  Areas,  fon  of  Califto  and  grandfon  of  Lycaon. 
Another  temple  which  difgraced  the  city  was  dedicated  to 
the  infamous  Antinous,  who  contributed  to  the  licentious 
debauchery  of  Adrian.  From  the  centre  of  the  town  five 
roads  paffed  in  different  directions  to  the  principal  places  of 
Arcadia. 

MANTINERA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Me. 
diterranean,  near  the  coaft  ot  Naples.  N.  lat.  390  55'. 
E.  long.  1 30  52'. 

MANTIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  infefts  of  the 
order  Hemiptera,  of  which  there  are  fixty-four  fpecies  fcat- 
tered  over  the  globe,  but  none  of  them  are  found  in  this 
country  : two  or  three  of  them  are  worfhipped  by  the  Hot- 
tentots, as  the  ibis  and  ichneumon  were  of  old  by  the 
Egyptians. 

The  generic  charafter  is,  Head  unfteady  ; mouth  armed 
with  jaws  ; feelers  filiform ; antennae  fetaceous ; thorax 
linear ; wings  four,  winch  are  membranaceous  and  convo- 
lute, the  under  ones  plaited.  The  fore-legs  are  compreffed, 
ferrated  beneath,  and  armed  with  a (ingle  claw,  and  la- 
teral jointed  procefs  ; the  hind-legs  are  lmooth,  and  formed 
for  walking.  This  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  molt  Angular 
genera  in  the  whole  clafs  of  infects,  and  the  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  (liapes  more  ftrange  than  tkofe  exhibited  by 
fome  particular  fpecies. 

Species. 

Filiformis.  Body,  as  its  name  imports,  is  filiform,  ap- 
terous, and  brown  ; the  legs  are  longer  than  the  body,  un- 
armed. The  antennas  are  black,  and  it  inhabits  South 
America. 

Ferula.  Body  is  filiform,  apterous,  and  green  ; the 
legs  are  longer  than  the  body  ; the  hind  thighs  are  fpinous 
at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  Guadaloupe  : it  is  large,  long,  and 
filiform.  The  antennae  are  of  a moderate  fize,  green  tipt 
with  brown  ; body  fmooth  glabrous,  without  wing-cafes ; 
thighs  angular  ; the  four  hind  ones  fpinous. 

Calamus.  Body  filiform,  apterous,  greenifh  ; thighs 
ftriate.  Antennae  yellowilh  ; head  fmooth  yellowi(h  ; body 
cylindrical ; legs  yellowifh  ; the  thighs  are  ftriate,  with 
raifed  lines.  It  inhabits  Santa  Cruz  in  America. 

Rossia.  Body  filiform,  apterous,  green;  thighs  toothed; 
the  legs  are  (hort  and  brown,  the  thighs  are  toothed  beneath. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 

Angulata.  This  fpecies  is  apterous ; the  head  and 
thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  rounded,  very  fhort  ; thighs  an- 
gular beneath.  This  is  fometimes  denominated  the  “ Man- 
tis gigas,’’  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Guadaloupe.  The  body 
is  of  a chefnut  brown  ; the  head  has  two  fpines  and  nu- 
merous raifed  dots  ; thorax  with  two  (harp  fpines  on  -the 
anterior  lobe,  and  numerous  raifed  dots,  the  Tides  ferrate  ; 
wing-cafes  (hort,  rounded,  reticulate  ; thighs  very  angular, 
the  four  hind  ones  fpinous  beneath. 

Gigas.  Thorax  rough  and  roundilh  ; wing-cafes  very 
(hort ; legs  fpinous  : with  refpeft  to  colour,  the  thorax  is 
fpeckled  with  green  ; the  wing-cafes  are  reticulate,  the  bafe 
and  tip  green,  pale  in  the  middle  ; wings  pale  with  tranf- 
verfe  hrown  bars.  It  inhabits  Amboina. 

Cylindrica.  Thorax  cylindrical ; fore-legs  united  to 
the  fore-part  of  the  thorax  ; wing-cafes  grey,  the  bafe  and 
beneath  rufous  ; the  wings  are  brown  dotted  with  white. 

Its 
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Its  habitation  is  not  clearly  afcertained,  but  it  is  not  found 
in  Europe 

Phthisica.  Thorax  roundifh,  muricate ; the  wing-cafes 
are  very  fhort ; the  legs  are  unarmed.  It  inhabits  South 
America  and  India. 

Necydaloides.  In  this  fpecies  the  thorax  is  rough  ; 
wing-cafes  ovate,  angular,  very  fhort : the  wings  are  ob- 
long. It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Afia  The  wing-cafes 
have  a railed  flexuous  line  down  the  middle ; the  wings  are 
brown,  and  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

Atrophica.  Thorax  four-fpined ; wing-cafes  very 
fhort,  mucronate  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  Java.  The  head 
is  unarmed  ; the  wing-cafes  are  ovate,  truncate  at  the  tip. 

Spinosa.  Head  and  thorax  fpinous ; wing-cafes  very 
fhort  and  acute.  It  is  found  in  India.  The  antennse  are  as 
long  as  the  body ; the  thorax  is  brown,  rough,  with  a 
double  fpine  each  fide  on  the  fore -part ; wing-cafes  brown  ; 
wings  brown,  convolute,  as  long  as  the  abdomeu ; fore- 
thigns  unarmed,  the  reft  fpinous. 

Bispinosa.  Thorax  is  rather  round,  with  two  fpines  on 
the  fore-part ; wing-cafes  very  fhort ; wings  rofe  colour. 
It  inhabits  America.  The  colours  of  this  fpecies  are  very 
fine ; the  antennae  are  ycllowifh  : the  head  is  green,  with  a 
fhort  fpine  each  fide  on  the  crown  ; thorax  green,  yellowifh 
on  the  back  ; wing-cafes  green,  ftriate  with  black  ; wings 
large,  rofy,  the  outer  margin  green  ; abdomen  linear,  yel- 
lowifh, green  at  the  tip  ; the  legs  are  fpinous. 

Jamaicensis.  This,  agreeably  to  its  fpecific  name,  is 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  ; and  it  differs  from  the  laft 
only  in  having  no  fpines  on  the  thorax. 

Lateralis.  Linear  and  black  ; the  wing-cafes  are  very 
fhort,  gibbous,  and  yellowifh  at  the  fides ; the  antennas 
longer  than  the  body,  black  ; thorax  yellowifh  at  the  fides ; 
wing-cafes  with  a raifed  tooth  in  the  middle ; wings  large, 
black,  edged  with  yellow  ; the  legs  are  black.  It  inhabits 
Brafil. 

Aurita.  The  head  and  thorax  are  fpinous ; and  the 
wing-cafes  have  a fub-comprefTed  tubercle  in  the  middle.  It 
is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  antennse  are  as  long  as  the 
body,  varied  with  black  and  white;  head  brown,  with  nu- 
merous (harp  fpines  ; thorax  brown  and  fpinous ; wing-cafes 
concave  and  very  fhort ; the  wings  are  large  and  dufky,  with 
a broad  pale  rufous  border  on  the  outer  edge,  fpotted  with 
black,  and  marked  with  a broad  white  band. 

Linearis.  Linear,  brown  ; wing-cafes  very  fhort,  fub- 
fpinous  at  the  bafe ; antennas  as  long  as  the  body ; wings 
long  and  brown  ; fore-thighs  membranaceous.  It  inhabits 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

Rosea.  This  fpecies  is  linear  and  green  ; front  fulvous ; 
wing-cafes  very  fhort ; and  the  wings  are  rofy,  with  a green 
rib ; antennae  longer  than  the  body,  brown,  with  three  or 
four  white  rings;  thorax  fmooth,  linear,  greenifh  ; wing- 
cafes  vaulted  with  a black  thick  fpine  in  the  middle  ; the 
wings  are  flriate,  a-d  the  legs  yellow. 

Flarellicornis.  Thorax  dilated  and  membranaceous 
at  the  tip ; fore-thighs  terminating  in  a fpine,  the  reft  in  a 
lobe;  antennae  pectinate : thefe  are  large,  very  much 
feathered  and  fetaceous  at  the  tip  ; the  front  is  projefting, 
narrower  in  the  middle,  notched  at  the  tip  ; wing-cafes  and 
wings  longer  than  the  body,  dufky,  fub-pellucid  and  dilated 
at  the  anterior  margin.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Gonuylodes.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  of 
the  Mantis  genus  : from  the  thinnefs  of  its  limbs,  and  the 
grotefque  form  of  its  body,  efpecially  in  its  dried  ftate,  it 
leems  to  refemble  the  conjunftion  of  feveral  fragments  of 
withered  ftalks ; which  is  the  cafe  alfo  of  the  larvae  of  many 
of  the  genera,  before  the  wings  are  formed.  The  thorax  is 


uncommonly  long  and  narrow ; the  head  is  fmall  and  flat, 
with  two  filiform  antennae ; behind  thefe,  two  large  polifhed 
eyes  are  placed  ; the  roftrum  has  the  fhape  of  an  awl,  but  it 
is  often  fplit  towards  the  extremity  into  two  points ; the 
elytra,  which  cover  two-thirds  of  the  body  of  the  infeft,  are 
reticulated,  and  crofted  over  one  another  ; the  wings  which 
they  cover  are  veined  and  diaphanous  ; the  four  hind-legs  have 
the  appearance  of  being  winged,  on  account  of  thofe  large 
membranous  lobes  which  emerge  from  their  joints ; the 
anterior  pair  are  armed  with  fpines  at  their  firft  articulation, 
and  towards  their  extremities  they  are  ferrated  on  one  fide. 
It  inhabits  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia. 

Pauperta.  Thorax  is  linear  and  fpinulous  ; fore-thigh 
terminating  in  a fpine,  the  others  are  lobate.  It  is  found  in 
Coromandel,  and  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Portugal. 

Mendica.  Thorax  margined,  toothed  ; wing-cafes  va- 
ried with  white  and  green  ; the  margin  is  dotted  with  white. 
It  inhabits  Alexandria.  The  head  is  yellowifh ; front 
horned ; legs  yellowifh. 

Truncata.  Thorax  dilated  each  fide  at  the  tip,  yel- 
lowifh ; the  wings  are  black  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with  white. 
This  is  a fmall  infedl,  and  inhabits  Cayenne.  The  thorax 
is  linear,  rough,  membranaceous,  and  llightly  crenate  at 
the  tip ; abdomen  fhort,  flat,  dilated ; wing-cafes  as  long 
as  the  abdomen,  and  yellowifh,  with  a brown  callous  dot  in 
the  middle. 

Strumaria.  This  is  a green  infedt.  The  thorax  is- 
much  dilated  in  its  whole  length  ; wing-cafes  and  wings  are 
longer  than  the  abdomen ; the  body  is  fhort ; and  the  ab- 
domen yellowifh.  It  is  found  in  South  America. 

Tricolor.  The  fides  of  the  thorax  are  expanded,  lo- 
bate ; head  horned ; fore-legs  very  broad.  It  inhabits 
India.  The  eyes  of  this  fpecies  are  very  remarkable,  ter- 
minating in  fharp  ear-like  horns ; wing-cafes  pale,  fpotted 
with  white  ; wings  red  at  the  bafe,  brown  in  the  middle,  and 
tipt  with  white.  , 

Cancellata.  Thorax  dilated  at  the  fides,  membrana- 
ceous, and  flat ; the  body  is  of  a dull  brown  colour ; the 
thorax  is  flat. 

Siccifolia.  The  thorax  is  denticulate ; the  thighs  are 
oval  and  membranaceous.  It  inhabits  India.  The  infefts 
of  this  fpecies  are  ufually  denominated  walking  leaves,  from 
their  exaft  refemblance  in  colour  and  fhape  to  a dried  leaf. 
They  have  no  wings,  or,  at  moft,  mere  rudiments;  the  firft 
two  pair  of  thighs  are  ferrate,  the  others  Ample ; the  body 
is  very  much  dilated  and  rounded. 

Pecticornis.  Thorax  fmooth ; crown  fubulate ; an- 
tennse  pectinate.  It  inhabits  Jamaica. 

Oculata.  Thorax  triangular,  filiform ; eyes  oblong, 
projefting,  fpinous ; the  head  is  of  a pale  colour ; the  eyes 
are  large,  pointed,  and  conic  ; the  thorax  fmooth  teftaceous, 
the  angles  more  dufky  ; wing-cafes  fhorter  than  the  wings, 
white  diaphanous,  ftriate,  and  obtufe ; legs  long,  dufky, 
and  unarmed. 

Superstitiosa.  Thorax  linear,  triangular,  flightly  fer- 
rate on  the  fore-part ; wing-cafes  greenifh  ; the  rib  of  the 
wings  is  tranfverfely  ftriate.  It  is  a large  infeft,  and  is 
found  in  Africa.  The  thorax  is  rough  on  the  fore-part, 
fmooth  behind  ; the  wings  are  whitifh,  having  a rib  with 
tranfverfe  raifed  brown  lines. 

Undata.  Thorax  carinate,  grey;  wings  white,  with 
black  waves.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar.  The  antennas  are 
filiform  and  pale ; the  thorax  is  filiform,  triangular,  and 
rough  ; wings  fhorter  than  the  abdomen  ; thighs  lobate  at 
the  tip,  fhanks  at  the  bafe ; the  abdomen  is  long  and  fili- 
form. 

Irrorata.  Thorax  is  fmooth  fubcarinate ; wing-cafes 
1 1 green. 
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green,  with  featured  ferruginous  dots ; the  wing-cafes  are 
fliorter  than  the  wings.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Striata.  Thorax  carinate,  and  flightly  ferrate  at  the 
fides  ; wing-cafes  obfeure,  hyaline,  ftriate  with  brown,  and 
fliorter  than  the  wings;  the  head  is  grey;  the  antennx  are 
fimple  ; and  the  body  is  brown. 

Oratoria,  or  Camel-cricket,  is  the  chief  of  the  Euro- 
pean Mantis  genus.  It  is  found  in  moll  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  entirely  of  a beautiful  green  colour.  It 
is  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  its  fitting  pofture  is 
obferved  to  hold  up  the  two  fore-legs,  flightly  bent,  as  if  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer  : hence  the  common  people  have  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  reputation  of  a facred  animal ; and  a po- 
pular notion  has  often  prevailed,  that  a child  or  traveller, 
having  loll  his  way,  would  be  fafely  directed  by  obferving 
the  quarter  to  which  the  animal  pointed,  when  taken  into 
the  hand.  It  is,  however,  in  its  real  nature,  a very  rapa- 
cious animal,  devouring  all  fmaller  infedls  that  fall  in  its 
way,  for  which  it  lies  in  wait  with  anxious  afliduity.  It  is 
alfo  of  a very  quarrelfome  nature ; and  when  kept  with 
others  of  its  own  fpecies,  in  a ftate  of  captivity,  will  attack 
its  neighbour  with  the  utmoft  violence,  till  one  or  the  other 
is  deftroyed  in  the  conteft.  Among  the  Chinefe,  this  quar- 
relfome property  in  the  genus  Mantis  is  turned  into  a fimilar 
entertainment  with  that  afforded  by  fighting  cocks  and 
quails  to  Europeans.  To  infefts  of  this  kind  Mr.  Barrow 
is  fuppofed  to  allude  in  his  “ Travels  in  China.’’  He  fays, 
“ They  (the  Chinefe)  have  even  extended  their  inquiries, 
after  fighting  animals,  into  the  infeft  tribe,  and  have  dif- 
covered  a fpecies  of  gryllus  that  will  attack  each  other  with 
fuch  ferocity,  as  feldom  to  quit  their  hold  without  bringing 
away,  at  the  fame  time,  a limb  of  their  antagonift.  Thefe 
little  creatures  are  fed  and  kept  apart  in  bamboo  cages ; and 
the  cuflom  of  making  them  devour  each  other  is  fo  common, 
that,  during  the  fummer  months,  fcarcely  a boy  is  to  be 
l'een  without  his  cage  of  grafshoppers.”  The  M.  religiofa , 
with  the  thorax  fubcarinate,  is  a mere  variety  of  this 
fpecies. 

Precaria.  Thorax  ciliate  with  fmall  fpines ; wing- 
cafes  green,  with  a divided  white  and  brown  fpot.  An  in- 
habitant of  Africa.  The  head  and  thorax  are  of  a yellowifh- 
green  ; eyes  ferruginous  ; fore-legs  with  a ferruginous  fpot ; 
wing-cafes  longer  than  the  body ; wings  hyaline,  fpotted 
with  green.  This  is  the  fuppofed  idol  of  the  Hottentots, 
which  thofe  fuperftitious  people  are  reported  to  hold  in  the 
higheft  veneration  ; the  perfon  on  whom  the  adored  infeft 
happens  to  light,  being  confidered  as  favoured  by  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  a celeftial  vifitant,  and  regarded  ever  after  in  the 
light  of  a faint. 

Sancta.  Thorax  flightly  ferrate,  yellowifh-green  ; 
wing-cafes  green,  immaculate  ; wings  hyaline.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  fouth  of  France.  The  wings  are  greenifli  at 
the  tip  ; fore-fhanks  with  two  black  fpots  beneath. 

Simulacrum.  Thorax  ciliate;  wing-cafes  green,  with 
a white  fpot  in  the  middle.  It  very  much  refembles  the 
M.  precaria,  but  the  thorax  is  Ihorter,  thicker,  and  more 
ciliate.  It  inhabits  America. 

Monaciia.  Thorax  fmooth  teflaceous ; wing-cafes  and 
wings  green  hyaline  ; the  fore-fhanks  have  two  teflaceous 
dots  on  the  fore-fide.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Obscuiia.  Thorax  flightly  ferrate,  dull  grey  ; wing- 
cafes  with  a black  fpot  at  the  bafe ; the  wings  alfo  have  one 
at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  Africa.  The  head  is  grey,  with  a 
black  frontal  fpot ; thorax  dulky,  with  a black  dorfal  line ; 
fore-legs  flightly  ferrate ; the  other  parts  fimple. 

Hyaliana  Thorax  ciliate  ; wing-cafes  hyaline,  edged 


with  green;  front  is  two-toothed.  It  is  found  in  America. 
With  refpeft  to  colour,  the  head  is  brown  ; antennae  ferrate  ; 
wings  hyaline,  ftriate  with  brown  at  the  tip. 

Fenestrata.  Thorax  fmooth  ; wings  hyaline ; exterior 
margin  of  the  wing-cafes  brown.  It  inhabits  Africa.  The 
thorax  is  linear ; exterior  margin  of  the  wings  is  brown  at 
the  tip ; legs  pale ; fore-fhanks  with  a few  black  fpots 
within. 

Bidems.  Thorax  is  rough  ; wing-cafes  green,  with 
black  bars;  wings  brown-black  on  the  difle.  It  inhabits 
America.  The  head  is  brown  ; front  with  two  fliarp  ap- 
proximate teeth  ; thorax  linear,  grey,  with  a few  black 
raifed  dots  ; wing-cafes  with  two  oblique  brown  bands  ; 
legs  brown  ; thighs  pale  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with  black  ; 
fhanks  of  the  fecond  pair  lobate. 

Guifea.  Thorax  fmooth  ; wing-cafes  and  wings  grey, 
hyaline,  fpotted  with  brown.  A fpecimen  in  the  Britifh 
Mufaeum  is  middle-fixed.  Thighs  of  the  fore  legs  a little 
dilated  at  the  upper  margin  ; fpinous  on  the  lower ; the 
other  legs  varied  with  grey  and  brown. 

Ministralis.  Thorax  rough,  crenate,  as  long  as  the 
head,  ferruginous  on  the  fore-part  ; wing-cafes  green  ; the 
head  is  yellowifh  ; antennse  brown  ; thorax  carinate  ; outer 
margin  of  the  wing-cafes  fubferruginous  ; fore-thighs  ful- 
vous ; abdomen  brown,  pale  at  the  tip.  Found  in  New 
Holland. 

UrbANA.  Thorax  entire  ; wing-cafes  green,  with  a fer- 
ruginous dot  and  band.  It  inhabits  India. 

Rustica.  Thorax  fmooth,  brown  ; wing-cafes  fliorter 
than  the  wings,  brown  hyaline  ; antennx  hairy.  It  inhabits 
the  fliores  of  Patagonia  ; the  head  is  grey-brown,  with  glo- 
bular raifed  {lemmata  ; the  legs  are  yellowifh. 

Nasuta.  Thorax  fpinous  and  ciliate;  front  projedling, 
fpinous,  emarginate.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Head  flat  ; front  two- toothed  on  each  fide,  and  widely- 
emarginate  at  the  tip  ; thorax  black  with  a raifed  tubercle 
before  and  behind  ; wings  and  wing. cafes  grey  hyaline, 
with  numerous  brown  dots  at  the  nerves ; the  legs  are 
black  and  annulate. 

Lobata.  Thorax  three-lobed  ; front  with  a bifid  horn  ; 
eyes  conic,  pointed.  This  alfo  is  found  at  the  Cape,  and 
is  particularly  deferibed  by  Thunberg ; the  mouth  is  varied 
with  green  and  brown  ; the  front  is  greenifh,  with  a pro- 
jecting bifid  horn  between  the  antennx  ; wing-cafes  green, 
with  a white  bafe  and  fpot  in  the  middle;  wings  black, 
tipt  with  white  ; body  varied'with  green  and  white ; margin 
of  the  abdomen  elevated  and  lobate. 

Pulciira.  Thorax  green  throughout ; the  wings  are 
brown  hyaline,  ferruginous  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  Tran- 
quebar.  The  antennx  are  brown  ; head  and  thorax  green, 
a little  yellowifli  at  the  edge ; wing-cafes  green,  the  margin 
yellow  at  the  bafe  ; abdomen  above  brown,  beneath  green  ; 
legs  yellow. 

Fausta.  Linear,  afli  coloured,  fpotted  with  black. 
This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape,  and  has  been  deferibed 
by  Thunberg  : it  is  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Hottentots. 

Perspicua.  Dulky;  wings  and  wing-cafes  hyaline  ; but 
the  wings  have  a brown  marginal  fpot  and  tip.  It  is  a fmall 
infeft,  and  is  found  at  Cayenne  ; the  wing-cafes  have  a 
fmail  black  dot  towards  the  bafe. 

Pagana.  Wings  reticulate,  white  with  a lateral  fer- 
ruginous fpot  ; ends  of  the  legs  chelate.  Ic  inhabits  France 
and  Germany.  The  thorax  is  cylindrical,  and  entirely 
brown. 

Minuta.  In  this  the  thorax  is  cylindrical  and  yellowifh ; 
wing-cafes  hyaline,  with  a greenifh  rib.  It  inhabits  South 
America.  The  wing-cafes  have  a fmall  white-  dot  in  the 
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middle  ; the  abdomen  is  greenifli,  and  yellowifh  on  the  back  ; cloaks  to  receive  or  cover  the  whole  achievement,  inftead 
the  legs  of  a greenifli  colour.  of  purfuing  their  ancient  mode  of  reprefenting  them,  as 

Pusilla.  Thorax  cylindrical,  yellowifh  ; wing-cafes  and  being  coverings  for  the  head,  or  ornaments  flowing  from 
wings  hyaline,  immaculate.  It  inhabits  Africa.  the  helmet  of  the  warrior,  and  of  the  colour  of  his  arms. 

Carouna.  Thorax  fubciliate,  carinate;  wing-cafes  According  to  fuch  modernized  manner  of  bearing  mantlings, 

whitifli,  waved  with  brown.  It  inhabits  Carolina ; wings  thofe  of  the  fovereigns  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  gold  doubled 

and  their  cafes  fhorter  than  the  body.  with  ermine  ; thofe  of  the  peers,  crimfon  velvet,  folded, 


Labiata.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  India  : it  is  linear, 
greenifli,  unarmed  ; Tides  of  the  head  green. 

Maculata.  Cinereous  ; thorax  winged,  fubfpinous  ; 
legs  fpotted  within  with  black.  This  is  found  in  the  lflands 
of  Japan. 

Capensis.  This  alfo  is  cinereous  ; the  thorax  is  un- 
armed ; the  head  is  conic  entirely.  It  inhabits  Africa  and 
India. 

Parva.  Livid  and  fmooth ; wing-cafes  and  wings 
hyaline  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with  black.  It 
inhabits  America. 

Cingulata.  Thorax  brownifli  ; wing-cafes  green,  re- 
ticulate with  black,  and  marked  with  four  blackilh  fpots  ; 
wings  blackifh,  with  black  lines,  the  edge  yellowifli-brown. 
It  inhabits  Jamaica.  Abdomen  annulate  with  black  ; it  is 
two-fpined  at  the  tip. 

Gigantea.  Brownifli ; neck,  thorax,  and  thighs  fer- 
rate. It  inhabits  Italy. 

Angusta.  This  is  of  a greenifli  colour  ; the  tail  is 
forked  ; the  antennae  are  filiform,  and  as  long  as  the  body. 
It  inhabits  Antigua. 

Sibihica.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  the  M. 
pufilla,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia : the  body  is  varied 
with  yellow  and  brown  ; wings  hyaline  with  reddifli  nerves. 

Brachyptera.  Cinereous;  thorax  toothed  ; wings  half 
as  long  as  the  body.  Is  found  alfo  in  the  deferts  of 
Siberia. 

Pennicornis.  The  crown  of  this  infeft  has  a conic 
fpine  ; the  antennae  are  feathered  and  linear  ; the  hind  thighs 
terminate  in  a lobe.  It  is  found  in  the  deferts  bordering 
on  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  very  much  refembles  in  fhape  and 
colour  the  M.  gongylodes. 

MANTLE,  or  Mantle  -tree,  in  Architecture,  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  bread  or  front  of  a chimney.  It  was  formerly 
a piece  of  timber  that  lay  acrofs  the  jambs,  and  fupported 
the  breaft-work  ; but  by  a late  aft  of  parliament,  chimney- 
breafts  are  not  to  be  fupported  by  a wooden  mantle-tree,  or 
turning-piece,  but  by  an  iron  bar,  or  by  a brick  or  ftone 
arch.  See  Chimney. 

Mantle,  Mantling,  or  Lambrequin,  in  Heraldry,  that 
appearance  of  folding  of  cloth,  flourifliing,  or  drapery,  that 
is  in  any  achievement  drawn  about  the  coat  of  arms.  This, 
properly  fpeaking,  is  an  ornament  that  was  anciently  fixed 
to  the  helmet,  like  that  now  worn  round  the  caps  of  our 
light  dragoons. 

It  is  fuppofed  originally  to  have  been  the  reprefentation 
of  a mantle,  or  military  habit,  worn  by  ancient  cavaliers 
over  their  armour,  to  preferve  it  from  ruft  ; or,  as  others 
hold,  a fliort  covering  only  worn  over  the  helmet  to  defend 
the  head  from  the  weather,  which,  in  after-times,  was 
lengthened,  and  made  to  hang  from  the  helmet  below  the 
whole  (hield.  Sometimes  it  hung  in  a loofe,  flowing,  ragged 
manner ; fometimes  it  is  reprefented  as  cut  or  entire,  and 
hanging  back  over  the  neck  of  a warrior,  iu  which  cafe  it  is 
ealled  a “ Cappcline.”  The  forms  of  thefc  ancient  man- 
tlings, and  the  manner  in  which  they  ufually  w'aved  from  the 
helmet  of  a warrior,  are  belt  reprefented  on  ancient  feals. 

In  length  of  time,  the  ufe  and  locality  of  thefe  mantlings 
feem  to  have  been  forgotten  ; for  we  find  the  heralds, 
through  an  unaccountable  inadvertency,  forming  them  like 
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and  ermine  infide ; and  thofe  for  knights  and  gentlemen, 
crimfon  velvet  doubled  with  white  fatin.  The  prevalency 
cf  this  mode  becoming  fo  general,  that  all  forts  of  perfons 
painted  mantles  of  crimfon  and  ermine  on  their  carriages, 
Mr.  Edmondfon,  in  the  year  1760,  propofed  to  feveral  of 
the  peers  to  paint  (on  their  carriages)  their  arms,  placed  in 
mantles  of  crimfon,  with  their  edges  thrown  back  fo  as  to 
fliew  their  doublings,  or  linings,  which  fhould  be  of  ermine, 
and  containing  a number  of  rows  of  ermine  fpots,  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  guards  on  their  coronation  robes,  exprefling 
their  refpeftive  degrees,  viz.  a baron  two  rows,  a vifeount 
two  and  a half,  an  earl  three,  a marquis  three  and  a half,  a 
duke  four,  See.  This  propofal  having  met  with  general 
approbation,  was  carried  into  execution,  and  had  the  defired 
effeft  of  fhewing  the  diftinftion  between  the  feveral  ranks 
and  degrees  of  our  nobility.  After  which  Edmondfon 
formed  mantles  for  the  knights  companions  of  the  feveral 
orders,  taken  from  the  mantle  and  robes  which  they  wear  at 
their  inftallation.  . 

The  mantle  is  always  faid  in  blazon  to  be  doubled,  that 
is,  lined  throughout  with  one  of  the  furs,  as  ermine,  pean, 
vairy,  &c.  See  Coat. 

Mantle  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter. 

Mantle  is  likewife  a term  ufed  in  Falconry.  They  fay 
the  hawk  mantles,  that  is,  fpreads  her  wings  after  her  legs. 

Mantle,  Lady's,  in  Botany.  See  Alchemilla. 

MANTO,  or  Olancho  el  Viejo,  a town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Honduras.  N.  lat.  140  4'.  W.  long. 
86°. 

MANTON,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifli 
divine,  was  born  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  Tiverton -fchool,  and  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  was  entered  at  Wadham-college, 
Oxford.  Here  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  bifliop  of  Exeter  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
was  firft  fettled  at  Columpton  in  Devonfliire,  and  afterwards 
at  Stoke  Newington,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  he 
was  highly  efteemed  as  a preacher  and  expofitor  of  the  holy 
feriptures.  From  Newington  he  went  to  St.  Paul’s  Covent 
Garden,  having  been  prefented  to  that  living  by  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  In  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  proteftor  Oliver  Cromwell : but  in 
1660  he  took  an  aftive  part  with  the  Prefbyterian  minifters 
in  general,  in  bringing  about  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.,  for  which  fervice  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  his  majefty,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  king’s 
mandamus,  created  doftor  of  divinity.  He  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  aft  of  Uniformity,  and  under  the  operation  of  that 
aft  he  was,  in  1662,  ejefted  from  his  living,  after  which  he 
held  a private  meeting  in  hi9  own  houfe,  but  was  perfecuted 
and  imprifoned  for  exercifing  the  minifterial  funftions.  He 
was  highly  efteemed  by  perfons  of  great  confequence  in  the 
ftate,  and  was  confultcd  by  them  with  refpeft  to  all  the 
treaties  for  the  comprehenfion  with  the  eftabliftied  church. 
He  had  great  weight  among  his  own  brethren,  on  account 
of  his  zeal  and  aftivity  in  their  affairs.  He  died  in  the  ye.ar 
1677.  He  was  efteemed  a man  of  great  learning  as  a theo- 
logian, and  was  deeply  read  in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory. 
He  is  characterized  by  doftor  Bates  as  a divine  of  rich  fancy, 
a ftrong  memory,  and  happy  elocution,  improved  by  diligent 
3 I ftudy. 
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tludy.  His  fermons  make  five  large  folio  volumes,  one  of 
which  contains  190011  the  119th  Pfalm.  The  tafk  of  read- 
ing tliefe  fermons  to  his  aunt,  when  he  was  but  a child,  pro- 
duced a very  unhappy  effect  on  the  mind  of  lord  Boling- 
broke.  In  a letter  to  Swift,  he  writes,  “ my  next  fliall  be 
as  long  as  one  of  doCtor  Manton’s  fermons,  who  taught  my 
youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a high  churchman, 
that  I might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read  him  more.” 

MANTRA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology.  The  Afiatics,  gene- 
rally lpeaking,  have  great  faith  in  charms,  talifmans,  and 
fimilar  items  impofed  by  craft  on  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition.  Among  the  Hindoos  this  feeling  is  very  prevalent. 
They  have  mantras,  and  tantras,  and  yantras  ; and  as  many 
books  in  the  Sanfkrit  language  are  extant  on  thefe  fubjedts, 
their  differences  and  diftindtions  a-e  doubtlefs  well  known  to 
the  Brahmans ; although,  hitherto,  thofe  books  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fufficiently  examined  (and  it  may  be  well 
queftioned,  if  they  are  worth  the  labour),  to  be  undcrffood 
by  any  of  our  oriental  fcholars.  As  far  as  hath  been  made 
known,  a mantra  generally  means  a curfe,  a fort  of  impre- 
catory incantation,  either  ejaculated  or  written,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a paffage  from  one  of  the  Vedas,  containing  the 
name  of  fome  tremendous  deity.  Sometimes  it  appears 
rather  to  affume  the  form  of  wliat  we  underhand  of  the  word 
tahfman  ; affedting  fupernatural  purpofes,  fuch  as  rendering 
a perfon  invifible,  See.  Both  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans 
have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  propitiatory  incantations, 
more  efpecially  the  former,  and  a correfponding  dread  of 
thofe  of  a malevolent  tendency.  It  is,  of  courfe,  the  triumph 
of  prieilcraft  to  keep  alive  tliefe  impreffions,  and  the  facred 
and  other  books  of  the  Hindoos  are  well  calculated  for  that 
effedt.  The  malediction  of  a prieft  -would  ferioufly  affect 
the  comfort  and  quiet  of  a pious  Hindoo.  The  following 
paffage  from  the  Ramayana,  a much  efteemed  epic  poem,  as 
is  noticed  under  that  article,  will  ferve  to  exemplify  this,  as 
well  as  the  accredited  femi-omnipotency  of  the  Brahmans : 
and,  with  thofe  who  have  faith  in  thefe  doctrines,  affords  a 
fufficient  reafon  to  fear  the  effects  of  fuch  curfes.  “ Even 
he  who  cannot  be  flain  by  the  ponderous  arms  of  Indra,  nor 
by  thofe  of  Kali,  nor  by  the  terrible  chakra  of  Vilhnu, 
(hall  be  deffroyed  if  a Brahman  curfe  him,  as  if  he  were  con- 
fumed  by  fire.”  If  the  reader  be  defir, ous  of  farther  inform- 
ation on  the  above  paffage,  he  will  find,  under  the  article 
Indra,  mention  of  his  “ ponderous  arms,”  the  vajra  ; and 
of  the  “ terrible  chakra”  under  Vishnu.  See  alfo  Kali. 
A tantra  is  a fort  of  hieroglyphic  myfterioufly  facred  to  a 
particular  deity.  Of  thefe  tantras  there  are  a great  many, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Paterfoa,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Hindoo  Religion,”  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Afiatic  Refearches.  (See  alfo  the  Hind®o  Pantheon,  under 
Tantra  in  the  Index. ) The  term,  as  well  as  Yantra,  is  ap- 
plied to  invocations  of  a fupplicatory  tendency,  or  to  defen- 
five  incantations  ; likewife  to  a philtre,  or  charm  ; and  to 
other  fooleries  fimilar  to  our  abracadabra  and  magic  fquares. 
Thefe  things  are,  however,  not  found  in  the  Vedas,  nor  even 
in  the  Puranas,  of  the  Hindoos,  but  are  taught  in  great 
detail  by  the  Agama  Saftra,  a compilation  of  much  later 
date ; fabricated,  as  hath  been  reatonably  fuppofed,  by 
perfons,  who  in  thefe,  as  in  other  matters,  eflabliffied  many- 
unjuftifiable  practices  on  the  foundations  of  emblems  and 
allegories,  which  they  mifunderftood. 

MANTSALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Tavaftlaad  ; 37  miles  S.E.  ofTavafthus. 

MANTUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  S.E. 
of  Brixia,  and  S.  of  the  lake  Benacus  on  the  Mincius.  Al- 
though this  town  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  its  origin 
being  traced  to  the  Tufci,  600  years  B.  C.,  it  is  it  ill  more 


didinguiffied  as  the  place  near  which  Virgil  was  born.  The 
town  was  encompaffed  by  a lake,  which  was  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  river. 

Mantua,  in  Geography,  was,  previonfiy  to  the  arrange- 
ments fubfequent  to  the  French  revolution,  a duchy  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Breffan  and  Veronefe,  on  the  E.  * 
by  the  Ferrarefe,  on  the  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Cremonefe.  In  length  it  is  about  50 
miles,  and  in  breadth  35.  It  is  watered  by  the  Po,  which 
runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  alfo  by  the  Oglio,  Mincio, 
Secchia,  Sec.  which  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  Po.  Tim 
territory  abounds  with  corn,  fruits,  and  legumes,  and  it 
affords  fome  wine,  great  quantities  of  flax,  and  many  good 
horfes.  The  fmall  duchy  of  Mantua  was  taken  poffeffion 
of  by  Lewis  of  Gonzaga  in  the  year  1328,  and  was  held  by 
the  houfe  of  Gonzaga  from  this  period  ; till  at  length  the 
lalt  of  the  family  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

In  1703,  the  emperor  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  that 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  which  had  been  poffcffed 
by  the  dukes  of  Mantua  as  a fief.  In  1707,  the  Imperialifts 
over-run  the  whole  duchy,  and  duke  Charles  IV.  died  in  the 
following  year  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  From  this  time 
the  houfe  of  Aullria  continued  in  poffeffion  of  the  duchy, 
annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Milanefe,  till  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville  it  was  ceded  to  the  Cifalpine  republic,  now 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  ; and  it  forms  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  ; which  fee. 

Mantua,  the  capital  of  the  late  duchy  and  of  the  pre- 
fent  department  of  the  Mincio,  fituated  on  a lake  formed 
by  the  inundations  of  the  river  Mincio  ; about  20  miles  in 
circumference,  and  two  broad.  The  two  chief  bridges 
leading  to  this  city  over  the  lake  are  Ponte  di  Molini,  de- 
fended by  two  citadels,  and  Ponte  di  St.  Giorgio,  with 
fortifications  at  both  ends.  The  water  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts  nearly  equal,  which  communicate  with  each  other 
by  fix  bridges.  In  fummer,  when  the  water  ffagnates,  the 
infalubrity  of  the  air  conftrains  the  higher  clafs  of  inha- 
bitants to  leave  the  city.  The  ftreets  are,  i.i  general,  long, 
broad,  and  ftraight,  with  handfome  ffone  houfes,  fine  fquares, 
and  ftately  churches.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  lake  are 
three  fuburbs.  Mantua  comprehends  four  collegiate  churches, 

21  parochial,  14  other  churches  and  alms-houfes,  11  ora- 
tories, 40  convents  ; and  without  the  city  are  three  parifh- 
churches,  two  other  churches,  and  feven  convents.  The  Jews, 
of  whom  there  are  about  4 or  5000,  live  in  a diflinft  quarter.  3 
The  population,  exc'ulive  of  the  garrifon,  was  formerly  efti- 
mated  at  50,000  ; but  it  has  fince  been  reduced,  fo  that  at 
prefent  it  does  not  amount  to  more,  as  fome  fay,  than  16,000, 
or,  according  to  others,  12,000.  The  poiition  and  forti- 
fications render  it  a place  of  great  flrength.  In  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a work  of  Julio  Romano,  are  paintings  of 
the  moil  celebrated  mailers.  The  church  of  Antonio  is 
more  famous  for  relics  than  any  other  in  the  city.  The 
Francifcan  church  has  an  elegant  infide  and  a good  library. 
The  edifice  formerly  occupied  as  the  ducal  palace  is  fpacious 
and  roomy  ; but  the  ducal  gallery  and  mufeum  were  pil- 
laged in  1630  by  the  Imperialifts,  lo  that  it  is  now  empty 
and  in  ruins.  The  palace  church,  however,  has  fome  valu- 
able relics  and  other  rich  furniture,  beiides  two  pictures  of 
ineilimable  value,  viz.  one  of  the  Baptifm  of  Conftantine 
the  Great,  and  the  other  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Antonio. 
The  univerfity  was  founded  in  1625.  The  filk  and  other 
manufactures  are  now  inconfiderable.  This  city,  after  en- 
during a long  fiege,  was  taken  by  the  French  in  February, 

1 797  ; 70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  45°  8'.  E. 
long.  10  44'. 

Mantua  Carpetanorum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  ancient 
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name,  as  fome  fuppole,  of  Madrid  ; but  others  think  that 
it  was  iituated  near  it,  and  that  the  prefent  name  is  Villa- 
manta. 

MANTUANO,  in  Biography.  See  Venusti  Mar- 
cello. 

MANTUANUS,  the  poetical  name  of  Battijla  Spag- 
nuo/o,  was  born  at  Mantua  in  14+8  ; he  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Carmelites,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  in  various 
cities,  and  under  different  inafters.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  Latin  poetry,  but  without  negleCting  his  graver 
ftudies.  He  bore  feveral  important  offices,  undertook 
many  journies,  and  was  finally  made  general  of  his  order 
in  1513.  He  died  in  1516,  and  a marble  ftatue,  crowned 
with  laurel,  was  ereCtcd  to  his  memory.  The  fame  of 
Mantuanus  once  flood  fo  high  that  fome  writers  placed  him 
in  parallel  with  Virgil  : others  carried  the  matter  ilill  far- 
ther, and  thought  the  Pagan  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
comparifon  with  the  Chriftian  poet.  Pie  is  laid  to  have 
written  55,000  verfes.  Erafmus  thought  highly  of  his 
talents,  but  Scaliger  ranked  him  with  mere  verfifiers.  His 
“ Poetical  Works”  were  publiflied  at  Bologna,  in  folio,  in 
150 2 ; and  at  Antwerp  they  were  rc-publilhed  in  1576,  in 
4 vols.  Svo. 

MANUAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat,  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay;  io  miles  S.  of  Goge. 

MANUAL,  Manualis,  lignifies  what  is  employed, 
or  ufed  by  the  hand,  and  whereof  a prefent  profit  may  be 
made. 

Thus,  fuch  a thing  is  faid  to  be  in  the  manual  occu- 
pation of  one,  where  it  is  a&ually  ufed  or  employed  by 

him. 

Manual  is  the  name  of  a fervice-book  ufed  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  containing  the  rites,  directions  to  the  priefts,  and 
prayers  ufed  in  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm  and  other 
iacraments  ; the  form  of  bleffing  holy  water,  and  the  whole 
ferviee  ufed  in  proceffions. 

Manual  Exercife,  in  Military  Language,  is  the  exercife 
of  the  mufket,  independently  of  powder  and  ball.  About 
the  year  1757,  a new  manual  exercife  was  introduced  into 
the  Britifh  army,  very  much  refembling  the  modern  im- 
proved fyftem  of  Frederic,  the  father  of  the  great  king  of 
Pruffia;  who  w'as  the  firft  that  caufed  the  manual  exer- 
cife to  be  contraded,  and  the  motions  performed  clofe  to 
the  body.  This  exercife  has  of  late  been  fimplified  and 
reduced  to  a fmaller  number  of  motions.  The  following 
are  the  feven  movements  of  the  prefent  manual  exercife : 
1.  Order  arms;  three  motions.  2 Fix  bayonets ; one  mo- 
tion. 3.  Shoulder  arms ; one  motion.  4.  Prefent  arms  ; 
three  motions.  5.  Shoulder  arms ; two  motions.  6.  Charge 
bayonets;  two  motions.  7.  Shoulder  arms  ; two  motions. 
See  Battalion. 

About  the  fame  time  the  evolutions,  manoeuvres,  or  field 
movements,  which  were  various  in  different  corps,  and  very 
numerous  in  fome,  were  reduced  to  one  ftandard,  and  con- 
fined in  number  to  18.  The  purpofes  of  thefe  changes 
were  ftated  in  the  “ Regulations”  to  be,  the  reconciliation  of 
celerity  with  order  ; to  prevent  hurry  ; to  infure  precifion 
and  corre&nefs  ; to  inculcate  and  enforce  the  neceffity  of 
military  dependence,  and  of  mutual  fupport  in  a&ion  ; to 
adopt  fuch  motions  only  as  are  neceffary  for  combined  ex- 
ertions in  corps,  rejecting  only  what  is  curious  on  parade  ; 
and  to  make  utility,  not  ftiow,  tlie  principal  objeA  See 
Battalion,  Formation  and  Older  of  /lie  Battalion. 

MANUBALISTA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  crofs-boio  ; 
which  fee. 

MANUBIiE,  among  the  Romans,  the  fpoils  of  the 


enemy,  or  rather  the  money  made  of  the  booty  when  fold 
by  the  quieftor. 

MANUCAPTIO,  in  Law,  a writi  which  lies  for  a 
man,  who  being  taken  on  fufpicion  of  felony,  and  offering 
fufficient  bail  for  his  appearance,  is  refufed  to  be  admitted 
thereto  by  the  fheriff,  or  other  having  power  to  let  to  main- 
prife. 

MANUCMANUC,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a very  beautiful 
fpecies  of  parrot,  which  is  found  very  frequently  wild  in 
the  woods  there.  It  is  of  the  fame  bignefs  with  the  com- 
mon parrot,  and  is  variegated  with  a great  many  different 
colours. 

MANUCODE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pauadisea  Regia. 

MANUCODIATA.  See  Paradisea  Apoda,  Merops 
Flavicans,  and  Muscicapa  Paradlft. 

MANUCODil  OTA.  See  Todus  Paradlfeus. 

MANUDUCTOR,  a name  given  to  an  ancient  officer 
of  the  church  ; who  from  the  middle  of  the  choir,  where 
he  was  placed,  gave  the  fignal  for  the  choirifters  to  fing,  and 
marked  the  meafure,  beat  time,  and  regulated  the  mufic. 
The  Greeks  called  him  mefochoros,  becaufe  feated  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir  ; but,  in  the  Latin  church,  he  was 
called  manuduBor  ; from  manus,  and  duco,  I lead ; becaufe 
he  led  and  guided  the  choir  by  the  motions  and  geilure  of  the 
hand. 

MANUEL,  Comnenus,  in  Biography,  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  was  appointed  fucceffor  to  his  father, 
John  Comnenus,  at  his  death  in  1139,  to  the  prejudice 
of  an  elder  brother.  The  foldiery  approved  of  the  no- 
mination on  account  of  his  military  talents  and  heroifm. 
He  is  faid  to  have  equalled  the  moll  renowned  champions 
of  chivalry  with  regard  to  warlike  prowefs,  but  at  the  fame 
time  no  one  furpaffed  him  in  luxury  and  diffolute  indul- 
gence during  the  intervals  of  peace.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
ceffion  he  marched  into  Afia  with  a powerful  army,  and 
haviug  recovered  feveral  towns  in  Phrygia,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  he  laid  liege  to  their  capital  Iconium. 
He  was  unable  to  reduce  this  important  place  ; and  after 
fecuring  the  frontiers  by  garrifons  he  returned  to  Conftan- 
tinople. During  his  Hay  in  the  capital,  he  married  Ger- 
mana,  or  Irene,  filter-in-law  t(o  the  German  emperor  Conrad, 
but  this  connection  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in 
a criminal  commerce  with  his  own  niece  Theodora.  In  the 
crufade  of  1146,  led  by  Conrad,  Manuel,  jealous  of  the, 
paffage  of  a number  of  ferocious  bands  through  his  terri- 
tories, is  charged  with  having  ufed  meaps  for  their  deltruc- 
tion,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Latin  hiltorians,  that 
he  privately  acquainted  the  Turkilh  fultan  with  the  de- 
figns  of  the  crufaders.  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  having 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ifle  of  Corfu,  which  was  con- 
lidered  as  part  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire,  and  hav- 
ing alfo  plundered  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  other  towns  of 
Greece,  infulted  Conftantinople  itfelf.  Manuel,  therefore, 
affembled  a great  fleet,  with  which  he  recovered  Corfu,  after 
which  he  carried  war  into  the  dominions  of  his  enemy,  and 
reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, by  means  of  his  lieutenant  Michael  Palaeologus.  His 
fuccefs  was  fo  great  and  important,  that  he  even  entertained 
hopes  of  acquiring  Italy  and  the  weftern  empire  : with  this 
view  he  attached  to  his  caufe  feveral  nobles  in  Rome  itfelf, 
and  married  his  niece  to  one  of  the  family  of  Frangipani. 
His  expectations  were,  however,  defeated  through  the  jea- 
loufies  which  fubfifted  between  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a treaty  and  renounce 
his  conquefts,  retaining  only  the  lhadowof  a nominal  fove- 
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reignty.  Manuel  had  been  engaged,  in  perfoti,  againft  the 
Servians,  whom  he  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and  feveral  of 
whofe  towns  he  took  and  deftroyed.  In  a progrefs  after- 
wards through  his  Afiatic  dominions,  he  was  fumptuoufly 
entertained  by  the  princes  of  the  Weft  ; but  an  infult  which 
he  received  from  the  Turks  on  his  return,  induced  him  to 
tranfport  a powerful  army  into  Afia,  with  which  he  ftruck 
fuch  terror  into  the  fultan,  that  he  fued  for  peace,  which 
was  immediately  concluded.  When  Manuel  had  overcome 
his  foreign  and  political  enemies,  he  engaged  in  religious 
contefts,  and  dirturbed  the  church  by  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce heterodox  opinions.  Finding  his  life  drawing  to  a con- 
clufion  he  put  on  the  monaftic  habit,  determining  to  retire 
from  the  world.  He  died  in  1177,  after  a very  bufy  reign 
of  thirty-eight  years.  He  left  a ion,  Alexius,  who  fucceeded 
him.  Univer.  Hift.  Gibbon. 

Manuel  PaljEOLOGUS,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  born 
in  1349,  was  fecond  fon  of  John  Palasologus.  His  father 
was  not  only  reduced  to  a fervile  dependence  on  the  Turkiih 
fultan,  but  meanly  fubmitted,  at  his  orders,  to  deprive  his 
eldeft  fon  Andronicus  of  his  fight  ; he,  therefore,  affociated 
Manuel  to  his  fceptre,  which  now  ruled  over  little  more 
than  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  diftriCt.  On  the  death 
of  John  in  1391,  Manuel  was  ferving  by  compulfion  in  the 
army  of  Bajazet,  but  upon  receiving  intelligence  he  efcaped, 
and  arriving  at  Conftantinople,  mounted  the  throne.  Ba- 
jazet immediately  inverted  the  city,  and  compelled  the  new 
Sovereign  to  purchafe  a peace  on  very  ignominious  condi- 
tions, and  after  carrying  on  the  conteft  a fhort  time,  he 
refigned  the  royal  power  to  his  nephew,  and  embarked  for 
Venice.  From  Venice  he  made  a progrefs  through  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  the  Weft,  to  engage  the  fovereigns  to  con- 
tribute their  aid  for  the  defence  of  the  bulwark  of  Chriften- 
dom  againft  the  Mahometan  arms.  He  vifited  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  and  was  every  where  received  with 
a refpeCt  and  commiferation  due  to  his  great  misfortunes, 
but  he  was  unable  to  roufe  the  princes  to  any  effectual 
efforts.  After  an  abfence  of  two  whole  years  he  returned, 
in  1402,  to  the  Morea,  where  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane,  and  of  the  temporary 
relief  of  Conftantinople.  He  was  now  reftored  to  his 
throne,  and  his  competitor  baniftied  to  Lefbos.  He  foon 
after  recovered  feveral  of  his  provinces,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death  in  1425,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix.  Univer. 
Hift.  Gibbon. 

Manuel,  Don  Juan,  grandfon  of  king  St.  Fernando 
of  Caftile,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Spanifti  hiftory  during 
the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alonzo  XI.  with  whom 
he  was  fometimes  at  open  war  ; but  having  at  length  effected 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Coftanza  with  the  infante 
D.  Pedro,  then  heir  of  Portugal,  peace  was  eftabliflied  be- 
tween them.  He  was  prefent  at  the  great  battle  of  Salado, 
in  October  1340,  after  which,  the  victory  being  fo  com- 
plete and  tremendous,  Spain  was  never  more  endangered  by 
the  African  Moors.  He  died  in  1347.  Don  Juan  Manuel 
holds  a ftill  higher  rank  in  the  literary  than  in  the  political 
hiftory  of  his  country  : his  writings  are  among  the  earlieft 
fpecimens  of  CaftiSian  profe  ; they  are  twelve  in  number,  of 
which  the  titles  are  given  in  the  General  Biography,  but 
only  one  of  them,  viz.  “ El  Conde  Lucanor,”  has  yet 
been  publifhed.  This  was  firft  printed  by  Argote  de  Mo- 
lina, in  1 575",  and  it  was  re-printed  in  1642.  It  is  a dia- 
lo  gue  between  the  Conde  Lucanor  and  his  friend  Patronio, 
in  which  the  latter  offers  his  friend  fome  good  advice,  and 
ill  uftrates  all  his  precepts  by  examples.  Gen.  Biog. 

MANUFACTORY,  from  manufaflus,  q.  d.  made  with 
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hands , a place  where  feveral  artifts  and  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  kind  of  work,  or  make  a commodity  of 
the  fame  kind. 

MANUFACTURE  is  popularly  ufed  to  fignify  the 
work  itfelf ; and  by  extenfion,  the  like  work  carried  on  inde- 
pendently in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  cotton  manufacture,  woollen  manu- 
facture,^/^ manufacture,  velvet  manufacture,  tapejlry  manu- 
facture, mujlin  manufacture,  &c.  manufacture  of  hats,  ftock- 
ings,  &c. 

By  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  if  any  perfon  exports  any  tools  or 
utenfils  ufed  in  the  filk,  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen  manufac- 
tures, he  forfeits  the  fame,  and  200/. ; and  the  captain  of  the 
fhip,  having  knowledge  thereof,  ico /.  And  if  any  captain 
of  a king’s- (hip,  or  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  knowingly  fuf- 
fers  fuch  exportation,  he  forfeits  tool,  and  his  employment, 
and  is  for  ever  made  incapable  of  bearing  any  public  office. 
And  every  perfon  collecting  fuch  tools  for  exportation, 
fhall  on  conviction  forfeit  them,  and  200/.  (See  alfo 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  71.)  By  21  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  the  above 
penalties  on  the  captain  of  the  fhip  and  officer  of  the  cuf- 
toms are  augmented  to  200/. ; and  a perfon  having  in  his 
cuftody,  or  procuring  to  be  made  any  fuch  tool,  fhall  forfeit 
the  fame,  and  200/.,  and  be  imprifoned  for  twelve  months. 
Profecution  on  this  claufe  to  be  within  twelve  months  after 
the  offence  committed.  By  22  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  any  perfon 
exporting  any  fuch  tools,  fhall  forfeit  the  fame,  and  300/. ; 
and  any  officer  of  a fhip,  conniving  at  it,  fhall  forfeit  500/., 
and  if  it  be  a king’s  fhip,  forfeit  alfo  his  office,  and  be  in- 
capacitated. 

Much  was  done  under  the  aufpices  of  the  magnanimous 
prince  Edward  III.,  for  eftablifhing  our  domellic  manu- 
factures, by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Englifh  wool, 
and  the  importation  or  wear  of  foreign  cloths  or  furs,  and 
by  encouraging  cloth-workers  from  other  countries  to  fettle 
here. 

Manufacture,  Cotton,  one  of  the  leading  and  mod  im- 
portant branches  of  our  national  induftry  and  commerce. 

The  hiftory  of  its  aftonifhing  progrefs  in  the  laft  century,  the 
fucceffive  improvements  in  the  machinery,  which  have  been 
made  by  various  inventors,  and  the  extent  of  the  trade,  with 
other  curious  important  faCts,  are  detailed  under  the  article 
Cotton  : it  is  needlefs,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  and  we  fhall  proceed  at  once  to  deferibe  this 
extenfive  manufacture,  as  conducted  on  the  rnoft.  improved 
fyftem  in  fome  of  our  largeft  cotton-mills.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  have  viewed  a cotton-mill  with  wonder,  but 
not  with  intelligence,  nor  with  leifure  to  trace  the  fteps  by 
which  the  wool  from  the  bag  ultimately  affumes  the  form 
of  a very  fine  thread.  Bewildered  by  iuch  a complication 
of  machinery  all  in  motion,  very  few,  we  imagine,  are  able 
to  recoiled,  with  diftinCtnefs  and  intelligence,  the  effential 
part  of  the  proceffes  by  which  the  form  of  the  cotton  is  fo 
wonderfully  changed.  Such  readers  will  not  think  a page 
or  two  mifemployed,  in  giving  a brief  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent operations  the  cotton  paffes  through,  from  the  raw 
cotton  or  cotton  wool,  as  imported,  to  the  finifhed  thread ; 
and  we  fhall  afterwards  enlarge  upon  each  fubjeCt,  and 
deferibe  the  machinery  by  which  thefe  operations  are  ef- 
fected in  the  moft  expeditious  and  perfeCt  manner.  For  the 
explanation  of  thefe,  we  have  appropriated  13  of  our  plates, 
which  are  entitled  Cotton  Manufacture. 

Cottonf  it  is  well  known,  is  the  produce  of  a fhrub  in 
the  warmer  climates  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  even 
in  the  more  temperate  countries  which  border  on  the  Le- 
vant. It  comes  to  us  packed  in  bags,  without  any  further 
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preparation  than  being  pretty  carefully  picked  out  of  the 
pod  in  which  it  grows ; but  (till  much  dirt,  hulk,  and  other 
impurities  remain  in  it.  The  cotton  wool  is  imported  either 
in  bags  or  in  bales : the  bags  weigh  from  cwt.  to  5 cwt., 
and  the  bales  ufually  weigh  3 J or  3 ± cwt.  On  arriving  at  the 
cotton-mill  tliefe  are  unpacked,  and  the  contents  examined 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  turned  over  and  beaten  with  a flick, 
and  the  grofs  impurities  picked  out  with  the  fingers.  This 
is  called  farting,  and  the  objedl  of  the  beating  is  to  foften 
and  open  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  Jo  as  to  expofe  every  part. 
The  forting  is  performed  immediately  when  the  bags  of  cotton 
are  opened,  but  it  has  ftill  to  undergo  a fecond  examination, 
called  picking ; the  principal  object  of  the  firft  examina- 
tion, or  forting,  being  intended  to  afeertain  the  quality  of 
the  cotton,  and  to  find  what  kind  of  goods  it  is  belt  adapted 
for  manufacturing,  and  in  this  examination  the  coarfeft  im- 
purities and  yellow  damaged  parts  are  picked  out. 

After  forting  the  cotton,  it  is  carried  to  the  batting  ma- 
chine, and  the  coarfer  forts  of  cotton  to  the  opening  machine , 
which  is  known  to  the  workmen  by  the  name  of  devil.  I11 
the  batting  machine,  the  cotton  is  fpread  upon  a platform 
of  ropes  ftrained  very  tight,  and  a number  of  rods  flrike 
very  fmartly  upon  it,  by  which  they  open  the  fibres  and 
looi'en  the  knots  of  cotton  preparative  to  the  fucceeding 
operations : at  the  fame  time  the  violence  of  the  batting 
loofens  and  fliakes  out  all  dirt,  dull,  and  cotton  feeds,  of 
which  the  cotton  in  its  raw  ftate  contains  a great  number,  and 
which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  the  more 
delicate  machines.  The  cotton,  when  firft  packed  up  in  the 
bags,  is  compreffed  very  clofely,  for  the  convenience  of 
ftowage,  and  this  condenfes  it  into  a hard  matted  mafs ; but 
the  batting  machine,  ftriking  it  violently  with  fmall  fticks, 
caufes  the  fibres,  by  their  natural  elafticity,  and  the  motion 
occafioned  among  them,  to  gradually  loofen  and  difengage 
themfelves,  and  the  cotton,  by  repeated  ftrokes,  recovers  all 
its  original  volume. 

The  opening  machine  has  the  fame  objeCls,  and  produces 
the  fame  effects,  though  in  a very  different  manner,  as  it 
confifts  of  a rapidly  revolving  cylinder,  on  which  a great 
number  of  iron  teeth,  or  fpikes  are  fixed,  which  tear  and  open 
the  cotton  againft  other  iimilar  teeth,  which  are  fixed  in  a 
ilationary  half  cylinder  or  hood,  enclofing  the  other.  The 
batting  machine  is  ufed  for  the  finer  kind  of  cotton  ; and  the 
opening  machine,  which  ails  in  a more  rapid  though  lefs 
effeilive  manner,  is  employed  upon  the  coarfer  forts.  After 
batting  or  opening,  the  cotton  is  again  picked,  to  remove 
thofe  finer  particles  of  dirt  which  were  before  enveloped  in 
the  cotton,  but  are  expofed  by  the  operation  of  the  machine. 
It  is  performed  by  women,  who  remove  all  extraneous  matter, 
and  every  particle  of  yellow  or  damaged  cotton.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  article  to  be  produced,  depends  in  a great  degree 
on  the  care  with  which  the  picking  is  performed,  and  this  is 
almoft  the  only  procefs,  in  the  cotton  fpinning,  which  cannot 
be  performed  by  machinery,  becaufe  it  neceffarily  requires 
a diferetionary  power. 

The  cotton  wool  being  picked  clean,  is  next  mixed,  that  is, 
the  contents  of  different  bags  are  mixed  together  with  a view 
of  obtaining  a fimilarity  in  the  quality  of  the  cotton  which 
is  to  be  fpun.  In  this  operation  the  greateft  art  of  cotton- 
fpinning  confifts,  and  it  is  that  department  in  which  expe- 
rience alone  guides  the  manufafturer.  By  a judicious  mix- 
ture of  different  forts  of  cotton,  fome  fpinners  will  pro- 
duce a very  fine  and  capital  yarn,  fromfuch  cotton  as  would, 
if  fpun  alone,  or  improperly  mixed,  only  produce  coarfe  and 
low  priced  goods.  The  mixture  is  effected  by  making  a pile 
or  heap,  confifting  of  fucceflive  layers,  of  the  different  kinds 


of  cotton  which  are  to  be  mixed ; then  by  raking  away  a 
fmall  quantity  at  a time  from  the  edges  of  the  heap,  ftrik- 
ing the  rake  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  the  cotton  will  be  very  equally  mixed.  Some- 
times the  cotton  wool  is  dyed,  and  different  colours  are  mixed 
together.  It  is  now  fpread  out,  very  evenly  and  regularly, 
upon  a long  cloth,  which  is  rolled  up  and  carried  to  the 
Carding  machine. — This  confifts  of  a number  of  cylinders, 
covered  with  wire  teeth  or  cards,  and  revolving  with  confi- 
derable  velocity  in  oppofite  directions,  nearly  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  covered  by  a dome  alfo  lined  with  cards. 
The  cotton,  being  introduced  among  thefe,  is  continually 
combed,  or  carded,  by  the  teeth,  until  almoft  every  indivi- 
dual fibre  is  feparated  and  drawn  ftraight,  and  every  little 
knotty  and  entangled  part  difengaged.  By  pafiing gradually 
through  the  machine  from  one  cylinder  to  another,  the  cotton 
isdifperfed  lightly  and  evenly  among  the  teeth  over  the  whole 
furfaceof  the  lalt,  or  finiibing  cylinder,  fromw'hichit  is  de- 
tached by  the  mechanifm  in  a continued  fleece.  This  is 
drawn  off,  and  lapped  upon  a cylinder  turned  (lowly  round 
by  the  machine,  until  the  fleece  has  made  a great  number  of 
turns  upon  the  cylinder  : it  is  then  broken  off,  by  dividing  it 
at  one  part,  fo  that  it  forms  a fleece  called  a lap,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  confiftina- 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thickneffes,  by  which  admirable  contri- 
vance very  great  regularity  is  obtained  in  the  thicknefs  of 
the  lap,  becaufe  if  any  one  part  of  the  fleece  produced  by 
the  machine  is  thinner  or  thicker  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  con- 
fequenoe  of  any  irregularity  in  the  fpreading  of  the  cotton- 
wool upon  the  cloth,  previous  to  carding,  fuch  irregularity 
will  have  no  fenfible  effedl  upon  the  ultimate  thicknefs  of  the 
lap,  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  thirty  or  forty  ftrata,  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  inequalities  of  thefe  feveral 
ftrata  will  fall  beneath  each  other,  but  every  chance  that 
they  will  be  equally  difperfed  through  the  whole,  and  thus 
correct  each  other.  The  lap,  when  taken  off,  is  laid  flat  on 
a cloth,  which,  with  it,  is  rolled  up  and  conveyed  to  a fe- 
cond carding. machine,  called  the  JimJhing  card,  while  the  firft 
is  called  the  breaker.  In  this  fecond  card  it  undergoes  a firr,  « 
lar  procefs  to  the  firft,  but  inftead  of  the  fleece  being  re- 
ceived on  a cylinder,  it  is  contrafted  by  pafiing  through  a 
funnel, jin  which  the  fleece,  being  hemmed  in  on  both  fides,  is 
gradually  contracted  to  a thick  roll,  which  may  be  continued 
to  any  length  as  long  as  the  machine  is  fupplied  with  cotton. 
This  roll  or  band  of  cotton  is  drawn  off  between  two  rollers, 
which  comprefs  it  into  a pretty  firm,  flat  ribband,  about  two 
inches  broad.  The  rollers  deliver  it  into  a tin  can,  placed 
to  receive  it,  and  in  this  it  is  removed  to  the 

Drawing  Frame. — This  machine  confifts  of  feveral  pairs  of 
rollers,  between  which  the  cotton  is  paffed,  and  every  fuccef- 
five  pair  it  is  drawn  through  moves,  by  means  of  the  wheel- 
work,  with  a greater  velocity  than  thofe  preceding  it,  fo  as 
to  ftretch  out  the  band  or  (liver  of  cotton,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  would  be  drawn  out,  if  one  part  of  the  fliver  were 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  and  another 
part,  at  an  inch  or  two  diflant,  being  held  in  the  other  hand. 
Then  by  drawing  the  two  hands  afunder  to  the  extent  of  four 
inches,  it  is  evident  two  inches  in  length  of  the  cotton  fliver 
would  be  extended  or  drawn  out  to  four  inches.  In  like 
manner,  the  firft  pair  of  rollers  through  which  the  fliver 
paffes,  are  preffed  together  with  a fufficient  weight  to 
hold  the  cotton  firmly  between  them.  The  fecond  pair  of 
rollers  are  fituated  at  one  or  two  inches  diftant,  and  are  made 
by  the  wheel-work  to  revoive  more  fwiftly  than  the  firft. 
The  difference  of  velocity,  however,  is  but  fmall,  though  the 
confluence  is,  that  the  fliver  will  be  lengthened  in  the  fame 
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proportion  ; for  the  fecond  rollers  take  up  the  cotton  much 
fatter  than  the  firft  pair  will  deliver  it  out : it  mull,  therefore, 
be  either  forcibly  pulled  through  between  the  firft  rollers, 
or  it  mull  be  ftretched  a little,  by  the  fibres  flipping  among 
each  other,  or  it  mull  break.  When  the  exteniion  is  fmall, 
the  only  effedl  of  it  is  merely  to  begin  to  draw  the  fibres 
(which  are  at  prefent  lying  in  every  pofiible  direftion)  into  a 
ftraight  and  parallel  pofition,  which  is  molt  favourable  for  the 
fubfequent  extenfions.  The  drawing  frame  contains  a third, 
and  fome  of  them  a fourth  pair  of  rollers,  by  which  the 
fliver  undergoes  a fecond  or  third  draught ; but  the  combined 
effeft  of  all  thefe  drawings  is  generally  to  extend  the  fliver 
to  four  times  the  length  it  was  when  firlt  put  to  the  ma- 
chine. But  as  this  would  reduce  the  fliver  to  one-fourth  of 
the  fize,  which  is  not  intended  in  this  ftage  of  the  procefs,  four 
ends  or  flivers  are  introduced  between  the  rollers  together, 
and  being  drawn  into  one,  which  is  four  times  the  length,  it 
will  of  courfe  be  of  the  fame  fize  as  any  one  of  the  four 
which  is  put  in.  This  drawing  procefs  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  and  the  alteration  it  makes  in  the  cotton  is  to 
equalize  the  fize  of  the  fliver,  on  the  fame  principle  as  be- 
fore defcribed  of  the  breaking  card,  viz.  by  repeatedly 
combining  four  together,  and  drawing  them  into  one  : it 
alfo  difpofes  the  fibres  longitudinally  and  in  the  moll  perfedl 
ftate  of  parallelifm.  The  operation  of  carding  effedls  this 
in  a certain  degree ; yet  the  fibres,  though  parallel,  are  not 
ftraight,  but  many  of  them  doubled,  as  may  eafily  be  fup- 
pofed,  from  the  teeth  of  the  cards  catching  the  fibres  fome- 
times  in  the  middle,  which  become  hooked  or  fattened  upon 
them. 

Though  the  general  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  a fliver 
from  the  finilhing  card  is  longitudinal,  yet  they  are  doubled, 
bent,  and  interlaced  in  fuch  a way,  as  to  render  the  operation 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of  abfolutely  neceflary. 

When  the  cardings  have  been  paffed  four  or  five  times 
through  the  drawing  frame,  every  fibre  is  ftretched  out  at 
full  length,  and  difpofed  in  the  molt  even  and  regular  direft ion, 
fo  that  each  fibre  will,  when  twifted  into  a thread,  take  its 
proper  bearing,  in  confequence  of  every  one  being  ftraightened 
and  having  the  fame  tenfion. 

The  fliver  in  this  ftate  prefents  a mod  beautiful  appearance, 
being  fo  extremely  regular  in  its  fize,  and  all  the  fibres  drawn 
fo  ftraight,  that  it  bears  a fine  gloffy  or  filky  appear- 
ance. It  is  upon  this  fliver  or  ribband  of  cotton  wool  that 
the  operation  of  fpinning  begins.  The  general  effedl  of  the 
fpinning  procefs  is,  to  draw  out  this  mafiive  fliver,  and  to 
twill  it  as  it  is  drawn  out  : but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
the  fingers,  pulling  out  as  many  fibres  of  the  cotton  at  once 
as  are  neceflary  for  compoling  a thread  of  the  intended  fine- 
nefs,  and  continuing  this  manipulation  regularly  acrofs  the 
whole  end  of  the  ribband,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  nibbling 
the  whole  of  it  away.  The  fingers  muft  be  directed  for  this 
purpofe  by  an  attentive  eye  ; but  in  performing  this  by 
machinery,  the  whole  ribband  muft  be  drawn  out  together 
and  twifted  as  it  is  drawn.  This  requires  great  art  and 
very  delicate  management : it  cannot  be  done  at  once,  that 
is,  the  cotton  roll  cannot  be  firft  ftretched,  or  drawn  out  to 
the  length  that  is  ultimately  produced,  from  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  of  the  fliver,  and  then  twifted.  There  is  not  cohefion 
enough  for  this  purpofe,  it  would  only  break  off  a bit  of  the 
fliver,  and  could  make  no  further  ufe  of  it ; for  the  fibres  of 
cotton  are  very  little  implicated  among  each  other  in  the 
fliver,  becaufe  the  operation  of  carding  and  drawing  has 
laid  them  all  parallel  in  the  fliver  ; and  though  compreffed 
/a  little,  by  its  contra&ion  in  the  card  from  a fleece  of 
twenty  inches  to  a ribband  of  two,  and  afterwards  com- 


preffed between  the  rollers  of  the  drawing  frame,  yet  they 
cohere  fo  flightly,  that  a few  fibres  may  be  drawn  out,  with- 
out bringing  many  others  along  with  them.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  the  whole  thicknefs  and  breadth  of  two  or  three  inches 
are  ftretched  to  a very  minute  quantity,  and  then  a very  flight 
degree  of  twift  is  given  it,  viz.  about  two  or  three  turns  in 
the  inch,  fo  that  it  fhall  now  compofe  an  extremely  foft  and 
fpungy  cylinder,  which  cannot  be  called  a thread  or  cord, 
becaufe  it  has  fcarcely  any  firmnefs,  and  is  merely  rounder 
or  flenderer  than  before,  being  ftretched  to  about  four  times 
the  former  length.  This  is  called  roving,  and  the  operation 
is  performed  in  the 

Roving  Frame. — This  machine  is  conftrufled  in  a great 
variety  of  forms,  but  all  of  them  have  the  fame  obje&  in 
view,  viz.  to  draw  out  the  fliver,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  from  a 
large  band  to  a coarfe  and  loofe  thread  : but  as  this  exten- 
fion  would  render  it  fo  extremely  tender,  that  it  would 
fcarcely  hang  together  in  paffing  through  the  fucceeding 
machines,  the  roving  frame,  immediately  after  having  drawn 
and  extended  it  to  the  intended  fize  by  rollers,  operating  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  rollers  of  the  drawing  frame,  gives 
it  a very  flight  twift,  as  before  mentioned,  and  this  loofe 
thread,  which  is  called  the  roving,  is  the  firft  rudiment  of  a 
thread.  Although  it  is  extremely  tender,  and  will  not  carry 
a weight  of  two  ounces,  it  is  much  more  cohefive  than  be- 
fore, becaufe  the  twift  given  to  it  makes  all  the  longitudinal 
fibres  bind  each  other  together,  and  comprefs  thofe  which 
lie  athwart ; therefore  it  will  require  twice  the  force  to  pull 
out  a fibre  from  among  the  reft,  but  ftill  not  near  enough 
to  break  it.  In  drawing  a fingle  fibre  others  are  drawn  out 
along  with  it,  and  if  we  take  hold  of  the  whole  affemblage  in 
two  places,  about  an  inch  or  two  afunder,  we  fhall  find&that 
we  may  draw  it  to  near  twice  its  length,  without  any  rifle  of 
its  feparating  in  any  intermediate  part,  or  becoming  much 
fmaller  in  one  part  than  another.  It  feems  to  yield  equally 
over  all  parts. 

Our  readers  will  now  perceive,  that  thefe  proceffes  will 
enfure  all  that  is  wanted,  and  prepare  a roving  that  is  uni- 
form, foft,  and  ftill  very  extenfible : in  fhort,  fit  for  under- 
going the  laft  treatment  of  fpinning,  by  which  it  is  made  a 
fine  and  firm  yarn. 

It  is  evident  that  the  roving  produced  by  thefe  operations 
mull  be  exceedingly  uniform.  The  uniformity  really  pro 
duced  exceeds  all  expe&ation  ; for  even  although  there  be 
fome  fmall  inequalities  in  the  carded  fleece,  yet  if  thefe  are  not 
matted  clots  which  the  card  could  not  equalize,  but  only 
confift  of  a little  more  thicknefs  of  cotton  in  fome  places 
than  in  others,  this  inequality  will  firft  be  diminifhed  by  the 
lapping  of  the  fleece  in  the  breaking  card  ; and  when  fuch 
a part  of  the  fliver  comes  to  the  firft  roller  of  the  drawing 
frame,  it  will  be  rather  more  ftretched  by  the  fecond  than  a 
thin  part  would  be.  That  this  may  be  done  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, the  weights  of  the  firft  rollers  are  made  very  fmall, 
lo  that  the  middle  part  of  the  fliver  can  be  drawn  through, 
while  the  outer  parts  remain  fall  held. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  roving  as  prepared  by  the  roving 
frame.  All  the  preceding  proceffes  are  to  be  confidered  as 
the  preparations : and  the  operation  of  fpinning  i6  not  yet 
begun.  Thefe  preparations  are  the  moll  tedious,  and  re- 
quire more  attendance  and  hand-labour  than  any  fubfequent 
part  of  the  procefs.  For  the  flivers  from  which  the  rovings 
are  made  are  fo  light  and  bulky,  that  a few  yards  only  can 
be  piled  up  in  the  cans  fet  to  receive  them  from  the  carding 
and  drawing  : a perfon  muft  therefore  attend  and  watch  each 
roller  of  the  drawing  and  roving  frames,  to  join  frelh  flivers 
as  they  are  expended.  It  is  alfo  the  moll  important  depart- 
ment 
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»nent  in  the  manufa&ure  ; for  a9  every  inch  will  meet  with 
precifely  the  fame  drawing  and  fame  twitting  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  parts  of  the  procefs,  therefore  every  inequality  and 
fault  of  the  fliver,  indeed  of  the  fleece  as  it  quits  the  finifh- 
ing  card,  will  continue  through  the  whole  manufadlure,  in  a 
greater  or  lefler  degree,  being  only  diminifhed,  not  corrected, 
by  the  draw'i-ig,  doubling,  &c.  The  fpinningof  cotton-yarn 
now  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches.  The  fir  it  performed  by 
what  were  called  jennies,  when  worked  by  the  hand,  but 
fince  they  are  moved  by  the  power  of  a mil',  they  are  called 
mules ; the  manner  of  adtion  refembles  the  ancient  fpinning 
with  dillaff  and  fpindle.  The  fecond  method,  called  fpinning 
of  tiinjl,  or  water  fpinning , becaufe  it  was  the  firft:  fpinning 
performed  by  a water-wheel,  is  in  imitation  of  the  fpinning 
with  the  fly-wheel,  or  jack  and  flyer.  The  two  methods 
differ  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  old  wool  or  cotton-wheel 
differs  from  the  fpinning  with  the  flax-wheel.  Mr.  Ark- 
wright’s chief  invention,  the  fubilitution  of  the  machinery 
for  the  immediate  work  of  the  human  linger,  was  at  firlt 
only  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  twift,  or  water-fpinning. 
We  fliall,  therefore,  firlt  diredl  our  attention  to  this. 

The  water-fpinning  procefs  is  little  more  than  a repetition 
of  that  gone  through  in  making  the  firll  fiivers  or  rovings, 
which  are  formed  on  bobbins,  either  by  the  roving  frame, 
or  are  afterwards  bound  on  bobbins  by  the  hand.  Thefe 
bobbins  are  fet  on  the  back  part  of  the 

Spinning-frame , in  which  the  roving  is  drawn,  and  ex- 
tended to  any  required  degree  of  finenefs  ; and  the  proper 
twift  being  given  to  it,  forms  it  to  the  required  thread. 
The  fpinning-frame  is  provided  with  fyftems  of  rollers,  in  the 
manner  of  the  drawing-frame,  through  which  the  roving 
pafles,  and  is  drawn  out  according  to  the  fize  of  the  thread 
which  is  required  to  be  fpun,  which  varies  from  four  to  fe- 
venteen  times ; and  it  is  then  twilled  more  or  lefs,  as  the  thread 
is  required  to  be  hard  or  foft : therefore,  the  fpinning  pro- 
cefs fcarcely  differs  from  the  roving,  except  in  the  twift  that  is 
given  it,  after  tffr  lalt  ftretching,  in  its  length.  This  is  much 
greater  than  the  roving,  being  intended  to  give  the  yarn  liard- 
nefs  and  firmnefs,  fo  that  it  will  afterwards  break  rather  than 
ftretch  any  more.  The  perfection  of  the  ultimate  thread  or 
yarn  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  cn  the  extreme  foftnefs 
of  the  roving;  for  it  is  this  only  which  makes  it  fufceptible 
of  an  equable  ftretching,  all  the  fibres  yielding  and  fe- 
parating  alike  : and  this  property  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  quantity  of  twift  given  by  the  roving-frame.  For 
thefe  points  no  very  dillincl  rule  can  be  given : it  varies  in 
different  mills,  and  with  different  fpecies  of  cotton  wool,  as 
may  be  eafily  imagined.  The  immediate  mechanifm,  or 
manipulation,  mull  be  Ikilfully  accommodated  to  the  nature 
of  that  fridlion  which  the  fibres  of  cotton  exert  on  each 
other,  enabling  one  of  them  to  pull  others  along  with  it. 
This  is  greatly  aided  by  the  contorted  curled  form  of  a 
cotton  fibre,  and  a confiderable  degree  of  elallicity  which  it 
pofl'elfes.  In  this  refpedl  it  greatly  refembles  woollen  fibres, 
and  differs  exceedingly  from  thofe  of  flax  ; and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  that  it  is  fo  extremely  difficult  to  fpin  flax  in  this 
way  : its  fibres  become  lank,  and  take  any  lhape  by  the 
flighted  comprefiion,  efpccially  when  damp  in  the  flighted 
degree.  But  befide  this,  the  lurface  of  a cotton  fibre  has  a 
harlhnefs  or  roughnels,  which  greatly  augments  their  mu- 
tual fridlion.  This  probably  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo  unfit 
for  tents,  and  other  drefiings  for  wounds,  and  is  refufed  by 
the  furgeons  even  in  the  meaneft  hofpitals.  But  its  harfhnefs 
and  elallicity  fit  it  admirably  for  the  manufadlure  of  yarn. 
Even  the  fhortnefsof  the  fibre  is  favourable ; and  the  manu- 
facture would  be  very  difficult,  if  the  fibre  were  thrice  as 
long  as  it  generally  is.  If  it  be  juft  fo  long  that,  in  the 


finilhed  thread,  a fibre  will  rather  break  than  come  out 
from  among  the  reft,  it  is  plain  that  no  additional  length 
can  make  the  yarn  any  ftronger,  with  the  fame  degree  of 
comprefiion  by  twining.  A long  fibre  will  indeed  give  the 
fame  firmnefs  of  adherence,  with  a fmaller  compr^Son  by 
twining.  This  would  be  an  advantage  in  any  other  yarn  ; 
but  in  cotton,  the  comprefiion  is  a'ready  as  flight  as  can  be 
allowed  : were  it  lefs,  it  would  become  woolly  and  rough 
by  the  fmalleft  ufage ; and  it  is  already  too  much  difpofed 
to  teazle  out.  Now,  luppofe  the  fibres  much  longer,  fome 
of  them  may  chance  to  be  ilretched  along  the  fliver  through 
their  whole  length.  If  the  fliver  is  pulled  in  oppofite  di- 
rections, by  pinching  it  at  each  end  of  fuch  long  fibre,  it  is 
plain  that  it  will  not  llretch  till  this  fibre  be  broken  up,  or 
drawn  out  ; and  that  while  it  is  in  its  extended  ftate,  it  is 
adling  on  the  other  fibres  in  a very  unequable  manner,  ac- 
cording to  their  pofitions,  and  renders  the  whole  apt  to 
leparate  and  draw  more  irregularly.  This  is  one  great  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  fpinning  of  flax  by  fimilar  machinery. 

Mulefpinning. — A great  proportion  of  the  cotton  is  fpun 
in  the  mule  inllead  of  the  water-frame.  The  preparation 
it  undergoes  for  either  method  is  the  fame  ; at  leaft  the  pro- 
ceffes  are  fimilar,  except  that  the  quantities  of  draft,  and 
fome  other  particulars,  may  be  varied  in  the  preparation  of 
the  cotton  which  is  to  be  thus  fpun  in  this  machine,  which 
is  called  a mule,  either  becaufe  it  is  a kind  of  machine  which 
might  eafily  be  turned  by  a mule,  or  more  probably  becaufe 
it  is  a fort  of  mongrel,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
drawing  and  fpinning,  or  uniting  the  adlion  of  both  the 
roller  and  fpindle.  It  confifts  of  three  fets  of  fluted  brafs 
rollers,  the  flutes  of  which  turn  into  each  other.  The  firft 
fet  goes  falter  than  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  fafter  than 
the  third  ; between  which,  when  the  fliver  of  carded  cotton 
enters,  it  is  a little  lengthened  out  between  the  firft  and 
fecond,  and  farther  ftill  between  the  fecond  and  third;  after 
palling  which,  it  is  (lightly  twilled  by  the  rapid  circular 
motion  of  the  fpindle.  This  has  the  fame  effedl  as  the  fpin 
ning-frame ; but  the  quantity  of  draft  between  the  rollers, 
or  extenlion  of  the  lliver,  is  not,  like  the  water-frame,  to  the 
full  extent  which  the  thread  is  intended  to  be.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ftretching  is  performed  in  this  manner : the 
fpindles  of  the  mule,  which  give  the  twift  to  the  thread,  are 
fitted  in  a frame,  fo  that  they  can  be  moved  backward  and 
forward,  in  a ftraight  line,  to  and  from  the  rollers  ; a certain 
length  of  the  roving  being  therefore  given  out  by  the  rollers, 
the  Ipindles  are  removed  backward  to  take  it  up  as  fall  as  it 
comes,  and  in  this  motion  they  twift  it  (lightly  : at  the  fame 
time,  but  after  a certain  quantity  of  the  roving,  a yard  for 
inftance,  has  been  given  out  by  the  rollers,  their  motion 
ceafes ; but  the  fpindle  continues  to  recede  from  them, 
another  half  yard  for  inftance,  continuing  to  twift  the  thread 
all  the  while.  By  thefe  means,  it  is  evident  that  the  thread 
will  be  Ilretched  from  a yard  to  a yard  and  half  in  length  : 
by  this  contrivance,  the  cotton  will  bear  a greater  degree 
of  extenfion  than  any  other,  becaufe  it  is  conllantly  twilled 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  extended  in  length. 

The  invention  of  mules  forms  quite  an  epoch  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  cotton  trade.  A vail  improvement  was  made, 
about  35  years  ago,  by  the  introdudtion  of  the  fpinning 
jennies,  by  which  from  twenty  to  forty  fpindles  were  turned 
at  a time.  The  fpindles  were  the  fame  as  the  mule,  and  had 
the  fame  motion  ; but  this  machine  was  not  provided  with 
rollers  to  draw  out  the  cotton,  previous  to  twilling,  merely 
depending  upon  the  ftretching,  to  give  it  the  proper  extenlion 
requifite  to  form  the  roving  into  a thread.  But  the  combina- 
tion of  the  jenny  with  fir  Richard  Arkwright’s  invention  of 
drawing,  by  rollers,  forms  a method  fuperior  to  both,  at 
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lead  for  fine  goods.  The  method  of  ftretching  gives  the 
means,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  of  very  great  exten- 
fion ; but  if  this  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  draw  out  the  coarfe 
loofe  roving  to  a fine  thread,  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
its  drawing  irregularly,  that  is,  more  in  one  place  than 
another.  In  the  original  method  by  the  jenny,  the  rovings 
were  prepared  by  the  hand-wheel : they  were  loofe,  coarfe, 
untwifted  threads,  partaking  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of 
cardings,  though  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  fpun  twift. 
They  were  obliged  to  be  prepared  by  the  hand-wheel,  be- 
caufe  the  cardings,  which  were  prepared  by  hand-cards, 
were  in  detached  pieces  of  a certain  length,  and  regularly 
tapering  towards  each  end  : the  joining  of  thefe  together,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  an  equal  and  regular  roving, 
required  a care  and  attention  which  could  not  be  effe&ed  by 
machinery. 

The  combination  of  fir  R.  Arkwright’s  fyftem  of  pre- 
paration with  the  jenny  produced  the  mule,  which,  without 
the  defefts  of  its  original,  fpins  in  the  molt  expeditious  and 
perfect  manner.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  preparing 
the  threads  over  that  of  the  jenny  is,  that  the  fibres  of  the  cot- 
ton are  all  laid  longitudinally,  and  nearly  in  as  fmall  number  as 
is  wanted,  before  they  are  begun  to  be  much  twilled ; by 
which  means,  threads  of  any  required  finenefs  are  made 
much  ftronger  than  they  were  from  rovings,  made  upon  the 
fpindle  of  the  hand-wheel  fpun  in  the  jenny,  which  twilled 
them  too  much  in  the  firft  inllance ; and  in  the  fublequent 
extenfion  or  ftretching,  by  the  removal  of  the  fpindle,  for 
rendering  them  finer,  many  of  the  fibres  were  neceffarily 
broken.  On  one  of  thefe  mules  240  threads  are  often  fpun 
at  once  ; and  two  of  them  may  be  managed  by  one  woman, 
with  a child  to  tie  the  threads  which  may  occafionally 
break. 

It  is  needlefs,  as  the  jenny  has  become  an  obfolete  ma- 
chine in  the  cotton  manufacture,  to  enter  into  any  further 
details,  particularly  as  the  mechanifm  fo  nearly  rcfembles 
the  jenny  Hill  ufed  in  the  Woollen  manufacture.  See  that 
article. 

The  reader  moderately  acquainted  with  mechanics,  can- 
not but  perceive  that  by  each  of  the  operations  now  defcrib- 
ed,  the  cotton-wool  is  prepared,  and  drawn  into  a fine 
ftrong  thread,  by  repeatedly  drawing  the  fliver  till  its  fibres 
become  ftraight,  then  reducing  it  in  the  roving  frame  to  a 
coarfe  thread,  and  by  a flight  twift  giving  it  fufficient 
ftrength  to  bear  fuch  an  extenfion  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
fize  intended,  and  then  it  is  immediately  twilled  into  a hard 
thread.  Ail  thefe  precedes  are  only  a fubftitute  for  a fingle 
pull  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  fpinner,  which  (he 
accommodates  precifely  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
lock  cf  wool  which  fhe  touches  at  the  moment : lhe  can 
follow  this  through  all  its  irregularities,  and,  perhaps,  no 
two  fucceeding  plucks  are  alike.  But  when  we  cannot  give 
this  momentary  attention  to  every  minute  portion,  we  mull 
be  careful  to  introduce  the  roving  in  a Hate  of  perfeCt  uni- 
formity, and  then  every  inch  being  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  final  refult  will  be  equable,  and  the  yarn  will  be 
uniform. 

The  thread  being  now  finilhed,  either  by  the  water-frame 
or  mule,  it  is  carried  to  the  v 

Reel,  by  which  it  is  taken  off  the  bobbins  of  the  fpin- 
ning  frame,  or  the  cops  of  the  mule,  and  formed  into  hanks. 
The  hank  is  a meafure  in  cotton  trade,  compofed  of  feven 
leys,  each  of  1 20  yards  in  length.  The  reel  or  frame  round 
which  the  thread  is  wound  is  one  yard  and  a half  in  circum- 
ference, and  at  every  80  turns  (or  bouts ) which  it  makes, 
the  80  turns  of  the  thread  are  tied  together  to  keep  them 
feparate,  and  this  meafures  out  1 20  yards,  which  is  called  a 


ley : but  the  thread  is  not  cut  at  the  ley,  it  is  continued 
to  be  wound  on  the  reel,  till  feven  fuch  leys,  or  840  yards, 
are  reeled : it  is  then  cut  and  called  a hank,  which  is  tied 
up. 

The  different  fizes  of  cotton  yarn,  or  thread,  are  deno- 
minated according  to  the  number  of  thefe  hanks  which  will 
weigh  a pound.  The  hank  of  840  yards  in  length  is  the  mea- 
fure ufed  in  all  Englilh  cotton-mills,  and  thus  affords  a very 
accurate  and  convenient  ftandard  for  the  fize  of  the  cotton. 
The  number  is  afeertained  by  weighing  each  individual  hank 
in  a little  weighing  inftrument,  which  Ihews  by  an  index  what 
number  of  fuch  hanks  will  weigh  a pouiid.  Each  hank  being 
twilled  up  is  fufpended  on  the  hook  of  this  inftrument,  and 
the  number  being  afeertained,  the  hank  is  put  on  a proper 
Ihelf  till  they  are  all  forted.  Then  by  a table  on  purpofe 
it  is  feen  how  many  hanks  of  any  number  will  weigh  iolbs. 
and  this  number  being  counted  out  from  any  one  Ihelf,  is 
packed  up  in  the  bundling  prefs , and  tied  in  papers,  marked, 
and  fent  away  for  market.  Sometimes,  the  cotton  intended 
for  weaving  is  warped  in  the  warping-mill  before  it  is  fent 
away  from  the  mill : this  laves  the  weaver  an  immenfe  deal 
of  trouble. 

Some  of  the  twift  is  wound  on  quills  for  the  Ihuttle  ; and 
others,  again,  are  formed  into  hanks,  fome  of  which  are 
tightly  bound  round  at  certain  intervals  previous  to  their 
being  dyed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  parts  fo  tied  from  taking 
the  colour.  This  is  done  that  the  threads  may  be  difpofed  to 
warp  in  the  weaving  loom,  fo  as  to  produce  the  clouds 
which  are  feen  in  various  fpecies  of  the  cotton  goods,  efpe- 
cially  ginghams. 

Some  of  the  cotton  thread  is  dyed  in  the  hank,  and  other 
cotton  which  is  intended  for  fewing,  knitting,  See.  or  to 
weave  fine  goods,  is  bleached  ; and  becaufe  in  this  procefs, 
or  in  dyeing,  fome  Ihrinking  takes  place,  it  is  wound  from 
the  hanks  upon  bobbins  again  by  the  winding  machine , and 
from  thefe  bobbins  it  is  again  reeled  into  hanks,  in  which 
it  is  packed  up  and  fent  to  market : other  cotton  thread 
for  fewing,  mending,  and  domellic  ufe,  is  wound  into  balls 
of  a figure  refembling  a cade,  and  the  many  interfe&ions  of 
the  thread  are  fo  managed  as  to  produce  a very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

The  denominations  of  the  quality  of  the  different  kinds 
of  cotton  threads  are  chiefly  divided  into  yarn  and  twijl, 
and  this  is  called  mule  twift,  or  water  twift,  as  it  is  fpun 
either  in  the  mule  or  water-frame.  That  thread  which  is 
denominated  water-twifl,  is  ufed  for  weaving  calicoes,  & c.  It 
is  fpun  hard,  that  is,  with  a great  deal  of  twift,  fo  that  it 
forms  a ftrong  hard  thread.  It  is  manufactured  of  all  numbers, 
from  10  to  60  hanks^r  pound. 

The  mule-twift  is  ufed  for  weaving  mnflins  and  the  fined 
cotton  goods.  The  effential  differences  between  this  and  the 
water-twill  are,  that  the  mule  produces  much  finer  articles 
than  are  attempted  on  the  water-frame,  at  the  lame  time  it 
makes  a fofter  thread.  As  it  requires  much  lefs  power  to 
work  it  than  the  water-frame,  the  manufacturer  fpins 
every  thing  in  the  mule  which  will  admit  of  it  ; but  it  will 
only  produce  the  foft  kinds  of  thread.  The  mule  will  fpin 
all  numbers,  from  the  lowell  to  i£o  or  170  hanks  per  lb. 
The  trade  of  Manchefter  is  chiefly  mule  fpinning,  whilft 
the  water-twill  is  mollly  fpun  in  the  country  by  water-mills, 
becaufe  the  great  power  it  requires  is  too  expenlive  for 
fteam-engines,  at  leaft  the  water-mills  have  the  advantage, 
being  ufually  in  fituations  where  they  have  their  power  at 
a lefs  expence  than  ihofe  turned  by  fteam-engines. 

Stocking  yarn  is  fpun  fofter  than  twift,  and  two  threads  are 
afterwards  doubled  together  in  the  doubling  machine,  and 
then  (lightly  twilled  round  each  other  in  the  twilling  ma- 
chine. 
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chine.  Sometimes  one  of  the  threads  is  dyed  black,  or  blue, 
before  the  twilling,  and  then  it  produces  a fpeckled  thread, 
which  is  called  one-thread  white.  This  yarn  is  chief! y ufed  in 
the  ftocking-frame^;  it  is  fpun  in  all  numbers,  from  io  hanks 
in  the  pound  up  to  60.  The  threads  of  flocking  yarn  are 
but  flightly  twilled,  fo  that  its  compofition  of  two  threads 
is  always  dillindlly  vifible. 

Sewing  cotton  is  made  cither  from  twill  or  cotton  yarn 
doubled,  and  twilled  very  hard  together  by  paffing  it  a 
fecond  time  through  the  fpinnin^  frame,  fo  as  to  form  a 
flrong  thread,  which  may  be  compared  to  a fmall  rope, 
as  the ' two  threads  make  one  very  compafl  and  defined 
thread. 

Mending  cotton  is  the  fame  as  fewing,  but  of  lefs  twill : 
indeed  the  dillindlion  is  trifling. 

Knitting  cotton  is  twilled  with  two  or  three  threads,  but  not 
fo  hard  twilled  as  fewing  cotton,  though  it  is  harder  than 
mending.  This  cotton  i3  frequently  bleached  after  it  is 
twilled. 

Candlewick  cotton  is  a very  loofe  coarfe  thread,  made  from 
the  cheapell  and  moll  inferior  kind  of  cotton  : being  only 
intended  for  the  wick  of  candles,  no  great  care  is  ufed  in 
the  manufadl uring.  A great  deal  of  candlewick  is  made 
from  tow  which  is  bleached,  and  makes  an  article  fomething 
like  the  cotton  in  appearance,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  it 
in  quality.  This  is  known  by  the  cant  term  of  lump , and 
many  large  mills  arc  employed  in  fpinning  it.  The  cotton 
candlewick  is  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey , which  is  made 
from  Smyrna  or  other  cheap  inferior  kinds  of  cotton.  It  is 
fpun  generally  about  10^  to  1 1 hanks  per  lb.,  and  fent  off 
to  market  wound  up  in  large  halls.  Oxford  candlewick  is 
made  from  inferior  cotton,  ab*>ut  feven  hanks  to  the  pound. 
Wiltlhire  candlewick  is  made  from  walle  cotton,  about 
No.  7.  Thefe  articles  are  fpun  without  the  care  requiiite 
for  yarn  or  twill : they  are  ufually  fpun  by  mules,  and  in 
fome  mil's  for  coarfe  goods  they  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  form  them  into  rovings  at  all,  but  fpin  the  candlewick 
at  once  from  the  flivers,  as  prepared  by  the  drawing-frame. 

To  purfue  the  progrefs  of  the  cotton  after  being  fpun 
into  twill,  we  mud  remove  from  the  cotton-mill  to  the  cot- 
tage of  the  weaver.  Here,  the  warp  being  fixed  in  the 
loom,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  weaver,  warped,  it  is  divided 
to  give  paflage  to  the  weft  in  the  Ihuttle,  either  by  two, 
three,  or  more  treadles  : or  if  the  pattern  or  courfe  of 
changes  in  the  order  of  raifing  and  deprefitng  the  threads  of 
the  warp  be  various,  fo  that  the  weaver  could  not  manage 
the  requiiite  number  of  treadles,  it  is  done  by  a great 
number  of  firings  which  pafs  over  pullies  above  the  loom, 
and  are  drawn  one  after  another  by  a little  boy,  above  whofe 
head  they  are  difpofed  in  two  rows  by  the  tides  and  between 
two  looms.  Thefe  looms  are,  therefore,  called  draw-boys. 
Thefe  boys  will  Ihortly  be  fet  afide  for  machinery,  which  is 
rapidly  introducing  a fubftitute.  For  the  formation  of 
fprigs,  Sc c.  of  various  colours,  there  are  often  as  many  Ihut- 
tles  as  colours,  or  a number  of  little  fwivel  looms,  fuch  as 
they  ufe  for  the  weaving  of  tapes,  introduced  occafionally, 
as  many  as  there  arc  fprigs  in  the  breadth  of  a piece.  Quilt- 
ings appear  to  be  two  diltindl  cloths,  tied  as  it  were  together 
by  ditches,  which  go  through  both  cloths,  and  in  fome  cafes, 
as  in  bed-quilts,  there  is  a Ihuttle  which  throws  in  a quan- 
tity of  coarfely  fpun  cotton,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  wadding. 

The  counterpanes  are  woven  with  two  fhuttles,  one  con- 
taining a much  coarfer  weft  than  the  other  ; the  coarfcr  of 
the  threads  is  picked  up  at  intervals  with  an  iron  pin,  rather 
hooked  at  the  point,  fo  as  to  form  knobs  difpoled  in  a fort 
of  pattern. 

When  the  goods  arc  come  from  the  loom,  moft  forts  of 
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them,  previoufly  to  being  bleached,  are  fired  or  drefTed,  by 
being  drawn,  and  that  not  very  quickly,  over  red-hot  cylin- 
ders of  iron,  by  which  the  fuperfiuous  nap  is  burnt  off.  ' To 
fee  fuch  an  operation  performed  upon  fo  combufiible  a fub- 
fiance,  naturally  fills  a ftranger  with  the  utmoft  concern  and 
afionifliment.  They  are  then  wafhed  in  a wheel  with  foap  and 
water,  and  having  been  well  fcoured  with  an  alkaline  lix- 
ivium, are  dipped  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  diluted  to 
its  proper  ftrength.  Thefe  preparations  are  repeated  al- 
ternately, till  the  goods  have  attained  the  requisite  white- 
nefs  ; and  between  each  dipping  they  are  laid  out  upon  the 
ground,  and  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  fun  and  air.  When 
completely  bleached,  they  are  either  fmoothed  upon  long 
tables  with  fmoothing  irons,  or  calendered  ; that  is,  ftretchcd 
and  prefTed  between  a courfe  of  rollers,  by  which  they  ac- 
quire a fine  glofs.  Calicoes  are  printed  exactly  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  kerfeymeres  in  Yorkfhire,  but  the  works  arc 
ufually  upon  a much  larger  feale.  See  Printing. 

Thickfets,  corduroys,  velveteens,  &c.  are  cut  upon  long 
tables,  with  a knife  of  a conftruttion  fomewhat  like  the 
fling  of  a wafp,  terminating  in  a very  fharp  point,  defended 
on  each  fide  by’ a fort  of  fheath.  This  point  is  introduced 
under  the  upper  courfe  of  threads  which  are  intended  to  be 
cut,  and  with  great  eafe  carried  forward  the  whole  length  of 
the  table. 

The  rapid  increafe  of  the  cotton  trade  appears  to  have 
been  owing,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  more  liberal  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  every  part  of  it,  than  into  any 
other  of  our  ftaple  manufactures.  The  utility  and  policy 
of  employing  machines  to  fhorten  labour,  have  been  a fub- 
ject  which  has  exercifed  the  pens  of  many  ingenious  writers, 
while  their  introduction  into  almoft  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture has  been  attended  in  the  outfet  with  much  riot  and 
diferder.  They  are  undoubtedly  wonderful  productions  of 
human  genius,  the  progreffive  exertions  of  which  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  be  flopped  ; they  enable  a manufacturer  to 
produce  a better  article  than  can  be  made  by  the  hand,  in 
confequence  of  the  uniformity  and  certainty  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  at  a much  lower  price,  in  confequence  of  the 
vaft  quantities  of  goods  they  are  capable  of  performing. 
They  thus  fupport  the  credit  of  our  manufactures  abroad, 
and  enable  us  under  the  vaft  load  of  taxes,  and  confequent 
increafe  in  the  price  of  every  necefiary  of  life,  to  meet  our 
foreign  competitors  with  advantage  at  market.  They  can 
even  allow  the  goods  to  furnifh  in  their  pafiage  a confiderable 
revenue  to  government.  And  although  they  do,  undoubt- 
edly, on  their  firft  introduction,  throw  fome  perfons  out  of 
employ,  by  changing  the  nature  and  courfe  of  bufinefs, 
they  almoft  immediately  make  up  for  the  inconvenience  by 
aflonifliingly  multiplying  the  abfolute  quantity  of  employ- 
ment. If  they  have  taken  away  work  from  carders  and 
fpinners,  they  have  returned  it  them  back  tenfold,  as 
winders,  warpers,  weavers,  dreflers,  dyers,  bleachers,  print- 
ers, See. 

It  is  this  machinery  which  we  have  now  to  explain.  An 
extenfive  cotton  mill  contains  moft  interelling  fpecimcns  of 
human  ingenuity  and  refource,  and  Ihews  in  a ftriking  man- 
ner what  may  be  done,  when  the  talents  of  a great  number 
of  individuals  arc  directed  to  one  common  object,  and  where 
the  moll  trifling  part  is  of  fuch  importance  (from  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  it  which  is  necefiary)  as  to  become  wor- 
thy the  coniidcration  of  the  manufacturer  to  devife  ma- 
chinery for  accomplilhing  it  in  a better  or  cheaper  manner. 
There  is,  in  the  cotton  trade,  fuch  a fpirit  of  improvement, 
that  they  have,  as  a hody,  lefs  prejudice  in  favour  of  old 
eftahlifhed  culloms  than  perhaps  any  other  clafs  of  men  : 
this  is  doubtlcis  a reafon  of  the  great  perfection  of  their  art, 
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as  they  have  made  trials  of  new  ideas,  without  thofe  years 
of  refledtion  which  men  in  other  trades  require  before  they 
will  venture  to  embark  in  any  new  improvement,  though 
ever  fo  promifing  and  favourable  in  appearance. 

Our  readers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedl,  will 
now  by  this  Iketch  have  obtained  fuch  a general  idea  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  as  will  enable  them  to  comprehend  the 
technical  terms  which  are  neceflary  to  be  ufed  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  explanation  of  the  machinery,  and  thofe  references 
which  mult  fometimes  be  made  from  one  procefs  to  another. 
A large  cotton  mill  is  generally  a building  of  five  or  fix 
ftories  high  : the  two  lowed  are  ufually  for  the  fpinning 
frames,  if  they  are  for  water  twid,  becaufe  of  the  great 
weight  and  vibration  caufed  by  thefe  machines.  The  third 
and  fourth  floors  contain  the  carding,  drawing,  and  roving 
machines.  The  fifth  dory  is  appropriated  to  the  reeling, 
doubling,  twiding,  and  other  operations  performed  on  the 
finifhed  thread.  The  flxth,  which  is  ufually  in  the  roof,  is 
for  the  batting  machine,  or  opening  machine,  and  for  the 
cotton  pickers,  who  for  a large  mill  are  very  numerous. 
This  lad  is  not  always  fo  occupied,  many  manufacturers 
thinking  it  better  to  have  out-buildings  for  thefe  parts  of 
the  procefs,  and  only  to  have  fuch  parts  in  the  mill  as  re- 
quire the  aid  of  the  large  water-wheel,  or  deam-engine, 
which  turns  the  whole  mill.  If  the  mule  is  ufed  for  fpin- 
ning indead  of  the  water  frame,  then  the  cards  are  ufually 
put  below,  becaufe  they  are  then  the  heavied  and  mod 
powerful  machinery. 

The  fird  machine  we  fhall  deferibe  is  the  Batting  machine. 
.Plate  II.  Cotton  Manufacture,  Jig.  I,  is  an  elevation  fide- 
wavs,  and  fig.  z.  an  elevation  endways,  the  frame  being  in 
both  deferibed  by  dotted  lines,  that  it  may  not  obfeure  the 
mechanifm  : fgs.  3,  4,  and  5,  are  detached  parts  of  the 
machine.  The  moving  power  is  communicated  by  the  mill 
to  an  horizontal  axis,  on  which  the  fly-wheel,  C,  is  fixed, 
to  regulate  the  motion.  On  this  axis  four  cranks  are 
formed,  as  fhewn  at  i,  i,  i,  i,  making  equal  or  right  angles 
with  each  other  ; and  connecting  rods,  i,  h,  being  extended 
from  thefe  cranks  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers  g,  g, 
which  are  moveable  on  the  centres  f,  caufe  them  to  vibrate 
alternately  when  the  cranks  are  turned.  There  are  four  of 
thefe  levers  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  machine,  all  the  four 
on  each  fide  having  one  common  centre  at  f.  Each  crank  on 
the  main  fpindle  has  two  connecting  rods  upon  it,  to  actu- 
ate two  different  levers  ; but  which  being  fituated  on  oppo- 
fite  fides  of  the  machine,  of  courfe  receive  their  motion  al- 
ternately : at  the  upper  ends,  e,  e,  of  the  levers,  which,  as 
the  figure  fhews,  are  much  longer  than  the  lower  ends,  that 
is,  the  centre  of  motion,  f,  is  placed  confiderably  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  levers.  At  the  upper  ends,  e,  e,  of  the 
levers  joints  are  formed,  by  which  they  are  conneCled  with 
rods,  x : thefe  perform  the  batting,  by  finking  in  the  man- 
ner we  fhall  deferibe  upon  the  platform  A,  where  the  cot- 
ton is  fpread.  This  platform  is  formed  of  a long  cord, 
which  is  repeatedly  palled  over  two  rollers,  one  of  which  is 
fhewn  at  m,  and  the  other  is  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  ma- 
chine : the  cord  paffing  round  from  one  of  thefe  to  the 
other  twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  having  all  the  turns 
made  parallel  to  each  other,  at  about  an  inch  afunder,  it 
forms  an  horizontal  platform  for  the  fupport  of  the  cot- 
ton ; but  to  fill  up  the  interftices  between  thefe  ropes 
another  flationary  fet  is  placed.  Thefe  are  drained  between 
two  fixed  beams  of  the  frame,  as  fhewn  in  fg.  4,  which  is  a 
plan  (and  a feftion  is  fituated  immediately  beneath  it.)  The 
roller  m.  Jig.  1,  'is  kept  in  continual  rotation  by  a train  of 
toothed  wheels,  marked  i k k k 1,  which  communicate  the 
motion  by  a pinion  on  the  main  axis  from  one  to  another, 


and  laftly  to  the  roller  by  means  of  a oontrate  wheel  /,  ia 
which  a pinion  a&s.  By  thefe  means  the  endlefs  rope,  which 
extends  from  one  roller  to  the  other,  and  forms  one-half 
of  the  platform  for  the  cotton,  is  in  conftant  motion,  and 
the  cotton  which  is  laid  upon  it  at  one  end  traverfes  flowly 
to  the  other,  receiving  in  its  paflage  the  blows  of  the  rods 
x,  which  ftrike  upon  it  alternately.  Their  adlion  is  produced 
in  this  manner  ; the  levers,  g,  g,  are  forked  at  the  upper 
ends,  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  3,  fo  as  to  afford  a fufficient  length 
of  bearing  for  a fhort  axis  3,  4,  on  which  the  rod  x moves. 
The  fmali  dotted  circle  3,  in  this  figure,  reprefents  the 
place  where  the  rod  unites  with  the  axis,  or  rather  where 
a fmali  iron  tube  proceeds  from  the  axis  ; and  in  the  end  of 
this  the  wooden  rod,  x,  is  inferted,  and  held  faff  by  means 
of  a ferew  clamp,  or  hoop,  furrounding  the  end  of  the  tube, 
and  comprefiing  it  upon  the  rod,  one  fide  of  the  tube  being 
fplit  down  to  admit  of  this  comprefiion.  Upon  the  fame 
axis  as  the  rod  x are  fixed  two  fmali  pullies  1,  2,  to  each  of 
which  a llrap  is  attached,  and,  after  making  a turn  round  their 
refpedlive  pullies,  thefe  are  condudled  away  to  a fixed  part 
of  the  framing,  in  the  manner  fhewn  in  Jig.  1.  Thefe  ffraps 
are  of  fuch  a length,  as  to  hang  loofe  during  a greater  part 
of  the  time  ; but  when,  by  the  motion  of  the  top  of  the 
levers  g,  g,  fg.  1,  they  come  to  their  tenfion,  they  operate 
upon  the  pullies  1 or  2 , Jig.  5,  and  turn  them  half  round 
with  their  axis,  at  the  fame  time  turning  over  the  rods 
ar,  x.  This  motion  is  more  clearly  explained  by  fg.  3,  which 
will,  at  the  firfl  view,  be  leen  to  be  only  a detached  fedlion 
of  the  parts  already  deferibed  in  fg.  1.  A reprefents 
one  of  the  vertical  levers  (g,  fg.  i.J,  and  F its  centre  of 
motion,  upon  which  it  traverles  from  the  pofition  A,  to 
that  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines  B,  by  the  adlion  of 
the  crank  rod  joined  to  the  low’er  end  of  it,  as  before  de- 
feribed ; therefore  the  two  pofitions,  A,  B,  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  extremes  of  its  movement.  E reprefents  the 
pullies  which  are  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  bitting  rod  h,  the 
two  appearing  as  one  in  this  view.  One  of  the  ffraps  of 
thefe  pullies  is  fattened  by  one  end  at  n to  a fixed  part  of 
the  frame,  and  the  other  end  is  made  fall  to  the  pulley  at  0. 
The  other  llrap  has  one  of  its  ends  faftened  to  the  pulley  at 
i,  while  the  oppofite  end  is  attached  at  i to  a lever  i tn, 
whofe  centre,  G,  isllationary.  The  lower  end,  m,  of  the  lever 
has  a ltrap  attached  to  it,  which  proceeds  to  the  lever  A, 
and  is  made  faff  thereto  at  1.  The  operation  of  this  con- 
ftrudlion  may  be  thus  explained  : in  the  pofition  B,  the 
{trap,  if,  (anfwering  to  ik  in  the  other  pofition)  hangs 
flack,  as  in  the  figure,  while  the  other  llrap,  rn,  has  come 
to  its  tenfion,  and  has  turned  over  the  batting  rod  to  the 
pofirion  g.  Now,  fuppofe  by  the  adtion  of  the  crank  rod 
the  lever  is  moved  towards  the  pofition  A,  it  proceeds  for 
fome  diftance  with  the  rod  g,  remaining  horizontal,  and 
merely  drawing  along  endways ; but  when  it  is  advanced 
rather  more  than  half  way,  the  ffraps,  / m and  i i,  come  to 
their  tenfion : the  former  pulls  the  lower  end,  m,  of  the  lever, 
mi,  after  it,  and,  of  courfe,  the  upper  end,  i,  at  the  fame  time 
moving  in  an  oppofite  diredlion,  draws  the  llrap,  i i,  with  it, 
turning  the  pulley  E,  and  the  batting  rod  attached  to  it,  over 
into  the  pofition  b,  and  ftriking  on  the  cotton  fpread  on  the 
platform.  This  motion  is  performed  almolt  inllantaneoully, 
becaufe,  the  llrap  i k being  drawn  in  one  diredlion,  whilft 
the  centre  of  the  pulley  it  is  fallened  to  moves  in  an  op- 
pofite diredlion,  thefe  motions  caufe  the  pulley  E,  and  the 
batting  rod  which  is  attached  to  it,  to  turn  over  with  a 
double  velocity,  to  what  it  would  have  had  if  fimply  ac- 
tuated by  the  motion  of  the  lever  A ; fo  that  this  rapid 
motion  caufes  the  batting  rod  to  ftrike  with  an  exceedingly 
fmart  ftroke  upon  the  cotton  laid  upon  the  platform.  In 
1 2 returning 
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returning  back  again  to  the  pofition  B,  which  the  crank 
caufes  it  to  do  very  fhortly  after  having  made  the  ftroke, 
it  proceeds,  as  before  mentioned,  to  beyond  the  half  way, 
with  the  ftraps  hanging  flack  and  having  no  aftion  ; but 
when  it  has  paffed  rather  more  than  half  way,  the  ftrap,  n f, 
becomes  tight,  and  turns  the  pulley  over,  bringing  the 
batting  rod  to  the  pofition  g , ready  to  make  another  ftroke ; 
but  in  turning  it  over  to  this  pofition,  the  rod  does  not 
move  with  fuch  velocity  as  to  ftrike  a blow  upon  the  culhion 
d,  fig.  i, which  is  placed  to  receive  it,  becaufe  the  ftrap, /n, 
is  fixed  to  a ftationary  point  »,  inftead  of  having  a motion 
in  the  oppofite  direftion  to  the  lever,  as  the  other  ftrap  / 1, 
which  caufed  the  ftroke  upon  the  cotton.  In  fig.  i.  the  frame 
is  marked  B,  and  o,  o,  reprefent  the  levers  i,  C,  m,fig.  3.  The 
lever  g,  fig.  x,  which  is  nearly  in  a vertical  pofition,  appears 
to  have  two  of  the  rods  * proceeding  from  it  in  oppofite 
directions.  This  appearance  is  occafioned  by  there  being  two’ 
levers  in  that  pofition  exactly  behind  each  other,  though  they 
are  moving  in  oppofite  directions,  therefore  one  of  the  rods, 
x,  remains  upon  the  cotton  at  A : the  other,  which  belongs 
to  the  lever  concealed  behind,  is  reprefented  as  juft  riling 
from  the  cufhion  d.  Fig.  2.  is  an  edge  view  of  the  machine, 
where  A reprefents  the  ftrap  which  communicates  motion 
to  the  machine  by  means  of  two  pullies,  called  the  live  and 
dead  pulley,  from  the  circumftance  of  one  pulley  being  fitted 
loofe,  fo  as  to  flip  round  freely  upon  the  axis,  whillt  the 
other  pulley  is  fixed  fall  upon  the  axis : therefore,  when 
the  endlefs  ftrap  is  fhifted  upon  the  loofe  or  dead  pulley, 
it  flips  round  without  communicating  any  motion  to  the 
machine  ; but  when  it  is  fhifted  on  the  other  pulley,  the 
machine  immediately  commences  its  motion.  E reprefents 
the  fly-wheel  on  the  oppofite  end  of  the  axis,  and  B,B,  B,B, 
are  the  four  cranks  which  a&uate  the  levers  C,  C,  C,  C : 
f is  one  of  the  rollers  on  which  the  endlefs  cord  or  plat- 
form, D,  is  wound,  and  it  extends  from  this  to  a fimilar 
roller  on  which  a wheel,  g,  is  fixed  ; then  returning  again  to 
the  roller,/,  and  after  having  made  in  this  manner  more  than 
twenty  turns  round  the  two  rollers,  the  ends  are  drained 
tight  and  fpliced  to  gethcr,  fo  that  it  appears  like  fig.  4, 
forming  a platforu  . on  which  the  cotton  lies,  and  is  re- 
gularly carried  from  / to  g by  the  motion  given  to  the 
roller  / through  the  cog-wheel  e,  and  the  other  train  of 
wheel-work  which  communicates  with  the  main  axis,  as  be- 
fore defcribed.  At  the  fides  of  the  platform  two  boards  are 
fixed  which  form  a trough,  and  prevent  the  cotton  get- 
ting off  fideways.  The  batting  rods  ftrike  down  through 
openings  or  notches  d,  d,  d,  d,  cut  in  tbefe  boards.  1 he 
dotted  lines  reprefent  other  notches  to  admit  the  batting 
rods  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  machine,  which,  as  this 
figure  fhews,  are  not  precifely  oppofite,  but  the  rods  on  one 
fide  ftrike  in  the  interval  between  thofe  of  the  others. 
The  cotton,  after  palling  along  with  the  moving  cords 
through  the  machine,  is  thrown  off,  and  falls  upon  a table 
i,  fig.  2,  which  is  covered  with  an  endlefs  canvas  cloth,  and  is 
drained  over  two  rollers  h , k,  which  are  kept  in  conftant 
motion  by  an  endlefs  band  pafling  round  the  wheels  b and^. 
By  this  motion  of  the  cloth  the  cotton  is  conveyed  away 
as  fad  as  the  batting  machine  finifhes  it,  and  is  taken  off 
this  table  by  women,  who  difcharge  it  into  bafkets,  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  picking  room. 

The  opening  Machine,  or  Devil. — This  machine  comes 
next  to  be  defcribed,  being  ufed  for  fimilar  purpofes  as  the 
batting-machine,  though  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  fame  feries,  being  ufed  for  the  coarfer  fort  of  cotton 
in  the  fame  ltage  as  the  batting  engine  is  ufed  for  the  finer 
forts.  Plate  III.  contains  drawings  of  one  of  thefe  ma- 
chines, in  which  fig.  1.  is  a plan,  and  fig.  2.  a feftion.  In 


either  of  thefe  A A reprefents  a cylinder,  put  in  rapid 
motion  by  an  endlefs  band  pafling  round  the  pulley  R. 
This  cylinder  has  a great  number  of  teeth  fixed  into  its 
periphery,  and  the  hood  or  arch,  E E E E,  contains  a 
let  of  fimilar  teeth  or  fpikes  fixed  withinfide  it.  This 
cafing  confifts  ef  a number  of  parallel  bars  or  lags,  one  of 
which  is  fhewn  in  perfpeftive  in  fig.  5 : thefe  are  fupported 
by  an  iron  femicircle  B B,  fig.  3,  alfo  erefted  on  each  fide 
of  the  frame.  Each  of  thefe  circles  has  a number  of  pins, 
P P,  proje&ing  from  it,  and  every  lag  has  a notch,  or  cleft, 
cut  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  hung  on  thefe  pins, 
forming  a very  fimple  manner  of  fixing  the  lags  ; but  they 
can  be  eafily  removed  when  required,  to  clear  the  ma- 
chine from  the  flue  and  impurities  which  it  gets  out  of 
the  cotton.  In  front  of  the  cylinder  a pair  of  feeling 
rollers,  d,  d,  are  fixed,  through  which  the  cotton  paffes  to 
the  machine:  thefe  rollers  are  fluted  and  placed  immediately 
above  each  other,  as  fhewn  in  fig.  2 ; then  a heavy  weight 
E,  being  fufpended  from  the  pivots  of  the  upper  roller, 
caufes  them  to  prefs  together  with  a fufficient  force  to 
draw  cotton  in  between  tnem,  and  the  flutes  or  indentations 
of  the  two  rollers  mutually  locking  into  each  other,  they 
take  the  cotton  more  certainly.  The  lower  roller  is  turned 
round  by  means  of  a bevilled  wheel  l,  fig.  1,  fixed  on  its 
fpindle,  which  receives  its  motion  from  a fimilar  bevilled 
wheel  i,  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  a fpindle  I,  fixed 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  receiving 
its  motion  therefrom  by  a wheel  h,  which  is  turned  by  an 
endlefs  fcrew  g,  cut  upon  the  extremity  of  the  fpindle  of 
the  great  cylinder. 

The  cotton  is  fpread  upon  an  endlefs  revolving  cloth, 
which  is  drained  between  two  rollers,  a,  b,  and  is  in 
conftant  motion,  in  the  diredtion  of  the  arrow  in  fig.  2. 
This  motion  is  communicated  to  the  roller,  a , by  means 
of  equal  cog-wheels  d,  d,  which  are  connected  by  an  interme- 
diate toothed  wheel,  as  fhewn  in  fig.  2 ; MS  is  a grating, 
or  frame  of  brafs  wire  ( (hewn  feparate  in  fig.  4. ) which  is 
extended  beneath  the  cylinder,  and  againft  this  the  cotton 
is  urged  by  the  adlion  of  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  dirt,  duft,  and  flue,  efcape  through  it.  It  fhould  be 
obferved,  that  the  frame  for  the  machine  is  clefely  boarded 
up  on  all  fides,  to  keep  in  the  duft  and  flue  which  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  cotton.  Fig.  y.  fhews  the  form  of  one  of  the 
lags,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  difpofed  in  it, 
fo  that  the  teeth  in  the  feveral  rows  fall  oppofite  the  fpaces 
between  the  teeth  of  the  others : at  i is  a fmall  flip  of  fheet 
iron,  which  ftands  up  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  lag 
like  the  fpikes,  and  is  fupported  by  a kind  of  wedge,  or 
prop  of  wood,  as  feen  in  the  fe&ion  of  the  machine,  fig.  2. 
Thefe  flips  of  iron  run  acrofs  the  whole  length : the  teeth 
on  the  cylinder  are  difpofed  in  a fimilar  manner,  and  are 
provided  with  a fimilar  iron  plate.  Their  ufe  is  to  retain  the 
cotton  which  is  worked  in  the  machine  from  pafling 
through  too  quickly,  and  efcaping  without  being  fuificiently 
worked  by  the  teeth.  The  cotton  is  fpread  evenly  upon  the 
cloth  b d,  which  being  in  conftant  motion  towards  the 
cylinder,  carries  the  cotton  along  upon  it,  and  delivers  it 
between  the  two  rollers  d,  d : thefe  give  it  regularly  to  the 
cylinder,  which  is  rapidly  revolving  in  the  dire&ion  of  the 
arrow  near  A : its  teeth  take  the  cotton,  and  carry  it  round 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  hood,  working  it  between 
them,  to  open  and  unravel  every  knot  or  tuft  of  cotton, 
part  of  which  gets  formed  by  the  aftion  of  the  cylinder 
into  a fmall  roll  at  every  one  of  the  iron  plates  i,  and  thi* 
roll,  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  keeps  revolving  fiowly 
round,  fo  that  every  part  of  its  circumference  is  fuc- 
ceflively  fubjefted  to  the  aftion  of  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder 
3 K 2 as 
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as  they  pafs  by  them.  The  plates  upon  the  cylinder  aft  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  and  when  the  cotton  is  thrown  out  finifhed 
at  M,  upon  the  floor  immediately  beneath  the  feet  cloth, 
it  has  been  opened  in  every  part,  fo  as  to  completely  dif- 
en tangle  it,  and  the  dull,  cotton  feeds,  or  any  other  ex- 
traneous matter,  drops  out  through  the  wire  grating,  S M, 
upon  the  floor. 

The  opening  machines  ufed  in  fome  of  the  mofl  improved 
mills,  are  provided  with  two  cylinders  revolving  againft 
each  other,  fo  that  they  refemble  two  of  tliefe  machines 
put  together,  by  which  means  the  cotton  is  more  completely 
worked  in  palling  through  them.  The  cylinders  have  then 
none  of  the  plates  fixed  upon  them,  becaufe  they  are  un- 
neceffary,  and  the  fpikes  or  teeth  are  arranged  in  a fpiral 
line  round  the  circumference  of  each  cylinder,  fo  that  they 
do  not  in  their  motion  fall  behind  each  other,  and  therefore 
work  and  open  the  cotton  more  effectually.  Another  great 
improvement  in  this  double  cylinder  machine,  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a flue  or  trunk,  which  proceeds  horizontally  from 
the  opening  or  mouth  M,  where  the  cotton  is  delivered,  for 
a confiderable  diftance,  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  is  a re- 
volving cloth,  which  receives  the  cotton  as  it  is  thrown  out, 
and  conveys  it  away  to  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the 
machine.  Here  it  falls  out  ipto  a balket,  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed away  to  the  picking  room.  The  flue  or  trunk  at  this 
point  rifes  up,  and  leads  into  a chamber  of  confiderable 
fize,  and  from  this  returns  by  a fmall  trunk  to  the  back  of 
the  machine.  The  operation  of  this  trunk  is,  that  the  wind 
raifed  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  cylinders  proceeds  along 
this  narrow  trunk  with  a confiderable  velocity,  and  blowing 
along  over  the  furface  of  the  cotton,  which  is  traverfing 
flowly  along  with  the  endlefs  cloth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk,  it  carries  away  the  flue  or  fmall  cotton  with  the  ilream 
into  the  large  chamber  above-mentioned.  Here,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  large  area  which  the  air  has  to  pafs  through, 
the  current  is  very  flow,  and  the  flue  fubfides  quietly  on  the 
floor  of  it,  from  which  it  may  be  taken  up  in  confiderable 
quantities  every  week,  and  is  a valuable  article  for  making 
candlcwick,  or  to  mix  with  inferior  cottons  for  that  pur- 
pose ; whereas,  if  fuffered  to  fly  about  in  the  rooms,  as  in  the 
machine  delineated,  it  does  great  injury  to  the  work 
people,  for  this  flue  is  taken  into  the  lungs  by  the  refpira- 
tion,  caufing  allbma,  and  pulmonary  complaints  : but  in  the 
improved  machine,  this  flue  is  preferved  for  ufcful  ptirpofes. 

The  next  machine,  in  the  order  of  the  cotton  manufafture, 
is  the  Carding  machine.  This  is  {hewn  in  Plate  IV.,  where 
Jig.  i . is  a plan,  Jg.  2.  a feftion,  Jg.  3.  an  elevation,  and 
jg.  4,  various  parts  to  explain  the  action  of  this  machine. 
It  will  not  be  amifs  firft  to  give  a fhort  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
operation  to  be  performed  by  the  machine.  The  card  may  be 
compared  to  a bru!h  made  witli  wires  inffead  ot  hairs,  ffuck 
through  a Iheet  of  leather  ; the  wires  not  being  perpendicular 
to  the  plane,  but  all  inclined  one  way  in  a certain  angle.  See 
Jg.  4.  of  this  plate,  where  D,  C,  are  thefe  Iheets  of  leather 
'for  a pair  of  cards,  and  A,  A,  or  B,  B,  reprefent  the  teeth  or 
card-wires  refpeftively  belonging  to  each.  Beneath  is  a view 
of  one  wire,  infulated,  (hewing  the  two  teeth,  with  their  bend 
in  the  (hank,  or  what  is  called  knee-bend,  by  which  they  are 
inclined  to  the  leather  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  Now 
we  may  conceive  that,  cotton  being  (luck  upon  the  teeth  of 
one  of  thefe  cards,  another  may  be  applied  to  it,  and  combed 
or  feraped  in  fuch  a direftion  as  to  ftrike  the  cotton  inwards 
upon  the  teeth,  rather  than  tend  to  draw  it  out.  The  con- 
fequence  of  a repetition  of  the  ftrokes  of  the  empty  card, 
in  this  direftion  upon  the  full  one,  is  a more  equable  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  cotton  upon  the  furface  of  the  card-teeth ; and 
in  doing  this,  the  fibres  are  combed  and  laid  itraight.  Then 


if  one  card  be  drawn  in  an  oppofite  direftion  over  the  other* 
it  will,  in  confequence  of  the  inclination  of  its  wires,  take 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  out  of  the  card,  whofe  inclination 
is  the  contrary  way.  In  this  mode,  the  operation  was  for- 
merly condufted  by  flieets  of  cards  nailed  upon  boards, 
which  were  worked  togetheV  by  hand.  To  explain  how  the 
carding  machine  imitates  this  procefs,  we  muff  return  to  the 
figures,  in  which  A A is  a large  cylinder,  turned  rapidly 
round  by  an  endlefs  (trap  on  the  pulley  R.  The  furface  of 
the  cylinder  is  covered  with  cards,  the  (beets  of  leather  for 
which  are  glued  or  nailed  on  in  ftripes  or  (heets  parallel  with 
its  axis,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a direftion,  that  when  it  re- 
volves in  the  direftion  of  the  arrow,  the  teeth  upon  it  go 
with  their  points  forward,  fo  that  if  a lock  of  cotton  was 
held  againff  them,  it  would  be  drawn  inwards  upon  the  teeth. 
The  cylinder  revolves  under  an  arch  C C,  lined  with  the  fame 
kinds  of  cards  as  (hewn  in  Jg.  2 ; the  teeth  difpofed  to  meet 
thofe  of  the  cylinder.  This  arch  of  cards  is  fupported  oa 
two  iron  arches,  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  cylinder.  Thefe, 
iron  arches  or  bridges  have  fpikes  on  them,  on  which  the  fe- 
veral  pieces,  lags,  or  flats  which  compofe  the  arch  are  faftened  ; 
exaftly  the  fame  as  deferibed  in  Plate  III.  of  the  opening 
machine. 

One  of  the  iron  arches  is  (hewn  at  E E,  in  Jg.  2,  but  is 
not  drawn  off  its  full  breadth,  becaufe  it  would  have  con- 
cealed the  furface  of  the  cylinder  from  the  fight ; but  in  Jg.  1. 
they  are  feen  at  C C,  and  in  Jg.  3.  at  ff.  The  card-teeth  on 
the  cylinder,  and  thofe  beneath  the  arch,  do  not  touch  each 
other,  but  work  as  clofe  together  that  a half  crown  can  be 
put  in  the  fpace  between  them  without  touching,  and  they 
are  made  very  accurately  circular,  that  they  may  always  ac- 
curately preferve  the  fame  diftance  between. 

B is  a fecond  cylinder  of  cards,  the  teeth  meeting  the 
firft,  as  the  figure  (hews.  This  cylinder  revolves  much  (lower 
than  the  firft,  its  motion  being  taken  from  a fmall  pinion,  r, 
Jg.  1,  on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  great  cylinder.  This  works 
a wheel,  fituated  on  a ftud  or  pin  s ; which  has  alfo  a pinion 
fixed  to  it,  working  a wheel  t,  fitted  on  another  ftud,  and  this 
carries  a fmail  pulley  v,  which  communicates  by  an  endlefs  ftrap 
with  a pulley,  E,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  fpindle  of  the  fmall 
cylinder.  As  the  whole  of  this  train  of  wheel-work  confifts 
of  fmall  wheels  turning  large  ones,  it  is  plain  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder,  B,  mult  be  very  (low.  On  the  oppofite  end  of 
its  axis  is  a bevilled  wheel  W,  working  another  upon  the 
end  of  an  axis  h,  which  has,  at  its  oppofite  extremity,  a 
pinion,  turning  a face  or  contrate  wheel  i,  which  is  on  the 
axis  of  the  fluted  feeding  rollers  between  which  the  cotton 
paffes,  and  is  delivered  to  the  cylinder.  The  cotton  is,  as 
was  before  deferibed  of  the  opening  machine,  fpread  out  upon 
a feeding  cloth  D,  which  traverfes  conftantly  round  two 
rollers  k and  l /,  one  of  which  is  turned  by  a pinion  from  the 
feeding  rollers  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel  at  t.  A 
fmall  heavy  roller,  or  cylindrical  weight,  is  put  upon  the  cloth 
beneath,  as  (hewn  at  /,  Jg.  2,  and,  by  its  weight,  always 
keeps  the  doth  to  its  proper  tenfion,  preferving  a flat  furface 
above,  for  the  cotton  to  be  fpread  out  upon,  and  then  ad- 
vancing with  the  clath,  it  is  thrown  in  between  the  fluted 
feeding  rollers,  which  deliver  it  gradually  and  equably  to  the 
cylinder,  which  carries  it  round,  and  works  it  againft  the 
cards  fixed  withinfide  the  arch.  In  this  procefs  it  becomes 
very  equably  diftributed  over  the  teeth  in  the  cylinder,  and 
gets  carded  in  fo  doing.  The  cotton  continues  in  this  manner 
hanging  fometimes  in  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder,  and  fome- 
times  in  thofe  of  the  arch,  but  advancing  flowly  from  one 
tooth  to  the  next,  till  it  has  paffed  clear  through  the  arch, 
and  then  it  comes  to  the  fmall  cylinder  B,  which,  as  before- 
mentioned,  is  revolving  (lowly,  in  fuch  a direftion  that  its 
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Surface  moves  the  fame  way  as  the  cylinder,  but  much  flower,  upon  a fpindle  extending  acrofs  the  frame,  and  turned  round 
and  its  teeth  meet  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder.  Now,  as  be-  by  a pulley  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  is  connected  by  an 
fore  flated,  it  is- the  property  of  two  cards  meeting  each  endlefs  band  with  the  pulley  E,  upon  the  fpindle  of  the  cv- 
otlier  to  diflribute  the  cotton  between  them  ; therefore,  the  hnder  B.  By  thefe  means  the  cotton  is  reduced  from  the 
teeth  of  the  cylinder  B,  having  no  cotton  upon  them,  receive  wool  to  a fine  regular  and  even  fliver,  which  is  conveyed  away 
a full  half  of  what  is  upon  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  A,  and  in  the  tin  can  to  the  drawing  frame,  which  we  fhall  foon 
as  it  conflantly  turns  round,  and  bringing  up  frefh  empty  defcribe. 

teeth,  which  in  their  turn  take  away  the  cotton  from  the  The  carding  engines  in  many  mills  are  provided  with  fmall 
great  cylinder  in  aconllant  dream,  and  would  foon  empty  it,  cylinders,  known  among  the  workmen  by  the  technical  term 
but  that  it  is  fupplied  again  with  raw  cotton  from  the  feed-  of  urchins.  Thefe  are  covered  with  cards,  and  revolve,  fo  that 
ing  roller.  The  cotton  taken  up  by  the  cylinder  B,  pro-  their  teeth  a£t  with  the  teeth  of  the  great  cylinder,  through 
$eeds  with  it  beneath,  till  it  comes  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  proper  openings  left  between  the  top  lags  of  the  arch, 
then  it  is  removed  by  the  taker  off.  This  is  a rod  or  iron  bar  Thefe  fmall  cylinders  are  turned  round  (lowly  by  proper 
g g,  fituated  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  cut  on  bands  and  pullies  from  the  main  axis.  Thefe  urchins  are 
the  lower  edge  with  fine  teeth  like  a comb.  It  rifes  and  falls  fituated  in  pairs,  one  of  which  operates  to  take  the  cotton 
parallel  to  itfelf,  by  being  united  to  two  rods,  K,  which  are  off  the  great  cylinder,  in  the  fame  manner  as  defcribed  of 
guided  by  Hiding  through  fmall  holes  made  in  two  fiandards  the  cylinder  B ; but  inftead  of  being  provided  with  a taker 
(hewn  in  Jig.  2,  and  the  lower  ends  of  thefe  rods  are  jointed  to  off,  to  drip  the  cotton  from  its  furface,  it  runs  clofe  to  the 
two  cranks  e,  e,  Jig.  3,  formed  on  a fpindle,  which  is  turn-  other  urchin,  of  fimilar  dimenfions  to  itfelf,  but  turning  with 
ed  by  a pulley  p,  with  an  endlefs  (trap  from  a pulley,  S,  a different  velocity,  and  the  teeth  meeting,  fo  as  to  take  it 
fixed  on  the  main  axis,  clofe  behind  the  great  pulley  R.  off  the  firft  urchin.  This  fecond  urchin,  having  thus  become 
Now  by  the  motion  of  thefe  cranks,  the  rod  g rifes  and  fails,  charged  with  cotton,  delivers  it  again  to  the  great  cylinder, 
and  at  the  fame  time  moves  a little  to  and  from  the  furface  The  objedt  of  this  contrivance  is  to  obtain  a more  perfectly 
of  the  cylinder  B : indeed  it  deferibes  a kind  of  ellipfis,  and  equal  diffribution  of  the  cotton  upon  the  furface  of  the  cy- 
being  fo  contrived  by  the  diredlion  of  the  motion  of  the  iinder,  at  the  fame  time  the  urchins  tend,  by  giving  the  cotton 
cranks  (caufed  by  eroding  the  ftrap  which  works  them),  that  to  the  cylinder  in  a new  diredtion,  to  work  it  more,  as  they 
it  is  defeendingat  the  time  when  its  edge  is  neared  to  thecy-  prevent  the  cotton  palling  fo  quickly  through  the  machine. 
Iinder,  and  ferapes  downwards  again!!,  or  rather  between  the  The  employment  of  urchins  dees  not  l'eem  to  afford  any  very 
teeth  thereof,  and  in  confequence  removes  the  cotton  from  great  advantages,  and  it  is  not  a very  general  fyftem.  When 
them  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder  at  once  : and  the  mo-  an  urchin  is  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  imme- 
tion  of  the  crank  is  fo  quick,  that  by  the  time  this  piece  of  diately  beneath  the  feeding  roller,  it  is  called  a tummer ; in 
cotton,  fo  detached  from  the  teeth  of  the  great  cylinder,  has  this  cafe  it  takes  the  cotton  from  the  feed  rolls,  and  gives 
moved  round  with  the  cylinder,  B,  as  much  as  its  own  breadth,  it  to  the  great  cylinder  as  it  revolves.  The  great  cylinder 
the  crank  makes  another  llroke,  and,  in  confequence,  the  fe-  of  a carding  engine,  as  well  as  any  other  part  where  the 
cond  piece  detached  from  the  teeth  adheres  to  the  lirft  ; the  Hue  can  efcape,  (hould  be  carefully  inclofed  by  a tin  plate, 
third  adheres  to  the  fecond,  and  foon.  The  cotton  is  thus  or  thin  boarding,  to  prevent  its  efcape  into  the  room,  where 
Jlripped  or  (kinned  off  the  cylinder,  B,  in  a continued  and  con-  it  does  great  injury  to  the  work  people,  producing  an  irri- 
nedted  fleece.  The  difpofal  of  this  fleece  conllitutes  the  only  taring  and  inceffant  cough,  which  is  exceedingly  hurtful,  as 
difference  between  the  breaking  and  finifhing  card.  In  the  well  as  the  pernicious  effects  of  fuch  extraneous  matter  being 
former  it  is  received  upon  a plain  cylinder,  about  half  the  received  into  the  lungs.  Carding  engines  have  been  ufed 
fize  of  the  great  cylinder  A A,  which  is  turned  round  with  with  two  great  cylinders,  furrounded  by  a multitude  of  fmall 
a proper  velocity  by  an  endlefs  cord  from  a pulley  on  the  urchins,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  ufed  for  wool.  (See 
axis  of  the  cylinder  B,  a fmall  roller  refling  lightly  upon  Woollen  Manufacture.)  Thefe,  having  two  cylinders, 
the  top  of  this  cylinder  with  its  own  weight,  and  by  its  card  the  cotton  fufficiently  at  one  operation,  without 
preffure  caufcs  the  fleece  to  lap  regularly  upon  the  cylinder,  ufing  a breaking  card.  The  method  is  not  near  fo  per- 
which  continues  to  turn  until  it  has  made  15  or  20  revolu-  fedt,  becaufe  the  equality  and  regularity  of  the  fiiver,  pro- 
tions.  The  fleece,  being  then  broken  off,  forms  a fmall  fleece,  duced  by  doubling  the  lap  of  the  breaker  15  or  20  times, 
confiding  of  15  or  20  thickneffes,  called  the  lap,  which  is  cannot  be  fo  completely  attained  by  any  other  means,  but 
carried  to  the  finifhing  card,  and  treated  exadily  as  the  raw  leaves  this  equalization  to  be  performed  in  the  drawing 
cotton  was  at  firft.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  treating  frame.  The  double  card,  however,  anfwers  very  well  for 
the  cotton  has  been  explained,  in  a preceding  part  of  this  coarfe  goods,  and  faves  a great  deal  of  attendance  in  con- 
article,  to  confift  in  the  great  equality  thus  produced  in  the  veying  the  lap  of  the  breaking  card  to  the  feeding  cloth  of 
thicknefs  of  the  lap,  which  being  fed  to  the  finifhing  card  the  finifher.  Since  the  time  that  the  drawing  for  Plate  IV. 
will  produce  an  equable  and  regular  fliver  therefrom,  and  was  made,  the  cotton  manufacturers  have  almofl  univerfally 
on  this  circumltance  the  perfcdtion  of  the  ultimate  thread  adopted  what  were  at  that  time  only  partially  employed,  viz.. 
very  intimately  depends.  caft  iron  frames  for  the  carding  machines,  and  iron  circles 

The fnijbing  card  is  that  which  is  reprefented  in  Plate  IV.  for  the  cylinders,  which  are  covered  with  lags  of  the  beft 
The  fleece  or  lap  produced  by  the  breaking  card  is  fpread  feafoned  mahogany,  or  other  wood  lead  liable  to  warp, 
out  upon  the  feeding  cloth  D,  and  thus  introduced  to  the  Thefe  circumftances,  though  they  do  not  alter  the  parts  of 
machine,  which  cards  it  in  exadily  the  fame  manner  as  we  the  machine,  are  great  improvements  of  it,  as  the  fteadinefs 
have  defcribed,  and  the  taker  off  operates  in  the  fame  way.  of  fuch  framing,  and  the  (lability  of  their  figure,  enables  the 
But  the  fleece  F,  Jig.  1,  inltead  of  going  to  the  lapping  cy-  cylinders  to  run  much  clofer  together,  without  the  danger  of 
finder,  as  we  have  defcribed,  is  gathered  up  into  a tin  funnel  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  coming  in  contadl  at  times,  as  thev 
marked  rn  \nfg.  I,  and  / in  fig.  2 : it  then  paffes  between  will  fometimes  do  in  wooden  frames,  and  thus  deltroy  the 
a pair  of  rollers  m n,  which  comprefs  and  flatten  the  fleece  in  card  teeth  very  foon,  as  we'l  as  produce  lefs  perfect  work, 
its  contradled  Hate  into  a pretty  firm  and  connected  fliver  The  fame  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  cotton  machines,  and, 
or  band,  and  deliver  it  into  a can  n.  Thefe  rollers  are  fituated  in  point  of  expence,,  caft  iron  is  far  cheaper  than  wood 

when 
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when  a number  of  the  fame  part  are  to  be  made,  fo  that  they 
can  all  be  call  from  the  fame  pattern  : in  point  of  liability 
and  duration  no  comparifon  can  be  made  ; and  when  the  mill 
is  built  fire  proof,  the  fafety  from  fire  is  not  a trifling  ad- 
vantage, as  it  faves  the  manufacturer  the  heavy  expence  of 
infurance,  or,  what  of  courfe  is  nearly  equal,  the  rifle  of 
lofing  his  property  by  fire. 

The  drawing  frame  comes  next  to  be  defcribed.  Plate  V. 
fig.  i.  is  an  elevation  of  the  machine,  and  fg.  2.  is  a 
plan  of  what  is  called  a drawing  frame  of  four  heads,  which 
is,  in  faft,  a fyflem  compofed  of  four  diftind  machines  of 
exadlly  the  fame  conftru&ion,  but  arranged  on  one  frame, 
in  the  moll  convenient  pofition  to  be  ufed  lucceflively . Fig .3. 
is  a front  view  of  one  of  the  heads  or  feparate  machines  drawn 
detached  ; and  fg.  4.  is  a fedtion  anfwering  to  it.  In  fg.  1. 
A reprefents  a duller,  confifling  of  four  of  the  cans  brought 
from  the  carding  machine  : the  four  llivers  from  thefe  are 
palled  through  the  rollers  of  the  machine,  and  united  into 
one  fliver,  which  is  received  in  the  can  C,  the  machine  having 
drawn  it  out,  and  extended  it  to  four  times  the  length  of  the 
others  ; it  is  therefore  the  fame  fize  as  any  one  of  them. 
The  conllrudlion  of  the  rollers  is  explained  by  fg.  3,  and 
alfo  the  figure  at  the  left  hand  end  of  fg.  2,  in  which  a b re- 
prefents a live  and  dead  pulley,  upon  the  lpindle  of  the 
principal,  or  front  roller,  by  which  it  receives  its  motion  from 
an  endlefs  llrap.  This  roller  is  fhewn,  in  fgs.  2.  and  3,  to  be 
double,  that  is,  it  has  two  lengths  or  adding  rollers  upon  it, each 
of  which  receives  two  diftinCt  llivers  from  the  cans  11,  II,  fg.  2. 
In fg. 4.  thefe  twolengths  ot  rollersappear  like  one,  being  be- 
hind each  other,  and  exhibiting  the  circle  marked  a , the  other 
circle  defcribed  within  this  being  the  neck  between  the  two 
lengths.  This  rolier  has  another,  marked  b,  placed  direCtly 
over  it,  the  pivots  of  which  are  retained  in  a vertical  notch 
in  the  frame,  and  immediately  above  the  pivots  for  the  lower 
roller,  as  is  (hewn  in  fg.  1 ; fo  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  tipper  roller  rells  upon  the  furface  of  the  lower  one, 
the  bearings  or  notches  in  which  its  pivots  are  received 
being  only  to  guide,  not  fupport  it.  Another  pair  of  fimilar 
rollers,  c d,  are  fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  former, 
and  receive  their  motion  by  pinions  c,  d , fgs.  2 and  3,  which 
are  fixed  on  the  pivots  of  each  refpe&ively,  and  are  con- 
nected by  an  intermediate  wheel,  e,  fitted  loofely  on  a itud, 
in  the  manner  very  plainly  fhewn  in  fg.  1,  which  alfo  ex- 
preffes  the  grooves  or  notches  in  the  ltandards ; in  thefe  the 
pivots  of  the  rollers  are  retained  fideways  upon  one  another, 
but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  upper  one  refts  upon  the  lower 
one.  A fmall  crofs  bar,  i,  fg.  4,  extends  from  the  pivot, 
or  neck,  of  one  of  the  upper  rollers,  d , to  that  of  the  other 
one,  b ; and  from  the  centre  of  this  bar  an  iron  rod,  with  a 
heavy  weight,  f,  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  is  fufpended  by  a 
hook  formed  at  the  upper  end ; fo  that  this  weight,  as  well 
as  the  weight  of  the  upper  rollers  themfelves,  prels  the  upper 
rollers,  b,  d,  upon  the  lower  ones,  a,  c,  and  thus  the  lliver 
of  cotton,  g,  which  paffes  between  them,  is  held  very  firmly 
down  on  the  flutes  in  the  furface  of  the  lower  roller,  and 
cannot  flip  between  them.  The  wheel  c,fgs.  2 and  3,  which 
is  fixed  upon  the  pivot  of  the  firll  roller,  is  much  fmaller  in 
diameter  than  the  wheel,  d,  upon  the  pivot  of  the  back 
roller,  to  which  it  gives  motion  by  the  intermediate  wheel 
e ; therefore  it  follows,  that  the  motion  of  the  front  rollers, 
a,  b,fg.  4,  will  be  as  much  quicker  than  the  back  roller  c d, 
in  proportion  as  the  wheel,  d , is  larger  than  the  wheel,  c, 
which  give  it  motion?  that  is,  the  number  of  revolutions  they 
will  refpeCtively  make  in  any  given  fpace  of  time  (as  a minute 
for  inflance)  will  bear  that  proportion  : but  the  back  roller, 
e,  (as  fhewn  in  fg.  4.)  is  much  fmaller  than  the  other.  The 
velocity  of  its  circumference  will,  therefore,  be  flower  than 


a,  in  a {till  greater  proportion  than  the  proportion  of  the 
two  wheels  ; and  the  proportion  is  fuch,  that  the  roller,  a br 
will,  or  ought  to,  draw  four  times  the  length  of  cotton 
through  them  which  the  back  pair,  c d,  will  permit  to  pafs 
in  the  fame  time.  The  four  (livers,  therefore,  being 
introduced  from  the  cans  lf.1,  /,  /,  fg.  2,  between  the  back 
rollers  c,  d,  fg.  4,  and  preffed  with  fuch  force  upon 
the  flutes  of  the  lower  roller  c,  that  they  cannot  flip 
through  them,  and  the  other  pair  of  rollers,  ab,  holding 
the  (livers  in  the  fame  manner  .at  another  part,  the  con- 
fequence  of  their  different  velocities  is,  that  as  the  front 
rollers,  a , b,  fg.  4,  move  fo  much  quicker,  they  draw  the 
fliver  forwards  fader  than  the  back  rollers  will  fuffer  it  to 
come  ; it  mud  be  drawn  out,  or  extended  in  length,  between 
the  two  pair  of  rollers,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  velo- 
cities, which,  as  before-mentioned,  is  the  fame  as  the  pro- 
portion between  the  wheels  c,d,fgs.  2 and 3,  communicating 
the  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  multiplied  by  the  propor- 
tion between  the  diameter  of  the  two  rollers,  a and  c,  fg.  4. 
The  four  (livers,  after  palling  through  thefe  in  two  diltinCt 
pairs,  are  all  drawn  together  through  a tin  funnel  f,fg.  2,  by 
means  of  a pair  of  rollers,  the  upper  one,  i,  of  which  merely 
preffes  upon  the  fliver  lightly  by  its  own  weight,  and  de- 
livers it  into  the  can  k : the  lowed  of  this  pair  of  rollers 
receives  its  motion  from  the  pinion,  c,  on  the  end  of  the 
fpindle  of  the  main,  or  front  rollers,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
mediate wheel,  g,  fitted  upon  a dud  or  pin  in  the  frame,  and 
turning  a pinion,  h , fixed  on  the  extremity'  of  the  fpindle  of 
the  lower  of  the  two  rollers.  Thefe  pair  of  rollers  do  not 
draw  or  extend  the  cotton,  their  velocities  being  accurately 
adapted  to  take  up  the  four  (livers  as  fad  as  they  come 
through  the  others  in  two  diftinCt  pairs,  and  by  drawing 
them  through  the  funnel,  f,  to  unite  the  four  into  one,  and 
the  flight  preffure  of  the  roller  compreffes  them  into  a firm 
and  connected  fliver,  which,  though  compounded  of  four, 
is  only  the  fame  fize  as  any  one  of  the  four  put  in,  becaufe 
it  is  drawn  out  to  four  times  the  length,  and  the  effeCt  of 
the  machine  has  only  been  to  draighten  and  lay  the  fibres 
parallel  to  each  other ; for  the  motion  the  drawing  pro- 
duces among  them,  always  tends  to  extend  each  individual 
fibre  to  its  full  length  : and  it  is  neceffary  to  unite  feveral 
(livers  together,  or  the  drawing  would  reduce  the  fliver  to 
fuch  a fmall  fize,  that  it  would  not  bear  fufficient  extenfion 
without  feparating  and  breaking  acrofs.  The  plan,  fg.  2, 
(hews  the  difpoiition  of  four  diflindl  heads,  or  fets  of  rollers, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  all  fixed  upon  one  iron  frame,  E,  the  upright  of 
which  is  fhewn  in fg.  1 . D is  the  firfl  head,  or  that  through 
which  the  (livers  from  the  carding  engine  in  the  cans, 
m,  m,  m,  rn,  are  firll  drawn  and  united  into  one,  which  is 
delivered  into  the  can  n.  In  this  head  fix  cans,  or  ends, 
are  (hewn  entering  at  once,  in  two  fets  of  three  each,  and 
are  all  united  into  one,  which  will,  therefore,  if  the  rollers 
only  draw  four  times,  be  rather  thicker  than  thofe  put  in  ; 
but  the  number  of  ends  put  in,  as  well  as  the  draught  of  the 
rollers,  is  optional : and  as  the  command  of  the  cotton- 
fpinner,  who  alters  them  for  different  kinds  of  cotton,  or 
different  kinds  of  yarn  to  be  fpun  as  he  finds  bed,  having 
the  means  of  changing  the  pinions  for  others  of  different 
(izes.  It  is  plain  that  the  can,  n,  will  be  filled  with  the 
fliver  in  one-fourth  or  one-fixth  of  the  time  that  the  four  or 
(lx  cans,  mm,  will  be  exhaufted  ; and,  therefore,  it  will  fur- 
nifli  four  cans,  or  ends,  to  the  fecond  head,  c,  which  are 
placed  at  0,  and  drawn  into  one  at  p » Four  of  thefe,  when 
filled,  go  to  q,  and  are  drawn  into  one  by  the  head  B,  and 
delivered  into  r,  which  is  taken  to  s,  and  by  the  head  A, 
delivered  finiflied  into  the  can  k,  in  which  it  is  carried  to  the 
roving  frame.  The  feveral  heads,  as  the  figure  (hews,  are 

reverfed, 
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reverfed,  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  on  the  frame,  to  avoid  adluate  the  pullies  on  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Thefe  band* 
the  neceffity  of  carrying  the  cans  round  to  the  opponte  fide  are  of  courfe  conduced  over  pullies,  to  change  their  direc- 
of  the  frame  in  palling  from  one  head  to  the  next.  Being  tions,  from  the  vertical  pullies  on  the  fpindle  of  E F to  the 
thus  reverfed,  that  is,  the  fliver  of  one  moving  in  a contrary  horizontal  pullies  on  the  bottom  of  the  cans  ; but  thefe  are 
direction  to  that  next  it,  it  requires  the  (traps,  which  turn  not  /hewn  in  the  drawings.  Each  of  the  bands  drives  two 
the  feveral  live  and  dead  pullies,  and  which  all  come  from  cans,  palling  round  the  pullies  of  both.  The  cans  are  made 
one  common  axis,  on  which  as  many  drums  are  fixed,  to  be  with  a door,  to  open  on  one  fide,  for  taking  out  the  cotton- 
alternately  crolTed,  and  put  on  in  the  common  manner.  roving,  which  falls  into  them  from  the  rollers  ; and  this  door 

The  drawing  frame  in  Plate  V.  has  now  (1812)  been  is  kept  doled  by  a ring,  which  fits  upon  the  outfide  of  the 
drawn  fome  years  by  a gentleman  at  Manchefter,  fmce  can,  and  keeps  the  door  /hut,  when  pu/hed  down  to  the 
which,  the  cotton  manufacturers  have  very  generally  adopted  largcft  part  of  the  cone;  but  when  lifted  up  to  the  top, 

.1  method  of  ufing  three,  and  fometimes  four  pairs  of  rollers,  as  /hewn  near  N,  the  door  can  be  opened,  and  the  contained 
inftead  of  only  two  pair  in  each  head  : by  this  means,  they  cotton  taken  out.  L is  what  is  called  the  clearer : it  is  a 
draw  the  cotton  at  two  or  three  times,  and,  by  extending  piece  of  wood  placed  over  the  top-rollers,  and  prelling 
it  only  a fmall  quantity  at  each,  it  is  found  to  draw  much  gently  upon  them ; its  ufe  is  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
more  equablv  than  by  taking  the  whole  draught  at  once,  cotton  lapping,  that  is,  adhering  to  the  roller,  and  being 
The  conllrudiion  of  one  of  thefe  heads  will  be  readily  under-  carried  round  with  it,  fo  as  to  wind  it  up,  inllead  of  drawing 
, flood,  by  examining  a figure  in  the  drawing  ( Plate  IX. ) of  it  through.  The  manner  of  adtion,  in  this  machine,  is  eafily 
the  fpinning-frame  we  /hall  (hortly  defcribe,  which  drawing  gathered  from  the  defcription  : the  /livers  pafs  two  together 
the  writer  of  this  article  made  from  one  of  the  fpinning-frames  through  the  rollers,  and  are  reduced  or  drawn  out  therein  to 
in  one  of  the  mod  complete  cotton-mills  in  the  kingdom,  the  proper  degree  of  finenefs ; then  falling  into  the  funnels. 
The  rollers  ufed  in  this  fpinning  and  the  drawing-frame  are  N,  of  the  revolving  cans,  they  are,  by  the  rapid  motion 
fo  nearly  alike,  that  one  may  be  very  well  undcrllood  from  thereof,  twilled  round  ; becaufe  the  centrifugal  force  dif- 
a defcription  of  the  other.  pofes  the  cotton  to  lie  round  the  infide  of  the  can  in  a re- 

The  Roving-frame. — The  preceding  machines  having  pre-  gular  coil,  forming  as  it  were  a lining  of  cotton  to  the  whole 
pared  a fliver,  of  which  the  fibres  are  laid  parallel,  it  is  of  the  interior  furface ; and  by  this  means  the  end  of  the 
neceflary  to  reduce  this  fliver  to  a convenient  fize  for  roving  becomes  in  a meafure  attached  to  the  can,  and  is 
fpinning  into  a fmall  thread  : but  to  make  a fufficient  ex-  twilled  round  by  its  motion,  fo  as  to  form  a coarfe  loofe 
tenfion  to  effedl  this  redudlion,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  the  thread,  with  a very  flight  twift,  and  a very  foft  and  open 
fliver  a flight  twift  it  is  drawn,  that  it  may  have  fufficient  fubilance.  The  cans,  when  they  have  been  in  motion  fuch 
cohefion  to  undergo  the  fpinning.  a length  of  time  as  the  attendant  knows,  by  experience,  they 

The  preparation  of  fuch  rovings  as  /hall  be  perfectly  regular  will  be  full  of  cotton,  the  ring  is  raifed  up,  and  the  door 
in  fize,  and  have  an  equal  quantity  of  twift  in  every  part,  opened  to  take  out  the  roving,  which  is  put  into  a box, 
and  which  /hall  be  exceedingly  foft,  is  a molt  effential  point  and  carried  to  a Ample  machine,  called  the  winding-block : 
in  cotton-fpinning.  As  it  is  impoffible  to  correct  thefe  imper-  fee  the  figure  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  plate.  In  this 
fedlious  in  the  fpinning,  they  will  be  given  to  the  thread,  figure,  which  is  an  elevation,  the  box,  containing  two  piles 
A great  number  of  different  conftrudlions  of  roving-frame  or  coils  of  the  roving,  is  plainly  feen  : juft  above  it  is  a cy- 
liave  been  in  repute,  at  different  periods,  among  cotton-  linder  of  confiderable  fize,  mounted  upon  a proper  fpindle, 
fpinners  ; but  it  is  only  lately  that  by  a machine,  called  the  which  is  turned  round  by  means  of  a winch  : k , k,  are  two 
doublc-fpeeder,  it  has  been  brought  to  perfedlion.  The  old  fmall  bobbins,  mounted  on  a wire,  and  receiving  the  end  of 
roving-can  frame,  firll  introduced  by  fir  R.  Arkwright,  is  the  roving  ; they  reft  with  their  weight  upon  the  furface  of 

reprefented  in  Plate  VI.,  which  was  drawn  when  that  ma-  the  great  cylinder,  and  are  by  the  motion  thereof  turned 

chine  was  much  more  extenlively  ufed  than  it  is  now.  The  rapidly  round,  fo  as  to  wind  up  the  roving  very  quickly  on 
figure  immediately  beneath  the  title  of  this  plate  is  a plan  of  them.  The  rovings  are  conducted  through  holes  in  a ftrip 
the  roving-can  frame,  and  the  figure  below  is  a front  eleva-  or  ruler  of  wood,  which  is  moved  /lowly  backwards  and 
tion : in  thefe,  A is  a horizontal  beam  fupported  by  forwards,  to  lay  the  cotton  equally  on  all  parts  of  the 
ilandards  at  each  end,  and  carrying  the  feveral  heads  of  length  of  the  bobbin,  and  make  a cylindric  figure  to  the 
rollers,  and  is  therefore  called  the  roller-beam.  The  ma-  furface  of  the  cotton  wound  upon  it.  It  is  the  neceffity  for 
chine  contains  four  heads  or  frames  of  rollers,  each  of  which  this  winding  of  the  cotton  upon  bobbins  by  a feparace  pro- 
receives  four  ends  or  flivers  from  the  cans,  D,  D.  See  alfo  cefs,  which  is  the  greatell  objection  to  the  roving-can  frame, 
the  fe&io*i  in  the  corner.  They  enter  two  together  between  becaufe  the  tender  roving  is  damaged  by  every  operation  it 
the  back  roller  c,  and  are  drawn  out  between  them  and  the  undergoes,  viz.  removing  it  from  the  cans,  and  winding  it 
front  rollers,  b,  d,  to  the  proper  degree  of  finenefs,  but  upon  the  bobbins,  which  mull  be  done  preparatory  to  the 
which  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  yarn  which  is  to  be  fpun.  fpinning.  Another  objedhon  to  the  roving-can  frame  is  the 
The  fliver,  after  paffing  through  the  rollers,  is  received  into  uncertainty  in  the  manner  of  twitting ; becaufe,  when  the 
a tin  can  C,  through  a fmall  funnel,  N,  at  the  mouth  cotton  applies  itfelf  to  the  interior  furface  of  the  can,  by  the 
thereof.  The  can  is  fupported  on  a pivot  at  bottom,  and  is  centrifugal  force,  it  occafions  a llretching  or  draught  on  the 
kept  in  rapid  motion  by  a band,  working  on  a pulley  fixed  roving,  tending  to  lengthen  it  out  before  it  is  fufficiently 
at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The  neck  of  the  funnel,  N,  is  twilled  to  make  any  refiftance  to  the  flighted  draught, 
guided  by  a collar,  to  keep  the  can  lleadily  upright,  as  it  This  would  occafion  no  inconvenience,  if  the  degree  of 
revolves.  The  rollers  of  the  machine  are  the  fame  a?  thofe  draught  or  extenfion  thus  occafioned  was  conllant,  and  uni- 
of  the  drawing-frame:  they  are  turned  by  endlefs  ftraps  formly  the  fame ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe : for  it  conftantly 
upon  the  pullies,  p,  of  the  front  rollers,  coming  up  from  happens  that  the  roving,  by  gradually  gathering  from  the 
limilar  pullies  on  an  horizontal  fpindle  extended  beneath  the  circumference  toward  the  centre  of  the  can,  in  the  manner 

machiue,  through  its  whole  length,  and  receiving  motion  by  of  a fpiral,  and  when  it  arrives  in  the  centre  it  coincides 

a live  and  dead  pulley,  E F,  from  the  mill.  The  fame  with  the  axis  of  the  can,  and  of  courfe,  as  no  centrifugal 
lpfndle  has  pullies  upon  it,  which,  by  means  of  bands,  force  operates  to' draw  it  out  in  length,  it  merely  twifls  it 
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round.  In  confequence  of  thefe  irregularities  in  the  adlion, 
which  are  conftantly  happening,  the  rovings  thus  produced 
are  always  full  of  thick  and  thin  places  ; for  when  the  cotton 
lies  clofe  at  the  infide  of  the  can,  it  is  ccnfiderably  ftretched 
by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  becomes  thinner  and  longer, 
and  with  lefs  twift  in  any  given  length  ; but  when  it  happens 
to  fall  in  the  centre  of  the  can,  it  is  of  a larger  fize,  and  of 
a more  rapid  twift : but  the  quantity  of  thefe  irregularities 
is  very  uncertain,  becaufe,  even  when  the  end  of  the  roving, 
where  it  refts  upon  the  coil  of  it,  which  is  fettled  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  can,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed that  no  draught  will  take  place  ; but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain, becaufe  the  roving  may  fwing  out  into  a belly,  and  by 
its  vibration  will  occaficn  fome  draught,  though  not  fo  great 
as  in  the  firft  inftance.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  roving-cans 
are  not  found  to  produce  fuch  perfect  rovings  as  many  other 
methods,  and  they  are  generally  laid  alide.  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wright faw  thefe  defedts  at  firft,  and  in  his  eariieft  machine 
deviled  a pair  of  rollers  to  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel  of  the  can,  which  were,  by  very  ingenious  me- 
chanifm,  kept  in  conftant  motion,  with  fuch  a velocity  as 
to  gather  the  cotton  fliver  regularly  into  the  can,  as  fall  as 
it  was  delivered  by  the  drawing-rollers.  By  thefe  means 
the  fliver  was  held  between  thefe  rollers,  and,  from  their 
revolution  with  the  can,  received  a determinate  quantity  of 
twift  for  every  given  portion  of  length.  The  difficulties  of 
this  were  very  great,  to  caufe  the  rollers,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  can,  to  take  the  fliver  with  the  exadl  velocity  required, 
as  fall;  as  the  upper  rollers  delivered  it ; and  even  when  this  was 
accomplifhed,  the  objections  we  have  pointed  out  would  in 
fome  meafure  take  place  within  the  can ; and  after  all  the  opera- 
tion of  winding  the  rovings  upon  the  bobbins,  preparatory 
For  the  fpinning-frame,  by  the  winding-block,  is  certain  ta 
do  them  injury,  ftretching  and  extending  them  improperly. 
The  next  improvement  in  roving  was  the  ufe  of  Jleleton-cans  : 
thefe  are  light  frames  of  iron,  revolving  on  vertical  pivots,  in 
the  manner  of  the  cans  themfelves,  in  Plate  VI.  Within 
each  of  thefe  Ikeletons  or  frames  a common  tin  can  is 
placed,  and  revolves  with  them,  receiving  the  rovings  as  we 
have  above  defcribed.  Thefe  cans,  when  full,  are  removed 
to  a machine  called  the  ftretching-frame,  which  gives  them 
rather  more  twift,  and  extends  them  ftill  farther  in  length, 
at  the  fame  time  winding  them  on  bobbins,  which  are  called 
cops  or  coppins,  being  bobbins  with  only  one  end,  the  other 
end  being  a point,  fo  that  the  cop  in  figure  refembles  a fir- 
tall,  or  pine-apple.  The  conftrnftion  of  the  ftretching- 
frame  is  the  fame,  except  in  its  proportions,  as  the  mule  : we 
muft,  therefore,  defer  the  defcription  of  this  method  of 
roving  till  we  have  explained  the  mule,  when  we  come  to 
fpeak  of  the  fpinniug  procefs.  Many  mills,  where  cotton 
is  fpun  on  the  moft  improved  and  economic  fyftem,  have 
adopted  a method  of  roving  altogether  upon  the  ftretching- 
frame,  producing  rovings  at  once  from  the  flivers  of  the 
drawing-frame ; and  this  method  is  found  to  ’fucceed  very 
well,  and  be  a great  improvement  upon  the  method  of  em- 
ploying the  roving-can  frame.  We  (hall  next  defcribe  a 
roving  machine,  called  by  the  workmen  in  cotton-mills, 

The  Double-fpeeder. — This  is  a roving-frame,  which  is  ex- 
tremely perfect  in  its  operation,  making  better  work  than  any 
other  method  : it  is  an  improvement  upon  fome  machines  made 
by  fir  Richard  Arkwright,  at  a very  early  period  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture ; but  the  improvements  are  fo  effential  and  in- 
genious, that  the  maker  or  makers  of  them  deferve  the  whole 
credit.  Who  is  entitled  to  the  invention  of  thefe  improve- 
ments, we  have  not  been  informed  ; but  we  have  feeti  ma- 
chines, made  by  Samuel  Smith  of  Ramfbotlom,  near  Bury  in 
I.ancafhire,  which  were  extremely  good.  The  drawings,  en- 
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titled  Plate  VII.,  or  roving-frame,  Plate  I.  alfo  Plate  "VIIl- 
Cotton  ManufaSure,  which  we  have  given  of  this  machine,  have, 
like  thofe  preceding  it,  been  made  before  the  improvements 
were  brought  to  the  perfection  they  have  fince  attained  ; and 
though  the  machine  has  the  fame  parts,  the  proportions  are 
fuch,  that  a machine,  made  exaftly  after  them,  would  not 
operate  fo  completely  as  thofe  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom 
we  refer  cotton  manufacturers,  who  wifh  to  adopt  fuch  ma- 
chines, rather  than  attempting  to  make  them  from  the  draw- 
ings in  our  plates.  They  will  ferve,  however,  to  illuftrate  the 
principles  and  mode  of  their  conftruCtion.  Plate  I.  is  a hori- 
zontal plan  of  the  machine  ; and  Plate  VIII.  is  an  elevation, 
taken  in  front  of  the  machine.  In  this  figure,  A reprefents 
the  live  and  dead  pulley,  which  communicates  motion  to  the 
whole : it  is  fixed  on  a ffiert  axis,  on  the  extreme  end  of  which 
is  a pulley,  B,  which  communicates,  by  an  endlefs  ftrap,  with 
another  pulley,  D,  on  an  horizontal  axis  g : and  this  has  at 
the  end  a bevilled  wheel,  which  turns  another  on  a vertical  . 
axis  l,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  a conical  drum  or  barrel,  Id, 
is  fixed ; and  beneath  this  it  is  formed  cylindrical,  to  receive 
a ltrap,  which  paffes  round  the  pullies,  h,  on  the  lower 
ends  of  the  feveral  fpindles,  I,  I,  I ; and  then  returning  to 
the  drum  again,  the  ends  are  united,  and  form  an  endlefs 
belt,  which  runs  round  the  whole,  turning  them  all  at  once 
with  the  fame  velocity:  1,1,  are  fmall  rollers,  iituated  at 
intervals  between  every  two  pair  of  the  fpindles  ; thefe  bend 
the  ftrap  out  of  the  (traight  line,  and  thus  caufe  it  to  prefs 
againft  the  pullies,  h,  b,  of  the  fpindles,  and  apply  to  a 
fufficient  portion  of  their  furface,  to  turn  them  round. 
This  is  very  plainly  fhewn  in  Plate  I.  : each  of  the  fpindles, 

I,  I,  I,  has  at  its  upper  end  a forked  piece  of  iron,  q q,  fixed 
on,  which  is  called  the  flyer;  and  one  of  the  forks  is  made 
tubular,  to  receive  the  roving  as  fall  as  it  is  twifted  by  the 
motion  of  the  flyer,  and  convey  it  to  the  bobbin,  which  is 
fitted  quite  loofely  on  the  fpindle.  The  cans  from  the 
drawing-frame  are,  as  fhewn  in  Plate  I.,  fet  behind  the  ma- 
chine ; and  the  flivers  are  drawn  through  a double  pair  of 
drawing-rollers,  turned  by  means  of  a train  of  wheel-work 
from  the  main  fpindle,  bearing  the  live  and  dead  pulley,  A, 
Plate  VIII.  The  flivers  pafs  fingly  through  the  rollers,  and 
are  drawn  out  or  extended  fingly  ; they  then  pafs  forwards, 
and  two  are  drawn  together  through  another  double  pair  of 
drawing-rollers,  the  front  pair  of  which  are  fhewn  at  c , c,  in 
Plate  VIII.  : a,  b,  are  the  pair  of  wheels  which  turn  them 
from  the  main  fpindle  ; f,  f,  the  weights  ; and  e,  the  clearer. 
Thefe  rollers  deliver  the  fliver  to  the  flyers,  at  the  top  of 
the  fpindles,  I,  I,  where  it  firft  paffes  through  a collar,  or 
eye-hole,  r,  formed  on  each  of  the  flyers,  exa&ly  in  the 
centre  of  the  fpindle,  and  thence  it  paffes  through  the  tube, 
q,  before  mentioned,  to  the  bobbin/:  the  two  back  pair  of 
rollers  extend  or  draw  out  the  fliver  twice ; the.'  the  two 
front  pair,  which  are  fhewn  in  Plate  VIII.,  draw  it  again, 
and  the  fpindles  twift  it  once  for  every  inch  and  a half.  The 
tube  of  the  flyer,  running  fwiftly  round  the  bobbin,  lays  the 
rovingupon  it  as  fall  as  the  rollers  deliver  itout.  The  bobbins, 
/,/,  are  conftrufled  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  upon  the  fpindles,  I,  I, 
that  they  may  lay  the  roving,  coming  from  the  end  of  the 
tube  q,  regularly  upon  the  length  of  the  bobbin.  This  is  done 
by  an  horizontal  bar,  or  rail  of  wood,  N,  which  has  holes 
through  it,  to  admit  the  feveral  fpindles  I,  I,  I,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bobbin  p , p,  refts  upon  it ; fo  that  when  it  rifes 
and  falls  parallel  to  itfelf,  it  takes  the  bobbins  with  it,  elevat- 
ing them  as  at  p,  in  Jig.  2.  In  this  pofition,  the  bobbin  re- 
ceives the  roving,  and  winds  it  on  the  lower  part  of  them ; but 
•as  the  machine  continues  to  wind,  the  rail  with  the  bobbins 
gradually  fink  down ; io  that  every  turn  of  theroving  falls  clofe 
to,  but  not  upon,  the  former  turn,  thus  difpoling  it  equally 
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through  all  the  length  of  the  bobbins  ; and  when  they  have 
defcended  to  the  lowed  point,  and  the  bobbins  iiave  been  filled 
up  to  the  top,  it  rifes  gradually  up  again.  This  afcending  and 
defcending  motion  of  the  rail  and  bobbins  is  thus  produced  : 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  conical  drum,  H,  has  a bevilled  wheel 
upon  it  beneath,  (not  feen  in  the  figure,)  which  turns  an- 
other, s,  fixed  on  an  horizontal  fpindle  ; at  the  other  end  of 
which  is  a pinion,  t,  turning  a toothed  wheel  upon  the  end 
of  an  horizontal  axis  u,  which  carries  a bevilled  wheel  w, 
turning  another,  on  a vertical  axis  y,  which  has  an  endlefs 
fcrew  at  the  upper  end,  turning  a wheel,  R,  upon  a long 
horizontal  axis,  which  has  two  pullies  or  wheels,  M,  on  it : 
each  of  thefe  receive  a chain,  which  chains,  at  the  lower 
end,  fupport  the  rail  N ; and  when  the  chains  wind  up,  they 
elevate  the  rail  with  the  bobbins ; but  when  they  let  down 
the  chains,  the  rail,  N,  defcends.  The  reveriion  of  the  mo- 
tion which  is  neceflary  to  effedt  this,  is  done  by  the  wheel, 
w,  having  another  bevilled  wheel,  exadtly  fimilar  to  it,  fixed 
on  the  fame  fpindle  v,  and  very  near  to  the  horizontal  wheel 
worked  by  it : therefore  this  wheel,  on  the  fpindle  y,  being 
made  to  work  either  in  one  of  thefe  wheels  or  the  other,  will, 
in  confequence,  turn  round  one  way  or  the  other,  elevating 
or  deprefling  the  rail  N,  and  the  bobbins  accordingly  : the 
lower  pivot  of  the  vertical  axis,  y,  is  fupported  in  a hori- 
zontal lever,  which  is,  by  the  motion  of  the  rail  N,  when 
it  arrives  at  the  higheft  point  of  its  movement,  moved  to 
bring  the  wheel  to  work  in  the  oppofite  bevilled  wheel,  on 
the  lpindle  v ; and  then  it  turns  M in  a contrary  direttion, 
bringing  the  rail,  N,  down  again  ; and  when  it  arrives  at  the 
lowed  point,  the  bevilled  wheel  is  again  thrown  in  gear  with 
the  wheel  w,  and  being  thus  turned  in  a contrary  direction,  it 
raifes  the  bobbins  up  again.  The  connecting  parts  by  which 
the  bevilled  wheel  is  fhifted  every  time  it  is  neceflary  to  re- 
verie the  motion,  are  not  (hewn  in  the  drawing,  but  they 
may  eafily  be  imagined  : x,  x,  reprefent  the  weights  which 
are  fufpended  from  the  upper  front  rollers,  the  fame  as  thofe 
ufed  in  the  drawing  frame. 

What  we  have  hitherto  explained  of  this  machine  is  the 
original  roving-frame,  tried  by  (ir  Richard  Arkwright  on 
finding  the  defedts  of  the  roving-can  frame.  The  objections 
to  this  machine  in  its  original  Hate  w'ere,  that  the  bobbins, 
when  they  became  filled  with  roving,  required  fo  much  more 
force  to  turn  them  round,  in  confequence  of  their  fuperior 
weight,  than  when  they  were  empty  and  unloaded ; that 
they  adted,  to  ftretch  or  draw  out  the  rovings,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  can  before  mentioned  ; for  the  revolution  of 
the  flyer  q,  round  the  bobbin  p,  gives  the  twill  to  the  roving 
at  the  nofe  or  focket,  r,  of  the  fpindle;  and  if  the  bobbin 
was  ftationary,  it  is  evident  the  roving  would  be  lapped  round 
it  once  for  every  turn  of  the  fpind!e : but  this  would  require 
the  roving  to  be  delivered  out  by  the  drawing-rollers  much 
fader  than  they  are  intended  to  do.  The  conlequence  of  the 
bobbin  being  fixed  would  be,  that  the  roving  mult  be  ftretch- 
ed  out  to  a fuffieient  length  to  fupply  as  much  length  as  the 
motion  of  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  flyer,  q,  requires.  Now 
fuppofe,  indead  of  the  bobbin  being  fixed  dation3ry,  it  is 
only  retained  by  the  fridtion  of  reding  its  lower  end  upon 
the  rail  N,  the  roving  wi’l  then  only  be  dretched  with  as 
much  force  as  will  drag  the  bobbin  round  after  the  flyer, 
with  as  much  velocity  as  the  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  motion  of  the  end  of  the  flyer,  and  of  the  roving,  as  de- 
livered out  by  the  drawing-roller  : this  difference  will  enable 
the  bobbin  to  take  up  all  the  roving  as  it  is  made. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  to  drag  a heavy  bobbin  thus  about, 
mud  require  more  drain  on  the  roving  than  for  a light  bobbin, 
and  in  confequence,  it  is  always  drawn  out  fmaller  towards 
the  time  when  the  bobbin  becomes  filled.  This  is  particu- 
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larly  hurtful,  becaufe  the  raving,  which  will  afterwards  fpin 
to  the  greated  advantage,  is  fo  extremely  delicate  as  not  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  flighted  drain;  and  if  the  machine  re- 
quires it  to  undergo  any  ftrain,  it  mud  be  twifled  harder, 
and  this  will  render  it  lefs  fit  to  undergo  the  fpinning.  The 
manner  in  which  thefe  objections  are  obviated  in  the  double 
fpeeder,  is  by  introducing  machinery  which  will  give  motion 
to  the  bobbin,  and  turn  it  round  with  fuch  a velocity,  that 
it  will  take  up  the  roving  juft  as  fad  as  it  is  produced  ; but 
it  is  neceflary,  in  effecting  this,  that  the  velocity  (hall  be  al- 
tered every  time  the  bobbin  has  a new  layer  or  roving  begin- 
ning to  be  lapped  upon  it,  becaufe  every  time  this  happens 
the  bobbin  increafes  in  its  diameter,  and  mud  therefore  move 
in  fuch  a manner  as  will  caufe  its  aCting  circumference  to 
keep  the  fame  velocity  at  all  times.  To  defenbe  this  fee 
fg-  i,  where  for  every  bobbin,  />,  a fmall  pulley  is  fhCwn 
relling  upon  the  rail  N,  the  fpindle  pafling  through  its  cen- 
tre. The  bobbin,  which  relts  upon  it,  has  a hole  made  in 
the  underfide  of  it,  and  the  wheel  having  a pin  entering  this 
hole,  fo  that  the  wheel,  being  turned  round,  compels  the 
bobbin  to  turn  with  it.  An  endlefs  ftrap,  «,  paffes  round  all 
thefe  wheels,  having  binders  o,  or  pullies,  which  bend  the 
ftrap,  and  caufe  it  to  aCt  upon  a fuffieient  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheels,  to  take  fuch  hold  as  will  carry  them 
round.  This  endlefs  ftrap  alfo  paffes  round  a cylindrical  bar- 
rel I,,  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  conical  barrel  K, 
which  is  of  the  fame  dirnenfions  as  the  barrel  H,  but  in*, 
verted,  that  is,  the  large  end  of  the  barrel,  H,  is  oppofite 
the  fmall  end  of  the  barrel  K.  This  being  the  cafe,  an 
endlefs  ftrap,  m,  which  is  paffed  round  both,  will  communi- 
cate the  motion  of  one  to  the  other,  and  if  the  axes  of  the 
two  cones  are  parallel,  the  ftrap  will  preferve  the  fame  ten- 
don, whether  it  works  at  one  or  other  end  of  the  two  cones, 
becaufe  whatever  quantity  the  ftrap  will  be  loofed  by 
acting  on  a fmall  part  of  one  cone,  it  will  at  the  fame  time 
be  tightened,  or  taken  up  as  much,  by  being  upon  the  larger 
part  of  the  oppofite  cone  ; but  it  is  plain  that  this  alteration 
of  the  acting  point  of  the  ftrap  will  produce  a correfpond- 
ent  alteration  in  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  cone  K, 
which  is  turned  round  by  the  ftrap.  Thus,  the  motion  of  the 
cone,  H,  is  equable  and  uniform  in  velocity',  being  actuated 
by  wheel-work  from  the  principal  fpindle  of  the  machine. 
Now  fuppofe  the  ftrap,  m,  at  the  top  of  the  cone  H,  then  it  acts 
with  a fmall  diameter  upon  the  large  diameter  of  the  top  of 
the  cone  K,  which  therefore  moves  much  flower  than  H.  Now 
by  fluffing  the  ftrap  lower  down  upon  the  cones,  the  act- 
ing diameter  of  H is  increafed,  while  K diminifhes  till  they 
come  to  a point,  where  they  will  be  of  equal  diameter,  and 
of  courfe  have  equal  velocities ; but  beneath  this  point,  the 
diameter  of  K will  be  the  fmalleft,  and  of  courfe  its  velocity 
will  be  greater  than  H,  which  actuates  it.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  firft  put  to  work,  and  the  bobbins  are  all  empty, 
they  mult  move  flowly,  becaufe  they  are  required  to  follow 
the  flyer  round,  fo  that  they  will  only  take  up  as  much  as 
the  rollers  produce  ; for  if  they  were  ftationary,  they  would 
gather  up,  as  before-mentioned,  as  much  as  the  motion  of 
the  end  of  the  flyer,  therefore,  within  certain  limits*  the 
flower  the  bobbin  moves,  the  more  it  will  take  up  ; and  if  it 
moved  as  quick  as  the  end  of  the  flyer,  it  would  take  up 
none  at  all.  For  this  reafon,  at  firft  darting  the  machine, 
when  the  bobbins  are  all  empty,  the  ftrap,  m,  mult  be  at  fuch 
a height  up  the  cones,  that  the  bobbins  will  have  their  pro- 
per velocities  to  wind  up  the  rovings  as  fad  as  they  are  re- 
quired, and  the  bobbins  rife  or  fall,  as  is  requifite,  to  lap  the 
roving  equably  upon  then. ; but  having  thus  covered  eacl» 
bobbin  with  one  layer  of  roving,  and  beginning  to  wind 
another  layer  upon  it,  the  acting  diameter  of  the  bobbin,  is 
J L increafed, 
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-increafed,  and  it  mnft  therefore  turn  fo  much  quicker,  (that  is, 
it  mult  make  fo  many  more  turns  in  any  given  fpace  of  time,) 

, as  will  caufe  the  increafed  acting  circumference  to  wind 
lip  no  fafter  than  it  did  when  it  was  fmaller.  This  feems, 
at  firft  hearing,  to  be  a paradox,  that  it  fhould  be  requifite 
to  turn  round  quicker  to  wind  up  no  fafter  upon  the  increafed 
radius  ; but  it  is  to  be  confidered  that,  by  the  bobbin  being 
moved  quicker,  it  follows  and  keeps  nearer  the  end  of  the  flyer 
tube,  and  therefore  winds  up  lefs,  becaufe  the  quantity  which 
the  bobbin  will  take  up  depends  on  the  difference  between 
two  motions,  that  is, 'the  difference  between  the  flyer  and  that 
of  the  bobbin  which  follows  it.  This  increafed  velocity  of 
the  bobbin  is  cccaiioned  by  the  ftrap,  m,  being,  at  the  time 
when  the  bobbin  is  filled  with  roving  up  to  the  top,  or  down 
to  the  bottom,  deprefled  or  fhifted  down  on  the  cones  a fmall 
quantity,  which  occafions,  as  before-defcribed,  a fmall  in- 
ereafe  in  the  vclocityof  the  motion  of  the  cone  K,  and  of  the 
bobbins.  The  deprefiion  of  the  ftrap  is  performed  by  a le- 
ver, which  takes  hold  of  the  ftrap  with  a fork,  and  when 
urged,  leads  it  up  or  down  upon  the  conical  barrel.  This 
lever  is  actuated  by  a fnail,  upon  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed  a 
ratchet-wheel,  turned  round  by  proper  clicks,  levers,  and 
ether  connefting  mechanifm,  one  tooth  every  time  the 
bobbins  and  rail,  N,  begin  to  afcend  and  defcend,  or,  in  other 
words,  arrive  at  the  extreme  limits  of  their  motion.  Then 
the  fnail  afting  on  the  lever  depreffes  the  ftrap  a fufficient 
quantity,  to  produce  the  alteration  of  velocity  required. 

Thus,  as  the  bobbins  increafe  in  diameter  by  the  addition  of 
fuccefiive  layers  of  the  roving,  they  adapt  their  velocities  to 
that  increafe,  and  taking  it  up  juft  as  fall  as  it  is  produced, 
and  no  fafter,  fo  that  the  roving,  as  it  paffes  from  the  end 
of  the  flyer  tube  to  the  bobbin,  is  never  ftretched,  and  never 
becomes  flack.  The  intelligent  mechanic  will  readily  per- 
eieve  that  this  is  practicable,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  will  be 
fenfible  of  the  accuracy  requifite  in  the  adjuftment  of  fuch  a 
machine  to  its  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  this  ad- 
juftment for  different  fizes  of  roving.  This,  perhaps,  i3  the  only 
bar  to  its  general  life,  that  it  requires  a fkilful  mechanic  to 
attend  and  take  charge  of  it,  becaufe  every  different  fize  of 
roving,  which  is  made  in  it,  will  require  a different  rate  of 
increafe  or  decreafe  of  motion,  by  means  of  the  ftrap  m, 
for  a large  thread  caufes  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  to 
increafe  more  rapidly  than  a fmall  one,  and  therefore  the 
quantity  of  fhift  which  the  ftrap,  m,  makes  every  time  on  the 
two  cones  K,  H,  muft  be  determined  by  the  fize  of  the 
roving,  as  is  alfo  the  height  at  which  the  ftrap  fhall  iland 
when  the  machine  is  firft  fet  to  work,  and  the  bobbins  are 
all  empty.  Thefe  adjuftments  are  made  in  the  lever  fnail, 
and  other  connefting  mechanifm,  which  are  omitted  in  our 
plates.  We  have  attended  for  a long  time  to  the  aftion  of 
fcveral  double  fpeeders  of  this  kind,  made  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  adjufted  by  him,  which  performed  their  work  in  the  moll 
perfect  manner,  making  a roving  fo  loofe  and  foft,  that  it 
would  part  with  the  flighted  force,  but  at  the  fame  time  as 
regular  and  even  as  poffibte,  and  the  yarn  fpun  from  it  was 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  which  could  he  produced  from  the 
fanee  material  by  any  other  means  we  have  feen.  We  ven- 
ture to  prognofticate  that  the  general  iutroduftion  of  this 
machine,  when  a fufficient  number  of  managers  are  inftruCted 
how  to  make  it  work  properly,  will  be  a great  improvement 
of  a mod  effential  department  in  cotton- fpinning. 

The  rovings,  thus  prepared  on  bobbins,  are  carried  to  be 
fpun,  either,  as  before  explained,  in  the  water-frame,  or  mule. 
We  fhall  defcribe  the  former  firft  : it  is  conftrufted  in  two 
very  different  forms  ; and  though  in  both  the  operating  parts 
are  the  fame,  the  machinery  which  aftuates  them  are  very 
different.  One  is  called  the  water  frame,  being  the  original 


fpinning  frame,  as  firft  conftrufted  by  fir  Richard  Arkwright, 
whilft  the  other  is  a more  modern  conftruftion,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  throftle  frame.  Their  comparative  advantages 
we  fhall  fpeak  of  after  having  defcribed  them  both  by  the  aid 
of  drawings  made  from  the  moll  improved  machines  of  both 
kinds.  See  Plate  IX.  which  contains  a drawing  of 

A Water  fpinning  frame,  taken  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
from  Meffrs.  Strutts’  mill,  Belper,  Derbyfhire,  whofe  works 
are  the  mod  complete  for  the  water-fpinning  trade  of  any  in 
the  country.  Fig-  I.  is  an  elevation  in  front  of  the  whole 
frame  ; Jig.  2.  an  elevation  endways,  and Jig.  3.  is  a plan  : the 
remaining  figures  are  the  parts  on  an  enlarged  ficale.  In  all 
the  three  firft  figures,  the  fame  parts  are  defignated  by  tlie 
fame  letters  of  reference  : A is  a beviiled  wheel,  fixed  upon 
the  horizontal  axis,  which  extends  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  mill.  This  turns  a fmaller  beviiled  wheel  upon  a ver- 
tical axis  B,  which  has  a drum,  C,  at  the  lower  end,  and  by 
a ftrap,  a,  aft uates  the  whole  machine  Another  ftrap,  b,  goes 
the  other  way,  and  works  another  frame  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
the  drum,  C,  being  common  to  both.  The  fpindle,  B,  pafTes 
through  the  drum,  C,  with  a circu'ar  fitting,  fo  that  it  flips 
freely  round  within  it,  without  giving  motion  to  the  drum, 
except  when  it  is  cafl  into  gear.  This  is  done  by  two  locking 
bolts,  fnewn  by  dotted  lines  paffing  through  the  drum,  and 
both  fixed  into  a collar  or  focket-piece  d,  fitted  to  flide  up 
and  down  the  fpindle.  It  has  a groove  formed  round  it,  in 
which  a fork,  at  the  end  of  a lever  e,  is  received,  fo  that 
the  fork  embraces  the  piece,  d,  in  the  groove,  and  when  lifted 
up,  raifes  the  two  locking  bolts  with  it.  This  lever  is  raifed 
by  the  power  of  a fecond  lever  D E,  the  extremity,  E,  of 
which,  being  deprefled,  raifes  up  the  lever  e,  and  unlocks 
the  drum  from  the  fpindle  B,  by  withdrawing  the  locking 
bolts  from  their  coni  aft  with  an  arm,  f of  a wheel,  g, 
which  is  fixed  faff  on  the  fpindle  beneath  the  drum,  and 
therefore  turns  with  it ; but  the  locking  bolts  being  let  down, 
that  their  ends  may  projeft  through  the  drum,  and  intercept 
the  croft  arm,  f,  of  the  wheel,  the  drum  and  all  the  machi- 
nery are  put  in  motion. 

The  endlefs  ftrap,  a a,  paffes,  as  fhewn  in  the  figure,  the 
whole  length  of  tlie  frame,  makes  a turn  round  the  pulley 
771,  and  comes  back  again.  Other  pullies,  1,  2,  3,  of  the 
fame  dimen  (ions  as  b , are  fituated,  at  intervals,  in  a direft  line 
between  the  drum  c,  and  the  pulley,  m,  to  bear  the  ftrap, 
and  in  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  thefe  pullies,  the 
vertical  fpindles  marked  n are  placed  in  pairs,  exaftly  oppofite 
each  other.  On  the  lower  end  of  thefe,  fmall  wheels,  x,  called 
binders,  are  fixed,  and  the  ftrap,  a a,  preffing  againit  them,  as 
fhewn  by  the  figure,  turns  them  round,  the  objeft  of  the  pullies 
1,  2,  and  3 being  to  bend  the  ftrap  out  of  the  ftraight  line 
fufficiently,  to  make  it  apply  to  the  furfaces  of  the  feveral 
binders  and  turn  them  round.  The  laft  pulley,  777,  is  fitted  in 
a frame,  and  can,  by  a ferew  4,  be  moved  to  ftrain  the  ftrap 
tight.  A hove  each  binder,  and  on  tlie  fame  fpindle,  a wheel, 
h,  is  fixed  : it  receives  two  belts  {Jig.  3.)  which  turn 
four  of  the  fpindles  /,  /,  /,  /,  each  belt  giving  motion  to  two 
fpindles.  The  binders  x,  (feefg.  5. ) are  fitted  to  flip  round 
on  their  fpindles  n,  but  can,  at  any  time,  be  united  thereto,  to 
give  them  motion  by  a locking  bayonet  9,  which  is  caft  in 
or  out  of  aftion,  at  pleafure,  by  a fmall  lever  10,  in  exactly 
the  fame  manner  as  the  locking  of  the  principal  drum  : 
therefore,  by  the  lever  10,  any  four  fpindles  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  machine  at  pleafure.  The  fpindles,  n,  of 
the  binders  have  each  at  the  upper  end  a pinion,  which 
turns  a face  or  contrate  wheel  p,  fixed  upon  the  fpindle  of 
the  front  rollers  which  give  out  the  cotton  to  the  fpindles. 
Thefe  reders  are  arranged  in  diftinft  heads  or  frames,  con- 
taining four  lengths  iu  each,  which  fupply  four  fpindles. 
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The  conflru&ion  of  one  of  the  heads  is  Ihewn  mjigs.  4,  3, 
and  6 ; Jig.  4.  being  a fedlion  of  the  rollers  and  fpindle  ; 
Jig.  5.  a front  view  of  the  rollers  ; and  Jig.  6.  an  end  view. 
In  thefe,  p ltill  denotes  the  face  wheel,  and  4 the  lower 
front  roller.  Upon  this,  which  is  fluted  in  the  ailing  parts, 
the  upper  rollers  made  in  two  feparate  lengths,  reft,  and 
are  prefled  down  upon  the  lower  one  by  two  heavy  weights, 
6,  6,  which  are  fufpended,  by  means  of  hooks,  7,  from  the 
necks  or  fmall  parts  of  the  upper  rollers,  and  thus  keep 
them  firmly  down  upon  the  flutes  of  the  front  roller  4. 
On  the  oppofite  end  of  the  front  roller  to  the  wheel  p,  a 
pinion,  r,  of  eleven  teeth  is  fixed  : this  turns  a wheel,  s,  of 
28  teeth,  which  is  mounted  on  a llud  or  pin,  and  has  a 
pinion,/,  of  16  teeth  fixed  to  it,  which  works  awheel,  <w,  of 
32  teeth,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  middle  roller,  Ihewn  in 
the  fetlion,  (Jig.  4.)  at  12,  whofe  motion  will  be  to  the  front 
roller  nearly  as  five  to  one.  On  the  other  end  of  the  roller  is 
a pinion  of  10,  which  turns  another  of  15,  on  the  back 
roller,  11,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel,  fo  that  this 
turns  only  once  for  one  and  a half  turns  of  the  middle 
roller;  confequently,  the  roving  14,  (Jig.  4.)  which  is  intro- 
duced between  the  back  rollers,  from  the  bobbins  or  cops 
fet  up  in  a frame  F,  (Jigs,  x and  2.)  above  the  machine,  is, 
in  palling  between  the  back  and  middle  rollers  12  and  13, 
drawn  out  one  and  a half  times ; then  between  the  middle 
and  back  rollers  12  and  14,  it  is  extended  five  times  more, 
making  a draught  or  extenfion  of  7*  times  in  the  whole ; 
and  as  fad  as  the  rovings  come  through  the  front  rollers, 
they  are  twilled  into  a thread  by  the  rapid  circular  motion 
of  the  fpindles.  But  thefe  we  have  to  explain  ; they  are 
ftraight  Heel  arbors,  1,1,  (Jig.  4.)  on  the  lower  end  of  which 
the  whirls  or  pullies,  which  receives  the  band,  i,  for  them, 
are  fixed  : thefe  fpindles  are  mounted  in  a frame  common 
to  them  all,  which  confilts  of  two  rails  14,  14  ; the  lower 
one  fupporting  the  points  or  toes  of  the  fpindles,  and  the 
other  having  bearings  for  the  cylindrical  parts  of  each  fpin- 
dle, and  a llrip  of  wood  is  ferewed  againft  this  to  keep  them 
up  to  their  bearings.  Above  this  bearing  the  fpindle  is  only 
a llraight  cylindrical  wire,  and  on  the  upper  end  of  it  the 
flyer,  15,  is  faftened,  either  by  ferewing  it  on,  or  it  is  (luck 
fall  on  by  fri&ion,  which  is  fufficient  to  carry  it  about. 

• The  two  arms  or  branches  of  the  flyer  are  fufficiently 
dillant  for  them  to  revolve  round  clear  about  the  bob- 
bin 16,  which  is  fitted  loofely  upon  the  cylindrical  fpindle, 
and  with  liberty  to  Hide  freely  up  and  down  upon  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bobbin  is  fupported  by  reding  on  a piece  of 
wood  17,  attached  by  ferewing  to  a rail  M,  which  has  a 
flow  rifing  and  falling  motion,  equal  in  extent  to  the  length 
of  the  bobbin  between  its  Ihou'ders,  by  which  means  the 
thread,  as  it  comes  through  the  eye  formed  at  the  ends  of 
either  of  the  branches  15,  of  the  flyer,  and  is  wound  by  the 
motion  thereof  upon  the  bobbin,  becomes  equally  diftri- 
buted  throughout,  its  length  giving  it  a cylindrical  figure, 
inllead  of  heaping  all  the  thread  at  one  part,  like  a barrel, 
as  would  happen  if  the  bobbin  did  not  rife  and  fall.  This 
motion  of  the  bobbin  is  produced  by  a bent  lever,  16, 
(Jigs.  r.  and  2.)  fufpending  the  rail  M,  with  all  the  bob- 
bins upon  it,  from  the  arm  16;  the  lower  end  of  the  other 
arm,  17,  bears  agatnd,  and  is  moved  by  a heart  or  eccentric 
wheel  18,  nearly  of  the  figure  of  a heart,  which  is  fixed  on 
an  horizontal  axis  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  at  the  other  end  it  bears  a fimilar  heart  18,  ( Jig  i.) 
fixed  on  it,  which  operating  upon  another  lever  16,  fufpend- 
ing the  other  end  of  the  rail  M,  thus  cauling  it,  when  the 
hearts  are  turned  round,  to  rife  and  fall  equally  at  each 
cud,  or  parallel,  and  move  all  the  bobbins  reding  upon  it 
together.  The  motion  is  given  to  the  fpindle  of  the  heart 
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18,  by  a fmail  contrate  wheel  on  the  end  of  it,  which  is 
turned  by  a pinion  on  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  fpin- 
dle 19,  receiving  its  motion  by  a pair  of  bevilled  wheels 
from  an  horizontal  fpindle  20,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
cog-wheel  21,  turned  by  a fpiral  piece  of  iron  22,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  main  fpindle  B,  jult  beneath  the  great  be- 
viljed  wheel.  It  operates  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  endlefs 
ferew,  turning  the  wheel,  21,  round  one  tooth  for  every 
revolution  of  the  main  fpindle,  and  this  flow  motion  is 
communicated  by  the  fpindle  19,  and  wheel-work  juil  de- 
feribed,  to  the  hearts,  which  revolve  with  fuch  a velocity, 
as  will  caufe  the  bobbins  to  afeend  and  defeend  fo  fall, 
that  they  lie  every  turn  of  the  thread  clofe  by  the  (ide 
of  that  preceding  it,  but  not  upon  it,  fo  that  the  figure 
of  the  bobbin,  when  filled  with  thread,  will  be  nearly  cy- 
lindrical. 

The  bobbins  of  the  roving  frame  are  put  upon  a wire,  or 
temporary  fpindle,  and  in  this  ftate  are  fet  up  in  the  frame,  F, 
in  two  rows,  one  above  another,  fo  that  they  will  all  turn 
freely  round  when  the  rovings  are  drawn  off  from  them. 
Thefe  rovings  are  conducted  over  wires,  as  Ihewn  in  fig.  2,  to 
lead  them  in  the  right  direction,  ahd  are  brought,  two  toge- 
ther, through  wire  ltaples  fixed  in  the  board  G (Jig.  4.), 
then  through  notches  made  in  the  edge  of  a piece  of  iron 
plate  fixed  on  the  edge  of  the  board,  and  projedting  up 
above  the  furface  of  it,  and  after  palling  through  thefe 
notches  the  rovings  enter  the  back  roller  13,  in  Jig.  4.  The 
board,  G,  has  a Ihort  traveriing  motion  backwards  and 
forwards,  by  which  means  it  caufes  the  roving  to  travel 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  rollers,  or  it  would 
foon,  if  conlta.ntly  conduced  through  the  fame  part  of  the 
rollers,  wear  out  the  flutes  at  that  part,  making  a fmooth 
ring  round  it ; but  by  this  traverfing  motion  the  wear  is 
equally  dillributed  over  the  whole  iength  of  the  fluted 
rollers,  and  does  not  adl  partially  at  any  one  part.  The 
motion  is  caufed,  as  (hewn  in  Jig.  4,  where  1 8 is  the  fpindle 
of  the  hearts  18  (Jig.  2.),  fituated  immediately  beneath  the 
board  G : it  has  a <*og-wheel  of  18  teeth  fixed  upon  it, 
turning  another,  H,  of  36  teeth,  on  the  axis  of  which  a 
fmall  crank,  K,  is  formed,  and  by  means  of  a conncdling 
rod  draws  the  board,  G,  backwards  and  forwards  every 
time  it  makes  a revolution,  by  means  of  the  cog-wheels, 
which  will  be  once  for  every  two  turns  of  the  hearts.  The 
rovings,  two  toge'her,  as  before  Hated,  enter  between  the 
back  rollers,  and  then  pafs  forwards  to  the  middle  pair, 
receiving  in  the  pafiage  a draught  or  extenfion  of  one  and 
a half;  then  advancing  through  the  middle  rollers  to  the 
front,  they  are,  by  the  motion  thereof,  drawn  out  five 
times,  and  in  this  Hate  delivered  to  the  fpindle  L,  which 
twills  the  fibres  round  each  other  the  inllant  their  ends 
come  out,  before  the  rollers  leave  the  other  ends,  or  they 
would  fall  to  pieces,  being  drawn  out  fo  fine,  that  the 
cohefion  of  the  fiores  is  inlufficient  to  bear  any  thing,  and 
the  twine  given  to  the  roving  is  entirely  loft,  for  it  was  at 
firlt  only  one  turn  in  1^  inch  in  length;  and  this  inch, 
being  by  the  draught  of  the  roller  drawn  out  to  more  than 
13  inches,  the  twill  of  one  turn  in  this  length  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  adds  no  ftrength  whatever  to  the  roving,  fo 
that  it  is  neceflary  the  fpindle  fliould,  by  the  connection  of  the 
thread  41,  palling  down  from  the  rollers  to  its  flyer,  give  a 
twill  to  the  fibres  the  inftant  they  come  through  the  roller, 
fo  that  by  twilling  one  end  of  each  fibre  round  the  other, 
whillt  the  oppofite  ends  are  held  fait  between  the  rollers, 
they  will  become  a thread  fufficiently  cohefive  to  advance 
towards  the  fpindle,  and  receive  its  lull  quantum  of  twill 
to  become  a turd  and  ftrong  thread  : it  pafles  through  a 
wine  eye  or  ilaple  fixed  iu  a board  at  34,  wffich  changes  its 
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direction  into  a line  with  the  fpindle,  to  which  it  is  conne&ed 
by  pafling  through  the  eye  formed  at  the  end  of  either  of 
the  branches  of  the  flyer,  which  revolves  with  the  greatelt 
rapidity  along  with  the  fpindle,  and  thus  give  twill  to  the 
thread.  The  bobbin  does  not  partake  of  the  motion  of  the 
fpindle,  but  is  retained  by  the  friCtion  of  its  lower  end 
reding  on  the  piece  of  wood  17,  and  this  is  incrcafed  by  a 
wafher  of  leather  put  under  it : then,  as  before  explained  of 
the  bobbin  of  the  roving  frame,  the  thread,  by  the  motion 
of  the  flyer,  drags  the  bobbin  about  after  it  with  a ve- 
locity equal  to  the  difference  between  the  motion  of  the  end 
of  the  flyer,  and  the  motion  of  the  thread  as  delivered  out 
by  the  front  rollers.  When  the  frame  has  been  fo  long  at 
work,  that  the  bobbins  become  filled  with  thread,  the  child 
in  attendance,  by  the  handle  of  the  lever  10  (fig.  5.),  difen- 
gages  the  binder  x,  of  the  four  fpindles  from  its  axis  n,  and 
then  they,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  rollers  belonging  to 
them,  (top,  and  the  child  breaks  the  thread  ; then  pulling  off 
or  tinfcrewing  the  flyer,  he  lifts  off  the  bobbin,  puts  on  an 
empty  one,  on  which  the  end  of  the  thread  is  previoufly 
lapped  to  make  a beginning  : the  flyer  is  next  fixed  on,  the 
thread  parted  through  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  flyer,  and  it 
is  ready  to  work  again  : the  eye  of  the  fiver  is  made  open 
at  one  part,  being  curled  in  the  manner  of  a cork-fcrew  juft 
at  the  end,  fo  that  the  thread  can  be  hooked  in  and  out  of 
it  by  the  child,  but  is  in  no  danger  of  getting  out  by  the 
motion  of  the  flyer  in  its  work.  When  a thread  accidentally 
breaks,  it  is  not  always  necefiary  to  flop  the  fpindle  to  unite 
it,  but  the  attendant  takes  hold  of  the  broken  end  which 
belongs  to  the  bobbin,  and  draws  off  a confiderable  length, 
a yard  for  inftance,  from  the  bobbin,  and  breaking  it,  throws 
this  away,  becaufe  it  has  every  chance  of  being  unfound : 
then  taking  the  end  in  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  applying 
it  againft  the  end  of  the  roving  which  is  coming  through 
between  the  rollers,  leaving  them  overlapping  a fmall  quan- 
tity, and  letting  them  go  from  the  finger  and  thumb,  the 
ends  are  inftantiy  twined  together,  and  united  into  one  found 
thread.  But  this  requires  fome  dexterity,  for  if  the  end 
of  the  thread  is  held  fo  long  between  the  fingers  in  apply- 
ing them  together,  that  the  roving  coming  through  the 
rollers  advances  the  length  of  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  be- 
fore it  is  let  go,  and  fuffers  the  fpindle  to  twift  it,  the 
fibres  will  part  and  the  thread  breaks  afunder,  or  is  never 
formed  at  that  part ; it  is  therefore  necefiary  to  catch  the 
roving  as  clofe  as  pofiible  to  the  rollers,  and  apply  the  end 
of  the  thread  quickly  to  it,  then  letting  them  go  inftantiy, 
the  fibres  are  twilled  in  with  each  other,  and  the  union  takes 
place  fo  perfectly,  that  it  cannot  be  afterwards  difeovered 
where  the  joint  was  made.  The  lower  rollers  are  made  of 
call  iron,  turned  extremely  true,  and  fluted  by  an  engine  ; 
the  upper  rollers  are  alfo  cafl  iron,  but  are  covered  with 
leather  in  the  ading  parts,  fo  that  this  foft  fubftance  holds 
the  cotton  more  firmly  upon  the  flutes  of  the  lower  one 
than  any  other  method  would,  as  the  roving  is  not  liable 
to  lap  round  the  rollers  like  the  (liver  of  the  drawing  frame. 
No  clearer  is  ufed  ; but  inflead  thereof,  a fmall  wooden  roller 
covered  with  leather  is  placed  over,  between  the  front  and 
middle  roller,  but  it  merely  lays  upon  them,  having  no 
pivots  or  fupport  ; its  furface  is  rubbed  over  with  chalk  or 
whiting,  and  this  it  communicates  to  the  leather  of  the  upper 
roller,  and  is  found  to  improve  their  adion,  probably  by 
not  fuffering  the  cotton  to  flip  beneath  the  rollers  ; Jig.  4. 
(hews,  that  the  middle  and  back  rollers  have  their  weights 
to  keep  down  the  upper  rollers  upon  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  front  rollers  ; but  the  weights  are  very  different, 
the  front  weight,  6,  being  2olbs.,  whilft  the  middle  weights 
ate  but  a few  ounces,  and  the  back  rolls  have  a weight  of 
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2lbs.  The  reafon  for  the  front  roller  requiring  fo  great  * 
weight  is,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  prefs  and  hold 
every  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  roving  while  parting  through 
them  extremely  tight  ; becaufe  if  it  only  held  a few  in  the 
middle  of  the  roving,  tint  others  towards  the  edges  of  the 
roving  might,  by  the  twilling,  be  drawn  out  before  their 
ends  were  fairly  twilled  into  the  thread,  and  this  would 
render  the  thread  fuzzy  in  its  whole  length  : the  inilant  the 
foremoft  end  of  a fibre  comes  through  between  the  rollers, 
it  fhould,  by  the  twine  of  the  fpindie,  be  twifted  over  the 
middle  of  fome  other  fibres  which  are  coming  through,  and 
over  the  ends  of  others  which  have  altogether  efcaped  the 
roller,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  furface  of  the  thread 
altogether  depends  upon  this  being  done  inflantaneoufly 
on  the  foremoft  end  prefenting  itfelf  through  the  rollers  ; 
for  the  effeCl  of  all  the  preceding  operations  has  been 
to  difperfe  the  ends  of  the  fibres  equally,  fo  that  they 
effectually  break  joints  with  each  other,  and  then  being 
equally  twifted,  it  forms  a thread  of  equal  ftrength  in  all 
parts. 

The  numbers  of  the  wheel-work  for  the  rollers  of  the 
roving  frame,  are  varied  with  every  different  number  of 
cottons  which  is  to  be  fpun  ; the  draught  being  altered, 
when  requifite,  to  produce  fuch  an  extenfion  of  the  (liver 
in  pafling  through  the  rollers,  as  will  make  the  roving,  when 
finifhed,  4.3  times  the  weight  (length  for  length)  of  the 
yarn  it  is  to  be  fpun  into.  This  is  a pretty  general  rule  in 
cotton-mills,  and  the  roving  is  occafionally  meafured  and 
weighed,  to  afeertain  if  the  machines  are  drawing  the  pio- 
per  quantity,  and  if  not,  the  pinions  are  changed  for  others 
which  will  produce  the  proper  degree  of  extenfion.  It  is 
in  this  ftage  that  the  fize  of  the  yarn  is  determined,  and  the 
fpinning  frames  have,  in  general,  the  fame  draught ; but 
the  velocity  of  the  fpindles  with  refpeCl  to  the  roller,  fo 
that  they  will  give  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  twine  to  any 
given  length,  is  varied  in  fpinning  different  kinds  of  twift, 
whether  hard  or  foft  twill.  The  alteration  is  made  by 
employing  larger  or  fmaller  pullies,  or  whirls,  on  the  fpin- 
dles which  caufe  them  to  revolve  with  a flower  or  quicker 
motion.  Neither  do  the  rollers  of  the  fpinning-frame  give 
out  the  fame  quantity  of  roving  in  a given  time  when  fpin- 
ning coarfe  or  fine  goods,  or  when  fpinning  very  high  num- 
bers, as  No.  60  : the  front  rollers  are  adapted  by  the 
wheel-work  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  33  times  per  minute  ; 
but  for  coarfer  goods,  fome  of  them  will  turn  60  times  per 
minute  : this  is  becaufe  a fine  thread  requires  more  twift  in 
a certain  length  than  coarfe. 

The  frame  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken  contained 
ten  heads,  or  forty  fpindles,  on  each  fide,  the  frame  = 80, 
and  the  fame  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  drum,  to  be  driven 
by  the  ftrap  b,  making  160  fpindles,  a&uated  by  one  cog- 
wheel A. 

The  conftrudion  of  the  locking  bayonet  J , for  connect- 
ing the  drum  with  the  main  fpindle,  we  have  explained  ; but 
one  circumitance  was  then  unnoticed,  viz.  that  the  bar  f, 
jig.  1,  is  not  permanently  fixed  to  the  wheel  g,  but  that  the 
wheel  has  a groove  turned  in  the  edge  of  it  like  a pulley  ; 
and  an  iron  hoop  or  clip,  made  in  two  halves,  ferewed  toge- 
ther, is  fitted  round  the  wheel  in  this  groove,  and  to  this 
clip  the  crofs-bar,  f,  is  united,  by  the  ends  of  it  turning 
down,  and  being  received  between  the  ends  of  the  clip,  the 
fame  fcrew-bolts  holding  all  together.  The  confequence 
of  this  conftruClion  is,  that  the  machine  is  not  fuddenly 
jerked  into  motion  when  the  bayonet  is  let  down,  and  in- 
tercepts the  arm  f,  which  is  revolving  rapidly  with  the 
fpindle  and  wheel  g : inflead  of  jerking  the  frame,  the  bar, 
/,  for  a moment  becomes  ftationary  againft  the  point  of  the 
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bayonet,  tbe  wheel,  g,  flipping  round  within  the  clip,  but 
the  great  fri£lion  of  this  foon  fets  the  machine  quietly  in 
motion  ; and  when  it  arrives  at  its  full  fpeed,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  clip  is  fufficient  to  keep  it  in  motion,  with- 
out flipping  any  more,  unlefs  an  accident  happens,  and 
then  it  is  very  ufeful,  as  it  prevents  the  machine  being 
broken. 

The  throjlle  fpinning  Jramc  is  delineated  in  Plate  X.  of 
which  Jig.  i.  is  a fedtion  taken  acrofs  the  length  of  the 
frame  ; Jig.  2.  is  an  end  view,  and  Jig.  3.  is  an  elevation  of 
the  machine  in  front.  After  the  minute  defcription  we  have 
given  of  the  conftru&ion  and  operation  of  the  roving-frame 
and  water-frame,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  be  very  diffufe 
in  our  account  of  this  machine,  which  has  the  fame  parts 
as  thofe  machines,  but  only  differs  in  dimenfions  and  pro- 
portion. The  fame  letters  of  reference  are  employed  in  all 
the  figures,  and  A A reprefents  the  live  and  dead  pulley 
adluating  the  whole,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  fpindle  of  a 
long  tin  cylinder  B,  which  is  called  the  throftle,  and  turns 
all  the  fpindles  and  other  machinery  at  once.  On  the  main 
fpindle  of  the  throftle  a pinion,  a,  is  fixed  : this  turns  a wheel 
c,  which  has  a pinion,  b,  fixed  on  it,  turning  the  wheels  D 
and  E {Jg-  2.)  by  the  intermediate  wheels,  d,  on  one  fide, 
and  e and  f on  the  other.  The  wheels,  D and  E,  are  fixed 
on  the  ends  of  the  fpindles  of  the  front  rollers  X,  as  is 
plainly  (hewn  in_^V.  3.  Thefe  rollers  are  made  in  lengths, 
which  ferve  fix  fpindles,  and  the  lengths  are  united  by  con- 
nedling  boxes,  as  (hewn  at  F,  to  other  lengths,  fo  that  one 
train  of  wheel-work,  a C l d e f E and  D,  will  turn  the 
front  rollers  for  1 1 2 fpindles,  or  66  on  each  fide  of  the 
frame,  and  then  the  rollers  are  made  in  1 1 lengths.  Some 
frames  are  longer,  others  fhorter  than  this.  Our  drawing 
only  contains  12  fpindles,  and  two  of  thefe  at  each  end  are 
removed,  to  (hew  the  works  infide  of  the  frame;  at  g a 
pinion  is  fixed  on  the  fpindle  of  the  front  roller,  and  turns 
a wheel  on  the  end  of  the  middle  roller,  by  an  intermediate 
wheel  and  pinion  on  a (tud  ; and  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the 
middle  roller  is  a wheel  h,  turning  the  back  roller  with  its 
proper  velocity  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel,  fo  that 
the  motion  of  the  rollers  in  this  frame  is  exadlly  the  fame 
as  in  the  water-frame.  The  fpindles,  1,1,  are  all  driven  by 
bands  from  the  throftle  cylinder  B,  the  manner  in  which  they 
crofs  being  (hewn  at  h.  Jig.  1.  The  bands  are  very  loofe, 
and,  as  the  figure  (hews,  are  inclined,  fo  that  their  weight 
tends  to  draw  them  tight,  and  turn  the  fpindles,  /,  /,  about 
with  the  proper  velocity ; but  (till  the  child  attending  the 
machine  can,  by  prefling  his  knee  againft  the  whirl,  as  the 
pulley  is  called,  (top  the  motion  of  any  one  fpindle  for  a 
moment  whilft  a broken  thread  is  repaired,  the  band  flip- 
ping round  it  all  the  time.  The  fpindles,  being  exadlly 
the  fame  as  the  water-frame,  need  little  explanation,  more 
than  to  enumerate  their  parts,  which  are,  the  bobbin  m, 
the  flyer  n,  (luck  by  friction,  or  elfe  ferewed  on  the  top  of 
the  fpindle,  and  its  branches  ending  in  a curled  hook, 
through  which  the  thread  is  paffed  to  the  bobbin.  This  is 
fitted  quite  loofe  on  the  fpindle,  and  refts  its  weight  on  a 
piece  of  wood  0,  fixed  to  the  underfide  of  a rail  N,  which 
rifes  and  falls,  to  lay  the  thread  regularly  in  a coil  upon  the 
bobbin,  as  faft  as  it  is  taken  up  thereby.  The  rife  and  fall  are 
thus  produced : the  two  rails,  N,  N,  on  oppofite  fides  of 
the  frame,  are  fufpended  by  iron  rods ,p,p,  from  horizontal 
levers  G,  which  are  mounted  on  an  axis,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  frame,  and  having  as  many  of  the 
levers,  G,  upon  it,  as  are  neceffarv  to  fufpend  the  rail,  N, 
without  bending.  H is  an  iron  rod  jointed  to  the  lever  G, 
and  coming  down  to  a (hort  lever  I,  which,  at  the  oppofite 
eqd  to  its  connc&ion  with  H,  refts  on  the  furface  of  the 


heart  R,  fixed  on  a fpindle,  which  13  turned  by  the  fol- 
lowing train  of  wheel-work.  The  fpindle  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion,  C b,  paffes  through  the  frame,  and  by  a pair  of 
bevilled  wheels,  L (Jg.  3.),  turns  a vertical  axis  M,  on 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  an  end  efs  ferew,  giving  a flow- 
rotation  to  the  fpindie  of  the  hearts  by  a tooth-wheel,  -■n, 
thereon,  which  is  turned  round  one  tooth  by  every  revo- 
lution of  the  endlefs  ferew.  A heavy  weight,  P (Jig.  1. ), 
is  fufpended  from  the  lever,  G,  to  counterbalance,  and 
caufe  the  end  of  the  lever,  I,  always  to  prefs  upon  the 
furface  of  the  heart  R,  which,  as  it  turns  round,  elevates 
and  depreffes  the  bobbins  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  frame 
alternately.  The  joints  of  the  levers,  G and  I,  with  the 
rods,  H and  p p,  are  made,  as  the  figure  (hews,  adjuftable  j. 
that  is,  the  centre  pins  are  fixed  to  the  levers  by  fitting  in 
grooves,  and  are  held  in  by  nuts,  fo  that  they  can  be  fixed 
at  different  diftances  from  the  centre,  to  accommodate  the 
adling  radius  of  the  levers,  fo  that  the  motion  given  by  the 
heart,  R,  may  be  made  to  correfpond  with  the  length  of 
the  bobbin  between  the  (houlders. 

The  bobbins  for  the  roving  are  fet  up  in  a frame  at  S S T,. 
between  the  two  fets  of  rollers,  X,  X,  and  the  roving  is 
condudled  immediately  between  the  back  rollers  t but,  as  it 
goes  through  the  fame  procefs  as  before  deferibed  in  the 
water-frame,  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  it.  The  traverfe  mo- 
tion, to  prevent  the  cotton  wearing  away  the  rollers  in  any 
one  part,  is  fometimes  omitted ; but  we  have  feen  throftle 
frames  in  which  the  whole  of  the  frame  S T,  confiding  of 
one  board,  S,  below,  and  another,  T,  above,  connected  by 
proper  pillars,  together  with  all  the  bobbins  of  rovings, 
had  a fmall  traverle  motion,  which  is  found  to  be  a great 
advantage  in  the  wear  of  the  rollers. 

Refpedting  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  throftle— 
frame  and  the  water-frame,  cotton-fpinners  are  divided  in 
their  opinions  : the  fimplicity,  and  confequently  law  price 
in  the  firft  eredlion  of  the  throftle,  is  its  recommendation, 
and  it  is  generally  dated  to  be  driven  with  far  lefs  power,, 
becaufe  it  has  fewer  parts.  To  fet  againft  thefe  advantages, 
it  is  faid,  that  when  the  bobbins  are  filled,  and  require  te  be 
changed,  the  whole  frame  of  112  fpindles  muft  be  (lopped, 
at  once,  by  fluffing  the  ftrap  to  the  dead  pulley  A ; 
whereas  in  the  water-frame,  any  four  fpindles  can  be  (lopped 
together,  by  calling  off  their  binder  ; and  it  is  only  necef— 
fary  to  (lop  the  whole  frame  by  the  calling  off  the  great 
drum,  when  the  frame  is  to  be  repaired,  or  is  out  of  ufe 
for  a day,  or  longer  period. 

We  have  now  explained  the  manner  of  fpinning  cotton 
into  a thread  by  the  water-frame-,  and  (hall  proceed  to 
deferibe  the  conftrudlion  of  the  other  method  of  fpinning, 
viz. 

The  Mule. — This  machine  was  introduced  by  a Mr. 
Crumpton,  who  lately  received  a reward  of  5000/.  from 
parliament  for  the  invention,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
confided  only  in  the  combination  of  Hargreave’s  fpin- 
ning jenny  with  fir  Richard  Arkwright’s  drawing  rollers. 
Plate  XI.  contains  drawings  of  one  of  the  bed  conltrudlions 
of  this  machine,  in  which  Jg.  2.  is  an  end  view  of  the 
whole  machine,  and  Jg.  1.  an  end  view  of  the  carriage 
alone.  Fig.  3.  is  a front  view,  zn&Jg.  4.  is. a.  view  of  the 
operative  parts  detached:  Jg.  5 a fimilar  view  in  another 
ftage  of  its  operation.  'As  this  machine  is  extremely  com- 
plicated in  its  movements,  it  will  firft  be  proper  to  explain 
thefe  movements  before  entering  upon  the  machinery  which 
caufes  them.  This  is  (hewn  in  Jgs.  4 and  5,  where  W repre- 
fents a bobbin  of  the  roving  frame  fet  up  in  a proper  frame, 
and  the  roving  is  conducted  from  it,  through  three  pairs  of 
rollers,  A,  B,  and  C,  which  have  the  fame  draught  as  the 
1.  ■ roller* 
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rollers  for  the  fpinning-frame,  and  are  moved  by  fimilar 
wheel-work  : but  the  upper  rollers,  a,  b,  c,  are  weighed 
down  in  a different  manner:  thus,  d is  a piece  of  metal 
refting  on  the  neck  of  the  front  roller,  a,  at  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  upon  the  middle  of  a fecond  piece  e, 
which  bears  upon  tiie  necks  of  the  other  two  pairs  of 
rollers,  b and  c ; then  an  iron  rod  f,  coming  down  from 
the  piece  d,  loads  all  the  three  upper  rollers  a,  b,  c,  at 
once,  by  means  of  a lever  g , which  is  hooked  beneath 
a fixed  rail  of  the  framing  fupporting  the  rollers  at  one 
end,  and  the  other  is  made  with  a heavy  knob,  fo  that 
the  purchafe,  or  leverage  of  this  piece  g,  draws  down  the 
wire,  f,  with  fufRcient  force  to  load  all  three  rollers  with 
their  relative  forces  : thus  it  is  plain  the  roller,  a,  muff  bear 
the  principal  weight  of  the  lever  g,  becaufe  the  wire,  f,  is 
nearer  to  the  roller  a\  but  as  it  afts  upon  the  piece,  c,  with 
a conliderable  length  of  leverage  it  bears  lightly  upon  it, 
and  this  again  bears  upon  two,  and  therefore  ftill  lefs 
upon  either,  the  weight  of  the  end  of  d being  divided 
upon  two  rollers  b,  c ; but  it  bears  moil  powerfully  upon  c, 
the  point  or  end  of  d being  neared  to  that  roller,  fo  that 
the  operation  of  all  thefe  pieces  is  to  load  the  three  rollers 
nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  rollers  of  the  fpinning 
frame  : but  this  proportion  can  readily  be  altered  by  fhifting 
the  adting  lengths  of  the  levers. 

The  roving,  after  palling  through  the  rollers,  is  taken 
up  by  the  fpindle  D G : this  is  placed  rather  inclined,  but 
without  anybobbin  or  fiver,  like  the  fpindle  of  the  water 
frame  ; it  is  merely  a plain  conical  arbor,  fupported  at  its 
point,  or  toe,  in  a Itep  made  on  the  rail,  E,  of  the  frame,  and 
in  a bearing  at  F,  againd  another  rail.  It  has  nothing  to 
keep  it  up  againd  this  bearing,  the  draught  of  the  band,  which 
paffes  round  the  pulley  fj,  and  gives  motion  to  the  fpindle, 
being  fufficient  for  this.  The  end  of  the  thread  is  merely 
lapped  round  the  upper  end  of  the  fpindle,  and  its  accu- 
mulation upon  itfelf  foon  forms  a mafs  G.  which  is  called 
a cop,  or  coppin.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  inclined 
pofitit.n  of  the  fpindle,  it  will,  when  turned  round,  give 
twid  to  that  part  of  the  thread  which  is  between  the  end 
of  the  fpindle  and  the  roller  A,  although  the  fpindle 
and  the  direction  of  the  thread  do  not  coincide,  becaufe, 
when  the  fpindle  is  turned,  the  thread  will  flip  over  the 
top  end  of  it  and  receive  a twill,  without  winding  up  upon 
the  cop ; but  when  it  is  required  to  wind  up,  the  thread,  or 
wire  H,  is  preffed  down  upon  the  thread.  This  removes  it 
from  the  end  of  the  fpindle  to  the  middle  of  the  cop,  as 
fhewn  in  Jig.  y,  and  then  the  motion  winds  up  the  thread 
upon  the  cop  inftead  of  twilling  it.  The  wire,  H,  is  ex- 
tended at  the  end  of  a lever  H I,  moveable  on  a centre 
I,  in  the  manner  Ihewn  in  Jig.  y,  but  when  left  at  liberty, 
the  weight  of  the  oppofite  end  of  the  lever  reltores  it  to 
the  pofition  Jig.  4,  and  then  the  fpindle  twills  the  thread 
.inllead  of  winding  it  up. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  this  : the  rails  E and  F, 
fupporting  the  fpindle,  are  part  of  a carriage  or  frame 
carrying  above  ico  fuch  fpindles,  and  moving  on  wheels 
which  .traverfe  on  railways  to  and  from  the  rollers  in  a di- 
re£t  line,  for  the  extent  of  a yard  and  a half.  Now  fuppofe 
it  wheele-d-home,  that  the  ends  of  the  fpindle  aretlofe  to  the 
front  roller  A,  then  fuppofe  the  rollers  fet  in  motion,  they 
take  in  the  roving  .from  the  bobbin  W,  and  draw  it  out  or 
extend  it  eight  or  more  times,  giving  it  out  between  the 
front  roller  A,  to  the  fpindle  G,  which,  with  its  carriage, 
recedes,  by  the  movement  of  the  machine,  from  the  rollers, 
taking  up  the  thread  as  faff  as  it  comes  out  between 
them  ; and,  at  the  fame  time  the  machinery  draws  the 
i^F.dle  back,  it  turns  it  round- rapidly,  giving  twift  to  the 
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thread  as  faff  as  the  rollers  deliver  it  out,  3nd  thus  producing 
fuch  a compreffion  of  the  fibres  by  twilling  them  round  each 
other,  as  will  form  a thread  of  fufficient  llrength  to  bear 
Jlrrtching.  This  means,  that  when  a yard  of  thread  has  been 
given  out  by  the  rollers  their  motion  ceafes,  fo  that  they 
deliver  no  more,  but  the  fpindle  continues  to  recede  frrm  the 
rollers  to  the  further  diltance  of  a yard  and  halt,  twilling 
the  thread  all  the  time  it  llretches  it  out  in  length,  till  it 
forms  a fair  and  llrong  thread.  The  twilling  motion  cf  the 
fpindle  then  Hops,  as  does  alio  the  drawing-out  movement 
of  the  fpindle,  with  its  carriage.  Thus  one  yard  and  a half 
of  thread  is  made  and  finifhed.  The  attendant  to  the  ma- 
chine now  thrulls  the  fpindle,  with  its  carriage,  home  to 
the  rollers,  holding  the  wire  FI,  -done  in  the  manner  Ihewn 
in  Jig.  y,  and  at  the  fame  time  turning  round  the  fpindle  at 
fuch  a rate,  that  it  will  wind  up  the  thread  upon  the  cop- 
pin,  and  the  wire  H,  which  is  held  down  by  the  hand,  is  fo 
humoured,  as  to  make  the  thread  wind  up  with  regularity. 
The  rotatory  motion  given  to  the  fpindle  is,  in  this  inftance, 
done  by  the  other  hand  of  the  attendant,  and  is  fo  accom- 
modated, as  to  wind  up  the  thread  juit  as  fall  as  the  advance 
of  the  fpindle  towards  the  rollers  requires,  and  no  more  ; 
but  when  it  arrives  clofe  to  them,  the  wire,  H,  is  raffed  up, 
and  the  machinery  is  put  in  motion  again,  the  rollers  be- 
gin to  draw  out,  and  the  fpindles  to  recede,  turning  all 
the  time.  The  mechanifm  by  which  all  this  is  effe&ed  is 
deferibed  by  Jigs.  1, 2,  and  3 ; firll,  fee^.  2,  where  K is 
a live  and  dead  pulley  for  the  endlefs  ltrap  adluating  the 
whole  by  the  power  of  the  mill.  The  pulley  is  mounted  on 
a fliort  fpindle,  having  a winch  or  handle,  L,  at  one  end,  and 
on  the  other  a large  pulley  M,  which  has  a number  of  dif- 
ferent-fized  grooves  formed  round  it,  to  receive  an  endlefs 
rope  * ; fee  alfo  f.g.  2 : this  rope,  after  making  a half  turn 
round  M,  paffes  under  a wheel  l,  fixed  on  a pin  or  ftud  pro- 
jecting from  the  frame.  From  this  wheel  the  rope,  /,  proceeds 
to  another  wheel,  /,  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  frame,  and 
returning  from  this  goes  over  a wheel  fituated  clofe  behind 
k on  the  fame  centre  pin.  The  ends  of  the  rope  are  then 
joined,  and  it  forms  an  endlefs  band,  which,  when  the  ftrap  is 
call  on  the  live  pulley  i,  and  the  wheel,  M,  turned  by  it, 
the  rope,  i,  conllantly  runs  in  a ilraight  line  from  the  wheel  h 
to  / ; but  in  this  paffage  the  rope  makes  a quarter  turn  round 
a wheel  m,  upon  a vertical  axis,  which  is  mounted  on  the 
frame  or  carriage  E F,  for  the  fpindles  D,  G,  Ihewn  fepa- 
rately  in  Jig.  1 . The  rope, «,  not  only  paffes  round  the  wheel 
on  this  ipindh,  but  goes  forwards  into  the  carriage,  and 
paffes  round  a groove  upon  the  upper  end  of  a vertical  drum, 
(not  feeu  in  the  figures,)  which  has  feveral  bands  upon  it, 
each  driving  two  fpindles,  D,  by  palling  round  the  pul- 
lies,  h,  of  two  of  them,  as  Ihewn  in  Jig.  3,  in  which  it  is 
alfo  feen  that  the  bands  are  all  at  different  heights,  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  each  other  upon  the  drum,  but 
each  take  its  proper  place  upon  the  length  thereof.  The 
carriage  runs  upon  four  wheels  1,  2,  (Jig.  2.)  two  of  which  are 
placed  at  each  end,  and  run  upon  an  iron  railway,  fo  that 
the  carriage  containing  all  the  fpindles  and  drums  runs 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  from  the  rollers,  for  the 
length  of  a yard  and  half.  But  during  this  motion,  the 
power  of  the  mill  is  all  the  time  conveyed  to  turn  the 
fpindles  by  means  of  the  endlefs  cord  i,  which,  as  before- 
mentioned,  making  a Ilraight  line  from  the  wheel  i to/, 
will  not  be  affedled  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  but  will 
always  circulate  round  the  feveral  wheels,  and  give  motion 
to  the  drum  which  turns  the  fpindles  : 4,  (Jigs . 1 and  2.)  is 
an  iron  bracket,  fupporting  the  axis  1 I’  of  the  lever,  H, 
Jig.  4,  which  fupports  the  wire  H,  and  as  many  of  thefe 
levers  ate  fixed  on  the  axis  I,  as  ihewn  in  Jig.  3,  as  are  fuffi- 
cient 
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cient  to  make  the  wire  H,  flifF  enough  to  prefs  down  all  the 
threads  together,  in  the  manner  of  Jg.  5.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  carriage,  being  only  its  frame,  are  evident 
from  Jig.  1,  and  need  no  farther  notice,  except  a double 
pulley ; that  is,  a pulley  5,  with  two  grooves  upon  it, 
fitted  on  a ftud  or  pin  in  the  underfide  of  the  frame,  be- 
tween the  two  wheels  1 and  2.  The  ufe  of  this  pulley, 
with  its  ropes,  as  we  fnall  defcribe,  is  to  make  the  whole  car- 
riage move  parallel,  or  both  ends  equally,  which,  in  a car- 
riage of  twenty  feet  long,  requires  home  nicety.  As  the  two 
wheels  1 and  2 cannot  be  placed  very  diftant,  and  therefore 
give  little  fteadinefs  to  a carriage  of  fucli  a great  length, 
the  parallelifm  is  thus  preferved  : a rope,  6,  is  made  faft 
at  one  end  to  a fixed  part  of  the  framing,  then  pafles  a 
quarter  round  the  upper  groove  of  the  pulley  and  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  carriage,  and  turns  a quar- 
ter round  a fimilar  pulley  7 , Jg.  3,  and  then  goes  forward 
parallel  to  its  firft  diredlion,  from  6 to  3,  and  is  made  fall 
to  the  frame  in  a fimilar  pofition  to  8,  Jg.  2,  but  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  frame.  In  the  fame  manner,  another 
rope  is  faftened  to  the  frame  at  8,  and  making  a quarter 
turn  round  the  lower  groove  of  the  pulley  proceeds  the 
whole  length  of  the  carriage,  makes  a quarter  turn  over  the 
pulley  7,  Jg.  3,  and  proceeds  parallel  to  the  firft  direction, 
from  8 to  3,  and  is  made  faft  to  the  frame  in  a fimilar  po- 
fition to  6,  but  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  frame.  The  two 
ropes  crfcfs  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage,  and 
they  always  pafs  over  oppofite  Tides  of  the  pullies  5 and  7. 
Their  effedt,  which  is  not  eafilv  explained  without  a feparate 
figure  on  purpofc,  is  to  make  the  carriage  move  equally 
at  both  ends,  for  it  muft  do  this,  unlefs  one  or  other  of  the 
ropes  flip  upon  the  grooves  of  their  refpedlive  pullies 

or  7,  and  this  they  will  not  do  if  ftrained  tight.  We 
ave  clearly  dated  the  pafiage  of  the  two  ropes  6 and  8, 
and  the  mechanic  who  knows  this,  will  readily  fee  the  man- 
ner of  its  operation,  though  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  by 
words  only. 

We  muft  now  attend  to  the  wheel-work  for  the  rollers : 
a bcvilled  wheel  0 , fixed  clofe  behind  the  wheel  M,  on  the 
main  axis,  turns  another  on  the  end  of  an  inclined  axis  p, 
Jg.  2,  at  the  oppofite  end  of  which  is  another  bevilled 
wheel,  turning  q,  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  front  roller  ; 
which  being  connedted  with  the  middle  and  back  rollers  by 
the  fame  wheel-work  as  the  throftle  frame,  and  the  rollers 
being  of  a fimilar  conftrudlion,  demand  no  further  defcrip- 
tion,  except  what  we  have  already  given  in  Jg.  4,  of  the 
weights  for  preffing  down  the  upper  rollers.  When  the 
rollers  are  to  be  call  out  of  gear,  it  is  done'by  difengaging 
the  wheel,  p , from  the  wheel  0 ; for  which  purpofe  the 
bearing  for  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  axis  carrying 
the  former,  is  made  in  the  upper  end  of  a lever  r,  which 
moves  on  a centre  pin,  fixed  in  the  ftandard  fupporting  the 
bearings  for  the  axis  of  the  wheel  M : the  lower  end  of  this 
lever  is  connedled  with  the  end  of  a fhort  lever  s,  moveable 
on  a vertical  centre  pin  fixed  in  the  frame  : this  lever  has  an 
arm  proceeding  from  the  centre  at  right  angles  with  that 
feen  in  Jg.  2,  and  is  therefore  hidden  behind  the  centre, 
its  form  being  fhewn  at  Z,  which  is  a plan  of  this  lever. 
From  this  fecond  arm  a wire  proceeds  to  the  pendulous 
lever  moveable  on  the  centre  pin  t.  Now  by  moving 

the  end,  P,  of  the  lever,  P /,  away  from  the  wheel,  M,  it 
draw's  the  wire  and  arm  of  the  lever  s,  the  other  arm  of 
which  acting  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  r,  to  throw 
it  inwards,  throws  the  upper  end  outwards,  and  brings  the 
wheel,  p,  in  contadl  with  the  wheel  0,  fo  that  the  inclined 
axis,  and  the  front  rollers  alfo,  are  fet  in  motion,  as  long 
as  the  end  of  lever,  P,  is  kept  held  towards  the  end  of  the 


frame.  This  holding  is  performed  by  its  arm  v,  which,  as 
in  the  figure,  may  be  hooked  under  and  kept  down  by  a 
fmall  catch  <w,  and  from  this  a fine  wire,  9,  proceeds  back  to 
the  oppofite  end  of  the  frame,  and  is  then  linked  to  a 
fhort  lever,  which  is  fitted  loofely  on  the  fame  centre  pin 
which  connects  the  lower  end  of  the  lever,  r,  with  the  arm 
of  the  lever  s.  This  lever  is  fhewn  at  z,  in  the  feparate 
figure  Z,  but  its  ufe  is  only  to  fupport  the  end  of  the 
wire  9,  and  keep  it  up,  fo  that  a part  of  the  carriage  of 
fpindles,  in  running  back,  may,  by  intercepting  the  end  of 
it,  draw  the  wire  and  the  catch  <w,  thus  re’ieving  the  arm, 
v,  of  the  lever  P,  and  this,  as  before  explained,  throws  the 
wheel,  py  out  of  gear,  and  the  motion  of  the  rollers  ceafes. 
On  the  return  of  the  carriage  towards  the  rollers,  a piece 
of  wood,  x,  fixed  to  it,  runs  againft  the  lower  end  of  P,  and 
moves  it  back  fo  far  that  the  catch,  zu,  engages  it.  This 
fets  the  rollers  in  motion,  which  they  continue,  until,  in 
the  retreat  of  the  carriage,  a piece  of  iron  y,  Jg.  1,  pro- 
jecting up  from  it,  catches  the  ffiort  lever,  z,  near  s,  fup. 
porting  the  wire  9,  which  being  thus  drawn,  difengages  the 
catch  <w,  and  then  the  wheel,  p,  is  call  out  of  the  gear  with  0, 
as  before-mentioned,  and  flops  the  motion  of  the  rollers. 
The  motion  for  drawing  out  the  carriage  from  the  rollers  is 
thus  performed  : a cog-wheel  R,  which  has  a pulley  fixed 
on  againft  it,  receives  an  endlefs  rope,  10,  palling  round  a 
pulley,  1 1,  at  the  end  of  the  frame.  One  part  of  the  endlefs 
rope  is  tied  to  an  iron  arm  projecting  from  the  carriage, 
fo  that  when  the  wheel,  R,  is  turned  round,  by  engaging  its 
teeth  with  a cog-wheel  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  front 
roller,  the  endlefs  rope,  10,  traverfes,  and  moves  or  draws 
the  carriage  out  with  it.  The  wheelR,  which  is  called  the 
Mendoza  wheel,  is  made  to  lock  in  or  out,  by  fitting  it  on 
a centre  pin,  which  is  faftened  into  the  upper  end  of  a lever 
T,  ( fee  the  feparate  view,)  moveable  on  a pin  fixed  in  the 
frame.  The  lower  end  of  this  lever  is  moved  by  a horizontal 
lever,  feen  endways  near  V,  which  reprefents  its  vertical 
centre  pin  or  ftud.  The  end  of  this  lever,  which  is  before  the 
ftud,  or  nearefl  the  eye,  is  conneCled  by  a ftrong  wire 
with  the  lever  P,  and  therefore,  when  this  lever  is  pufhed 
by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  it  engages  the  Mendoza  wheel, 
and  draws  out  the  carriage,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rollers 
are  put  in  motion,  and  give  out  the  roving  between  them 
but  the  carriage,  being  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  roving 
which  it  is  to  have  to  ftretch  and  fprn  the  Mendoza 
wheel,  is  not  difengaged  the  moment  the  rollers  are  cafl 
out  by  the  wire  9 and  catch  zu,  in  the  manner  W'e  have 
juft  deferibed,  becaufe  the  lever,  T,  carrying  that  wheel  is 
provided  with  a catch,  fimilar  in  its  properties  to  zv,  that 
is,  it  holds  the  wheel,  R,  in  its  work  until  the  carriage 
has  run  a yard  and  a half,  and  then  it  feizes  a wire  com- 
municating with  this  catch,  thus  difengaging  the  catch 
holding  up  the  lever-  T : the  Mendoza  wheel  then  falls 
back,  and  the  drawing-out  movement  of  the  fpindles  ceafes. 
This  catch  and  wire  are  not  fhewn  in  the  figures,  as  it  would 
produce  much  cotifufion,  but  being  fo  exadly  fimilar  in  this 
adlion  to  the  catch  zv,  and  its  wire  9,  they  may  be  eafily 
imagined. 

We  have  now  to  defcribe  the  manner  in  which  the  rota- 
tion of  the  fpindles  is  cafl  in  and  out.  The  reader*  if  not 
confufed  by  the  complication  of  this  machine,  may  remem- 
ber that  we  explained  the  connexion  from  the  wheel  M,  by 
means  of  the  endlefs  cord  to  the  wheel  m,  and  thence  to 
the  vertical  drum  turning  the  fpindles.  When  this  motion 
is  to  be  thrown  in  and  out,  it  is  done  by  fhiftiiur  the  main 
ftrap,  driving  the  whole  machine  on  the  live  or  dead  pulley 
K,  Jg.  3.  The  ftrap  is  guided  by  paffing  through  an. 
eye  or  loop  at  the  extremity  of  a lever,  W Y,  fixed  on  a. 

vertical 
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vertical  axis  12.  On  tlie  lower  end  of  this  axis  is  a long 
lever  13,  and  at  right  angles  to  this  a fhorter  iever,  which 
being  feen  endways  is  not  apparent,  but  it  advances  fome 
diftance  forwards  from  the  centre  of  the  lever,  and  has  a wire, 
14,  jointed  to  it,  which  is  extended  to  a lever  15,  againft 
which  the  carriage  runs  when  it  is  puflied  home,  and  the  fpin- 
dles  are  clofe  up  to  the  front  rollers.  When  this  happens  it 
draws  the  wire  14,  which  adling  on  the  Ihort  lever  of  the 
axis,  12,  turns  it  round,  and  the  lever  Y W with  it,  drifting 
the  main  ftrap  from  the  dead  to  the  live  pulley  K,  and  thus 
putting  the  whole  machine  in  motion  ; at  the  fame  time  that, 
by  the  operation  we  have  before  explained,  the  Mendoza 
wheel  is  thrown  in,  and  alfo  the  movement  of  the  rollers. 
The  former  of  thefe  draws  back  the  carriage,  till,  as  de- 
scribed, the  catches  are  releafed,  and  the  movement,  firft  of  the 
rollers,  and  then  of  the  Mendoza  wheel,  are  thrown  out.  At 
the  moment  before  this  happens,  the  carriage  intercepts  the 
end  of  the  lever  13,  which  is  formed  like  an  inclined  plane: 
it  is  therefore  thrown  outwards  by  the  carriage  running 
againft  it,  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  W,  being  at  the  fame 
time  moved,  it  Shifts  the  ftrap  upon  the  dead  pulley,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  machine  ceafes.  The  attendant  to 
the  machine  now  takes  hold  of  the  handle  L,  and  pulhes 
the  whole  carriage  back  again,  till  the  fpindfe  comes  clofe 
home  to  the  rollers  ; then  by  the  carriage  ftriking  the 
levers  15  and  P,  it  Shifts  the  ftrap  to  the  live  pulley,  and 
puts  the  fpindles  all  in  motion  together,  at  the  fame  time 
cafts,  in  the  motion  of  the  rollers,  to  give  out  the  roving; 
.and  alfo  it  cafts  in  the  Mendoza  wheel,  which  traverfes  back 
the  carriage  and  all  the  fpindles  to  take  up  the  roving  as 
fall  as  it  comes  from  the  rollers,  twifting  it  by  the  motion 
of  the  fpindles  all  the  time. 

To  defcribe  the  operation  of  this  ingenioufly  conftrudled 
machine,  will  be  only  to  recapitulate  movements  which  we 
have  repeated  Several  times  over  ; but  this  recapitulation  will 
give  the  order  in  which  they  Succeed  each  other.  The  man 
or  woman  who  attends  the  mule  ftands  in  front  of  the  fpin- 
dles, at  Such  a diftance  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
frame  that  he  can  conveniently  reach  the  handle  L.  In  the 
other  hand  he  holds  the  axis,  I,  of  the  wire  H.  Suppofe, 
to  commence,  that  the  fpindles  are  cloier  to  the  rollers,  then 
the  movements  Succeed  each  other  as  follow  : 

1.  The  lever  15,  being  thruft  back  by  the  carriage  run- 
ning againft  it,  draws  the  wire  14,  and  by  the  lever,  W, 
Shifts  the  ftrap  upon  the  live  pulley,  putting  the  wheel  M, 
and  the  wheels  k,  /,  with  the  endlefs  rope  i,  the  wheel  m,  and 
all  the  fpindles  in  motion. 

2.  The  end  of  the  lever,  P,  being  prefled  by  the  carriage, 
engages  the  wheel  for  the  motion  of  the  rollers,  and  they 
"begin  to  deliver  out  the  roving  at  the  fame  time. 

3.  The  Mendoza  wheel  is  call  into  gear,  and  begins  to 
caufe  the  carriage  to  retreat  from  the  rollers  as  faft  as  they 
give  out  the  roving.  Thefe  firft,  fecond,  and  third  motions, 
all  happen  at  the  fame  inftant. 

4.  The  Spinning  of  the  rovings  is  now  performed  by  the 
above  motions,  the  fpindles  twifting  the  rovings  as  faft  as 
they  are  given  out ; but  the  motion  of  the  rollers  is  fo 
'quick,  that  the  twill  now  given  is  flight,  but  having  thus 
extended,  or  taken  out,  a yard  in  length  from  each  fpindle 
to  the  roller,  the  piece  of  iron  y,  Jig . 1 , on  the  carriage, 
meets  the  end  of  the  lever  s,  and 

y.  Difengages  the  wheel- work  for  .the  rollers,  which  are 
therefore  (lopped,  and  deliver  out  no  more  roving  ; but  the 
retreat  of  the  carriage  and  the  twine  of  the  fpindles  con- 
tinues for  another  half  yard,  ilretching  out  the  thread,  and 
twifting  it,  till  the  piece  of  iron,  y , meets  the  catch  of  the 
next  wire,  which  is  not  drawn  in  the  figure,  and 


6.  Difengages  the  Mendoza  wheel,  confequently  the  car- 
riage draws  out  no  farther.  The  thread  being  fufficiently 
extended  and  twilled, 

7.  The  carriage  takes  hold  of  the  end  of  the  lever  13, 
and  thus  fliifts  the  (traps  to  the  dead  pulley  K > Jig-  3,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  machine  ceafes. 

8.  The  attendant,  by  turning  round  the  axis,  I,  of  the 
wire  H,  prefies  down  all  the  threads  together  from  the 
points  of  the  fpind  es  to  the  middle  of  the  coppin,  in  the 
manner  of  Jig.  y ; then 

9.  Takes  hold  of  the  winch  L,  to  regulate  the  winding 
of  the  thread  on  the  coppins,  when  he 

10.  Drives  the  carriage  home  to  the  rollers.  In  this  mo- 
tion the  fpindles  all  revolve,  and  lap  up  the  thread  upon  the 
coppins.  The  revolution  is  caufed  by  the  endlefs  rope  i, 
which  may,  when  the  machine  is  Handing  Hill,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a ftationary  rope  adting  upon  the  wheel  m,  and 
the  drum  for  the  fpindles,  and  as  their  centres  traverfe, 
turning  them  all  round,  on  the  fame  principle  as  a carriage 
wheel  is  turned  by  rolling  on  the  ftationary  road.  In  like 
manner  m is  turned,  by  moving  along  while  the  rope,  i,  is 
immoveable.  Now  the  quantity  of  motion,  or  the  number  of 
revolutions  the  fpindles  will  make  during  this  return  of  the 
carriage,  is,  in  all  cafes,  the  fame,  and  the  quantity  of  thread 
to  be  wound  up  is  always  the  fame  ; but  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  require  a greater  number  of  revolutions  to  wind  up 
the  length  (i^yard)  of  thread,  when  winding  flpon  the 
fpindle,  or  upon  the  circumference  of  a fmall  coppin,  than 
when  the  fame  coppin  is  increafed  by  the  accumulated  thread 
to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  fize  of  the  fpindle.  To  accom- 
modate this,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  fpinner  to  have  the  handle, 
L,  in  his  hand,  becaufe  he  can,  by  turning  this  one  way 
or  the  other,  add  or  diminilh  fo  much  to  the  number  of 
turns  the  fpindle  will  make,  as  will  juft  take  up  the  thread  as 
faft  as  the  carriage  advances  towards  the  rollers.  Thus,  at 
firft  beginning,  when  the  coppins  are  fmall,  the  handle,  L, 
will  require  to  be  turned  forwards  a confiderable  quantity, 
to  make  them  wind  up  the  thread  fufficiently  faft  : but  as  the 
fize  of  the  coppins  increafe,  they  will  come  to  fuch  a dia- 
meter, that  the  handle  requires  to  be  held  quite  Hill.  The 
motion  given  to  the  fpindles  by  the  return  of  the  carriage, 
being  then  juft  equal  to  wind  up  the  thread. at  the  proper 
rate,  any  increafe  of  the  dimentions  of  the  coppins  after 
this  will  require  the  handle,  L,  to  be  turned  backwards, 
to  diminilh  the  motion  of  the  fpindles,  or  they  would  wind 
up  too  fait,  and  break  the  threads. 

The  fpinner  accommodates  the  motion  of  the  handle,  L, 
fo  exadtly  by  habit,  as  to  keep  the  threads  always  to  that 
degree  of  tenfion  as  will  make  the  coppin  compadt,  but  not 
injure  the  thread  ; at  the  fame  time  by  the  other  hand,  which 
holds  the  fpindle  of  the  wire  H,  he  lays  the  thread  regularly 
on  the  length  of  the  cop. 

The  carriage,  having  with  thefe  precautions  been  wheeled 
up  clofe  to  the  rollers,  the  feveral  operations  are  repeated 
as  before  ; and  thus  the  mule  continues  to  fpin  a yard  and  a 
half  upon  each  fpindle  every  time  it  is  drawn  out,  and  then 
wind  it  up  on  the  feveral  coppins.  A good  fpinner  will 
draw  out  3000  times  per  day  of  a mule  with  240  fpindles ; 
and  many  women  will  attend  two  machines,  having  them 
placed  oppofite  to  each  other  ; and  w'hile  one  is  drawing  out 
Ihe  will  thruft  home  the  other.  This  makes  108,000  yards 
per  day  upon  each  mule,  or  both  together  will  make  more 
than  1 200  miles  to  be  fpun  in  one  day  by  one  woman ; who, 
on  the  old  method  of  the  hand-wheel  fpinning,  on  which 
the  mule  is  an  improvement,  would  only  have  managed  a 
fingle  fpindle,  inftead  of  480  ; and  this  Angle  fpindle  would 
not  have  fpun  half  the  quantity  of  any  one  in  the  mule ; and 
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•with  refpeft  to  the  regularity  and  accuracy  of  the  thread 
to  comparifon  can  be  drawn,  A mule  of  240  fpindles  has 
nine  drums  in  the  carriage  to  turn  them  ; all  the  length, 
therefore,  is  nine  repetitions  of  Jig.  3,  which  only  contains 
the  fpindles  turned  by  one  drum. 

The  motion  of  the  mule  can  at  any  time  be  flopped,  if 
a thread  break,  or  any  other  accident  happens,  by  means  of 
a long  wooden  rail,  Y,  which  is  joined  to  the  end  of  the 
lever  W Y,  and  extends  along  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  rollers,  fo  as  to  give  the  fpinner  the  means  of  flopping 
the  mule  when  (landing  oppofite  to  any  part  of  its  length  ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  by  thrufling  tins  rod  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  ilrap  will  be  fhifted  either  on  the  lrve  or  the  dead 
pulley,  flopping  or  putting  the  wheels  in  motion  at  plea- 
lure. 

The  thread  fpun  upon  the  mule  is  much  fofter,  and  has 
a fmoother  furfacc  than  the  water-twill  : this  is  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  extenfion  of  the  thread  is  made, 
after  it  has  been  twilled  flightly,  and  the  fibres  thereby  com- 
preffed  together  in  fome  degree  ; for  the  effeft  of  flretch- 
ing  a flightlv  twilled  thread  is,  to  draw  all  the  ends  of  the 
fibres  into  it.  All  thefe  fibres  having  afTumed  a fpirally 
curved  form  in  the  thread,  by  drawing  or  llretching  them 
ctit  in  the  length  of  the  thread  one  among  another,  thefe 
fibres  are  drawn  along  with  a fpiral  movement,  and  all  their 
ends  arc  thus  brought  into,  and  concealed  in  the  body  of  the 
thread.  This  operation,  at  the  fame  time  it  makes  the  furface 
of  the  thread  even  and  fmooth  from  projecting  fibres,  iti- 
creafcs  the  flrength  of  the  thread  by  bringing  them  all  into 
ufe ; and  the  flrength  obtained  by  this  means  does  not 
require  the  thread  to  be  twilled  hard,  hut  leaves  it  foft  and 
pliable,  which  is  the  great  recommendation  of  the  mule- 
twill. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  either  by  the  water-frame  or  mule, 
lias  many  other  operations  to  go  through  to  prepare  it  for 
the  market,  where  it  is  to  be  fold  to  the  weaver  or  manu- 
fa£l  urer.  The  chief  end  of  thefe  operations  is,  meafuring  it 
out  in  lengths,  weighing  it  to  ascertain  the  number,  and 
packing  it  up  for  carriage.  The  firft  machine  the  thread  is 
taken  to  after  fpinning  is 

The  Reel fee  Jigi.  1 and  2 of  Plate  XII.  The  former 
being  an  elevation  of  the  end,  and  the  other  an  elevation  in 
front,  a very  fhorc  explanation  of  this  machine  will  fuffice  ; 
its  framing  and  fome  other  parts  being  evident.  A A is 
a row  of  the  bobbins  of  the  fpinning  frame,  or  for  mule- 
twift,  the  coppins  of  the  mule  fhick  upon  pins,  on  which 
they  will  revolve  freely  and  give  off  their  thread.  B,  Jig.  1, 
is  another  row  placed  behind  the  former,  and  arranged  in 
the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the  bobbins  of  the  firft 
row,  which  arrangement  is  neceffary,  becaufe  the  bobbins 
would  touch  each  other  if  all  placed  fide  by  fide.  The 
threads  for  thefe  bobbins  are  conducted  between  feveral 
pins  or  wires,  ftuck  up  in  a rail  of  wood  D,  and  each  thread 
is  twilled  once  round  one  of  thefe  pins,  that  it  may  be  drawn 
off  with  fuch  a degree  of  force,  from  the  friftion  thus  oc- 
cafioned,  as  will  caufe  the  thread  to  lap  or  wind  with  a 
fufficient  tendon  upon  the  reel  E E,  which  conlifts  of  a 
horizontal  (haft  E,  from  which  three  fets  of  arms,  F,  pro- 
ceed, fupporting  fix  rails,  G,  G,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and 
upon  thefe  the  thread  is  wound,  as  (hewn  in  the  figures  at 
r.  The  dimenfions  of  the  reel  is  fuch,  that  it  takes  exactly 
a yard  and  a half  of  thread  to  make  one  turn  round  it  : 
this,  therefore,  is  the  meafure  of  length,  and  the  mecha- 
nifrn  which  remains  to  be  deferibed  is  for  the  purpofe  of 
counting  the  number  of  revolutions  it  has  made.  The  reel 
is  turned  round  by  means  of  a cog-wheel,  H,  on  the  end 
of  the  fpindle : this  is  turned  round  by  a wheel  K,  on  the 
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axis  of  which  is  a pulley  M,  to  receive  an  cndlefs  rope, 
which  is  turned  round  by  the  mill ; but  tile  bearing  for  the 
pivot  of  the  axis,  E,  is  fitted  in  a groove,  formed  on  the 
top  rail  of  the  frame,  f'othat  the  wheel,  H,  may,  by  Hiding 
the  bearing  in  this  groove,  be  difengaged  from  the  teeth  ot 
the  wheel  K,  and  then  the  movement  being  thrown  out  of 
gear,  the  red  (tops.  On  the  oppofite  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  reel,  a pinion,  a , of  14  teeth  is  fixed,  which  turns  a 
bevilled  wheel  of  28  teeth  on  the  upper  end  of  a vertical 
axis  by  which  has  an  endlefs  ferew  npon  it,  turning  a wheel, 
cl, Jig.  1,  of  40  teeth,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a pinion  of 
eight  leaves,  turning  a wheel,  e,  of  y6  teeth.  This  wheel 
has  a fmall  circular  ring  fixed  on  the  face  of  it,  which  is 
formed  like  a fnail  on  the  front  edge,  that  is,  its  furface  is 
not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  but  is  inclined  to  it 
in  fuch  an  angle,  that  in  turning  round  it  operates  upon  a 
lever,  f,  to  move  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  this  mo- 
tion is,  by  means  of  a vertical  lever,  h h,  communicated  to 
the  rails,  A B and  D,  at  the  top  of  the  reel,  which  carry 
the  bobbins,  and  alfo  the  pins,  D,  that  guide  the  thread, 
and  having  thus  a fhort  traverfe  motion  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  reel,  the  threads  are  laid  regularly  by  the  fide  of 
each  other,  without  overlaying  each  other  in  one  place,  as 
they  would  do  without  this  motion,  and  by  thus  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  the  reel,  the  thread  that  winds  upon  the 
meafure  would  be  incorreft. 

By  calculating  the  numbers  of  the  train  of  wheel-work, 
a,  by  dy  &c.  which  we  have  before  explained,  viz.  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  all  the  pinions  together,  and 
the  number  of  all  the  wheels  together,  and  dividing  one 
fum  by  the  other,  thus,  14  x 1 x 8 = 112,  the  produft 
of  all  the  pinions  : again,  28  x 40  x j6  = 62,720, 
the  produft  of  the  wheels.  Divide  62,720  by  1x2,  and 
the  refult  is  560  ; therefore  the  wheel  e,  of  56  teeth, 
will  make  one  turn  for  560  turns,  or  bouts  of  the  reel. 
The  wheel  d makes  only  one-feventh  of  this  number,  or 
once  for  80  bouts  ; and  a pin  being  fixed  in  the  back  of  its 
rim,  feizes  the  tail  of  a bell,  m,  once  for  every  turn  it  makes, 
confequently  this  bell  rings  at  every  80  bouts  of  a yard 
and  a half  each,  = 120  yards  of  thread  wound  upon  the 
reel.  The  reeler,  in  beginning,  makes  the  end  of  each  thread 
faff  to  one  of  the  rails,  G,  of  the  reel,  then  calls  it  en,  and 
fets  it  going  until  the  bell,  m,  rings ; it  will  then  have  made 
80  bouts,  or  reeled  ; 20  yards,  which  is  called  a ley.  The  reel 
is  (topped  the  inflant  the  bell  rings,  and  every  one  of  the 
leys  of  thread,  r,r,Jig.  2,  is  tied  up  by  a piece  of  thread 
to  keep  thefe  80  bouts  diftinft  ; then  the  reel  is  fet  on  again 
and  another  ley  reeled,  which  is  tied  in  its  turn  ; and  when 
feven  leys  have  been  thus  done,  it  makes  560  bouts,  or  840 
yards,  which  length  is  called  a hank  : the  feven  leys  com- 
pofing  it  are  tied  all  together,  the  ends  of  the  thread  cut 
off,  and  the  hanks  are  removed  from  the  reel.  They  are 
got  off  by  what  is  called  ftriking  the  reel,  to  do  which,  the 
arms  fupporting  one  of  the  rails,  G,  are  divided  acrofs  in  the 
middle  of  each,  and  united  by  hinges.  When  the  arms  are 
fet  flraight,  and  kept  fo  by  a fmall  bolt,  the  reel  is  of  the 
true  dimenfions  ; but  by  withdrawing  the  bolt,  and  bending 
the  arms  on  the  hinges,  the  rail  falls  in  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  reel  is  fo  diminifhed  in  fize,  that  the  hanks  hang- 
flack  upon  it,  and  can  eafily  be  flipped  off  at  the  end  of 
the  reel,  which  is  lifted  off  its  bearings  for  that  purpofe. 

A reel  ufually  winds  50  bobbins  at  once,  and  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  the  attendant  is  to  watch  the  bobbins,  fupply- 
ing  others,  and  tying  the  ends  of  the  threads  as  faft  as  they 
are  exhaulted. 

The  hanks  are  now  twilled  up  into  a knot,  by  catching  one 
end  of  them  over  an  iron  hook  fixed  to  the  wall,  then  put- 
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ting  a {mail  iron  rod  in  the  other  end,  the  hank  is  twifted  up 
very  hard,  ufmg  the  rod  as  a lever  to  turn  it  round.  To 
prevent  its  untwifting  again,  it  is  taken  by  the  middle  of  its 
length,  and  without  fuflering  the  ends  to  entwine  it  is  dou- 
bled, then  the  ends  are  releafed,  and  the  two  halves  twill 
over  each  other,  forming  a bundle  or  knot  of  thread,  re- 
fembling  a piece  of  thick  rope,  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  perhaps  two  inches  girt.  The  hanks,  being 
thus  all  knotted,  are  weighed,  to  afeertais  their  number. 
The  weighing  inftrument  confilts  of  a fhort  pendulum,  from 
which  an  arm  proceeds  on  each  fide,  at  top  palling  through 
the  centre  of  fufpenlion,  fo  that  it  refembles  the  letter  T. 
From  one  of  the  horizontal  arms  a hook  is  fufpended,  by 
which  the  hank  is  hung  on  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  other 
arm  is  an  index  pointing  to  an  arch  which  is  divided,  and  has 
figures  upon  it,  Ihewing  how  many  of  fuch  hanks  (as  the 
index  is  brought  to  by  hanging  any  one  upon  the  hook)  will 
weigh  a pound.  The  divifions  are  made  by  experiment,  and 
frequently  verified  by  means  of  fmall  leaden  weights,  which 
the  overfeer  is  provided  with. 

As  fall  as  the  number  of  the  feveral  hanks  is  determined 
by  this  index,  they  are  thrown  into  different  bins  or  fhelves, 
and  when  they  are  to  be  made  up  for  market,  as  many  hanks 
of  any  number  as  will  weigh  ten  pounds  are  counted  out, 
weighed,  as  a check  upon  the  weighing  inftrument,  and 
packed  up  in  paper,  forming  a fmall  fquare  bundle,  which 
is  made  compact  and  tight  in  the  bundling-prefs.  This  is 
a fmall  fquare  chert,  of  about  eight  and  a half  inches  by 
nine  and  a half,  formed  of  vertical  iron  bars  fet  upon  a 
table,  and  a lid  of  iron  bars  fhuts  down  over  the  top,  with 
bolts  or  other  faftenings.  The  bottom  of  the  cheft  is  move- 
able  up  and  down  by  means  of  a rack  and  pinion,  a ferew 
or  other  means,  which  will  enable  the  workman  to  give  a 
great  preffure  upwards.  The  hanks  are  packed  clofely  into 
this  cheft  with  paper  round  them,  and  the  whole  number 
being  packed  in,  the  lid  is  (hut  down  and  bolted  upon  them  ; 
then  by  turning  a handle  the  bottom  of  the  prei's  is  raifed 
up,  and  compreffes  the  bundle  together  into  as  fmall  a 
compafs  as  is  required.  The  bundle  in  this  flare  is  tied 
round  with  feveral  firings,  the  interftices  between  the  iron 
bars  compofing  the  prefs  leaving  fufficient  room  for  the 
admiflion  of  fuch  firings,  and  for  the  knots  to  be  tied  to 
confine  the  bundle.  In  tliefe  bundles  the  greateft  portion 
of  the  twill  is  fent  to  market ; but  what  is  called  hard 
twift,  mufl  be  twifted  two  threads  together,  as  is  alfo  ftock- 
ing-yarn.  Such  thread  as  is  intended  to  be  doubled  for  thefe 
purpofes,  is  taken  from  the  fpinning-fraine  to  the 

Doubling  machine,  inftead  of  the  reel.  Here  the  threads, 
two  together,  are  wound  upon  bobbins,  as  preparatory  to 
twilling  them  round  each  other.  See  Plate  XIII.,  Jigs.  I 
and  2,  which  reprefcnt  a doubling  mill;  in  frontjfrg-.  l,  and 
endways  at  Jg.  2.  A is  the  pulley  which  is  turned  round 
by  the  mill ; this  pulley  is  loofe  on  its  fpindle,  but  lias  a 
clutch  or  locking-box  at  the  back  which  connects  it  with 
its  fpindie,  when  the  upper  end  of  the  lever,  13,  is  moved 
towards  the  machine.  But  when  it  is  moved  the  other  way 
the  machine  (lands  Hill,  though  the  pulley  continues  ?.ll  the 
time  to  turn  round.  A wedge,  a,  being  put  on  either  fide 
of  the  lever  in  its  mortife  through  the  piece  of  wood  D, 
retains  the  pulley.  A,  either  unlocked  or  locked  in  gear, 
with  the  fpindle  which  is  fixed  in  the  end  of  a throllle- 
cylinder,  R,  and  by  bands  turns  all  the  fpindles,  b,  b,  toge- 
ther. The  bobbins  of  the  fpinning-frame  are  ituek  upon 
pins  in  the  top  rail,  E,  of  the  frame,  and  the  threads  defeend 
to  wires,  d,  round  which  they  make  a turn,  two  threads  in 
company,  to  produce  a fridlion,  as  before  explained,  fuffi- 
cient to  lay  the  turns  on  the  bobbin  of  the  fpindles,  l,  b, 
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tight  and  even.  The  threads  then  go  through  wire  flaples 
or  eyes  fixed  in  a rail,  F,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  bobbins 
e,  e,  which  are  {luck  faft  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  fpindles 
b,  b,  and  being  turned  thereby,  wind  up  the  thread  from  the 
bobbins  at  E : the  rail,  F,  is  adapted  to  rife  and  fall  pa- 
rallel to  itfelf,  being  attached  by  radial  bars  to  an  axis 
moving  on  centre  pins  fixed  in  the  frame.  Its  motion  is 
occafioned  by  an  iron  rod,  f,  which  is  jointed  to  it,  and 
connects  it  to  a lever,  g,  fixed  on  an  axis  ; and  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  this  is  a lever,  h,  fig.  2,  refting  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  a heart,  h,  fixed  on  the  face  of  a cog-wheel  /*. 
This  is  turned  by  a pinion  fixed  againft  a wheel  l,  which 
receives  its  motion  from  another  pinion  upon  the  end  of  the 
fpindle  of  the  throftie  cylinder  1J..  By  this  train  of  wheel- 
work  the  heart  is  (lowly  turned  round,  and  raifes  and  falls 
the  lever,  h,  at  the  fame  time  giving  a fimilar  motion  to 
the  rail  F,  and  by  that  means  regularly  winding  the  thread 
upon  the  bobbins  e,  e,  which  are  turned  rapidly  round  by 
the  motion  cf  the  vertical  fpindles  b,b,  which  receive  their 
motion  from  the  throftie  cylinder,  R,  by  the  bands,  as  be- 
fore deferibed.  The  bobbins  are  fuch  as  fhewn  feparate  at 
X,  and  have  a hole  through  them  exactly  fitting  the  conical 
end  of  the  fpindle,  on  which  it  flicks  fo  fall,  that  the  bob- 
bin will,  by  the  motion  of  the  fpindle,  wind  up  the  two 
threads  together  off  the  bobbins  at  E.  When  the  bobbins 
are  filled  with  double  thread,  they  are  removed  to  the  twift- 
ing-machine,  if  it  is  intended  to  make  ftocking-yarn,  or  if 
it  is  to  be  what  is  called  hard  twift,  for  fewing,  knitting, 
or  mending-cotton,  it  is  done  in  the  water-frame,  which, 
however,  undergoes  fome  alterations,  viz.  the  fpindles  are 
made  to  turn  about  in  a contrary  diredlion  to  that  in  which 
they  moved  to  fpin  the  thread.  It  is  done  by  turning  the 
whole  frame  the  other  way  about,  but  as  this  would  make 
the  rollers  move  the  wrong  way,  the  pinion  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  fpindle  of  the  binder  is  placed  at  the  outfide  inftead 
of  the  in  fide  of  the  face-wheel  on  the  end  of  the  front 
roller.  The  rollers  then  turn  the  right  way  about  to  de- 
liver the  thread  to  the  fpindle,  but  the  back  and  middle 
rollers  are  removed,  as  it  is  not  required  to  draw  out  the 
thread,  the  rollers  being  merely  wanted  to  hold  the  threads 
faft  whilll  they  are  twifted  one  about  the  other,  and  to  de- 
liver it  regularly  to  the  fpindle,  which  operates  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  firft  fpinning,  except  that  it  twills  in  the 
contrary  dire&ion  ; becaufe  when  any  two  threads  are  to 
be  turned  together,  it  mull  be  done  by  a contrary  twift  to 
that  which  compofed  the  two  feparate  threads  themfelves. 
After  fpiniring  this  hard  twift  it  goes  to  the  reel,  and  is  treated 
in  all  refpefls  as  other  twill  is.  When  it  is  merely  required 
to  twine  the  two  threads  (lightly  together  for  flocking-yarn, 
the  bobbins  of  the  doubling-machine,  when  filled  with  double 
threads,  are  carried  away  to 

The  tzvijling-machine,  fee  Plate  XIII.,  fig.  3.  of  which  is 
an  elevation  endways  ; and^yfy.  4,  another  elevation  taken  in 
front.  In  this,  A reprefents  the  live  and  dead  pnllies  turn- 
ing the  whole  machine  r the  flrap  is  condudled  through  an 
eye  at  the  end  of  an  iron  branch  a,  affixed  to  a rod  or  beam. 
B,  which  Aides  in  guides  beneath  the  machine,  and  can  be 
movedendvvays  by  means  of  a lever  b,  which  comes  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  machine,  and  the  attendant,  by  ap- 
plying his  foot  to  tliis  lever,  and  moving  it  Tideways,  Aiifts 
the  beam  B,  and  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  a,  guides 
the  limp  upon  the  dead  pulley  : the  machine  then  (lands 
ftill.  The  live  and  dead  pulley  is  fitted  on  the  end  of  the 
fpindle  of  the  throftie  cylinder  D,  which,  by  bands  going 
to  both  Tides,  turns  a double  row  of  vertical  fuindles  on  each 
fide,  E e and  F /,  the  internal  row  on  either  fide  being 
placed  oppofite  the  fpaces  between  the  outer  row,  fo  that- 
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the  fpindles  are  not  crowded  too  clofc  together.  On  thefe 
fpindles  the  bobbins  are  (luck  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  die  doubling-mill  ; and  the  threads  proceeding  from  the 
bobbins  are  conducted  through  wire  eyes,  which  are  fixed  in 
rails,  G,  of  the  framing,  then  each  twilled  thread  makes 
a turn  round  a wire  fixed  in  the  rails,  H,  jull  above  G, 
and  thefe  have  a flight  traverfe  motion  backwards  and  for- 
wards, by  which  they  lay  the  thread  evenly  upon  the  reels, 
I,  K,  which  take  up  the  threads,  as  before  defcribed,  of  the 
reeling-machine.  The  reels  are  (lowly  turned  round  by  a 
train  of  wheel-work  from  the  main  fpindle  of  the  pulley 
A.  This  train  confilts,  firlt,  of  a pair  of  bevilled  wheels, 
one  on  ihe  main  axis,  and  the  other  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
vertical  fpindle  L,  which  at  the  upper  end  has  a pinion 
actuating  another  wheel,  g,  upon  the  middle  cf  a hori- 
zontal axis,  which  at  each  end  carries  a pinion,  turning 
wheels,  M,  N,  on  the  ends  of  the  pivots  of  the  two  reels. 
The  proportions  of  the  wheels  are  Inch,  that  the  reel  turns 
once  for  about  24  turns  of  the  main  throftle  D,  or  about 
one  for  every  72  revolutions  of  the  fpindles,  and  as  the  reel 
is  a yard  and  a half  about,  the  thread  will  be  twilled  about 
72  times  in  that  length  by  the  rotation  of  the  bobbin  and 
the  thread  with  it.  The  motion  of  the  reel  draws  the 
thread  off  the  bobbin  as  fait  as  above-mentioned,  fo  that 
the  proportion  of  the  wheel-work  determines  the  quantity 
of  twill  which  {hall  be  given  in  any  certain  length.  The 
reels  are  provided  with  counting  wheel-work  of  the  fame 
operation  as  that  before  explained  in  the  reeling-machine. 
Thus,  on  the  end  of  the  fpindle  of  the  reel  is  a pinion 
turning  a wheel  i,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a fcrew  turning 
a wheel  /•,  and  this  has  a pinion  on  it  turning  a wheel,  m,  by 
means  of  the  intermediate  wheel  l.  The  fpindle  of  this 
latter  wheel  has  a nail  fixed  upon  it,  which  operates  noon  a 
lever  «,  the  lower  end  of  which  preff'es  again!!  a crofs-bar, 
connecting  the  rail,  H,  with  its  fellow.  On  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  machine  there  is  another  fimilar  crofs-bar  at  the 
other  end,  and  the  two  rails  being  thus  united,  form  a frame 
which  is  fupported  on  iron  radial  bars p,p,  which  move  upon 
centre  pins  fixed  in  the  rail,  G,  of  the  frame  ; fo  that  the 
frame,  with  the  rails  H,  H,  has  a free  motion  to  traverfe 
without  friction,  and  guide  the  threads  to  lay  regularly 
upon  the  reels  I,  K.  At  the  oppofite  end  of  the  frame  a 
firing  is  tied  which  pafles  over  a pulley,  and  has  a weight,  r, 
fufpended  from  it,  which  always  draws  the  frame  one  way, 
and  tends  to  keep  the  upper  end  of  the  lever,  « , in  contaCl 
with  the  fnail  upon  the  axis  of  the  wheel  m.  This  axis 
has  alfo  a pin  projecting  from  it,  which  every  time  the  fpin- 
dle turns  round,  rings  the  bell  P.  The  motion  of  the 
wheel-work  is  fo  calculated,  that  the  bell  fhall  ring  once 
for  every  280  bouts  of  the  reel,  and  the  fize  thereof  is 
fuch,  that  this  280  bouts  fhall  meafure  420  yards,  being  the 
length  of  the  double  thread  hank,  r,  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  fingle  thread  hank,  which  is,  as  before  men- 
tioned, 840  yards,  and  the  number  of  double  thread  yarn, 
is  according  to  the  number  of  thefe  hanks  of  420  yards 
each  to  the  pound.  The  reels,  I,  K,  when  filled,  are  /truck, 
and  the  hanks  taken  off  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
reeling-machine  before  defcribed. 

Hard  t'wi/l , which  is  intended  for  fevving,  knitting,  or 
mending-cotton,  after  being  twilled  and  reeled  in  hanks,  is 
fent  to  the  bleach-field,  and  bleached  by  fome  of  the  pre- 
cedes defcribed  in  our  article  Bleaching. 

But  the  procefs  which  is  molt  generally  in  ufe  for  bleach- 
ing yarn,  is  thus  conducted  : an  earthen-ware  retort  is 
filled  with  one  quart  of  oil  of  vitriol,  two  quarts  of  fea- 
falt,  and  one  quart  of  the  ore  of  manganefe.  The  hood  of 
the  retort  being  put  on  and  luted,  it  is  fet  over  a fmall 


(love  or  fand-batli,  and  the  heat  foon  nifes  from  it  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  which  is  received  in  a fquare 
wooden  cheft,  about  feven  or  eight  feet  fquare,  and  as  many 
deep,  forming  a fmall  air-tight  chamber,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  the  goods  are  fufpended  upon  a rack  or  frame. 
The  lower  pait  of  the  chelt,  for  about  three  feet  deep,  is 
filled  with  water,  fometimes  impregnated  with  a ley  of  pot- 
a(h,  and  fometimes  with  lime-water,  or  water  mixed  with 
lime.  The  gas  is  introduced  betwixt  the  fluid  and  the 
goods,  amonglt  which  it  afeends,  and  by  its  aCtion  upon 
any  colour  they  may  contain,  renders  them  white  : at' the 
fame  time,  by  occalionally  immerfing  the  goods  in  the 
fluid  below,  it  is  fought  to  modify  the  aCtion  of  the  acid, 
and  prevent  the  operation  proceeding  too  rapidly.  This  is 
effeCted  by  means  of  a pole  or  long  rod  connected  with 
the  frame  on  which  the  goods  are  fufpended,  the  centre  of 
which  pole  moves  on  a fwivel  fixed  in  a hole  in  the  parti- 
tion, or  lid  of  the  chamber,  which  is  occalionally  flopped 
with  clay,  and  enables  a perfon  to  raife  the  goods  by 
means  of  a fmall  crane,  or,  at  pleafure,  to  let  them  down 
into  the  fluid,  not  always,  however,  without  inconvenience, 
which  occafioncd  it  the  name  of  the  Bedlam  procefs , as 
the  workmen,  if  they  inhale  the  gas,  are  Itupified. 

Previoufly  to  the  yarn  being  fubjeCted  to  the  aCtion  of  the 
gas,  it  is  boiled  in  a ley  of  pearl-afhes,  then  milled  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a fulling  mill,  and  the  hanks  are  hung 
upon  the  racks  or  crofs  rails  of  the  fquare  frame  in  which 
they  are  fufpended,  to  be  let  down  into  the  bieaching- 
chamber.  This  frame  is,  as  before-mentioned,  attached  to 
a long  pole,  that  fufpetids  it  from  the  crane,  which  being 
fwung  over  the  chamber,  is  let  down  therein,  and  the  lid  is 
clofed  over  it,  the  joints  being  made  tight  with  clay,  and 
the  pole  coming  through  a hole  in  the  lid,  which  is  care- 
fully made  tight  round  it  by  a wet  cloth.  The  gas  is  now 
admitted  to  the  chamber,  but  the  yarn  is  not  fubje&ed  to 
its  aftion  more  than  ten  minutes  before  it  is  let  down  and 
immerfed  into  the  liquor  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  thus 
defends  it  from  the  action  of  the  gas  for  a few  minutes,  until 
it  becomes  thoroughly  wetted,  when  it  is  drawn  up  again 
into  the  gas,  and  remains  in  it  for  half  an  hour  to  be 
bleached  : it  is  then  let  down  again,  for  a few  minutes, 
into  the  liquor  to  wet  it  ; it  is  then  drawn  up  again,  and  in 
this  manner  the  procefs  continues,  until  fuch  time  as  it  is 
known,  by  experience,  that  the  yarn  will  be  fufficiently 
bleached.  The  frame  is  drawn  up  by  the  crane,  and  the  cot- 
ton removed  from  the  rails  on  which  it  hangs,  and  being 
rinfed  in  clean  water,  is  carried  out  and  ipread  on  the 
grafs  in  the  fields,  to  be  fubjedted  to  the  fun  and  air,  by 
which  the  bleaching  is  completed.  It  is  not  the  bufinefs 
of  the  prefent  article  to  enter  into  the  theory  or  chemical 
principles  of  this  procefs,  which  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Bleaching. 

After  the  hanks  are  returned  bleached,  the  yarn  is  found 
to  be  much  lighter,  fo  that  it  will  generally  be  two  num- 
bers higher  : thus,  cotton  of  N°  4S  hanks  to  the  pound 
being  fent  to  bleach,  will  return  fo  much  diminilhed  in 
weight,  as  to  require  50  of  the  hanks  to  weigh  a pound. 
But  this  rule  is  net  fo  exact  as  is  requifite  ; the  thread 
mult  therefore  be  reeled  over  again,  weighed,  and  packed.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  fewing  cotton  is  wound  into  balls 
of  a very  beautiful  appearance  by  a curious  winding  ma- 
chine. As  a preparation  to  this  winding,  the  thread  mull 
be  wound  olf  the  hanks  in  which  it  was  bleached  to  large 
bobbins.  This  is  done  in  a machine  provided  with  feveral 
fpindles,  like  the  doubling  machine,  upon  which  bobbins  are 
ituck,  and  the  thread  wound  on  them  from  the  hanks, 
when  they  are  extended  or  Itretched  out  betvvee*  two  pul- 
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lies,  or  fmall  reels,  on  which  the  hank  revolves  in  the 
manner  of  an  endlefs  band.  Thefe  bobbins  are  taken  to 

the 

Ball  Winding  Machine,  fee  figs.  3.  and  4.  of  Plate  XI f. 
the  former  being  a plan  of  the  aCing  parts,  and  the  latter 
an  elevation  of  the  whole  machine  on  a fr>aller  fcale.  In 
fig.  4.  A is  the  bobbin  from  the  winding  machine,  which 
is  ftuck  upon  a pin  projecting  upwards  from  the  bench,  and 
a fmall  lead  weight  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  bobbin,  to 
load  it,  and  caufe  fuch  a friCtion  as  will  make  the  thread  wind 
with  a proper  tenfion  noon  the  ball.  The  principal  part 
of  the  machine  is  a fpindle  B,  which  is  perforated  through 
its  length,  and  receives  the  thread  : it  runs,  in  bearings,  at 
the  top  of  two  ftandards  a,  l , and  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  fpindle,  beyond  the  front  ilandard,  a flyer  or  branch,  D, 
is  fixed,  and  the  end,  d,  of  it  therefore  defcribes  a circle 
when  the  fpindle,  B,  turns  round  by  the  endlefs  band 
which  furrounds  the  pulley  E,  and  gives  it  motion  from 
the  mill.  The  fpindle  has  an  endlefs  fcrew  cut  upon  it, 
turning  a wheel,  G,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  fpindle 
F,  which,  at  the  lower  end,  has  an  univerfal  joint,  e,  con- 
necting it  with  an  inclined  fpindle  H : this,  at  the  lower 
end,  has  a fmall  bevilled  wheel,  h,  turning  another,  f,  on  a 
fmall  vertical  axis^  carrying,  at  the  upper  end,  an  univerfal 
joint,  which  communicates  motion  to  an  inclined  fpir.dle  I, 
and  this,  by  another  limilar  joint  at  i,  connects  with  a ver- 
tical axis  r,  which  has  a pinion,  k,  turning  a wheel  /,  upon 
whofe  fpindle,  m,  the  thread  is  lapped  to  form  the  ball,  as 
{hewn  in  Jig.  3 : the  fpindle,  m,  is  fupported  by  a piece  of 
metal,  K,  formed  like  the  letter  L,  and  moveable  on  a cen- 
tre pin  tt,  which  is  fituated  exactly  in  a line  with  the  ihort 
vertical  axis  of  the  wheel  f : M is  a circular  plate,  on  which 
the  piece,  K,  refts,  when  turned  about  on  its  centre  pin  «, 
and  N is  the  handle  by  which  it  is  turned  about  at  pleafure 
upon  it.  The  two  fpindles,  B and  m,  are>nsfhewn  in  jig.  4, 
on  the  fame  level,  but  are  capable,  as  {hewn  in  Jig.  3,  of  being 
fet  at  any  angle  to  each  other  by  inclining  m on  its  centre 
pin  «,  and  this  being  in  the  line  of  the  fpindle  of  f,  the 
motion  does  not  tend  to  lengthen  or  fhorten  the  fpindles 
I and  r ; but  they  always  convey  the  motion,  communi- 
cated from  the  fpindle,  B,  by  means  of  the  axes  F H I and  r, 
to  m,  by  the  feveral  wheels  G,  h,f,  l,  and  /,  which  have  been 
deferibed  : they  are  fo  apportioned,  that  the  fpindle,  in, tarns 
only  once  for  48,  60,  or  72  revolutions  of  the  fpindle  B. 
Thefe  different  numbers  are  ufed  in  different  machines,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  ball  they  will  wind  materially  de- 
pends upon  this  circumftance. 

To  explain  its  operation,  fuppofe  the  fpindle,  m,  inclined 
to  B,  as  in  Jig , 3,  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fpindle,  and  its 
flyer  D,  (over  the  point,  d,  of  which  the  thread  is  conducted) 
laps  the  thread  round  the  fpindle,  m,  in  an  oblique  direction. 
At  firlt,  the  ball  thus  formed  has  no  regular  figure,  but  as 
the  thread  accumulates  and  forms  a cone,  the  lapping  of 
the  thread  in  a regular  order  begins  and  continues,  as  in 
Jg.  3 ; here  it  is  feen,  that  the  motion  of  the  flyer  will  lap 
the  thread  obliquely  upon  the  ball  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
as  the  figure  {hews  ; but  at  every  fuceeeding  revolution  of 
the  flyer,  the  ball  itfelf  has  made  part  of  a 

revolution  upon  its  own  axis  m,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  wheel-work,  and  thus  the  thread1  is  not  always 
difpofed  on  the  fame  oblique  line,  but  on  another  parallel 
to  it,  and  removed  a fmall  didance  from  the  former.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  thread  on  the  underfide  of  the  ball 
mult  be  inclined  in  a contrary  direction  to  that  lapped  on 
the  upper  fide  * therefore,  when  the  ball  is  looked  at,  the 
oblique  threads  of  every  alternate  layer  crofs  each  other,  in 
She  manner  of  the  figure.  This  will,  however,  be  much 


more  readily  underftood  from  an  infpeCtion  of  a ball  of 
this  kind,  than  from  any  verbal  delcription.  The  length 
of  the  ball  depends  upon  the  angle  which  the  fpindle,  wr 
makes  with  the  fpindle  B ; it  can,  therefore,  by  Ihifting  the 
handle  N,  be  wound  off  of  any  required  figure  ; but  the  molt 
general  method  is,  when  about  one  half  the  fixe  of  the  ball 
is  wound,  to  give  the  fpindle  a greater  degree  of  obliquity  : 
this  occaiions  the  ball  to  wind  longer  from  that  period,  as 
well  as  a greater  diameter:  the  confequence  is,  that  when  the 
ball  is  fimflied,  on  looking  at  the  end  of  it  a circular  hollow 
is  feen  in  it,  as  though  it  had  been  turned  in  a lathe,  and  fome- 
times  a thin  membrane,  confuting  of  about  two  or  three  layers 
of  thread,  is  extended  nearly  acrofs  the  end,  leaving  the 
hallow  beneath,  which  can  be  feen  into  from  a fmall  hole  in- 
the  end.  This  membrane  is  made  by  letting  the  handle,  N, 
at  the  greatetl  angle  it  will  make,  the  thread  then  not  only 
lays  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  ball,  but  is  ftretched 
partly  acrofs  the  end  of  it ; and  the  interfedion  of  a great 
number  of  thefe  forms  a tranfparent  membrane,  which  has  a 
circular  hole  in  the  centre.  After  laying  this  layer  two  or 
three  times  over,  the  handle,  N,  is  returned  to  its  original 
angle,  and  winds  the  ball  as  at  firft. 

The  bench  or  table  R R,  on  which  the  machine  {lands,  is 
made  long  enough  to  contain  fourteen  fpindles,  all  placed  in 
one  row  ; and  a throflle  cylinder,  running  along  under  the 
bench,  gives  motion  to  them  all  at  once.  Two  children  at- 
tend the  whole  fourteen,  which  they  can  readily  do,  having 
only  to  lap  the  thread,  at  the  beginning,  upon  the  fpindle  m, 
and  then,  when  the  ball  has  arrived  at  a certain  fixe,  to  turn 
the  handle  N ; but  the  period  or  quantity  of  this  alteration 
is  not  of  any  great  importance,  as  k only  influences  the 
figure  of  the  ball,  and,  as  we  before  deferibed,  thofe  fancy 
ornaments  within  the  hollow  end  : thefe  may,  by  great  at- 
tention in  frequently  and  artfully  fhifting  the  handle  N,  be 
made  very  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  machine  we  have 
jufl  deferibed  was  made  after  a medel  of  a machine  indented 
by  Mr.  Brunell,  who  firlt  devifed  the  means  of  connecting- 
the  fpindles,  B and  m,  by  wheel-work.  The  machines, 
before  this,  were  turned  by  endlefs  bands,  from  the  prin- 
cipal cylinder  which  gave  motion  to  the  whole.  The  defect 
of  this  method  was,  ttiat  the  relative  diameters  of  the  wheels 
could  not  be  fo  exactly  proportioned,  as  to  produce  one 
turn  of  m for  cxaCly  forty-eight,  &c.  of  B ; that  the 
threads  of  the  fuccefitve  layers  would  lay  exactly  one  over 
the  other,  becaufe  the  leak  variation  in  this  refpeCi  would 
greatly  injure  the  effect  of  the  ball.  But  in  the  machine 
before  us,  the  motions  are  fo  accurate,  that,  on  infpecting 
the  ball,  it  appears  honey-combed,  or  confiding  of  regular 
cells,  which  gradually  diminifli  in  fixe  as  they  approach  the 
centre  :•  the  partitions  between  thefe  cells  are  only  one 
thread  in  thicknefs,.  but  confiding  of  a great  number, 
dretched  fo  exaCly  over  each  other,  that  they  form  regular 
plane  lides  to  the  interior  of  the  feveral  cells. 

We  have  now  prefented  our  readers  with  all  the  ope- 
rations of  cotton-fpinning ; but  thefe  operations  are  con- 
duced on  fo  grand  a fcale  by  many  manufacturers,  that  the 
fydtem  of  their  management,  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings, the  conltruCtion  of  their  water-wheeis,  fteam-engines, 
or  other  firlt  movers,  and  many  other  particulars,  are  no  lefs 
admirable,  and  worthy  of  defeription,  than  the  machines 
themfelves.  To  deferibe  all  thefe  curiofities  of  the  cotton 
trade  would  fill  a volume  ; but  we  mud  content  ourfelves 
with  deferibing  one  plate,  which  contains  drawings  of  one 
of  the  molt  complete  cotton-mills  we  have  ever  vifited.  It 
is  one  of  the  four  mills  at  Belper,  in  Derbyflfire,  belonging 
to  Meffrs.  Strutts,  whole  very  extenfive  works  contain  ai- 
med every  improvement  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  whole  of 
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thefc  mills  is  built  fire-proof,  being  without  any  timber 
beams  in  the  floors,  or  much  wood  work  of  large  (ize  in  any 
of  the  machines,  which  makes  them  very  fecure  from  danger 

by  fire. 

Fig.  i.  of  Plate  XIV.  is  a longitudinal  feclion  of  the 
whole  mill,  (hewing  all  the  floors,  and  all  the  machines  upon 
them,  at  one  view.  Fig.  2.  is  a fedion,  acrofs  the  length 
of  the  former  ; and  Jig.  3.  is  a fimilar  crofs  fedfion  of  the  mill, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  a longitudinal  feOtion  of  the  wing, 
which  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  mill,  at  right  angles, 
to  its  length  ; fo  that  the  plan  of  the  mill  is  of  the  figure  of 
the  letter  T.  We  will  firft  explain  the  manner  of  building 
fire-proof  mil’s  without  timber,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Merfrs.  Strutts  in  their  very  extenlive  works. 

The  fide  walls  A A,  B B,  and  the  end  walls  C C,  D D, 
are  built  up  as  ufual,  and  with  the  ufual  doors  and  windows 
in  them  ; the  feveral -floors,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  are  compofed 
of  brick  arches,  as  (hewn  in  the  figures.  In  fig.  *,  thefe 
arches  are  (hewn  cut  acrofs  the  fpan  ; and  in  fg.  2,  they 
are  (hewn  cut  through  the  crown,  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Thefe  arches  have  a very  fmall  rife,  and  their  fpan  is  nine 
feet  from  one  to  the  next.  The  abutments,  or  fpringings 
of  the  arches,  are  fupported  by  iron  columns,  a,  a,  as  (hewn 
in  the  figures,  which  are  erefted,  one  upon  another,  in  the 
feveral  floors,  through  the  whole  height  of  the  mill.  They 
are  conne&ed  by  calf -iron  beams  or  girders,  b,  b,  (hewn  in 
fg.  2,  one  of  which  extends  from  the  top  of  every  column 
to  the  next,  and  forms  a fupport  or  fpringing  for  the  arches. 
In  an  oppofite  direction  to  thefe  girders,  every  pair  of  the 
columns,  a , a,  are  tied  together,  acrofs  the  arch,  by  a 
wrought  iron  bar,  which  has  an  eye  at  each  end,  to  be 
hooked  over  the  tops  of  the  columns,  and  keep  them  tied 
together,  refilling  the  lateral  thruft  of  the  arch,  and  pre- 
venting the  columns  from  being  thruft  afunder  from  each 
other,  as  they  would  othervvife  be.  Thus,  though  every 
floor  is  formed  of  a fyftem  of  arches,  like  a bridge,  as  (hewn 
hi  fg.  i,  yet  the  lateral  drain  of  each  is  fupported  by  iron 
tyes  ; fo  that  each  arch  Hands  by  its  own  fupports,  inde- 
pendent of  its  neighbours.  The  arches  are  of  only  one  brick 
thicknefs,  and  are  covered  over  at  top  by  a floor  of  paving 
bricks,  to  make  a flat  furface  above,  the  haunches  of  the 
arches  being  filled  up  by  rubbifti.  The  iron  tyes  acrofs  the 
arches  are  concealed  within  the  brick-work  of  the  arch,  f® 
that  they  do  not  appear ; the  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  there- 
fore, confift  of  regular  arches,  which  have  a very  good  ap- 
pearance, and  make  the  mod  firm  and  folid  floors  above  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  roof  is  of  cad-iron,  as  fhewn  in 
fg.  2,  where  the  two  columns,  d,  d,  are  a continuation  of 
the  columns,  a,  a , in  the  lower  floors  ; and  a crofs  or  girder 
beam,  e,  which  conncfts  them,  is  alfo  a fupport  of  the  call- 
iron  principals,  /, /,  of  the  roof ; and  g,g,  are  further  days, 
proceeding  from  the  iron  girders  uniting  the  columns  of  the 
ceiling,  l,  beneath  : the  fpace  between  the  two  columns,  d,  d, 
in  the  roof,  forms  a fmall  room,  which  is  ufed  as  a fchool- 
room  for  the  work-people  on  Sundays.  The  defies  and 
forms  are  (hewn  in  the  figure. 

The  mill  contains  fifteen  arches  in  length,  as  fhewn  in 
fig . 1,  between  the  walls  C C,  D D,  which  are  the  end 
walls  of  the  mills.  Befides  thefe  is  another  wall,  L,  to 
which  the  floors  are  continued  by  two  additional  arches, 
added  beyond  the  end  wall,  C,  of  the  mill.  This  fpace 
forms  a fmall  room  on  each  floor,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
counting-houfe,  ftair-cafe,  and  the  dove,  which  warms  the 
mill  in  winter;  and  alfo  a crane  of  a peculiar  conftrudfion, 
for  drawing  up  the  goods  to  the  machines  on  the  feveral 
floors. 

The  fpace  of  the  mill,  therefore,  between  the  walls  C 


and  D,  is  appropriated  to  the  machinery,  as  is  alfo  the 
wing,  which  conlifts  of  fix  arches,  as  (hewn  in  fg.  3,  pro- 
jecting from  the  middle  of  the  mill,  perpendicular  to  its 
length. 

The  width  both  of  the  mill  and  the  wing  is,  as  fhewn  in 
fg.  3,  compofed  of  three  lengths  of  arches,  having  three 
iron  girders  that  they  rife  from,  and  two  columns  to  fup- 
port them.  The  arches  in  the  ground-floor,  or  cave  of  the 
mill,  are  fupported  by  very  ftrong  piers,  m,  inftcad  of  iron 
columns.  Thefe  piers  are  founded  very  firmly  in  the  earth, 
and  every  caution  taken  to  prevent  them  fubfiding,  or 
fettling  under  the  great  weight  they  have  to  carry.  The 
columns  of  the  ilrlt  floor  are  eretfted  immediately  upon  the 
top  of  thefe  piers  : on  the  top  of  thefe  columns  are  thofe  for 
the  feeond  floor  ; the  third  furmouiit  thefe,  and  fo  on  to  the 
top  of  the  mill : the  columns  being  thus  ere<£led,  one  upon 
another  for  the  whole  height  of  the  mill,  forms  the  ftaunchcft 
building  that  can  be  imagined. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  dtferibe  the  machinery  of  the 
mill.  The  whole  motion  is  taken  from  the  great  water- 
wheel M,  fituated.  underneath  the  wing,  in  the  cave,  or 
lowed  room  of  the  mill ; and  as  it  is  of  fo  great  a fize, 
namely,  18  feet  diameter,  and  23  feet  long,  that  no  cad-iron 
girder  could  be  thrown  acrofs  it  ftrong  enough  to  fupport 
the  arches  for  the  wing  above  it,  a ftrong  done  arch,  N,  is 
thrown  acrofs  from  the  wall  h,  which  is  built  up  at  one  end 
of  the  water-wheel,  to  the  wall,  A,  of  the  mill,  vdiicli  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  mill;  and  to  refift  the  thruft  of  this 
arch,  two  ftrong  iron  bolts,  x,  are  extended  acrofs  it,  and 
render  it  as  ftrong  as  pofiible  ; lo  that  the  iron  columns  of 
the  wing  over  it  may  be  raifed  upon  it  as  fafely  as  thev 
could  upon  foundation  piers,  m,  like  the  ethers.  But  as  a 
precaution  againft  overloading  the  walls,  h and  A,  which, 
as- they  include  the  water-wheel,  would  ruin  every  thing,  iff 
they  fettled  in  the  lead,  the  arches  of  the  wing  immediately 
over  the  water-wheel  are  built,  inftcad  of  folid  brick,  with 
fmall  pots  like  garden  pots,  fo  that  they  are  light,  but 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  any  thing  which  is  ever  required 
to  be  loaded  upon  them.  Thefe  fmall  pots  are  alfo  ufed 
to  build  the  arched  floor,  X,  of  the  roof,  that  it  may  be 
light,  and  as  it  has  nothing  to  bear  but  the  fchool  room, 
they  are  fufficiently  ftrong  to  make  the  floor. 

The  great  water-wheel  has  a cog-wheel,  0,  upon  the  end 
of  its  (haft,  which  turns  a pinion,  p,  on  a ftrong  (haft, 
that  carries  a wheel  q,  and  thus  turns  a pinion  on  a third 
(haft,  r:  this,  at  the  end,  has  a bcvdled  wheel,  which  gives 
motion  to  a vertical  (haft,  s,  proceeding  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mill,  and  turning  the  machinery  in  the  feveral  floors. 
The  bevilled  wheel  on  the  (haft,  r,  alfo  drives  a horizontal 
(haft,  /,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  mill,  and  having 
upon  it,  juft  beneath  every  arch,  a bevilled  wheel,  turning 
another  on  a vertical  fpindle,  which  rifes  up  through  the 
two  floors  D and  G.  Thefe  are  the  main  fpindles  of  the  fpin-v 
ning  frames,  and  the  great  frames  are  fixed  upon  tflem.  The 
frames  are  all  (hewn  endways  in  fg.  1 ; but  in  fig.  3,  on  the 
floor  F,  a pair  of  frames  are  (hewn  in  front,  as  they  (land 
fide  by  fide,  and  the  floor,  G,  over  it  has  juft  the  fame,  as  has. 
alfo  the  wing,  though  not  put  in  the  drawing ; but  thefe 
lad  are  turned  by  a bevilled  wheel,  v,  fg.  1.  on  the  (haft  s, 
in  the  floor  G,  which  turns  a horizontal  lhaft,  v,  fg.  3,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  wing,  and  turning  the  fpin- 
dles of  the  feveral  frames  as  it  paftes  over  them.  The  two 
lowed  floors,  E>  G,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fpinning 
frames,  contain  28  frames  on  each  floor,  56  and  12  more 
in  the  two  floors  of  the  wing,  in  all  containing  4236  fpin- 
dles, a confiderable  proportion  of  which  are,  however,  cm-, 
ployed  in  fpinning  the  hard  twill,  . The  two  next  floors,  viz* 
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the  3d,  H,  and  the  4th,  I,  are  occupied  in  the  body  of  the 
mill  with  carding  machines,  which  Hand  in  three  rows : 
they  are  turned  by  (traps  from  a horizontal  (haft,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  mill,  over  the  machines.  In 
jig.  1.  they  are  (hewn  endways,  and  Jig.  3.  (hews  them  in 
front  of  the  floor  H,  while  that  above  it  is  juft  the  fame, 
though  not  drawn  : in  all  thefe  two  floors  are  64  breaking 
cards  and  72  finiffiers.  The  fame  floors,  H and  1,  in  the 
wing,  contain  16  drawing  frames  and  four  ftretching  frames, 
or  mules,  in  which  the  rovings  are  prepared  as  deferibed  in 
our  account  of  the  different  methods  of  making  rovings. 
The  fifth  floor,  I,  contains  the  reeling,  doubling,  and  twill- 
ing machines,  &c.  as  we  have  deferibed ; but  the  numbers 
of  the  different  kinds  of  thefe  laft  mentioned  machines  vary  in 
every  mill,  according  to  the  kind  of  cotton  which  is  to  be 
fpun  in  it,  and  that  branch  of  trade  its  proprietor  intended 
to  carry  on  : if  it  is  for  fpinning  twill  for  weavers,  only  reels 
will  be  wanted  in  the  fifth  floor  ; or  if  it  is  to  fpin  (locking 
yarn,  doubling  and  twilling  machines  will  be  wanted.  Indeed 
thefe  laft  machines  are  altered  every  few  years  in  cotton  mills, 
according  as  the  ilate  of  the  trade  varies  from  a demand  of 
one  article  to  another. 

The  fpace  of  the  mill,  between  the  walls  C and  L,  con- 
tains, as  before-mentioned,  the  ftaircafc  O,  which  is  ot  Hone, 
afeending  from  one  floor  to  the  next,  and  alfo  the  crane  P P. 
This  is  a moll  ingenious  and  ufeful  machine,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Meffrs.  Strutts  in  all  their  cotton  mills,  and  it 
is  applicable  to  many  other  manufactories.  The  crane  con- 
fifts  of  a large  fquare  balket,  or  cradle,  four  feet  fix  inches 
fquare  in  the  bottom,  withinfide,  and  fix  feet  deep : it  is 
open  in  front.  The  bottom  is  a floor  of  wood,  and  the  fides 
wicker  or  balket  work  ftrongly  bound  with  iron  ftraps. 
This  bafltet  or  cradle  is  fufpended  by  a rope  in  a well  P,  ex- 
tending from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mill,  through  all 
its  floors.  The  cradle  exactly  fills  the  weli,  and  is  guided  by 
iron  Aiders  in  each  angle,  fo  that  it  may  be  fieadily  drawn 
up  from  one  floor  to  any  other  by  the  power  of  the  mill, 
and  (lopped  or  fet  in  motion,  either  up  or  down,  at  pleafure, 
'by  pulling  two  guide  ropes,  which  are  always  in  reach  of  a 
little  boy  who  fits  at  the  top  of  the  cradle  in  a feat  made 
for  the  purpofe.  Now  the  machinery  for  effecting  this  is 
the  only  difficulty  : it  is  neceffary,  in  fuch  a crane,  that  the 
machinery,  when  caft  on  to  draw  up  the  cradle,  (hould  move 
with  a regular  and  equable  velocity,  without  making  any 
(hock  or  jerk  when  it  firft  darts  ; that  it  (hould  ftop  the  in 
ftant  it  is  required,  otherwife  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
fet  the  cradle,  with  its  floor,  exaftly  on  a ievcl  with  any  of 
the  floors  of  the  mill,  and  if  not  fo,  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient for  the  people  to  get  in  or  out  of  it. 

The  cradle  mtift  alfo  be  let  down  by  the  power  of  the 
mill  as  well  as  drawn  up,  becaivfe  if  fuffered  to  run  down 
by  its  own  weight,  it  would  always  run  down  too  quick  or 
too  flow,  and  be  dangerous  and  uncertain  : it  muft,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  cradle  itfelf  will  ftop  the 
machine  if  drawn  up  too  high,  or  let  down  too  low,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  over-wound  and  breaking  the  works.  Ail 
thefe  conditions  are  effefted,  in  the  moil  perfeft  manner,  by 
very  ingenious  mechanilm,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  PI. 
Strutt,  and  has  been  adopted  in  all  his  father’s  mills,  ren- 
-dering  thefe  cranes  as  fare  and  manageable  aspofiible.  The 
rope  iufpending  the  cradle  in  the  well  is  double,  to  enfure 
greater  ftrength,  and  is  conduced  over  a pulley,  or  grooved 
wheel,  (ituated  in  the  roof  of  the  mill.  The  other  end  has 
fuch  a weight  fufpended  from  it,  as  will  balance  the  vveiglit 
of  the  cradle,  together  with  half  the  weight  of  the  ufual  lead 
the  crane  is  expefted  to  carry.  This  weight,  therefore,  draws 
the  rope  fo  tight  upon  the  grooved  wheel,  that  it  will,  by 


turning  round  one  way  or  the  other,  elevate  or  deprefs  the 
cradle  at  pleafure,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  balance  weight, 
which  has  a fmall  well  of  its  own  to  work  in.  The  axis  of 
the  grooved  wheel  has  a cog-wheel  on  the  end  of  it,  which 
is  turned  round  by  a fmau  pinion  fixed  on  the  extremity  of 
an  axis  on  which  the  mechanilm  is  placed  : it  confifts,  firft,  of 
a large  wheel,  like  a coach  wheel,  (hewn  at  x,  Jig.  1,  fixed 
on  the  middle  of  the  axis,  and  on  each  fide  of  this  are  two 
broad  riggers  or  drums  to  receive  the  endlefs  ftraps,  which 
give  the  motion  againft  thefe  riggers  on  the  outfide  of  each. 

A dead  pulley  or  rigger  is  fitted  loofely  on  the  axis,  and  being 
exaftly  ’he  fame  fize  as  the  live  riggers  or  pullies,  the  (trap 
can  be  fliifted  from  one  to  the  other  in  a moment.  The  axis 
is  aftunted  by  two  er.dlefs  ftraps  coming  from  one  drawn 
at  y,  Jig.  1,  which  is  turned  by  wheel-work  from  the  (haft  in 
the  fitth  floor  of  the  mill,  as  the  figure  (hews.  One  of  thefe 
ftraps  is  eroded  between  the  two  drums,  and  the  other  is 
not,  fo  that  the  motion  of  the  two  dead  pullies  on  which 
thefe  ftraps  aft  are  always  11*  contrary  direftions  to  each 
other,  whilft  the  axis  on  which  they  run  is  ftationary.  The 
two  ftraps  are  guided  by  puffing  through  eyes  attached  to  a 
fide  rail  of  a fquare  frame,  which  includes  the  axis  with 
both  its  riggers  and  great  wheel,  and  is  fufpended  from  the 
top  of  the  machine  by  four  pendulous  rods,  fo  that  it  lias 
free  motion  to  fwing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a direftion 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the  pullies,  which  mo- 
tion is  communicated  by  a crank  formed  on  a fpindle,  having 
a grooved  wheel  on  the  end  of  it.  An  endlefs  rope  paffes  over 
this  wheel,  and  then  defeends  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
where  it  is  drained  beneath  another  wheel,  fo  that  the  two 
fides  of  this  rope  are  always  in  reach  of  the  boy  before- 
mentioned,  who  rides  in  a feat  at  the  top  of  the  cradle, 
giving  him  the  means  of  turning  the  wheel  and  crank  either 
way  about,  for  by  pulling  down  oue  cf  thefe  guide  ropes, 
be  turns  the  wheel  and  crank,  and  draws  the  fufpended 
frame  one  way,  or  by  pulling  down  the  other  guide  rope  it 
is  drawn  the  other.  The  confequence  of  thefe  movements  is, 
that  the  endlels  ftraps  are  fliifted  both  together  on  one  or 
other  of  their  live  pullies,  whilft  the  other  ftrap  will  be 
fliifted  upon  the  oppofite  dead  pulley  ; confequently,  the  ftrap 
which  is  upon  the  live  pulley  turns  the  axis  round  one  way 
or  the  other,  drawing  the  cradle  up  or  down,  as  it  happens 
to  be  the  crofted  ftrap,  or  the  oppofite  one,  which  is 
fliifted  on  the  live  pulley,  fixed  on  the  axis  at  either  fide  of 
the  great  wheel,  which  we  firft  compared  to  a coach  wheel. 
This  is,  in  reality,  a brake  wheel,  having  a broad  ftrap  fur- 
rounding  the  lower  half  of  it,  both  ends  of  which  are  con- 
ducted over  two  pullies,  and  levers  with  heavy  weights  draw 
down  the  ends,  fo  that  it  has  a conftant  tendency  to  prefs  , 
upwards  beneath  the  wheel,  to  break,  or  caufe  fuch  a fric- 
tion upon  it,  as  will  ftop  its  motion,  when  the  two  enclefs 
ftraps  are  (nifted  upon  their  dead  pullies  ; but  when  the 
Twinging  frame  is  fliifted  either  way,  by  the  boy  pulling 
down  one  of  the  guide  ropes,  which  go  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  and  either  of  the  ftraps  are  thus  fliifted  upon  the  live 
pullies,  the  frame  feizes  the  tail  of  a bent  lever  on  each  fide 
the  wheel,  and  relieves  the  weights  which  draw  the  ftrap 
againft  the  wheel,  and  it  hangs  quite  flack  beneath  the 
wheel,  \\  ith  a confiderable  fpace  all  round,  fo  that  its  motion 
is  quite  free,  and  only  under  the  influence  of  that  (trap  which, 
being  upon  one  of  the  live  pullies,  gives  it  motion  in  either 
direftion . The  crank  before-mentioned  for  (hifting  the  Twing- 
ing frame  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  always  has  a tendency,  by 
means  of  a weight,  to  ailume  fuch  a pofition,  that  it  will 
direft  the  Twinging  frame,  and  the  ftraps,  both  upon  the 
dead  pullies  and  the  brake  ftrap,  being  at  the  fame  time  in 
contaft  with  the  lower  half  of  the  wheel,  the  cradle  will 

lland 
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Hand  ftill ; but  when  the  crank,  by  pulling  one  of  the  guide  the  whole  manufafture  of  cotton,  is  beyond  the  conception  of 
ropes  which  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  is  turned  thofe  who  hare  not  vilited  the  countries  where  it  is  carried 
to  fhift  the  cndlefs  (traps  either  way,  and  confequently  put  on.  The  tools  and  implements  employed  in  conffruding 
the  cradle  in  motion,  the  crank  drops  into  a kind  of  hitch,  the  different  machines  are  very  curious  ; for  as,  there  are 
or  catch,  which  holds  it  in  that  polition,  but  not  fo  faff  but  fuch  immenfe  numbers  of  each  part  of  every  machine 
that  it  can  be  relieved  in  a moment  by  fnatching  the  guide  to  be  made,  it  becomes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with 
or  rope,  and  if  left  to  itfelf  it  then  affumes  that  pofition  in  the  clock-maker,  worth  the  machine-maker’s  trouble  to 
which  the  crane  will  (land  Hill.  By  this  means  the  crane  is  conftrutt  complicated  tools  and  engines  to  expedite  the 
in  no  danger  of  any  accident,  as  it  is  always  under  the  adtion  manufacture  of  the  parts;  thus  cutting  engines  for  form- 
of  one  or  other  of  the  endlels  Itraps,  which  caufe  it  to  afcer.d  ing  the  teeth  of  the  numerous  wheels,  fee  Cutting  En- 
or  defcend,  or  it  is  under  the  brake  (trap,  which  makes  it  Gine.  And  here  we  would  remark,  that  Mr.  George 
Hand  ffill,  and  the  great  advantage  of  all  thefe  movements  Gilpin  of  Sheffield  has,  fmce  the  printing  of  that  article, 
are,  that  they  a<S  lo  foftly,  without  any  fudden  jerks  or  invented  a method  of  cutting  wheels  from  folid  caff  iron, 
fnatches  in  changing  from  one  (late  to  another.  The  well  with  as  much  accuracy  and  as  good  a finifh  as  brafs  wheels 
has  agate  fixed  up  at  every  floor  to  prevent  people  falling  have  hitherto  been  cut,  making  a very  great  faving  in  the 
down  into  the  mill,  and  if  any  perfon,  on  the  fifth  floor  for  expence  of  brafs  for  a large  mill,  and  much  more  durable 
inftance,  wiflies  to  defcend  to  the  third,  he  goes  to  the  gate  when  done.  Card  wires  are  manufactured  in  a very  ex- 
and  calls  the  boy,  who,  with  the  cradle,  is  perhaps  below,  tenfive  fcale  in  Yorkfhire,  and  many  very  curious  ma- 
to  come  to  No  5,  which  he  does  by  fnatching  that  guide  chines  have  been  invented  to  diminifli  the  labour  of 
rope  which  makes  the  crane  draw  up,  wdien  he  lees  the  floor  cutting  and  bending  the  wire  teeth,  and  pricking  the 
ofthebalket  come  exadtly  oppolite  the  floor  of  the  mill  No.  5.  leathers  for  them  : but  a patent  has  been  lately  taken 
He  fnatches  the  oppofite  rope  ; this  jerks  the  crank  out  of  its  out,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer,  for  a machine,  which  cuts  and 
hitch,  and  it  fhifts  the  Itraps  and  brake,  flopping  the  cradle  bends  the  wires,  pricks  the  leathers,  and  puts  them  in 
in  an  inltant,  fo  that  it  is  feldom  half  an  inch  out  of  level  all  at  one  operation,  and  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  com- 
with  the  floor.  The  perfon  who  wiflies  to  go  down  can  now  pletes  four  per  fecond.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and 
open  the  gate,  which  he  could  not  do  before,  becaufe  the  perfect  machines  we  ever  met  with,  and  it  will  prick  and 
latch  of  the  gate  is  lifted  up  by  the  cradle,  when  its  floor  is  flick  any  fort  or  fize  of  teeth,  by  altering  adjuftments 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  gate,  and  (tepping  into  the  cradle  introduced  for  that  purpofe.  Drawings  and  a full  deferip- 
he  mentions  the  floor  he  wiffies  to  go  to,  and  the  boy  pulls  tion  of  this  curious  machine  are  lodged  in  the  patent  office 
down  that  directing  rope  which  lets  him  down,  and  flops  it  by  the  patentee,  who  brought  over  the  invention  from 
at  the  floor  he  whh  's,  by  fnatching  the  other  rope  ; but  if  he  America,  where  it  has  been  fome  time  in  conftant  ufe. 
fhould  pull  the  wrong,  110  harm  can  enfue,  becaufe  the  brake  Curious  lathes  for  turning  fpindles,  and  various  other  cir- 
will  always  act  to  flop  the  machine,  if  the  ffraps  do  not  a£t  cular  work,  are  ufed  in  the  workfhops  of  the  cotton  mills 
to  move  it.  The  bobbins  of  the  fpinuing  frame,  and  the  and  fluting  machines,  for  cutting  the  flutes  in  the  lengths 
cops  of  the  mule,  are  fet  up  in  little  frames  mounted  on  of  the  rollers  of  the  drawing  and  fpinning  frames : in  (hort, 
wheels,  and  thus  wheeled  along  by  .little  children  to  the  fuch  works  as  Meffrs.  Strutts’  at  Belper,  Mr.  Arkwright 
crane,  and  drawn  up  or  let  down  as  required,  without  any  at  Cranford,  in  Derbyfhire,  Meffrs.  Phillips  and  Lees  at 
hard  labour ; in  fatt  the  flairs  are  feidom  ufed  except  for  the  Manchelter,  Mr.  Peeles’  and  many  others,  are  fchools  for 
people  to  go  up  and  down  when  they  begin  and  leave  off  mechanics  in  almoft  every  department  of  the  fcience  ; and 
work.  good  ones  too,  as  the  cotton  manufacturers  in  general  are 

The  ftove  which  warms  all  the  mill  isfituated  down  in  the  convinced,  that  it  is  their  iutereft  to  attend  to  every  mi- 
cave  beneath  the  ftaircafe : it  is  very  ingenioufly  contrived  nutia  in  the  conftruCtion  of  their  machines,  which  may 
with  an  iron  cockle,  or  inverted  cubical  veffel,  beneath  which  render  them  more  durable  or  their  operations  more  perfect, 
a fire  is  made,  and  the  fmoke  efcapes  by  a flue  behind  into  Among  thefe  improvements  we  may  mention,  what  is  be- 
a chimney.  The  air  is  then  brought  in  a current  to  ftrike  coming  very  general,  viz.  the  addition  of  governors,  or  re- 
upon  the  external  furface  of  this  cockle,  and  being  thus  gulating  balls,  to  the  water-wheel,  which  turn  the  cotton 
warmed,  rifes  up  through  flues  into  every  floor  of  the  mills,  as  they  always  keep  it  moving  at  the  fame  ipeed,  with- 
building,  where  it  is  admitted  in  any  quantity  at  pleafure  out  which  all  the  machines  in  the  mill  act, irregularly,  and 
by  reguters,  which  are  regulated  to  produce  an  agreeable  it  muft  happen  that  the  velocity  of  the  common  water-wheel 
warmth,  but  as  the  warm  air  efcapes  again  with  a draught  varies,  when  any  number  of  machines  are  flopped,  or  caft 
through  a proper  ventilator,  there  is  nothing  of  cloienefs  in  motion  ; but  the  regulated  water-wheel  always  adapts  its 
connected  with  it.  draught  of  water  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  preferving 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  deferibe  more  of  the  in-  an  uniform  velocity  in  itfelf  and  all  the  machines  it  turns, 
g nioua  contrivances  with  which  Meffrs.  Strutts’  extenfive  This  is  brought  to  fuch  perfection,  that  many  fuch  mills 
mills  at  Belper  abound,  neither  could  the  reader  form  a have  a clock  turned  by  the  mill ; clofe  to  it  another  clock, 
good  idea  of  them  without  additional  plates,  and  v.e  have  regulated  in  the  ufual  manner  by  a pendulum,  and  the 
already  exceeded  our  propofed  number.  Meffrs.  Strutts  very  motion  of  the  mill  is  fo  regular,  that  thefe  two  clocks  will 
liberally  permitted  the  .vriter  of  this  article  to  vifit  their  never  vary  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  Both  are  made 
works,  for  the’  urpofeof  comuofing  it,  to  take  drawingsof  the  with  dials  and  hands  exactly  alike,  but  one  has  a title  on 
principal  machines,  which  are  of  the  very  beff  conllruCtion  the  dial,  mill  time,  and  the  other,  clock  time.  We  fliail 
of  any  in  the  cotton  trade.  Thefe  would  have  appeared  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining  a regulated  water-wheel, 
here,  but  that  the  firft  fix  plates  of  our  feries  were  drawn  under  Water-wheel. 

and  engraved  fome  years  ago,  being  intended  for 'the  ar-  We  (hall  here  clofe  this  article,  though  we  have  only 
tide  Cotton,  at  a time  when  the  machinery  was  not  gone  through  the  detail  of  cotton-fpinnmg,  becaufe  the 
brought  to  that  perfection,  in  point  of  conftruCtion,  that  it  fubfequent  procefles  of  weaving  cotton-thread  into  cloth, 
is  now.  Indeed,  the  mechanical  ingenuity  called  forth  in  dreffing,  fiaifhing,  printing,  &e.,  have  been  or  will  be  ex- 
plained- 
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plained  under  the  following  feveral  heads  ; viz.  for  explana- 
tions of  the  weaving  proceffes,  fee  Draught  of  looms , 
or  Cording,  Draw-loom,  Draper,  Dimity,  Dornock. 
Though  the  three  lad  are  rather  linen  than  cotton,  ft  ill 
the  fame  proceffes  apply  in  part  to  the  weaving  of  cotton 
goods;  fee  alfo  Fustian,  and  laftly,  Weaving.  For  the 
drefling  of  cloth  after  weaving,  fee  Calendar,  or  rather 
Printing  of  Calico , which  precedes  the  calendar,  except 
•for  fome  particular  goods;  and  as  a part  of  calico-printing 
■fee  Dipping;  alfo  Blkaciiing,  Dyeing,  Discharging, 
and  Washing-wheels.  And,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
a full  account  of  the  wonderful  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
co! ton  manufacture,  which  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  for  fpinning,  will  be  found 
under  Cotton.  Under  the  head  of  Spinning,  we  (hall 
deferibe  thofe  variations  of  the  cotton  machines,  which 
have  been  made  to  adapt  them  to  the  fpinning  of  flax, 
wool,  and  worded. 

MANUFACTURERS.  Perfons  enticing  artificers  into 
foreign  countries  incur  'the  penalty  of  500/.  and  tw.elve 
months  imprifonment,  for  the  flrd  offence,  for  each  perfon 
fo  feduced,  and  1000/.  and  two  years  imprifonment,  for 
the  fecond  offence.  ( 23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.)  And  fuch  artificers 
not  returning  within  fix  months  after  warning,  fhall  be 
deemed  aliens,  forfeit  all  their  lands  and  goods,  and  be  in- 
capable of  any  legacy  or  gift.  (5  Geo.  I.  c.  27.)  By  22 
Geo.  III.  c.  bo.  if  any  perfon  fhall  contract  with,  or  endea- 
vour toperfuade  any  artificer  concerned  in  printing  calicoes, 
cottons,  mu(lin6,  or  linens,  or  preparing  any  tools  for  fuch 
manufactory,  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  fhall  forfeit 
500/.  and  be  imprifoned  for  twelve  months  ; for  a fecond 
offence,  1000/.  and  be  imprifoned  for  two  years. 

MANUGASTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 20  miles  S.  of  St. 
Yago  el  Efteros. 

MANULCA,  in  Antiquity,  that  part  of  the  catapulta  to 
which  the  cord  ufed  in  working  it  wa6  fixed. 

MANULEA,  in  Botany,  fo  named,  as  it  fliould  feem, 
from  manuka , a covering  for  the  hand,  in  allufion  to  the 
form  of  the  corolla,  the  four  fegments  of  whofe  limb  point- 
ing one  way,  and  the  fifth  feparate  from  them,  fugged  the 
idea  of  a glove,  at  lead  in  Manuka  Cheiranthus.  Linnaeus, 
who  gave  this  name,  fcarcely  ever  deigned  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  the  names  he  contrived,  and  we  offer  the  above 
as  a conjefture  only.  Profeffor  Martyn  leaves  it  unex- 
plained. Linn.  Mant.  12.  Schreb.  416.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  327.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3.  Thunb.  Prod.  100. 
Juff.  100.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  520.  Gaertn.  t.  55.  (Ne- 
mia  ; Berg.  Cap.  1C0. ) Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angi- 
ofbermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatse,  Linn.  Pediculares,  Juff, 
Scrophularia,  Venten. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  linear, 
ereCt.  equal,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  irre- 
gular ; tube  cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth ; limb 
fpreading,  in  five  deep  awl-ihaped  fegments,  the  four  upper- 
mod  of  which  are  mod  connected  at  their  bafe,  the  lower 
one  being  reflexed.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort ; an- 
thers of  the  upper  two  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  thofe 
of  the  two  lower  rather  oblong,  within  the  tube.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  lower  Itamens  ; digma  Ample.  Pcric.  Capfule  ovate, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  two  cells  and  two  valves, 
which  lad  when  ripe  are  half  cloven  ; partition  double, 
formed  of  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, fmall,  affixed  to  an  oblong,  compreffed,  central 
column. 


Eff.  Chi  Calyx  inferior,  in  five  deep  fegments.  Limb 
of  the  corolla  in  five  deep  awl-fhaped  fegment6,  the  upper 
four  of  which  are  mod  connected.  Capfule  of  two  cells, 
with  many  feeds.  * 

Obf.  The  above  characters  are  taken  from  the  original 
fpecies,  M.  Cheiranthus  above-mentioned,  but  they  by  no 
means  agree,  at  lead  in  the  limb  of  the  corolla,  with  the 
generality  of  thofe  fubfequently  referred  to  this  genus  in 
the  Supplementum  and  elfewhere.  Bergius  gives  as  the  effen- 
tial  character  of  his  Nemia,  which  includes  M.  Cheiranthus 
and  rubra  of  Linnseus,  that  the  two  upper  anthers  are 
roundifh,  the  two  lower  oblong.  This  however  is  proba- 
bly variable,  and  certainly  not  very  important.  Thunberg 
indicates  no  generic  character,  but  enumerates  a great  num- 
ber of  fpecies,  28,  in  his  Prodromus  Plantarum  Capenjium, 
four  of  which  have  entire,  23  toothed  or  ferrated,  and  one 
pinnatifid  leaves.  Willdenow  admits  but  17  in  all,  not 
having,  when  he  wrote,  feen  the  fecond  part  of  Thunbeig’s 
work. — The  chief  difficulties  are  found  in  didinguifhing  be- 
tween Manuka,  Erinus  and  Buchneva.  Ventenat  in  his  Jard. 
de  la  Mahnaifon,  15,  fuggelts  that  the  two  former  are  mod 
nearly  allied,  and  differ  only  in  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  of 
Erinus  being  more  or  lefs  notched  or  cloven,  while  thofe  of 
the  genus  before  us  are  entire.  Buchnera,  according  to  this 
writer,  differs  fo  effentially  from  both  as  to  belong  to  a dif- 
tinCt  natural  order,  the  Pediculares  of  Juffieu,  as  having  the 
partition  of  its  fruit,  contrary  to  the  valves  ; whereas  the 
other  two  genera,  having  it  parallel,  belong  to  the  Scrophu- 
lar'ut  of  that  author.  As  the  matter  is  fo  obfeure,  and  the 
plants  fo  little  known,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  all  thofe  in 
Willdenow,  giving  what  illudration  is  pcffible  from  original 
fpecimens,  and  adding  what  we  can  that  has  efcaped  him. 

1.  M.  Cheiranthus.  Hand-flowered  Manulea.  Linn. 
Mant.  88.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Lobe'ia  Cheiranthus  ; Linn. 
Sp.  Pi.  1319-  Nemia  Cheiranthus  ; Berg.  Cap.  160. 
Cheiranthus  africana,  flore  luteo ; Commel.  Hort.  v.  2. 
83.  t.  42.) — Leaves  obovate-oblong,  ferrated,  hairy.  Stems 
nearly  leaflefs,  fomewliat  racemofe.  Segments  of  the  co- 
rolla taper-pointed. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  are  all  the  following  Ipecies.  Commelin  cultivated  it  at 
Amflerdam  in  1697,  and  named  it  Cheiranthus,  from  the  re- 
femblance  of  the  flower  to  a hand,  an  etymology  that  con- 
firms our  explanation  of  the  I.innxan  generic  name  above. 
The  root  is  annual,  fpindle-fhaped.  Stems  about  a fpan 
high,  ereCt  or  afeending,  nearly  fimple,  almoft  leaflefs,  each 
terminating  in  a fimple,  elongated,  braCfeated  clujler,  of 
numerous  yellow  flowers,  whofe  form  is  deferibed  in  the 
generic  character.  The  leaves  are  almoft  all  radical,  (talked, 
obovate  or  oblong,  ftrongly  ferrated,  more  or  lefs  hairy, 
paler  beneath.  The  herbage,  calyx,  braCteas,  and  even 
the  outfide  of  the  corolla,  are  befprinkled  with  filvery  dots 
or  granulations.  The  capfule  is  elliptical  and  fmooth,  its  par- 
tition formed  by  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves,  and  fo 
far  parallel  thereto. 

2.  M.  corymbofa.  Corymbofe  Manulea.  Linn  Suppl.  286. 
Thunb.  Prod.  102.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  obovate, 
toothed,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  level-topped,  fomevvhat  um- 
bellate, clufters.” — We  know  nothing  of  this  fpecies  but 
the  above  characters,  given  by  Thunberg  and  the  younger 
Linnams.  The Jlem  is  faid  to  be  naked. 

3.  M.  altiffima.  Tall  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl.  286. 
Thunb.  Prod.  102.  Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  radical,  lanceo- 
late, fomewhat  toothed,  hairy.  Stem  elongated,  almoft 
naked.  Spike  ovate-oblong.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  rounded. 
— The  leaves  are  all  radical,  about  four  inches  long,  lan. 
eeolate,  tapering  down  into  a footftalk ; their  edges  un- 
equally 
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equally  toothed  ; their  furface  clothed  with  /hort  glandular 
white  hairs.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ereft,  hairy  in  the  fame 
manner,  fcarcely  at  all  branched,  terminating  in  a denfe, 
rather  corymbofe,  fpihe,  of  numerous,  large,  and  apparently 
handfome,  flowers,  the  fegments  of  whole  corolla  are  un- 
equal, fpreading  horizontally,  of  a rounded  fomewhat  kid- 
ney-like (hape  ; the  mouth  clofed.  Calyx  hairy,  divided  to 
the  very  bafe.  Capfule  of  the  ftrudlure  proper  to  the 
genus. 

4.  M.  pluntaginea.  Plantain-like  Manulea.  Tfiunb. 
Prod.  101.  (M.  Plantaginis ; Linn.  Suppl.  286.  Willd. 

n.  5.) — Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  ftalked,  entire  or  toothed, 
fmooth.  Stems  diffufe,  nearly  naked.  Spikes  ovate.  Brac- 
teas  obovate,  longer  than  the  flowers.  Root  long,  fibrous, 
apparently  annual.  Stems  three  or  four,  decumbent,  divari- 
cated, about  two  inches  long,  fimple,  almolt  lcaflefs,  hairy. 
Leaves  not  unlike  thofe  of  a daify,  ovate,  obtufe,  fmooth, 
flelhy,  occafionally  toothed,  meafuring,  with  their  footflalk, 
rather  above  an  inch  in  length.  Spikes  moftly  folitary, 
/hort,  round  and  denfe,  of  many  lmall flowers,  feparated  by 
obovate,  obtufe  bradeas,  twice  their  own  length,  whofe 
bafe  only  is  hairy.  Calyx  bell-/haped,  hairy,  not  very  deeply 
divided.  Segments  of  the  corolla  rounded,  and  fome  of 
them,  if  we  miltake  not,  cloven,  in  which  cafe  this  plant 
becomes  an  Erinus. 

3 . M.  I'tnifolia.  Flax-leaved  Manulea.  Thunb.  Prod.  100. 
— “ Leaves  linear,  nearly  entire,  rough  with  minute  hairs.” 
— We  received  from  Kew  garden  in  1791,  fpecimens  by  the 
name  of  Manulea.  which  anfwer  exadily  to  the  above  cha- 
radlers  of  Thunberg,  of  whofe  plant  we  have  no  further 
information,  it  not  being  deferibed  by  Linnaeus  or  Willde- 
now.  Our’s  has  a /lender,  branched,  leafy,  nearly  fmooth 
flem.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  /talked,  an  inch  and  half 
long,  about  a line  broad,  bluntifli,  rough  with  minute  glan- 
dular pubefcence  ; their  margin  occafionally  toothed  ; their 
bafe  tapering  into  a (lender  tootftalk.  Flowers  numerous, 
in  loofe,  compound,  terminal  clufters,  with  fmall  oblong 
braSeas.  Calyx  fmall,  obtufe,  fmooth.  Corolla  /lender, 
above  half  an  inch  long,  its  tube  glandular  in  the  upper 
part,  its  limb  of  a rich  deep  yellow,  in  five  oblong,  obtufe 
fegments,  whofe  edges  arc  reflexed,  and  one  of  which  feems 
more  fpreading  than  the  relt,  as  in  the  firft  fpecies. — Can 
what  we  deferibe  be  Buchnera  vi/co/a,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  1.  v 2.  357  ? L’Heritier’s  figure  has  never  appeared. 

6.  M . pinnatiflda.  Pinnatifid  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl.  286. 
Thunb.  Prod.  102  Willd.  n,  4. — “ Leaves  ovate,  pinna- 
tifid ; their  fegments  toothed.” — This  we  have  not  met 
with. 

7.  M.  capitata.  Capitate  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl.  286. 
Thunb.  Prod.  101.  Willd.  n.  6. — “ Leaves  ovate,  ferrated, 
villofe.  Flowers  in  globofe  heads.  Branches  diffufe.’’ — 
Such  is  the  Linnaean  charadler,  but  Thunberg  fays  the  leaves 
are  oblong  and  fmooth.  It  feems  next  akin  to  M.  planta- 
ginta. 

8.  M.  antirrhinoides.  Snap-dragon  Manulea.  Lifin. 
Suppl.  286.  Thunb.  Prod.  101  ? Willd.  n.  7. — “ Leaves 
ovate,  toothed,  fmooth.  Flowers  alternate.” — Here  again 
is  fome  contrariety  between  Linnxus  and  Thunberg.  The 
latter,  who  gathered  the  plant,  defines  it  “ leaves  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  ferrated,  villofe.  Heads  of  flowers  globofe.  Stem 
ereft.”  Linnteus  fays  it  looks  like  an  Antirrhinum.  We 
have  in  vain  attempted  to  determine  it  by  his  herbarium. 

9.  M.  thy  rfl flora.  Crowded-flowered  Manulea.  Linn. 
Suppl.  286.  Thunb.  Prod.  102.  Willd.  n.  8. — “Leaves 
obovate,  downy,  toothed.  Corymb  terminal,  elongated, 
compound  Thunberg  deferibes  the  leaves  as  crenate,  the 
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flowers  panicled.  We  have  what  feems  to  be  this  fpecies, 
gathered  by  Sparrmann  in  fhady  places  at  the  Cape.  The flem 
is  fomewhat  fhrubby,  and  very  much  branched,  hairy. 
Leaves  oppofite,  hairy,  ftrongly  toothed.  Inflorefcence  at 
firft  corymbofe,  afterwards  becoming  more  loofe  and  pani- 
cled. Calyx  hairy , with  long /lender  divifions,  not  quite  fe- 
parate  to  the  bafe.  Segments  of  the  corolla  obovate. 

10.  M.  argentea . Silvery  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl.  286. 
Thunb.  Prod.  102.  Willd.  n.  9^ — Leaves  alternate,  obo- 
vate, wedge-lhaped,  ferrated,  befprinkled  with  /ilvery  dots. 
Flower-ftalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves. 
— Thunberg’s  own  fpecimen,  given  to  Linnaeus,  here  leaves 
no  doubt  on  our  minds,  though  their  definitions  of  it  a little 
vary.  The  flem  is  woody,  with  numerous  crowded  leafy 
branches.  Leaves  ftalked,  fmall,  alternate,  with  little  axil- 
lary tufts  of  /till  fmaller  ones  ; their  form  obovate  or  round- 
ifli,  ftrongly  ferrated,  wedge-lhaped  and  entire  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  under  fide,  more  especially,  clothed  with  glandular  filvery 
dots,  as  is  alfo  the  deeply-divided  calyx.  Segments  of 
the  corolla  rounded.  The  flower-flails  are  folitary,  axil- 
lary, fimple,  fmooth,  about  an  inch  long,  much  exceed- 
ing the  leaves.  Capfule  proper  to  the  genus.  The  plant 
turns  black  in  drying. 

11.  M.  oppofltiflora-  Oppolite-flowered  Manulea.  Ven- 
ten.  Malmaif.  t.  15. — Shrubby,  downy.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ovate,  deeply  ferrated.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  fingle-flower- 
ed, the  length  of  the  leaves. — M.  Ventenat  deferibes  this  as 
a native  of  the  Cape,  flowering  profufely  during  the  fummer 
and  autumn.  It  has  the  /hrubby  habit  and  afpeft  of  the 
laft,  but  the  oppofite  leaves  and  flowers  clearly  diftingui/h  it. 
If  Buchnera  pedunculata , Andr.  Repof.  t.  84,  be,  as  Ven- 
tenat fays,  generically  diftinft,  and  even  eflentially  different 
in  its  capfule,  from  thefe  two  fpecies,  it  muft  be  allowed 
their  habit  is  too  fimilar  to  make  fuch  a difference  credible  in 
all  the  force  he  allows  it. 

Buchnera  athiopica  and  capenfls  of  Linnaeus  if,  as  Tliun- 
berg  now  makes  them,  fpecies  of  Manulea,  fhould  follow 
here,  the  former  being  nearly  akin  in  habit  to  the  two  or 
three  laft  deferibed.  But  as  habit  feems  treacherous  with 
regard  to  thefe  plants,  we  dare  not  decide.  See  Buch- 
ner a. 


12.  M.  tomentofa.  Woolly  Manulea.  Linn.  Mant.  420. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  498.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  322. 
Thunb.  Prod.  101.  (Selago  tomentofa  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  877.) 
— Leaves  obovate,  downy,  bluntly  toothed.  Stem  leafy. 
Clufter  compound,  terminal,  many-flowered. — Mr.  Maffqn 
is  faid  in  the  Hort.  Kew.  to  have  introduced  this  fpecies  into 
the  gardens  of  Britain  in  1774.  Itis  we  believe  naturally  /hrub- 
by and  perennial.  The  branches  are  round,  leafy,  and  they,  as 
well  as  the  foliage,  inflorefcence,  and  even  the  outfide  of  the 
flowers,  are  clothed  with  denfe  hoary  pubefcence.  Leaves 
moftly  oppofite,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  obovate,  very 
obtufe,  unequally  and  bluntly  toothed.  Flowers  very  nu- 
merous, in  a denfe,  compound,  hoary  clufter,  produced  from 
May  to  November,  having,  according  to  Mr.  Curtis,  “ a 
Angular  but  unpleafant  fmell,  not  perceptible  at  a diftance.” 
The  outfide  of  the  corolla  is  pale  yellow,  as  is  the  upper  fide 
of  the  limb  when  firft  expanded,  but  the  latter  gradually 
a/fumes  a deeper  and  deeper  orange.  There  is  a great 
affinity  between  thefe  flowers  a-nd  thofe  of  our  M.  limfolia, 
n.  3. 

13.  M.  rubra.  Red  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl.  286. 
Thunb.  Prod.  102.  Willd.  n.  11.  (Nemia  rubra  ; Berg. 
Cap.  161.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  villous,  Clufter 
lax.  Flowers  nearly  feffile.  — Linnxus  had  no  fpecimen  of 
this,  Bergius  deferibes  it  with  an  herbaceous,  round,  nearly 
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fmooth  flem.  Upper  leaves , (or  bra  fleas,)  linear,  toothed, 
rough,  fefiile  ; the  low<  r he  had  not  feen.  CluJIer  terminal, 
very  long  and  (lender,  its  branches  alternate,  diliant  and 
ereft,  the  flowers  nearly  fefllle.  Calyx  fringed.  Tube  of 
the  corolla  long,  flender,  pale  red,  thickened  and  hairy  up- 
wards ; fegments  of  the  limb  linear-ovate,  obtufe,  hairy  be- 
neath, fpreading,  nearly  equal,  revolute  in  the  margin,  deep 
fcarlet. 

14.  M capillaris.  Capillary  Mantilea.  Linn.  Suppl.  283. 
Thunb.  Prod.  101.  Willd.  n.  12. — “ Stem-leaves  obovate, 
fmooth  ; thofe  of  the  branches  linear.  Spikes  ovate.”  Linn. 
Thunb. 

15.  M.  cuneifolia.  Wedge-leaved  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl. 
28J.  Thunb.  Prod.  101.  Willd.  n.  13. — Leaves  elliptic- 
ovate,  toothed,  nearly  fmooth.  Spikes  at  length  oblong. 
Calyx  fringed. — The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  much  branched,  leafy, 
round  and  downy.  Leaves  nearly  oppofite,  (talked,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  ovate,  obtufe,  with  coarfe  blunt  fer- 
ratures  ; both  Aides  occafionally  (lightly  hairy,  often 
fmooth.  Spikes  terminal,  folitary  ; at  firft  denfe  and  almoft 
capitate,  with  a linear,  obtufe,  fringed  braflea  to  each  flower, 
longer  than  the  flower  itfelf.  Segments  of  the  calyx  very 
deep,  linear,  obtufe,  fringed  with  foft  hairs.  As  the  fruit 
advances,  the  fpike  becomes  very  long.  The  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  rounded,  obtufe  and  entire.  Capfule  elliptical, 
narrow,  obtufe,  with  a (trong  furrow  at  each  fide. 

16.  M.  ceerulea.  Blue  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl.  285. 

Thunb.  Prod.  101  ? Willd.  n.  14. — “ Leaves  linear,  op- 
pofite, downy,  toothed.  Flowers  racemofe.”  Linn. — 

Thunberg  defines  the  leaves  as  lanceolate,  the  flowers  axillary 
and  folitary.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

17.  M.  heterophylla.  Various-leaved  Manulea.  Linn. 

Suppl.  285.  Thunb  Prod.  101.  Willd.  n.  15. — “Leaves 
linear,  fcattered,  villofe,  entire  or  toothed.”  Linn. — 

Thunberg  fays  “ lower  leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  toothed,  vil- 
lous j upper  linear  entire.  Heads  of  flowers  globofe.”  We 
know  no  more  of  this  than  of  the  lad. 

18.  M.  integrifolia.  Entire-leaved  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl. 
285.  Thunb.  Prod.  100.  Willd.  n.  16. — Leaves  oppofite, 
ovate,  nearly  entire,  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  flngle- 
flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves. — This  is  perhaps  next 
akin  to  our  tenth  and  eleventh  fpecies,  though  effenlially  dif- 
ferent in  its  leaves,  being  at  molt  but  flightly  ferrated. 
They  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  Thymus  Acinos,  and  the  fpe- 
cies might  well  have  been  named  thymifolia  or  ocymifo/ia.  The 
flem  is  fhrubby,  round,  much  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  on 

fhort  downy  footftalks,  which  embrace  the  flem ; nor 
are  they  by  any  means  fcattered,  as  Linnseus  defines  them. 
Calyx  fmooth,  its  fegments  long  and  narrow.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  fwelling  upwards  ; fegments  of  the  limb  rounded, 
obtufe. 

19.  M.  microphylla.  Small-leaved  Manulea.  Linn.  Suppl. 
285.  Thunb.  Prod.  100.  Willd.  n.  17.  (Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  272.  f.  7.) — Leaves  denfely  tufted,  ovate,  entire,  fmooth. 
Flower-ftalks  lateral,  folitary,  fingle-flowered,  downy,  much 
longer  than  the  leaves. — Gathered  by  Sparrmann  as  well  as 
Thunberg  at  the  Cape.  Stem  woody,  with  very  numerous 
branches,  along  which  are  arranged  crowded  denfe  tufts  of 
innumerable,  extremely  minute,  leaves,  each  tuft  feeming 
the  rudiment  of  a future  branch.  Th tflower-flalis,  fcatter- 
ed here  and  there,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  folitary.  Am- 
ple, afeending,  rigid.  Segments  of  the  calyx  oblong,  obtufe, 
downy,  deeply  feparated.  Plukenet  perhaps  reprefents  the 
calyx,  not  the  corolla  ; the  latter  we  have  not  feen.  His 
Agure  was  juftly  indicated  by  Linnaeus  himfelf  on  the  fpeci- 
tnen,  though  omitted  in  the  Suppl. 


We  fubjoin  the  remaining  fpecies  of  Thunberg,  without 
regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  come,  as  we  have 
no  means  of  correctly  afeertaining  it. 

20.  M.  revoluta.  Revolute  Manulea.  Thunb.  Prod. 
100. — “ Leaves  linear,  entire,  revolute  in  the  margin. 
Flowers  axillary.” — This  he  places  next  after  his  linifo/ia  ; 
fee  n . 5. 

21.  M.  incana.  Hoary  Manulea.  Ibid.  101. — “Leaves 
oblong,  ferrated.  Spikes  level-topped.  Calyx  hoary.” — 
Befor £ cuneifolia,  n.  1 3. 

22.  M divaricata.  Spreading  Manulea.  Ibid. — “ Leaves 
elliptical,  toothed.  Spike  terminal,  level-topped.” 

23.  M.  virgata.  Wand-like  Manulea.  Ibid. — “ Leaves 
obovate,  ferrated,  villous.  Branches  panicled.  Flowers 
alternate,  remote.” 

24.  M.  cephalotes.  Great-headed  Manulea.  Ibid. — 

“ Leaves  oblong,  unequally  ferrated,  fmooth.  Flowers 
fomewhat  umbellate.” 

25.  M.  hirta.  Hairy  Manulea.  Ibid “ Leaves  obo- 

vate, doubly  ferrated,  hairy.  Flowers  axillary,  remote.” 

26.  M . hifpida.  Hifpid  Manulea.  Ibid.  102. — “Leaves 
ovate,  ferrated,  villous.  Stem  decumbent.” 

27.  M.  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Manulea.  Ibid. — “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  ferrated.  Stem  decumbent,  creeping.”-  S. 

MANUMISSION,  Manumissio,  an  aft  whereby  a 
(lave,  or  villain,  is  fet  at  liberty,  or  let  out  of  bondage. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  manus,  hand,  and  mittere , 
to  fend ; quia  fervus  mittebatur  extra  manum,  feu  pot  flat em  do- 
mini  fui. 

Some  authors  define  manumiflion  an  aft  by  which  a lord 
enfranchifes  his  tenants,  who  till  that  time  had  been  his  vaf- 
fals,  and  in  a (late  of  flavery,  inconfiftent  with  the  fanftity 
of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

Among  the  Romans',  the  manumiflion  of  (laves  was  per- 
formed three  feveral  ways.  1.  When,  with  his  mailer’s  con- 
fent,  a (lave  had  his  name  entered  in  the  cenfus,  or  public 
regifter,  of  the  citizens.  2.  When  the  Have  was  led  before 
the  prsetor,  and  that  magiftrate  laid  his  wand,  called  vin- 
ditla,  on  his  head.  3.  When  the  mailer  gave  the  (lave  his 
freedom  by  his  teftament.  Servius  Tulius  is  faid  to  have  fet 
on  foot  the  firft  manner  ; and  P.  Valerius  Publicola  the  fe- 
cond.  A particular  account  is  given  of  the  third  in  the  In- 
ftitutes  of  Juftinian. 

It  was  not  neceffary  that  the  praetor  fhould  be  on  his  tri- 
bunal to  perform  the  ceremony  of  manumiflion  : he  did  it 
any  where,  indifferently,  in  his  houfe,  in  the  ftreet,  in  going 
to  bathe.  See.  He  laid  the  rod  on  the  flave’s  head,  pro- 
nouncing thefe  words,  “ Dico  eum  liberum  effe  more  Qui- 
ritum,”  “ I declare  him  a freeman,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans.”  This  done,  he  gave  the  rod  to  the  liftor,  who 
(truck  the  (lave  with  it  on  the  head,  and  aftenvards,  with  his 
hand,  on  his  face  and  back  ; and  the  notary  or  feribe,  entered 
the  name  of  the  new  freed-man  in  the  regifter,  with  the  rca- 
fons  of  his  manumiflion. 

The  (lave  had  likewdfe  his  head  (haved,  and  a cup  given 
him  by  his  mailer,  as  a token  of  freedom.  Tertullian  adds, 
that  he  had  then  alfo  a third  name  given  him : if  this  were 
fo,  three  names  were  not  a token  of  nobility,  but  of  free- 
dom. 

The  emperor  Conflantine  ordered  the  manumiflions  at 
Rome  to  be  performed  in  the  churches. 

Of  manumiflion  there  have  alfo  been  various  forms  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  villains  w’ere  manu- 
mitted, by  the  mailer’s  delivering  them,  by  the  right  hand, 
to  the  vifeount,  in  full  court,  fhevving  them  the  door,  giving 
them  a lance  and  a fword,  and  proclaiming  them  free. 

Others 
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Others  were  manumitted  by  charter.  There  was  alfo  an 
implicit  manumiffion  ; as  when  the  lord  made  an  obligation 
for  payment  of  money  to  the  bondman  at  a certain  day  ; or 
fued  him,  where  he  might  enter  without  fuit ; and  the  like. 

MANUPELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ; eight  miles  S.  of  Civita  de  Chieta. 

MANURE,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  of  fubftance  or  ma- 
terial, whatever  its  nature  may  be,  that  has  the  property  or 
effeft  when  applied  on,  and  incorporated  with  a foil,  to  in- 
creafe  its  fertility,  and  thereby  promote  the  growth  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plants,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  grain,  grafs, 
and  other  deferiptions. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  fubftances  capable  of  being 
made  ufe  of  in  this  way,  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of 
different  natures  and  properties.  It  has  been  ftated  by  a late 
writer,  that  on  account  of  the  changes  that  are  continually 
taking  place  among  bodies  in  nature,  and  the  new  combina- 
tions that  are  formed  in  confequence  of  them,  a vaft  variety 
of  matters  are  unfolded,  elaborated,  and  prepared  for  the 
nouriftiment  and  lupport  of  vegetables  ; fome  of  which 
poffefs  a high  degree  of  fluidity  and  volatility,  as  water, 
various  gafeous  materials,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  and 
carbonic  acid,  in  different  ftates  of  combination,  with  other 
more  fubtile  and  elaftic  fluids,  which  are  principally  formed 
and  applied  in  or  upon  the  foils  on  which  the  plants  grow 
andexiit  ; and  in  larger  or  fmaller  proportions,  according  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  refpeftto 
heat  or  cold,  and  the  ftate  or  condition  of  the  land  in  regard 
to  its  properties  ; while  others  exift  in  a more  grofs  and  heavy 
Hate  of  connexion  with  the  different  materials,  and  require 
to  be  applied  and  blended  with  the  foils,  or  fpread  out  upon 
their  furfaces,  in  order  that  they  may  exert  their  influence  in 
promoting  vegetation.  But  it  is  thefe  laft,  as  being  the  chief 
means  of  fupporting  various  forts  of  plants,  as  crops,  that 
are  confidered  as  manures,  though  it  is  plain  they  muff  un- 
dergo different  changes  to  fit  them  for  the  purpofe.  In  ad- 
dition it  is  likewife  remarked,  that  in  the  various  fubftances 
applied  in  this  way,  there  are  great  differences ; “ fome  are 
found  to  yield  the  matters  which  are  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  plants  much  more  readily,  and  more  abundantly 
than  others,  as  animal,  vegetable,  and  all  fuch  fubftances  as 
are  rich  in  mucilage,  faccharine  matter,  and  calcareous  earth, 
and  readily  afford  carbon,  phofphorus,  and  fome  aerial  fluids, 
fuch  as  have  been  mentioned  ; while  others  that  are  greatly 
deficient  in  all  or  many  of  thefe  principles,  or  do  not  readily 
part  with  them,  are  found  to  be  of  much  lefs  utility,  when 
employed  in  the  way  of  manures.”  It  is  fuppofed  that  this 
is  “ a principal  reafon  why  fome  forts  of  manures  or  fub- 
ftances, when  put  upon  grounds,  are  fo  greatly  fuperior  to 
others,  ufed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  and 
proportion.”  But  befides  thefe  there  are  “ other  ways  in 
which  fubftances,  when  applied  to  foils,  may  render  them 
more  fertile  and  productive,  and  contribute  to  the  aid  of 
vegetation.  Some,  befides  furnifhing  fuch  matters  as  are 
fuitable  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  growth  of  plants, 
are  known  to  add  confiderably  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
and  other  matters  contained  in  the  foils  on  which  they  are 
placed,  and  thereby  provide  a more  fuitable  and  convenient 
bed  for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  plants  ; others  contri- 
bute little  in  this  way,  but  operate  chiefly  upon  fuch  ma- 
terials as  are  contained  in  them,  breaking  down  their  organi- 
zation or  texture,  and  thus  fetting  at  liberty  different  vola- 
tile and  other  ingredients,  by  which  new  compounds  are 
formed,  and  brought  to  fuch  ftates  as  are  the  moft  adapted 
to  the  fupport  of  vegetable  life  ; others  again  aft  principally 
by  producing  certain  changes  and  alterations  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  or  texture  of  foils,  fuch  as  rendering  them  more  open 


and  porous,  or  more  ftiff  and  compaft,  and  by  fuch  means 
bringing  them  into  the  moft  proper  conditions  for  the  bearing 
of  different  vegetable  produftions  ; and  there  are  ftill  others 
that  contribute  in  all  or  feveral  of  thefe  ways  at  the  fame 
time.” 

By  different  inquirers  thefe  fubftances  have  indeed  been 
conceived  to  “ operate  in  all  the  different  ways  by  which 
vegetation  is  promoted : by  imparting  to  the  foil  with  which 
they  are  mixed  the  vegetable  food  which  *hey  contain  : by 
communicating  to  it  a power  of  attrafting  this  food  in  greater 
plenty  from  the  air  : by  enlarging  the  vegetable  part ure  : 
by  diffolving  the  vegetable  food  which  it  is  already  poffeffed 
of,  and  fitting  it  for  entering  the  roots  of  plants.  Some 
afford  nourilhment  only ; as  rape-duft,  foot,  malt-duft,  pi- 
geons’ dung,  and  in  general  all  top  o-  hand-drefiings.  O . hers 
give  nouriftiment,  and  alfo  add  to  the  foil  ; as  animal  dungs, 
and  all  rotten  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  Others 
again  open  the  foil,  and  do  not  nourilh  in  their  own  nature  ; 
as  lime,  light  marles,  fand,  &c.  And  lallly,  other  manures 
ftiffen  the  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourilh  a little  ; as  clay, 
clay  marles,  and  earth.”  Matters  of  this  kind  have  alfo  been 
‘‘confidered  by  different  agriculturifts  as  Ample  and  com- 
pound ; as  natural  and  artificial;  nutritious  and  (limulating, 
or  folventsand  mucilages  ; mechanical  or  chemical ; as  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral,  &c.”  All  which  dillinftions 
may  have  their  ufe,  but  are  each  attended  with  difficulties, 
and  liable  to  objeftions.  “ Some  of  them  operate  m all  the 
ways  above-mentioned  ; and  there  are  probably  none  that 
do  not  operate  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  a fundamental 
miftake  to  fuppofe  with  Tull,  that  tillage  may  be  fublti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  manure.  Manures  will  indeed  be  of 
little  avail  without  it ; but  although  good  tillage,  by  fepa- 
rating  the  foil,  may  bring  a greater  number  of  nutritious  par- 
ticles within  the  reach  of  the  crop,  yet  the  foil  cannot  poffibly 
continue  to  be  fo  completely  divided  as  it  is  by  the  fermenta- 
tion excited  by  dung  and  other  manures  ; which  are  found 
to  enrich  the  belt  pulverized  foil  again  and  again,  after  it  is 
exhaufted  by  crops  ; and  therefore  promote  vegetation  by 
increafing  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food.  Some  manures 
lofe  part  of  their  ftrength  by  being  long  expofed  to  the  air. 
Thus  after  dung  is  Efficiently  fermented,  the  longer  it  lies, 
the  lefs  is  its  value.  Cow-dung  dried  on  the  pallure,  ga- 
thered and  laid  upon  other  land,  has  fcarcely  any  effeft  ; 
whereas  the  fame  quantity  carried  from  the  cow-houfe,  or 
collefted  by  folding  the  cattle,  enriches  the  land.  Hence 
this  kind  of  manure  contains  the  vegetable  food  in  itfelf, 
and  does  not  receive  it  from  the  air.  Other  manures,  on  the 
contrary,  operate  fooner,  and  with  greater  violence,  the 
longer  they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  before  they  are  ufed. 
Lime  and  marles  are  of  this  kind.  They  are  obferved  to  have 
a ftrong  power  of  attrafting  certain  qualities  from  the  at- 
mofphere  ; and  operate  by  communicating  to  the  foil  with 
which  they  are  mixed  a power  of  attracting  vegetable  food 
from  the  air.”  And  further,  “ fome  manures  exhauft  land 
of  its  vegetable  food,  and  do  not  reftore  it  again  when  im- 
mediately applied.  This  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  cafe 
with  lime.  Land  thoroughly  limed,  after  having  carried 
many  very  good  crops,  feems  to  be  exhaufted,  and  reduced 
to  a worfe  fituation  than  before.  When  in  this  cafe  lime 
has  been  applied  a fecond  time,  its  effefts  have  been  found 
to  be  far  inferior  to  what  they  were  when  firft  applied.  This 
manure,  therefore,  feems  to  operate  by  diffolving  the  vege- 
table food  which  it  meets  with  in  the  foil,  and  fitting  it  for 
entering  the  roots  of  plants.  It  may  however  be  noticed, 
that  the  exhauftion  of  land  by  lime,  is  owing  to  bad  manage- 
ment and  unmerciful  forcing  it  with  continued  white  crops. 
It  is  not  certain  that  land  will  not  bear  a fecond  liming. 
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But  it  is  certain  that  the  effects  of  the  lime  may  be  long  kept 
up  by  the  proper  application  of  dung  and  other  faponaceous 
manures  ; and  there  have  been  inflances  of  the  effeft  of  lime 
continuing  forty,  fifty,  or  even  a hundred  years.”  It  is 
certain  that  almoft  “ all  kinds  of  manures  contribute  to  open 
the  foil.  Any  perfon  may  be  convinced  of  this,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  a piece  of  land  on  which  dung 
or  any  other  manure  has  been  laid,  with  a piece  contiguous 
that  has  not  been  manured  ; he  will  find  the  former  much 
fofter,  much  more  free  and  open  than  the  latter.  It  mull  be 
allowed,  therefore,  that  all  manures  operate  by  enlarging  the 
vegetable  pafture  of  plants.” 

Hence,  on  account  of  the  great  differences  that  are  thus 
met  with  in  the  properties  and  principles,  as  well  as  in  the 
agency  of  the  matters  that  are  made  ufe  of  as  manures,  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  them  into  any  fort  of  practical  arrange- 
ment. That  which  tends  to  (hew  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  materials  from  which  they  are  derived,  feems  to  be 
the  moll  advantageous  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  land. 

Manures  of  the  animal  Kind ■ — It  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  materials  which  conllitute  this  fort  of  manure,  are  of  very 
different  kinds,  but  they  may  be  conveniently  diftinguifhed 
into  fuch  as  are  of  a foft  and  hard  quality  ; the  former  com- 
prehending all  forts  of  animal  dungs,  and  various  other  ani- 
malized  materials  of  a foft  nature ; the  latter  including  all 
forts  of  hard  animal  matters,  fuch  as  bones,  horns,  hoofs, 
and  different  other  fubllances  of  a fimilar  kind.  It  has 
indeed  been  remarked  by  a late  practical  writer,  that  “ all 
fubllances  of  the  animal  kind,  when  reduced  by  the  procefs 
of  putrefadlion  or  other  means  into  a foft,  pulpy,  or  muci- 
laginous condition,  have  been  fhewn,  by  the  experience  of 
the  moll  correfl  arid  able  cultivators,  to  afford  thofe  matters 
which  are  fuitcd  to  the  nutrition  and  fupport  of  plants, 
with  greater  readinefs,  and  in  a more  copious  manner,  than 
moll  other  bodies.  And  chemical  analyfis  has  demonllrated, 
that  the  chief  component  materials  of  fuch  fubllances,  fo 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  are  principally  water,  jelly, 
or  mucilage,  and  faccharine  oleaginous  matters,  with  fmall 
portions  of  faline  and  calcareous  earthy  fubllances.  Hence 
animal  matters,  though  they  agree,  in  fome  circumllances, 
with  vegetable  productions,  each  having  in  common  water, 
faccharine  and  calcareous  matters,  are  far  more  compounded ; 
and  in  animal  lubllances  fome  of  thefe  materials  are  in  large 
proportions,  while  in  vegetables  they  only  exill  in  a very 
fmall  degree;  and  the  jelly,  which  in  fome  meafure  refembles 
the  gum  and  mucilage  of  plants,  differs  likewife  from  them, 
in  its  having  much  lefs  tendency  to  become  dry,  as  well  as 
in  its  property  of  attracting  humidity  from  the  atmofphere, 
and  of  running  with  great  rapidity  into  the  flate  of  putre- 
faction and  decay.”  And  in  addition,  “ all  thefe  principles 
of  animal  fubllances  are,  it  is  added,  refolved  by  their  ulti- 
mate decompofition  into  other  matters,  fuch  as  the  different 
gafeous  fluids  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  carbon, 
phofphorus,  lime,  &c.”  It  is  likewife  fuppofed,  that  “ in 
animal  fubllances  of  different  forts,  there  may  be  differences 
in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  thefe  feveral  ingredients  or 
principles ; fome  kinds  affording  one  or  more  of  them  in 
greater  abundance  than  others  ; while  others  again  are  defi- 
cient in  thefe,  but  abound  in  fome  of  the  others.  On  this 
fuppoiition,  the  different  effeCls  of  fubllances  of  the  fame 
clafs,  when  applied  to  foils  of  the  fame  kind,  may,  it  is 
conceived,  be  eafily  accounted  for.” 

It  is  found,  that  all  fubllances  of  this  kind,  “ on  being 
deprived  of  their  vital  principle,  have  a quick  tendency  to 
take  on  or  run  into  the  flate  of  putrefaClion,  a procefs 
which  is  confiderably  affeded  and  influenced  by  the  circum- 


flances  under  which  it  is  produced.  But  in  the  horny  and 
more  compaCl  animal  matters,  this  tendency  to  putrefaClion 
and  decompofition  is,  under  fimilar  circumllances,  much  lefs 
rapid  than  in  fuch  as  are»of  a lefs  firm  and  denfe  texture. 
The  procefs  of  putrefaClion  is,  however,  greatly  expedited 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place  being  favour- 
able ; fuch  as  the  fubftance,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
pofleffing  fufficient  moifture,  being  expofed  to  the  free 
aClion  of  atmofpheric  air,  and  a moderate  degree  of  heat. 
On  various  accounts  it  would  likewife  appear,  that  the  de- 
compolition  of  fuch  fubllances  may  be  promoted  by  moif- 
tening  them  with  water,  (lightly  impregnated  with  common 
fait,  and  perhaps  fome  other  faline  fubllances,  fuch  as  the 
muriats  of  magnefia  and  foda,  or  fea-falt,  as  ingenioufly 
fuggefled  by  the  earl  of  Dundonald.” 

And  it  is  thought  probable,  alfo,  “ that  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  fome  of  the  more  hard  and  folid  fubflances  of  this 
defeription,  fuch  as  horns,  bones,  hoofs,  and  rotten  rags, 
&c.  might  be  greatly  promoted,  and  rendered  more  imme- 
diately ufeful,  by  being  reduced  into  much  fmaller  particles 
than  has  been  ufually  the  practice,  as  well  as  by  the  appli- 
cation of  higher  degrees  of  heat  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, when  it  can  Be  done  with  convenience,  and  in  a 
fufficiently  cheap  manner. 

It  is  likewife  further  flated,  that  “ as  the  difioiution  of 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  matters,  is  known  to  be  much 
impeded  by  their  being  excluded  from  the  air,  or  expofed 
to  fuch  degrees  of  heat  as  are  capable  of  drying  up  and 
taking  away  their  moifture,  and  by  the  mixing  of  fuch 
earthy  fubflances  with  them  as  are  capable,  from  their  open 
and  porous  textures,  or  vitriolic  and  other  qualities,  of  de- 
priving them  of  the  fluid  matters  which  they  contain  ; it  is 
evident,  why  under  certain  circumftances  of  their  being 
mixed  and  applied  as  manures,  they  may  prove  lefs  benefi- 
cial than  in  other  inflances.” 

There  are  other  circumllances,  befides  thofe  which  have  a 
tendency  to  render  the  decompofition  of  all  fuch  matters 
more  quick  and  expeditious,  as  thofe  of  their  being  lightly 
depofited  together,  and  not  in  too  large  heaps,  or  with  too 
much  earth  mixed  with  or  depofited  upon  them,  by  which 
the  air  is  prevented  from  adting  upon  them  fo  extenfively 
as  might  otherwife  be  the  cafe.  The  practice  of  fprinkling 
common  water  over  them  frequently,  efpecially  in  hot  and 
dry  feafons,  and  where  they  are  of  the  more  hard  and  com- 
pact kinds,  in  many  inflances  might,  prob  bly,  be  ufeful  ip 
promoting  their  diflolution,  and  rendering  it  more  fudden 
and  complete,  confequently,  to  fupply  the  food  of  plants 
more  readily,  and  in  greater  abundance  in  any  given 
time. 

But  the  principal  fubftance,  and  that  which  is  moft  com- 
monly applied  as  a manure,  is  the  excrement  produced  by 
various  kinds  of  animals,  which  is  found  in  very  different 
conditions,  or  Hates  of  preparation  and  richnefs,  in  fome 
meafure  according  to  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  animal 
has  been  fed,  and  the  materials  with  which  it  is  incorporated 
or  intermixed.  The  writer  of  the  Middlefex  Report  fays, 
that  “ the  dung  of  fat  animals  is  unqueftionably  more  rich, 
and,  confequently,  pofleffes  greater  powers  of  fertilization, 
than  the  dung  of  lean  ones ; and  that  the  quality  of  the 
dung  of  every  fort  of  animal  will,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
proportioned  to  the  goodnefs  or  poverty  of  its  food.  Thus, 
when  the  animal  is  fed  on  oily  feeds,  fuch  as  lint,  rape,  and 
others  of  a fimilar  nature,  it  will  be  the  moft  rich  ; when 
kept  on  oil  cake,  or  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  deprived 
of  part  of  their  oily  matter,  the  next  fo ; on  turnips,  carrots, 
and  fuch  like  vegetable  roots,  the  next ; on  the  bed 
hay,  next ; on  ordinary  hay,  next ; and  on  draw,  per- 
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haps,  the  pooreft  of  all.  The  dung  of  lean  hard-work- 
ing cattle,  feeding  on  ftraw,  mult,  he  conceives,  be  poor 
indeed.” 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  foil  of  privies  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  a Hate  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  ground,  when 
not  much  mixed  with  fluid  matters,  fucli  as  urine,  and 
forms  a mod  excellent  manure.  It  molt  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  it  is  in  fuch  a liquid  ftate,  as  to  require  other 
more  folid  fubftances  to  be  blended  with  it,  before  it  can 
be  conveniently  applied  to  the  foil.  In  doing  this,  a late 
writer  fuggefts,  that  “ too  little  regard  feems  to  have  in 
common  been  paid  to  the  choice  of  the  molt  proper  mate- 
rials ; but  it  is  obvious,  that  fuch  as  can  be  the  molt  fully 
afted  upon,  and  the  mod  readily  converted  into  the  ftate 
fuitable  for  affording  the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  by  the 
principles  of  the  matters  thus  employed  as  manures,  mull 
be  the  molt  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  as  well  as  the  molt 
beneficial.  When,  therefore,  the  manure  made  ufe  of  in 
this  way,  is  either  wholly  or  principally  conftituted  of  fuch 
animalized  matters  as,  from  their  fluidity,  are  in  an  impro- 
per ftate  or  condition  to  be  fet  on  land,  without  having 
other  fubftances  previoufly  mixed  with  them,  fuch  peaty, 
boggy,  or  black  vegetable  earths  (hould  be  chofen,  as  con- 
tain large  proportions  of  matter,  which  the  ammonia  or 
volatile  alkali  fo  abundantly  provided  by  the  decompofition 
of  fuch  fubftances  may  exert  itfelf  upon,  and  reduce  into 
that  ftate  of  folubility  which  is  fuitable  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants.  By  duly  attending  to  this  pradlice, 
which  has  been  fcientifically  handled  by  the  earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  much  advantage  may  be  gained,  not  only  in  the 
quantity,  but  likewife  in  the  quality  of  the  manure.  The 
refults  of  experiments  attentively  made  in  this  way,  indeed 
clearly  demonftrate,  that  an  inconceivable  lofs  is  incurred  by 
the  inconfiderate  pra  iice  of  exficcating  human  excrement, 
as  well  as  the  negligent  cuftom  of  permitting  the  liquor  or 
fluid  parts  of  dung  heaps  to  run  away.  The  trials  which 
lie  has  been  enabled  to  make,  alfo  lead  him  to  fufpeft,  that 
it  is  a much  more  waftcful  pradlice,  to  apply  thefe  liquors 
to  the  ground  in  their  uncombined  ftate,  than  in  conjundlion 
with  fuch  earthy  materials  as  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Beiides,  much  of  them  muft  be  imperceptibly  carried  off 
by  the  procefs  of  evaporation,  even  when  they  are  carried 
out  in  the  moll  favourable  feafons  of  the  year ; and  they 
cannot,  in  this  way,  always  be  made  ufe  of  on  thofe  foils 
that  contain  a fufficient  quantity  of  thofe  earthy  materials, 
or  principles,  with  which  they  can  readily  form  combina- 
tions, and  exert  their  moll  beneficial  and  fulleft  effedfs.” 

And  it  is  farther  ftated  in  the  fame  pradlical  work,  that 
“ moll  of  the  later  pradlical  writers  on  agriculture  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  foil  of  privies  is  a manure  of  the 
moft  enriching  kind,  but  that  its  effects  are  not  fo  lading  as 
thofe  of  many  other  fubftances.  In  the  trials  which  have 
been  lately  made  with  it  by  Mr.  Middleton,  “ it  is  faid  to 
have  produced  fuch  aftonilhing  fertility,  as  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  it  exceeds  ad  ether  forts  of  manure  that  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  it,  for  the  firft  year  after  its  appli- 
cation. The  fecond  year  he  fuppoles  it  of  fome  fervice, 
but  in  the  third  its  effedls  nearly,  if  not  quite,  difappear.” 
The  circumllances  which  render  this  fort  of  manure  fo  im- 
mediately adlive  in  promoting  vegetation,  and  fo  quickly  de- 
prived of  its  beneficial  influence,  would  feemto  be  the  great 
quantity  of  elaftic  principles  which  it  contains,  in  a loofe 
Itate  of  combination,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ter which  it  is  capable  of  fupplying  to  the  foil,  by  the  laft 
ftages  of  decompofition  or  decay.  This  alfo  further  (hews 
the  advantage  of  mixing  and  incorporating  with  it  fuch  kinds 


of  earthy  fubftances  as  it  may  be  capable  of  acting  upon, 
and  uniting  with.  From  the  caufes  juft  noticed,  its  moft 
adlive  and  nutritious  properties  are  almoft  immediately  fet 
at  liberty,  and  either  diredlly  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  or  form  fuch  new  combinations  as  readily  become 
ufeful  for  the  purpofe,  while  but  very  little  of  the  earthy 
material  is  left  behind  for  further  decompofition,  and  the  du- 
rable aids  of  vegetable  increafe.  Mr.  Middleton  alfo  far- 
ther remarks,  that  this  matter  is  not  only  prepared  in  the 
moft  fuitable  manner  for  the  purpofe  of  perfedl  vegetation, 
but  that  the  herbage  produced  by  it  is  capable  of  fattening 
the  largejl  cattle  in  lefs  time  than  any  other.  And  the  firft  of 
thefe  writers  knows  from  repeated  experiments,  that  the 
fineft  garden  vegetables  may  be  produced  by  it,  when  proper- 
ly employed,  without  the  leaft  injury  to  their  talte,  even  in 
the  moft  delicate  of  them,  fuch  as  cauliflowers,  white  bro- 
coli,  &c.  Inftead  of  a bad  tafte  being  communicated  to 
herbage  by  the  ufs  of  this  manure,  it  would  feem  probable, 
that  it  confiderably  improves  its  flavour,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  the  patches 
of  fuch  paftures  as  had  been  manured  with  this  fubftance, 
were  conftantly  eaten  quite  clofe  by  horfes,  cows,  and  young 
cattle,  while  in  other  places  there  was  much  longer  graft.” 
From  thefe  fadls  it  is  therefore  concluded,  that  “ the  im- 
portance of  this  fubftance  as  a manure  is  fuch,  that  every 
poffible  means  (hould  be  contrived  to  prevent  its  lofs, 
which  is  (hamefully  permitted,  at  prefent,  to  take  place  in 
large  towns,  to  the  aftonilhing  extent  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  and  fome  method  made  ufe  of  to 
render  its  conveyance  and  application  more  general  and 
convenient.  See  Night-soil. 

It  is  further  noticed,  that  it  is  not  only  this,  but  the  dungs 
of  all  thofe  animals  which  feed  on  fuch  forts  of  food  as  con- 
ftitute  either  wholly,  or  in  a great  part,  the  food  of  man, 
as  has  been  fuggefted  above,  that  are,  from  the  experience 
of  practical  farmers,  found  to  be  more  effedtual  in  promoting 
vegetation,  when  applied  as  manures  to  the  ground,  than 
thofe  of  fuch  animals  as  are  fuftained  by  fuch  kind  of  mat- 
ters as  are  feldom  or  ever  made  ufe  of  in  that  way  ; “hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  dungs  of  carnivorous  birds,  dogs, 
fwine,  horfes  highly  fed,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  fuch  like 
animals,  muft  be  more  powerful  in  their  effedls  as  manures, 
than  thofe  of  horfes  when  fed  only  with  hay  or  grafs,  neat 
cattle,  fheep,  and  other  animals  that  live  in  the  fame  manner. 
On  the  fame  principle,  too,  it  is  fuggefted  as  not  improbable, 
but  that  the  excrement  of  infedls  may  be  lefs  efficacious  as 
manures  than  their  bodies,  as  it  is  well  known  that  by  their 
deftrudlion  and  decompofition  the  fertility  of  land  is  conli- 
derably  increafed  in  particular  inftances.  It  is  probable  like- 
wife, that  the  dungs  of  fome  animals  may,  from  the  ftate 
of  their  ftomachs,  and  other  caufes,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
their  food,  be  more  completely  reduced  and  animalized  in  it* 
paffage  through  their  bodies.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  at  leaft 
in  granivorous  birds,  in  which  the  food  is  fubjedled  to  confi- 
derable  trituration  in  the  courfe  of  its  digeltion,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  thereby  they  perhaps  become,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  in  a condition  more  fuitable  to  form  new  combinations, 
or  afford  the  fupport  of  vegetation.” 

It  is  conceived,  that  “ this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
nures afforded  by  different  animals,  (hould  lead  the  pradlical 
agriculturift  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  fubjedl,  in  order 
that  he  may  render  them  more  abundant,  and  he  capable  of 
employing  them  under  the  moft  favourable  circumllances, 
which  cannot  be  the  cafe  while  they  are,  as  at  prefent,  in- 
dilcriminately  mixed  and  blended  together  in  the  common 
dung-heap.  That  they  (hould  not  be  ufed  in  this  way  is 
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clear,  from  the  contradictory  accounts  of  them  that  have 
been  prefented  to  us  by  various  writers  and  experimenters, 
which  would  feem  to  have  been  caufed  by  employing  them 
in  ftates  of  mixture  with  other  fubftances.  By  fome  it  is  af- 
ferted  that  one  load  of  f wine' s- dung  is  nearly  equal  to  two 
of  molt  other  forts,  and  that  it  is  the  richeft  of  all  animal 
manures  ; in  this,  however,  they  would  feem  to  be  miftaken, 
as  from  trials  made  by  others,  it  has  been  {hewn  that  night- 
foil  is  certainly  to  be  ranked  much  before  it.  In  fome  of  the 
ingenious  experimental  attempts  of  Mr.  Young,  it  is  alfo 
{hewn,  that  the  dungs  of  rabbits  and  poultry  are  fuperior 
to  that  of  pigeons,  and  greatly  more  durable.  But  poultry- 
dung,  in  the  comparative  experiments  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
was  found  to  be  more  effe&ual  than  that  of  rabbits,  and  that 
of  the  latter  greatly  fuperior  to  wood-affies.  Pigeons'  dung 
has,  notwithilanding,  been  proved  by  much  experience  to 
be  a powerful  and  efficacious  manure,  and  probably,  from  its 
abounding  with  volatile  alkaline  principles,  been  concluded 
to  be  of  a hot  or  ftimulating  quality.”  But  it  is  “ from 
the  larger  animals  that  the  farmer  derives  the  principal  part  of 
the  dung  that  is  made  ufe  of  as  a manure  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  land  ; the  dung  of  horfes  as  are  highly 
fed  being  found,  as  has  been  already  feen,  to  be  much  more 
valuable  for  the  general  purpofes  of  agriculture,  and  fome 
ufes  in  horticulture,  than  that  which  is  made  by  horfes  when 
fed  with  hay  or  grafs  only.  Where  the  animals  are  kept  in 
the  latter  way,  it  is  probably  not  fo  good  as  that  of  well  fed 
cows  and  neat  cattle  in  general,  as  in  thefe  it  may,  perhaps, 
become  more  animalized  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
food  being  more  intimately  blended  with  the  faliva,  or  other 
juices,  during  the  ruminant  Hate  of  feeding  in  fuch  animals. 
The  dung  of  horfes  is,  however,  in  common,  much  more 
difpofed  to  take  on  the  procefs  of  putrefa&ion,  and  caufe 
more  heat,  than  that  of  cows  and  other  neat  cattle,  and  in- 
deed thefe  are  the  chief  diftinguifhing  circumftances  between 
them  as  manures.  The  dung  of  neat  cattle  may  alfo,  on 
account  of  its  lefs  difpofition  to  run  into  the  ftate  of  putre- 
faction, contribute  more  of  the  earthy  material  to  the  land  on 
which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  probably,  its  fuperior  utility 
on  the  leaner  and  poorer,  or  thinner  forts  of  foil.  The  dung 
and  urine  of  animals,  when  newly  voided,  are  not,  except 
when  the  animals  are  morbid,  in  a putrefcent  condition,  the 
length  of  time  in  which  they  remain  in  their  bodies  being  too 
ffiort  for  its  fully  taking  place  ; but  fome  degree  of,  or  ten- 
dency to  putridity,  is  conllantly  neceffarv  to  their  difcharge  ; 
and  the  means  which  are  further  fuited  to  promote  it  in  thefe 
fubftances  have  been  fully  defcribed  and  explained  above, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  animal  fubftances  in  ge- 
neral. 

With  refpecf  to  the  experiments  that  have  been  made 
with  the  dung  of  fheep,  they  {hew  “ that  it  is  equally  valua- 
ble with  that  of  many  other  animals  that  feed  in  the  fame 
way,  but  agriculturifts  have  not  yet  turned  their  attention 
fufficiently  to  the  means  of  collecting  and  preferving  it,  fo  that 
it  may  be  ufed  alone  as  a manure.  The  method  by  which  it 
is  at  prefent  applied  to  land,  is  by  folding  the  animals  upon 
it,  under  which  method  of  management,  on  many  foils,  a 
great  part  of  the  advantage  muft  be  derived  from  the 
operation  or  aftion  of  the  ammonia  of  their  urine  upon 
the  vegetable  matters  contained  in  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  confolidation  produced  by  their  treading  upon  it.  See 
Dung. 

Befides  the  above,  there  are  many  other  foft  animal fub- 
Jlances  that  may  be  of  ufe  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  land 
as  manures,  fome  of  which  have  yet  been  but  little  attended 
to  by  the  farmer.  Of  this  fort  are  gravest  or  the  refiduum 


which  is  left  after  making  of  candles,  and  the  fcum 
which  is  colleCted  in  the  boiling  or  refining  of  fugar. 
The  author  of  a late  practical  work  obferves,  that  “ dif- 
ferent trials  upon  a fmall  fcale,  with  the  former,  have  fully 
convinced  hirn,  that  it  is  a fubftance  that  poffdles  great 
powers,  when  employed  as  a manure.  And  although  it 
is  a fubftance  which  is, generally  procured  at  a high  price, 
from  its  going  a great  way,  and  being  a lafting  manure,  it 
may,  probably,  be  more  frequently  had  recourfe  to  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  cafe.  It  is  moftly  procured  in  the  ftate 
of  hard  comprefled  fquare  cakes,  though  fometimes  in  a foft 
condition,  without  having  undergone  any  prefture.  When, 
in  the  former  ftate,  the  cakes  muft  be  broken  down,  and  re- 
duced into  as  great  a ftate  of  divilion  as  poffible,  which  may 
be  rather  a troublefome  and  expend ve  procefs,  except  a mill 
or  fome  proper  machine  for  the  purpoiebe  employed.  But 
when  it  has  been  even  reduced  to  the  fineft  ftate  poffible,  it 
will  ftill  be  improper  for  application  as  a manure,  until  it  has 
been  mixed  and  incorporated  with  a pretty  large  proportion 
of  fome  rich  earthy  fubftance  with  which  it  may  combine. 
In  the  attempts  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
with  this  animal  fubftance,  after  being  much  reduced,  it  has 
always  been  blended  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four 
parts  of  good  vegetable  mould,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  land,  to  one  of  the  graves,  and  then  fown  as  a top- 
dreffing  on  grafs  land,  where  it  has  never  failed  to  produce 
a full  crop  of  hay,  confiderably  greater  than  that  by  the 
ufual  dreffings  of  dung,  and  a rich  fweet  after-grafs,  or 
fnch  as  cattle  are  remarkably  fond  of  feeding  upon. 

At  Enheld,  Dr.  Wilkinfon  found,  in  his  trials,  that  the 
animal  kingdom  furniftied  the  ftrongeit  manures  ; among 
which,  graves  was  the  moft  powerful  and  durable  in  its 
effefts.  “ From  one  ton  to  a ton  and  a half,  he  confiders 
as  fufficient  for  an  acre,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  :and. 
The  cakes,  in  his  pradice,  were  minutely  divided,  which, 
on  account  of  their  hardnefs,  is  an  expenfive  and  laborious 
operation  ; and  that  even  in  this  ftate  of  minute  divifion, 
unlefs  mixed  with  mould,  they  frequently  prove  too  ftrcng 
for  corn,  as  he  found  by  experience,  on  applying  them  to 
barley,  the  grain  of  w-hich  being  injured  by  the  ranknefs  of 
the  ftraw.  They  are,  he  conceives,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
promote  the  growth  of  grafs,  turnips,  and  the  leguminous 
plants.”  And  it  is  further  ftated,  that  “ eight  acres  of 
pebbly  loam  were  manured  by  him  with  dung,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  loads  of  the  common  Middlefex  carts  per  acre,  except 
one  acre  of  the  pooreft  and  moft  gravelly-,  which  was  dreffed 
with  a ton  and  a half  of  graves.  The  turnips  where  the 
graves  were  fpread,  and  the  fucceeding  barley,  (which  were 
the  crops  on  the  whole  piece,)  were  thicker  and  more  vi- 
gorous  than  where  common  dung  had  been  laid.  He  has 
obferved  grafs  rendered  fo  rank,  by  the  ufe  of  graves  as  a 
manure,  that  cattle  would  not  touch  it  till  mellowed  by  the 
winter’s  froft  ; and  even  in  the  fucceeding  years  he  was  able 
to  trace,  by  the  fuperior  verdure  of  the  grafs,  to  what  ex- 
tent this  manure  had  been  fpread.  He  has  alfo  ufed,  with 
fuccefs,  falted  fifh  provifions,  particularly  herrings,  which 
had  been  fpoiled  on  (hip-board,  and  has  found  them  equal  to 
the  graves.  In  the  fame  manner  he  has  ufed  fait  meat,  that 
has  become  putrid  in  a long  voyage.  His  general  mode  of 
application  has  been  to  mix  them  with  mould  raifed  from  the 
head-lands  of  the  field,  where  they  were  intended  to  be 
fpread.  By  letting  them  lie  for  fome  time,  the  earth  im- 
bibes the  ftrong  fmell  and  virtues  of  the  animal  manure. 
Over  thefe  he  has  fpread  with  advantage  the  liquor  drawn 
from  the  graves,  and  the  w alkings  of  the  calks  of  falted 
meat,  w-hich  has  been  fpoiled.  When  fp'rinkled  immediately 
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over  grafs  in  the  fpring,  he  has  alfo  obferved  this  liquor  at- 
tended with  confiderable  efficacy  in  producing  a plentiful 
crop  of  hay.”  He  adds,  that  “ lad  year  (18001  he  ufed  with 
fuccefs  a combination  of  lime  and  graves,  mixed  with  mould 
from  the  head-lands,  in  the  proportion  of  about  fifty  bufhels 
of  lime  to  a ton  of  graves.  This  compofition  refembles 
fugar  fcum,  which  confids  of  lime  and  bullock’s  blood.” 
On  the  whole,  “ from  the  large  experience  he  has  had  of 
the  benefits  arifing  from  fugar  fcum,  he  thinks  this  combina- 
tion of  lime  and  animal  matter  deferves  fur'her  invedi- 
gation.”  On  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  “ there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  by  combining  lime  with  animal  fub- 
ftances,  they  may  be  rendered  highly  aftive  as  manures, 
cfpecially  when  applied  on  foils  that  have  a fufficiency  of 
thofe  earthy  fubftances,  on  which  they  can  exert  their  full 
influence.  In  this  way  they  feem  frequently  to  be  rendered 
more  aftive,  than  when  employed  in  a fimple  uncombined 
ftate  : but  experiments  are  perhaps  wanting  to  fully  afcer- 
tain  the  utility  and  bed  means  of  employing  fuch  matters.” 
It  is  however  further  added,  that  “ lime  might  thus  be 
combined  witli  bones  or  woollen  rags,  or  with  a compoft  of 
earth  and  night  foil,  and  would  certainly  greatly  facilitate 
their  converfion  into  manure,  as  well  as  render  them  more 
aftive  in  producing  their  effects  in  the  fupport  of  vegetable 
crops : and  by  fome  of  their  properties  being  abforhcd  by 
the  lime,  during  the  time  of  their  decompofition,  and  after- 
wards parted  with  more  fiowly  in  the  foil,  they  may  alfo  by 
fuch  means  be  probably  rendered  more  durable  and  lading 
as  manures.” 

It  has  been  dated  by  Dr.  Wilkinfon,  that  “ the  Arabians, 
who  take  great  pains  to  improve  their  lands,  are  accudomed 
to  make  large  pits : they  there  put  in  animal  fubdances,  and 
cover  them  with  calcareous  or  clayey  earths  ; and  afterwards 
thefe  earths,  which  of  themfelves  are  fertile,  acquire  the 
properties  of  the  riched  manure.”  He  adds,  that  “ he 
once  ordered  a heifer,  which  died  in  a field  at  a didance  from 
his  houfe,  to  be  buried  in  a com  od  of  lime  and  earth.  He 
does  not  aflert  that  this  was  its  mod  profitable  application  ; 
he  had,  however,  no  reafin  to  complain  of  his  compod.” 
And  “ Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Hufbandry  of 
Scotland,  be  obfeives,  mentions  a compod  of  two  parts 
lime,  and  one  part  pigeon's  dung,  to  remain  mixed  until  a 
confiderable  fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  known  by 
the  effluvia.  Six  bills  of  this  compod,  it  is  faid,  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  acre,  and  will  mark  iifelf  for  many  years  after 
it  has  been  apph  d.” 

There  are  various  other  combinations  of  this  nature, 
W'hich  may  be  fuccetsfully  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture,  when  properly  made  and  applied  to  the  foil. 

There  are  dill  other  materials  of  this  clafs,  that  may  be 
emplojed  as  manures  on  land,  fuch  as  the  refufe  of  glue- 
maters,  the  cuttings  of  felt-mongers,  the  clippings  of  furriers, 
the  ferapings  of  oiled-leather,  and  the  chips  or  wajle  of  Jhoe- 
maiers,  where  they  can  be  collected  in  fufficient  quantities. 
Thefe,  from  their  abounding  in  mucilage  and  oil,  their  great 
attraction  for  moidure,  and  their  being  readily  foluble  in 
water,  contribute  quickly  to  the  fupport  ot  vegetation,  but 
are  not  probably  u>  durable  in  their  effects  upon  land  as 
many  other  fubdances:  hence ’they  fhould  only  be  made  ufe 
of  with  a view  to  the  immediate  crop,  which,  it  is  believed, 
is  pretty  much  the  cafe  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  ca-  _ 
pable  of  being  obtained  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  be  employed 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  farmer. 

There  are  alfo  of  the  fifli  kind  many  fubdances  that  may 
be  applied  in  this  way,  as  the  blubber,  remaining  after  the 
preparation  of  oil  from  the  whale,  and  other  large  fiffles,  and 
different  forts  of  fmall  fifh,  both  of  the  (hell  and  other  kinds ; 


likewife  the  offals  of  fuch  animals,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
cured in  large  quantities,  as  in  large  towns,  fea  didrifts, 
and  where  they  are  cured  or  prepared  in  great  numbers  for 
the  market.  Thefe  may  be  found  beneficial  in  various 
cafes. 

All  “ thefe  fubdances  may  be  readily  reduced  to  that  date 
which  is  proper  for  manure,  by  mixing  with  them  a fmall 
portion  of  the  carbonat  of  lime,  and  afterw'ards,  according 
to  circumltances,  a quantity,  two  or  three  times  more  than 
the  whole,  of  good  vegetable  mould.  Shell-fifli,  fuch  as- 
mufcles,  are  commonly  applied  without  being  mixed  with 
earthy  matters ; but  this  is  certainly  a wadeful  praftice,  as 
much  of  their  valuable  principles  is  diffipated  and  lod,  as  is 
evident  from  the  highly  difagreeable  dench  that  affails  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ground  on  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied.” By  mixing  good  vegetable  mould,  ferapings  of 
ditches,  or  peat  earth  with  them,  the  quantity  of  the  manure 
would  not  only  be  greatly  increafed,  but  the  offenfivenefs 
attending  the  ufe  of  fuch  manures,  in  a great  meafure,  cor- 
refted,  and  the  effefts  of  them,  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  probably  rendered  more  extenfively  advan- 
tageous to  the  farmer.  And  the  wade  and  refufe  of  flaugh- 
ter-houfes  and  butchers’  ffiops  are  likewife  capable  of  being- 
prepared  and  made  ufe  of  in  a fimilar  manner  to  that  of  fifli ; 
but  as  the  manures  formed  from  thefe  animal  materials  are 
capable  of  affording  much  eladic  volatile  matters,  during 
their  decompofition,  they  of  courfe  require  to  be  well  mixed 
and  blended  with  fuch  earthy  fubdances  as  they  can  combine 
with,  and  render  foluble,  and  in  proportions  fuited  to  their 
powers,  ir.  order  to  produce  the  mod  beneficial  effefts  on 
vegetation,  and  afford  the  greated  advantages  to  the  cul- 
tivator. 

The  different  forts  of  woollen  rags,  hair,  feathers,  and 
fuch  like  fubdances,  though  frequently  made  ufe  of  as  ma- 
nures to  land,  from  their  having  a lefs  portion  of  oily  or 
mucilaginous  matter  in  their  compofition,  are  probably  in 
their  effefts  inferior.  Thefe  fubdances  mud  be  cut  or 
chopped  into  fmall  pieces,  before  they  can  be  advantageoufly 
applied  to  the  ground  as  manures. 

And  the  author  of  “ Praftical  Agriculture”  concludes, 

“ from  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  fuch  ani- 
mal fubdances  as  manures,  that  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
their  effefts  continue  longer  than  thofe  of  many  fubdances 
of  other  kinds ;”  and  that  they  are  highly  ufeful  materials, 
in  many  cafes,  for  being  applied  to  the  foil. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  among  the  harder  forts  of  animal 
fubdances,  that  are  capable  of  being  employed  as  manures, 
there  are  confiderable  differences  in  refpeft  to  their  texture 
and  firmnefs : fome  being  quite  firm  and  folid,  fuch  as  bones, 
horns,  hoofs,  (havings  of  horn,  and  fome  other  fimilar  fub 
dances ; while  others  are  more  foft  and  pliable.  The  bones 
of  all  animals  are  capable  of  affording  much  nutritious  mat- 
ter to  plants ; but  thofe  which  are  procured  from  cattle, 
that  have  been  killed  when  fat,  are  faid  to  be  the  bed  for  the 
purpofes  of  manure.  Thofe  which  have  been  boiled  are  far 
inferior,  in  this  view,  to  thofe  which  have  not  undergone ' 
that  procefs,  as  by  fuch  means  they  are  principally  robbed 
of  their  oily  and  mucilaginous  properties,  and  confequently 
mud  yield  much  lefs  nourifliment  to  the  immediate  crop, 
whether  it  be  grain  or  grafs.  All  thefe  forts  of  fubdances 
require  to  be  ground  down  in  mills  condrufted  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  or  otherwife  reduced  into  fmall  pieces,  before  they  are 
laid  on  and  mixed  with  the  foil,  or  formed  into  compods. 

It  is  Rated,  that  “ the  ufual  method  is  to  reduce  them  to 
about  the  fize  of  large  filberts,  but  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  they  would  fooncr  run  into  the  date  of 
putrefaftion,  if  they  were  reduced  into  dill  fmaller  par- 
ticles, 
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tides,  and  thus  be  made  to  afford  their  nutritive  properties 
much  more  expeditioufly,  as  well  as  more  abundantly  ; by 
which  means,  much  lefs  quantities  would  probably  produce 
equally  full  effedls  with  the  large  ones  at  prefent  made  ufe 
of : as,  where  the  pieces  into  which  they  are  broken  are  left 
large,  they  remain  a great  length  of  time  in  the  foil,  and  are 
only  gradually  decompofed,  without  yielding  that  full  fupply 
of  nourilhment  which  is  necefTary  for  the  fupporting  of 
crops.  And  when  they  have  been  even  prepared  in  this 
way,  too  much  earthy  materials  fhould  not  be  mixed  with 
or  applied  upon  them  ; as,  where  this  is  done,  by  preventing 
the  free  operation  of  the  air,  their  decompofition  is  greatly 
retarded.  Nor  fhould  they,  upon  the  fame  principles,  when 
intended  to  be  incorporated  with  the  foil,  be  ploughed  in 
too  deeply  ; as,  by  fuch  a pradtice,  the  crop  will  be  de- 
prived of  much  of  the  advantages  which  it  might  otherwife 
have  obtained  from  fuch  manure.” 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  “ thefe  fubftances  are  confti- 
tuted  of  a confiderable  proportion  of  mucilaginous  or  gela- 
tinous matter,  a flight  portion  of  fat,  and  an  earthy  fait 
compofed  of  the  phofphoric  acid  and  calcareous  earth. 
If  great  heat  be  applied,  they  afford  a large  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a volatile  alkaline 
liquor.  From  the  nature  of  thefe  different  principles,  it  is 
evident  that  fome  forts  of  fubftances  may  be  blended  and 
united  with  the  reduced  particles  of  bony  matters  fo  as  to 
promote  their  effedts,  as  manures,  in  a confiderable  degree, 
fuch  as  lime,  chalk,  peat  earth,  and  good  vegetable  mould, 
in  fuitable  proportions,  as  by  fuch  means  new  combinations 
may  be  formed  highly  favourable  to  the  procefs  of  vegeta- 
tion.” And  that  “ the  confuming  of  bony  or  horny  fub- 
ftances,  by  means  of  fire,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  their 
afhes,  is  a wafteful  difllpating  practice  that  ought  never  to 
be  attempted  by  farmers,  as  by  it  the  mucilaginous  and 
oily  materials  are  driven  off  and  loft,  and  nothing  remains 
but  a phofphat  of  lime,  which  can  be  of  but  little  ufe  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  vegetable  crops.”  Dr.  Hunter 
found,  from  the  application  of  reduced  bones  to  a poor 
calcareous  foil,  with  a grain  crop  in  the  proportion  of  60 
bufhels  to  the  acre,  that  the  crop  was  much  fuperior,  where 
this  was  ufed,  to  that  which  had  not  been  dreffed  in  the 
fame  way,  and  the  grafs  crops  afterwards  for  fome  length 
of  time,  on  the  fame  place,  difplayed  a fuperiority,  and  ap- 
peared more  early.  He  alfo  found  the  fame  fuperiority  in 
turnip  crops  in  different  fields,  when  dreffed  in  the  fame 
way.  Mr.  Young  likewife  found  the  effedls  of  bone  ma- 
nures to  be  very  great ; but  they  did  not  correfpond  to  the 
quantities  employed,  as  with  25  cart-loads  the  crop  was 
better  than  with  50.  This  curious  fadt  is,  however,  ex- 
plained in  the  opinion  of  the  firft  of  the  above  writers,  by 
his  obferving  that  the  foil  was  an  extremely  poor  one,  as  io 
fuch  a cafe  there  could  only  be  a fmall  portion  of  earthy 
matter  for  the  ammonia  and  other  fubftances  afforded  by 
the  decompofition  of  the  bone  to  ait  upon,  and  reduced  to 
that  itate  of  folubility  the  moft  adapted  to  the  fupport  of 
vegetation.  Hence  the  immediate  beinfit  that  was  derived 
from  the  manure  probably  depended  folely  on  the  oily  and 
mucilaginous  materials  that  were  afforded  on  their  being  firft 
applied. 

But  where  bony  fubftances  are  not  broken  down  into  very 
fmall  particles,  it  is  fufpedted,  from  fome  few  trials  that 
the  firft  of  the  above  W'riters  has  been  enabled  to  make, 
that  the  effedts  of  fuch  fubftances  will  be  equally,*  if  not 
more  apparent  the  fecond  than  the  firft  year,  whether  they 
be  ufed  on  grafs  land,  or  that  which  is  under  the  plough. 

The  trials  which  Dr.  Hunter  made  with  ground  and  un- 
ground bones,  feem  likewife  to  iupport  this  opinion,  as  he 


found,  that  for  the  immediate  crop  the  unground  bones 
were  of  little  or  no  fervice,  but  the  ground  ones  of  much 
benefit.  What  effedl  the  unground  ones  had  the  fecond 
year  is  not  exactly  known  ; however,  from  his  concluding 
that  thefe  fubftances  ar£  in  general,  upon  grafs  land,  more 
effectual  the  fecond  than  the  firft  year,  it  may  be  eafily  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  cafe.  See  Bones. 

Manures  ef  the  Vegetable  Kind. — There  are  many  different 
forts  of  vegetable  matters,  when  deprived  of  their  living 
property,  by  undergoing  the  proceffes  of  decompofition,  that 
foon  become  proper  for  the  nutrition  and  fupport  of  new 
plants,  and  fit  for  being  applied  as  manure.  Their  reduc- 
tion into  this  ftate  is  greatly  promoted  by  their  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  air,  moifture,  and  a fuit- 
able degree  of  heat.  Under  thefe  circumftances  different 
fubftances  are  evolved,  and  new  combinations  formed  that 
become  ufeful  in  the  fupport  of  vegetation.  Thefe  pro- 
ceffes or  decompofitions  have  been  commonly  fuppofed  to 
fucceed  one  another  with  regularity,  from  that  which  is 
productive  of  fweetnefs,  to  that  which  is  the  ultimate  refult 
of  putrefaction.  But  Dr.  Darwin  has  fuggefted,  “ that 
it  is  more  probable  that  different  forts  and  parts  of  organ- 
ized matters,  when  dead,  may  undergo  many  different 
forts  of  chemical  changes,  and  that  thefe  may  be  different 
according  to  the  differences  in  the  degrees  of  heat,  the 
quantity  of  water  and  of  air  to  which  they  are  expofed. 
He  was  led  to  this  fuppofition  from  the  faccharine  procefs 
preceding  the  vinous  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in 
certain  ftates  of  animal  ftomachs ; and  from  what  hap- 
pens in  the  germination  or  fprouting  of  grain,  by  which 
the  mealy  matter  is  converted  into  fugar.  And  from  ob- 
ferving that  the  acerb  juices  of  fome  kinds  of  fruit  are  ren- 
dered fweet  by  baking,  he  conceives  that  the  faccharine 
procefs  may  take  place  in  a degree  of  heat  which  is  about 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  that  by  it  the  procefs  of  fermen- 
tation may  be  altogether  prevented  from  occurring.  By  de- 
ttroying  or  injuring  the  life  of  fruits,  it  is  alfo  fuppofed, 
that  the  laccharine  procefs  of  their  juices  miy  be  promoted, 
as  is  found  in  many  inltances  ; fuch  as  the  ripening  of  fruits 
after  being  plucked  from  the  trees ; their  being  fooner 
ripened  after  being  injured  by  infedts,  or  other  means ; 
and  after  partially  cutting,  or  otherwife  injuring  the 
branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  ; and  this,  which 
is  termed  the  faccharine  procefs,  it  is  conjectured,  may  take 
place  either  beneath  or  upon  the  earth,  in  the  incipient 
ftate  of  vegetable  deccmpofition,  before  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation, and  thus  afford  a very  nouriftung  matter  to  plants.” 
And  further,  that  in  the  vinous,  or  procefs  which  commences 
after  the  faccharine,  carbon  becomes  united  with  pure  air 
in  a large  proportion  ; and  that  probably  at  the  moment 
of  their  combination,  while  they  are  in  the  form  of  a liquid, 
and  before  they  affume  the  gafeous  ftate,  they  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  vegetables.  And  that,  as  in  the 
procefs  of  putrefadfion,  carbon  is  not  only  changed  into 
carbonic  acid,  but  water  decompofed,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
fmell  of  hydrogen,  it  is  fufpedled  that  thefe  inflammable  fub- 
ftances may  combine  with  carbon,  as  in  the  cafe  of  hydro- 
carbonate gas,  and  thereby  become  capable  of  being  taken 
up  as  food  by  the  roots  ot  plants,  without  their  palling  into 
the  acid  or  gafeous  ftates.  The  union  of  azote  with  pure 
air,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  putrefadlive  procefs,  by  which 
nitrous  acid  is  produced,  it  is  likewife  conceived,  may  pof- 
fibly  tend  to  promote  vegetation.  This,  however,  may  be 
promoted  from  the  circumftance  of  the  pure  air  or  oxygen 
adhering  more  loofely  to  its  bafe,  the  azote,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  than  other  acids,  and  on  that  account  yielding 
it  more  readily  to  the  abforbent  roots  of  vegetables.  But, 
2 befides 
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befides  thefe  means  of  fupplying  the  nutrition  of  plants,  as 
in  the  dccompofition  of  vegetable  fubftances  by  the  proccfs 
of  putrefadion,  the  conltituent  principles  of  the  water 
which  they  contain  arc,  as  has  been  juft  obferved,  in  feme 
meafure  let  at  liberty,  and  the  hydrogen,  one  of  them, 
uniting  with  the  azote  which  is  afforded  by  the  diffolution 
of  vegetable  matters,  though  not  in  fuch  large  proportions 
as  by  animal  fubftances,  forms  ammonia,  which,  from  its 
ready  union  with  fat  and  oily  matters,  and  thus  render- 
ing them  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  roots 
of  vegetables,  may  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  vegetation. 
And,  in  fome  inftances,  where  faline,  infoluble,  earthy 
matters,  or  metallic  falts  are  contained  in  the  foils  to  which 
manures  of  this  kind  are  applied,  or  in  which  ammonia 
may  be  formed,  it  may  decompofe  them,  and  by  that  means 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  other  new  and  lefs  noxious 
compounds,  or  fuch  as  may  be  more  capable  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  growth  of  vegetables.”  It  is  added,  that  there 
is  another  fubftance  which  generally  prevails  in  vegetables, 
and  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a Ample  material,  obtained  in 
great  abundance  from  the  recrements  not  only  of  putrifying 
vegetable,  but  animal  fubftances,  and  calcareous  earth,  the 
latter  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  animal  origin  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  world.  This  matter,  it  is  thought, 
when  met  with  in  the  ftate  of  folution,  may  be  taken  up 
entire  by  the  abforbent  roots  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  oc- 
cafionally  formed  and  elaborated  by  them.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that  different  matters  fitted  to  the  nutrition  and 
fupport  of  plants,  as  crops,  are  formed  and  evolved  during 
the  different  proceffes  and  ftages  of  decompofition  of  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  fubftances.  But  that  in  vegetable 
productions  the  changes  are  lefs  rapid  than  in  thofe  of  the 
animal  kind,  and  probably  much  more  varied,  according  to 
the  various  Hates  and  textures  of  the  particular  fubftances ; 
as  it  is  obvious,  from  numerous  fadts  and  circumftances,  that 
the  more  luxuriant  and  juicy  vegetables  are  much  more 
readily  decompofed  than  fuch  as  are  dry,  and  have  a ligne- 
ous ftrufture.  Hence  it  is,  that  frelh  vegetable  matters  are 
much  more  quickly  converted  to  that  ftate  of  decay,  which 
is  fuitable  for  the  fupplying  vegetable  nourilhment,  than 
fuch  as  ftraw,  hay,  wood,  and  other  dry  materials  of  the 
fame  nature.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  fome  vege- 
table matters  may  yield  fome  of  the  fubftances  that  are  taken 
up  by  the  abforbent  roots  of  vegetables  in  much  larger  pro- 
portions than  others  ; as  it  has  been  found  that  different 
forts  of  grain  vary  confiderably  in  the  proportions  of  muci- 
laginous, and  what  is  termed  vegeto-animal  matter,  which 
they  contain  ; and  that  grain,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  many 
other  roots  of  the  fame  kind,  on  being  confumed  in  the 
open  air,  afford  much  larger  quantities  of  alkaline  falts 
than  hay,  ftraw,  or  wood  ; it  is  undoubtedly  from  thefe 
and  fimilar  caufes,  that  fome  forts  of  vegetable  matters, 
when  reduced  by  means  of  putrefadion,  are  found  to  be  fo 
much  more  effectual  as  manures  than  others,  when  applied 
under  the  fame  circumftances,  and  to  foils  in  every  refpedt 
of  a fimilar  nature  and  quality.  There  is  likewife  a further 
circumttance  to  be  attended  to  in  fubftances  of  this  nature, 
which  is,  that  in  general,  when  refolvea  by  the  ultimate 
procefs  of  putrefadion,  they  yield  larger  proportions  of 
earthy  materials  to  the  foils  on  which  they  are  depofited, 
than  moft  matters  of  the  animal  kind,  and  confequently 
add  more  effedually  to  the  fubftance  of  the  land.  And 
as  this  vegetable  mould,  or  earth,  from  various  caufes,  is 
conftantly  becoming  more  extenfively  and  more  intimately 
blended  with  the  other  materials  of  the  foils,  and,  of  courfe, 
forming  new  combinations,  by  which  fome  of  thofe  matters 
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which  ferve  for  the  nutrition  of  plants  are  fet  at  liberty, 
and  brought  into  the  ftate  moft  proper  for  being  abforbed 
by  the  roots  of  vegetables  ; it  is  evident  why  thofe  manures, 
which  are  principally  compofed  of  vegetable  fubftances,  are 
more  durable  in  their  effeds  than  fuch  as  are  prepared  from 
many  forts  of  animal  materials. 

It  is  ftated  that  the  fubftances  of  this  kind  which  are 
capable  of  being  beneficially  converted  to  manure,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous ; and  confequently  fuggefted  that  “ all 
kinds  of  green  vegetable  produdions  may  be  employed  in 
this  way  ; fuch  as  the  luxuriant  weeds  of  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  and  ditches,  fern,  and  the  refufe  of  different  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables.  Where  green  materials  of  this  na- 
ture are  made  ufe  of,  they  fhould  always  be  cut  down  while 
in  their  juicy  ftate,  juft  before  their  flowers  begin  to  appear, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  in  the  moft  fuitable  condition 
for  becoming  quickly  putrid,  and  to  prevent  the  injury  that 
might  otherwife  be  fuftained  from  the  vegetation  of  their 
feeds.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  colleded  into  heaps  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  their  putrefadion  promoted  by  their 
being  thrown  together  as  lightly  as  poifible,  and  the  occa- 
fional  fprinkling  them  with  water,  if  the  feafon  be  hot  and 
dry  : and  as  lime  is  found,  when  applied  to  vegetables  in 
their  green  moift  ftate,  to  difengage  from  them  both  hy- 
drogen and  azote,  by  the  combination  of  which  volatile 
alkali  is  produced,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  blend  a por- 
tion of  lime  at  firft  with  the  heaps,  and  afterwards  add  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  peat  earth,  or  good  vegetable  mould, 
for  the  alkali  thus  formed  to  ad  upon.  By  this  method, 
the  quantity  of  manure  from  fuch  fubftances  may  be  greatly 
augmented,  and  rendered  more  valuable.  But  when  dry 
materials,  fuch  as  hay,  ftraw  of  different  kinds,  fern,  and 
rulhes,  are  made  ufe  of,  fuch  additions  cannot  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  with  equal  fuccefs,  unlefs  where  much  of  the 
dung  and  urine  of  animals  have  been  incorporated  with 
them  their  refolution  and  decay  may,  however,  be  greatly 
promoted  by  their  being  kept  in  a moderate  ftate  of  moilt- 
ure,  and  not  permitted  to  be  trodden  down  too  much  by 
cattle,  or  other  means  in  the  farm  yards,  or  other  places 
w'here  they  are  provided.  And  another  means  of  fupplying 
vegetable  manure,  not  fufficiently  pradlifed,  is  that  of  pro- 
viding full  fucculent  crops  of  green  vegetables  ; as  clover, 
buck-wheat,  tares,  vetches,  fpurry,  peas,  beans,  turnips, 
and  many  other  fimilar  plants,  to  be  turned  down  by  the 
plough,  in  order  that  they  may  undergo  the  putrefadfive 
procefs  under  the  ground,  and  by  that  means  be  converted 
into  manure,  and  fupply  the  food  of  plants.  “ In  this 
pradfice  it  is  fuggefted  as  probable  by  a late  writer,  that 
great  advantage  might  be  obtained,  on  the  principles  which 
we  have  juft  ftated,  by  the  fpreading  of  a fmall  portion  of 
lime  and  peat,  or  rich  vegetable  earth,  over  fuch  crops, 
and  then  rolling  them  down,  that  they  may  be  completely 
turned  in  and  buried  by  the  plough  ; an  operation  which 
fhould  be  performed  as  quickly  as  poflible  afterwards, 
and  where  the  crops  will  admit  of  it,  in  the  fummer  or 
early  part  of  autumn,  while  the  fun  has  the  power  of 
promoting  the  decay  of  fuch  vegetable  matters.  By  this 
means,  it  feems  probable  that  the  putrefadfion  of  fuch 
crops  would  not  only  be  much  expedited,  but  the  principles 
thereby  fet  at  liberty  be  capable  of  exerting  their  in- 
fluence much  more  extenfively  than  where  the  plants  them- 
felves  are  only  employed,  and  little  additional  expence  be 
incurred  by  the  farmer  in  executing  the  work.” 

Where  crops  of  this  nature  can  be  turned  down,  in  fuf- 
nciently  hot  weather,  to  er.fure  their  running  fpeedily  into 
a putrid  ftate,  it  is  confidered  by  fome  as  a better  and  more 
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advantageous  pradlice,  efpecially  where  manures  of  other 
kinds  are  fcarce,  than  that  of  obtaining  it  by  confuming 
them  by  the  feeding  or  foiling  of  cattle,  which,  under 
other  circumftances,  is  certainly  an  excellent  inode,  and  one 
which  fhould  never  be  loft  fight  of  by  the  farmer. 

Befides  thefe  there  is  another  plant  of  the  vegetable  kind 
which  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  a manure  with  great 
advantage,  and  which  fhould  never  be  overlooked  where  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer.  This  is  fea-weed, 
(quercus  marina.)  In  the  management  of  this  fubftance  there 
is  confiderable  diverfity  : “ in  fome  diftridls  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  fpread  it  upon  the  land  as  foon  as  poffible  after 
being  cut  from  the  borders  of  the  rocks  on  the  different 
fea-coalls,  or  colledted  after  being  left  by  the  tides,  and 
to  plough  it  in  : where  this  method  is  adopted,  it  is  ad- 
vifed  that  as  little  time  as  poffible  fhould  be  fuffered  to  elapfe 
after  the  cutting,  or  colledling  of  the  weed,  before  it  is 
ploughed  down  ; for  as  the  plant  in  its  green  or  fucculent 
ftate  readily  decays  and  becomes  putrid,  if  there  be  any 
confiderable  delay  in  the  performance  of  the  bufinefs,  efpe- 
cially when  the  weather  is  hot,  much  of  its  valuable  pro- 
perties as  a manure  is  diffipated,  and  carried  away  by  means 
of  evaporation,  as  is  fufficiently  fhewn  by  the  pungent  and 
difagreeable  fmell  that  iffues  from  it,  on  its  being  thrown 
upon  the  land  while  undergoing  the  procefsof  putrefaction  : 
and,  befides,  when  it  is  fuffered  to  become  dry  and  hard 
before  it  is  turned  into  the  ground,  the  parts  that  remain 
are  confiderably  longer  before  they  become  decompofed, 
and  reduced  into  the  ftatc  fuitable  for  affording  the  nou- 
rilhment  and  fupport  of  vegetable  crops.”  It  is  believed 
to  be,  on  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  weed  af- 
fording but  little  earthy  matter  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
on  its  decompofition,  that  it  is  found,  in  general,  to  be  lefs 
permanent  in  its  effedls  as  a manure,  than  fome  other  vege- 
table matters.  Something  may  likewife  depend  on  the 
goodnefs  and  luxuriance  of  the  weed  itfelf,  and  the  (late 
which  it  is  in  when  gathered  from  the  fhores,  or  cut  from 
the  fides  of  the  rocks.  As  in  moll  other  plants,  this  will 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  mod  proper  condition  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  being  converted  into  manure,  when  cut  or  colledled 
in  the  moil  fucculent  ftate  of  its  growth,  before  it  has 
become  too  old.  Another  method  of  pradlice  with  this 
weed,  is  that  of  colledling  it  into  large  heaps,  and  letting 
it  remain  expofed  in  that  ftate  to  the  influence  of  the  wea- 
ther until  it  be  completely  rotten,  and  in  a condition  to  be 
put  upon  the  land  ; but  as  the  plant  contains  in  its  compo- 
fition  a large  proportion  of  faline  matters,  which,  during 
the  ftate  of  its  decompofition,  or  decay,  are  brought  into 
adlivity,  it  is  plain  that  by  fuch  a method  of  proceeding 
much  lofs  mull  be  fuftained,  not  only  from  the  difiipation 
of  the  volatile  and  more  fluid  adlive  parts,  by  the  adlion  of 
the  fun  and  wind,  but  by  the  rains  diffolving  and  carrying 
down  the  faline  materials  that  may  have  been  formed. 
When  it  is  not  immediately  to  be  applied  as  a manure,  it 
would  therefore  feem  to  be  the  moli  economical  and  ad- 
vantageous mode,  efpecially  where  the  weed  is  frefh,  to  firft 
blend  a portion  of  quick  lime  with  the  heaps,  and  then 
have  a fufficient  quantity  of  frelh  good  earth,  mould,  or 
other  fimilar  material,  placed  beneath  them,  as  well  as  mixed 
with  and  covered  over  them,  in  order  that  the  fubftances 
afforded  by  the  diffolution  of  the  weed  may  have  fomething 
to  mix  with  and  adl  upon,  and  be  prevented  from  being  walhed 
away  by  rains  In  this  way,  the  quantity  of  manure  may. 
be  much  increafed,  and  at  the  fame  time  its  effects  rendered 
confiderably  more  iafting  in  the  land.  It  is  the  cuftom  in 
the  illands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  where  this  weed  is  ex- 


tenfively  employed  as  a manure,  to  cut  it  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fpring,  and  about  the  month  of  July  ; the  firft  cut- 
ting, in  moll  cafes,  being  immediately  made  -ufe  of  as  a 
manure  for  barley  and  pafture  land-,  and  the  latter  princi- 
pally converted  to  the  pui^ofe  of  fuel,  the  afhes  only  being 
employed  as  manure.  In  the  pradlice  of  confuming  the 
plant  in  its  dry  ftate,  however  neceffary  it  may  be  there  from 
the  great  fcarcity  of  fuel,  the  lofs  in  manure  is  extremely 
great,  as  the  quantity  of  afhes  thus  produced  are  very 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  weed  which  is  confumed.  Such 
weed  as  is  collected  after  having  been  thrown  upon  the 
fhore  byf  the  tides,  is  found  to  be  much  inferior  as  a ma- 
nure to  that  which  is  cut  from  the  rocks  and  made  ufe  of 
in  its  green  juicy  ftate.  This  fhould,  therefore,  be  well 
attended  to  where  this  plant  is  in  ufe. 

Another  material  of  the  vegetable  kind,  that  may  be  had 
recourfe  to  as  a manure,  is  that  of  fuch  bark  as  has  been 
made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  tanning  leather.  This  fub- 
ftance, when  made  ufe  of  in  this  way,  fhould  be  colledled 
into  moderate  fized  heaps,  before  it  has  become  dry  by 
too  much  expofure  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  wind  ; and 
then  have  a quantity  of  lime  mingled  with  it,  and  be  kept 
flightly  moiftened  with  water,  as  by  this  means  its  putre- 
faction and  decay  may  be  greatly  promoted.  When  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  grafs  lands,  it  fhould  be  confider- 
ably more  reduced  towards  the  ftate  of  vegetable  mould, 
than  when  laid  on  land  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  crops 
of  the  grain  kind.  There  is  another  point  that  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  this  material,  which  is,  that  as  during  its 
decompofition  much  heat  is  produced,  and  many  elaftic 
matters  fet  at  liberty,  it  would  feem  as  a manure  to  be  more 
adapted  to  the  ftiff,  cold,  and  heavy  foils,  than  thofe  of 
the  lighter  kinds;  a fact  which  the  experience  of  agricul- 
tures has  fhewn  to  be  well  founded  in  general. 

And  mud  taken  from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds,  and 
other  places  where  water  has  flagnated  for  fome  time, 
frefh  or  maiden  earth  from  the  borders  of  fields  or  other 
places,  and  the  fcourings  of  old  ditches,  are  other  fubftances 
that  may  be  occafionally  employed  with  advantage  as  ma- 
nures, as  being  principally  compofed  of  the  recrements  of 
decayed  vegetable  matters.  They  fhould  not,  however,  be 
put  upon  grounds,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  ftate  of  grafs, 
until  they  have  been  reduced  into  a confiderable  degree  of 
finenefs,  by  means  of  frequent  turning  over,  and  the  mix- 
ing of  portions  of  lime,  rotten  dung,  or  other  materials  of 
the  fame  kind,  with  them,  in  order  to  promote  and  render 
the  decay  of  the  more  folid  parts  complete.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  manures  prepared  from  fubftances  of  this  fort, 
as  top  drefiings  to  land,  in  the  ftate  of  grafs,  they  fhould 
not  be  fpread  on  too  thickly,  or  ;n  too  large  proportions  at 
one  time,  as  where  that  is  the  cafe  great  injury  is  often 
done  to  the  fucceeding  crop,  the  grafs  not  being  able  to 
fpread  itfelf  completely  over  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

There  is  another  material  in  the  duft  which  is  feparated 
from  malt  in  drying,  mixed  with  the  tails,  ufually  denomi- 
nated coombs,  which,  where  they  can  be  procured  in  large 
quantities,  as  in  the  malting  diftridls,  may  be  made  ufe  of 
for  the  purpofe  of  manure.  In  a paper,  by  Mr.  Farey,  in 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  black 
malt-duit,  fuch  as  falls  through  the  kiln-plate  in  the  ope- 
ration of  drying,  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  white,  on  ac- 
count of  the  feeds  of  charlock,  with  which  it  abounds, 
being  deftroyed  by  the  heat,  and  rendered  fit  for  manure. 
The  heat  thus  applied,  by  dellroying  the  vegetative  prin- 
ciple of  fuch  feeds  where  they  exill,  probably  renders  them 
and  the  duft  more  readily  difpofed  to  take  on  the  procefs 
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of  decay  and  become  putrid,  and  thereby  afford  the  nutri- 
tion of  vegetables  more  quickly  as  well  as  more  abundantly 
than  in  other  circumflances.  It  is  well  hinted  by  a late 
writer  that  “ this,  as  well  as  faw-dufl,  where  they  can  be 
had  at  a cheap  rate,  may  be  confiderably  improved  as  ma- 
nures by  incorporating  them,  in  pretty  large  quantities, 
with  the  dung  and  urine  of  animals,  as  by  brewing  them 
in  the  bottoms  of  poultry  and  pigeon  houfes,  dung  heaps, 
and  neceflaries  ; and  alfo  in  the  bottoms  of  refervoirs  into 
which  the  urine  of  cattle,  and  the  foap-fuds  after  wafhing 
are  emptied  ; from  the  aftion  of  thefe  matters  upon  them, 
they  are  found  to  become  more  quickly  in  a bate  to  be  ufed 
with  advantage  as  manures.”  And  it  is  added,  that  “ ma- 
nures of  this  fort  have  been  found  very  beneficial  when  ap- 
plied in  the  proportion  of  four  quarters  to  the  acre,  fown 
with  the  crop  for  which  it  it  employed.  See  Malt  Dujl. 

The  hufks,  or  cakes,  which  are  left  after  different  oily 
feeds,  fuch  as  thofe  of  rape,  cole,  &c.  have  been  fubje&ed 
to  preffure  in  mills  in  order  to  obtain  their  oil,  are  other 
materials  that  may  be  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  manure. 
Thefe  fub fiances  are  generally  prepared  for  application  by 
being  reduced  into  the  ftate  of  coarfe  powder,  by  mills  or 
other  fuitable  means,  and  then  fown  by  the  hand,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  feed  of  the  crop  for  which  they  are  ufed. 
Some  farmers,  hkewife,  advife  their  being  mixed,  when  thus 
reduced,  thinly,  with  the  materials  of  fuch  dunghills  as  are 
deficient  in  richnefs,  as  where  they  have  been  made  by  lean 
bock  with  a large  proportion  of  litter.  On  turning  over 
heaps  of  this  kind,  about  a ton  of  cake  is  recommended  to 
be  well  and  evenly  incorporated  with  every  twenty  or  thirty 
tons  of  the  dunghill  compoft  ; by  this  praftice  a rich  and 
good  manure  is  laid  to  be  formed.  It  is  afferted,  that  “ the 
fuccefs  of  thefe  fubftances,  when  made  ufe  of  as  manures, 
has  been  found  to  depend,  in  a great  meafure,  upon  the 
falling  of  rain  foon  after  they  have  been  put  upon  the  land, 
as  in  dry  feafons  little  benefit  has  been  derived  from  their 
application.”  The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  according 
to  a late  author,  “ that  as  the  cake  when  ufed  is  mobly  in 
an  extremely  hard  and  dry  bate,  it  does  not  undergo  that 
decompofition  which  is  neceffary,  until  it  has  been  moifiened 
by  the  rain,  by  which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  running 
quickly  into  the  bate  of  putrefaction,  and  confequently  of 
affording  fuch  matters  as  are  fuitable  for  the  fupport  of 
plants.”  And  it  is  added,  that  “ when  applied  without 
being  incorporated  with  any  other  fubftance,  it  is  mobly  laid 
on  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  quarters  to  the  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  land.” 

And  there  is  bill  another  vegetable  matter  found  in  the 
refufe  or  pulp  of  pears  and  apples  which  have  been  ground, 
and  the  liquor  fqueezed  from  them,  that  may  likewife  be 
converted  to  the  purpofe  of  a manure,  in  the  diftrift  s where 
cyder  is  prepared  in  large  quantities.  But  it  is  advifed  that 
fome  heavy  fubltance,  fuch  as  good  earth  with  a little  dung, 
Ihould  be  mixed  with  it  before  it  is  put  upon  the  foil,  as  by 
being  blended  with  fuch  materials  it  may  be  more  conve- 
niently and  more  extenfively  applied  to  the  land,  and  pro- 
bably with  better  effeft. 

Manures  of  the  Earthy  or  Fojfil  Kind  — It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  a great  many  different  forts  of  materials  of 
this  nature  that  may  be  brought  into  ufe  for  the  purpofe  of 
improving  the  condition  of  lands.  The  chief  of  the  fub- 
bances  of  this  defeription  are  of  the  calcareous  kind,  which 
are  found  to  “ produce  effefts  more  or  lefs  powerful  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  vegetable  crops,  in  fome  meafure, 
according  to  the  bate  and  quantity  in  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, the  nature  of  the  foils  jn  which  they  are  employed, 
and  the  properties  of  the  matters  with  which  they  are  com- 


bined. For  though  calcareous  materials  have  been  made  ufe 
of  as  manures  for  a very  great  length  of  time,  and  have  been 
applied  in  various  ways,  difficulties  bill  remain  concerning 
the  manner  of  their  operation,  in  many  cafes,  which  feem 
principally,  however,  to  proceed  from  the  want  of  proper 
diferimination  in  refpeft  to  the  bate  of  the  different  cal- 
careous fubftances  at  the  time  of  their  application,  and  their 
being  made  ufe  of  to  different  foils  without  a fufficient  dif- 
tindlion  as  to  the  properties  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  conftituted  or  compofed.”  The  inquiries  of  a late  ex- 
perimental writer  “ have  likewife  fhewn  it  neceffary  to 
attend  to  another  circumftance,  which  is,  the  fubftances  the 
calcareous  material  is  combined  with  ; as  he  has  found  that 
where  magnefia  is  in  union  with  the  calcareous  matter,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  fo  beneficial  for  the  purpofes  of  manure 
and  promoting  vegetation,  as  where  no  fuch  mixture  or  com- 
bination is  prefent,  efpecially  when  ufed  in  the  fame  pro- 
portions.” This  is,  however,  a point  that  requires  further 
examination,  and  which  is  by  no  means  fully  decided.  It  ha3 
alfo  been  obferved,  “ that  from  fand  entering  largely  into 
the  compofition  of  lime-bone  or  other  calcareous  matter,  in 
fome  cafes,  as  it  is  a fubftance  of  much  greater  fpecific 
gravity  than  pure  caubic  lime,  confiderable  differences  in  its 
effedls  as  a manure  may  be  produced.”  On  thefe  accounts 
it  is  concluded,  that  though  lime  may  be  produced  from 
chalk,  marble,  different  lime-bones,  coral  and  fhells,  by 
fubjedling  them  to  fuch  degrees  of  heat  as  are  neceffary  to 
expel  or  difengage  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  that  they 
contain,  which  is  apparently  of  the  fame  quality,  it  may 
vary  in  its  effedls  when  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
•farmer.  See  Lime  and  Lime-stone. 

It  is  evident  that  lime,  when  newly  burned,  or  before  it 
becomes  loaded  or  faturated  with  the  moifture  and  carbonic 
acid,  or  fixed  air,  contained  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  from 
their  brong  tendencies  to  combine  or  unite  with  it,  gene- 
rally foon  takes  place,  is  in  its  great  ftate  of  adlivity,  and 
from  the  power  which  it  poffeffes  of  breaking  down  and 
deftroying  the  texture  and  organization  of  fuch  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  as  come  in  contact  w ith  it,  termed  caujlic 
or  quick  lime.  When,  under  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  applied 
to  grounds  which  abound  either  with  frelh  vegetable  mat- 
ters, or  fuch  as  have  undergone  fome  degree  of  change,  by 
being  buried  in  the  foil,  as  in  moory  and  heathy  mountain- 
land,  peaty  or  boggy  earth,  and  all  fuch  foils  as  have 
long  remained  in  their  original  uncultivated  ftate,  covered 
with  a variety  of  coarfe  plants,  it  is  faid  to  be  “ found  to 
produce  beneficial  effefts ; in  the  firft  cafe  probably  by  its 
ready  aftion  on  the  different  materials  of  the  green  plants, 
by  which  it  difengages  from  them  hydrogen  and  azote,  from 
the  fubfequent  combination  of  which  ammonia  or  volatile  al- 
kali is  produced,  a fubftance  which  has  great  power  in  pro- 
moting vegetation,  as  is  feen  in  cafes  where  fubftances  that 
contain  this  matter  in  large  quantities  are  ufed  as  manures  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  place,  by  it^  combination  with  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  of  fuch  foils,  or  with  that  of  the  various 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  are  contained  in  them, 
in  fome  of  the  ftages  of  their  putrefaftion  or  decay,  and  by 
this  means  rendering  it  foluble  in  water,  and  thereby  capa- 
ble of  being  taken  up  as  food  by  the  abforbent  roots  of 
vegetables.”  And,  “ that  though  lime  in  its  pure  or  caubic 
ftate  retards,  in  fome  degree,  the  procefs  of  putrefaftion, 
efpecially  when,  ufed  in  any  large  quantity,  it  is  probable, 
that  by  its. power,  of  corroding  and  diffolving  the  hard  and 
fibrous  parts  of  vegetable  and  other  matters,  as  is  {hewn 
by  its  .quickly  reducing  thedigneous  particles  of  bark,  which 
has  been  employed  in  the  procefs  of  tanning,  to  the  ftate  of 
mould,  it  may  bring  the  abundant  vegetable  and  other  ma« 
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tertals  contained  in  fuch  forts  of  iand  quickly  into  that 
earthy  condition,  in  which  they  afford  the  nourifhment  and 
fupport  of  crops,  which  by  the  procefs  of  putrefaftion, 
and  infeft  digeftion,  could  only  have  been  performed  in  a 
very  flow  and  gradual  manner.”  Further,  from  its  well- 
known  property  of  deftroying  different  kinds  of  infefts, 
fuch  as  worms,  fnails,  flugs,  grubs,  & c.  which  are  moftly 
abundant  in  rich  frefh  foils,  it  may  furnirti  much  nutritious 
matter  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  growth  of  plants 
as  crops.  There  is,  likewife,  another  way  in  which  it 
may  contribute  to  the  fame  end,  which  is,  from  its  having 
a greater  tendency  to  combine  with  mucilaginous  oily  mat- 
ters than  with  fixed  alkalies,  as  a kind  of  calcareous  foap 
may  in  fome  cafes  be  formed  that  may  contribute,  in  its 
liquid  flate,  to  the  nourilhment  of  plants,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Nicholfon,  in  his  Philofophical  Journal. 

Befides,  it  has  alfo  the  power,  when  mixed  with  clayey 
foils  which  do  not  poffefs  too  great  a degree  of  humidity, 
of  rendering  them  lefs  ftiff  and  tenacious,  confequently  more 
fuitable  for  admitting  the  fmall  fibrous  roots  of  vegetables, 
which  is  effe&ed,  not  only  by  the  heat  and  other  elaftic 
matters  that  are  evolved  during  the  period  of  its  becoming 
faturated  with  the  moifture  and  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid, 
which  they  contain,  but  alfo  by  being  thereby  more  inti- 
mately and  minutely  incorporated  with  them,  from  the  fine 
impalpable  powdery  flate  to  which  it  is  neceffarily  reduced. 
And  when  in  fuch  foils  the  fulphuric  acid  is  predominant, 
it  may  alfo  produce  good  effe&s,  by  forming  with  it  a kind 
of  gypfeous  compound,  and  in  cafes  where  other  acids  are 
prefent  that  are  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  by  the  power 
which  it  poffeffes  of  neutralizing  them,  and  thus  preventing 
their  hurtful  effedf?.  And  it  is  alfo  further  probable,  that 
when  burnt  from  the  magnefian  lime-ftone,  it  may  prove 
ferviceable  when  applied  to  clayey  or  other  foils  that  con- 
tain the  fulphuric  acid,  ufually  denominated  four  lands  by 
farmers,  by  forming  a fort  of  Epfom  fait  in  the  ground,  a 
fubftance  which  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Home  have  long 
ago  fhewn  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation,  when  laid  on 
ground  in  fmall  quantities. 

It  is  found  that  this  fubftance,  on  expofure  to  the  atmo- 
fphere  for  fome  time,  undergoes  a confiderable  change,  being 
rendered  mild  by  the  abforption  of  the  carbonic  acid  or  fixed 
air  that  furrounds  it.  In  this  flate  of  combination,  it  has 
been  termed,  by  modern  chemifts,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  effete 
lime  : in  which  condition  its  power  of  afting  upon,  deftroying 
and  breaking  down  the  texture  of  organized  matters,  is  greatly 
diminiftied.  It  has  ftill,  however,  the  effedt  of  promoting  their 
diflolution  by  forwarding  the  natural  procefs  of  putrefac- 
tion, as  is  proved  by  the  compoft  dung-heaps  with  which  it 
has  been  blended  becoming  more  quickly  in  a proper  flate 
to  be  applied  to  land,  than  in  the  contrary  cafes.  By  this 
means  it  confequently  contributes  much  to  the  fupport  of 
vegetation  : and  it  has  been  lately  fuggefted,  that  when 
incorporated  with  fuch  compoft  of  foil  and  manure,  as  are 
in  a flate  of  generating  nitrous  acid,  it  may  arreft  the  acid 
as  it  forms,  by  which  means  a calcareous  nitre  is  produced, 
and  thus  the  exhalation  and  ready  efcape  of  a nutritious 
material  be  guarded  againft.  It  is  further  conceived,  alfo, 
that  the  combination  of  lime  with  carbonic  acid,  by  ren- 
dering it  foluble  in  water  in  its  fluid  flate,  without  being 
expanded  into  gas  or  vapour,  may  fupply  much  carbona- 
ceous matter  for  the  fupport  of  vegetation.  And  by  the 
property  it  poffeffes  of  fuper-faturating  or  overloading  itfelf 
with  moifture,  by  attracting  or  drawing  it  away  from  the 
air,  in  contaCt  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  and  the  earth 
underneath,  and  after  depriving  them  of  it,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  which  they  contained,  permitting  them  to  efcape  again, 


as  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  new  plaiftered  walls,  it  may  be 
of  confiderable  utility  when  applied  to  the  dry  and  fandy 
forts  of  foil,  by  affording  moifture  and  fuch  aerial  matter* 
to  the  roots  of  the  vegetable  crops  ; which  it  is  capable  of 
fupplying  in  a very  equal  and  extenfive  manner,  from  the 
extreme  ftate  of  pulverization  to  wh  ch  it  is  reduced  when 
flaked  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  atmofphere,  or  by  a very  gentle 
fall  of  moifture.  And  in  addition  to  thefe  modes  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  vegetable  crops,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  calcareous  earth,  by  containing  phof- 
phorus, may  be  ufeful,  as  by  its  union  with  it  a kind  of 
hepar  may  be  produced.,  and  the  phofphorus  thereby  ren- 
dered foluble  in  water,  without  becoming  an  acid  by  means 
of  its  combination  wflth  oxygen  or  vital  air.  It  is  conceived 
that  phofphorus  is  probably  as  neceffary  an  ingredient  in 
vegetable  as  animal  bodies,  as  is  evident,  it  is  fuppofed,  from 
the  phofphoric  light  feen  on  rotten  wood,  in  fome  of  the 
ftages  of  putrefaction  ; in  which,  it  is  believed,  the  phof- 
phorus is  fet  at  liberty  from  the  calcareous  earth,  or  from 
the  fixed  alkali,  or  the  carbon  of  the  decompofing  wood, 
and  acquires  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere,  both  warmth 
and  light  being  emitted  during  their  union.  And  it  may, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  exift  in  the  form  of  phofphoric 
acid  in  vegetables,  and  be  thus  readily  combined  with  their 
calcareous  earth,  or  be  feparated  from  its  acid  by  the  carbon 
of  the  vegetable,  during  the  time  of  calciration,  as  well  as 
in  the  procefs  of  putrefadtion.  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  from 
this  account  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  lime,  that  it 
may  be  made  ufe  of  in  one  or  other  of  its  ftates  more  gene- 
rally to  foils,  than  has  been  commonly  fuppcfed.  But  it 
fliould  never  be  applied  without  duly  attending  to  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  foil  on  which  it  is  to  be  kid,  as 
upon  this  circumftance,  its  fuccefs  in  a great  meafure  de- 
pends in  all  cafes. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  trials  that  have  been  made  by 
farmers  with  this  manure,  fufficiently  ftiew , that  the  more 
minutely  lime  is  blended  and  incorporated  with  the  mould  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  applied,  the  more  full  and  complete 
are  the  effects  which  it  affords  in  fupporting  the  growth  of 
different  forts  of  crops.  In  fupport  of  this,  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Anderfon,  that  “ if  a heap  of  lime  of  a con- 
fiderable thicknefs  fliall  have  been  ever  fo  long  on  one  fpot, 
and  be  afterwards  carried  clean  away  from  it,  fo  that  none 
of  the  particles  of  the  lime  remain  to  be  mixed  with  the 
foil,  that  fpot  will  not  be  richer,  or  carry  more  luxuriant 
crops,  than  the  places  around  it ; which,  every  one  know  s, 
is  not  the  cafe  wdth  regard  to  dung.”  And  further,  that 
“ if  lime  be  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  without  being  ploughed  in,  its  eftedts  will 
fcarcely  be  perceived  for  feveral  years,  till  it  has  had  time 
gradually  to  fink  through  the  fward,  and  mix  with  the  fob  ; 
after  which  its  effedts  begin  to  be  perceived,  although  much 
lefs  fenfibly  than  if  the  fame  had  been  intimately  mixed  wflth 
the  foil  by  means  of  the  plough  and  harrow.”  The  fame 
writer  adds,  that  he  is  not  a itranger  to  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  Derbyftifte  by  means  of  lime,  with- 
out the  plough  ; but  this,  he  thinks,  is  no  exception  to 
what  he  has  faid.  The  effedts  are  flow,  though  certain. 
“ Thofe  who  inhabit  counties  that  do  not  admit  of  the 
plough,  are  often  advifed  to  lay  lime  upon  the  grafs,  and 
are  made  to  believe  that  their  pafture  will  be  immediately 
mended  by  it,  nearly  in  the  fame  perceptible  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  dunged.  This  he  has  tried,  and  has  feen  it  tried 
by  others ; but  always  found  tnat  the  grafs  for  the  firft  year 
was  rather  hurt  than  benefited  by  it ; nor  was  it  fo  much 
improved  in  fucceeding  years,  as  if  the  fame  quantity  of 
lime  had  been  applied  and  immediately  mixed  with  the  foil. 
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In  this  mode  of  applying  lime,  it  is  long,  he  conceives,  be- 
fore it  yields  a proper  return  ; and  is  not  to  be  recommended 
to  a poor  man,  unlefs  where  neceflity  obliges  him  to  pradlife 
it.”  On  this  fuppofition,  it  is  conceived,  that  lime  may  be  em- 
ployed much  more  advantageoufly  when  made  ufe  of,  even  in 
fmall  proportions,  than  fuch  calcareous  fubftances  as  have  been 
reduced  into  the  (late  of  powder  without  calcination ; but 
much  mull  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  lime  is  laid  on. 
“ If  it  is  fpread  as  foon  as  it  is  flaked,  while  yet  in  a pow- 
dery Hate,  a very  fmall  quantity  may  be  made  to  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ground,  and  to  touch  an  exceedingly 
great  number  of  particles  of  earth  ; but  if  it  is  fuffered  to 
lie  for  fome  time  after  flaking,  and  to  get  fo  much  moifture 
as  to  make  it  run  into  clods,  or  cake  into  large  lumps,  it 
can  never  be  again  divided  into  fuch  fmall  parts ; and  there- 
fore a much  greater  quantity  is  neceffary  to  produce  the 
fame  effedl,  than  if  it  had  been  applied  in  its  powdery  (late. 
But  if  the  foil  is  afterwards  to  be  continued  long  in  til- 
lage, (as  thefe  clods  are  annually  broken  fmaller  by  the 
adlion  of  the  plough  and  harrows,)  the  lime  muft  continue 
to  exert  its  influence  anew  upon  the  foil  for  a great  courfe 
of  years ; it  will  produce  an  effcft  nearly  fimilar  to  that 
which  would  be  experienced,  by  annually  ftrewing  a fmall 
quantity  of  powdered  lime  ever  the  whole  furface  of  the 
foil : but  as  the  price  of  the  lime  muft,  in  the  firft  cafe,  be 
paid  by  the  farmer  altogether  at  the  beginning,  which  only 
comes  to  be  fuccelfively  demanded  in  the  other  cafe,  this 
deferves  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  may  become  a confideration 
of  fome  importance  where  lime  is  dear,  and  money  not  very 
plentiful.” 

With  refpedl  to  the  ufe  of  lime,  there  is  another  point  to 
be  confidered,  which  is,  the  quantity  that  may  be  neceffary. 
The  opinions  of  practical  farmers  are  much  at  variance  in 
refpect  to  this  point,  fome  contending  that  a fmall  quan- 
tity can  only  be  applied  with  fafety  and  advantage,  while 
others  maintain  that  (carcely  too  great  a proportion  can  be 
made  ufe  of.  It  is  plain,  a late  writer  thinks,  “ from  fhe 
differences  that  take  place  in  foils,  that  no  particular  pro- 
portion can  be  fuitable  in  every  cafe,  but  that  it  muft  be 
varied  very  confiderably  according  to  the  circumftances,  as 
well  as  from  the  fituation  or  condition  of  the  land  on  which 
it  is  laid,  and  the  proportion  of  real  calcareous  matter  that 
may  be  contained  in  the  lime  that  is  to  bo  applied.  As  it 
has  been  (hewn  that  lime,  when  in  its  mod  a&ive  (late,  foon 
becomes  reduced  fo  as  to  be  perfectly  mild  by  its  property 
of  abforbmg  moifture,  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
there  can  be  little  danger  of  injury  from  its  cauftic  quality, 
though  it  may,  on  its  firft  application,  have  a tendency  to 
unite  with  and  deftroy  fuch  green  or  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions as  may  be  prefent.”  It  is,  however,  the  remark 
of  an  able  farmer,  that  “ mod  kinds  of  fone-lime  ftiould  be 
applied  with  a fparing  hand,  and  with  a confiderable  degree 
of  caution,  as  the  cauftic  quality  is  many  times  greater  in 
this  than  in  lime  made  from  chalk.”  He  has  had  many 
opportunities,  he  afferts,  of  feeing  total  barrennefs  induced 
by  a too  liberal  ufe  of  it ; very  generally  at  the  feveral  places 
where  the  carts  were  (lopped  for  the  men  to  fpread  it,  at 
the  bottoms  of  every  heap,  and  once  an  entire  clofe. 

It  is  well  known  that  lime  has  been  made  ufe  of  as  a 
manure  in  different  proportions,  from  one  hundred  to  fix  or 
feven  hundred  buftiels  on  the  acre,  on  different  forts  of  foil, 
by  fome  under  fimilar  circumftances,  with  benefits  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantities  applied.  Befides,  accidental  ex- 
periments in  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pradlice  have  demonftrated 
that  it  may  be  ufed  in  dill  larger  proportions,  with  advan- 
tageous effe&s.  And  he  concludes,  that  “ on  foils  which 
do  not  naturally  abound  with  chalk,  or  other  calcareous 


matter,  there  is  lefs  danger  in  giving  too  much,  than  too 
little,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  an  over-luxuriance  is 
dreaded  in  the  land.”- 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  permanency  of  the  effe&s 
of  this  material  in  promoting  ihe  growth  of  vegetable  crops, 
muft  be  different,  according  to  the  difference  of  circum- 
ftances in  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied  ; the  proportion  of 
it  that  is  made  ufe  of,  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  cultivated, 
and  other  caufes  of  the  fame  fort.  But  from  the  fafts  that 
have  been  recorded  by  pradlical  writers,  in  refpeft  to  its 
lading  powers  of  difpofing  lands  on  which  it  has  been  laid 
to  the  growth  of  particular  forts  of  crops  in  preference  to 
others  ; of  rendering  the  operation  of  other  kinds  of  ma- 
nure, and  other  methods  of  culture,  more  effeftual  than 
where  it  had  never  been  ufed  ; that  it  affords  ufeful  changes 
in  the  foils  to  which  it  is  applied.  Of  this  we  have  an  ad- 
ditional proof  in  the  well-known  circumftance  of  the  quality 
of  the  grain,  from  fuch  lands  as  have  been  limed  being 
much  improved,  having  a thinner  (kin,  and  yielding  much 
more  flour  than  that  from  ground  where  it  has  never  been 
employed  ; which  is  fuppofed,  by  a late  writer,  to  proceed 
from  its  containing  more  (larch  and  lefs  mucilage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tendency  of  the  lime  to  promote  the  converfion 
of  the  latter  fubftance  into  the  former,  by  expediting  the 
ripening  of  the  grain.  This  is  a circumftannce  which  alfo 
(hews  the  utility  of  this  manure  in  thofe  kinds  of  land  that 
are  late  in  bringing  their  grain  crops  to  perfection,  whether 
from  the  nature  of  their  foils,  fit  uations,  or  other  circumftances. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  fubftance,  with  proper  care,  may 
be  ufeful  on  many  different  forts  of  land,  but  in  its  aCtivc 
(late  it  is  laid  on  to  the  moll  advantage  on  thofe  of  ihe 
moory,  peaty,  heathy,  and  other  kinds  that  abound  in  coarfc 
vegetable  matter.  On  which  account  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it 
has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  equally,  if  not  more 
beneficial,  on  poor  than  on  rich  foils ; and  its  requiring  to 
be  mixed  and  incorporated  with  but  a fmall  portion  of  earth 
or  mould,  to  render  it  highly  productive,  is  in  favour  of  the 
fame  thing.  From  thefe  faCls  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
this  fubftance,  befides  being  ufeful  when  blended  with  foils, 
in  rendering  the  matters  they  contain  proper  for  the  recep- 
tion of  plants,  is  beneficial  in  fupplying  fuch  materials  as 
contribute  to  their  growth  and  increafe.  See  Lime. 

Other  materials,  fuch  as  lime-ftone,  and  various  hard  cal- 
careous bodies,  which,  without  being  fubjefted  to  the  pro- 
cefs  of  calcination  by  heat,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  as  where 
fuel  cannot  be  procured  to  burn  them  into  lime,  be  bene- 
ficially applied  for  the  amelioration  of  land,  as  has  been 
(hewn  by  numerous  experiments.  When  thus  ufed  they 
(hould  be  well  pulverized,  by  fuch  mechanical  means  as  can 
be  cheaply  performed  ; much  of  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them  probably  depending  upon  their  being  re- 
duced into  a confiderable  (late  of  finenefs,  by  which  they 
may  be  more  minutely  blended  with  the  mould  of  the  foils 
on  which  they  are  applied,  and  of  courfe  aid  upon  and  af- 
ford nutritious  principles  more  extenfively,  for  the  fupport 
of  crops ; and  at  the  fame  time  render  the  heavy  and  more 
cohefive  foils  lighter,  by  being  more  uniformly  incorporated 
with  their  clayey  and  earthy  materials.  But  as  fuch  fub- 
ftances can  never  be  reduced,  by  any  fort  of  machinery, 
to  the  fine  powdery  (late  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being 
carried  by  means  of  calcination,  it  is  probable  that,  when 
employed  upon  land,  they  will  be  lefs  beneficial  in  many 
cafes,  than  when  ufed  in  ihe  (late  of  lime.  The  fame  prin- 
ciple likewife  holds  good,  probably,  in  refpeA  to  the  ferap- 
ings  of  roads,  made  with  calcareous  and  other  fu.. (lances, 
which  are  found  beneficial  in  different  initances,  as  a larye 
portion  of  them  is  in  the  (late  of  an  extremely  fine  powder, 
i from 
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from  the  attr’tion  caufed  in  different  ways.  It  has  been  fug- 
gefted,  by  the  experiments  of  an  able  philofophical  inquirer, 
“ that  even  magneiian  lime-ftone  is  made  ufe  of  in  this  ftate 
of  redudtion,  without  being  converted  into  lime;  it  may  not 
be  fo  friendly  to  vegetation  as  that  which  is  perfectly  calca- 
reous, efpecially  when  employed  in  the  fame  proportions  ; 
a circumftance  which  may,  in  fome  degree,  account  for  the 
difference  which  has  been  obferved  in  the  utility  of  fuch  fub- 
ftances  as  manures.”  It  is  obvious  that  fuch  lime-ftones  as 
contain  the  largeft  proportions  of  argillaceous  earth  in  their 
compofitions,  when  employed  in  this  reduced  ftate,  mutt  be 
the  moft  proper  for  the  thin  light  foils : as  by  that  means 
the  depth  and  texture  of  them  may  be  increafed  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  crops.  In  the  application  of  this  fort  of 
material  to  land,  the  farmer  Ihould  be  attentive  to  the  ftate 
■or  condition  to  which  it  is  reduced,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  and  adapt  the  quantities  as  much  as  poffible  to  them. 
See  Lime-stone. 

Lime-ftone  gravel  is  another  fubftance  of  this  nature, 
which  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  Ireland ; it  is  a kind 
of  ftony  marie,  which  might  probably  be  equally  or  more 
beneficial,  in  much  lefs  quantities,  by  having  the  ftony  lumps 
which  it  contains  firft  more  perfedlly  reduced  ; as  it  has 
been  found  that  where  the  pieces  are  large,  a much  greater 
proportion  is  required,  and  the  effedls  are  flower  than  when 
made  ufe  of  in  a more  reduced  ftate  of  powder.  See  Lime- 
stone Gravel. 

And  chalk  is  another  material  of  the  fame  fort,  capable 
of  producing  beneficial  effedls  on  land,  when  applied  in  a 
proper  manner  in  its  uncalcined  ftate.  From  the  portion  of 
argillaceous  or  clayey  matter  united  with  it  in  fome  cafes,  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  marie.  It  has  been  ftated  that, 
where  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  the  more  ftiff,  clayey,  loamy,  and 
heavy  forts  of  foil,  it  ftiould,  in  moft  cafes,  be  as  much  pul- 
verized and  reduced  as  pofiible  before  it  is  laid  on,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  fpread  with  greater  exadlnefs,  and  be  more 
regularly  mixed  and  blended  with  the  ftiff  and  compadl  ma- 
terials of  fuch  lands  ; from  which  they  may  be  rendered 
more  capable  of  admitting  the  fibrous  roots  of  vegetable 
crops  to  fpread  themfelves  in  them,  and  thereby  take  in 
more  perfedlly  the  nutritious  matters  which  are  prefented  to 
them.”  That  this  is  an  ufeful  pradlice,  is  evident  from  the 
circumftance  of  farmers,  in  moft  of  the  diftridls  where  chalk 
is  employed  as  a manure,  finding  it  more  beneficial  when 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fpring,  after  having  been  dug  up  in  the 
autumn,  and  expofed  to  the  froit  and  moifture  through  the 
following  winter,  as  by  that  means  it  is  much  pulverized  and 
broken  down.  The  advantage  of  breaking  down  the  large 
lumps  is  alfo  in  favour  of  the  fame  opinion.  It  is  ftated 
by  the  author  of  Pradfical  Agriculture,  that  “ it  would  pro- 
bably, however,  be  a ftill  more  advantageous  pradlice  to 
break  it  down,  and  apply  it  as  quickly  as  poffible,  after 
digging  it  out  of  the  pit ; as  by  leaving  it  expofed  to  the 
atmofphere  for  feme  length  of  time,  it  not  only  becomes 
hard,  but  likewife  lefs  foluble,  and  therefore  lefs  proper  for 
the  purpofes  of  manure.  Hence  it  probably  is,  that  far- 
mers, where  the  chalk  hufbandry  is  pradlifed,  find  the  dreff- 
ings  more  efficacious  when  the  chalk  is  dug  from  a confi- 
derable  depth,  than  where  it  lies  near  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  In  the  dry  and  light  foils  too  it  may,  probably, 
be  more  ferviceable  in  this  reduced  and  powdery  ftate,  from 
the  circumftance  of  its  pofleffing  more  moifture,  on  account 
of  a more  extended  furface  being  expofed  to  the  air,  and  the 
particles  of  the  foil,  from  which  it  may  abforb  and  attradl 
it,  and  afterwards  part  with  or  afford  it  in  a more  regular 
and  uniform  manner,  to  the  abforbent  roots  of  the  growing 
vegetable  crops.  The  obfervations  of  p radical  farmers, 


however,  invariably  fhew,  that  on  fuch  foils  it  is  much  more 
beneficial  when  made  ufe  of  in  the  form  of  compoft,  either 
with  rich  peat,  or  vegetable  earth  and  mould,  or  with  good 
dung  ; as  by  this  means  a great  defed  in  fuch  kinds  of  land, 
the  want  of  well  reduced  vegetable  matter,  is  remedied,  and 
a greater  proportion  of  nutritious  materials  afforded  for  the 
fupport  of  crops.” 

But  in  ufing  it  upon  wet  and  poachy  kinds  of  ground, 
there  is  not,  probably,  the  fame  neceffity  for  its  being  re- 
duced to  a great  degree  of  finenefs,  as  it  may  be  apt,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  to  diffolve,  and  fink  down  too  much  by 
being  fo  greatly  diluted  with  water,  while  in  the  rounder 
ftate  it  may  be  retained  near  the  furface,  and  thereby  be 
capable  of  abforbing  and  taking  away  the  fuper-abundant 
furface-moifture  more  effedtaally.  In  fuch  foils,  where  the 
principal  intention  is  the  deftrudion  of  mofs,  rulhes,  and 
other  coarfe  plants,  the  growth  of  which  depends  upon  a 
great  degree  of  iuperficial  wetnefs,  it  may,  however,  be 
employed  to  moft  advantage  in  a ftate  of  confiderable  re- 
dudlion,  as  from  its  greater  readinefs  to  fink  down,  it  ni3y 
the  more  quickly  take  away  from  their  roots  the  exceffive 
moifture  that  fupports  them.  When  acids  exift  under  cer- 
tain combinations  in  fuch  foils,  it  may,  probably,  alfo  neu- 
tralize them  more  readily  when  applied  in  its  pulverized 
ftate,  than  in  the  lumpy  one  in  which  it  is  moftly  laid  on 
fuch  lands. 

It  may  be  ftated,  that  the  quantity  or  proportion  in  which 
it  may  be  applied,  mull  depend,  in  a great  meafare,  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  loil,  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  inten- 
tion with  which  it  is  employed.  In  the  fouthern  diftridls 
it  is  laid  on  the  ftiff  clayey  foils  in  large  quantities,  as  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  waggon  loads,  or  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  hundred  weight  each,  to  the  acre ; and  on  the 
fandy  foils  in  fome  parts  of  Kent,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  bulhels  to  the  acre.  On  deep  and  ftrong 
kinds  of  foil,  the  pradlice  is  moftly  either  to  lay  it  on  the 
clover  leys  while  feeding  off,  or  upon  the  fummer  fallows. 
And  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  form  of  compoft  on  light 
foils,  to  the  wheat  fallows,  as  well  as  grafs  grounds.  But 
as  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  powdery  finenefs  of 
lime,  and  cannot  of  courfe  be  fo  equally  fpread  out,  or  fo 
minutely  blended  with  the  foil,  much  larger  proportions  muft 
be  employed  to  produce  the  fame  effedls  upon  the  foil ; 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  is  in  moft  cafes  requifite. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  where  it  muft  be 
carried  from  a great  diftance  in  its  wet,  heavy  ftate,  it  may 
be  the  moft  economical  pradlice  to  have  it  firft  converted 
into  the  ftate  of  lime,  as  it  will  thereby  be  much  more 
ealily  conveyed  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  wanted.  See 
Chalk. 

There  is  another  fubftance  of  this  nature,  in  fome  forts 
of  marie  which  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  manure  to  different 
forts  of  foils  with  great  benefit,  according  to  the  difference 
of  their  nature. 

Where  fubftances  of  this  kind  are  laid  upon  land,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupporting  immediate  crops  of  either  corn  or 
grafs,  the  moft  crumbly,  or  thofe  the  moft  readily  redu- 
cible into  a powdery  ftate,  are  the  moft  proper  ; but  where 
they  are  laid  on  with  the  intention  only  of  affifting  future 
crops,  or  of  producing  more  lafting  effedls,  thofe  that  are 
more  hard,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  fall  into  pieces,  may  be  more 
advantageoufly  employed,  the  firft  of  which  is  ftiewn  to  be 
the  cafe,  by  the  obfervation  of  pradlical  hulbandmen  in 
marling  diftridts,  that  it  does  not  exert  its  full  effedls  on 
the  foil  until  it  has  been  well  mixed  and  incorporated  with 
it  by  frequent  aration,  and  by  the  pradlice  of  letting  it  re- 
main fome  time  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  before  it  is 
2 turned 
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turned  down,  from  which  it  becomes  much  reduced  into  a 
powdery  (late  : and  the  latter,  by  the  circumftance  of  the 
harder  forts  remaining  a great  length  of  time  upon,  or 
within,  the  ground,  before  they  are  fully  decompofed,  or 
broken  and  carried  down  into  the  foil  to  be  blended  with  it. 

It  is  clear  that  fubftances  of  this  kind  produce  beneficial 
effedls  on  moll  forts  of  foil  in  their  different  forms  ; the 
fhell,  ftone,  and  thofe  kinds  of  marie  which  abound  mod 
with  calcareous  earth,  or  which  have  fand  in  their  compo- 
fition,  are  the  mod  adapted  to  the  drong,  diff,  clayey  foils, 
as  by  the  infinuation  of  fuch  matters  they  are  not  only  ren- 
dered more  light  and  friable,  but  a great  part  of  the  in- 
jurious moidure  which  they  contain  is  removed.  While 
thofe  in  which  clay  confiderably  predominates,  are  found 
more  advantageous  in  the  light,  dry,  fandy,  gravelly,  and 
loamy  foils,  as  by  fuch  fubdances  the  defeats  of  lightnefs 
are  remedied,  and  the  neceffary  moidure  in  fome  meafure 
preferved.  The  writer  of  the  Middlefex  Report  dates, 
that  “ on  the  dronger  forts  of  loamy  foil,  clayey  marie  will 
modly  be  improper,  as  it  has  much  tendency  to  render  fuch 
forts  of  land  more  wet  and  adhefive,  by  which  they  maybe 
greatly  injured.  Thefe  have  been  found  to  be  the  effe&s 
refulting  from  the  application  of  it  even  upon  a temperate 
loam,  in  fome  parts  of  Suffex.  And,  belides,  it  is  fome- 
times  apt  to  bring  up  coltsfoot,  a weed  which  is  difficult  to 
be  eradicated.” 

In  refpeft  to  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  thefe  fub- 
dances  which  is  applied,  it  differs  confiderably  in  different 
didribts,  which  in  fome  degree  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  foils ; the  heavy,  clayey,  or  loamy,  demanding  in  ge- 
neral a much  larger  proportion  than  the  light,  fandy,  or 
gravelly  forts.  The  average  quantity  employed  may  be 
edimated  at  from  about  one  to  four  or  more  cubic  roods  of 
fixty-four  yards  to  the  datute  acre,  according  to  the  date 
of  the  marie,  and  particular  nature  and  condition  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  laid.  According  to  the  Survey  of 
Lancadiire,  “ it  may  in  many  cafes  be  the  mod  advifable 
practice  not  to  apply  too  thick  a covering  at  one  time,  but 
to  have  recourfe  to  light  dreffings  more  frequently,  as  by 
fuch  a method  the  fertility  of  the  land  may  be  better  pre- 
ferved and  kept  up,  and  the  crops  be  rendered  more  full  and 
abundant.” 

It  is  Hated  in  a practical  work,  that  manure  of  this 
fort  is  employed  on  lands  in  a courfe  of  tillage,  as  well  as  in 
grafs.  On  the  former  it  is  often  made  ufe  of  as  a prepara- 
tion for  barley,  turnips,  and  other  fimilar  crops,  or  applied 
upon  clover  or  other  new  leys,  previous  to  their  being 
ploughed  up  for  wheat ; in  which  modes  of  making  ufe  of  it, 
the  common  practice  is  to  leave  it  fpread  out  upon  the  fur- 
face  for  fome  length  of  time  before  it  is  turned  in,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  well  reduced  into  a powdery  form  ; for  the 
more  perfe&ly  the  marie  is  broken  down  and  fpread  out,  the 
more  effectual  it  is  found  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
crops.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  in  its  application  in  the 
latter  cafe  “ it  is  frequently  laid  on  in  too  large  quantities, 
or  left  too  long  in  its  lumpy  date  ; from  both  which  circum- 
dances  difadvantages  are  produced  to  the  growth  of  the 
grafs,.  when  either  to  be  cut  for  hay,  or  fed  off  by  cattle  ; 
as  by  the  former,  where  the  marie  contains  much  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous material,  a kind  of  crud  is  formed  that  prevents 
its  fpringing,  as  happens  where  the  diff  mud  of  ponds,  and 
fuch  like  manures,  are  too  thickly  laid  on  lands  ; and  from 
the  latter,  the  grafs  is  not  only  injured  by  the  fmall  clods, 
as  is  experienced  where  imperfectly  reduced  clayey  ear;h  is 
applied,  but  the  effects  of  the  manure  are  prevented  from  being 
tttlly  exerted  on  account  of  its  not  being  well  broken,  and 
carried  down  to  the  abforbent  roots  of  the  grades,  by  the  fre- 


quent rains  that  may  take  place  after  its  application.”  And 
that  “ when  employed  in  large  proportions,  whether  upon 
the  heavier  or  lighter  forts  of  land,  a conliderable  fpace  of 
time  appears,  from  experience,  to  be  required  to  elapfe, 
before  it  can  with  advantage  be  had  recourfe  to  again  ; for 
if  this  circumdance  be  not  properly  attended  to,  or  too  many 
white  crops  be  fucceffively  taken,  a very  great  degree  of  ex- 
haudion  is  foon  produced,  as  has  been  experienced  in  many 
of  the  marling  counties  of  England,  and  in  Forfarffiire  in 
Scotland.  Thefe  injurious  confequences  are,  however,  found 
to  be  eaiily  prevented,  by  adopting  the  alternating  fvdem 
of  corn  and  grafs,  or  other  green  crops.”  And  it  is  further 
fuggeded  as  probable,  “ that  by  taking  corn  and  grafs  crops 
in  fucceffion,  or,  after  having  one  or  two  grain  crops,  letting 
the  land  be  laid  down  for  two  or  three  years  with  artificial 
grades,  the  application  of  marie  in  fmall  quantities  might  be 
more  frequently  renewed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land.  In  fome  of  the 
places  where  this  kind  of  manure  is  made  ufe  of,  as  in  I.an- 
cafhire,  fomething  of  this  praCtice  is  adopted  with  much 
benefit.  And  when  mixed  with  dung  and  other  fubdances, 
in  the  form  of  compod,  it  is  generally  found  capable  of 
being  repeated,  at  lhort  intervals,  with  the  mod  beneficial 
effe&s.”  From  thefe  faCts,  the  writer  therefore  concludes, 
“ that  fuch  injuries  are  rather  to  be  aferibed  to  the  mode  of 
cropping,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  manure.  Something 
may  alfo,  he  fuppofes,  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  efficacious,  when 
well  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  foil,  than  where  this 
has  not  been  the  cafe  ; and  that,  as  it  has  been  found  highly 
advantageous  in  promoting  and  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  grafs-lands  in  fome  didriCts,  while  in  others  it  has  been 
objected  to  as  injuring  them,  it  is  dill  farther  probable,  he 
conceives,  that  much  depends  on  the  date  and  manner  of  its 
being  put  in  or  upon  lands,  and  that  it  is  only  where  it  is 
laid  on  in  a moderate  fuitable  proportion,  and  after  it  has 
been  well  broken  down  and  reduced  into  a fine  powdery 
form,  fo  that  it  may  be  very  minutely  and  intimately  blended 
with  the  foil,  that  its  bed  effects  can  be  exerted  upon  the 
land. 

And  the  general  method  of  digging  it  up  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  fpreading  it  over  the  ground  in  its  lumpy  date, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  adled  upon  and  reduced  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  frods  during  the  fucceeding  winter, 
is  a proof  of  the  fame  conciufion.  See  Marle. 

Another  ufeftil  material  as  manure,  is  found  in  the  fiielly 
fand,  found  in  beds  in  the  hollows,  and  other  parts  of  the 
fea-coad,  in  different  diftri&s,  as  containing  not  only  calca- 
reous matter,  in  a date  of  confiderable  finenefs,  but  a por- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances,  with -a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  muriate  of  foda  or  fea-falt  ; the  lad  of  which,  from 
its  well-known  property  of  promoting  the  procefs  of  putre- 
faction in  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  when  in  fuch  pro- 
portions, and  that  of  dedroying  different  kinds  of  living  in- 
fects, may  contribute  greatly  to  the  good  effeCts  experienced 
from  it.  This  is  rendered  highly  probable,  from  the  cir- 
cumdance of  that  which  is  taken  from  underneath  the  water, 
or  from  fuch  banks  and  places  as  are  daily  covered  by  the 
tides,  being  the  mod  efficacious  when  applied  to  the  foil. 
The  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  contained  in  fubdances 
of  this  fort  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumdances  of  them.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  “ where 
the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  is  large,  and  in  a very  re- 
duced or  attenuated  date,  d is  by  much  the  mod  valuable  ; 
as  when  there  is  much  fand  amongd  it,  a much  larger  quan- 
tity will  be  required,  and  the  expence  of  application  be  of 
courfe  much  increafed.”  It  ij  conceived  that  this  fubdance 
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is  “ more  proper  for  the  clayey  or  loamy  foils  than  thofe  of 
the  lighter  kinds,  efpecially  where  the  proportion  of  the 
calcareous  ingredient  is  large.  When  equally  fpread,  and 
well  incorporated  with  fuch  lands,  it  is  generally  found  to 
produce  good  effedts  for  a great  length  of  time.”  And  it 
has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  that  “ a confiderable 
lefs  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  when  in  this  fine  ftate, 
will  have  a more  fenfible  effedt,  than  when  it  is  in  that  of  any 
kind  of  earthy  marie,  as  it  admits  of  being  fpread  over  the 
ground  with  greater  equality,  and  of  being  more  minutely 
and  intimately  blended  with  the  foil.” 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  employed,  it  mull  obvioufly 
be  different,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the 
foil,  as  well  as  the  fand  ; but  twenty  tons  to  the  acre  i6,  for 
the  moft  part,  confidered  as  a proper  dreffing.  It  is  faid 
to  be  frequently  applied  on  the  fummer  fallows  for  wheat, 
and  fometimes  as  a preparation  for  barley  ; and  may  likewife 
be  laid  on  clover  or  other  leys,  before  they  are  ploughed 
down  for  grain  crops,  but  in  fuch  cafes  fo  large  a quantity 
is  not  requifite.  When  put  upon  grafs-land,  in  not  too  large 
a proportion,  it  commonly  produces  great  and  fudden  effedts, 
the  crops  quickly  becoming  very  luxuriant.”  And  it  is 
alfo  obferved,  that  fuch  lands  as  have  been  treated  in  this 
way,  when  again  brought  into  tillage,  moftly  produce  abun- 
dant crops  of  the  grain  kind.  It  has  been  dated  by  Dr. 
Anderfon,  that  “ the  effedts  of  this  fort  of  manure  on  the 
weft  coafts  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  illand  have  been  very 
extraordinary,  efpecially  upon  the  heathy  or  moffy  foils ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  fuch  kinds  of  fand  are  more  common 
on  the  eaft  coafts  than  has  been  generally  fuppofed  from 
the  little  attention  that  has  been  bellowed  by  the  farmer  in 
fuch  fituations  to  procure  it  for  ufe.” 

Although  common  fand  cannot  be  properly  confidered  as 
a manure,  it  is  often  found  ufeful  in  the  ftiff,  clayey,  and 
loamy  foils,  in  leffening  their  tenacity,  and  rendering  them 
more  light  and  mellow.  This  fubftance  has  been  laid  upon 
rough  pafture  and  meadow  land,  with  the  effedt  of  rendering 
the  furface  more  equal,  and  bringing  up  a clofe  thick  crop 
of  grafs  with  much  white  clover.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  quan- 
tity Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  foils ; but 
the  bell  pradtice  is,  not  to  apply  too  large  a drefling  at  a 
time,  as  injuries  may  be  done  where  a very  large  portion  is 
put  on  at  one  time. 

Manures  of  the  faline  Kind. — There  are  various  fubftances 
of  this  fort,  when  in  combination  with  earthy  and  other  in- 
gredients which  are  found  beneficial  as  manures  in  many 
inftances,  when  properly  employed.  The  materials  that  are 
principally  made  ufe  of  in  this  way  are  the  refufe  of  different 
manufactures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  bleaching  and  foap-boiling, 
where  in  fufficient  quantities,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  and  where  fuch  bufineffes  are  conducted  on  an  exten- 
five  feale.  The  alhes  which  remain  after  the  combuftion  of 
various  green  vegetable  matters,  wood,  pit-coal,  peat,  &c. 
and  fome  other  fubftances,  fuch  as  foot  and  fea-falt,  are  of 
the  fame  nature.  It  is  fuggefted  in  a late  practical  work, 
that  “ it  is  probably  to  the  different  alkaline  principles  con- 
tained in  thefe  fubftances,  from  the  great  facility  and  power 
which  they  poffefs  of  aCting  upon  and  diffolving  the  parts 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  efpecially  fuch  of  the  latter 
kind  as  have  been  rendered  infoluble  by  the  abforption  of 
the  oxygen,  or  pure  air  of  the  atmofphere,  from  long  or  fre- 
quent expofure  to  it,  and  even  foffil  coal,  under  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances, and  by  this  means  forming  new  faline  compounds 
which  are  foluble,  that  their  beneficial  effeCts  as  manures  are 
chiefly  to  be  aferibed.”  And  “ that  as  fuch  inert  or  info- 
luble vegetable  or  peaty  matters,  when  decompofed  or  re- 
duced into  a ftate  of  folubility  by  alkaline  fubftances,  affume 


a browniih-red  colour,  and  become  infipid  ; the  alkalies,  in 
fuch  cafes,  muft  enter  into  combination,  and  be  neutralized 
by  the  acid  or  acids  contained  in  them,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  the  phofphoric  and /he  oxalic,  or  acid  of  forrel ; from 
which  will  be  formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  alkali 
contained  in  the  fubftance  made  ufe  of,  phofphats  and  oxalats 
of  potafh,  foda,  or  ammonia,  which  are  matters  capable  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  plants.”  But,  befide  their  forming 
in  the  foils,  or  the  earthy  materials  with  which  they  are 
mixed,  fuch  compounds  as  are  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  they  may  be  ufeful  in  many  cafes, 
when  properly  applied,  and  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity,  in 
corredting  the  acidity,  in  altering  the  ftate  or  condition  of 
the  lands,  as  by  taking  away  moifture  from  the  furface  where 
it  prevails  in  an  over-proportion  in  meadows  and  paftures, 
and  thereby  fupports  crops  of  coarfe  vegetables,  and  by  ren- 
dering the  texture  of  fuch  grounds  as  are  under  the  plough 
more  open  and  mellow,  confequently  more  fuitable  for  the 
reception  of  the  roots  of  grain,  and  other  crops.  But  fome 
of  thefe  materials,  fuch  as  the  bleacher’s  refufe,  contains 
vegetable  and  mineral  alkali,  in  fuch  proportions  as  ren- 
der it  incapable  of  being  made  ufe  of  without  being  pre- 
vioufly  mixed  with  other  materials.  For  which  purpofe,  it 
is  fuggefted,  that  “ frefh  mould  or  peat  earth  fhould  be  pro- 
cured ; and  after  having  been  well  mixed  and  blended  with 
it  in  the  quantity  of  about  eight  or  ten  parts  of  the  earth  to 
one  of  the  refufe,  a proportion  of  rotten  dung,  fuitable  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  the  manure  is  intended,  may  be  added, 
by  which  means  a good  manure  will  be  formed.”  And  the 
wafte  of  foapers  is  another  fubftance  that  may  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  fame  way  ; but  in  this,  it  is  obferved,  there  is  a 
confiderable  portion  of  lime  mixed  with  the  alkaline  matter. 
The  lees,  or  liquors,  which  are  drawn  off  after  making  foap, 
as  containing  much  alkaline  faline  matter,  may  likewife, 
where  they  can  be  procured  in  fufficient  quantities,  and  at  a 
reafonable  rate,  be  made  ufe  of  in  a fimilar  manner. 

All  thefe  different  fubftances,  when  combined  with  good 
rich  vegetable  mould,  turf  or  peaty  matters,  and  made  ufe 
of  as  manure,  areconftantly  found  to  be  the  moft  beneficial 
upon  the  ftiff  clayey  and  loamy  foils ; as  in  fuch  forts  of 
land  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  probably  not  only  contribute 
to  the  increafe  of  the  crops,  by  furnilhing  fuch  foluble  mat- 
ters as  can  be  readily  taken  up  by  their  abforbent  roots,  but, 
by  leffening  their  ftiffnefs  and  tenacity,  render  them  more 
proper  for  their  reception.” 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  or  quantity  of  thefe  manures 
which  may  be  neceffary,  it  muft,  as  in  other  cafes,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  ground  or  foil 
upon  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  views  of  the  farmer  in 
their  application.  But  it  is  ufual  to  apply  them  upon  laud* 
in  a ftate  of  tillage,  as  well  as  under  grafs  ; in  the  firft  they 
are  generally  either  put  on  in  the  ftate  of  compolt,  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  loads  to  the  acre,  juft  before  the  feed  fur- 
row is  given  or  fown  over  the  furface,  and  harrowed  in  with 
the  grain  ; in  whichever  mode  they  may  be  applied,  it  is  re- 
quifite to  have  them  fpread  as  equally  as  poffible,  in  Order 
that  they  may  produce  their  effects  in  the  moft  extenfive 
and  perfedt  manner.”  In  the  latter  it  is  obferved,  that 
“ though  they  may  in  fome  inftances  be  ufed  alone,  it  is 
probably  a much  better  pradtice  to  have  them  mixed  with 
fuch  earthy  fubftances  as  have  been  juft  mentioned  before 
they  are  laid  on  the  fwards,  as  by  fuch  a pradtice  their  effedts 
as  manure  may  be  rendered  more  complete  and  permanent. 
Upon  grafs  lands  they  are  often  ufed  to  the  amount  of  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bufhels.  And  moft 
grafs  lands  are  improved  by  the  application  of  fuch  manures, 
but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  wet,  and  difpofed  to  the  produc- 
tion 
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tion  of  coarfe  four  vegetables,  fuch  as  rufties,  wild  forrel, 
and  various  other  plants  of  the  fame  kind.  But  the  allies, 
or  earthy  faline  matters,  arifmg  from  the  combuftion  of  dif- 
ferent frefh  vegetable  products,  though  beneficial  as  manures, 
are  too  wafteful  and  uneconomical  in  their  production  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  except  in  particular  inftances,  as  where  wood 
and  other  vegetable  productions  are  very  abundant,  and  ufed 
commonly  as  fuel.  Or  where  they  cannot  be  readily  cleared 
away  by  other  more  advantageous  methods,  as  ten  or  fifteen 
parts,  and  in  fome  cafes  confiderably  more,  of  fuch  mate- 
rials are  diflipated  and  loft  during  the  procefs.  Where  they 
are  in  fufficient  quantities  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  fuggefted 
that  they  may  probably  be  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage 
by  being  mixed  with  a good  portion  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 
or  peat  earth,  and  a quantity  of  well  fermented  dung  ; as, 
in  fuch  a compound  ftate,  they  are  capable  of  being  applied 
more  extenfively,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  the  moll  favour- 
able condition  for  the  fupport  of  vegetation.  When  made 
ufe  of  on  the  heavy  foils,  the  quantity  of  afhes  in  thecompoft 
fhould  be  much  greater  than  on  thofe  of  the  lighter  kinds  ; 
they  are,  in  general,  the  moft  effeftual  when  applied  as  a top 
drefling  to  grafs  lands,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  commonly 
termed  four,  or  have  much  tendency  to  the  production  of 
mofs  on  their  furfaces.”  See  Ashes. 

And  peat  earth  is  another  fubftance  met  with  in  different 
diftriCts,  which,  after  being  cut  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
fummer,  is  made  ufe  of  as  fuel.  By  the  confumption  of  this 
fort  of  earth  in  this  way,  a conliderable  lofs  in  refpeCt  to 
manure  is  fuftained  ; as  it  has  been  found,  that,  “in  many 
cafes,  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  the  material  are  difli- 
pated and  carried  away  in  the  procefs  of  combuftion,  which, 
as  it  has  been  (hewn,  that  the  inert  vegetable  or  peaty 
matter,  produced  by  the  aftion  of  oxygen,  or  the  pure  air 
of  the  atmofphere  for  a great  length  of  time,  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  foluble,  by  mixing  lime  in  certain  conditions 
with  it,  and  ftill  more  effectually  by  alkaline  faline  fubftances, 
might  have  been  prefervedand  rendered  ufeful.”  However, 
in  Berkfhire  it  is  the  common  praCtice  to  dig  up  peat  earth, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  burning  it  into  afhes,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ufed  as  a manure  upon  land  in  various  cafes. 

But  as  it  is  only  from  frefh  or  green  vegetable  productions 
that  alkaline  faline  fubftances  can  be  obtained  when  burned, 
none  being  afforded  by  the  combuftion  of  dead  or  decayed 
vegetable  matters,  it  would  feem  that  the  afhes  of  peat  earth 
feldom  contain  mucli  faline  matter.  It  has,  however,  been 
obferved  by  fome,  that  all  peat  earths  afford  alkaline  faline 
matters  in  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  when  burned,  and 
that  in  fome  it  is  from  a twenty-fecond  to  a thirty-fecond 
part  of  their  weight.  It  is  ftated,  that  “ the  afhes  produced 
from  the  burning  of  peat  about  Reading  in  Berkfhire,  which 
long  experience  has  (hewn  topoffefs  great  fertilizing  powers, 
are  afferted  to  contain  no  alkaline  falls,  nor,  from  the  hafty 
analyfis  of  them  which  was  made  by  lord  Dundonald,  was 
any  faline  matter,  except  a fmall  proportion  of  fulphat  of 
magnefia,  or  Epfom  fait,  found.  But  it  is  added,  that  “ if 
the  analyfis  had  been  more  carefully  made,  and  when  the 
afhes  were  newly  burnt,  they  would  moft  probably  have 
been  found  to  contain  a hepar  of  lime,  which  is  a faline  fub- 
ftance foluble  in  water,  while  gypfum,  the  fubftance  to 
which  it  returns  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  is  infoluble.” 
The  fertilizing  effe&s  of  thefe  afhes  may,  therefore,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  probably  materially  depend  upon  this  hepar,  a cir- 
cumftance  which  is  rendered  ftill  more  probable  from  the  ob- 
fervation  of  Mr.  Middleton,  in  the  Middlefex  Report,  that 
“ the  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  meadows  which  produce  the 
Newbury  pea!-a/hes,  confift  of  chalk,  eafily  diffolvable  by 
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heavy  rain,  which  wafhes  it  off  the  ridges  down  the  furrows', 
ditches,  and  ftreamlets,  to  the  low  grounds,  where,  mixing 
with  the  floods,  it  is  floated  over  the  meadows,  and  depo- 
fited  in  the  peat.  Confequently  the  peat  of  this  diftrift 
differs  from  that  of  moft  others,  by  the  quantity  of  chalk 
which  it  contains  ; and,  when  dug,  dried,  and  burnt,  the 
fire  reduces  the  chalk  to  lime,  and  the  reft  to  afhes.  Hence 
Newbury  afhes  are  a mixture  of  lime  and  vegetable  afhes  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  any  common  peat-afhes,  or  the 
afhes  of  rough  grafs  land,  of  turf,  heath,  furze,  ling,  wood. 
See.  produced  by  the  operation  of  paring  and  burning,  being 
mixed  with  chalk  lime  in  due  proportion,  would  be  as  equally 
fertilizing  as  thefe  noted  afhes.”  But  it  has  been  fuggefted, 
that  there  is  another  circumftance  that  may  produce  a differ- 
ence in  the  faline  and  other  fubftances  contained  in  the  afhes 
of  different  peaty  earths,  which  is  that  of  the  prefence  of 
mineral  fprings.  When,  by  this  means,  an  over  large  por- 
tion of  fulphat  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  happens  to  be  pre- 
fent  in  the  peat,  the  afhes  produced  from  its  combuftion  muft 
in  confcquence  become  injurious,  or  at  leaft  much  lefs  bene- 
ficial to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  than  in  cafes  where  fuch 
a fubftance  is  not  prefent.  Its  prejudicial  effefts,  according 
to  lord  Dundonald,  may  be  corrected  by  the  ufe  of  either 
lime,  magnefia,  alkaline  falts,  or  dung  ; but  that  preference 
is  to  be  given  to  magnefia  and  alkaline  faline  fubftances,  as 
they  not  only  decompofe  the  vitriolic  fait,  but  form  other 
faline  fubftances,  which  are  found  favourable  to  vegetation 
or  the  growth  of  plants. 

And  where  dung  is  made  ufe  of  in  fuch  cafes,  the  vitrio- 
lated  iron  is  brought  into  its  metallic  condition,  and  the  ful- 
phuric  acid,  thus  fet  at  liberty,  enters  into  combination  with 
the  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali  formed  from  the  dung,  and 
produces  fulphat  of  ammonia  ; or,  by  uniting  with  the  cal- 
careous matter,  and  the  additional  afiiftance  of  the  inflamma- 
ble, or  putrefeent  matter  of  the  dung,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a hepar  that  may  be  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants 
as  crops. 

Allies  of  thefe  deferiptions  may  be  ufed  as  a manure, 
either  by  being  harrowed  in  with  the  grain-crops,  or  fown 
over  them  as  a top  drefling  after  they  have  come  up.  In 
the  former  cafe  it  is  advifed,  that  they  (hould  be  employed 
in  a fomewhat  larger  proportion  than  in  the  latter  ; in  which 
“ the  beft  pradlice  is  to  fow  them  over  the  crops  before  they 
are  grown  too  high  ; and  if  the  weather  be  rather  inclined  to 
wetnefs,  it  will  be  the  more  favourable  : the  quantities  com- 
monly employed  in  this  way  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bulhels  the  acre,  according  to  the  ftate  or  condition  of  the 
land.  Where  laid  on  grais  lands,  whether  thofe  of  the  ar- 
tificial or  natural  pafture  kinds,  they  often  produce  great 
improvements,  rendering  the  graffes  thicker,  finer,  and  more 
clofeand  abundant,  often  removing  much  of  the  moffy  mat- 
ter which  infefts  them.  See  Ashes. 

And  peaty  fubftances,  in  the  reduced  ftate  of  duft,  are 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  with  great  benefit ; but  it  is  fuggefted 
by  lord  Dundonald,  that  this  fort  of  earth  may  generally  be 
employed  to  moft  advantage  by  being  well  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  fuch  fubftances  as  contain  alkaline  falts,  or 
with  alkaline  hepars,  or  by  a mixture  of  fulphat  of  foda 
with  lime  in  its  aftive  ftate.”  It  is  likewife  fuppofed,  that 
the  powdery  or  dufty  matter  of  pit-coal  might,  probably,  be 
applied  with  the  fame  advantage  if  prepared  in  a fimilar 
manner,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  foluble  in  the 
fame  way.  And  it  is  further  afferted  by  the  fame  writer, 

“ as  the  refult  of  experimental  trials,  that  the  effefts  of  peat 
earth,  mixed  and  incorporated  with  alkaline  faline  fubftances, 
are  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  from  dung,  the  weight 
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of  each  being  the  fame  which,  if  it  be  well-founded,  (hews 
the  fuperiority  of  employing  peat  earth  in  this  way,  inftead 
of  converting  it  into  afhes,  to  be  much  more  than  has  been 
already  believed  to  be  the  cafe.  See  Peat -dujl. 

And  the  afhes  obtained  from  pit-coal,  when  applied  as  ma- 
nures, are  found  to  be  ufeful  in  many  refpefts  ; but  it  is 
fuppofed,  as  they  can  contain  faline  matter  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  frefh  vegetable  produfts  that  may 
have  been  confumed  along  with  them,  little  of  the  effett 
which  is  produced  can  depend  upon  it ; much  more,  pro- 
bably, arifes  from  the  portion  of  calcareons  earth  which 
they  contain.  It  is  alfo  added  that  “ fomething,  in  many 
cafes,  probably  depends  on  the  animal  fubftances  that  may 
have  been  occafionally  burnt,  or  afterwards  mixed  with  them, 
before  they  are  made  ufe  of  as  a manure.  And  that  “ they 
may  alfo  be  ferviceable  on  the  ftiffer  forts  of  foil,  by  ren- 
dering them  more  open  and  difpofed  to  admit  the  roots  of 
growing  vegetables.”  This  “ feems  to  be  fhewn  by  their 
utility  in  the  ftiff  clayey  grounds,  from  which  brick  earth 
has  been  dug,  and  on  what  are  generally  termed  four  lands. 
On  the  more  tenacious  loamy  foils,  they  may  operate  by 
giving  friability,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  calcareous  princi- 
ple, in  a fmall  degree,  where  it  is  deficient,  which  is  further 
fupported  by  their  having  been  found  from  experience  to  be 
much  lefs  ufeful  in  the  poorer  forts  of  land,  than  thofe  that 
are  of  a good  quality.'’ 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  application  of  thefe  allies  to 
ftiff  foils,  from  which  brick  earth  has  been  taken,  renders  it 
fufficiently  friable  to  afford  good  crops  of  beans,  a fort  of 
plant  which,  though  it  grows  well  on  heavy  foils,  could 
not  be  produced  on  lands  fo  very  ftiff  as  the  bottoms  of 
brick  grounds,  without  thefe  afhes.  However,  except  in 
fuch  cafes  as  the  above,  this  manure  is  probably  belt  adapted 
to  grafs  land  as  a top-dreffing,  and  it  may  be  occafionally 
ufed  in  this  way  to  young  grain  crops  in  particular  cafes. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  may  be  laid 
on,  it  muft  be  different  according  to  the  views  of  the  farm- 
er, the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  date  of  the  ground, 
as  well  as  other  circumitances.  See  Coal- Ashes. 

Another  faline  fubftance  is  met  with  in  foot,  that  ex- 
perience has  fhewn  to  be  of  much  utility,  when  applied  to 
land  as  a manure.  It  is  probable,  that  the  beneficial  effe&s 
refulting  from  the  ufe  of  this  fubftance  depend,  in  a great 
degree,  on  the  quantity  of  alkaline  faline  matter  which  it 
contains  ; which  by  its  action  on  the  rich  vegetable  mould 
of  the  foil  or  earth  with  which  it  is  blended,  may  render  it 
more  capable  of  fupplying  the  nutrition  of  vegetables  ; and 
it  may  bring  the  grofs  oleaginous  matter  of  the  foot  into 
fuch  a ftate  as  to  be  capable  of  folution  or  diffufion  in  water, 
and  in  that  way  render  it  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbent 
roots  of  vegetables.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  “ the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  this  fubftance,  as  well  as  that  of  different  kinds  of 
afhes,  may  probably  be  rendered  more  fuitable  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  promoting  vegetation,  by  their  having  been  expofcd 
to  the  action  of  fire,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  with 
clay.”  The  great  ftate  of  finenefs  in  which  foot  is  found, 
may,  likewife,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  ferviceable,  as  by  that 
means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  more  regularly  and  more 
extenfively  mixed  with  the  foils  on  which  it  is  applied. 
And  it  is  believed,  that  “ the  good  effedls  of  moil  fub- 
ftances employed  as  top-drefiings  depend;  in  fome  meafure, 
upon  this  circumftance.”  It  is  thought  probable,  that  this 
fubftance,  as  containing  alkaline  fait  in  a confiderable  pro- 
portion, may  probably  be  ufed  with  greater  advantage  by 
being  well  mixed  or  blended  in  rich  mould,  or  peat-earth, 
and  by  fuch  a method  the  quantity  of  manure  would  be 


greatly  increafed.  This  fhould  not,  however,  be  attempted 
where  the  deftru&ion  of  infefts  forms  any  part  of  the 
defign  of  the  farmer  in  its  application  upon  his  land. 

Soot  is  a fubftance  which  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  as  a top 
drefiing  to  grain  crops  and  grafs  lands.  “ On  the  former  it 
has  been  found  extremely  ufeful  in  deftroymg  the  wire- 
worm  and  other  deftrudiive  infedls.  This  is  probably 
effefted  by  the  bitter  oleaginous  liquid  formed  from  the 
union  of  the  alkali  and  the  oil  of  the  foot,  impregnating 
thofe  parts  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  and  thereby 
caufing  them  to  be  rejected  by  fuch  infers.”  It  may  alfo 
produce  lome  advantage  in  this  refpeft,  by  promoting  a 
rapid  vegetation,  and  thereby  rendering  the  texture  of  the 
plants,  very  quickly,  too  firm  to  be  preyed  upon  by  them, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  lord  Dundonald.  That  it  is  very 
powerful  in  promoting  the  vigorous  growth  of  vegetable 
crops,  is  fhewn  “ by  the  change  which  takes  place  after 
lowing  it  over  fuch  young  wheat  crops  as  have  a yellowifh 
fickly  appearance,  as  they  frequently  put  on,  in  a very 
fhort  time  afterwards,  the  healthy  green  afpebft.  On  mea- 
dow and  pafture  lands,  experience  has  likewife  fhewn  it  to 
be  highly  ufeful,  not  only  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  a 
finer  fort  of  grafs,  but  by  deftroying  or  corre&ing  the  fre- 
quent difpofition  of  fuch  grounds  to  produce  mofs,  and 
fome  other  coarfe  forts  of  vegetable  productions.”  In 
refpeft  to  the  quantity  or  proportion  that  may  be  applied, 
this  muft  vary  according  to  the  circumitances  of  the  cafe ; 
the  moil  common  quantity  is  generally  from  about  forty  to 
fifty  bufhels  on  the  acre.  See  Soot. 

It  is  advifed,  where  any  of  thefe  or  other  materials  that 
contain  falme  matters,  are  to  be  employed  as  manures,  that 
“ they  fhould  always  be  preferved  in  iheds,  or  other  con- 
venient places,  from  rains,  or  the  accidental  application  of 
water  to  them,  as  where  this  praClice  is  negleded,  the  faline 
fubftances  are  foon  diffolved  and  carried  away  in  a liquid 
form.  It  is  chiefly  from  this  caufe,  that  fubftances  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  long  expofed  without  being  covered, 
are  often  found  fo  inferior  in  their  effects  to  thofe  which  are 
frefh  or  newly  made.  On  this  account  alfo,  if  fuch  fub- 
ftances are  laid  en  land  at  too  early  a period  of  the  feafon, 
they  will  be  liable  to  have  much  of  their  valuable  properties 
carried  away  by  the  rains  that  may  take  place.” 

The  muriat  of  foda,  or  fea-falt,  is  a fubftance,  the  uti- 
lity of  which  has  been  already  noticed,  but  which,  “ for  the 
purpofes  of  manure,  feems  not  yet  well  afeertained,  as  by 
fome  it  is  confidered  as  poffeffing  confiderable  powers  of 
promoting  vegetation  ; while  others  have  experienced  little 
or  no  advantage  from  its  application.  But  though  it  may 
prevent  putrefa&ion  when  employed  in  large  proportions  by 
its  antifeptic  property,  as  has  been  fhewn  by  different  trials, 
when  ufed  in  fmall  quantities  it  has  a tendency  to  promote 
the  procefs.  On  this  account,  it  may  therefore,  it  is  fup- 
pofed, be  ferviceable  when  incorporated  with  farm-yard 
dung,  and  other  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  in  fmall 
portions.” 

The  author  of  “ Pra&ical  Agriculture”  has  fuggefted, 
that  “ as  every  where  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fta  a ready  means 
of  obtaining  this  faline  material  in  unlimited  quantities 
offers  itfelf,  it  may  deferve  more  particularly  the  notice  of 
the  agriculturift  ; and  more  efpecially  as  manyr  other  fub- 
ftances that  are  known  to  contain,  or  be  impregnated  with 
it,  fuch  as  the  weed  thrown  up  by  the  tides,  and  the  fand 
over  which  they  flow,  can  be  eafily  procured.” 

There  is  ftill  another  fubftance  of  this  nature,  that 
“ exifts  in  the  bittern,  wafte,  or  refufe  of  fait  works,  which 
generally  contains  muriat  of  magnefia  in  large  proportions. 
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It  has  been  found  to  poffefs  very  great  feptic  qualities,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  highly  beneficial  when  mixed  with  dung, 
or  earthy  matters.  Experience  has  fliewn  it  to  be  capable 
of  promoting  vegetation  in  a great  degree. 

The  above  writer  thinks,  that  “ in  whatever  manner  fub- 
ftances  of  the  faline  kind  may  produce  their  effefts  in  pro- 
moting vegetation,  when  employed  as  manures,  it  is  evident, 
from  their  containing  in  themfelves  little  or  nothing  of  fuch 
matters  as  are  capable  of  affording  nourifhment  to  plants, 
that  they  may,  in  moll  cafes,  be  made  ufe  of  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  by  being  mixed  and  incorporated  with  fuch  fub- 
llances  as  they  are  capable  of  afting  upon  and  reducing  to 
a ftate  proper  for  the  fupport  of  vegetable  crops ; fuch  as 
rich  earthy  materials,  imperfedtly  reduced  dung,  and  other 
matters  of  a limilar  kind.  Where  fubdances  that  contain 
the  muriat  of  foda,  »r  fea-falt,  are  employed,  they  may 
probably  be  applied  to  much  advantage,  by  being  mixed 
with  imperfeftly  burnt  clay,  when  reduced  to  the  ilate  of 
powder.  And  if  upon  trial  they  (hould  be  found  efFedtual 
in  this  form,  they  may  be  very  conveniently  made  ufe  of  in 
the  way  of  top-drelfings  to  grafs  or  grain  crops  in  the 
fpring.” 

Manures  of  the  mixed  or  compoji  Kinds.  — It  is  extremely 
evident,  from  what  has  been  dated  and  explained  in  refpeft 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  fubdances  that  are  capable  of 
being  ufed  as  manures,  that  many  of  them  may  frequently 
be  mixed  and  blended  with  each  other,  or  with  materials  of 
other  kinds,  fo  as  to  be  not  only  confiderably  increafed  in 
quantity,  but  often  rendered  more  effectual  and  proper  for 
application  than  in  their  fimple  dates.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  is  clear,  that  fome  of  them  may  be  thus  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  each  other  with  much  more  benefit  than  others; 
for  although  the  condant  experience  of  farmers  has  deci- 
cidedly  (hewn  the  great  importance  and  advantage  of  em- 
ploying compods,  till  lately  they  have  paid  little  regard  to 
the  mixing  together  of  fuch  matters  as  are,  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  originally  contain,  or  which  are  formed 
from  them,  in  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  the  dif- 
ferent dages  of  their  decompofition,  adapted  to  aft  in  the 
mod  fuitable  manner  for  producing  fuch  combinations  or 
alterations  in  the  materials,  as  are  capable  of  being  bene- 
ficial in  the  greated  polfible  degree  in  promoting  vegetation, 
when  applied  to  the  land  or  foil. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  manure  raifed  in  the  farm-yard  i» 
the  mod  common  application  of  any,  and  which,  from  its 
being  formed  by  the  gradual  decay  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  matters,  as  hay,  draw,  fern,  and  various  other 
materials  of  a fimilar  nature,  with  which  the  dung  and  urine 
of  animals  is  incorporated  and  combined,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a compound  manure.  And  from  the  largenefs  of 
the  proportion  in  which  fuch  vegetable  produftions  enter 
into  its  compofition,  and  the  quantity  of  earthy  materials 
that  is  in  mod  cafes  added,  cfpecially  where  the  manage- 
ment is  judicious,  by  laying  of  fuitable  foundations  or  bot- 
toms, it  is  lefs  frequently  requifite  to  blend  it  with  other 
fubdances  than  mod  other  manures.  But  as  mod  of  the 
vegetable  materials  that  conditute  the  chief  part  of  it  are 
made  ufe  of  in  a dry  and  hard  date,  and  do  not  fo  quickly 
ferment  or  run  into  the  date  of  decay,  notwithdanding  the 
quantity  of  animalized  matters  that  may  be  blended  with 
them  ; it  becomes  ufcful  to  turn  them  over  once  or  oftener, 
in  order  that  their  complete  putrefaftion  may  be  promoted, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  different  materials  minutely  blended 
together.  And  it  has  been  fuggeded,  that  “ in  forming 
of  this  manure,  care  (hould  alfo  be  condantly  taken,  that 
the  heaps  be  fo  fituated,  as  that  they  may  not  become  too 
dry,  or  too  much  foaked  in  water,  as  in  either  cafe  they 


mud  be  greatly  injured,”  and  that  “ whenever  it  may  be 
requifite  to  incorporate  any  earthy  material  with  this  fort 
of  manure,  the  agricultor  (hould  carefully  attend  to  the 
date  or  richnefs  in  which  it  may  exid  in  the  yard,  and  pro- 
portion fuch  additions  accordingly.”  It  cannot,  however, 
ever  demand  a portion  nearly  fo  large  as  that  of  fuch  ma- 
nures as  are  almod  wholly  compofed  of  animal  fubdances 
of  fuch  earthy  matters. 

After  observing  that  draw  or  litter  is  the  bafis  of  farm- 
yard manure,  or  what  is  often  termed  dung,  a late  writer 
fuggeds  that,  for  light  and  heavy  foils,  the  dung  (hould  be 
prepared  in  different  ways,  be  ufed  at  different  feafons,  and 
applied  to  different  crops.  For  light  foils,  he  thinks,  ma- 
nure requires  to  be  much  higher  prepared  than  is  neceffary 
for  clayey  foils ; and  that  every  dep  of  the  previous  pre- 
paration, to  be  perfeft,  ought  to  be  executed  in  a quite  dif- 
ferent manner.  “ For  foils  of  the  fird  defcription,  where 
turnips  are  taken  as  a fird  crop,  dung  can  hardly  be  too  well 
prepared  ; becaufe  the  nature  of  the  crop,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, renders  a complete  incorporation  with  the  ground 
abfolutely  neceffary,  without  which  the  young  plants  might 
be  darved  at  their  very  entrance  into  life.  In  the  bed 
farmed  Englifli  counties,  which  have  come  under  his  ob- 
fervation,  dung  is  often  kept  over  year,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  perfeftly  rotted : and  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was  in 
habits  of  not  applying  it  till  it  was  reduced  to  a date  fome- 
thing  like  black  fnuff.”  He  does  not,  however,  approve 
of  fuch  protraftion  ; for,  when  the  preparatory  deps  are 
condufted  with  judgment,  there  is  rarely  any  neceffity  for 
keeping  dung  over  year  upon  turnip-farms ; befides,  fuch  a 
delay  caufes  a wade  of  the  article,  and  mod  likely  difiipates 
its  drength : at  all  events,  a year’s  filtered  of  the  value  of 
the  increafed  produce  mud  be  lod.  In  general  cafes,  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  preparing  dung  upon  turnip-farms ; 
becaufe,  in  the  dried  feafon',  from  the  nature  of  the  food 
ufed,  fuch  a quantity  of  liquid  paffes  from  the  animals,  as 
to  prevent  burning,  provincially  f re-fang  ing,  the  greated 
obdacle  to  the  rotting  of  dung  that  can  be  experienced.  If 
turnip  dung  is  regularly  removed  ; if  it  is  properly  mixed 
with  the  liorfe  litter,  and  other  excrementitious  matter  ac- 
cumulated upon  the  farm,  it  will  be  found  an  eafy  ta(k  to 
prepare  all  that  is  made  by  the  middle  of  April,  at  which 
time  the  fold-yard  (hould  be  cleared.  What  is  produced 
after  that  time  (hould  be  ffored  up  feparately,  receive  wa- 
terings, if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  be  referved  for  clover 
ftubbles,  or  other  fields  that  are  to  be  dunged  in  autumn.” 
But  though  the  middle  of  April  is  mentioned  “ as  a good 
time  for  clearing  the  fold-yard,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
work  from  going  partially  forward  through  the  winter, 
when  fuitable  opportunities  occur.  When  drove  out  of  the 
fold-yard,  the  dung  (hould  be  laid  up  in  a regular  heap  or 
pile,  not  exceeding  fix  quarters,  or  four  feet  and  one  half  in 
height : and  care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  put  either  horfe  or 
cart  upon  it,  which  is  ealily  avoided  by  backing  the  cart  to 
the  pile,  and  laying  the  dung  compaftly  together,  with  a 
grepe  or  fork.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  to  face  up  the  extremities 
with  earth,  which  keeps  in  the  moifture,  and  prevents  the 
fun  and  wind  from  doing  injury.  Perhaps  a (mall  quantity 
of  earth  ftrewed  upon  the  top  might  alfo  prove  ufeful. 
Dung,  when  managed  in  this  manner,  generally  ferments 
very  rapidly : but  if  it  is  difcovered  to  be  in  a backward 
ftate,  a complete  turn  over,  about  the  firft  of  May,  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm,  will  quicken  the  procefs ; and 
the  better  it  is  (liaken  afunder,  the  fooner  will  the  end  ia 
view  be  gained.”  A fecluded  fpot  of  ground,  not  much 
expofed  to  wind,  and  perfeftly  fecure  from  being  floated 
with  water,  ought  always  to  be  chofen  for  the  fcite  of  fuch 
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piles  or  heaps.  If  the  held,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is 
at  hand,  a little  after-trouble  may  be  faved,  by  depofiting 
it  there,  in  the  firit  inflance ; but  he  has  always  found  it 
molt  convenient  to  preferve  a piece  of  ground,  adjacent  to 
the  home-dead,  for  fuch  a purpofe.  There  it  is  always 
under  the  farmer’s  eye  ; and  a greater  quantity  can  be  moved 
in  a fhorter  time,  than  when  the  fituation  is  more  diftant. 
Befides,  in  wet  weather,  and  this  is  generally  the  time 
chofen  for  fuch  an  operation,  /not  only  are  roads  cut  up,  by 
driving  to  a diflance,  but  the  field,  on  which  the  heap  is 
made,  may  be  poached  and  injured  confiderably.”  This  he 
conceives  to  be  “ the  mod  approved  method  of  procuring 
dung  upon  turnip  or  light  farms.” 

However,  “ upon  clay  foils,  where  wheat  forms  a prin- 
cipal part  of  the  crop  ; where  great  quantities  of  beans  are 
cultivated,  and  few  turnips  fown,  unlefs  for  the  ufe  of  milch 
cows,  the  rotting  of  dung  is  not  only  a troublefome,  but  an 
expenfive  affair.  Independent  of  what  is  conlumed  by  the 
ordinary  farm-dock,  the  overplus  of  the  draw  mud  fome 
how  or  another  be  rotted,  by  lean  cattle  kept  in  the  fold- 
yards,  who  either  receive  the  draw  in  racks,  or  it  is  thrown 
acrofs  the  yard,  to  be  eaten  and  trod  down  by  them.  Ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  confumption,  it  is  evident  that  a dill 
greater  necefiity  arifes  for  a frequent  removal  of  this  unmade 
dung ; otherwife,  from  the  trampling  of  the  beads,  and  the 
ufual  want  of  moidure,  it  would  comprefs  fo  much  as  to 
prevent  putrefaftion  altogether.  To  prepare  dung  fuffi- 
ciently  upon  farms  of  this  defeription  is  at  all  times  an  ar- 
duous talk,  but  fcarcely  pra&icable  in  dry  feafons : for  if 
it  once  gets  burnt  ( Jire-fanged ),  it  is  almod  phyfically  im- 
poffible  to  bring  it  into  a Ratable  date  of  preparation  after- 
wards ; and,  at  all  events,  its  virtues  are  thereby  confider- 
ably diminiflied.  The  draw  flung  out  in  confiderable  por- 
tions to  the  fold-yard,  after  being  compreffed  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  cattle,  becomes  rather  like  a well-packed  dack, 
than  a mafs  of  dung  in  a preparatory  dace.  The  fmall 
quantity  of  water  and  dung  made  by  the  animals  is  barely 
fufffeient  to  caufe  a flight  fermentation  ; and  this  fermenta- 
tion, when  the  heaps  get  into  a compreffed  date,  is  fure  to 
bring  on  the  injury  of  jire-fanging.  To  prevent  fuch  an  in- 
jury, no  meafure  can,  it  is  conceived,  be  fo  fuccefsfully 
ufed,  as  a frequent  removal  of  this  unmade  dung,  efpecially 
if  the  weather  is  wet  at  the  time.  If  people  can  dand  out 
to  work,  you  cannot  have  too  much  wetnefs  when  executing 
this  operation  ; for  there  is  always  fuch  a quantity  of  the 
draw,  that  has  not  paffed  through  the  entrails  of  the  cattle, 
as  renders  it  almod  impofiible  to  do  injury,  in  the  fird  in- 
flance,  by  an  accefs  of  moidure.  What  he  would  there- 
fore recommend,  upon  every  clay-land  farm,  efpecially  thole 
of  confiderable  fize,  is  a frequent  clearing  of  the  fold-yard  ; 
and  that  the  greated  care  fhould  be  taken  to  mix  the  liable 
or  horfe-dung  in  a regular  way  with  what  is  gathered  in  the 
fold-yard,  or  made  by  other  animals,  in  order  that  a regular 
heat  or  fermentation  may  be  fpeedily  produced.  Where  the 
materials  confid  of  a fmall  quantity  of  dung,  or  excremen- 
titious  matter,  and  a large  dore  of  unrotten  draw,  only  par- 
tially moiflened,  he  is  clear  that  no  dafnage  can  enfue  from 
putting  horfes  and  carts  upon  the  heap  ; nay,  he  rather 
thinks  that  a politive  benefit  will  be  gained  from  this  flight 
compreflion.  He  is,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  well  aware 
that  the  fentiments  of  many  able  and  judicious  farmers  are 
different  from  his  on  this  point ; they  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  natural  preffure  of  the  materials  is  quite  fufficient,  and 
that  anymore  is  attended  with  injurious  confequences.  He 
is,  however,  fatisfied,  that  fuch  ideas  are  unfounded  ; having 
tried  both  methods  upon  an  extenlive  fcale,  and,  from  the 
refults,  feels  himfelf  juflified  in  recommending  the  manage- 


ment. Perhaps  this  difference  of  fentiment  may  anfe  from 
not  attending  to  the  very  different  qualities  of  dung  on  dif- 
ferent farms ; for  he  has  already  fully  recognifed  the  pro- 
priety of  abftaining  from,  putting  horfes  and  carts  upon  fuch 
heaps  or  piles,  containing  materials  which  can  be  called 
dung,  even  though  it  may  be  in  an  unripe  Rate.  He  con- 
tends", however,  that  no  injury  is  fu Rained  in  Rightly  com- 
p re  fling  a mafs  of  rough  materials  ; nay,  that  fuch  is  at- 
tended with  beneficial  effedts  : for,  if  the  materials  were  laid 
up  with  a fork,  or  a grepe,  as  is  recommended  in  the  cafe 
of  turnip  or  half  rotten  dung,  the  fmall  portion  of  moiflure 
therein  contained  would  fpeedily  be  wafied  or  evaporated  ; 
a circumRance  which  he  has  repeatedly  witnefled,  efpecially' 
when  dry'  weather  fucceeded  the  period  when  the  heap  was 
made  up.  Befides,  driving  a one-horfe  cart  over  the  fur- 
face  of  materials,  only  one  Rage  removed  from  the  condi- 
tion of  dry  Rraw,  will  never  prevent  fermentation.  If  left 
in  the  fold-yard,  he  grants  that  the  conRant  treading  of  the 
cattle  therein  confined,  and  the  daily  increafed  weight  of 
the  heap,  would  undoubtedly  produce  that  evil ; but  fuch 
is  effectually  prevented  by  frequent  removals,  efpecially  if 
rainy'  weather  prevails  at  the  time.  The  heap  or  pile,  as  in 
the  former  cafe,  fhould  be  formed  in  a fecluded  fpot,  if  fuch 
can  be  got  at  hand ; becaufe  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun  and  wind,  fo  much  faRer  will  fermentation 
proceed.  It  Rionld  be  conRrufted  on  a broad  bafis,  which 
leffens  the  bounds  of  the  extremities ; and  feveral  feparate 
heaps  are  neceffary,  fo  as  too  much  may  not  be  depofited  at 
once,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  would  bring  on  the  very 
evil  be  has  been  endeavouring  to  avert.  By  fluffing  the 
fccne  frequently,  and  allowing  each  covering  or  coat  to 
fettle  and  ferment,  before  laying  on  any  more,  the  moft 
happy  effedts  will  follow';  and  thefe  heaps  (all  fuch  as  are 
completed  before  the  firit  of  May)  may  reafonably  be  ex- 
pedited to  be  in  a fit  condition  for  applying  to  the  fummer 
fallow  fields,  in  the  end  of  July  or  firll  of  AuguR.  If  the 
external  parts  get  dry  at  any  time  during  the  procefs,  it  is 
proper  to  water  them  thoroughly,  and,  in  many'  cafes,  to 
turn  over  the  heap  completely.  He  may  add,  that  he  has 
repeatedly  experienced  great  advantage  from  laying  a thick 
coat  of  fnow  upon  fuch  heaps,  as,  bv  the  gradual  melting 
thereof,  the  whole  moiflure  is  abforbed,  and  a Arong  fer- 
mentation immediately'  follows.  He  would  continue  the 
fame  method  of  management  during  the  fummer  months, 
f»  far  as  circum Ranees  permitted  ; though  it  rarely  happens 
that  dung  collected  at  this  advanced  period  is  fit  for  ufe  in 
the  fame  feafon,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  is  made  by  keeping 
horfes  or  cattle  in  the  houfe,  upon  green  food.  Perhaps, 
as  a general  principle,  it  is  proper  to  thrafli  out  all  grain 
before  fummer  arrives,  (a  fmall  quantity  for  litter  and  other 
purpofes  excepted,)  in  order  that  the  full  value  of  the  raw 
materials,  when  converted  into  manure,  may  be  gained. 
Straw  thraflied  in  the  fummer  months  always  wants  a good 
deal  of  its  original  Rrength : it  is  broken  and  haflied  by  the 
mills,  therefore  a large  portion  mult  at  once  be  thrown  to 
the  fold-yard,  where  its  Rrength  is  Rill  more  exhaufled  and 
diffipated.  Even  when  Racked  carefully,  it  will  be  found, 
next  winter,  to  produce  much  lefs  bulk  of  dung,  than  if  it 
had  been  ufed  at  the  proper  time  ; and  intereR  of  the  amount 
for  one  year  is  loft  ; all  which  things,  added  together,  will 
be  found  equal  to  one-half  of  the  original  worth.” 

It  may  be  obferved  that  in  cafes  where  animal  matters  are 
thrown  together  in  any  quantity,  a great  increafe  of  good 
manure  may  be  made  by  combining  with  them,  as  already 
mentioned,  rich  furface  mould,  peat  earth,  or  the  ferapings 
of  old  ditches  and  roads  ; as  in  this  way  the  ammonia  formed 
during  the  decompofition  of  tire  animal  materials  is  pre- 
vented 
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vented  from  efcaping,  as  would  otlicrwife  be  the  cafe,  and 
which,  by  combining  with  and  afting  upon  the  earthy  mate- 
rials, quickly  renders  them  proper  for  the  purpofes  of  manure. 
And  as  fubilances  of  the  animal  kind  have  been  found  to 
run  very  rapidly  into  the  (fate  of  putrefadfion,  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  “ they  may  frequently  be  incorporated  with 
fuch  vegetable  materials  as  are  little  difpofed,  or  with  diffi- 
culty made,  to  rot  or  become  putrid,  and  by  fuch  means 
good  comports  be  more  expeditioufly  formed.  In  making  life 
of  fuch  earthy  materials,  it  may  be  of  much  advantage  to 
have  them  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmofpherc  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  frequently  turning  them  over, 
before  they  are  mixed  with  the  manures,  as  by  fuch  means 
they  become  in  a more  pulverized  Hate,  and  are  capable  of 
being  more  intimately  blended  with  fuch  materials,  and  af- 
terwards fpread  over  the  land  with  much  greater  equality, 
a circumftance  upon  which  their  effe&s  very  much  depend. 
And  that  when,  in  performing  this  bulinefs,  the  earthy 
fubrtances  arc  formed  into  a fort  of  ridge,  about  five  or  fix 
feet  in  height,  and  nearly  the  fame  breadth  in  the  bottom, 
they  will  be  in  the  mod  proper  fituation  fur  being  united 
with  dung  or  other  matters  that  may  be  intended  to  be  blend- 
ed with  them.” 

By  a late  writer  it  has  been  remarked,  that  “ lime  is  a fub- 
ftauce  that  has  often  been  too  indiferiminately  made  ufe  of  in 
the  formation  of  comports,  but  which,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumftances,  may  admit  of  being  employed  exten- 
iively  and  with  more  beneficial  effects.  Where  the  deftruc- 
tion  or  decay  of  green  or  frefh  vegetable  matters,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  more  coarfe  and  hard  kinds,  is  intended,  it 
fhould  be  ufed  in  its  cauftic  date  in  finall  quantities ; as  in 
this  condition,  thus  fparingly  employed,  it  reduces  more  ex- 
peditioufly  the  ligneous  and  hard  parts  of  fuch  matters  to  an 
earthy  date  ; and  as,  during  its  action  in  this  way  on  thefe 
fubrtances,  fuch  elaftic  matters  are  fet  at  liberty,  as  by  their 
fubfequent  combination  afford  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali,  it 
may  frequently  be  a beneficial  practice  to  blend  fuch  earthy 
fubrtances  as  have  been  juft  mentioned  with  them,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  elaftic  matters  from  being  diffipated  and  lort.  If 
a portion  of  rich  farm-yard  dung  be  fome  time  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  materials,  a valuable  comport  will 
be  formed.”  And  it  is  added,  that  “ quick  lime  is  like- 
wife  found  ufeful,  fometimes  in  bringing  the  hard  parts 
of  dead  vegetable  matters,  as  tanners’-bark,  fern,  ftraw, 
cabbagc-ftalks,  leaves,  &c.  quickly  into  the  ftate  of  earth 
or  mould  ; but  whenever  it  is  made  ufe  of  in  this  way,  it 
fltould  be  had  recourfe  to  only  in  a very  fcanty  proportion 
to  thofe  of  the  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed,  as  when  it  is 
employed  in  large  proportions,  it  is  liable,  from  the  heat  that 
is  extricated  or  difengaged  by  its  combining  with  the  moifture 
of  fuch  fubftance,  being  fo  augmented  during  its  flaking, 
as  to  convert  them  into  a coaly  fubftance  that  is  infoluble, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  force  off,  in  the  form  of  gas,  their 
elaftic  principles,  except  fuch  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  as 
may  combine  with  the  lime  during  the  procefs.” 

It  is  evident  that,  “ by  the  common  pradlice  of  blending 
quick  or  cauftic  lime  with  farm-yard  dung,  much  lofs  is  fre- 
quently fuftained  ; as  by  its  violent  operation  upon  fuch  fub- 
rtances, fome  of  the  elaftic  matters  are  not  only  fet  at  liberty 
and  quickly  conveyed  into  the  atmofphere,  but,  with  what 
remains  infoluble  falinc,  compounds  are  formed  which  cannot 
affift  vegetation.  It  is  conceived  that  the  complete  putre- 
fadlion  of  fuch  manures,  when  neceffary,  is  belt  promoted 
by  the  ufe  of  lime  in  its  mild  ftate.  But  in  cafes  where  it  is 
“ to  be  blended  with  peat  or  earth,  the  molt  advantageous 
method  is  to  ufe  fuch  lime  as  has  been  newly  made  and  well 
flaked,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  the  lime 


to  five  or  fix  parts  of  the  peat  or  mould,  which  Ihould  not 
be  too  much  exficcated,  or  dried,  before  it  be  made  ufe  of. 
By  this  means  the  heat  which  is  generated  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  any  injurious  confequences,  either  by  form- 
ing a coaly  matter,  or  forcing  off  the  elaftic  principles  in  the 
ftate  of  gas.  And  the  volatile  alkali,  which  is  compofed 
in  fuch  cafes,  by  being  allowed  to  enter  into  combination, 
as  it  is  formed,  with  that  part  of  the  peat  or  mould 
which  has  not  been  adted  upon  by  the  lime,  in  confequence 
of  its  being  employed  in  fo  i mall  a proportion,  and  in  its 
effete  ftate,  will  form  a foluble  faline  fubftance,  capable  ot 
promoting  vegetation.” 

Lord  Dundonald  ftates,  that  there  “ are  other  fubrtances 
that  may  be  (till  more  beneficially  employed  in  forming  com- 
ports with  peat  earths,  when  they  can  be  procured  in  fuch 
quantities  and  at  luch  cheap  rates  as  render  them  capable  of 
being  made  ufe  of  in  this  way,”  fuch  as  “ alkaline  faline 
matters,  or  fuch  fubilances  as  contain  them  in  any  quantity  ; 
as  by  mixing  thefe  with  the  peaty  materials  as  above,  they 
are  made  perfedUy  foluble,  while  by  the  ufe  of  lime  only, 
fuch  a proportion  of  them  is  rendered  foluble,  as  can  be 
added  upon  by  the  quantity  of  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali 
formed  during  the  time  it  is  mixed  with  them.”  And  ftill 
farther,  that  infoluble  compounds,  fuch  as  have  been  noticed, 
are  formed  in  the  latter  circumftance. 

But  the  pradlice  common,  in  different  diftridls,  of  mak- 
ing compofts  with  lime  and  mould  on  the  headlands,  or  other 
parts  of  the  fields  on  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  which 
cannot  be  dond  to  advantage,  except  where  the  furface  mould 
is  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  is  not  to  be  much  recommended, 
but  wherever  fuch  compofts  are  to  be  formed,  the  land  fhould 
always  be  ploughed  or  dug  up  to  a great  depth,  and  be  re- 
duced into  as  perfedf  a powdery  ftate  as  poffible  ; frefh  lime 
may  then  be  depofited  in  fmall  heaps,  along  the  middle  ridge 
of  the  headland,  and  the  earth  in  this  fine  ftate  be  thrown  over 
them,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  parts  of  earth  to  one 
of  lime,  being  kept  clofe  by  being  beaten  down  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade.  It  is  obferved,  that  from  the  gradual 
flaking  of  the  lime  in  this  fituation,  by  the  moifture  of  the 
earth,  elaftic  matters  are  fet  at  liberty,  which  combining  with 
the  mould  or  earth,  render  it  ftill  further  reduced,  and  by 
being  afterwards  very  intimately  blended  by  means  of  the 
fpade  with  the  very  fine  particles  of  the  lime  caufed  by  the 
flaking,  a valuable  compoft  is  made  for  the  ftiffer  forts  of 
foil,  efpecially  if  a fmall  quantity  of  good  rotten  dung  be 
well  incorporated  with  them  fome  time  afterwards. 

Although  farm-yard  manure  is  feldom  in  a ftate  to  admit 
much  addition  of  earthy  matter,  yet  where  there  is  much 
liquid  oozing  from  fuch  compofts,  or  ftagnating  about  the 
bottoms  of  them,  fome  of  the  earthy  materials  which  have 
been  mentioned  may  be  laid  around  them  in  order  to  abforb 
or  take  it  up,  and  prevent  the  great  warte  that  muff  other- 
wife  take  place,  as  may  often  be  obferved  in  the  iituations 
where  dung  compofts  arc  made.  And  it  is  advifed,  that 
“ this  fhould  be  more  particularly  attended  to,  where  fuch 
compofts  are  laid  in  fituations  that  have  not  been  properly 
formed  as  dung-fteads.”  In  fuch  cafes,  it  may  often  be  an 
ufeful  practice  to  place  a confiderable  thicknefs  of  fuch  ma- 
terials in  the  bottoms,  before  the  farm-yard  compoft  is  car- 
ried out,  and  laid  upon  them,  as  by  that  means  the  manure 
heap  may  be  greatiy  increafed,  and  at  the  fame  time  a proper 
fubftance  for  the  volatile  alkali  contained  in  fuch  liquors  to 
adt  upon  fupplied.  This  method  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
pradtice  being  in  ufe  wherever  any  attention  is  directed  to 
economy  in  the  forming  manures  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  this  fort  of  manure, 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  ftate  or  condition  of  the  land, 
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and  the  goodnefs  of  the  matters,  are  circumftances  which 
render  a difference  in  the  quantity  of  fuch  manures  necefTary. 
The  heavy  forts  of  foil,  fuch  as  thofe  of  a clayey  or  deep 
loamy  nature,  require  compofts  conftituted  of  the  lighter 
forts  of  earthy  materials  ; while  the  thinner  and  more  light 
forts  ftand  in  need  of  thofe  which  are  formed  of  clayey, 
loamy,  or  the  more  tenacious  matters.  But  “ in  general, 
the  allowance  of  fuch  manures  fhould  be  from  fixteen  to 
twenty  loads  to  the  ftatute  acre,  each  containing  fevcnteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  weight.  On  many  occafions,  however,  a 
much  larger  proportion  may  be  required,  and  in  others  a 
lefs  may  anfwer  the  intentions  of  the  farmer.”  It  is  added, 
that  “ the  mixture  of  dung  and  litter,  and  other  materials 
which  are  gradually  collected  and  formed  into  heaps  in  the 
farm-yard,  is,  in  general,  when  employed  without  having 
any  other  fubftances  incorporated  with  it,  laid  on  fuch  lands 
as  are  under  preparation  for  wheat,  turnip,  or  barley  crops. 
It  is  likewife  in  fome  places  laid  on  for  a pea  crop,  where 
wheat  is  intended  to  be  the  fucceeding  crop.” 

The  compoft  manures,  which  are  collected  from  the 
ftreets  of  large  towns,  are  formed  of  a great  variety  of 
fubftances,  as  the  recrements  of  decayed  vegetables,  putrid 
animal  matters,  and  afhes ; but  from  their  abounding  for 
the  mod  part  with  fubftances  of  the  latter  kinds,  they  may, 
on  the  principles  juft  ftated,  be  in  many  inftances  greatly 
increafed  by  having  rich  furface  mould  or  peat  earth  blended 
with  them  ; and  by  fuch  a pradtice,  where  the  manure  heaps 
are  in  a condition  to  admit  of  it,  the  rifle  of  wafte  by  the 
efcape  or  diflipation  of  their  more  fluid  contents  in  the 
aerial  or  gafeous  ftate  be  effedlually  prevented.  But  fuch 
additions  can  only  be  advantageoufly  made  where  the  pro- 
portion of  animalized  materials  in  the  manure  is  large  ; in 
other  cafes  it  is  better  to  employ  them  in  the  ftate  in  which 
they  are  met  with  when  colledled. 

It  is  found  that  compoft  manures  are  capable  of  being  ufed 
with  great  benefit  on  different  foils,  and  in  preparation  for 
different  forts  of  grain  crops,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  grafs 
kind.  It  is  ftated,  that  “ when  applied  in  the  proportion 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  they  generally  pro- 
duce great  fertility.  They  fhould,  however,  be  applied 
according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  foils,  and 
the  nature  of  the  crops  for  which  they  are  made  ufe 
of.” 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  refult  of  pra&ical  trials  fully 
proves  that  the  moft  beneficial  compofts  are  all  thofe  which 
are  formed  by  the  combination  of  earthy  materials  with  ani- 
mal matters.  See  Compost. 

Manures.,  Means  of  increafing  and  preferring  them. — After 
what  has  been  already  advanced,  the  beft  means  of  augment- 
ing,  preferving,  and  managing  manures  may  be  confidered, 
as  upon  this  in  a great  meafure  depends  the  general  fertility 
of  farms,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  crops  that  are  raifed  upon 
them.  It  is  of  courfe  a matter  of  great  intereft  and  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  to  fee  that  nothing  is  deftroyed, 
wafted,  or  thrown  away,  that  can  in  any  way  be  converted 
to  this  purpofe.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a late  writer, 
“ that  there  are  many  fubftances  that  may  be  rendered  ufe- 
ful  in  this  way,  which  have  hitherto  been  little  regarded 
by  the  cultivators  of  land,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when 
the  daily  uafteof  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  matters  that 
take  place  in  every  country,  from  their  being  carried  away 
by  rivers,  or  confumed  by  fires,  is  fully  confidered.”  By 
greater  attention  to  the  cutting  of  grain,  fo  as  to  pre- 
ferve  as  much  ftraw  as  pofiible,  as  well  as  care  in  getting 
together  the  ftubble,  in  many  inftances  vaft  advantage  may 
be  gained  in  this  view.  And  that  “ another  great  caufe  of 
lofs  in  the  produftion  of  manures  is  from  the  want  of  adopt- 


ing or  putting  in  pra&ice  fuch  modes  of  management,  in 
refpedl  to  different  fubftances,  as  are  capable  of  rendering 
them  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  application  in  the  moft  quick 
and  expeditious  manner  ; for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  by  pro- 
perly attending  to  fuch  mean?,  the  fame  quantity  of  manure 
can  be  prepared  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time,  which  under  other 
circumftances  muft  have  required  a long  one,  much  increafe 
of  manure  may  be  effected,  and  confequently  great  advan- 
tages be  gained  by  the  cultivators  of  the  ground.”  It  is 
ftated,  that  what  is  neceffary  to  be  done  in  order  to  faci- 
litate and  haften  the  decompofition  and  reduction  of  dif- 
ferent materials  into  the  proper  dates  for  being  applied  to 
the  foil  are,  as  has  been  feen,  “ in  fome  meafure,  the  free 
admiflion  of  atmofpheric  air,  a quantity  of  moifture  fuited 
to  the  condition  of  the  matters  made  ufe  of,  and  a due  de- 
gree of  heat.  And  alfo  the  proper  blending  of  animal  with 
vegetable  fubftances,  in  the  incipient  ftages,  and  the  addition 
of  the  lime,  according  to  circumftances,  and  in  proportions 
fuited  to  the  ftate  and  nature  of  the  ingredients.” 

And  in  this  intention,  it  is  obferved  by  the  fame  author, 
“ as  the  principal  refource,  on  moft  farms,  is  the  farm-yard,  it 
fhould  be  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  every  thing 
may  with  eafe  and  facility  be  converted  to  the  purpofe.  In 
general  one  dung-ftead  may  be  fufficient ; but  where  the 
iize  of  the  farm  is  large  two  or  more  may  be  neceffary,  as 
the  putrefadlion  of  fuch  heaps  proceeds  with  greater  regu- 
larity and  expedition,  from  the  accefs  of  air  and  moifture 
being,  more  free  when  they  are  not  made  too  large ; and, 
befides,  they  can  be  more  conveniently  turned  over  or  re- 
moved. The  parts  of  the  yard  on  which  they  are  fituated 
Ihould,  while  they  are  convenient  for  depofiting  the  dung, 
and  other  matters  from  the  fheds  and  other  offices,  upon,  be 
neither  too  much  elevated,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  dung  to  be- 
come dry,  nor  fo  greatly  depreffed  as  to  favour  the  ftagna- 
tion  of  water  upon  it,  and  thereby  deprive  it  of  the  pro- 
perties moft  effential  to  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Before 
each  of  the  dung-lteads  a refervoir  or  bafin  ought  to  be 
made,  into  which  not  only  the  drainings  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent (beds  and  places  where  animals  are  fed  or  kept  may 
empty  themfelves,  but  likewife  the  urine  from  the  necef- 
faries,  the  fuds  from  the  wafh-houfes,  and  the  wafhings  of 
the  various  utenlils  employed  in  the  family.  Without  thefe 
advantages  in  the  conftrudtion  of  farm-yards,  much  lofs  of 
manure  muft  daily  occur  from  the  liquid  matters  of  fuch 
places  continually  running  away,  and  being  otherways  wafted, 
as  well  as  from  their  not  being  made  ufe  of  to  forward  the 
converfion  of  other  fubftances  into  the  condition  of  ma- 
nures.” But  that,  where  thefe  and  other  fuitable  accom- 
modations have  been  provided,  the  farmer  will  have  little 
more  to  do  than  “ be  careful  in  faving  or  providing  fuch 
matters  as  are  fuitable  fo/  the  purpofe,  and  caufing  them  to 
be  properly  placed  and  removed,  in  order  to  have  them 
fpeedily  reduced  into  the  ftate  of  manure,  and  the  quantity 
of  his  dung-heaps  thereby  greatly  increafed  and  extended. 
With  the  fame  defign,  various  vegetable  matters,  fuch  as 
hay,  ftraw,  fern,  leaves,  rulhes,  coarl'e  graffes,  flags,  and 
many  other  aquatic  plants,  Ihould  be  collected  and  preferved 
in  as  large  quantities  as  poffible,  by  allowing  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  fold-  or  carried  from  farms,  except  in  fome  par- 
ticular inftances,  as  where  they  are  fituated  near  large  cities 
or  towns,  where  fuch  articles  can  be  advantageoufly  difpofed 
of  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  and  littering  horfes,  or  other 
animals,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  equivalent  in  good  manure  be 
brought  back  to  the  farm  ; by  mowing  and  raking  together 
the  wheat  or  other  ftubbles,  the  fern  from  the  commons,  and 
leaves  where  they  can  be  obtained,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  parks 
and  other  wood-lands,  and  by  cutting  the  coarfe  graffes 
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and  aquatic  vegetables  at  fuch  periods  as  they  are  in  the  land.”  It  is  likewife  Hated,  that  “where  the  number  of 
mod  juicy  and  fucculent  Hates.  The  whole,  after  being  cattle  confined  in  the  fold-yards  is  great,  it  may  be  necef- 
fufficiently  dried,  (hould  be  carried  to  the  farm-yards,  and  fary,  occasionally,  to  remove  the  bottoms,  and  the  matters 
Hacked  up  in  convenient  Situations,  cither  in  or  near  them,  littered  upon  them,  to  the  dung-fieads,  after  they  have  be- 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  made  ufe  of  as  litter,  and  by  that  come  in  fome  degree  manures,  by  being  well  Saturated  and 
means  being  converted  into  manure.  And  in  addition  to  blended  with  the  urine  and  other  animalized  matters.  Thefe 
thefe  means,  every  leifure  opportunity  {hould  be  taken,  be-  mult  be  immediately  replaced  by  others  in  the  way  juH  no- 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  foddering  feafon,  to  bring  ticed.  And  farther,  “ the  earthy  SubHances  from  the  re- 
rnto  the  farm-yards  fuch  quantities  of  peat  or  boggy  earth,  fervoirs  Should  alfo  be  occafionally  emptied  out  upon  the 
rich  Surface  mould,  marie,  dry  mud  from  ponds  or  ditches,  dung  heaps,  and  replaced  by  quantities  of  frefh  materials 
Scrapings  of  roads,  loam,  and  other  SubHances  of  the  Same  of  the  fame  kinds,  and  the  Hems  of  different  grofs  vege- 
kind,  as  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  for  the  purpofe  of  table  products  from  gardens  or  other  places.” 
being  applied  as  bottoms  for  the  ablorption  of  the  liquid  Befides,  “ at  the  clofe  of  the  feafon,  when  the  cattle  are 
matters.”  turned  out  of  the  yards,  the  heaps  of  manure  which  have 

It  is  farther  Hated,  that  when  fuch  materials  as  are  ne-  been  thus  colledled  and  thrown  together,  {hould  be  turned 
ceffary  have  been  thus  procured,  “ the  belt  mode  of  pro-  over,  in  order  that  the  animalized  matters  may  thereby  not 
ceeding  Seems  to  be  that  of  covering  the  whole  of  the  only  be  Hill  more  intimately  incorporated  with  the  earthy  Sub- 
yards  where  the  cattle  Hand  and  tread,  and  even  the  pig-  ltances,  but,  likewife,  that  more  of  the  pure  air  of  the  at- 
llies,  in  fome  cafes,  with  layers  of  thefe  earthy  mat-  mofphere  may  be  retained  among  the  clods,  from  their  being 
ters,  eight,  ten,  or  more  inches  thick,  according  to  the  rendered  much  fmaller  by  fuch  means,  and  the  putrefadlive 
number  of  cattle  and  other  circumHances  ; and  alfo  to  de-  procefs  be  thereby  more  perfectly  produced.”  And,  “ af- 
polit  in  the  refervoirs  before  the  dung-fieads  proper  quan-  ter  this  bufinefs  has  been  well  performed,  as  little  delay  as 
tiiies  of  the  fame  fubfiances,  for  the  liquid  matters  which  poflible  {hould  be  fullered  to  take  place  before  the  manure  is 
come  into  them  to  a<fi  upon.  Upon  thefe  earthy  bottoms,  applied  to  the  foil  ; as,  from  the  combination  of  oxygen  or 
at  the  time  the  cattle  are  confined,  pretty  thick  litterings  of  pure  air  with  the  carbonaceous  material  of  the  dung,  and 
one  or  more  of  the  materials  that  have  been  collected  and  of  azote  with  hydrogen,  under  thefe  circumHances,  fuch 
(lacked  up  may  be  placed,  and  the  Hables,  cow  and  ox-fialls,  fluid  matters  are  formed  as  conflitute  its  molt  beneficial  pro- 
pig-llies,  &c.  cleaned  out  upon  them.  Where  it  is  the  perties,  but  which  are  afterwards  continually  wafling, 
practice  to  tie  up  and  confine  the  cattle  in  the  night-time,  fo  long  as  it  remains  unapplied  to  the  ground  or  foil.” 
the  flraw  or  other  fubftances,  after  having  been  broken  Hence,  “ on  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  thofe  which  have 
down  and  reduced  by  littering  them,  may  be  ufed  for  co-  been  already  Hated,  manure  heaps  {hould  not  be  made  too 
vering  the  bottoms  of  the  yards,  by  which  means  their  decay  large,  but  of  fuch  fizes  only  as  that  they  can  be  expeditioufly 
may  probably  be  rendered  more  quick  and  convenient.  It  turned  over,  and  put  upon  the  land.  And  another  advantage 
appears  alfo  probable,  that  where  Hubble,  fern,  rufhes,  which  attends  the  having  difierent  heaps,  and  their  not  being 
leaves,  or  other  vegetable  matters,  the  textures  of  which  large,  is,  that  one  can  be  prepared  and  carried  away  at  a time, 
are  hard  and  ligneous,  are  employed,  their  decay  or  reduc-  without  the  other’s  being  in  the  leafi  injured  by  any  delay 
tion  into  the  Hate  of  manure  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  that  may  happen  from  unforefeen  caufes  of  any  kind.” 
means  of  a flight  portion  of  lime,  in  its  aftive  Hate,  being  It  is  noticed  in  an  ufeful  periodical  work,  that  “ in  many 
fpread  over  the  earthy  bottoms  before  they  are  applied,  as  filuations  where  the  above-mentioned  articles  are  plentiful, 
has  been  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  tanners’  bark.”  And  they  are  fuffered  to  go  to  wafie,  though  they  may  be  ufed 
that,  “ where  the  matters  made  ufe  of  in  the  way  of  ma-  to  great  advantage  for  littering  the  Hables  and  fold-yards, 
nures  are  liable  to  be  rendered  too  dry  by  the  weather,  their  Ferns  and  rufhes  do  not  rot  fo  foon  as  flraw,  but  make  a rich 
putrefadlion  and  decay  may  be  much  promoted,  by  having  manure,  and  if  well  turned  over  in  the  fpring,  are  fufficiently 
them  fprinkled  over  occafionally  with  water,  which  may  be  rotten  in  June.”  In  winter  and  fpring,  when  dung  is  taken 
conveniently  and  readily  performed  by  having  a p imp  with  from  the  liable  or  fold-yards  to  the  fields,  it  is  conceived  better 
troughs  fixed  properly  for  the  purpofe ; or  where  thefe  are  to  throw  it  up  with  forks  than  allow  the  carts  to  be  taken 
wanting,  from  a pond  in  the  yard.”  And  in  order  “ lo  upon  the  dung-hills,  a pradlice  which  prevents  a fpeedy  or 
render  the  plan  the  moll  effe&ual  it  is  capable  of,  the  whole  complete  fermentation.  At  thefe  times,  the  quantity  of 
of  the  cattle  {hould  be  flridlly  confined  to  the  fold  or  fod-  manure  may  be  much  increafed  by  mixing  with  the  dung 
dering  yards  during  the  winter,  and  not  turned  out,  as  is  large  quantities  of  rich  earth,  taken  from  old  dykes,  fedi- 
frequently  the  cafe,  into  the  paflu^es,  by  which  the  making  ments  of  ponds  formed  by  running  water,  and  fuch  other 
of  much  manure  is  prevented,  great  injury  in  many  fituations  places  as  were  mofl  likely  to  aflord  it,  well  mixed  with  frefh 
done  to  the  grafs-lands,  and  the  Hock,  from  being  much  or  diffolved  vegetable  matter.”  But  it  is  well  obferved, 
expofed  to  cold  and  other  caufes,  benefited  in  a far  lefs  that  the  pradlice  of  mixing  earth  with  dung  requires  to  be 
degree  than  is  commonly  imagined.  By  purfuing  this  me-  managed  with  a delicate  hand,  efpecially  in  forming  a dung-, 
thod,  from  the  great  confumption  of  flraw  and  the  coarfer  liil'  with  materials  that  have  not  been  previoufly  lubjedled  to 
forts  of  food  by  the  young  lean  cattle,  and  of  hay  and  fei  mentation,  for,  as  in  carting  upon  it,  by  prefling  and 
luxuriant  vegetable  roots  of  plants  by  the  others,  fuch  quan-  confolidating  the  mafs,  it  greatly  retards,  and,  in  fome  in- 
tities  of  animalized  matters  are  voided,  as  by  mixing  with  fiances,  almofl  entirely  prevents,  fermentation  ; indeed,  by 
the  bottoms  of  the  yards  haftens  their  putrefa&ion,  and  mixing  any  confiderable  quantity  of  foil  with  dung  in  an  un- 
affords  not  only  an  immenfe  increafe  of  manure,  but  of  fuch  fermented  Hate,  by  prefling  the  flraw  and  other  matters  into 
as  is  of  k very  valuable  kind.  If  there  be  not  a fufficierit  a fmall  fpace,  it  fo  effedlually  excludes  the  air,  that  the 
proportion  of  animal  dung  and  urine  incorporated  with  the  dung,  at  the  diflance  of  feveral  months,  is  found  in  a Hate 
other  matters,  which  can  feldom  be  the  cafe  where  the  cattle  very  little  different  from  what  it  was  when  put  in  the  heap  : 
are  not  regularly  confined  to  the  fold-yards,  the  manure,  and,  after  all,  when  it  is  in  common  language  faid  to  be  rot- 
though  it  may  be  nearly  as  large  in  quantity,  is  found  by  ten,  it  is,  upon  examination,  found  to  be  only  decayed,  and 
experience  to  be  very  inferior  in  its  effefts  when  applied  to  the  produce,  in  place  of  abounding  in  rich  mucilaginous 
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fubftanees,  which  all  well-fermented  dung  does,  is  found  to 
confift  almoft  entirely  of  vegetable  earth.  There  is,  how- 
ever, it  is  faid,  a mode  of  applying  earth  to  dung-hills,  that 
is  not  only  fafe,  but  highly  beneficial : “ It  confifts  in  cover- 
ing the  whole  furface  of  the  dung-hill  lightly,  either  with 
common  earth  or  broken  peat,  every  time  the  (tables  or  fold- 
yards  are  emptied  ; a covering  of  that  kind  not  being  heavy 
enough  to  prefs  materially  upon  the  mafs,  does  not  retard 
the  fermentation,  and  has  the  great  additional  advantage  of 
preventing  the  lofs  daily  fuftained  about  moll  farms  by  eva- 
poration, and  the  difiipation  of  the  greatell  part  of  the  va- 
luable gaffes  generated  during  the  procefs  of  fermentation, 
all  of  which  are  entangled  and  retained  by  the  earth  ; which, 
by  that  means,  not  only  acquires  high  fertilizing  powers, 
but  renders  the  dung  more  valuable.”  And  that  “ when  a 
proper  fyftem  is  followed  of  carrying  out  the  manure  from 
the  itablesand  yard  to  the  dung-hill — as  once  a month,  if  it 
is  fpread  equally  over  the  whole,  and  a covering  of  the  kind 
juft  mentioned  laid  above  it,  a .confiderable  addition  may  be 
made  to  the  quantity  of  manure  upon  every  farm  yearly,  not 
only  without  rifle,  but  with  very  great  advantage.”  This  fort 
of  manure  has  been  found  upon  light  gravelly  hills,  or  fertile 
clays,  particularly  ufeful.  It  is  fuppofed  that  “ the  rich  earth 
alone  would  no  doubt  have  very  much  improved  fuch  ground, 
but  by  being  mixed  with  dung,  it  probably  became  impreg- 
nated with  fomething  of  a fertilizing  nature,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  loft.’’  In  fome  cafes,  “ inftead  of  mix- 
ing as  above,  the  earth  has  been  occafionally  laid  on  a foot 
or  two  deep,  as  a foundation  to  build  dung-hills  upon  ; at 
other  times  in  fituations  where  the  drainings  of  fold-yards, 
or  the  urine  of  fat  cattle,  could  eafily  be  conveyed  into  it, 
and  no  doubt  confiderable  advantages  may  be  reaped  from 
thefe  methods  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  manure.  In  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  of  ufing  rotten  or  rank  dung,  the 
latter  is  fuppofed  very  improper  management,  though 
purfued  by  fome  farmers,  who  do  not  wifh  to  haften  putre- 
fadtion  by  leading  out  and  turning,  not  only  becaufe  thefe 
operations  are  troublefome  and  expenfive,  but  becaufe  they 
believe  that  the  quantity  of  dung  is  thereby  leffened.  They 
certainly  leffen  the  bulk,  but  probably  not  the  quantity  of 
good  manure.  Perhaps  they  prevent  the  lofs  of  fome  very 
fertilizing  particles,  which  are  exhaled  by  the  folar  heat,  or 
otherwife  injured  by  the  weather,  when  the  dung  is  applied 
in  its  rough  ftate,  and  confequently  not  properly  covered  in. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  a fmall  quantity  of  rot- 
ten dung  making  land  more  productive  than  a much  larger 
one  of  fuch  as  is  rough  or  half  rotten. 

And  it  is  believed  that,  “ by  mixing  lime  with  manures 
compofed  of  earth,  and  dung  in  the  more  advanced  (tages  of 
their  preparation,  fome  increafe  of  quantity  may  likewife  be 
produced  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  by  its  uniting  with  the  ni- 
trous acid  during  its  formation,  may  prevent  that  fubftance 
being  thrown  off  into  the  atmofphere  in  a gafeous  form,  or 
readily  walked  down  from  the  compofts  by  rains ; and  there - 
!*y  preferve  a material  that  has  long  been  found  ufeful  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants.” 

As  great  wafte  of  manure  is  continually  taking  place  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  more  liquid  parts  of  manure  heaps, 
where  they  are  much  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  or 
winds,  and  the  walhings  of  the  r^ins,  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  faving  of  fuch  matters,  and  at  the  fame  time  confider- 
ably  promote  their  complete  putrefaction  and  decay,  to  have 
them  placed  in  fituations  that  are  much  lhaded  by  trees  or 
other  means.  It  is  fuggefted,  that,  in  farm-yards,  move- 
able  coverings  of  fome  light  kind  of  material  might  probably 
be  highly  advantageous  for  this  purpofe.  By  means  of  this 
nature,  the  manure  heaps,  in  fuch  places,  may  be  effectually 


fereened  from  the  aCtion  of  the  fun  in  the  fummer,  and  pre- 
vented from  being  injured  by  the  heavy  rain  or  fnow  that 
falls  in  the  winter  feafon.  And  as  a further  inducement  to 
adopt  fuch  methods,  the  manures  which  have  been  preferved 
from  the  effeCts  of  the  weather  in  this  way,  are  faid  to  have 
been  found,  by  practical  trials,  to  be  far  more  efficacious  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  crops,  than  under  other  circum- 
ilances  ; and  of  courfe  capable  of  going  much  further  in 
their  application  to  foils. 

In  order  to  procure  manure  from  the  articles  of  food  and 
other  matters  produced  on  the  farm,  different  modes  have 
been  purfued  in  different  fituations.  Some  have  llrenuoufly 
contended,  that  the  molt  advantageous  plan  is  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  hay  and  ftraw  confumed  by  the  different  ani- 
mals, without  employing  any  of  them  in  the  way  of  litter, 
floors  or  (landings  for  them  being  conftruCted  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, as  that  they  can  be  tied  up,  and  kept  clean  and  dry 
merely  by  fweeping,  without  being  littered  with  ftraw  or 
other  fimilar  materials  ; while  others  maintain,  on  the  ground 
of  aCtual  experience,  that  the  method  of  eating  the  hay  by 
the  ftock,  and  employing  the  whole  of  the  ftraw,  as  well  as 
other  matters,  in  the  way  of  litter,  is  by  much  the  mod  cer- 
tain and  effectual  in  promoting  the  increafe  of  manure.  On 
thefe  different  opinions,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  “ though 
each  of  the  methods  may  be  praCtifed  with  more  or  lefs  ad- 
vantage, according  to  the  nature  of  the  farms  ; — as  where 
there  is  much  grafs  and  little  tillage  land,  the  former  may  be 
preferable  ; but  where  the  quantity  of  grafs  is  fmall,  and 
that  of  arable  ground  large,  the  latter  ; — it  is  probable,  that 
a judicious  combination  of  both  may  be  the  mod  beneficial, 
efpecially  where,  in  addition  to  the  common  articles,  coarfe 
vegetable  and  rich  earthy  matters  are  provided,  and  madeufe 
of  in  the  way  which  has  been  mentioned,  as  by  fuch  a com- 
bination the  full  effeCt  can  only  be  produced.  In  the  former 
method,  the  lofs  by  means  of  digeftion  and  animalization  is 
probably  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  fuppofed  by 
thofe  who  have  maintained  the  fuperior  utility  of  the  prac- 
tice.” 

In  the  foiling  of  horfes,  and  different  kinds  of  cattle,  with 
rich  green  food,  as  clover,  lucern,  fummer  tares,  and  other 
artificial  grades,  cut  frelh  every  day  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  placed  in  cribs  in  the  (heds  or  foddering-yards, 
the  bottoms  or  floorings  of  which  have  been  prepared  and 
ftrewed  with  earthy  materials  and  litter,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready direCted,  there  is  another  way  of  making  great  ad- 
ditions to  dung-hills,  as  the  evacuations  of  cattle  fed  in  this 
way  are  very  confiderable.  The  earl  of  Dundonald  has 
fuggefted,  “ that  experience  only  can  teach  or  warrant  the 
belief  of  how  few  acres  of  ground,  under  the  culture  of  ar- 
tificial grafl'es,  when  cut  green,  and  daily  given  to  working 
horfes  and  other  cattle,  will  fuffice  for  their  maintenance. 
The  artificial  graffes,  or  plants  belt  adapted  to  this  purpofe, 
are,  he  fuppofes,  red  clover,  tares,  and  faintfoin.  None  of 
thofe  fucculent  plants  with  large  Items  and  leaves  anfwer  fo 
well  to  be  depaftured  as  to  be  mown  ; not  only  on  account 
of  the  injury  they  receive  in  being  bruifed  by  the  treading 
of  cattle,  but,  by  being  conllantly  cropped  and  kept  Ihort, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  nourilhment  which  they  principally 
receive  by  their  Items  and  leaves.  Saintfoin  is,  he  thinks, 
belt  fuited  to  chalky  or  dry  foils,  and  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Britain.  It  has  often  been  tried  without  fuccefs  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Winter  tares  have  alfo  been 
fown,  but  have  not  been  found  to  anfwer  any  valuable 
purpofe.  Clover  and  fummer  tares,  therefore,  Ihould  be 
the  only  plants  of  which  the  cultivation  on  a large  fcale 
Ihould  in  thefe  parts  be  attempted  ; and  every  prudent  far- 
mer will  take  care  to  have  a full  fupply  of  them,  as  in  the 
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event  of  a fuperabundant  quantity  for  green  food,  thefe 
crops  are  equally  proper  for  hay.  Tares  fhouid  always  ac- 
company the  culture  of  clover,  to  fupply  the  deficiency 
of  herbage  between  the  firll  and  fecond  cuttings  of  the 
clover.’’ 

And  “ the  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  formed  in 
this  way  is,  probably,  much  greater  than  can  be  fuppofed 
by  thofe  who  have  not  actually  made  a trial  of  the  method. 
By  fome  French  writers  it  is  dated,  that  from  three  to  four 
hundred  fheep,  kept  in  this  mode,  manure  fufficient  for 
nearly  an  acre  of  land  may  be  daily  procured  ; and  the  ma- 
nures, thus  obtained,  are  likewife  afferted  to  be  preferable 
to  dung  procured  in  the  common  method.”  It  has  likewife 
the  advantage  of  preventing  the  great  wade  that  unavoid- 
ably mud  take  place  in  feeding  off  fuch  crops,  and  of 
bringing  the  whole  of  them  immediately  into  ufe  : befides, 
the  manure,  thus  produced,  becomes  of  a fuperior  quality, 
from  the  vad  quantities  of  worms  and  other  infeCls  that  are 
generated  during  the  hot  fummer  weather,  where  it  is  going 
on  to  any  great  extent. 

And  the  author  of  “ PraClical  Agriculture”  dates,  that 
“ by  means  of  covered  flieep-folds,  a great  increafe  might 
alfo  be  made  annually  to  the  dock  of  manure.  If  this 
negleCled,  but  highly  beneficial,  praflice  were  regularly 
employed  here,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  other  countries,  by 
having  proper  fheds  and  inclofure6  for  the  purpofe,  con- 
ftruCled  of  any  flight  materials  near  to  the  fold-yards,  or 
other  more  convenient  places  of  the  farm,  fo  that  the  fheep 
might  have  frefh  air,  and  fufficient  liberty  to  run  about,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  have  the  means  of  being  dickered  from 
rain,  fnow,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  winter  feafon,  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  flock  would  likewife  be  confiderable,  befides 
the  great  fupply  of  manure  that  mud  be  provided.  In  or- 
der to  promote  the  latter  advantage,  the  bottoms  or  floorings 
of  fuch  fheds  and  inclofures  fhould  be  covered  with  fuch 
earthy  materials  as  have  been  recommended  for  the  cattle 
yards,  and  alfo  littered  upon  in  the  fame  manner ; all  of 
which  ought  to  be  removed  and  cleared  away  to  a heap,  or 
the  common  dung-deads  of  the  farm-yards,  as  often  as  they 
become  perfectly  faturated  and  blended  with  the  dung  and 
Urine  of  the  fheep,  and  frefh  materials  of  the  fame  kind 
fupplied.  In  bad  weather,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  keep 
them  condantly  in  the  covered  folds,  and  feed  them  with 
hay  in  Handing  racks ; but  when  it  is  fine,  they  may  be 
fuffered  to  go  into  the  padures  in  the  day-time,  and  only  be 
put  into  the  folds  during  the  night.”  It  is  added,  that 
“ the  practice  of  keeping  fheep  in  covered  folds  is  made  ufe 
of  in  Flanders,  for  the  purpofe  of  raffing  manures,  with 
great  fuccefs ; and  very  dry  fand  is  fometimes  employed  for 
the  bottom  of  the  folds,  indead  of  litter.”  And  that, 
4‘  where  the  houfe-lamb  fydem  is  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
the  preparing  and  littering  of  the  fheds  and  yards,  into  which 
the  ewes  are  occalionally  put,  and  the  lambs  kept  and 
fuckled,  might  be  pra&ifed  with  great  advantage,  in  refpedt 
to  the  production  of  manure ; as  animals,  under  fuch  kinds 
of  management,  are  condantly  found  to  void  urine  and  dung 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  the  ordinary  courfes  of 
feeding.”  Where  deer  are  kept,  the  fame  management 
may  likewife  take  place,  and  much  good  dung  be  raifed. 
See  Sheep- Folt>. 

The  ploughing  down  of  full  rich  green  crops  of  different 
kinds,  in  their  mod  fucculent  Hates,  is  alfo  another  means 
of  increaiing  manure,  that  may  occalionally  be  adopted  with 
great  advantage. 

And  the  practice  of  feeding  off  different  green  crops  on 
the  land  by  fheep,  bullocks,  or  other  animals,  is  another 
method  by  which  much  fertility  may  occafionally  be  given 
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to  the  foil  at  a cheap  rate,  as  the  expence  of  carriage  ia 
prevented,  and  a confiderable  faving  of  manure  effected. 
Mr.  Middleton  dates,  that,  by  this  mode  of  management, 
the  great  lofs  of  urine  and  dung,  that  unavoidably  occurs  in 
the  other  methods,  may  be  mod  effectually  prevented ; 
“ for  in  the  dables,  cow-houfes,  Hieds,  fold-yards,  and 
dung-hills,  even  under  the  bell  management,  there  is  a great 
wade,  perhaps  of  half,  including  dung  and  urine  : under 
ordmary  management,  three  parts  of  this  manure  is  lod ; 
but  in  the  foiling  of  tares,  turnips,  cole,  clover,  &c.  in  the 
fields,  there  is  no  lofs  ; the  whole  is  immediately  applied, 
without  the  cod  of  carriage,  to  the  enriching  of  the  foil.” 
In  this  way  there  mud,  however,  be  much  more  walle  than 
is  here  fuppofed  : by  evaporation,  from  the  a&ion  of  the 
fun  and  wind  over  fo  extenfive  a furface,  much  of  the  valuable 
matters  of  the  manure,  in  fuch  fituations,  mud  be  daily 
carried  away ; and  the  more  fibrous  or  ligneous  parts  of 
the  materials,  which  are  rejeded  as  food  by  the  cattle,  from 
their  being  thinly  fcattered  over  a large  furface,  become  dry 
and  hard,  and  mud  be  longer  before  they  decay,  or  are  ren- 
dered fit  for  the  purpofes  of  manure,  than  where  they  are 
colleCled  together  in  large  quantities,  and  in  more  confined 
fituations. 

Another  mean  of  increafing  manures  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent, is  by  adopting  fuch  methods  as  may  effectually  pre- 
vent the  foil  and  urine  of  privies,  and  the  various  animal 
and  vegetable  materials  that  are  continually  thrown  into 
them,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  frwm  being  ufelefsly  re- 
tained in  deep  pits,  or  places  conftruCled  for  the  purpofe,  or 
inconfiderately  walhed  away  and  waded,  by  being  conveyed 
into  rivers  or  ponds  by  fewers  and  drains.  Mr.  Middleton 
has  dated,  that,  from  want  of  fuitable  modes  of  preferving 
fuch  fubltances,  the  annual  lofs,  in  this  country,  is  pro- 
bably not  lefs  than  five  millions  of  cart-loads,  which,  if 
turned  to  the  ufes  of  agriculture,  would  be  worth  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  foil  two  millions  and  a half,  and  to  the 
community  five  millions  of  pounds  derling  ! And  the  eager- 
nefs  which  is  manifeded  in  many  other  countries  to  preferve 
and  promote  the  increafe  of  fuch  manure,  (hews  that  it  is  a 
fubdance  of  vail  utility,  and  that  an  abundant  fource  of  fer- 
tility is  thus  neglected,  and  lod  to  the  public.  It  is  fup- 
pofed, by  a late  practical  writer,  that  “ the  mod  eafy  and 
convenient  methods  of  preferving  fubdances  of  this  kind,  in 
the  country,  would  be,  probably,  by  having  pits  formed 
for  the  reception  of  them,  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  dung- 
deads  in  farm-yards  or  other  places,  and  prepared  with 
floors  of  clay,  or  fome  other  material,  through  which  the 
liquid  matters  could  not  readiiy  pafs : thefe  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  privies  by  proper  drains,  and  have  covers 
fitted  to  them,  in  order  that  a quantity  of  mould,  peat-earth, 
faw-dud,  lime,  Hems  of  coarfe  garden  plants,  or  other 
fubdances  of  the  fame  fort,  might  be  occafionally  placed  in 
them,  and  removed  to  be  blended  with  the  common  dung 
heaps,  as  often  as  they  become  fully  reduced  by  putrefac- 
tion, and  well  faturated  and  impregnated.  But  in  large 
towns  or  cities,  where  fuch  manures  are  produced  in  great 
quantities,  refervoirs  or  bafons  of  large  (izes  diould  be  con- 
druCted  with  floors  of  the  above  kind,  and  be  connected 
with  the  privies  of  different  parts,  by  means  of  fewers  or 
drains.  Much  refervoirs  ought  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  emptied  with  eafe  and  facility,  as  often  as 
neceffary,  by  perfons  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  and  their 
contents  carried  away  in  the  night-time.  Where  there  is 
the  convenience  of  rivers,  however,  as  in  London,  and 
many  other  populous  cities  and  towns,  a large  proportion 
of  fuch  manures  might,  in  mod  cafes,  be  readily  emptied 
from  bafens  of  this  fort,  formed  on  their  banks  for  the  pur- 
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pofe,  or  perhaps  from  the  extremities  of  the  common  fewers 
themfelves,  by  means  of  proper  fluices,  into  covered  boats 
or  barges,  and  thus  cheaply  carried  to  a diltance,  for  the 
advantage  of  agriculture  ; a method,  in  fome  refpefts,  prac- 
tifed  with  fuccefs  in  Sweden.  See  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  i. 

But  “ as  this  kind  of  manure  is  extremely  liable,  from 
the  agitation  of  the  carriage  in  which  it  is  moved,  to  become 
fo  liquid  as  to  be  conveyed  with  great  difficulty,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  by  having  fuch  earthy  or  ofher  fi.bftances  as 
have  been  mentioned  above,  or  as  could  be  conveniently 
procured  in  fuch  large  cities  or  towns,  fuch  as  the  long 
littery  dung  from  livery  ilab’es,  lime  rubbiffi  from  the  pull- 
ing down  of  old  houfes,  and  the  frefh  earth  dug  up  in  pre- 
paring the  foundations  for  new  ones,  mixed  and  b'ended 
with  it  in  the  pits  or  refervoirs,  for  feme  time  before  they 
are  cleaned  out,  the  difficulties  attending  the  carriage  of  it 
might  not  only  in  a great  meafure  be  obviated,  but  the  dif- 
agreeable  fmeil  ilfuing  from  it  be  much  correfted,  and  the 
quantity  of  manure  greatly  augmented.  By  fome  method 
of  this  nature,  under  the  management  and  direction  of  pro- 
per perfons,  vaft  flores  of  fertility  might,  it  is  conceived,  be 
provided  in  fuch  places  for  the  neighbouring  diilri£ts,  which 
inattention  or  popular  prejudice  at  prefent  withhold  from 
the  ufe  of  agriculture.”  See  Night-soil. 

Befides,  in  particular  fituations,  as  near  the  fea,  where 
fliell  and  other  fmall  fifhes  can  frequently  be  procured  in 
large  quantities,  by  having  them  well  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  good  furface  mould,  turf,  or  peat-earth,  or 
other  matters  of  that  fort,  a vail  increafe  of  good  manure 
may  alfo  be  provided.  The  weeds  cut  from  the  fides  of  the 
rocks,  and  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  tides,  when  col- 
lected into  heaps,  and  mixed  with  fmall  proportions  of  lime 
and  fuitable  quantities  of  mould  or  earth,  may  likewife  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  increafe  of  the  compoll  heaps  in  fuch 
diltri&s  and  fituations. 

Another  material,  capable  of  augmenting  the  manure 
heap  very  much,  is  the  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  other 
matter,  contained  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches,  and  in  boggy, 
hollow  places,  where  water  frequently  (lagnates,  and  large 
crops  of  aquatic  or  other  plants  alternately  vegetate  and  de- 
cay. This  fhould  be  occafionally  dug  up  and  applied  to  the 
foil,  for  which  it  is  proper,  either  in  the  Hate  in  which  it  is 
found,  or  after  having  been  formed  into  compoll  heaps 
with  dung,  lime,  or  other  fubllance  of  a fimilar  nature. 

And  clay,  though  not  aClually  a manure,  is  a fubllance 
that  may  alfo  be  employed  with  great  advantage  on  fandy 
and  other  light  foils,  and  by  that  means  fave  the  more  va- 
luable manures.  It  has  been  made  ufe  of  with  great  effieft 
in  its  crude  Hate,  in  the  praftice  of  an  improving  Suffolk 
farmer,  but  it  would  feem  to  be  the  moll  ferviceable  for  this 
ufe  after  being  imperfectly  burnt  in  clamps  and  kilns,  pro- 
bably from  the  production  of  oxygen  or  pure  air  that  is 
thus  combined  with  it,  or  with  the  metallic  matters  which 
it  contains.  It  is  well  remarked,  by  a late  waiter,  that 
“ it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  increafe  the  tlock  of  manures 
on  farms  to  the  greatell  poffible  extent,  to  be  careful  that 
none  of  fuch  animal  or  vegetable  fubllances  as  are  capable  of 
being  converted  into  manure,  be  thrown  away  or  confumed 
by  fire,  but  that  they  be  all  conveyed  to  the  dung-fteads  in 
the  farm-yards  or  other  places,  or  laid  in  heaps  of  them- 


felves, and  fuffered  to  pafs  into  fermentation,  by  which  they 
may  be  fpeedily  reduced  to  manure.  Where  the  matter 
thus  made  ufe  of  chiefly  confills  of  weeds  and  the  Hems  or 
roots  of  coarfe  plants,  fuch  as  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  docks, 
nettles,  &c.  their  decay  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  a little 
quick-lime  being  blended  with  them.  Such  heaps  fhould 


alfo  be  covered  over  pretty  well  with  fome  of  thofe  earthy 
matters  that  have  been  mentioned  above.”  It  is  added, 
that  as  “ the  different  materials  which  are  made  ufe  of  for 
the  purpofe  of  manure,  pafs  through  different  ilages  of  de- 
compofition  and  decay,  in  each  of  which  fuch  matters  of 
the  folid  or  fluid  kinds  are  formed,  as  are  capable  of  contri- 
buting to  the  nutrition  and  fupport  of  vegetable  crops,  but 
which  are  liable  to  be  diflipated  or  carried  away  by  the 
agency  of  various  caufes,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  guard 
againil  fuch  wade  by  keeping  the  dung-heaps  covered  in 
every  lituation,  as  much  as  poffible,  with  earth  or  foil,  both 
in  the  early  periods  in  which  heat  is  evolved,  and  at  the 
latter  ones,  when  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali  is  formed  ; as 
by  fuch  management  the  procefs  of  decompofilion,  when 
too  rapid,  may  be  reftraintd,  and  the  elaftic  matters  that 
are  gradually  fet  at  liberty  be  abforbed  by  thefe  coverings, 
while  the  more  fluid  ones  are  detained  by  the  earthy  bottoms 
on  which  they  had  been  placed,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  manure  be  prelerved.” 

Manlike,  in  Gardening,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  all  fuch 
fubllances  or  materials,  whether  of  the  dung,  compoll,  or 
other  kinds,  as  are  ufeful  in  the  improvement  of  garden 
ground,  fo  as  to  produce  good  vegetable  crops  of  various 
kinds. 

It  is  obvious  that  materials  of  this  kind  are  neceffary  to  all 
foils  to  recruit  them  when  exhaufled  by  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables, and  cure  their  defects  ; being  thus  beneficial  in  en- 
riching and  fertilizing  fuch  as  are  poor,  and  in  rendering 
fuch  as  are  ilrongor  (lubborn  more  light,  loole,  and  friable, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  are  very  light,  loofe,  and  dry,  more 
compact  and  moift,  and  thofe  that  are  too  wet,  drier,  &c. 
In  tnefe  views  moiit  lliff  land  is  the  mofl  improved  by  light 
manures,  which  open  and  loofer.  its  particles ; very  light 
land  by  the  more  heavy  and  moill  forts  ; and  wet  land  by 
dry  light  compofls.  Some  garden  foils  alfo  require  manure 
annually,  and  others  only  once  in  two  or  three  years.  See 
Dung,  See. 

On  the  whole,  the  mofl  proper  forts  of  manure  for  the 
ufe  of  the  kitchen-garden  are  thofe  of  the  liable,  cow, 
fhcep,  pigeon  dung,  foot,  lime,  loamy  marie,  fhell  marie, 
fea-weed,  wood,  whip,  fern,  and  coal-afhes ; the  vegetable 
mould  of  decayed  tree-leaves,  and  decayed  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  as  cabbage  leaves,  haulm,  weeds,  &c.  And  to  thefe 
may  be  added  the  fluid  fubllance  which  drains  from  dung- 
hills, which  is  capable  of  affording  the  nutrition  of  plants  in 
a very  high  degree,  from  the  large  proportion  of  carbo- 
naceous matter  with  which  it  is  loaded. 

All  thefe  feveral  materials  may  be  applied  either  in  a Ample 
or  compound  Hate ; but  the  latter  method  is  probably  in 
general  the  mofl  eligible  ; as  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  if 
they  have  not  undergone  a proper  degree  of  fermentation, 
they  have  the  effeCt  of  giving  a rank  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vour to  fome  fruits  and  vegetables  ; and  when  a large  quan- 
tity is  applied,  of  producing  a confidcable  degree  of  un- 
wholefomenefs,  tainting  the  juices  of  the  plants.  ThiseffeCl 
is,  however,  much  to  be  difputed,  fince  the  different  fub- 
ftances  are  changed  and  elaborated  in  the  veffels  of  the  vege- 
tables before  they  become  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  their  in- 
creafe. 

It  is  afferted  by  the  author  of  the  Scotch  Forcing  Gar- 
dener, that  “ a combination  of  liable  dung,  fea-weed,  lime. 


and  vegetable  mould,  which  has  lain  in  a heap  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  has  been  two  or  three  times  turned  during 
that  period,  will  make  an  excellent  manure  for  mofl  kinds  of 
garden  land.”  Alfo  that  of  “cow  dung  and  fheep  dung, 
mixed  with  foot  or  any  of  the  kinds  of  afhes and  that 
“ pigeon  dung,  marie,  and  vegetable  mould,  well  mixed,  will 

make 
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make  an  excellent  manure  for  heavy  land  ; or  even  for  lighter 
foils,  provided  the  pigeon  dung  be  ufed  fparingly.”  But 
that  “ pigeon  dung,  lime,  foot,  afhes,  See.  fhould  never  be 
applied  in  a fimple  itate  ; the  quantity  of  them  required  being 
comparatively  fmall,  and  the  regular  diftribution  difficult 
without  the  admixture  of  other  matters.  It  is  further  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  has  “ witnelTed  the  aflonifhing  effects  of  whin 
afhes  alone,  in  producing  herbage  in  a live  or  fix-fold  degree ; 
which  was  the  more  obvious,  on  account  that  the  field  on 
which  they  were  applied  was  much  alike  in  quality  (a  ftiff, 
wet,  clayey  loam),  and  the  afhes  applied  partially.  The 
effect  was  vifible  for  feveral  fucceffive  years.  Alfo,  on  the 
timber  trees  with  which  the  field  was  afterwards  planted.” 
He  conceives  that  “ marie  is  an  excellent  manure  for  almoft 
any  foil ; and  may  be  applied  as  a fimple  manure  with  as 
much  propriety  as  any  of  the  kinds  of  cattle  dung,  or  even 
vegetable  earth.  The  kind  called  fhell  marie  is,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  much  to  be  preferred  ; and  fhould  be  freely  applied 
to  flrong  lands,  but  fparingly  to  light ; the  loamy  kind  being 
beft  adapted  to  light  lands.” 

Where  liable  dung  is  ufed  in  a fimple  ftate,  it  “ fhould 
not,”  it  is  fuppofed,  “be  applied  in  too  rank  a ftate,  nor 
fhould  it  be  too  much  fermented.  It  fhould  generally  lie  in 
a heap  for  two  or  three  months ; during  which  time  it  fhould 
be  turned  twice  or  thrice.  A ton  of  it  in  this  ftate  is  worth 
three  that  has  been  ufed  in  the  hot-bed,  and  are  a year  old. 
This  manure,  anjd  indeed  dung  of  any  kind,  when  thus  ap- 
plied, fhould  never  be  carried  from  the  heap  to  the  ground 
till  it  is  to  be  digged  in  ; as,  by  its  expofure  to  the  air,  the 
virtues  evapora'e,  and  it  is  the  lefs  effeClual.” 

And  when  made  ufe  of  in  a fimple  condition,  it  is  imagined 
“ the  neceffity  of  theinftant  application  of  fea-weed  after  its 
landing,  is  even  greater  than  in  the  above  cafe  ; as  it  inllantly 
corrupts,  and  its  juices  not  only  evaporate,  but  flow  down- 
wards, and  are  loft.  If  this  manure  be  ufed  as  a compound, 
the  heap  wherein  it  is  compounded  fhould  be  more  frequently 
turned  on  its  account,  that  uone  of  the  juices  may  be  loft, 
but  that  the  other  part  of  the  compoft  may  abforb  them.” 

It  is  his  opinion  that  “ vegetable  mould  may  either  be  ufed 
in  a fimple  or  compound  itate.  and  may  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  all  foils.  None  can  be  hurt  by  it  in  any  de- 
gree ; fince  almait  every  plant  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  it 
entirely,  without  the  aid  of  any  foil  or  manure  whatever. 
It  is  conceived  that  manures  have  the  effect  of  corre&ing 
tenacity,  crudity,  and  porofity  in  foils,  exciting  their  fer- 
mentation, communicating  nutritive  matter  to  them,  and  af- 
fording nourifhmerit  to  the  roots  of  plants,  by  which  the  ve- 
getation and  perfedl  growth  of  them  are  promoted  and  in- 
creafed. 

There  are  likewife  confiderable  differences  in  the  materials 
made  ufe  of  as  manures,  in  their  affording  their  nutritious 
properties,  fome  affording  them  much  more  readily  and  more 
abundantly  than  others.  This  is  the  cafe  with  animal,  vege- 
table, and  all  fuch  matters  as  are  rich  in  mucilage,  the  fac- 
charine  principle,  and  calcareous  earth,  and  which  readily 
afford  carbon,  phofphorus,  and  fome  gafeous  fluids,  fuch  as 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  oxygen,  &c.  while  others  which  are 
greatly  deficient  in  all  or  molt  of  thefe  principles,  -or  which 
do  not  part  with  them  eafily,  are  found  by  experience  much 
lefs  beneficial  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
&c. 

However  the  effects  and  importance  of  manure  are  now 
generally  acknowledged  and  underftood,  it  would  appear  to 
be  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  the  gardener  and  cultivator  to 
be  particularly  careful  in  the  colledlion  of  it,  and  alfo  to  dif- 
tnbute  it  with  the  moll  Ikilful  frugality.  “ For  this  pur- 


pofe,  it  is  fuggefted  that  where  it  is  capable  of  being  formed, 
a well,  ciftern,  &c.  fhould  be  contrived  fo  as  to  colledt  the 
dung-hill  drainings ; and  that  in  the  application  of  manure 
of  any  kind,  the  greateft  care  ffiould  be  taken  to  divide  it 
equally,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be  applied.”  Alfo, 
further,  that  “ the  dung-hill  may  be  confiderably  increafed 
by  throwing  the  haulm,  ftalks,  and  leaves  of  all  vegetables 
into  a common  heap,  letting  them  remain  till  well  rotted, 
and  afterwards,  or,  in  the  procefs  of  colledlion,  mixing  them 
with  lime,  marie,  afhes,  foot,  &c.  Watering  the  whole  fre- 
quently with  the  drainings  of  the  dung-hiil  would  alfo  greatly 
enhance  its  value.” 

It  is  likewife  evident  that  the  ground  of  gardens  may 
often  be  greatly  ameliorated  and  improved  by  proper  drain- 
ing, before  the  manures  are  applied,  and  fometimes  by  the 
ufe  of  fandy,  gravelly,  and  other  fimilar  materials,  that 
have  the  power  of  opening,  and  rendering  it  lefs  clofe  and 
adhefive.  See  Manure,  fupra. 

MANURING  of  Land,  in  Agriculture,  the  application  of 
the  va  ious  fubflances  which  are  capable  of  being  employed 
as  manures  to  the  foil,  in  fuch  a way  as  to  produce  the  moll 
beneficial  effedls  in  the  produdlion  of  crops,  whether  of  the 
grain,  grafs,  root,  or  other  kinds.  In  thisbufinefs  various 
circumllances  are  neceffary  to  be  confidered,  fuch  as  the  ftate 
or  condition  of  the  manures  which  are  to  be  made  ufe  of, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  laid,  the 
kind  of  crop  that  is  to  be  promoted  by  them,  and  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be  put  into  or  upon  the 
land  ; for  as  it  has  been  (hewn  that  changes  are  continually 
taking  place  from  the  moment  the  materials  of  the  dung- 
heap  are  thrown  together,  to  the  period  in  which  they  are 
reduced  into  a black  carbonic  earthy  matter ; and  that  in  molt 
of  the  different  ilages  through  which  they  pafs  in  this  proccfs 
of  decompolition,  fuch  fubftances  are  formed  as  are  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  nutrition  and  fupport  of  vegetable 
crops  ; it  is  conceived  “ probable,  that  in  cafes  where  ma- 
nures are  to  be  turned  into  the  ground,  and  fuch  crops  cul- 
tivated as  require  a fupply  of  nourifhment  for  a length  of 
time,  they  fhould  be  employed  in  their  long  or  more  imper- 
fectly reduced  Hates,  as  by  the  heat  which  is  evolved  in  the 
commencement  of  their  diffolution,  the  procefs  of  early 
vegetation  may  be  greatly  promoted,  and  their  gradual  de- 
coinpofition  and  decay  afterwards,  under  the  ground,  afford 
a more  durable  and  regular  fupply  of  nutrient  materials, 
and  thereby  contribute  more  effectually  to  the  growth  of  the 
crops  ; but  that  where  they  are  to  be  buried  in,  or  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  intended  merely  for  the  benefit 
and  fupport  of  fuch  crops  as  are  of  (hort  duration,  or  quickly 
arrive  at  their  full  growth,  they  may  be  more  advantage- 
oufly  made  ufe  of  after  they  have  been  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely reduced,  as  in  this  ftate  the  manure  is,  in  the  cafe  of 
grafs  lands,  not  only  capable  of  being  fpread  out  in  a more 
regular  and  uniform  manner,  by  which  it  becomes  more  evenly 
as  well  as  more  generally  carried  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
by  rains,  but  it  is  in  the  mod  fuitable  condition  for  allow- 
ing the  young  plants  the  means  of  fpringing  up  with  facility, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  whether  ufed  under  or  upon  the  foil, 
of  affording  the  crops  that  abundant  fupply  of  nourifhment 
which  is  neceffary  to  their  fpeedy  growth  and  great  luxuri- 
ance, and  by  thefe  means  to  contribute  moft  perfedlly  to  the 
promotion  of  their  increafe.”  In  addition  to  “ thefe  ad- 
vantages of  long,  or  imperfeflly  decayed  manures,  they 
have  others  that  depend  on  the  foil  into  which  they  are 
turned,  and  the  nature  of  the  crops  that  are  fownor  planted 
with  them.  Where  they  are  employed  in  fuch  ftiff,  clayey, 
or  loamy  grounds,  as  have  a great  tendency  to  become  dry 
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and  hard,  and  thereby  incapable  of  admitting  the  tender 
fibrous  roots  of  grains  or  other  plants  to  fpread  or  extend 
themfelves,  and  draw  in  more  abundant  fupplies  of  nourifh- 
ment,  they  may  be  ufeful  by  keeping  the  earth  around  them 
in  a more  open  and  porous  ftate,  from  the  flownefs  of  their 
decompofition,  and  the  gradual  and  continued  manner  in 
which  the  different  elaftic  matters  are  fet  loofe  and  united 
with  the  foil.  Hence,  when  barley,  or  fuch  kinds  of  grain 
as  require  a rather  light  and  open  ftate  of  foil,  and  thofe 
bulbous  or  knobby-rooted  plants,  fuch  as  potatoes,  that 
require  much  room  to  (hoot  and  extend  themfelves,  are  cul- 
tivated on  fuch  fliff  foils,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  the 
more  productive,  where  fuch  long  or  imperfeCtly  reduced  ma- 
nures have  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  land.” 
And  that  “ as  in  the  flow  and  gradual  decompofition  of  the 
materials  which  are  made  ufe  of  for  manures,  when  flightly 
depofited  beneath  the  foil,. there  is  much  lefs  wafte  of  heat 
and  thofe  elaftic  matters  which  contribute  fo  greatly  to  the 
fupportof  vegetation,  than  where  they  are  made  to  undergo 
the  various  proceffes  of  diffplution  in  large  maffes,  as  in 
dung-heaps,  they  may  probably  fometimes  on  that  account 
be  mod  advantageoufly  employed  in  this  hate.”  Alfo 
“ on  this  principle  the  ploughing  down  of  frefh  vegetable 
crops,  in  many  cafes,  in  their  moft  fucculent  flates,  may  be 
a more  economical  as  well  as  more  beneficial  practice  ; efpe- 
cially  in  fuch  light  and  dry  kinds  of  foil,  as  will  more  readily 
admit  of  their  gradual  putrefaction  and  decay,  than  to  cut 
and  take  them  off  for  the  purpofe  of  being  by  other  means 
'.converted  into  manure.  It  feems  likewife  probable,  on  the 
fame  grounds,  that  for  the  production  of  crops  of  the 
bulbous-rooted  vegetables  on  the  more  fliff  and  tenacious 
foils,  the  matters  made  ufe  of  as  manures  may  be  employed 
with  the  greateft  advantage,  when  put  into  the  earth  before 
they  have  undergone  any  great  degree  of  decay  by  means  of 
putrefaCtion,  as  in  this  way  there  i6  no  wade,  the  whole 
being  ultimately  converted  and  applied,  though  more  flowly, 
to  the  fupport  of  the  crops  for  which  they  are  immediately 
employed.”  It  has  been  dated  as  the  opinion  of  a practical 
farmer,  that  liable  dung  never  anfwers  better  than  when 
carried  on  to  the  land  as  foon  as  made.  He  laid  it  on  a 
piece  of  wheat  in  frolty  weather,  and  at  harved  the  crop 
was  laid  to  the  ground.  And  on  grafs  lands,  it  is  fuppofed, 
when  laid  on  in  the  fpnng,  to  fereen  it  from  the  cold  winds, 
a id  occafion  it  to  be  more  forward,  and  that  in  the  fummer 
the  drawy  part  protects  the  land  from  the  fun  ; and  in  either 
feafon  it  is  f >on  grown  in  and  nearly  loft  to  the  eye.  See 
Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  iv. 

Manures , proper  Seafon  of  application.  — In  regard  to  the 
time  or  feafon  of  applying  manures  “ with  the  greated  be- 
nefit and  advantage,  though  in  praCtice  it  mult,  in  fome 
meafure,  depend  on  the  date  of  the  land,  the  nature  of  the 
crop,  and  the  convenience  of  the  farmer,  it  fhould,  in  cafes 
where  they  are  buried  in  the  ground,  be  as  nearly  as  poflible 
to  the  periods  in  which  the  feeds,  or  the  roots  which  they 
are  defigned  to  fupport,  are  fown  or  placed  in  the  earth  ; 
where  they  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  land,  it 
ought  probably  to  be  juft  before  the  crops  of  grafs,  or  other 
vegetables,  begin  naturally  to  fpring  or  flioot  forth.”  As 
in  this  praCtice  of  depofiting  and  blending  the  manure  with  the 
foil,  nearly  at  the  time  the  crops  are  putin,  there  is  fcarcely 
any  wafte  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  fuch  fubltances, 
which,  as  they  gradually  proceed  in  their  decompofition  and 
decay  under  the  ground,  mult  otherwife  be  the  cafe,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  not  being  in  the  moft  proper  ftates  for 
taking  them  up  and  converting  them  to  their  fupport.  Be- 
tides, in  ftilf,  loamy,  or  clayey  foils,  they  have  a tendency, 
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as  has  been  remarked  above,  to  produce  a degree  of  light nefs 
and  friability  that  is  fuited  to  the  early  procefs  of  vegeta- 
tion.” The  author  of  Phytologia  has  well  remarked,  that 
“ the  atmofpheric  air,  which  is  buried  along  with  the 
manure  in  the  interftices  of  the  earth,  and  which  for  many 
weeks,  or  even  months,  renders  the  foil  loofe  andealily  im- 
prefled  by  the  foot  on  walking  on  it,  gradually  evolves,  by 
its  union  with  carbon,  a genial  heat,  very  friendly  to  vege- 
tation in  this  climate,  as  well  as  the  immediate  production 
of  much  fluid  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  of  a fluid  mixture 
of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  which  are  believed  to  fupply 
much  nutriment  to  plants.” 

The  ufing  of  fuch  manures  as  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  way  of 
top-drijfwgs  in  the  early  fpring,  is  a praCtice  by  which 
“ they  are  laid  on  at  the  moft  favourable  period  for  affording 
their  nutritious  principles,  and  for  their  being  drank  up  by 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  confequently  become  ufeful  at  the  time 
they  are  moft  wanted  for  the  promotion  of  the  crops,  and. 
the  great  wafte  which  mult  otherwife  be  caufed,  either  by  the 
excefiive  falls  of  rains  and  floods  in  the  winter  feafon,  wag- 
ing down  much  of  the  valuable  properties  into  the  adjoining 
rivers  and  ditches,  or  the  evaporation  of  their  more  volatile 
or  elaftic  matters  by  means  of  the  fummer  heats,  is  moft  ef- 
fectually guarded  againft  and  prevented.”  It  is  hinted  that 
the  praClice  common  in  fome  places  of  applying  manure  to 
grafs  lands  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  or  beginning  of 
autumn,  after  the  firft  crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  the  after-grafs  has  begun  to  make  (hoots,  is 
not  by  any  means  fo  favourable  as  that  of  early  fpring,  as 
in  the  latter  cafe  the  generation  of  thofe  materials  that  con- 
tribute to  the  fupport  of  vegetation  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the  con  ftantly  increafi  ng  heat  of  the  vernal  and  fummer  months ; . 
while  in  the  former  it  is  cor  ftantly  checked  and  retarded  by 
the  increaling  coldnefs  of  the  autumn  and  winter  feafons.  Be- 
fides,  the  manure,  by  being  fpread  out  upon  tiie  furface  of  the 
land  under  fuch  circuinllances,  mult  be  the  caufe  of  great  lofs,. 
by  contaminating  the  after-grals,  and  renderingjt  incapable 
of  being  eaten  olf  by  cattle  or  other  kinds  of  live  Itock.” 
Yet,  “ where  a fecoiad  crop  ofhayis  to  be  taken,  it  may  fome- 
times be  put  on  at  fuch  times  with  advantage  to  it,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  weather  be  not  too  hot,  and  the  manure  in  a per- 
fectly flue  and  reduced  ftate,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the  mow- 
ing. It  has  been  remarked  by  doCior  Fenwick,  in  his  in- 
genious reflections  on  manures,  <!  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
to  fuggelt  a worfe  mode  of  tiling  manures  on  grafs  lands, 
than  that  which  is  almoit  univerlally  praCtifed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  relides j”  and  it  is  the  lame  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  as  is  evident  from  the  reports  that 
have  been  lately  pubfiftied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture... 

“ When,”  fays  he,  “ a fevere  froft  has  bound  up  the  land 
in  a ftate  of  impenetrable  cohefion,  the  farmers  wheel  on 
their  dung,  perhaps  even  when  fnow  has  covered  it.  While 
the  froft  lalts,  the  land  can  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
manure,  and  when  a thaw  fupervenes,  it  is  evident  that  the 
walh  from  the  melting  fnow,  or  from  the  rains  which  gene- 
rally fall  in  fuch  weather,  mult  deprive  the  mafs  of  every 
part  that  is  foiuble.  The  ground,  in  the  mean  time,  retains 
the  froft  for  many  days,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  ab- 
forbing  the  wet  which  falls  upon  its  furface  ; and  even  when 
the  influence  of  the  milder  air  has  reached  it,  it  can  imbibe 
but  little,  being  m general  previoully  filled  with  water,  and 
the  quantity  which  flows  over  it  being  too  great  for  foil, 
underany  circumftances,  to  drink  up.”  It  :s  believed  by  the 
fame  writer,  that  in  iupport  of  this  deftruCtive  and  wafteful 
praCtice,  however  much  it  may  have  been  defended  on  he 
ground  of  the  farmer’s  leifuie  or  convenience,  and  the  little 
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injury  done  to  the  turf  or  fward  of  the  land,  there  can  be 
only  one  reafon  alleged,  which  is,  that  manure,  when  fpread 
early  in  the  winter,  may  proteft  the  roots  of  graffes  from 
the  feverity  of  frolts.  And  this,  the  author  of  “ Practical 
Agriculture”  fays,  “ is  probably  a miflaken  notion,  as  it  is 
known  to  every  one  that  the  common  graffes  are  feldom  in- 
jured by  the  feverefl  frolts  ; and  other  kinds  of  graffes  may 
probably  not  fuffer  lefs  injury  from  the  application  of  manure 
at  fuch-  a feafon,  than  from  the  feverity  of  frolts.”  It  is 
therefore- concluded,  that  “on  all  thefe  accounts,  farmers 
fhould  contrive  as  much  as  poflible  to  apply  the  manures, 
intended  as  top-drefiings  to  grafs  lands,  as  early  in  the  fpring 
as  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  which  may  be  eaiily  ma- 
naged on  thofe  that  are  dry,  and  on  fuch  as  are  inclined  to  be 
wet  and  poachy,  it  may  probably  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
having  fmall  light  carts  conltrudted  for  the  purpofe,  and 
placed  on  broad  cylinders  as  wheels.’’  For  he  is  convinced, 
from  the  trials  which  he  has  made  in  applying  manures  to 
grafs  lands  at  fuch  periods,  that  the  trouble  of  the  farmer 
will  not  only  be  rewarded  by  much  larger  crops  of  hay, 
but  alfo  by  a conliderable  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  the 
after-grafs  ; and,  belides,  his  crops  in  both  in  fiances  will  be 
more  forward  than  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  putting  them 
on,  either  in  the  autumn  or  winter  months,  which  in  many 
cafes  is  a circumltance  of  great  importance.”  1'here  are 
others,  however,  who  confider  the  early  autumn  as  by  much 
the  belt  feafon,  as  may  be  feen  under  the  head  of  manur- 
ing new  laid  down  grafs  lands  at  firft.  See  Laying  down 
to  grafs. 

In  Young’s  calendar  of  hufbandry,  it  is  Hated,  that  “ the 
proper  feafon  for  laying  on  feveral  forts  of  manure,  fuch  as 
foot,  coai-aflies,  wood-allies,  lime,  malt-duft,  & c.  and  in 
general  all  thofe  that  are  fpread  in  too  fmall  quantities  to 
require  a whole  winter’s  rains  to  wafh  them  in,”  is  in 
February.  'The  ufe  of  thefe  manures,  and  other  light 
dreflings  at  this  period,  is,  he  fays,  very  beneficial ; “ but, 
throughout  the  management  of  purchafed  manures,  experi- 
men's  fhould  be  formed  for  a year  or  two,  before  the  practice 
is  extended,  to  fee  which,  at  a given  price,  will  fait  the 
land  belt.  Without  this  precaution,  a farmer  may  probably 
expend  large  fums  of  money  to  little  purpofe.  Nor  would 
he  advife  him  to  trult  to  the  mere  appearance  of  the  effect 
foon  after  the  manuring ; for  fome  of  them,  particularly 
foot  and  malt-duit,  will  Ihew  themfelves  after  the  lirlt  heavy 
fhowers,  in  a finer  green  than  the  relt  or  the  field  ; but  the 
proof  of  the  effedt  does  not  arile  from  fine  greens,  but  from 
weight  of  hay  ; for  he  has  himfelf  found  Irom  experience, 
that  the  latter  is  not  always  an  attendant  on  the  former. 
Contiguous  half-acres,  or  roods,  Ihould  be  marked  out,  the 
prices  of  the  manures  calculated,  and  on  each  piece  a fepa- 
rate  one  lpread,  all  to  the  amount  of  2 or.  an  acre,  for  in- 
flance,  at  luy-ti;re,  the  crops  fhould  be  weighed.  It  will 
then  be  known  which  manure,  at  the  given  price5,  fuits  the 
foil  heft.  This  knowledge  will  prove  true  experience,  and 
a very  different  guide  from  general  ideas.”  And  “ this  is 
likewife,  he  adds,  the  feafon  for  fpreading  fuperficial 
dreffrigs  on  the  green  wheats,  fuch  as  foot,  allies,  malt- 
duff,  pigeons'-dung,  poultry-dung,  rabbits’  dung,  &c.  and 
many  other  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities.  It 
is  very  good  httlbandry  ; but  the  profit  depends  on  the  ex- 
pellees.” He  therefore  recommends  “ trying  them  in  fmall 
portions,  (a  rod,  for  inftance,  to  each)  before  extending  the 
-practice  to  whole  fields,  efpeciaTly  thofe  which  are  not 
dungs.  As  to  the  latter,  provided  the  prices  he  not  extra- 
vagant, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  anfwering  to  all  foils. 
Whenever  a farmer  has  the  choice  of  manures,  never  let  him 
helilatc  about  which  to  take.  He  may  lay  it  dowu  as  a 


maxim,  that  dungs  of  all  forts  are  excellent.  Other  ma- 
nures may  be  the  fame,  but  they  are  not,  he  thinks,  fo- 
univerfally  beneficial  to  all  foils.” 

It  is  alfo  Hated,  that  furriers’  clippings  are  fown  by  hand 
from  the  feed  fcuttle,  at  about  yt.  per  quarter,  in  March,- 
on  the  land  intended  to  be  fown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and 
immediately  ploughed  m,  after  which  the  feed  is  fown  and 
harrowed  in,  when  fuch  pieces  of  the  clippings  as  are  left 
above  ground  by  the  harrow,  are  pricked  or  Ihoved  into  the 
ground  by  the  end  of  a Hick,  to  prevent  their  being  devoured 
by  dogs  or  crows,  who  ieize  them  greedily.  From  two  to 
three  quarters  are  ufually  fown  per  flatute  acre.  Thefe 
clippings  are  faid  to  anfwer  well  on  light  dry  chalk  or  gra- 
velly foils,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold  moilture,  and 
help  the  crop  greatly  111  dry  feafons,  but  they  have  little 
efledt  on  wet  foils.  And  horn  lhavings,  which  are  of  two 
forts,  fmall  and  large,  are  ufed  in  the  fame  way  and  quan- 
tities as  the  above  article,  except  that  they  want  no  prick- 
ing ; and  the  large  are  generally  ploughed  into  the  land 
three  months  before  fowing  wheat  or  barley.  This  fort  of 
lhavings  anfwers  well  in  molt  foils  and  feafons,  except  very 
dry  ones,  when  they  will  not  work.  The  fmall  lhavings 
are  much  the  moH  ufeful.  Woollen  rags  are  alfo  fown  by 
hand  and  ploughed  in  three  months  before  fowing  wheat  or 
barley ; the  quantity  ufed  is  from  fix  to  ten  cwt.  per 
flatute  acre.  Woollen  rags,  like  furriers’  clippings,  hold 
moiflure,  and  are  adapted  lor  dry,  graveliy,  and  chalky 
foils,  and  fucceed  in  dry  feafons  better  than  mofl  manures, 
but  they  do  little  good  on  wet  foils.  London  rags  are 
found  much  better  than  thofe  collected  in  the  country  ; but 
the  danger  of  catching  the  fmall-pox  in  chopping  and  fow- 
ing them,  deter  many  farmers  from  making  ufe  of  them. 
Sheeps’-trotters,  and  fellmongers’  cuttings,  are  ufed  in  the 
fame  way  as  furriers’  clippings,  from  20  to  40  bulhels  per 
acre,  and  need  pricking  in,  as  dogs  and  crows  are  very 
fond  of  them.  They  do  not  anfwer  on  wet  land,  or  in  very 
dry  feafons  ; indeed  nothing  does  fucceed  in  exceflive  dry 
lealons  on  thefe  foils.  Malt-dufl  is  alfo  fown  by  hand  from 
24  to  32  bulhels  per  acre,  at  the  fame  time  as  barley,  and 
harrowed  in  with  the  feed.  It  luits  molt  foils  and  ieafons  ; . 
but  it  quickly  fpends  itfelf,  and  is  therefore  never  fowR 
with  wheat , as  a top  dreffing  to  wheat  in  March,  at  about 
30  bulhels  per  acre,  it  would  probably  fucceed  on  thefe 
loris  ot  foils.  Pigeons’-dung  is  uted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  inait-dufl,  and  does  good  in  any  foil  or  feafon.  SoaD 
boilers’  alhes  have  alfo  a great  eflett  on  cold  fward.  Hogs’ 
hair,  when  applied  in  the  lame  manner  as  clippings,  is  fa:d  to 
anfwer  well.  And  leal  hair,  rabbits’  dung,  and  lime,  have 
been  tried  upon  thefe  kinds  of  loils,  but  not  found  to 
anlwer  in  any  very  advantageous  degree. 

Depths  of  depojiting  Manures  in  Soils. — It  is  Hated  by  a 1 
late  writer,  that  as  “ the  putrefaction  and  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  whether  above  or  beneath  the 
ground,  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  free  admilliori  of  air 
and  a fuitable  degree  of  moilture,  it  is  evident  that  they 
Ihould  not  be  buried  fo  deep  in  the  earth,  as  that  they  may 
be  prevented  from  readily  receiving  the  aid  of  fuch  caufes 
in  forwarding  their  decompolition  ; nor,  as  the  proceis  is 
known  to  be  much  retarded  by  the  fubltances  being 
rendered  too  dry,  Ihould  they  be  placed  fo  near  the  fur- 
iace,  or  be  fo  thinly  covered  as  to  permit  the  adtion  of  the 
tun  and  winds,  before  the  crops  have  lifen  to  fuch  heights 
as  to  prevent  it  from  diffipating  and  carrying  away  their 
nutritious  properties.  The  introduction  of  the  manure  to 
a middling  depth,  as  three  or  lour  inches,  would  of  courfe,  - 
on  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  from  its  contributing  more 
expeditioully  and  more  fully  to  the  vegetation  of  the  crop^ 
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that  may  he  put  in  with  it,  feem,  in  general,  to  be  the  mod 
■advantageous  practice  ; but  on  the  lighter  and  more  friable 
foils,  it  may  be  advifable  to  plough  it  into  a greater  depth 
than  in  fuch  as  are  heavy  and  tenacious.  In  every  cafe, 
however,  whether  the  manure  made  ufe  of  be  in  a long  or  a 
more  reduced  hate,  it  (hould  be  perfedlly  covered  or 
ploughed  into  the  earth.  The  practice  of  burying  manures 
deep  in  the  foil,  has  been  defended  by  fome  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  the  nature  of  elaftic  matters  to  rife  or  force 
themfelves  towards  the  furface  ; but  when  they  are  placed 
to  a confiderable  depth  in  the  earth,  as  the  procefs  of  de- 
cOmpoiitian  is  thereby  (topped,  or  fuffered  to  proceed  in 
but  a very  flow  and  feeble  manner,  little  or  nothing  efcapes 
for  the  fupport  of  vegetation,  or  it  is  furnifhed  in  fo  very 
flow  and  fparing  a way,  as  to  be  of  fcarcely  any  fervice  to 
the  immediate  crops.  Thus,  in  the  cu  tivation  of  fuch  crops 
as  are  placed  in  rows  or  drills,  where  the  manure  is  put 
into  a great  depth  and  covered  pretty  thickly  with  earth, 
on  digging  them  up  at  the  end  of  many  months,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  obfervcd  nearly  in  the  fame  Hate  it  was  when 
firft  put  into  the  ground.  And  the  fame  thing  is  often 
noticed  by  gardeners,  where  imperfectly  reduced,  or  long 
dung  is  placed  in  deep  trenches  and  covered  to  a confidera- 
ble thicknefs  with  mould.”  It  is  alfo  added,  that  “ in 
order  that  manures  may  produce  their  effedds  in  the  mod 
perfedt  manner,  tfiey  (hould  be  fpread  over  the  furfaces  of 
the  grounds  as  evenly  as  pofiible,  whether  they  be  intended 
to  be  turned  into  the  foil  or  left  Upon  its  furface  as  top- 
drefiings  a point  that  “ may  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
placing  the  manure  out  at  fir  It  in  very  (mall  heaps,  as  by 
fuch  a practice  it  may  be  fpread  over  the  ground  with  much 
greater  eafe  and  exadlnefs ; and  on  grafs  lands  much  lefs 
-injury  will  be  done  by  the  bottoms  of  the  heaps.” 

And  it  is  evident,  that  on  tillage  lands,  manures  (hould 
always  be  turned  in,  or  othervvife  covered,  as  foon  as 
pofiible  after  they  are  fpread  out ; for  if  this  be  neglefted, 
much  lofs  may  be  fuftained,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons,  by 
the  quick  evaporation  that  takes  place  in  fuch  cafes.  The 
bed  pradtice  is,  of  courfe,  not  to  carry  more  out  from  the 
dung-hill  at  a time,  than  can  be  conveniently  fpread  upon 
and  ploughed  into  the  earth  in  a fhort  time  afterwards.  It 
is  obferved  in  a periodical  work,  that  the  fhorted  pofiible 
fpace  of  time  (hould  be  fuffered  to  elapfe  between  the 
ipreading  out  the  manure,  and  the  ploughing  it  into  the 
lands,  as  well  as  between  this  lad  operation  and  that  of 
lowing  the  feed.  And  it  has  been  fuggeded,  that  “ in 
fpreading  manures  employed  as  top  dreflings  on  grafs  lands, 
much  advantage  will  be  gained  by  breaking  and  reducing 
the  clods  or  lumps  into  as  fine  a date  as  pofiible,  as  by  fuch 
means  they  are  not  only  applied  mere  perfectly,  but  wafhed 
by  the  rains  much  more  readily  to  the  roots  of  the  grades. 
The  fpringing  of  the  young  grades  is  alio  lefs  retarded, 
where  the  manures  are  rendered  line  and  powdery,  than 
where  they  are  left  in  a cloddy,  rough  date.5’  The  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  the  purpofe  for  which  the  manure  is  applied, 
fhould  likewife  be  carefully  attended  to  in  this  bufinefs,  as 
no  one  method  is  adapted  to  every  cafe  that  may  happen. 

It  is  dated,  in  refpefif  to  the  economy  of  their  applica- 
tion, that  “ it  feems  not  improbable  but  that  fome  degree 
of  faying  may  occafionally  be  made,  by  applying  them  on 
lands  under  tillage,  as  well  as  others,  nearly  at  the  time  the 
feeds, and  roots  are  put  into  the  ground,  or  when  the  grades 
begin  to  (hoot ; as  from  the  whole  of  the  manure  being  in 
this  way  made  to  contribute  direftly  to  the  fupport  of  the 
crops,  a lefs  quantity  may  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  : 
how  far  they  may  be  fafely  diminifhed  on  this  principle,  can 
only  be  (hewn  by  adtual  experiments  and  accurate  deductions 
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made  from  them ; but  there  are  fufficient  grounds,  from 
what  has  been  obferved,  for  fuppofing  that  it  may  be  con- 
fiderably  more  than  can  be  eafily  apprehended  by  thofe  who 
have  not  adverted  much  to  this  circumdance.  There  is  an- 
other economical  mode  of  employing  manure,  which  is,  by 
placing  it  in  the  drills  or  hollows  formed  for  the  reception 
of  diderent  crops  which  are  cultivated  in  rows,  as  peas, 
beans,  cabbages,  potatoes,  See. : by  this  method,  that  part 
of  the  ground  which  is  intended  to  bear  the  crop,  is  only 
manured,  the  intervals  or  fpaces  between  the  row9  not  re- 
ceiving any,  from  which,  where  the  bufinefs  of  putting  the 
manure  into  the  drills  is  properly  performed,  a great  faving 
mud  of  courfe  be  made.” 

According  to  the  conclufions  of  fome,  “ the  faving  of 
manure  in  this  way  is  fo  great,  as  to  conditute  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  drill  fydem  «f  cultivation.  And 
the  calculation  of  the  experienced  farmer  ri,  that  by  “ drills 
being  made  two  feet  afunder,  and  each  drill  fix  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  there  will  be  jud  one-fourth  part  of  the 
ground  covered  with  manure;  for  as  fix  inches  multiplied  by 
four  gives  two  feet,  which  will  be  the  didance  from  drill 
to  drill,  and  as  four  multiplied  by  four  makes  fixteen,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  whole  of  the  land  had  been  covered  with 
manure,  fixteen  loads  would  have  been  required  for  what  is 
as  fully  and  beneficially  performed  by  four,  that  is,  by  one 
quarter  of  the  quantity  ufed  by  the  old  method  of  drefiing, 
fuppofing  it  of  the  fame  thicknefs  and  quality.”  Belides, 
from  the  manure  being  in  this  way  kept  more  clofely  toge- 
ther, and  the  crops  placed  immediately  upon  it,  they  muit, 
he  fufpeCts,  receive  the  advantage  of  the  drefiing  in  a more 
full  and  complete  manner  than  under  other  circumllances 
could  be  the  cafe. 

Dr.  Dickfon,  in  his  work  on  pradtical  agriculture,  fug- 
geds,  that  “ as  it  appears  probable  that  in  the  decay  of  dif- 
ferent materials  in  the  foil,  all  the  nutritious  matters  as  they 
are  formed  immediately  become  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of 
vegetation,  without  any  wade  being  fudained,  as  mult  al- 
ways be  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  where  they  are  depofited  to- 
gether in  heaps,  it  may  be  an  economical  pradtice,  in  cafes 
where  the  crops  to  be  benefited  by  them  require  a regular 
and  lading  but  not  large  fupply  of  nourifhment ; or  where 
the  ground  is  required  to  be  kept  in  an  open  and  rather 
light  date,  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  to  employ 
fuch  manures  in  their  lefs  decompofed  dates,  as  by  the 
ploughing  down  of  green  fucculent  vegetable  crops,  and 
the  turning  in  of  long  ftrawy  fubdances.  By  adopting 
fuch  means,  the  more  perfedtly  formed  manures  of  the  farm 
may  be  referred  for  fuch  crops  of  luxuriant  vegetables  as  de- 
mand more  fpeedy  and  abundant  fupplies  of  nutrient  mat- 
ters.” And  in  what  refpedts  the  advantage  of  ufing  one 
fort  of  manure  in  preference  to  another,  it  may  be  remarked, 
“ that  as  animal  matters  are  found  in  general  to  undergo 
more  fpeedily  the  procefs  of  putrefaction  or  decompofition 
than  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  as  in  mod  indances 
they  afford  thofe  mucilaginous  and  elallic  principles  that 
contribute  fo  largely  to  the  fupport  of  vegetable  life  in 
greater  proportions  ; 'fuch  manures  as  are  eitiier  wholly  or 
in  a great  meafure  compofed  of  them,  mud  be  the  mod  be- 
neficially employed,  where  quick  and  abundant  fupplies  of 
nourifliment  are  required,  as  in  the  growth  of  all  the  more 
grofs  and  luxuriant  crops,  whether  of  grain,  plants,  or 
grades ; and  that  as  tho£e  vegetable  fubdances  which  con- 
tain faecharine,  farinaceous,  oily,  faline,  or  mucilaginous 
principles  in  the  larged  quantities  are  afeertained  from  ex- 
perience to  proceed  the  mod  readily  into  the  date  of  diffo- 
lution  or  decay,  and  confequently  to  afford  more  fully  and 
more  expeditioufly  the  nutrient  food  of  new  plants,  where 
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manures  are  principally  formed  from  them,  they  fbould  be 
preferred  to  fuch  as  have  been  made  from  the  harder  and 
more  ligneous  vegetable  fubftances,  that  contain  fuch  pro- 
perties in  fcarcelyany,  or  much  fmaller  degrees,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture.”  Laftly,  that  “ fuch  fubftances 
as  are' found  to  contain  thofe  elementary  materials  of  which 
vegetables  are  principally  conllituted  in  their  more  foluble 
or  loofely  combined  ftates,  as  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
black  earths  or  moulds,  and  oxygen,  azote,  and  hydrogen, 
in  burnt  clay,  raddle,  manganefe,  and  calamy,  fubftances 
which  have  hitherto  been  little  employed,  as  well  as  in  water 
and  air,  ftiould  be  made  ufe  of  in  preference  to  thofe  which 
poffefs  them  in  flight  proportions  or  fcarcely  at  all.” 

With  regard  to  the  particular  modes  of  preparing  and 
making  ufe  of  the  feveral  articles  that  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  lands  fo  as  to  ameliorate  and  improve  them  in  the 
produdlion  of  diflerent  forts  of  crops,  they  will  be  more 
fully  explained  under  the  particular  heads  to  which  they  im- 
mediately relate. 

MANUS  was  anciently  ufed  for  an  oath,  and  for  him 
that  tcok  it  as  a compurgator.  And  it  often  occurs  in  old 
records:  tertia  quarta,  SsV.  manu  jurare ; that  is,  the  party 
was  to  bring  fo  many  to  fwear  with  him  that  they  believed 
what  he  vouched  was  true  : and  we  read  of  a woman  accufed 
of  adultery  : mulieri  hoc  neganti  purgatio  fexta  manu  extitit  in- 
difla : i.  e.  She  was  to  vindicate  her  reputation  upon  the 
telhmony  of  fix  compurgators.  Reg.  Eccl.  Chrilt.  Cant. 

If  a perfon  fwore  alone,  it  was  propria  manu  Sff  unica.  The 
ufe  of  this  wo-d  came  probably  from  its  being  required  at  a 
perfon’s  hands  to  juftify  himfelf ; or  from  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  New  Teftament,  on  taking  the  oath. 

Manus  int.rojjci,  in  Anatomy.  See  Interossei. 
MANUSCRIPT,  a book,  or  paper,  written  with  the 
hand.  By  which  it  Hands  oppofed  to  a printed  book,  or 
paper.  A manufeript  is  ufually  denoted  by  the  two  letters 
MS.  and,  in  the  plural,  by  MSS.  or  IvIMSS.  What 
makes  public  libraries  valuable,  is  the  number  of  ancient 
manuferipts  depofited  in  them.  See  Alexandrian,  Cam- 
bridge, Clermont,  Cottonian,  Harleian,  Vatican, 
&c. 

MANUZIO,  Aldo,  the  elder,  in  Biography , a cele- 
brated printer  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Baflano,  in 
1447.  Having  laid  a good  foundation,  at  his  native  place, 
in  grammar  learning,  he  was  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  pur- 
fued  his  claffical  ftudies  under  Gafpar  da  Veronna,  and  re- 
moving thence  to  Ferrara,  he  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
Greek  from  Battifta  Guarino.  During  his  relidence  at  the 
latter  city  he  was  employed  to  give  private  leflons  to  Alberto 
Pio,  prince  of  Carpi,  and  to  Hercules  Strozzi,  afterwards  a 
diftinguiflied  poer.  In  the  war  between  the  Venetians  and 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  1482,  Aldo  was  obliged  to  quit 
that  city,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  with  that  patron  of  li- 
terature John  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  afterwards  vifited 
hts  pupil  Pio,  and  it  is  probable,  that  with  the  afliftancc  of 
thele  two  enlightened  nobles,  he  fet  up  a printing  office  at 
Venice,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  correct  and  elegant  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  dailies.  His  firft  work  did 
not  appear  till  1494,  after  the  prefs  had  been  eftabliflied 
about  fix  years ; but  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  twenty  years 
he  had  printed  almoft  every  Greek  and  Latin  claffic,  as  well 
a*  a number  of  other  books.  Fie  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Italic  character,  called  for  a conliderable  time  the  Aldine, 
and  obtained  from  the  fenate  of  Venice,  and  the  pope,  pa- 
tents for  its  pxclufive  ufe  for  a number  of  years.  To  ren- 
der the  editions  that  iffued  from  his  prefs  correCt,  he  pro- 
cured the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  bell  fcholars  of  the  age 
as  editors.  Aldo  likewife  eftabliflied  a kind  of  academy  in 


his  own  houfe,  at  which  the  literati  of  Venice  affembled,  on 
fixed  days,  to  difeufs  various  literary  topics.  Aldo  was  very 
deiirous  of  rendering  his  academy  perpetual,  but  it  did  not 
long  furvive  him,  though  it  was  fucceeded,  not  long  after 
his  death,  by  the  Venetian  academy.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Andrea  d’Afola,  from  whom  he  obtained  fome 
pecuniary  affiftance,  and  with  whom  he  entered  into  partner- 
fliip.  The  wars  of  Italy  impeded  their  labours,  and  by 
thefe  Aldo  loft  a very  confiderable  property,  which  he  took 
much  pains  to  recover,  and  in  the  attempt  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  foldiers  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  by  whom  he 
was  plundered  and  imprifoned ; but  on  making  himfelf  known, 
he  was  liberated  with  much  refpeCl.  * This  was  in  the  year 
J506,  and  during  the  fix  fubfequent  years,  he  printed  very 
little,  but  in  1 5"  1 3 and  1514  he  refumed  his  labours;  and 
was  clofely  engaged  in  his  employment,  when  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  difeafe  in  April  1515.  Aldo  Manuzio  held  a 
fchool  111  Venice  for  the  Greek  language:  that  his  own 
learning  was  confiderable,  there  are  abundant  proofs  in  the 
differtations  and  prefaces  of  his  own  compofitiofts,  which 
are  prefixed  to  his  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors ; and  alfo  in  his  Latin  letters  that  have  been  printed 
in  various  epiftolary  colledions.  He  publiffied  a Latin 
grammar  compiled  by  himfelf ; and  a treatife  “ De  Metris 
Horatianis  :”  he  tranflated  various  pieces  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  and  he  compiled  with  great  labour  a Greek  dic- 
tionary. He  was  vifited  by  all  the  learned  ftrangers  who 
came  to  Venice ; but  to  prevent  a veafte  of  time  which  he 
could  ill  afford,  he  put  up  an  infcripfion  over  his  ftudy  door, 
defiring  that  vifitors  would  make  their  ftay  very  fiiort,  unlefs 
they  had  fomething  important  to  communicate.  Though 
his  editions  were  not,  and  could  not  be  expedled  to  be,  im- 
maculate, yet  there  are  but  few  perfons  to  whom  literature 
is  more  indebted  than  to  Aldo  Manuzio. 

Manuzio,  Paulo,  foil  of  the  preceding,  an  eminent 
fcholar  and  printer,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  education  at  Afola, 
whence  he  was  early  removed  to  a more  learned  inftrudtor 
at  Venice,  under  whom  he  made  extraordinary  progrefs. 
When  he  had  attained  to  his  twrenty-firft  year,  in  1533,  Paulo 
re-opened  the  printing  office  which  had  been  ffiut  from  the 
death  of  Andrea,  and  the  bufinefs  was  condufted  under  the 
joint  names  of  the  hei  s of  Aldo  and  Andrea.  In  1535  he 
paid  a vifit  to  Rome,  on  the  promife  of  an  eftablifhment 
there,  but  his  hopes  were  for  the  prefent  entirely  difap- 
pointed,  and  the  only  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his 
journey  was  the  friendffiip  of  fome  learned  men  in  that  capi- 
tal. After  his  return,  he  opened  an  academy  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  twelve  young  men  of  family,  in  polite  literature: 
he  continued  in  this  employment  about  three  years,  and  then 
made  a tour  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  purpofe  of 
examining  the  heft  libraries.  FI  is  reputation  for  learning 
procured  him  feveral  offers  of  profefforlhips,  but  he  did  not 
engage  in  any  of  them,  and  his  appointment  to  fuperintend 
a printing  office  fet  up  by  the  academy  of  Venice  gave  occa- 
fion  to  his  becoming  diftinguiflied  in  his  proper  profeffion, 
by  feveral  very  elegant  and  accurate  works ; the  inftitution 
was,  however,  but  of  a (hurt  continuance.  About  this  time 
his  eyes  were  fo  weak,  or  difeafed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  ftudies  till  he  obtained  complete  relief  by  the  affiftance 
and  advice  of  Fallopius.  A liberal  and  magnificent  plan  had 
been  formed  at  Rome  for  the  printing  of  all  the  moll  valuable 
Greek  MSS.  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progrefs 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  fitting  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
had  rendered  theological  works  in  great  requeft,  and  it  was 
determined  to  give  Vatican  editions  of  the  fathers  and  other 
ecclefiaftical  writers,  which  might  furniffi  weapons  to  the 
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defenders  of  the  church.  To  unite  corre&nefs  with  ele- 
gance in  tliefe  editions,  the  pope,  Pius  IV.,  invited  Paulo 
Manuzio  to  Rome ; he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  arrived 
in  the  fummer  of  1561.  The  prefs  provided  for  him  was  in 
the  Capitol,  the  palace  of  the  Roman  people,  whence  the 
■works  printed  at  it  were  infcribed  “ Apud  Paulum  Manutium 
in  jEdibus  Populi  Romani.”  In  1570,  either  diffatisfied  with 
his  emoluments,  or  finding  the  air  of  Rome  injurious  to  his 
health,  he  returned  to  Venice.  From  this  period  he  fpent 
much  of  his  time  in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  till  at 
length  pope  Gregory  XIII.  engaged  him  to  ftay  at  Rome 
by  the  offer  of  a peniion,  which  allowed  him  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  his  fludies.  * He  died  at  Rome  in  April  x 574,  in 
the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  The  learned  world  is  in- 
debted to  Paulo  for  many  valuable  works  of  his  own,  be- 
fides  thofe  of  others  which  he  ufhered  into  the  world.  He 
was  the  diligent  annotator  on  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Vir- 
gil ; he  was  much  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, and  was  the  firft  who  difcovered  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, which  he  publilfied  from  his  fon’s  prefs  with  two  trafts, 

De  veterum  dierum  ratione,”  and  “ Kalendarii  Romani 
explicatio.”  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  a great  work  in 
which  every  topic  of  Roman  antiquities  was  to  be  illuftrated, 
but  of  this  he  only  publilhed  “ De  curia  Rorrana.”  He 
formed  a collection  of  letters,  as  well  Italian  as  Latin,  and 
among  thefe,  his  own  letters  in  both  languages  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  bell  of  other  writers.  His  Latin  letters 
have  frequently  been  reprinted,  and  are  truly  Ciceronian  in 
their  ftyle  : the  Italian  compofitions  are  valued  for  their  un- 
affected elegance  and  fimplicity.  He  publilhed  many  other 
works  which  were  elleemed  and  applauded  by  the  fir  ft  f<  ho- 
lars  of  his  age : and  as  a printer  he  has  merited  high  praife, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  beauty  as  the  accuracy  of  his 
editions. 

Manuzio,  Aldo,  the  younger,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1547.  His  father  paid  the  utmoft  attention  to 
his  education,  and  fo  extraordinary  was  the  progrefs  of  the 
youth  in  learning,  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  world  “ A 
Collection  of  elegant  Phrafes  in  the  Tufcan  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages,” when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  Other  ju- 
venile works  at  different  periods  marked  his  advances  in 
clafiical  literature,  and  he  foon  became  bis  father’s  afliftant 
in  his  labours,  both  learned  and  typographical.  He,  when 
very  young,  conducted  the  printing  btifinefs  at  Venice  while 
his  father  was  engaged  at  Rome.  In  1572  he  married  a 
lady  of  the  Giunti  family,  fo  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
typography,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1574,  all  the 
concerns  of  the  Aldine  prefs  devolved  upon  him.  He  was, 
however,  lefs  calculated  for  the  bufinefs  of  a printer,  than 
for  the  profeffion  of  an  author.  In  1577  he  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  fchool  of  the  Vemtian 
chancery,  in  which  young  men  defigned  for  public  employ- 
ments were  educated.  This  office  he  held  till  the  year  1585, 
when  he  was  made  profeffor  -of  rhetoric  at  Bologna.  In 
the  fame  year  he  publilhed  the  “ Life  of  Cofmo  de  Medici,” 
which  was  fo  well  received,  that  he  was  almolt  immediately 
invited  to  undertake  the  profefforfhip  of  polite  literature  at 
■Pifa,  which  he  accepted,  although  he  received  an  invitation 
at  the  fame  time  to  a profefforfhip  at  Rome,  which  had  been 
lately  held  by  Muratu3.  During  his  ftay  at  Pifa  he  received 
the  degree  of  doClor  of  laws,  and  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  Florentine  academy,  on  which  occafion  he  delivered 
an  eloquent  oration  “ On  the  Nature  of  Poetry.”  He  now 
paid  a vifit  to  Lucca  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  a 
•4‘  Hillory  of  Caftruccio  Caltracani,”  which  he  afterwards 
publilhed,  and  which  is  much  applauded  by  De  Thou. 
The  .Roman  profefforfhip  being  referved  for  him  he  re- 
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moved  thither  in  1588,  and  intending  to  fpend  his  life  there, 
he  caufed  his  whole  library  to  be  brought  to  Rome  from 
Venice,  at  a very  great  expence.  He  was  in  high  favour 
with  Sixtus  V.,  who  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a table  at  the  public  expence.  He  was  alfo  patronized 
in  various  ways  by  Clement  VIII.  He  died  in  the  51ft 
year  of  his  age  in  the  month  of  October  1 5"97.  He  left  no 
pofterity,  and  with  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Aldine  prefs. 
His  library,  confiding  of  80,000  volumes,  collected  by  him- 
felf  and  his  predeceffors,  was  fold  to  pay  his  debts.  He 
was  author  of  many  performances  beiides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  but  the  moll  celebrated  of  his  works  were  his 
“ Commentaries  on  all  the  Works  of  Cicero,”  in  ten  volumes. 
His  “ Familiar  Letters,”  publifhed  in  1502,  were  highly 
efteemed. 

MANWAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
Boggilcund  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Makoonda. 

MANWORTH,  in  Old  Law  Books,  denotes  the  price, 
or  value,  of  a man's  head. 

In  ancient  times,  every  man,  according  to  his  degree,  was 
rated  at  a certain  price,  according  to  which,  fatisfadtion  was 
made  to  his  lord,  if  any  one  killed  him. 

MANZANARES,  in  Geography , a river  of  Spain, 
which  paffes  by  Madrid,  and  runs  into  Hcrares,  about 
eight  miles  below  that  city — Alfo,  a river  of  America,  in 
the  Caraccas,  which  wadies  the  city  of  Cumana.  Its  re- 
frefhing  flream  fertilizes  iands  otherwife  fienle,  which  are  thus 
rendered  productive  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 

MANZANAREZ,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  New  Caftile  and  diftriCl  of  La  Mancha,  the  population 
of  which  is  eftimated  at  about  6768  perfons.  The  lioufes 
are  built  with  mud,  and  the  poor  are  almofl  naked.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  quarters  of  the  royal  Carabineers. 
The  caftle,  with  a confiderable  ellate,  and  the  tithes,  belong 
to  the  knights  of  Calatrava,  and  yield  a revenue  of  3295/. 
per  annum.  The  land  about  it  produces  corn,  faffron,  and 
good  wine.  The  vineyards  are  numerous,  and  this  part  of 
the  country  produces  the  bed  wine  in  La  Mancha,  and 
which  is  mod  edeemed  at  Madrid.  It  has  the  flavour  of 
the  riched  Burgundy,  with  the  flrength  and  body  of  the 
mod  generous  port. 

MANZANEDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Orenfe. 

MANZANELLO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Leon  ; 23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Valladolid. 

MANZANILLA  Key,  a fmall  rocky  ifland  near  the 
S coad  of  Cuba.  N lat.  20'  54'.  W.  long.  77°38'. 

MANZAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Riom. 

MANZEL.  See  Caravansera. 

MANZINSKOl,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Rtiffia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  borders  of  China  ; 
30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Selenginlk.  N.  lat.  49  5 . E.  long. 
ic8  44'. 

MANZOLI,  Giovanni,  in  Biography , an  opera  finger 
of  the  fidt  order,  born. at  Florence,  and  gifted  with  the  fined 
foprano  voice  which  has  been  heard  on  our  lyric  flage  in  our 
memory.  He  was,  during  many'  years,  the  fird  finger  in 
Italy ; and  when  the  court  of  Spain  determined  on  having 
Italian  operas  performed  under  the  direction  of  Farinelli, 
Manzoli  was  engaged  for  the  principal  man’s  part.  From 
Madrid  he  went  to  Vienna,  at  the  celebration  of  the  em- 
peror Jofeph’s  firll  marriage.  In  1764,  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  opera  regency  of  Meffrs.  Gordon  and  Vin- 
cent, at  which  period  the  ferious  opera  acquired  a degree  of 
favour  to  which  it  had  feldom  mounted  iince  its  firft  ettablifli- 
ment  in  this  country. 
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The  expectations  which  the  high  reputation  of  this  per- 
former had  excited  were  fo  great,  that,  at  the  opening  of 
the  theatre  in  November,  with  the  pafticeio  of  Ezio,  there 
was  fuch  a crowd  affembled  at  all  the  avenues,  that  it  was 
with  very  great  difficulty  we  obtained  a place,  after  waiting 
two  hours  at  the  door.  Manzoli’s  voice  was  the  moft 
powerful  and  voluminous  foprano  that  had  been  heard  on 
our  ftage  fince  the  time  of  Farinelli ; and  his  manner  of  Ting- 
ing was  grand  and  full  of  tafte  and  dignity.  In  this  firll 
opera  he  had  three  fongs,  compofed  by  Pefcetti,  entirely  in 
different  ftyles  : Recagli  quell’  acciaro,  an  animated  aria  par- 
lante  ; Caro  inio  bene  addio,  an  adagio  in  a grand  ityle  of  can- 
tabile  ; and  Mi  dona  mi  rende,  of  a graceful  kind,  all  which 
he  executed  admirably.  The  lovers  of  mufic  in  London 
were  more  unanimous  in  approving  his  voice  and  talents  than 
thofe  of  any  other  finger  of  the  lafl  century. 

The  applaufe  was  hearty,  unequivocal,  and  free  from  all 
fufpicion  of  artificial  zeal  ; — it  was  a univerfal  thunder.  His 
voice  alone  was  commanding  from  native  ftrength  and  fweet- 
nefs ; for  it  feems  as  if  fubfequent  fingers  had  poffeffed 
more  art  and  feeling  ; and  as  to  execution,  he  had  none. 
However,  he  was  a good  aftor,  though  unwieldy  in  figure, 
and  not  well  made  in  perfcn  ; neither  was  he  young  when  he 
arrived  in  London  ; yet  the  fenfations  he  excited  feem  to 
have  been  more  irrefiftible  and  univerfal,  than  we  have  ever 
been  witnefs  to  in  any  theatre.  This  great  finger  remained 
in  England  but  one  feafon,  when,  returning  to  Italy,  he  was 
fuccceded  by  Elifi. 

In  1770  we  heard  Manzoli  fing  at  Florence  in  a convent 
at  the  lalt  confecration  of  fix  nuns  ; he  had  quitted  the  ftage, 
and  his  voice,  though  in  a fmall  chapel,  feemed  much  lefs 
powerful  than  when  he  was  in  England  ; and  it  was  then  faid 
by  thofe  who  had  heard  him  before,  that,  powerful  as  his 
voice  appeared  to  all  who  heard  him  tor  the  firft  time,  it 
had  been  ftill  better.  This  great  vocal  performer  and  wor- 
thy man  died  at  Florence  in  1 79 1 . 

MANZORA,  or  Chireira,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Africa,  which  joins  the  Zambeze,  S.  lat.  16  35'  E. 

long.  340.  . 

MANZORAH,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Godavery  : this  is  a confiderable  river,  which 
rifes  in  the  country  of  Amednagur,  and  after  a circuitous 
courfe,  joins  the  main  river  below  Nander. 

MANZUREKA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into 
the  Lena,  N.  lat.  5 3^4$'.  E.  long.  106  34'. 

MANZURSKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk,  at  the  jundlion  of  the  Manzureka  and  Lena  ; 
32  miles  S.E.  of  Vercholenlk. 

MAO,  or  Mau,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  au- 
thors have  called  the  tnagna  Indica , or  Indian  mango-tree. 

Mao,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen ; 55  miles  N.  of  Tching-tou. 
N.  lat.  3T  38'.  E.  long.  103°  32'. 

MAON,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Dalmatia.  N.  lat-.  44°  44'.  E.  long.  15°  1'. 

Maos,  in  Jncient  Geography,  a ftroug  city  of  Paleftine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  gave  name  to  the  neighbour- 
ing wildernefs.  It  flood  on  a barren  eminence,  at  a little 
diftance  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Dead  fea. 

MAOPONGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Benguela,  and  capital  of  a diftrid.  S.  lat.  io°  30'. 

MAOUNA,  or  Massacre  ifland,  one  of  M.  Bougain- 
ville’s Navigator’s  iflands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  vifited 
by  La  Peroufe  in  1787.  This  ifland  is  furrounded  by  a 
reef  of  coral,  on  which  the  fea  breaks  with  great  force ; 
but  the  reef  almolt  joined  the  fhore,  and  the  coaft  formed 
feveral  little  coves,  in  front  of  which  were  inlets  where  ca- 
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noes  could  pals,  and  probably,  fays  La  Peroufe,  our 
barges  and  long  boats.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  ihefe 
creeks  were  numerous  villages,  whence  came  out  a number 
of  canoes  in  fucceffion  laden  with  pigs,  cocoa  nuts,  and 
other  fruits,  which  were  exchanged  for  glafs  trinkets. 
When  M.  de  Langle  and  feveral  officers  landed,  nig^ht  came 
on,  and  the  Indians  lighted^  great  fire  to  make  the  landing 
place  clear  ; and  hither  they  brought  birds,  pigs,  and  fruit. 
Upon  the  firft  vifit,  while  perfeft  tranquillity  and  ap- 
parent good  humour  prevailed,  and  whilft  the  calks  of  La 
Peroufe’s  frigates  were  filling  with  water,  he  entered  a 
charming  village  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a wood,  or  rather 
orchard,  the  trees  of  which  were  weighed  down  by  fruit. 
The  houfes  were  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a circle, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  diameter,  the  centre 
of  which  formed  a large  open  place,  with  a grafs  plat 
of  the  moft  beautiful  verdure,  and  the  trees  which  over- 
Ihaded  it  kept  up  a delicious  frelhnefs.  Women,  children, 
and  old  men  accompanied  their  new  vifitor,  and  invited 
him  into  their  houfes,  where  they  fpread  the  fineft  and 
frelheft  mats  upon  the  ground,  formed  by  fmall  picked 
pebbles,  and  which  they  had  railed  about  two  feet  to  pra- 
ted! them  from  the  damp.  In  the  handfomeft  of  thefe  huts, 
probably  belonging  to  the  chief,  was  a large  room  of  lat- 
tice work,  equally  well  executed  with  thofe  about  Paris. 
This  charming  country,  fays  our  navigator,  united  the 
twofold  advantage  of  a foil  fertile  without  culture,  and  a 
climate  which  required  no  clothing.  Bread  fruit,  cocoa- 
nut,  banana,  guavas,  and  orange  trees  furnilhed  the  in- 
habitants with  abundance  of  wholefome  nourilhment ; while 
fowls,  pigs,  and  dogs,  which  live  on  the  refufe  of  thele 
fruits,  afforded  them  an'agreeable  variety  of  food.  They 
were  fo  rich,  and  in  want  of  fo  little,  that  they  difdained 
our  inllruments  of  iron  and  ftuffs,  and  coveted  only  fome 
beads  : burdened  with  real  goods,  they  only  wifhed  for 
things  that  were  ufelefs.  Our  navigator  was  ready  to  pro- 
nounce the  inhabitants  of  this  richly  ftored  and  beautiful 
ifland  the  moft  happy  beings  on  earth.  But  he  foon  found 
that  this  pleafant  abode  was  not  the  manfion  of  innocence. 
Although  no  arms  were  perceived,  yet  the  bodies  of  thefe 
Indians,  covered  with  fears,  proved  that  they  muft  be  at 
war  with  their  neighbours,  or  quarrel  among  themfelves ; 
and  their  countenances  indicated  a ferocity  imperceptible  in 
the  phyfiognomy  of  the  women,  whole  perfons  were  agree- 
able, and  manners  foft,  lively,  and  engaging.  Nature, 
fays  our  author,  had  without  doubt  left  this  llamp  on  the 
figure  of  the  Indians  to  denote,  that  man,  almoft  wild  and 
in  a ftate  of  anarchy,  is  a being  more  mifehievous  than 
the  fierceft  of  the  animal  creation.  This  firft  vifit,  how- 
ever, did  not  pafs  off  without  private  quarrels,  which  were 
terminated  by  prudent  and  wary  condixft  on  the  part  of 
our  navigators.  The  iflanders  became  in  procefs  of  time 
bold  and  infolent,  and  reg-ardlefs  of  every  reftraint  to 
which  they  were  fubjedled.  The  two  frigates  had  during 
their  flay  trafficked  for  500  pigs,  a great  quantity  of 
fowls,  pigeons,  and  fruit,  and  all  at  the  expence  of  a few 
beads  of  glafs.  La  Peroufe  gave  orders  for  quitting  the 
ifland  before  the  ftorm  burft,  which  he  perceived  to  be 
gathering,  and  the  harmonious  interc  urfe  that  had  fubfifted 
was  interrupted,  which  he  faw  likely  to  be  the  cafe ; but 
M.  de  Langle,  the  poll  captain,  perfifted  in  his  purpofe  oi 
obtaining  a few  long-boat  loads  of  water  before  he  left 
the  ifland  : the  confequence  was.difallrous  ; the  inlanders 
became  turbulent ; and  M.  de  Langle  formed  a body  of  60 
men  from  among  the  choiceft  men  of  the  crews,  armed  them 
with  mulkets  and  cutlaffes,  and  mounted  fix  fwivels  in  the 
long-boats,  and  thus  prepared,  they  landed  in  order  to  ob- 
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tain  water.  The  ntfmber  of  canoes  increafed,  and  the 
number  of  ifianders,  who  were  collected  in  hofti'e  array  on  the 
fhorc,  amounted  to  ioor  1200.  M.  de  Langle  and  his  com- 
panions betook  themfelves  to  their  boats  amidft  vollies  of 
ftones,  and  the  Indians  furrounded  them  wirhin  the  difiance 
of  a toife  : after  a fhower  of  ftones,  M.  de  Langle  had 
only  time  to  fire  his  mulket  twice,  when  he  was  knocked 
down,  and  unfortunately  fell  over  the  larboard  fide,  200 
Indians  immediately  maftacring  him  with  clubs  and  ftones. 
Ot  the  61  men  who  had  engaged  in  this  expedition,  49 
faved  themfelves  by  fwimming  to  the  barges  of  the  frigates, 
but  the  remaining  number  fell  a facrifice  to  the  relentlefs  fury 
of  thefe  favages,  and  all  the  others  were  grievoufly  wounded 
more  or  lefs.  M.  de  Lamanon,  the  philofopher  and  natu- 
ralift,  was  one  of  the  number  who  loft  his  life  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
this  conflift.  M.  de  Vaujuas  clofes  his  narrative  of  this 
event  with  the  following  general  remark  : “ All  thofe  who 
were  on  fhore  can  bear  witnefs,  like  me,  that  no  violence, 
no  imprudence  on  our  fide  provoked  the  attack  of  the 
favages.  Our  captain  had,  with  refpeft  to  this,  ifftied  the 
moft  drift  orders,  which  no  one  difobeyed.”  Captain  Ed- 
wards calls  this  ifland  “ Otutuela.’’  The  anchoring  place 
was  in  S.  lat.  140  22'.  E.  long.  189°  1'.  Peroufe’s 
Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

MAP,  a plain  figure,  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ; or  a part  of  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  perfpeftive. 

A map  is  a projeftion  of  the  furface  of  the  globe,  or  a 
part  of  it,  on  a plane  furface,  reprefenting  the  forms  and 
dimenfions  of  the  feveral  countries  and  rivers  ; with  the 
fituation  of  cities,  mountains,  and  other  places. 

Maps  are  either  univerfal  or  particular 

Maps,  Univerfal , are  thofe  which  exhibit  the  whole  fur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  the  two  hemifpheres. 

Maps,  Particular,  are  thofe  which  exhibit  fome  parti- 
cular region,  or  part  of  the  earth’s  furface. 

Thofe  of  each  kind  are  frequently  called  geographical,  or 
land-maps , in  contradiftinftion  to  hydrographical,  or  fea-maps, 
reprefenting  only  the  feas  and  fea-coafts ; and  properly 
called  charts  ; which  fee. 

There  are  three  qualifications  required  in  a map  : 1.  That 
all  places  have  their  juft  fituation  with  regard  to  the  chief 
circles  of  the  earth,  as  the  equator,  parallels,  meridians, 
&c.  becaufe  on  thefe  depend  many  properties  of  regions, 
as  well  as  celeftial  phenomena.  2.  That  the  magnitudes 
and  forms  of  the  feveral  countries  have  the  fame  proportion 
as  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  3.  That  the  feveral  places 
have  the  fame  diftance  and  fituation  with  regard  to  each 
other,  as  on  the  earth  itfelf. 

For  the  foundation  of  maps,  and  the  laws  of  projec- 
tion, fee  Perspective,  and  Projection  of  the  Sphere. — 
The  application  of  thefe  principles  and  laws,  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  maps,  is  as  follows. 

ConJlruBion  of  a Map,  the  Eye  being  placed  in  the  Axis. — 
Suppofe,  v.  g.  the  northern  hemifphere  to  be  reprefented 
with  the  eye  on  the  point  of  the  axis,  v g.  the  fouth  pole  : 
for  the  plane  on  which  the  reprefentation  is  to  be  made, 
we  take  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and,  from  all  the  points 
of  the  furface  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  conceive  lines 
palling  through  the  plane  to  the  eye ; which  points,  con- 
nefted  together,  conftitute  the  map  required. 

In  this  cafe,  the  equator  will  be  the  limit  of  the  projec- 
tion ; the  pole,  the  centre.  The  meridians  will  be  right 
lines  palling  from  the  pole  to  the  equator : the  parallels  of 
latitude.  See.  circles  concentric  with  the  equator ; and  all 
the  other  circles,  and  arcs  of  circles,  as  the  horizon,  ver- 


tical circles,  & c.  ecliptic,  &c.  conceived  in  that  hemifphere, 
will  be  ellipfes,  or  arcs  of  ellipfes. 

The  better  to  apprehend  the  projeftion  of  the  circles  of 
the  plane,  conceive  a radiant  cone,  whofe  vertex  is  the 
eye,  its  bafe  the  circle  to  be  reprefented,  and  its  fides  the 
rays  palling  between  the  circle  and  the  eye.  Suppofe  this 
cone  cut  by  the  plane,  it  is  obvious,  that,  according  to 
the  various  pofition  of  the  cone,  there  will  be  a dif- 
ferent feftion,  and  confequently  a different  line  of  repre- 
fentation. 

For  the  Application  of  this  Doctrine  in  Practice. In  a 

plane,  v.  g.  a paper,  take  the  middle  point  P (Plate  I. 
Geography,  fg.  4.)  for  the  pole  ; and  from  this,  as  a cen- 
tre, deferibe  a circle  of  the  intended  fize  of  your  map 
to  reprefent  the  equator.  Thefe  two  may  be  pitched  on  at 
pleafure,  and  from  thefe  all  the  other  points  and  circles 
are  to  be  determined.  Divide  the  equator  into  360  , and 
drawing  right  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  beginning  of 
each  degree,  thefe  will  be  meridians  ; whereof  that  drawn 
to  the  beginning  of  the  firlt  degree,  we  fuppofe  the  firlt 
meridian. 

For  the  parallels. — There  are  four  quadrants  of  the 
equator;  the  firlt,  0.90;  the  fecond,  90.180;  the  third, 
180.270;  the  fourth,  270.0;  which,  for  the  better  dif- 
tinftion,  we  will  note  with  the  letters  A B,  CD,  B C, 
D A.  Taking  one  cf  thefe,  v.  g BA;  from  the  feveral 
degrees  of  it,  as  alfo  from  23  30  , and  66  30'  of  it, 
draw  occult  right  lines  to  the  point  D,  marking  where 
thefe  lines  cut  the  femidiameter  A P C ; and  from  P,  as  a 
centre,  deferibe  arcs  palling  through  the  feveral  points  iu 
A P C. — Thefe  arcs  will  be  parallels  of  latitude.  The 
parallel  at  230  30'  will  be  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that 
at  66°  30',  the  arftic  circle.  The  meridians  and  parallels 
thus  deferibed,  from  a table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
lay  down  the  places  ; reckoning  the  longitude  of  each  place 
on  the  equator,  commencing  at  the  firft  meridian,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  meridian  of  the  place;  and  for  the  latitude 
of  the  place  chooiing  a parallel  of  the  fame  latitude  : the 
point  in  which  this  meridian  and  parallel  interfeft,  repre- 
fents  the  place  : and  in  the  fame  manner  all  the  other  places 
may  be  determined,  till  the  map  be  complete. 

For  the  ecliptic,  half  of  which  comes  in  this  hemifphere, 
we  have  obferved,  that  it  makes  an  ellipfis  ; fo  that  the 
points  through  which  it  pafles  are  to  be  found.  The  firft 
point,  or  that  in  which  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator,  is  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  the  firft  meridian  cuts  the  equator, 
which  is  therefore  diftinguifhed  by  the  fign  of  Aries : the 
laft  point  of  this  half  ellipfis,  or  the  other  interfeftion  of  the 
equator,  and  ecliptic,  viz.  the  end  of  Virgo,  will  be  in  the 
oppoiite  point  of  the  equator,  viz.  at  i8oJ.  The  middle 
point  of  the  ellipfis  is  that  in  which  the  meridian  90  cuts  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  Thus  we  have  three  points  of  the  eclip- 
tic determined  ; for  the  reft,  viz.  for  i3  and  1 5°of  Taurus, 
i°  and  if  of  Gemini,  i°  of  Leo,  ic  of  Virgo  ; the  de- 
clinations of  thofe  points  from  the  equator  inuft  be  taken 
from  a table,  and  fet  off  in  the  map.  See  Declination, 
&c. 

Thus,  where  the  meridian  of  13°  cuts  the  parallel  of  50, 
that  point  will  be  15  degrees  of  Aries.  Where  the  meridian 
26°  cuts  the  parallel  1 1^,  will  be  the  firft  degree  of  Taurus; 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  Thefe  points,  being  all  joined  by  a 
curve  line,  will  be  a portion  of  an  ellipfis  reprefenting  the 
ecliptic. 

Maps  of  this  projeftion  have  the  firft  qualification  above 
required;  but  they  are  defeftive  in  the  fecond  : the  furface 
being  ftretched  farther,  as  it  approaches  nearer  the  equator. 
With  refpeft  to  the  third,  they  are  ftill  farther  erroneous. 
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By  this  method  may  almoft  the  whole  earth  be  reprefented  in 
one  map,  placing  the  eye,  v.g.  in  the  antar&ic  pole,  and  af- 
fuming  for  the  plane  of  projection  that  of  fome  circle  near  it, 
v.g  the  antarctic  circle.  Nothing  is  here  required  befides  the 
formei  projection,  but  to  continue  the  meridian,  draw  paral- 
lels on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator,  and  complete  the  eclip- 
tic ; but  this  diftorts  too  much  for  praCtice. 

This  projection  is  the  eafieft  : but  that  where  the  eye  is 
placed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  is  preferred  for  ufe.  It 
is,  in  effeCt,  of  the  latter  kind  that  maps  are  ordinarily  made. 
The  former  are  added  to  them,  in  fmall,  by  way  of  fupple- 
inent,  to  reprefem.  the  intermediate  fpaces  left  between  the 
two  hemifpheres. — Farther,  as  the  fituation  of  the  ecliptic, 
with  regard  to  the  earth,  is  continually  changing ; ftri&ly 
fpeaking,  it  has  no  place  on  the  earth’s  furface  : but  is  ufed 
to  be  reprefented  according  to  its  fituation,  at  fome  certain 
moment  ; viz.  fo  that  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  Libra 
may  be  in  the  interfeClions  of  the  firft  meridian  and  equa- 
tor. 

Conjlrnflion  of  Maps , with  the  Eye  in  the  Plane  of  the  Equa- 
tor  This  method  of  projection,  though  more  difficult,  is 

yet  much  more  juft,  more  natural,  and  more  commodious, 
than  the  former.  To  conceive  it,  we  fuppofe  the  furface  of 
the  earth  cut  into  two  hemifpheres  by  the  entire  periphery  of 
the  firft  meridian,  each  of  which  hemifpheres  we  reprefent  in 
a diitinCt  map.  The  eye  is  placed  in  the  point  of  the  equa- 
tor 90  diftant  from  the  firft  meridian  : and  for  the  tranfpa- 
rent  plane,  wherein  the  reprefentation  is  to  be,  we  take  the 
plane  of  the  firft  meridian.  In  this  proje&ion,  the  equator 
is  a right  line,  and  the  meridian,  90°  diftant  from  the  firft,  is 
alfo  a right  line  ; but  the  other  meridians,  and  all  the  paral- 
lels of  the  equator,  are  arcs  of  circles,  and  the  ecliptic  is  an 
ellipfis. 

The  method  is  thus : From  a point  E as  a centre  ( fg . 5.) 
defcribe  a circle  according  to  the  intended  fize  of  the  map. 
This  reprefents  the  firft  meridian,  and  its  oppofite  ; for 
drawing  the  diameter  B D,  there  arife  two  femicircles,  the  one 
of  which,  BAD,  is  the  firft  meridian,  the  other,  BCD, 
its  oppofite,  or  the  meridian  of  1800.  This  diameter,  B D, 
reprefents  the  meridian  of  90  degrees,  of  which  the  point 
B is  the  arClic  pole,  and  the  point  D the  antarCtic.  The 
diameter  AC,  perpendicular  to  thatBD,  is  the  equator. 
Divide  the  quadrants  A B,  B C,  C D,  D A,  each  into 
90  degrees  ; and  to  find  the  arcs  of  the  meridians  and  pa- 
rallels, proceed  thus  : divide  the  equator  into  its  degrees  ; 
viz.  180  (as  being  indeed  only  half  the  equator)  ; through 
thefe  feveral  diviiions,  and  the  two  poles,  defcribe  arcs  of  cir- 
cles, reprefenting  meridians,  as  B 10D,  B 20  D,  &c. — 
How  to  find  centres  for  deferibing  thofe  arcs,  fee  under  the 
word  Chord.  See  alfo  Geometrical  Conflruflion  of  the  Glo- 
bular Projection,  infra. 

Indeed  the  operation  will  be  both  more  eafy  and  accu- 
rate, if  performed  by  a canon  of  femi-tangents. 

Thus,  by  means  of  afe&or,  divide  the  equator  A C into 
two  lines  of  femi-tangents  E A and  E C,  which  will  repre- 
fent the  degrees  of  longitude.  Then  with  the  fecant  of  80°, 
as  a radius,  defcribe  the  arc  of  the  circle  B 80  D,  which 
reprefents  a meridian  cutting  the  plane  of  proje&ion  at  an 
angle  of  So0;  with  the  fecant  of  70°  defcribe  the  arc 
B 70  D,  which  reprefents  a meridian  cutting  the  plane  of 
projection  at  70  ; and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  reft  of  the  meridians,  which  are  ufually  drawn  at  every 
io°  of  longitude,  as  the  parallels  are  at  every  10  of  lati- 
tude. 

To  defcribe  the  parallels,  the  meridian  B D muft  be  in 
like  manner  divided  into  180  degrees;  then  through  each 
of  thefe  divifionsand  the  correfponding  divifions  of  the  qua- 


drants A B,  C B,  defcribe  arcs  of  circles.  Thus  ffiall  we 
have  parallels  of  all  degrees,  with  tropics,  polars,  and  me- 
ridians. 

The  parallels  may  be  drawn  with  the  tangents  for  radii, 
as  the  meridians  are  with  the  fecants,  1010  reprefenting  the 
parallel  of  io°,  with  the  tangent  of  8o°,  that  of  20°  with 
the  tangent  of  70°,  & c.  The  ecliptic  may  be  defigned  two 
ways  ; for  its  fituation  over  the  earth  may  either  be  fuch,  as 
that  its  intcrfe&ion  with  the  equator  may  be  over  the  place 
A ; in  which  cafe  the  proje&ion  of  its  femicircles,  from  the 
firft  degree  of  Cancer,  to  the  firft  of  Capricorn,  will  be  a 
ftraight  line,  to  be  determined  by  numbering  23  30  from  A 
towards  B,  and  from  the  extreme  of  that  numeration  draw- 
ing a diameter  through  E ; which  line  will  be  half  tl  e eclip- 
tic in  this  fituation,  and  may  be  divided,  as  before,  into  de- 
grees, to  which  the  numbers,  figns,  & c.  are  to  be  affixed. 
But  if  the  ecliptic  be  fo  placed,  as  that  its  interfeClion  with 
the  equator  is  over  the  place  A,  in  the  firft  meridian,  irs  pro- 
jection in  that  cafe  will  be  a fegment  of  an  ellipfis  : whereof 
two  of  the  points  are  A,  C ; a third,  that  wherein  the  meri- 
dian 90  cuts  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  other  points  muft 
be  determined  in  the  manner  laid  down  above  ; viz.  by  taking 
the  declinations  and  right  afeenfions  of  15  of  Aries,  i°of 
Taurus,  1 50  of  Gemini,  &c.  For  where  the  parallels,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  degrees  of  declination,  cut  the  me- 
ridians, taken  according  to  the  feveral  right  afeenfions,  thofe 
points  of  interfe&ion  are  the  points  of  the  iqJ  of  Aries, 
See.  A curve  line  therefore  being  drawn,  thefe  will  give  the 
projection  of  the  ecliptic. 

Nothing  then  remains  to  complete  the  map,  but  to  take 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places  from  a table;  and  to 
fet  them  off  on  the  map  ; as  was  direCted  under  the  former 
method. 

In  this  projection  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  may  ba 
reprefented  in  one  map  ; if,  inftead  of  the  plane  of  the  fi-ft 
meridian,  fome  other  plane  parallel  to  it,  but  very  near  the 
eye,  be  taken  ; for  by  this  means  the  entire  parallels  and  me- 
ridians will  be  deferibed.  But  as  this  diftorts  the  face  of  the 
earth  too  much,  it  is  feldom  ufed  ; and  we  rather  make  the 
two  hemifpheres  in  two  diftinft  tables. 

One  great  advantage  in  this  projeClion  is,  that  it  repre- 
fents the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places,  their  diftance 
from  the  pole  and  from  the  equator,  almoft  the  fame  as  they 
really  are  on  the  earth.  Its  inconveniences  are,  that  it  makes 
the  degrees  of  the  equator  unequal  ; being  the  greater  as 
they  are  nearer  the  firft  meridian  DAB,  or  its  oppofite 
BCD;  and  for  this  reafon  equal  trafts  of  the  earth  are  re- 
prefented unequal ; which  defeCt  may  be  in  fome  meafure  re- 
medied, by  removing  the  eye  far  from  the  earth.  And, 
laftly,  the  diftances  of  places  and  fituation,  with  regard  to 
each  other,  cannot  be  well  determined  in  maps  of  this  pro- 
jeClion. 

ConfruSion  of  Maps  on  the  Plane  of  the  Horizon , or  wherein 
any  given  place  fhall  be  the  centre  01  middle.  Suppofe,  for 
inftance,  it  is  defired  to  have  London  the  centre  of  the  map. 
Its  latitude  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  510  32'.  The  eye  is 
placed  in  the  nadir.  The  tranfparent  table  is  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  or  fome  other  plane,  if  it  is  defired  to  reprefent 
more  than  a hemifphere.  Take  then  the  point  E {fg.  6.) 
for  London  ; and  from  this,  as  a centre,  defcribe  the  circle 
A B C D to  reprefent  the  horizon,  which  you  are  then  to 
divide  into  four  quadrants,  and  each  of  thefe  into  90  de- 
grees. Let  the  diameter  B D be  the  meridian,  B the  north- 
ern quarter,  D the  fouthern  ; the  line  of  equinoClial  eaft 
and  weft  (hews  the  firft  vertical,  A the  weft,  C the  eaft,  or 
a place  of  90  degrees  from  the  zenith  in  the  firft  vertical. 
All  the  verticals  are  reprefented  by  right  lines  drawn  from 
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the  centre  E to  the  feveral  degrees  of  the  horizon.  Divide 
B D into  180  degrees,  as  in  the  former  methods  ; the  point 
in  E B,  reprefenting  510  32'  of  the  arc  B C,  will  be  the 
projedion  of  the  north  pole,  which  note  with  the  letter  P. 
The  point  in  ED,  reprefenting  51°  32' of  the  arc  D C 
(reckoning  from  C towards  D),  will  be  the  projection  of 
the  interfedion  of  the  equator  and  meridian  of  London, 
which  note  with  the  letter  Q ; and  from  this,  towards  P, 
write  the  numbers  of  the  degrees,  1,  2,  3,  See.  As  alfo 
from  Q towards  D,  and  from  B towards  P ; viz.  51,  52, 
53,  Sec.  Then  taking  the  correfponding  points  of  equal 
degrees ; viz.  99  and  99,  88  and  88,  &c.  about  thofe,  as 
diameters,  deferibe  circles,  which  will  reprefent  parallels,  or 
circles  of  latitude,  with  the  equators,  tropics,  and  polar  cir- 
cles. For  the  meridians,  firft  deferibe  a circle  through  the 
three  points  A,  P,  C.  This  will  reprefent  the  meridian  90 
degrees  from  London.  Let  its  centre  be  M in  B D (conti- 
nuing to  the  point  N,  which  reprefents  the  fouth  pole),  P N 
being  the  diameter  ; through  M draw  a parallel  to  A C ; 
viz.  F H,  continued  each  way  to  K and  L.  Divide  the 
circle,  P H N F,  into  360  degrees,  and  from  the  point  P 
draw  right  lines  to  the  feveral  degrees,  cutting  KFHL; 
through  the  feveral  points  of  interfedion,  and  the  two  poles 
P,  N,  as  through  three  given  points,  deferibe  circles  repre- 
fenting all  the  meridians.  The  centres  for  deferibing  the 
arcs  will  be  in  the  fame  K L,  as  being  the  fame  that  are 
found  by  the  former  interfedion  ; but  are  to  betaken  with 
this  caution,  that  for  the  meridian  next  B D N towards  A, 
the  moil  remote  centre  towards  L,  be  taken  for  the  fecond, 
the  fecond  from  this,  & c.  The  circles  of  longitude  and  la- 
titude thus  drawn,  infert  the  places  from  a table,  as  has 
been  directed. 

ConflruSion  of  Maps  on  the  Plane  of  the  Meridian. — This 
projedion  is  taught  by  Ptolemy,  and  recommended  by  him 
as  proper  for  that  part  of  the  earth  then  known.  In  this 
the  equator  and  parallels  are  arcs  of  circles,  and  the  meri- 
dians arcs  of  ellipfes  ; the  eye  hanging  over  the  plane  of 
that  meridian  which  pafTes  over  the  middle  of  the  inhabited 
world.  But  in  regard  the  defeription  of  thefe  ellipfes  is 
fomewhat  perplexing,  and  becaufe  this  method  feems  calcu- 
lated only  for  a part  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  now  ufed. 

There  is  a fecond  method,  fomething  akin  to  it,  which  re- 
prefents the  circles  of  latitude  by  right  lines,  and  the 
meridians  by  arcs  of  ellipfes : as  mull  be  the  cafe,  if 
lines  be  conceived  to  fall  from  the  feveral  points  of  each 
hemifphere  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  the  firft  meri- 
dian, and  the  eye  be  fuppofed  at  an  infinite  diftance  from 
the  earth,  fo  that  all  the  rays  emitted  from  the  places  of  the 
earth  to  it  may  be  accounted  parallels,  as  well  as  perpen- 
diculars to  the  plane  of  the  firft  meridian. 

In  his  “ Companion  to  a Map  of  the  World,”  (London, 
1794,  4to.)  Mr.  Arrowfmith  has  offered  the  following  re- 
marks on  projection ; and  as  they  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  fubjed  of  the  conftrudion  of  maps,  we  (hall 
here  fubjoin  them. 

“ As  the  earfh  is  of  a form  approaching  very  near  to  a 
globe  or  fphere,  it  is  evident  that  the  on'y  map  which  can 
truly  reprefent  the  figure  of  the  various  countries,  and  their 
relative  bearr  gsand  diltances,  muft  be  delineated  on  the  fur- 
face  of  a glob**.  But  as  globes  of  a fize  proper  to  exhibit  a 
map  fufficiently  accurate,  and  containing  all  the  information 
that  is  neceffary  or  defirable,  muft  be  very  bulky,  and  very 
expenfive,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  more  portable  and  cheaper 
maps,  executed  upon  a flat  furface  ; thefe,  fince  the  art  of 
copper-p  ate  printing  has  been  in  ufe,  have  generally  been 
made  upon  paper. 

“ It  is  obvious  that  fuch  a map,  wherein  is  attempted  to 


reprefent  upon  a plane  furface  that  which  is  really  fpherical, 
muft  depart  confiderably  from  the  truth  ; efpecially  if  it 
comprehends  the  whole,  or  a confiderable  portion  of  the 
world.  It  has,  therefore,  been  an  objed  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  mod  eminent  geographers,  to  difeover  a 
projection  (or  arrangement  of  the  proportional  parts  of  the 
map)  which  fhould  be  liable  to  the  feweft  errors. 

“ The  moft  natural  method  of  reprefenting  a fphere  upon  a 
plane  feems  to  be  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  inferibe 
each  of  them  in  a circle : but  as  the  equator  and  the  polar 
axis,  which  interfeds  that  circle  at  right  angles,  and  makes 
one  of  the  meridians,  muft  be  fuppofed  equal  in  length  to 
the  half  of  the  periphery  (of  which  it  is  not  quite  two-thirds), 
it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  the  countries  delineated  upon  or 
near  thefe  lines  muft  be  reduced  to  fomewhat  lefs  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  fize  of  the  countries  of  equal  extent,  which  lie 
at  the  extremity  of  the  circle  ; and  that  the  lines  drawn  to 
meafure  the  latitude,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
nearly  fo,  muft,  in  order  to  preferve  as  nearly  as  poffible 
their  proportional  angles  at  the  points  of  interfeCtion  with 
the  meridian,  form  fegments  of  circles,  of  which  no  two  are 
parallel  or  concentric. 

“ There  may  be  as  many  different  projedions  as  there  are 
points  of  view,  in  which  a globe  can  be  feen  ; but  geogra- 
phers have  generally  chofen  thofe  which  reprefent  the  poles, 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  map  : thefe,  from  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  are  called  the 
ftereographic,  orthographic,  and  globular  projedions.”  See 
Projection. 

“ I do  not  propofeto  detain  the  reader  with  a defeription 
of  all  the  projedions;  fome  of  which  are  fo  numerous  (for 
the  purpofe  of  conllruding  of  maps)  as  to  deferve  being 
configned  entirely  to  oblivion.  But  as  projedions  of  maps 
form  a pleating  and  inftrudive  exercife,  and,  indeed,  indif- 
penfibly  necefiary  to  the  right  underftanding  of  geography, 
by  ftudents,  I (hall  deferibe  the  manner  cf  conftruding  the 
map  that  accompanies  this  work  ; but  firft  hint  at  the  ftereo- 
graphic projedion.  (The  gieat  geographer,  d’Anville,  has 
conllrudcd  his  map  of  the  world  upon  this  projedion,  adapt- 
ing it  to  Caffini’sfyllem  of  the  figureof  the  earth,  which  makes 
the  polar  diameter  longer  than  the  equatorial  ) Among  the 
various  pofitions  aflignable  to  the  eye,  there  are  chiefly  two 
that  have  been  ado  ted,  wherein  the  eye  is  placed  either  in 
the  point  D yfg.  7.)  or  removed  to  an  infinite  diftance  ; and 
hence  this  projection  is  liable  to  the  great  error  of  dillorting 
the  form  of  the  countries,  reprefented  upon  it,  much  more 
than  is  neceffary.  The  only  advantage  is,  that  the  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude  interfed  each  other  at  right  angles. 

“ This  being  obferved  by  that  excellent  aftronomer,  M. 
de  la  Hire  (Hill.  Acad.  Sc  1701),  he  invented  a remedy 
for  the  inconvenience,  by  afligning  to  the  eye  a polition  at 
the  point  O (fg.  7.)  the  diftance  of  which,  from  the  globe 
at  D,  is  equal  to  the  right  fine  of  45  ; and  hence  the  right 
line,  G O,  which  bifecis  the  quadrant  B C,  alfo  bifeds  ”he 
radius  E C,  and  produces  the  fimilar  trangles  O F G,  ai  d 
O E I ; and  thus  the  other  parts  of  the  quadrant  B C.  and, 
in  like  manner,  of"  the  whole  femicircle  ABC,  are  rep  re- 
fented  in  the  projedion  nearly  proportional  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  eye  perfedly  fo. 

“ This  projedion,  as  coming  the  ncareft  to  a true  re- 
prefentation  of  the  globe,  is  called  the  “ Globular  Projec- 
tion it  is  equal  to  the  ftereographic  in  point  of  facility, 
and  vallly  fuperior  to  it  in  point  of  truth. 

“ Geometrical  Conjlruction  of  the  Globular  Projection  — 
From  the  centre  C (fg  8.),  with  any  radius,  as  C B, 
deferibe  a circle ; draw  the  diameters  A B,  and  90,  90,  (being 
careful  to  draw  them  at  right  angles),  and  divide  them  into 
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nine  equal  parts ; likewife  divide  each  quadrant  into  nine 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  contains  to  degrees  : if  the  fcale 
admits  of  it,  every  one  of  thefe  divifions  may  be  fubdivided 
into  degrees  : next,  to  draw  the  meridians,  fuppofe  the  meri- 
dian 8oD  W.  of  Greenwich,  we  have  given  the  two  poles, 
90,  90,  and  the  point  80  in  the  equator,  or  diameter  A B ; 
defcribe  a circle  to  pafs  through  the  three  given  points,  as 
follows  ; with  the  radius  90  C,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compafles 
on  the  point  90,  and  defcribe  the  femicircles  X X and  Z Z ; 
then  remove  the  compafles  to  the  point  80  on  the  equator, 
and  defcribe  the  arcs  1,1,  and  2,  2 ; where  they  interfeCt 
the  femicircle,  make  the  point  as  at  1 and  2,  and  draw  lines 
from  2 through  the  point  1,  till  they  interfeCf  the  diameter 
B A,  continued,  in  E,  then  will  E be  the  centre  from  which 
the  meridian  90,  80,  90,  muft  be  drawn,  and  will  exprefs  the 
meridian  of  8oJ  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  fame 
radius  wilj  draw  the  meridian  exprefling  140°  W.  longitude 
in  like  manner.  Draw  the  next  meridian  with  the  radius 
C B,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  the  point  d , and  defcribe 
the  arcs  a a and  b b ; then  draw  lines  as  before,  which  will 
give  the  point  D,  the  centre  of  90°  W.  longitude,  and  fo  of 
all  the  relt. 

“ The  parallels  of  latitude  are  drawn  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  femicircles  X X and  Z Z mud 
be  drawn  from  the  points  A and  B,  the  extremities  of  the 
equator.”  See  Crmf ruction  of  Maps,  with  the  Eye  in  the 
Plane  of  the  Equator,  fupra. 

“ In  the  manner  above-defcribed,  with  great  labour  and 
exa&nefs,  I drew  all  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude 
to  every  degree  in  two  hemifpheres,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  map  now  before  us. 

“ We  fhall  now  drop  a few  hints  on  the  advantage  and 
difad  vantage  of  Mercator’s  projection. 

“ A method  has  been  found  to  obviate  fome  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  all  the  circular  projections  by  one,  which, 
from  the  perfon  who  firll  ufed  it  (though  not  the  inventor), 
is  called  “ Mercator’s  Projection.”  I11  this  there  are  none 
but  right  lines;  all  the  meridians  are  equidillant,  and  con- 
tinue fo  through  the  whole  extent  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  true  bearing,  fo  that  the  compafs  may 
be  applied  to  the  map  (or  chart)  for  the  purpofe  of  naviga- 
tion, the  fpaces  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  ( which  in 
truth  are  equal,  or  nearly  fo)  are  made  to  increafe  as  they 
recede  from  the  equator  in  a proportion  which,  in  the  high 
latitudes,  becomes  prodigioufly  great. 

“ The  great  advantages  peculiar  to  this  projection  are, 
that  every  place  drawn  upon  ic  retains  its  true  bearing,  with 
rcfpeCt  to  all  other  places  ; the  diftances  may  be  meafured 
with  the  nicefl  exaCtnefs  by  proper  fcales,  and  all  the  lines 
drawn  upon  it  are  right  lines.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  the 
only  projection  in  drawing  maps  or  charts  for  the  ufe  of 
navigator?.”  See  Chart. 

“ Its  only  difadvantage  is,  that  the  countries  in  high  la- 
titudes are  of  neceflity  increafed  beyond  their  juft  fize  to  a 
monffrous  degree. 

“ Thus  it  appears,  from  this  (hurt  view  of  three  of  the 
beft  modes  of  projecting  maps  of  the  world  upon  a plane 
furface,  that  each  of  thofe  which-  have  been  more  parti- 
cularly defcrihed,  is  attended  with  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  peculiar  to  itfelf ; it  is  obvious,  that  the  only  means 
to  acquire  a juft  idea  of  the  various  countries  upon  fuch  a 
furface,  is  by  a comparifon  of  two  maps,  o ,e  laid  down 
on  1 he  Mercator’s  projection,  and  the  other  upon  the  beft  of 
the  Circular  projections  ” See  Projection. 

Maps,  General,  are  the  hemifpheres ; which  are  for  the 
raoft  part  conllruCted  llereographically. 


Maps,  Reftilinear,  are  thofe  wherein  both  the  meridians 
and  parallels  are  reprefented  by  right  lines,  which  by 
the  laws  of  perfpeCtive  is  impoflible  ; in  regard  there  can 
no  fuch  pofltion  be  afligned  to  the  eye  and  the  plane,  as  that 
the  circles  both  of  longitude  and  latitude  lhall  be  right 
lines. 

In  the  firft  method  above  laid  down,  the  meridians  are 
right  lines,  but  the  parallels  are  circles  : in  the  fifth,  the 
parallels  are  right  lines,  and  the  meridians  eflipfes.  In  all 
other  perfpeCtive  methods,  both  kinds  of  circles  are  curves  : 
one  method  indeed  muft  be  excepted,  wherein  the  meri- 
dians are  right  lines,  and  the  parallels  hyperbolas  ; as 
when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
the  plane,  through  which  it  is  viewed,  is  parallel  to 
the  firft  meridian  : but  this  method  is  rather  pretty  than 
ufeful. 

Rectilinear  maps  are  chiefly  ufed  in  navigation,  to  faci- 
litate the  eftimate  of  the  fhip’s  way.  See  Chart 

ConflruSion  of  particular  Maps. — Particular  maps  of  large 
tracts,  as  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  projected 
after  the  fame  manner  as  general  ones ; only  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  for  different  parts,  different  methods  may  be 
chofen.  Africa  and  America,  for  inftance,  as  the  equator 
paffes  through  them,  cannot  be  conveniently  projected  by 
the  firft  method,  but  much  better  by  the  fecond.  Europe 
and  Afia  are  mod  conveniently  reprefented  by  the  third ; 
and  the  polar  parts,  or  the  frigid  zones,  by  the  firft. 

To  begin  then,  draw  a right  line  on  your  plane,  or  pa- 
per, for  the  meridian  of  the  plane  over  which  the  eye  is 
conceived  to  hang,  and  divide  it  into  degrees,  as  before, 
which  will  be  the  degrees  of  latitude.  Then  from  the  tables 
take  the  latitude  of  the  two  parallels,  which  terminate  each 
extreme.  The  degrees  of  thefe  latitudes  are  to  be  noted 
in  the  meridian  ; and  through  them  draw  perpendiculars, 
bounding  the  map  towards  north  and  fouth.  This  done, 
meridians  and  parallels  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  feveral  de- 
grees, and  the  places  to  be  inferted,  till  the  map  is  com- 
plete. 

For  particular  Maps  of  lefs  extent.  - In  maps  of  fmaller 
portions  of  the  earth,  the  geographers  take  another  method. 
Firft,  a tranfverfe  line  is  drawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane, 
to  reprefent  the  latitude,  wherein  the  fouthernmoft  part  of 
the  country,  to  be  exhibited,  terminates.  In  this  line,  fo 
many  equal  parts  are  taken  as  that  country  is  extended  in 
longitude.  On  the  middle  of  this  fame  line  ereCt  a per- 
pendicular, having  - fo  many  parts  as  there  are  degrees  of 
latitude  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  limits  of  the 
country.  How  big  thefe  parts  are  to  be,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  proportion  of  a degree  of  a great  circle  to  a 
degree  of  the  parallel  reprefented  by  the  tranfverfe  line 
at  bottom.  Through  the  other  extreme  of  this  perpen- 
dicular, draw  another  perpendicular,  ora  parallel  to  the  line 
at  bottom,  in  which  are  to  be  feen  as  many  degrees  of 
longitude  as  in  the  lower  line,  and  thefe,  too,  equal  to  each 
other,  unlefs  the  latitudes  happen  to  be  remote  from  each 
other,  or  f-om  the  equator.  But  if  the  lowed  parallel  be 
at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  equinoctial,  or  if  the  la. 
titude  of  the  northern  limit  go  much  beyond  that  of  the 
fouthern  ; the  parts  or  degrees  of  the  upper  line  muft  not 
be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  lower,  but  lefs,  and  that  according 
to  the  proportion  which  a degree  of  the  more  northern 
parallel  has  to  a degree  of  t.ie  more  fou  hern.  After  parts- 
have  been  thus  determined,  both  oh  the  upper  and  lower 
line,  for  the  degrees  of  longitude  ; right  lines  muft  be 
drawn  through  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  fame  number, 
which  lines  reprefent  the  meridians;  then  through  the  fe- 
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veral  degrees  of  the  perpendicular  eredted  on  the  middle  of 
the  firft  tranfverfe  line,  draw  lines  parallel  to  that  tranfverfe 
line : thefe  will  reprefent  parallels  of  latitude.  Laftly,  at 
the  points  wherein  the  meridians  of  longitude  and  the  pa- 
rallels of  latitude  concur,  infert  the  places  from  a table,  as 
before  diredted.  But  though  there  are  various  modes  of 
conftrudting  thefe  maps,  they  are,  in  general,  defedtive,  fo 
as  not  to  be  applied  with  accuracy  and  facility  to  the  pur- 
pofes  intended,  in  determining  the  courfes  or  bearings  of 
places,  their  diftances,  or  both. 

Suppofe  it  were  required  to  draw  the  meridians  and  pa- 
rallels for  a map  of  Britain.  This  ifland  is  known  to  lie 
between  50°  and  6o°  of  latitude,  and  2°  and  70  of  longi- 
tude. Having  therefore  chofen  the  length  of  your  degrees 
of  latitude,  you  mull  next  proportion  your  degrees  of  longi- 
tude to  it.  By  the  table  of  degrees  of  longitude  corre- 
fponding  to  every  degree  of  latitude,  under  Degree,  you 
will  find  that  in  the  latitude  of  50°,  the  length  of  a de- 
gree of  longitude  is  to  one  of  latitude,  as  39.054  is  to  60  ; 
that  is,  a degree  of  longitude  in  lat.  50°,  is  fomewhat  more 
than  half  the  length  of  a degree  of  latitude.  The  exadt 
proportion  may  be  eafily  taken  by  a diagonal  fcale  ; after 
which  you  are  to  mark  out  feven  or  eight  of  thofe  de- 
grees upon  a right  line  for  the  length  of  your  intended 
map.  On  the  extremities  of  this  line  raife  two  perpendi- 
culars, upon  which  mark  out  io°  of  latitude  for  the  height 
of  it.  Then,  having  completed  the  parallelogram,  confult  the 
table  for  the  length  of  a degree  of  longitude  in  lat  6o°,  which 
is  found  to  be  nearly  one  half  a degree  of  latitude.  It  will 
be  always  proper,  however,  to  draw  a vertical  meridian  ex- 
adtly  in  the  middle  of  the  parallelogram,  to  which  the  meri- 
dian on  each  fide  may  converge  ; and  from  this  you  are  to 
fet  off  the  degrees  of  longitude  on  each  fide.  Then  having 
divided  the  lines  bounding  your  map  into  as  many  parts  as  can 
conveniently  be  done,  to  ferve  for  a fcale,  you  may  by  means 
of  thefe  fet  off  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  with  much  lefs 
trouble  than  where  curve  lines  are  ufed.  This  method  may 
always  be  adopted  where  a particular  kingdom  is  to  be  deli- 
neated, and  will  reprefent  the  true  figure  and  fituation  of 
the  places  with  tolerable  exadtnefs.  The  particular  points 
of  the  compafs  on  which  the  towns  lie  with  refpedt  to  one 
another,  or  their  bearings,  cannot  exadtly  be  known,  ex- 
cept by  a globe  or  Mercator's  projection.  Their  diftances, 
however,  may  thus  be  accurately  expreffed,  and  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  maps  to  which  a fcale  of  miles  can  be 
truly  adapted. 

The  Rev.  T.  Bowen  has  juft  publifhed  an  excellent  ap- 
paratus for  defcribiug  the  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  on 
maps,  on  a fcale  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fchools.  In  like 
manner,  thefe  lines  mav  be  defcribed  on  maps  of  any  fize 
with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  apparatus  confifts  o:  a fcale  and  a pair  of  compaffes 
iufficiently  large  to  defcribeL  l>e  pr  lpofed  lines,  with  a book 
to  explain  the  method  of  ufing  them.  The  fhort  lines  at 
each  end  of  the  fcale  reprefent  the  equators,  the  meridians, 
the  north,  the  fouth,  the  eaft,  and  weft  lines  graduated ; 
from  which  the  outlines  of  the  maps  are  to  be  conftrudled, 
and  the  degrees  laid  down.  The  lines  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  fcale  on  the  other  fide,  contain  the  centres 
of  the  different  circles  which  compofe  the  lines  of  longitude 
and  latitude  mathematically  found.  The  radius  of  each  line 
to  be  defcribed  on  the  map,  is  the  diftance  between  that  line 
and  its  correfponding  number  on  the  fcale  ; confequently, 
by  placing  one  limb  of  the  compafTes  on  the  central  point 
on  the  fcale  (when  adjufted  according  to  the  diredtions  given), 
extending  the  other  to  its  correfponding  number  on  the  me- 
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ridian,  and  then  moving  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  the  parallel  of 
latitude  is  formed ; from  north  to  fouth  through  its  cor- 
refponding number  on  the  equator,  and  the  line  of  longitude 
is  defcribed. 

For  an  abftradt  of  La  Croix’s  paper  on  the  projedtion  of 
maps,  fee  Pinkerton’s  Geography,  vol.  i.  Introd. 

For  Maps  of  Provinces , or  fmall  traits,  as  parifhes,  ma- 
nors, &c.  we  ufe  another  method,  more  fure  and  accurate 
than  any  of  the  former.  In  this,  the  angles  of  pofition, 
or  the  bearings  of  the  feveral  places*  with  regard  to  one 
another,  are  determined  by  proper  inftruments,  and  trans- 
ferred to  paper.  This  conftitutes  an  art  apart,  called 
furveying. 

Maps,  the  Ufe  of,  is  obvious  from  their  confirmation. 
The  degrees  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  {hew  the  longi- 
tudes and  latitudes  of  places,  arid  the  fcale  of  miles  an- 
nexed, their  diftances ; the  fituation  of  places,  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  cardinal  points,  ap- 
pears by  infpedtion,  the  top  of  the  map  being  always  the 
north,  the  bottom  the  fouth,  the  right  hand  the  eaft,  and 
the  left  the  weft ; unlefs  the  compafs  ufually  annexed  fhcw 
the  contrary. 

Maps  of  Eflates,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  plans  or  outlines  of 
lands  as  are  neceffary  to  diredt  their  management  in  the  molt 
eafy  and  economical  manner.  In  an  uleful  work  on  “ Landed 
Property,”  it  is  advifed  that  the  different  dillindt  parts  or 
farms  into  which  they  are  divided,  fhould  be  outlined,  co- 
loured, and  introduced  on  a general  map,  as  well  as  each 
feparately  delineated,  more  particularly  < n a fmall  pocket 
one,  fo  as  to  fliew  the  farms  with  diftindtnefs,  or  the  lands 
intended  to  be  laid  into  them,  with  the  wood-lands,  waters, 
&c.  See.  that  are  in  hand.  The  pocket  maps  fhould  ex- 
hibit at  once  the  outlines,  the  names,  and  the  contents  of  the 
different  fields,  or  pieces  of  land  of  which  they  are  feverally 
conftituted,  which  by  being  coloured  according  to  occu- 
pancy, the  feveral  fields  of  the  exifting  farms  (or  intermixed 
parts  of  farms  intended  to  be  united),  though  Icattered,  may 
be  readily  diftinguifhed.  And  “ if  feparate  columns  of  con- 
tents be  indorfed  on  the  backs  of  the  maps,  one  of  them  of 
the  intended  farm,  the  other  of  the  exifting  farms  or  parts 
of  farms,  with  their  totals  fubjoined  ; all  the  doubts  and 
perplexities  which  are  wont  to  arife  on  large  eilates,  from 
the  intermixture  of  farm-lands,  will  be  avoided.” 

And  thefe  maps  of  farms  fhould  be  of  a portable  fize,  as 
ten  inches  by  eight,  and  be  bound  up  in  volumes  correfpond- 
ing to  the  general  maps  ; fo  that  the  iuperintendant-manager 
in  going  over  any  part  of  the  eftate,  may  have  with  him  the 
maps  that  belong  to  it.  Each  map  fhould  be  folded  double, 
and  be  hung  in  loofely  within  flexible  covers,  by  a guard  or 
flip  of  paper  palled  on  the  back,  in  order  that  when  opened 
each  may  lie  flat  and  fair,  and  be  conveniently  portable  when 
(hut. 

Maps,  Geognoflic.  The  idea  of  exhibiting  in  maps,  by 
means  of  figns  or  illumination,  the  principal  geognoflic  fea- 
tures of  a given  tradt  of  country,  the  afpedl  of  its  furface, 
the  nature  of  its  rocks,  their  alternation  and  relative  po- 
fition, is  as  new  as  the  Tcience  which  teaches  us  to  dillinguifh 
from  each  other  the  manifold  materials  that  compofe  the 
cruft  of  the  earth  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  Se- 
veral methods  have  been  lately  adopted  for  accomphfhing  the 
above  objedt ; of  all  which  that  of  colouring  the  fpaces 
occupied  by  the  different  rocks  appears  by  far  the  molt 
convenient.  It  is  this  method  which  has  been  improved  and 
carried  to  a high  degree  of  precifion  by  the  celebrated 
Werner,  who  has  happily  removed  all  thofe  obftacles  which 
hitherto  prevented  its  general  adoption.  We  are  indebted 
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to  profeffor  Jamcfon  for  an  account  of  the  Wernerian  me-  preffed  in  the  following  manner : boundaries  of  fuper- 
thoi  of  colouring  maps,  communicated  in  the  fird  volume  of  impofed  rocks  are  to  be  marked  with  a broad  line  of  the 
the  “ Tranfaftions  of  the  Wernerian  Society”  lately  pub-  fame  colour  as  the  rock,  only  darker ; and  where  we  are 


lilhed. 

The  following  rules  (hould  be  obferved  in  illuminating 
maps  for  the  above  purpofe  : i . In  every  cafe  fuch  colours 
are  to  be  ufed  as  will  allow  the  ground-work  of  the  map  or 
delineations  of  the  mountains  to  appear  through  them  dif- 
tinftly.  2.  The  colours  (hould  agree  as  nearly  as  pofiible 
with  nature  ; they  (hould  correfpond  with  the  molt  common 
colour  of  the  rock,  or,  at  lead,  differ  from  it  as  little  as 
pofiible,  and  agree  with  the  tranfition  fuite  of  the  colours. 
3.  The  ufe  of  all  bright  colours  mud  be  avoided.  4.  The 
colours  mud  not  be  too  pale  or  too  deep,  and  they  ought  to 
be  laid  on  as  much  as  pofiible  of  the  fame  intenlity  : per- 
feftly  dark  and  light  coloured  rocks  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  3.  The  colours  of  mountain-rocks  mud  form  fuites 
or  tranfitions,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  tranfitions  of  the  rocks 
into  each  other  ; at  the  fame  time  they  mud  be  diffidently 
diftinft  from  each  other. 

The  following  colours  are  employed  by  Werner  for  dif- 
tinguiffiing  the  particular  rocks  : — quartz  ; reddiffi -white,  in- 
clining a little  to  yellow  : — topaz-rock  ; pale  brick  red  : — 
granite;  pale  cochineal-red,  approaching  carmine-red: — 
white-done;  pale  flefh-red: — gneifs;  lilac-blue: — mica  (late; 
pearl-grey  : — primitive  clay-flate  ; greeniffi-grey,  approach- 
ing to  blue: — alum-flate  ; pale  blueifh-black,  approaching  to 
grey  : — fletz-flate  ; deep  affi-grey  : — grey-wacke-flate  and 
grey-wacke  ; greemffi  grey,  pafiing  into  yellow  : — trap- 
rocks,  fuch  as  granular  primitive  trap,  green-done,  green- 
done  (late,  hornblende  (late,  blackifli-green  inclining  to  blue  : 
— bafalt  ; greeniffi-black  :-  porphyry  (late  ; pale  greeniffi- 
black  : — amygdaloid  ; pale  greeniffi-black,  (lightly  inclining 
to  brown  : — Terpentine  ; pale  pidachio-green  : — talc  and 
chlorite-date  ; pale  grafs-green  : — porphyry  ; pale  reddiffi- 
brown,  (lightly  inclining  to  yellow  : — fienite  ; pale  reddiffi- 
brown,  inclining  to  blueifh,  that  is,  clove-brown  pafiing  into 
blueiffi-red  : — granular  primitive  lime  done  ; pale  Berlin- 
blue  : — compaft  primitive  Iime-llone  ; fmalt-blue,  faintly  in- 
clining to  red: — tranfition  lime-done  ; indigo-blue,  (lightly 
inclining  to  grey  fletz-lime-done  ; pale  blueifh-grey  : — 
chalk;  blueiffi-white  calcareous  tuf  ; fmoke-grcy  ; — 
gypfum  ; pale  (ky-blue  : — rock-fa:t,  and  rocks  from  which 
falt-fprings  iffue  ; pale  verdtgris-green  : — coal-formation  ; 
pale  blacki(h-br  <wn,  approaching  to  yellowifh-brown  : — 
alum-earth  and  brown  coal ; liver  brown  : — conglomerate 
and  clay-done  ; pale  orange-yellow,  (lightly  inclining  to 
reddiffi-brown  : — fand-done;  draw-yellow  : — loam  and  clay  ; 
yellowiffi-grey  pafiing  into  ochre-yellow  : — iron-clay  and 
calamine  ; pale  ochre-yellow  : — turf  and  peat ; liver-brown 
dreaks  : — bog-iron  ore  ; ochre-yellow  ftreaks.  AH  thefe 
rocks  may,  likewife,  be  didinguifhed  by  p&rticular  figns  or 
fymbols  ; for  which,  if  they  (hould  be  deemed  ufeful,  we 
refer  to  the  Wernerian  Tranfaftions. 

Not  only  particular  rocks,  but  alfo  formation  fuites,  may 
be  reprefented  in  colours.  Thus,  the  (late  formation  fuite 
will  be  red  (haded  into  blue,  the  blue  into  grey  ; this  latter 
into  green,  and  the  green  into  yellow.  The  indammable 
foffils,  fubordinate  to  thefe  formations,  will  be  dark  brown. 
The  lime-done  formation  fuite  will  be  blue,  which  will  pafs 
into  grey,  and  laltly  into  white.  The  fait  and  gypfum 
formation  fuites,  which  are  allied  to  the  preceding,  will  be 
greenifh-blue  and  blueiffi-green  ; the  trap  fuite,  greeniffi- 
black  and  blackiffi-green,  (haded  into  blue  ; the  porphyry 
fuite,  light  brown ; the  talc  and  ferpentine  fuite,  pale  yel- 
lowiffi-green. 

The  relative  politions  of  the  different  rocks,  Werner  ex- 


uncertain as  to  the  fuperpofition  of  the  rock,  the  junftion  is 
to  be  merely  dreaked.  Beds,  when  they  appear  at  the  fur- 
face,  (hould  have  their  boundaries  didinguifhed  by  a broad, 
but  darker,  line  of  the  fame  colour  as  that  of  the  rock  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  When  the  beds  are  inclined, 
the  lower  fide  (hould  be  marked  with  a broad  line  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  bed  itfelf ; but  its  upper  fide  by  a broad 
dark  line  of  the  colour  of  the  rock  that  reds  on  it. 

Veins  are  reprefented  by  lines  drawn  in  the  direftion  of 
the  veins  of  the  didrift.  Metalliferous  veins  (hould  be 
pointed  out  by  red  lines ; and  veins  filled  with  mountain- 
rocks,  by  lines  of  the  fame  coloui  as  the  rock  of  which 
they  are  compofed. 

The  dip  of  the  drata  is  expreffed  by  black  coloured  ar- 
rows, whofe  length  (hould  be  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of 
inclination,  and  their  direction  to  the  point  of  the  compafs 
towards  which  the  drata  dip  or  incline.  When  the  drata 
are  vertical,  or  under  any  angle  from  90°  to  8o°,  they  are 
marked  by  two  crofs  lines,  thus  x ; horizontal  drata,  or 
drata  under  any  angle  from  o to  io°,  by  two  lines  eroding 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  having  a head  of  an  arrow  at 
each  extremity.  The  intermediate  angles  from  80  to  io° 
are  marked  by  fimple  arrows,  one-eighth,  one-fourth,  and 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  arrow  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length  intimates  that  the  drata  are  inclined  at  any  angle  be- 
tween 80  and  60  ; the  arrow  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  that  the  drata  are  inclined  at  any  angle  between  60 
and  40° ; the  arrow  half  an  inch  in  length,  that  the  drata 
are  inclined  at  any  angle  between  40°  and  loh  The  fird 
or  ffiorted  arrow  is  meant  to  point  out  drata  inclined  under 
an  angle  of  70  ; the  fecond  arrow,  drata  under  an  angle  of 
50  ; the  third  arrow,  drata  under  an  angle  of  25’.  Pro- 
bably, according  to  Mr.  Jamefon,  an  equally  convenient 
mode  would  be,  to  mark  the  angle  of  inclination  alongfide 
the  arrow,  and  proportion  its  fize  to  the  length  of  the  map. 
Thus,  if  the  map  were  on  a large  fcale,  the  arrow  might  be 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  ; if  on  a fmaller  fcale,  half  an 
inch,  or  even  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  highed 
points  on  a mountain-range,  Werner  didinguiffies  by  a 
crofs,  4-  ; a level,  by  a figure  refembling  a door,  n ; and  a 
(haft,  by  a fmall  parallelogram,  I I. 

MAPANA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Thibet,  from  which 
the  Ganges  is  faid  to  id'ue.  The  head  of  this  majedic  river 
is  compofed  of  two  dreams,  which  run  weft  ward  ; and  the 
fouthernmod  of  thefe  branches  runs  through  two  lakes,  the 
fird  of  which  is  named  Mapana,  and  the  fecond  “ Lanken.” 

MAPANIA,  in  Botany , a name  in  Aublet,  of  whofe 
derivation  or  meaning  no  account  is  given,  but  which  is  re- 
tained by  Juffieu  and  Vahl.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  47.  Vahl. 
Enum.  v.  2.  391.  Juff.  27.  Lamarck  llludr.  t.  37. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Tr'iandria  Monogyitia.  Nat.  Ord.  Cala- 
maria,  Linn.  Cyperoidea , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Involucrum  many-flowered,  of  three  very 
large,  fpreading,  equal,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth  leaves,  much 
longer  than  the  flowers.  Perianth  inferior,  of  fix  ovate, 
acute,  concave  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  three, 
inferted  into  the  receptacle,  capillary,  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; anthers  oblong,  quadrangular,  of  two  cells.  Pijl. 
Germen  ovate,  fuperior ; dyle  thread-ffiaped,  equal  to  the 
(tamens ; digmas  three,  awl-ffiaped.  Peric.  none.  Seed 
one,  roundiffi,  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Involucrum  of  three  leaves.  Perianth  inferior, 
of  fix  leaves.  Corolla  none.  Seed  one,  naked. 

J.  M.  fyhatica.  Aubl.  t.  17. — Native  of  marffiy  forefts, 
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about  the  rivers  Aroura  and  Orapu  in  Guiana,  where  Aublet 
found  it  flowering  in  June.  One  of  his  fpecimens  is  before 
us.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  firm,  throwing  up  feveral 
fimple,  triangular  Jlems,  about  two  feet  high,  rough  with 
minute  harlh  points  or  prickles,  and  clothed  at  the  bafe  with 
feveral  (heathing,  imbricated,  membranous,  reddifh  fcales  or 
leaves.  The  reft  of  the flem  is  naked,  but  its  top  is  crowned 
with  the  three  fpreading  involucral  leaves , each  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  obovate,  pointed,  ribbed,  entire,  fmooth, 
green,  and  foliaceous,  in  whofe  centre  is  Rationed  a round 
ieflile  head  of  feveral  flowers.  Vahl,  who  had  examined  a 
fpecimen,  juftly  remarks,  that  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are 
not  toothed,  as  Aublet  defcribes  them,  but  entire. 

MAPELLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mincio. 

MAPLE,  in  Botany.  See  Acer. 

Maple  Tree,  in  Agriculture , the  common  name  of  a tree 
of  the  deciduous  kind,  cultivated  for  the  purpofes  of  timber 
and  ornament  in  plantations  and  other  grounds.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies  and  varieties  of  this  tree,  as  the  great  maple 
or  fycamore,  the  common  or  fmaller  maple,  the  a(h-leaved 
Virginia  maple,  the  Montpelier  maple,  the  plane-tree  like 
Norway  maple,  the  fcarlet  flowering  maple,  the  fugar 
maple,  the  Tartarian  maple,  the  Italian  maple,  the  Penn- 
fylvanian  mountain  maple,  and  the  Cretan  maple. 

And  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  great  maple  or  fyca- 
more, one  with  broad  leaves  and  large  keys,  the  other  with 
variegated  leaves : the  latter,  when  blended  in  large  planta- 
tions, affords  a pleafing  variety.  This  tree  is  frequently 
known  by  the  name  of  fycamore , moch  plane,  and  plane  tree. 
See  Sycamore. 

The  common  maple  is  a tree  of  much  humbler  growth 
than  the  great  maple,  and  by  no  means  fo  ornamental ; it 
may,  however,  be  ufeful  in  extenfire  plantations  and  plea- 
fure  grounds.  It  is  alfo  very  good  for  timber,  being  clofe 
in  the  grain  of  the  wood.  When  cut  down,  it  affords  an 
excellent  underwood. 

The  afh-leaved  maple  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  in  fituations 
that  are  not  much  expofed  to  the  winds,  as  it  is  faid  to  be 
apt  to  be  fplit  by  them.  The  wood  is  foft  and  brittle,  and 
©f  courfe  lefs  ufeful  as  timber. 

The  Montpelier  maple  is  chiefly  ufeful  for  the  variety  it 
affords  in  ornamental  plantations; 

And  the  Norway  maple  is  principally  ufeful  for  affording 
fhelter,  and  alfo  as  a timber  tree.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  variegated  or  ftriped  leaves,  and  the  other  with  cut 
leaves. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  fcarlet-flowering  maple, 
the  Virginian  fcarlet-flowering  maple,  and  fir  Charles  Wa- 
ger’s maple.  Both  of  them  are  chiefly  propagated  for  the 
lake  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a fcarlet  colour.  The 
fort  called  fir  Charles  Wager’s,  produces  larger  chillers  of 
flowers  than  the  other,  on  which  account  it  is  in  more  efti- 
mation. 

In  America,  the  inhabitants  tap  the  fugar  maple  in  the 
fpring,  and  boil  the  liquor,  which  affords  an  ufeful  fugar. 
The  fycamore,  the  a(h-leaved,  and  the  Norway  maples  alfo 
abound  with  a faccharine  juice,  from  which  fugar  might 
probably  be  prepared  with  advantage  in  fome  fitua- 
tions. 

The  Italian  maple  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and 
is  a loffy  tree,  and,  from  its  having  a fpreading  head,  adorned 
with  large  and  beautiful  foliage,  deferves  the  at'ention  of 
ornamental  planters.  It  may  be  alfo  ufeful  as  a timber  tree, 
in  fome  cafes. 

The  Cretan  maple  is  only  ufeful  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
There  is  a variety  of  it,  in  which  the  leaves  continue  green 


moft  part  of  the  year,  when  fheltered,  and  which  is  deno- 
minated the  evergreen  Cretan  maple. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  all  the  forts  and  varieties  of  the 
maple  are  of  eafy  cultivation  ; each  being  capable  of  being 
raifed  by  feed,  and  many  of  them  by  layering,  cuttings,  and 
budding.  They  thrive  well  in  moft  foils  and  fituations,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  too  moift ; the  common  forts  fucceeding 
the  heft  in  fuch  as  are  deep  and  inclined  to  moifture,  but  not 
hard  or  (tiff ; and  the  American  kinds  in  thofe  that  have  a 
dry  and  rather  clofe  ftate  of  mould  or  foil.  In  raifing  them 
in  the  firft  method,  as  the  feeds  do  not,  in  all  the  forts, 
ripen  well  in  this  country,  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  them 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally.  A cool  fliady 
place  is  the  moft  fuitable  for  this  purpofe.  The  mould 
being  made  fine,  and  nurfery  beds  marked  out  four  feet 
wide,  with  length  proportionate  to  the  quantity,  in  thefe 
the  feeds  are  to  be  regularly  fown  in  the  autumn,  fifting 
over  them  the  fined  mould  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
When  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  frequently  watered  during  fummer.  In 
the  fpring  following,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  drawn  out  and 
planted  in  nurferies,  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  a foot  from  each  other  in  them,  leaving  the 
others  to  gain  ftrength.  In  the  fecond  fpring,  thefe  alfo 
muft  have  the  fame  culture ; and  they  may  remain  in  the 
nurfery,  without  any  other  trouble  than  keeping  the  ground 
clean  in  the  fummer,  digging  between  the  rows  in  the  winter, 
and  taking  off  all  ftrong  and  irregular  lide-ftioots,  till  they 
are  fit  to  be  planted  out.  The  trees  raifed  in  this  way  grow 
falter,  and  arrive  at  greater  heights,  than  thofe  from  layers ; 
but  they  do  not  in  general  produce  fuch  quantities  of 
flowers,  which  makes  the  latter  mode  more  eligible  for  thofe 
who  want  thefe  plants  for  low  (hrubbery  uies.  In  thefe 
cafes,  they  fhould  always  have  four  or  five  years  growth  be- 
fore they  are  finally  planted  out.  It  is,  however,  advifed 
by  fome,  that  the  feeds  of  the  common  or  Norway  maples 
Ihould  not  be  put  into  the  foil  immediately  after  becoming 
ripe,  but  be  dried  and  preferved  in  land  till  February  or 
March,  as  the  feafon  may  prove  favourable,  when  they  mav 
be  fowed  in  drills  or  beds  eighteen  inches  broad,  with  alleys 
the  fame  width,  and  covered  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
with  mould.  In  the  following  February  or  March,  the 
alleys  Ihould  be  dug,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  cut  about 
five  inches  under  ground,  which  may  be  eafily  performed  by 
means  of  a (harp  fpade,  drawing  the  plants  out  where  too 
thick.  Thefe  may  be  replanted  in  any  good  mellow  foil,  in 
rows  eighteen  inches  afunder,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  rows.  In  Oftober,  when  the  plants  in 
general  will  be  about  two  feet  high,  both  the  feedlings  and 
thofe  that  were  tranfplanted  Ihould  be  raifed,  (hortening  their 
tap-roots,  cutting  off  any  crofs  lateral  branches,  and  re- 
moving them  into  rows  two  feet  and  a half  apart,  and  fifteen 
inches  dillant  in  them,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  for 
a year  or  two.  Remove  them  again  at  the  fame  feafon  the 
fucceeding  year,  and  plant  them  in  tows  five  feet  afunder, 
and  two  and  a half  from  each  other,  that  they  may  continue 
four  years.  Thefe  -will  now  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high  ; and  if  required  of  a ftill  larger  fize,  they  may  be  re- 
moved, and  planted  again  eight  or  ten  feet  afunder ; when, 
any  time  after  two  and  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  years, 
they  may  be  finally  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  ufe  of  removing  thefe  trees  frequently  when  young  is, 
that  they  are  apt  naturally  to  grow  with  tap-roots,  which 
this  management  prevents,  and  makes  the  plants  root  better, 
and  become  more  eafy  and  certain  in  their  growth,  when 
tranfplanted  at  a large  fize.  The  timber  forts  are  belt  raifed 
from  the  feeds,  without  being  removed  at  all.  Though  all 
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the  fpecies  are  capable  of  being  propagated  by  layers,  it  is 
never  pradtifed  for  the  common  maple.  In  this  method  the 
young  (hoots  may  be  laid  down  at  any  time,  in  the  autumn, 
winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring  ; but  the  firft  is  probably  the 
bell.  By  the  fame  time  in  the  following  year  they  will  have 
flruck  root,  and  have  become  good  plants,  when  the 
ftrongeft  may  be  fet  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main ; while  the  weakeft  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  feedlings,  for  a year  or  two,  in  order 
to  gain  ftrength. 

But  in  propagating  by  cuttings,  though  all  thefe  trees 
are  capable  of  it,  it  is  a method  chiefly  pradlifed  on  the 
afh-leaved  and  Norway  maples,  as  they  take  root  this  way 
more  readily.  The  cuttings  fliould  be  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom part  of  the  lafl  year’s  ihoots  early  in  Odlober,  and  be 
planted  in  rows  in  a moill  fiiady  place.  In  the  fpring  and 
fummer  following  they  ihould  be  watered,  as  often  as  dry 
weather  makes  it  neceffary,  and  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
from  weeds.  In  the  autumn  they  will  be  lit  to  remove  into 
the  nurfery  ; though  if  the  cuttings  are  not  planted  too 
clofe,  they  may  remain  in  their  fltuations  for  a year  or  two 
longer,  and  then  be  finally  fet  out  without  the  trouble  of 
being  previoufly  planted  in  the  nurfery.  Thefe  trees  are 
alfo  to  be  raifed  by  budding  and  grafting,  but  as  the  other 
methods  are  more  eligible,  thefe  are  feldom  or  ever  prac- 
tifed,  except  for  the  variegated  forts  and  the  large  broad- 
leaved kind.  The  latter  indeed  is  to  be  continued  in  no 
other  way  than  by  budding  it  on  flocks  of  the  common 
fycamore ; as  the  feeds,  when  fown,  afford  only  the  common 
fycamore.  But  the  feeds  of  the  variegated  kinds  produce 
variegated  plants  ; which  renders  the  propagation  of  thefe 
forts  very  expeditious  where  plenty  of  feed  can  be  had. 
But  where  it  is  not  to  be  obtained,  in  order  to  propagate 
thefe  varieties,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  budding ; in  per- 
forming which  fome  plants  of  the  common  fycamore  one 
year  old,  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  feed-bed  and  placed  in 
the  nurfery  in  rows  a yard  afnnder,  and  about  a foot  and 
a half  dillant  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  The  ground  mull 
e kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fummer,  and  be  dug,  or,  as  the 
gardeners  call  it,  turned  in  the  winter  ; and  the  fummer  fol- 
lowing the  flocks  will  be  of  a proper  fize  to  receive  the 
buds,  which  fliould  be  taken  from  the  moll  beautifully 
llriped  branches.  The  bell  time  for  this  operation  is  about 
Auguil ; as,  if  it  is  done  earlier  the  buds  will  (hoot  the  fame 
fummer,  and  when  this  happens  a hard  winter  is  apt  to  kill 
them.  Having  budded  the  flocks  the  middle  or  latter  erd 
of  Auguil,  the  eyes,  or  buds,  being  inferted  on  that  fide  the 
flock  which  faces  the  north  towards  the  beginning  of 
Odlober,  the  bafs  by  which  it  was  tied  may  be  removed,  as 
it  will  begin  to  pinch  and  confine  the  bark  as  well  as  the 
bud  too  much.  In  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  fap  begins 
to  rife,  or  the  trees  begin  to  (hoot,  the  head  of  the  (lock 
fliould  be  cut  oft'  in  a Hoping  dire£tion  jull  above  the  in- 
ferted ; by  thefe  means,  and  that  of  rubbing  off  fuch  Ihoots 
as  come  from  the  flocks,  the  fhoot  from  the  inferted  bud 
will  be  rendered  more  ftrong  and  healthy.  The  trees  thus 
raifed  may  remain  in  their  fituations  for  a year  or  two 
longer,  or  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are 
intended  for,  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  following  ; care  being 
conftantly  taken  to  keep  the  land  between  the  rows  well 
dug,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  growth  of 
coarfe  weeds,  and  the  fide  buds  trimmed  from  their  flocks 
occafionally. 

In  refpeft  to  the  time  of  planting,  the  autumn  feafon  is 
upon  the  whole  the  bell  time  for  planting  thefe  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  when  they  are  ftrong  and  well  rooted ; yet 
when  very  young  they  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  frolts,  and 
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to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  in  fevere  winters,  when 
planted  in  that  feafon  of  the  year.  In  fuch  cafes  the  fpring 
is  better. 

Maple  Sugar,  a kind  of  fugar  made  from  a fpecies  of 
the  maple,  called  by  Monfieur  Sarazin,  aeer  Canadenfe  fac- 
chariferum  frutlu  minori.  M.  Sarazin,  a phyfician  at  Que- 
bec, intending  to  inquire  at  large  into  the  nature  of  this 
fort  of  fugar,  obferved  that  there  were  four  fpecies  of 
maple  common  in  the  places  where  it  was  made,  all  which 
he  fent  over  to  the  garden  at  Paris.  One  of  thefe  fpecies, 
diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  the  fmallnefs  of  its  fruit,  is 
called  the  fugar-maple  ; this  grows  to  fixty  or  eighty  feet 
high,  and  its  juice,  which  is  very  redundant  in  the  month* 
of  April  and  May,  is  eafily  made  into  a very  good  fugar. 
They  procure  this  juice  from  the  tree  by  piercing  a hole 
into  the  trunk,  and  placing  veffels  to  receive  it.  This 
juice,  being  evaporated,  yields  about  one-twentieth  part 
of  its  own  weight  in  pure  fugar.  A middle-fized  tree, 
of  this  fpecies,  will  yield  fixty  or  eighty  pints  of  this  juice, 
without  receiving  any  damage  as  to  its  growth  ; and  much 
more  than  this  may  be  drawn,  but  then  the  tree  manifellly 
fuffers  for  it. 

M.  Sarazin  obferved  fome  very  remarkable  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  faccharine  quality  of  this  juice,  without 
which  it  never  had  it  in  the  proper  perfeftion.  i.  The 
tree,  at  the  time  that  the  juice  is  drawn  out,  mull  have  its 
bottom  covered  with  fnow ; and  if  it  is  not  naturally  fo, 
the  Indians  know  fo  well  the  neceflity  of  it,  that  they  al- 
ways bring  fnow  from  elfewhere,  and  heap  it  up  round  it. 
2.  This  fnow  mull  afterwards  be  melted  away  by  the  fun- 
fliine,  not  gradually  thawed  by  a warm  air.  3.  There  mud 
have  been  a frofty  night  before  the  opening  of  the  hole  in  the 
trunk.  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  circumftances  are  fuch 
as  cuftom  and  experience  alone  could  have  pointed  out, 
fince  they  feem  contrary  to  reafon  ; and  fo  it  is  in  many  of 
the  operations  in  chemiftry,  where  the  mod  feemrngly 
rational  means  fail,  while  thofe  which  fhould  feem  quite 
contradiftory  to  reafon  fucceed.  It  is  obferved,  that  if  the 
juice  of  the  maple  be  not  in  a condition  to  become  faccha- 
rine while  the  fnow  lies  at  its  root  unthawed,  that  it  almoft 
immediately  becomes  fo  on  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  and 
its  penetrating  into  the  earth.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1730. 

The  juice  of  the  maple,  unboiled,  has  been  drank  as  an 
antifcorbutic  ; the  fugar  and  molaffes,  which  are  faid  to  be 
lefs  fweet  than  thofe  extra&ed  from  the  fugar-cane,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  he  more  medicinal  in  diforders  of  the  bread. 

Maple  Ij lands , in  Geography,  two  fmall  ifiands  of  Ame- 
rica, in  lake  Superior,  near  the  E.  coaft.  N.  lat.  46°  44'. 
W.  long.  84°  54'. 

MA-POU-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea ; 46  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Peking. 

MAPOURI  A,  in  Botany,  Aublet.  Gtiian.  v.  1.  175. 
t.  67,  a (hrub  of  Guiana,  found  by  Aublet  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sine  mart,  flowering  in  September.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives  Maypouri-crabhi,  becaufe  the  maypouris,  or 
wild -cattle,  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  thence 
the  above  name  was  conllrudled.  The  root  throws  up 
many  foft,  brittle,  jujey  Jlems,  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  clothed  with  a greenilh  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  each 
pair  eroding  the  next,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  pliable,  fmooth 
and  Alining,  with  one  rib,  and  numerous  tranfverfe  parallel 
veins ; each  leaf  eight  inches  long  at  mod,  and  about  half 
as  broad,  fupported  by  a footjlalh  an  inch  in  length.  Sii- 
pulas  intrafoliaceous,  in  pairs,  ovate,  large,  deciduous. 
Panicle  terminal,  trichotomous,  many-flowered,  with  op- 
pofite minute  Iracleas  at  its  fubdivifions.  Flowers  fmall. 
Calyx  fuperior,  of  five  teeth.  Corolla  white,  of  one  petal, 
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its  limb  in  five  fegments,  about  twice  the  length  of  tlie 
tube.  Stamens  five,  as  long  as  the  limb,  mferted  into  the 
tube  between  the  fegments.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
befet  with  white  hairs.  German  inferior,  oval  ; ftyle  fimple, 
as  long  as  the  flamens  ; ftigma  of  two  oblong  lobes.  Fruit 
unknown. 

Jufiieu,  Gen.  203,  prefumes  this  plant  to  be  of  the  fame 
genus  with  the  Sim'tra  of  Aublet,  t.  63,  and  perhaps  with 
his  Palicourea,  t.  66-  The  latter  is  the  Stephanlum  of 
Schrcber,  of  which  we  {hall  fpeak  in  its  proper  place,  and 
was  referred  by  Solander  to  Mujfenda.  They  appear  to 
us  very  near  to  Pfychotria,  at  lead  to  fome  plants  referred 
to  that  genus.  They  all  belong  to  the  Pcntandrla  Mono- 
gynia  of  Linnxus,  and  to  the  feventh  feftion  of  Juffieu’s 
great  natural  order  of  Ruliacete. 

MAPPARIWS,  an  officer  among  the  Romans,  who  in 
the  public  games,  as  thofe  of  the  circus,  and  of  the  gladia- 
tors, gave  the  fignal  for  their  beginning,  by  throwing  an 
handkerchief  (mappa)  which  he  had  before  received  from 
the  emperor,  conful,  prjetor,  or  other  fupreme  officer  then 
prefent. 

MAPPIA,  in  Botany , received  its  name  from  Schreber, 
in  memory  of  Mark  Mappi,  M.D.  formerly  a phyfician 
and  botanift  at  Stralburgh,  who  in  1691  publiflied  a i2mo. 
catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  public  garden  of  that  univer- 
fity.  He  alfo  publifhed,  as  Profeffor,  fome  inaugural 
diifertations  on  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate,  and  on  the  rofe 
of  Jericho.  His  Hifloria  Plantarum  Alfaticarum  appeared 
in  1742,  after  the  author’s  death,  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Ehr- 
mann, of  the  fame  place.  This  is  a quarto  volume  of  335 
pages,  with  a few  plates,  difpofed  in  alphabetical  order. 
Mappi  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  69.  Schreb.  Gen.  806. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  (Soramia ; Aubl.  Guian.  552. 
t.  219.  Juff.  433.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  463.)— Clafs  and 
order,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep, 
r.oundifh,  concave,  permanent  fegments,  coloured  on  the 
infide.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  fpreading,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx,  fupported  by  fhort  claws.  Stam. 
Filaments  numerous,  (about  60,)  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
capillary,  dilated  upwards,  inferted  into  the  receptacle ; 
anthers  ovate.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe  ; ftyle  cylin- 
drical, incurved  ; ftigma  capitate.  Perk.  Berry  ovate,  of 
one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  large,  ovate,  involved  in  a thick 
vifeid  tunic. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Berry  fupe- 
rior, of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  involved  in  a vilcid  tunic. 

X.  M.  fcandens.  (Soramia  guianenfis  ; Aubl.  Guian. 
1.  219.) — Found  by  Aublet  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sine- 
mari,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  May.  The  Jlem  is 
ftirubby,  with  tuberculated  branches,  and  twines  about  the 
trunks  of  trees,  climbing  to  their  fummits,,  where  the  ulti- 
mate fhoots  become  very  long  and  pendant,  bearing  alter- 
nate, obovate,  entire,  fmooth,  flefhy  leaves,  fix  inches  long 
at  the  utmoft,  and  about  half  as  wide,  each  fupported  by  a 
footjlalli  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  white,  in  fmall,  lax, 
axillary  or  lateral,  corytnbofe  c'ufters.  Stamens  about  60, 
according  to  Aublet’s  French  defeription,  which  is  always 
the  mod  authentic  ; the  Latin  one,  made  from  it  by  other 
hands,  fays  160,  an  error  which  Schreber  has  incautiouflv 
adopted.  Berry  red,  the  fize  of  a cherry,  crowned  with 
the  permanent  ftyle;  its  /ubftance  firm,  flefhy,  (lightly  acid. 
The  tunic  of  the  feed  is  thick,  white  and  vifeid.  Perma- 
nent calyx  flefhy  and  deep  red. 

MAPROUNEA,  the  barbarous  name  ir.  Aublet,  who 
gives  no  account  of  its  meaning  or  derivation,  for  a fmall 
tree  of  Cayenne,  the  Aegopricon  betulinum , Linn.  Suppl.  63. 


413.  Sm.  Plant  Ic.  t.  42.  (Maprounea  guianenfis ; Aubl, 
Guian.  893.  t.  342  ) See  Aegopricon.  We  beg  leave 
to  correft  one  of  our  predeceflors  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
name.  It  feems  to  be  formed  of  ai£,  a goat,  and  xoTpo,-, 
dung,  in  allufion  to  the  fliape  of  the  fruit,  which  refembles 
the  dung  of  goats  or  flieep.  It  ought  rather  therefore  to 
have  been  written  Aecopricon. 

MAPUNCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  ; in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola. 

MAQUALBURY,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  about  10  miles  S.E.  from  the  Scherbro.  N. 
lat.  6'  50'.  W.  long.  io°  30'. 

MAQUEDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 32 
miles  S.W.  of  Madrid. 

MAQUILAPA,  a town  of  Mexico  ; 13  miles  S.W.  of 
Chiapa. 

MAR,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  fignifying  a 
river  or  fmall  lake. 

MARA , in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  god  of  love, 
Kama  ; which  fee. 

Mara,  Madame,  in  Biography , born  Schmeling,  a native 
of  Germany,  arrived  in  England  in  1760,  with  her  father, 
during  childhood,  when  fhe  acquired  a very  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  our  Language,  which  is  never  done  by  foreigners 
but  in  youth.  She  could  not  be  more  than  nine  or  ten  years 
old  when  flie  came  hither,  yet  flie  was  then  a notable  per- 
former on  the  violin  ; and  as  there  were  feveral  children  at 
that  time  m Londoi  of  uncommon  proficiency  on  different 
inftruments,  a concert  was  made  for  them  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  in  which  they  feverally  dif- 
playcd  their  talents  ; Baron  and  Schmeling  on  the  violin  ; 
Mils  B.  on  the  harpfichord,  and  Cervetto  on  the  violoncello. 

After  flaying  tvvo  or  three  years  in  England,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, performing  on  the  violin  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  the  great  furprife  and  pleafure  of  the  lovers  of 
mufic,  (he  returned  with  her  father  to  Germany,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  her  till  the  year  1771.  when  we  received 
from  a very  intelligent  mufical  friend  at  Hambro’  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

“ At  Berlin  there  is  now  a German  opera  finger,  that 
aftoniflies  every  one  who  hears  her.  People  who  have  been 
a longtime  in  Italy,  and  who  have  formerly  heard  Fauftina, 
Cuzzoni,  and  Aftrua,  aflure  me  that  flie  furpafies  them  all. 
Indeed,  when  I heard  her  at  Leipfic,  two  years  ago,  I was 
enraptured.  I never  knew  a voice  fo  powerful,  and  fo  fweet 
at  the  fame  time  ; fhe  could  do  with  it  juft  what  {he  pleafed. 
She  fmgs  from  G to  E in  altijfimo  with  the  greateft  eafe 
and  force,  and  both  her  portamento  di  voce,  and  her  volubility 
are,  in  my  opinion,  unrivalled  ; but  when  I heard  her,  {he 
Teemed  to  like  nothing  but  difficult  mufic.  She  fung  at 
fight,  what  very  good  players  could  not  play,  at  fight,  on 
the  violin  ; and  nothing  was  too  difficult  to  her  execution, 
which  was  eafy  and  neat.  But,  after  this,  (he  refined  her 
tafte,  infornuch  that  fhe  was  able  to  perform  the  part  of 
“Tifbe,”  in  HafTe’s  opera,  which  requires  fimplicity  and 
expreffion,  more  than_  volubility  of  throat  ; and  in  this  fhe 
perfedlly  fuccceded,  as  Agricola,  the  tranflator  of  Tofi’s 
“ Arte  del  Canto,”'  and  our  beft  finging  mafter  in  Germany, 
afTures  me.  The  king  of  Pruflia,  a great  connoifleur,  was 
aftoniftied  at  it.  Her  name  is  Schmeling,  lhe  is  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  in  England,  when  a child, 
where  flie  played  the  violin  ; but  {he  quitted  that  inftrument, 
and  became  a finger,  by  the  advice  of  Englilh  ladies,  who 
difliked  a female fiddler.”  The  next  year,  in  travelling  through 
Germany,  this  account  was  fully  corroborated  by  feveral 
intelligent  muficians  who  had  heard  her  ; and  previous  to 
our  arrival  at  Berlin,  we  were  informed  that  his  Pruffian 
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tnajefty,  who,  at  firft,  with  difficult y was  prevailed  on  to 
hear  “a  German  finger,”  exclaimed,  “ I ffiould  as  loon  ex- 
pert to  receive  pleafure  from  the  neighing  of  my  horfe.” 
However,  after  his  majelty  had  heard  her  ling  one  fong,  he 
was  fnid  to  have  fought  among  his  tnanufcript  mufic  for  the 
molt  difficult  airs  in  his  collection,  in  order  to  try  her  powers, 
as  much  as  to  gratify  his  own  ear  ; but  fhe  executed,  at  fight , 
whatever  he  commanded  her  to  perform,  in  all  dyles,  as  well 
as  if  (he  had  pradlifed  each  of  thefe  compofitions  during  her 
whole  life. 

When,  afterwards,  we  had  an  interview  with  her  at  Ber- 
lin, we  find  in  our  journal  the  following  account  of  her  per- 
lon  : “ She  is  (hort,  and  not  handfome,  but  is  far  from 
having  any  thing  difagreeable  in  her  countenance  ; on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a ftrong  expreffion  of  good  nature  im- 
preffed  upon  it,  which  renders  her  addrefs  very  engaging. 
Her  teeth  are  irregular,  and  project  too  much,  yet,  alto- 
gether, her  youth  and  fmiles  taken  into  the  account,  (he  is 
rather  agreeable  in  face  and  figure.” 

We  found  that  fhe  had  preferved  her  Englifh  ; indeed  (he 
fometimes  wanted  words,  but  having  learned  it  very  young, 
the  pronunciation  of  thofe  which  occurred  was  perfectly 
corredl.  She  was  prevailed  upon  by  a friend,  who  had 
procured  us  this  interview,  to  fing  foon  after  our  entrance. 
She  began  with  a very  difficult  arm  di  bravura,  by  Traetta, 
which  we  had  heard  before  at  Mingotti’s  in  Munich.  She 
fung  it  admirably,  and  fully  anfvvered  the  great  ideas  which 
we  had  formed  of  her  abilities,  in  every  thing  but  her  voice, 
which  was  a little  cloudy,  and  not  quite  fo  powerful  as  we 
expedled.  However,  (he  had  a flight  cold  and  cough,  and 
complained  of  indifpofition  ; but  with  all  this,  her  voice  was 
fweetly  toned,  and  (he  fung  perfectly  well  in  tune.  She  has 
an  excellent  (hake,  a good  expreffion,  and  a facility  of  exe- 
cuting and  articulating  rapid  and  difficult  divifions,  that  is 
aftoniffiing. 

Her  fecond  fong  was  a larghetto,  by  Schwanenburg,  of 
Brunfwick,  which  was  very  pretty  in  itfelf ; but  (he  made  it 
truly  delightful  by  her  tafte  and  expreffion  : (he  was  by  no 
means  lavi fh  of  graces,  but  thofe  (he  ufed  were  perfectly 
Cuited  to  the  ftyle  of  the  mufic,  and  idea  of  the  poet. 

After  this,  (he  fung  an  andante,  in  the  part  which  (he  had 
to  pradlife  for  theenfuing  carnival,  in  Graun’s  “ Merope 
and  in  this  acquitted  herfelf  with  great  talle,  expreffion,  and 
propriety. 

In  a fecond  vifit  to  Mademoifelle  Schmeling,  (he  favoured 
us  with  feveral  fongs  of  uncommon  rapidity  and  compafs  ; 
her  powers  in  thefe  particulars  were  truly  aftoniffiing  ; but 
we  found  that  (he  was  frequently  compelled  to  abule  thofe 
powers  by  the  airs  which  were  given  her  to  execute,  in  which 
(he  had  paffages  that  degraded  the  voice  into  an  inllrument ; 
indeed  fuch  as  a player  of  talle  would  be  afhamed  to  execute 
on  any  iuflrument.  Breaking  a common  chord  into  common 
arpeggios  of  no  meaning,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond 
allegros  of  Corelli’s  firlt  and  third  folos,  does  not  feem  to  re- 
fledt  much  honour,  either  upon  a compofer  or  performer. 
Geminiani,  in  transforming  thefe  folos  into  concertos,  omitted 
thefe  violin  J'ol/rggios  or  exercifes  for  the  hand  in  private  prac- 
tice. 

We  found  in  this  fecond  vifit  to  Mademoifelle  Schmeling, 
a little  want  of  brightnefs  in  the  middle  of  her  voice  ; and 
we  then  imagined  it  poffible  for  her  (tilMtoimprove  in  finging 
adagios,  though  not  in  the  execution  of  allegros.  She  did 
not  then  indeed  feem  to  be  placed  in  the  bell  fchool  for  ad- 
vancement in  tafte,  expreffion,  and  high  vocal  finifhing. 

In  the  fpring  of  1784,  Mademoifelle  Schmeling  arrived 
in  England  under  the  name  of  Mara,  having  been  fome  time 
married  to  a performer  on  the  violoncello,  in  the  fervice  of 


prince  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  with  whom  (lie 
was  connedled  in  177 2,  when  we  law  her  at  Berlin.  There 
had  been  a correfpondence  opened  between  this  admirable 
finger  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon,  who  wiffied  much 
to  engage  her  as  a fucceflor  to  the  Agujari ; but  the  king  of 
Pruffia  would  not  let  her  quit  his  capital  ; and  after  (lie  had 
executed  an  article  which  engaged  her  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  money  had  been  remitted  to  her  to  defray  the 
expences  of  her  journey,  on  his  Pruffian  majefty  difeovering 
that  (he  intended  to  quit  his  fervice  a la  fourd'me,  he  had  her 
arrefted  and  thrown  into  prifon  ; and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  (he  contrived,  by  means  of  our  ambafiador, 
iir  James  Harris,  to  let  the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon 
know  that  (lie  could  not  fulfil  her  engagement,  and  entreated 
them,  for  God’s  fake,  not  to  write  to  her  any  more.  She, 
however,  very  honeftly  returned  the  money  that  had  been 
advanced  to  her  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon. 

At  length,  however,  (he  obtained  her  difmiffion,  and  en- 
gaged herfelf  to  perform  fix  nights  at  the  Pantheon  ; 1784 
was  not  an  aufpicious  year  for  the  Pantheon.  The  diffolu- 
tion  of  parliament  and  general  eledlion  happening  foon  after 
her  arrival,  the  audiences  to  which  (lie  fung  were  not  very- 
numerous,  nor  had  her  performance  the  effect  it  deferved,  till 
(he  fung  at  Weftminfter  Abbey  ; where  (he  was  heard  by 
near  three  thoufand  of  the  firil  people  in  the  kingdom,  not 
only  with  pleafure,  but  extacyand  rapture. 

In  1786,  the  opera  regency,  after  a bankruptcy,  being 
fettled,  and  fir  John  Gallini  inverted  with  the  power  of  ruin- 
ing himfclf  and  others,  “ Didone  Abbandonata,”  apafliccio 
ferious  opera,  was  brought  out  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Rubinelli,  and  had  confiderable  fuccefs.  But  this  mud  be 
wholly  aferibed  to  the  abilities  of  Madame  Mara,  who  fung 
on  our  opera  ftage  for  the  firil  time.  Indeed,  (lie  was  lo 
fuperior  to  all  other  performers  in  the  troop,  that  (he  feemed 
a divinity  among  mortals.  The  pleafure  with  which  (he 
was  heard,  had  a confiderable  increafe  for  her  choice  of 
fongs  ; which,  being  in  different  ityles  by  Sacchini,  Piccini, 
Mortellari,  and  Gazzaniga,  were  all  feverailv  encored  during 
the  run  of  the  opera ; a circumftance  which  we  never  re- 
member to  have  happened  to  any  other  finger,  except  Man- 
zoli. 

The  manner  in  which  (he  fung  Handel’s  oratorio  mufic  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  and  continued  to  fing  it  elfewhere,  had 
gained  her  more  applanle  and  favour  with  the  Engliffi  pub- 
lic, than  her  aftoniffiing  execution. 

This  great  vocal  performer,  except  a few  ffiort  excurfions 
to  the  continent  in  fummer,  continued  to  refide  in  England, 
and  to  enjoy  the  favour  and  admiration  of  the  public,  till 
the  latter  end  of  1802  ; when  (he  returned  to  Germany',  and 
is-Taid  to  have  been  received  at  Berlin,  and  heard  with  the 
fame  enthufiafm  which  (lie  had  excited  30  years  ago.  We 
have  done  ample  jullice  to  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary- 
finger  on  many  oecafions.  But  we  cannot  quit  this  article 
without  a few  diferiminative  refledlions,  not  to  injure  or  extend 
her  fame,  hut  to  manifell  our  fincerity  as  well  as  candour  ia 
drawing  charadlers. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  difeover  of  whom  the  Mara, 
after  quitting  the  violin,  learned  to  fing  ; but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  not  of  an  Italian  mailer ; and  that  if  it 
was  of  a German,  it  wasofan  inftrumental  performer.  Per- 
haps the  whole  of  her  (tudy  in  finging  was  to  imitate  the  in- 
ftruments  of  great  performers.  In  the  h.mble  Hate  in  which 
(he  had  travelled  with  her  father,  (he  could  have  had  no  op- 
portunities of  hearing  fine  Italian  finging  by  performers  of 
the  firil  order.  And  it  has  often  been  obferved  by  thofe  ac- 
cullomed  to  exquifite  Italian  finging,  that  her  cadences,  ex- 
preffion, and  execution,  however  excellent,  favoured  more 
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of  inArumental  perfe&ion  than  vocal.  Her  recitative  was 
not  fpoken  with  Italian  energy  ; and  when  we  confider  what 
a good  performer  (he  had  been,  early  in  life,  on  the  violin, 
and  what  a good  player  (he  afterwards  became  on  the  piano- 
forte ; or,  in  other  words,  what  an  excellent  muiician  (he 
was,  and  with  what  facility  (he  could  execute  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  we  have  been  often  furprized  at  the  little  novelty, 
variety,  and  refined  tafte,  there  was  in  her  clofes.  Indeed 
it  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  (he  brought  here,  and  left  be- 
hind her,  in  this  country,  fcarcely  a new  vocal  paftage  ; as 
all  other  great  fingers,  fuch  as  in  our  own  memory,  Min- 
gotti,  Elili,  Manzoli,  Pacchierotti,  Rubinelli,  and  Mar- 
chefi  had  done  ; but  all  thefe  remarks  only  confirm  old  pro- 
verbs, that  neither  human  nature,  nor  human  art,  are  ever  to 
be  perfeft,  and  that  we  cannot  have  every  periedtion  in  one 
and  the  fame  individual. 

Mara,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Malacca,  near  the 
Straits.  N.  lat.  i°  55'.  E.  long.  104°  39’. 

MARAASCIAN,  a town  of  TurkeAan,  on  the  Sirr  ; 
130  miles  S.S.E.  of  Andugar. 

MARABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
gedan  ; 1 20  miles  N N.E.  of  Zareng. 

MAR  ABE  A,  a town  of  Arabia,  near  the  Red  fea,  for- 
merly a fea-port,  but  fince  the  harbour  has  been  filled  up, 
mod.  of  the  inhabitants  have  fettled  at  Loheia  ; eight  miles 
N.  of  Loheia. 

MARABONA  Bay,  a bay  on  theN.  coaA  of  Jamaica. 
N.  lat.  180  31'.  E.  long.  770  21'. 

MARABOU,  an  inlet  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  fituated  at  its  weftern  extremity,  commanding  one 
of  the  channels,  and  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a range 
of  rocks  140  yards  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  iflet  is  not 
above  300  yards,  and  its  breadth  130.  The  French,  during 
their  abode  in  Egypt,  conftrudted  a Arong  regular  fort  on 
this  iflet  round  a tower,  which  was  formerly  a mofque. 

MARACA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaA 
of  Guiana.  N.  lat.  20.  W.  long.  510  26'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  South  America,  in  the  government  of  Caraccas ; 50  miles 
S.W.  of  Leon  de  Caraccas. 

MARACAGUACO,  a branch  of  the  Amazons’  river, 
which  joins  the  main  dream  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Pauxis. 

MARACAJA,  in  Zoology.  See  Fee  is  Tigrina. 

MARACAIBO,  a province  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Caraccas,  furrounding  a lake  of  the  fame 
name  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  fea ; on  the  E. 
by  Venezuela  ; on  the  W.  by  the  government  of  Rio  de  la 
Hache,  dependent  on  the  vice -royalty  of  New  Granada;  and 
on  the  S.  by  Varinas,  and  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe.  This 
province  covers  but  a fmall  extent  from  E.  to  W.,  but 
ltretches  more  than  100  leagues  towards  the  fouth.  The 
foil  of  Maracaibo  is,  for  a certain  didance  from  the  capital, 
ungrateful  ; on  the  eadern  bank  the  lake  is  dry,  unhealthy, 
and  unfruitful.  On  the  wed  bank  of  the  lake,  the  land  does 
not  begin  to  be  fertile  at  more  than  25  leagues  to  the  fouth  of 
the  city.  All  that  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  lake  may  vie  with 
the  belt  lands  of  South  America.  The  population  is  efli- 
niated  at  100,000.  In  this  province  are  300  European  re- 
gular troops,  100  artillery- men,  and  810  militia. — Alfo,  a 
lake  of  this  province,  lying  from  N.  to  S , communicating 
at  one  extremity  with  the  fea.  Its  length  from  the 
bay  to  its  mod  fouthern  recefs,  is,  according  to  Oviedo, 
50  leagues,  its  greated  breadth  30,  and  its  circumference 
upwards  of  150.  This  lake  may  have  owed  its  formation 
to  the  flow  and  gradual  excavation  occalioned  by  numer- 
ous rivers,  which,  flowing  from  E.,  W.,  and  S.,  here 
terminate  their  courfe.  It  is  eafily  navigated,  and  carries 
veflels  of  the  greated  burden.  AU  the  produce  and  provi- 


lions  of  the  interior,  intended  for  confumption  or  (hipping 
at  the  town  of  Maracaibo,  are  conveyed  by  the  rivers  which 
difeharge  themfelves  into  this  lake.  Hurricanes  are  not  un- 
frequent in  this  lake,  and  yet  there  is  always  a kind  of  undu- 
lation on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that,  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  its  waves  are  fufficiently  agitated  to  bury  under 
them  the  canoes  and  fmall  craft.  At  this  time  the  waters 
of  the  fea  force  themfelves  into  the  lake,  and  give  a brackiflt 
tade  to  it  as  far  as  Maracaibo  ; but  at  all  other  times  it  is 
frelh  and  fit  for  drinking  as  far  as  the  fea.  The  baths  which 
are  ufed  there,  and  which  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  country 
renders  indifpenfible,  are  attended  with  very  falutary  effefts. 
All  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fi(h  furnilhed  by  the  rivers  of 
South  America  abound  in  this  lake.  To  the  N.E.  of  it,  ire 
the  mod  barren  part  of  the  borders,  and  in  a place  called 
“ Mena,”  there  is  an  inexhaudible  mine  of  mineral  pitch, 
which,  mixed  with  fuet,  is  ufed  for  graving  veflels.  The 
bituminous  vapours  ifluing  from  this  mine  are  eafily  inflamed, 
and  in  the  night  luminous  corrufcations  are  vifible,  which 
refemble  lightning,  and  which  are  denominated  the  lanterns  of 
Maracaibo,  becaufe  they  ferve  for  a light-houfe  and  compafs 
to  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  who  navigate  the  lake.  The 
Aerility,  and  alfo  the  noxious  atmofphere  of  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  difeourage  culture  and  population.  The  Indiana 
are  fo  unhealthy,  that  they  prefer  dwelling  on  the  lake  itfelf 
to  taking  up  their  abodes  on  its  borders.  The  Spaniards 
found  on  this  lake  feveral  villages,  built  without  order,  and 
without  apparent  defign,  but  with  folidity.  Hence  they 
gave  them  the  name  of  “Venezuela,”  a diminutive  of 
Venice,  which  they  have  not  retained,  but  which  has  fince 
been  applied  to  the  whole  province.  Four  of  thefe  villages 
remain,  and  the  Indians  who  inhabit  them  have  a church, 
which  is  under  the  care  of  a curate,  who  is  entruAed  with  the 
charge  ot  adminiAering  fpiritual  aid  among  the  aquatic  In- 
dians. The  great  refource  and  chief  employment  of  thefe 
people  is  the  hunting  of  wild  ducks,  which  they  take  by 
thruAing  their  heads  into  empty  calabafhes,  clofed  fo 
that  they  may  fee  without  being  feen,  and  fwimming  to 
the  place  where  the  ducks  are,  which  they  lay  hold  of  by  the 
legs,  before  they  are  alarmed,  and  tying  them  to  their  belts, 
thus  bring  them  to  the  (hore. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in  the  weAern  part  has  induced 
fome  Spaniards,  regardlefs  of  the  infalubrity  of  the  air,  to 
fix  their  habitations  there,  in  order  to  raife  cocoa  and  provi- 
fions.  Thefe  fettlements,  which  were  very  much  difperfed, 
were  not  able  to  command  fufficient  funds  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  a village,  much  lefs  of  a city.  There  is  but 
one  chapel,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fcattered  habit- 
ations, and  a curate  for  performing  divine  fervice,  and  admi- 
niAering the  facrament.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
lake  is  uncultivated  and  uninhabited.  The  northern  part  is 
quite  as  hot  as  the  other  parts,  but  much  more  healthy. — Alfo, 
a town  or  city  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
fame  name,  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  wefi, 
at  the  diflance  of  about  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  on  a fandy 
foil,  and  in  a hot  dry  climate,  chiefly  experienced  from  March 
to  Ottober  ; but  in  July  and  AuguA  the  air  feems  to  pro- 
ceed from  a furnace.  The  only  antidote  is  to  bathe  in  the 
lake  ; and  endemial  diforders  are  unknown.  The  thunder- 
Aorms  and  torrents  are  here  terrible  ; and  if  they  fail,  earth- 
quakes certainly  follow.  Although  many  houfes  are  built 
of  lime  and  fand,  and  with  confiderable  taAe,  mod  of  them 
are  meanly  covered  with  reed,  and  there  is  no  water  but  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  lake,  which  is  falubrious,  though 
not  pleafant,  efpecially  in  March  and  April,  when  the  Arong 
breezes  impregnate  it  with  fea-fpray.  The  principal  part  of 
the  city  is  on  the  (hore  of  a fmall  gulf,  one  league  in  depth, 
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which  forms  the  lake  towards  the  weft.  The  other  part  is 
to  the  north,  in  the  neck  of  the  lake,  which  at  this  place  is 
three  leagues  wide,  whence  it  begins  to  extend  towards  the 
fouth.  The  point  where  the  city  begins  is  called  “ Mara- 
caibo Point;”  that  where  the  gulf  commences  “Point 
Ari&a,”  fituated  almoft.  oppoiite  to  “ Point  St.  Lucia.” 
According  to  an  enumeration  in  1801,  there  were  about 
22,000  inhabitants  ; and  they  were  increafed  by  the  Spanilh 
refugees  from  St.  Domingo.  With  this  acceffion,  the  po- 
pulation was  raifed  to  about  24,000  perfons,  who  are  diftri- 
buted  into  four  claffes ; the  nobility,  confiding  of  about  thirty 
families ; white  planters,  compofed  of  Europeans  or  Creoles, 
who  apply  to  agriculture,  navigation,  commerce,  the  filheries, 
& c.  and  live  comfortably  ; (laves  and  freemen,  who  exercife 
ail  kinds  of  trades,  joiners,  tailors,  (hoe-makers,  carpenters, 
niafous,  andfmiths.  The  (laves  do  not  exceed  5000.  Thehabit 
of  failing  on  the  lake  encourages  the  fpirit  of  navigation, 
and  many  of  the  natives  become  feamen.  Even  in  the  dry  Sa- 
vannas they  contrive  to  feed  numerous  herds  ; and  the  youth 
are  celebrated  for  intelligence  and  ingenuity  ; but  the  in- 
habitants are  rather  noted  for  want  of  probity.  The  women 
are  fond  of  the  harp,  which  refounds  in  the  ftreets  in  the 
evening.  In  their  youth  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
liiodelty,  and,  when  married,  are  faithful  affedlionate  wives 
and  excellent  mothers,  directing  their  attention  to  domeftic 
cares,  and  the  education  of  their  children.  Here  is  only 
one  church,  aided  by  a chapel  of  eafe,  and  a convent  of 
Francifcans.  At  Maracaibo  they  adore  a virgin,  which 
bears  the  furname  of  “ Chiquinquira,”  which  was  the  name 
of  a village  in  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe,  where  (lie  made 
her  firft  appearance.  Her  pafiion  is  to  paint  herfelf  on 
dilb-clouts,  and  in  the  midft  of  filth.  A temple,  on  the  dif- 
covery  of  her  in  1586,  was  dedicated  to  her  ; and,  as  the 
fabulous  tradition  reports,  a fountain  rofe  under  the  altar 
where  (he  was  placed.  She  communicated  to  its  waters 
miraculous  virtues,  which  have  given  to  her  permanent  repu- 
tation among  the  Spaniards.  The  image  of  this  virgin  is 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  eafe  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  where  (he 
is  invoked  by  all  mariners  as  their  imaginary  protedlrefs. 
The  foundation  of  this  town  was  laid,  in  1571,  by  captain 
Alonfo  Pacheco,  an  inhabitant  of  Truxillo,  under  the  name 
of  New  Zamora,  now  known  only  under  that  of  Maracaibo. 
At  the  entrance  into  this  port  is  a bar  of  quick-fand,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  under  water,  which  excludes  large  veffels,  and 
admits  fmall  ones  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  condudl 
of  a (kilful  pilot.  As  foon  as  the  bar  is  cleared,  there  is 
.plenty  of  water  and  a good  harbour,  which  is  defended  by 
three  forts.  The  manufactures  and  merchandifes  that  are 
brought  hither  from  places  near  the  lake  are  put  on  board 
Spaniffi  (hips  that  come  hither  to  purchafe  them.  Mara- 
caibo is  the  feat  of  a governor,  who  enjoys  the  fame  falary, 
and  exercifes  the  fame  functions,  as  the  governor  of  Cumana. 
This  place  is  very  convenient  for  (hip-building  : 270  miles 
E.  of  Carthagena.  N.  lat.  io°  30'.  W.  long.  71°  46'. 
Depons’  Travels  in  South  America. 

M A RAC  ANA,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Para,  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ; 80  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Para.  S.  lat.  o°  27'.  W.  long.  49'. 

Maiiacana,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  of  the 
parrot-kind,  but  larger  than  the  common  fpecies,  and  covered 
all  over  with  blueifh-grey  feathers.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  Brafils.  See  Psittacus  Cinereus. 

The  natives  alfo  call  another  bird  of  the  parrot-kind  by 
the  fame  name,  which  is  of  a fine  green  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  back,  but  the  crown  of  the  head  looks  a little  blueifh  ; 
the  tail  is  mixed  of  red  and  a blueiffi-grcen  ; the  under  part 
being  red,  as  is  alio  the  under  part  of  the  wings ; at  the 


origin  of  each  wing,  it  has  alfo  a red  fpot ; and  on  each  fide 
of  the  head  a brown  one.  The  noife  this  bird  makes  is  oe, 
oe,  ®e.  See  Psittacus  Severus. 

MARACANDA,  in  s. Indent  Geography,  a very  confider- 
able  city  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  leaving  a (trong 
garrifon  there,  burnt  and  laid  wade  all  the  plains.  See 
Samarcand. 

MARACAPA,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  a diftridl  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of 
Cumana  ; 42  miles  W.  of  Cumana. 

MAR  AC  AX  AO,  in  Ornithology.  See  Fringilla 
Melba. 

MARACAY,  in  Geography,  a beautiful  new  village  of 
South  America,  in  the  government  of  Caraccas,  fituated  in 
the  rich  vales  of  Aragoa,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Caraccas  ; fa- 
mous for  the  culture  of  chocolate.  The  induftrious  inha- 
bitants, moftly  Bifcayans,  have  beei\.  computed  at  more  than 
8000,  and  the  vicinity  is  crowned  with  numerous  plantations 
of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  grain. 

MARACCI,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  a learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Lucca  in  the  year  1612  : in  his  youth  he  applied 
himfclf  mod  diligently,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  to  the  dudy 
of  the  eadern  languages,  particularly  to  the  Arabic.  His 
(kill  in  this  tongue  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  profefforffiip 
of  Arabic  in  the  college  of  vvifdom.  He  was  alfo  feledled 
by  pope  Innocent  XI.  as  his  confeffor,  which  mark  of  high 
confidence  and  honour  would  have  been  followed  by  a car- 
dinal’s hat,  but  the  humility  of  Maracci  led  him  to  decline 
that  diltindlion.  He  died  in  the  year  1700,  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-eight.  He  had  a confiderable  (hare  in  editing 
the  “ Arabic  Bible,”  which  was  publifhed  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1671,  in  three  volumes  folio  : he  is  known  alfo  for  a 
work  which  he  printed  in  Padua  but  two  years  before  his 
death,  entitled  “ Alcorani  Textus  Univerfus  Arabice  et 
Latine,”  in  two  vols.  folio.  This  verfion  is  accompanied 
with  notes,  a refutation  of  the  Mahometan  dodlrints,  and  a 
life  of  the  Pfeudo-Prophet.  The  work,  though  not  wholly 
free  from  errors,  is  highly  applauded  by  the  learned.  Ma- 
racci was  author  alfo  of  “ The  Life  of  Father  Leonardi,” 
the  founder  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
of  numerous  other  pieces. 

MARACU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  20  40'.  \V.  long.  45’  31'. 

MARADECANUM,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Tickely. 

MARiENA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Salmo  Marana. 

MARAGA,  Maragha,  or  Mirga,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeitzan  ; 30  miles  S.  of 
Tabris.  N.  lat.  37°  20'.  E.long.  46°  22'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  environs  of  which 
arc  faid  to  yield  the  bell  wheat  in  Egypt ; 6 miles  S.  of 
Taha. 

MARAGAL,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Adirbeitzan  ; 42 
miles  S.  of  Tabris. 

MARAGHA,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  Defert,  where  an 
obfervatory  was  eredled  by  order  of  Hulaku,  one  of  the 
defcendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  furniffied  with  inflruments 
for  allronomical  obfervation  ; 75  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aleppo. 

MARAGNON.  See  Maranon. 

MARAH,  or  Marra,  a town  of  Syria,  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  a church,  and  the  Greeks  a church 
and  convent  ; 15  mdes  N.E.  of  Damafcus. 

MARAHBUTS,  or  Marabouts,  derived  from  a word 
which  (ignifies  a monk,  cr  a man  engaged  to  the  performance 
of  his  vow,  denote  Mahometan  prieits,  who  are  difperfed 
through  various  parts  of  Africa.  Thofe  of  the  Mandingo 
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iiation  apply  themfelves,  befidcs  religious  matters,  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  phyfic,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  mere  experience,  with- 
out entering  into  the  inveftigaiion  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 
They  are  alfo  often  called  upon  by  the  kings  and  chiefs  to 
give  their  opinion  in  cafes  of  law  and  equity.  Moft  of  them 
are  well  verfed  in  the  Arabic  language  of  the  Mauritanic 
dialed!,  and  they  are  the  only  people  of  letters  among  the 
blacks;  for  none  of  the  black  nations  about  Senegal  and 
Gambia  have  even  an  alphabet,  much  lefs  any  writings  in 
their  own  languages.  The  felling  of  charms  is  faid  to  con- 
ftitute  the  greateit  part  of  their  revenue  ; and  the  more  re- 
putation any  one  of  them  has  acquired,  the  dearer  is  it  fo'd. 
Thefe  charms  ufually  confift  in  nothing  but  a few  lines  taken 
from  the  Koran,  written  on  a little  piece  of  paper,  which, 
after  being  nicely  fewed  up  in  leather  or  cloth,  are  worn  by 
the  purchafers  about  their  necks.  They  are  defigned  to 
proteCt  and  defend  them  in  danger ; but  as  one  charm  has 
only  the  power  of  preferving  them  from  one  kind  of  danger, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  many  of  them  ; fo  that  many  of  the 
blacks  are  covered  with  them  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  they  have  fuch  a llrong  faith  in  them,  that  when  they 
are  furprifed  in  the  night-time  by  an  enemy,  they  wull  not 
take  up  arms  for  their  own  defence,  though  in  the  mod;  immi- 
nent danger,  till  they  have  dreffed  themfelves  with  thefe 
charms,  and  then  they  will  meet  him  undauntedly.  This 
faith  in  charms,  however,  is  a corruption  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  ; and  the  Moors,  who  live  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Senegal,  obferving  it  in  its  purity,  make  no  ufe  of 
them. 

The  Marahbuts  of  the  black  nations,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Moors,  are  alfo  the  principal  merchants,  and  the  moft 
opulent  people  among  them,  and  the  gum  trade  on  the  river 
Senegal  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  thofe  of  the  Moors.  The 
Marahbuts  are  alfo  the  only  people  who  can  travel  with  any 
fafety  into  diftant  kingdoms,  which  no  layman  can  well  do 
without  running  the  rifle  of  being  made  a flave.  Their 
religious  profefiion  protects  them  every  where  ; they  are  even 
refpeCted  among  thofe  nations  who  are  not  Mahometans  ; and 
they  are  confidered  by  them  as  a godly  and  virtuous  people, 
and  men  of  w'ildom.  They  make  profelytes  every  where  to 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  are  indullrious  in  fpreading  it 
all  over  Africa.  Some  Marahbuts  of  the  Foolah  nation  who 
vifit  Senegal,  are  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Old  Teflament, 
and  are  partly  acquainted  with  the  inilitutes  of  the  new  one. 
The  Marahbuts  reafon  very  well  on  fuch  fubjeCts  as  they  are 
acquainted  w'ith,  but  their  manner,  like  that  of  the  ealtern 
nations,  is  that  of  adducing  parables  or  fimiles  in  their 
arguments,  which  do  not  always  bear  the  ftrifteft  re- 
femblancc  to  the  cafe  in  hand ; though  they  are  very  per- 
fuafi-ve  with  fuch  people  as  are  not  capable  of  invefti- 
gating  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the  cafe  in 
queftion.  Their  converfation  is  iiiftruCtive  and  pleafing. 
The  Marahbuts  of  the  Moors  are  more  learned  and  ingenious 
in  every  refpeCt  than  thofe  of  the  black  nations.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxxiii.  p.  90. 

MARAI,  a town  of  Hindooftan ; 45  miles  S.W.  of 
Allahabad. 

MARAJO,  an  ifland  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ama- 
zons and  Para  rivers,  refembling  in  its  form  an  oval  and  tri- 
angle ; about  160  miles  in  its  greateit  length,  and  120  in  its 
greateft  breadth. 

MAR  A JON,  a town  on  the  ealt  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Marajo  ; 24  miles  N.W.  of  Para. 

MARAISAH,  a town  of  Tunis,  near  the  fea,  with  the 
remains  of  a fmall  harbour. 

MARAKUNDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Badelu. 


MARALDI,  James  Philip,  in  Biography,  a learned 
mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Perinaldo,  in 
the  county  of  Nice,  in  the  year  1663.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  was  educated,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  we 
find  him  at  Paris,  purfuing  his  maturer  itudics  under  his  un- 
cle, the  celebrated  Caffini,  to  whom  he  implicitly  refigned 
the  direction  of  his  purfuits.  When  Caffini  found  that  the 
young  man’s  advancement  in  fcience,  his  extraordinary  di- 
ligence, and  above  all  his  accuracy,  had  qualified  him  to  be- 
come an  ufeftil  affiftant  in  his  aftronomical  labours,  he,  by 
the  leave  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  affociated  him 
with  himfelf  in  making  obfervations  on  the  celeitial  bodies. 
He  foon  opened  the  way  to  celebrity,  by  important  difeo- 
veries  with  regard  to  the  planets,  particularly  with  refpeCt 
to  Jupiter  : he  found  likewife  that  the  parallax  of  the  planet 
Mars  was  lefs  by  one  fecond,  than  had  been  determined  by 
Caffini  in  1672.  He  fpent  the  whole  of  the  year  1674  in 
obfervations  on  the  planet  Saturn,  and  (hewed  how  the 
difappearance  of  the  ring,  at  that  particular  period,  con- 
firmed the  theory  of  Huygens.  He  bellowed  incredible 
induftry  in  perfecting  the  tables  of  Jupiter’s  fatellhes,  and 
found  that  the  eclipfes  of  thefe  bodies  were  of  different  du- 
rations, even  w'hen  the  diftance  of  their  nodes  was  the  fame. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  conftruCting  a catalogue  of  the 
fixed  liars,  and  by  his  long  and  accurate  attention  to  this 
objeCt,  became  fo  well  acquainted  with  thefe  bodies,  that 
on  being  (hewn  any  one  of  them,  however  fmall,  he  could 
immediately  tell  to  what  conftellation  it  belonged,  and  its 
precife  place  in  the  conftellation.  Maraldi  would  fometimes 
relax  in  his  aftronomical  labours,  and  apply  fteadily  to  objcCts 
of  natural  hiftory,  on  which  fcience  he  drew'  up  a number 
of  interefting  papers,  which  were  inferted  in  the  different 
volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
w'hich  diftinguilhed  fociety  he  w'as  a member.  In  the  year 
1700,  he  wras  employed  by  Caffini  in  prolonging  the  French 
meridian  to  the  northern  extremity  of  France,  and  had  a 
very  confiderable  (hare  in  that  important  undertaking. 
When  his  bufinefs  was  finilhed,  he  paid  a vifit  to  Italy, 
where  the  aftronomers  gladly  availed  themfelves  of  his  advice 
and  affiftance  in  making  their  obfervations.  At  Rome,  on 
the  invitation  of  pope  Clement  XI.,  he  affilted  at  the  aflem- 
blies  of  the  congregation  then  fitting  in  that  city,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reforming  the  calendar.  He  alfo  took  a part  in 
conftruCting  the  great  meridian  line  at  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
fian.  While  at  Rome  he  had  a fine  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing an  eclipfe  of  the  fourth  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  from  which 
he  was  led  to  the  conclufion,  that  its  inclination  is  three  nv- 
nutes  lefs  than  that  fixed  by  Caffini.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1703,  with  a rich  treafure  of  fubjeCts  in  natural  hiftory, 
chiefly  collected  at  Verona,  which  he  prefented  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  In  1718  he  was  employed,  with  three 
other  academicians,  in  prolonging  the  French  meridian  to  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  that  kingdom.  Amidlt  his  various 
labours  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  w'as  occupied  w'ithin  the 
walls  of  the  oblervatory  of  Paris,  where  he  was  inceffantly 
employed  in  aftronomical  purfuits,  and  in  completing  his  ca- 
talogue. This  laft  great  work  he  did  not  live  to  fimfh  ; he 
died  in  December  1729,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  characterized  as  a man  of  great  ferioufnefs,  integrity, 
and  purity  of  morals,  and  as  polfeffing  an  interefting  limph- 
city  of  manners.  He  publilhed  nothing  but  papers  in  the 
tranfaCtions  of  the  academy  : thefe,  however,  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  valuable,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almoft  every 
volume  that  was  printed  belvveen  the  years  1698  and  1730. 
Moreri. 

MAItAMBAYA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  near  the 
coaftof  Brazil.  S.  lat.  23^  10’. 
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MARAMER,  a town  of  Morocco,  near  Cape  Cantin, 
encompaffed  with  old  walls,  but  not  ftrong  either  by  nature 
or  art  ; 9 mi'es  from  SafTi. 

M ARANA,  John  Paul,  in  Biography , was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  or  near  Genoa  in  the  year  1642.  He  re- 
ceived an  education  adapted  to  the  fphere  of  life  in  which  he 
moved,  and  being  led  to  think  and  feel  upon  political  fub- 
jedts,  Ire  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-feven,  involved  in  the 
confpiracy  of  Raphael  della  Torre  to  deliver  Genoa  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  On  this  account  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, where  he  remained  four  years.  On  his  liberation  he 
employed  himfelf  in  writing  an  account  of  this  co-nfpiracy, 
and  of  the  war  between  the  republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  took  a journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpofe  of  colledting 
documents.  When  the  work  was  finiffied,  it  was  feized  by 
the  fpiesof  government,  and  examined,  nor  could  he  get  it 
returned  for  publication.  In  1681  he  abandoned  Ids  country 
and  went  to  France,  where  he  recompofed  his  work,  and 
publilhed  it  in  the  year  1682,  under  the  title  of  “ La  con- 
giura  da  Rafaello  delle  Torre,  con  le  mode  della  Savoia  con- 
tra la  Republics  di  Genova/’  Marana  is  chiefly  known  as 
an  author  by  the  “ Turkilh  Spy,”  written  in  the  French 
language,  which  has  given  birth  to  feveral  imitations,  on  the 
fame  model,  though  the  original  is  not  much  fought  after. 
He  lived  at  Paris  in  a date  of  decent  mediocrity  till  the  year 
16S9,  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  about 
two  years.  Moreri. 

Makana,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  dramomum,  or  thorn-apple,  a plant  kept  in 
fome  gardens. 

MARAND,  in  Geograpfiy,  a town  of  .Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Adirbeitzan  ; 42  miles  N.  of  Tauris. 

MARANHAO,  or  Maranxon,  ajurifdidtion  of  South 
America,  in  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft 
fettled  here  in  1599,  upwards  of  60  years  after  the  difeovery. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  three  ri- 
vers, about  42  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  fertile  and 
well  inhabited.  The  French  feized  on  the  ifland  in  1612, 
and  built  a town  called  “ St.  Luis  de  Maranhao,’'  but  the 
Portuguefe  recovered  it  out  of  their  poffeffion.  It  is  now 
very  llrong,  having  a caftle  built  on  a rock  towards  the  fea, 
which  commands  a very  convenient  harbour. 

It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  under  the  arehbifhopric  ot  St. 
Salvador  de  la  Bava.  The  ifland  is  difficult  of  accefs,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  by  which  it  is 
formed,  fo  that  it  can  be  viflted  only  at  particular  feafons,  and 
with  proper  winds.  There  are  two  other  lefs  confiderable 
towns.  The  natives  have  about  27  hamlets,  confiding  each 
of  four  large  huts,  which  form  a fquare  in  the  middle,  from 
300  to  500  paces  in  length,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
depth  ; all  thefe  are  built  of  large  timber,  and  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  leaves,  fo  that  each  may  contain  from 
two  to  three  hundred  inhabitants.  The  air  is  ferene,  feldom 
incommoded  with  dorms,  cxceffive  drought,  or  moidure,  ex- 
cept during  the  periodical  rains  from  February’  to  June. 
The  foil  is  rich,  and  produces  every  thing  in  perfection,  with- 
out labour  or  manure.  The  inhabitants  go  naked,  but  paint 
their  b dies  and  faces  of  various  colours,  and  cover  their 
hands  and  arms  with  a variety  of  feathers : the  children, 
though  born  white,  acquire  an  olive  colour  by  being  anoint- 
ed with  oils.  They  are  drong  and  healthy,  live  to  a great 
age,  and  are  feldom  affiidted  with  difeafes.  Their  only  wea- 
pons are  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they  are  dex- 
trous ; but  they  are  fierce  and  cruel,  efpecially  to  their  pri- 
foners.  The  capital,  St.  Filipe,  or  St.  Luisde  Maranhao, 
is  fituated  in  S.  ht.  2^0'.  W.  long.  450  30'. 

MARANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  on  the  coaft  of 


the  Adriatic  ; containing  about  1000  inhabitants,  with  a 
garrifon  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Udina.  N.  lat.  45°  50'.  E.  long. 
13°  50'. 

Maiiano,  or  Mariano,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe  : 
8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Verona. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Lavora  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Naples. 

MARANON,  or  Maragnon,  called  alfo  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  (fee  Amazon),  is  celebrated  as  the  mod  dif— 
tinguilhed  river  not  only  in  South  America,  but  in  the 
whole  world.  Of  this  river  we  have  already  given  fome 
account  under  the  article  Amazon  ; but  it  deferves,  on  ac- 
count of  its  magnitude  and  length,  as  well  as  the  fertility 
and  commerce  that  are  diffufed  along  its  {bores,  a more  par- 
ticular and  ample  notice.  Condamine,  whofe  account  of 
this  river  we  have  curforily  mentioned,  computed  its  naviga- 
tion at  1 qoo  maritime  leagues,  or  3000  miles;  to  which  re- 
cent difeoveries  enable  us  to  add  at  leaft  4 or  £00  leagues  : 
fo  that  if  the  countries,  through  which  it  purfues  its  courfe, 
were  poffeffed  by  indudrious  and  populous  nations,  a {hip  of 
4 or  500  tons  might  afeend  this  wonderful  river  to  the  ex- 
tent of  4500  miles  of  navigation.  As  the  courfe  of  the 
Maranon,  for  more  than  one-third  of  its  progrefs,  is  from 
north  to  fouth,  it  confiderably  exceeds  the  whole  breadth  of 
South  America  ; but  edimated  in  a line  nearly  diredl,  the 
length  on  a map  will  be  found  to  be  about  2500  geo- 
graphical miles.  If  we  thus  edimate  the  Kian  of  China,  it 
will  be  found  to  reach  2000  miles,  and  the  Ob  of  Siberia 
19CO.  The  Miffouri  of  North  America  may  probabiy  be 
edimated  at  20CO  miles.  But  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Ma- 
ranon has  been  very  much  increafed  by  recent  difeoveries. 
This  prodigious  river,  this  torrent-fea,  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  not  only  fuperior  in  the  length,  but  in  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  its  majedic  courfe  ; and  receives  on  all  fides,  as 
tributaries,  rivers  of  fuch  power,  that  any  one  would  enrich 
the  defarts  of  Africa,  and  might  fpread  fertility,  trade,  and 
civilization,  throughout  a wide  empire.  Where  the  Beni 
joins  the  Maranon,  it  is  half  a league  in  breadth,  (the 
Spaniih  league  being  four  Britidi  miles ;)  the  Tunguragua 
or  falfe  Maranon  from  the  wed,  the  Llavari  or  Madera  from 
the  fouth,  and  the  Negro  from  the  north,  are  all  rivers  of 
this  furprifing  defeription.  In  fhort,  through  more  than 
one-half  of  the  great  continent  of  South  America,  almod 
every  advantage  of  a maritime  fhore  might  be  diffufed  by  the 
Maranon,  and  its  confluent  dreams.  We  {hall  here  avail 
ourfelves  of  the  abdradf  given  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  of  the 
principal  difeoveries  that  have  recently  been  made,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fource  and  tributary  rivers  of  the  Maranon.  Near 
its  fource  this  river  is  called  the  Apurimac,  w'hich  rifes  to 
the  fouth  of  the  mineral  mountains  of  Cailloma,  perhaps  in 
the  lake  of  Vilque,  as  laid  down  by  La  Cruz,  S.  lat.  j6° 
io'  ; but  probably  dill  more  to  the  fouth,  perhaps  even  17 ; ; 
for  after  being  joined  by  the  Monigote  cr  Panguana,  in 
Cailloma,  it  is  fo  deep,  when  it  enters  the  province  of  Canes, 
and  Canches,  that  a bridge  is  already  neceffary.  This  bridge 
is  probabiy  that  mentioned  by  Aicedo,  on  the  high-road 
between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  fupported  by  ropes,  and  eighty 
“ varas”  in  length,  being  almod  due  wed  of  Cuzco,  and 
which  paffes  the  real  Apurimac,  according  to  La  Cruz, 
while  the  Vilcamayo  is  on  the  ead  of  Cuzco.  After  run- 
ning two  leagues  below  this  bridge,  it  burds  through  the 
chain  of  the  Andes  amidd  precipices  of  incredible  height, 
and  which  fupply  numerous  dreams.  The  chief  rivers 
which  join  the  Maranon  are  as  follow  : the  river  of  Pampas 
or  Charcas  from  the  wed,  at  ig°  10';  the  Vilcamayo,  a 
great  river,  nearly  equal  te  the  Apurimac  or  Maranon,  at 
12?  15':  this  river,  like  the  others,  has  feveral  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  provinces  through  which  it  paffes,  fuch  a3 

Quillabamba, 


MARANON. 


Quillabamba,  Urubamba,  &c.  The  Mantaro,  or  river  of 
Jauja,  fo  called  from  the  province  it  pervades,  but  by  La 
Cruz  erroneoufly  ftyled  the  ancient  Maranon,  joins  the  Ma- 
ranon  at  120  6',  and  feems  to  propel  the  chief  river  towards 
the  north-eaft,  the  courfe  having  previoufly  been  towards 
the  north-weft.  The  great  river  Paucartainbo,  called  by 
La  Cruz  Ynambari,  joins  the  Maranon  at  ro°  43';  the 
Perene,  which  rifes  about  two  leagues  from  Tarma,  runs 
through  that  town,  and  receives  many  ftreams  from  the 
heights  of  Bombom  and  Pafco,  having  joined  it  on  the  op- 
poiite  fide  or  weft,  at  n°  13'.  From  the  confluence  of  the 
Perene  to  that  with  the  beautiful  river  Pachiteat  at  S1  26', 
that  is  an  interval  of  20  52',  or  172  geographical  miles, 
though  by  numerous  windings  increafed  probably  to  500, 
the  Maranon  receives  no  lefs  than  40  copious  rivers ; but 
more  particularly  two  of  prodigious  power,  the  Paucar- 
tambo  already  mentioned,  and  the  Beni,  the  molt  remote 
fprings  of  which  lie  call  of  the  province  of  Sicafica,  in  about 
1 90  of  latitude.  This  river  runs  from  fouth  to  north,  with 
fome  inflexions,  receiving  various  rivers  from  the  moun- 
tainous territory  which  it  interfeXs ; among  the  moll  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  Coroyco,  iffuing  from  the  province 
ef  La  Paz,  and  entering  it  on  the  weft.  The  Beni,  pur- 
fuing  its  courfe  in  130  of  latitude,  throws  off  a branch,  in 
an  eaftern  direction,  which  enters  a confiderable  lake, 
named  Rogagado,  that  extends  upwards  of  10  leagues 
E.W.,  and  of  3 N.S.  From  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  lake 
rifes  an  arm,  which  runs  to  the  Mamori ; and  three  others 
are  thrown  off  in  a northern  direXion,  viz.  the  Yutay,  the 
Tefi,  and  the  Coari,  which  purfuing  a north-eaft  courfe, 
empty  themfelves  into  the  Maranon.  The  Beni,  having 
fupplied  this  arm,  flows  to  its  incorporation  with  the  Apu- 
rimac,  which  it  enters  with  an  aperture  of  half  a league,  and 
by  the  name  of  Para.  Three  leagues  beneath  the  junXion 
of  the  Paucartambo,  the  Maranon  is  joined  by  a river,  about 
two  Britilh  miles,  or  half  a Spanilh  league  in  breadth,  of 
fuch  force  that  the  courfe  of  the  Maranon  is  changed  for  a 
certain  dillance,  and  bent  towards  the  chain  of  the  Andes. 
This  river,  however,  wide  and  powerful  as  it  is,  is  only  a 
branch  of  the  grand  river  Beni,  already  mentioned.  Indeed 
it  has  been  queried  whether  the  Beni  or  the  Apurimac  be 
the  principal  ftream  forming  the  Maranon.  The  fource  of 
the  Beni,  near  Sicafica,  is  about  20  30'  farther  to  the  fouth 
than  that  of  the  Apurimac  ; but  as  its  courfe  is  far  more 
direX,  the  aXual  length  of  the  navigation  bears  no  com- 
parifon  with  that  of  the  Maranon,  which  at  this  junction 
acquires  the  name  of  the  Grand  Para  or  Pare.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Beni  might  conduX  the  adventurer  to  the 
mines  of  Potofi,  and  that  of  the  Apurimac  to  Cuzco  and 
Lima.  At  26',  the  Pachitea  joins  the  Maranon.  The 
Pachitea  is  eiteemed  the  molt  beautiful  of  all  thefe  tributary 
itreams  : it  rifes  in  10  46',  firft  running  eaft,  then  north, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  its  progrefs  is  called  the  Pozuzu, 
efpecially  at  its  confluence  with  the  Mayro,  where  it  forms 
a noted  haven,  whence  there  is  an  open  navigation  to  the 
Maranon.  The  next  remarkable  ftream  that  joins  the 
Pachitea  is  the  Piachiz.  The  courfe  of  the  Maranon  here 
varies  from  due  north  to  north-eaft  ; fo  that  the  map  of  La 
Cruz  mull  be  erroneous  in  the  great  wefterly  inflexion  of  its 
courfe,  thereby  approaching  the  Gualaga  too  nearly  by 
one-half.  The  Aguaytra  alfo  joins  the  Maranon  from  the 
weft,  at  70  35';  the  Manoa  or  Cuxniabatay,  at  7^ ; the 
Saraiacu,  at  6°  45';  the  Tapichi  or  Canopocati,  oppofite 
to  San  Regis,  at  3",  which  lalt  river  feems  alfo  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Tunguragua.  This  Tunguragua,  Lauri- 
cocha,  or  Jefuitic  Maranon,  falls  into  the  Maranon  at  4 33', 
where  the  latter  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  chief  of 


which  is  not  lefs  than  33  fathoms  in  depth.  The  courfe  of 
the  Maranon  now  turns  to  the  eaft.  The  true  Maranon,  or 
Ucaial,  as  it  is  alfo  called  in  part  of  its  courfe,  is  the  moll 
important  of  all  the  llreams  which  defcend  from  the  grand 
chain  of  the  Andes.  In  1794  it  was  explored  by  Father 
Girval,  who  navigated  it  from  its  junXion  with  the  falfe 
Maranon  to  its  confluence  with  the  Pachitea,  and  found  it 
of  a ferene  current,  and  abounding  with  filh,  while  animals 
of  chace  fwarm  on  the  Ihores.  The  favage  tribes  on  this 
fuperb  river  are  generally  pacific,  and  feem  to  fpeak  dialeXs 
of  the  fame  language.  From  its  junXion  with  the  river 
Beni  to  that  with  the  falfe  Maranon  it  is  navigable  for  large 
veffels  more  than  400  leagues;  and  in  the  courfe  of  300 
leagues  prefents  132  iflands.  The  true  Maranon,  or 
Ucaial,  is  navigable  at  all  feafons.  The  firft  Portuguefe 
ftation  that  occurs  is  Sapatinga,  and  the  next  San  Pablo. 
Loreto,  a Spanilh  fortrefs,  Hands  at  the  dillance  of  12 
leagues  from  Sapatinga  ; from  which  latter  Pevas,  a Spanilh 
village,  is  74  leagues,  Napo  104,  Iquitos  132,  Omaquas  174, 
the  junXion  of  the  Ucaial  164,  the  village  of  San  Regis  184, 
that  of  Urarinas  224,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gualaga  234. 
See  Gualaga. 

The  banks  of  this  large  river  are  generally  crowned  with 
vail  forefts  of  lofty  trees,  among  which  are  many  of  a rare 
and  medicinal  nature.  Serpents  of  prodigious  fize  are  found 
in  the  marlhes,  and  alligators  are  alfo  common.  It  feems 
certain,  from  the  difquifition  of  Condamine,  that  fome  female 
warriors  Hill  exill  toward  the  north  of  this  great  river. 
Near  its  mouth  the  Bore  rifes  from  12  to  13  feet  in  height ; 
and  the  noife  of  this  irruption  is  heard  at  the  dillance  of  two 
leagues.  This  effeX,  called  “ pororoca,”  is  chiefly  ob- 
fervable  towards  the  cape  del  Norte,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Arowary.  See  Bore. 

The  fucceffive  voyages  of  Father  Girval  are  rendered  in- 
terelling,  not  merely  by  his  having  explored  the  Ucaial  or 
genuine  Maranon,  but  by  the  account  he  has  given  of  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  territory. 
Embarking  on  the  lake  of  the  great  Cocama,  he  proceeded 
to  Omaguas,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maranon  and  Tungu- 
ragua, commonly  called  St.  Joachin,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
St.  Pablo,  or  St.  Paul  de  Omaguas,  one  of  the  firft  Portu- 
guefe fettlements  at  the  linear  dillance  of  about  3",  or  180 
geographical  miles  to  the  E.  Having  two  canoes  with  14 
Omaguan  Indians,  robull  and  dextrous  rowers,  he  foon 
puffed  from  the  Tunguragua  into  the  Maranon,  which  he 
alcended  with  refolute  and  laudable  perleverance,  though 
he  fometimes  met  with  little  fleets  of  canoes  filled  with  In- 
dians of  unknown  tribes,  whom  he  foothed  and  efcaped  by 
his  prudence.  The  “ Conibos”  will  employ  a whole  year 
to  hollow  out  a canoe  from  one  tree,  16  or  20  yards  in  length, 
and  from  five  to  feven  quarters  broad,  w'hich  they  accomplifh 
by  means  of  lharp  Hones  and  fire.  The  poop  is  fquare,  and 
the  prow  drawn  to  a pyramidal  point.  Among  their  flaves 
were  fome  of  the  Mayoruna  tribe,  who  dwell  towards  the 
fources  of  the  river  Tapichi,  and  are  called  Barbados,  be- 
caufe  their  beards  are  .as  ftrong  and  abundant  as  tiiofeof  the 
Spaniards ; but  they  are  believed  to  be  defeended  from  Spa- 
nilh  foldiers,  fcattered  in  thefe  forefts  in  confequence  of  a 
former  expedition.  After  14  days  of  navigation,  there  ap- 
peared on  the  W.  a chain  of  mountains,  running  S.E.  and 
N.W.  Two  days  after  they  arrived  at  the  little  fettiement 
of  Saraiacu,  among  the  “ Panos,”  and  foon  after  reached 
the  habitation  of  Anna  Rofa,  an  Italian  lady,  educated  at 
Lima,  who  greatly  lamented  the  tragical  death  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  in  1767,  committed  by  the  “ Chipeos,"  who  had 
been  feverely  chaftifed  by  her  nation.  Continuing  the 
afeent  he  reached  the  river  Manoa,  alfo  called  by  the  Indi- 
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wns  Judiabalay,  on  account  of  die  rapidity  of  the  dream, 
which  neverrhelcfs  he  afccndcd  with  a view  of  difcovering 
a nearer  paffage  from  the  Gualaga  to  the  Maranon  than  the 
circuit  by  the  Tunguragua.  The  paffage  by  laud  was  found 
difficult,  on  account  of  thick  woods  and  precipices;  and 
difcovering  a large  river,  which  was  the  winding  Manoa,  our 
traveller  dfefcended  the  Maranon,  and  arrived  at  the  mifTions 
of  the  Maynas,  and  foon  after  at  Cumbaza,  after  an  abfence 
of  four  months.  This  fird  voyage  feemed  to  obliterate  the 
idea,  which  he  had  entertained,  of  the  cruelty  of  the  na- 
tions on  the  Maranon.  The  Indians  in  general  were  found 
to  be  tall  and  robuft,  and  the  “ Conibos”  could  vie  with  the 
Europeans  in  fairnefs,  if  they  did  not  difcolour  themfelves, 
and  fuffer  moreover  from  the  (tings  of  the  mofquitoes.  They 
bind  their  children  with  bandages  of  flax,  that  they  may 
grow  ftraight : the  forehead  is  alfo  flattened  in  infancy,  by 
boards  fattened  before  and  behind,  as  in  their  opinion  a wife 
head  fliould  referrible  a full  moon  : but  by  this  practice,  it 
is  faid,  they  are  almod  utterly  deprived  of  memory.  The 
girls  are  wholly  naked,  while  the  married  women  wear  a 
flight  cindlure  ; but  among  many  other  tribes  complete 
nakednefs  is  ur.iverfal.  They  are  painted  and  cattooed ; they 
do  not  marry  within  certain  degrees  ; and  the  caziques  alone 
life  polygamy  ; but  the  men  and  women  are  free  to  quit  each 
other.  They  feem  to  believe  in  one  god,  of  a human  form, 
who  retired  to  heaven  after  making  the  earth  ; but  they  do  not 
venture  to  offer  their  humble  adorations  except  during  earth- 
quakes, which  they  believe  to  proceed  from  the  footfleps  of 
iheir  god  who  vifits  the  earth,  in  order  to  judge  by  their 
voices  how  many  men  exifl.  Hence,  on  occafion  of  the 
flighted  earthquake  they  run  from  their  hovels,  caper,  and 
damp  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  “ here  we  are,  here  we 
are.”  They  alfo  believe  in  an  evil  fpirit,  of  whom  the  mod 
fagacious,  for  the  fake  of  emolument,  have  declared  them- 
felves the  prieds,  and  regulate  in  his  name  amours,  intrigues, 
health  and  ficknefs,  and  the  little  campaigns  of  war.  They 
have  alfo  many  charms  and  amulets  ; and  yet  their  (kill  in 
medical  herbs  is  far  from  being  contemptible.  They  alfo 
believe  in  another  life,  but  imagine  that  thunders  are  the 
battles  of  that  diflant  world,  and  that  the  milky  way  is  a 
fine  fored  for  their  diverfion.  Some  believe  in  tranfmigration, 
and  fuppofe  that  the  fouls  of  their  chiefs  and  nobles  animate 
tigers  and  monkies.  The  dead  are  difinterred  after  a certain 
period,  and  the  bones  walked  and  preferved,  but  fome  tribes 
cat  the  flefh,  that  nothing  may  be  lod.  Befides  the  chace 
and  fifhing,  they  cultivate  a few  herbs,  particularly  the 
“yuca,”  with  which  they  make  the  “ mazato,"  their  only 
drink  and  confutation.  The  water  is  generally  bad,  owing 
to  the  heat  and  the  numerous  marflies  which  taint  the  rivers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  “ yuca,”  they  cut  down  the  trees 
with  axes  of  done  ; but  they  have  alfo  axes  of  copper,  the 
fird  metal  ufed  by  favages,  being  often  found  native  and 
eafily  beaten  into  form,  while  iron  is  obdurate  and  requires 
the  (kill  of  a more  advanced  fociety.  The  ground  is 
(lightly  moveff  with  a wooden  fpade,  and  the  “ yuca”  being 
interred  the  labour  is  finiflied.  They  alfo  gather  cotton, 
which  ferves  for  their  little  cin&ures.  Their  darts  and  ar- 
rows are  often  tinctured  with  adlive  poifon,  drawn  from 
noxious  plants.  Their  confidence  in  its  power  is  fuch,  that 
they  will  excite  the  fury  and  await  the  attack  of  the  ilronged 
and  fierccfl  jaguar.  They  laugh  when  he  prepares  to  fpring  : 
the  arrow  flies,  and  he  is  dead.  But  they  never  employ 
poifoned  weapons  m their  conflidls,  not  fo  much  from 
liberality  of  lent  intent,  as  from  the  fear  of  a retort. 
Large  filth  are  killed  with  arrows  aimed  at  their  heads  ; the 
(mail  are  taken  in  fnares,  or  with  hooks  of  bone.  From 
the  age  of  five  years  boys  and  girls  manage  the  canoes. 
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Their  ruling  paflion  is  war,  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  whole 
tribe,  prefided  by  the  cazique  or  intended  general.  The  to- 
bacco tubes  are  lighted;  the  jars  of  “mazato”  pafs  round;  and 
as  foon  as  drunkennefs  begins,  this  important  fubjedl  becomes 
the  matter  of  deliberation  : the  fird  and  mod  folemn  quedion 
being,  “ with  what  nation  fhall  we  go  to  war  ?”  And  the 
next  is,  “ what  (hall  be  the  caufe  of  quarrel  The  caufes 
are  generally  fome  petty  robbery  or  offence;  and  the  weaked 
tribe  is  generally  feledled  as  the  mod  convenient  enemy. 
When  the  expedition- is  refolved  upon,  the  “ moans,”  or 
prieds  of  the  evil  fpirit,  take  charge  of  their  chiefs,  and 
treat  them  with  fuch  abdinence  and  artificial  horrors,  that  at 
the  end  of  fome  days  they  come  forth  rather  dead  than  alive. 
Thefe  favages  impute  all  fticcefs  in  war  to  the  evil  fpirit,  and 
carefully  conceal  from  their  deity  their  proceedings  on  fuch 
an  occafion.  Hence  the  “ moans”  are  held  refponfible  for 
the  refult  of  the  expedition  ; and  if  it  be  adverfe  they  re- 
ceive a thnufand  maledidlions,  and  are  beaten  almod  to  death, 
becaufe  their  prayers  to  the  evil  fpirit  had  not  been  accept- 
able. As  their  petty  warfares  are  inceffant,  their  villages,  or 
large  houfe,  are  prepared  for  defence  ; being  conftrudted  in 
the  form  of  a crefcent,  with  the  convex  part  towards  the 
wood,  and  with  one  door  towards  fome  hill  and  another  to 
a plain.  When  the  enemy  attack  at  one  door  a party  op- 
pofes;  while  the  others  turn  the  wings  of  the  houfe,  and 
attack  the  foe  on  the  plains. 

Father  Girval,  in  his  fecond  voyage  1791,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Ucaial,  or  true  Maranon,  and  though  unac- 
companied by  any  foldier,  or  white  perfon,  he  was  received 
by  the  favages  with  great  cordiality,  though  he  was  afraid 
of  encountering  the  “ Cafibos”  on  the  eadern  (hore,  who 
are  reputed  the  mod  ferocious  tribe  in  thofe  regions.  But 
the  chief  navigators  of  this  part  of  the  Maranon  are  the 
“ Conibos,”  who  are  more  humane  ; and  the  found  of  their 
rude  flutes  or  cornets  is  the  fignal  of  peace  and  hofpitality. 
Canoes  of  the  “ Panos”  afterwards  appeared : and  the  Fa- 
ther arrived  at  Saraiacu  with  a bark  and  60  canoes  of  friendly 
favages.  The  cazica,  Anna  Rofa,  condufted  the  procef- 
fion  to  a little  convent  which  (he  had  founded,  and  the  In- 
dians obeyed  her  orders  with  great  pundluality.  A tribe 
called  the  “ Piro”  inhabit  the  borders  of  Maranon,  in  the 
latitude  of  Torma,  being  about  20  days  navigation  from 
Saraiacu  or  the  Manoa.  He  found  abundance  of  cinnamon 
trees,  and  began  to  inftrudl  the  nativesin  its  cultivation,  hoping 
that  this  precious  fpice  would  foon  become  an  effential  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  This  fettlement  was  thought  of  import- 
ance, as  it  prevented  the  Portuguefe  (hips  from  pursuing 
their  excurfions  on  the  Maranon  ; and  with  the  fort  on  the 
Mayro,  inclofed  the  “Pampas  del  Sacramento”  on  both 
(ides,  fo  as  to  render  it  a decided  Spanifli  province. 

The  “ Panos”  and  “ Conibos.”  and  even  the  “ Chipeos,” 
who  bad  murdered  the  fird  miflionaries,  began,  it  is  faid,  to 
(hew  fome  difpofition  for  embracing  the  faith.  Some  “ Piros” 
were  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mantaro,  and  the 
frontiers  of  Guanta  and  Jauja,  palling  in  their  canoes  on  the 
Maranon  ; but  the  “ Cafibos”  near  the  Mayro,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  delightful  Pachitea,  a ferocious  race,  were 
fcarcely  expedted  to  become  amicable  ; having  no  inten- 
courfe  with  any  other  nation,  and  never  leaving  their  own 
country,  as  they  have  no  utenlils  for  making  canoes.  They 
furprife  and  kill  any  drangers  whom  they  find  within  their 
boundaries ; and  having  cooked  them  with  great  care,  eat 
them  with  correfponding  comfort,  fo  that  a traveller  rarely 
returns  to  publilh  any  account  of  foreign  parts.  Thefe 
favages  form  the  only  obdacles  to  impede  the  navigation 
from  Manoa  to  Mayro ; but  a few  regular  troops  would 
eafily  extirpate  thefe  irreclaimable  tigers.  Of  thefe  million- 
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aries  it  is  juftice  to  add,  that  occupied  in  teaching  thefe 
favages  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  innocent  fuftenance,  whatever 
a Proteftant  may  think  of  their  religion,  he  cannot  withhold 
the  applaufe  due  to  their  fortitude  and  beneficence.  Pink- 
erton’s Geog.  vol.  iii. 

Maranon,  Falfe  or  Jefuits',  called  by  the  natives  Tungu- 
ragua , and  alfo  Lauricocha,  a river  of  South  America,  which 
rifes  from  the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  about  eight  miles  to  the 
N.  of  Pafco,  and  after  palling  the  Pongo,  becomes  navigable 
till  it  falls  into  the  Ucaial  or  true  My  anon.  We  may  here 
ftate,  on  the  authority  of  father  Girval,  the  reafons  alleged 
by  thofe  who  afiign  the  fupremacy  to  the  Ucaial.  In  the 
firft  place,  its  fources  are  far  more  diftant  than  thofe  of 
the  Tunguragua,  or  pretended  Maranon  of  father  Fritz  : 
fecondly,  the  Beni,  Paucartambo,  and  the  Apurimac,  are 
navigable  up  to  a latitude  where  the  falfe  Maranon  has  no 
exiftence  : thirdly,  becaufe  the  Ucaial,  far  from  being  in- 
ferior in  the  quantity  of  water,  is  on  the  contrary  broader, 
and  forces  the  falfe  Maranon  out  of  its  courfe  : fourthly, 
becaufe  all  the  ancient  hiltorians  of  the  kingdom  have  ac- 
knowledged the  Apurimac  as  the  genuine  Maranon  : fifthly, 
becaufe,  till  the  year  1687,  the  very  name  of  Ucaial  was 
unknown,  that  river  being  called  Apoparu,  i.  e.  the  great 
Paro,  which  is  the  name  alfo  given  by  the  natives  to  the 
Maranon,  or  the  river  of  Amazons,  after  it  is  joined  by 
the  pretended  Ucaial.  In  the  year  above-mentioned,  a 
law-fuit  arofe  between  the  Francifcans  of  Lima  and  the 
Jefuits  of  Quito,  for  the  village  and  millions  of  San  Mi- 
guel de  los  Conibos.  The  Royal  Audience  demanded 
maps  in  order  to  determine  with  greater  certainty  ; upon 
which  father  Fritz  drew  the  map,  which  was  afterwards 
engraved  at  Quito  in  1707,  and  in  which  the  Tunguragua 
is  11  y led  the  Maranon,  and  the  Paro  is  ridiculoufly  called 
“ Ucayali,”  a word,  which  merely  fignifies  a confluence., 
and  fpecially  applied  by  the  tribe  of  the  Maynas  to  that  of 
the  Paro  and  Tunguragua ; whence  originated  the  error  of 
father  Fritz  ; while  father  Acuna  afferted,  with  equal  bold- 
nefs,  that  the  Napo  was  the  Maranon  ! The  great  credit 
of  the  Jefuits  led  people  blindly  to  follow  the  nomenclature 
of  father  Fritz.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  fufficiently  manifelt, 
that  the  great  river  Maranon  is  that  denominated  the 
Ucaial  by  a mere  manoeuvre  of  the  Jefuits,  in  oppofition  to 
the  moll  palpable  facts  and  the  ancient  hillory,  traditions, 
and  prel'ent  accounts  of  the  natives  ; and  that  the  river 
Ucaial  or  Apurimac  ought  to  retain  to  its  very  fource  the 
real  and  juft  appellation  of  the  Maranon  : while  to  the  falfe 
Maranon,  in  faft  a tributary  ftream,  and  recent  appellation 
confelfedly  erroneous,  whether  arifing  from  artifice  or  mif- 
take.  the  ancient  name  of  Tunguragua  ought  to  be  re- 
ftored.  This  new  Maranon,  Tunguragua,  or  Lauricocha, 
was  navigated  by  Condamine  from  near  the  town  of  Jaen, 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable ; thence  palling  N.  E.  it 
arrives  at  the  exterior  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  it  cleaves 
at  a pals  called  the  Pongo,  a word  which  in  the  Peruvian 
language  fignifies  a gate.  This  fublime  feene  difpiays  the 
Lauricocna  confined  between  two  parallel  walls  of  an  almoft 
perpendicular  rock.  From  a breadth  of  250  fathoms  the 
river  is  here  contracted  to  25  ; but  the  rapidity  is  not  ex- 
treme, and  a raft  paffes  the  two  leagues  in  about  an  hour. 
Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  iii. 

MARANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a ca.iton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Rochelle : lituated  in  the  midft  of  fait  marlhes, 
on  the  Sevre,  about  fix  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  trade  of 
the  inhabitants  is  confiderable  in  fait,  malt,  corn,  and  meal; 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  La  Rochelle.  N.lat.  46°  18'.  E. 
lang.  o°  34’.- 


MARANT,  or  Amarant,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Adirbeitzan,  containing  2500  houfes,  each  of 
which  has  a garden,  fituated  near  a river,  and  watered  by- 
canals.  Cochineal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tradi- 
tion reports,  that  Noah  was  buried  here  ; 50  miles  N.  of 
Tabris. 

MARANTA,  in  Botany , was  fo  named  by  Plunder,  in 
commemoration  of  Bartholomew  Maranta,  a native  of  Ve- 
nufia,  who  died  in  1574.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  Italian 
botanifts  of  his  time,  and  examined  the  native  plants  of 
his  country,  while  he  cultivated  exotics  in  his  garden,  and 
commented  on  Diofcorides  with  great  diligence  and  faga- 
city.  He  wrote  alio  on  the  Theriaca  and  Mithridate,  in 
Italian.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  16.  t.  56.  Linn.  Gen.  3.  Schreb. 
4.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  13.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Rofcoe 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  339.  t.  20.  f.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  1.  2.  Juft.  63.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  1. — Clafs  and 
order,  Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitaminea,  Linn. 
Canna,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  three  fmall,  equal, 
lanceolate,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  irregular. 
Tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  comprefied,  oblique,  indexed. 
Limb  double,  unequal,  the  three  outermoft  fegments  fmall- 
elt,  equal,  alternate,  oblong,  one  of  them  inferior,  two 
luperior  ; innermoft  in  two  roundilh  lobes,  very  large,  de- 
flexed,  conftituting  the  lip,  fometimes  undivided.  Siam. 
Filament  one,  oppofite  to  the  lip,  dilated,  refembling  a feg- 
ment  of  the  corolla  ; another  linear,  attached  to  one  edge 
of  the  filament,  of  two  cells.  Pi/l.  Germen  inferior, 
roundilh  ; ftyle  dilated,  petal-like,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
men,  to  which  it  is  united  below ; ftigma  obfoletely  trian- 
gular, in  flexed.  Peric.  Drupa  roundilh,  fomewhat  trian- 
gular,  dry  and  leathery,  of  one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  folitary, 
oblong,  rugofe,  hard,  of  three  cells,  two  of  which  are  ge- 
nerally abortive. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
in  five  fegments.  Anther  fimple,  on  the  edge  of  the  fila- 
ment. Style  petal-like.  Stigma  fomewhat  triangular.  Nut 
folitary,  of  three  cells. 

Obf.  This  genus  belongs  to  that  fe&ion  of  the  Linnaean 
Scitaminea,  which  is  characterized  by  a fimple  anther  of  two 
cells,  not  a double  one  whole  cells  are  diilant  from  each 
other  and  embrace  the  thread-fhaped  ftyle.  The  term 
Canna  is  reftricted  by  Mr.  Rofcoe  and  Mr.  Brown  to  the 
fedftion  in  queftion.  Juffieu  extends  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
Scitaminea. 

l.  M.  arundinacca.  Indian  Arrow-root.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2. 
Redout.  Liliac.  t.  37.  Willd.  n.  1.  (M.  arundinacea,  canna- 
cori  folio  ; Mart.  Cent.  39.  t.  39.  Canna  indica,  radice  alba 
alexipharmaca ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  253.  t.  149.  f.  2.) — 
Stem  branched,  herbaceous,  annual.  Leaves  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  fomewhat  hairy.  Flowers  panicled.  Fruit  nearly 
globofe. — Native  of  South  America,  and  perhaps  of  fome 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  manv  of 
them,  the  juice  of  the  root  being  reputed  a remedv  for 
wounds  inflifted  with  poifoned  arrows,  as  well  as  againft 
the  ftings  of  venomous  infeCts.  If  the  powder  fold  in  the 
fhops  of  London  be  really  prepared  from  this  root,  which 
we  have  no  reafon  to  difbelieve,  its  mucilaginous  quality  mav 
readily  account  for  the  above-mentioned  virtues.  The  po- 
tatoe  might  prove  efficacious  in  the  fame  way.  This  Ma- 
ranta is  laid  to  have  been  fent  to  England,  either  by  means 
of  feeds  or  roots,  by  Houftoun,  before  the  year  1732. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  ftove,  flowering  in  July  and  Augull, 
but  is  not  ornamental  enough  to  be  very  popular.  The  root 
is  perennial,  fomewhat  creeping,  knotty  or  tuberous,  with 
many  long  white  fibres.  Stems  feveral,  ereCt,  herbaceous,  a 
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yard  high,  branched,  (lender,  finely  hairy,  leafy,  rather 
knotty  at  the  joints,  dying  down  to  the  root  every  year. 
Leaves  alternate,  folitary  at  each  joint,  with  long,  Iheathing, 
ribbed,  fomewhat  hairy  footftaiks  ; ovate  at  their  bafe  ; 
lanceolate  or  tapering  towards  the  end  ; entire,  with  one 
rib  and  numerous  tranfverfe  parallel  veins  ; paler  and  fome- 
what  hairy  beneath  ; each  about  four  inches  long.  When 
dry  they  are  involute,  marked,  on  the  upper  fide,  with  fine 
(freaks  parallel  to  the  veins,  and  on  the  under,  with  equally 
fine  tranfverfe  corrugations,  contrary  thereto.  Panicles  ter- 
minal, long,  lax,  and  fpreading,  their  (balks  (lender,  tumid 
and  hairy  at  the  bafe,  furnilhed  at  every  ramification  with  a 
folitary,  long,  linear,  narrow,  ribbed,  at  firlt  (heathing, 
braftea.  Germen  fomewhat  hairy.  Calyx  green,  fmooth. 
Corolla  white  ; its  tube  about  half  as  long  again  as  the 
calyx  ; lip  above  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  its  fegments 
feparate  to  the  bafe,  obovate,  (lightly  emarginate.  Fruit 
nearly  globular  and  equal,  with  three  obfolete  angles,  the 
fize  of  a fmall  currant,  the  furface  corrugated  when  dry. 

2.  M.  gibba.  Gibbous-fruited  Arrow-root.  — Stem 
branched,  (hrubby,  perennial.  Leaves  ovate,  taper-point- 
ed, fmooth.  Flowers  panicled.  Germen  filky.  Fruit  gib- 
bous at  one  fide. — Native  of  Barbadoes,  from  whence  it 
was  fent  by  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  when  governor  of  that 
ifiand,  to  the  botanic  garden  at  Liverpool.  The  curator, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  favoured  us  with  a frefli  fpecimen,  flowering 
in  November,  1808.  The  latter  obferves,  that  the  Jlem  does 
not  die  down  in  winter.  In  general  appearance  this  much 
refetjibles  the  foregoing,  but  the  leaves  are  quite  fmooth, 
except  the  knot  which  combines  them  with  their  footftaiks, 
which  is,  as  in  the  former,  very  hairy  upwards.  The 
flowers  are  fmaller  ; their  germen  beautifully  filky,  with 
denfe  filvery  hairs,  though  the  JIalk  below,  and  calyx  above, 
are  perfedlly  fmooth  and  naked.  All  the  fruits  we  have 
feen,  five  in  number,  were  fo  gibbous  at  one  fide  as  to  be 
femi-globofe.  They  lofe  their  pubefcence  in  ripening.  A 
plant  was  raifed  from  the  feed  of  this  fpecies,  ripened  at 
Liverpool. 

3.  M.  fylvatica.  Wood  Arrow-root.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  340. — Stem  much  branched,  (hrubby,  pe- 
rennial. Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  with  a hairy  central 

line  above.  Flowers  panicled.  Germen  hairy  upward 

This  was  likewife  fent  from  Barbadoes  to  the  Liverpool 
garden,  by  lord  Seaforth.  It  flowers  lefs  freely  than  the 
lall,  and  had  not  in  1808  (hewn  any  fign  of  forming  feed. 
The  Jlem  is  hard  and  knotty,  fomewhat  in  the  ftyle  of  a 
bamboo.  Leaves  numerous,  about  two  inches  long,  ovate, 
fearcely  taper-pointed,  fmooth,  except  a cotiftant  hairy  line, 
clofe  to  each  fide  of  the  nerve,  above.  They  are  ftriated 
above  and  below,  in  this  and  the  laft,  exaftly  as  in  M.  arun- 
dinaeea.  The  knot  between  the  leaf  and  the  footllalk  is 
thick,  (hort,  hairy  upwards.  Flowers  few  and  fmall.  Calyx- 
leaves  broader,  and  not  half  fo  long  as  in  either  of  thofe 
before  mentioned,  being  quite  elliptical.  Corolla  not  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Germen  clothed,  in  its  upper  part 
only,  with  a few  long  white  hairs,  which  appear  foon  to 
fall  off. 

4.  M.  Tonchat.  Eaft  Indian  Arrow-root.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(Donax  Arundaflrum  ; Lcureir.  Cochinch.  n.Aruntiaf- 
trum,  vel  Tonchat  feytam  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  4.  22. 
t.  7.) — Stem  branched,  (hrubby,  perennial.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic-ovate, pointed,  fmooth.  Flowers  panicled.  Germen 
filky.  Fruit  globofe.  Corolla  five  times  the  length  of  the 
calyx. — Native  of  woods,  plains,  and  vallies  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  from  whence  it  was  brought  us  by  lord  vifeount 
Valentia.  Rumphius  fays  it  is  more  plentiful  in  Ceram  and 
Celebes,  than  in  Amboy na.  Loureiro  gathered  it  in  the 


woods  of  Cochincliina.  (See  Donax  ) The  Jlem  is  eight 
feet  high,  (hrubby,  hard,  round,  fmooth,  and  (olid  ; Ample 
and  naked  in  the  lower  part ; branched  and  leafy  above. 
Leaves  broad-ovate,  with  a fmall  point,  fearcely  three 
inches  long  in  our  dried  fpecimen;  Rumphius  deferibes  them 
as  a fpan  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  fingers. 
They  are  fmooth,  with  many  lateral  veins,  but  not  Uriated 
lengthwife  or  tranfverfely  as  in  the  three  foregoing.  The 
knot  at  their  bafe  is  cylindrical  but  (hort,  fomewhat  hairy, 
fometimes  curved.  Panicle  eredt  when  in  flower,  drooping 
in  fruit.  BraBeas  large  and  long.  Flowers  white,  confi- 
derably  larger  than  any  of  the  former.  Calyx  leaves  taper- 
ing from  a broad  bafe  to  the  point,  ftrongly  ribbed,  a q"arter 
of  an  inch  long.  Tube  of  the  corolla  fearcely  exceeding 
the  calyx  ; fegments  of  the  outer  hmb  above  an  inch  long, 
linear  ; lip  (till  longer,  (talked,  with  broad  dilated  rounded 
lobes,  whofe  number  and  pofition  we  cannot,  from  the  dried 
fpecimen,  afeertain.  The  germen  is  (hort  and  broad,  very 
denfely  clothed  with  white  filky  down.  Fruit , accord- 

ing to  Rumphius  and  Loureiro,  nearly  globofe,  exactly 
agreeing  with  our  generic  defeription.  This  fpecies  is,  as 
Ventenat  has  obferved  under  M.  arundinacea , very  different 
from  M.  Tonchat  of  Aublet,  which  may  be  merely  a variety 
of  the  firft  fpecies ; but  this  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 

5.  M,  lutea.  Yellowilh  Arrow-root.  Jacq.  Colledl.  v.  4. 
1 1 7.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  201.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  339. — 
Stem  branched,  (hrubby,  perennial.  Leaves  ovate.  Bran,  ties 
of  the  panicle  fomewhat  fpiked.  Biadteas  ovate,  imbricated, 
coloured.— Native  of  moift  woods  in  the  Caraccas.  It 
flowered  with  Jacquin,  in  the  ftove,  from  June  to  Auguft, 
ripening  fruit  in  September  and  Odfober.  It  has  the  tu- 
berous creeping  root,  and  general  habit,  of  the  four  fore- 
going fpecies.  The  Jlems  are  fevera’,  fix  feet  high,  peren- 
nial, branched,  fmooth,  and  (hining.  Leaves  feveral,  in  two 
ranks  from  the  root  ; thofe  of  the  Item  alternate,  ovate, 
about  a foot  long  and  four  inches  wide  ; , their  footjla/h 
about  the  fame  length.  Panicle  eredt,  of  a few  alternate 
zigzag  branches.  BraBcas  two-ranked,  imbricated,  ovate, 
folded,  about  an  inch  long,  each  enfolding  a two-flowered 
partial  (talk,  with  a much  fmaller  internal  bradtea.  Calyx- 
leaves  elliptical,  of  the  fame  dirty  or  tawny-yeliow  as  the 
bradteas.  Corolla  white  ; the  lip  three-lobed.  Germen 
fmooth.  Coat  of  the  fruit  firmly  adhering  to  the  nut. 
Our  account  is  taken  from  Jacquin’s  wmrks,  but  a fpe- 
cimen brought,  we  believe,  from  the  Brafils,  by  the  late 
fir  G.  L.  Staunton,  agrees  with  it,  as  far  as  we  can  ex- 
amine. 

6.  M . gracilis.  Slender-fpiked  Arrow-root.  Rudge  Guian. 
8.  t.  3 — Stems  Ample.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed.  Spikes 
terminal,  folitary.  Bradleas  imbricated,  (heathing,  cylin- 
drical.— Native  of  Guiana,  communicated  by  T.  F.  Forfter, 
efq.  This  has  the  habit  of  a bamboo,  except  that  the  Items 
are  fimple,  and  only  a foot  high.  They  are  (lender,  fmooth, 
and  leafy.  Leaves  near  three  inches  long,  light  green,  taper- 
pointed,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  except  a hairy  line 
along  the  nerve  on  the  upper  fide ; their  veins  tranfverfe,  as 
in  the  other  fpecies,  not  parallel  to  the  rib,  as  in  the  above 
plate  ; the  knot  at  their  bafe  very  (lender,  hairy  on  its  upper 
fide ; (heath  ribbed,  fmooth,  dilated  upwards.  Spikes  foli- 
tary at  the  tops  of  the  ftems,  about  four  inches  long,  ftraight, 
eredt,  (lender,  cylindrical,  acute,  being  clofely  enveloped  in 
five,  fix,  or  more,  cylindrical,  imbricated  braBeas,  about  an 
inch  long,  from  each  of  which,  in  fucceflion,  fpring  a couple 
of  flowers , whofe  tube  is  very  long,  inclofed  in  the  bradlea  ; 
the  outfide  of  their  calyx  hairy  ; their  lip,  as  far  as  we  can 
difeern,  undivided. 

7.  M. 
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7.  M.  obliqua.  Oblique-leaved  Arrow-root.  Rudge 
Guian.  8.  t.  2. — Leaves  elliptical,  oblique  at  the  point,  on 
very  long  footftalks.  Spikes  cluftered.  Brafteas  crowded, 
fheathing,  cylindrical. — Found  by  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon 
in  the  Well  Indies,  according  to  the  Bankfian  herbarium. 
Mr.  Rudge  had  it  from  Guiana.  Of  the  form  of  the  whole 
plant  we  are  uncertain,  but  by  our  fpecimen  it  appears 
herbaceous,  the  leaves  being  radical,  on  footjlalis  two  feet 
long,  Iheathing  in  their  lower  part,  and  crowned  with  a 
cylindrical,  fcarcely  fwelling  knot,  above  an  inch  in  length. 
The  leaf  itfelf  is  about  a foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad, 
elliptical  or  fomewhat  ovate,  terminating  in  a very  (hort, 
oblique  or  lateral,  curved  point  ; fmooth  on  both  Tides  ; the 
veins  tranfverfe,  extremely  numerous  and  dole,  five  times 
as  numerous  as  in  Mr.  Rudge’s  figure.  Spikes  apparently 
terminal,  three  together,  either  accompanied  by  a (heathing- 
(lalked  leaf,  as  in  the  figure  jult  mentioned,  or  by  one  com- 
mon braBea  larger  than  the  reft,  as  in  our  fpecimen.  Each 
Jpike  is  about  a foot  long,  almoft  perfe&ly  fimple,  flightly 

zigzag,  (lender,  cylindrical,  acute,  clofely  enveloped  in  nu- 
merous, alternate,  cylindrical,  crowded,  but  fcarcely  im- 
bricated, hard,  downy  braBeas , above  an  inch  long,  each 
containing  two  flowers.  About  half  a dozen  lanceolate 
cartilaginous  bodies  are  feen  prcje&ing  juft  beyond  the  point 
of  each  braBea,  looking  like  the  anthers  of  a grafs.  Thefe 
appear  to  us  the  tips  of  a number  of  linear,  membranous, 
internal  braBeas , about  three  of  which  furround  each  flower, 
and  which  might  be  taken  for  the  calyx,  were  they  not  in- 
ferted  below  the  germen.  There  are  alfo  two  or  three  broad 
membranous  braBeas,  external  with  refpeft  to  thefe,  but 
inclofed  within  the  common  Iheathing  one.  Of  the  real 
calyx  or  corolla  our  fpecimen  gives  no  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing. The  germen  appears  to  be  turbinate,  crowned  with 
denfe  upright  hairs.  Style  compreffed,  the  length  of  the 
bra&eas,  with  the  proper  indexed  ftigma  of  the  genus.  Mr. 
Rudge  reprefents  the  corolla  as  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  external  braBea,  with  a long  (lender  tube,  and  a (Irudlure 
analogous  to  the  preceding  fpecies.  The  lip,  it  feems,  is 
undivided. 

8.  M .fpicata.  Long-ftalked  Spiked  Arrow-root.  Aubl. 
Guian.  4. — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  unequal-fided,  oblique  at 
the  point,  on  long  foot  (talks.  Spike  fimple,  folitary,  on 
a long  ftalk. — Gathered  by  Aubiet  in  a boggy  foreft  in 
Guiana.  One  of  his  leaves  was  given  by  fir  Jofepli  Banks 
to  the  younger  Linnaeus,  who  has,  in  his  herbarium,  ac- 
companied it  with  a rough  drawing  of  the  fpike  of  flowers, 
and  a note  in  Swedifh,  faying  he  had  “ feen  four  leaves,  all 
of  the  fame  ftraDge  fhape."  Thefe  materials,  though  im- 
perfedl,  are  valuable,  as  Aubiet  has  given  no  figure  of  this, 
any  more  than  of  his  M.  Arouma,  humilis,  or  lutea,  about 
which  therefore  following  botanills  have  been  much  in 
the  dark.  Our  leaf  of  M.  fpicata  is  a foot  long  and  three 
inches  broad,  fmooth  and  (hining,  wuth  numerous  principal, 
as  well  as  intermediate,  tranfverfe  veins  ; the  bafe  is  rather 
unequal,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  upwards  much  more 
fo,  one  margin  being  curved,  the  other  ftraight ; the  mid- 
rib running  up  perfedtly  ftraight  till  it  reaches  the  former 
margin,  when  it  turns  fuddenly  into  the  very  (hort  lateral 
or  oblique  point.  The  footfialk  is,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the 
leaf;  bordered  or  Iheathing  beio.v;  crowned  with  a cylin- 
drical finely  downy  knot,  an  inch  long,  where  it  joins  the 
leaf.  Spike  ere£t,  three  inches  in  length,  fuppor.ed  by  a 
very  long,  round,  fimple,  eredl,  naked flalk  (which  we  may 
prefume  to  be  radical),  and  fubtended  by  a large  ovate 
fheathing  braBea . Each  flower,  or  perhaps  pair  of  flowers, 
appears  alfo  to  have  an  appropriate  much  narrower  braBea , 
an  inch  long,  and  thefe  braBcas  are  about  ten  in  all,  imbri- 


cated in  feveral  rows.  Aubiet  fays  they  are  firm  and  cori- 
aceous, and  the  fowers  white. 

9.  M ? Allouia.  Lateral-tufted  Arrow-root.  Aubl. 
Guian.  3.  (Narukila;  Rheede  Malab.  v.  11.67.  t.  340 — 
Leaves  radical,  ovate,  acute,  on  long  (talks.  Head  of 
flowers  feflile,  from  a lateral  cleft  in  the  footftalk.  We 
venture  to  adopt  this  fpecies  from  Aubiet,  becaufe  the 
figure  he  cites  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  gives  an  idea  of 
what  lie  intends.  He  found  his  plant  in  the  fame  marlhy 
foreft  with  the  laft.  The  root  is  furnifhed  with  knobs  of 
various  fixes,  good  to  eat  when  roafted.  Leaves  radical, 
large,  on  long  fooflalks,  fome  of  which  bear  a lateral  tuft 
of  numerous  white  feflile  flowers  ; a mode  of  flowering 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Acorus.  The  genus  however  of 
this  fpecies  mull  depend  on  Aublet’s  authority.  His  three 
others  above-mentioned,  fee  11.  8,  we  mull  leave  in  the  un- 
certainty in  which  we  find  them. 

10.  M ? eomofa.  Leafy-headed  Arrow-root.  Linn. 
Suppl.  80.  Willd.  n.  4.  Rofcoe  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8. 
340.  (Curcuma  nova;  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  8.  251.) — Leaves 
radical,  elliptical,  on  long  (lalks.  Flowers  in  a terminal 
tufr,  crowned  with  leafy  braB-eas. — Sent  by  Dalberg  from 
Surinam.  The  leaves  have  the  habit  of  the  laft.  Both 
fpecies  feem  to  want  the  knot  at  the  top  of  their  foot~ 

folks,  which  is  a ftrong  preemption  of  their  being  no  true 
Marantee.  Inueed  Linnaeus  himfelf  exprclTes  his  doubts  of 
the  prefent  plant.  The fower-falk  is  radical,  three  feet 
high,  round,  fimple,  fmooth  and  naked,  except  at  the  top, 
where  it  bears  a fine  crown  of  elliptic-lanceolate  leafy 
brrBcas , like  that  of  an  Eucomis,  under  which  the  flowers 
are  llationed,  in  fefllie  drooping  tufts.  We  find  their  habit 
and  ftrudlure  very  uniike  what  are  proper  to  this  genus, 
and  the  famcn  is  more  like  that  of  an  Alpinia,  to  which 
we  (hon'd,  at  a venture,  remove  this  plant,  without  much 
(cruple. 

We  omit  M.  malacctnfis,  Willd.  n.  3,  adopted  by  that 
author  from  Burmann  (Galanga  malaccenfis  ; Rumph.  Amb. 
v.  3.  176.  t.  71.  f.  1.),  as  the  figure  of  Rumphius  (hews 
it  to  be,  in  habit  and  charadler,  an  Alpinia,  to  which 
genus  Mr.  Rofcoe  has  refsrred  it  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  8.  345.  S. 

Mahanta,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  herbace- 
ous, perennial,  exotic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
is  the  Indian  arrow-root  ( M.  arundinacea). 

The  root  of  this  plant,  when  waflied,  pounded  fine,  and 
bleached,  makes  a fine  nutritive  powder,  which  is  made  ufe 
of  as  food  in  many  cafes  where  the  ftomach  is  weak  and 
incapable  of  digefting  more  folid  kinds. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  plants  of  this  fpecies  may 
be  increafed  by  dividing  the  rcQtsand  planting  them  in  pots 
of  light  rich  earth,  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to 
(hoot,  plunging  them  in  the  bark  hot-bed  of  the  (love, 
where  they  mull  be  k-pt  in  general,  being  frequently  re- 
freftied  with  water,  when  in  a Hate  of  growth,  having 
free  air,  after  they  become  of  fomc  (Length,  admitted  to 
them. 

Ornament  and  variety  are  afforded  by  them  in  (love  col- 
lections among  other  tender  plants. 

MARANTABUAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Eall  India  fea,  N.  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  53'.  E.  long. 
117  29'. 

MARASA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wan- 
gara,  on  the  Niger.  N.  lat.  16  . E.  long.  170. 

MARASCA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po  ; three  miles  W.  of  Cremona. 

MARASCH,  or  Merascij,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
and  capital  of  a Sangiacate,  under  the  pacha  of  Carama- 
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ma,  and  the  fee  of  a Jacobite  biffiop  ; 140  miles  W.S.W.  lies  a very  long  flat  ifland  with  fome  fand-banks : the  depth 
of  Diarbekir.  N.  lat.  37J  24'.  E.  long.  36°  35'.  is  three  fathoms  in  the  (hallowed  place.  N.  lat.  180  35'. 

MARASIND  Islands,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eafl  MARATHON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  city  of 
India  fea.  S.  lat.  50  15'.  Attica,  near  the  fea,  about  40  miles  from  Athens,  famous 

MARASKER,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  for  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Perfians.  The 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  21'.  E.  long.  21°  25'.  Perfian  army  commanded  by  Datis  confifted  of  100,000  foot, 

MARASMUS,  in  Medicine,  from  pagxuuv,  to  uuafle,  is  and  10,000  horfe;  that  of  the  Athenians  amounted  in  all 
a term  applicable  to  every  chronic  difeafe,  in  which  great  but  to  10,000  men.  This  latter  had  10  generals,  of  whom 
emaciation  of  the  folids  take  place.  A marafmus  is  faid  Miltiades  was  the  chief ; and  thefe  10  were  to  have  the  com- 


to  be  prefent  in  the  lalt  ftage  of  every  fpecies  of  confump- 
tion  or  decline  ; but  the  term  is  more  efpecially  ufed  to 
denote  the  me/enteric  confumption,  or  that  fpecies  of  decline 
which  occurs  in  children,  and  originates  in  derangement  of 
the  abdominal  vifeera.  This  difeafe  will  be  found  deferibed 
at  length  under  the  article  Infants,  Difeafes  of,  $ 4. 

MARASNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Wan- 
gara.  N.  lat.  140  52'.  E.  long.  i6°i2'. 

MARAT,  John  Paul,  in  Biography , a native  of  Swit- 
zerland, who  became  a prominent  a&or  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, was  born  in  1744  : he  went  to  Paris  to  ftudy  phylic, 
and,  probably,  not  having  patience  to  purfue  the  profefiion 
in  a regular  courfe,  he  became  an  empyric,  felling  his  medi- 
cines at  an  extravagant  price.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution, he  took  the  lead  among  the  moil  violent  and  favage 
of  all  the  factions  that  difgraced  the  capital.  He  publifhed 
a periodical  paper,  entitled  the  “ Publicille  Parifien,”  in 
which  he,  without  fcruple,  and  without  any  regard  to  de- 
cency and  truth,  attacked  the  virtuous  Neckar,  and  other 
men  eminent  for  their  integrity  and  public  talents.  This 
journal  did  not  lad  long,  but  the  author  had  other  projects 
in  view,  and  he  nfcxt  let  on  foot  a paper,  entitled  “ The 
Friend  of  the  People,”  in  which  he  unbluffiirigly  exhorted 
the  people  to  revolt,  pillage,  and  murder.  He  excited  the 
troops  to  ufe  their  arms  againft  their  generals,  the  poor  to 
plunder  ihe  rich,  and  the  people  at  large  to  rife  againll  the 
king.  After  the  depofition  of  Lewis  XVI.  he  was  named 
a deputy  of  the  department  of  Paris,  to  the  convention,  in 
which  affembly  he  appeared  armed  with  piilols.  In  April, 
1793,  he  publicly  denounced  the  leaders  of  the  Brifiotine 
party,  accufing  them  of  treafon  againft  the  ftate  ; he  was 
fupported  by  Robefpierre,  a violent  tumult'  enfued,  but 
Marat  and  his  friends  were  fubdued,  and  himfelf  impeached 
and  profecuted  ; in  a few  days  being  brought  to  trial  he  w as 
acquitted.  The  triumph  of  his  party  was  now  unbounded, 
and  they  foon  gained  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  their  enemies, 
that  they  murdered  or  banifhed  all  that  attempted  to  ob- 
ftruCt  the  progrefs  of  their  nefarious  projects ; till  at  length 
their  leader  Marat  fell  a viCtim  to  the  cnthufiaftic  rage  of  a 
female,  Charlotte  Corde,  who  had  travelled  from  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  with  a determination  of  refeuing,  as  {he  hoped, 
her  country  from  the  hands  of  barbarians,  by  the  affaffina- 
tion  of  one  of  the  chief  among  them.  Fie  died  unpitied 
by  every  human  being  who  was  not  of  the  atrocious  faction 
which  he  led,  having,  for  fome  weeks,  adled  the  moft  fa- 
vage parts,  and  been  the  means  of  involving  many  of  the 
moft  virtuous  characters  in  France  in  almclt  indiferiminate 
{laughter,  Previoufly  to  joining  in  revolutionary  politics, 
he  was  known  as  an  author,  and  publifhed  a work  “ On 
Man,  or  Principles  of  the  reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Soul 
and  Body,”  in  two  volumes,  l2mo:  alfo,  fome  tra&s  on 
EleCtricity  and  Light,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Newtonian 
Syftem.  New.  Ann.  Reg.  1793. 

M A RATE,  in  Geography,  a low  defert  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
India  fea,  about  eight  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  four 
miles  in  circumference.  On  the  S.  coaft  is  a good  haven, 
feeurc  from  all  winds,  formed  by  two  points  of  land,  in- 
clolixg  a fpacious  harbour,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  where 


mand  of  the  whole  army,  each  for  a day,  one  after  another. 
It  was  a fubjeCi  of  great  difpute  among  thefe  officers,  whe- 
ther they  fliould  hazard  a battle,  or  expeCt  the  enemy  within 
their  walls.  The  latter  opinion  was  that  of  a great  ma- 
jority ; Miltiades  and  Ariftides  were  for  rifking  an  immediate 
engagement,  and  this  meafure  was  adopted.  Ariftides,  well 
knowing  that  a command  which  changed  every  day  mull 
neceflarily  be  feeble  and  fluctuating,  judged  it  prudent  to 
veil  the  whole  power  in  a Angle  perfon,  and  in  order  to  induce 
his  colleagues  to  adopt  this  plan,  he  himfelf  fet  the  firft  ex- 
ample of  refignation.  When  his  day  of  command  occurred, 
he  refigned  it  to  Miltiades,  as  the  more  able  and  experienced 
general.  The  other  commanders  followed  his  example  ; fo 
that  Miltiades  had  the  foie  command.  When  the  day  of 
battle  arrived,  he  endeavoured,  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  ftrength  and  number. 
Accordingly  he  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
that  the  oppoling  army  might  not  be  able  to  furround  him, 
or  charge  him  in  the  rear.  On  the  two  fides  of  his  army 
he  caufed  large  trees  to  be  thrown,  in  order  to  cover  his 
flanks,  and  render  the  Perfian  cavalry  ufelefs.  As  foon  as 
the  fignal  for  battle  was  given,  the  Athenians  ran  againft  the 
enemy  with  all  imaginable  fury,  which  was  the  firft  inftance, 
fays  Herodotus,  in  which  the  Grecians  thus  began  an  engage- 
ment. Tlie  battle  was  fierce  and  obftinate.  Miltiades  had 
made  the  wings  of  his  army  very  ltrong,  but  had  left  the 
main  body  more  weak  and  not  fo  deep.  As  he  had  but 
10,000  men  to  oppofe  to  a very  numerous  army,  it  was  im- 
pofiible  for  him  to  make  a large  front,  or  to  give  an  equal 
depth  to  his  battalions.  He  therefore  concluded  that  he 
could  fucceed  only  by  the  efforts  which  he  fhould  make  with 
his  two  wings,  in  order  to  break  and  difperfe  thofe  of  the 
Perfians  ; not  doubting  that  when  his  wings  were  victorious, 
they  would  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy’s  main  body  in 
flank,  and  complete  the  viCtory  without  much  difficulty. 
This  was  the  plan  which  Hannibal  afterwards  followed  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  Perfians  attacked  the  main 
body  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  made  their  greatelt  effort 
upon  their  front.  This  was  led  by  Ariftides  and  The- 
mtftocles,  who  fupported  it  for  fome  time  with  intrepid 
bravery,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way.  At  that 
inftant  came  up  the  two  victorious  wing1-,  a;  d totally  routed 
the  Barbarians.  The  Athenians  purfued  them  to  their 
fhips,  fet  many  of  them  on  fire,  and  took  feven.  They 
had  not  above  200  men  killed  on  their  fide  in  this  engage- 
ment ; whereas  on  the  fide  of  the  Perfians  above  6000  were 
flam,  without  reckoning  thofe  who  fell  into  the  fea  as  they 
endeavoured  to  efcape,  or  thofe  that  were  confumed  with 
the  fhips  fet  on  fire.  The  Perfians  had  thought  themfelves 
fo  fure  of  victory,  that  they  had  brought  marble  to  Marathon, 
in  order  to  ereCt  a trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took  this 
marble  and  caufcd  a ftatue  to  be  made  of  it  by  Phidias,  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs  Nemefis,  who  had  a temple  near  the 
pbee  where  the  battle  was  fought.  The  memory  of  thofe 
Athenians  that  were  flai  l in  the  battle  was  honoured  by 
illuftrious  monuments  ereCted  tn  them  in  the  piace  where  the 
battle  was  fought ; upon  which  their  own  names,  and  that  of 
their  tribes,  were  recorded.  Miltiades’s  was  afterwards 
2 ereCted 
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erefted  in  the  fame  place.  A 11  the  honour  that  was  paid  to 
Miltiades,  the  great  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of  all  Greece, 
was,  that  in  a pifture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  drawn  by- 
order  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  reprefented  at  the  head  of  the 
I o commanders, exhorting  the  foldiers,and  fetting  them  an  ex- 
ample of  their  duty.  This  pifture  was  painted  gratis  by 
the  celebrated  Polygnotus,  of  the  ifle  ofThafos,  one  of  the 
fined  painters  of  his  time,  and  it  was  preferved  at  Athens  in 
a gallery,  adorned  and  enriched  with  different  paintings,  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  and  done  by  the  greateft  mailers.  The 
battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  in  the  3d  year  of  the  7 2d 
Olympiad,  B.C.  490. 

In  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  N.E.  of  it,  was  a large 
lake,  which  received  a river,  that  ran  from  the  N.W. 
There  was  alfo  a mountain  of  Attica  of  the  fame  name. 
Marathon,  once  fo  famous,  is  now  an  inconfiderable  village 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia,  confiding  only  of  a few 
houfes,  but  retaining  its  ancient  name.  The  fpot  where  the 
brave  Athenians  were  buried  is  fituated  near  a lake,  from 
which  a river  runs  into  the  bay  of  Negroponte  ; nine  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Athens. 

MARATHUS,  a large  and  rich  town  of  Phoenicia, 
fituated  between  Batanea  and  Carnasa,  according  to  Strabo. 
This  town  obtained  liberty  from  one  of  the  fucceffors  of 
Alexander,  with  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own 
laws.  A war  occurring  between  this  city  and  that  of  Arad, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  took  it,  razed  it,  and 
divided  its  territory  among  themfelves. 

MARATHUSA,  a town  in  the  interior  of  the  ifle  of 
Crete. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  upon  the  coalt  of  Alia 
Minor,  near  Ephefus,  according  to  Pliny,  but  according  to 
Thucydides  and  Steph.  Byz,  before  Clazomenes* 

MARATROC AMPO,  in  Geography , a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Samos  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Cora. 

MARATTA,  Carlo,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  and  one  of  thofe  fortunate  men  who  receive  during 
their  lives  their  full  portions  of  praife  and  emolument.  He 
was  born  at  Camurano,  in  the  marquilate  of  Ancona,  in  the 
year  1625.  He  was  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  with  whom,  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  purfued 
his  ftudies,  and  continued  his  attachment. 

Although  he  enjoyed  during  his  life,  and  perhaps  deferved, 
the  reputation  of  the  belt  painter  in  Europe,  yet  when  com- 
pared with  the  truly  great,  he  never  rofe  above  mediocrity. 
It  is  very  feldom  that  enlarged  and  grand  conception  reigns 
in  his  compofitions ; but  a certain  fuavity  and  lovelinefs  in 
his  madonnas,  which  he  feems  to  have  acquired  from  Cor- 
reggio’s  works,  of  grace  in  his  angels,  and  devout  chara&er 
in  his  faints,  render  his  pictures  always  agreeable,  and  are 
the  fourceof  his  renown.  From  his  firft  performances  being 
chiefly  madonnas,  his  contemporaries  treated  him  with  the 
appellative  of  Cartuccio  delle  Madonini,  and  probably  by 
that  very  circumflance  excited  him  to  employ  his  talents  upon 
more  extended  and  difficult  fubjefts,  in  which  he  exhibited 
his  fuperior  talle  and  Ikill.  He  evidently  appears  to  have 
ftudied  the  works  of  Raphael,  but  never  felt  the  beauty  of 
his  fimplicity,  nor  underflood  the  principles  of  his  deiign 
and  compofition.  For  the  well  underftood  draperies  and  ju- 
dicious introduction  of  folds  which  we  fee  in  the  belt  pic- 
tures of  that  great  mailer,  Maratta  refortcd  to  a fulnefs  and 
overwhelming  quantity ; arranged  in  the  ftyle  of  Sacchi ; but 
hiding  too  much  of  the  figures,  and  giving  them  by  that 
means  a heavinefs,  and  often  a bad  proportion.  His  co- 
louring is  in  general  clean  and  freely  wrought,  but  fome- 
times  his  fliadow  colour  partakes  too  much  of  red,  which 
does  not  unite  in  a friendly  manner  with  the  lighter  tones, 


and  deftroys  the  brilliancy  of  effeft  which  he  generaliv 
aims  at. 

There  is  a great  number  of  his  works  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Rome,  which  bear  teftimony  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  they  were  fold  at  prodigious  prices  during  his 
life.  Of  late,  lince  a more  juft  tafte  in  art  is  arifen,  they 
have  fallen  in  the  fcale  to  their  proper  level ; but  Hill  are,  as 
they  deferve  to  be,  held  in  much  eflimation. 

He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  88,  and  praftifed  his  art 
to  a very  late  period  of  his  exiftence. 

MARATlTAjin  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Dr.  Swartz, 
in  commemoration  of  John  Francis  Maratti,  abbot  of  Val- 
lumbrofa,  lefturer  on  botany,  and  fuperir.tendant  of  the 
botanic  garden,  at  Rome.  He  publifhed  three  fmall  Latin 
trails  in  that  city.  Firft  a defeription  of  the  flowers  of  dor- 
fiferous  ferns,  in  1760,  which  is  rather  a defeription  of  their 
fruits  ; for  the  author  certainly  has  in  fome  cafes  miltaken 
the  latter  for  the  former  ; in  others  delineated  as  organs  of 
impregnation,  what  are,  at  molt,  very  doubtfully  fuch. 
Yet  this  eflay  occafioned  Dr.  Swartz  to  choofe  a genus  of 
ferns  to  bear  his  name  ; and  he  has  certainly  fallen  on  one  of 
the  molt  Angular,  diftinft,  and  elegant,  in  nature.  Ma- 
ratti’s  fecond  work,  printed  in  1772,  is  a definition,  with 
figures,  of  two  fuppofed  new  genera,  entitled  Romulea  and 
Saturnia  ; the  former  of  which  is  Ix'ta  Bulbocodium,  the  latter 
Allium  Chamamoly.  His  laft  publication,  dated  1776,  is  on 
the  Zoophytes  and  Lithophytes  of  the  Mediterranean  ; of 
which,  confidered  as  plants,  he  treats  fyftematically,  in  the 
Linnsean  ftyle,  with  fynonyms.  All  thefe  trafts  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England.  Swartz.  Prodr.  128.  Fil.  168. 
Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  v.  2.  309.  t.  10.  f.  6.  Sm.  Plant. 
Ic,  46.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Turin,  v.  j.  419.  Trafts,  tz 9. 
Sprengel  Crypt.  180.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  (Myriotheca; 
Juff.  15.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  866.) — Clafs  and  order,  Cryp- 
togamia  Fi/ices ; left.  exannulaUe.  Nat.  Ora.  Filices  dor- 
ftfer*. 

Elf.  Ch.  Capfules  oval,  fcattered,  burlting  longitudi- 
nally on  their  upper  fide,  difclofing  a row  of  cells  in  each 
divilion.  Involucrum  none. 

This  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  genus  ranges  next  in 
affinity  to  Dan;ea  ; fee  that  article.  It  differs  however 
effentially,  in  the  capfules  being  formed  of  two  lobes,  at  firft 
cohering  longitudinally,  by  what  afterwards  becomes  their 
upper  furface,  and  dilclofes  a row  of  from  four  to  ten  cells 
in  each  lobe,  opening  each  by  a feparate  orifice,  fmaller  than 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  cell,  in  the  faid  upper  furface. 
The  entire  capfule  therefore  is  oval,  with  a determinate 
number  of  cells,  very  different  from  the  indefinite  aggre- 
gation of  fingle-celled  capfules,  feen  in  Daneea.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  flower,  or  mode  of  impregnation.  The 
capfules  hand  feparately  on  the  veins  of  the  frond,  without 
any  involucrum,  and  in  a young  ftate  appear  like  little 
fmooth  grains.  When  mature  they  are  generally  the  fize 
of  half  a muftard-feed.  Their  feeds  are  inconceivably  mi- 
nute.— Five,  or  at  molt  fix,  fpecies  are  known. 

1.  M.  alata.  Wing.ftalked  Marattia.  Swartz  Prodr. 
128.  Sm,  Plant.  Io.t.46  —Frond  doubly  pinnate.  Leaflets 
fharply  ferrated.  General  ftaik  fcaly  ; partial  ones  winged. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  has  been  gathered  by  feveral 
boianifts.  This  appears  to  be  an  herbaceous  fern,  perhaps 
three  or  four  feet  high,  but  we  have  not  feen  either  the  root 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  frond.  The  upper  part  is  doubly 
and  oppofitely  pinnate,  with  fquare  fcaly  folks,  the  whole 
of  which  in  the  branches,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  main 
{talk,  is  winged  with  a leafy  entire  border,  contracted  at  the 
infertion  of  every  leaflet.  The  leaf  els  are  feffile,  an  inch 
long,  more  or  lefs,  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  oppofite, 
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ovate-oblong,  bluntilh,  (harply  and  rather  deeply  ferrated, 
efpecially  towards  the  extremity,  veiny,  the  veins  always 
dividing  foon  after  they  leave  the  mid-rib,  each  branch  end- 
ing in  one  of  the  ferratures.  The  upper  lide  is  fmooth, 
with  a prominent  rib  ; under  fide  paler,  minutely  fcaly  about 
the  rib  and  veins.  The  lower  leaflets  are  often  lobed  or  pin- 
natifid  ; the  upper  ones  diminifh  gradually,  become  con- 
fluent, and  form  an  elongated  ferrated  point  to  each  branch. 
The  truly  remarkable  capfules  are  three,  four,  or  five  on 
each  fide  of  the  mid-rib  of  mod  of  the  leaflets,  towards  the 
margin  beneath,  each  ilationed  on  a branch  of  a vein,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a garden-poppy  feed,  externally  pale  brown. 
When  the  lobes  feparate,  their  upper  fide  appears  of  a pale 
fulphur-colour,  ftriated  tranfverfcly  where  the  cells  are  to 
open,  and  more  or  lefs  cranate  at  the  edges.  At  length 
the  whole  capfule  becomes  browner,  and  the  cells  open  by 
about  five  oval-oblong  orifices  in  each  lobe. 

2.  M.  lavis.  Smooth-flalked  Marattia.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic. 
t.  afi. — Frond  doubly  or  triply  pinnate.  Stalks  fmooth  ; 
the  partial  ones  winged.  Leaflets  bluntly  ferrated ; the 
uppermoft  confluent. — Gathered  by  M.  Thierry  de  Menon- 
ville  in  Hifpaniola,  not  in  Dominica. — This  has  a general 
refemblance  to  the  foregoing,  but  is  partly  triply  pinnate, 
and  quite  dellitute  of  feales  on  the  Italks  or  veins.  The 
ferratures  of  the  leaflets  are  blunter;  partial  Italks  of  the 
lower  ones  very  broadly  winged  ; and  the  capfules  are 
(horter,  almolt  globofe  before  they  open,  having  but  four, 
rarely  five,  cells  in  each  lobe.  Their  margin  moreover  is 
quite  entire,  not  crenate  or  cracked.  Seeds  extremely  mi- 
nute, white.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked  that  the  principal 
fubdivifions  of  the  frond  in  this  fpecies  are  more  generally 
alternate,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaflets  are  molt  of  them 
fimple,  not  divided. 

3.  M.  fraxinea.  Afh-leaved  Marattia.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic. 
t.  48. — Frond  doubly  pinnate.  Stalks  fmooth,  fimple. 
Leaflets  alternate,  lanceolate,  ferrated,  all  diltindt. — Na- 
tive of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  Our  fpccimen  was  given 
by  the  celebrated  M.  Thouin  to  the  younger  Linnaeus, 
when  at  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  moll  magnificent,  as  weli 
as  curious,  of  its  whole  natural  order.  We  have  only  a 
branch  of  the  frond,  which  fhews  the  whole  to  be  at  leall 
doubly  pinnate,  in  an  alternate  order.  This  branch  is  above 
a foot  long,  and  much  refembles  the  leaf  of  fome  fort  of 
a(h,  confilting  of  22  alternate  fellile  leaflets ; beiides  the  ter- 
minal one,  which  is  not  larger  than  the  others.  The  flalks 
are  very  fmooth  and  naked,  fimple,  except  a very  flight 
wing  near  the  very  top.  Leaflets  two  or  three  inches  long, 
on  very  (hort  Italks,  fmooth,  bright  green,  lanceolate  or 
flightly  ovate,  fcarcely  an  inch  wide  in  any  part ; their 
point  elongated  ; their  margin  copioufly,  (harply,  and  pretty 
equally  ferrated  ; their  bale  wedge-fhaped  and  entire  ; their 
tranfverfe  veins  numerous,  parallel,  moitly  fimple,  fometimes 
forked,  quite  dellitute  of  fealinefs.  Capfules  difpofed  near 
the  margin,  not  very  abundantly  or  univerfally,  rather 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  firll  fpecies,  roundifh-oval,  brown  ; 
each  lobe  quite  entire  at  the  edge,  and  lurnifhed  with  about 
fix  ce  ls.  Dr.  Swartz  erroneoufly  quotes  the  author  of  the 
prefent  article,  as  faying  the  branches  (pinnt)  are  oppoiite. 

4 M.  forbifolia.  Service-leaved  Marattia.  *•  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent’s  Voyage,  v.  1.  267.”  Swartz. — “ Frond 
doubly  pinnate.  Branches  alternate.  Leaflets  linear-lan- 
ceolate.” Sw.  Native  of  t he  ifle  of  Bourbon. — We  know 
this  merely  by  what  we  have  here  copied  from  Dr.  Swartz, 
not  having  accefs  to  the  book  he  quotes.  The  author  we 
follow  fufpecls  this  to  be  the  very  fpecies  figured  by  La- 
marck in  his  Illutlra’ions  of  Genera,  tab.  866 ; but  vve 
Ihould  rather  fuppofe  that  figure  to  be  taken  from  M.fraxi- 


nea,  except  pollibly  the  feparate  leaflet.  The  capful 't  and 
its  diffedtions  are  all  copied  from  Sm.  PI.  Ic.  t.  48. 

5.  M.  oppofit folia.  Oppofite-leaved  Marattia. — Frond 
....  Leaflets  oppofite,  linear-lanceolate,  (ha'ply  ferrated. 
—Native  country  unknown.  We  have  a mutilated  fpecimen 
of  this,  without  any  mark  whatever,  in  the  herbarium  of 
the  younger  Linnteus.  It  confilts  of  near  four  inches  only 
of  the  rachis,  or  (talk,  which  is  as  thick  as  a goofe-quill, 
fmooth,  convex  beneath,  marked  with  a narrow  furrow 
above.  This  appears  to  be  but  a very  fmall  portion  of  the 
branch,  or  whole  frond,  we  cannot  tell  which.  It  bears 
four  pair  of  oppofite  leaflets,  all  nearly  of  an  equal  fize,  not 
quite  four  inches  long,  almolt  an  inch  wide,  linear-lanceo- 
late, taper-pointed,  finely,  (harply,  and  equally  ferrated 
throughout,  except  at  the  bafe,  veined  like  M.  fraxintOy 
and  fupported  on  very  (hort  (talks.  The  upper  furface  is 
fmooth ; the  under  paler,  its  veins  rough  with  fine  linear 
lcalcs.  Capfules  very  numerous  on  every  leaflet,  rather 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  fraxinea,  but  otherwife  like  them, 
and  containing  the  fame,  or  occafionally  a greater,  number 
of  cells.  Thefe  capfules  form  a continued  line  near  each 
margin,  except  at  the  bafe  and  point,  being  from  40  to  50 
in  each  row.  We  (hould,  by  the  name,  have  fuppofed  this 
the  forbifolia  lalt  mentioned,  had  the  leaflets  of  that  been 
deferibed  as  oppofite.  The  (liape  and  lize  of  each  leaflet 
well  agree  with  Lamarck’s  feparate  one,  fig.  b,  but  his 
footltalk  is  too  long,  and  capfules  not  fufficiently  copious 
or  crowded. 

6.  M.  fa/icina.  Willow-leaved  Marattia.  — Frond  Amply 
pinnate  ? Stalk  fmooth,  fimple.  Leaflets  alternate,  (talked, 
linear,  very  (lightly  crcnate,  with  ferrated  points. — Our 
fpecimen  of  this  nondefeript  fern  was  communicated  bv  the 
late  Rob.  Molefworth,  efq.,  as  a native  of  New  South 
Wales.  s it  was  accompanied  by  a large  collection  of 
other  plants,  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  that  country,  and 
by  no  others,  we  prefume  the  account  mull  be  corredt ; yet 
there  being  no  Marattia  mentioned  in  Mr.  Brown’s  Pro- 
d'omus,  cannot  but  induce  fome  fufpicion.  It  is  however  a 
molt  curious  and  diltindt  fpecies.  We  cannot  pofitively  fay 
whe'her  our  fpecimen  be  he  whole  plant,  from  the  root ; in 
which  cafe  the  frond  is  Amply  pinnate  ; or  a branch  rudely 
torn  from  a more  compound  frond.  The  flalk  is  two  feet 
long,  lmooth,  fitnple  and  even,  fomewhat  quadrangular, 
very  firm  and  Itrong.  Leaflets  numerous,  (about  40),  on 
(hurt  (talks,  alternate,  fpreading,  linear,  (harp-pointed,  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad;  fmooth  and  of  a 
fine  green  above  ; rather  paler,  and  having  capillary  feales 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  rib,  beneath ; the  margin  is  fo  very 
flightly  and  obtuiely  crenate  it  might  almoft  be  called  entire, 
but  the  (hort  taper  point,  beyond  the  capfules,  is  ferrated; 
the  veins ‘are  much  like  the  foregoing.  The  capfules  are 
exceffively  numerous,  forming  a clofe  row,  along  each  edge 
of  the  leaflet,  every  vein  bearing  one,  fo  that  there  are  near 
100  in  every  row.  They  are  larger  than  in  any  other 
known  (pecies,  and  have  nearly  a double  number  of  cells, 
whole  orifices  are  linear,  and  crowded  clofe  together.— 
When  we  confider  the  pofiible  rate  of  increafe  in  fuch  a 
plant  as  this  by  feed,  it  is  as  (tupendous  as  that  of  the 
Ling-fifli,  whofe  progeny,  if  uninterrupted,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  Linnaeus,  in  20  years  fill  the  whole 
ocean.  Here  are  perhaps  8000  capfules,  each  having  about 
20  cells,  which  makes  160,000,  and  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  quantity  of  minute  feeds  in  each  cell  ; at  lead 
it  is  impoffible  to  count  them  with  any  degree  of  exadtnels. 
The  number  of  feeds  however  in  fome  ferns,  is  probably 
much  greater. 

Not  having  yet  been  able  to  procure  the  volume  of  Will. 
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denow’s  Sp.  PI.  which  treats  of  ferns,  we  know  not  how 
far  our  new  fpecies  may  accord  with  any  of  his.  S. 

MARATTOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Guntoor;  28  miles  N.  of  Mootapilly. 

MARATUBA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eafl  Indian  fea,  about 
24  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  Its  breadth  varies  from 
13  miles  to  4.  It  is  the  largeft  of  a duller,  to  which  it 
gives  name ; the  next  in  fize  is  Kakkabban  ; the  reft  are 
very  fmall.  N.  lat.  2°  14'.  E.  long  ii8d3o'. 

MARAUA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hodeida. 

MARAUDING,  from  the  French,  mareude,  in  Military 
Language,  is  a term  applied  to  a party  of  foldiers,  who, 
without  any  order,  go  into  the  neighbouring  houfes  or  vil- 
lages, when  the  army  is  either  in  camp  or  garrifon,  to  plun- 
der and  deflroy,  &c. 

MARAVEDI,  a little  Spanifh  copper  coin,  worth 
fomewhat  more  than  a French  denier,  or  half  a farthing 
Englilh. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  and  took  its  rife  from  the  Almora- 
<vides,  a dynally  of  Moors,  who,  palling  out  of  Africa  into 
Spain,  impofed  their  own  name  on  this  coin,  which  by  cor- 
ruption was  afterwards  changed  into  maravedi. — Mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  decretals,  as  well  as  in  other  Latin  writers, 
under  the  name  of  marabitini. 

The  Spaniards  alfo  count  by  maravedis,,  both  in  com- 
merce and  -in  their  finances,  though  the  coin  itfelf  is  no 
longer  current  among  them.  Thirty-four  maravedis  velton 
are  equal  to  the  real  vellon,  which  is  the  molt  general 
money  of  account.  Madrid,  and  all  Caltile,  with  molt  of 
the  adjacent  provinces,  and  alfo  Bdboa,  Malaga,  and  Gal- 
licia,  keep  accounts  in  reals  and  maravedis  vellon.  The 
real  of  new  plate  is  double  the  real  vellon,  and  is  alfo 
reckoned  at  34  maravedis  of  new  plate.  This  real  is  repre- 
fented  by  an  effective  com  of  bafe  lilver ; but  books  are  not 
kept  in  any  part  of  Spain  in  this  money.  The  real  of  old 
plate  is  alfo  reckoned  at  34  maravedis  of  old  plate.  Cadiz 
and  Seville  keep  accounts  in  reals  and  maravedis  of  old  plate. 
The  real  of  old  plate  is  worth  about  5 d.  ; and  the  real  vellon 
2 ~d.  nearly  ; or,  more  accurately,  1 /.  Iterling  = 48  reals 
20j  iharavedis  of  old  plate,  or  91  reals  17  maravedis  vellon. 
See  Real  and  Spain. 

This  fmallnefs  of  the  coin  produces  vail  numbers  in  the 
Spanilh  accounts  and  calculation  ; infomuch  that  a Itranger 
or  correfpoRdent  would  think  himfelf  indebted  feveral  mil- 
lions for  a commodity  that  colt  but  a few  pounds. 

In  the  laws  of  Spain,  we  meet  with  feveral  kinds  of  ma- 
ravedis ; Alphonline  maravedis,  white  maravedis,  maravedis 
of  good  money,  maravedis  Combrenos,  black  maravedis,  and 
old  maravedis.  When  we  find  maravedis  alone,  and  without 
any  addition,  it  is  to  be  underllood  of  thofe  mentioned  above. 
The  reft  are  different  in  value,  finenefs  of  metal,  time,  & c. 
Mariana  afferts,  that  this  coin  is  older  than  the  Moors ; that 
it  came  from  the  Goths  ; that  it  was  anciently  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  the  real,  and  confequently  of  twelve  times  the 
value  of  the  prefent  maravedi.  Under  Alphonfus  XI.  the 
maravedi  was  feventeen  times  ; under  Henry  II.  ten  times  ; 
under  Henry  III.  five  times  ; and  under  John  II.  two 
times  and  a half  the  value  of  the  prefent  maravedi. 

MAR  AVI,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  with  a 
city  of  the  fame  name,  built  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  lake,  about 
250  miles  from  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  130  15'. — Alfo,  a 
lake  of  Africa,  in  S.  lat.  io°,  of  great  extent,  laid  down  by 
M.  d’Anville  as  more  than  350  Britilh  miles  in  length,  but 
of  inadequate  breadth  ; fome  fay  30  miles.  This  lake  may 
perhaps,  like  that  of  Baikal,  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Table 


land  on  one  fide,  as  that  of  Aquilunda,  of  much  fmallef 
extent,  does  on  the  other. 

MARAUTSCH,  a town  of  Upper  Carniola ; /i  1 miles 
E.  of  Stein. 

MARAUZGUIR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore; 
30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ouffoor. 

MARAWA,  a town  on  the  call  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of 
Bayca.  S.  lat.  2 15'. 

MARAWAR,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  bordering  or, 
the  coaft  oppofite  to  Ceylon  ; about  60  miles  in  length,  and 
40  in  breadth.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Britifh  troops  in 
1773,  and  the  rajah  killed.  It  is  covered  with  thick  forefts, 
and  little  cultivated.  In  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  empire 
of  Hindooftan,  Marawar  yielded  a revenue  of  five  covres  of 
rupees. 

MARAWIL,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the  W. 
coaft  ; 1 4 miles  N.  of  Negombo. 

MARAYAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 2$ 
miles  E.  of  Bahar. 

MARAYAT  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Lucjon.  N.  lat.  140  37  . E.  long.  i20°2i'. 

MARAZION,  or  Mahket  Jew,  a market-town  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Hilary,  hundred  of  Penwith.  county  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  is  fituated  on  the  fide  and  at  the  bottom  of 
a hill,  near  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called  Mount’s  bay,  three 
miles  E.  of  Penzance,  and  286  W.  from  London.  It  de- 
rived its  principal  fupport,  if  not  its  origin,  from  the  refort 
of  pilgrims,  and  other  devotee's,  to  a neighbouring  facred 
edifice  on  St.  Michael’s  Mount ; but  that  attraction  being 
counteracted  by  the  changes  of  opinion  which  commenced 
at  the  Reformation,  and  the  then  new  town  of  Penzance 
drawing  within  its  vortex  many  merchants  and  tradefmen, 
with  their  connections  and  dependants,  the  confequence  of 
Marazion  decreafed.  By  fome  authors  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Jews,  who  are  reported  to  have  traded  here  fe- 
veral centuries  ago,  and  to  have  held  an  annual  market  for 
felling  various  commodities,  and  purchafing  tin  and  other 
merchandize  in  return.  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans, 
granted  two  fairs  to  this  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  priory 
at  St.  Michael’s  Mount  ; but  this  charter  was  fuperfeded 
by  another  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  which  the  government  of  the  town  was  veiled  in  a mayor, 
eight  aldermen,  and  twelve  capital  burgeffes,  with  power  to 
hold  one  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs.  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  charter  it  is  ftated,  that  “ Marghafievve  was  a 
trading  borough  of  great  antiquity  from  which  expref- 
fion,  and  from  a corroborating  correfpondence  between  the 
fheriff  of  Cornwall  and  the  mayor  of  Marazion  duting 
Cromwell’s  protectorate,  it  feems  probable  that  this  town 
was  anciently  reprefented  in  parliament.  Two  members 
were  aClually  eleCted  and  returned  in  Cromwell’s  time  ; but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  their  feats  : the  endea- 
vours of  the  inhabitants  to  regain  their  dormant  rights 
proved  ineffectual.  In  the  Survey  of  the  year  1801,  pur- 
luant  to  aft  of  parliament,  Marazion  was  ftated  to  contain 
224  houfes,  occupied  by  1009  perfons.  The  trade  confifts 
chiefly  in  the  importation  of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  for  the  neighbouring 
mines.  The  parilh-church  of  St.  Hilary  is  nearly  two  miles 
diftant  from  the  town  : but  here  is  a chapel  of  eafe,  fup- 
ported  by  private  fubfeription.  Quakers  and  Methodifts 
have  alfo  their  refpeCtive  meeting-houfes. 

Between  Marazion  and  St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  a place 
called  the  Chapel  Rock,  where  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
vifit  the  priory  of  St.  Michael  performed  certain  devotion- 
ary ceremonies,  in  a kind  of  initiatory  chapel  previous  to 
their  admiflion  to  the  more  facred  Mount. 

The 
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The  peculiar  fituation  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  and  the 
fingular  character  it  affumes  from  appearing  to  rife  imme- 
diately from  the  waves,  intereft  the  imagination  of  the  ob- 
ferver ; though,  when  viewed  from  the  land,  its  magnitude 
is  apparently  diminished,  from  the  vaft  extent  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  expanfe  of  water  which  furrounds  its  bafe.  At 
high  tides  it  appears  a completely  infulated  affemblage  of 
rocks,  rifing  to  a confiderable  height,  and  gradually,  de- 
creafing  in  fize,  till,  affilted  by  the  tower  of  the  chapel  on 
the  furnmit,  it  affumes  the  form  of  a perfeft  pyramid.  At 
low  water  it  may  be  approached  from  the  fhore  over  a caufe- 
way  of  fand  and  rock,  which  is  fubmerged  by  every  rifing 
tide,  and  the  Mount  again  rendered  a perfedl  ifland.  Some 
of  the  maffes  of  rock  in  the  intermediate  fpace  are  very 
large,  and  all  are  compofed  of  granite  of  a clofe  texture, 
with  its  feldfpar  of  a pink  colour.  The  Mount  itfelf  con- 
fifls  of  a hard  granite,  in  which  tranfparent  quartz  is  the 
preponderating  fubflance.  The  origin  of  the  Mount,  and 
its  firfl  confecration  to  religious  purpofes,  are  unknown  : 
the  earliefl  time  in  which  it  appears  on  record,  as  a place  of 
devotion,  is  the  fifth  century  ; though  it  feems  probable 
that  it  was  then  highly  celebrated,  as  St.  Keyna,  a holy 
virgin,  daughter  of  Bragauus,  prince  of  Brecknockfhire, 
is  (fated  to  nave  come  hither  on  a pilgrimage  about  the  year 
490.  Upwards  of  500  years  afterwards,  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor  founded  on  this  fpot  a priory  of  Benedidline  monks, 
on  whom  he  bellowed  the  property  of  the  Mount.  This 
priory  was  held  in  high  eflimation,  and  was  formed  with 
peculiar  privileges  by  pope  Gregory,  in  the  year  1070. 
King  Henry  VI.  granted  the  priory  to  King’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  it  was  afterwards  bellowed  by  Edward  IV.  on 
the  nunnery  of  Sion,  Middlefex.  At  the  diffolution,  its 
revenues,  valued  at  no/.  12s.  per  annum,  were  conferred, 
together  with  the  government  of  the  Mount,  then  a military 
polt,  on  Humphry  Arundel,  efq.  a branch  of  the  family 
from  which  the  prefent  lord  Arundel  is  defeended.  After 
feveral  transfers,  it  was,  about  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  fold  to  John  St.  Aubyn,  efq.,  whofe  defeendant, 
fir  John  St.  Aybyn,  bart.  Hill  poffeffes  it.  The  Mount  has 
been  the  feene  of  feveral  military  tranfadlions : the  earliell 
recorded  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  when  it  was  for- 
tified in  fupport  of  prince  John,  then  earl  of  Cornwall,  in 
his  endeavours  to  ufurp  the  throne  during  the  king's  ab- 
fence  in  the  Holy  Rand,  or  his  fubfequent  unprifonment  in 
Germany.  “ From  this  time  forward,”  Carew  fays,  “ this 
place  continued  rather  a fchoole  of  Mars  than  a temple  of 
peace.”  It  was  a long  time  defended  againll  Edward  IV. 
by  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  in  behalf  of  king  Henry.  During 
the  Cornilh  infurredlion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
Mount  was  the  refuge  of  many  of  the  fuperior  families, 
who  were  here  befieged  by  the  rebels.  The  civil  conten- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  the  caufe  of  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Mount  being  increafed,  till,  according  to 
an  hillorian  of  that  time,  they  were  “ impregnable,  and 
almolt  inaccefiible.”  They  were,  however,  reduced,  after 
a vigorous  defence  by  the  king’s  adherents,  in  April  1646, 
by  colonel  Hammond,  who  obtained  great  celebrity  by  a 
irrvice  of  fuch  difficulty  and  danger.  This  was  the  lall 
military  occurrence  that  took  place  on  this  romantic  fpot, 
whofe  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  then  driven  away ; 
for  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  here  was  but 
one  dwelling-houfe  belides  the  fortrefs.  The  improvements 
that  have  fince  been  effedled,  and  the  increafe  of  the  build- 
ings, are  to  be  attributed  to  St.  John  St.  Aubyn  (grand- 
father of  the  prelent  baronet),  who,  about  the  year  1726, 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  pier,  fo  as  to  contain  upwards  of 
fifty  fmall  veffels.  The  fecurity  thus  given  to  filhing-boats, 
Vol.  XXII.  . 


induced  feveral  inhabitants  of  Marazion  to  eredl  fome  houfes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  : the  number  has  been  fince  aug- 
mented to  Jeventy,  occupied  by  about  250  perfons.  The 
circumference  of  the  Mount  is  rather  more  than  a mile  ; and 
its  height,  from  the  fand  to  the  top  of  the  chapel-tower,  as 
afeertained  by  Hadley's  quadrant,  is  250  feet,  being  48  feet 
higher  than  the  Monument  in  London.  The  diftance  from 
the  fhore  at  Marazion  is  about  400  yards.  The  afeent  to 
the  top  of  the  Mount  is  by  a lleep  and  craggy  paffage 
fronting  the  north,  defended  about  the  midway  and  near  the 
top  by  batteries.  The  whole  furnmit  is  occupied  by  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  monadic  bnildings,  which  have  been 
improved  and  beautified  by  the  prefent  poffeffor,  under  whofe 
diretlion  the  chapel  has  been  repaired.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

MARBAA,  a town  of  Arabia  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Mecca. 

MAR.BACH,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
geburg  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Freyberg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auf- 
tria,  near  the  Danube  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Aggfbach. 

MARBACK,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Jonkioping. 

MARBASIS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a 
kind  of  plant  which  they  fay  climbed  up  trees,  and  there 
hung  down  from  their  branches  in  form  of  long  jointed  and 
naked  filaments. 

The  word  feems  to  be  only  a corruption  of  the  word 
anaboftt  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  alfo  ephedra , and  gives  the 
fame  chara&er  to. 

The  marbalis  of  the  ancients  feems  to  mean  our  ufnea. 

MARBECK,  John,  in  Biography,  organiil  of  Windfor. 
The  premature  reforming  zeal  of  this  mufician  nearly  made 
a martyr  of  him,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  had  in- 
deed the  honour  of  being  brought  to  the  Hake,  with  three 
other  perfons,  who  were  adlually  burnt  for  herefy  ; but  was 
pardoned  at  the  interceffion  of  fir  Humphrey  Forller. 

Fox,  in  his  “ Adis  and  Monuments,”  and  Burnet,  “ Hiftory 
of  the  Reformation,”  give  a circumflantial  detail  of  the  trou- 
bles in  which  Marbeck  was  involved,  on  account  of  religion. 
He  however  furvlved  Henry,  and  not  only  faw  the  reforma- 
tion completed,  but  in  1 J50  was  the  firll  to  publifh  the  whole 
Englifh  cathedral  fervice,  including  the  preces,  prayers,  and 
refponfes,  fet  to  mufical  notes  under  the  title  of 

®f;e  Boofte  of  Common  IPraier,  notfb  1550.  JmpttnteU  I? 
IStcfiarb  Crafton,  IPrintcr  to  tfie  IKinee’fi  J^ajeflif,  cum  privik- 
gio  ad  imprimendum  folum. 

Marbeck  was  admitted,  in  1 549,  to  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor in  muiic,  at  Oxford,  according  to  Anthony  Wood  (Fadls 
Oxon.)  who  erroneoufly  calls  him  James  Marbeck.  He  is 
honourably  mentioned  by  Bate,  becaufe  he  had  been  perfe- 
cuted  by  the  Catholics ; and  his  name  is  omitted  by  Pitts,  for 
the  fame  reafon.  See  Music  a Cappella,  and  Chanting. 

MARBELLA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  coail  of  the  Mediterranean, 
beautifully  fituated  in  a valley,  with  its  harbour  fereened  from 
the  E.  wind  by  a promontory,  and  defended  by  a caftle, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  fome  guns.  The  exports  from  this 
town  are  wine,  dried  raifins,  leather,  black  (lone,  charcoal, 
and  wood.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  an  extenfive  fugar  plan- 
tation ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Malaga.  N.  lat.  36°  31'.  W. 
long.  40  59'. 

MARBEUF,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Coriica ; 10  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Vico. 

MARBLE,  in  Technical  Mineralogy,  thofe  finer  varieties 
of  granular  and  compadl  limellone,  which,  being  of  a clofer 
grain,  are  fufceptible  of  a fuperior  poliffi,  and  are  remarkable 
either  for  their  whitenefs,  or  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their 
colours.  Iu  fbrmer  times  the  appellation  of  Mumior  (de- 
3 U rived 
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rived  from  the  Greek  pz^u.5»ip!iv,  to  jhine , or  glitter,  and  after- 
wards corrupted  to  marmol,  marmel,  marble,  marbre,')  was  in- 
difcriminately  given  to  many  ftony  maffes  that  admit  of 
being  poiiftied,  and  accordingly  we  find  alabafter,  ferpen- 
tine,  bafalt,  porphyry,  &c.  defcribed  under  that  name, 
which  is  now  confined  to  fuch  mafTive  carbonats  of  lime 
as  come  under  the  above  definition  ; which,  however,  does 
not  exclude  the  varieties  containing  foreign  fubftances  im- 
bedded in,  or  mixed  with,  the  principal  calcareous  mafs, 
fuch  as  ferpentine,  hornblende,  quartz,  &c. 

Mod  of  the  external,  phyfical,  and  chemical  characters  of 
the  pure  marbles  are,  of  courfe,  the  fame  as  thofe  of  compaS 
and  granular  Limejlone  ; which  fee. 

Marbles  are  eafily  diftinguiftiable  from  gypfeous  and  cal- 
careous alabaiters,  with  which  they  are  frequently  con- 
founded ; from  the  former  by  the  application  of  fome 
diluted  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  produces  a ftrong 
elfervefcence,  by  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  ; from  the 
latter  ( which  belong  to  ftalaftitical  limeftone,  and  are,  there- 
fore, aCfed  upon  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  acids)  by  infe- 
rior hardnefs,  a {lighter  degree  of  tranflucidity,  and,  if  co- 
loured, by  the  abfence  of  regularity  in  the  ltnpes  and  un- 
dulations that  charafterife  the  calcareous  alabailer  : nor  is 
the  latter  ever  found  in  maffes  of  confiderable  dimenfions. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  marble  varies  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  the  different  varieties  of  common  limeftone,  whence 
no  diftin&ive  charafter  can  be  derived  from  it  : Wallerius 
and  Gmelin  ftate  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  former  to  be  lefs, 
while  others  confider  it  as  greater  than  that  of  common 
limeftone  ; but,  according  to  Gerhard  and  other  writers,  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  equal  in  both. 

Some  granular  marbles,  when  cut  into  thin  flabs,  exhibit  a 
degree  of  elafticity  or  flexibility,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  fandftone  found  in  Brazil.  This  phenomenon  was 
firft  obferved  in  fome  pieces  of  marble  prelerved  in  the  pa- 
lace of  prince  Borghefe  at  Rome.  But  afterwards  another 
marble,  (of  the  variety  called  Dolomite,)  having  the  fame 
property,  was  difcovered  by  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue,  in  the 
Val-Levantine  of  mount  St.  Gothard.  Dolomieu  (who 
defcribed  the  Borghefe  marble)  is  of  opinion  that  this  pro- 
perty is  owing  to  a ftate  of  deficcation  which  has  leffened 
the  adherence  of  the  molecules  of  the  {tones ; and  Fleuriau 
de  Bellevue  has  proved  this  conjecture  to  be  well  founded, 
not  only  by  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  ftone  he  dif- 
covered on  St.  Gothard,  but  alfo  by  his  imparting  the 
fame  property  to  feveral  inflexible  varieties  of  marble  by 
merely  expofing  them  to  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as  produced 
complete  deficcation.  Some  wrought  granular  (llatuary) 
marbles  acquire  a fimilar  property  after  a long  expofure 
to  the  action  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  folar  rays  ; a 
circumftance  which  fometimes  takes  place  in  ftatues,  cauiing 
thereby  the  more  projecting  parts  to  exfoliate,  and  to  crumble 
to  pieces.  Dolomieu  has  firft  made  this  obfervation  on  an 
Italian  marble  called  Betullio. 

The  various  tints  of  the  uni-coloured  and  variegated  mar- 
bles, are  generally  produced  by  oxyds  of  iron,  the  folution 
of  which  has,  either  wholly  or  partially,  penetrated  the  mafs 
previous  to  its  complete  induration.  Blue  and  green  mar- 
bles often  owe  their  tints  to  minute  particles  of  hornblende  ; 
this  is  the  cafe,  for  inftance,  with  the  flate  blue  variety  called 
turchino,  and  with  fome  green  German  marbles.  The  black 
varieties  are  coloured  by  charcoal,  and  alfo  by  bitumen, 
when  they  pafs  into  ftinkftone.  In  marbles  containing  petri- 
faCfions,  thefe  appear  fometimes  to  have  derived  their  colour 
from  the  fame  fluid  which  coloured  the  mafs  ; while  at  other 
times  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  quite  different  from  that 
cf  the  petrifadions  it  contains. 


All  that  has  been  faid  of  the  fraCfure  of  granular  and 
compaCt  limeftone,  is  applicable  to  marbles ; but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  former. 
In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  white  ftatuary  marbles 
belong  to  the  granular,  and  many  of  the  variegated  to  the 
compaCt.  Nor  is  it  in  all  cafes  ealy  to  determine  whether  a 
given  fpecimen  belong  to  the  older  or  newer  formation  of 
limeftone.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  divifion  of  mar- 
bles into  primary,  with  {hining  fracture,  and  into  fecondary, 
with  dull  fracture,  is  far  from  being  praCtically  ufeful ; 
indeed,  many  varieties  of  marbles,  as  for  inftance,  mod  of 
thofe  of  the  Hartz,  & c.  cannot  be  referred  to  either. 

Baumer,  Bertrand,  Scopoli,  Daubenton,  Gmelin,  and 
others,  have  arranged  the  varieties  of  marble  after  the  colours 
they  prefent ; but  this  fyftem  muft  neceffarily  afiign  two  or 
more  different  places  to  one  and  the  fame  kind  of  marble, 
variable  in  the  number  of  its  colours,  and  is,  therefore,  ap- 
plicable only  to  fmall  fpecimens.  A far  more  convenient 
and  ufeful  diftribution  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  “ Traite 
des  Pierres  precieufes,  & c.”  by  Brard,  whom  we  {hall  follow 
in  the  preient  article.  The  marbles  are  by  this  author 
divided,  according  to  their  localities,  into  claffes,  and  thefe 
fubdividcd  each  into  eight  diftinCl  divifions,  viz. 

1.  Uni-coloured  marbles:  this  divifion  contains  only  the 
white  and  the  black  marbles. 

2.  Variegated  marbles  : thofe  with  irregular  fpots  and 
veins. 

3.  Madreporic  marbles  : this  divifion,  eftabliftied  by 

Faujas,  comprehends  all  marbles  containing  remains  of  madre- 
pores, or  of  related  animals  which  generally  prefent  them- 
felves  in  the  {hape  of  white  or  grey  fpots,  with  regularly 
difpofed  dots  and  ftars  in  the  centre. 

4.  Shell  marbles  : marbles  that  contain  only  a few  {hells, 
and  are  not,  like 

5.  Lumachella  marbles,  entirely  compofcd  of  {hells. 

6.  Cipolin  marbles  : containing  veins  of  greemfh  talc: 

7.  Breccia  marbles  : formed  by  a number  of  angular  frag- 
ments of  various  marbles  united  by  a cement.  Thefe  are 
fubdivided  into  fmall  breccias,  with  fpots  having  generally 
lefs  than  an  inch  in  diameter ; and  into  large  breccias,  with 
the  generality  of  fpots  exceeding  that  dimenlion. 

8.  Puddingftone  marble  : formed,  like  the  breccias  of 
fragments  united  by  a cement,  but  which,  inftead  of  being 
angular,  are  rounded. 

A.  Antique  Marbles. 

Antique  marbles  are  fuch  as  were  made  ufe  of  by  the 
ancients,  and  the  quarries  of  which  are  no  longer  known. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe,  both  on  account  of  their 
beauty  and  the  ufe  made  of  them  in  the  arts,  are 

Parian  marble  (Lychnites  of  the  ancients).  Of  a 
yellowifti-white  colour  ; texture  fine  fcaly  ; fcales  Aiming 
and  placed  in  all  directions.  Dipcenus,  Scyllis,  Malas, 
and  Micciades  employed  this  marble,  and  were  imitated 
by  their  fueceffors.  The  ancients  called  it  lychnites, 
becaufe  its  quarries  were  wrought  at  lamp  light.  The 
principal  ftatues  of  Parian  marble  Hill  extant  are,  the  Venus 
of  Medicis,  Diana  venatrix,  Venus  leaving  the  bath  ; the 
coloffal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Velletri),  Ariadne  (called 
Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina),  See.  It  is  alfo  Pa- 
rian marble  on  which  the  celebrated  tables  at  Oxford  are 
infenbed.  See  Arundelian  and  Parian  Marbles. 

Pentelic  Marble,  from  mount  Penteles  near  Athens.  This 
marble  much  refembles  the  preceding,  but  is  more  denfe 
and  fine-grained  ; it  fometimes  exhibits  faint  greenifh  zones, 
produced  by  greenifli  talc,  whence  the  Italian  name  Cipolino 
Jlatuario.  The  principal  monuments  of  Athens  were  of  Pen- 
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telic  marble,  fuch  as  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylees,  and  the 
Hippodrome.  Among  the  ftatues  of  this  marble  in  the  Napo- 
leon Mufeum,  at  Paris,  are  the  Torfo  ; a Bacchus  in  repofe  ; 
Jafon,  (called  Cincinnatus)  ; a Paris;  the  Difcobolus  re- 
pofing  ; the  bas-relief  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacrifice  ; 
the  throne  of  Saturn  ; the  tripod  of  Apollo  ; and  the  two 
beautiful  Athenian  infcriptions  known  by  the  name  of 
“ Nointel  Marbles,”  becaufe  M.  Nointel  caufed  them  to  be 
brought  from  Athens  to  Paris  in  1672. 

Greek  white  Marble.  The  marble  to  which  the  llatuaries 
of  Rome  give  the  name  of  Marmo  Greco , is  of  a very  bright 
fnow-white  colour,  clofe  and  fine-grained,  and  of  a hard- 
nefs  which  is  rather  fuperior  to  that  of  other  white  mar- 
bles. It  takes  a very  fine  polifh.  This  is  one  of  thofe  va- 
rieties which,  being  found  near  the  river  Coralus,  in  Phrygia, 
were  called  coralitic  or  corallic  marble  by  the  ancients. 
According  to  Pliny  it  was  found  in  Alia,  in  maffes  of 
fmall  dimenfions ; and  Argenville  maintains  that  a fimilar 
kind  occurs  on  mount  Caputo,  near  Palermo,  in  Sicily. 
The  Greek  marble  was  obtained  from  feveral  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  fuch  as  Scio,  Samos,  See.  ; that  of  the 
ifland  of  Lelbos  or  Metelin  fometimes  prefents  fpots  on  its 
furface.  Among  the  ftatues  of  this  marble  in  the  Napoleon 
Mufeum,  the  mod  remarkable  are ; a Bacchus,  Zenon  the 
philofopher,  as  alfo  the  bull  known  by  the  name  Faune  a la 
tache.  Brard  obferves  that  this  latter  bull  appears  rather  to  be 
of  the  true  Coralic  marble  of  the  ancients  ; and  that  the  fpot  at 
the  neck,  from  which  the  bull  has  derived  its  name,  is  foreign 
to  the  marble,  and  caufed  by  contact  with  a piece  of  copper. 
Some  fuppofe  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  to  be  of  Greek  mar- 
ble, but  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  marble  of  Luni. 

Tranjlucid  white  Marble  (Marmo flatuario  of  the  Italians). 
This  much  refembles  Parian  marble,  but  differs  from  it  by 
its  more  confiderable  tranllucidity.  There  are  at  Venice, 
and  in  feveral  other  towns  of  Lombardy,  columns  and  altars 
of  this  marble,  the  quarries  of  which  are  perfectly  un- 
known. 

Flexible  white  Marble , of  a beautiful  white  colour,  and 
fine  grain.  There  are  five  or  fix  tables  of  it  preferved  in  the 
houfe  of  prince  Borghefe  at  Rome  ; their  length  is  about 
two  feet  and  a half,  the  breadth  about  ten  inches,  and  the 
thicknefs  a little  lefs  than  three.  They  were  dug  up,  as  the 
abbe  Fortis  was  told,  in  the  feod  of  Mondragone.  Being 
fet  on  end  they  bend,  ofcillating  backward  and  forward  ; 
when  laid  horizontally,  and  raifed  at  one  end,  they  form  a 
curve,  beginning  towards  the  middle  ; if  placed  on  a table, 
and  a piece  of  wood  laid  under  them,  they  make  a falient 
curve,  and  touch  the  table  with  both  ends.  We  refer  to 
what  has  been  faid  above  refpe&ing  this  property. 

White  Marble  of  Lutii,  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany.  It  is  of 
a fplendent  white,  and  of  a fine  and  clofe  grain  ; it  takes  a 
very  fine  polifh,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  mod  delicate 
work,  whence  it  was  preferred  by  the  Grecian  fcnlptors 
both  to  the  Parian  and  Pentelic  marbles.  It  appears  to  be 
even  finer  than  that  of  Carrara,  and  is  moreover  free  from 
thofe  grey  veins  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  lat- 
ter. Moll  mineralogifts  coincide  in  their  opinion  that  the 
Apollo  of  Belvedere  is  of  Luni  marble ; but  the  Roman 
fculptors  look  upon  it  as  Greek  marble.  Of  the  Grecian  fta- 
tues of  this  marble  in  the  Napoleon  Mufeum,  the  moll  remark- 
able arc,  the  Antinous  of  the  Capitol ; the  Antinous  in  bas- 
relief  ; the  bas-relief  reprefenting  the  ceremony  ol  the  con- 
clamation. 

White  Marble  of  Carrara , between  Specia  and  Lucca. 
Of  a fine  white  colour,  but  often  traverfed  by  grey  veins,  fo 
that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  middle-fized  pieces  without 
them  ; its  fratlure  is  granular  and  fhining,  and  its  grain  fine 


enough  for  the  purpofes  of  fculpture.  It  is  not  fo  fubjeft 
to  turn  yellow  as  the  Parian  marble.  This  marble,  which 
is  almoft  the  only  one  made  ufe  of  by  modern  fculptors,  was 
alfo  quarried  and  wrought  by  the  ancients,  as  is  proved  by 
the  great  number  of  antique  ftatues  ftill  extant  in  this  marble. 
Its  quarries  are  faid  to  have  been  opened  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Csefar.  At  prefent  its  two  principal  quarries  are  thofe  del 
Pianello  and  del  Polvazzo.  In  the  centre  of  the  blocks  of 
tins  marble  very  limpid  rock-cryllals  are  fometimes  found, 
which  are  called  Carrara  diamonds.  It  is  alfo  fometimes, 
like  the  Pentelic  marble,  traverfed  by  veins  of  a greenifh 
talc,  when  it  is  called  in  Italy  Cipolinacio  di  Carrara.  The 
average  price  of  this  marble  is  feventy-two  livres  the  cubic 
foot. 

While  Marble  of  Mount  Hymettus  in  Greece.  This  is  not  a 
very  pure  white  variety,  but  inclines  a little  to  grey.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  Lucius  Craffus,  the  orator,  was  expofed  to 
the  farcafms  of  Marcus  Brutus,  becaufe  he  had  adorned  his 
houfe  with  fix  columns,  twelve  feet  high,  of  Hymettian  mar- 
ble. The  ftatue  of  Meleagre,  in  the  Napoleon  Mufeum,  is 
of  this  marble. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  white  marbles  which  the  ancients  ufed 
for  the  purpofes  of  architecture  and  fculpture.  The  Thafian 
and  Arabian  are  likewife  mentioned  as  antique  white  marbles, 
but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  monuments  executed  in 
them. 

Black  antique  Marble  [Nero  anlico  of  the  Italians.)  This 
differs  from  the  modern  black  marbles  by  the  fuperior  in- 
tenfity  of  its  colour  ; fo  much  fo,  that  if  placed  befide  thofe 
of  Dinan  and  Namur,  it  makes  them  appear  grey.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  the  ancients  procured  this  marble  from 
Greece;  what  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  Faujas  has  re- 
difeovered  quarries  of  real  antique  black  marble  that  were 
wrought  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  the  remains  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from  Spa,  towards 
Franchimont,  not  far  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  marble 
is  extremely  fcarce,  and  occurs  only  in  wrought  pieces. 

Red  antique  Marble  [Roffo  antico  of  the  Italians,  JEgyptum 
of  the  ancients.)  This  beautiful  marble  is  of  a deep  bloodT 
red  colour,  here  and  there  with  white  veins,  and  if  clofely 
examined  is  found  to  be  fprinkled  over  with  minute  white 
dots,  as  if  it  were  ftrewed  with  fand.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
Egyptian  Antinous  in  the  mufeum  at  Paris.  But  the  moll 
efteemed  variety  of  roffo  antico  is  that  of  a very  deep  red, 
without  any  veins,  fuch  as  it  is  feen  in  the  two  antique  chairs, 
and  in  the  bull  of  an  Indian  Bacchus,  in  the  fame  mufeum. 
The  white  points,  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  true  red 
antique  marble,  diftinguilh  it  from  others  of  the  fame  co- 
lour, fuch  as  the  griotte,  &c.  It  is  not  known  from  whence 
the  ancients  obtained  this  marble  ; the  conjefture  is  that  it 
was  brought  from  Egypt.  There  is  in  the  Grimani  palace 
at  Venice,  a coloffal  ftatue  of  Marcus  Agrippa  in  roffo  an- 
tico, which  was  formerly  preferved  in  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome. 

Green  antique  Marble  [Verde  antico  of  the  Italians.) 
This  may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  breccia,  the  pafte  of 
which  is  a mixture  of  talc  and  limeftone,  and  the  dark  green 
fragments  are  owing  to  ferpentine  more  or  lefs  pure.  The 
verde  antico  of  the  bell  quality  is  that  of  which  the  pafte  is 
of  a grafs-green,  and  the  blackiff  fpots  are  of  that  variety 
of  ferpentine  which  is  called  noble  ferpentine.  This  marble 
is  much  efteemed  in  commerce,  but  large  pieces  of  a fine 
quality  are  leldom  feen  There  are  four  fine  columns  of  it 
in  the  Napoleon  Mufeum  ; but  much  more  beautiful  ones  are 
preferved  at  Parma.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  untier 
the  name  of  marmor  Spartum  or  Lacedx-monium.  Thi§  verde 
antico,  properly  fo  called,  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the 
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marbles  known  by  the  names  of  vert-de-mer , or  vert  d’  Egypte. 
The  real  verde  antico  is  a breccia,  and  is  never  mingled  with 
red  fpots,  whiie  thofe  juft  mentioned  are  veined  marbles 
mixed  with  a dull  red  fubftance,  which  gives  them  a brownilh 
hue. 

Red /potted green  antique  Marble. — Its  ground  is  very  dark 
green,  here  and  there  marked  with  fmall  red  and  black  fpots. 

It  alfo  contains  fragments  of  entrochi  changed  into  white 
marble.  The  quarries  of  this  marble  are  loft,  and  it  is 
found  only  in  fmall  pieces,  which  are  made  into  tablets,  &c. 

Leek  Marble  (Marbre  poireau  of  the  French  lapidaries). 
This  is  likewife  a mixture  of  limeftone  and  a talcofe  fub- 
flance  of  a light  green,  {haded  with  a blackifti-green,  and 
related  to  Terpentine.  Its  texture  is  filamentofe,  and  as  it 
were  ligneous ; its  fragments  are  fplintery.  When  polifhed 
it  exhibits  long  green  veins.  Nike  all  other  talcofe  marbles 
it  foon  decompofes  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a table  of  it 
in  the  hotel  de  la  Monnoie  at  Paris.  Its  quarries  are  loft 
to  us. 

Marmo  verde pagliocco  of  the  Italians.  This  marble,  which 
is  of  a yellowifh-green  colour,  is  only  found  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Marbre  petit  antique  of  the  French  lapidaries.  It  is  tra- 
verfed  by  white  and  grey  veins,  the  two  colours  being  dif- 
pofed  in  uninterrupted  threads  ; the  tables  made  of  this 
marble  are  irregularly  ftriped  their  whole  length,  which 
has  a very  fine  effeft.  It  is  much  efteemed,  and  only  made 
life  of  for  inlaying  ornamental  furniture.  Its  quarries  are 
unknown. 

Blue  antique  Marble. — This  belongs  to  the  variegated  mar- 
bles. It  is  of . a reddifh-white  colour,  with  (late  blue  fpots 
reprefenting  feftoons.  It  is  very  fcarce,  and  only  feen  in 
fmall  tablets.  The  quarries  of  this  marble  are  left. 

Cervelas  Marble. — Of  a deep  red,  with  very  numerous 
grey  and  white  veins,  from  the  colour  and  difpofition  of  which 
its  name  is  derived.  It  is  much  efteemed  in  commerce,  and 
is  faid  to  be  found  in  Africa 

Yellow  antique  Marble  ( Giallo  antico  of  the  Italians.) 
Of  this  we  have  three  varieties  : the  firft  has  more  or  lefs  the 
colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  is  nearly _of  an  uniform 
tint ; the  other  is  marked  with  black  or  deep  yellow  rings,  and 
the  laft  is  merely  a paler  coloured  variety  of  the  firft.  Thefe 
different  marbles,  for  which  the  Sienna  marble  is  a good  fub- 
ftitute,  are  found  only  in  fmall  detached  pieces,  and  in  an- 
tique inlaid  work.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  two  tables 
of  lazulite  in  the  Napoleon  Mufeum  are  furrounded  by  a 
border  made  of  the  deep  yellow  variety. 

Red  and  white  antique  Marbles. — Thefe  marbles,  to  which 
feparate  names  have  been  given,  are  not  fufficiendy  diftinft 
from  each  other  to  require  feparate  articles.  The  following 
are  from  Ferber’s  letters : red  and  white  marble,  called 
Porta  fanta  jiorita,  becaufe  it  was  employed  for  ornamenting 
the  door  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome. — Seme  fanto , or 
Arlechino,  the  fpots  of  which  refemble  feeds,  is  made  ufe 
of  for  feveral  holy  buildings. — Pavonaxxo  ; white  with  red 
fpots  refembling  ribbons. — Marmo  occhio  di  pavone  ; red, 
white,  and  rather  yellovvifh.  Ferber  mentions  a number  of 
other  red  and  white  antique  marbles,  fuch  as  the  Serpentelo, 
Roffo  annulato,  Purichiello,  Vendurino,  Fiorito,  Cotonello, 
&c.  which  are  only  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
monuments  in  Rome. 

Marble  called  Grand  Antique.  This  variety,  which  is  a brec- 
cia, containing  fome  (hells,  confills  of  large  fragments  of  a 
black  marble,  united  by  veins  or  lines  of  fhining  white.  This 
fuperb  marble,  the  quarries  of  which  are  loft,  is  fometimes 
found  in  detached  pieces  antf  wrought.  There  are  four 
columns  of  it  in  the  mufeum  at  Paris.  A lefs  valuable  va- 


riety is  that  in  which  the  fpots,  inftead  of  being  an  entire  in- 
tenfe  black,  are  of  a grey  colour. 

Antique  Cipolin  Marble. — Cipolin  is  a name  given  to  all  fuch 
marbles  as  havegreenifh  zones  caufed  by  green  talc ; their  frac- 
ture is  granular  and  (hining,  and  (hews  here  and  there  plates  of 
talc.  They  are  never  feen  to  contain  marine  bodies.  The 
ancients  have  made  frequent  ufe  of  the  Cipolin.  It  takes 
a fine  polifh,  but  its  ribbon-like  ftripes  always  remain  dull, 
and  are  that  part  of  the  marble  which  firft  decompofes  when 
expofed  to  the  open  air.  There  are  modern  Cipolins  as  fine 
as  that  ufed  by  the  ancients. 

Purple  antique  breccia  Marble  ( Brechc  d'  Alep  or  d’  A let  of 
French  lapidaries).  This  {hould  not  be  confounded  with 
the  African  breccia.  There  is  perhaps  no  marble,  the  colour 
and  fpots  of  which  are  fo  variable  as  that  of  the  violet  brec- 
cia. The  following  are  the  chief  varieties.  The  firft  is 
that  from  which  the  name  of  the  marble  is  derived  ; it  has  a 
purplifh-brown  bafe,  in  which  are  imbedded  large  angular 
fragments  of  a light  purple  colour,  and  others  of  a white 
colour.  This  firft  variety  can  be  employed  only  in  large 
works,  on  account  of  the  fize  of  its  fpots,  which  are  fome- 
times a foot  in  diameter.  There  is  a beautiful  table  of  it  in 
the  Mufee  Napoleon.  The  fecond  variety  is  as  it  were  the 
miniature  of  the  firft  ; it  exhibits  the  fame  fpots,  but  within 
a much  narrower  compafs,  fo  that  it  may  be  ufed  for  lefs 
gigantic  works  than  thofe  for  which  the  other  is  employed. 
The  third  variety  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
rofe-coloured  marble  (marbre  rofe)  ; in  this  the  fpots,  in- 
ftead of  being  white  and  light  purple,  have  a very  pleafing 
rofe  colour.  It  is  fcarce  and  never  feen  in  large  pieces. 
The  fourth,  which  is  the  meft  beautiful,  appears,  at  firft 
view,  to  be  perfe&ly  diftindf  from  the  others,  but  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  a mere  variety  of  the  purple  breccia  : its  ground 
is  of  a yellowiih-green  colour,  and  the  fpots,  which  are  of 
various  fizes,  are  white,  green,  purplilh,  and  yellow  mottled 
with  red  ; thefe  various  fpots  are  traverfed  by  ftraight  lines 
of  a greyifh-white  colour.  This  fourth  variety  i3  very 
fcarce  ; there  are,  however,  two  tables  of  it  at  Paris,  ore 
at  M.  Faujas,  the  other  in  the  poffeffion  of  M.  Dedre. 
From  one  of  the  names  by  which  this  precious  marble 
is  known,  we  fee  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  in 
Syria  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  place  where  it  is  found  ; but 
this  is  erroneous,  for  Brongniart  informs  us  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  a place  called  Alet,  near  Aix,  in 
France. 

African  breccia  Marble , (called  antique  African  breccia.') 
Its  ground  is  black,  variegated  with  large  fragments  of  a 
greyifh-white,  of  a deep-red,  or  of  purplifh  wine  colour  ; 
but  thefe  latter  are  always  fmaller  than  the  former.  This 
is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  marbles  exifting,  and  has  a fu- 
perb effect  when  accompanied  by  gilt  ornaments.  Though 
rather  lefs  vivid  in  its  colours  than  the  preceding  violet  brec- 
cia, it  is  yet,  upon  the  whole,  more  beautiful.  Whether 
Africa  is  the  part  of  the  wrorld  where  it  is  found,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  not  certain.  The  pedeftal  of  Venus  leav. 
ing  the  bath,  and  a large  column,  both  in  the  Napoleon  Mu- 
feum,’ are  of  this  marble. 

Rofe-coloured  antique  breccia  Marble. — The  bafe  of  this 
fmall  breccia  is  light  red,  and  variegated  with  fmall  rofe-red 
fpots,  and  other  ftill  fmaller  fpots  of  a deep  black  colour  ; 
there  are  fome  other  middle-fizcd  fpots  of  a beautiful  white  ; 
the  whole  producing  a very  pleafing  mixture.  This  marble, 
•of  which  the  locality  is  entirely  unknown,  is  very  fcarce, 
and  only  fmall  tablets  are  feen  of  it  in  colle&ions. 

Yellow  antique  Marble  Breccia. — Two  varieties  may  be 
united  under  this  name  ; the  one  known  in  Italy  by  the 
name  of  Giallo  brecciato , which  is  of  a light  yellow  colour, 
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ornamented  with  much  deeper  coloured  fpots  ; the  other, 
called  Breccia  dorata,  prefents  yellow  fpots  feparated  by  red 
intervals,  which  contain  fmall  white  fpots.  Both  are  found 
onlv  in  fmall  pieces  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Arkqu'm  breccia,  or  Brecciato  traccagnina  of  the  Ita- 
lians. The  ground  of  this  antique  breccia,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  roundnefs  of  its  fpots,  approaches  to  the 
pudding-done  marbles,  is  of  a pale  yellow,  and  contains  a 
number  of  fmall  fragments  of  marble  of  all  colours,  which 
has  procured  it  its  name.  There  are  two  columns  of  it  in 
the  Napoleon  Mufeum. 

Red  and  white  breccia  Marble  ( Breccia  pavonazza  of  the 
Italians.)  Its  bafe  is  white,  the  fragments  are  red.  Ac- 
cording to  Ferber,  the  interior  of  the  Mufeo  Clementino 
is  ornamented  with  this  marble,  the  quarries  of  which  are 
loft. 

Breccia  di  Porta  Santa,  fo  called  from  the  ufe  that  has 
been  made  of  it  for  adorning  the  door  of  St.  Peter’s  church 
in  Rome.  It  is  a mixture  of  unequal,  white,  blue,  red,  and 
grey  fpots. 

Marbre  breche  vierge  antique  of  the  French  lapidaries. 
This  fmall  antique  breccia,  of  a chocolate-brown  colour,  is 
fpotted  with  a multitude  of  minute  angular  fragments  of 
white  marble,  befides  which  it  contains  fome  fmall  red 
fpots.  It  is  fo  fcarce  that  only  one  tomb  is  known  to 
exift  of  it  in  Rome.  Small  tablets  of  it  are  fold  at  a very 
high  price. 

Peach  blqffbm  Marble  (Marmo ficr  di  Perftca  of  the  Italians.) 
This  antique  marble  is  to  be  referred  to  the  breccias,  of 
which  it  has  all  the  charaiters.  It  exhibits  large  purplilh 
fpots,  united  by  a white  cement.  A column  made  of  it  is 
preferved  in  the  Napoleon  Mufeum.  Several  other  marbles 
pafs  under  the  name  jior  di  Perftca,  that  have  no  refem- 
blance  to  the  one  here  deferibed,  which  is  very  fcarce. 
Brard  fufpedts  that  it  is  nothing  but  a variety  of  the  purple 
breccia. 

Yellow  lumachetla  Marble,  called  alfo  lumachelle  Caf- 
tracani.  Its  bafe  is  of  a very  deep  brown  colour,  and 
contains  a great  number  of  ftiells,  forming  a fort  of  well- 
defined  fmall  circles  of  a very  lively  orange-yellow.  This 
beautiful  marble  is  very  fcarce,  and  occurs  only  in  fmall 
tablets.  It  is  often  called  lumachella  of  Aftrachan,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city ; 
but  this  is  erroneous.  D’Argenville  and  others  affirm  that 
fmall  pieces  of  it  are  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome. 

Black  and  white  antique  lumachella  Marble,  (called  panno  di 
morto,  the  funeral  pall.)  Its  bafe  is  of  the  deepelt  black, 
fprinkled  with  white  (hells,  like  fnails,  from  an  inch  to 
eighteen  lines  in  length,  and  dillributed  rather  regularly  all 
over  its  furface.  This  (hell-marble,  the  locality  of  which  is 
unknown,  ranks  among  the  fined  of  its  kind,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  the  ncatnefs  and  diltin&nefs  of 
its  fpots,  and  the  exquifite  poliffi  it  takes.  It  is,  more- 
over, very  fcarce,  a circumftance  which  much  enhances  its 
value. 

B.  Modern  Marbles. 

British  Marbles. 

Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  poor  in  fine  varieties  of 
marble,  as  has  been  infinuated  by  fome  writers  on  this  fub- 
ject  ; though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mud  be  confefled  that 
thofe  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth  who  imagine  that 
its  marmoric  treafurcs  will  ever  rival  thofe  of  Italy,  Spain, 
or  France.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Britiffi  marbles  we  are  at  prefent  acquainted  with, 
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will  be  confiderably  augmented  when  accurate  refearch  (hall 
have  been  extended  to  thofe  parts  of  the  united  kingdom, 
that  are  mod  likely  to  furniffi  this  interelting  fubjedt  of 
economical  mineralogy. 

English  Marbles. 

Black  marble  is  found  in  Derbyfhire,  at  Affiford,  Mat- 
lock,  and  Monfaldale. 

Black  and  white  marble  in  the  north  part  of  Devonfhire  ; 
the  varieties  from  Brideftow,  South  Tawton,  and  Drew- 
deignton,  are  fome  black,  others  inclining  to  blueifti-black. 
Some  of  the  Chudley  marble,  and  thofe  of  Staverton  and 
Berry  pomeroy,  have  a black  ground,  with  large  veins  of 
calcareous  fpar  traverfing  it  in  all  directions  ; alfo  red,  draw- 
coloured,  and  greenilh  veins  are  feen  in  it.  Black  with 
white  veins  occurs  at  Buckfadleigh,  and  black  with  yellow 
and  white  veins  at  Bickington,  near  Aftiburton,  in  the  fame 
county.  Intenfe  black  marble,  with  diftant  white  fpots,  is 
found  alfo  in  Somerfetffiire. 

The  variegated  marbles  of  Devonftiire  are  generally  red- 
difh,  browniffi,  and  greyiffi,  varioufty  veined  with  white 
and  yellow,  and  the  colours  are  often  intimately  blended. 
At  Waddon  there  is  a quarry  of  dunniffi  coloured  marble 
veined  with  green  ; there  is  another  at  Cherfton.  The  mar- 
bles from  Torbay  and  Babbacombe  difplay  a great  variety  in 
the  mixture  of  their  colours,  fo  much  fo  that  one  and  the 
fame  block  often  exhibits  famples  very  diltindt  from  one 
another  both  in  tint  and  delineations. 

The  Plymouth  marble  is  principally  of  two  forts  ; one 
affi  colour,  fhaded  with  black  veins  ; the  other  blackifh- 
grey  and  white  (haded,  in  concentric  dripes  interfperfed  with 
irregular  red  fpots. 

The  cliffs  near  Marychurch  exhibit  marble  not  only  of 
great  extent,  but  of  fuperior  beauty  to  any  other  in  De 
vonffiire  ; being  for  the  mod  part  either  of  a dove-coloured, 
ground  with  reddifti-purple  and  yellow  veins,  or  of  a black 
ground  mottled  with  purplilh  globules.  In  a valley  below 
the  cliff,  about  400  yards  wide,  there  are  loofe  unconnected 
rocks  of  this  marble,  owing  their  fituation  probably  to  the 
falling  down  of  the  ground  into  the  fea  ; for  there  are  very 
large  rocks  even  on  the  beach.  The  huge  fragments  of 
rock  fcattered  over  the  valley,  by  which  we  eafily  defeend 
to  the  fea,  give  it  a grotefque  appearance,  and  have  been 
whimfically  called  a petrified  congregation  ; and  the  plea- 
fantry  of  this  fancy  has  been  heightened  by  a rock,  fup- 
pofed to  be  about  forty  tons,  in  a very  erect  pofition,  which, 
has  been,  ludicroufly  enough,  entitled  “the  parfon.”  Pol- 
whele’s  Devon. 

The  green  marble  of  Anglefea  is  not  unlike  the  verde 
antic  0 ; its  colours  are  greeniffi-black,  leek -green,  and  fome- 
times  dull  purpliffi,  irregularly  blended  with  white  ; but 
they  are  not  always  feen  together  in  the  fame  piece.  The 
white  part  is  limeftone ; the  green  (hades  are  owing  to 
magnefian  (tones,  among  which  is  alfo  albeit  in  narrow 
veins.  This  is  an  elegant  marble,  but  apt  to  be  interfered 
by  fmall  cracks ; nor  is  it  fufceptible  of  a high  poliffi  in 
thofe  places  where  there  are  albeltine  veins.  The  quarry  is 
fituated  on  the  lands  of  Monachy-ty,  in  the  pariffi  of  Llan- 
Fair-Ynghornwy,  and  is  found  again  in  the  i(le  of  Skerries, 
off  this  pariffi. 

There  are  feveral  fine  varieties  of  marble  in  Derbyfhire, 
particularly  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  petrifactions.  The 
iargeft.  quantity  of  the  mottled  grey  marble  is  got  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moneyaffi-  It  may  be  diltinguiffied  into 
two  kinds  ; the  ground  of  the  one  is  light  grey,  and  that 
of  the  other  has  a flight  blueiffi  call.  The  former  is  ren- 
dered extremely  beautiful,  by  the  number  of  purple  veins 
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which  fpread  upon  its  polifhed  furface  in  elegant  and  irre- 
gular branches.  But  the  chief  ornament  of  the  mottled 
grey  marble  is  the  number  of  entrochi  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  longitudinal  and  tranfverfe  fe&ions  of  them 
produce  an  almoft  incredible  variety  in  its  figure.  The 
purple  veined  marble  is  got  at  Ricklowdale  near  Moneyafh ; 
that  with  the  blueifh  ground  at  the  village  itfelf.  There  is 
another  variety  at  a fmall  diftance  from  hence,  at  a place 
called  Highlow ; it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Birdeye  mar- 
ble (Pilkington.)  The  marble  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorfetfhire, 
is  compofed  of  fragments  of  (hells,  united  by  a compact 
limeftone,  partly  of  a yellow  colour,  and  mingled  with  a 
greenifh  martial  earth,  and  black  and  yellowifh  particles  of 
bitumen. 

A (hell  marble,  which  is  far  from  being  beautiful,  but 
which  in  former  times  has  been  much  employed  for  archi- 
tectural purpofes,  is  the  Petvuorth  marble , from  a place 
of  that  name  in  Suffex.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Wood- 
ward: “ The  ground  grey,  with  a caft  of  green.  ’Tis 
very  thick  fet  in  all  parts  of  it  with  (hells,  chiefly  turbi- 
nated. Some  of  them  feem  to  be  of  that  fort  of  river  (hell 
that  Dr.  Lifter  (Hift.  Cochl.  Angl.  p.  133.)  calls  cochlea 
maxima , fufca  f.  nigricans,  fafciata.  Several  of  the  (hells 
are  filled  with  a white  fpar,  which  variegates  and  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  (tone.  That  fpar  was  caft  in  the  (hell 
before  this  was  repofited  in  the  mafs  of  marble,  as  is  de- 
monftrable  from  a view  of  this  and  other  like  maffes.  This 
is  of  about  the  hardnefs  of  the  white  Genoefe  marble. 
The  (lender  round  fcapi  of  the  pillars  of  the  abbey  church 
in  Weftminfter,  and  of  the  Temple  church,  are  of  this  fort 
of  marble.  So  likewife  are  thofe  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Salilbury.  Some  perfons  that  are  lefs  (kilful  in  thefe 
matters,  fancy  thefe  fcapi  that  occur  in  moft  of  the  larger 
Gothic  buildings  of  England  are  artificial,  and  will  have  it 
that  they  are  a kind  of  fufil  marble,  caft  in  cylindric  moulds. 
Any  one  who  (hall  compare  the  grain  of  the  marble  of  thofe 
pillars,  the  fpars  and  the  (hells  in  it,  with  thofe  of  this 
marble  got  in  Suffex,  will  foon  difcover  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  this  opinion,  and  yet  it  has  prevailed  very  gene- 
rally. Camden  has  entertained  the  fame  notion  of  thofe 
vaft  (tones  of  Stonehenge ; but  is  fully  refuted  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Stonehenge  reftored,  p.  33.” 

Scottish  Marbles. 

Scotland  abounds  in  marbles,  but  only  a few  of  them 
are  generally  known.  A particularly  fine  variety  of  white 
marble  is  found,  in  immenfe  beds,  at  Affent  in  Sutherland, 
out  of  which  blocks  of  any  fize  may  be  cut.  The  bcft 
fort  is  feen  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  about  a mile  or  two  fouth 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  points  out  feveral  other  places  where  he  has 
feen  excellent  varieties  of  marble.  An  exquifite  faline  mar- 
ble of  a pure  white  occurs  near  Blairgowrie  in  Perthfture, 
not  far  from  the  high  road  fide,  towards  the  north  ; it  may 
be  eafily  raifed  in  blocks  and  (labs  perfeftly  free  of  ble- 
mi(hes,  and  in  every  refpeft  fit  to  be  employed  in  ftatuary 
and  ornamental  archite&ure. 

Another  white  marble,  compofed  of  fine  (hining  broad 
grains,  like  fpangles,  may  be  feen  in  the  duke  of  Gordon’s 
lands,  in  the  foreft  of  Glenavon;  but  the  fituation  is  remote 
and  difficult  of  accefs. 

A beautiful  a(h-grey  marble,  of  a fine  uniform  grain, 
and  fufceptible  of  a fine  polifti,  prefents  itfelf  in  Lochaber, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ferry  of  Ballachyli(h.  It  is  finely 
fprinkled  throughout  with  grains  of  bright  pyrites,  and  alfo 
contains  difleminated  lead  ore  of  a fine  texture,  which  to 


the  eye  appears  to  be  rich  in  filver.  This  marble  is  capable 
of  being  raifed  in  blocks  of  any  fize. 

A black  variety  flowered  with  white,  is  found  in*  the 
farm  of  Blairmachyldach,  about  three  miles  fouth  of  Fort 
William,  in  the  bed  of  a river.  It  is  of  a clol'e  gram,  but 
not  very  hard  ; the  flowering  in  it  is  light  and  beautiful, 
like  fine  needlework,  or  rather  refembling  the  frofty  fret- 
-work  on  glafs  windows  in  a winter  morning  ; and  diffufed 
through  all  parts  of  the  mafs. 

A dark  brown  variety  beautifully  variegated  with  white, 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Meek,  as  being  found  in  the  parifh  of 
Cambuflang,  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  Of  this  marble, 
which  takes  a very  good  poliih,  there  are  feveral  (labs  in 
the  palace  of  Hamilton  ; a chimney-piece  in  the  college 
library  of  Glafgow,  and  three  pair  of  folid  jambs  in 
Mr.  Dundas’s  houfe  at  Duddinftoun.  The  ftratum,  which 
has  been  hitherto  feen,  is  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  thick, 
and  extends  over  a confiderable  part  of  the  parifh. 

Alfo  the  red  and  white  marble  of  Boyne  ; and  the  white 
with  long  veins  of  a different  tint  from  Durnei?,  are  men- 
tioned by  authors. 

Profeffor  Jamefon  defcribes  fome  varieties  of  marble 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Skye.  A white  marble  veined  with 
a(h-grey  ; it  is  very  heavy,  and  by  expofure  to  the  air  it 
waftes  down  into  a powder.  An  a(h-grey  variety,  variegated 
by  beautiful  lemon-yellow  (tripes  which  traverfe  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  which  feem  to  be  owing  to  an  inti- 
mate combination  of  chlorite,  or  hornblende,  with  the  mar- 
ble. A variety  of  a pure  white  colour,  with  a flight 
admixture  of  bluei(h-grey,  in  which  alone  it  differs  from 
the  fine  marble  of  Carrara.' 

But  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  varieties  is  that  from  the 
hill  of  Belephetrich  in  Tirie,  one  of  the  Weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland.  It  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tirie 
marble.  Its  colour  is  pale  blood-red,  light  fle(h-red,  and 
reddifh-white  ; thefe  colours  are  often  feen  in  one  and  the 
fame  piece  : the  darker  (hades  generally  as  fpots  and  waved 
ftriae.  What  renders  this  marble  particularly  curious  is 
the  hornblende,  and  the  other  green  fubftance  which  it  con- 
tains difleminated,  and  part  o(  which  appears  to  belong  to 
that  fpecies  of  the  hornblende  family,  which  is  now  gene- 
rally called  fahlite  ; the  lighter  coloured  particles  have 
been  confidered  as  corundum.  It  is  mixed  in  different  pro- 
portions with  the  marble,  fo  as  to  produce  pale  blackifh- 
green,  dark  afparagus-green,  and  a colour  approaching  to 
leek-green.  Alfo  particles  of  calcareous  fpar  are  feen  inter- 
mixed with  this  fubftance  ; as  alfo  fmall  rounded  quartzy 
particles  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  fome  mica  in  plates. 
Some  of  its  varieties  have  the  appearance  of  granite. 

Befide  this,  profeffor  Jamefon  mentions  a white  marble 
of  the  fame  kind,  found  with  the  one  juft  mentioned  ; its 
colour  is  white,  or  very  light  blue ; it  contains  fcales  of 
mica  and  cryftals  of  hornblende,  which  latter,  when  mi- 
nutely diffufed,  give  the  marble  a green  or  yellowifh-green 
colour,  and  when  very  intimately  combined  with  the  mafs, 
form  beautiful  yellowifh-green  (pots. 

Another  interefting  variety  of  compaft  marble,  is  that  of 
Iona,  defcribed  by  count  Bournon.  It  is  of  a fine  dull 
white,  and  has  at  firll  fight  the  appearance  of  pure  compact 
feldfpar.  It  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  tremolite  and  pure 
compaft  carbonat  of  lime  ; fometimes  with  yellowifh  or 
greenifh-yellow  fpots,  owing  to  a lefs  intimate  admixture  of 
a fteatitic  fubftance.  It  occurs  in  magnelian  rocks,  fome- 
times alternating  with  clayey  and  flaty  fteatite  or  magnelian 
flate. 

A dark  coloured  (hell  marble  occurs  in  the  limeftone 
quarries  of  the  parifli  of  Cummertrees  in  the  county  of 
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Dumfries,  and  large  blocks  of  it  (according  to  the  anony- 
mous defcriber  of  that  parifh)  have  been  worked  up  for 
chimnies  and  hearths,  fome  of  which  have  been  fent  to 
London.  The  (hells  and  other  petrified  bodies  with  which 
jt  is  mixed,  greatly  add  to  its  variety  and  beauty,  as  the 
whole  receives  a very  fine  polifh. 

Irish  Marbles. 

Ireland  alfo  has  its  valuable  marbles,  and  quarries  of 
them  are  wrought  in  various  parts. 

The  variety  belt  known  in  England  is  the  Kilkenny  marble, 
with  black  ground,  more  or  lefs  varied  with  white  marks 
produced  by  petrifaftion9.  This  marble  contains  a great 
variety  of  impreflions  of  madrepores,  of  bivalve  and  turbi- 
nate (hells : mytilites,  turbinites,  peftinites,  tellinites,  tubi- 
porites,  nautilites,  and  ammonites  may  be  diftinguifhed. 
The  fpar  which  occupies  the  place  of  the.  (hells,  fometimes 
aflumes  a-greenifh-yellovv  colour  ; in  lome  places  there  are 
fpots,  though  rarely,  that  refleft  iridefeent  colours-;  and 
fometimes  martial  pyrites  is  imbedded  in  the  marble.  A 
kind  of  flaw  fometimes  appears  in  the  (lone,  which,  from  its 
irregularly  indented  figure,  is  ftyled  by  the  workmen  a 
Jiu/l,  as  it  refembles  the  futures  of  a cranium. 

The  quarry  of  this  marble,  of  which  Mr.  Tighe  has 
given  a full  account,  is  called  the  black  quarry : it  is 

fituated  in  the  limeftone  diflrift  of  Kilkenny,  half  a miie 
fouth  of  the  town,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nore. 
The  ftrata  of  marble,  each  of  which  is  known  by  its  parti- 
cular appellation,  fucceeded  in  this  order : 


Rock  bed,  about 
Thin  bed 
Silver  bed,  from 
Bad  bed 
Halfmoon  bed 
Bottom  bed 
Lower  thin  bed 
Black  bed 
Griddle  bed 

The  halfmoon  dnd  the  bottom  bed  are  reckoned  among 
the  bed  : the  former  is  fo  called  from  the  number  of  im- 
preflions of  bivalve  (hells  which  it  contains  ; the  feftions  of 
the  (paces  they  occupied,  now  filled  with  white  fpar,  being 
more  or  lefs  lunated  : the  black  bed  and  the  filver  bed  are 
both  efteemed.  The  marble  which  approaches  neared  to 
black  is  mod  valued  at  Kilkenny.  The  white  marks  on 
the  polifhed  done,  it  is  faid,  appear  more  drongly,  or  in- 
creale,  by  long  expofure  to  the  air. 

This  marble,  from  experiments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tighe, 
may  be  confidered  as  confiding  of  97  per  cent,  mild  calx, 
two  per  cent,  carbon,  and  one  per  cent,  magnefia  and  iron,  of 
which  the  former  is  in  the  larged  proportion. 

Some  coarfe  work  of  Kilkenny  marble  is  finifhed  at  the 
quarry  ; a few  of  the  blocks  are  fplit  in  the  town  by  hand 
faws,  where  a little  of  the  polifhed  work  is  alfo  done,  and 
tomb-dones  are  cut,  which  areraifed  from  a different  quarry. 
But  the  principal  work  is  done  at  the  marble  mill,  which  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near  two  miles  from  Kilkenny. 

The  importation  of  the  marble  into  England  and  Scotland 
has  been  hitherto  prevented  by  a duty  of  two  (hillings  the 
cubic  foot;  what  is  exported,  therefore,  is  in  the  rude  block. 
Tighe’s  Survey. 

The  quantity  exported  is  about  fifty  tons  annually.  The 
marble  fent  toJJublin  is  conveyed  on  cars  as  far  as  Leigh- 
lin  bridge,  where  it  is  embarked  on  the  Barrow  ; that  which 
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is  exported  is  ufually  fent  to  Waterford,  and  goes  by  land, 
at  lead  as  far  as  Thomadown.  The  blocks  exported  are 
configned  chiefly  to  Liverpool  and  Glafgow.  Wakefield’s 
Ireland. 

Black  marble,  exceedingly  fine,  has  been  raifed  at  Cray, 
leath,  in  the  county  of  Down.  It  is  fufceptible  of  a very 
high  polifh,  and,  if  well  chofen,  is  free  from  thofe  large  white 
fpots  which  are  fuppofed  to  disfigure  fome  of  the  Kilkenny 
marble.  Dubourdieu’s  Survey. 

In  the  county  of  Waterford  different  kinds  of  marble  are 
difeovered,  as  at  Toreen,  a fine  variegated  fort,  compofed 
of  chocolate  colour,  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  blended  into 
various  (hades  and  figures,  which  takes  a good  polifh.  A 
black  marble,  without  any  mixture  of  white,  has  been  found 
near  Kilcrump,  in  the  parifh  of  Whitechurch,  of  the  fame 
county  ; as  alfo  a grey  marble  beautifully  clouded  with 
white,  fpotted  like  fome  kinds  of  (hagreen,  and  fufceptible 
of  a good  polifh. 

At  Loughlougher,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a fine  pur- 
ple marble  is  found,  which,  when  polifhed,  looks  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Smith. 

There  are  feveral  fine  variegated  marbles  in  the  county  of 
Cork  ; Smith  deferibes  one  with  purplifh  ground,  and  white 
veins  and  fpots,  found  at  Ghurchtown  ; a blueifli  and  white 
variegated  marble,  from  the  fame  place,  with  which,  and  a 
black  variety,  like  that  of  Kilkenny,  the  chancel  of  the 
parifh  church  is  floored  ; feveral  fine  a(h-coloured  varieties 
of  marble,  as  that  of  Caftle  Hyde,  &c. 

The  county  of  Kerry  affords  feveral  variegated  marbles, 
fuch  as  that  found  near  Tralee,  not  unlike  the  Kilkenny 
marble,  except  that  the  white  fpots  are  much  larger,  and 
the  colour  of  the  mafs  is  not  of  fo  deep  a black,  but  in- 
clining more  to  the  blue  : it  takes  a fine  polifh,  and  may  be 
raifed  in  blocks  large  enough  for  tables,  chimney-pieces,  See. 
Marble  of  various  colours  is  found  in  the  fame  county,  in 
the  iflands  near  Dunkerron,  in  the  river  Kenmare.  Some 
is  black  and  white,  others  are  purple  and  white,  intermixed 
with  yellow  fpots,  and  fome  beautiful  fpecimens  have  been 
feen  of  a purple  colour  veined  with  dark  green,  refembling 
the  veins  in  blood-ftone.  Sir  William  Petty  had  feveral 
quarries  opened  in  thefe  iflands  in  his  time,  in  order  to  carry 
on  a marble  manufactory ; but  they  are  now  worked  chiefly 
for  the  making  of  lime. 

French  Marbles. 

Brard  has  given  a very  complete  account  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  marble  found  in  France,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  ab  !lra£t : 

Department  of  the  Arriege : the  black  marble  of 

Moulis,  faid  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  Purple 
breccia  marble,  from  Seix,  fimilar  to  the  Italian  purple 
breccia.  There  are  feveral  more  fine  varieties  of  marble 
found  in  this  department,  efpecially  in  the  mountains  called 
Du  Cos. 

Department  of  the  Aude  : the  variety  called  marbre 
de  Languedoc,  or  de  Sainte  Beaume  ; it  is  of  a fiery  red,  with 
white  and  grey  zones,  formed  by  madrepores.  The  eight 
columns  which  adorn  the  new  triumphal  arch,  in  the 
Caroufel  at  Paris,  are  of  this  marble,  which  was  formerly 
only  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  royal  palaces.  The 
quarries  are  at  Sainte  Beaume.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Narbonne  furniflies  feveral  valuable  marbles,  fuch  as  that 
improperly  called  marbre  de  Languedoc,  which  is  white 
mixed  with  blueifh-grey  ; a (hell  marble  of  an  intenfely 
black  colour,  with  white  belemnites  ; a purple  marble  with 
yellow  fpots,  &c.  This  department  is  particularly  rich  in 
marbles. 
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Department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone : among  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  marble  with  which  this  department 
abounds  are,  the  breccia  marble  of  Marfeille,  called  breche 
de  Memphis  ; it  is  reddilh,  and  contains  fmall  white,  grey, 
and  brown  fragments ; a marble  mixed  of  white,  red,  and 
yellow,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  marbre 
de  Sainte  Beaume,  but  very  diftind  from  the  marble  of  the 
department  de  l’Aude,  to  which  this  name  properly  be- 
longs. 

Department  of  Calvados : a maible  of  a dirty  red, 
with  large,  grey,  or  white  veins,  compofed  of  madrepores, 
called  marbre  de  Caen,  from  the  place  where  it  is  quarried ; 
tables  made  of  it  are  very  commonly  feen  in  the  coffee- 
houfes,  &c.  of  Paris. 

Department  of  the  Cote  d’Or : befides  feveral  fpotted 
and  breccia  marbles,  there  are  found  in  this  department  two 
varieties  of  lumachella,  the  one  of  a reddifh-yellow,  the 
other  of  a grey  colour,  both  of  which  are  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  lumachelles  de  Bourgogne. 

Department  of  the  Herault : one  of  the  moll  efteemed 
French  varieties  of  marble  is  that  called griolte.  Its  colour  is 
a deep  brown,  with  blood-red  oval  fpots,  produced  by  (hells. 
This  marble  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  brownifh  co- 
lour, being  fimilar  to  that  of  a variety  of  cherries,  likewife 
called  griotte  ; but  it  alfo  fometimes  contains  large  white 
veins,  w'hich  are  fituated  in  a tranfverfal  direction  to  the 
other  fpots,  and  which,  as  deftroying  the  harmony  of  the 
other  tints,  are  confidered  as  a defeat.  The  lapidaries 
dignify  the  variety  which  is  deftitute  of  thefe  white  veins 
with  the  epithet  Italian  ; but  the  fad  is,  that  both  varieties 
occur  in  the  department  of  the  Herault,  and  that  neither 
of  them  is  found  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Caroufel  are  made  of  griotte  ; which 
is  now  much  employed  in  the  decoration  of  public  monu- 
ments, and  of  fplendid  furniture.  It  is  fold  at  about  200 
francs  the  cubic  foot.  Several  other  varieties  of  marble  are 
found  in  the  fame  department,  and  ufed  at  Montpelier  and 
in  other  neighbouring  places. 

Department  of  the  Here  : a light  grey  marble,  with 
fragments  of  a lively  rofe-red  of  different  fhades,  and  with 
fpots  of  a chocolate-brown  colour,  fromTenfinin  Dauphine. 
This  fine  marble  takes  a good  polifh. 

Department  of  Jemappes : the  madreporic  marble  of 

Mons,  cailed  petit  gris,  or  petit  granit  by  lapidaries  ; its  co- 
lour is  blackifh-grey,  dotted  with  grey-coloured  fragments 
ef  madrepores.  There  are  many  more  varieties  of  mar- 
ble in  this  department,  but  molt  of  them  not  employed  in 
commerce. 

Department  of  Maine  and  Loire : a grey  and  white 
marble  veined  with  red,  improperly  called  peach-bloffom 
marble. — Grey,  with  white  veins,  known  by  the  name  of 
marble  of  Angers. 

Department  of  Montblanc  : a {Tuning  white  marble,  with 
grey  veins,  at  Pons-de-la-Bride  ; being  mixed  with  filiceous 
earth  it  has  the  property  of  giving  out  fparks  with  the 
fteel ; it  is  alfo  much  harder  and  more  folid  than  the  com- 
mon marbles,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  greater.  The  Ro- 
mans have  employed  it  for  the  conflrudion  of  feveral  of 
their  monuments.  A breccia  marble,  called  breche  de  Ta.  en- 
taij'e : it  confifts  of  a purple  bale,  with  fmall  fragments 
of  white,  yellow,  and  fometimes  blackifh  marbles.  This 
marble,  which  is  found  at  La  Villette,  above  Moutier,  is 
much  efteemed,  both  on  account  of  its  fine  colour,  and  the 
luperior  polifh  it  takes.  Alfo,  a yellow  breccia  marble, 
not  unlike  fome  antique  varieties,  is  found  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Department  of  the  North  : a white  and  reddifh-brown 


marble,  with  white,  afh-grey,  and  blue  veins,  called  marbre 
de  Ranee , from  the  place  in  Hainaut,  where  it  is  found. 
It  is  efteemed  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  The  black  marble  of  Barbangon,  with  white 
veins,  the  grey  variety  with  black  fpots,  and  white  and 
aurora  red  veins  from  Clermont,  the  breccia  marbles  of 
Doulers,  and  Eftroing-la-Rouillie,  are  alfo  among  the 
many  valuable  varieties  furnifhed  by  this  department.  • 

Department  of  the  Ourthe  : the  grey  and  white  variety 
with  blood-red  fpots,  called  marbre  de  Hon,  is  well  known. 
It  ccmes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  and  is  made  ufe 
of  for  tables,  chimney-pieces,  vafes,  &c. 

Department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais:  a yellowifh-brown 
marble,  with  white,  grey,  and  yellovvifh-red  veins,  has  been 
lately  difeovered  at  Boulogne,  and  employed  for  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  column  placed  there  in  commemoration  of 
the  vidories  of  the  French  emperor,  v\  hence  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  marbre  Napoleon.  Its  itrudure  is  lamel- 
lar in  fome  places,  and  compad  in  others.  It  takes  a good 
polifh,  and,  what  adds  much  to  its  value,  it  may  be  pro- 
cured in  very  large  blocks,  which,  though  folid,  are  of 
very  moderate  weight : the  cubic  foot  weighing  about  180 
pounds.  There  are  feveral  other  varieties  of  marble  fur- 
nifhed by  this  department,  fuch  as  the  brocatello  of  Bou- 
logne, the  marbles  of  Stingal,  Lingou,  &c. 

Departments  of  the  Pyrenees : the  marble  of  Bayonne 
in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  (called  there  marbre  vierge,  on  ac- 
count of  its  whitenefs)  is  rather  lefs  fine-grained  than  Car- 
rara marble.  It  is  ufed  in  thofe  parts  forpurpofes  of  fculp- 
ture,  but  has  the  defed  of  turning  yellow  and  fpotted  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time.  More  generally  known  is  the  marble  of 
Catnpan  in  the  High  Pyrenees  ; this  is  a mixture  of  limeftone 
and  a talcofe  fubftance,  which  latter  forms  the  entangled  veins 
obfervable  on  its  furface.  There  are  three  varieties  of  Cam- 
pan,  which,  however,  are  often  united  in  the  fame  piece  ; the 
firft,  called  green  Campan,  is  of  a very  pale  fea-green  colour, 
and  exhibits  on  its  furface  lines  of  a much  deeper  green,  and 
forming  a kind  of  network  ; the  fecond,  called  Ifubel  Cam - 
pan,  is  of  a delicate  rofe  colour,  and,  like  the  firft,  furnifhed 
with  undulated  veins  of  green  talc  ; the  third  variety,  the 
red  Campan,  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  with  veins  of  a ftill  deeper 
red,  and  in  fome  meafure  refembles  fome  parts  of  the  griotte. 
In  order  to  form  a corred  idea  of  the  Campan  marble,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  we  mull  imagine  that  thefe  three  varieties 
are  united,  fo  as  to  form  large  ftripes  of  from  a few  inches, 
to  two,  three,  or  even  fix  feet  wide,  which  produce  a very 
grand  and  pleafing  effed  when  viewed  in  large  mafles. 
Where,  therefore,  the  Campan  marble  can  be  employed  in 
the  large  way,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  moil  beautiful 
and  fplendid  of  all  marbles.  It  fhould  not,  however,  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather,  fince,  by  fo  doing,  the  talcofe  fubftance 
exfoliates,  and  leaves  hollow  places,  which  render  its  furface 
uneven  and  rough  ; but  it  anfwers  extremely  well  in  the  in- 
terior of  buildings,  for  chimney-pieces,  flabs  for  tables,  &c. 
There  are  immenfe  quarries  of  this  valuable  marble  at  Cam- 
pan,  near  Bagnere,  in  the  High  Pyrenees.  The  marble  of 
Sarencolin,  in  the  High  Pyrenees  (in  the  ci-devant  Gafcogne) 
exhibits  on  its  furface  large  ftraight  zones  and  angular  fpots 
of  a yellow  or  blood-red  colour,  fo  that  at  firft  view  it  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  the  marble  called  Sicilian.  This  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sarencolin  or  Sarancolin  { 
that  of  fuperior  beauty  has  become  fcarce,  and  it  is  even 
faid  that  the  quarry  w-hich  yielded  the  moll  perfed  fort  is 
entirely  exhaufted.  The  marble  vulgarly  called  breche  Ca- 
roline appears  to  be  nothing  but  a modification  of  the  Sa- 
rencolin. The  variety  of  marble  called  marbre  d’ Antin, 
has  a white  ground,  and  exhibits  at  its  furface  fire-red  veins, 
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■which  fometimes  produce  Tery  pleafmg  appearances.  It  is 
found  at  Verey,  in  the  High  Pyrenees.  According  to 
M.  de  Cambry  it  derives  its  name  from  the  Celtic  words  an 
tin  (of  fire)  or  fire  marble.  In  the  High  Pyrenees  a moil 
beautiful  breccia  is  likcwife  found,  themafsof  which  is  of  a 
light  orange  colour,  containing  fmall  fragments  of  a brilliant 
whitenefs.  It  takes  an  excellent  polifh,  and  may  be  manu- 
failured  into  vafes,  tablets.  &c.  The  breccia,  called  Ireche 
des  Pyrenees,  is  likewife  held  in  great  ebeem  ; its  bafe  is 
bro.vnifii-red,  Shd  exhibits  black,  grey,  and  red  middle-fized 
fpots.  It  admits  of  a good  poliih.  Betides  thofc  here  enu- 
merated, a number  of  other  marbles  are  met  with  in  the  Py- 
renees, than  which  no  chain  of  mountains  is  richer  in  fine 
varieties. 

Department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  : the  colour  of 
the  marble  of  Dinan  is  a fine  black,  but  perhaps  inferior  in 
point  of  intenfity  to  that  of  the  antique  black  marble.  It 
is  ufed  in  fculpture : the  arabefques  in  relief  which  ornament 
the  church  of  St.  Vaudrin  at  Mons,  are  made  of  it.  There 
are  two  other  black  marbles  found  in  this  department,  viz. 
that  of  Theux  and  that  of  Namur ; the  former,  which  is 
fprinkied  with  grey  dots,  is  wrought  with  facility,  and 
takes  a very  good  polifh,  but  emits  a llightly  fulphureous 
odour  when  rubbed  or  (truck  with  a hard  body  ; the  latter, 
which  often  inclines  to  greyifh-black,  and  is  traverfed  by  grey 
veins,  is  exported  to  Holland  in  fquare  flabs,  and  conllitutes 
a valuable  article  of  commerce.  All  thefe  black  marbles  are 
in  great  requefl  for  the  flooring  of  churches,  for  tomb-ftones, 
See.  The  grey  marble  of  Sainte  Anne  fprinkied  with  white 
fpots,  the  remains  of  madrepores,  has  been  much  ufed  at 
Paris  for  tops  of  commodes,  chimney-pieces,  tables,  &c.  ; 
but  ever  fince  the  introdudlion  of  the  unfightly  marble  from 
Jemappes,  called  petit  granit,  it  has  greatly  funk  in  edima- 
tion.  The  breccia  marble  of  Vaulfort,  between  Dinan  and 
Givet,  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  brcche  de  Dourlais , has  a 
reddifh  bafe  with  black,  grey,  and  white  fpots  ; the  pillars 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Roque  are  covered  with  large  flabs  of 
this  marble,  which  is  fufceptible  of  a good  polifh. 

Specimens  of  the  preceding  varieties,  and  of  the  following 
Batavian  marbles,  are  in  the  flar  of  the  rotunda  before  the 
library  of  the  Central  School  ( ci-devant  palace  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Netherlands)  at  Brufie's  : marble  cf  Agi- 
mont,  rear  Namur ; brovvnifh-red  mixed  with  grey,  tra- 
verfed by  thick  white  v;ins. — Of  Avennes-le-Seigle  near 
Valenciennes  ; a white  datuary  marble,  eafily  t«  be  wrought, 
and  becoming  harder  when  expofed  to  the  air. — Of  Bour- 
tombe  ; pale  blue  and  reddifh,  with  large  while  clouds. — 
Of  Bray,  near  Roeule,  dep.  of  Jemappes  ; deep  grey, 
mixed  with  white.  — Of  Clermont,  near  Valcourt,  Sambre 
and  Meufe  ; pale  grey,  with  large  white  fpots.  — Of  De- 
vignes,  pale  grey,  fhaded  with  deep  grey,  and  marked  with 
fume  white  fpots. — Of  Dourlaipe  ; a calcareous  breccia  with 
re.ldifh-grey  bafe,  incrulled  with  grey  fragments  of  different 
(hades  and  fizes. — Of  Ellr£e,  near  Namur  ; a mixture  of 
blueifh-grev  and  pale  gre) , with  whitifh  veins. — Of  Franchi- 
mont  near  Florenne,  Sambre  and  Meufe  ; pale  red  and  pale 
blue,  with  white  veins. — Of  Fiery-le-petit,  between  Mons 
and  Namur  ; white,  with  yellow  and  grey  granular  fpots. — 
Of  Gerfontaine,  pale  red  (haded  with  blue,  and  traverfed  by 
large  white  vein*. — Of  Goghen^e  near  Florenne,  Sambre 
and  Meufe  ; pale  reddlfh-grey,  waved  with  red  in  equal  por- 
tions.— Of  Grofghoux  ; dark  grey,  fhaded  with  pale  grey, 
with  fmall  white  veins. — Of  Haire,  near  Charleroy  ; pale 
blue  and  pale  red,  in  clouds,  with  large  white  fpots. — Of  Lor- 
raine ; blueifh-grey,  a little  veined  with  grey  and  white  — 
Of  Limburg  ; brown,  with  white  granular  fpots,  appearing 
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like  fmall  belemnitte. — Of  Mouehene ; greyifh  and  white 
blended,  with  natural  fiffures. — Of  Ourdin  near  Valenciennes  ; 
a white  marble  for  ftatues  and  architectural  ornaments. — Of 
Pegagne  ; blueifh-grey,  with  large  white  fpots. — Of  Ranee  ; 
near  Beaumont,  dep.  of  Jemappes  ; reddifh  with  various 
veins ; ufed  for  chimney-pieces. — Of  St.  Renir,  near  Luxem- 
burg ; red,  with  broum,  green,  and  blue  veins,  being  one  cf 
the  moil  beautiful  marbles  iti  Europe.  It  fometimes  contains 
Mytili  and  other  (hells. — Of  Renly ; red  and  grey  in  large 
clouds,  with  white  veins  and  fpots. — Of  Royalles  ; grev 
fhaded,  with  white  veins. — Of  Roy-Soire,  Sambre  and  Meufe; 
pale  grey,  with  white  zigzag  (tripes. — Of  Solre  ; greyifh- 
blue,  with  many  white  veins.  Another  variety  from  the 
fame  place,  of  a blueifh-grey  bafe,  with  diffeminated  fmall 
white  ihells. — Of  Somme ; grey  frtaded,  with  fome  white 
veins ; with  natural  fiffures. — Of  Stree,  near  Thuin,  Je- 
mappes ; grey  veined,  with  white  fpots. — Of  Thuille,  near 
Thuin  ; dark  grey,  with  white  veins,  and  fragments  of 
(hells.  — OfVaufart  ; pale  blue,  fhaded  pale  red,  with  white 
ftripcs. — Of  Zoude-Bart  ; dark  grey  with  fmall  clouds, 
mixed  with  grey  and  white. 

Department  of  the  Lower  Seine : feveral  varieties  of 
yellow  marbles,  llreaked  with  darker  yellow,  and  exhibiting 
black  dendritae,  are  found  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Rouen  : they 
are  capable  of  a good  polifh,  and  M.  Tory  has  invented  an 
economical  mode  of  polifhing  them. 

Department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  : an  elegant  mar- 
ble called  Chateau-London , of  a very  pale  yellow,  containing 
fmall  inconfpicuous  fhells  and  white  tranflucid  veins,  has  but 
lately  been  difeovered  in  this  department.  The  beautiful 
bridge  of  Namours  is  conftru&ed  of  it. 

Department  of  the  Var  : the  highly  efteemed  marble 
called  Portor , on  account  of  the  brilliant  yellow  veins  in  its 
deep  black  ground ; the  mod  beautiful  variety  comes  from 
St.  Maximin. 

Department  of  the  Vofges  ; an  excellent  quarry  exids 
near  Framont,  in  the  mountain  called  the  Mathifkopf,  in 
which  the  marbles  are  difpofed  in  horizontal  beds ; their 
principal  colours  are  white,  penetrated  by  red  or  black,  and 
grey. 

Department  of  the  Po  : a white  datuary  marble,  of  a 
finer  grey  than  that  of  Carrara,  is  found  at  Ponte,  near 
Turin  ; of  this  marble  are  condrufted  the  maufoleums  of 
the  kings  of  Sardinia  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  de  la 
Superg.ue,  near  Turin. — Verde  di  Sufa  is  a green  and  white 
marble,  refembling  the  verde  antico  ; it  is  found  at  Suza,  in 
Piemont. — Marmo  di  Gajfir.o,  called  fo  from  the  place  near 
Turin  where  it  is  found,  is  light  grey  fpotted  by  fhelta 
which  are  eafily  detached  from  the  mafs  ; beautiful  columns 
have  been  made  of  it. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  funiifhes  feveral  beautiful  va- 
rieties of  marble,  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
polzevera  di  Genoa , called  alfo  in  French  vert  d' Egypte  and 
vert  de  mer.  This  marble  is  a mixture  of  granular  lime- 
llone,  with  a talcofe  and  ferpentine  fubbance  difpofed  in 
veins;  but  fometimes  thefe  latter  fubdanccs  conditute  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole,  while  the  white  granu'ar 
limedone  appears  only  here  and  there  in  veins  and  patches; 
It  is  fometimes  mixed  with  a reddifh  fubflance.  This  mar- 
ble was  formerly  much  employed  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England  for  chimney-pieces,  &c. ; but  owing  to  its  fombre 
appearance  is  come  into  difufe. 

Corsica  poffeffes,  among  other  varieties,  a good  da- 
tuary marble  of  a fine  and  clofe  grain,  and  pure  milky 
whitenefs,  quarried  at  Ornofrio ; it  is  comparable  to  that 
of  Carrara. — Alfo  a grey  marble  (bardiglio),  a eipolin, 
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and  fome  ether  varieties  occur  in  Coriica.  The  ifland  of 
Elba  has  immenfe  quarries  of  a white  marble  with  blackifh- 
green  veins. 

Among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  Italian  Marbles 
the  following  deferve  more  particular  notice. 

The  rovigio  is  a white  marble  found  at  Padua  ; it  is  ufed 
for  architectural  purpofes,  but  is  inferior  in  quality  to  thofe 
of  Carrara  and  Genoa. — The  white  marble  of  St.  Julien, 
at  Pifa,  is  of  a finer  grain  than  that  of  Carrara,  but  takes 
no  good  polifli  ; the  cathedral  and  the  celebrated  tower  of 
Pifa  are  conftrufted  of  this  marble. — The  Biancone  marble 
is  white  with  a flight  tinge  of  grey  ; it  is  quarried  at  St. 
Gregoire,  Magurega,  &c.  and  chiefly  employed  for  altars 
and  tombs.  Near  Mergozzo  the  white  faline  marble  with 
grey  veins  is  found,  with  which  the  cathedral  of  Milan  is 
built. — A white  marble  fprinkled  with  little  fpots  and  dots 
of  blood  red,  occurs  at  Luni,  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany. — 
Another  white  variety  variegated  with  red  and  yellow 
fpots  and  veins,  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory. 

The  black  marble  of  Bergamo  is  called  paragone  (derived 
from  the  black  colour  of  touchftone)  ; it  is  the  mod  pure 

and  intenfe  tint,  and  fufceptible  of  a fine  polifli The  black 

marble  of  Como,  in  the  Milanefe,  is  alio  greatly  efteemed 
on  account  of  the  intenfity  of  its  colour.  Near  the  lake 
of  Como  and  at  Valerano,  there  are,  likewife,  quarries  of 
excellent  black  marble,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sienna. 

The  polverofo  of  Piftoya  is  a black  marble  fprinkled  with 
dots,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
dull ; there  are  beautiful  flabs  of  it  on  the  walls  of  the  famous 
chappel  of  San  Lorenzo.  — A molt  beautiful  white  marble 
with  black  fpots  from  the  Lago  Mangiore,  which  has  been 
employed  for  decorating  the  interior  of  many  churches  in 
the  Milanefe. 

The  Margorre  marble,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Mi- 
lanefe, is  blueilh  veined  with  brown.  Part  of  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral  of  Milan  is  built  of  this  marble. 

The  green  marble  of  Florence  owes  its  colour  to  a co- 
pious admixture  of  fteatite.  Another  green  marble,  called 
verde  di  Prado,  is  found  near  the  little  town  of  Prado,  in 
Tufcany;  it  is  marked  with  fpots  of  a deeper  green  than 
the  reft,  and  palling  even  into  blackifh-blue. 

The  beautiful  Sienna  marble,  or  brocatello  di  Siena,  has  a 
yellow  colour  refembling  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  difpofed 
in  large  irregular  fpots,  furrounded  with  veins  of  blueifh- 
red,  pafiing  fometimes  into  purple.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  this  country.  At  Montarenti,  two  leagues  from 
Sienna,  another  yellow  marble  is  found,  which  is  traverfed 
by  black  and  purplilh-black  veins.  This  is  frequently  em- 
ployed throughout  Italy. — The  marble  of  Brerr.a  is  yellow 
with  white  fpots. 

The  mandelalo  of  the  Italians  is  a light  red  marble,  with 
yellowilh-white  fpots,  found  at  Lugezzana,  in  the  Ve- 
ronefe.  Another  variety,  bearing  the  fame  name,  occurs 
at  Preofa.  They  are  both  employed  for  columns  and  va- 
rious other  works. — The  red  marble  of  Verona  is  of  a red, 
rather  inclining  to  yellow,  or  hyacinth  ; that  of  a brighter 
red,  and  which  contains  fome  ammonites,  is  highly  efteemed, 
and  the  tomb  ot  Petrarea,  at  Arquois,  recently  engraved  by 
Faujas,  is  of  this  variety  ; the  other  variety,  of  a dull  red, 
has  been  employed  by  the  Romans,  as  may  be  feen,  for 
inftance,  in  the  vali  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  which  is 
entirely  built  with  it.  Another  marble  is  found  near  Ve- 
rona, which  Faujas  calls  o/feous  marble,  becaufe  he  fuppofes 
the  large  white  fpots  in  the  reddifh  and  greenilh  pafte  to 


be  owing  to  the  remains  of  bones,  of  which  they  ftill  retain 
the  figure.  Very  fine  columns  have  been  made  of  this- 
marble. 

Another  Italian  ftiell-marble  is  the  occldo  di  pavone,  the 
(hells  of  which  form  large  orbicular  fpots,  red,  white,  and 
blueifh.  According  to  Da  Cofta,  the  peacock’s  eye  is  ot 
a bright  cinnabar  colour,  with  fpots  and  veins  of  milk-white 
fpar ; many  of  the  fpots,  forming  circles  about  the  fize  of 
a fixpence,  are  filled  with  a red  ground,  and  from  an  ima- 
ginary refemblance  have  conferred  the  name.  (P.  213.)  - A 
madreporic  marble,  known  under  the  name  of  pietra  Jlel- 
laria,  much  employed  in  Italy,  is  entirely  compoied  of  liar 
madrepores,  converted  into  a grey  and  white  fubftance,  and 
is  fufceptible  of  an  excellent  polifh. 

Among  the  Italian  breccia  marbles  are : the  violet,  called 
in  France  breche  d’ Italie,  the  ground  of  which  is  reddifh- 
brown,  veined  white  ; it  is  a beautiful  marble,  but  requires 
much  care,  fince  it  becomes  foon  fpotted  by  coming  into 
contaX  with  greafy  fubftance?.  The  village  of  Bretonico, 
in  the  Veronefe,  furnifhes  a fplendid  breccia  marble,  com- 
pofed  of  yellow,  fteel-grev  and  rofe-coloured  fpots.  That 
of  Bergamo  eonfifts  of  black  and  grey  fragments,  in  a 
greenifh  cement. 

Florence  marble,  alfo  called  ruin  marble,  is  a calcareous 
marie  ; which  fee. 

Sicily  abounds  in  marbles.  Baron  Borch,  in  his  Sicilian 
mineralogy,  deferibes  upwards  of  a hundred  varieties,  of 
which  the  following  appear  to  be  the  moll  important. 

The  principal  and  mod  valuable  marble  of  Sicily  is  that 
frequently  called  Sidle,  or  Sidle  antique,  and  by  Englifh 
ftonecutters  Sicilian  jafper  ; it  is  red,  with  lat  ge  (tripes  like « 
ribbons,  white,  red,  and  fometimes  green,  which  here  and 
there  revolve,  forming  petty  acute  angles.  At  Bifachino 
a milk-white  and  an  apple-green  variety  occur  ; both  take  a 
fine  polifli.  Trapani  prefents  a red  marble  with  deeper  red 
fpots,  and  another  with  green  fpots  : at  the  fame  place  is 
found  the  variety  called  bigio  bianco,  being  grey  with  white 
fpots,  another  fpotted  with  feveral  colours  ; and  one  (called 
pidocldofo),  formed  by  the  union  of  fmall  red  and  yellow 
grains  or  fpots. — That  of  Caftronuovo  is  yellow  fpotted 
with  red. — Taormina  furnifhes  feveral  varieties  : red  with 
black  fpots  ; red  with  white  veins,  and  deeper  red  fpots  ; 
greenifh  mixed  with  bright  brown  fpots ; purplifli,  with 
particular  reflexions.  The  marble  of  Santa  Maria  del 
B ’fco  is  of  a deep  black  with  yellow  veins,  not  unlike 
that  called  Portor.  At  Termini  we  find  a greenifh  mar- 
ble with  white  veins  and  red  dots.  Near  Sciacca  they 
quarry  a bright  green  marble,  waved  with  deeper  green  and 
yellow. 

Among  the  Sicilian  breccia  marbles  are  thofe  of  Gallo , 
the  one  of  a light  grey  colour,  prefenting  elegant  rofe- 
coloured  l'pots  of  feveral  (hades  ; and  the  other  alfo  grey, 
veined  yellow,  and  exhibiting  on  its  furface  white  tranflucid 
fpots.  The  breccia  marble  of  Monte  Alcano  is  light  grey, 
with  round  and  rofe-coloured  fpots.  That  of  Taormina 
has  a deep  red  ground,  and  prefents  at  its  furface  yellow  and 
greyifh-wliite  fpots. ' 

Spanish  Marbles. 

Spain  rivals  Italy  in  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  its 
marble?.  The  vicinity  of  Valencia,  Cadiz,  Burgos,  Gre- 
nada, Molina,  Carthagena,  offer  a great  number  of  them. 
A mountain  entirely  compofed  of  beautiful  marbles  exifls 
at  the  diltance  of  three  leagues  from  San  Felipe  ; the  Tagus 
takes  its  courfe  partly  through  hills  of  marble  that  con- 
ftitute  its  bed,  and  the  Carpentine  mountains  are  equally 
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provided  with  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  Spain,  thofe  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  mo- 
dern times,  are  profufely  decorated  with  indigenous  mar- 
bles. The  vault  of  the  beautiful  theatre  of  Toledo  is 
fup.ported  by  350  marble  columns.  The  mofque  of  Cor- 
dova, eredted  by  caliph  Abdoulralmati  III.,  is  ornamented 
with  1200  columns,  moll  of  which  are  of  Spanifh  marble: 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Merida  (Augufta  Emerita', 
which  was  built  28  years  before  Chrift,  fragments  of  the 
moll  valuable  marbles  are  dill  difcovered  ; and  finally,  the 
church  of  the  Efcurial,  and  the  palace  ltfelf,  are  decorated 
with  the  mod  beautiful  marbles,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  principal  churches  of  Madrid. 

The  milk-white  marble  of  Cordova  is  very  fit  for  fculp- 
ture  ; it  has  a line  grain  and  takes  a good  polifh . Near 
Filabres,  three  leagues  from  Almeria,  in  Grenada,  there  is 
a mountain  of  about  a league  in  circumference,  and  2000 
feet  in  height,  which  is  entirely  compofed  of  the  pured 
white  marble,  capable  of  the  fined  poiifh.  The  rocks 
which  furround  the  town  of  Molina,  in  New  Cadile,  are  com- 
pofed of  fi  white  marble,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
palace  ol  the  Alhambra,  at  Grenada.  The  white  ialine 
marble  of  Grenada  is  dightly  tinged  with  red.  Alfo  the 
white  marble  of  Badajo/.  has  rather  a reddifli  tint,  but  its 
grain  is  liner  and  clofer  than  that  of  the  preceding.  A 
white  variety  with  large  grey  fpots,  at  La  Mancha,  in  New 
Cadile.  A greyilh  marble  is  quarried  at  Toledo,  and  one, 
grey  with  white  veins  and  fpots,  at  Elvira. 

The  black  marble  of  La  Mancha  is  of  a very  intenfe  co- 
lour, and  fufceptible  of  a high  polifh.  Another  of  the 
•fame  coljur  is  found  near  Segovia,  and  a deep  black  variety 
with  grey  dots  at  Moron.  Bifcay  furnilhes  a black  marble 
veined  with  white,  and  another  of  greyifh-black  colour  with 
yellow  veins  : this  latter  is  often  called  Spani/h  portor,  but 
it  is  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  from  St.  Maximin,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var. 

A beautiful  deep  red  variety,  with  (hining  white  and  bright 
red  fpots  and  veins,  called  red  Seville  marble  — Flefh-coloured, 
veined  with  white,  from  Santiago  ; and  an  entire  mountain 
of  this  kind  near  Antiguera. — A dull  red  marble,  with 
black  capillary  veins,  found  in  Meguera,  in  Valencia,  is 
much  employed  in  Spain  for  tables. — Near  Molina  there  is 
an  entire  hill  of  a red,  yellow,  and  white  marble,  with  gra- 
nular and  brilliant  fradture,  like  fugar. — The  mountains  of 
Guipufcoa  furnifh  a red  marble  veined  with  grey,  and 
clofely  refetnbling  that  of  Serancolin  : Patrin  even  con- 
jectures that  it  may  be  of  the  fame  bed.  At  Corte- 
gana,  in  Andalufia,  a fawn-coloured  variety  powdered  with 
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The  violet  marble,  fpotted  with  bright  yellow,  from  Tor- 
tofa.  is  much  admired  on  account  of  its  fine  colours  and  the 
polifh  it  takes — A marble  of  a dull  violet  colour,  like  wine- 
lees,  with  orange-yellow  angular  fpots,  is  found  near  Va- 
lencia ; it  is  not  fufceptible  of  a high  polifh. — A green 
marble,  refembling  the  verde  antico,  preients  itfelf  at 
Grenada. 

Near  Morviedro  there  is  a hill  of  black  marble,  veined 
with  white,  which,  towards  the  fummit,  gradually  pafles  into 
a yellowifh-blue  and  reddifh  breccia.  — A beautiful  breccia 
marble  is  found  at  Riela,  in  Arragon ; it  confills  of  an- 
gular fragments  of  a black  marble  imbedded  in  a reddifh- 
yellow  bafe. — The  breccia  of  Old  Caftile  is  of  a bright 
red,  dotted  with  yellow  and  black,  and  inclofes  middle- 
lized  fragments  of  a pale  yellow,  brick-red,  deep  brown, 
and  blackilh-grey  : it  is  much  employed  at  Paris. 

One  of  the  molt  celebrated  Spanifh  marbles  (which  may 
be  regarded  as  a (hell-marble),  is  the  brocatello  ; its  chief 


colour  is  claret-red,  variegated  with  numerous  fmall  fpots, 
and  points  of  ifabell-yellow,  yellowifh-grey,  and  a tranflucid 
white.  All  the  greyifh  fpots  in  this  marble,  when  clofely 
examined,  prove  to  be  fragments  of  fhells,  but  the  irre- 
gular yellow  and  red  fpots  are  not  owing  to  remains  of 
organic  bodies.  The  name  of  brocatello  is  given  to  all 
thofe  marbles  that  refemble  gold  cloth  ar.d  embroidered  filk 
Huffs  of  the  fame.kind. 

ORTL'GUESE  MARBLES. 

Portugal  appears  to  be  poor  in  marbles;  there  are,  how- 
ever, feveral  varieties  mentioned  by  authors  ; fuch  as  that  of 
Villa-viciofa,  in  Alentejo,  fpotted  with  grey,  and  (as  Bowles 
has  it)  refembling  the  marble  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  chain 
of  mountains  of  Arrabeda,  in  Eftremadura,  likewife  fur- 
nilhes fome  efleemed  marbles. — The  marble  of  Troncao  is 
pale  yellow,  with  greyifh  veins,  and  contains  alfo  remains  of 
marine  bodies. 

The  church  of  Alfara  is  built  with  marble  of  Cintra,  a 
village  on  a mountain  feven  leagues  diitant  from  Lilbon. 

Swiss  Marbxes. 

The  marbles  of  Switzerland,  at  leaft  thofe  which  are 
objects  of  commerce,  are  not  numerous ; nor  is  there  great 
variety  of  colours  among  thofe  few  that  are  found  in  its 
mountainous  regions. 

At  lloche,  near  Aigle,  in  the  canton  (now  department) 
of  Leman,  is  a quarry  of  a marble  veined  with  red,  white, 
grey,  and  black  ; it  is  wrought  on  the  fpot,  and  is  almoft 
the  only  fort  ufed  at  Geneva,  and  all  over  the  Pays  de 
Vaud:  polifhed  flabs  of  it  are  fent  as  far  as  Lyons.  It 
often  prefents  pe£bnites  and  madreporites,  which  have  af- 
fumed  the  nature  and  grain  of  marble,  fo  that  the  fhells 
feldom  or  never  appear  in  their  original  form. 

The  localities  of  fome  other  marbles,  which  we  know  to  be 
Swifs,  are  not  indicated  by  any  writer  on  the  mineralogy  of 
Switzerland.  There  was  formerly  a marble  mill  at  Bern, 
from  which  the  fineft  varieties  found  in  Switzerland  were 
fent  into  France,  Germany,  and  England  ; but  this  we  flip- 
pole  does  no  longer  exift. 

German  Marbles. 

The  marbles  of  Germany  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  far  more  beautiful  than  thofe  foreign  kinds  which 
its  wealthier  inhabitants  are  fo  eager  to  obtain.  A great 
number  of  them  are  even  left  unnoticed  in  the  writings  of 
topographical  authors  of  that  extenlive  country. 

Auftria,  fo  rich  in  mineral  treafures,  excels  alfo  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  marbles. 

The  molt  efteemed  of  thofe  of  Lower  Auftria  are  the 
marbles  of  Schottwien,  of  Lilienield,  Seitenitatten,  and  the 
Kammerguth.  That  of  Lilienfeld  is  of  an  intenfe  black 
colour. 

Thofe  of  Stiria  (of  Lambrecht,  Rothelftein,  Zell,  Ma- 
ria-tro(t,  &c.)  are  of  the  firft  quality. 

Carinthia  has  fome  fine  white  marbles,  and  alfo  pof- 
fefl'es  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  known  (hell-marbles,  via. 
that  of  Bleyberg,  called  Jire-marble,  or  opalefccnt  lumachella. 
The  colour  of  the  marble  itfelf  is  not  particularly  itriking  ; 
it  is  brownifh-grey,  fhaded  with  a darker  tint,  which  latter 
belongs  to  the  fragments  of  fhells  of  which  the  mafs  is 
chiefly  compofed.  But  what  diltinguifhes  this  variety  of 
fhell-marble  from  all  others,  are  the  opalefcent  fragments 
of  a fpecies  of  nautilus,  here  and  there  difTemifiated  in  its 
mafs : the  tints  which  they  reflect  are  red,  green,  and  blue, 
of  confiderable  intenfity.  This  moll  efteemed  of  all  va- 
rieties sf  lumachellas  is  feldom  feen  in  large  pieces.  The 
3 X S2  greateft 
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greateft  variety  of  boxes  and  other  articles  made  of  it, 
exifts  in  the  collections  of  Vienna. 

In  Carniola  are  found,  among  others,  a flefh-coloured  and 
grey  marble,  veined  with  white  and  blue ; nearly  the  fame 
as  that  called  by  the  Italians  Manno  breccia  arilica  grifata. — 
A yellow  and  dark  red  variety,  with  flmib-iike  veins ; the 
fame  with  that  improperly  called  Diafpro  di  Sicilia  a venc — 
A pudding-ftone  marble,  with  pale  red  b^e,  including  grey 
and  whitifh  rounded  pieces  ; the  fame  as  the  Marma  breccia 
catinata  of  the  Italians. — A flefh-red  marble,  traverfed  by 
fome  calcareous  fpar,  and  called  by  the  neighbouring  Ita- 
lians Palmone  di  Porta  Santa ; this  is  the  mod  common 
variety  of  marble  in  thofe  parts. — A black  marble  occur- 
ring in  beautiful  perpendicular  ilrata  ; it  is  ufed  for  archi- 
tectural purpofes. — A white  marble,  not  unlike  that  of 
Carrara,  but  mixed  with  dirty  fpots ; nor  can  it  be  quar- 
ried in  large  blocks.  Hacquet  mentions  feveral  white 
varieties  in  other  parts  of  Carniola,  equalling  and  even 
furpafiing  the  Carrara  marble  in  whitenefs  and  delicacy  of 
llru&ure. 

Of  Bohemian  marbles,  the  fined  white  variety  is  that  of 
the  circle  of  Konigfgratz ; and  among  the  variegated  we 
have  thofe  of  Czeftin,  Kodel,  and  Sternberg,  in  the  circle 
of  Kaurzim.  But  dill  finer  are  thofe  in  the  circle  of  Be- 
raun  : thus  we  have  at  Telin  a brown-red,  at  Hermano- 
mierdiz  a light  blue,  at  St.  Juan  a red  and  yellow,  and  red 
snd  white  variety  ; the  marble  of  Kofors  is  black,  with 
imbedded  petrifaftions,  belemnites,  entomolithus  paradoxus, 
&c.  Alio  Karldein  and  Dobrzichowitz  of  the  fame  circle 
furnifia  fine  varieties  of  marble.  That  of  St.  Juan  only  is 
found  in  fmall  pieces ; all  the  others  occur  in  confiderable 
beds. 

Moravia,  though  lefs  rich  in  marbles  than  Bohemia,  dill 
furnifhes  fome  very  valuable  kinds  in  thofe  of  Hodienitz, 
in  the  circle  of  Briinn,  and  of  Niklaiburg  (which  latter  is  a 
beautiful  lumachella) ; not  to  mention  feveral  others,  the 
quarries  of  which  are  not  wrought. 

In  Franconia  we  have  the  rich  quarries  of  Hoff,  which,, 
among  others,  yield  a fine  black  marble,  a curious  liver- 
brown  variety  with  red  fpots,  a fea-green,  blueilh,  and 
feveral  kinds  of  red  marble.  The  marbles  of  Bayreuth 
prefent  a great  diverfity  of  colour  and  delineation,  and  are 
of  a fine  clofe  grain.  There  is  a manufa&ory  of  various 
articles  in  thefe  marbles,  at  the  houfe  of  corre&ion,  in  the 
capital  of  the  principality. 

The  Hartz  mountains  in  Lower  Saxony  produce  fome 
good  marbles.  Thofe  of  Blankenburg  have  been  defervedly 
praifed,  on  account  of  the  pleafing  colours  they  exhibit ; 
there  are  fome  of  a beautiful  black,  with  ftraight  and  orbi- 
cular white  dripes  ; others  of  the  fame  colour,  and  with 
green  and  white  fpots ; others  with  red  fpots ; grey  vari- 
eties, with  white,  brown,  and  red  fpots;  and  numerous  red 
marbles,  variegated  with  white,  brown,  greenidi,  and  other 
colours.  Several  of  thofe  with  a black,  grey,  and  brown 
ground,  contain  madrepores  and  corallites.  There  were 
marble  mills  at  Blankenburg,  but  there  is  very  little  employ- 
ment for  them  at  prefent. 

At  Langenftein,  near  Halberftadt,  they  quarry  a very  fine 
marble,  another  of  a light  green  colour,  and  two  white 
ones,  with  large  browniih-red  and  yellow  fpots,  of  a fine 
appearance. 

Norwegian  Marbles. 

Several  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Pontoppidan  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Norway,  but  it  is  dubious  whether  the  worthy 
prelate  has  been  eorreftly  informed  in  this  particular.  In- 
deed, according  to  Mr.  Neergard,  there  is  only  one  quarry 


in  Norway,  viz.  that  of  Gillebeck,  feven  leagues  diftant- 
from  Chriftiania  ; but  as  the  marble  which  it  furnilhes  is 
faturated  with  a great  quantity  of  pyrites,  it  generally  be- 
comes decompofed  in  a few  years.  The  great  church  of 
Frederick,  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  unfinifhed,  is  built 
with  this  marble.  Neergard  has  often  feen  fome  pretty 
tablets  of  it,  which  contained  garnets  and  adlinote. 

Swedish  Marbles. 

Only  a few  of  thefe  are  mentioned  by  authors,  fuch  as 
that  found  in  the  province  of  Jemtland,  which  is  black  and 
white,  and  alfo  of  an  unmixed  black  ; that  of  Kolmordcn,. 
in  the  province  of  Eaft  Gothland,  compofed  of  white  gra- 
nular limeftone  and  ferpentine.  Neergard  has  given  us  an 
account  of  the  quarry  of  Fagernech,  fituate  between  the 
two  little  towns  of  Norkioping  and  Nykioping,  and  about 
thirty  leagues  from  Stockholm.  It  belongs,  at  prefent,  to 
Mr.  Eberitein,  and  to  baron  Unger,  who  purchafed  it  from 
count  Gyllenberg  for  only  200,000  francs,  on  account  of 
its  bad  condition.  This  marble,  which  is  white,  with  veins 
of  green  talc,  the  fradfure  brilliant,  began  to  be  wrought 
about  150  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Chrillina.  The 
fpace  where  it  is  found  is  about  2000  fathoms  in  length, 
but  its  breadth  is  inconfiderable.  They  make  of  it  tomb- 
ftones,  (labs  for  tables,  vafes  for  butter,  fait  cellars,  and 
mortars;  and  the  fale  of  thefe  different  articles  amounts 
annually  to  about  20,000  francs.  There  are  magazines  of 
it  at  Stockholm,  at  Gottenburg,  at  Carlfcrona,  and  at 
Abo.  The  manufadlory  employs  about  twenty  workmen, 
who  receive  each  two  livres  ten  fous  daily  ; and  its  po- 
fitisn  is  fine  and  well  adapted  for  working,  as  it  is  near  the 
Baltic  fea. 

In  the  parifh  of  Pargos,  near  Abo,  in  Finland,  a very 
fine  white  marble  is  faid  to  occur. 

Russian  and  Siberian  Marbles. 

The  vaft  Ruffian  empire  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to 
abound  in  marble  quarries  ; they  are  found  in  the  Finnic  and 
Taurian  mountains,  on  the  Caucafus,  in  the  Ural,  the  Al- 
taic, Sajanic,  Krafnojaric,  and  Dauric  mountains ; in  the 
northernmoft  parts  of  Siberia,  on  the  fea  of  Ochotzk,  at 
the  Penfhinfk  bay,  on  Tfhutfkoinof,  Kamtfhatka,  the  Kurile 
and  Aleutean  iflands.  The  following  varieties  are  enu- 
merated in  Georgi's  “ Befchreibung  des  Ruflifchen  Reichs 
white  faline  marble  in  the  Olonfk  mountains,  near  the  lake 
Gilh,  where  there  is  a quarry  near  Tifdowa ; aifo  on 
Novaga  Semla.  A greyifh  variety,  with  needles  of  fhorl, 
in  the  Onega  iflands  ; and  another  of  the  fame-  colour,  with 
green  fpots,  on  the  banks  of  the  Onega.  A greyifh- 
white  faline  marble,  containing  much  tremolite  in  fafcicular 
and  radiating  acicular  cryftals,  in  the  quarry  of  Tifdowa. 
White  fcaly  marble  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Ural 
and  Altaian  mountains,  in  the  Kirgeefe  Steppe,  in  Nert- 
fchinfk,  See.  See.  Pearl-grey,  glimmering,  granular  lime- 
ftone on  the  Ui  and  Tagil  of  the  Tobol  ; in  the  Siberian 
marble  quarries.  Blueifh-grey  granular  marble,  with  cop- 
per green,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Tfhuftowaja.  Grey- 
clouded  marble,  near  the  Pereguba  of  the  Onega ; in  the 
marble  quarries  of  Catherineburg,  &c.  Brown  granular 
marble  00  the  banks  of  the  Irtifh,  near  Jempalat  ;•  near 
Tfhittinfk,  in  Nertfchinfk.  Black  faline  marble,  at  Krx- 
holm  ; a variety  of  the  fame  colour,  but  confiderable  hard- 
nefs,  in  the  vale  of  Alufhta,  in  Tauris.  A blackifh-green 
variety,  refembling  ferpentine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tfliuf- 
towaja,  at  Severfkoi  Sawed,  and  in  the  Guberlinfkian  Ural. 
A light  green  variety  in  Danria,  at  Kiachta  ; and  another 
of  the  fame  colour,  with  dark  green  fpots,  on  Janfa,  an 
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{(land  of  the  lake  Ladoga.  Reddifh  faline  marble  at  Olonez. 
Dark  red  marble  in  Klimezkoi,  one  of  the  Onega  iflands, 
alfo  in  the  Ural  of  Catherineburg.  A variety  of  a light  red 
colour,  on  the  Argun  of  Dauria.  Red  faline  marble,  with 
brown  (lripes,  near  the  Ui  of  Tobol,  at  Atagul,  where 
it  is  quarried  in  large  blocks.  Yellow  faline  marble  in 
tire  northern  Ural,  in  the  bay  of  Caria,  near  the  Ifel  of 
Tobol,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtifh,  at.  Jamufhewa.  A grey- 
ifh-yellow  variety,  with  dendritic,  near  the  lake  limen. 
Dark  and  light  red  faline  marble,  with  white  veins,  in  the 
Olonefki  quarries.  Blackilh-brown,  with  white  veins,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Onega.  White  marble,  with  black  veins, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Donez,  at  Bachmut.  A grey  variety, 
with  wh'te  veins,  on  thofe  of  the  Ik,  at  Wofnefenlkoi  Sa- 
wod.  Greyifh,  with  red  veins,  on  thofe  of  the  Tura,  at 
Turinlkoi  Sawod.  Red,  with  white  veins,  alfo  dark  green 
ftriped  marble,  in  the  Ural  of  Catherineburg,  &c.  White 
marble,  with  veins  of  white  calcareous  fpar,  and  Ihorl-like 
fpots,  at  Catherineburg.  Blackilb-grey  marble,  with  veins 
of  quartz,  near  the  Loktewka,  in  Kolywan,  and  the  Kok- 
bukta  of  the  Upper  Irtifh.  A blacki fli-blue  variety,  with 
white  veins  of  fpar,  at  Nertfhinficoi  Sawod.  Black  faline 
marble,  with  brown  flripes,  at  Tiwdewa,  in  Olonez.  Mar- 
ble, with  (lripes  of  various  colours,  in  the  mountains  of 
Kolywan,  the  Ural,  and  Kirgeefe  mountains.  Marble, 
with  dots  of  various  colours,  in  Oloncfk,  near  the  Ui  of 
Tobol/k,  See.  Spotted  and  flamed  marble  of  various  co- 
lours in  Tiwdewa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ladoga,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Ural,  See.  Black  marble,  with  yellow  fpots, 
at  Nertfhinfk.  Clouded  uni-coloured  and  variegated  mar- 
ble. moftly  with  grey  for  its  bafe,  in  the  quarries  of  Finn- 
land  and  Catherineburg.  This  is  quarried  in  very  large 
blocks  : it  is  very  durable,  and  therefore  employed  for  the 
conflru&ion  of  balconies,  &c.  in  the  imperial  palaces. 
Scalv  marble,  of  a white  colour,  mixed  with  red,  >n  Finn- 
land,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Gifh,  in  the  Ural.  The 
fame,  of  a grey  colour,  mixed  with  red,  having  dark  fpots, 
on  an  ifland  of  the  lake  Liflima,  &c.  A blue  variety, 
mixed  with  red,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  lake  Ladoga. 
Parti-coloured  marble,  a mixture  of  greenifh,  blackifh,  and 
white,  at  Kiachta,  in  the  mountains  of  Dauria,  &c. 

Patrin,  who  during  a refidence  of  eight  years  examined 
the  mineral  treafures  of  thofe  regions,  has  given  the  following 
account  of  the  Siberian  marbles.  The  Ural  mountains  fur- 
nifh  the  finell  and  moll  variegated  marbles.  The  greater  part 
is  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Katerinburg,  where 
they  are  wrought,  and  from  thence  tranfported  into  Rufiia, 
and  particularly  to  Peteriburgh.  The  late  emprefs  caufed  an 
immenfe  palace  to  be  built  there  for  Orlof  her  favourite, 
which  is  entirely  coated  with  thefe  fine  marbles,  both  infide 
and  out.  This  emprefs  built  the  church  of  Ifaac  with  the 
fame  marbles,  on  a vaft  fpace,  near  the  ilatue  of  Peter  the 
Great.  This  church  was  not  finifhed  in  1787.  Patrin  faw 
there  columns  of  very  large  dimenlions,  which  feemed  to 
be  of  a fingle  block,  of  a white  and  blueifh  marble  in  large 
veins.  Only  this  kind  of  marble  was  u fed  in  that  church. 
The  palace  of  Orlof  has  many  varieties,  which  are  diflri- 
buted  in  compartments.  Patrin  found  no  white  flatuary  mar- 
ble in  the  Ural  mountains  ■,  but  in  that  part  of  the  Altaian 
mountains  which  is  traverfed  by  the  river  Irtifh,  he  in  two 
places  faw  enormous  rocks  of  marble,  perfe&ly  white  and 
pure,  from  which  large  blocks  might  be  hewn.  The  only 
ufe  made  of  it  is  to  convert  it  into  lime  for  the  fervice  of 
the  fortreffes  fituated  along  the  Irtifh. 

Asia  is  probably  very  rich  in  marbles,  but  they  are  little 
known. 


Shaw  makes  mention  of  a red  marble  with  dendritic  deli- 
neations from  mount  Sinai. 

Of  Syrian  marbles  we  have  no  other  account  but  that 
given  in  Ruffel’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo.  They  have 
at  that  city  an  inferior  kind  of  yellow  marble,  which  takes 
a tolerable  polifli,  and  is  ufed  for  the  ornamental  parts  of 
buildings,  and  for  paving  the  court-yard.  But  a variety  of 
other  marbles  is  brought  from  parts  more  diflant.  From 
Damafcus  they  receive  a red  marble ; thence  alfo  and  from 
Ivhillis,  a coarfe  black  fort ; and  from  Antioch  they  pro- 
cure various  ancient  fragments.  The  common  Aleppo 
marble  is  brought  to  refemble  the  Damafcus  red  by  rubbing 
it  with  oil,  and  letting  it  ftand  fome  hours  in  an  oven  mode- 
rately heated. 

Some  Perfian  marbles  are  mentioned  by  Chardin,  particu- 
larly a tranfiucent  white  one.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  interelling 
“ Journey  through  Perfia,  &c.”  juft  publifhed,  mentions 
the  latter  under  the  name  of  marble  of  Tabriz.  The  tomb 
of  Hafitz,  the  celebrated  Perfian  poet,  is  conflru&ed  with 
this  beautiful  fubflance  ; and  the  wainfeotting  of  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  Hafl-tcn,  near  Shiraz,  is  likewife  of  Ta- 
briz marble  : one  of  the  largeil  flabs  is  nine  feet  in  length 
and  five  feet  in  breadth.  Its  colours  are  deferibed,  by  this 
author,  as  a combination  of  light  greens,  with  here  and  there 
veins  of  red  and  fometimes  blue  ; he  adds  that  it  is  not  pro- 
cured near  the  city  of  Tabriz,  or  taken  from  a quarry,  but 
that  it  is  faid  to  be  rather  a petrifaftion  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  in  immenfe  blocks,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
Shahee,  near  the  town  of  Meraugheh.  We  fbould  take 
this  fubflance  to  be  a variety  of  calcareous  alabafler,  were 
not  the  fize  of  the  pieces  above-mentioned  againlt  this  fup- 
pofition. 

The  marbles  of  Hindooflan  are  unknown  to  us,  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe  of  Siam  and  China  : we  are  told 
that  in  the  latter  the  flreets  of  fome  towns  are  paved  with 
marbles  of  all  colours,  and  moll  public  buildings,  bridges, 
and  monuments  are  conftrudled  of  it.  Mention  is  made  by 
authors  of  a quarry  of  white'marble  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pekin.  Labouberc  fpeaks  of  a quarry  of  a beautifully 
white  marble  near  the  capital  of  Siam. 

Some  of  the  antique  African  Marbles  have  been  men- 
tioned in  their  proper  place.  A flate-blue  variety  (according 
to  Brongniart)  is  Hill  found  at  Sitifi  in  Mauritania  ; it  is  called 
turchtno , or  murbre  bleu  turquin , on  account  of  its  colour, 
which  Tondi  has  found  to  be  owing  to  the  amph.bole  by 
which  the  marble  is  penetrated. 

America. 

There  are  many  curious  varieties  of  marble  in  North 
America.  The  chief  quarries  in  the  territories  of  the 
Uni  ed  States  are  at  Stockbridgc  and  Lanefborough, 
Maffachufetts ; in  Vermont  and  Pennfylvania ; in  New 
York,  and  in  Virginia:  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  equal, 
the  fined  kinds  from  Furope.  At  Marble  town,  near 
Hudfon  river,  are  quarries  of  fine  black,  marble,  fpotted 
with  white  (hells. 

Marble  of  various  qualities,  (as  profeffor  Hall  inform-s  us,) 
has  been  found  in  many  places  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  green 
mountains  in  Vermont.  A few  years  fince  a valuable  quarry 
was  difeovered  in  Middleburg,  a town  iituated  on  Otter 
Creek,  eleven  miles  above  Vergennes.  The  quarry  forms 
one  bank  of  the  creek  for  feveral  roods,  and  extends  back 
into  the  fide  of  a hill  10  a dillance  at  prefent  unknown. 
The  ilone  lies  in  irregular  ftrata,  varying  confiderably 
in  thicknefs,  but  all  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  the  north- 
weft.  The  marble  is  of  different  colours  in  different  parts 
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of  the  bed.  On  one  fide  it  is  a pure  white,  and  of  a 
quality  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Italian  w-hite  marble; 
but  this  feems  to  conftitute  but  a fmail  portion  of  the  whole 
mafs.  The  colour  that  predominates  through  moll  parts 
of  the  quarry  is  a grey  of  different  intenfities.  The  marble 
of  both  kinds  is  folid,  compact,  free  from  veins  of  quartz, 
and  fufceptible  of  an  excellent  polifli.  A mill  of  peculiar 
cpnftruclion  has  been  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of  fawing  the 
ftone  into  flabs.  It  contains  fixty-five  faws,  which  are  kept 
ahnoft  conftantly  in  operation.  During  the  years  1809  and 
1810  thefe  faws  cut  out  20,000  feet  of  flabs,  and  the  fales 
of  marble  tables,  fideboards,  tomb-ftones,  &c.  in  the  fame 
period,  amoun'ed  to  about  11,000  dollars. 

Part  of  the  marbles  of  South  America  will  probably  be 
illuftrated  in  Von  Humboldt’s  travels  in  thofe  interefling  re- 
gions. Thofe  of  Chili,  deferibed  in  Molina’s  work  on  the 
natural  hiftory  of  that  part  of  South  A merica,  are  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  varieties  of  a Angle  colour  hitherto  difeo- 
vered  are,  white  flatuary  marbles,  black,  greenifh,  yellow, 
and  grey.  Two  mountains,  the  one  in  the  Cordelera  of 
Copiapo,  and  the  other  in  the  marflies  of  Made,  entirely 
-confift  of  marbles  in  zones  of  feveral  colours  ; but  in  fuch 
ftrata  as  furround  the  mountains,  from  their  bafe  to  the  fnm- 
mit,  with  a fymmetry  that  feems  an  artiflee  of  nature. 
The  variegated  marbles  are  the  grey  with  white,  yellow,  and 
blue  veins  ; green,  ipeckled  with  black  ; and  yellow  with 
black,  brown,  and  green  irregular  fpots.  This  latter,  *he 
quarry  of  which  is  at  San-Fernando,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Colchagua,  is  in  great  efteem,  becaufe  it  is  eafily 
wrought,  and  hardens  in  the  air.  All  the  marbles  of  Chili 
are  generally  of  a good  quality,  and  all  take  a good  polifh. 
Perfons  who  have  had  occalion  to  examine  the  Lower  Andes, 
have  allured  Molina  that  thofe  mountains  abound  in  marbles 
of  different  qualities,  and  nearly  of  all  colours.  In  the 
plains  near  the  city  of  Coquimbo  a white  (bell  marble  has 
been  found,  fomewhat  granular,  three  or  four  feet  under 
the  vegetable  earth.  The  fliells  in  it  are  more  or  lefs  en- 
tire. The  bed  of  this  marble  extends  in  length  and  breadth 
more  than  three  miles;  its  thicknefs,  generally  about  two 
feet,  varies,  and  depends  on  the  number  of  the  beds, 
•which  are  fometimes  flve,  fometimes  eight.  Thefe  beds  are 
almoft  always  divided  by  very  thin  layers  of  fand.  This 
ftone  increafes  in  hardr.efs  in  proportion  to  its  depth  ; 
the  Arft  beds  only  prefent  a coarfe  friable  ftone,  of  no  ufe 
■but  to  make  lime  ; the  following,  although  compact,  eafily 
yield  to  the  iron  inftruments  uled  to  cut  it,  and  raife  it 
from  the  quarry  ; but  in  building  acquire  a fuflicient  hard- 
nefs  to  relift  any  imprefiion  of  the  air  or  water.  Molina, 
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Marbles,  Artificial.  The  ftucco,  whereof  they  make 
ftatues,  bufts,  baflo-relievoes,  and  ofher  ornaments  of 
architecture,  ought  to  be  marble  pulverifed,  mixed  in  a 
certain  proportion  with  plafter ; the  whole  weli  Afted, 
worked  up  with  water,  and  ufed  like  common  plailter. 
See  Stucco. 

There  is  alfo  a kind  of  artificial  marble  made  of  the  flaky 
felenites,  or  a tranfparent  ftone,  refembling  plafter  ; which 
.becomes  very  hard,  receives  a tolerable  polifh , and  may 
deceive  a good  eye.  This  kind,  of  felenites  refembles  Muf- 
■covy  talc. 

There  is  another  fort  of  artificial  marble,  formed  by  cor- 
joAve  tindlure,  which  penetrating  into  white  marble  to  the 
depth  of  a line  qr  more,  imitate  the  various  co  ours  of  other 
dearer  marbles. 

There  is  alfo  a preparation  -of  brimftone  in  imitation  of 
marble. 


To  do  this,  you  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  a flat  and 
fmooth  piece  of  marble  : on  this  make  a border  or  wall,  to 
encompafs  either  a fquare  or  oval  table,  which  may  be  done 
either  w-ith  w-ax  or  clay.  Then  having  provided  feveral  forts 
of  colours,  as  white-lead,  vermilion,  lake,  orpiment,  mafti- 
cot,  fmalt,  Pruflian  blue,  &c.  melt  on  a flow  fire  fotne 
brimftone,  in  feveral  glazed  pipkins;  put  one  particular 
fort  of  colour  into  each,  and  ftir  it  well  together;  then 
having  before  oiled  the  marble  all  over  within  the  wall,  with 
one  colour  quickly  drop  fpots  upon  it  of  larger  and  lefs  fize  ; 
after  this,  take  another  colour  and  do  as  before  ; and  fo  on, 
till  the  ftone  is  covered  w-ith  fpots  of  all  tlie  colours  you 
defign  to  ufe.  When  this  is  done,  you  are  next  to  confider 
what  colour  the  mafs  or  ground  of  your  table  is  to  be  : if  of 
a grey  colour,  then  take  flne  Afted  afhes,  and  mix  it  up 
with  melted  brimftone  ; or  if  red,  with  Englifh  red  ochre  ; 
if  white,  with  white-lead  ; if  black,  with  lamp  or  ivory- 
black.  Your  brimftone  for  the  ground  muft  be  pretty  Lot, 
that  the  coloured  drops  on  the  ftone  may  unite  arid  incor- 
porate w-ith  it.  When  the  ground  is  poured  even  all  over, 
you  are  next,  if  judged  neceflary,  to  put  a thin  wainfeot 
board  upon  it : this  muft  be  done  whilft  the  brimftone  is 
hot,  making  alfo  the  board  hot,  which  ought  to  he  tho- 
roughly dry,  in  order  to  caufe  the  brimftone  to  (lick  the 
better  to  it.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  take  it  up,  and 
polifli  it  with  a cloth  and  oil,  and  it  will  look  very  beautiful. 
Smith’s  Laboratory,  p.  248. 

Marble,  Colouring  of.  The  colouring  of  marbles  is  a 
nice  art,  and  ir  order  to  fucceed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marb:c, 
on  which  the  experiments  are  tried,  muft  be  well  polifhed, 
and  clear  from  the  leaft  fpot  or  vein.  The  harder  the 
marble  is,  the  better  it  will  bear  the  heat  neceflary  in  the 
operation  : therefore  alabafter,  and  the  common  foft  white 
marble,  are  veiy  improper  to  perform  thefe  operations 
upon. 

Heat  is  alw-ays  neceflary  for  the  opening  of  the  pores  of 
the  marble,  fo  as  to  render  it  At  to  receive  the  colours ; but 
the  marble  muft  never  be  made  red-hot,  for  then  the  tex- 
ture of  the  marb!e  itfelf  is  injured,  and  the  colours  are  burnt, 
and  lofe  their  beauty.  Too  fmail  a degree  of  heat  is  as  bad 
as  too  great : for,  in  this  cafe,  though  the  marble  receives 
the  colour,  it  will  not  be  Axed  in  it,  nor  ftrike  deep  enough. 
Some  colours  w ill  ftrike,  even  cold  ; but  they  are  never  fo 
well  funk  in  as  when  a juft  degree  of  heat  is  ufed.  The 
proper  degree  is  that  which,  without  making  the  marble  red, 
will  make  the  liquor  boil  upon  its  furface.  The  menftruums 
ufed  to  ftrike  in  the  colours  muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour  to  be  ufed.  A lixivium  made  with 
horfe’s  or  dog's  urine,  with  four  parts  quick-lime,  and  one 
part  pot-afhes,  is  excellent  for  fome  colours ; common  ley 
of  wood-afties  does  very  well  for  others  ; for  fome,  fpirit  of 
wine  is  beft  ; and  Anally,  for  others,  oily  liquors,  or  com- 
mon white  wine. 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  to  fucceed  beft  tvith 
the  peculiar  menftruums  are  thefe;  (lone-blue  dilfolved  in 
Ax  times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of  the  urinous 
lixivium  ; and  that  colour  which  the  painters  call  litmus, 
diffolved  in  common  ley-  of  w-ood-afhes.  An  extract  of 
faffron,  and  that  colour  made  of  buckthorn  berries,  and 
called  by  the  painters  fap-green,  both  fucceed,  well  diffolved 
in  urine  and  quick-lime,  and  tolerably  w-ell  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
Vermilion,  and  a Ane  powder  of  cochineal,  fucceed  alfo  very 
weli  in  the  fame  liquors.  Dragon’s  blood  fucceeds  very 
well  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  does  alio  a tin&ure  of  logwood  in 
the  fame  fpirit.  Alkanet-root  gives  a Ane  colour,  but  the 
only  menftruum  to  be  ufed  for  this  i6  oil  of  turpentine;  for 
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rciiher  fpirit  of  wine,  nor  any  lixivium,  will  do  with  it. 
There  is  another  kind  of  fanouts  draconis,  called  dragon’s 
blood  in  tears,  which,  mixed  with  urine  alone,  gives  a very 
elegant  colour.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  268,  or  Abridg.  vol.  iv. 
part  ii.  p.  20J. 

Befide  thefe  mixtures  of  colours  and  mendruums,  there 
are  fome  colours  which  are  to  be  laid  on  dry  and  unmixed. 
Thefe  are  dragon’s  blood  of  the  pured  kind,  for  a red  ; 
gamboge  for  a yellow  ; green  wax  for  a green  ; common 
brimltone,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  for  a brown  colour.  The 
marble  for  thefe  experiments  mull  be  made  confiderably  hot, 
and  then  the  colours  are  to  be  rubbed  on  dry  in  the  lump. 
Some  of  thefe  colours,  when  once  given,  remain  immutable  ; 
others  are  eafily  changed  or  dellroyed.  Thus  the  red  colour 
given  by  dragon’s  blood,  or  by  a deco&ion  of  logwood,  will 
be  wholly  taken  away  by  oil  of  tartar,  and  the  polifh  of  the 
marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A fine  gold  colour  is  given  in  the  following  manner  : take 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  and  verdigris,  of  each  equal 
quantities : white  vitriol  fucceeds  bed,  and  all  mud  be  tho- 
roughly mixed  in  fine  powder. 

The  daining  of  marble  to  all  the  degrees  of  red,  or  yel- 
low, by  folutions  of  dragon’s  blood  or  gamboge,  may  be 
done  by  reducing  thefe  gums  to  powder,  and  grinding  them 
with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a glafs  mortar  ; but  for  fmaller 
attempts,  no  method  is  fo  good  as  the  mixing  of  a little  of 
either  of  thefe  powders  with  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a filver  fpoon, 
and  holding  it  over  burning  charcoal.  By  this  means  a fine 
tin&ure  will  be  extra&ed,  and  with  a pencil  dipped  in  this, 
the  fined  traces  may  be  made  on  the  marble,  while  cold, 
which,  on  the  heating  of  it  afterwards,  cither  on  fand,  or  in  a 
baker’s  oven,  will  all  fink  very  deep,  and  remain  perfe&ly 
dillinft  in  the  done.  It  is  very  cafy  to  make  the  ground- 
colour of  the  marble  red  or  yellow  by  this  means,  and  leave 
white  veins  in  it.  This  is  to  be  done  by  covering  the  places 
where  the  whitenefs  is  to  remain  with  iome  white  paint,  or 
even  with  two  or  three  doubles  only  of  paper,  either  of 
which  will  prevent  the  colour  from  penetrating  in  that  part. 
All  the  degrees  of  red  are  to  be  given  to  marble  by  means 
of  this  gum  alone;  a (light  tinflure  of  it,  without  the  af- 
fiilance  of  heat  to  the  marble,  gives  only  a pale  defh-colour  ; 
but  the  fironger  tindlures  give  it  yet  deeper;  to  this  the 
afiidancc  of  heat  adds  yet  greatly ; and  finally,  the  addition 
of  a little  pitch  to  the  tiniflure  gives  it  a tendency  to  black- 
nefs,  or  any  degree  of  deep  red  that  is  defired. 

A blue  colour  may  be  given  alfo  to  marble  by  diffolving 
turofol  in  a lixivium  of  lime  and  urine,  or  in  the  volatile 
fpirit  of  urine ; but  this  has  always  a tendency  to  purple, 
whether  made  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  ways.  A 
better  blue,  and  ufed  in  an  calier  manner,  is  furnidied  by  the 
Canary  tumfol,  a fubdance  well  known  among  the  dyers. 
This  needs  only  to  be  didolved  in  water,  and  drawn  on  the 
place  with  a pencil : this  penetrates  very  deep  into  the 
marble,  and  the  colour  may  be  incrcafed  by  drawing  the 
pencil,  wetted  afrefh,  feveral  times  over  the  fame  lines. 
This  colour  is  fubjeft  to  fpread  and  diffufe  itfelf  irregularly  ; 
but  it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds,  by  circumfcribing  us 
lines  with  beds  of  wax,  or  any  other  fuch  fubdance.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  this  colour  fhould  always  be  laid  on 
cold,  and  no  heat  given  even  afterwards  to  the  marble  ; and 
one  great  advantage  of  this  colour  is,  that  it  is  therefore 
eafily  added  to  marbles  already  dained  with  any  other  co- 
lours, and  it  is  a very  beautiful  tinge,  and  lads  a long  time. 
Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1732. 

This  art  has  in  feveral  people’s  hands  been  a very  lucrative 
fecret,  though  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  it  that  has  not  at 
one  lime  01  other  been  publilhcd. 


Kircher  has  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  fird  who  pub- 
lifhed  any  thing  practicable  about  it.  This  author  meeting 
with  dones  in  fome  cabinets  fuppofed  to  be  natural,  but 
having  figures  too  nice  and  particular  to  be  fuppofed  to  be 
nature’s  making,  and  thefe  not  only  on  the  furface,  but 
funk  through  the  whole  body  of  the  dones,  was  at  the  pains 
of  finding  out  the  artid  who  did  the  bufinefs  ; and  on  his 
refufing  to  part  with  the  fecret  on  any  terms,  this  author, 
with  Albert  Gunter,  a Saxon,  endeavoured  to  find  it  out; 
in  which  they  fucceeded  at  length  very  well.  Their  method1 
is  this:  take  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia  of  each  one  ounce, 
fal-ammoniac  one  ounce,  fpirit  of  wine  two  drachms,  about 
twenty-fix  grains  of  gold,  and  two  drachms  of  pure  (liver  ; let 
the  filver  be  calcined  and  put  into  a phial,  and  pour  upon  it 
the  aqua  fortis  ; let  this  Hand  fome  time,  then  evaporate  it, 
and  the  remainder  will  fird  appear  of  a blue,  and  afterwards 
of  a black  colour  ; then  put  the  gold  into  another  phial,  pour 
the  aqua  regia  upon  it,  and  when  it  is  didolved,  evaporate  it 
as  the  former ; then  put  the  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the  fal- 
ammoniac,  and  let  it  be  evaporated  in  the  fame  manner. 
All  the  remainders,  and  many  others  made  iri  the  fame  man- 
ner from  other  metals  didolved  in  their  proper  acid  mendrua, 
are  to  be  kept  feparate  and  ufed  with  a pencil  on  the  marble. 
Thefe  will  penetrate  without  the  lead  afiiftance  of  heat,  and 
the  figure  being  traced  with  a pencil  on  the  marble,  the 
feveral  parts  are  to  be  touched  over  with  the  proper  colours, 
and  this  renewed  daily  till  the  colours  have  penetrated  to  the 
delired  depth  into  the  done.  After  this  the  mafs  may  be 
cut  into  thin  plates,  and  every  one  of  them  will  have  the 
figure  exaflly  reprefented  on  both  furfaces,  the  colours 
never  fpreading.  The  niced  methed  of  applying  thefe,  or 
the  other  tingmg  fubltances,  to  marble  that  is  to  be  wrought 
into  any  ornamental  works,  and  where  the  back  is  not  ex- 
pofed  to  view,  is  to  apply  the  colours  behind,  and  renew 
them  fo  often  till  the  figure  is  fufficiently  feen  through  the 
furface  on  the  front,  though  it  does  not  quite  extend  to  it. 
This  is  the  method  that  of  all  others  brings  the  dor.e  to  a 
nearer  refemblance  of  natural  veins  of  this  kind.  The  fame 
author  gives  another  method  to  colour  marble  by  vitriol, 
bitumen,  &c.  forming  a defign  of  what  you  like  upon  paper, 
a d laying  the  faid  defign  between  two  pieces  of  polifhed 
marble  ; then  doling  all  the  interdices  with  wax,  you  bury 
them  fra  month  or  two  in  a damp  place.  On  taking  them 
up,  you  will  find  that  the  defign  you  painted  on  the  paper 
has  penetrated  the  marbles,  and  formed  exa&ly  the  fame 
defign  on  them.  Kiriher’s  Mund.  Subter.  lib.  viii.  $ 1. 
caP-  9* 

Wallerius,  in  his  Mineralogy,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.  recom- 
mends the  lad  method  of  Kircher ; and  the  firlt  method  is 
copied  m the  Phil.  Tranf.,  N'  7. 

The  art  was  pra&ifed  by  Mr.  Bird,  a done-cutter  at 
Oxford,  before  the  year  1666;  but  his  method  is  not  re- 
corded. Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  of  Minching  Hampton, . 
in  Gloucederfhire,  difeovered  and  prabtifed  a method  of 
colouring  marble,  which  he  kept  a fecret.  Mr.  Da  Coda 
has  publifhed  an  account  of  experiments  made  on  feveral 
pieces  of  marble  (tained  by  this  artid . Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ii. 
art.  5.  p.  30,  &c. 

Spots  of  oil  (lain  white  marble,  fo  that  they  cannot  be 
taken  out.  See  Staining  of  Stones. 

Maiible,  Pokjhing  of.  The  art  of  cutting  and  polifhing 
marble  was,  of  eourfe,  known  to  the  ancients,  whofe  mode 
of  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
employed  at  prefent ; except,  perhaps,  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  thofe  fuperior  mechanical  means  which  now 
greatly  facilitate  the  labour,  anddiminifh  the  expence  of  the 
articles  thus  produced.  There  are  many  celebrated  manu- 
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fa&ories  of  this  kind  generally  called  marble  mills,  on  the 
continent,  and  alfo  in  Great  Britain  ; but  as  the  principle 
on  which  they  proceed  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  it  will  ftif- 
fice  in  this  place  to  give  tbe  defeription  of  one  or  two  of  the 
latter.  The  following  defeription,  together  with  fome  pre- 
liminary obfervations,  communicated  by  a perfon  pra&ically 
acquainted  with  this  fubjeft,  relate  to  the  manufactory  of 
Meffrs.  Brown  and  Mawe  at  Derby. 

An  effential  part  of  the  art  of  polifhing  marble  is  the 
choice  of  fubftances  by  which  the  prominent  parts  are  to  be 
removed.  The  firfb  fubftance  fhould  be  the  fharpeft  fand, 
fo  as  to  cut  as  fall  as  poflible,  and  this  is  to  be  ufed  till  the 
furface  becomes  perfectly  flat.  After  this  the  furface  is 
rubbed  with  a finer  fand,.  and  frequently  with  a third. 
The  next  fubftance  after  the  fined  fand  is  emery  of  different 
degrees  of  finenefs.  This  is  followed  by  the  red  powder 
called  tripoli,  which  owes  its  cutting  quality  to  the  oxyd 
of  iron  it  contains.  Common  iron-ftone  powdered  and 
levigated  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well.  This  laft  fubftance 
gives  a tolerably  fine  polifh.  This,  however,  is  not  deemed 
fufffeient.  'The  laft  polish  is  given  with  putty.  After  the 
firft  procefs,  which  merely  takes  away  the  inequalities  of  the 
furface,  the  fand  employed  for  preparing  it  for  the  emery 
•fhould  be  chofen  of  uniform  quality.  If  it  abounds  with 
fome  particles  harder  than  tbe  reft,  the  furface  will  be 
liable  to  be  fcratched  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  removed  by  the 
emery.  In  order  to  get  the  fand  of  uniform  quality,  it 
fhould  he  levigated  and  wafhed.  The  hard  particles,  being 
generally  of  a different  fpecific  gravity  to  the  reft,  may 
by  this  means  be  fe'parated.  This  method  will  be  found 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  fitting.  The  fubftance  by  which 
the  fand  is  rubbed  upon  the  marble  is  generally  an  iron 
plate,  efpecially  for  the  firft  procefs.  A plate  of  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin  is  better  for  the  fucceeding  proceffes,  with 
the  fine  fand  and  emery.  The  rubbers  ufed  for  the  polifh- 
ing, or  laft  procefs,  confifts  of  coarfe  linen  cloths,  fuen  as 
hop  bagging,  wedged  tight  into  an  iron  plane.  In  all  thefe 
proceffes,  a ccnftant  fupply  of  fmall  quantities  of  water  is 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

The  flawing  of  marble  is  performed  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  the  firft  procefs  of  polifhing.  The  faw  is  of  foft 
iron,  and  is  continually  fupplied  with  water  and  the  fharpeft 
fand.  The  favving,  as  well  as  the  polifhing  of  fmall  pieces, 
is  performed  by  hand.  The  large  articles,  fuch  as  chimney- 
pieces  and  large  flabs,  are  manufactured  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery working  by  water  or  fteam.  We  fhall  next  give  a 
defeription  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  large 
way,  as  carried  on  by  Brown  and  Mawe  at  Derby,  and  in 
London,  N°  149  Strand,  who  have  ju ftly  attained  great 
celebrity  as  workers  of  fpar  and  marble  into  different  orna- 
ments. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  XXI IT.  Mifcellany , is  a fide  view  of  a 
mill  for  favving  and  poll  filing  flabs  of  marble;^.  2.  being 
a ground  plan  of  the  fame,  and  marked  with  correfponding 
letters.  ABC  is  a frame  of  wood,  fufpended  by  the 
upright  frames  of  wood,  D,  E,  F,  G,  from  the  beams 
H,H,  H,  H,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  an  ofcillatory  motion. 
Motion  is  given  to  this  frame  by  the  rod  I communicating 
with  the  crank  O K,  which, is  turned  by  water  or  fteam. 

This  frame,  being  put  in  motion,  gives  motion  to  the  faw 
frames  L,  L,  M,  M,  and  to  the  polifhing  arms  N,  P,Q,  which 
work  on  the  pivot  P,  and  are  pufhed  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  the  connefting  iron  rod s n,  n.  The  faws  are  iron 
plates  fhaped  like  a common  faw,  and  fattened  into  oblong 
rings  by  means  of  pins.  Thefe  rings  are  put  upon  the 
crofs  bars  E,  E,  b , b,  and  the  faws  are  ttretched  tight  by  the 
Xcrews  1,  s,  s,  and  C.  R,  R,  S,  S,  are  four  upright  polls 


conftituting  a frame,  in  which  are  placed  the  blocks  of 
marble  to  be  fawn  into  flabs,  which  are  at  the  fame  time 
to  guide  the  frame  of  the  faw.  At  each  end  of  this  frame 
there  are  a number  of  upright  fquare  bars  of  iron  i,  i,  be- 
tween which  the  faws  pafs  which  bars,  aft  as  conductors. 
The  polls  R,  R,  can  be  removed  to  a greater  diftance,  fo  as  to 
make  the  frame  longer  for  receiving  different  fixed  blocks. 
The  part  T,  to  which  the  faw  is  attached  on  the  moveable 
frame,  llides  upon  the  upright  poll  A C.  It  is  fufpended 
by  a rope,  which  goes  over  a pulley  c,  and  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  W.  By  this  means  the  faw  may 
be  made  t.o  prefs  upon  its  work  with  any  degree  of  fdree. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  moveable  frame,  from  its  pen- 
dulous motion,  does  not  move  in  a ftraight  line,  but  a 
curve.  The  Aiding  part  T,  therefore,  ferves  to  induce  a 
reCtilineal  motion  of  the  faw.  The  upright  bars  of  iron  i,  i, 
and  C,  are  of  a fize  equal  to  or  lefs  than  the  thinned  flabs,  fo 
that  the  faws  may  be  placed  at  different  dittanccs,  according 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  flabs.  In  order  to  alter  the  faws 
for  this  purpofe,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  loofen 
the  ferews  s,  s>  &c.  and  ihift  the  oblong  rings  which  contain 
the  faws. 

The  flabs  of  marble  to  be  polifhed  are  laid  upon  the  car- 
riage h,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  rubber  Q,  which  paffes 
over  it  in  the  direfticn  of  its  length.  In  order  to  extend 
the  rubber  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flab,  the  carriage,  h, 
has  a lateral  motion,  by  means  of  four  grooved  wheels  run- 
ning upon  the  iron  guiders  let  into  the  beams  g,g.  The 
endlefs  fereu'  c,  in  the  main  fhaft,  turns  the  wheel  r.  This 
gives  motion  to  the  lever  <w.Jig.  2,  by  means  of  the  crank  q. 
The  lever  communicates  with  the  crank  k,  and  turns  the 
wheel  /,  more  or  lefs  of  a revolution,  according  to  the 
length  of  this  crank,  which  can  be  altered  at  pleafure  by 
fhiftiig  the  temporary  pin  e.  By  this  latter  motion  the 
wheel,  i,  works  the  ratch  v,  and  gives  the  lateral  motion  to 
the  carriage.  By  this  means  the,  whole  of  the  furface  is 
expoled  to  the  aCtion  of  the  rubber.  Round  articles  of 
fpar,  gypfum,  ar.d  marble,  are  turned  in  the  lathe  with 
pointed  inftruments  of  hardened  tteel.  The  pie.ccs  to  be 
turned  are  attached  to  a wooden  chock  by  means  of  cement. 
The  gypfum  is  very  foft,  and  turns  with  great  facility. 
The  fiuor  fpar  and  marble  require  the  tool  to  be  very  hard, 
while  the  part  to  be  turned  requires  a ccnftant  fupply  of 
water,  which  drops  from  ?.  veffel  above.  After  the  articles 
are  turned  into  the  given  fliape,  they  arc  drefled  with  fand 
ar.d  emery,  and  afterwards  polifhed  v. it h tripoli  and  putty. 

Small  fpeciinens  for  collections  of  marbles  are  generally 
pohlhed  upon  a lap,  which  runs  in  a lathe.  Thefe  laps, 
however,  ought  to  run  with  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  the  face  of  the  lap  being  truly  flat  and  horizon- 
tal. The  lap  ufed  for  the  firft  procefs  fhould  be  of  iron  ; 
the  fecond  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  ; and  the  third,  which 
is  for  polifhing,  fhould  be  of  iron  with  pitch.  By  means  of 
fome  auxi.iary  machinery,  a number  of  pieces  might  be 
polifhed  in  this  way  at  once,  which  would  iave  much  ma- 
nual labour.  Small  pieces  of  marble  may  alfo  be  polifhed 
on  the  large  machine,  by  cementing  them  wi  h platter  on 
the  furface  of  a large  flab.  By  being  placed  on  the  fame 
level,  the  large  rubber  fweeps  them  all  at  once. 

The  marble  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  in 
Ireland,  mentioned  under  the  article  Irish  marbles,  fufra, 
and  which  was  invented  by  alderman  Collis,  grandfather  of 
the  prefenr  proprietor,  is  remarkable  for  the  fimpl.city  of  its 
ftru£kure,  and  for  the  powers  it  exerts.  One  wheel,  ten 
feet  diameter,  with  twelve  floats  or  ladle=,  gives  motion,  by 
a crank  at  orf®  end  of  its  axis,  to  a frame  containing  twelve 
faws,  which  do  the  work  of  about  twenty  men.  By  a 
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crank  at  the  other  end,  it  moves  a frame  of  five  polifhers, 
which  do  the  work  of  about  ten  men.  At  this  end  Mr. 
Collis  has  lately  fitted  a frame  beneath  the  poli  filers,  with 
eight  faws,  to  the  motion  of  which  he  has  found  the  power 
of  the  machine  fully  equal.  This  mill  may  be  fairly  faid  to 
do  the  conftant  work  of  forty-two  men  daily.  During  the 
night  the  mill  flopped,  a conllant  attention  being  required 
to  fupply  the  faws  with  fand,  and  to  attend  the  polifhers. 
The  faws  are  made  of  foft  iron,  and  lafl  about  a week  ; 
they  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  water  and  fand  ; the  latter 
is  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Nore,  and  wafiied  till  nothing 
remains,  but  very  fine  and  pure  filiceous  particles.  A faw 
cuts  ten  inches  in  a day,  and  twelve  when  the  water  is 
ftrong ; it  would  require  two  men  to  do  the  fame  with  a 
hand  faw.  The  marble  taken  from  the  mill  is  firft  polifhed 
with  a cove-Jlone , that  is,  a brown  fand-llone  imported 
from  Chefter,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  being  ufed  in 
chimney  coves.  It  is  afterwards  polifhed  by  a hone-ftone, 
which  is  a piece  of  fmooth  nodule  of  the  argillaceous  iron 
ore,  found  in  the  hills  between  Kilkenny  and  Frefhford. 
It  receives  the  laft  polifh  in  the  mill  with  rags  and  putty. 
By  means  of  this  mill,  the  marble  is  fo  eafily  worked  as  to 
be  fold  at  a very  moderate  price. 

A great  improvement  in  cutting  marble  and  other  Hones, 
but  particularly  columns  by  machinery,  was  invented  in  Ire- 
land by  the  late  fir  George  Wright,  bart.,  who  procured 
a patent  for  it.  By  this  a number  of  hollow  columns  can 
be  cut  from  a folid  block,  each  decreafing  in  fize,  fo  that 
nothing  of  the  (lone  is  lolt,  except  what  is  converted  into 
dull  by  the  faw. 

Marble  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  on  the  E.  coaft  ot  Sullivan's  ifiand.  N.  lat. 
to0  5S'. 

Marble  IJland,  a fmall  ifiand  of  the  Mergui  Archipela- 
go, at  the  entrance  of  Marble  harbour. — Alfo,  an  ifiand  in 
rindfon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  62°  35'.  W.  long.  91°  30'. 

MARBLED,  fomething  veined,  or  clouded,  refembling 
marble.  Marbled  paper  is  a paper  ftained  with  various 
clouds  and  fliades,  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  divers 
veins  of  marbles  ; the  method  of  making  which,  fee  under 
Paper. 

Marbled  China-ware,  a name  given  by  many  to  a fpe- 
cies  of  porcelain  or  China-ware,  which  feems  to  be  full  of 
cemented  flaws.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinefe,  who  are  very 
fond  of  it,  tfou-tchi. 

It  is  generally  plain  white,  fometimes  blue,  and  has  exact- 
ly the  appearance  of  a piece  of  China  which  had  been  firft 
broken,  and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented  in  their  places 
again,  and  covered  with  the  original  varnifn.  The  manner 
of  preparing  it  is  eafy,  and  might  be  imitated  with  us.  In- 
itead  of  the  common  varnilh  of  the  china-ware,  which  is 
made  of  what  they  call  oil  of  ftone  and  oil  of  fern  mixed 
together,  they  cover  this  with  a fimple  thing  made  only  of 
a fort  of  coarfe  agates,  calcined  to  a white  powder,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  groffer  parts  by  means  of  water,  after  long 
grinding  in  mortars.  When  the  powder  has  been  thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  left  moift,  or  in  form  of  a fort  of  cream,  with 
the  laft  water  that  is  fuffered  to  remain  in  it,  and  this  is  ufed 
as  the  varnilh.  Our  cryftal  would  ferve  full  as  well  as  thefe 
coarfe  agates,  and  the  method  of  preparation  is  pcrfe&ly 
eafy.  Obferv.  fur  les  Cout.  de  l’Afie. 

The  occafion  of  the  fingular  appearance  of  this  fort  of 
porcelain  is,  that  the  varnilh  never  fpreads  evenly,  but  runs 
into  ridges  and  veins.  Thefe  often  run  naturally  into  a lort 
of  mofaic-work,  which  can  fcarcely  be  taken  for  the  effett  of 
chance.  If  the  marbled  China  be  defired  blue,  they  firft  give 
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it  a general  coat  of  this  colour,  by  dipping  the  veffel  into  a 
blue  varnilh ; and  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  add 
another  coat  of  this  agate-oil. 

MARBLEHEAD,  in  Geography,  a port  of  entry,  and 
poll-town  of  America,  in  Effex  county,  Maffachufetts,  con- 
taining one  epifcopal,  and  two  congregational  churches,  and 
5211  inhabitants.  The  harbour  lies  in  front  of  the  town 
S.E.  extending  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a mile  and  a half 
in  length,  and  half  a mile  broad.  A battery  and  citadel  were 
erected  here  in  1795,  f°r  defence  of  the  place,  by  order 
of  Congrefs.  The  bank-filhery  employs  the  principal  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants,  and  more  of  this  bufinefs  is  done 
here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  ftate.  The  exports  of 
the  year  1 794  amouted  to  1 84,53  2 dollars.  Marblehead  was 
incorporated  in  1649,  and  lies  4 miles  S.E.  of  Salem,  and 
19  N.E.  of  Bofton.  N.  lat.  42°  30'.  W.  long.  69°  49'. 

MARBLES,  Playing,  are  moftly  imported  from  Hol- 
land, where  it  is  faid  they  are  made  by  breaking  the  ftone  ala- 
bafter,  or  other  fubftance,  into  pieces,  or  chips  of  a Rat- 
able fize  ; thefe  are  put  into  an  iron  mill  which  turns  by  wa- 
ter : there  are  feveral  partitions  with  rafps  within,  cut  float- 
ways,  not  with  teeth,  which  turn  conftantly  round  with  great 
fwiftnefs  ; the  fridlion  againft  the  rafps  makes  them  round, 
and  as  they  are  formed  they  fall  out  of  different  holes,  into 
which  fize  or  chance  throws  them.  They  are  brought  from 
Nuremberg  to  Rotterdam,  down  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence 
difperfed  over  Europe. 

MARBLETOWN,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  in  Ulfter 
county.  New  York,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Hudfon  river,  N.W. 
of  Pultz,  adjoining.  It  contains  2847  inhabitants. 

MARBLING,  the  art  or  a£l  of  painting  or  difpofing 
colours  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  may  reprefent  marble. 
Thus  we  marble  books,  paper,  wood,  &c.  See  Paper, 
and  Colouring,  ifje.  of  Bone. 

Marbling  of  Books , among  Binders,  denotes  the  fprink- 
ling  over  the  cover  of  a book  firft  with  ink,  and  afterwards 
with  weak  aquafortis.  . See  Book -binding. 

They  alfo  marble  books  on  the  edges ; but, in  this  marbling, 
there  is  no  black  ufed,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  red,  blue, 
See. 

MARBCEUF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Conches. 

MARBOS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Bourg-en-Breffe. 

MARBURG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  feated  on 
the  Drave,  which  had  formerly  counts  of  its  own  ; 3 1 miles 
S.  of  Gratz.  N.  lat.  46°  40'.  E.  long.  150  37'. 

Marburg,  or  Marpurg,  a town  and  capital  of  Upper 
Heffe,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Lahn,  defended  by  a caftle,  in 
which  the  landgraves  of  Heffe  formerly  refided.  This  town 
has  an  univerlity,  founded  ki  1527  by  the  landgrave  Philip 
the  Magnanimous,  alfo  an  academy  for  clafiical  literature,  and 
three  Proteftant  churches.  About  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  this  place  was  raifed  from  a village  to  a town. 
In  1261  and  1319  it  was  wholly  deftroyed  by  fire.  In 
1759  it  was  garrifoned  by  French  troops,  who  were  foon 
after  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  war  ; 36 
miles  N.  of  Francfort-on-the-Maine.  N.  lat.  50-  48'.  E. 
long.  8°  48'. 

MARC,  in  Biography.  See  Marcosians. 

MARCA,  Peter  de,  a celebrated  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Gant,  in  the  principality  of  Bearn,  in  the  year  1594. 
Having  laid  a good  foundation  in  clalllcal  learning  and  polite 
literature,  he  went  through  a courie  of  philofophy  under  the 
Jefuits  atTouloufe  : after  this  he  ftudied  the  law,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  was  nominated  by  Lewis  XIII.  counfellor 
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in  the  fovereign  council  of  Pau,  in  which,  though  he  wa3 
the  only  Catholic  in  that  court,  he  conducted  himfelf  with 
fo  much  prudence,  that  he  maintained  perfect  harmony  with 
all  his  coadjutors,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  bringing  back  feve- 
ral  of  the  reformed  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  mid (l  of  other  important  engagements,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  theology  anu  ecclefiaftical 
antiquities.  In  1639  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  the  rank  and  dignity  of  counfellor  of  ftate.  In 
the  following  year  he  publifhed  his  “ Hiltory  of  Bearn,” 
which  tended  greatly  to  confirm  the  reputation  that  he  had 
already  acquired  for  learning  and  abilities.  About  this  time 
M.  Herfent  publifhed  an  artful  defence  of  the  Papal  pre- 
tenfions  over  the  Gallican  church,  in  the  form  of  a fatire  on 
the  policy  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  which,  it  pretended,  aimed 
at  the  feparation  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  France, 
fimilar  to  the  fchifm  produced  by  Henry  VIII.  in  England  ; 
and  the  eredlion  of  a patriarchate  in  France  in  theperfonof 
the  cardinal.  To  counteraft  the  effects  of  this  work,  Riche- 
lieu employed  the  pen  of  M.  de  Marca,  who,  in  1641,  pub- 
lifhed a piece  entitled  “ De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  imperii, 
five,  de  Libertatibus  Ecclefia  Gallicse.”  This  was  a very 
learned,  and  generally  efteemed  excellent,  vindication  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  French  church  and  Hate,  and  it 
was  received  with  great  applaufe  by  thofe  Catholics,  who, 
though  fteadily  attached  to  the  do&rines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  refilled  the  tyranny  and  injuftice  of  its  afpiring  pon- 
tiffs : but  in  the  court  of  Rome  it  excited  much  indignation 
againft  the  author,  of  which  he  foon  felt  the  effe&s.  The 
king  appointed  him  to  a bifhopric,  which  the  cardinals,  by 
certain  manoeuvres,  prevented  him  from  entering  upon,  till  he 
had  retratled  or  explained  away  every  fentiment  that  had 
given  offence  at  Rome,  and  by  declaring  his  unreferved  fub- 
miffion  of  what  he  had  written,  or  might  in  future  write,  to 
the  fovereign  judgment  of  the  holy  apoftolic  fee.  Having  by 
this  fervile  conduft  appealed  the  refentment  of  the  papal 
court,  he  was  ordained  pneit,  and  immediately  afterwards 
confecrated  bifhop.  This  was  in  the  year  1648,  and  in 
1652,  as  a reward  for  other  fervices,  he  was  nominated 
archbifhop  of  Touloufe,  but,  by  a new  oppofition  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  he  was  not  tranflated  till  the  year  165^0 
In  1658  he  was  made  a minifter  of  ftate,  and  followed  the 
king  to  Lyons,  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  prefide  over 
the  ftates  of  Narbonne,  upon  the  death  of  the  archbifhop. 
After  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  concluded  a peace,  he  was  fent 
to  Rouffillon  for  the  purpofe  of  determining,  with  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  precife  limits  between 
France  and  Spain,  according  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
ancient  geographers.  Upon  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  in 
1 66 1-,  Marca  was  feled'ted  as  one  of  the  perfons  to  prefide 
ever  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was,  in 
eonfequence  of  the  refignation  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  nomi- 
nated to  that  dignity,  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy,  or  even 
to  take  poffeffion  of  this  high  office.  He  died  about  the 
lixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  : he  was  a man  of  profound  eru- 
dition, of  a fine  underftanding,  and  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius for  bufinefs.  He  was  a great  politician,  a good  lawyer, 
a learned  divine,  and  an  able  critic.  He  never  fcrupled  to 
make  his  principles  give  way,  if  by  fo  doing  he  could  pro- 
mote his  own  interells.  A few  months  before  his  death  he 
diftated  to  hi&fecretary  “ A Treatife  on  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Pope,”  with  the  exprefs  view  of  recommending  himfelf 
to  a cardinal’s  hat.  The  beft  edition  of  his  celebrated  work 
«<  De  Concordia”  was  publilhed  after  his  death,  in  1704,  in 
which  the  conceflions  with  which  he  had  purchafed  the  pa- 
pal bull  to  obtain  the  prelacy,  were,  by  his  order,  direded  to 
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be  omitted,  and  the  work  given  in  its  original  ftate.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  other  pieces,  among  which  were  “ Marca 
Hifpanica,”  containing  a curious  and  valuable  geographical 
and  hiftorical  defcription  of  Catalonia,  Rouffillon,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  : “ An  Account  of  what  paffed  in 

the  Affemblies  of  the  Bifhops  in  1653  “ Theological 

Treatifes;”  and  two  volumes  of  “ Opufcula.”  Moreri. 

MARCANTHUS,  in  Botany,  is  a genus  of  Loureiro’s,. 
fo  called  by  an  unaccountable,  though  we  prefume  accidental, 
miftake  for  Macranthus,  fince  the  derivation  of  its  name  be- 
ing avowedly  from  fj.-y.rgoe,  long,  (which  he  erroneoufly  writes 
pc/gKo;,)  and  av9o.;,  a flower  ; the  genus  being  very  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  flowers.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  460. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Pa- 
pilionacete,  Linn.  Leguminofe,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  tubular,  coloured, 
downy,  permanent,  cloven  into  four,  acute  fegmerits,  the 
two  lateral  ones  fhorter.  Cor.  papilionaceous,  very  long, 
almoft  clofed.  Standard  ovate,,  emarginate,  connivent, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Wings  oblong,  ered,.  thrice  as  long 
as  the  ftandard.  Keel  longer  than  the  wings,  with  an  acute, 
afeending  point.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  Ample  and  nine-cleft, 
all  linear-turbinate,  acuminated  and  ftraight,  four  of  them 
three  times  as  thick  as  the  reft  ; anthers  of  the  thicker  ones 
ovate,  incumbent ; of  the  others  oblong  and  upright.  Pfl. 
Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  cylindrical  ; ltyle  thread-fhaped, 
hairy  all  over,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe, 
roughifli.  Peric.  Legume  ftraight,  nearly  cylindrical,  thick, 
pointed.  Seeds  numerous,  nearly  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Keel  and  wings  very  long.  Legume  thick,  fome* 
what  cylindrical. 

I.  M.  cochinchinenfls . Loureir.  Dau  meo,  of  the  natives. 
—A  native  of  cultivated  ground  in  Cochinchina. — The 
flern  is  herbaceous,  long,  round,  twining,  branched.  Leaves 
ternate,  ovate-rhomboid,  hairy.  Stipu/as  thread-fhaped. 
Flowers  white,  with  a calyx  of  the  fame  colour,  on  many- 
flowered,  axillary  ftalks.  Legume  efculent,  although  neither 
well  tailed  nor  falubrious. 

MARCAPATA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
jurifdidion  of  Quifnicanchi. 

MARCARIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio,  on  the  Oglio  ; 14  miles  S.W.  of- Mantua. 

MARCA  SI,  three  fmall  iflards  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Peru.  S.  lat.  n°  30'. 

MARCASITE,  in  Mineralogy , Arfemcal  Pyrites  of  Kir- 
wan.  See  Arsenic. 

MARCAY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne  ; 7 miles  3.  of  Poitiers. 

MARCEL,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardbche ; 24  miles  S.  of  Privas. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rh6ne  ; 5 
miles  E.  of  Marfeilles. — Adfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre; 
130  miles  S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande. 

MARCELLI ANISM,  in  Fccleflaflical  Hiflory,  the  doc- 
trines and  opinions  of  the  Marcellians,  a fe6t  of  ancient  he- 
retics, towards  the  commencement  of  the  third  century’,  fo 
called  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  their  leader,  who  was  ac- 
cufed  of  reviving  the  errors  of  Sabellius. 

It  i&  generally  fuppofed  that  Marcellus,  bifhop  of  Ancyra, 
in  Galatia,  was  prelent  at  a council  of  Ancyra  in  314,  as 
bifhop  of  that  city  . He  was  alfo  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
323;,  where  he  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Arians  ; and  it 
is  concluded,  from  the  teftimony  of  Epiphanius,  that  he  died 
in  372,  when  he  had  been  bifhop  almoft  60  years,  and  had 
lived  almoft  or  quite  a century.  Socrates  fays,  that  in  op- 
pofing  Afterius,  againft  whom  and  other  Arians  he  wrote 
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a book  in  the  year  334  or  3 3 5",  Marcellus  went  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  embraced  the  opinion  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
fata,  who  fays,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  a mere  man.  He  was 
depofed  by  an  aflembly  of  bilhops  at  Conllantinople,  in  336, 
but  reftored  by  the  fynod  at  Sardica  in  347.  His  book., 
which  was  a large  work,  and  the  only  one  he  had  pub- 
lifhed,  was  anfwered  by  Eufebius  of  Caefarea,  from  whofe 
quotations  and  arguments,  as  well  as  from  Marcellus’s  letter 
and  confefiion  of  faith,  delivered  to  Julius,  biftiop  of  Rome, 
about  the  year  341,  which  is  preferved  by  Epiphanius,  that 
he  received  the  fame  fcriptures  with  other  Chriftians,  and 
paid  them  a like  refpedl.  Socrates  and  Sozomen  fecm  to 
have  fuppofed,  that  he  adopted  the  opinion  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
fata  ; but  Eufebius  continually  charges  him  with  Sabellian- 
ifm.  Theodoret  fays,  that  he  denied  a trinity  of  perfons. 
However,  there  have  been  formerly,  as  well  as  lately,  different 
apprehenfions  concerning  the  real  fentiments  of  Marcellus  ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Lardncr,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  was  a Sabellian  or  Unitarian.  Montfaucon  is 
of  opinion,  that  not  long  before  his  death,  about  the  year 
372,  he  fent  a deputation  to  Athanafius,  with  a confefiion 
of  his  faith,  completely  orthodox  ; but  this  ilory,  as  Dr. 
Lardner  thinks,  is  not  well  fupported.  If  the  dodtrine  of 
Marcellus  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  appear,  fays  Mo- 
fheim,  that  he  confidered  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  as  two 
emanations  from  the  divine  nature,  which,  after  performing 
their  refpebtire  offices,  were  to  return  again  into  the  fubitance 
of  the  Father ; and  every  one  will  perceive,  at  firft  fight, 
how  incompatible  this  opinion  is  with  the  belief  of  three  dif- 
tinft  perfons  in  the  Godhead.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  iv. 
Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i. 

MARCELLIN,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
and  principal  place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifcre  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Vienne.  The  place  contains  3047, 
and  the  canton  14,389  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  240 
kiliometres,  in  16  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Montbrifon. 

MARCELLINO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ; 
five  miles  E.  of  Scalea. 

MARC  EL  LINUS,  Ammianus,  in  Biography.  See 
Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Marcellinus,  pope,  a native  of  Rome,  fucceeded  to 
the  fee  of  that  city  in  the  year  296.  He  was  accufed  by  the 
Donatifts  of  having  apoffatized  under  the  Dioclefian  perfe- 
cution  ; of  having  given  up  the  fcriptures  to  be  burnt  by 
the  Pagans ; and  of  offering  incenfe  even  to  the  gods.  It 
fhould,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  innocence  of  Marcel- 
linus was  defended,  and  his  conduct  juflified  by  St.  Auguf- 
tine  and  Theodoret,  who  affirm  that  he  acquired  great  glory 
during  the  perfecution.  He  prefided  over  the  Roman  church 
fomething  more  than  eight  years,  and  died  in  the  year  304. 
Moreri. 

Marcellinus,  count  of  Illyria  under  the  emperor  Juf- 
tinian,  drew  up  a chronicle,  commencing  at  the  point  in 
which  Jerome  finifhes,  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  year  534. 

It  is  much  applauded  by  Cafiiodorus,  who  fays  that  the 
count  alfo  compofed  a very  minute  defeription  of  Conftar.ti- 
nople  and  Jerusalem.  The  chronicle  has  been  fevcral  times 
printed,  firft  by  Schoonhovius,  in  the  fixteenth  century  : 
then  by  Jofeph  Scaliger,  and  Hill  more  correctly  by  father 
Sirmond.  Moreri. 

MARCELLO,  Benedetto,  a Venetian  nobleman,  de- 
fended from  one  of  the  moll  llluftrious  families  of  that  re- 
public ; he  had  cultivated  mufic  fo  fcrioufly  and  fuccefsfully 
asa  dilettante  in  the  art,  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated 


Venetian  maeftro  di  capella,  Gafparini,  that  no  contempo* 
rary  profefTor  was  more  reverenced  for  mufical  fcience,  or 
half  fo  much  praifed  for  his  abilities  as  a compofer,  as  Mar- 
cello. This  accomplifhed  nobleman,  befides  his  mufical  pro- 
ductions, confiding  of  pfalms,  operas,  madrigals,  fongs, 
and  cantatas,  was  frequently  his  own  poet,  and  fometimes 
affumed  the  charadter  of  lyric  bard  for  other  muficians.  It 
is  probable  that  Marcello  had  received  fome  difguft  in  his  early 
attempts  at  dramatic  mufic  ; for,  in  1720,  he  publifhed  a fu- 
rious fatire  upon  compofers,  finging-mafters,  and  fingers  in 
general,  under  the  title  of  “ Teatro  alia  Moda,”  or  “ An  eafy 
and  certain  Method  of  compofing  and  performing  Italian 
Operas  in  the  modern  Manner.”  But  his  great  mufical  work, 
to  which  the  late  Mr.  Avifcn’s  encomiums  and  Mr.  Garth’s 
publication  to  Englifh  words,  have  given  celebrity  in  our  own 
country,  was  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  eight  volumes  folio, 
under  the  following  title : “ Eftro  poetico-armonico,  Para- 
frafi  fopra  i primi  50  Salmi,  Poefia  di  Girolamo  Afcanio 
Giuftiniani,  Mufica  di  Benedetto  Marcello,  Patrizj  Veneti, 
1724  & 1725.”  There  is  a long  and  learned  preface  to  the 
firft  volume,  in  order  to  give  weight  and  authority  to  the  au- 
thor’s plan  and  ftyle  of  compofition.  But  befides  the  great 
difplay  of  mufical  reading,  fagacity,  and  fuperior  views  to 
any  of  his  predeceffors,  letters  are  prefixed  to  each  volume 
from  the  author’s  friends  and  admirers,  in  the  fame  encomiaf- 
tic  (train  as  the  recommendatory  verfes,  with  which  almoft 
every  book  was  uftiered  into  the  world  during  the  feventeenth 
century'.  But  not  dazzled  by  thele,  or  the  hyperbolical 
praifes  of  Algarotti  or  Avifon,  we  have  confcientioully  ex- 
amined the  whole  eight  volumes  of  the  Italian  edition,  and 
find,  though  there  is  conliderable  merit  in  the  work,  that  the 
author  has  been  over  -praifed  : as  the  fubjedts  of  many  of 
his  fugues  and  airs  are  not  only  common  and  old-fa(hioned 
at  prefent,  but  were  far  from  new  at  the  time  thefe  pfalms 
were  compofed.  But  Marcello  was  a Venetian  nobleman,  as 
Venofa  was  a Neapolitan  prince  ; both  did  honour  to  mufic 
by  cultivating  it ; but  both  expedled  and  received  a greater 
return  in  fame,  than  the  legal  intereft  of  the  art  would  al- 
low. Marcello  was  a difciple  of  Gafparini,  and  died  in 
174I* 

We  found  ftill  fubfifting  at  Venice,  a fociety  for  the  per- 
formance of  Marcello’s  compofitions  exclu lively,  and  were 
invited  to  one  of  its  meetings.  Several  of  Marcello’s  pfalms 
were  here  very  well  fung  by  the  Abate  Martini  and  fome  other 
dilettanti,  among  whom  one  had  a very  good  bafe  voice,  and 
between  the  pfalms,  fung  Marcello’s  famous  cantata,  called 
Caflandra,  where  this  compofer  has  entirely  facrificed  the 
mufic  to  the  poetry,  by  changing  the  time  or  llyle  of  his 
movement  at  every'  new  idea  which  occurs  in  the  words  ; this 
may,  perhaps,  (hew  a compofer  to  be  a very  fenfible  man, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  difeover  him  to  be  of  a very 
phlegmatic  turn,  and  wholly  free  from  the  enthufiafm 
of  a creative  mufical  genius.  And,  indeed,  fince  melody  has 
been  allied  to  grace  and  fancy,  mufical  disjointed  thoughts  on 
various  fubjedts  would  be  but  ill  received  by  the  public. 
One  of  thefe  gentlemen  performers  was  old  enough  very  well 
to  remember  Benedetto  Marcello,  and  favoured  us  with  fe- 
veral  anecdotes  concerning  him  and  his  family  which  ftill 
fubfifted,  and  the  head  of  it  then  was  ambaffador  from  the 
(late  to  the  Porte. 

Marcello  was  not  only  his  own  poet  in  dramas  which  he 
fet  to  mufic,  but  fometimes  furoifhed  words  to  other  mufical 
compofers.  He  was  auihor  of  a drama  called  “ Arato  in 
Sparta,”  which  was  fet  by  Ruggieri,  and  performed  at  Ve- 
nice in  1704  ; and  in  1710  he  produced  both  the  words  and 
the  mufic  of  an  oratorio,  called  “ Giuditta.”  He  fet  the 
3 Y 2 “ Pfvche” 
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'*  Pfyche’’  of  Caffini,  about  the  fame  time.  In  1718,  he 
Publifhed  fonncts  of  hi$  own  writing,  without  mufic  : and 
'n  1725  he  both  wrote  and  feta  ferenata,  which  was  perform- 
ed at  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna. 

Tofomeof  his  madrigals  and  cantatas,  of  which  we  pre- 
fer the  compohtion  to  that  of  many  of  his  pfalms,  we  were 
told  at  Venice  that  he  was  his  own  poet. 

But  we  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a complete  fcore 
of  an  oratorio  by  Marcello,  of  which  we  had  never  before 
heard  of  the  exiftence.  Its  title,  which  is  fomewhat  long, 
and  its  fubjeft  lingular  for  an  oratorio,  is  the  following  : 

“ 11  Trionfo  della  Poefia,  e della  Mufica,  nil  celebrarfi 
la  Morte,  la  Efaltazione,  e la  Incoronazione,  di  Maria 
fempre  Vergine  aflunto  in  cielo,  Oratorio  fagro  a 6 voci 
1733.  Mufica  e Poefia  di  Benedetto  Marcello.” 

The  interlocutors  are  Poetry,  Mufic,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  chorus  of  Poets,  Liberal  Arts,  and  Old  Muficians. 

But  thefe  perfonifications  are  not  fo  wide  from  facred  fub- 
jefts  as  Alexander’s  Feaft,  and  Semele,  which  are  indeed 
facred  fubje&s  of  Paganifm.  And  though  the  fubjeft  of 
this  drama  may  be  too  playful,  and  the  airs  too  gay  for  an 
oratorio,  yet  it  is  amufing  to  fee  how  a great  man  may  amufe 
himfelf  in  trying  to  amufe  others.  The  airs  are  much  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  the  noble  author’s  pfalms,  and  more  inge- 
nioufly  accompanied. 

The  overture,  which  begins  with  a fpirited  movement,  ends 
with  an  admirable  fugue  in  double  counterpoint,  inltead  of 
an  air.  There  are  ingenious  airs  and  duets  in  echo,  in  the 
firft  part,  and  the  coro  finale  is  an  alla-breve  fugue  on  the 
hexachords. 

In  the  fecond  part  there  are  many  curious  airs,  duets,  and 
chorulTes,  well  accompanied  ; and  all  in  clear  and  good 
counterpoint,  and  though  it  is  called  an  oratorio,  the  move- 
ments are  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  any  fecular  mufic  of  the  fame 
period.  It  muft  be  owned  that  the  chorulTes  and  accompa- 
niments of  Handel’s  oratorios  have  made  the  Englilh  falti- 
dious  about  facred  mufic.  But  Marcello  muft  ever  be  ad- 
mired for  Italian  grace  and  fmoothnefs,  and  Handel  for 
German  force  and  vigour. 

Marcello,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dora  ; 5 miles  S.E.of  Aofta. 

MARCELLUS,  furnamed  Empiricus,  the  Empiric,  in 
Biography,  was  a native  of  Bourdeaux,  and  held  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Arcadius.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius,  the  younger,  who  afcended 
the  throne  of  the  eaftern  empire  in  the  year  408.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Marcellus  purfued  the  ftudy  of  medicine  as 
a profellion,  but  took  it  up  as  an  amateur,  without  acquir- 
ing any  profound  Ikill  in  it.  He  compiled  from  authors, 
both  ancient  and  contemporary,  and  efpecially  from  Scribo- 
nius  Largus,  whom  he  copies  literally  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  alfo  from  popular  report,  a colleftion  of  medicines 
and  receipts  for  all  the  difeafes  of  the  body  ; in  which, 
however,  his  fuperllition  is  more  confpicuous  than  his 
judgment.  Neverthelefs  his  work  has  been  preferved,  and 
printed  under  the  title  of  “ De  Medicamentis  empiricis 
phyficis  et  rationalibus  Liber  a Jano  Cornario  verfus,” 
Bal'd,  1536,  See.  and  was  included  among  the  “ Medicae 
Artis  Principes,”  colledled  by  Henry  Stephen.  Marcellus 
dedicated  this  compilation  to  his  children,  in  an  epiftle  which 
is  preferved,  with  a view  of  teaching  them  the  means  of 
relieving  their  difeafes  by  fimple  remedies  ; but  at  the  fame 
time  he  counfels  them  not  to  negleff  the  more  compound 
ones  when  neceflary,  and  to  confult  the  mod  expert  phy- 
ficians  before  they  employ  them.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift. 
Marcellus  Donatus,  a phyfician  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 


tury, quitted  the  praftice  of  his  profeffion,  and  became 
fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Mantua.  He  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a compilation  of  medical  cafes  and  obfervations, 
collefted  from  the  Greek,  Arabian,  and  later  writers,  who 
had  preceded  him.  This  work  was  firft  publifhed  at  Man- 
tua, in  1586,  quarto,  and  afterwards  at  Venice,  1588,  and 
1597,  in  fix  books,  with  the  title  of  “ De  Hiftoria  Me- 
dica  Mirabili  Lib.  VI.”  Horftius  afterwards  republilhed 
it  at  Franckfort,  in  odlavo,  in  1613,  with  a feventh  book, 
on  difeafes  reputed  magical,  and  on  extraordinary  abfti- 
nence.  Marcellus  was  alfo  author  of  a trad,  “ De  Va- 
riolis  and  Morbillis,”  printed  at  Mantua  in  1569,  quarto, 
and  1397,  o&avo,  with  another  tradf,  “ De  Radicc  pur- 
gante,  quam  vocant  Mekoakan.”  Eloy,  loc.  cit. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  a celebrated  Roman 
general,  defeended  from  a plebeian,  but  an  ancient  and  con- 
fular  family,  entered  early  into  the  military  fervice  of  his 
country,  and  obtained  many  honorary  rewards  for  his  valour 
and  heroifm.  He  was  elefted  conful  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Sci- 
pio  in  the  year  222  B.C.  They  were,  immediately  after 
their  election,  obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  the  enemies  of 
the  republic  ; and  Marcellus  was  fingled  out  by  Viridomarus, 
king  of  the  Gaefatas,  for  fingle  combat.  The  conful  foou 
deftroyed  his  enemy,  and  confecrated  his  fpoils  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  which  being  reckoned  propitious  to  his  defigns, 
he  attacked  the  enemy,  and  gained  a complete  viClory.  On 
account  of  this  fuccefs,  a triumph  was  decreed  to  Marcel- 
lus, of  which  the  nobleft  ornaments  were  the  opime  fpoils, 
that  is,  thofe  taken  from  a (lain  king.  The  greatnefs  of  this 
diftinft ion  may  be  inferred  from  the  lines  which  are  referred 
to  him  in  Virgil’s  profpeftive  view  of  the  Trojan  progeny  : 

“ Afpice  ut  infignis  fpoliis  Marcellus  opimis 
Ingreditur,  victorque  viros  fupereminet  omnes.” 

JEneid  vi. 

In  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war,  Marcellus  was  appointed 
praetor  of  Sicily,  and  had  got  ready  a fleet  for  that  fervice, 
when  the  event  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae  induced  the  fe- 
nate  to  fend  him  to  take  command  of  thofe  who  furvived 
that  difafter.  He  threw  himfelf  into  Nola,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  Hannibal  with  a fiege,  and  gave  that  commander  a 
confiderable  check,  which  revived  the  courage  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  faved  the  place.  In  the  year  B.C.  215,  Marcellus 
was  again  unanimoufly  chofen  conful,  but  a thunder-dorm 
happening  at  the  time  of  aflembly,  it  was  thought  the  elec- 
tion was  difpleafing  to  the  gods,  and  he  refufed  to  accept  the 
office,  though  prefled  to  it  by  the  people.  Fabius  Maximus 
was  elected  in  his  Head,  and  Marcellus  was  continued  in  a 
proconfular  command  over  the  troops  at  Nola.  After  this 
he  was  chofen  conful  in  connexion  with  Fabius  Maximus, 
and  thus  it  was  faid,  Rome  was  defended  at  the  fame  time 
by  her  /word  and  her  Jhield,  which  were  the  epithets  applied 
to  thefe  two  great  commanders.  Marcellus  was  now  called 
to  aftive  exertions  in  Sicily,  in  which  ifland  the  Carthaginian 
intereft  was  very  prevalent ; he  inverted  Syracufe,  the  capital, 
then  one  of  the  richeft  and  ftrongeft  cities  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  He  firft  propofed  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
being  reje&ed,  he  laid  fiege  to  the  city  by  land  and  by  fea, 
taking  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  upon  himfelf,  while  the 
prsetor  Appius  commanded  the  land  forces.  This  fiege  was 
rendered  very  remarkable  by  the  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances of  the  great  Archimedes  for  its  defence.  By  their 
means,  the  firft  attempts  of  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
great  lofs  : and  Marcellus,  converting  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade,  led  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  againft  the  re- 
volted cities  of  Sicily,  many  of  which  he  reduced  to  obe- 
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dience.  After  his  confullhip  was  expired,  he  was  continued 
as  proconful  in  the  chief  command  in  Sicily,  and  bent  every 
effort  to  the  finifhing  a liege  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  par- 
ties were  attentively  fixed.  Marcellus  determined  on  making 
an  affault  upon  Syracufe,  and  fixed  on  the  enfuing  feftival  of 
Diana  for  this  purpofe,  in  which  it  was  imagined  the  garri- 
fon  would  probably  be  buried  in  wine  and  fleep.  At  the 
appointed  time  a choice  band  of  troops  fcaled  the  walls  with- 
out difcovery,  and  certain  quarters  of  the  city  were  taken 
without  refiftance  Marcellus,  furveying  from  an  eminence 
the  vaft  and  opulent  city  which  was  about  to  fuffer  all  the 
miferies  of  a capture,  is  faid  to  have  fhed  tears,  becaufe  he 
could  not  perfuade  the  inhabitants  to  fave  themfelves  from 
plunder  by  a timely  furrender.  They  were  deaf  to  remon- 
llrances,  and  Marcellus  had  to  fuftain  a furious  attack  from 
the  Carthaginians  without,  3nd  the  Syracufans  within,  which 
he  repulfed  with  vaft  lofs  to  the  affailants.  A plague  which 
broke  out  in  Syracufe  added  to  the  calamities  of  that  unfor- 
tunate city:  it  ravaged  likewife  the  Carthaginian  camp  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  break  it  up  after  carrying  off  the  com- 
mander. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  end  of  three  years, 
that  Syracufe  was  taken  by  affault,  when  it  was  impoffible 
to  fave  the  inhabitants  from  the  effefts  of  a fack  : the  houfes 
were  pillaged,  and  many  citizens  were  put  to  the  fword, 
among  whom  was  Archimedes,  whofe  fate  was  particularly 
afflicting  to  Marcellus,  and  who  was  flain  while  he  was  calm- 
ly working  a mathematical  problem.  The  Roman  com- 
mander, as  foon  as  he  was  able,  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities 
of  his  foldiers,  and  difplayed  much  perfonal  clemency  and 
humanity  to  the  vanquifhed,  but  he  carried  away  all  the 
public  monuments  of  art  which  decorated  Syracufe  for  the 
ornament  of  Rome.  Marcellus  continued  fome  time  longer 
in  Sicily,  but  his  laft  a&ion  ended  in  a confiderable  viftory 
obtained  over  the  combined  forces  of  Hanno  and  Epicydes, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Rome  with  great  glory.  In  the 
year  210  B.C.  he  was  again  chofen  conful,  when  he  was  ac- 
cufed  by  the  Syracufans  with  cruelty  and  a violation  of  trea- 
ty. He  was,  however,  after  due  enquiries,  acquitted  of 
the  charges,  and  his  fubfequent  behaviour  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  man  : he  raifed  up  the  Syracufan  deputies, 
who  had  been  his  accufers,  and  had  fallen  at  his  feet  to  im- 
plore forgivenefs,  affured  them  not  only  of  his  pardon,  but 
of  his  future  proteftion,  and  obtained  of  the  fenate  that 
the  people  of  Syracufe  fflould  be  rein  dated  in  their  liber- 
ties, and  confidered  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  They,  unwil- 
ling to  be  behind  in  refpeft  for  his  manly  virtues,  expreded 
their  gratitude  to  him  by  a decree,  that  when  he  or  any  one 
of  his  family  fflould  vifit  Sicily,  the  people  fflould  walk  in 
proceflion  before  him,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  celebrate 
the  day  with  public  facrifices  ; and  that  thenceforth  the 
whole  ifland  fflould  be  under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  the 
Marcelli.  After  this  Marcellus  was  a fecond  time  called  upon 
to  oppofe  Hannibal.  He  difplayed  as  ufual  his  great  mili- 
tary talents  in  his  operations  againft  this  general,  but  was  not 
fufficiently  vigilant  againft  the  fnares  of  his  adverfary.  He 
imprudently  feparated  himfelf  from  his  camp,  and  was  killed 
in  ambufeade  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  his  fifth 
confullhip,  being  the  year  208  B.C.  When  the  body  of 
this  great  commander  was  brought  to  Hannibal,  he  furveyed 
it  a confiderable  time  in  thoughtful  filence  ; andcaufed  it  to 
be  buried,  or,  as  others  fay,  to  be  burned  on  a funeral  pile,  and 
then  fent  the  allies  enclofed  in  a filver  urn,  and  crowned  with 
laurel,  to  his  fon.  Plutarch. 

Marcellus  I.,  pope,  a native  of  Rome,  became  a pref- 
byter  under  Marcellinus,  and  was  his  fucceffor  in  the  bifflo- 
pric  of  that  city  in  the  year  308,  after  the  fee  had  been  va- 
cant for  more  than  three  years  and  ^ half.  The  particulars 


relating  to  this  pope  are  not  given  on  fufficient  authority.  It 
is  faid,  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  pope  Damafus,  that  his 
firmnefs  in  maintaining  the  difeipline  of  the  church,  and  in 
obliging  thofe  who  had  fallen  during  the  times  of  perfecution 
to  give  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  their  repentance,  ex- 
cited againft  him  the  general  hatred,  which  was  not  confined 
to  private  difputes  and  divifions,  but  ended  in  public  tu- 
mults, bloodffled,  and  murders.  He  adds,  that  Marcellus 
was  fent  into  banifflment,  and  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
pontificate,  in  the  year  310.  The  church  of  Rome  has 
given  him  a place  in  her  lift  of  martyrs,  but  in  the  moft  an- 
cient martyrologies  he  has  only  the  title  of  confeffor.  Mo- 
reri.  Bower. 

Marcellus  II.,  pope,  a native  of  Fano,  in  the  Marche 
of  Ancona,  was  fon  to  the  receiver-general  of  the  revenues 
of  the  holy  fee.  He  was  educated  at  Sienna,  and  honour- 
ably diftinguillied  himfelf  in  literary  purfuits.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  pope  Paul  III., 
who  appointed  him  his  principal  fecretary.  He  accompa- 
nied cardinal  Farnefe,  the  nephew  of  the  pope,  to  attempt 
to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
emperor  Charles  V.:  he  at  this  time  had  the  title  of  bifflop, 
and  was  promoted  to  three  different  fees  in  fucceflion,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Paul  created  him  cardinal  prelby- 
terof  the  holy  crofs  of  Jerufalem,  and  nominated  him  one 
of  the  prefidents  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  fucceeded  to 
the  popedom  on  the  death  of  Julius  III.,  in  the  year  i£5£. 
He  is  reprefented  as  being  a man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of 
invincible  refolution  and  conftancy,  and  as  having  formed 
great  defigns  for  the  reformation  of  the  court  and  of  the 
clergy,  but  he  died  before  he  could  carry  any  of  them  into 
execution,  and  within  a month  of  his  confecration.  Bower. 
Moreri. 

Marcellus,  in  Geography,  a military  and  poft-town  of 
America,  in  Onondago  county,  New  York,  fituated  on 
Skaneatates  lake,  1 1 miles  W.  of  Onondago  caltle  ; in- 
corporated in  1794,  and  containing  909  inhabitants. 

MARCENAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrift  of 
Murat.  The  place  contains  2058,  and  the  canton  8957 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  282^  kiliometres,  in  7 com- 
munes. 

MARCENOPOLI,  a town  of  Bulgaria,  anciently 
Marcianopolis : it  was  deftroyed  by  Attila ; 20  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Varna.  N.  lat.  430  10'.  E.  long.  27°  24'. 

MARCGRAVE,  or  Margrave,  a kind  of  dignity  in 
Germany,  anfwering  to  our  marquis. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  German  marche,  or  marhe , 
which  fignifies  a frontier,  formed,  as  Junius  conje&ures, 
from  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  Greek  -rsx-^ap,  which  fignifies 
both  a mark,  and  a limit ; and  graffe,  count,  governor  ; marc- 
graves  being  originally  governors  of  cities  lying  on  the 
frontiers  of  a country  or  itate. 

MARCGRAVIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Plumier, 
in  memory  of  George  Marcgraf  de  Liebftad,  a native  of 
Saxony,  who  travelled  with  Pifo  in  the  Brafils,  and  fubfe- 
quently  vifited  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  died 
in  palling  over  to  Africa,  at  the  age  of  34,  in  1644.  His 
account  of  the  plants,  animals,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Brafils,  has  been  publiffled  by  De  Laet,  along  with  fome 
of  the  writings  of  Pifo,  in  a folio  volume,  dated  1648,  il- 
luftrated  with  wooden  cuts.  The  eighth  book  of  this  is 
repeated  in  another  edition  of  the  works  of  Pifo,  with  thole 
of  Bontius,  publiffled  at  Anifterdam,  in  1658.  Marcgraf 
is  mentioned  by  Pifo,  p.  107  of  the  laft-mentioned  volume, 
as  “ his  excellent  and  very  diligent  domeftic,  of  fome  of 
whofe  drawings  and  obfervations  he  has  made  ufe,  which  he 

acknowledges. 
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acknowledges,  left  evil-minded  perfons  fhould  accufe  him  of 
enriching  his  works  with  ftolen  decora1  ions. ” Linnxus 
fays,  Crit.  Bot.  79,  that  a relation  of  Marcgraf  has  accufed 
Pifo  of  deriving  ail  his  information  from  the  papers  of  the 
former,  after  his  death.  He  is  rcpor:ed,  moreover,  to  have 
been  himfelf  the  fervant  of  the  man  he  attempts,  in  that 
refpedt,  to  debafe.  It  feems  that  Marcgraf  was  of  a good 
family,  unlefs  his  furname  (de  Liebllad)  merely,  as  Haller 
fuppofes,  indicates  the  place  of  his  birth.  Pifo  became  a 
phyfician  at  Amfterdam.  ( See  Pisonia  hereafter  in  its 
proper  place.)  Linn.  Gen.  260.  Schreb.  347.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1127.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  284.  JulT.  244.  Plum.  Gen.  7.  t.  29. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  447.  — Clafs  and  order,  Polyatidria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Putaminea , Linn.  Capparides, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  of  fix  im- 
bricated, roundifh,  broad,  concave  leaves ; the  two  outer- 
moll  largeft.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  vertical,  ovate,  fomewhat 
conical,  undivided,  covering  the  organs  of  impregnation 
like  a cap,  at  length  feparating  all  round  at  the  bafe,  de- 
'ciduous.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  awl-fhaped,  (hort, 
fpreading,  deciduous ; anthers  large,  ovate-oblong,  eredt, 
Ptfl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  none  ; Itigma  capitate, 
permanent.  Peric.  Berry  globofe,  coriaceous,  of  many 
-cells,  and  many  imperfect  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall, 
oblong,  lodged  in  fbft  pulp. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  vertical,  cap-fhaped,  de- 
ciduous. Calyx  of  fix  imbricated  leaves.  Berry  of  many 
cells.  Seeds  numerous. 

I.  M.  umlellata.  Climbing  Marcgravia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  719.  Jacq.  Amer.  156.  t.  96.  (M.  fcandens ; Browne 

Jam.  244.  t.  26.  Plum.  Ic.  t.  173.  f.  1.) — Native  of 
woods  in  South  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Browne 
fays  it  is  frequent  in  Jamaica.  The  Jlem  is  at  firft  (lender 
and  weak,  climbing  up  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  by  means 
of  fibres  like  thofe  of  ivy,  and  furnilhed  with  alternate  heart- 
(haped,  emarginate,  entire  leaves,  on  very  fhort  footftalks. 
When  it  reaches  the  fummit,  it  “ lays  its  trunk,”  fays 
Browne,  “ more  commodioufly  over  fome  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  tree  : then  it  begins  to  {Lengthen,  and  calls 
many  (lender,  dependent  and  fubdivided  branches  from  the 
tipper  parts.  But  as  it  increafes  at  the  top,  the  Item  grows 
thicker,  feparates  from  the  fupporter,  throw's  off  its  now 
ufelefs  leaves  and  roots  (fibres),  and  appears  a llrong  withey 
(hrub,  whole  trunk  is  frequently  no  lefs  than  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter.”  The  pendulous  branches  are  a foot  or 
two  in  length,  roundifh,  warty,  bearing  numerous,  alter- 
nate, elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
flefhy  leaves,  on  (hort  (talks,  fpreading  in  two  directions, 
each  about  three  inches  long,  furnilhed  with  a llrong  rib, 
and  feveral  fmall  tranfverfe  veins.  Stipulas  none,  except  a 
little  intrafoliaceous  gland,  juft  above  the  infertion  of  each 
footftalk.  Umbel  terminal,  pendulous,  folitary,  fimple,  of 
about  a dozen  jlowers,  on  widely  fpreading  downy  (talks, 
fwelling  upwards,  above  an  inch  long.  The  Jlowers  appear 
ta  be  turned  downwards.  Their  corolla,  while  it  remains, 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  fmall  acorns,  being  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  might  eafily  be  miftaken  for 
a feed-veffel.  Of  its  colour  we  find  no  mention.  The 
fruit  is  the  fize  of  a moderate  goofeberry,  with  a thick  rind, 
which  is  but  imperfectly  difpofed  to  fplit  into  valves.  The 
internal  partitions  originate  from  it,  and  are  narrow  and 
thin.  The  pulp  and  feeds  are  faid  to  be  of  a vivid  fcarlet. 
We  prefume,  from  the  natural  affinities  of  this  plant,  that 
it  is  of  a poifonous  quality.  Its  greatelt  peculiarity  confifts 
in  four,  five,  or  more  appendages  to  the  umbel,  placed  in 


the  centre,  each  on  a (talk  half  the  length  of  the  flower- 
ftalks.  Thefe  are  above  an  inch  long,  tubular,  obtufe,  and 
clofed  at  the  extremity,  but  furnilhed  with  a dilated  lip  at 
their  orifice  where  the  (talk  is  inferted.  Being,  from  the 
pofition  of  the  umbel,  pendulous,  Browne  fays  they  catch 
the  water  that  trickles  down  the  branch  in  rainy  weather ; 
but  their  ufe  has  not  been  fully  explained.  Linnxus  fup- 
poled  them  neflarics.  If  fuch,  they  may  ferve  to  tempt 
infeCts  or  humming-birds  to  frequent  the  flowers,  and  afiilt 
impregnation,  as  in  numberlcfs  other  cafes. 

Willdenow  has  adopted  another  fpecies,  M.  coriacea,  from 
Vahl’s  Eclogte.  Of  this  magnificent  plant  we  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Forlter  with  a fine  fpecimen  from 
Guiana.  It  has  the  habit  of  M.  umbellaia,  but  more  ellip- 
tical, obtufe,  coriaceous,  (liining,  and  almoft  veinlefs,  leaves. 
The  umbel,  like  all  the  other  parts,  is  much  larger.  The 
fuppofed  neftaries,  or  pouches,  grow,  without  any  (talks, 
on  the  lower  part  of  each  flower-ftalk,  and  are  (horter  and 
more  inflated  than  thofe  of  the  former.  This  plant  has  cer- 
tainly all  the  habit  of  the  genus  in  queftion,  but  neither 
Vahl  nor  Willdenow  feems  to  have  known  any  thing  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  totally  different,  confiding  of  five  feparate 
concave  petals,  fo  that  it  proves  to  belong  to  Schreber’j 
genus  Afcium,  the  Norantea  of  Aublet ; which  differs  in  that 
refpeCt  only  from  Marcgravia,  having  exactly  the  fame  fort 
of  pouches,  though  they  have  been  called  braSeas , becaufe 
the  inflorefcence  in  Aublet’s  plant  is  racemofe.  Marc- 
gravia, therefore,  differs  from  Afcium  exactly  as  Swartz’s 
Calyplranthes  differs  from  Myrlus,  and  no  further ; for  the 
difference  in  their  inflorefcence,  which  might  have  been 
thought  of  fome  moment,  is  done  away  by  this  new  fpecies, 
which  is  in  that  refpedt  a Marcgravia,  though  in  generic 
character  an  Afcium.  See  Ascium  and  Calyptranthes. 

MARCH,  Martius,  in  Chronology,  the  third  month  of 
the  year,  according  to  the  common  way  of  computing. 

Among  the  Romans,  March  was  the  firft  month  ; and, 
in  fome  ecclefiaftical  computations,  that  order  is  itill  pre- 
ferved  ; as  particularly  in  reckoning  the  number  of  years 
from  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  done  from  the 
25th  of  March. 

In  England,  (before  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle,)  March, 
properly  fpeaking,  was  the  firft  month  in  order,  the  new 
year  commencing  from  the  25th  ; though,  in  complaifance 
to  the  cuftoms  of  our  neighbours,  we  ufually  ranked  it  as 
the  third  ; but,  in  this  refpedt,  we  fpoke  one  way,  and  wrote 
another. 

Till  the  year  1364,  the  French  reckoned  the  beginning 
of  their  year  from  Eafter  ; fo  that  there  were  two  months  of 
March  in  one  year,  one  of  which  they  called  March  before 
Eafer,  and  the  other  March  after  Eafer  ; and,  when  Eafter 
fell  within  the  month  of  March,  the  beginning  of  the  month 
was  in  one  year,  and  the  end  in  another. 

It  was  Romulus  who  divided  the  year  into  months : to 
the  firft  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  fuppofed  father 
Mars.  Ovid,  however,  obferves,  that  the  people  of  Italy 
had  the  month  of  March  before  Romulus’s  time ; but  that 
they  placed  it  very  differently,  fome  making  it  the  third, 
fome  the  fourth,  fome  the  fifth,  and  others  the  tenth  month 
of  the  year. 

In  this  month  it  was  that  the  Romans  facrificed  to  Anna 
Perenna ; that  they  began  their  comitia  ; that  they  ad- 
judged their  public  farms  and  leafes ; that  the  millreffe* 
ferved  the  (laves  and  fervants  at  table,  as  the  mailers  did 
in  the  Saturnalia  ; and  that  the  Veltals  renewed  the  lacred 
fire. 

The  month  of  March  was  always  under  the  protection  of 
Minerva,  and  always  confided  of  thirty-one  days.  The  an- 
cients 
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cients  held  it  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage,  as  well  as  the 
month  of  May. 

March,  in  Geography , a market-town  in  the  parifh  of 
Doddington,  hundred  of  Witchford,  ille  of  Ely,  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  England,  is  fituated  26  miles  diftant  from 
Cambridge,  13  from  Ely,  and  81  from  London,  nearly 
midway  between  Chatteres  and  Wilbech,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Nene  ; from  which  circumftance  it  has  the  advan- 
tages of  a conliderable  trade.  The  population,  as  returned 
to  parliament  in  the  year  1801,  was  2514,  occupying  333 
houles.  The  chapel  is  a fpacious  edifice,  with  a fpire, 
erefted  about  the  year  1345.  A market  is  held  on  Fridays, 
and  three  fairs  annually.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been 
difcovered  in  this  vicinity.  When  the  road  was  making 
from  March  to  Wilbech,  in  the  year  1730,  three  urns  were 
dug  up,  full  of  burnt  bones  and  alhes  ; and  aifo  a pot,  con- 
taining 160  Roman  denarii,  of  all  the  emperors  from  Vef- 
pafian  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  Various 
other  coins  have  been  found,  and  an  altar  21  inches  high. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

March,  in  Military  Language , is  in  general  the  motion 
of  a body  of  men  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  beat  of  the  drum,  upon  particular  occafions,  is  like- 
wife  called  the  march  ; which  fee.  It  is  likewife  a word  of 
command,  when  a battalion  is  to  alter  its  difpofition. 

Neither  mufic  nor  drums  are  now  ufed  to  regulate  the 
march,  which  is  in  three  meafures.  1.  Ordinary  time,  in 
which  73  paces  are  taken  in  a minute.  2.  Quick  time,  in 
which  there  are  108  Heps  in  a minute.  3.  The  quicked 
time,  or  wheeling  march,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  120  Heps 
of  30  inches  each,  or  300  feet  in  the  minute.  This  lad  is 
ufed  only  for  wheeling.  For  a more  particular  account  of 
the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  fee  Battalion. 

As  many  accidents  may  happen  in  the  march  of  an  army 
from  defiles,  marfhes,  woods,  and  the  like,  it  is  the  pru- 
dence of  a general  to  order  his  march  accordingly,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  columns  of  his  army  have  a free  com- 
munication one  with  the  other.  The  march  of  an  army  is 
compofed  of  an  advance  guard,  the  main  body,  and  the  rear 
guard,  and  is  fometimes  in  two,  four,  lix,  or  eight  columns, 
according  as  the  ground  will  allow. 

• The  order  of  march  of  the  troops  mud  be  fo  difpofed, 
that  each  fhould  arrive  at  their  rendezvous,  if  poffible,  on 
the  fame  day.  The  quarter-mader-general,  or  his  deputy,, 
with  an  able  engineer,  fhould  fufficiently  reconnoitre  the 
country,  fo  as  to  obtain  a perfeft  knowledge  both  of  that 
and  of  the  enemy,  before  he  forms  his  routes.  Before  a 
march,  the  army  generally  receives  feveral  days’  bread. 
The  quarter-maders,  camp-colour  men,  and  pioneers,  parade 
according  to  orders,  and  march  immediately  after,  com- 
manded by  the  quarter-mader-general,  or  his  deputy. 
They  are  to  clear  the  roads,  level  the  ways,  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  march  of  the  army,  &c.  The  “ general,”  for 
indance,  beats  at  two,  the  “ affembly”  at  three,  and  the 
army  commence  their  march  in  30  minutes  after.  Upon 
beating  the  “ general,”  the  village  and  general  officer’s 
guards,  quarter  and  rear-guards,  join  their  refpettive  corps, 
and  the  army  pack  up  their  baggage.  Upon  the  “ af- 
fembly,” the  tents  are  to  be  flruck,  and  fent,  with  the 
baggage,  to  the  place  appointed.  The  companies  draw  up 
in  their  feveral  flreets,  and  the  rolls  are  called.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  drummers  are  to  beat  a march,  and  fifers 
play  at  the  head  of  the  line ; upon  which  the  companies 
march  out  from  their  feveral  dreets,  form  battalions  as  they 
advance  to  the  head  of  the  line,  and  then  halt.  The  feveral 
battalions  will  be  formed  into  columns  by  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  the  order  of  march,  &c.  be  given  to  the  general 


officers  who  lead  the  columns.  The  cavalry  generally  march 
by  regiments  or  fquadrons.  The  heavy  artillery  always 
keep  the  great  roads,  in  the  centre  of  the  columns,  efcorted 
by  a drong  party  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  field-pieces 
move  with  the  columns.  Each  foldier  generally  marches 
with  60  rounds  of  powder  and  ball,  and  three  good  flints; 
one  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  cock  of  his  fire-lock. 
The  routes  mud  be  fo  formed,  that  no  column  may  crofs 
one  another  on  the  march.  See  Battalion. 

March,  in  Mufic , a military  air  played  by  martial  infiru- 
mentsto  regulate  and  mark  the  deps  of  the  foldiery,  to  which 
the  drums  ufually  beat  time.  There  are  military  pieces  for 
field  indruments  on  the  parade,  which  are  called  marches, 
though  the  regiment  or  corps  is  dationary. 

In  Perfia,  according  to  Chardin,  when  a building  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  the  ground  to  be  levelled,  or  any  work  to  be 
performed  that  requires  difpatch,  and  the  united  efforts  of  a 
multitude,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a didridt  are  affembled,  who 
work  to  the  found  of  indruments,  and  the  bufinefs  is  done 
with  more  zeal  and  promptitude  than  it  would  be  in  filence. 

Marfhal  Saxe,  in  his  Reveries,  fhews,  that  the  effeft  of 
drums  is  not  confined  to  a mere  ufelefs  noife ; but  as  the 
pulfations  are  more  or  lefs  rapid,  they  naturally  inform  the 
foldier  to  accelerate  or  retard  his  pace.  It  may  alfo  be  faid, 
that  the  melody  or  movement  of  marches  fltould  have  different 
charafters,  according  to  the  occafions  upon  which  they  are 
played ; and  this  is  implied  by  the  names  given  to  certain 
beatings  of  the  drum,  as  the  general,  the  retreat,  the 
charge,  &c.  ; but  all  the  advantages  of  fuch  fignals  have  not 
been  taken  that  might  be.  The  meafures  that  are  beaten  or 
played,  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  one  dyle,  to  fuit  the 
common  beat  of  the  drum.  And  there  are  many  airs  that 
are  denominated  marches  which  fulfil  that  object  very  imper- 
fectly. The  French  troops  (faid  Rouffeau,  in  1768,)  having 
few  military  indruments  for  the  infantry,  except  fifes  and 
drums,  have  likewife  very  few  marches,  and  thefe,  in 
general,  ill  compofed  ; but  how  admirable  are  thofe  in  the 
German  troops.  It  is  only  the  infantry  and  light  horfe 
that  have  particular  marches.  The  kettle-drums  of  the 
cavalry  have  no  regular  march  ; the  trumpets  have  only 
a Angle  note  fometimes,  and  never  more  than  a tantare , 
or  flouriffi.  The  march,  pace,  or  movement,  in  mufic,  is 
ufed  figurately  by  the  French  in  fpeaking  of  the  fucceffion 
of  founds  in  melody,  which  follow  each  other  in  a certain 
order  ; as  the  bafe  and  treble  proceed  by  contrary  motion, 
the  bafe  moves  in  quavers,  the  treble  in  femiquavers,  See. 
For  the  argreement  between  the  mufical  air  and  the  mili- 
tary deps,  Rouffeau  has  given  the  fird  part  of  the  march  of 
the  Moufquitaires  of  the  king  of  France  at  the  time  when 
his  Dift.  de  Muf.  was  printed,  which  we  have  copied  in  our 
mufical  plates.  It  was  found  by  Englifh  travellers,  four  or 
five  years  after  Rouffeau’s  Didt.  was  publifbed,  that  the 
French  military  mufic  in  Flanders  was  very  much  improved 
by  the  adoption  of  the  indruments  and  dyle  of  mufic  ufed  in 
the  bands  of  the  Walloon  and  German  regiments  in  the  Auf- 
trian  Netherlands.  German  Mufical  Tour,  vol.  i. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  fird  edition  of  the  Encyclopedic, 
it  is  truly  faid,  that  a march  fhould  be  always  compofed  in 
common  time,  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  quaver  at  the  begin- 
ning ; and  that  it  is  almod  impoffible  to  march  in  cadence 
to  a movement  in  triple  time,  unlefs  it  is  compofed  in  fuch 
a manner  that  the  csefura  is  felt  at  the  end  of  every  two 
bars  ; that  is  to  fay,  unlefs  the  compofer  has  written  an  air 
in  common  time,  as  if  it  were  in  triple. 

The  arfis,  or  up  part  of  the  bar,  naturally  marks  the  lift- 
ing up  of  the  foot  in  marching  ; on  which  account  the  air 
uiually  begins  with  an  odd  note. 
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Of  the  marches  and  military  mufic  of  our  anceftors,  we 
may  form  fome  judgment  by  the  remains  of  our  venerable 
compofer,  William  Bird,  tranfcribed  in  the  Virginal  book 
of  lady  Nevil,  which  is  ftill  preferved,  and  in  the  poffefiion 
of  Dr.  Burney.  This  book,  curioufly  written  in  1591, 
contains  no  lefs  than  forty-two  pieces  by  the  admirable  Bird  ; 
among  which  are  the  following  military  movements,  fet  for 
the  Virginal  by  that  venerable  compofer,  and  very  neatly 
copied  on  fix-line  paper. 

The  orthography  of  the  names  of  the  tunes,  and  of  the 
copyifts  termination  of  the  MS.  are  here  preferved. 

The  March  before  the  Battell. 

The  Battell. 

The  March  of  Footmen. 

The  March  of  Horfemen. 

The  Trumpetts. 

The  Irifhe  March. 

The  March  to  Fighte. 

Tantara. 

The  Battells  bejoined. 

The  Retreat. 

The  Galliarde  for  the  Vi&orie. 

We  (hall  give  the  motivo,  or  fubjeft,  of  fome  of  thefe 
pieces,  on  one  of  the  mufic  plates. 

The  copyift  of  this  curious  MS.  having  terminated  his 
labour,  has  made  the  following  record  of  his  achievement. 

finis  : 

ffinflhcB  anfi  cnBeB  tfie  fcbenrl;  of  September  in  the  peare  of  our 
HorBe  (SoB,  1591,  anB  in  tfic  33B  pear c of  tfie  raicne  of  our  fof- 
feratene  laBie  dEIijabetfi  bp  t fie  grace  of  ®cB  qtteene  0f  ®ng!anBe, 
ec. 

Bp  me  3[o  ■ BalBtoine  of  C&itnBfore : 

HauBes : Bco. 

March,  Ausias,  in  Biography,  the  bed  known  of  the 
Limofin  poets,  was  born  in  Valencia,  of  Catalan  parents, 
and  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  educated  in  the  duke  of  Gandias  houfiiold,  and  married 
a woman  of  noble  family,  but,  like  Petrarch,  whofe  example 
he  followed,  he  fell  in  love  with  another  man’s  wife,  and 
fpent  his  time  in  writing  verfes  upon  her  in  the  Proven5al 
dyle.  Could  the  Catalans  have  (haken  off  the  yoke  of 
Arragon,  againft  which  they  ftruggled,  their  dialed!  would 
have  become  a cultivated  tongue,  and  Aufias  March  would 
have  been  the  father  of  its  poetry.  As  it  is,  his  reputation 
is  very  great,  confidering  the  obfolete  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  His  poems  have  been  frequently  printed : the 
earlieft  edition  is  that  of  Valencia,  in  1539.  The  Valladolid 
edition  of  1 553  contains  a copious  gloffary,  with  obfervations 
on  the  grammar  and  pronunciation  of  the  language.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MARCHAND,  Prosper,  born  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
17th  century,  was  brought  up  in  the  bookfelling  trade  at 
Paris,  and  acquired  a great  knowledge  of  books  and  literary 
anecdotes.  His  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and 
his  connexion  with  Bernard,  the  continuator  of  the  “ Nou- 
velles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,”  induced  him  to  remove 
to  Holland,  where  he  adted  fome  time  as  a bookfeller,  till 
at  length  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  literature.  His 
(ludies  led  him  chiefly  to  bibliography  and  French  hiftory, 
and  on  thefe  topics  he  was  occalionally  confulted  by  perfons 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  took  an  adlive  and  leading 
part  in  the  “ Journal  Literaire,”  and  he  furnifhed  other 
literary  journals  with  curious  extradts,  which  he  had  col- 
lected by  his  extenfive  courfe  of  reading.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1756,  and  left  his  library  and  manuferipts 
£0  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  He  had  publifhed,  in  1740, 
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“ L’Hifloire  de  l’Imprimerie  “ DiAionnaire  Hiftorique  ; 
ou,  Memoires  Critiques  et  Literaires and  a new  edition 
of  “ Bayle’s  Dictionary  and  Letters.” 

Marchand,  John  Lewis,  a celebrated  French  organift 
during  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  ufually  per- 
formed at  the  Jefuits’  church  of  St.  Benoit,  rue  St. 
Jaques,  and  at  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  was  followed  by 
all  Paris,  and  always  heard  with  new  pleafure.  Rameau, 
his  friend  and  mod  formidable  rival,  frequently  declared, 
that  the  greateft  pleafure  of  his  life  was  hearing  Marchand 
perform ; that  ro  one  could  be  compared  to  him  in  the 
management  of  a fugue  ; and  that  he  believed  no  mufician 
ever  equalled  him  in  extempore  playing.  The  Germans 
relate  a (lory,  which  no  French  writer  has  confirmed : that 
Marchand,  being  at  Drefden,  challenged  to  a trial  of  lkill 
all  the  organifts  of  Germany,  which  none  but  Sebaftian 
Bach  ventured  to  accept.  It  was  an  honour,  fays  M.  Mar- 
purgh,  for  Pompey  to  be  only  defeated  by  Caefar,  and  to 
Marchand  to  have  no  fuperior  but  Bach.  His  independent 
and  difinterefted  fpirit,  fays  M.  Laborde,  prevented  him 
from  ever  thinking  of  his  fame  or  his  fortune.  As  he  chiefly 
loved  to  play  extempore,  he  feldom  committed  his  thoughts 
to  paper,  and  has  left  only  two  books  of  harpfichord  leffons 
behind  him.  He  was  more  happy  in  his  mind  and  fancy 
when  he  played  the  organ  to  two  or  three  real  connoiffeurs, 
during  the  hours  that  the  church  was  (hut,  than  when  on 
feftival  days  he  drew  together  a crowded  congregation  to 
hear  him.  It  was  at  fuch  times  that  he  chiefly  exerted  him- 
felf and  feemed  infpired  ; on  other  days  he  only  performed 
what  belonged  to  the  fervice  of  the  mafs.  This  mufician 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1669,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1732. 

MARCH  ANTI  A,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  John  Mar- 
chant,  in  the  Memoires  de  1’ Acad,  des  Sciences  for  1713, 
in  honour  of  his  father  Nicholas,  author  of  feveral  effays  in 
the  fame  colledlion;  There  feems  to  be  a confufion  betwixt 
thefe  two  perfons,  and  Nicholas  the  fon  of  the  former,  in 
Haller’s  Bibl.  Bot.  and  Dryander’s  Bibl.  Banks.  Linn. 
Gen.  565.  Schreb.  763.  Mart.  Mill.  Did!.  v.  3.  Hedw. 
Theor.  96.  t.  24 — 26.  Spreng.  Crypt.  342.  Hudf.  519. 
With.  v.  1.  388.  t.  15.  f.  60—67.  v-  3-  884.  Juff.  9. 
Lamarck  Didt.  v.  3.  107.  Illullr.  t.  876.  Mich.  Gen.  1. 
t.  1.  (Hepatica;  Mich.  Gen.  3.  t.  2.  Lunularia  ; ibid.  4. 
t.  4.  Lichen;  Dill.  Mufc.  515.  t.  73 — 77.)— Clafs  and 
order,  Cryptogamia  Alga,  Linn.  C.  Hepatica,  Schreb.  Nat, 
Ord.  Alga,  Linn.  Hepatica,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch:  Male,  either  ltalked  or  fefiile.  Cal.  Perianth 

a membranous  border,  undivided  or  lobed,  permanent,  fur 
rounding  a tuberculated  horizontal  dilk.  Cor.  none.  St  am. 
Filaments  none  ; anthers  numerous,  oval,  of  one  cell,  im- 
merfed  vertically  in  the  di(k,  each  encompaffed  by  a vertical 
ring,  and  opening  by  a pore  at  the  furface  of  the  dilk. 

Female,  on  the  fame,  or  a feparate,  plant.  Common  Cal. 
large,  deflated,  hemifpherical  or  conical,  flowering  under- 
neath, the  florets  pointing  downwards.  Perianth  fefiile,  bell- 
fhaped,  membranous,  tender,  coloured,  with  four  or  five 
teeth.  Cor.  Veil  fefiile,  (horter  than  the  perianth,  oblong 
or  fomewhat  globofe,  membranous,  very  thin,  crowned  with 
the  dyle,  and  at  length  fplitting  at  the  top  into  from  two 
to  five  fegments,  one  of  which  retains  the  dyle  at  its  fummit. 
Pijl.  Germen  fefiile,  oblong,  fomewhat  globofe,  inveded 
with  the  veil ; dyle  draight  or  incurved,  fiiort,  prominent 
from  the  top  of  the  veil ; digma  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  at- 
tached by  a capillary  (hort  daik,  obovate,  of  one  cell,  open- 
ing at  the  top  with  from  five  to  ten,  ufually  eight,  teeth, 
which  at  length  become  revolute.  Seeds  very  numerous, 
globofe,  attached  to  feveral  eladic,  fpirally  contorted, 
threads. 
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Obf.  Some  fpecies  bear,  befides  the  flowers,  little  cups,  terminal.  Common  calyx  cf  the  female  rowers  remarkable 
toothed  at  their  edges,  full  of  grains  which  prove  to  be  buds,  for  being  cut  away  on  one  fide,  all  its  four  fegmcnts  being 
gemma.  Linnaeus,  trufting  to  Dillenius,  miftook  thefe  for  directed  the  other  way,  like  the  fingers  of  a hand,  or  toes 
the  female  fruflification,  and  the  real  female  flowers  for  male  of  a web-footed  bird.  We  have  from  Jamaica,  gathered  by 
ones,  the  feeds  being  fuppofed  the  pollen.  The  true  male  Browne,  what  feems  to  anfwer  to  Plumier’s  figure  and  de- 
flowers, afeertained  by  Hedwig,  were,  in  the  fpecies  in  feription,  which  Dillenius  has  copied ; we  have  alfo  the 
which  they  were  obferved,  thought  a mere  variation  of  fame  from  Dr.  Swartz.  In  both  fpecimens  the  upper  fide 
form.  of  the  frond  is  befprinkled  with  fine  pellucid  dots  or  grains. 

Efl.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  falver-fhaped.  Anthers  nume-  Mr.  Dicklon  efteems  thefe  fpecimens  a different  fpecies  from 
rous,  annulated,  imbedded  in  its  difk.  the  original  one  of  Plumier. 

Female,  Calyx  peltate,  flowering  underneath.  Capfules  3.  M.  cruciata.  Crofs-headed  Marchantia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
deflexed,  opening  at  the  top  by  feveral  revolute  valves.  1604.  Hudf.  n.  2.  (Lichen  feminifer  lunulatus,  florifer  pi- 
Seeds  attached  to  claftic  filaments.  leatus,  tandem  cruciatus  ; Dili.  Mufc.  521.  t.  f.  y. 

This  genus  is  next  akin  to  Jungermannia , (fee  that  article,)  Lunaria  vulgaris  ; Mich.  Gen.  4.  t.  4.) — Calyx  of  the  fe- 
with  which  it  very  much  agrees  111  habit,  efpecially  with  thofe  male  flowers  in  four  deep,  crofs-like,  tubular  fegments. 
fpecies  that  have  no  Item  feparate  from  the  leaves,  and  grows  Native  of  fhady  damp  places  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
like  them  in  damp  umbrageous  places.  The  herbage  how-  land,  fru&ifying  in  July.  The  fronds  are  fmaller  than  in 
ever  is,  on  the  whole,  of  larger  dimenfions  than  in  Junger-  M.  polymorpba,  and  dilated  outwards.  Flower-falls  each 
manma,  and  the  frnftification  more  elaborate,  or  at  lead  from  a toothed  cup  on  the  difk  of  the  leaf.  Common  calyx 
better  defined,  as  well  as  eflentially  diftinft  in  charadters.  of  the  female  flowers  at  firft  conical,  but  foon  becoming 
Five  fpecies  are  dclctibed  as  natives  of  Britain,  and  Lin-  deeply  divided  into  four  fpreading,  cruciform,  tubular  feg- 
aaeus  has  two  befides,  and  we  add  an  eighth  from  Scopoli,  ments,  from  whofe  extremities  the  capfules  and  feeds  are 
his  iriandra.  protruded.  Dillenius  has  a remark  unworthy  of  fo  great  a 

x.  hi.  polymorpba.  Star-headed  Marchantia.  Linn.  Sp.  philofopher,  that  “ the  flowers  are  rarely  produced,  but  the 
PI.  1603.  Bulliard,  t.  291.  Hudf.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  feeds  very  frequently.”  Surely,  as  no  feeds  can  come  wit h- 
t.  2io.  (M.  fquamis  marginalibus,  calyce  piano  ; Schmid,  out  flowers,  this  might  have  led  him  to  difeover  that  what  he 
Ic.  3S.  t.  9.  Marchantix  1 — 5;  Mich.  Gen.  2.  t.  1.  took  for  feeds  were  really  buds  ! 

Lichen  fontanus  major,  ftellatus  oeque,  ac  umbellatus,  et  cya-  4.  M.  tenella.  Slender  Marchantia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1604. 
thophorus;  Dill.  Mufc.  523.  t.  76.  f.  6.  L.  domefticus  (Lichen  pileatus  parvus  carinatus,  capitulis  fimbriatis ; 
minor,  ftellatus  aeque,  See.  ; ibid.  527.  t.  77.  f.  7.) — Calyx  Dill.  Mufc.  521.  t.  75.  f.  4.) — Calyx  of  the  female  flowers 
of  the  female  flowers  cloven  into  about  ten  narrow  fegments.  hemifpherical  with  a little  point ; its  margin  radiated.  — Ga- 
— Very  common  in  damp  places,  about  fprings,  wells,  and  thered  by  Gronovius  in  Virginia.  The  frond  of  th;s  deli- 
fhady  court-yards,  throughout  Europe,  varying  much  in  cate  fpecies  fpreads  circularly,  but  is  not  all  together  much 
fize,  in  proportion  to  the  moifture  of  its  fituation ; being  above  an  inch  broad.  The  falls  are  nearly  terminal,  very 
often  a moft  troublefome  weed  in  gardens,  over-running  pots  flender,  above  an  inch  high.  Calyx  very  convex,  crowned 
that  are  obliged  to  be  kept  moift,  as  well  as  beds  of  alpine  or  with  a minute  blunt  point,  and  fringed  with  numerous  feg- 
American  plants.  It  flowers  about  Midfummer,  and  is  ments  that  bear  the  capfules. 

perennial.  Few  plants  are  endowed  with  fuch  ample  and  J.  M.  bemifph&rica.  Hemifpherical  Marchantia.  Linn, 
pertinacious  powers  of  propagation.  The  fronds  fpread  Sp.  PI.  1604.  Hudf.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  503.  Schmid.  Ic. 
horizontally,  creeping  clofe  to  the  earth,  Hone,  or  wall,  by  t.  34.  (Lichen  pileatus  parvus,  foliis  crenatis ; Dill.  Mufc. 
means  of  denfe,  fibrous,  foft,  and  filky  radicles  of  a fhining  5x9.  t.  7f.  f.  2.  Hepatica  media,  capitulo  hemifphaerica  ; 
brown.  They  are  feveral  inches  in  extent,  bluntly  lobed,  of  Mich.  Gen.  3.  t.  2.  f.  2.) — Calyx  of  the  female  flowers 
a dark  fhining  green,  fringed  with  feales,  and  more  or  lefs  hemifpherical,  cloven  into  about  five  oval  fegments.  Stalks 
reticulated  ; lefs  reticulated  and  fhining  in  Dillenius’s  t.  77.  naked  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Europe,  about  the  banks  of 
f.  7,  though  Schmidel  obferves  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  rivers  and  ditches,  or  the  moift  crevices  of  rocks,  fome- 
draw  a line  between  thefe  two  varieties,  or  fuppofed  fpecies.  times  in  expofed  fituations,  flowering  in  the  early  fpring. 
The  latter  feems  to  grow  in  drier  fituations  than  the  former.  The  fronds  are  lobed,  forming  broad  patches  ; their  upper 
The  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  or  frond  is  fludded  with  feveral  furface  granulated,  of  a fine  green,  often  purplifh  at  the 
pale  cups,  toothed  at  their  edges,  half  filled  with  green  len-  edges.  Stalks  not  above  an  inch  high.  Calyx  convex, 
ticular  buds,  as  mentioned  above.  By  thefe  the  plant  is  rounded,  without  any  terminal  point  ; the  margin  in  five, 
copioufly  increafed,  in  lefs  moift  places,  where  it  does  not  or  more,  oval  fegments.  Capfules  and  feeds  black.  By  a 
readily  flower.  The  proper  fowers  grow  from  marginal  ftrange  overfight,  a barren  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  was  de- 
clefts, on  eredl  fimple  llalks,  from  one  to  three  inches  high,  feribed  as  a new  genus  by  Forfter,  under  the  name  of 
thofe  of  the  females  talleft,  and  on  a feparate  plant.  The  Jlitonia,  fee  his  Centra,  t.  74  ; and  adopted  by  the  younger 
common  calyx  of  the  latter  is  deeply  cut  into  eight  or  ten  Linnaeus,  by  that  of  Rupinia ; fee  his  Suppl.  69  and  452. 
deep,  linear,  radiant,  obt ufe  fegments,  from  the  under  fide  of  6.  M.  triandra.  Three-celled  Marchantia.  Scop.  Carn. 
which,  towards  their  bafe,  the  flowers  are  produced.  The  ed.  2.  334.  t.  63.  Web.  Goett.  163.  (M.  tenella;  Thunb. 
feeds  are  yellow,  and  the  fpiral  filaments  to  which  they  are  Prod.  1 75. ) — Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  hemifpherical, 
attached,  have  an  apparently  fpontaneous  motion,  which  undivided,  of  three  or  four  cells. — Found  by  Scopoli  in 
however  arifes  merely  from  their  elallicity,  and  exquilite  Carniola,  by  Weber  in  Hercynia,  and  by  Thunberg  at  the 
fufeeptibility  of  moifture.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; for  the  original  fpecimens  of  the 

2.  M.  chcnopoda.  Goofe-foot  Marchantia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  tenella  of  the  latt-mentioned  author  prove  to  be  this  plant. 
1603.  (Lichen  anapodocarpos ; Plum.  Fil.  143.  t.  142.  We  have  others  from  Siberia,  which  appear  the  fame,  but 
Dill.  Mufc.  531.  t.  77  f.  8.) — Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  their  condition  is  not  fufficiently  good  for  us  abfolutely  to 
halved,  palmate,  with  four  obtufe  fegments. — Native  of  the  decide.  This  is  a fmall  fpecies,  whofe  fronds  are  at  moft 
Weft  Indies,  on  moift  rocks.  The  fegments  of  the  frond  but  an  inch  long.  Stalks  half  an  inch  high,  or  thereabouts, 
are  oblong,  finuated  or  wavy  at  the  edge.  Fruit  falls  nearly  purplifh.  Calyx  convex,  granulated,  without  a point ; its 
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margin  wavy,  not  cat  or  lobed.  Cells  three  or  four,  very 
prominent  underneath,  furnifhed  with  long,  taper,  brittle  - 
like  appendages.  The  fpecific  name  alludes  to  the  old 
JLinnafean  idea,  of  the  female  being  the  male  flowers. 

7.  M.  androgynes.  Monoecious  Marchantia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1605'.  Dickf.  H.  Sicc.  fafe.  4.  21.  Crypt,  fafe.  2.  17. 
With.  886.  (Lichen  pileatus  anguftifolius  dichotomus  ; 
Dill.  Mufc.  520.  t.  ig.  f.  3.  Hepatica  minor  anguttifolia, 
capitulo  hemifphserico  ; Mich.  Gen.  3.  t.  2.  f.  3.) — Calyx 
of  the  female  flowers  hemifpherical,  half  four-cleft,  of  four 
cells. — Native  of  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Scot- 
land. This  is  muc)i  larger  than  the  lad.  Fronds  two  inches 
or  more  in  length,  various  in  breadth,  fmooth.  Stalks  one 
and  a half  or  two  inches  high.  Calyx  very  convex,  fmooth, 
its  margin  in  four  blunt  lobes,  beneath  which  the  four  cells 
are  very  prominent.  Linnteus  miifook  his  Siberian  fpeci- 
men  above  mentioned,  which  we  judge  to  be  triandra,  for  the 
true  androgyna , and  therefore  erred  in  his  ipecific  chara&er 
of  this  latter.  We  conceive  Scopoli’s  M.  quadrata,  Carn. 
ed.  2.  355.  t.  6j,  to  be  no  ofher  than  the  real  androgyna. 

8.  M.  conlca.  Conical  Marchantia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1604. 
Hudf.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  504.  Schmid,  t.  31.  (Lichen  vul- 
garis major,  pileatus  et  verrucofus  ; Dill.  Mul'c.  516.  t.  75. 
f.  1.  Hepatica  vulgaris  major,  vel  officinarum  ltalice  ; Mich. 
Gen.  3 t.  2.  f.  1.) — Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  ovate, 
pointed,  with  five  marginal  notches.  Male  flowers  in  feflile 
warts. — Common  in  damp  fhady  places  in  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  but  the  female  fruftilication  is  rare.  The 
fronds  are  broad,  reticulated,  bluntly  lobed,  highly  aromatic 
and  fragrant,  giving  their  perfume  to  the  air,  efpecially  after 
rain,  like  many  Jungermannia  Stalks  from  clefts  between 
the  lobes,  two  inches  high,  white  and  tender.  Calyx  coni- 
cal, with  four  fmall  marginal  lobes  Capfules  and  feeds 
black.  On  feparate  plants  from  thefe  are  found  hemi- 
fpherical feflile  warts,  loch  as  M androgyna  appears  to  bear 
on  the  fame  plant  witli  the  capfules,  and  which  Hedwig  be- 
lieves to  be  the  male  flowers.  We  prefume,  however,  that 
what  are  reprefented  on  a portion  of  a frond  in  Engl.  Bot. 
are  not  thele,  but  gemmiparous  cups,  like  thofe  of  M.  poly- 
morpha,  by  which  the  plant  is  ufually  propagated.  S. 

MARCH  AUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diflridt  of  Befan5on.  The  place  contains  382,  and  the 
canton  8894  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  220  kiliometres, 
in  38  communes. 

MARCHE,  Oliver  de  la,  in  Biography,  fon  of  a 
gentleman  of  Burgundy,  entered,  in  early  life,  into  the 
fervice  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom 
he  was  highly  valued.  After  this  Charles  the  Bold  raifed 
him  to  the  polls  of  mailer  of  the  houfehold  and  captain  of 
his  guards,  and  knighted  him  at  the  battle  of  Montlheri, 
in  1463.  He  was  with  that  prince  at  the  fatal  battle  cf 
Nancy,  and  was  made  priloner.  We  find  him  next,  firlt 
mailer  of  the  houfehold  to  Maximilian  of  Aullria,  and 
afterwards  to  his  fon  the  archduke  Philip,  by  whom  he  was 
fent  on  an  embafly  to  the  court  of  France  after  the  death  of 
Lewis  XI.  He  died  at  Bruflels  in  1501,  leaving  behind 
him  “ Memoirs  or  Chronicles,”  relating  to  the  two  dukes  of 
Burgundy:  thefe  were  publilhed  at  Lyons  in  1562,  and 
again  at  Bruflels  in  1616.  He  alfo  wrote  “ Le  Parement 
et  le  Triomphe  des  Dames  d’Honneur Traite  lur  les 
Duels  et  Gages  de  Battaille,”  and  other  pieces.  Moreri. 

Marche,  La,  in  Geography,  was  before  the  Revolution  a 
province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Berri,  on  the  E. 
by  Auvergne, on  the  S.bv  Limoiin,and  on  the  W.by  Poitou  ; 
lying  between  4y°  43'  and  46 ! 35'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
o°45'  and  2°  31'  E.  long. ; being  from  N.  to  S.  10  leagues, 


and  20  from  W.  to  E.  Its  rivers  are  the  Torion,  the 
Great  Creufe,  the  Gartempe,  and  the  Vienne.  This  pro- 
vince was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
Vifigoths,  and  Franks.  Under  the  lait  of  thefe  powers 
it  was  governed  by  counts,  and  was  confifcated  by  Philip 
the  Handfome.  Francis  I.  annexed  it  to  the  crown  A.D. 
1731.  Some  tradls  of  this  province  are  tolerably  fertile, 
yielding  gram  and  fruits,  and  others  are  covered  with  excel- 
lent pallurage.  The  foil  is  compofed  of  fandy  and  friable 
loams,  lome  on  granite,  and  others  on  a calcareous  bottom. 
The  chief  towns  in  Upper  Marche,  on  the  eallern  divilion, 
are  Gueret,  Ahun,  Aigurande,  Aubuflon,  Felletin,  Bour- 
ganeuf,  Grandemont,  and  Benevent  ; and  thofe  in  Lower 
Marche  are  Bellae  and  Dorat.  This  province  now  princi- 
pally conftitutes  the  department  of  the  Creufe,  and  part  of 
that  of  Vienne. 

Marche,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Marfette,  in  the  road  from  Paris  to  Liege. 
The  place  cantains  1257,  and  the  canton  6382  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  250  kiliometres,  in  25  communes.  The 
parifh-church  is  a handfome  ttrudlure  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of 
Namur. 

Marciie,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  cf 
the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dittridt  of 
Neufchateau,  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  M uizon  ; 27 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Luxeuil.  The  place  contains  1554, 
and  the  canton  13,928  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  335 
kiliometres,  in  26  communes.  N.  lat.  4S  4'.  E.  long. 
f 22'. 

Marche,  La,  a fmall  territory  cf  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Schweitz,  fituated  S.  of  the  lake  of  Zurich. 

MARCHECK,  or  Marek,  a town  of  Aulliia,  on  the 
Marfch  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Prelburg.  N.  lat.  48  15'. 
E.  long.  16  56'. 

MARCHENA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  fituated  on  a hill,  having  in  its  luburbs  the  only  well 
in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  ; feven  miles  S.  of  Carmona. 
It  was  anciently  called  “ Colonia  Marcia.” 

MARCHENOIR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltrid  of  Blois  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Blois.  The  place 
contains  421,  and  the  canton  8340  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  260  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 

MARCHERS,  or  Lords  Marchers,  in  our  Old  Writers, 
noblemen  that  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  or  Scotland'. 
Thefe,  in  times  pail,  according  to  Camden,  had  their  laws, 
and  power  of  life  and  death.  See.  like  petty  kings.  But 
fuch  powers  were  abolilhed  by  the  flat.  27  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  27,  and  1 Edw.  VI.  cap.  ic. 

MARCHES,  Marchia,  from  the  German,  march,  ic. 
limes,  or  from  the  French  marque,  viz.  fignum,  being  the 
notorious  diltindlion  between  two  territories,  are  the  limits 
between  England  and  Wales,  or  Scotland  ; which  lail  are 
divided  into  tvett  and  middle  marches.  (4  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  8.  24  Hen.  VI II.  cap.  9.)  And  there 
was  formerly  a court,  called  the  court  of  the  marches  of 
Wales,  where  pleas  of  debt  or  damages,  not  above  the  value 
of  50/.  were  tried  and  determined  ; and  if  the  council  of 
the  marches  held  plea  for  debts  above  that  fum,  See.  a pro- 
hibition might  be  awarded. 

Marches,  Les,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  ; four  miles  W.  of  Moot- 
melian. 

MARCHESI,  Luigi,  in  Biography , one  of  the  greateft 
vocal  performers  which  Italy  has  produced  on  the  opera 
ftage  fince  the  firlt  eflablifhment  of  the  mufical  drama,  ar- 
rived 
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rived  m England  in  April,  1788.  This  finger,  whole  ta- 
lents have  been  the  fubjeA  of  praife  and  admiration  in  every 
great  theatre  of  Europe,  where  mufical  dramas  are'  per- 
formed in  the  Italian  language,  firft  appeared  at  Rome  in 
1774,  in  a female  charaAer,  the  ufual  introduction  of  a 
young  and  promifing  finger,  with  a foprano  voice  and  beau- 
tiful perfon.  In  1777,  he  performed  the  fecond  man's  part 
at  Milan  with  Pacchierotti,  and  at  Venice  with  Millico  ; 
but  the  fame  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  principal  cha- 
racter at  Trevifo.  In  1776  and  1777,  lie  fung  as  firft  man 
at  Munich  and  Padua;  and  in  1778,  he  had  worked  his 
way  to  the  great  theatre  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  which 
is  the  criterion  and  polt  of  honour  of  an  opera  finger.  He 
continued  here  two  feafons,  and  has  fince  performed  with 
increafing  celebrity  at  Pifa,  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan,  Rome, 
Peterftnirg,  Vienna,  and  Turin. 

The  “ Giulio  Sabiho"  of  Sarti,  was  the  firft  opera  in  which 
Marchefi  performed  on  our  llage.  The  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful mufic  of  this  drama  did  not  pleafe  fo  much  here  as  it 
ought,  and  had  done  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Several 
of  the  fougs,  indeed,  had  been  previoufly  fung  here  at 
concerts,  and  did  not  appear  new.  Marchcfi’s  ftyle  of 
finging  is  not  only  elegant  and  refined  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, but  often  grand  and  full  of  dignity,  particularly  in 
his  recitatives  and  occafional  low  notes.  His  variety  of 
embelliftiments  and  facility  of  running  extempore  diviiions 
arc  truly  marvellous.  Many  of  his  graces  are  new,  ele- 
gant, and  of  his  own  invention  ; and  he  mull  have  ftudied 
with  intenfe  application  to  enable  himfelf  to  execute  the 
divifions,  and  running  fliakes  from  the  bottom  of  his  com- 
pafs  to  the  top,  even  in  a rapid  feries  of  half  notes.  But 
befides  his  vocal  powers,  his  performance  on  the  ftage  is  ex- 
tremely embelliflied  by  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  gellures.  We  expeAed  a great  finger, 
but  that  does  not  always  include  a fine  aAor. 

As  Marchefi  was  the  laft  of  three  great  fingers  who 
appeared  on  our  ftage  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  as  each  had  his  exclufive  admirers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  a ftudied  parallel  between  them  to  the 
fatisfaAion  of  all  parties  ; comparative  praifes,  as  well  as 
cenfure,  would  be  thought  invidious.  But  as  we  have  re- 
ceived great  pleafure  from  the  talents  of  each  of  thefe 
exquilite  performers,  and  never  expeA  to  find  abilities  ex- 
actly fimilar  in  different  lingeis,  we  are  always  thankful  for 
the  good  we  find,  and  endeavour  to  hear  the  reft  with  can- 
dour. 

In  diferiminating  the  feveral  excellencies  of  thefe  great  per- 
formers, we  ffiould  without  hefitation  fay,  that  Pacchierotti  s 
voice  was  naturally  fweet  and  touching  ; that  he  had  a fine 
{hake,  an  exquifite  tafte,  great  fancy,  and  a divine  expref- 
lion  in  pathetic  fongs.  That  Rubinelli’s  voice  was  full, 
majeftic,  and  fteady  ; and  befides  the  accuracy  of  his  into- 
nations, that  he  was  parfimonious  and  judicious  in  his  graces. 
And  that  Marchefi’s  voice  was  elegant  and  flexible  ; that 
he  was  grand  in  recitative,  and  unbounded  in  fancy  and 
embellilhmcnts. 

All  feem  to  have  ftudied  their  art  with  great  diligence 
during  youth,  and  to  read  mufic  as  eafily  as  their  native 

language. 

As  attors : Pacchierotti  feemed  in  earneft  on  the  ftage, 
and  confequently  interefted  the  fpeAator.  Rubinelli  had 

fjreat  dig-.my  in  his  deportment,  though  he  difeovered  but 
ittle  fenfibility  by  his  geftures  or  tone  of  voice.  Mar- 
chefi, with  an  elegant  figure  and  pleafing  countenance, 
is  at  once  graceful  and  intelligent  in  his  demeanour  and 
aAion. 

Marchefi  has  continued  to  fupport  his  charaAer  of  a great 


and  refined  finger,  ever  fince  he  quitted  England  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  v.e  believe  {till  continues  to  exercife  his  ta- 
lents on  the  ftage. 

When  the  French  firft  invaded  the  Milanefe,  during  the 
revolution,  report  fays  that  he  was  treated  by  the  military 
with  favage  indignity,  for  declining  to  obey  a peremptory- 
order  to  ling  to  the  Gallic  general’s  lady  ; to  which  he  felt 
a repugnance  from  gratitude  to  the  Auftrian  government, 
under  which  he  had  frequently  refided,  and  been  not  only 
honourably  but  kindly  treated.  On  his  not  in  ft  antly  obey- 
ing the  ungracious  order  that  was  fent  him,  he  was  feized 
by  a party  of  foldiers,  who,  to  deface  his  perfonal  charms, 
deprived  him  of  one  eye-brow,  and  of  half  his  fine  head  of 
hair. 

MARCHES INA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Montagna;  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Lecco. 

MARCHESVAN,  in  Chronology , the  eighth  month  of 
the  Jewifli  ecelefiaftical  year,  anfwering  to  part  of  our  Oc- 
tober and  November. 

MARCHET,  or  Marchetta,  a pecuniary  fine,  an- 
ciently paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  for  the  marriage  of 
one  of  the  tenant’s  daughters. 

This  cuftom  obtained,  with  fome  difference,  throughout 
all  England  and  Wales,  as  alfo  in  Scotland  ; and  it  ftill  con- 
tinues to  obtain  in  fome  places.  According  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  manor  of  Dinover  in  Carmarthenftiire,  every  tenant, 
at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  pays  ten  {hillings  to  the 
lord,  which,  in  the  Britifh  language,  is  called  gwabr-merched, 
i.  e.  maid.' s-fee.  See  Amabvh. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  parts  of  England,  the  cuftom 
was,  for  the  lord  to  lie  the  firft  night  with  the  bride  of  his 
tenant ; but  this  ufage  was  abrogated  by  king  Malcolm  III. 
at  the  inftance  of  his  queen  ; and,  inftead  thereof,  a mark 
was  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  lord  : whence  it  is  called 
marcheta  mulieris.  See  Borough -Englijh. 

MARCHETTI,  La,  in  Biography,  a finger  from  Bo- 
logna, engaged  for  the  Pantheon  in  1774.  She  had  a 
powerful,  brilliant,  and  fweet-toned  voice,  with  which  fhe 
might  have  become  a finge^  of  the  firft  clafs,  if  want  of 
health  had  not  prevented  her  from  that  perfevering  praAice, 
which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  vanquifhing  of  vocal  difficulties. 
Befides  finging  at  the  Pantheon  during  her  refidence  in 
England,  (he  performed  the  fecond  woman’s  part  in  Sac- 
chini’s  operas  of  “ Nitteti”  and  “ Perfeo.” 

Marchetti,  Peter  de,  a phyfician,  was  profeffor  of 
anatomy  at  Padua,  his  native  place,  where  he  continued 
to  teach  that  art  from  1652  until  1669,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  refign  his  chair  to  his  fon  Anthony.  In  the  year 
1661,  he  alfo  obtained  the  appointment  to  the  firft  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  furgery,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  at 
the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  his  anatomical  chair.  His 
merits  in  thefe  departments  of  the  profeffion  obtained  for 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  of  the  order  of  St.  Mark. 
At  the  age  of  80  years,  he  retired  altogether  from  the  univer-  . 
fity  ; and,  after  having  enjoyed  a (hort  period  of  repofe,  he 
died  in  April  1673.  He  left  the  following  works  : “ Ana- 
tomia,’’  in  4to.  Venice,  1654.  “ Sylloge  Obfervationum 

Medico-chirurgicariun  rariorum,”  Padua  1664,  which  was 
afterwards  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  was  tranflated  into 
German.  It  contained  fifty-three  calcs  of  fome  intereft, 
and  three  traAs  on  ulcers,  on  fiftulx  of  the  urethra,  and  on 
fpina  ventofa. 

His  two  fons,  Dominic  and  Anthony  de  Marchetti, 
were  likewife  both  profeffors  in  their  native  univerfity  of  Pa- 
dua. The  former  was  author  of  a good  compendium  of 
anatomy,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Haller,  which 
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paffed  through  feveral  editions,  under  the  title  of  “ Ana- 
tomia,  cui  Refponfiones  ad  Riolanum,  Anatomicum  Pa- 
rifienfem,  in  ipfius  animadveriionibus  contra  Veflingium, 
additm  funt,”  Padua  1632,  &c.  Eloy  Didt.  Hill,  de 
Med. 

Marchetti,  Alexander,  a poet  and  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Pontormo,  in  the  Florentine  territory,  in  the 
year  1632.  Being  deprived  at  a very  early  period  of  his 
father,  he  was  intended  for  a mercantile  life ; but  it  being 
foon  difeovered  that  he  had  decidedly  a literary  turn,  he  was 
placed  with  a profeflbr  of  the  civil  law.  This  proved  as 
little  adapted  to  his  talle  as  trade ; and  he  was  fent  by  the 
kindnefs  of  Leopold,  cardinal  de  Medici,  to  the  univerfity 
at  Pifa,  where  he  purfued  his  favourite  iludics  in  belles 
lettres,  in  conjunction  with  philofophy  and  mathematics,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  particular  inftrudtions  of 
Borelli.  He  took  a do&or’s  degree  in  1639,  and  became 
profeflbr  of  logic  in  that  univerlity,  and  alfo  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  to  a private  clafs  under  Borelli.  In 
1669  he  publ idled  a mathematical  work,  entitled  “ Refif- 
tentia  Sohdorum and  in  a Ihort  time  after,  another  with 
the  more  general  title,  “ Exercitationes  Mechanics. ” By 
the  former  he  gained  a high  reputation  ; but  the  latter  did 
not  at  all  anfwer  the  expectations  which  he  had  raifed  by 
the  other.  About  the  fame  period  he  accompliflied  his 
tranllation  of  Lucretius,  “ De  Rerum  Natura,”  into  Italian 
blank  verfe,  which  has  contributed  more  to  ellablifh  his 
fame  than  all  his  other  pieces.  It  has  been  faid  that  it  fur- 
pafies  almofl  every  other  claflical  verfion  in  modern  language, 
in  dignity,  elegance,  and  clearnefs.  Marchetti  was  defirous 
of  dedicating  this  performance  to  Cofmo  III.,  great  duke 
of  Tufcany;  but  the  piety  of  that  prince  was  fo  much 
fhocked  by  the  impious  doCtrines  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy, that  he  not  only  refufed  the  dedication,  but  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  the  work  in  his  dominions ; and  it 
was  not  printed  till  after  the  author’s  death,  by  Paul  Rolli, 
in  the  year  1717.  It  has  fince  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  is  allowed  a place  among  ftandard  works  of  the  kind. 
He  died  in  the  year  1714,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  In  his 
youth  he  had  tranllated  the  firft  .five  books  of  the  ./Eneid, 
and  likewife  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  He  had  alfo  compofed 
feveral  original  poems,  efpecially  of  the  lyric  kind,  which 
were  reckoned  to  poffefs  great  merit.  Thefe  and  other 
pieces  have  been  printed  in  collections  of  Italian  poetry. 
Marchetti  had  a very  high  opinion  of  his  own  talents  as  a 
mathematician  and  philofopher ; but  he  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  mild  and  eafy,  and  ready  to  do  good  offices  to  any 
perfons.  He  had  been  in  habits  of  correfpondence  with 
many  literary  characters  of  diltinguiffied  eminence. 

MARCHETTO  da  Padov  an  intelligent  writer  on 
mufic  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  whofe  works  we  found 
two  inedited  MSS.,  preferved  in  the  Vatican  library, 
N°  5322.  The  firft  is  entitled  “ Lucidarium  Artis  Muficae 
planae,”  beginning,  “ Cum  inquit,”  &c.  ; av.d  the  fecond, 
“ Pomerium  Artis  Muficse  Menfurabilis : quatuor  funt 
Caufae,”  &c.  The  Lucidarium  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Franchinus,  Pietr©  Aaron,  and  other  old  muftcal  writers  of 
Italy. 

There  was  a copy  of  this  laft-mentioned  trad  in  the  Am- 
brofian  library  at  Milan,  in  1770,  D.  3,  in  folio,  where  it 
is  laid  to  have  been  begun  at  Cefena,  and  finilhed  at  Verona, 
1274:  “ Lucidarium  in  Arte  Muficte  planae,  inchoatum 
Cefena,  perfeCtumque  Veronae,”  1274.  The  copy  of  his 
works  in  the  Vatican  was  dedicated  to  Charles,  king  of 
Sicily,  about  the  year  1283  : “ Marchettus  Paduanus  qui 
fuum  opus  Karolo  Regi  Siciliae  dedicavit  circa  annum 
128  j” 


We  obtained  large  extracts  from  this  MS.,  as  it  contained 
the  molt  early  mention  that  we  had  met  with  of  the  diejis, 
or  accidental  Jharp,  of  chromatic  counterpoint,  difeords , and 
the  proportions  of  fuch  concords  and  difeords  as  are  ufed  by 
the  moderns  in  practical  harmony. 

His  examples  of  counterpoint,  in  the  MS.  whence  our 
extraCts  were  made,  like  thofe  of  Franco,  are  written  upon 
only  one  ItafF  of  four,  five,  fix,  or  more  lines,  according  to 
the  diltancc  of  the  intervals,  with  two  clefs,  one  for  the  bafe, 
and  one  for  the  tenor  or  upper  part,  with  this  peculiarity  of 
notation,  that  the  notes  of  the  upper  part  are  written  in  red 
ink,  and  the  lower  in  black. 

This  MS.  contains  many  curious  attempts  at  infant  har- 
mony. Marchetto  is  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  difeords  and 
their  refolution ; and  lays  it  down  as  a rule,  that  no  two 
fevenths,  or  fourths,  ufed  as  difeords,  ihould  fuccecd  each 
other ; and  that  after  a difeord,  the  part  which  has  offended 
the  ear  ffiould  make  it  amends  by  becoming  a concord,  while 
the  other  Hands  ftill : indeed  he  never  mentions  the  prepara- 
tion of  difeords. 

Marchetto  Cara,  an  Italian  finger,  mentioned  with 
Bidon,  another  contemporary  vocal  performer,  with  great 
eloge,  by  Caftiglione,  in  his  “ Cortegiano,”  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  What  kind  of  l'e- 
cular  mufic  the  Italians  cultivated,  before  the  general  ufe  of 
counterpoint  was  eltablilhed,  we  know  not ; but  we  find  in 
the  Lives  of  their  firft  Painters,  that  many  of  them  had  been 
brought  up  to  mufic,  as  a profeffion.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  a great  performer  on  feveral  inftruments,  and  invented 
a new  fpecies  of  lyre,  in  the  ffiape  of  a horfe’s  Ik ull.  (Da 
Tefchio  di  Cavallo.  Vafari,  Vite  di  Pitt.)  Italy  had  like- 
wife,  at  this  time,  fingers  with  great  talents  for  execution 
and  expreffion  ; for  Caftiglione,  fpeaking  of  the  variety  and 
power  of  contralt  in  the  arts,  obi'erves,  that  “ inltances  of 
diflimilar  things  producing  iimilar  effeCts  that  are  equally 
pleafing  and  meritorious  may  be  given  in  them  all ; parti- 
cularly mulic,  in  which  the  movement  is  fometimes  grave 
and  majeltic,  and  fometimes  gay  and  animated,  yet  equally 
delightful  to  the  hearer.  Thus,  in  finging,  what  can  be 
more  different  than  the  performance  of  Bidon  and  Mar- 
chetto Cara  ? The  one  artificial,  rapid,  nervous,  vehement, 
and  impafiioned,  elevates  and  inflames  the  foul  of  every 
hearer ; while  the  other,  more  gentle,  pathetic,  and  infinu- 
ating,  fooths,  calms,  and  affedts  by  a forrowful  and  tender 
fweetnefs,  which  penetrates  the  heart,  and  affords  it  the 
molt  exquifite  pleafure  of  a different  kind.”  This  deferip- 
tion  the  late  Mr.  Galliard  (Tranflation  of  Tofi,  p.  170.) 
has  thought  applicable  to  the  different  powers  of  the  two 
great  female  fingers,  Fauftina  and  Cuzzoni,  the  fuperiority 
of  whofe  abilities  was  fo  difputable  when  they  performed  on 
the  fame  ltage  in  England,  1727,  that  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  one  became  inveterate  enemies  to  thofe  of  the 
other. 

Great  natural  powers  will  fometimes  aftonifh  and  charm 
without  much  affiftance  from  art ; and  fo  late  as  the  year 
1547,  Pietro  Aaron  (Lucidario  in  Mulica,  fol.  31.)  gives 
a lilt  of  fuch  extraordinary  performers  as  were  able  to  Jin g 
by  bool,  cantori  a lilro  ; by  which  v/e  may  fuppofe  that  the 
art  was  new  and  uncommon.  And  according  to  Tartini, 
(Trattato  di  Mufica,  p.  17.)  “ The  old  Italian  fongs  being 
only  made  for  a fingle  voice,  were  fimple  in  the  highell  de- 
gree ; partaking  of  the  nature  of  recitative,  but  largo  (as 
the  gondoliers  at  Venice  ftill  fing  the  ltanzas  of  Taffo.) 
“ None  were  confined  to  regular  bars  ; and  the  key  was 
determined  by  the  kind  and  compafs  of  voice  that  was  to 
fing  them.” 

However,  during  the  fixteenth  century,  when  the  work* 
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of  Paleftrina  appeared,  the  Italians  may  with  juftice  be  laid 
to  have  given  inftru&ions  to  the  reft  of  Europe  in  counter- 
point, as,  ever  fince  operas  were  eftablilhed,  they  have  done 
in  fingin£f. 

MARCH  I,  Francis,  a famous  military  engineer,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  iixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Bologna. 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  a book,  entitled  “ Della  Archi- 
tedlura  Militaire,”  which  was  publifhed  in  1599,  in  folio. 
This,  which  contains  161  figures,  is  an  extremely  fcarce 
book  ; a circumltance  that  has  been  attributed,  by  fome 
Italian  writers,  to  the  fuppreflion  of  mod  of  its  copies  by 
certain  French  engineers,  who  palled  off  his  inventions  for 
their  own.  It  was  probably  a work  of  vaft  labour,  as  it 
was  begun  in  the  year  1546,  and  was  not  complcated  till 
after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  is  faid  to  contain  the  germ 
of  feveral  contrivances,  which  have  iince  been  adopted. 
The  Italian  writers  maintain,  that  in  it  is  to  be  found  the 
origin  of  Vauban’s  method  of  fortification  ; but  the  French 
admit  only  a trifling  refemblance  between  the  two  authors. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MARCHIENNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillriA  of  Douay  ; 7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Douay.  The 
place  contains  2309,  and  the  canton  13,493  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  1 12*  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

MARCHING,  in  Military  Language.  See  March 
and  Battalion. 

Marching  Regiments , a denomination  given  to  thofe 
corps  who  had  not  any  permanent  quarters,  but  were  liable 
to  be  fent  not  only  from  one  extremity  of  Great  Britain  to 
another,  but  to  the  molt  dillant  of  her  poffeflions  abroad. 
Although  the  term  “ marching”  is  infenfibly  confounded 
with  thofe  of  “ line”  and  “ regulars,”  it  was  originally 
meant  to  convey  the  notion  of  fomething  more  than  a mere 
liability  to  be  ordered  upon  any  fervice ; for  by  marching 
the  regular  troops  from  one  town  to  another,  the  inhabitants, 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  been  jealous  of  a Handing 
army,  loft  their  antipathy  to  real  foldiers  by  the  occafional 
abfence  of  regular  troops.  At  prefent,  the  guards,  militia, 
and  fcncibles,  may  be  coniidercd  more  or  lefs  as  marching 
regiments.  The  marines  and  volunteer  corps  have  ltationary 
quarters. 

MA  RCHIONIS  Pulvis,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  a term 
ufed  for  a certain  compound  powder,  preferibed  in  the  Ley- 
den Difpenfatory,  and  greatly  recommended  by  many  as  an 
anti-epileptic  and  abforbent. 

The  ingredients  are,  male  piony-root,  half  an  ounce, 
wood  of  mifletoc  of  the  oak,  rafpings  of  ivory,  elks’  hoof, 
fpodium,  the  tooth  of  the  unicorn-fiih,  or,  in  its  ftead,  the 
antlers  of  the  flag’s  horn,  red  and  white  coral,  and  pearls, 
of  each  a dram.  Thefe  are  all  to  be  rubbed  into  a powder, 
with  twenty  leaves  of  pure  gold,  and  given  half  a dram 
twice  a day. 

MARC1AC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Mirande  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Mirande.  The  place 
contains  1479,  and  the  canton  8008  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  177-3  kiliometres,  in  22  communes.  N.  lat.  43°3i'. 
E.  long.  o°  14'. 

MARCIANA,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Flo- 
rence. 

MARCIANISI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  j 10  miles 
N.  of  Naples. 

MARCIANUS,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  the  Eaft, 
was  born  of  obfeure  parents  about  the  year  391.  His 
father  ferved  in  the  Roman  army,  into  which  he  himfelf  en- 
tered as  a private  fcldier.  Owing  to  ficknefs,  he  quitted 


the  ftation  in  431 ; and  upon  the  return  of  his  health,  he 
repaired  to  Conftantinople,  and  enrolled  himfelf  among  the 
troops  commanded  by  Ardaburius,  and  his  fon  Afpar.  By 
his  talents  and  good  condudl  he  was  raifed  to  the  poft  of 
fecretary,  in  which  quality  he  attended  Afpar  into  Africa 
in  431.  He  was  there  taken  prifoner  by  Genferic,  who 
agreed,  after  a time,  to  liberate  him  upon  a promife  never 
more  to  ferve  againft  the  Vandals.  He  foon  attained  the 
rank  of  tribune  and  fenator ; and  on  the  death  of  Theodofius 
the  younger,  in  430,  he  was  affociated  in  the  empire  with 
Pulcheria.  Attila  was,  at  this  time,  threatening  both  em- 
pires. He  had  already  fent  an  infolent  meffage  to  the 
court  of  Conftantinople,  demanding  the  annual  tribute 
which  had  been  extorted  from  the  weaknefs  of  Theodofius. 
The  newly  crowned  emperor  was  not  to  be  fo  treated  : he 
boldly  replied,  “ that  he  had  gold  for  his  friends,  but  had 
prepared  fteel  for  his  enemies.”  This  determined  fpirit  was 
probably  the  reafon  that  Attila  turned  his  arms  againft  the 
weftern  empire,  rather  than  the  eaftern.  By  the  death  of 
Pulcheria,  he  became  foie  poffeffor  of  the  throne.  Pie 
executed  with  the  mod  pious  fidelity  her  laft  willies,  by 
which  (he  left  a vaft  property  to  the  church  and  the  poor. 
After  the  death  of  Attila,  feveral  tribes  of  barbarians  de- 
ferted  the  banners  of  his  fons,  and  obtained  permiflion 
from  Marcianus  to  fettle  in  Thrace  and  Illyrium  ; which 
countries  had  been  almolt  depopulated  by  the  incurfions  of 
the  Huns.  He  died,  much  regretted,  in  the  year  457,  after 
a reign  of  about  fix  years  and  a half.  His  piety  and  zeal  in 
defence  of  orthodoxy  were  highly  applauded  by  ecclefiaftical 
writers : his  rigorous  edidts  againft.  heretics,  and  his  kind- 
nefs  in  recalling  thofe  who  had  been  exiled  on  account  of 
tenets  which  he  efpoufed,  gave  him  a high  rank,  and  the 
title  of  faint  in  the  Greek  church;  and  he  is  entitled  to 
general  praife  for  his  having  bellowed  his  promotions  only 
on  perfons  of  known  abilities  and  unblemilhed  charadter, 
whence  the  departments  of  the  (late  were  at  all  times  filled 
with  credit.  Univer.  Hill.  Gibbon. 

M ARCIGLIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Lavora  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Naples. 

MARCIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Charolles ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Charolles.  The 
place  contains  2414,  and  the  canton  10,403  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  200  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.  N.  lat. 
46°  17'.  E.  long.  40  7'. 

MARCILLOT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Montlu$on.  The  place  contains  1414,  and  the  canton 
10,002  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  255  kiliometres,  in 
16  communes. 

MARCILLY  A LA  Hayer,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Nogent-fur-Seine.  The  place  contains  488, 
and  the  canton  6049  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  400 
kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 

MARCIONITES,  or  Marcionists,  MarcioniJLe,  in 
Ecchjiajlical  Hijlory,  a very  ancient  popular  fedft  of  heretics, 
who,  in  the  time  of  St.  Epiphanius,  were  fpread  over  Italy, 
Egypt,  Paleltine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  other  coun- 
tries : they  were  thus  denominated  from  their  author  Mar- 
cion. 

Marcion  was  of  Pontus,  the  fon  of  a bilhop,  and  at  firft 
made  profeflion  of  the  monadic  life ; but  he  was  excom- 
municated by  his  own  father,  who  would  never  admit  him 
again  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  not  even  on  his 
repentance.  The  caufe  of  his  father’s  difpleafure  i9  faid  by 
Epiphanius  to  have  been  a criminal  connexion  with  a young 
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woman  ; but  Beaufobrc  and  Lardner  have  alleged  a variety 
of  reafons  that  render  this  ftory  incredible,  and  that  lead 
them  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  a fabrication  of  Epiphanius. 
Beaufobre  luppofes  that  the  crime  of  this  herefiarch,  for 
which  his  father  expelled  him  from  the  church,  was  his 
errors,  which  he  had  began  to  publifh  in  his  own  country. 
On  this  excommunication,  he  abandoned  his  native  land,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cerdon, 
and,  as  fome  have  faid,  became  his  difciple  ; and  adopting 
his  opinions,  zealoufly  propagated  them. 

Cave  fuppofes  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  127  ; 
and  that  about  the  year  130  he  became  a follower  of  Ct  r- 
don,  and  an  open  heretic.  According  to  Pagi,  Marcion 
came  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Hyginus,  which,  he  thinks, 
cannot  be  deferred  beyond  the  year'  14T.  But  he  had  be- 
fore broached  his  opinions  in  Syria,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  or  at  leaft  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus the  Pious.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  the  fee  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Hyginus ; but  as  the  prefbyters  did 
not  receive  him,  he  returned  to  Afia,  and  fpread  his  tenets 
with  lefs  difguife  and  greater  zeal,  about  the  year  144, 
where  Tertullian  and  alfo  Petavius  place  him.  As  Juftin 
Martyr  wrote  again  ft  Marcion,  and  his  “ Apology”  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Antoninus,  in  the  year  140, 
or  not  long  after,  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  fays  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, that  Marcion  had  appeared  in  the  year  130,  or  very 
foon  after;  for  Marcion  had  many  followers  when  Juftin 
wrote  that  Apology  : and  when  he  fays  that  Marcion  was 
ftill  living,  it  is  implied  that  he  had  made  a figure  for  fome 
time.  o 

Marcion,  according  to  Tbeodoret,  maintained  the  ex- 
lftence  of  four  principles,  or  unbegottcn  fubftances,  as  his 
exprelfion  is : one  the  good  God,  and  unknown,  whom  he 
alfo  calls  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ; and  the 
Creator,  called  by  him  juft,  and  fometimes  evil ; and,  be- 
fides  thefe,  Matter,  and  the  evil  one  that  governs  it.  Some, 
as  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  afcribe  to  Marcion 
and  his  followers  the  doftrine  of  three  principles  ; Auguf- 
tine  fays,  that  he  held  two  principles  ; and  Tertullian  often 
afterts,  that  Marcion  believed  two  gods,  though  not  both 
equal.  Dr.  Lardner  apprehends,  that  Marcion  believed  in 
only  two  eternals;  the  Supreme  God  the  Father,  who  was 
good,  and  Matter ; for,  according  to  him,  the  Creator  was 
from  the  Father ; and  the  Devil,  fomehow  or  other,  fprang 
out  of  Matter,  which  he  thought  to  be  eternal.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  the  oriental  doftors,  fays  Moftieim,  the  Marcionites 
held  the  exiftence  of  two  principles  ; the  one  perfeftly  good, 
and  the  other  perfeftly  evil : between  thefe  they  imagined  an 
intermediate  kind  of  deity  of  a mixed  nature,  who  was  the 
creator  of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  legiflator  of 
the  Jewifn  nation,  who  wages  perpetual  war  with  the  evil 
principle  ; and  both  the  one  and  the  other  afpire  to  the 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ambitioufly  attempt  to 
fubjeft  to  their  authority  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
The  Jews  are  the  fubjeft  s of  that  powerful  genius  who 
formed  this  globe  : the  other  nations,  who  worfhipped  a 
variety  of  gods,  were  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  empire  of 
the  evil  principle.  Thefe  two  conflifting  powers  exercife 
oppreffions  upon  rational  and  immortal  fouls ; and,  there- 
fore, the  fupreme  God  the  Father,  who  had  alfo  a world 
of  his  own  making,  but  better  than  this,  immaterial  and 
invifible,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  bondage,  fent  to  the 
Jews  a being  moft  like  unto  himfelf,  even  his  fon  Jefus 
Chrift,  clothed  with  a certain  fhadowy  refemblance  of  body, 
that  he  might  be  vifible  to  mortal  eyes ; whofe  commifiion 
was  to  deftroy  the  empire  of  the  evil  principle,  and  of  the 
author  of  this  world,  and  to  bring  back  wandering  fouls  to 


God.  This  celeftial  meffengcr  was  attacked  by  tl»e  prince 
of  darknefs,  and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without 
effeft  ; fince,  having  a body  only  in  appearance,  he  wa . 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  fuffering.  Thofe  who  follow 
the  direftions  of  this  celeftial  conduftor,  mortify  the  body 
by  fallings  and  auftsrities,  and  renounce  the  precepts  of  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  (hall,  after 
death,  afeend  to  the  manlions  of  felicity  and  perfection. 
The  rule  of  manners  which  Marcion  pretcribed  to  his  fol- 
lowers was  exceffively  auftere,  containing  an  expiefs  pro- 
hibition of  wedlock,  wine,  flelh,  and  all  the  external  com- 
forts of  life.  See  Manichjeans. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  birth,  incarnation,  and  pafiion  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  held  them  to  be  all  apparent  only.  He 
denied  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  ; and  allowed  none  to 
be  baptized  but  thofe  who  preferved  their  continence  ; but 
thefe,  he  granted,  might  be  baptized  three  limes. 

In  many  things,  he  followed  the  fentiments  of  the  heretic 
Cerdon,  and  rejefted  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  pre- 
tended the  gofpel  had  been  corrupted  by  falfe  prophets,  and 
allowed  none  of  the  evangelifts  but  St  Luke,  whom  alfo  he 
altered  in  many  places,  as  well  as  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  a 
great  many  things  in  which  he  threw  out.  In  his  own  copy 
of  St.  Luke,  he  threw  out  the  two  firft  chapters  entire. 

Some  ancient. writers  fay,  that  the  Marcionites  held,  as 
above  ftated,  two  gods,  one  good,  the  other  evil  ; but,  as  at 
other  times  they  reprefent  them,  calling  one  good,  the  other 
a judge,  or  fevere : this  mull  be  their  meaning.  Jerom 
fays,  that  Marcion  taught  Jefus  to  be  the  fon  of  the  good 
God,  that  is,  not  of  the  fame  Godfpoken  of  in  the  prophets, 
who  is  there  reprefented  as  cruel,  righteous,  juft,  a judge,  and 
the  like.  To  the  fame  purpofe  is  the  rcprelentation  of  C’e- 
ment  of  Alexandria,  upon  whofe  teftimony  we  may  rely. 
The  Marcionites  fay,  that  nature,  or  the  world,  is  evil,  be- 
caufe  it  is  made  of  matter,  which  is  evil  in  itfelf ; and  1 hat 
the  world  was  made  by  the  Creator,  who  is  juft.  They 
are,  therefore,  fpoken  of  as  having  but  low  thoughts  of  this 
world  on  account  of  its  being  very  imperfeft,  and  not  worthy 
of  the  Supreme  Deity  ; and  yet,  as  Tertullian  fays,  they 
refpefted  the  Creator.  The  Marcionites  feem  to  have  been 
led  into  their  errcncous  notion  of  dividing  the  Deity  from 
refpeft  to  his  attributes.  For  they  thought,  if  a good  God 
had  made  the  world,  he  would  haveexcludfd  from  it  fin  and 
mifery,  and  that  all  men  would  have  been  both  holy  and 
happy.  Their  reafonings  upon  this  point  are  given  by  Ter- 
tullian, as  well  as  fome  other  arguments,  deduced  from  the 
law,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Teftament,  to  prove  the  being 
from  whom  that  was  derived,  different  from  the  fupreme  or 
good  God.  Although,  in  fome  inltances,  they  feem  to  blame 
juftice,  denominating  it  feverity,  and  reprefenting  it  as  incon- 
lillent  with  the  character  of  goodnefs  in  God;  and  for  this 
reafon  feigning  to  themfelves  another  God,  different  from  the 
Creator,  a God  of  unmixed  goodnefs ; yet  they  allowed  there 
would  be  a future  judgment.  But  then  the  Creator  was  to 
be  the  judge,  whofe  juftice  they  reprefented  to  be  fo  drift  as 
to  approach  near  to  feverity.  It  feems  alfo  to  appear  from 
the  teftimony  of  Tertullian,  and  fome  other  evidence,  that 
the  Marcionites  did  not  allow  the  freedom  of  human  aftions, 
but  were  believers  in  a kind  of  neceflity.  They  thought 
that  the  virtuous  would  be  put  into  pofleflion  of  eternal  hap- 
pinefs  after  their  departure  out  of  this  world,  and  that 
the  place  of  their  enjoyment  would  be  where  the  prefence 
of  the  good  God  was,  and  where  Chrift  their  faviour  fhould 
alfo  refide ; but  they  did  not  allow  that  the  body  would  be 
a partaker  of  this  happinefs,  or  at  leaft  they  denied  the  re- 
furreftion  of  the  fame  body  ; for  which  reafon  they  are  cen- 
fured  by  Tertullian.  According  to  the  account  given  by 
2 Epiphanius, 
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Epiphanius,  if  we  may  depend  upon  it,  Marcion  taught  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls  from  one  body  to  the  other  ; but 
this  is  contradicted  by  a paffage  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
which  implies  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Marcionites. 
According  to  Irenseus,  Marcion  taught  that  when  Chrill 
defcended  into  hell,  he  delivered  many  wicked  people,  but 
left  there  the  patriarchs,  and  many  other  good  men  of  the 
Old  Tellament.  Upon  this  llatement  Beaufobre  has  made 
many  pertinent  and  juft  obfervations. 

Marcion  was  fo  far  from  believing  that  our  Saviour  was 
born  of  a virgin,  that  he  did  not  allow  he  was  born  at  all. 
He  thought  the  Son  of  God  affumed  the  exterior  form  of  a 
man,  and  appeared  as  a man  ; and  that,  without  being  born, 
or  gradually  growing  up  to  the  full  (lature  of  a man,  he 
ihewed  himfelf  at  once  in  Galilee,  as  a man  grown.  His 
gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  it  is  thought,  began  with  the fe  words, 
“ In  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  God  defcended  into  Caper- 
naum, a city  of  Galilee.”  And  the  Marcionites  alfo  fup- 
pofed,  that  at  the  Hr  it  moment  of  his  appearance  in  this 
world,  he  was  completely  fitted  for  entering  on  his  great 
work,  and  that  he  immediately  a (fumed  the  character  of  a 
Saviour.  Although  Marcion  acknowledged  Jcfus  to  be 
Chrift,  he  denied  his  being  the  Chrill  foretold  by  the  Jewilh 
prophets.  The  deliverer  promifed  to  the  Jewi(h  nation  was 
not,  as  he  pretended,  the  Son  of  God  ; nor  did  the  oracles 
of  the  Old  Teilaaient  agree  to  Jefus  Chrill.  Marcion,  fays 
Tertullian,  was  a believer  in  two  Chrill?,  one  who  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  for  the  falvation  of  all  nations; 
and  another  the  reltorer  of  the  Jewilh  Hate,  who  is  yet  to 
come.  Marcion  allowed  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  mi- 
racles, and  thought  them  a fufficient  foundation  for  believ- 
ing in  him.  His  doClrine  concerning  our  Saviour  was,  that, 
from  love  to  the  human  race,  and  for  their  fake  he  de- 
fcended into  this  world,  and  fubmitted  to  great  humili- 
ations. Although,  as  li is  followers  did  not  acknowledge  him 
to  have  had  real  flelh,  it  may  be  luppofed  that  they  did  not 
allow  him  to  have  really  differed,  yet  they  believed  that  he 
was  betrayed  by  the  Jews,  at  the  inftigation  of  their  God 
the  Creator,  and  that  he  died  and  was  buried.  They  even 
faid  that  the  death  of  the  Melliah  was  necefTary  for  the 
falvation  of  maa,  though  they  did  not  fuppofe  it  to  be  an 
expiatory  facrifice.  They  mull,  likewife,  have  believed  our 
Lord’s  rel'urreCtion.  From  various  tellimonies,  and  from 
the  arguments  alleged  by  Tertullian,  it  appears  that  the 
Marcionites  believed  the  whole  hiltorv  of  our  Sav  our’s  ap- 
pearance in  a human  form,  and  of  his  death  on  the  crofs. 
They  alfo  believed  that  he  was  crucified  between  two  male- 
faCtors  : they  moreover  allowed  the  truth  of  the  miraculous 
earthquake  and  darknefs  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion. 
They  acknowledged  his  having  twelve  apoftles,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  a traitor.  They  alfo  admitted  the  reality  of 
the  appearance  of  Mofes  and  Elias  on  the  mount,  and  of 
that  voice  from  heaven  which  faid,  “ This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  him.” 

Their  manners,  as  we  have  already  faid,  were  itriCtly  vir- 
tuous. Tertullian  hints,  that  none  were  admitted  by  them 
to  baptifm  and  the  euchanft,  the  obligation  of  which  initi- 
tutions  they  allowed,  unlefs  they  had  taken  an  cath  againlt 
having  any  children,  as  if  they  meant  it  againlt  the  Creator  ; 
and  Clement  fuppofes  that  they  abltained  from  marriage, 
that  they  might  not  people  the  world  of  the  Creator,  and 
that  they  offered  themfelve6  voluntarily  to  martyrdom  out 
of  hatred  to  the  Creator.  On  the  fabbath,  or  feventhday, 
they  failed,  becaufe  it  had  been  a day  of  red  to  the  Creator, 
or  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  defpifed.  They  permitted 
women  to  baptize,  and  they  repeated  baptifm  feveral  times 
upon  the  fame  perfon,  if  he  happened  to  commit  any  fin 


after  this  rite  had  been  adminiltered  to  him  ; and  at  the 
euchariff  they  ufed  only  water  in  the  cup.  They  had 
among  them  churches  for  the  dated  performance  of  public 
worlhip. 

The  Old  Tedament  was  altogether  fet  afide  by  Marcion, 
under  the  notion  that  it  proceeded  from  the  Creator,  who, 
in  his  edimation,  was  deditute  of  goodnefs,  and  the  author 
of  al1  that  fin  and  mifery  which  fubfill  in  the  world  ; and 
his  followers  agreed,  that  the  law  and  the  gofpel  could  not 
come  from  the  fame  being,  becaufe  there  are,  in  their  opi- 
nion, feveral  things  contained  in  the  former  inconfident  with 
many  in  the  latter.  They  objeCted  to  the  appointment  of 
facrifices,  and  to  the  didin&ion  of  meats  into  clean  and  un- 
clean ; and  they  were  difpleafed  with  the  order  given  to  the 
Jews,  to  fpoil  the  Egyptians.  Tertullian  fays,  that  they 
alleged  fuch  and  fo  many  objections  againlt  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  that  they  feemed  more  like  the  objections  of  Hea- 
thens than  of  perfons  who  embraced  Chrillianity,  though 
ever  fo  heretical  in  their  notions.  Their  averfion  to  the  Old 
Tedament  was  fo  great,  that  on  this  account  they  mutilated 
many  paffages  in  the  New,  even  in  thofe  books  which  they 
admitted  ; rejecting  all  which  related  to  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  or  which  were  quoted  from  them,  as  plainly  fore- 
telling the  corning  of  Jefus  Cliriit,  arid  which  fpoke  of  his 
Father  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  Conlidering  this  Cre- 
ator, or  God  of  the  Jews,  as  of  a character  very  different 
from  the  good  God  or  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrid, 
they  afferted  that  Chrid  came  to  deltroy  the  law  given  by 
him,  becaufe  it  was  oppolite  to  the  gofpel. 

Marcion  received  but  eleven  books  of  the  New  Teda- 
ment, and  thofe  were  drangely  curtailed  and  altered.  He 
divided  them  into  two  parts,  calling  the  one  the  Gofpel, 
and  the  other  the  Apodolicon.  The  former  contained  only 
one  of  the  four  gofpel?,  viz.  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  this 
was  mutilated  and  altered,  and  interpolated  in  a great  va- 
riety of  places.  Not  allowing  it  to  be  called  the  gofpel  of 
St.  Luke,  he  retrenched  the  firit  and  fecond  chapteis  en- 
tirely, and  began  his  gofpel  at  the  firit  verfe  of  the  ihird 
chapter,  and  this  verfe  he  read  in  a different  manner  from 
our  copies,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  He  rejected  the 
genealogy  and  baptifm  of  our  Saviour  ; and  it,  therefore, 
feems  not  unlikely  that  he  conneCted  that  part  of  the  firit 
and  fecond  verfes  of  the  third  chapter  which  he  retained, 
with  the  3 id  verfe  of  the  fourth  chapter.  He  alfo  rejeCted 
the  hillory  of  the  Temptation,  becaufe  he  would  not  attri- 
bute too  much  of  human  weaknefs  to  our  Saviour;  and  the 
other  dory  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Chrid’s  go- 
ing into  the  fynagogue,  at  Nazareth,  and  reading  out  of 
the  prophet  Efaia?,  was  alfo  rejeCted.  This  they  expunged 
with  the  whole  that  follows  it  to  the  end  of  the  30th  verfe. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  alterations,  or 
omiffions,  or  interpolations,  which  Marcion  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  in  the  gofpel  of  Sr.  Luke.  They  are  recited 
from  Epiphanius  by  Dr.  Lardner.  We  may  obferve,  how- 
ever, that  a fufficient  number  of  paffages  remain  even  in 
the  copies  of  the  Marcionites,  to  eitabhfh  the  reality  of  the 
flelh  and  blood  of  Chrill , and  to  prove  that  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  his  Father,  and  a being  of  confummate  good- 
nefs. Marcion  rejeCted  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  from  his 
canon  of  the  New  Tedament ; his  Apodolicon  confiding  of 
ten  of  the  epidles  of  St.  Paul.  The  reafon  why  he  re- 
jected this  book  is  very  obvious,  according  to  Tertullian, 
becaufe  from  it  we  can  plainly  (hew,  that  the  God  of  the 
Chriltians,  aod  the  Creator,  or  God  of  the  Jews,  were  the 
fame  being ; and  that  Chrid  was  fent  by  him,  and  by  no 
other.  The  ten  epidles  of  St.  Paul,  admitted  by  Mar- 
cion, are  much  altered.  Thofe  which  he  receives,  in  a very 
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mutilated  ftate,  are  the  epiftles  to  the  Galatians,  the  firft  and 
fecond  to  the  Corinthians,  that  to  the  Romans,  the  firft  and 
fecond  to  the  Theflalonians,  and  that  to  the  Ephefians,  which 
he  calls  the  epiftle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  thofe  to  the  Co- 
loflians,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Philippians.  After  all  it  is 
juftly  obferved  by  Lardner,  that  the  teftimony  even  thus 
afforded  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  is 
very  ftrong.  “ By  means  of  this  heretic’s  rejecting  fome 
books  entirely,  and  mutilating  others,  the  ancient  Chriftians 
were  led  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  thefe  facred 
writings,  and  to  compare  copies  together,  and  on  this  ac- 
count to  fpeak  of  whole  books,  and  particular  pafTages, 
very  frequently  in  their  works  ; which  hath  enabled  us  of 
later  ages  to  authenticate  thefe  books,  and  to  come  at  the 
genuine  reading  of  many  texts,  in  a better  manner  than  we 
could  otherwife  have  done.”  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ix. 
Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i. 

MARCITES,  Marcit/E,  a feft  of  heretics  in  the  fe- 
cond century,  who  a'fo  called  themfelves  th e perfefli,  and 
made  profeffion  of  doing  every  thing  with  a great  deal  of 
liberty,  and  without  any  fear. 

This  dodlrine  they  borrowed  from  Simon  Magus,  who, 
however,  was  not  their  chief ; for  they  were  called  Marcites, 
from  one  Marcus,  who  conferred  the  priefthood,  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  facraments,  on  women. 

MARCK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pome- 
relia  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Marienburg. 

MARCKLOE,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Bartenland  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Raftenburg. 

MARCKOLSHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Barr ; 23  miles  S.  of  Stralburg.  The 
place  contains  3996,  and  the  canton  15,644  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  92^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  11'.  E.  long.  70  33'. 

MARC-LAJAILLE,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridf  of  Ancenis.  The  place  contains  1509,  and  the 
canton  5235  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  160  kiliometres, 
in  feven  communes. 

MARCLISSA,  a town  of  Lufatia,  near  the  confines  of 
Silefia;  15  miles  S.E.  of  Gorlitz. 

MARCO,  St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; five  miles  N.  of  Leece. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Principato  Citra;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Benevento. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata ; eight  miles  N.  of 
Monte  St.  Angelo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  eight  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bifignano. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Mondonedo. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre  ; 45  miles  S.E. 
of  Cafa  Grande. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli  ; nine 
miles  W.  of  Udina. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Demona ; 15  miles  W.  of  Patti. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near 
the  coaft  of  Iftria.  N.  lat.  44°4'.  E.  long.  130  53'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Eaft  Florida  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
N.  lat.  30  3'.  W.  long.  8 1°  40'. 

MARCOING,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Cambray.  The  place  contains  1175,  andthecanton  14,957 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  2125  kiliometres,  in  20  com- 
munes. 

MARCOSIANS,  or  Colarbasians,  an  ancient  f dl  in 
the  church,  making  a branch  of  the  Valentinians. 

St.  Irenseus  fpeaks  at  large  of  the  leader  of  this  left, 
Marcus,  who,  it  feems,  was  reputed  a great  magician.  Maf- 
fuet  computes  that  Marc  appeared  about  the  year  160. 
Bafnage,  on  the  authority  of  Eufebius,  who  underftood 


Irenseus  to  fay  that  Marc  appeared  about  the  fame  time  with 
Valentinus,  fpeaks  of  him  at  the  year  ie’y.  Many  learned 
modems  are  of  opinion,  that  Marc  belonged  to  the  Valen- 
tinian  fchocl,  and  they  formed  this  opinion  on  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian.  Neverthelefs  Rhenford 
and  Beaufobre.fay,  that  the  Marcofians  were  Jews,  or  juda- 
izing  Chriftians ; and  Grabe  likewife  owns  that  they  were 
of  Jewifit  extraft.  Irenteus  leads  us  to  imagine  that  Marc, 
who  was  an  Afiatic,  had  come  into  Gaul,  and  made  many 
converts  there.  Neverthelefs,  learned  moderns  think,  that 
they  were  only  difciples  of  Marc,  who  came  into  that 
country  where  Irenseus  refided,  of  whom,  in  one  place,  he 
makes  particular  mention.  Irenmus  reprefents  him  as  ex- 
ceedingly  Ikilful  in  all  magical  arts,  by  means  of  which  he  had 
great  luccefs.  Tertullian  and  Theodoret  concur  in  calling 
Marc  a magician.  Irenasus,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
magical  arts  of  Marc,  adds,  that  he  had,  probably,  an 
a Hilling  demon,  by  which  he  himfelf  appears  to  prophefy, 
and  which  enabled  others,  efpecially  women,  to  prophefy 
likewife ; this  practice  favoured  his  feduftion  of  many  fe- 
males, both  in  body  and  mind,  which  gained  him  much 
wealth.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  philters  and 
love-potions,  in  order  to  gain  the  afleftions  of  women,  and 
his  difciples  are  charged  with  doing  the  fame.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, with  his  ufual  candour  and  impartiality,  fuggelts  fome 
doubts  as  to  the  juftice  of  thefe  accufations,  with  his  reafons 
for  queltioning  their  truth. 

The  Marcofians  are  faid  to  have  placed  a great  deal  of 
myftery  in  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  thought  that 
they  were  very  ufeful  in  finding  out  the  truth.  They  are 
charged  unjuilly  with  holding  two  principles,  and  as  if  they 
were  Docette,  and  denied  the  refurreflion  of  the  dead  ; for 
which  there  is  no  fufficient  evidence.  They  perfifted  in  the 
praftice  of  baptifm  and  the  eucharift.  As  to  their  opinion 
concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  they  feem  to  have  had  a notion  of 
the  great  dignity  and  excellence  of  his  perfon,  or  his  inef- 
fable generation  : and,  according  to  them,  he  was  born  of 
Mary,  a virgin,  and  the  word  was  in  him.  When  he  came 
to  the  water,  the  fupreme  power  defeended  upon  him;  and 
he  had  in  him  all  fulnefs  ; for  in  him  was  the  word,  the 
father,  truth,  the  church,  and  life.  They  faid  that  the 
Chrift,  or  the  Spirit,  came  down  upon  the  man  Jefus.  He 
made  known  the  Father,  and  deftroyed  death,  and  called 
himfelf  the  Son  of  Man  ; for  it  was  the  good  pleafure  of  the 
Father  of  all  that  he  fhould  banifh  ignorance  and  deftrov 
death  : and  the  acknowledgment  of  him  is  the  overthrow  of 
ignorance.  From  the  account  of  Irenxus,  we  may  infer 
that  the  Marcofians  believed  the  fads  recorded  in  the  gol- 
pels,  and  that  they  received  moll,  or  all  the  feriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Irenseus  alfo  fays,  that  they 
had  an  innumerable  multitude  of  apocryphal  "and  fpurioits 
writings,  which  they  had  forged  : and  that  they  made  ufe 
of  that  fiftion  concerning  the  child  Jefus,  that  when  his 
mafter  bade  him  fay,  alpha,  the  Lord  did  fo  : but  when 
the  mafter  called  him  to  fay  beta,  he  anfwered,  “ Do  you 
firft  tell  me  what  is  alpha,  and  then  I will  tell  you  what 
beta  is.”  As  this  ftory  concerning  alpha  and  beta  is  found 
in  the  gofpel  of  the  infancy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  ftill  in  being, 
fome  are  of  opinion,  that  this  gofpel  was  compofed  by  the 
Marcofians.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ix. 

MARCOTZ  I,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sclavonia  ; 20 
miles  N-E.  of  Kralovavelika. 

MARCOUF,  St.,  two  rocky  iflands  in  the  Englilh 
Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  France,  about  nine  miles  S.E. 
of  La  Hogue.  The  furface  of  each  ifland,  which  is  18 
or  20  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  at  high  water,  com- 
prifes  about  an  acre.  They  were  taken  poflelfion  of  in 
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I795»  by  fir  Sidney  Smith;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
block-houfes,  with  detachments  of  marines,  invalids,  and  12 
artillery  men,  were  ordered  out  by  government.  In  the  year 
1798,  the  French  difpatched  a very  numerous  body  of  troops 
on  board  72  gun-velTels,  in  order  to  recover  thefe  iflands  ; 
but  after  having  made  a vigorous  attack,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  La  Hogue,  with  the  lofs  of  1100  killed, 
drowned,  and  wounded ; but  on  the  fide  of  the  Britifh 
only  one  killed,  and  two  wounded.  N.  lat.  49°3i'.  W. 
long.  i°  4'. 

MARCOUSS1S,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife  ; i£  miles  S.  of  Paris. 

MARCULUS,  among  the  Romans,  a knocker,  or  in- 
ftrument  of  iron  to  knock  at  the  doors  with. 

MARCUS  Hook,  in  Geography , a place  of  America,  in 
Cheller  county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  W.  lide  of  Delaware 
river  ; 20  miles  below  Philadelphia,  containing  about  30 

families.  Here  are  two  rows  of  piers,  or  long  wharfs,  for 
defending  veffels  from  the  driving  of  ice  in  winter. 

MARCZA,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland;  16  miles  S. 
of  Halicz. 

MARD  le  Blanc,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; feven  miles  W.  of  Fou- 
geres. 

Mahd,  St.,  or  St.  Medard,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Forells  ; 33  miles  W.  of  Luxemburg. 

Maud  fur  le  Mont , St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne  ; 12  miles  S.  of  St.  Menehould. 

Mards  en  Othe,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aube;  13  miles  S.W.  of  Troyes. 

MARDAC,  in  the  Materia  Mtdica  of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  by  fome  to  litharge.  The  Arabian  writers 
have  fometimes  called  it  by  this  name,  and  fometimes  by 
that  of  mardefengi.  Many  of  their  commentators  have 
thought  that  they  meant  two  different  fubllances  by  thefe 
two  names ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  truly  the  cafe,  the 
two  words  Handing,  in  different  writers,  for  the  fame  thing. 
Avicenna  has  given  us  a chapter  on  mardus,  in  which  he  has 
tranflated  the  chapter  of  Diofcorides  on  litharge : and  Se- 
rapion  has  given  us  a chapter  on  the  mardefengi,  in  which  he 
has  given  us  an  account  of  the  fame  fubftance,  under  the 
terms  that  Galen  ufes  for  the  defcription  of  litharge,  and 
even  quotes  him  for  the  account. 

MARDAITES,  in  Ecckfajlicai  Hijlory.  See  Maro- 
nites. 

MARDICK,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town,  or  rather  vil- 
lage, of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  fituated 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Englifh  Channel ; three  miles  S.W.  of 
Dunkirk.  This  place  was  once  famous  for  its  canal,  con- 
ftru&ed  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.  This  canal,  3338  toifes  and  two  feet  in  length,  com- 
menced at  the  canal  of  Bergues,  near  Dunkirk,  and  ex- 
tended with  a breadth  of  between  25  and  30  toifes,  no  lefs 
than  1500  toifes  from  E.  to  W.  in  length,  and  then  winded 
from  S.  to  N.,  and  at  the  diftance  of  300  toifes  farther  it 
had  a fluice  with  two  bafins  in  it,  one  of  which  was  44  feet 
broad,  for  the  reception  of  large  veffels,  and  the  other  26 
feet  broad,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  that  were  fmall. 

It  afterwards  extended  ftill  farther  to  the  main  fea.  Many 
of  the  works  conftru&ed  in  this  canal  were  deftroyed  in  con- 
fequence  of  a treaty  with  England  in  the  year  1717,  and  no 
others  were  to  be  erected  on  that  coaft  w'ithin  fix  miles  of 
Dunkirk  and  Mardick. 

MARDJE,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  a fpot 
abounding  with  palm  trees  ; fix  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo. 
MARDIKERS,  or  Topasses,  a breed  of  Dutch,  For* 
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tuguefe,  Indians,  and  other  natives,  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch,  at  Batavia,  probably  deriving  their  name  from  Mar- 
dick, or  Mardika,  the  fubjeCt  of  the  above  article.  As  the 
Dutch  adventurers  formed  the  leading  party  when  Batavia 
was  taken  poffeflion  of,  the  natives  attached  the  appella- 
tion to  all  perfons  of  European  defcent  or  connexion, 
MARDIN.  See  Merdin. 

MARE,  Nicholas  de  la,  in  Biography , was  born  about 
the  year  1641,  and  was,  in  after  life,  a commiflioner  of  the 
Chatelet  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years.  In  confideration 
of  his  great  zeal  in  the  king’s  fervice,  he  was  made  fteward 
of  the  houfhold  of  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  he  had  a penfion  for  his  life.  He 
was  employed  in  various  important  commifiions  relative  to 
the  revenue,  and  made  feveral  journies  to  the  provinces  on 
public  occafions,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  to  general 
iatisfa&ion.  He  died  in  1723,  and  was  author  of  a work 
of  high  merit,  entitled  “ Traite  de  la  Police,’’  3 vols. 
folio,  1705 — 19.  This  contains  a detailed  account  of  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  police  in  France  ; the  functions  and 
prerogatives  of  its  magiftrates,  its  regulations,  &c.  A 
fourth  volume  was  added  in  1738,  by  M.  le  Clerc  de 
Brillet.  Moreri. 

Mare,  Philibert  de  la,  a literary  chara&er,  and  coun- 
fellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
17th  century.  He  was  author  of  feveral  works  in  the 
Latin  language,  taking  that  of  De  Thou  as  an  example, 
which  were  well  received  by  the  public.  The  chief  of  thefe 
is  entitled  “ Commentarius  de  Bello  Burgundico  apud  Se- 
quanos,”  containing  a relation  of  the  war  of  1636.  In  a 
fecond  edition  by  his  fon  Philip,  in  1689,  is  given  a cata- 
logue of  writers  on  the  hiftory  of  Burgundy.  M.  Mare 
compofed  a number  of  biographical  fketches,  chiefly  of  li- 
terary characters,  and  he  left  in  MS.  Memoirs  of  the 
public  tranfa&ions  from  the  year  1672,  to  his  death 
Moreri. 

Mare,  in  Rural  Economy , the  female  of  the  horfe  kind 
of  animal.  Mares  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding, 
fhould  be  fele&ed  with  great  care  and  attention,  fo  as  to 
be  as  free  as  poflible  from  faults  or  imperfections  in  their 
forms,  and  be  well  fuited  in  their  kind  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  defigned.  The  practice  of  making  ufe  of 
fuch  mares  as  may  happen  to  be  on  the  farm  fhould  never  be 
adopted,  as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  railing  of  good  horfe 
ftock.  The  particular  directions  regarding  the  kinds  of 
horfes  to  be  bred,  are  thefe : if  for  the  manege,  or  pads, 
the  mares  fhould  have  their  heads  well  fet  on,  and  their 
breafts  broad  ; their  legs  not  too  long,  their  eyes  bright 
and  fparkling,  and  bodies  large  enough,  that  the  foal  may 
have  room  to  lie  in  their  belly.  They  fhould  be  of  a good 
and  gentle  difpofition,  and  their  motions  eafy  and  graceful : 
the  more  good  qualities  the  mares  have,  the  better,  in  general, 
the  colts  will  prove. 

If  the  owner  would  breed  for  racing,  or  for  hunting,  the 
mares  muft  be  chofen  lighter,  with  Ihort  backs  and  long 
fides  ; their  legs  muft  be  longer,  and  the  breaft  not  fo 
broad ; and  fuch  fhould  always  be  chofen  as  have  good 
blood  in  their  veins.  If  the  fpeed  and  wind  of  any  parti- 
cular mare  have  been  tried,  and  found  good,  there  is  the 
more  certainty  of  a good  colt  from  her ; but  fhe  fhould  be 
in  full  health  and  vigour  at  the  time,  and  not  above  feven 
years  old,  or  eight  at  the  utmoft.  The  younger  the  breeder# 
are,  the  better,  in  general,  the  colts  will  be. 

Mares  may  be  put  to  the  horfe  when  three  years  old,  but 
it  is  a better  praCtice  to  defer  it  a year  longer,  where  it  can 
be  done  with  convenience.  Some  advife  mare#  to  be  kept  in 
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the  houfe  fome  time  before  they  are  put  to  the  horfe,  but 
this  feems  of  little  confequence  when  they  are  in  proper 
health. 

The  belt  feafon  for  putting  mares  to  the  horfes  is  in  the 
fpring,  about  April  or  May,  in  order  that  the  foals  may  be 
dropped  fufficiently  early,  which  is  of  confequence  in  their 
rearing  afterwards. 

The  length  of  time  that  they  ufually  go  with  foal  is  about 
eleven  months,  which  is  a circumdance  that  ffiould  be  kept 
in  the  mind  of  the  breeder,  though  there  are  often  confider- 
able  deviations.  Mares  ffiould  always  be  kept  well  while  in 
foal,  in  order  to  have  a fine  healthy  offspring. 

The  eudom  of  performing  much  work  with  the  mares 
while  in  foal  is  improper,  as  being  attended  with  danger,  as 
well  as  liable  to  check  the  growth  of  the  foals : when  this  is 
praftifed  with  farm  mares,  they  fhould  only  be  gently 
wrought,  and  that  with  great  care  and  attention.  See 
Horse. 

-Mare,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coad  of 
Scotland.  N.  lat.  56°  14'.  W.  long.  50  45'. 

M REB,  a river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  Abyflinia, 
about  fixty  miles  N.E.  of  Axum,  and  joins  the  Tecazze, 
in  the  country  of  Nubia,  100  miles  before  its  junftion  with 
the  Nile. 

Mareb,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
and  capital  of  the  diftrift  of  Bellad  es  Scheref.  Its  fheriff 
pofTefTes  this  town  with  fome  adjacent  villages.  The  town 
confids  of  only  about  300  poor  houfes  ; fituated  16  leagues 
N.E.  of  Sana.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  “ Mariaba,”  as  the  capital  of  the  Sabaeans ; and  in  its 
vicinity  are  ruins,  pretended  to  be  the  remains  of  the  palace 
of  queen  Balkis.  The  Sabaeans  had  a famous  refervoir  for 
water,  called  by  the  Arabs  “ Sitte  Mareb,”  which  was  a 
narrow  valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  a day’s 
journey  in  length.  Six  or  feven  fmall  rivers  meet  in  that 
valley,  fome  of  which  contain  fifh,  and  their  waters  flow 
through  the  year  ; but  others  are  dry,  except  in  the  rainy 
feafon.  For  confining  the  waters  in  this  feafon,  the  entrance 
into  the  valley  was  Ihut  up  by  a high  and  thick  wall,  and  as 
outlets  through  which  the  water  thus  collefted  might  be  con- 
veyed, in  the  time  of  drought,  for  watering  the  neighbour- 
ing fields,  three  large  flood-gates  were  formed  in  the  wall, 
one  above  another.  The  wall  was  50  feet  high,  and  built 
of  large  hewn  dones  Its  mins  are  ftill  vifible.  The  tra- 
dition that  the  city  of  Mareb  was  deftroyed  by  a deluge,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fudden  burfling  of  the  wall,  is  fabulous. 
This  accident,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  city,  by  rendering 
the  neighbouring  fields  wafte  and  barren,  fo  that  it  was  thus 
left  without  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  prince  who  for- 
merly reigned  over  Mariaba  was  a powerful  prince ; but 
Mareb  is  now  the  abode  of  a poor  fheriff,  who  is  hardly 
able  to  withftand  the  encroachments  of  feeble  neighbours. 
Niebuhr. 

MARECA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  fpecies 
of  duck,  much  valued  there  at  table.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of 
our  duck  ; its  head  is  grey,  but  has  a beautiful  red  fpot  on 
each  fide,  at  the  infertion  of  the  beak,  and  a whitenefs  in 
the  lower  part  under  the  eyes ; its  bread  and  belly  are  of 
the  colour  of  frefh-cut  oak,  variegated  with  black  fpots ; 
its  legs  and  feet  are  black  ; its  tail  grey  ; and  its  wings  ele- 
gantly variegated  with  grey  and  brown  ; but  they  have  in 
the  middle  a large  mixture  of  that  gloffy  green,  which  we 
fee  in  the  necks  of  our  drakes.  There  is,  befides  this,  an- 
other fpecies  of  the  mareca,  which  is  of  a dufky  olive- 
coloured  brown  on  the  back,  white  on  the  throat,  and  grey 


on  the  bread  and  belly,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  fine 
bright  red  colour  of  its  feet.  See  Duck. 

MARECHAL.  See  Marshal. 

MARECHAUX,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  which 
forms  the  north-ead  fide  of  the  bay  of  Jacmel  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. N.  lat.  iS5  18'. 

MARECHITES,  a denomination  of  Indians,  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  river  St.  John,  and  around  Paf- 
famaquaddy  bay,  in  North  America.  To  this  clafs  of 
Indians  belong  about  140  fighting  men. 

MARECKAN,  one  of  the  fouthern  Kurile  iflands,  in 
the  North  Pacific  ocean,  about  30  miles  long,  called  by  the 
Ruffians  “ Chimowchis.”  N.  lat.  470  5'.  E.  long.  152° 
50'. 

MAREGORIAN,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  about 
15  miles  long  and  5 broad.  S.  lat.  o°  36'.  E.  long.  127° 
18'. 

MAREILLAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridt  of 
Rodes.  The  place  contains  1216,  and  the  canton  10,453 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  252^  kiliometres,  in  iS  com- 
munes. 

MARELLA,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  Carnatic; 
21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ongole. 

MAREMMES,  Les,  a didrift  of  the  Sienna,  in 
Etruria,  divided  into  Maremma  di  qua,  and  Maremma  dr 
la  ; the  former  on  the  ead,  the  latter  on  the  wed  fide  of  the 
river  Ombrone ; both  bounded  by  the  fea  on  the  foutlu 
The  foil  is  fertile,  but  the  air  is  reckoned  unwholefome. 

MARENA,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Salmo  Maranula. 

MARENGO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fix  departments 
into  which  Piedmont  was  divided,  after  it  was  united  to  the 
French  republic,  Aug.  26,  1802  : it  is  compofed  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  Alexandria,  Tortoneze,  and  Laumelline,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a part  of  Italy  and  the  department 
of  the  Selia,  on  the  ead  by  Parma,  on  the  fouth  by  Genoa, 
and  on  the  wed  by  the  departments  of  the  Tanaro  and 
Doire.  This  department  lies  in  N.  lat.  440  50',  and  con- 
tains 181  fquare  leagues,  and  231,954  inhabitants.  It  is 
divided  into  five  circles  or  didrifts,  viz.  Cafal,  containing 
108,926  inhabitants;  Alexandria,  76,081;'  Voghere, 
67,293 ; Bobbio,  21,388 ; and  Tortone,  48,366.  This 
department,  lying  between  the  Po  and  the  Ligurian  re- 
public, is  hilly,  but  fertile,  yielding  all  forts  of  grain, 
fruits,  wine,  and  excellent  padures.  There  are  iron  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Serravalle.  This  department  derives  its 
name  from  that  of  a village,  four  miles  ead  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  rendered  famous  by  a fevere  and  fanguinary 
battle  fought  there  June  14th  1800,  that  terminated  in  fub- 
jefting  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  the  dominion  of  the 
French.  This  battle  was  commenced  by  the  Audrians, 
who  compelled  the  centre  ef  the  French  army,  though  ably 
fupported,  to  fall  back.  The  Audrians  advanced  upon 
Marengo  with  a movement  that  produced  dreadful  carnage, 
and  gaining  freffi  reinforcements,  they  took  poffeffion  of  the 
village  ; part  of  the  centre  of  the  French  having  given  way, 
and  fled  in  diforder  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  right 
wing,  thus  infulated,  was  attacked  by  two  lines  of  infantry, 
which  marched  againd  it  with  a formidable  artillery  ; and 
the  retreat  of  the  centre  obliged  it,  after  vigorous  refinance, 
to  follow  the  fame  movement.  Nothing  could  fave  the 
French  army',  in  thefe  defperate  circumdances,  but  the  body 
of  referve  under  general  Defaix,  which  was  not  yet  ready 
for  aftion ; Buonaparte,  in  order  to  gain  time,  having  re- 
tarded its  movement.  The  retreat  of  the  French  was  madi 
under  the  fire  of  80  pieces  of  artillery ; and  though  the 
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carnage  was  horrible,  they  kept  their  ranks,  and  inftantly 
replaced  thofe  who  fell  with  frelh  troops. 

Vi&ory  now  feemed  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Auftrians, 
whofe  numerous  and  excellent  cavalry  covered  the  plain,  fup- 
ported  by  feveral  fquadrons  of  light  artillery,  and  threatened 
to  turn  the  army.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  grenadiers 
of  the  confular  guard  marched  to  fupport  the  right,  which 
was  the  only  column  that  had  held  firm.  They  advanced,  and 
like  a wall  of  granite,  as  they  were  called  at  the  time,  fuftain- 
ed  three  fucceflive  charges.  At  the  fame  inftant,  Monnier’s 
divifion,  which  formed  part  of  the  corps  de  referve,  was 
ordered  to  attack  the  battalions  which  prote&ed  the  Auftrian 
cavalry,  part  of  which  was  purfuing  the  centre  and  left  of 
the  French.  On  the  plain  of  St.  Juliano,  the  referve  under 
Defaix  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  fupported  on  the  right 
and  left  by  the  artillery  under  Marmont,  and  by  the  cavalry 
under  Kellerman.  Behind  this  corps  the  fugitives  of  the 
centre  and  left  formed  : and  the  prefence  of  Buonaparte,  who 
flew'  from  raiyk  to  rank,  reanimated  the  foldiers,  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  battle  which  had  raged  for  feven  hours 
was  about  to  recommence.  The  Auftrians,  apprehending 
themfelves  fure  of  victory,  after  having  routed  two-thirds 
of  the  French  army  and  ready  to  furround  the  remainder, 
had  not  taken  any  account  of  a divifion  that  had  not  yet  been 
attacked.  They  had  therefore  improvidently  wafted  their 
ftrength,  and  fcattered  their  battalions  in  the  ardour  of  pur- 
fuit.  Buonaparte  perceived  the  advantages  which  this  ardour 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  had  given  him.  Defaix,  at  the 
head  of  his  legion,  rulhed  forward  with  impetuofity  among 
the  victorious  battalions,  charging  them  with  the  bayonet ; 
the  remainder  of  the  divifion  followed  this  movement,  and 
the  whole  army,  catching  the  enthufiafm,  advanced  at 
the  pas-de-charge.  The  Auftrians,  overwhelmed  with  afto- 
nilhment  at  this  fudden  explofion,  withdrew  their  artillery, 
and  the  infantry  began  to  give  way.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment Defaix  fell  ; but  the  lofs  of  this  brave  officer,  inftead 
of  difconcerting,  roufed  the  ardour  of  the  troops  into  a fury, 
in  order  to  avenge  his  death  ; but  the  bayonet,  which  had 
driven  back  the  iirft  line  of  the  Auftrians,  could  not  pierce 
the  fecond.  The  refiftance  of  the  Auftrians  flopping  the 
French  in  their  career,  rendered  the  event  of  the  day  ftill 
doubtful ; but  its  fate  was  decided  by  Gen.  Kellerman,  who, 
ordering  a charge  of  cavalry,  threw  the  Auftrians  into  dif- 
order,  aud  made  a whole  divifion  prifoners,  to  the  number  of 
6000  men,  among  w’hom  were  feveral  generals,  and  almoft 
all  the  officers  of  the  ftaff.  A third  line  of  infantry  yet  re  - 
mained as  a corps  de  referve,  fupported  by  the  reft  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry.  Againft  this  laft 
divifion  the  right  wing  of  the  French  advanced  with  the  gre- 
nadiers of  the  confular  guard,  and  part  of  the  referve  under 
Baudet,  and  fupported  by  the  artillery  under  the  command 
of  Marmont.  The  Auftrian  line  ftill  maintained  its  ground  ; 
but  the  French  cavalry  under  Murat,  having  charged  the 
Auftrian  cavalry,  this  latter  gave  way  precipitately,  and 
was  completely  routed  ; fo  that  night  fcarcely  put  a flop  to 
the  purfuit  and  carnage.  The  French  boait  of  having 
wounded,  killed,  and  taken  prifoners,  1 5,000  men  ; the 
victory  on  their  part,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  wa3  fignal, 
but  their  lofs  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  army  wit!* 
which  they  contended.  Many  traits  of  heroifm  were  exhi- 
bited  on  occafion  of  this  battle,  and  many  confequences  re- 
fulted  from  it  which  will  render  it  memorable  in  the  page  of 
hiftory.  Cruttwell. 

MARENNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  ; qmilesN.N.E.  of  Savigliano. 

MARENNES,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 


of  a diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seudre  ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Rochefort.  The 
place  contains  4633,  and  the  canton  9950  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  its  trade  is  fait.  N.  lat  45°  49'.  W.  long. 
i°  i'. 

MARENZIO,  Luca,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  and  fa- 
vourite Italian  mufical  compofer,  who  flourifhed  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  This  ingenious  and 
fertile  author,  who  diftinguilhed  himfelf  chiefly  as  a madri- 
galift,  was  born  at  Concaglia,  in  the  diocefe  of  Brefcia,  and 
the  fcholar  of  Giovanni  Contini,  who  was  himfelf  a volumi- 
nous compofer:  having,  in  1565,  publifhed  Cantic.ies,  6 
vocum  ; Introitus  et  Halleluja,  5 vocum,  for  feftivals : 
Hymnos,  4 vocum ; Threnos  Hieremiae,  4 vocum,  for 
Paffion-week  ; and  a Miferere,  in  four  parts. 

The  inclination  of  his  difciple  Marenzio  leading  him  very 
early  to  the  compofition  of  madrigals,  he  cu  tivated  that 
ftyle  more  fuccefsfully  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  and  the 
number  he  compofed  is  prodigious.  At  Venice,  between  the 
years  1587  and  1601,  were  printed  nine  books  of  his  madri- 
gals, for  five  voices  ; the  two  laft  were  pofthumous.  Be- 
sides thefe,  this  author  compofed  fix  books  of  ma  gals,  in 
fix  parts.  Madrigals  for  three  voices  ; anoth.*’  iV-i  for  five, 
and  ftill  another  for  fix  voices,  different  from  all  h former. 
Canzonets  for  the  lute.  Motetti,  a 4,  & Sacras  Can- 
tiones,  5,  6,  ac  7 Vocibus  modulandus.  Ml  fh?fe  works 
were  firlt  printed  at  Venice  ; and  afterwards  at  Antwerp, 
and  many  of  them  in  London,  to  Englifti  words ; fee  “ Mu- 
fica  Tranfalpina,”  two  books,  and  a collection  of  Italian 
madrigals,  with  Englifh  words,  publilhed  in  1589,  by 
Thomas  Watfon.  Quadrio,  t.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  324,  gives  a long 
lift  of  his  Villanelle,  a 3 voci  ; and  Draudius,  p.  1614,  of 
his  motets,  a 4,  for  all  the  feftivals  throughout  the  year. 
Ven.  1588.  Et  ejufd.  Completorium  & Antiphone,  a 6, 
l59S- 

Of  the  madrigal  ftyle  he  was  called  in  Italy,  il piu  dolce  Cig~ 
no ; and  the  proud  antagonift  of  Nanino,  Sebaftian  Raval, 
the  Spaniard,  who  was  editor  of  fome  of  his  works,  ftyles 
him  a divine  compofer.  He  was  fome  time  maeftro  di  ca- 
pella  to  cardinal  Luigi  d’Efte;  and,  according  to  Adami 
and  others,  careffed  and  patronifed  by  many  princes  and 
great  perfonages,  particularly  the  king  of  Poland  and 
cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  to  pope  Clement 
VIII.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  quitting  Poland, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  pope’s  chapel,  and  dying 
in  that  city,  1599,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, in  Lucina.  Adami  Offerv.  per  ben  regolar  il  Coro 
Pontif. 

Our  countryman,  Peacham,  in  his  Complete  Gentleman, 
fpeaks  of  his  delicious  aire  and  fweet  invention  in  madrigals  ; 
and  fays,  “ that  he  excelled  all  other  whatfoever,  having 
publiftied  more  fets  than  any  author  elfe,  and  hath 
not  an  ill  fong.”  Adding,  that  “ his  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
parts  of  Thyrfis,  ‘ Veggio  dolce  il  mio  ben.  Seed  are  fongs 
the  Mufes  themfelves  might  not  have  been  afliamed  to  have 
compofed.”  To  all  this  we  can  readily  fubferibe,  and  will 
not  difpute  his  ftature,  or  the  colour  of  his  hair,  when  he 
further  tells  us,  that  “ he  was  a little  black  man,”  but  where 
he  afferts  that  “ he  was  organilt  of  the  pope’s  chapel  at 
Rome  a good  while,”  he  lofesail  credence  with  us ; as  there 
never  yet  was  an  organ  in  the  papal  chapel ; nor  is  it  likely, 
however  great  his  mufical  merit  may  have  been,  that  the 
niece  of  any  reigning  pope  could  have  been  fent  for  to  Po- 
land, with  fo  little  ceremony,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  character 
of  a lutenift  and  finger,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of 
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his  Polifh  majefly,  and  the  affeCtion  of  Luca  Marenzio.  In- 
deed, the  whole  account  favours  of  hear- fay  evidence  and 
abfurdity  ; and  is  fo  much  the  more  incredible,  as  no  other 
mufical  writers,  who  were  eager  to  record  every  memorial 
they  could  procure  concerning  Luca  Marenzio,  have  ven- 
tured to  relate  thefe  circumdances. 

There  are  no  madrigals  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  amuiing 
to  the  eye,  as  thofe  of  this  ingenious  and  fertile  compofer. 
The  fubjefts  of  fugue,  imitation,  and  attack,  are  traits  of 
elegant  and  pleafing  melody  ; which,  though  they  feem  fe- 
le&ed  with  the  utmoll  care  for  the  fake  of  the  words  they 
are  to  exprefs,  yet  fo  artful  are  the  texture  and  difpofition 
of  the  parts,  that  the  general  harmony  and  effect  of  the 
whole  are  as  complete  and  unembarrafTed  as  if  he  had 
been  writing  in  plain  counterpoint,  without  poetry  or  con- 
trivance. 

The  fird  fet  of  his  madrigals  for  five  voices, however,  feems 
the  mod  elaborate  ; the  fugues  and  imitations  here  are  more 
ingenious  and  frequent  than  in  his  other  works.  He  has, 
indeed,  in  thofe  of  later  date  more  melody  ; but  as  yet  there 
was  too  little  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  contrivance. 
Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  fcore  and  examine  this  fet,  will 
difcover  marks  of  real  genius  with  refpeCl  to  harmony  and 
modulation,  with  many  attempts  at  melody  of  a more  grace- 
ful kind  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries : as  we  may  reafonably  conclude  this  to  have  been  one  of 
his  early  productions,  of  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

We  have  never  met  with  more  than  one  entire  movement, 
in  triple  time , among  all  the  works  of  this  excellent  compo- 
fer ; and  that  is  in  the  eighth  fet  for  five  voices,  “ La  mia 
Clori  e brunetta.”  In  a collection  of  his  madrigals  for  fix 
voices,  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  i^q,  fome  of  the  move- 
ments are  gay  and  fpirited,  and  contain  palTages  that  con- 
tinued in  falhion  more  than  a hundred  years  after  publication, 
as  appears  by  the  ufe  that  Purcell  and  Handel  have  made  of 
them  ; and  indeed  there  are  others  which  modern  Italians 
have  not  difdained  to  adopt. 

The  words  of  his  ninth  book  of  five-part  madrigals  are  all 
from  the  Canzoniere  of  Petrarca,  and  of  thefe  the  compofi- 
tion  feems  the  moll  free  and  fanciful  of  all  his  works. 

Though  the  madrigals  of  the  fixteenth  century  appear 
now  fo  grave  as  to  be  Icarcely  diftinguifliable  from  the  mufic 
of  the  church,  yet  the  mailers  of  that  period  had  very  dif- 
tinft  and  chara&eridic  rules  for  compofing  in  both  dyles. 
Pietro  Pontio,  who  had  himfelf  produced  many  that  were 
excellent,  in  giving  indruCtions  for  compofing  madrigals, 
fays,  that  “ the  fubjedls  of  fugue  and  imitation  in  them  fhould 
be  fhort,  and  the  notes  of  a quicker  kind,  and  more  fynco- 
pated  than  in  church  mufic  ; otherwife  they  would  not  be 
madrigals.  The  parts  likewife  fhould  frequently  move  toge- 
ther ; but  the  greateil  care  fhould  be  taken  to  exprefs  the 
fenfe  of  the  words  as  exactly  as  mufical  imitation  will  allow, 
not  only  by  quick  andflowpaflages,or  notes  afcending  and  de- 
fcending  occafionally,  but  by  modulation,  which,  when  the 
fentiment  of  the  poet  implies  harfhnefs,  cruelty,  pain,  for- 
row,  or  even  joy,  pleafure,  or  the  like,  will  afiiil  the  expref- 
fion  more  than  fingle  notes.”  Here  he  refers  to  the  fourth 
madrigal  of  Orlando  di  Laffo  (book  i.)  for  an  example  of  the 
happy  exprefiion  of  words.  Though  compofers  were  now 
very  timid  in  the  ufe  of  flats,  fharps,  and  tranfpofed  keys, 
yet  licences  were  taken  in  madrigals  which  were  inadmifiible 
in  mufic  a capella.  In  the  eighth  madrigal  of  Luca  Maren- 
zio’s  ninth  book,  a 5,  Solo  e penfofo,  a bold  and  curious  com- 
pofition,  the  upper  part  afcenda  from  the  key-note  G to  A,  the 
ninth  above  by  a fertes  of  fifteen  femitones,  and  then  defcends 
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from  A to  D by  the  fame  intervals.  The  anfwer  to  fubjeft.t 
propofed  in  madrigals  were  more  imitations  than  regular  re* 
plies,  according  to  the  drift  laws  of  fugue  ; yet,  with  refpeft 
to  the  melody  of  the  fhort  paflages  or  mufical  fentences  which 
were  ufed,  and  the  harmony  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied, great  pains  feem  to  have  been  taken  in  polifhing  both. 
Indeed,  as  this  was  the  chief  mufic  of  the  chamber,  where 
it  is  probable  the  critics  and  lovers  of  mufic  attended,  for 
neither  public  concerts  nor  operas  had  as  yet  exiflcnce,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  every  refinement  was  beftowed  on 
this  fpecies  of  compofition,  which  the  ideas  of  mufical  per- 
fection could  then  fugged. 

MAREOTIS,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Egypt,  S.  of  Alex- 
andria, which  is  become  almoil  dry,  though  occafionally,  as  it 
is  faid,  moiftened  by  inlets  from  the  fea.  This  lake,  fays  Sa- 
vary,  whofe  banks  were  covered  with  papyrus  and  date- 
trees,  is  no  longer  in  exiftence,  becaufe  the  Turks  have  ne- 
glefted  to  preferve  the  canals  which  conveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  Bclon,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  fome  years  after 
the  conquell  of  the  Ottomans,  allures  us,  that  in  his  time 
lake  Mareotis  was  only  at  half  a league's  diftance  from  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  and  that  it  was  furrounded  by  forefts 
of  palm-trees.  “ At  the  moment  of  my  writing,  (fays  the 
fame  traveller,)  it  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  fands  of  Lybia. 
Thefe  deplorable  changes  mud  be  attributed  to  the  defini- 
tive government  of  the  Turks.”  See  Alexandria. 

MARESIGO,  a town  of  Idria  ; four  miles  S.  of  Capo 
d’Idria. 

MARETIMO,  an  iflandof  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
W.  coad  of  Sicily,  about  23  miles  in  circumference,  contain- 
ing a chateau  and  fome  farms,  15  miles  W.  of  Trapani.  N. 
lat.38  4'.  E.  long.  120  15'.  In  this  ifland,  as  well  as  Fa- 
voyanna,  both  belonging  to  the  king  of  Naples,  he  ufed  to 
banifii  his  date-prifoners. 

MARETS,  Roland  des,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Pa- 
ris, was  born  in  1594:  he  pleaded  fome  time  as  an  advocate 
at  the  French  bar,  till,  difguded  with  the  contentions  of  the 
profeflion,  he  retired  to  a life  of  literary  repofe,  and  died  in 
1653.  He  was  celebrated  for  an  excellent  (kill  in  criticifm, 
and  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue.  He  wrote  a num- 
ber of  Latin  letters  on  literary  topics,  which  were  publifhed 
after  his  death  by  M.  de  Launoy,  under  the  title  of  “ Ro- 
landi  Marefii  Epidolarum  philologicarum,  Lib.  ii.”  Moreri. 
Bayle. 

Marets  de  St.  Sorlin,  John  des,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a man  of  letters  of  a lingular  charafter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1595.  He  very  early  didinguifhed  himfelf  by 
the  livelinefs  of  his  parts,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  whom  he  ufed  to  aflifi  in  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. In  recompence  for  his  labours  he  had  conferred  on 
him  the  pods  of  comptroller-general  of  the  war  extraordi- 
naries, and  fecretary-general  of  the  marine  of  the  Levant. 
He  was  one  of  the  fird  members  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  made  himfelf  known  by  a variety  of  compofi- 
tions  in  poetry  and  romance.  He  was  likewife  a writer,  and 
his  mod  popular  piece  is  the  comedy  of  “ Les  Vifionnaires.” 
He  led  a very  licentious  life,  but  in  old  age  he  became  a 
devotee  and  fanatic,  and  was  a bitter  enemy  of  the  Janfen- 
ifis,  whom  he  attacked  in  writings  full  of  extravagance. 
He  applied  the  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Revelations  to 
Lewis  XIV.,  who,  according  to  his  account  of  the  matter, 
was  at  the  head  of  144,000  men  to  dedroy  herefy  and  Ma- 
hometaniim,  and  bring  the  whole  world  to  the  profeflion  of 
the  true  faith.  He  died  in  1676,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Bayle. 

MAREUIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment 
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partment  oF  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Montron  ; 21  miles  N.W.  of  Perigueux.  The  place 
contains  7^5,  and  the  canton  9320  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  210  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCf.  of  Fontenay-le-Comte  ; five  miles 
N.  of  Lu$on.  The  place  contains  240,  and  the  canton 
42  59  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  160  kiliometres,  in  17 
communes. 

MARGA,  Marle.  See  Marle. 

Marga,  St.,  in  Geography,  a imall  ifland  of  Hungary,  in 
the  Danube  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Buda. 

MARGA B,  or  Marcus,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  rife* 
about  30  miles  E.  from  Herat,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  earth 
near  Hamadan. 

MARGAMARGA,  a river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  330. 

MARGAMI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of  Xicoco  ; 
8 miles  N.  of  Ovitfi. 

MARGARET,  in  Biography,  queen  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  born  in  1353  : fhe  was  married,  while  very 
young,  to  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  and  fon  of  Magnus, 
king  of  Sweden.  At  her  father’s  death,  in  1375,  file  was 
3 widow,  and  her  fon  Olaus,  then  only  nine  years  of  age, 
was  chofen  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  fhe  being  ap- 
pointed the  regent.  101387,  Olaus  died,  leaving  the  male 
line  of  the  three  northern  crowns  extinCL  Margaret  was 
unanimoufly  ele&ed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Norway.  The  States  urged  her  to  enter 
into  the  matrimonial  connexion  a fecond  time,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  difputes  with  regard  to  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
crown,  but  fhe  declined  the  propofal,  and  nominated  for  her 
fucceffor  apparent,  the  neareft  of  blood  of  the  royal  family, 
viz.  Henry  of  Pomerania,  from  that  time  called  Eric. 
Henry,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  brother  to  Albert,  king  of 
Sweden,  declared  himfelf  a competitor  with  Margaret,  and 
engaged  Albert  in  his  caufe.  Preparations  for  war  were 
made  on  both  fides  ; a decifive  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Albert  was  defeated  and  made  prifoner,  and  Margaret  was 
prefented  with  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In  1395  fhe  was  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  queen  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 
She  caufed  Eric  to  be  confirmed  and  acknowleged  as  her  fuc- 
cefTor,  procured  a redemption  of  the  crown  land  alienated 
by  Albert  in  Sweden,  and  adopted  a number  of  prudent  re- 
gulations for  the  confirmation  of  her  authority,  and  the  heal- 
ing of  animofities.  She  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
adminiftiation  of  jufticein  her  dominions,  and  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  upon  all  ranks  of  her  fubje&s.  She  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  commerce,  by  providing  for  the  fecu- 
rity  and  good  treatment  of  foreign  merchants  reforting  to  her 
ports,  and  employed  the  moft  vigorous  means  of  fupprefiing 
piracy.  In  1397  was  concluded  the  famous  union  of  Cal- 
mar,  by  which  the  three  northern  kingdoms  were  declared  to 
be  indiffolubly  united  under  one  head,  who  fhould  be  chofen 
fuccefiively  by  each  of  the  three,  and  then  confirmed  at  an 
affembly  of  the  whole,  and  fhould  fpend  his  time  equally  be- 
tween them,  applying  the  revenue  of  each  to  its  own  expen- 
diture. Other  regulations  alfo  were  enabled  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  three  king- 
doms, and  the  prevention  of  difputes.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  all  the  care  that  was  taken  on  the  fubjeCt,  this  trea- 
ty proved  the  fruitful  fource  of  wars  and  diffenlions  for  fe- 
veral  centuries.  An  attempt  was  foon  after  made  to  recover 
the  ifle  of  Gothland  from  the  Teutonic  knights.  There 
were  likewife  difputes  with  the  houfe  of  Holltein,  which 


had  been  fuffered  to  gain  pofTeffion  of  Slefwick,  and  thefe 
continued,  with  little  intermifiion,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  Margaret,  by  the  vigour  of  her  adminiftration,  re- 
tained her  full  authority  at  home,  and  made  herfelf  refpeCted 
abroad.  She  was  lefs  friendly  to  her  Swedifh  fubjeCts  than  to 
thofe  of  Denmark,  on  which  account  the  nobles  of  Sweden, 
in  a body,  prefented  a remonftrance  on  the  violations  of  their 
rights,  to  which  fhe  haughtily  and  imprudently  replied,  that 
“ they  might  guard  them  with  as  much  vigilance  as  fhe  would 
keep  the  fortreffes  of  the  kingdom.’’  She  died  in  1412,  af- 
ter a reign,  including  the  regency,  of  thirty-fix  years.  From 
the  extent  of  her  dominion,  the  policy  of  her  adminiftration, 
and  perhaps  from  a fufpicion  of  irregularity  in  her  morals, 
fhe  obtained  the  title  of  the  “ Semiramis  of  the  North.” 
That  fhe  pofreffed  the  qualities  of  induftry,  activity,  fteadi- 
nefs,  and  refolution,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  faid 
fhe  had  a natural  eloquence  fitted  to  imprefs  a public  affembly. 
Univer.  Hid. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
England,  was  the  daughter  of  Rene,  titular  king  of  Si- 
cily, Naples,  and  Jerufalem,  defeended  from  the  count 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  of  France.  Brought 
up  in  a court  without  power  or  rule,  her  natural  ftrength 
of  mind  was  not  enfeebled  by  early  indulgence,  and  fhe 
became  diftinguifhed  as  the  moft  accomplifhed  young 
princefs  of  her  time,  when  fhe  was  fixed  upon  by  cardinal 
Beaufort  and  his  friends  as  wife  of  Henry  VI.  of  England. 
Upon  her  marriage  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  the  hands  of  that 
party  which  had  been  the  means  of  her  elevation,  and  to  her 
difgrace  it  has  been  charged  upon  her  that  fhe  was  actually 
privy  to  the  murder  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucefter. 
The  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  at  this  time,  was  difquieted  by 
rancorous  and  contending  factions,  and  in  1454,  while  the 
national  difeontents  were  rifing  to  a crifis,  Margaret  was  deli- 
vered of  a fon,  and  fhe  was,  almoft  immediately  upon  her  re- 
covery, called  upon  to  exert  herfelf  in  refitting  the  Yorkifts, 
who  had  gained  the  victory  of  St.  Alban’s.  Henry  was  made 
prifoner,  but  his  confort  was  not  difpirited  ; fhe  railed  troops, 
and  fupported  the  royal  caufe  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  fhe 
was  able  to  reftore  her  hufbat.d  to  a nominal  fovereignty,  and 
effect  a favourable  compromife.  In  1439,  the  war  was  re- 
newed, when  Henry  fell  again  into  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  queen,  with  her  infant,  was  glad  to  efcape  firft  to 
Durham,  and  then  into  Scotland,  whence  returning  to  the 
north  of  England,  file  engaged  the  nobles  and  great'  men 
who  lived  in  that  part  in  her  caufe,  and  foon  by  their  means  col- 
lected a powerful  army.  With  this  fhe  met  the  duke  of  York 
at  Wakefield  in  the  month  of  December  1460,  and  gave  him  a 
total  defeat.  The  duke  was  flain,  and  his  head,  by  the  exprefs 
command  of  the  queen,  was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  York,  being  firft  crowned,  in  deri- 
fion,  with  a paper  diadem.  After  this  fhe  was  again  victo- 
rious in  feveral  aCtions,  and  in  1461  recovered  the  perfon  of 
the  king.  In  every  inftance  fhe  difplayed  a fanguinary  and 
revengeful  difpofition  towards  thofe  who  fell  into  her  hands, 
andagainlt  whom  fhe  bore  any  ill-will.  The  approach  of  Ed- 
ward with  a fuperior  force  obliged  her  again  to  retreat  to 
the  north,  and  that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the 
people  of  London,  an  event  which  feemed  to  give  a fatal 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  In  the  month 
of  March,  the  moft  bloody  of  all  thefe  battles  was  fought 
at  Towton,  in  Yorkfhire,  in  which  the  Lancaflrians  were 
totally  defeated,  and  Margaret  and  Henry  made  a hafty  re- 
treat into  Scotland.  After  this  fhe  went  over  to  France,  to 
feek  that  afiiftance  from  the  French  which  fhe  had  in  vain  fo» 
licited  from  her  nearer  neighbours  the  Scotch.  For  this  pur- 
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pofe  (he  propofed  to  deliver  Calais  to  the  French  king  on 
the  event  of  Henry’s  being  reftored  to  the  crown,  and  on 
this  condition  (he  obtained  two  thoufand  men  at  arms,  with 
which  (he  was  allowed  to  land  in  Scotland.  Here  (he  was 
joined  by  others  in  her  own  intereft,  and  proceeded  to  Hex- 
ham, in  Northumberland,  where  (he  was  met  by  a force  un- 
der lord  Montacute,  who  routed  and  totally  difperfed  her 
troops.  Margaret  with  her  fon  fled  into  aforeft,  where  (he 
was  defcried  by  a band  of  robbers,  who  dripped  her  of  her 
jewels,  and  treated  her  perfon  with  great  indignity.  Fortu- 
nately (he  efcaped  while  her  plunderers  were  quarrelling  about 
the  booty,  and  penetrating  into  the  depth  of  the  forefl,  (lie 
wandered  about  till  (he  was  exhaufled  with  fatigue  and  ter- 
ror. At  length,  feeing  a man  approach  with  a drawn  fword, 
(he  fummoned  refolution  enough  to  go  out  to  meet  him,  lay- 
ing, <f  here  friend,  I commit  to  you  the  fon  of  your  king,  for 
that  protection  which  I am  unable  to  afford  him.”  The 
man,  though  a robber,  was  difarmed  of  every  ill  intention 
by  the  confidence  which  was  repofed  in  him,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  their  fervice.  After  concealing  them  fome  time 
in  the  woods,  and  providing  for  their  fupport,  he  conduced 
them  in  fafety  to  the  fea-coad,  whence  they  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  efcaping  into  Flanders.  She  lived  feveral  years  in 
retirement,  while  her  hufband  continued  a prifoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  At  length,  in  1470,  (he  was  encouraged 
to  join  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  commenced  a rebel- 
lion againd  Edward,  which  ended  in  that  change  of  affairs 
which  obliged  the  king  to  quit  his  country,  and  take  refuge 
in  Flanders.  Margaret,  with  the  view  of  feconding  his  ef- 
forts, landed  at  Weymouth  with  a fmall  body  of  French 
troops,  and  on  that  day,  the  14th  of  April  1471,  the  bat- 
tle fought  at  Barnet  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Warwick  and 
the  hopes  of  the  confederacy.  Margaret,  relying  dill  on  her 
good  fortune,  once  more  encountered  the  victorious  Ed- 
ward at  Tewkefbury,  where  (lie  differed  a total  defeat,  and 
was  with  her  fon  taken  prifoner  ; the  latter  was  (lain  in  cold 
blood  by  the  mercilefs  conquerors.  Margaret  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  her  hufband  about  that 
time  perifhed  ; (he  was  afterwards  ranfomed  by  Lewis  XI., 
and  retired  into  France,  where  (he  died  in  1482.  She  un- 
derwent more  changes  of  fortune,  and  differed  a larger  por- 
tion of  calamities,  than  can  fcarcely  be  parallelled  in  the 
hidory  of  crowned  females.  Her  great  talents  and  unfub- 
dued  fpirit  excited  general  admiration,  while  her  fanguinary 
and  ferocious  difpofition,  and  the  preference  which  (he  was 
inclined  at  all  times  to  give  to  her  native  country,  rendered 
her  an  objeCt  of  abhorrence  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng- 
li(h  nation.  Shakfpeare,  whofe  hidorical  plays  are  the 
echo  of  popular  opinion,  defcribes  her  in  very  dark  colours, 
and  §s  deditute  of  all  the  tendernefs  and  modedy  of  her  fex. 
Hume’s  Hid.  of  England. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  fider  to 
Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  the 
year  J492.  She  married  the  duke  of  Alen5or  in  1509,  and 
became  a widow  in  1525.  When  her  brother  was  prifoner  in 
Spain,  and  extremely  ill  through  the  treatment  to  which  he 
was  expofed,  (he  paid  him  a vilit,  and  redored  him  to  health 
by  her  kind  offices,  in  return  for  which  he  promoted  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry  d’Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  upon  very 
advantageous  conditions.  As  foon  as  (he  was  feated  on  the 
throne  of  this  fmall  kingdom,  (he  united  with  her  hufband 
in  every  effort  to  make  it  flourifh,  by  encouraging  agricul- 
ture and  the  ufefularts,  improving  the  adminiltration  ofjuf- 
tice,  and  promoting  knowledge  and  civilization.  She  was 
herfelf  of  an  lnquifitive  turn  of  mind,  and  in  contemplating 
the  principles  of  the  reformers,  it  was  fuppofed  (he  had  be- 


come a convert  to  their  opinions  ; at  any  rate  (he  afforded 
proteftion  to  feveral  divines  who  were  perfecuted  for  their 
opinions,  and  even  interceded  with  her  brother  in  favour  of 
the  reformed  in  his  territories.  She  was  fond  of  the  bible,  of 
which  (he  got  a rude  tranflation  in  the  French  language,  and 
from  this  (he  feleCted  parts  which  (he  formed  into  fcenes 
that  were  reprefented  in  her  court.  She  wrote  a work  inti- 
tled  “ Le  Miroir  de  1’ Ame  pecherefle,”  which  was  printed 
in  1533,  and  which  incurred  the  cenfure  ot  the  Sorbonne. 
On  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  new  opinions,  (he  un- 
derwent fome  ill  treatment  from  her  nufband,  who  would 
probably  have  been  more  fevere  witti  her  had  not  her  brother 
interpofed  to  dop  his  hand.  His  affeCtion  for  her  continued 
even  after  he  himfelf  had  become  a violent  perfecutor  of  the 
reformed  in  his  own  kingdom  ; but  it  mud  be  obferved  that 
(he  never  threw  off  the  exterior  profeffion  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  became  more  afliduous  in  her  compliance  with  its 
ceremonials  as  (lie  advanced  in  years,  and  is  even  fuppofed 
finally  to  have  returned  to  the  faith  in  which  (he  had  been 
educated.  “ It  will  appear  remarkable,’’  fays  one  of  her 
biographers,  “ that  a lady  fo  much  addicted  to  ferious  and 
pious  contemplations,  and  certainly  of  unfufpe&ed  virtue, 
(hould  have  compofed  a fet  of  tales  as  licentious  as  thofe  of 
Boccacio  ; but  fuch  contradictions  were  not  uncommon  at  a 
time  when  the  general  manners  were  grofs,  and  decorum  was 
little  underdood.’’  This  work  was  entitled  “ L’Heptaraeron, 
ou  fept  Journees  de  la  Reyne  de  Navarre.”  It  was  wrritten 
while  (he  was  young,  and  was  not  printed  till  after  her  de- 
ceafe,  which  happened  in  1549,  leaving  only  one  child,  Joan 
d’Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  mother  to  Henry  IV. 
The  dyle  of  the  L’Heptameron,  &c.  was  lively  and  fimple, 
and  the  (tones  well  invented.  It  has  been  very  frequently  re- 
printed. A co'leCtion  of  her  poems  and  other  pieces  was 
publifhed  in  1547,  by  her  valet-de  chambre,  John  de  la 
Haye,  with  the  title  of  “ Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des 
Princefes.”  Univer.  Hid.  Bayle. 

Margaret,  St.  in  Geography , a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  Jagueray,  N.  lat.  4S  20'.  W.  long.  69  36'. 

Margaret’s  Bay,  St.,  a port  on  the  S coafl  of  Nova 
Scotia,  between  Profpeft  harbour  and  Mahon  bay  ; from 
which  lad  it  is  feparated  by  a promontory,  on  which  is 
the  high  land  of  Afpotagoeu. — Alfo,  a bay  in  the  Englifh 
Channel,  on  the  E.  coad  of  Kent;  five  miles  N N E.  of  Dover. 

Margaret’s  //lands,  iflands  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
difeovered  by  Capt.  Magee,  in  the  (hip  Margaret  of  Bodon, 
in  his  voyage  from  Kamtfchatka  in  1780.  N.  lat.  24°  40'. 
E.  long.  1410  12'. 

Margaret’s,  St.,  IJland,  an  ifland  near  the  S.  coad  of 
Wales  ; three  miles  W.  of  Tenby. 

MARGARICARPUS,  in  Botany , fo  called,  as  it  ap- 
pears, from  fj.a.% yxgor,  a pearl,  and  ko.^tco:,  fruit,  becaufe  of 
its  white  round  drupa.  Vahl  indeed,  and  the  authors  he 
quotes,  write  it  Margyricarpus , which  may  furely  be  cor- 
rected without  offence.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  1.  307.  Clafs 
and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Senttcofe,  Linn. 
Rofacea , felt.  3,  Sanguijorbte,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  four  or  five  deep, 
ovate,  equal  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four  or  five,  ovate, 
fmaller  than  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  ; fometimes  want- 
ing. Stam.  Filaments  two,  fometimes  three,  thread-(haped, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundifh,  in  two  deeply  di- 
vided lobes.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  ovate,  compreffed  ; 
dyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  damens  ; digma  pel- 
tate. Peric.  Drupa  roundidi,  femewhat  flefhy,  umbilicated, 
of  one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  quadrangular,  of  one  cell, 

Obf.  The  flowers  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  dioecious,  in 
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which  cafe  the  males,  at  lead,  are  furnifhed  with  petals.  Vahl 
characterizes  the  genus  as  deftitute  of  a corolla.  The  per- 
manent leaves  of  the  calyx  have,  by  fome  perfons,  been  taken 
for  leaf-like  ftyles  or  ftigmas. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  or  five  deep  fegments,  fuperior. 
Petals  fmaller  than  the  calyx.  Stigma  peltate.  Drupa 
with  one  feed. 

i.  M .fetofus.  Briftly  Pearl-berry.  FI.  Peruv.  v.  i.  2S. 
t.  8.  f.  d.  Vahl.  (Empetrum  pinnatum  ; Lamarck  Dift.  v.  1. 
567.  Anciftrum  barbatum ; Lamarck  Illuftr.  v.  1.  77.)  — 
Native  of  Brafil,  Peru,  and  the  dry  hills  of  Chili.  Our 
fpecimen  was  gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Montevideo,  in 
fandy  ground.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  round,  fmooth,  with  a 
deciduous  fcaly  bark,  and  numerous  fcattered  leafy  branches , 
clothed  with  the  permanent,  rigid,  briftle-like  footftalis,  di- 
lated at  their  bafe.  Leaves  oppofite,  crowded,  pinnate, 
near  an  inch  long,  of  three  or  four  pair,  with  an  odd  one, 
of  equal,  linear,  pointed,  entire,  revolute  leaflets,  fmooth, 
except  fome  deciduous  hairs  at  the  point.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, nearly  feflile,  fmall.  We  find  Jlamens  and/>i/7/7in  the 
fame  flower,  the  former  being  permanent  till  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
as  is  alfo  the  Jlyle , which  is  curved,  tipped  with  its  white 
peltate  Jligma. 

MARGARITA,  Francesca,  de  l’Epine,  in  Biogra- 
phy, an  Italian  finger,  born  in  Tufcany,  who  came  to  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  with  a German  mu- 
fician  of  the  name  of  Greber,  feems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  firft  female  Italian  fingers  who  appeared  on  our  ftage, 
before  any  attempt  had  been  made  at  an  Italian  opera. 
June  1,  1703,  in  the  theatrical  advertifement  for  Lincolns- 
Inn-Fields,  when  the  “ Rival  Queens’’  was  promifed  ; it  is 
faid  that  “ Signora  Francefca  Margarita  de  l’Epine  would 
fing,  being  pofitively  the  laft  time  of  her  finging  on  the 
ftage  during  her  flay  in  Enland.”  She  continued,  how- 
ever, finging  more  laft  and  pofitively  lafl  times  during  that 
whole  month,  and  never  quitted  England,  but  remained  here 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  In  moft  of  the  firft  attempts  at 
opera  in  England,  (he  performed  a capital  part,  till  the 
year  1 708,  when,  retiring  from  the  ftage,  fhe  married  Dr. 
Pepufch. 

In  1704,  fignora  Margarita  fings,  for  the  firft  time,  at 
Drury-lane.  At  her  fecond  appearance  there  was  a dif- 
turbance  in  the  theatre  while  fhe  was  finging,  which,  from 
the  natural  and  uncommon  effefts  of  rival  malice,  was  fuf- 
pefted  to  have  been  created  by  the  emiflaries  of  Mrs.  Tofts  ; 
an  idea  the  more  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  the  principal  agent 
had  happened  to  live  with  that  lady  as  a fervant.  But  as 
the  law  of  retaliation  is  frequently  pradtifed  on  the  like 
occafions  by  the  injured  party,  it  was  thought  neceflary,  a 
few  days  after,  to  infert  the  following  paragraph  and  letter 
in  the  Daily  Courant,  Feb.  8,  1704  : “ Ann  Barwick  hav- 
ing occafioned  a difturbance  at  the  theatre-royal  Drury-lane, 
on  Saturday  night  laft,  the  fifth  of  February,  and  being 
thereupon  taken  into  cuflody,  Mrs.  Tofts,  in  vindication  of 
her  innocency,  fent  a letter  to  Mr.  Rich,  mafter  of  the  faid 
theatre,  which  is  as  followeth  : Sir,  I was  very  much  fur- 
prifed  when  I was  informed  that  Ann  Barwick,  who  was 
lately  my  fervant,  had  committed  a rudenefs  laft  night  at 
the  playhoufe,  by  throwing  of  oranges,  and  luffing  when 
Mrs.  l’Epine,  the 'Italian  gentlewoman,  fung.  I hope  no 
one  can  think  that  it  was  in  the  leaft  with  my  privity,  as  I 
aflhre  you  it  was  not.  I abhor  fuch  pradtices ; and  I hope 
you  will  caufe  her  to  be  profccuted,  that  fhe  may  be  pu- 
nilhed  as  fhe  deferves.  I am,  fir,  your  humble  fervant, 
Katharine  Tofts. — To  Chriftopher  Rich,  efq.  at  the  theatre - 
royal,  Feb.  6,  1704.” 

The  rivalry  of  Mrs.  Tofts,  the  favourite  Englifh  finger,  at 


the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  Margarita,  and  the 
zeal  of  their  feveral  friends,  gave  rife  to  the  firft  mufical 
feud  which  we  hear  of  in  this  country.  According  to 
Hughes,  author  of  the  Siege  of  Damafcus,  their  abilities 
were  difputed  by  the  firft  people  in  the  kingdom. 

“ Mufic  has  learn’d  the  difeords  of  the  ftate. 

And  concerts  jar  with  Whig  and  Tory  hate. 

Here  Somerfet  and  Devonfhire  attend 
The  Britifh  Tofts,  and  ev’ry  note  commend  ; 

To  native  merit  juft,  and  pleas’d  to  fee 
We’ve  Roman  arts,  from  Roman  bondage  free. 

There  fam’d  l’Epine  does  equal  fkill  employ, 

While  lift’ning  peers  croud  to  th’  ecftatic  joy  : 
Bedford  to  hear  her  fong  his  dice  forfakes, 

And  Nottingham  is  raptur’d  when  fhe  fhakes. 

Lull’d  ftatefmen  melt  away  their  drowfy  cares 
Of  England’s  fafety,  in  Italian  airs. 

Who  would  not  fend  each  year  blank  pafles  o’er. 
Rather  than  keep  fuch  ftrangers  from  our  fhore.” 

From  the  connexion  between  the  Margarita  and  Greber, 
with  whom  fhe  arrived  in  England,  fhe  became  diftinguifhed 
by  the  title  of  Greber’s  Peg.  ' When  fhe  quitted  Greber, 
fhe  commenced  another  connexion  with  Daniel  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, to  which  Rowe  alludes  in  an  imitation  of  an  ode 
of  Horace,  “ Ne  fit  ancillse  tibi  amor  puderi.” 

“ Did  not  bafe  Greber’s  Peg  inflame 
The  fober  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  fober  fire  defeended  ? 

That  carelefs  of  his  foul  and  fame, 

To  play-houfes  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  church  undefended.”  < 

The  earl  had  written  againft  Whifton  on  the  doftrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

An  epigram,  written  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  is  extant  on 
the  fame  fubjeft. 

On  Orpheus  and  Signora  Francefca  Margarita. 

“ Hail,  tuneful  pair ! fay  by  what  wond’rous  charms. 

One  ’fcap’d  from  hell,  and  one  from  Greber’s  arms  ? 
When  the  foft  Thracian  touch’d  the  trembling  firings. 
The  winds  were  hufh’d,  and  curl’d  their  airy  wings ; 

And  when  the  tawny  Tufcan  rais’d  her  ftrain, 

Rook  furls  the  fails,  and  dares  it  on  the  main. 

Treaties  unfinifh’d  in  the  office  fleep. 

And  Shovel  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep. 

Thus  equal  charms  and  equal  conquefts  claim, 

To  him  high  woods  and  bending  timber  came, 

To  her  fhrub-hedges,  and  tall  Nottingham.” 

The  applaufo  of  the  public,  and  admiration  of  individual 
partifans,  were  pretty  equally  bellowed  on  the  two  Sirens 
of  the  time,  Mrs.  Tofts  and  the  Margarita. 

The  vocal  merit  of  the  Margarita  muft  have  been  very 
confiderable  to  have  kept  her  fo  long  in  favour  as  a finger 
on  the  Englifh  ftage,  where,  till  fhe  was  employed  at  the 
opera,  Ihe  fung  either  in  mufical  entertainments,  or  between 
the  afts,  almoft  every  night.  Befides  being  out-landijh,  fhe 
was  fo  fwarthy  and  ill-favoured,  that  her  hufband,  Dr. 
Pepufch,  ufed  to  call  her  Hecate , a name  to  which  fhe  an- 
fwered  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  he  had  called  her 
Helen.  But  with  fuch  a total  abfence  of  perfonal  charms, 
our  galleries  would  have  made  her  fongs  very  fhort,  had  they 
not  been  executed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  filence  theatrical 
fnakes,  and  command  applaufe. 

Dean  Swift,  who  was  no  refpeftcr  of  perfons,  particularly 
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mufical,  in  his  “Journal  to  Stella,”  letter  xxiv.  Auguft  6, 
17 1 1,  being  atWindfor,  fays,  “ We  have  a mufic-meeting 
in  our  town  to-night.  I went  to  the  rehearfal  of  it,  and 
there  was  Margarita,  and  her  filter,  and  another  drab,  and  a 
parcel  of  fiddlers ; I was  weary  and  would  not  go  to  the 
meeting,  which  I am  forry  for,  becaufe  I heard  it  was  a 
great  affembly.”  He  talks  frequently  of  the  mufic-meeting 
this  fummer  and  autumn  at  Windfor,  but  always  with  con- 
tempt— as,  “ in  half  an  hour  I was  tired  of  their  fine 
fuff.” 

When  the  Margarita  retired  from  the  ftage,  Ihe  is  faid 
to  have  accumulated  a fortune  of  10,000 /.  After  her  mar- 
riage, Ihe  applied  clofely  to  the  praftice  of  the  harpfi- 
chord,  upon  which  inftrument  Ihe  became  a great  proficient ; 
yet  never  could  conquer  Dr.  Bull’s  variations  to  an  old  tune 
called  “ Walfingham,”  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal  book, 
which  was  divided  and  fubdivided  in  a mod  full  and  com- 
plicated manner  thirty  different  ways ; and  feveral  of  Dr. 
Pepufch’s  friends  and  pupils,  who  went  frequently  to  her 
apartments  at  the  Charter-houfe,  have  allured  us,  that  though 
this  curious  MS.  was  conltantly  open  upon  Mrs.  Pepufch’s 
harpfichord-delk,  (he  never  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  va- 
riations ; as  leems  likewife  manifeft  from  the  colour  as  well 
as  wear  and  tear  of  the  leaves,  which  are  much  more  clean 
and  entire  in  every  other  part  of  the  book  than  at  the  firft 
{train  of  this  compofition.  This  lady,  who  had  made  fo 
much  noife  in  the  world,  left  it  very  quietly  in  1740. 

Margarita  Phi/o/ophica,  the  title  of  a mufical  tradt. 
See  Reischusi. 

Margarita,  or  Margaretta , in  Geography , an  illand 
in  the  Caribbean  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  dif- 
covered  by  Columbus  about  the  year  1498.  It  now  forms 
one  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  royal  audience  of 
Caraccas,  eftablilhed  in  1786;  the  other  provinces  being 
Venezuela,  Maracaibo,  Cumana,  Varinas,  and  Guiana.  The 
governor  of  Caraccas  reprefents  the  monarch  throughout 
thefe  provinces  ; all  the  military  departments  being  com- 
pletely fubjedt  to  his  orders,  though  on  great  occafions  he 
confults  a “ Junta  de  Guerra,”  or  council  of  war,  com- 
pofed  of  the  chief  officers.  Governors,  however,  are  dele- 
gated for  each  province,  who  are  appointed  for  five  years, 
with  a lawyer  as  an  affeffor.  The  illand  poflefles  but  few 
attractions  ; the  foil  is  poor  and  produces  only  cotton.  It 
has,  however,  a fmall  g3rrifon,  confiding  of  one  company  of 
regular  troops,  four  of  white  militia  infantry,  one  of  artil- 
lery, one  of  cavalry,  and  four  infantry  companies  of  people 
of  colour.  On  the  firll  difeovery  of  Terra  Firma,  a pearl- 
filhery,  which  was  the  principal  fource  of  the  riches  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  king,  was  carried  on 
between  the  iflands  of  Culagua  (which  fee)  and  Marga- 
rita, at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  a great  number  of 
Spaniards  and  Indians  who  perilhed  in  the  bufinefs.  The 
illand  is,  perhaps,  defirable  as  a military  and  commercial 
ftation  ; becaufe,  as  it  is  feparated  from  Terra  Firma  by  a 
dillance  of  only  eight  leagues,  and  to  windward  of  all  her 
provinces,  it  might  become  under  a fyllem  of  free  commerce 
the  general  entrepot  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Caraccas, 
Guayra,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  interior.  This  illand  alfo 
ferves  to  form  the  channel,  that  feparates  it  from  Terra 
Firma,  fometimes  called  “ the  Straits  of  Margarita.”  This 
channel  i6  not  navigable  for  the  whole  eight  leagues  of  its 
width.  The  illand  of  Coche,  fituated  in  the  middle,  leaves 
the  navigator  a very  narrow  palfage  two  leagues  from  Mar- 
garita, through  which  he  mult  indifpenfibly  pafs.  Every 
velTel  coming  from  windward,  or  from  Europe  to  Cumana, 
to  Barcelona,  and  even  to  Guayra,  is  obliged  to  run  down 
the  S.  fide  of  Margarita.  If  this  illand  were  in  the  power 


of  the  enemies  of  Spain,  all  the  commerce  with  Europe, 
all  intercourfe  with  the  neighbouring  iflands  would  be  fo 
much  the  more  eafily  intercepted,  as  thofe  which  endea- 
voured to  avoid  the  channel  would  be  taken  by  privateers 
when  Margarita  would  ferve  as  an  arfenal.  Belides,  an 
enterprizing  enemy  would  find  in  the  fituation  of  Marga- 
rita means  of  eafily  diverting  expeditions  again!!  any  part 
of  Terra  Firma  which  he  might  wilh  to  invade.  Through 
the  whole  coaft  of  this  illand  there  are  but  three  ports ; the 
firft  and  principal  is  “ Pampatar”  to  the  E.S.E.  ; the  fe- 
cond,  called  “ PueBlo  de  la  Mar,”  is  one  league  leeward  of 
the  preceding  ; and  the  third  is  on  the  N.  fide,  and  therefore 
called  “ Pueblo  del  Norte”  the  village  of  the  North.  The 
capital  city  is  “ Affumption,”  built  almoft  in  the  centre  of 
the  illand.  The  whole  population  of  the  illand  is  14,000 
perfons,  .confifting  of  5500  whites,  2000  Indians,  and 
6500  (laves  and  freed  perlons.  The  principal  riches  of  the 
inhabitants  are  derived  from  the  pearl-fifheries  eftablilhed  in 
the  illand  of  Coche,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Thefe 
filheries  are  carried  on  by  the  Indians  of  the  illand,  who 
alfo  take  a number  of  turtles  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
filh,  which  they  fait,  and  fell  throughout  the  continent 
and  neighbouring  iflands.  They  fabricate  at  Margaretta 
thofe  hammocks  of  cotton,  whofe  web  is  fo  much  fuperior 
to  the  hammocks  manufactured  in  any  other  place.  They 
alfo  make  very  fine  cotton  ftockings,  which  are  fold  at  a 
very  dear  rate.  This  illand  has  alfo  fo  many  parrots  and 
curious  birds,  that  no  veffel  leaves  the  ports  of  Margaretta 
without  having  a fmall  cargo  of  them  on  board.  The 
poultry  raifed  here  becomes  a refource  for  the  poor,  who 
fell  their  fowls  and  turkies  to  the  foreign  iflands.  N.  lat. 
io°  56'.  W.  long,  from  Paris  between  66  and  67°. 

Margarita,  (a  rabbinical  term),  a white  fpeck  on  the 
eye.  See  Leucoma. 

MARGARITiE.  See  Pearls. 

MARGARITARIA,  in  Botany , was  fo  named  by 
Linnaeus  from  the  kernels  of  its  berries  being  of  a (hining 
white  colour,  and  refembling  pearls,  margaritae.  Linn. 
Suppl.  66.  Schreb.  694.  Juft.  430.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt. 
v.  3. — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  Oflandria.  Nat.  Ord.  un- 
certain, Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  four- 
cleft,  fmall,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four,  roundilh,  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  eight,  briftle-fhaped, 
fpreading,  rather  long,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; anthers 
roHndifh,  fmall.  Pifi.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ; ftyle 
briftle-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ltigma  obtufe. — 
Female,  on  a diftinft  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male, 
permanent.  Cor.  as  in  the  male  l Pifi.  Germen  fuperior, 
globofe  ; ftyles  four  or  five,  thread- lhaped  ; ftigmas  Ample, 
permanent.  Peric.  Berry  globular,  crowned  with  fpread- 
ing, Ihort  ftyles.  Seeds  ovate,  compreffed  on  the  inner 
fide,  inclofed  in  a tunic  of  four  or  five  lobes  and  as  many 
cells,  which  is  cartilaginous  and  highly  polilhed. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  four-toothed.  Petals  four. 

Female,  Calyx  and  Corolla  like  the  male.  Styles  four  or 
five.  Berry  four  or  five-feeded,  inclofed  in  a cartilaginous 
tunic. 

1.  M.  nobilis.  Linn.  Suppl.  428.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  890. 
(Euonymus  margaritifera  pentacoccos  americana ; Pluk. 
Phyt,  t,  176.  f.  4) — Linnaeus  had  feveral  fpecimens  of  this 
plant,  at  different  periods  of  its  growth,  fent  by  Dalberg 
from  Surinam. — The  fiem  is  fhrubby.  What  Linnaeus 
conceives  to  be  the  male  has  oppofite,  oval,  large,  veined, 
entire  leaves , on  footllalks.  Panicles  formed  by  com- 
pound clufters  of  fmall  flowers.  In  the  Female,  the 
branches  and  leaves  are  alternate.  Stalls  fingle-flowered. 

The 
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The  kernel  of  the  berry  four  or  five-grained,  remarkably 
fhining  and  pearl-coloured. — There  feems  to  be  great 
reafon  for  fuppofing  that  under  thefe  two  fexes  of  Mar- 
garitaria , very  different  plants  are  defcribed,  though  fent 
to  Linn<eus  as  different  fexes  of  the  fame  fpecies.  At 
the  end  of  his  account  of  M.  nobi/is , as  defcribed  in  the 
Supplementum  Plant  arum,  he  appears  fomewhat  to  doubt  whe- 
ther their  union  be  corredt. 

M ARGARITIMA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Albania  ; 34  miles  W.  of  Arta. 

M ARGARITINI  are  glafs  ornaments,  made  at  Venice 
of  fmall  glafs  tubes  of  different  colours,  which  are  blown 
at  Murano,  and  which  the  women  of  the  lower  clafs  wear 
about  their  arms  and  necks.  The  larger  fort  are  ufed  for 
making  rofaries.  This  work  is  performed  with  great  dif- 
patch,  the  artifan  taking  a whole  handful  of  thofe  tubes  at 
once,  and  breaking  them  off  one  after  another  with  an  iron 
tool  Thefe  fhort  cylinders  are  mixed  with  a kind  of  afhes, 
and  put  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan ; and  when  the  two 
ends  begin  to  melt,  by  ftirring  them  about  with  an  iron 
wire,  they  are  brought  to  a round  figure  ; but  care  is  taken 
not  to  leave  them  too  long  over  the  fire,  left  the  hole 
through  which  they  are  to  be  ftrung,  fhould  be  entirely 
clofed  by  the  melting  of  the  glafs.  There  are  feveral  ffreets 
at  Francefco  di  Vigna,  entirely  inhabited  by  people  whofe 
fo!c  occupation  is  to  make  and  firing  thefe  margaritini. 
Key fler’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  30 1. 

MARGATE,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  liberties  of  Dover,  and  county  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Lfle  of  Thanet,  16  miles  diftant  from  Canterbury,  and  72 
N E.  of  London.  Though  now  one  of  the  molt  fafhionable 
and  beft  frequented  watering-places  in  the  kingdom,  it  has 
only  obtained  its  principal  celebrity  within  the  lafl  fifty  years, 
before  which  it  was  a fmall  fifhing-town,  irregularly  built,  and 
the  houfes  generally  old  and  low.  Its  antiquity,  however,  is 
much  more  confiderable : it  has  been  a member  of  the  port  and 
town  of  Dover  from  a remote  period ; in  Leland’s  time 
there  was  a pier  “ here  for  fhyppes,  but  fore  decayed.” 
When  the  furvey  of  maritime  places  in  Kent  was  made  in 
the  eighth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  number  of 
houfes  in  “ Margate  was  108  ; boats  and  other  veffels, 
fifteen  of  various  burthens,  from  one  ton  to  eighteen ; the 
perfons  belonging  to  thefe  vefTels,  occupied  in  carrying 
grain  and  fifhing,  fixty.”  Where  the  pier  is  now  built, 
there  was  anciently  a fmall  creek,  which  probably  gave 
origin  to  the  town,  from  the  (helter  it  afforded  to  fifhing- 
veffels  and  other  craft.  The  land  on  each  fide  of  the  creek 
was  progrefiively  waffled  away  by  the  fea  ; and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  obliged  to  conftruft  a pier  to  prevent  the  town 
from  being  overflowed,  and  to  defend  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  next  the  water.  This  pier  was  at  fir  ft  very  fmall,  and 
extended  but  a little  way  from  the  land  ; but  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  fea  rendered  it  neceffary  to  enlarge  it.  In 
rjucen  Elizabeth’s  time  it  was  maintained  by  certain  rates 
paid  on  corn  and  other  merchandize,  which  were  either 
ihipped  or  landed  here  : but,  through  the  negledt  of  the 
perfons  employed,  thefe  rates  were  neither  duly  collected 
nor  applied,  and  the  pier  went  gradually  to  decay.  By  an 
aft  of  parliament,  (1 1 Geo.  I.)  thefe  payments,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them,  were  enforced,  and  the  pier  maintained 
till  the  year  1787,  when  another  aft  was  obtained,  under 
which  the  pier  has  been  re-built  with  ltone,  and  extended  fo 
as  to  enlarge  the  harbour,  and  form  a more  complete  fecurity 
for  (hipping.  To  provide  fecurity  to  this  harbour,  and 
conftrudt  a pier  in  a permanent  manner,  have  frequently  been 
but  unfuccefsfully  attempted : it  is  confidently  expedted 
that  thefe  important  ends  will  be  at  length  accomplifhed 
Vol.  XXII. 
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under  the  able  and  fcientific  direction  of  John  Rennie,  efq. 
engineer. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  great  refort  of 
company  to  this  coalt,  have  occafioned  a confiderable  in- 
creafe  in  the  number  of  fifhing  and  other  craft  belonging  to 
this  port ; fo  that  the  town  is  not  only  fupplied  with  fi(h  for 
its  own  confumption,  but  great  quantities  are  continually 
fent  to  the  metropolis.  The  whole  number  of  packets, 
hoys,  boats,  &c.  which  now  belong  to  Margate,  is  about 
feventy.  Among  the  articles  imported,  are  coals  from  New- 
caftle  and  Sunderland,  and  deals,  hemp,  tin,  iron,  &c.  from 
Memel  and  Riga. 

t Margate  is  a large  and  fcattered  place  ; it  is  built  on  irre- 
gular ground ; part  of  it  being  very  elevated,  while  the 
other  part  is  fituated  in  a bottom,  clofe  to  the  fea-fhore. 
The  houfes  are  principally  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  are 
large  and  commodious.  The  general  recommendation  given 
by  medical  men  to  fea-air  and  fea-bathing,  and  alfo  the 
fafhionable  propenfity  of  fpending  fome  portion  of  the  year 
at  a watering-place,  have  been  the  grand  caufes  of  the 
extenfion  and  progrefiive  improvements  of  the  town.  As 
the  number  of  vifitors  increafed,  the  buildings  for  their  ac- 
commodation were  rapidly  augmented,  the  landholders 
rightly  judging  that  the  fpeculation  would  be  fuccefsful. 
T wo  handfome  fquares  have  been  formed ; various  new 
ffreets  and  ranges  of  houfes  have  been  raifed,  and  fcarcely 
a year  paffes  without  fome  additions  being  made.  The 
amufemenA  as  well  as  the  accommodation  of  the  vifitors 
have  been  provided  for  by  the  eredtion  of  hotels,  lodging- 
houfes,  & c.  At  the  fouth  corner  of  Cecil-fquare  are  the 
affembly  rooms,  which  form  a fpacious  building  of  the 
Ionic  order,  with  Venetian  windows,  entablature,  and  cor- 
nice ; on  the  ground-floor  are  a billiard-room  and  a coffee- 
room,  feveral  dining-parlours,  and  a piazza  fupported  by  a 
range  of  duplicated  Doric  columns.  On  the  firft-floor  are 
the  tea,  card,  and  ball-rooms  ; the  latter  is  a very  elegant 
apartment,  eighty-feven  feet  in  length,  and  forty-three  in 
breadth : five  large  elegant  glafs  chandeliers  are  fufperrded 
from  the  cieling.  Near  the  ealt  corner  of  Hawley-fquare 
is  the  theatre-royal,  a fpacious  ftrudture,  eredted  in  the  year 
1787,  at  the  expence  of  4000/.  The  exterior  is  plain  ; but 
the  interior  is  highly  ornamented : the  time  of  adling  is 
reftridted  to  the  feafon.  Other  fources  of  amufement  are 
found  in  feveral  handfome  and  refpedtable  libraries. 

The  bathing-rooms  are  fituated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
High-ftreet,  near  the  harbour.  The  bathing-place  is  a level 
fandy  (hore,  extending  under  the  cliffs  for  feveral  miles,  and 
forming,  at  proper  times  of  tide,  a pleafant  walk.  But  the 
moll  fafhionable  promenade  is  the  pier,  which,  being  finiflied 
by  a parapet  bread  high,  is  perfedtly  fafe,  and  is  the  general 
refort  of  the  company. 

Margate  was  anciently  a chapelry  to  Minder,  but  was 
made  parochial  in  the  year  1 290.  The  church,  a fpacious 
edifice,  (lands  on  an  elevated  fpot  at  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of 
the  town  ; it  confifts  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  aides,  with  a 
fquare  tower  at  the  north-weft  angle.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aides  by  eight  arches,  fpringing  from  odtagonal  and 
round  columns ; the  latter  have  ornamented  capitals  in  the 
Norman  ftyle.  The  monuments  and  braffes  within  the 
walls  are  numerous,  and  feveral  of  them  are  of  confiderable 
antiquity.  Befides  the  church,  here  are  four  places  of  reli- 
gious worfhip  ; one  for  Baptifts,  one  for  Roman  Catholics, 
a third  for  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wedey,  and  the  fourth,  called 
Zion-chapel,  on  the  eftablidiment  of  the  late  countefs  of 
Huntingdon.  The  principal  charitable  inftitutions  are  a 
general  fea-bathing  infirmary,  eftablifhed  in  1792  ; Draper’s 
hofpital,  or  alms-houfes  for  widows,  erected  in  1709,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  will  of  Michael  Yoakley,  a Quaker;  and  a 
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charity-fchool,  built  in  1787,  for  forty  boys  and  forty 
girls. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a market  kept  here  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  of  which  a monthly  return  was  made  to 
Dover ; but  this  was  loon  difcontinued.  Well-fupplied 
markets  are  now  held  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  under 
a grant  made  in  the  year  1777  to  Francis  Cobb  and  John 
Baker,  then  wardens  of  the  pier,  and  their  fucceffors. 
Under  the  population  aft  of  1800,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  this  parifh  was  4766,  occupying  1 1 1 5 houfes  : whereby 
it  appears  that  the  population  has  been  nearly  doubled  fince 
Lewis  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  in  1723. 
A Pifture  of  Margate,  & c.  12010.  1809.  Hafted’s  Hiftory 
of  Kent,  1 2 vols.  8vo.  Brayley’s  Beauties  of  England,  &c. 
vol.  viii.  8vo.  1807. 

About  a mile  diftant  from  Margate  is  fituated  Dandelion, 
fo  named  from  the  original  poffelfor,  Dent  de  Lyon,  who. 
came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  There 
ftill  remain  four  towers,  and  a fine  antique  gate-houfe,  of  the 
original  building,  compofed  of  alternate  layers  of  brick  and 
flint.  On  a fcutchcon  the  armorial  bearing  and  name  of  the 
founder  may  ftill  be  feen.  Here  are  a fine  garden  and  bowl- 
ing-green, whence  there  is  a beautiful  and  extenfive  view 
of  Margate  roads,  the  fea,  and  (hipping.  In  this  garden 
public  breakfafts,  with  mufic  and  dancing,  are  given  twice 
a week  during  the  feafon.  They  are  under  the  regulation 
of  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,,  and  conftitute  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  and  rational  amufements  of  this  place. 

The  country  around  Margate  is  very  fertile,  and  pecu- 
liarly healthy.  The  probable  reafons  of  the  falubrity  of 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet  are  detailed  in  the  preface  to  Dr. 
Buchan’s  “ Treatife  on  Sea-Bathing,”  which  will  be  found 
an  ufeful  companion  to  all  perfons  reforting  to  the  fea-coaft 
on  account  of  their  health. 

MARGEN,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name  ufed  by 
fome  of  the  later  Greek  writers  to  exprefs  red  coral.  It 
is  founded  on  an  error,  however  ; the  word  margen  being 
made  from  the  Arabian  margian,  which  does  not  fignify 
coral,  but  a purple  feawrack,  or  fucus,  ufed  in  dyeing. 
See  Makgian. 

MARGENFELT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  province  of  Oberland  ; 11  miles  S.  of  Ofterrod. 

MARGENGAW,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Pomerelia  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Marienburg. 

MARGENSTEIN,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  the  German  writers  to  a fort  of  indurated  marie,  which, 
while  in  the  ftrata,  is  nearly  of  the  hardnefs  of  ftone  ; but 
when  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  expofed  to  the 
wind  and  rain,  foon  dilfolves,  and  enters  the  pores  of  the 
ground,  enriching  the  foil  to  a very  great  degree. 

We  have  the  fame  fort  of  ftony  marie  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  only  that  our’s  is  lefs  hard,  and  yet  takes  more 
time  to  break  and  diffolve  in  the  air.  They  are  both  moft 
proper  for  lands  of  a loofe  loamy  nature,  and  keep  them  in 
heart  a long  time. 

MARGGRABOW  A,  in  Geography , a town  of  Prufiia, 
in  the  Lithuanian  department ; 80  miles  S.E.  of  Kbnigi- 
berg.  N.  lat.  53"'  54'.  E.  long.  220  47'. 

MARGGRAF,  Andrew  Sigismond,  in  Biography,  a 
celebrated  chemift,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1709, 
where  his  father  was  apothecary  to  the  court,  and  affeffor 
of  the  college  of  medicine.  Thus  fituated  from  his  early 
years,  his  attention  was  naturally  turned  to  the  purfuits  of 
chemiftry  and  pharmacy,  for  which  he  imbibed  a tafte, 
which  he  afterwards  cultivated  wfith.  great  induftry  under 
the  celebrated  profeflor  Neumann,  during  a period  of  five 
years,  and  fubfequently  under  profeflor  Spielmann,  at  Straf- 
bu*g.  In  1733,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  where 
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he  became  a pupil  of  Hoffmann  in  the  ftudy  of  medicine, 
and  continued  his  chemical  purfuits  under  the  direftion  of 
Juncker,  to  which  laft  fcience  he  ultimately  devoted  his 
lole  attention.  For  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  praftical  in- 
formation on  the  fubjeft  of  mineralogy,  he  reforted  to 
Freyberg,  ir.  Saxony,  in  1734,  where  Dr.  Henckel  w-as 
then  in  high  reputation  in  that  department  of  natural  hif- 
tory ; and  he  praftifed  the  art  of  affaying  under  Sufniilch. 
In  the  following  year  he  vifited  the  Hartz  mines,  and  then 
returned  to  Berlin,  where,  by  a clofe  and  inceffant  applica- 
tion to  his  chemical  labours,  he  fo  materially  injured  his 
health,  that  it  was  never  afterwards  vigorous.  He  paffed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  notvvithftanding 
an  offer  of  the  place  of  ducal  apothecary  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  with  a department  in  the  mines,  which  was 
made  to  him  in  1737  by  that  prince,  but  which  he  did  not 
deem  fufficiently  advantageous  to  induce  him  to  leave  Berlin. 
In  1738,  he  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Sciences,  and 
furnifhed  fome  memoirs  for  the  “ Mifcellanea  Berolincnfia 
and  when  this  fociety  was  renovated  in  1744,  as  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres,  he  was  placed  in 
the  clafs  of  experimental  philofophy,  of  which  he  was  chofen 
direftor  in  1760.  He  had  alfo  the  high  gratification  of 
being  entrufted  with  the  laboratory  of  the  academy  in  1734,. 
in  which  he  almoft  lived,  abforbed  in  the  ftudy  or  praftice 
of  his  favourite  art.  He  was,  neverthelefs,  a man  of  great 
amenity  of  temper  and  confiderable  conviviality,  when  mix- 
ing in  the  fociety  of  his  friends.  He  had  been  for  fome 
years  liable  to  fpafmodic  affections,  and,  in  1774,  was  at- 
tacked with  apoplexy,  which  left  aparalylis  behind  it.  He 
continued,  however,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  academy 
till  the  autumn  of  1776 ; after  which  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers  gradually  declined,  and  he  died  in  Auguft,  1782. 

Marggraf  was  held  in  confiderable  eftimation  as  a chemift 
throughout  Europe,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  feveral  learned  bodies.  All  the  writings  which 
he  produced  were  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Berlin,  before  and  after  its  renovation  ; but  they 
have  been  collected  and  publiihed  both  in  German  and 
French.  They  contain  the  details  of  a great  number  of 
proceffes  and  analyfes,  deferibed  in  clear  and  Ample  lan- 
guage. Some  of  the  moft  important  of  his  difeoveries  re- 
late to  phofphorus  and  its  acid  ; to  the  reduction  of  zinc 
from  calamine  ; to  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkalies  ; to  man- 
ganefe,  the  Bologman  ftone,  platina,  and  the  acid  of  fugar. 
In  (hort,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  more  accurate 
experimentalifts,  who  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
fcience  of  chemiftry,  before  the  recent  luminous  improve- 
ments which  it  has  gained.  Gen.  Biog.  See  alfo  hi1; 
Eloge  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  de  Berlin. 

MARG-GRAVE.  Sec  Marcgrave.  4 

MARGIAN,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
ancient  waiters,  particularly  the  Arabian  phyficians,  to  tin 
plant  called  by  others  argina,  or  arginem.  This  is  deferibed 
to  be  a purple  fea-plant.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  cochi- 
neal was  meant  by  this  word,  but  that  is  an  error.  Others 
have  come  fomewhat. nearer,  in  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  name 
of  coral ; but  as  the  ancients  have  (aid  that  it  was  ufed  in 
dyeing,  it  could  not  be  coral ; and  indeed  there  is  no  other 
plant  that  it  can  mean,  but  that  fucus  ufed  by  the  Greeks 
in  dyeing,  and  called  fucus  porphyrizen,  or  the  purple-dyeing 
fea-plant. 

MARGIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
Afia,  along  the  river  Margus,  from  which  it  derives  its  came. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  u had  Hyrcania  on  the  W.,  on  the 
N.  Oxus,  on  the  E.  Baftriana,  and  on  the  S.  Aria.  The 
people  who  inhabited  it  were  the  Derbicse,  the  Maffageta, 
the  Taffoni,  the  Parni,  and  the  Dase.  Its  towns  were 
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Ariaca,  Sina,  Aratha,  Argadris,  Jafonium,  Rhea,  Antio- 
chia,  Guriano,  and  Niceai.  Pliny  gives  us  a very  favour- 
able notion  of  the  fituation  and  fertility  of  this  country. 
It  now  forms  a part  of  Khorafan , which  fee. 

MARGIANI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Comis  ; 23  miles  N.  of  Biftan. 

MARGIDUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of 
Great  Britain,  fituated,  according  to  the  lixth  Iter  of  An- 
tonine,  between  Verometum  (near  Willoughby)  and  Ad 
Pontum  (near  Southwell.)  Dr.  Stukeley  places  it  at 
Bridgeford,  but  Mr.  Horfley,  and  fome  other  antiquaries, 
fix  it  near  Eaft  Bridgeford. 

MARGL1NAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkellan, 
at  the  union  of  a river  of  the  lame  name  with  the  Sirr  ; eight 
miles  S.  of  Tafchkund. 

MARGOT,  a river  and  heights  of  America,  fituated  on 
the  E.  fide  of  the  Miflifippi.  The  courfe  of  the  river  is 
wefterly,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  batteaux  for  a 
number  of  miles.  The  ground  below  its  jun&ion  with  the 
Mifiifippi,  in  N.  lat.  350  28',  affords  a commanding,  airy, 
pleafant,  and  extenfive  fituation  for  fettlements : the  foil  is 
remarkably  fertile. 

Margot  Port,  a maritime  village  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  in  N.  lat.  190  48',  nine  leagues  W. 
of  cape  Francois. 

MARGOZZA,  a town  of  Italy,  giving  name  to  a lake 
near  it ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Milan. 

MARGUARSTEIN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Acha; 
25  miles  W.  of  Salzburg. 

MARGUERITAS,  Isles  of,  iflandsin  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  Ivica,  one  of  which  is  large  and  near  Pic  Nono, 
which  advances  into  the  fea,  in  the  form  of  a cone,  covered 
with  trees. 

MARGUERITE,  St.,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coaft  of  France,  nine  miles  from  Antibes.  N.  lat. 
430  31'.  E.  long.  70  7'. 

Marguerite,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  lake 
Michigan,  N lat.  44^  2'.  W.  long.  83°  34'. 

MARGUERITES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  ofNimes;  four  miles  N.E.  of  Nimes.  The  place 
contains  2057,  and  the  canton  6359  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  137^  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes. 

MARIA,  Ave.  See  Ave  Maria. 

MARIA  Theresa,  in  Biography,  emprefs  of  Germany, 
and  queen  of  Hungary,  daughterof  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
was  born  at  Vienna  in  1717,  and  married  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1736.  At  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1740,  file  remained  foie  heirefs  of  the 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  had  been  aflured 
to  her  by  the  Pragmatic  fan&ion,  guaranteed  by  almoft 
all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  hope  of  defpoiling  an  un- 
protected female  was,  however,  too  great  a temptation  to 
be  overcome  by  mere  treaties,  and  claims  were  made  on  all 
tides  to  part  or  the  whole  of  the  inheritance.  She,  how- 
ever, took  quiet  pofleffion  of  it,  and  ingratiated  herfelf  with 
all  her  fubje&s.  The  ftorm  firit  broke  upon  Silefia,  which 
Frederic  II.  of  Pruflia  feized.  He  foon  fecured  to  himfelf 
the  polTefiion  of  this  rich  province  by  a victory,  and  his 
fuccefs  induced  the  court  of  France,  in  conjunction  with 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  enter  into  the  war.  Unable  to 
contend  effectually  with  the  combined  forces,  Maria  The- 
refa  haftily  retired  to  Prefburg,  where,  alfembling  the  dates 
of  the  kingdom,  file  appeared  with  her  infant  fon  in  her 
arms,  and  made  fuch  an  animating  and  affeCting  addrefs, 
that  the  nobles  all  drew  their  fabres,  and  folemnly  fwore 
they  would  die  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  their  fovereign. 


A powerful  army  was  raifed,  which  marched  to  Vienna, 
and  fecured  it  from  a (fault,  fo  that  the  enemy  could  only 
boaft  of  the  capture  of  Prague,  and  of  having  been  the 
means  of  crowning  the  eleCtcr  of  Bavaria  king  of  Bohemia. 
He  was,  (hortly  after  this,  by  the  influence  of  the  French, 
eleCted  emperor  of  Germany.  England  felt  an  intereft  in 
behalf  of  the  queen,  and  joined  her  as  an  ally,  while  indi- 
viduals of  almofl:  every  rank  opened  their  purfes  in  aid  of 
her  caufe.  She  prudently  detached  from  the  confederacy 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  by  ceding  to  him  Silefia,  and  (he  con- 
trived likewife  by  other  ceflions  to  detach  the  king  of 
Poland,  eleCtor  of  Saxony,  from  the  number  of  her  ene- 
mies. Without  attempting  to  detail  the  occurrences  of  this 
war,  which  involved  moll  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  we  may 
obferve,  that  Maria  Therefa  difplayed,  through  the  whole 
of  the  conteft,  a degree  of  firmnefs  avid  vigour,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  fovereign  ; that  file  was 
crowned  queen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague,  in  1743.  that  (he 
placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  her  hufband  in 
1745,  and  that  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapefie,  in  1748, 
(he  was  confirmed  in  the  pofleflion  of  all  her  dominions, 
excepting  Silefia,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Pruflia.  On  the  reftoration  of  peace,  the  emprefs  queen, 
the  title  by  which  (he  was  ufually  known,  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  her  dominions,  by  encouraging 
commerce  and  the  ufeful  arts.  New  ports  were  opened, 
and  new  fources  of  trade  explored  ; canals  were  formed 
and  manufactures  eilabliflied ; fchools  and  public  libraries 
were  founded,  and  a college  for  the  fciences  was  inllituted 
at  Vienna.  This  and  a multitude  of  other  aCts  bore  witnefs 
to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  this  fovereign  and 
her  minifters  purfued  the  great  objeCts  of  public  good. 
People  are  always  grateful  for  the  beneficent  aCts  of  their 
governors,  and  it  was  impoflible  for  love  and  veneration  to 
be  carried  farther  than  thofe  which  were  infpired  by  a fove- 
reign, who,  to  female  beauty  and  gentlenefs,  added  mafcu- 
line  dignity  and  excellence.  The  court  of  Vienna  could 
not  brook  the  lofs  of  Silefia,  and,  in  revenge,  it  inftigated  a 
confederacy  againft  Frederic,  with  the  view  of  depriving 
him  of  his  conquells,  and  perhaps  of  defpoiling  him  of  a 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  this  purpofe  an 
alliance  was  formed  of  the  emprefs-queen,  the  emprefs  of 
Ruflia,  and  the  king  of  Poland  as  eleCtor  of  Saxony ; Fre- 
deric difqovered  their  plan  and  thwarted  it.  Soon  after 
this  the  houfe  of  Auftria  joined  France  in  an  attack  upon 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  was  able  to  make  a treaty  with 
England.  Frederic  (truck  the  firft  blow  and  carried  hi* 
arms  into  Bohemia,  which  was  the  commencement  of  what 
is  generally  called  the  feven  years’  war.  The  junction  of 
Rufiia  with  Lis  other  enemies  brought  Frederic  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  He  was,  however,  faved  by  his  own  great  and 
almoft  unparalleled  efforts,  and  the  treaty  of  1763  confirmed 
him  in  the  pofleflion  of  Silefia,  and  reftored  Germany  to  its 
former  political  (late.  The  only  advantage  gained  by  the 
emprefs-queen,  was  the  election  of  her  fon  Jofeph  to  the 
fuccefiion  of  the  empire  as  king  of  the  Romans.  In  1765* 
(he  loft  her  hufband,  the  emperor  Francis,  with  whom  (he 
had  lived  in  conftant  and  affectionate  union  thirty  years. 
So  ftrong  was  her  attachment  to  the  memory,  as  it  had 
been  to  the  perfon  of  her  hu(band,  that  (he  ever  after  wore 
mourning,  and  paid  frequent  viiits  to  his  tomb.  In  1772, 
a plan  was  laid  for  the  firft  difmemberment  of  Poland,  to 
which  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  the  confent  of 
Maria  Therefa  could  be  obtained.  Her  fon  Jofeph,  fixed 
on  the  objeCt,  and  knowing  her  failings,  addreffed  to  her 
the  argument  of  religion,  which  fubdued  her  fcruples,  that 
were  unqueftionably  founded  in  reCtitude,  and  ought  not 
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to  have  been  fubverted.  From  this  period  /lie  did  not  in- 
terfere much  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  though 
fhe  did  not  hefitate  to  check  the  innovations  of  her  fon, 
efpecially  thofe  which  went  to  the  abolition  of  convents, 
and  other  changes  in  the  church  eflablifhment.  She  died  at 
Vienna,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1780,  at  the  age  of 
fixty-three,  confoling  herfelf  in  her  lalt  moments  with  the 
purity  of  her  intentions  in  all  her  condudl,  and  with  the 
idea  of  having  merited  the  honourable  title  of  the  “ mother 
of  her  people.”  She  left  a numerous  progeny,  of  whom 
one  fon  Jofephll.  was  emperor;  another  the  grand-duke 
of  Tufcany;  one  daughter  queen  of  France,  another  of 
Naples  ; “ happy”  fays  Dr.  Aikin  “ that  fhe  could  not 
look  into  the  awful  fecrets  of  futurity.”  A warm  attach- 
ment to  the  duties  of  her  religion  was  a prominent  feature 
in  her  charafter ; in  fome  inftances,  perhaps,  her  zeal  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  bigotry  and  intolerance ; it  mull, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  her  conduct  in  general  difplayed 
all  the  falutary  influence  of  religious  principles,  and  that  as 
a wife,  a mother,  and  a fovereign,  fhe  has  had  few  equals 
upon  the  throne.  Hill,  of  France.  Gen.  Biog.  London 
179°. 

Maria,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  Ve- 
netia;  fituated  on  the  Padus,  towards  the  S.E. , and  very 
near  Hadria. 

Maria,  in  Geography , a river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Miflifippi,  N.  lat.  370  37'.  W.  long.  goJ  33'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Car- 
thagena ; 32  miles  W.  of  Carthagena. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Honduras,  which  runs  into  the  bay,  N.  lat.  150  40'.  W. 
long.  87  15'. 

Maria  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  coafl  of  Tongataboo  ; 
feven  miles  W.  of  Obfervatory  Point. 

Maria,  St.,  a town  of  Tranlilvania ; 12  miles  S E. 
of  Hunyads. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora ; 37 
miles  W.  of  Naples. —Alfo,  a town  of  Illria;  four 
miles  N.  of  Monfalcone. — Alfo,  a town  with  a convent 
of  Hungary  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Rofenburg. — Alfo,  one  of 
the  Trerriti  iflands,  now  called  “ St.  Nicolo.” — Alfo,  a 
fea-pori  of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  in  the  gulf  of  Spezza  ; 
four  miles  S.  of  Spezza.  N.  lat.  44'  6 . E.  long.  9 7 42'. 
— Alfo,  a fmail  lfland  near  the  coall  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  37° 
10'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  Ma- 
ranhao ; eight  miles  N.E.  of  St  Felipe. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan  ; 32  miles  S.  of 
St.  Luis  de  Potoii.  Alfo,  a town  on  the  W.  coall  of  the 
ifland  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  70  33  . £.  long.  122  18'. — 
Alfo,  a fmail  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  near  the 
N.E.  coall  of  Paros. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 40 
miles  S.  of  Santa  Fd. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre;  210 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Cafa  Grande. 

Maria  della  Alizza,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto;  four  miles  E.  of  Gallipoli. 

Maria  di  Camarana,  St.,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Noto,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  on  the  S.  coall  ; the 
remains  of  a city  called  “Camarana;”  28  miles  S.E.  of 
Alicete. 

Maria  del  Alto,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto ; two 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Nardo. 

Maria  Apolfano,  St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 
three  miles  S.  of  Monte  St.  Angelo. 

Maria  di  Dotoli,  St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto  ; 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Motera. 

Maria  della  Gratia,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mincio;  five  miles  W.  of  Mantua. 

Maria  la  Garta,  St.,  a fmail  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean.  N.  lat.  270  50'.  W.  long.  1490. 
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Maria  della  Gratice,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra; 
fix  miles  N.  of  Scalea. 

Maria  delP  Ifola , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari ; three  miles  N.  of  Converfano. 

Maria  di  Leuca , St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto,  on 
the  fea-coalt  near  cape  Leuca  ; the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 1 8 miles 
S.  of  Otranto. 

Maria  Palomla , St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto ; five 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Matera. 

Maria  della  Serra,  St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra;  11  miles  E.  ofNicaftro. 

Maria  de  Iguazu,  St.,  a town  of  Paraguay  ; 200  miles 
E.  of  Aflumption. 

Maria  de  Ifquande,  St.,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
Popayan  ; eight  miles  N.W.  of  Barbacoa. 

Maria  de  Monte,  St.,  a town  of  Italy;  three  miles  E. 
of  Friuli. 

Maria  de  Matamha,  St.,  a town  of  Africa,  capital  of 
Matamba.  S.  lat.  tf  35'.  E.  long.  18'  34'. 

Maria  de  Darien,  St , a town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Darien,  on  a river  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Panama.  N.  lat.  8°  4'.  W.  long.  78°. 

Maria  del  Gracia,  a town  of  Etruria ; 3 1 miles  E.  of 
Florence. 

Maria  Creek,  a river  of  the  weftern  territory  of  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  Wabafli,  N.  lat.  38°  48'.  W. 
long.  SS2 

Maria,  Van  Diemen , Cape , the  N.W.  point  of  New 
Zealand.  S.  lat.  340  30'.  W.  long.  187°  18'. 

Maria  Zell,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 1 2 miles 
N.  of  Pruck. 

Maria’j  IJlands,  a cinder  of  iflands,  near  the  fouth  part 
of  New  Holland,  fomewhat  N.E.  of  Tannan's  Head.  S. 
lat.  43"  15'.  E.  long.  147°  46'  to  148°  10'. 

Maria,  Santa,  Cape,  the  N.  cape  at  the  mouth  of  La 
Plata  river,  in  South  America  ; 9 leagues  from  the  bay  of 
Maldonade,  and  20  from  Montevideo,  a bay  fo  called  from 
a mountain  which  overlooks  it. 

Marta  Therefa,  Order  of,  in  Heraldry,  a military  order, 
which  was  inftituted  by  the  emprefs  queen  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1757,  and  compofed  of  two  claffes,  viz.  Grand 
Crofles  and  Knights.  To  thefe  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  in 
the  year  1765  added  an  intermediate  clafs,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Commanders.  The  number  of  knights  is  not  fixed, 
and  the  emperor  is  grand  mafler.  The  badge  of  the  order 
is  a crofs  ot  gold,  enamelled  white,  edged  with  gold ; on 
the  centre  are  the  arms  of  Aullria,  viz.  gules,  a feffe  argent 
encircled  with  the  word  Fortitudini  ; on  the  reverfe  is  a 
cypher  of  the  letters  M.  L.  F.  in  gold,  on  an  enamelled 
green  ground.  The  badge  is  worn  pendent  to  a llripcd 
crimfon  and  white  ribbon. 

MARI  AGALANTE,  in  Geography.  See  Marie- 

GALANTE. 

MARIAGER,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  in 
North  Jutland,  fituated  on  a gulf  which  communicates 
with  the  Cattegat,  called  “ Mariagerfiord.”  Its  prin- 
cipal trade  confifts  in  Hone  and  lime  ; 22  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Wiborg.  N.  lat.  56°  43'.  E.  long  9 53'. 

MARIALVA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Pinhel. 

MARIAM,  a town  of  Abyfiinia;  100  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Gondar.  N.  lat.  11  2’.  E.  long.  33"  34'. 

MARIAME,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Phoenicia,  the  fovereignty  of  which  was  confirmed  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Garalollratus,  king  of  Arad. 

MARIAN,  or  Marianne,  Iflands,  in  Geography.  See 
Ladrones. 
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2.1  A RIAN  A,  Juan  de,  in  Biography , a celebrated  hif- 
torian,  was  born  at  Talavera  in  1536.  He  was  an  illegiti- 
mate child  of  Juan  Martinez  de  Mariana,  afterwards  canon 
and  dean  of  the  collegiate  in  that  town.  He  received  an 
excellent  introductory  education,  and  was  fent  at  a proper 
age  to  Alcala,  an  univerfity  of  confiderable  reputation. 
Soon  after  this  Ignatius  Loyola  fent  mifiionaries  into  Caf- 
tile  to  eftabhfh  his  order  there,  and  Mariana,  who  was  only 
in  his  feventeenth  year,  joined  them.  At  the  a^e  of  twenty- 
four  he  was  appointed  to  the  profeflorlhip  of  theology  at  the 
great  college  lately  eftablilhed  at  Rome.  Here  he  leCtured 
four  years,  and  had  among  others  the  famous  Bellarmine  as 
one  of  his  pupils.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Sicily  to  open  a 
courfe  of  theology  which  the  company  had  begun  there. 
After  a refidence  of  two  years  in  that  ifland,  he  was  fent  to 
Paris  in  the  fame  capacity,  where  for  five  years  he  publicly 
expounded  Aquinas,  and  the  degree  of  doCtor  was,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  learning,  conferred  upon  him.  Not  hav- 
ing his  health  at  Paris,  he  obtained  permifiion  to  refign  his 
chair  and  retire  to  Toledo,  where  he  mas  eledted  to  various 
high  offices  in  the  church,  and  was  employed  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  in  forming  a catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and  the 
Index  Expurgatorius,  which  was  publifhed  in  1584.  About 
this  time  he  bore  a part  in  the  edition  of  St.  Ifidore’s  works, 
and  incurred  fome  fufpicion  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Anas  Montanus.  Mariana  had  long 
afpired  to  be  the  hiftorian  of  his  own  country,  and  in  the 
little  leifure  which  his  fuperiors  left  him,  he  followed  the  in- 
dications of  his  genius.  “ Nature,”  fays  his  biographer, 
“ had  deligned  him  for  fomething  better  than  to  expound 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to  emafculate  books  for  the  inquifi- 
tion.  The  refult  of  his  labours  appeared  in  1592,  in  a work 
under  the  title  of  “ Hillorite  de  Rebus  Hifpaniae  Libri  xx.” 
It  was  afterwards  extended  to  thirty  books  : the  molt  com- 
plete edition  is  that  of  Mentz.  The  hiftory  comes  down  to 
the  end  of  Fernando’s  reign,  the  author  being  fearful  of 
coming  nearer  to  his  own  times,  left  he  Ihould  give  offence  by 
fpeaking  the  truth.  The  work  is  in  high  eltimation,  and  it 
is  faid  that  they  who  read  the  hiftory  of  Spain  for  entertain- 
ment will  always  read  it  in  Mariana ; he  is  the  hiftorical 
clafiic  of  his  country.  In  1509  he  publiflied  his  treatife 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Inftitutione,”  which  was  burnt  by 
order  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  author  of  many 
other  works,  the  titles  of  feveral  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  “ General  Biography,”  fome  of  thefe,  viz.  “ De  Morte 
et  lmmortalitate  and  “ De  Monetae  Mutatione,”  expofed 
him  to  perfecution,  imprifonment,  and  to  thofe  evils  that 
ever  attach  to  a man,  whom  the  higher  powers,  whether 
juftly  or  unjuftly,  choofe  to  fufpeCt.  Mariana  had,  how- 
ever, a mind  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, and  could  in  that  privacy  and  retirement  into  which 
he  was  driven,  give  up  all  his  powers  in  the  purfuit  of 
fcience  and  literature.  His  laft  publication  confifted  of 
Scholia  upon  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  an  elegiac 
verfion  of  the  Proverbs,  Eccleliaftes,  and  Solomon’s  Song. 
He  died  at  Toledo  on  the  16th  of  February,  1623.  “ The 
Jefuits,”  fays  Mr.  Southey,  “ have  often  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  people  for  the  fake  of  their  own  order : this 
was  not  Mariana’s  cafe : his  views  were  of  a wider  range  ; 
he  thought  of  mankind,  not  of  the  company.” 

Mariana,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  and  Roman 
colony  of  Corfica,  eftablilhed  by  Marius  : it  was  epifcopal, 
and  its  ruins  now  bear  its  name.  It  is  now  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Baftia. 

Mahiana,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vero- 
nefe  ; 8 miles  N.N.W,  of  Verona. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy, 


in  the  department  of  the  Mincio  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of 
Mantua. 

MARI  AND  YNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Afia,  in  Bithynia,  or  extending  from  Bithynia  to  Paphla- 
gonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  gulf  of  Sangarus.  Herodotus 
(1.  i.  c.  28.)  reckons  them  among  the  nations  fubdued  by 
Crcefus. 

MARIANKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in 
Volhynia;  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zytomiers. 

MARIANNA,  the  name  given  to  a diftriCt  of  Ame- 
rica, granted  by  the  Plymouth  council  to  Capt.  John  Mafon 
in  1621.  It  extended  from  the  river  Naumkeag,  now  Salem, 
round  cape  Ann  to  Merrimack  river,  and  from  the  fea  to 
the  heads  of  thefe  rivers,  with  the  illands  lying  within  three 
miles  of  the  coaft. 

MARIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona;  12  miles  N.  of  Milan. 

MARIANOPOLI,  or  Mariupol,  a fea-port  town  of 
Ruflia,  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  of  Azof,  between  the 
rivers  Myus  and  Calmius.  This  town,  as  well  as  Khcrfon 
or  Cherfon,  and  Catharinenoluf,  together  with  the  numerous 
villages,  which  have  rifen  into  fome  degree  of  importance  in 
a country  formerly  inhabited  only  by  lawlefs  banditti,  or 
traverfed  by  roving  hordes,  are  filled  with  Ruffians,  with 
Tartars  reclaimed  from  their  wandering  life,  and  with  nume- 
rous colonilts,  particularly  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  mi- 
grated from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Turkilh  empire, 
N.  lat.  470.  E.  long.  37°  44'. 

MARIANOU,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw ; 48  miles  W.  of  Braclaw. 

MARI  AQUACO,  a town  of  Brafil,  on  the  river  of  the 
Amazons ; 36  miles  W.  of  Pauxis. 

MARIAS  Islands,  three  iflands  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  occupying  a fpace  of  about  42  miles.  The  moll 
northern,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  group,  is  about  13 
miles  long  in  a S.E.  by  E.  and  N.W  by  W.  direction, 
the  direction  in  which  the  iflands  lie  from  one  another,  and 
about  9 miles  broad.  It  is  higheft  towards  the  S.,  and  gra- 
dually defeends,  terminating  in  a long  low  point  at  its  N.W. 
extremity.  Its  Ihores  are  compofed,  particularly  on  the 
S.W.  fide,  of  fteep  white  rocky  cliffs,  which  kind  of  fub- 
ftance  forms  its  principal  component  part.  Notwithftand- 
ing  a low  kind  of  fhrub,  with  which  it  is  partially  covered, 
it  prefents  but  a dreary-  and  unoroduClive  feene.  Its  S.E 
extremity  terminates  aifo,  after  a defeent  from  the  fummit 
of  the  ifland,  in  a low  projecting  point,  with  rocks  lying 
from  it,  as  on  the  oppofite  extremity.  On  either  fide  is  a 
fmall  bay,  that  on  the  E.  fide  being  bounded  by  a beach, 
compofed  alternately  of  rocks  and  land,  and  aflording,  by 
Capt.  Vancouver’s  foundings  in  its  vicinity,  good  anchorage, 
and  protected  againft  the  general  prevailing  winds.  Between 
this  ifland  and  the  fecond  of  the  group,  called  by  Dampier 
“ Prince  George’s  ifland,”  is  a paffage  about  fix  miles  wide, 
with  foundings  of  20  to  30  fathoms,  and  fandy  bottom. 
The  S.W.  fide  of  this  latter  ifland  is  bounded  by  detached 
rocks,  fome  of  which  defeend  from  the  centre  of  the  ifland 
and  terminate  at  the  water  fide,  in  a fine  fandy  beach.  This 
ifland  abounds  more  with  vegetable  productions  than  the 
other,  but  it  did  not  feem  to  afford  any  ftreams  of  fre/h 
water.  In  fize  and  direction  Prince  George’s  ifland  is  next 
to  the  former,  being  about  24  miles  in  circuit } and  the 
third,  or  fouthernmott,  is  about  nine  miles  in  compafs.  The 
moft  valuable  production  of  Prince  George’s  ifland  is  lignum 
vitae,  which  it  yields  in  great  abundance,  befides  fome  plants 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  kind,  and  other  thorny  plants, 
which  reach  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Of  birds  this 
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illand  has  great  variety,  fuch  as  hawks,  green  parrots  with 
yellow  heads,  parroquets,  pigeons,  and  doves,  and  (mail 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage  ; but  no  quadrupeds  were  feen. 
On  the  (hores  great  numbers  of  fifh  were  obferved,  and 
among  them  fome  very  bold  and  daring  (harks.  A few 
fnakes  and  guanoes  were  feen  ; but  no  traces  of  human 
vifitors  were  perceived ; though  on  (hore  fome  drift  wood 
was  found,  which  appeared  to  have  been  wrought  with  Eu- 
ropean tools.  Capt.  Vancouver’s  anchoring  place  lay  in  N. 
lat.  21°  28'.  E.  long.  2330  34'. 

MARIASTAIN,  a town  of  Auftria ; 14  miles  S S.W. 
of  Steyr. 

MARICA,  in  Botany,  an  old  name  for  fomething  of  the 
Iris  kind.  Ambrofinus  thinks  it  a corruption  of  Naronica , 
which  was  derived  from  the  Naro,  a Dalmatian  river,  about 
whofe  banks  the  bed;  Iris  or  Orris  roots  were  plentifully 
produced.  The  name  is  retained  by  Schreber  for  the  Cipura 
of  Aublet.  Mr.  Gawler,  now  Ker,  who  has  referred  to 
this  fame  genus  fome  additional  fpecies,  feparated  from  Iris, 
Moraa  and  Sifyrinchium,  properly  follows  Schreber  in  the 
name;  but  enquires,  in  Curt.  Mag.  p.  646,  why  Cipura  was 
rejefted.  We  prefume  that  as  Aublet  has  given  no  expla- 
nation of  its  meaning,  and  nothing  is  to  be  guefled  from  any 
part  of  his  defcription,  Schreber  judged  it,  at  any  rate,  a 
hybrid,  if  not  a barbarous,  name  ; and  he  was  too  critical  a 
fcholar,  as  well  as  too  faithful  a Linnoean,  to  admit  fuch  in 
general.  How  he  would  juftify  his  own  barbarous  and  un- 
couth Bambufa,  for  what  Juffieu  has  properly  called  Najius, 
we  will  not  venture  to  guefs.  See  Bambusa,  Nastus  and 
Cipura. — Schreb.  37.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  246.  Mart. 
Mill.  Di£fc.  v.  3.  Gawl.  in  Sims  and  Kon  Annals  of  Bot. 
v.  1.  244.  Curt.  Mag.  654.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1. 
122.  (Cipura  ; Aubl.  Guian.  38.  Ju(f.  58.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  30)  Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia . Nat. 
Ord.  Enfatce,  Linn.  Irides,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spathas  of  one  or  two  valves,  fingle- 
fiowered,  enclofed  in  a common  involucrum  of  two  valves. 
Cor.  fuperior,  regular,  in  fix  deep  fpreading  fegments, 
united  into  a tube ; the  three  inner  alternate  ones  fmaller. 
Stam.  Filaments  three,  diftindt,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  very  (hort ; anthers  oblong,  ereft,  longer  than  the 
filaments.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong,  obfcurely  trian- 
ular ; ftyle  fimple,  triangular,  its  angles  oppofite  to  the 
amens  ; ftigmas  three,  longer  than  the  ilyle,  varioufiy 
(haped,  more  or  lefs  cohering  in  a triangular  figure.  Peric. 
Capfule  oblong,  bluntly  triangular,  coriaceous,  of  three 
cells  and  three  valves,  as  if  peeled  at  the  top.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, in  two  rows,  roundifti,  fomewhat  angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  fuperior,  in  fix  deep  fegments;  the 
three  inner  ones  fmalleft.  Stamens  oppofite  to  the  three 
angles  of  the  ftyle. 

Obf.  Mr.  Ker  now  includes  in  this  genus  fome  fpecies 
with  united  filaments,  which  we  agree  with  our  late  friend 
Mr.  Dryander  (in  Ait.  Hort.  Ke<w.)  in  referring  to  Sifyrin- 
chium ; a meafure  juftified,  if  we  miftake  not,  by  the  habit 
of  their  flowers. 

1.  M.  Northiana.  Broad-ftemmed  Marica.  Ker  in  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  634.  (Morasa  Northiana ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  253. 
M.  vaginata  ; Redout.  Liliac.  t.  56.) — Stalk  fword-fhaped, 
winged — Native  of  the  Brazils.  It  was  firft  known  here 
in  the  colle&ion  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  North,  at  Farnham  caftle, 
who  procured  it  in  1789.  The  plant  is  now  frequent  in  hot- 
houfes,  flowering  in  fpring  and  fummer,  being  much  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  (hort-lived  petals,  whofe  bafes  arc  all 
elegantly  mottled  with  yellow  and  deep  browni(h  orange, 
while  the  limb  of  the  larger  ones  is  white,  of  the  fmaller 
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blue.  The  root  is  tuberous,  with  many  fibres,  and  peren- 
nial. Leaves  radical,  fword-(haped,  dark  green,  ribbed 
txvo  or  three  feet  high.  Flower-flalk  much  refembling  the' 
leaves,  about  as  tall,  though  rather  narrower,  oblique, 
bearing  fevcral  fucceflive  fragrant flowers,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  from  a lateral  lheaih  near  the  top,  fometimes 
viviparous. 

2.  M.  martinicenfts.  Yellow  Martinico  Marica  (Iris 
martinicenfis  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  58.  Jacq.  Amer.  t.  7.  Willd 
Sp.  PI.  v.  r.  238.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  416.  Redout.  Liliac! 
l'  7?" ) Stalk  round.  Leaves  linear,  fiat  — Jacquin  found 
this  fpecies  in  moift  meadows  among  the  hills  of  Martinico 
flowering  in  November  and  December.  Mr.  Alexander 
Anderfon  fent  it  from  St.  Lucia  to  Kew  in  1782.  It 
blooms  in  the  (love  with  us  about  May  or  June,  and  is 
perennial ; but  bearing  only  fmall  flowers,  of  an  uniform 
yellow,  is  not  particularly  efteemed.  The  late  Mr.  Curtis 
has  juftly  remarked  its  ill  agreement  with  the  charafter  of 
an  Iris,  and  its  generic  affinity  to  the  foregoing.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  narrower,  flat,  and  (ingle-ribbed. 
Stalk  (lender,  round,  12  or  18  inches  high,  with  one  or 
two  concave  diftant  bratleas.  Flowers  few,  fucceflive,  very 
tranfient,  inodorous,  about  an  inch  wide.  It  ripens  feeds 
abundantly,  which  M ■ Northiana  does  not. 

3.  M.  paludofa.  Dwarf  Marfli  Marica.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
w 1.  246.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  646.  (Cipura  paludofa;  Hubl. 
Guian.  38.  t.  13.)  -Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end, 
plaited.  Stalk  round.  Inner  fegments  of  the  corolla  ereft, 
concave,  half  the  length  of  the  outer.- Native  of  moift 
meadows,  called  favannahs,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in 
Guiana.  Mr.  A.  Anderfon  fent  it  from  St.  Lucia  to  Kew 
in  1792  The  plant  is  perennial,  flowering  in  the  (love 
from  June  to  Auguft.  Its  leaves  are  about  a foot  hmh, 
deep  green,  lanceolate,  tapering  much  at  each  end,  (trongly 
plaited  on  each  fide  the  midrib.  Flower-Jlalk  radical,  very 
(hort,  fimple,  bearing  a fmall  tuft  of  fucceflive,  (hort-lived, 
white  flowers,  accompanied  by  a few  (hgathing  fcales,  and 
furmounted  by  a long  leafy  bradea  equal  to  the  leaves. 
The  three  inner  fegments  of  the  corolla  are  ereft  or  convo! 
luted,  but  half  the  length  of  the  reft,  concave,  a little  re- 
curved at  their  fummits,  and  tipped  with  green,  fo  that 
the  whole  flower  recals  the  idea  of  a Snowdrop. 

4.  M.  plicata.  Small-flowered  Marica.  Ker  in  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  653.  (Morsea  plicata;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  242. 
Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  82.  M.  palmifolia ; Jacq.  Ic  Rar. 
t.  227.  Sifyrinchium  palmifolium  ; Cavan.  Di(T.  348. 
t.  19.  f.  1.  Bermudiana  palmse  folio,  radice  bulbofa  • 
Plum.  Ic.  33.  t.  46.  f.  2.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate! 
with  numerous  ribs  and  plaits.  Stalk  round.  Segments  of 

the  corolla  all  nearly  equal  in  length Native  of  Cayenne 

and  the  Weft  Indies.  Miller  is  faid,  in  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1. 
v\  3-  3°5>  t0  h.ave  cultivated  it  at  Chelfea,  in  1739.’ 
Linnseus  had  fpecimens,  which  he  confounded  with  his  true 
Sifyrinchium  palmifolium,  which  has  a winged  (talk,  and  a 
denfe  corymbofe  tuft  of  many  flowers.  We  have  it  not  in 
any  of  our  gardens.  M.  plicata  is  a tender  (love  plant,  witli 
much  broader  and  mare  elliptical  leaves,  whofe  ribs  and 
plaits  are  much  more  numerous  than  M.  paludofa.  The 

Jflalk,  moreover,  is  almoft  as  tall  as  the  leaves,  and  the  braflea 
proportionably  fmaller.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white, 
diftinguifhed  by  all  their  fegments  being  nearly  of  equal 
length,  and  obovate,  though  the  three  innermoft  are  rather 
the  narrowed.  They  have  little  beauty  to  attraft  general 
admiration  or  care. 

Mr.  Ker  comprehends  under  this  genus  of  Marica,  befides 
the  above,  the  Sifyrinchium  palmifolium,  Linn.  Mant.  122. 

Willd. 
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Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  579,  of  whicli  no  figure,  as  far  as  we  Paris  76°  51'.  The  town  of  this  name,  fituated  on  the  Cape, 
know,  exifts ; and  the  S.  Jlriatum,  Sm.  Ic.  Pidl.  t.  9.  is  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  S.  peninfula  ; 8 leagues  W.  of 
Willd.  ibid.  580;  though  he  obferves,  in  the  Annals  of  Jeremies,  and  60  W.  of  Port  an  Prince. 

Botany,  v.  1.  246,  that  Sifyrincbium  differs  from  Marica  in  Marie,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa  ; 12  miles  E. 
having  united  filaments  and  nearly  round  (or  globofe)  cap-  of  Seronge. 

fules.  Now  we  can  politively  affert  that  the  latter  fpecies  MAR1EBOE,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Laa- 
anfwers  to  this  charafter,  befides  having  the  corolla  of  a land,  fituated  near  a lake  abounding  in  fifh  ; 12  miles  E.  of 
Sifyrincbium.  Its.  filaments  compofe  a firm  columnar  tube,  Nafcow.  N.  lat.  54’ 51  . E.  long.  xi°32'. 
nearly  to  their  very  top.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  MARIEFRED,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
fpecimen  of  S.  palmifolium,  its  germe.i  and  corolla  agree  Sudermanland,  on  a bay  of  the  Maelar  lake ; 25  miles  W. 
exadlly  with  the Jlriatum , and  we  cannot  doubt  its  belonging,  of  Stockholm. 

as  Willdenow  obferves,  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  244,  to  the  fame  MARIE-G ALANTE,  an  ifland  in  the  Weil  Indies, 
genus.  A winged  or  two-edged  ftalk  feems  proper  to  Sify - difcovered  by  Columbus  in  the  year  1493,  of  a circular 
rincbium.  S.  figure  and  about  42  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  firft. 

Marica  Silva,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a foreft  of  Italy,  fettled  by  the  French  in  1647  ; and  has  iince  been  taken 
in  Campknia,  which  was  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  by  the  Dutch  and  by  the  Engliih,  but  reilored  to  the 
the  town  of  Minternae,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  French  by  the  Englifh  in  1763.  This  ifland  affords  a con- 
Liris.  fiderable  quantity  of  tobacco ; and  contains  many  grottoes 

MARICABAN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  in  which  are  iound  large  crabs,  and  alfo  feveral  rivers  as 
Philippine  iflands,  near  the  S.  coall  of  Lu$on.  N.  lat.  well  as  ponds  of  frefh  water.  It  is  flat  on  the  weliern 
13  32'.  E long.  1 20°  56'-  (hore,  and  the  foil  is  fit  for  cultivation.  At  the  time  of 

MAlllCELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  its  laft  redudlion  by  the  Englifh  the  annual  manufadlure  of 
Bari  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Gravina.  fugar  amounted  to  1000  hogfheads.  N.  lat.  16k  W. 

MARICHI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  deemed  by  fir  long.  61  6'. 

William  Jones,  in  his  differtation  or.  the  chronology  of  the  MARIENBERG,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Hindoos,  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  to  be  a perfonifica-  Erzgeberg,  which  has  in  its  vicinity  mines  of  filver,  cobalt, 
tion  of  light.  In  the  wild  theogonies  of  that  poetical  race  iron,  vitriol  and  fulphur.  It  has  a manufadlure  of  fine  lace, 
he  i3  made  the  offspring  of  Brahma,  and  father  of  Kafyapa,  and  a medicinal  bath  ; 34  miles  S.W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat. 
the  prolific  parent  of  Surya,  or  the  fun,  and  many  other  50"  36'.  E.  long.  13'  6'. 

divinities.  See  Kasyapa,  in  the  feventh  line  of  which  MARIENBURG,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
article  for  all  read  ufe.  ment  of  Riga;  28  miles  S.  of  Verro. — Alfo,  a town  of 

MARICI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy,  in  Tranfilvania,  called  alfo  Foldmar ; fix  miles  N.  of  Cron- 
the  vicinity  of  the  Loevi  (which  lee),  who  inhabited  a ffadt.  N.  lat.  46  2'.  E.  long.  45 J 14'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
tracl  now  called  “ Pavefan,’'  watered  by  the  Tefino  and  Prufiia,  denominated  alfo  Mallorg,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  Po.  a prefedlurate  fituated  on  the  Viltula.  It  was  formerly  the 

MARICOLAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  chief  place  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  knights.  It  was  once 
in  Cochin  ; 20  miles  N N.E.  of  Cranganore.  and  again  taken  by  the  Swedes;  24  miles  S.E.  of  Dantzic, 

MARI-DSAKE',  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  30  miles  in  N.  lat.  54°  3'.  E.  long.  i8°55'. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
circuit.  N.  lat.  340  22'.  E.  long.  88  50'.  bifhopric  of  Hildefheim  ; five  miles  S.E.  of  Hildelheim. 

MARIDUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  MaRIENFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhop- 
ifle  of  Albion,  belonging  to  the  Demetae,  and  fuppofed  to  ric  of  Munfter;  11  miles  E.  of  Warendorf. 
have  been  fituated  where  Caermarthen,  in  South  Wales,  MARIENGAUE,  a towm  and  lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
how  (lands.  government  of  Polotik  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Rezitfa. 

MARIE,  Straits  of,  in  Geography,  conned!  lakes  Supe-  MARIENHAVE,  a town  of  Eail  Friefland  ; nine 
rior  and  Huron.  Near  the  upper  end  of  thefe  ilraits,  miles  N.  of  Embden. 

which  are  40  miles  long,  is  a canal  navigable  by  boats.  MARIENSTERN,  a town  of  Upper  Lufatia ; nine 
The  ilrai's  afford  a pleating  view  of  various  iflands.  miles  W.  of  Budiffen. 

Marie,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  MARIENWALDE,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  feparated  from  Oleron  by  a river,  and  New  Mark  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  Woldenberg. 
connected  with  it,  at  the  ditlance  of  two  miles,  by  a bridge  MARIENWERDER,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  pro- 
of Hone.  vince  of  Oberland,  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  called  the 

Marie,  St.,  a town  on  the  N.W,  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Leibe,  not  far  from  the  Viltula.  This  town,  which  wa3 
Martinico.  firft  built  in  the  year  1233  on  a werder,  or  fmall  ifland, 

Marie  d’Aruci,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  called  “ Quidzin,”  but  loon  after  rebuilt  in  its  prefect 
ment  of  Mont  Blanc  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Chambery.  fituation,  was  occupied  by  fome  grand  mailers  of  the 

Marie  de  la  Mer,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  Teutonic  order.  The  cathedral,  eredled  in  the  13th  cen 

ment  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Medi-  tury,  is  the  largeft  church  in  the  kingdom  of  Prufiia,  and 

terranean  ; nine  miles  E.N.E.  of  Perpignan.  feems  by  its  ftrong  breaft-works  to  have  been  intended  for 

Marie  aux  Mines,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  a fortreis.  The  palace  is  a fpacious  edifice,  conftru&ed  in 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  near  which  are  mines  of  filver  and  the  Gothic  llyle,  ar.d  is  furrounded  by  a pleafant  country 
lead  ; four  miles  N.W.  of  Colmar.  of  varied  furface.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  carry  on  a 

M aiue  da  Mont,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  confiderable  trade  with  their  neighbours.  It  has  been  often 

the  Channel;  four  miles  N.  of  Carentan.  damaged  by  inundations,  fire,  and  war.  The  famous, league 

Marie,  Cape  Dame,. the  W.  point  of  the  ifland  of  St.  formed  agamft  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  was  con- 
Domingo,  which,  with  Cape  Nicholas,  forms  the  entrance  eluded  here  in  1440  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Dantzic.  N.  lat. 

of  the  bay  of  Leogane.  N.  lat.  18  38'  W.  long  from  530  43'.  E.  long.  180  42'. 
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MARIENZELL,  a town  with  a convent  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria  ; the  convent  has  a celebrated  image  of 
the  Virgin;  fix  miles  W.S.W.  of  Baden. 

MARIES,  St.,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  an  ifland  formed  by 
the  divided  ftream  of  the  Rhone,  near  the  fea  ; 16  miles  S. 
of  Arles.  N.  lat.  430  27'.  E.  long.  50  31'. 

Maries,  Three,  three  defert  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico ; the  largeft  of  which  is 
about  2 1 miles  in  circumference.  They  abound  in  hares, 
guanoes,  pigeons,  See.,  and  the  coafts  with  turtles  and  fifh. 
N.  lat.  21°  30'. 

MARIESTADT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth- 
land, built  by  Charles  IX.  on  the  rivulet  Tidla,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Wenner  lake.  The  houfes  are  moftly  built  of 
wood,  and  painted  of  a red  colour;  80  miles  N.E.  of  Go- 
theborg.  N.  lat.  58°  27'.  E.  long.  130  38'. 

MARIETTA,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Ohio  and  county  of  Walhington,  fituated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mufkingum  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  laid  out,  on  a de- 
lightful plain  forrped  by  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers,  into 
1000  houfe-lots,  with  90  feet  in  front  by  180  feet  in  the  rear, 
with  fuitable  open  fquares,  referved  for  ufe,  ornament  and 
pleafure.  Its  ftreets  interfeft  one  another  at  right  angles. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Marie  Antoniette,  the  late  queen 
of  France,  and  was  fettled  in  April  1788,  and  incorporated 
in  1800.  In  1803  it  contained  550  inhabitants  and  91 
dwelling-houfes,  befides  eight  merchants’  ftores,  19  buildings 
occupied  by  public  officers  and  mechanics,  three  rope  walks, 
a gaol,  a court-houfe,  and  an  academy  ufed  as  a place  of 
worlhip.  This  town  is  rapidly  increafing  in  population, 
wealth,  and  elegance.  Its  fituation  is  delightful ; it  is  en- 
vironed by  high  hills,  fome  of  which  are  covered  with  trees, 
and  others  afford  excellent  ftone  for  building.  The  vales 
and  lower  grounds  are  extenfive  and  very  fertile.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  town  are  thofe  ancient  forts,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mufkingum,  which  have  furnifhed  the  curious  with 
fubje&s  of  diligent  inveftigation.  N.  lat.  390  25'.  W.  long. 
8i°3o'.  Harris’s  Tour. 

MARIGNANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Olona;  11  miles  S.E.  of  Milan. 

MARIGNIA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Commerfon 
to  a fort  of  baftard  rofin  tree,  of  the  Mauritius,  which 
Juffieu  reduces  to  Burfera,  though  it  has  five  petals  and  ten 
ftamens,  with  a coriaceous,  not  pulpy,  fruit.  See  Bur- 
sera. 

MARIGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  St.  Lo  ; fix  miles  W.  of  St.  Lo.  The  place 
contains  1260,  and  the  canton  7918  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  102^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 15  miles 
S.W.  of  Chinon. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc;  20  miles  S. S.E.  of  Geneva. 

MARIGONDON,  a town  fituated  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Lu90n.  N lat.  13°  S'.  E.  long.  1230  20’. 

MARIGOT,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico  ; nine 
miles  N.W.  of  Cul  de  Sac  de  la  Trinite. 

MARIHABAG,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Mindanao. 
N.  lat.  8 48’.  E.  long.  126°  12'. 

M v RIFIN \,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
the  Simia  Rofalia  ; which  fee. 

MARILA,  in  Botany  Swartz.  Prod.  84.  Schreb.  806. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  This  genus,  confifting  of  a Angle 
fpecies  only,  M.  racemofa,  a Weft  Indian  Ihrub,  was  adopted 
by  Swartz  from  the  manuferipts  of  Solander.  The  name 


feems  taken  from  / uapAn,  live  embers  or  /parks  ; but  we  car,, 
not  tell  whether  it  alludes  to  the  “ elegantly  tranfparent’’ 
dots  and  lines  in  the  foliage,  or  to  the  Iparkling  yellow  pel- 
licle and  fringe  which  is  faid  to  accompany  the  feeds.  We 
are  mod  inclined  to  fuppofe  the  former  ; but  the  matter  is  of 
little  importance,  as  this  genus  is  reduced  by  Dr.  Swartz 
himfelf,  in  his  FI.  Ind.  Occid.  963,  to  the  Bennetia  of 
Schreber,  which  is  Aublet’s  Mahurea  palujlris.  We  think 
it  not  advifable  to  change  the  fpecific  name  of  this  laft,  to 
the  far  lefs  eligible  one  of  mcridionalis,  though  the  other 
fpecies  is  likewife  found  in  wet  fituations. 

Bonnetia  being  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  we  fubjoin 
its  charafters.  This  genus  was  fo  called  by  Schreber,  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  who 
died  in  1793,  aged  73,  and  who  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
various  phyfiological  and  fpeculative  works  in  natural  hiftory. 
His  enquiries  concerning  the  ufe  of  leaves  entitle  him  to  bo- 
tanical commemoration,  though  he  was  no  adept  in  the  prac- 
tical or  fyftematic  departments  of  the  fcience.  Schreb.  363. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1213.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  1.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  963.  (Marila,  as  above.  Mahurea,  fee  that 
article.)  Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Co/umnifene,  Swartz  ; uncertain,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  oblong,  concave, 
rather  unequal  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  obtufe,  con- 
cave, longer  than  the  calyx,  two  of  them  rather  larger  and 
more  fpreading  than  the  reft.  St  am.  Filaments  very  nu- 
merous, inferted  into  the  receptacle,  (horter  than  the  corolla, 
thread,  (haped,  a little  dilated  upwards ; anthers  oblong. 
Pifl.  Gernen  fuperior,  oblong ; ftyle  thickifti,  incurved, 
the  length  of  the  germen  ; ftigma  obtufe,  fomewhat  capi- 
tate. Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  columnar,  of  three  or  four 
cells,  and  three  or  four  acute  valves,  whofe  indexed  margins 
are  inferted  into  the  angles  of  the  central  column.  Seeds 
very  numerous,  imbricated,  minute,  oblong,  each  enveloped 
in  a fringed  coloured  membranous  tunic. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Capfule 
fuperior,  of  three  or  four  valves,  and  as  many  cells.  Seeds 
numerous,  imbricated,  each  in  a membranous  coloured 
tunic. 

1.  B.  palujlris.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  2.  42.  (B.  meridion- 

als ; Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  967.  Mahurea  paluftris  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  1.  358.  t 222.) — Leaves  alternate  Clufters 
terminal — Native  of  marfhes  in  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  flower- 
ing in  Auguft,  and  bearing  fruit  in  Oftober.  A tree  of  mo- 
derate fize,  with  a foft  white  wood.  Leaves  alternate, 
italked,  oval,  three  or  four  inches  long,  entire,  fmooth, 
veiny.  Flowers  racemofe,  purplifh. 

2.  B.  racemofa.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  965.  (Marila  race- 
mofa; Prod.  84.) — Leaves  oppofite.  Clufters  axillary. — 
Native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Weft  Indies.  A tall 

Jhrub,  with  many  Jlems.  Leaves  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
lanceolate,  acute,  finely  veined,  and  full  of  pellucid  dots 
and  lines,  which  are  beautifully  confpicuous  when  feen 
againft  the  light.  Footjlalks  half  an  inch  long.  Stipulas 
none.  Flowers  greenilh-white,  in  Ample  axillary  clufters, 
half  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Petals  very  ftiort-lived.  Cap- 
fule an  inch  long. 

MAR1LH0SA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo  ; t8  miles  E N.E.  of  Mourao. 

MARIM,  ariverof  Brazil,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Atlantic,  S.lat.  z°  23'.  W.  long.  440  46'. 

MARIMATA,  a town  of  Arabia,  iu  the  province  of 
Oman  ; 90  miles  S.W.  of  Malkat. 

MARIN  Fabrice,  in  Biography,  a French  compofer, 
who  fet  the  fongs  of  Ronfard,  Baif,  Jamier,  and  Defpertes, 
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in  four  parts,  which  were  printed  and  publiflied  at  Paris  in 
1578,  by  Adrian  le  Roy. 

Marin,  Monfieur,  ci-devant  compte,  a great  dilettante 
mufician,  and  a performer  or.  the  Pedal-harp,  in  the  moil  lin- 
gular and  maiterly  ftyle,  perhaps,  at  which  any  other  per- 
former on  that  inilrument  ever  arrived.  His  modulation, 
pailages,  and  ilrokes  of  genius  in  the  mufic  which  he  plays, 
whether  written  or  extempore,  feem  the  effulions  of  a bard 
infpired ; t 

“ Who  with  a mailer’s  hand  and  prophet’s  fire, 

Strikes  the  majeilic  concords  of  his  lyre.” 

The  whole  of  his  performance  is  unlike  any  other  mufic 
but  the  voluntaries  of  a great  organiil.  It  can  only  there- 
fore be  truly  enjoyed  by  mailers  and  deep  muficians.  It 
may  furprize,  but  cannot  delight  the  public.  It  is  not  fo 
amiable,  or  indeed  fo  fit,  for  a female  to  attempt  as  the  ex- 
quifite  performance  of  madame  Krumpholtz.  Butitihews 
the  extent  of  the  inilrument’s  powers,  as  well  as  the  per- 
former’s abilities,  greatly  to  furpafs  whatever  was  heard  be- 
fore, or  thought  poilible  for  genius  and  diligence  to  attain. 

M.  Marin,  we  believe,  was  the  firil  who  accompanied  his 
eleves  on  the  fame  inilrument,  after  the  manner  of  a duet  on 
one  piano-forte,  by  ilanding  behind  them  and  picking  out 
notes  in  fuch  parts  of  the  clavier  as  are  unoccupied  by  the 
principal  performer.  This  expedient  was  not  put  in  practice 
for  want  of  abilities  to  accompany  them  on  any  other  in- 
ilrument ; as,  if  he  was  not  fuperior  to  all  other  performers 
on  the  harp,  he  would  be  called  an  exquifite  player  on  the 
violin,  upon  which  inilrument,  though  many  may  exceed  him 
in  execution,  there  are  very  few  that  are  equal  to  him  in 
exprelficn.  Almoll  every  year  produces  a mufical  pheno- 
menon of  fome  kind  or  other  ; and  M.  Marin  was  certainly 
the  phenomenon  of  his  time  among  harpiils  wherever  he 
went. 

Marin,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
Baltic  ; 72  miles  N.  of  Riga.  N.  lat.  58°  10'.  E.  long. 
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MARINA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Ivaarta  ; 15  miles  N. 
of  Kemmoo. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
S.coaft;  four  miles  S.  of  Lernica. 

MARINDUGERA,  or  Marindique,  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippine iflands,  near  the  S.  coall  of  Lui;on,  about  60  miles 
in  circumference  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Mindoro.  N.  lat.  13“ 
29'.  E.  long.  12  Jl'. 

MARINE  Chair,  is  a contrivance  of  Mr.  Irwin,  for  fa- 
cilitating the  necefl'ary  obfervations,  in  order  to  determine 
the  longitude  at  lea.  It  is  laid  that  Mr.  Irwin,  on  a trial  of 
this  machine,  found  the  longitude  within  twenty-three  miles, 
or  about  one-third  of  a degree.  See  Longitude. 

Marine  Clothing  Room , in  a Ship,  an  apartment  built  in 
the  after  platform  on  the  larboard  tide,  to  receive  the  cloth- 
ing ufed  by  the  marines. 

Marine  Infurances.  See  Marins  Insurances. 

Marine  Law  See  Law. 

Marine  Remains,  a term  ufed  by  many  authors  to  exprefs 
the  fhells  of  fea-filhes,  and  parts  of  crullaceous  and  other 
fea-animals,  found  in  digging  at  great  depths  in  the  earth, 
or  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains.  Their  being  lodged  in 
thefe  places,  is  an  evident  and  unqueftionable  proof  of  the 
fea’s  having  once  been  there,  fince  it  mud  have  covered  thole 
places  where  it  has  left  its  productions.  It  has  bees  a fa- 
vourite fyllem  with  many,  and  particularly  with  the  late 
Dr.  Woodward,  that  all  thefe  marine  bodies  were  brought 
to  the  places  where  they  now  lie,  by  the  waters  of  the  uni- 
verfal  deluge  ; which,  as  we  are  informed  by  holy  writ, 
covered  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe,  and  even  the  higheft 
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mountains.  (See  Deluge.)  But  though* this  is  a very 
ready  expedient  to  account  for  many  of  the  natural  pheno- 
mena, yet  there  are  evident  proofs  that  it  cannot  have  been 
the  caufe  of  all  that  is  attributed  to  it ; and  there  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  have  been  fome  other  caufe  of  many  of  thefe  re- 
mains having  been  placed  where  we  now  find  them.  Neither 
does  the  opinion  of  fome  particular  authors,  that  partial 
inundations  of  different  places  have  left  thefe  marine  bodies 
behind  them  at  the  recefs  of  the  waters,  feem  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  multitudes  of  thefe  remains,  many  of  which 
we  find  thrown  upon  places  inaeceffible  to  fuch  floods. 
Moro,  de  Crullaceis  in  Montib.  deprehen f. 

Signior  Moro  has  attempted  to  account  for  thefe  pheno- 
mena on  a new  plan  of  reafoning.  He  obferves  that  it  is 
the  bell  baiis  of  argument  to  begin  from  faCls  : and  that  if 
we  can  certainly  find  how  fome  part  of  thefe  animal  remains 
come  to  be  depofited  at  fuch  great  diilances  from  their  natural 
refidence,  we  may  very  rationally  conclude,  that  by  the 
fame  means,  be  they  what  they  will,  all  the  reft  were  alfo 
brought  thither.  He  adds,  that  the  earth,  once  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  or  the  level  furface  of  a plain,  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently has  been,  in  the  memory  of  man,  raifed  up  into  a 
mountain  by  fubterranean  fires,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes. 
He  mentions  the  famous  inltance  of  the  new  ifland  raifed  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  fea  near  Santorini  in  the  year  1707, 
which  became  of  a circumference  not  lefs  than  fix  miles,  and 
of  the  new  mountain  raifed  near  Puzzoli  in  1538. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  like  facts,  prove  that  the  origin  of 
mountains  and  iflands  may  have  been  fuch,  and  that  the 
matter  they  confiit  of  may  have  been  the  fame  with  what 
was  once  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; and  that  the  marine  bodies 
found  in  thele  mountains,  were  fuch  as  were  living,  or  re- 
maining of  living  fifh  at  the  time  when  the  ifland  or  moun- 
tain were  fo  raifed  above  the  furface  of  the  water  which  be- 
fore covered  it. 

This  is  no  new  opinion  ; but  this  author  has  fet  it  in  a 
new  and  much  fixonger  light  than  ever  it  had  appeared  in  be- 
fore, by  the  in  fiances  and  examples  he  has  brought  in  proof 
of  it.  Some  have  been  fond  of  believing  that  the  bodies  we 
call  marine  remains,  were  never  indeed  any  parts  of  living 
animals,  but  that  they  are  merely  hfi  natures  formed  in  the 
places  where  they  are  found  ; but  Fabius  Columna  proved 
this  to  be  an  error,  (hewing  that  the  (hark’s  teeth,  or  gloffo- 
petne  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  when  calcined  by  a ftrong  fire, 
yielded  afhesthe  fame  with  thofe  from  animal  bodies,  and  by 
no  means  of  the  feme  nature  with  thofe  produced  from  cal- 
cined (tones. 

That  changes  of  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea  into  dry 
land,  have  often  been  made,  is  proved  not  only  from  the 
late  known  inltances,  but  from  the.  teilimontes  of  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  writers  of  credit  : and  nothing  is  more 
obvious  to  reafon,  than  that  in  the  fudden  rife  of  fuch 
parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  all  its  contents,  all  the  (hells, 
and  other  hard  parts  of  fifhes  lying  there,  would  be- carried 
up  with  it. 

As  fome  mountains  and  fome  iflands  mult  have  certainly 
been  produced  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  that  all 
of  them  may  have  been  fo  ; and  there  is  no  more  than  this  re- 
quired to  account  clearly  and  evidently  for  all  the  vail  profu- 
fion  of  marine  bodies  at  land  as  we  find  them,  without  having 
recourfe  to  the  improbable  means  of  the  univerfal  deluge, 
which,  for  inayy  plain  reafons,  cannot  have  been  the  caule  ; 
or  to  the  efledls  of  particular  inundations,  which  mult  have 
been  wholly  incapable  of  lodging  many  of  them  there.  The 
lodgment  ot  (hells  in  the  folid  firata  of  mountains,  is  better 
accounted  for  by  this  fyllem  of  lignior  Moro  than  anv  other  j 
and  if  it  be  alked  why  fome  mountains  afford  them  in  great 
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plenty,  and  others  not  at  all,  it  will  be  not  difficult  to  anfwer, 
by  obferving,  that  among  the  mountains  of  the  more  known 
parts  of  the  world,  fome  confift  of  mere  folid  rock,  and 
others  of  various  llrata  of  earthy  and  other  matter  ; that 
the  firil  of  thefe  may  be  fuppofed  primary  or  natural  moun- 
tains, and  the  other  fecondary  or  accidental  ones:  and  that 
thefe  marine  remains  arc  always  wanting  in  the  former,  and 
ufually  are  found  in  the  latter,  which  is  a fad  greatly  fa- 
vourable to  this  fyllem. 

There  are  many  difficulties  attending  the  accounts  of  all 
authors  ot  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  lodging  of 
thefe  bodies  in  it ; nor  is  this  laft  fyftem  without  difficulty. 
The  caufes  here  affigned  as  to  the  origin  of  mountains  and 
iflands,  doubtlefs  have  been  fo  in  regard  to  fome,  but  fcarcely 
to  all ; and  the  bodies  here  treated  of  are  fo  numerous,  in 
fome  particular  places,  that  fcarcely  any  account  can  folve 
the  difficulty  of  their  being  collected  together  in  fo  ftrange 
a manner.  See  Adventitious  Fossils,  and  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Marine  Salt.  See  Salt. 

Marine  Surveyor , is  the  rame  of  a machine  contrived  by 
Mr.  H.  de  Saumarez,  for  meafuring  the  way  of  a (hip  in 
the  fea.  This  machine  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and 
is  made  of  iron  or  any  other  metal.  At  each  end  of  the 
lines  which  conftitute  the  angle  or  upper  part  of  that  letter, 
are  two  pallets,  not  much  unlike  the  figure  of  the  log  ; one 
of  which  falls  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  other  riles. 
The  falling  or  pendent  pallet  meeting  a relillance  from  the 
water,  as  the  (hip  moves,  has,  by  that  means,  a circular 
motion  under  water,  which  is  falter  or  flower,  according  as 
the  veflel  moves.  This  motion  is  communicated  to  a dial 
vvithin  the  (hip,  by  means  of  a rope  faftened  to  the  tail  of 
the  Y,  and  carried  to  the  di.  1.  The  motion  being  thus  com- 
municated to  the  dial,  which  has  a bell  in  it,  it  itrikes  exadlv 
the  number  of  geometrical  paces,  miles,  or  leagues,  which 
the  fliip  has  run.  Thus  the  (hip’s  diltance  is  attained  ; and 
the  forces  of  tides  and  currents  may  alfo  be  difeovered  by 
this  inttrument ; which,  however,  has  been  very  little  ufed. 
See  a large  account  of  it  in  the  Abr.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  vi. 
p.  444,  &c, 

MARINES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diitrid  of  Pontoife  ; feven  miles  N.W.  of 
Pontoife.  The  place  contains  1232,  and  the  canton  13,814 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  295  kiliometres,  in  39  com- 
munes. 

Marines,  or  Marine  Forces , a body  of  troops  employ- 
ed in  the  fea-fervice,  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty.  Thefe  marines  compofe  certain  regiments  trained 
to  the  different  modes  of  fea-fighting,  and  made  ufeful  alfo 
in  fome  of  thofe  manoeuvres  of  a (hip,  where  a great  num- 
ber of  hands  is  required.  The  precife  time  when  this  infti- 
tution  firft  took  place,  is,  like  many  other  parts  of  military 
hiitory,  involved  in  oblcurity.  The  oldelt  corps  of  this 
kind,  which  Grofe  has  been  able  to  difeover,  was  the  third 
regiment  of  infantry  in  the  lift  of  the  army  for  the  year 
1684.  It  then  confided  of  12  companies,  without  grena- 
diers. The  men  were  clothed  in  yellow  coats,  lined  with 
red;  their  ctolours  were  a red  crofs,  with  rays  of  the  fun 
ilfuing  from  each  of  its  angles.  This  was  not  the  prtfent 
third  regiment,  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  old 
buffs,  which  then  flood  the  fourth  on  the  lift.  In  the  reign 
of  king  William  III.  there  were  feveral  marine  regiments. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  fix  regiments  of 
marines  were  raifed : thefe  regiments  have  been  very  ufeful, 
more  efpeciaily  upon  fitting  out  fquadrons  of  fillips  for  an  im- 
mediate expedition ; for  as  they  are  conftantly  quartered,  when 


not  at  fea,  as  near  the  principal  ports  as  poffible,  viz.  Ply. 
mouth,  Portfmouth,  and  Chatham,  they  were  very  eafily  put 
on  board  fuch  (hips  as  hadmott  occafion  for  them  : for  they 
were  under  the  immediate  diredion  of  ihe  admiralty  : and 
rules  and  inftrudions  for  their  better  government  were  fettled 
by  his  majefty  in  council,  July  1,  1702.  In  the  war  pre- 
ceding the  peace  of  1748  there  were  10  regiments  of  ma- 
rines, which  were  difbanded  about  the  year  1749:  thefe 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and 
when  afhore  were  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
docks  and  fea-ports.  In  1755  a number  of  companies 
of  marines  were  raifed,  under  the  diredion  of  the  fecretary 
of  war  ; they  were  afterwards  formed  into  three  divifions, 
and  ftationed  at  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Portfmouth,  and 
Chatham  ; and  at  each  of  thefe  places  have  now  convenient 
barracks.  Thefe  companies,  A.  D.  1761,  being  130  in 
number,  were,  from  the  time  of  their  eitablifhment,  put 
under  the  immediate  diredion  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
At  the  peace  many  of  them  were  reduced  ; and  in  1770  there 
remained  only  70  companies  ; but  in  the  year  17S2,  they 
were  increafed  to  1^0.  The  marines  are  clothed  and  armed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  his  majefly’s  other  corps  of  infantry. 
Their  uniform  is  fcarlet,  faced  with  white,  white  linings,  wailt- 
coats-  and  breeches  ; they  alfo  wear  caps,  like  thofe  of  the  fu- 
lileer  regiments.  Their  pay  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  march- 
mg  regiments  of  foot.  There  are  annual  3ds  for  the  better 
governing  of  his  majefty’s  royal  marine  forces  whilit  on  Ihore  ; 
which  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  that  relped  the  land- 
forces,  only  with  fome  variations  on  account  of  their  being 
fubjed;  to  the  jurifdidion  of  the  admiralty.  Thus,  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  three  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  are  to 
form  articles  of  war,  and  grant  commilfions  for  holding 
courts-martials.  Notice  of  a deferter  being  apprehended  is 
to  be  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty.  The  billeting, 
and  carriages,  are  to  be  in  purfuance  of  orders  from  the 
admiralty. 

MARINER,  the  fame  with  feaman  or  failor. 

The  mariners  of  a (hip  are  accountable  to  the  matter ; 
the  mailer  to  the  owners  ; and  the  owners  to  the  merchant, 
for  all  damages  by  negligence,  or  otherwife.  If  a mariner 
be  hired,  and  he  deferts  the  fervice  before  the  voyage  is 
ended,  by  the  law  marine,  and  by  common  law,  he  (hall  lofe 
his  wages  ; and  if  a (hip  is  loft  by  temped,  &c.  the  mariners 
lofe  their  wages,  as  well  as  the  owners  their  freight ; and  this 
is  to  oblige  them  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  preferve 
the  (hip. 

Perfonating  mariners,  and  receiving  their  wages,  and  forg- 
ing letters  of  attorney,  &c.  or  falfely  taking  out  letters  of 
adminiftration  for  the  receipt  of  feamen’s  wages,  is  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  See  Forgery  and  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Concerning  feamen  in  the  merchant  fervice,  it  is  enstded 
by  2 Geo.  II.  c.  36.  that  no  matter  of  a (hip  (hall  proceed 
on  a voyage,  without  agreeing  in  writing  with  fuch  mariner 
(apprentices  excepted),  to  be  figned  by  fuch  mariner,  (cr 
wages;  and  by  31  Geo.  111.  c.  39.  the  fame  is  extended 
to  feamen  employed  in  the  eoaftir.g  trade,  on  pain  of  5/.  for 
each  mariner,  on  convidion  before  one  juliice,  by  the  oath  of 
one  witnels,  to  be  levied  by  dittrefs.  (See  alfo  37  Geo.  III. 
c.  73.)  If  the  mariner  defert  alter  he  hath  figned  the  agree- 
ment, he  (hall  forfeit  the  wages  due  to  him  at  the  time  of 
deferting  ; and  on  application  from  the  mailer,  owner,  or 
commander  of  the  fillip,  fuch  juftice  may  caufe  him  to  be  ap- 
prehended ; and  if  he  (hall  refufe  to  proceed  on  the  voyage, 
without  fufficient  reafon  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  juftice, 
the  faid  juftice  (hall  commit  him  to  the  houfe  of  corredion, 
for  not  exceeding  30  nor  lefs  than  14  days.  (2  Geo.  II. 

c.  36. 
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c.  36.  31  Geo.  TIT.c.  39.  45  Geo.  III.  c.  31.)  For  forfeit- 
ures to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  privilege  of  admiffion, 
fee  that  art.cle.  The  mailer  of  the  (hip  (hall  pay  the  Tea- 
man's wages,  if  demanded,  in  30  days  after  the  {hip  is  en- 
tered in  the  cuftom-hotife,  or  at  the  time  of  difcharge,  which 
(hall  firft  happen,  deducting  out  of  fuch  wages  the  aforefaid 
forfeiture  ; on  pain  of  20r.  to  fuch  feaman,  to  be  recovered 
in  like  manner  a his  wages.  (2  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  31  Geo  III. 
c.  39.)  By  44  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  it  is  enafted  that  petty  officers 
or  teamen,  arrefted  by  fheriffs  or  other  officers,  fhall  be  kept  in 
cuftody  after  being  entitled  to  a difcharge  from  any  procefs  ; 
and  be  conveyed  to  the  commander-in-chief,  or  fome  com- 
miffioned officer,  to  ferve  on  boar$  his  majefly’s  fleet.  And 
the  fherifF,  gaoler,  or  other  officer,  (hall  be  paid  by  the  trea- 
furer  of  the  navy,  upon  producing  a certificate  for  conduc- 
ing fuch  feaman  at  the  rate  of  2 s.per  mile.  The  transfer 
of  fuch  feaman  fhall  be  certified  u pon  the  back  of  the  procefs. 
If  any  ffieriff,  &c.  {hall  negleft  fo  to  convey  fuch  feaman, 
he  fhall  be  liable  to  an  aftion  of  trefpafs  at  the  fuit  of  fuch 
petty  officer,  8cc.  or  feaman.  If  any  fherifF,  &c.  fhall  fuffer 
any  fuch  feaman,  &c.  to  efcape,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  100/  recoverable  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at 
Weftminfter;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the 
party  fuing.  Any  aftion  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  mull  be 
brought  within  three  months  after  the  fuit  ; and  if  the 
plaintiff  fail  in  fuch  aftion,  the  defendant  fhall  have  treble 
cofls.  By  37  Geo.  III.  c.  73.  to  prevent  the  defertion  of 
feamen  from  merchant  fhips,  every  feaman  who  fhall  defert 
during  the  voyage,  either  out  or  home,  from  any  Britifh 
merchant  fhip,  trading  to  or  from  his  majefly’s  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  {hall,  over  and  above  all  punifliment,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  to  which  he  is  now  fubjeft,  forfeit  all  the 
wages  he  may  be  entitled  to  from  the  matter  or  owner  of  the 
fhip,  on  board  of  which  he  (hall  enter  immediately  after  fuch 
defertion.  And  every  mailer  or  commander  of  any  fhip, 
who  fnall  engage  any  fuch  perfon,  knowing  him  to  have  de- 
ferted  from  any  other  fhip,  fhall  forfeit  100/.  In  the  aft 
above  cited  there  are  feveral  other  provifions  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  feamen  in  the  merchant  fervice.  By  3 J 
Geo.  III.  c.  28.  c.  95.  petty  officers,  feamen,  boatfwam, 
gunners,  &c.  mav  allot  a certain  part  of  their  monthly  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  wives  and  children,  or  mothers. 
And  by  37  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  an  increafe  of  wages  is  made 
to  fuch  perfons,  and  they  are  empowered  to  allot  a part 
of  fuch  pay,  to  be  calculated  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  equal 
one  half  of  it.  All  petty  officers,  feamen,  marines,  &c. 
who  may  be  wounded  in  aftion  with  the  enemy,  fhall  re- 
ceive their  full  wages  until  their  wounds  are  healed  ; or  until 
{being  declared  incurable)  they  fhall  receive  a penfion 
from  the  cheft  at  Chatham,  or  be  admitted  into  Greenwich 
kofpital.  (See  alfo  46  Geo.  III.  c.  127.)  All  allotments 
of  wages  are  to  be  paid  without  deduftions,  on  penalty 
of  20/. 

Mariners  wandering  up  and  dowm,  and  who  fhall  not  fettle 
themfelves  to  work,  or  have  not  a teflimonial  under  the 
hand  of  a juftice,  (hewing  where  they  landed,  and  whither  to 
go,  &c.  or  having  fuch  teflimonial,  if  they  exceed  the  time 
limited  more  than  fourteen  days,  not  being  fick  in  their 
paflage  home,  &c.  are  guilty  of  felony  by  39  Eliz.  cap.  17. 
This  fanguinary  law,  though  in  practice  defervedly  anti- 
quated, Kill  remains  a difgrace  to  our  (latute-book ; yet 
attended  with  this  mitigation,  that  the  offender  may  be 
delivered,  if  any  honelt  freeholder,  or  other  perfon  of  fub- 
ftance,  will  take  him  into  his  fervice,  and  he  abides  in  the 
fame  for  one  year  ; unlefs  licenfed  to  depart  by  his  em- 
ployer, who,  in  fuch  cafe,  fhall  forfeit  10/.  But  if  they 
cannot  work,  for  want  thereof,  the  two  next  jultices,  upon 


their  complaint,  fhall  take  order  that  they  may  be  provided 
of  work  ; or  otherwife  may  tax  the  whole  hundred,  till  re- 
lief fhall  be  had.  (Stat.  ibid.)  And  every  parifh  may  be 
charged  for  relieving  mariners,  as  for  maimed  foldiers ; and 
they  fhall  be  relieved  by  the  treafurer  of  the  county,  & c. 
(43  Eliz.  cap.  3.)  The  probate  of  the  will,  or  letters  of 
adminiftration,  of  any  common  foldier,  or  feaman,  who  fhall 
be  {lain  or  die  in  the  fervice,  fhall  be  exempted  from  the 
damp  duties  ; a certificate  being  produced  from  the  captain 
under  whom  he  ferved,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  oath 
made  of  the  truth  thereof,  before  the  proper  judge  or  officer, 
for  which  oath  no  fee  fhall  be  taken.  5 Will.  c.  21. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  returns  of  marines  and  failors, 
as  well  as  foldiers,  when  difeharged,  to  their  refoeftive 
places  of  legal  fettlement  in  England,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  punifhed  as  va- 
grants, it  is  provided  by  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  61,  that,  carry- 
ing their  difcharge,  within  three  days  from  its  date,  -to  the 
mayor  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city,  town,  port,  or  cor- 
porate place  neareft  to,  or  within  1 5 miles  trom,  the  place 
of  their  difcharge,  they  fhall  receive  from  fuch  magiftrate  a 
certificate  flaring  the  place  to  which  the  perfons  fo  dif- 
eharged are  defirous  of  going,  being  their  home  or  legal 
place  of  fettlement,  together  with  the  time  to  be  fixed,  not 
exceeding  ten  days  for  every  100  miles,  and  fo  in  propor- 
tion, except  for  a reafonable  canfe  to  be  exprefled  in  fuch 
certificate ; and  fuch  perfon  producing  fuch  difcharge  and 
fuch  certificate,  when  lawfully  demanded,  and  being  in  his 
route  accordingly  as  to  time  and  road,  fhall  not,  by  reafon 
of  afking  relief,  be  deemed  to  be  a rogue  or  vagabond ; pro- 
vided fuch  difcharge  bear  the  true  date,  both  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  place  where  it  was  given,  and  fnall  exprefs 
the  fum  or  funas,  if  any,  which  wrere  paid  to  fuch  foldier 
or  faiior  at  fuch  time  and  place.  New  certificates  are  to  be 
affixed  to  the  former  111  cafe  of  delay  from  accident  or  fick- 
nefs.  And  all  certificates  or  paffes  granted  as  heretofore 
from  the  office  of  admiralty,  or  war-office,  to  difeharged 
failors,  foldiers,  or  marines,  or  to  the  families  of  fuch,  ferving 
abroad,  or  lately  deceafed,  to  carry  them  to  their  refpeftive 
homes,  fhall  have  the  fame  effeft  and  force  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  whatfoever  as  the  certificates  herein  permitted  to 
be  given  by  the  magiftrate  as  aforefaid ; and  the  terms  of 
the  fame  may  be  extended,  &c. 

By  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  44.  all  officers,  marines,  and  fol- 
diers, who  have  been  employed  in  his  majetly’s  fervice,  and 
not  deferted,  may  fet  up  and  exercife  fuch  trades  as  they  are 
fit  for  in  any  town  or  place  within  Great  Bi  i ain  or  Ireland, 
(except  Oxford  and  Cambridge  , and  if  they  fhall  be  fued 
thereupon  they  fhall  have  double  cofls. 

By  31  Geo.  II.  cap  10.  no  feaman  aboard  his  majefty’s 
fhip  can  be  arrefled  for  any  debt,  unlefs  the  fame  be  lworn 
to  amount  to  at  lead  20I. 

The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal  fleet,  and 
keeping  up  a regular  difeipline  there,  is  direfted  by  certain 
exprefs  rules,  articles,  and  orders,  firft  enafted  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  foon  after  the  Reltoration  (13 
Car.  II.  flat.  x.  cap.  9.) ; but  fince  new-modelled  and  altered, 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  (22  Geo.  II.  cap.  23, 
amended  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  17.)  to  remedy  fome  defeats, 
which  were  of  fatal  confequence  in  condufting  the  preceding 
war.  In  thefe  articles  of  the  navy,  almofl  every  poffible 
offence  is  fet  down,  and  the  punifliment  thereof  annexed  : 
in  which  refpeft  the  feamen  have  much  the  advantage  over 
their  brethren  in  the  land-fervice  ; whofe  articles  of  war  are 
not  enafted  by  parliament,  but  framed  from  time  to  time  at 
the  plealureof  the  crown.  For  thefe  articles,  fee  Navy. 

MAHINKRS’-Ct/m/tf/f.  See  COMPASS. 
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MARING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Erineland  ; io  miles  W.S.W.  of  Allenftein. 

MARINGANDO,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Mada- 
gafcar.  S.  lat.  13  ' jo'.  E.  long  48  30'. 

MARINGUES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Thiers;  14  miles  N.W.  ot  Clermont.  The 
place  contains  3800,  and  the  canton  7586  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  82^  kiliometres,  in  four  communes. 

MARINHA,  St.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira  ; 23  miles  S.E.  of  Oporto. 

MARINE  Giambattista,  in  Biography , known  gene- 
rally by  the  name  of  II  Cavaliere  Marini , an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1569.  His  father  was  a counfellor 
of  eminence,  and  was  defirous  of  bringing  up  the  young 
man  to  his  own  profeiTion,  but  was  unable  to  overcome  the 
repugnance  to  legal  ttudies,  which  an  early  attachment  to 
poetry  produced  in  him,  as  it  has  done  in  fo  many  others. 
His  father  would  not  be  appealed  at  the  difappointmeut 
which  he  felt  in  the  fon’s  refufal  to  acquiefce  in  his  willies, 
and  expelled  him  from  his  houfe.  For  a (hort  time  he  ob- 
tained an  afylum  w-ith  a perfon  of  rank,  till  a juvenile  mif- 
demeanor  caufed  him  to  be  committed  to  prifon.  On  re- 
covering his  liberty,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  introduced 
to  cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandini,  with  whom  he  lived  fome 
years,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ravenna  and  Turin. 
At  the  laft  city  he  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his 
talents  and  learned  warfare  with  feveral  literary  antagor.ifts ; 
of  thefe,  the  one  mod;  noted  was  Gafpar  Murtola,  a Genoefe, 
who,  jealous  of  Marini’s  reputation,  and  of  his  having  been 
honoured  with  knighthood,  attacked  him  in  fonnets  and 
lampoons.  Marini  was  not  behind  hand  in  taking  his  revenge, 
and  was  fo  fevere  in  his  “ Murtoleide,”  that  the  enraged 
poet  attempted  to  affaffinale  him  in  the  ftreets  of  T urin  : he 
milTed  his  rival,  and  wounded  a favourite  of  the  duke,  wrho 
itood  by  his  fide.  For  this  aft  Murtola  would  have  been 
hanged,  had  not  Marini  interceded  with  the  duke  for  his 
life.  After  this,  Marini’s  enemies  gained  the  advantage 
over  him,  and  obtained  anrOrder  for  his  imprifonment.  Upon 
his  liberation,  he  went  to  France  in  161),  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  queen  Margaret.  Before  he  arrived,  his 
patronefs  was  dead,  but  he  met  with  a Heady  friend  in  queen 
Mary  of  Medicis,  who  fettled  upon  him  a liberal  peniion. 
In  France,  he  publilhed  his  mod  famous  poem,  the 
“Adone,”  firft  printed  in  1623.  He  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  elefted  prelident  of  the  academy  Degli  Umorifti. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  favourably 
received  by  the  viceroy,  duke  of  Alva.  He  died  in  1625, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-fix.  Belides  his  “ Adone,”  of  which 
there  were  many  editions,  he  publilhed,  among  many  other 
things,  “ Ea  Strage  degli  Innocenti “ La  Sampogna;” 
and  a colleftion  of  w Letters.”  He  had  a lively  imagina- 
tion, and  very  fertile  invention  ; but  is  not  celebrated  for  a 
good  tafte  ; and  many  of  his  pieces  contain  licentious  paf- 
fages,  which,  however,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  he  begged 
might  be  expunged  in  all  future  editions  ; but  they  were 
too  much  in  the  tafte  of  the  age  for  fuch  a facrifice. 
Moreri. 

Marini,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 

4 miles  N.W.  of  Alarcon. 

MARINO,  St.,  a imall  republic  of  Italy,  near  the  coaft 
of  the  Adriatic  fea,  between  Romagna  and  Urbino,  in  N. 
lat.  430  55' ; the  territory  of  which  is  confined  to  a moun- 
tain, with  a diminutive  traft  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  eitimated  at  between  five  and  fix  thoufand  ; 
and  it  has  been  their  happy  lot  to  enjoy  freedom  and  tran- 
quillity for  more  than  thirteen  centuries  with  little  inter- 
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ruption.  Surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  they 
have  claimed  his  proteftion.  The  founder  of  this  incon- 
liderable  ftate  was  St.  Marino,  a Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  a 
mafon  by  trade.  Having  finifiied  fome  repairs  of  Rimini, 
in  the  ninth  century,  he  retired  to  this  fequeftered  mountain, 
where  he  led  the  life  of  a hermit,  and  fubjefted  himlelf  to 
all  the  aufterities  of  religion.  The  princefs  of  the  country, 
it  is  faid,  obferving  his  extraordinary  fanftity,  made  him 
a prefent  of  the  mountain  ; and  a number  of  inhabitants 
reforting  hither,  he  eltablifiied  the  republic  that  has  ever 
fince  been  diftinguifhed  by  his  name.  Their  whole  hiltory 
is  comprifed  in  two  purchafes  made  of  a neighbouring 
prince,  one  the  caftle  of  Pennuenta  in  1100,  and  another, 
called  Cafala,  in  1170,  and  in  the  afliltance  afforded  to  the 
pope,  Pius  II.,  about  290  years  after  again!!  Malatella,  lord 
of  Rimini.  In  return  for  this  feivicehe  transferred  to  them 
four  fmall  caftles,  together  with  the  village  of  Piagge. 
This  was  the  epocha  of  its  highelt  grandeur,  but  now  it  is 
reduced  to  its  primary  limits.  In  1739,  the  miferable  am- 
bition of  cardinal  Alberoni,  difappointed  in  confider- 
able  projects  and  embroiling  larger  Itates,  was  directed 
againtt  this  republic,  and  he  fubjefted  it  to  the  fee  of 
Rome  ; but  on  complaints  of  its  council,  the  pope  reftored 
to  it  its  former  freedom  and  privileges.  The  government  of 
this  ftate  confifts  of  a council  of  40,  half  nobles  and  half  com- 
moners. On  very  important  occalions  an  arengo,  or  great 
council,  is  convened,  to  which  every  family  has  the  privilege 
of  deputing  a reprefentative.  The  principal  officers  are  two 
captains,  who  are  changed  every  half  year  ; a commiffioner, 
who  is  a foreigner,  and  who  tries  civil  and  criminal  caufes; 
a doftor  of  laws,  whofe  office  is  triennial  ; and  a phyfician, 
who  mult  be  a foreigner,  and  who  is  chofen  for  three  years 
to  attend  the  lick,  and  to  infpeft  the  ffiops  of  apothecaries. 
In  this  republic  are  three  caftles,  three  convents,  and  live 
chu  relies. 

Marino,  St.,  the  capital  of  the  above  deferibed  republic, 
which  is  an  indifferently  built  town  or  rather  a village, 
(ituated  on  a rugged  lull  of  difficult  accefs,  formerly  called 
“ Mons  Sacer,”  and  well  fortified,  with  only  one  avenue  to 
it  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Rimini,  and  as  far  from  the  fea- 
coalt.  N.  lat.  42°  56'.  E.  long.  123  24' — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Balilicata  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Turii. 

MARINONI,  John  James,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
mathematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Udina,  in  the 
Frioul,  in  1676.  He  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  his  education, 
outftript  his  contemporaries,  and  fiiewed  a decided  turn  for 
mathematical  ftudies.  In  1696,  he  repaired  to  the  univerlity 
of  Vienna,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  in  philofoph) . 
He  was  foon  after  this  appointed  by  the  emperor  Leopold 
mathematician  to  the  court : in  which  capacity  he  fo.  tilled 
the  city  fo  as  completely  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the 
rebels,  and  to  put  a Hop  likewife  to  the  praftice  of  fmug- 
gling,  which  at  that  time  prevailed.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  his  fucceffor  ; 
and  by  his  orders,  in  1706,  made  a furvey  of  the  capital, 
and  its  environs,  which  was  engraved,  the  fame  year,  in  four 
large  Iheets.  In  1709,  Marinoni  was  appointed  engineer  of 
Lower  Auftria  : in  1714  he  invented  an  inftrument  for 
meafuring  fuperficies  in  an  eafy  manner,  and  without  the 
neceffity  of  calculation.  This  inftrument  he  called  the 
planimetre  balance,  and  he  dedicated  the  work,  in  which  its 
principles  were  explained  and  iiiuftrated,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  which,  however,  was  never  printed.  In  1717, 
he  formed  a plan  for  the  eftablilhment  of  an  academy  deitmed 
to  teach  geometry  and  the  military  fciences,  which,  being 
approved  by  the  emperor,  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution,  and  in  the  following  year  Marinoni  was  appointed 
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fub-diredor  of  the  new  eftabliftiment,  and  in  1719  he  re- 
ceived a patent  as  fir  ft  mathematician  to  his  majelty,  and  in 
that  quality  he  was  fent  to  the  Milanefe  to  make  a furvey 
of  the  duchy  : a labour  on  which  he  was  employed  three 
years,  and  which  he  accomplifhed  to  the  fatisfadion  of  his 
fovereign.  In  1726,  he  was  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  the 
nobi'ity  of  the  empire,  and  appointed  chief  diredor  of  the 
military  of  the  academy.  Owing  to  fome  difputes  refped- 
ing  the  limits  of  the  different  Hates  in  confequence  of  changes 
•which  had  taken  place  in  the  courfes  of  the  rivers,  Marinoni 
was  rcquefted,  in  1729,  as  well  by  his  imperial  majefty,  as 
by  feveral  Italian  princes,  to  refume  the  difcuflions  entered 
into  on  that  fubjed,  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  to  a con- 
clufion.  This  undertaking,  which  required  very  fine  talents, 
in  order  to  reconcile  a multitude  of  complex  interelts,  Mari- 
noni completed  to  the  perfed  fatisfadion  of  every  perfon 
concerned.  In  173c,  he  eftablifhed  what  he  called  “ Spe- 
cula Domeftica,”  cauling  all  the  inftruments  that  he  in- 
tended to  ufe  to  be  conftruded  under  his  own  infpedion  : 
he  was  accuftomed  to  conftrud  every  thing  he  ufed,  and 
kept  in  conllant  employment,  in  his  own  premifes,  artifans 
of  almoft  every  kind,  as  printers,  engravers,  book-binders, 
&c.  By  this  mode  of  condud,  he  was  enabled  to  form  one 
of  the  molt  complete  obfervatories  in  Europe,  and  he  made 
obfervations  which  may  be  placed  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
thofe  of  the  ableft  aftronome-s.  In  1745  he  publiihed,  and 
prefented  to  the  fon  of  Charles  VI.,  a very  magnificent 
work,  entitled  “ De  Specu'a  Domeftica.”  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  eleded  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mattper- 
tuis,  then  prefident ; and  in  1751,  he  published  a new  work, 
entitled  “ De  Re  Ichnographtca.”  He  intended  to  have 
proceeded  with  other  works  which  he  had  planned  for  him- 
felf,  but  death  put  a clofe  to  his  labours.  He  died  on  the 
loth  of  January,  1755.  He  left  behind  him  thirty-fix 
volumes  of  altronomical  obfervations  arranged  in  rhe  bell 
order.  He  is  faid,  during  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
to  have  loft  fcarce'y  a moment  of  his  time.  He  bequeathed 
his  allronomical  inftruments  to  the  emprefs-queen,  who  ac- 
cepted the  legacy,  and  to  render  it  of  the  greateil  uti'ity, 
prefented  it  to  the  tmiverfity.  Gen.  Biog. 

MARINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
placed  by’  Strabo  in  Umbrta. 

MARIO,  in  Ich  hyology,  a name  given  by  Pliny,  and 
other  of  the  old  Roman  authors,  to  a large  lifii  allied  to  the 
acipenfer  or  fturgeon.  There  feems,  from  all  that  they  have 
faid  of  it,  great  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  the  fifh  we  at 
prefent  call  hnfo,  or  the  ichthyocolla-filh,  from  ifinglafs 
being  made  of  it.  Artedi  makes  this  a fpecies  of  the  aci- 
penfer  or  fturgeon,  and  diftinguifhes  it  by  the  name  of  the 
acipenfer  without  tubercles. 

MARION,  in  Geography,  a diftrid  of  South  Carolina, 
containing  69 14  inhabitants,  of  whom  2 175  a,e  Haves. 

Marion's  and  Crozet's  IJlands,  four  ifiands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  difeovered  by  captains  Marion  and  Crozet,  French 
navigators,  in  the  year  1772,  and  named  by  captain  Cook  in 
1776.  S.lat.  4S  . E.  long.  47°. 

MARIOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Laconia,  N. 
of  Geronthrie,  pleafantly  fituated  near  a wood,  and  amidft 
fountains  ; and  having  in  its  vicinity  a temple  called  Pan- 
theon, from  its  being  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  In  the  town 
was  alfo  a temple  of  Diana,  in  which  were  fountains. 

MARIOTTE,  Edmf,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
philolopher  who  flouriftied  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  was  a native  of  the  province  of  Burgundy.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  obtained  the  priory  of 
St.  Martin  fous  Beaume,  at  fome-  diftance  front  Dijon. 


He  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1666,  and  died  in  1684.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,  and  one  of  the  earlieft  French  philofophers 
who  applied  to  experimental  refearches.  His  principal 
works  are  “ A Treatife  on  the  Shock  or  Collifion  of 
Bodies  ;”  “ An  Fffay  on  Phyfics ;”  “ A Treatife  on  the 
Preffure  and  Motion  of  Fluids “ New  Difcoveries  re- 
lating to  Vifion  “A  Treatife  on  Levelling;”  “A 
Treatife  on  the  Motion  of  Pendulums  ,”  and  “Experiments 
on  Colours.”  He  alfo  communicated  many  curious  and 
valuable  papers  to  the  academy,  which  were  inferted  in  their 
Memoirs,  from  vol.  i.  to  x.  A colledion  of  all  his  pieces 
was  publifhcd  at  Leyden  in  1717,  in  2 vols.  4to. 

MARIOUA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brafil,  on -the 
Rio  Negro;  125  miles  W.  of  Fort  Rio  Negro. 

MARJORAM,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Ori- 
ganum. 

Marjoram,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  fweet  marjoram 
has  been  thought  to  be  the  or  Amaracus  of  the 

ancients.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
is  in  frequent  ufe  for  culinary  purpofes.  The  leaves  and  tops 
have  a pleafant  fmell,  and  a moderately  warm,  aromatic 
bitterilh  tafte.  They  yield  their  virtues  both  to  aqueous 
and  fpiriruous  liquors  by  infufion,  and  to  water  in  diltill'a- 
tion  ; affording  a confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
amounting,  according  to  Beaume,  to  15  ounces  from  150 
pounds  of  the  recent  plant.  On  being  long  kept  this  oil 
affumes  a folid  form.  When  carefully  drawn  it  is  of  a pate 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a hot  penetrating  tafte.  This  plant 
has  been  chiefly  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
nerves,  in  uterine  obftrudions  and  mucous  difeharges; 
proceeding  from  a laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids,  and 
a fluggifh  ftate  of  the  juices,  and  in  the  humoural  afthmas 
and  catarrhs  of  old  people.  The  powder  of  the  leaves, 
their  diftilled  water,  and  the  effential  oil  properly  di- 
luted, are  agreeable  errhines,  and  accounted  particularly 
ufeful  in  pituitous  obftrudions  of  the  noftrils,  and  dif- 
orders of  the  olfadory  organs.  Its  medicinal  qualities 
agree  with  thofe  of  the  wild  marjoram  ; but  being  much 
more  fragrant,  it  is  deemed  to  be  more  cephalic,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  complaints  denominated  nervous  ; it  may, 
therefore,  be  employed  with  the  fame  intentions  as  lavender. 
It  is  direded  in  the  compofition  of  the  pulvis  fternutatorius 
in  the  Pharmacopeias,  with  a view  to  the  agreeable  odour 
which  it  diffufes  to  the  afarabacca,  rather  than  to  its  err- 
hine  power,  which  is  very  confiderable.  In  its  recent  ftate, 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  fuccefsfiilly  applied  to  feirrhous 
tumours  of  the  breaft.  Lewis  and  Woodville.-. 

The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  of  the  common  ’wild  marjo-1 
ram,  which  grows  on  dry  chalky  hills  and  gravelly  grounds 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft, 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,-  and  a pungent  tafte,  ap^ 
proachmg  to  that  of  the  garden  marjoram,  and  much 
refembling  thvrne;  with  which  they  appear  to  a>ree  in 
medicinal  virtue,  being  deemed  emmenagogue,  tonic,  fto- 
machic,  &c.  ; effeds  which  can  only  be  aferibed  to  the 
aromatic  and  llimuiant  powers  which  all  the  herbs  of  this 
natural  order  feem  to  poffefs  in  common.  Infufions  of 
them  are  iometimes  drank  as  tea,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  diforders  of  the  breaft,  for  promoting  perfpiration 
of  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general;  they  are  fometimes  ufed 
alfo  in  nervine  and  anti-rheumatic  baths  ; and  the  powder  of 
the  dried  herbs  as  an  errhine.  Diftilled  with  water,  they 
yield  a moderate  quantity  of  a very  acrid,  penetrating, 
effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongiy  of  the  marjoram,  but  lei S 
agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelt  ; this  oil  is  applied,  on  a little 
cotton,  for  ealing  the  pains  of  carious  teeth;  and  fome- 
7 times  - 
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times  diluted  and  rubbed  on  the  noftrils,  or  Huffed  up  the 
nofe,  for  attenuating  and  evacuating  mucous  humours. 
The  country  people  ufe  fhe  tops  of  the  plants  to  dye  pur- 
ple. Lewis  and  Woodville. 

The  dittany  of  Crete,  which  is  a fpecies  of  origanum,  is 
a very  warm  aromatic,  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  hot  biting 
tafte : the  leaves,  which  impart  their  virtues  both  to  water 
and  rectified  fpirit,  tinging  the  former  of  a yellowifh,  and 
the  latter  of  a greenifh  colour,  have  been  chiefly  recom- 
mended as  emmenagogue,  aleKipharmic,  and  vulnerary. 
When  dillilled  with  water,  if  the  quantity  of  dittany  be 
large,  there  feparates,  fays  Neumann,  a fmall  portion  of  a 
yellowifti  eflential  oil,  of  a highly  pungent  aromatic  tafte 
and  fmell,  and  which  congeals  in  the  cold  into  the  appear- 
ance of  camphor.  This  fort  was  much  valued  among  the 
ancients,  and  applauded  by  their  poets. 

Thus  Virgil  defcribes  it: 

“ Hie  Venus,  indigno  nati  concuffa  dolore, 
Diftarnnum  genitrix  Cretaea  carpit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis,  et  flore  comantem 
Purpureo  : non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  volucres  bxlerc  fagittoe 

JEn.  1.  xii.  41  x. 

It  was  efteemed  a fpecific  for  wounds  of  arrows,  which 
it  drew  out  with  wonderful  eafe,  and  according  to  them 
only  grew’  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  and  only  in  a little  obfeure 
corner  of  it,  w’hence  it  obtained  its  name  diftamnus  Creticus. 
It  ft  ill  grows  in  that  ifland.  M.  Tournefort,  who  was  in 
Crete,  defcribes  the  place  where  it  grows,  and  fays  it 
flourifhes  there  almolt  all  the  year. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  and  though  a native  of  ftony 
grounds  in  Greece,  and  the  ifland  of  Candy,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  our  own  climate.  The  (hops  are  generally 
fupplied  from  Italy  with  the  leaves  tied  up  in  bundles, 
which  are  often  damaged  or  decayed,  and  at  belt  not  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth.  Although  rarely  ufed 
at  this  day,  this  plant  certainly  poffefles,  in  a very  conflderable 
degree,  the  ftimulant  and  aromatic  qualities  which  charac- 
terife  this  clafs  of  plants.  Lewis  and  Woodville. 

MARIOUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  Birk  Manout ; 15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alex- 
andria. 

MARI  PA,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  Caribean  name, 
adopted  by  Juflieu  from  Aublet,  but,  according  to  his 
own  principles,  retained  only  till  the  genus  is  either  better 
eftabliflied,  or  entirely  fet  afide.  Aubl.  Guian.  230. 
Jufl'.  133.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  no. — Clafs  and  order,  Pen* 
tandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Convolvuli,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal ■ Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  roundifti,  concave  fegments,  folding  over  each  other. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular  ; tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
dilated  at  the  bafe,  as  well  as  at  the  mouth  ; limb  in  five 
equal,  rounaifh,  crenate,  fpreading  lobes.  Statu.  Filaments 
five,  fhort,  thread-fliaped,  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  limb  ; anthers 
vertical,  oblong,  cloven  at  the  bafe,  of  two  cells,  fliorter 
than  the  limb.  Pi/l . Germen  fuperior,  ovate ; ftyle  thread- 
fliaped,  declining,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigma  peltate, 
convex-  Peric.  Capfule  ? of  two  cells.  Seeds  two  in  each 
cell,  eredt,  parallel,  convex  externally,  angular  on  the  in- 
iide. 

EAT.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular,  its  limb  in  five  equal  fpreading 
fegments.  Anthers  long,  arrow-fliaped.  Stigma  peltate, 
convex.  Capfule?  of  two  cells.  Seeds  in  pairs,  erect, 
parallel. 

t.  M.  fcandens.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  91.— Found  by  Au- 
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blet  in  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sincmari,  eight 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  flowering  in  November.  The  Jlcm 
is  twining,  fomewhat  w’oody,  fupporting  itfelf,  by  means 
of  tendrils,  upon  the  neighbouring  trees.  Leaves  alternate, 
ftalked,  ovate,  entire,  pointed,  lmooth,  firm  and  (hining, 
fix  inches  long  at  moft.  Panicles  terminal,  branched  and 
forked,  with  a pair  of  fmall  ovate  braBeas  at  each  fub- 
divifion.  Flowers  white,  about  the  fize  of  the  common 
White  Jafmine. 

MARIPIPI,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philip- 
pine iflands  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Mafbate. 

MARIPONDY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  t 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Ongole. 

MARIQUITA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  vice- 
royalty of  New  Granada,  and  province  of  Santa  Fc,  for- 
merly celebrated  for  the  rich  mines  of  gold  in  its  vicinity  ; 
on  the  W.  are  thofe  of  the  Bocaneme,  and  San  Juan  de 
Cordova,  bordering  on  thofe  of  Hervi,  Malpafo,  Guarino, 
and  Puano ; and  on  the  E.  the  filver  mines  of  St.  Anna, 
Lojas,  and  Frias  ; the  iilver,  however,  being  mingled  with 
the  pureft  gold,  but  of  difficult  feparation.  This  city, 
which  was  formerly  opulent,  is  reduced  to  300  inhabitants, 
a decline  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  mines,  fo  that  thofe 
who  have  been  engaged  in  them  are  unaccultomed  to  other 
branches  of  indultry.  Quefada,  the  conqueror  of  New 
Granada,  died  at  Mariqur.a  in  1597,  but  his  body  has  been 
removed  to  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Fe.  This  city  is  diftant 
80  miles  S.  of  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota.  N lat.  5 iG.  W.  long. 
74°  6'- 

MARIS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Charleton  and 
fome  others  to  a fi(h  called  by  the  generality  of  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  /marts , and  by  fome  leucome- 
nides,  from  its  whitifti  colour,  and  its  external  refensblance 
to  the  fifh  called  martis  and  maria;  it  is,  like  that  fifh,  a 
fpecies  of  the  fparus;  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  a black 
fpot  on  each  fide,  and  the  tail  and  belly-fins  red.  See 
Starus  Smaris. 

MARISCA,  in  Surgery,  an  excrefcence  near  the  anus, 
fo  named  from  its  refemblance  to  a fig. 

MARISCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prerau  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Freyberg. 

MARISCUS,  in  Botany,  a Latin  word  ufed  by  Pliny 
for  fome  kind  of  bulrufh,  and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
mare,  the  fea,  near  which  the  plant  naturally  grows.  Hal- 
ler adopted  this  name  for  the  Schoenus  of  Linnaeus,  becaufe 
he  thought  the  latter  too  near  Schmus,  and  becaufe  it  was 
merely  the  Greek  fynonym  of  Juncus.  This  laft  reafon  is 
futile,  and  fet  afide  by  innumerable  examples.  Gaertncr 
however  follows  Haller ; but  they  have  not  been  imitated. 
As  the  Schoenus  Marijcu s of  Linnasus  is  probably  a good 
diftintt  genus,  having  only  two  llamens,  and  a drupa  con- 
taining one  feed,  fee  Engl.  Bot.  t.  930,  it  is  much  to  be 
wiflied  that  the  name  in  queftion  haU  been  referved  for  that 
genus.  It  is,  nevertheless,  now  otherwife  appropriated,  by 
Valil  and  Brown,  whofe  peculiarly  great  authority  in  this 
tribe  induces  us,  without  hefitation,  to  concur  with  them. 
Vahl  Enum.  v.  2.  372.  Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  218. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  C ala- 
maria,  Linn.  Cyperoide, t,  Juflf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  a glume  of  two  unequal  membranous 
valves,  containing  two  or  three  florets.  Cor  a Angle  glume, 
ribbed,  that  of  the  lower  floret  embracing  the  bafe  of  the 
tipper.  Siam.  Filaments  three  ; anthers  linear.  Fiji.  Ger- 
men fuperior,  angular;  ftyle  three-cleft,  deciduous  ; ftigmas 
Ample.  Seed  Angle,  naked,  triangular,  without  any  briftles 
at  its  bafe. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  two  or  three-flowered. 

Glumes 
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Glumes  of  the  corolla  imbricated,  ribbed.  Style  three- 
cleft,  deciduous.  Seed  triangular,  without  bridles  at  its 
bafe. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  remarks  that  this  genus  differs  from 
Cyperus,  with  which  it  agrees  in  habit,  only  in  the  fewnefs 
of  its  florets.  Profeflbr  Vahl  defcribes  its  habit  thus. 

“ Root  throwing  out  fcyons.  Stems  ereft,  acutely  trian- 
gular, fomewhat  bulbous  at  the  bafe,  leafy  in  their  lower 
part.  Leaves  linear,  differing  in  breadth  in  different  fpecies, 
keeled,  flieathing  and  purple  at  the  bafe,  rough  with  mi- 
nute ferratures  at  the  edges  3nd  keel.  Involucral  leaves  like 
the  others.  Spikes  in  a terminal  .umbel,  one  upon  each 
llalk,  with  a feffile  fpike  in  the  centre.  Spikelets  alternate, 
rather  didant,  cylindrical,  imbricated.  BraUea  folitary  at 
the  bafe  of  each  fpike,  gradually  tapering  upwards.  Glumes 
of  the  corolla  flriated.  Receptacle  of  the  fpikelets  angular, 
toothed.” — The  fame  author  adds,  that  he  has  “ feparated 
the  plants  compoling  this  genus  from  Kyllingia,  (fee 
that  article  and  Cyperus,)  becaufe  their  habit,  as  well  as 
frudfification,  is  different.  The  fpikelets  are  round  and 
awl-fhaped,  not  ovate  and  comprefTed.  The  calyx  does 
not  contain  a folitary  floret,  but  at  lead  two,  for  the  mod 
part  three.  The  glumes  of  the  corolla  are  difpofed  in  a 
different  manner,  not  being  parallel,  but  one  above  the 
other,  fo  that  the  lowermolt  includes  the  lower  half,  or 
thereabouts,  of  that  above  it,  each  glume  being  furnifhed 
with  a pidil,  as  may  readily  be  perceived,  even  in  dried 
fpecimens.  While  the  lower  glume  is  in  full  flow'er,  the 
upper  is  convoluted,  they  having  nothing  in  common  but 
their  receptacle.  There  are  therefore  as  many  florets  as 
glumes.  The  Ayle  is  always  in  three,  not  two,  divifions. 
It  there  be  three  florets,  the  fecond  is  always  raifed  on  a 
partial  dalk.  A feed  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  each  glume. 
Thefc  plants  feem  more  akin  to  Cyperus,  and  might,  per- 
haps without  great  impropriety,  be  referred  to  that  genus, 
as  their  glumes  are  two-ranked,  and  the  fmall  number  of 
flofets  conlfitutes  the  only  difference.  That  the  two  lower- 
mod  feales  of  the  fpikelet  are  barren,  and  therefore  con- 
fidered  as  a calyx,  is  no  objedlion,  the  fame  being  the  cafe 
with  many  fpecies  of  Cyperus . If  however  the  prefent 

genus  be  allowed  to  remain,  either  on  account  of  the  few- 
nefs of  its  florets,  or  becaufe  Cyperus  is  already  fufficiently 
extenfive,  the  charadfcrs  above  given  will  didinguifh  it.*” 

Vahl  defines  eleven  fpecies  of  Marfcus,  to  which  four 
more  are  added  in  Mr.  Brown’s  Rrodtomus. 

t.  M.  capillaris.  Vahl  n.  i.  (Schoenus  capillaris  ; Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  106.  Cyperus  nanus;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i. 
272,  excluding  Plukenet’s  fynonym.)  — Spike  oblong, 
crowded.  Spikelets  deflexed.  Involucrum  of  two  leaves. 
Stem  and  foliage  almod  capillary. — Native  of  the  Wed 
Indies.  From  fix  to  twelve  inches  high,  very  (lender, 
rcfemblhg  a fmall  capitate  Carex.  The  fpikelets  are  three- 
flowered,  oblong,  tawny,  drongly  deflexed,  crowded  into 
a round  head  the  fize  of  a large  pea. — Willdenow  has  this 
plant  alfo  at  p.  268.  Sec  Vahl. 

2.  M.  gracilis.  Vahl  n.  2.—  Leaf  folitary.  Spike  feflile, 
■early  globofe.  Involucrum  of  tw’o  fetaceous  leaves. — 
Found  by  Richard  in  South  America.  Stems  a foot  high 
or  more,  very  (lender,  clothed  at  the  bafe  with  two  (heaths, 
one  of  which  only  bears  a narrow  leaf,  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Involucrum  of  three  leaves,  two  of  which  are  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  the  third  but  half  an  inch.  Spike 
Scarcely  larger  than  a coriander  feed,  yellow.  Spikelets 
ovate,  acute,  triangular  when  in  feed.  Stamens  but  two. 
Richard. 

3.  M.  aphyllus.  Vahl  n.  3.  (Junctis  cyperoides,  culmo 
comprcflo  ltriato,  radice  odorata  tuberofa,  capitulo  rotundo 


compaflo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  121.  t.  Si.  f.  2.)— Leaflefs, 
Spike  globofe,  feflile.  Involucrum  of  a few  broad  leaves, 
(horter  than  the  fpike. — Native  of  fandy  ground  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras.  Sloane.  Root  knotty,  creeping,  red,  fra- 
grant like  the  fweet  Cyperus , much  edeemed  by  the  In- 
dians for  curing  the  cholic.  Stems  a foot  high,  or  more, 
rather  dout,  triangular,  and  comprefled,  clothed  at  the  bafe 
with  feveral  clofe  (heaths,  but  deditute  of  leaves.  Involu- 
crum  of  three,  four,  or  five  fpreading  ovate  leaves,  (horter 
than  the  head  or  fpike,  which  is  twice  as  big  as  a pea,  cora- 
pofed  of  very  numerous  little  fpikelets,  whofe  glumes  are 
dotted  with  purple.  Stamens  three. — Vahl  had  a fpecimen 
from  Senegal,  which  he  judged  the  fame  fpecies,  though 
twice  as  large  as  the  American  plant. 

4.  M. paniceus.  Vahl  n.  4.  (Kyllingia  panicea;  Linn. 
Suppl.  105.  Rottb.  Gram.  15.  t.  4.  f.  1.  Gaertn.  v.  1. 
12.  t.  2.  f.  8.  Marifcus  biglumis.) — Spikes  cylindrical. 
Spikelets  oblong,  imbricated,  accompanied  by  fmall  feta- 
ceous bradteas. — Native  of  Arabia  Felix  and  of  Tranque- 
bar.  A foot  high,  with  numerous  leaves,  as  tall  as  the 
dem,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  Involucrum  of  two 
long  leaves,  and  two  or  three  much  fmaller.  Spikes  five  or 
fix,  half  an  inch  long,  on  fpreading  dalksof  various  lengths. 
Spikelets  numerous,  fpreading,  fomewhat  imbricated,  their 
giurres  with  a green  keel  and  white  edges.  Seed  three- 
ribbed,  dotted  with  purple. 

5.  M.  Jlavus.  Vahl.  n.  5 — Spikes  cylindrical.  Spike- 
lets oblong,  accompanied  by  fetaceous  finely  ferrated  brac- 
teas,  of  their  own  length. — Gathered  in  South  America  by 
Von  Rohr  and  Richard.  Akin  to  the  lad,  but  differing 
in  its  bracieas,  as  well  as  in  its  broader  more  driated  glumes. 
Vahl. 

6.  M.  ovularis.  Vahl  n.  6.  (Kyllingia  ovularis ; Mi- 
chaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  29.  Schoenus  umbellatus; 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  10.  Scirpus  echinatus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  74. 
Herb.  Linn.)  — Spikes  roundidi-ovate.  Spikelets  fpread- 
ing every  way.  Involucrum  of  many  leaves. — Native  of 
North  America  ; whether  of  the  Ead  Indies  alfo  we  can- 
not determine.  It  is  akin  to  the  two  lad,  but  didinguidied 
by  the  very  numerous  involucral  leaves,  and  globofe  fpiles, 
eompofed  of  fpikelets  that  fpread  in  all  diredfions,  refem- 
bling  the  head  of  a Sparganium,  as  Plukenet,  who  figures  it 
in  his  t.  91.  f.  4,  welt  obferves.  Vahl  has  rightly  brought 
together  the  above  fynonyms,  as  belonging  to  one  fpecies. 

7.  M.  retrofractus.  Vaiil  n.  7.  Gsertn.  t.  2.  f.  5.  (Scir- 
pus retrofrattus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  74.  Cyperi  genus  india- 
num,  &c.  ; Pluk.  Pbyt.  t.  415.  f 4.) — Spikes  loofely  im- 
bricated downward.  Spikelets  awl-fhaped,  reflexed.  Invo- 
lucrum of  few  leaves. — Native  of  Virginia.  The  whole 
plant  has  a glaucous  hue.  Its  habit  is  not  unlike  the  lad, 
but  the  (lender  taper-pointed  fpikelets  are  all  remarkably 
drooping,  or  bent  downward,  and  but  loofely  imbricated. 

8.  M.  umbellatus.  Vahl  n.  8.  (Kyllingia  umbellata;- 
Linn.  Suppl.  103.  Rottb.  Gram.  15.  t.  4.  f.  1.  Scirpus 
cyperoides;  Linn.  Mant.  1 81 . Koil  pullu  ; Rheede  Ma- 
lab.  v.  12.  1 19.  t.  63,) — Spikes  cylindrical,  clofely  imbri- 
cated downward.  Spikelets  awl-fhaped,  reflexed.  Involu- 
crum of  many  leaves. — Native  of  the  Ead  Indies.  The 
fpikelets  are  not  one-third  the  fize  of  the  lad*  much  more 
numerous  and  crowded,  but  not  fo  taper-pointed. 

9.  M.  alternifolius.  Vahl  n.  9.  — Spikes  cylindrical,  im- 
bricated downward.  Involucral  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
flower-dalks,  alternate. — Native  of  Guinea.  Stems  a foot 
high  or  more,  as  thick  as  a pidgeon’s  quill,  taller  than  the 
foliage.  Involucrum  of  ten  alternate  crowded  leaves,  fome 
of  them  as  long  as  the  item,  each  accompanied  by  an  axil- 
lary  Jlowcr-Jlali , (nil  two  inches  long,  invefted  with  a pur* 
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pie-dotted  (heath,  hardly  an  inch  in  length.  Spiles  half  an 
inch  long,  green.  Vahl. 

10.  M.  cyperinus.  Vahl  n.  io.  (Kyllingia  cyperina  ; 
Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  6.  21.) — Spikes  cylindrical.  Spikelets 
eredl,  accompanied  by  bradteas  ffiortcr  than  themfelves. — 
Native  of  the  Eall  Indies  and  Guinea.  Stems  about  a foot 
high.  Leaves  few,  moftly  taller  than  the  Hem.  Involucrum 
of  iix  or  feven  very  long  leaves.  Spikes  fix  or  feven,  feffile 
or  (talked,  an  inch  long,  imbricated  upwards.  Spikelets 
awl-fhaped,  accompanied  by  briftle-fhaped  rough  IraSeas, 
about  half  their  own  length,  or  rather  more.  Glumes  of 
the  calyx  longer  than  ufual ; thofe  of  the  corolla  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  deeply  furrowed,  with  a green  keel,  and 
pale  tawny  edge. 

xi.  M.  elatus.  Vahl  n.  n.  (Kyllingia  incompleta ; 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  258.  Jacq.  lc.  Rar.  t.  300.) — See 
Kyllingia,  from  whence  this  fpecies  fhould  be  removed 
hither,  with  the  following  character. — Spikes  cylindrical. 
Spikelets  eredt,  with  bradteas  about  their  own  length. 

To  thefe  we  fubjoin  Mr.  Brown’s  four  fpecies,  which  not 
having  feen,  we  could  not  otherwife  arrange,  for  want  of 
knowing  their  affinities. 

12.  M.  lavis.  Brown  n.  1. — Spikelets  awl-fhaped,  round, 
curved,  of  two  or  three  florets.  Umbel  Ample.  Involu- 
crum of  three  leaves.  Stem  fmooth. — Native  of  the  country 
near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 

13.  M . fcaber.  Br.  n.  2. — Spikelets  awl-fhaped,  round, 
curved,  two-flowered.  Umbel  compound.  Involucrum  of 
many  leaves.  Stem  rough. — Native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland. 

14.  M.  decompofitus . Br.n.  3.  — Spikelets  ftraight,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  roundifh,  two-flowered.  Umbel  once  or  twice 
compound.  Spikes  fomewhat  capitate.  Involucrum  and 
leaves  rough. — From  the  fame  country. 

15.  M.  conicus.  Br.  n.  4.  - Spikelets  fingle-flowered. 
Umbel  Ample.  Spikes  conical,  fomewhat  three-lobed.  In- 
volucrum and  leaves  rough. — From  the  fame  country. 

MARISFELD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  lienneberg  ; Ax  miles  E.  of  Meinungen. 

MARITACACA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a very  re- 
markable American  animal,  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  opoifum. 

MARITAGIUM,  in  Law,  contradiftinguifhed  from 
Matrimonium,  or  right  of  marriage,  denoted,  in  its  feo- 
dal  fenfe,  the  power  which  the  lord,  or  guardian  in 
chivalry  had  of  difpoAng  of  his  infant  ward  in  matrimony. 
While  the  infant  was  in  ward,  the  guardian  had  the  power 
of  tendering  him  or  her  a fuitable  match,  without  difpa- 
ragement  or  inequality  ; which,  if  the  infant  rehifed,  they 
forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage,  “ valorem  maritagii” 
to  their  guardian  ; that  is,  fo  much  as  a jury  would  aflefs, 
or  any  one  would  bond  fide  give  to  the  guardian  for  fuch  an 
alliance:  and  if  the  infants  married  themfelves  without  the 
guardian’s  confent,  they  forfeited  double  the  value,  “ dupli- 
cem  valorem  maritagii.”  This,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  fcems 
■to  have  been  one  of  the  greatell  hardffiips  of  our  ancient 
tenures. 

MARITICO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  which  runs  into  the  Spanifh 
Main,  N.  lat.  8 5'.  W.  long.  76°  42'. 

MARITIME,  of  mare,  fiea,  denotes  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  fea. 

Maritime  Caufics  and  Court.  See  Court  ofi  Ad- 
miralty. 

Maritime  Efiate,  is  ufed  in  contradidlion  to  the  civil  and 
jnilitary  eftate,  to  exprefs  that  part  of  his  majefty’s  lay  fub- 


je&s,  that  are  occupied  in  naval  or  fea  fervice.  See  Marines 
and  Navy. 

MARITUS,  in  the  chemical  jargon,  a word  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  fulphur  of  metals.  The  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of 
the  philofopher’s  ftone  ufually  exprefs  themfelves  in  this 
enigmatical  manner,  calling  fulphur  the  hufband,  and  mer- 
cury the  wife  in  all  metals  ; which,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
perfedlly  combined,  make  the  metal  more  or  lefs  pure,  and 
approaching  to  perfedlion. 

MARIVAUX,  Peter  Carlet  de  Ciiamblain  de, 
in  Biography,  a diltinguifhed  dramatical  writer,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  168S.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a flight 
claffical  education  only,  but  was  regarded  as  a youth  of 
parts,  and  the  ambition  of  becoming  an  original  writer  was 
his  ruling  paffion.  One  of  his  flrft  attempts  wns  a tra- 
veilie  of  Homer,  on  the  model  of  Scarron’s  Virgil,  for  the 
diredt  purpofe  of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  father  of  ancient 
poetry.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  produced,  within  a 
few  days,  in  confequence  of  a wager,  a comedy  entitled 
“ Le  Pere  Prudent.”  This  was  not  acfed  in  public  ; and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  attained  to  his  thirty-fecond  year  that 
he  ventured  to  prefent  upon  the  theatre  his  tragedy  of 
“ The  Death  of  Hannibal the  reception  of  this  piece 
was  far  from  favourab’e,  and  he  thenceforth  confined  him- 
felf  to  comedy,  in  which  he  ilruck  out  a new  path.  This 
was  that  of  a delicate  and  reflned  fentiment  in  thedevelope- 
ment  of  paffion  and  character,  which,  in  general,  fucceeded 
very  well  with  a people  who  pride  themfelves  on  a nice  per- 
ception  of  all  the  fhades  and  diverflties  in  the  human  mind. 
Fie  brought  out  the  greatell  number  of  his  pieces  on  the 
Italian  theatre,  which  is  accounted  lefs  critical  than  the 
French  theatre.  He  produced  about  thirty  pieces,  many 
of  which  are  ftill  occafionally  reprefented  on  the  ftage, 
and  are  popular.  Marivaux  has  obtained  a greater  reputa- 
tion by  his  novels  than  by  his  dramas.  The  Aril  novel  which 
he  compofed  was  entitled  “ Pharfamon,  ou  les  nouvelles  fo- 
lies  romanefque,”  a kind  of  imitation  of  Don  Quixote  : this 
is  lefs  efteemed,  and,  indeed,  lefs  known  than  his  two  others, 
“ Marianne,”  and  “ Le  Payfan  Parvenu.”  The  “ Ma- 
rianne” is  reckoned  the  principal,  and  it  is  thought,  by 
competent  judges,  that  few  works  of  the  clafs  rank  higher. 
It  difplays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  humam  heart, 
and  prefents  many  truly  interefling  Atuations,  and  many 
juft  and  elevated  fentiments.  The  “Payfan  Parvenu’’  is 
preferred  by  fome  as  pofleffing  more  gaiety  and  variety,  and 
a more  diredl  moral  purpofe.  Another  work  of  this  author 
deferving  of  notice  is  his  “ Spedlateur  Francois,”  which 
abounds  in  acute  remarks  and  lively  portraitures,  and  in 
wit  and  variety  is  reckoned  to  furpafs  all  his  other  pieces. 
He  published  only  two  volumes  for  want  of  proper  encou- 
ragement. When  he  had  attained  to  his  Afty-flfth  year  he 
obtained  admiffion  in  the  French  academy.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  feventy-Ave,  in  the  year  1763.  He  was  mild, 
friendly,  and  philanthropical  : full  of  fympathy  towards  the 
indigent  and  a/flidted,  towards  whom  he  exerciied  a libera- 
lity often  beyond  the  bounds  ofprttder.ee.  He  was  upright 
and  difmterelled,  carelefs  of  fortune,  and  contented  to  live 
in  obfeurity  : he  was  Aneerely  attached  to  religion,  as  the 
great  refource  of  the  wretched,  but  without  any  affeClation 
of  extraordinary  devotion. 

MARI  VELAS,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmal’er  Phi- 
lippine iflands,  with  a village,  the  houfes  of  which  were 
conftrudted  of  bamboo,  and  afeended  by  a ladder.  One  of 
thefe  houfes,  including  the  roof  and  frame,  hardly  weighed, 
according  to  Peroufe,  200  lbs. : but  the  habitation  of  the 
officiating  clergyman  was  of  ftone.  In  the  year  1780,  the 
Moors  from  the  iflands  S.  of  the  Philippines,  invaded  this 
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ifland,  burnt  the  village,  deftroyed  the  fort,  the  church,  and 
the  reftor's  houfe,  and  made  (laves  of  all  the  Indians  they 
could  feize. 

Makivelas  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coad  of  the  ifland 
of  Lugon,  (heltered  from  all  winds  except  thofe  from 
S.  to  S.E.  ; with  a clean  bottom  of  ilifF  mud  or  clay,  and 
fufficient  depth  of  water  for  veflels  of  any  fize.  It  takes  its 
name  from  that  of  the  above-mentioned  ifland.  N.  lat.  ja? 
3 V.  E.  long.  1 200  24'. 

MARIUM,  in  Hncient  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifie  of 
Cyprus,  upon  the  fouthern  coad,  very  near  the  fea,  be- 
tween Amathus  to  the  W.  and  Citium  to  the  N.E. 

MARIUPOL,  in  Geography.  See  Marianopoli. 

MARITZ,  or  Marisea,  in  Ancient'  Geography,  a river 
of  European  Turkey,  which  rifes  in  a chain  of  mountains,' 
called  Balken  (the  ancient  Hoemus,)  and  pafilng  by  Philopo- 
poli  in  a dircftion  towards  the  E.  and  S.  falls  into  the  JEgean 
fea  in  the  gulf  of  Enos,  after  a courfe  of  200  miles. 
This  river  was  the  ancient  Helms;  which  fee. 

MARIUS  Caius,  in  Biography,  a famous  Roman  com- 
mander and  head  of  a party,  was  born  of  an  obfeure  fa- 
mily in  the  didrift  of  Arpinum.  In  early  youth  he  was 
didinguiflied  by  fize  and  flrength  of  body,  and  roughnefs 
of  manners.  Having  entered  into  the  army  at  the  military 
age,  he  foon  gave  proofs  of  great  valour,  and  by  his  con- 
duct on  various  occafions,  attracted  the  notice  of  his  ge- 
neral, Scipio,  who  foretold  his  future  greatnefs.  In  the 
confulfliip  of  Metellus  and  Cotta,  in  the  year  119  B C.  he 
became  a candidate  for  civil  honours,  and  obtained  the 
office  of  tribune  of  the  people.  In  performing  the  du- 
ties of  this  office  he  obtained  great  reputation,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  people  as  their  mod  determined  proteftor 
againd  patrician  tyranny.  He  had  many  antagonids,  and 
was  unfuccefsful  in  his  application  for  the  edilefhip  ; but  in 
the  year  B.C.  116,  he  acquired  the  office  of  praetor.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
the  Farther  Spain.  In  this  flation  he  condufted  himfelf 
with  great  equity,  and,  by  his  vigour,  cleared  the  pro- 
vince of  the  banditti  who  infeded  it.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  office  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  his  want  of  birth, 
of  fortune,  and  eloquence,  checked  his  farther  advancement, 
nsd,  for  fome  years,  he  remained  idle  and  undidinguiflied. 
At  length,  in  the  year  109  B.C.,  when  the  conful  Me- 
tellus was  lent  into  Africa  to  conduft  the  war  againd  Ju- 
gurtha, he  offered  Marius  the  pod  of  one  of  his  lieu- 
, which  the  latter  gladly  accepted.  The  field  of 
ambition  was  now  open  before  him,  and  he  refolved  to 
cultivate  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  He  ingrati- 
ated himfelf  with  the  l'oldiery  by  partaking  of  all  their 
hardlhips  and  dangers,  and  he  felt  neither  the  principles 
of  duty  or  gratitude  operate  upon  him  fo  as  to  redrain 
him  from  injuring  his  patron  Metellus  in  the  public  efliraa- 
tion.  His  luccefs  in  repulfing  Jugurtha,  who  had  made 
an  unexpefted  attack  upon  him,  gave,  him  luflre  in  the 
eyes  of  the  army,  and  he -did  not  fail  to  make  invidious 
comparifons  between  his  commander  and  himfelf.  What  he 
laid  was  communicated  by  the  foldiers  to  their  friends  at 
Rome ; this  prepared  the  way  for  thofe  exertions  in  his 
favour  upon  which  he  relied  for  the  attainment  of  his  ob- 
jects. Being  determined  to  dand  candidate  for  the  conful- 
(hip,  he  publicly  alk.d  leave  of  abfence  of  Metellus  for 
that  purpofe,  who  haughtily  faid  to  him,  “ It  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  think  of  that  honour  when  my  fon  (hall 
be  old  enough  to  be  your  colleague.”  After  fome  time  he 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  army  for  Rome,  and  by  his  great 
activity  and  vad  exertions  obtained  the  confulate  by  a great 
majority.  This  was  in  the  year  107,  and  the  next  objeft 
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of  his  ambition  was  to  fupplant  Metellus  in  the  command, 
for  which  purpofe  he  did  not  fcruple  to  make  ufe  of  the 
bafed  means  that  a fervile  mind  could  invent.  He  obtained 
his  objeft,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Africa  with  the  fupreme 
command,  Metellus  declined  an  interview,  and  leaving  his 
army  to  be  delivered  up  by  a lieutenant,  embarked  for 
Italy.  Marius  fpent  the  fummer  in  difeiplining  his  new 
levies,  and  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  two  kings,  Ju- 
gurtha and  Bocchus.  At  length  his  gloomy  heart  fuggeded 
to  him  that  the  city  of  Capfa  might  afford  him  a fit  ob- 
jeft of  enterprize  : hefuddenly  marched  and  furrounded  it, 
and  having  forced  it  to  furrender,  he  cruelly  put  to  death 
all  the  adult  males,  felling  the  other  inhabitants  for  (laves, 
and  then  levelling  the  place  with  the  ground.  This  un- 
fortunate city  was  fituated  in  the  African  defert,  and  its 
almod  indant  deftruftion  flruck  fuch  terror  into  every 
place  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  faft  could  extend, 
that  deputies  came  in  from  all  fides  making  fubmiffion  and 
offering  him  thofe  fupplies  for  his  army  which  the  country 
afforded.  He  next  invedecl  Mulucha,  a fortrefs  fituated 
upon  a high  and  infulated  rock  that  had  been  deemed  im- 
pregnable : after  much  time  being  fpent,  and  various  at- 
tempts to  dorm  it  had  failed,  he  had  given  orders  to  abandon 
the  enterprize,  when  a Ligurian  foldier  accidentally  difeo- 
vered  an  acceffible  part  in  a cleft  of  the  rocks.  : by  this 
they  made  themfelves  makers  of  the  place,  and  found  in  it 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  treafure,  fo  that  the  army  were 
enabled  to  march  back  to  the  fea-coad  laden  with  booty. 
On  their  return  they  were  furprized  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  two  kings,  and  brought  into  imminent  danger,  from 
which  they  were  extricated  by  the  fkill  and  exertions  of 
Marius,  and  his  qutedor  Sylla,  who  now  began  to  diflin- 
guifli  himfelf.  The  Numidians,  in  repeated  attacks,  were 
repulfed  with  great  (laughter,  and  the  Roman  army  gained 
their  winter-quarters  in  fafety.  In  the  following  year  over- 
tures of  peace  were  made  by  Bocchus,  who  agreed,  as  part 
of  the  conditions,  to  betray  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  which  was  effected  by  the  management  of  Sylla. 
By  this  event  the  war  was  brought  to  a conclufion,  with 
no  lefs  honour  to  Sylla  than  to  Marius.  Owing  to  fome 
fudden  and  unexpefted  danger  which  threatened  the  city 
Marius  returned,  was  a fecond  time  elefted  conful,  and  ob- 
tained a triumph  in  confequence  of  his  fucceffes,  at  which 
Jugurtha  and  his  two  fons  were  led  chained  before  his  cha- 
riot. The  war  againd  the  Gauls  and  Cimbri  was  entruded 
to  him,  and  he  continued  in  his  career  of  fuccefs  : he  was  a 
drift  difeiplinarian,  kept  his  foldiers  in  the  mod  perfeft 
obedience,  and  did  himfelf  honour  by  the  equity  with  which 
he  adminillered  judice  among  them.  An  indance  of  this 
kind  is  mentioned,  in  which  he  not  only  pardoned,  but  re- 
warded a youthful  foldier  who  had  killed  his  nephew  for  an 
infamous  attempt  on  his  perfon.  Thus  preferving  his  repu- 
tation entire,  and  alfo  on  account  of  the  fervices  which  he 
yielded  his  country,  he  was  elefted  a third  and  a fourth  time 
conful.  When  it  was  propofed  to  confer  that  high  honour 
upon  him  a fifth  time,  he  accepted  it  only  as  an  obligation 
to  free  the  republic  from  its  remaining  foe,  and  declined  a 
triumph  till  his  viftory  (hould  be  complete.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Cimbri  had  poured  into  Italy  fuch  immenfe  num- 
bers of  troops,  that  an  univerfal  panic  and  condernation 
were  experienced,  till  Marius  with  his  army  made  a junftion 
with  them,  and  he  himfelf  took  the  fupreme  command. 
A mod  bloody  battle  fucceeded,  and  the  Romans,  by  the 
fuperior  (kill  of  their  genera's,  rendered  the  fidd  of  battle 
a feene  of  mere  carnage.  Almod  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Cimbri,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fell  in  the  aftion, 
or  were  made  prifoners,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Romans  was 
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fo  fmall,  as  fcarcely  to  be  credited.  The  Roman  foldiers 
were  difpofed  to  give  their  plebeian  hero  all  the  honour  of 
the  day,  yet  it  was  not  poffible  to  deprive  Catullus  of  kis 
(hare  of  the  victory.  Each  chief  built  a temple  which  he 
had  vowed  during  the  adlion  ; that  of  Marius  was  confe- 
crated  to  Virtue  and  Honour,  and  on  the  day  of  its  de- 
dication he  gave  games  to  the  people  after  the  Grecian  man- 
ner ; but  being  Himfelf  ignorant  in  fuch  fports,  he  wifely 
withdrew  as  foon  as  they  were  commenced.  He  was  now 
too  much  habituated  to  power  to  acquiefce  in  the  condition 
of  a private  citizen,  and  declared  himfelf  a candidate  for 
a fixth  confulate : being,  though  not  without  the  grofleft 
corruption,  eledled  to  the  office  on  which  he  had  fet  his 
heart,  he  fought  that  employment  for  his  talents  at  home 
which  the  redudlion  of  foreign  enemies  left  him  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifing  abroad.  He  determined  to  oppofe 
himfelf  to  the  riling  power  of  Sylla,  which  w'as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  civil  war.  Sylla  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  pro- 
fecute  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  refolved  to  oppofe  the 
authors  of  the  demand,  which  he  confidered  as  arbitrary  and 
improper.  He  advanced  to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged 
to  fave  his  life  by  flight.  Unfavourable  winds  prevented 
him  from  feeking  a fafer  retreat  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left 
on  the  coafts  of  Campania,  where  he  was  foon  difcovered, 
hidden  in  a marlh,  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  violently  dragged  from  his  vile  retreat,  and  hurried  to 
the  neighbouring  town,  and  before  magillrates  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  interefts  of  Sylla,  who,  without  the  fmallelt 
hefitation,  parted  fentence  of  death  on  their  prifoner.  A 
foldier  was  fent  to  put  him  to  death  : the  man  entered  the 
apartment  with  a drawn  fword,  when  he  faw  a light  beam 
from  the  ftern  countenance  of  the  llluftrious  captive,  and 
heard  a voice  exclaiming  “Tune,  homo,  audes  occidere 
Caium  Marium  ? Dareft  thou,  man,  to  kill  Caius  Ma- 
rius ?”  Overcome  with  terror,  he  ruflied  out,  dropped  his 
fword,  and  declared  himfelf  incapable  of  fo  bafe  an  adlion. 
An  adventure  fo  uncommon  awakened  the  compaffion  of  the 
people,  who  confidered  it  as  a divine  interference  in  behalf 
of  Marius,  and  they  accordingly  not  only  releafed  Marius 
from  prifon,  but  favoured  his  efcape  into  Africa.  Here  he 
joined  his  fon  Marius,  who  had  been  exciting  and  arming 
the  princes  of  the  country  in  his  caufe.  Marius  landed  near 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  received  fqme  confolation  at  the 
fight  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  a once  powerful  city,  which, 
like  himfelf,  had  been  expofed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the 
cruel  viciffitude  of  fortune.  This  place  of  his  retreat  was 
foon  known,  and  the  Roman  governor,  willing  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  profperous  Sylla,  fent  an  officer  to  warn 
him  to  leave  the  province.  The  noble  minded  exile  replied 
to  the  man,  “ Go  tell  thy  mailer,  that  thou  hall  feen  the 
banifhed  Marius  fitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.”  He 
foon  found  it  necertary  to  feek  a place  of  fafety  in  a neigh- 
bouring ifland,  where  he  heard  that  Cinna  had  embraced  his 
caufe  at  Rome  ; animated  with  this  intelligence,  he  fet  fail 
to  affill  his  friend  and  advocate,  at  the  head  of  a thoufand 
men  only.  His  army  gradually  increafed  after  he  had  landed 
in  Tufcany,  and  he  was  enabled  to  march  into  Rome  like  a 
conqueror.  Cinna,  by  his  own  authority,  mvefted  Marius 
with  the  title  of  proconful,  and  would  willingly  have  affigned 
him  attendants  belonging  to  that  dignity;  but  Marius,  affedt- 
ing  the  humility  of  an  exile  worn  down  by  age  and  grief, 
declined  the  honour,  and  appeared  in  fqualid  attire,  unac- 
companied, and  walking  (lowly,  with  downcail  looks,  while 
a fullen  ferocity  broke  through  and  (truck  the  beholders 
with  terror.  After  various  adiions  the  fenate  thought  it 
Uccertary  to  treat  with  Cinna  ; he  was  reftorcd  to  the  confu- 
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lar  dignity  and  invited  into  the  city.  The  chiefs  began 
their  march,  but  Marius  halted  at  the  gate,  obferving,  that 
he  was  a banifhed  man,  and  prevented,  by  the  laws,  from  en- 
tering till  the  fentence  againll  him  was  repealed.  This  was 
fpeedily  done,  but  fcarcely  was  the  decree  reverfed,  before 
he  began  to  take  a mod  fignal  revenge  on  his  enemies.  Rome 
was  filled  with  blood,  and  he  who  had  once  been  called  the 
father  of  his  country,  marched  through  the  (Ireets  of  the 
city,  attended  by  a number  of  aflaffins,  who  (laughtered 
all  thofe  whofe  falutations  were  not  anfwered  by  their  leader. 
Such  was  the  fignal  for  murder.  When  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  fufficiently  gratified  their  refentment,  they  made  them- 
felves  confuls  ; but  Marius  was  already  worn  out  with  old 
age  and  infirmities,  and  lived  but  fixteen  days  in  pofleffion 
of  the  confular  dignity  with  which  he  had  been  inverted  for 
the  feventh  time.  He  died  in  the  year  86  B.C.,  and  was 
thus  faved  from  the  difgrace  and  fufferings  which  awaited 
his  party  from  the  hand  of  the  vidlorious  Sylla.  Marius 
had  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  conquefts,  and  in- 
famous by  his  cruelties.  He  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the 
greateft,  and  mod  fortunate  of  the  Roman  generals,  and 
had,  in  his  character,  fome  features  of  rude  grandeur. 
Rome  feemed  to  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  a man  whofe  am- 
bition had  proved  fatal  to  fo  many  citizens.  His  chief 
qualifications  were  thofe  of  a great  general,  and  with  thefe 
he  rendered  himfelf  the  moll  illuftrious  and  powerful  of  the 
Romans,  becaufe  he  was  the  only  one  whofe  ferocity  feemed 
capable  of  oppofing  the  barbarians  that  would  have  laid 
wafte  the  empire.  His  fon  Caius  Marius  was  as  cruel  as 
lumfelf,  and  (hared  his  good  and  his  adverfe  fortune  : at  the 
death  of  his  father  and  Cinna,  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
party  : he  made  himfelf  conful  when  he  was  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  he  murdered  all  the  fenators  who  oppofed 
his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  fled 
to  Prtenelle,  where  he  killed  himfelf.  Plutarch.  Univer. 
Hill. 

Marius,  Leonard,  a Dutch  theologian,  who  flouriffied 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Goes,  in  Zealand,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known  ; nor  have  we  any  material  fadts  re- 
lating to  him  till  we  find  him  created  a doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cologne.  He  was  elected  profertbr  of  theology  in  that 
univerfity,  and  was  afterwards  chofen  prefident  of  the 
Dutch  college  in  that  city.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
vicar-generai  of  the  chapter  of  Haarlem,  and  paftor  at  Am- 
fterdam.  He  died  in  the  year  1628,  leaving  behind  him  a 
confiderable  charadler  for  talents  and  learning.  He  was 
profoundly  (killed  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facred  feriptures.  He  wras 
author  of  “ Commentarius  in  Pentateuchum,’’  which  is  re- 
garded as  a work  of  great  merit  : “ Hierarchias  Ecdcfiaf- 
ticte  Catholica  artertio,’’  intended  as  a refutation  of  the  fa- 
mous tneatife  of  Mark  Antony  de  Dominis  “ De  Republica 
Ecclefiaftica  and  of  a variety  of  controverfial  pieces  in 
the  Dutch  language.  Moreri. 

MARK,  Pope,  and  a faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  pro- 
bably a native  of  Rome,  and  fucceffor  to  pope  Sylveltcr  in 
the  year  336.  There  is  nothing  recorded  of  him  or  of  his 
pontifical  a6ts  that  can  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Some  authors  fay  that  he  occupied  the  papal  chair  between 
two  and  three  years,  but  others,  and  thofe  the  moll  worthy 
of  credit,  Hate  that  he  died  within  nine  months  of  his  eledtion. 
Moreri.  Bower. 

Mark,  among  Bowlers.  See  Bowling. 

Mark,  in  ^Matters  of  Commerce  and  Manufacture,  a certain 
character  rtruck,  or  imprefled,  on  various  kinds  of  commo- 
dities, either  to  (hew  the  place  where  they  were  made,  and 
the  perfons  who  made  them ; or  to  witnefs  they  have  been 
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viewed  and  examined  by  the  officers  or  magiflrates  charged 
with  the  infpe&ion  of  that  manufadture  ; or,  laflly,  to  fhew 
that  the  duties  impofed  thereon  have  been  regularly  ac- 
quitted. 

Thus  are  cloths,  leathers,  cutlery-ware,  paper,  plate, 
weights,  meafures,  &c.  to  be  marked. 

The  mark  on  goods  alfo  is  what  afeertains  the  property 
or  goodnefs  thereof,  &c.  And  if  one  man  (hall  ufe  the  mark 
of  another,  to  the  intent  to  do  him  damage,  adlion  upon  the 
cafe  lieth.  A penalty  is  inflidled  in  this  cafe,  by  the  (tat. 
23  Eliz.  cap.  8. 

Mark  is  alfo  a particular  fign  or  charadler,  known  only 
to  the  trader  who  pitches  on  it  ; whereby,  being  fixed  to 
any  commodity,  he  recollects  the  price  it  colt  him. 

Thefe  marks,  othervvife  called  numeros , are  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  ufe  them  ; but,  ordinarily,  they 
are  chofen  from  among  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  each 
having  a relation  to  fome  particular  number  of  figures. 
They  are  of  fo  much  ufe  in  trade,  that  the  reader  will  not 
take  it  amifs,  if  we  infert  a little  table  to  ferve  as  a model 
for  their  conftrudtion : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

One  example  will  give  the  whole  ufe  of  this  table.  Sup- 
pofe,  v.  g.  I would  put  on  a piece  of  (luff,  that  it  coft  37 s. 
6d.  per  ell.  I put  an  M for  20s.  an  L for  ior.  an  H for 
7 1.  and  a G for  6 d.  fo  that  the  feveral  letters  written  after 
each  other  (obferving  always  to  feparate  (hillings  from 
pounds/ and  from  pence,  by  points)  will  make  this  mark 
M.  LH.  G.  equal  to  37 s.  6 d. 

Note,  the  mark  may  be  diverfified  infinitely,  by  adding 
other  figures  to  the  letters,  in  lieu  of  thefe. 

Ordinarily  fome  word  of  a proper  number  of  letters,  all 
different  ones,  is  chofen,  that  no  relation  may  be  traced 
among  the  letters,  which  may  be  done  in  the  table  here 
given. 

Mark,  Marc , or  Marco,  alfo  denotes  a weight  ufed  in 
feveral  Hates  of  Europe,  and  for  feveral  commodities,  efpe- 
cially  gold  and  filver  in  France  ; where  it  was  introduced 
under  Philip  I.  about  the  year  1080. 

The  mark  is  divided  into  eight  ounces,  called  the  “ poids 
de  marc  ;”  the  ounce  being  fubdivided  into  eight  gros,  20 
efterlins,  24  deniers,  40  mailles,  and  80  felins,  or  576  grains. 
A French  mark  weighs  5094  Dutch  afes,  or  3778  Englilh 
grains.  Thus  60  oz.  poids  de  marc  are  nearly  equal  to 
39  oz.  troy  : or  more  accurately,  4608  French  grains  = 
3778  Englilh  grains.  Diamonds  are  weighed  by  the  ounce 
of  144  carats,  each  carat  weighing  four  grains,  poids  de 
marc,  or  3-279  Englifh  grains. 

The  poids  de  marc  was  likewife,  till  the  revolution,  the 
legal  weight  for  merchandize  at  Paris,  and  in  mod  other  parts 
of  France  ; the  livre  or  pound  being  divided  into  two  marfts, 
or  16  ounces  ; and  the  ounce  into  eight  gros,  24  deniers,  or 
376  grains  ; a quintal  = ioolb. ; and  a charge,  three  quin- 
tals ; 100  lbs.  poids  de  marc  = 108  lb.  avoirdupois.  The 
apothecaries’  weight  in  Paris  was  the  common  poids  de  marc, 
and  the  pound  contained  16  ounces;  but  the  ounce  was 
divided  into  three  duelles,  four  feiliques,  fix  fextules,  eight 
drachms,  24  fcruples,  or  576  grains.  In  other  parfs  of 
France,  the  pound  of  apothecaries’  weight  was  1 2 ounces, 


and  was  therefore  three  quarters  of  the  Paris  apothecaries’ 
pound. 

At  Amflerdam,  the  finenefs  of  gold  under  the  old 
fyftem  is  expreffed  in  carats  and  grains  ; the  mark  being 
divided  into  24  carats,  and  the  carat  fub-divided  into  32  parts. 
The  finenefs  of  filver  is  expreffed  in  deniers  and  grains,  the 
mark  fine  being  12  deniers,  the  denier  24  grains.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  fyftem,  the  finenefs  of  gold  and  filver  is  ex- 
preffed  by  luppofingit  to  be  divided  into  1000  parts,  called 
milliemes  ; thus  41  j milliemes  anfwer  to  a carat  of  gold, 
that  is  the  24th  part  ; and  833  milliemes  to  a denier  of  filver, 
or  the  1 2th  part.  (See  Money.)  Nineteen  marks  Dutch 
troy  weight  of  fine  gold  anfwer  to  164  ounces  of  ftandard 
gold  in  London  ; and  37  marks  troy  of  fine  gold  in  Am- 
fterdam are  equal  to  2665  ducats  of  gold  in  Hamburgh'. 
The  finenefs  of  filver  is  expreffed  in  pennyweights  and  grains ; 
the  mark  being  divided  into  1 2 pennyweights,  and  the  penny- 
weight into  24  grains.  A mark  of  fine  filver,  in  bars,  is 
worth  25  florins  16  (livers  current,  more  or  lefs  ; a mark  of 
Englifh  filver  coin  is  worth  23  ft.  1 2 ft.  current,  more  or 
lefs;  a mark  of  French  filver,  about  10  dwts.  21  gr.  fine, 
is  worth  23  fl.  8 ft.,  more  or  lefs.  Wrought  filver  mull  be 
10^  dwts.  fine,  and  is  (lamped  with  two  erodes  and  a crown. 
Gold,  filver,  and  coins,  are  weighed  by  the  mark  troy ; a 
mark  troy  being  divided  into  eight  ounces,  and  the  ounce 
into  20  engels,  or  640  afes.  This  weight  is  the  fame  in  all 
parts  of  Holland;  10,000  afes  are  equal  to  7417  grains, 
Englifh  troy  weight ; hence,  two  marks,  or  a pound,  Dutch 
troy  weight  = 13  ounces,  16  pennyweights,  11  grains, 
Englifh  troy  weight,  or  7395  grains ; and  90  ounces,  Dutch 
troy,  weigh  89  ounces,  Englifh  troy;  or  133  lbs.  Dutch  troy, 
178  lbs.  Englifh  troy  weight.  In  weighing  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, the  mark  troy  is  divided  into  1200  carats,  fo  that 
one  engel,  or  32  afes,  is  then  equal  to  71  carats  ; thefe  are 
fubdivided  into  halves,  4ths,  8ths,  i6ths,  32ds,  and  64th 
parts.  The  affaying  weight  contains  12  pennyweights,  of 
24  grains  each,  to  the  mark  ; and  at  the  mint,  one  engel  is 
divided  into  four  vierlings,  eight  troykens,  or  1 6 duefkens. 
In  the  commercial  weight,  1 lb.  contains  2 marks,  16  ounces, 
32  loots,  or  128  drams,  and  weighs  10,280  afes,  Dutch  troy 
weight,  or  7623  Englifh  grains. 

At  Cologne  the  pound  is  divided  into  2 marks,  16  ounces, 
32  loths,  128  quints,  or  236  pfennigs.  This  weight  is  the 
fame  as  that  with  whick-gold  and  filver  are  weighed  in  Ham- 
burgh, particularly  at  the  bank  ; and,  by  an  edidt.  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  of  1324,  the  Cologne  mark  was  made 
the  ftandard  weight  for  com  all  over  the  empire,  and  dill 
continues  the  fame.  The  Cologne  mark  muff  weigh  3608 
Englifh  grains,  4400  French  grains,  4332  Cologne  efehen 
(a  divifion  ufed  in  Hamburgh)  or  4864  Dutch  afes  ; and  in 
the  valuation  of  coins,  it  is  divided  into  63,336  parts,  called 
richtpfenings,  each  Cologne  pfening  containing  236  fuch 
parts;  480  marks  Cologne  weight  = 431  ounces  Englifh 
troy  ; and  100  lbs.  Cologne  weight  =103  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

At  Dantzic,  the  mark  of  fine  gold  is  divided  into  24  carats, 
and  each  carat  into  1 z grains ; the  mark  of  fine  filver  into  16 
loths,  each  of  16  pfennigs  ; wrought  filver  is  from  12  loths 
1 2 pfenings,  to  13  loths  fine  ; a mark,  gold  and  filver  weight, 
is  divided  into  8 ounces,  16  loths,  24  fchotts  or  carats, 
64  quintlins,  or  236  pfenings  ; and  weighs  3974  Dutch 
afes,  or  2947$  Englifh  grains.  Hence  30  oz.  of  Dantzic 
gold  and  filver  weight  = 23  oz.  Englifh  troy  nearly  ; or  43 
marks  of  Dantzic  = 23  lbs,  troy. 

At  Geneva,  the  ounce  of  fine  gold  is  reckoned  at  24 
carat3,  fubdivided  by  fome  into  32,  by  others  into  24  parts. 
The  mark  of  fine  filver  is  reckoned  at  12  deniers  ; and  the 
4 D 2 denier 
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denier  fubdivided  into  24  grains.  The  carat  of  fine  gold  is 
worth  485  fous  current,  or  the  ounce,  58  livres  4fous,  more 
or  lefs  ; the  denier  of  fine  filver,  54I  fous ; or  the  mark, 
32  livres  14  fous,  more  or  lefs. 

The  mark  with  which  gold  and  filver  are  weighed  is  gene- 
rally confidered  the  fame  as  the  French  mark  ; fome  writers, 
however,  ftate  that  100  marks  of  Geneva  are  equal  to  100 
marks  1 oz.  13  deniers  22  grains,  French  poidsde  marc,  the 
difference  being  % per  cent.  In  this  cafe,  450  ounces  of  Ge- 
neva gold  and  filver  weight  anfwer  to  4J1  ounces  French,  or 
4435  ounces  Englifh  troy  weight. 

At  Hamburgh,  the  finenefs  of  gold  is  expreffed  in  carats 
and  grains;  the  mark  fine  (that  is,  the  mark  of  fine  gold) 
being  reckoned  at  24  carats,  or  288  grains.  Gold  is  fold 
by  ducats ; and  23^  carats,  or  282  grains  of  the  Cologne 
mark  of  fine  gold,  are  valued  at  67  fuch  ducats : hence  47 
Cologne  marks  (or  353  ounces  ; dwt.  16  gr.  Englifh  troy) 
weigh  3216  ducats,  each  valued  at  96  (hillings  banco,  more 
or  lefs  ; 47  Cologne  marks  of  Portugal  gold,  22  carats  fine, 
are  reckoned  at  2948  ducats ; and  43  fuch  marks  of  gold, 
21 carats  fine,  at  2692  ducats.  Light  ducats  are  fold  by 
the  mark ; and  for  each  full  ducat  weight,  about  96!  (hil- 
lings banco  are  given.  The  finenefs  of  filver  is  expreffed  in 
loths  and  grains  ; the  mark  fine  being  reckoned  at  16  loths, 
or  288  grains.  The  Cologne  mark  of  fine  filver,  in  bars, 
is  fold  at  about  27  marks  10  or  12  (hidings  banco;  the 
mark  of  fine  filver,  in  pieces  of  eight,  that  is,  Spanifh 
dollars,  valued  at  14!  loths  fine,  is  commonly  a few  flid- 
lings  lower.  But  as  the  dollars  coined  fince  1772  are  at 
moft  only  14^  lotn6  (that  is,  10  oz.  17I  dwt.)  fine,  it  oc- 
cafions  a difference  in  the  price ; becaufe  88  marks  of  fine 
filver,  in  dollars  valued  at  14!  loths  fine,  contain,  in  reality, 
only  87  marks  of  fine  filver.  In  former  times,  for  2 marks 
of  old  but  not  worn-out  dollars,  17  pieces  were  reckoned  ; 
and  fuch  a piece  was  fold  for  48  (hillings  banco,  more  or 
lefs:  whereas  1000  new  rix-dol!ars  now  weigh  115  marks 
4 to  8 loths  ; and  1 2 fuch  marks  are  reckoned  for  1 1 marks 
of  fine  filver. 

Gold,  filver,  and  coins,  are  weighed  with  the  Cologne 
weight.  The  pound  contains  2 marks,  16  ounces,  or  32 
loths;  the  ounce,  2 lothr.,  8 quentins,  32  pfenings,  544 
efichen,  or  8192  richt-pfenings.  The  Cologne  mark  weighs 
3608  Englifh  grains  ; fo  that  480  ounces,  Cologne  weight, 
are  equal  to  451  ounces  Englifh  troy  weight.  Pearls  and 
diamonds  are  weighed  by  the  carat 'of  4 grains ; the  carat 
being  divided  into  8,  16,  32,  and  64  parts:  71  fuch  carats 
weigh  half  an  ounce,  Cologne  weight ; hence  a carat  = 3.176 
EngLfh  grains.  In  the  commercial  weight,  the  pound  is 
divided  into  2 marks,  16  ounces,  or  32  loths;  the  ounce 
into  2 loths,  8 quentins,  32  pfenings,  or  630  afes.  This 
pound  anfvvers  to  33  loths  2^  pfenings,  Cologne  weight ; 
that  is,  96^  pounds  Hamburgh  weight  anfwer  to  100  pounds 
Cologne  weight ; and  103  pounds  Hamburgh  weight  =110 
pounds  avoirdupois  weight. 

At  Leipfic,  gold  and  filver  are  weighed  with  the  Cologne 
mark.  The  mark  of  light  ducats  is  worth  about  190  rix- 
dollars  current ; the  mark  of  light  louis-d’ors,  or  piftoles, 
172  rix-doilars,  more  or  lefs;  and  the  mark  of  fine  filver, 
1 3 rix-dollars,  more  or  lefs,  all  in  the  new  Saxon  currency. 
The  mark  of  wrought  filver,  in  Saxony,  is  12  lotlis  (or-f-^ths) 
fine.  In  the  commercial  weight,  the  pound  is  2 marks,  16 
ounces,  or  32  loths;  and  the  loth,  4 quintlins,  16  pfenings, 
32  hellers,  or  240  grains:  102  pounds  of  the  Leipfic  heavy 
weight,  or  a centner  of  110  pounds  of  the  common  weight, 
anfwer  to  1 13  pounds  avoirdupois  nearly  ; or  35  pounds  of 
Leipfic  common  weight  36  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 


commercial  weight  of  Leipfic  is  the  ftandard  weight  all  over 
Saxony. 

At  Milan,  gold  and  filver  are  weighed  by  the  mark  of 
8 ounces ; the  ounce  being  24  denari,  or  576  grani.  The 
mark  of  Milan  weighs  7 ounces  16  deniers  10  grains,  French 
poids  de  marc,  or  3629  Englifh  grains:  hence  192  marks 
of  Milan  anfwer  to  12 1 pounds  Englifh  troy,  or  128  ounces 
of  Milan  to  121  ounces  Englifh  troy. 

At  Mantua,  the  weight  for  gold  and  filver  is  the  fame  as 
in  Milan  ; but  the  commercial  weight  of  Mantua  is  about 
2 per  cent,  lighter,  or  ico  pounds  of  Mantua  = 63-5  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

For  further  particulars,  fee  the  names  of  the  feveral 
countries  and  principal  towns  in  this  dictionary  ; and  for  a 
fuller  account,  fee  Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambift.,  vol.  i. 

Mark  is  alfo  ufed  among  11s  for  a money  of  account ; 
and,  in  fome  other  countries,  for  a coin. 

The  Englifh  mark,  formerly  in  circulation,  is  two-thirds 
of  a pound  fterling,  or  13/.  4 d. ; and  Matthew  Paris  ob- 
ferves,  it  was  of  the  fame  value  in  1194.  The  ancient 
Saxons,  as  many  an  iquarians  have  fuppofed,  called  the 
marc  manens,  or  mancufa,  and  mearc  ; among  them  it  was 
equivalent  to  thirty  pence,  i.  e.  to  feven  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  of  our  money.  But  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of  Exeter,  has 
lately  fuggefted  that  the  mancus  and  mark  were  not  the 
fame.  Mr.  Clarke  obferves,  that  the  Danifli  filver  mark 
was  20/.,  or  one  hundred  Saxon  pennies ; and  that  the  gold 
mark  was  twelve  times  as  much  ; whereas  the  French  mark 
was  13/.  4 d.  or  one  hundred  and  fixty  pence:  and  he  has 
(hewn,  that  the  method  of  computing  by  the  filver  mark  was 
introduced  later  into  France,  where  it  commenced  between 
A.D.  1073  and  1093,  than  into  England.  He  difeovers 
traces  of  it  in  England  from  the  Danifh  kings  till  after  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  The  gold  coin  (truck  from  Edward  III. 
to  Edward  IV.  were  divifions  of  the  mark,  as  half-marks, 
quarter-marks,  and  half-quarter-marks,  at  6/.  8d.,  3/.  qff., 
20 d.  each : but  from  Edward  IV.,  when  our  connections 
with  France  ceafed,  the  old  way  of  computing  by  the  pound 
came  again  into  fafliion  ; but,  as  that  by  marks  was  jointly 
ufed,  angels,  and  angelots,  or  half  angels  at  6s.  8d.  and 
3/.  4 d.  each,  paffed  fometimes  as  parts  of  them.  However, 
about  40  years  afterwards,  this  regard  to  the  marks  in  our 
coins  was  quite  laid  afide,  and  all  the  principal  gold  coins 
were  (truck  in  proportion  to  the  pound  fterling.  Con- 
nexion of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh  Coins,  &c. 
p.  307,  &c. 

The  mark-lubs,  or  Lubec-mark,  ufed  at  Hamburgh,  is 
alfo  a money  of  account,  equal  to  2$  (hillings  Flemifli,  or 
32  grotes  ; confequently  the  (hilling  or  fol-lubs  is  2 groies 
or  pence  Flemifli.  The  rix-dcllar  is  3 marks,  48  (hillings, 
or  576  pfenings.  The  rix-dollar  of  exchange  is  2 marks, 
32  fhillings,  or  384  pfenings  The  pound  Flemifli  is  2^ 
rix-dollars,  marks,  20  (hillings  Flemifli,  120  fhillings  lubs, 
240  grotes  Flemifh,  720  dreylings,  or  1440  pfenings. 
Each  mark  is  divided  into  fixteen  fols  lubs. 

At  Copenhagen,  accounts  are  kept  in  rix-dollars  of 
6 marks,  or  96  llidlings  Danfk  or  Danifh  ; and  this  is  the 
general  way  of  keeping  accounts  throughout  Denmark,  ex- 
cept 111  the  duchies  of  Holftein  and  Slefwick,  where  they 
are  kept  in  rix-dollars  of  3 marks,  or  48  fhillings  lubs  ; and 
at  Elfineur  on  the  Sound,  where  they  are  kept  in  rix-dollars 
of  4 orts,  or  96  (killings  Danifh.  The  bafe  rix-dollar  (flet- 
daler),  an  imaginary  coin,  is  reckoned  at  4 marks,  or  64 
(killings  Danifh.  A mark  is  divided  into  16  (killings  or 
fhillings ; and  a (killing  into  2 fyrkes,  3 vvitten?,  or  1 2 
pfenings  Danifli."  The  Danifli  denominations  of  marks  and 
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(hillings  have  only  half  the  value  of  the  fame  denomination  in 
lubs  or  Hamburgh  money : thus,  2 marks  Danifh  are 

worth  1 mark  Hamburgh,  &c.  In  coins,  the  effective  rix- 
dollar,  in  which  the  bank  of  Altona  keeps  its  accounts,  is 
reckoned  at  6 marks  Daniflt : in  the  Sundilh  fpecie,  in 
which  the  tolls  are  paid  by  (hips  failing  through  the  Sound, 
this  coin  is  about  2~  per  cent,  worfe  than  the  former;  or, 
more  correctly,  472  rix-dollars  Sunddh  fpecie  = 459  rix- 
dollars  fpecie;  crown  money  is  1 54  f-  per  cent,  lower  than 
fpecie;  Daniflt  currency,  in  which  the  books  of  merchants 
and  tradefmen  are  kept,  which  is  61  per  cent,  worfe  than 
crown  money,  and  2 2 ( per  cent,  worfe  than  fpecie;  and 
Holltein  currency,  in  which  accounts  are  kept  in  Hol- 
ftein  and  Slefwick,  is  25  per  cent,  below  fpecie.  The 
coins  of  Denmark  are,  in  gold,  ducats  fpecie,  which,  as 
well  as  Dutch  ducats,  are  worth  14  marks  12  (hillings 
Danifh  currency,  more  or  lefs  ; current  ducats  coined  fince 
1757,  at  12  marks  Daniflt  currency  ; Chriltian-d’ors,  coined 
in  Holltein  fince  1775,  which  are  worth  about  13  marks 
lubs,  or  26  marks  Danifh  currency.  In  filver,  the  fpecie 
rix-d;;l!ars  pafs  for  7 marks  6 (killings  Daniflt  currency, 
and  are  commonly  reckoned  at  6 marks  12  {killings  crown 
money,  at  the  toll  on  the  Sound  ; double,  fingle,  and  half 
crowns,  at  8,  4,  and  2 marks  crown  money,  or  8 marks 
8 (killings,  4 marks  4 (killings,  and  2 marks  2 (killings  cur- 
rent; double  and  fingle  pieces  called  Ebrceers  or  Julius 
Judex,  at  28  and  14  (killings;  rykforts  at  24  (killings,  and 
pieces  of  15,  io,  8,  4,  and  2 (killings  currency.  In  cop- 
per, pieces  of  1 (killing  Danillt ; fyrkes  or  \ (killings  ; and 
dreylings  or  I-  (killings.  The  new  Holdein  currency,  coined 
fince  the  year  1788,  coni! Its  of  fpecie  rix-dollars,  at  48 
(killings  fpecie,  or  60  (killings  Holltein  currency ; and 
pieces  of  32,  16,  8,  4,  and  2 (killings  fpecie,  or  40,  20, 
20,  5,  and  2.j  (killings  Holltein  currency.  In  this  money, 
the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  filver  is  coined  into  9]  rix-dollars 
fpecie,  or  1 1 r9s  rix-dollars  currency.  Silver  in  bars  is 
taken  at  the  Danifli  banks  at  the  rate  of  9J  rix-dollars  per 
mark  fine,  provided  it  is  not  under  13  loths  fine.  Foreign 
gold  coins  in  "Denmark  pafs  as  follow  ; piftoles.,  Fredericks, 
and  fuch  like  coins,  for  12  marks  1 1 (killings  lubs  ; carolins 
for  15  marks  9 (killings  ditto;  guineas  for  15  marks  12 
(killings  ditto;  old  French  louis-d’ors  for  15  marks  7 (kil- 
lings ditto;  Portugal  pieces  of  6400  rees  for  27  marks 
ditto ; ducats  for  7 marks  3 (killings  ditto,  or  double  the 
value  in  marks  and  ikillings  Danifit : 67  of  the  ducats  fpecie, 
coined  by  the  king  of  Denmark  as  duke  of  Holltein,  being 
of  the  fame  weight  and  finenefs  as  thole  of  the  empire, 
(hould  weigh  a Cologne  mark,  23!  carats  fine;  85 1 ducats 
currency  mud  contain  a Cologne  mark  of  fine  gold,  and 
they  are  little  more  than  21  carats  fine.  From  a Cologne 
mark  of  fine  filver,  62*  marks  in  Crowns,  or  68  marks  in 
filver  currency  fhould  be  coined ; and  by  a royal  cdiCt  of 
1776,  64  rix-dollars  ipccie  are  to  contain  a mark  of  fine 
filver,  each  piece  weighing  537,69  efehen,  Cologne  weight, 
or  447.9  Englilh  grains,  and  being  14  loths  or  -f^ths  fine  ; 
fo  that  it  contains  391.9  Englilh  grains  of  fine  filver.  The 
rix-dollar  Danifft  currency,  in  current  ducats  or  1 2 mark- 
pieces,  is  equivalent  to  28.48  German  afes,  or  21^  Englifli 
grains  of  fine  gold  ; and  the  fame  rix-dollar,  in  filver  cur- 
rency, contains  429  afes,  or  318  grains  of  fine  filver:  the 
rix-dollar  in  crowns  may  be  valued  at  467  afes,  or  3461- 
grains  of  fine  filver  ; thus  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is 
as  1 5 r g jy  to  1.  See  Rix-dollak. 

The  pound,  gold  and  filver  weight,  contains  2 marks, 
x 6 ounces,  or  52  loos;  the  lod,  four  quintins,  16  orts  or 
pfer.ing',  or  372  efehen.  This  is  called  Cologne  weight, 


but  it  is  fomewhat  heavier,  608  marks  of  the  Danifh  weight 
being  equal  to  61 1 marks  of  the  Cologne  weight  ; fo  that 
the  Danifh  mark  weighs  3625  Englifli  grains  ; 160  ounces 
Danifh  filver  weight  are  equivalent  to  iji  ounces  Englifh 
troy  weight;  and  240  marks,  or  T2olbs.  Danifh  filver 
weight  = 1 5 libs.  troy.  The  commercial  weight  is  to 
the  gold  and  filver  weight  as  17  to  16,  and  the  pound  has  the 
fame  divilions ; it  weighs  7703  Englifli  grains ; and  ioolbs. 
of  Copenhagen  = uolbs.  avoirdupois.  Kelly’s  Univerfal 
Cambilt.  vol.  i. 

Mark,  County  of,  in  Geography , a principality  of  Ger- 
many, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  county  of  Recklinghaufen, 
and  bifhopric  of  Munlter,  on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of  We(t- 
phalia,  on  the  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  The  foil  of  this  county  is 
fertile  ; it  lias  good  meadows,  and  alfo  arable  land,  which 
produces  wheat  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  peas, 
beans,  rape,  turnip  feed,  flax,  and  hemp,  in  fuch  plenty  as 
to  fupply  neighbouring  countries.  It  furnifiies  alfo  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  legumes.  Its  mountains  yield  coal,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  filver  ores,  and  quarries  of  Hone.  It  contains 
more  than  20  towns  ; its  inhabitants  are  partly  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  partly  Proteftants,  all  of  whom  enjoy  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion.  The  manufactures  of  the  country 
furnifh  commodities  tor  exportation  ; and  efp.ecially  articles 
of  wrought  iron  and  (teel.  The  ancient  counts  of  Mark 
derived  their  origin  from  the  counts  of  Altona;  and  this 
territory  was  transferred,  after  having  been  poffeffed  by 
Adolphus  V.  count  of  Mark  and  of  Cleve,  together  with 
Cleve,  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brandenburg.  The  capital 
is  Hamm. 

Mark  Burgel,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach;  x 3 miles  N.W.  of  Anfpach. 

Maric  Lenharjheim,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Culmbach;  14  miles  N.  of  Anfpach. 

Mark  Manfee,  a town  of  Aultria  ; 10  miles  N.  of  St. 
Wolfgang. 

Mark  Maffareen , a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Aleppo,  containing  about  ijohoufes;  it  is  generally  the 
halting  place  for  the  caravans  between  Scanderoon  and 
Aleppo. 

Mark  Oldendorf,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Plildefheim  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Eimbeck. 

Mark  Schelhen,  a town  of  Tranfylvania ; four  miles  N. 
of  Stolt  zenberg. 

Mark,  St.,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  fituated 
on  a bay,  on  the  W.  coaft,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The 
chief  productions  of  the  vicinity  are  fugar,  indigo,  coffee, 
and  cotton;  48  miles  from  Port  Paix.  N.  lat.  19  tS'.  W. 
long.  72°  42'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Eafl  Florida,  which  runs 
into  Apalache  bay,  a little  below  the  town  of  St.  Mark. 
— Alfo,  a fea  port  town  of  Eall  Florida,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  jult  mentioned.  N.  lat.  30  xo'.  W.  long. 

84°  36'/ 

Mark,  Gofpel  of  St.,  in  Biblical  Hi/lory,  a canonical  book 
of  the  New  Teftament,  being  one  of  the  four  gofpels. 
Mark  the  evangelift  is  mentioned  in  1 Pet.  v.  13,  and  Dr. 
Lardner  fuppofes,  for  reafons  which  he  has  adduced,  that 
he  was  the  fame  with  John  Mark,  whofe  name  occurs  in  the 
ACts  and  in  fome  of  St.  Paul’s  epiitles,  and  accordingly 
that  he  was  the  fellow  labourer  of  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  and 
Peter.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mary,  a pious  woman  at  Jeru- 
falem,  and  an  early  believer,  at  whofe  houfe  the  difciples 
ufedto  meet,  and  to  which  Peter  frequently  reforted.  (ACls, 
xii.  12.)  The  deliverance  01  Peter  recorded  in  this  paffage, 
happened  in  the  year  44.  At  this  time  Mark,  called  in 
2 Co!. 
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Col.  iv.  i o,  “ filler’s  fon  to  Barnabas,"  went  from  Jerufa- 
lem  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas ; and  foon  after,  he 
accompanied  them  to  other  countries  as  their  minifler  (A6ls, 
xiii.  J. ) ; but  declining  to  attend  them  during  their  whole  pro- 
grefs,  he  returned  to  Jerufalem,  and  kept  up  an  intercourfe 
with  Peter  and  the  other  apoftles.  When  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas fettled  at  Antioch,  after  the  termination  of  their  journey, 
we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  difpofed  to  attend  them  in 
their  journies.  At  this  time  he  went  with  Barnabas  to  Cy. 
prus  ; and  afterwards  he  accompanied  Timothy  to  Rome,  in 
confequence  -of  the  particular  requeft  of  the  apollle  Paul, 
during  his  confinement  in  that  city.  (2Tim.iv.  11.)  From 
Rome  he  probably  went  to  Afia,  where  he  met  with  St.  Peter, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  this  city,  and  where  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  written  and  published  his  gofpel.  Such  are 
the  outlines  of  the  hiftory  of  this  evangelift:,  furnifhed  by 
the  New  Teftament.  From  Eufebius,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerom  we  learn,  that  Mark,  after  he  had  written  his  gofpel, 
went  to  Egypt,  and  founded  a church  at  Alexandria,  where, 
according  to  the  laft  of  thefe  ancient  writers,  he  died  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Nero,  and  was  buried.  Some  authors  have 
afferted,  that  he  died  a martyr  ; but  this  fa£l  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Eufebius,  or  other  more  ancient  writers  ; and  the 
expreffions  of  Jerom  feem  to  imply  a natural  death.  Fabri- 
cius,  in  his  account  of  St.  Mark,  fays  nothing  of  his  having 
been  a martyr.  From  various  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  it  appears  that  the  evangelift  Mark  was  a companion 
of  Peter  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  great 
advantages  from  that  apoftle’s  preaching  for  compofing  a 
gofpel ; and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  and  other  apoftles  and  difciples,  who  had  been  eye- 
witneffes  of  Jefus,  befides  Peter.  Some  have  fuppofed, 
that  he  was  one  of  Chrift’s  70  difciples  ; but  whether  this 
was  the  cafe  or  not,  of  which  there  is  no  decifive  evidence, 
he  was  an  early  believer,  and  an  early  difciple  and  companion 
of  the  apoftles,  and  intimately  converfant  with  them,  and  thus, 
as  well  as  by  hearing  Peter  preaching  in  Judea,  and  other 
places,  and  laftly  at  Rome,  he  was  well  qualified  for  writing 
a gofpel. 

St.  Mark  wrote  his  gofpel  at  Rome,  where  he  accompa- 
nied St.  Peter,  in  the  year  of  Chriil  64  or  65.  Many  of  the 
moll  ancient  writers  afiert,  that  St.  Mark  was  no  more  than 
an  amanuenfis  or  interpreter  to  St.  Peter,  who  dictated  this 
gofpel  to  him  ; others  affirm  that  he  wrote  it  after  St.  Pe- 
ter’s death.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  compofed  long  before 
Peter’s  death,  and  that  it  was  not  publifhed,  ordid  not  become 
generally  known,  till  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
This  gofpel  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
ancients,  to  contain  the  fubftance  of  Peter’s  preaching  : 
and  the  gofpel  itfelf  affords  evidences  of  its  being  written 
according  to  that  apoftle’s  difcourfes,  or  according  to  infor- 
mation and  directions  given  by  him  to  this  evangelift.  Many 
circumftances  tending  to  Peter’s  honour,  and  recorded  by 
the  other  evangelifts,  are  not  mentioned  in  this  gofpel.  (See 
Matt.  xvi.  16 — 20.  compared  with  Mark,  viii.  29,  30.  Matt, 
xvii.  24 — 28.  compared  with  Mark,  ix.  30 — 33.  Luke,  xxii. 
31,  32.  John,  xiii.  6,  &c.  John,  xviii.  10.  compared  with 
Mark,  xiv.  47.  John,  xxi.  7.  John,  xxi  15.  John,  xxi  18, 19  ) 
However,  there  are  many  things  that  occur  in  this  gofpel, 
which  are  omitted  by  the  other  evangelifts,  fee  Mark,  i.  13. 
20. *9-  33-  35>  36>  37-  45*  »•  2-  ««•  5>  6-  17-  1 9 • iv-  26— 
29  34-  36-  38'  v-  l-  *9-  vi-  1$-  v»-  2,3,  4-  3i,  22.  31.  37. 
viii.  22 — 26.  x.  46.  j'2.  xi.  13.  xii.  41.  44.  xiii.  3,  4.  xiv. 
£1,  52.  xv.  21.  xvi.  7.;  and  this  fa&  proves,  that  Mark 
was  not  an  epitomizer  of  Matthew,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
nor  of  any  other  author,  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted 


with  the  things  of  which  lie  undertook  to  write  a hiftory.  He 
writes  as  an  eye-witnefs,  or  as  one  who  had  full  and  authen- 
tic information  at  the  firft  hand.  Hence  Lardner  juftly 
concludes,  that  St.  Mark’s  gofpel,  though  (hort,  is  a very 
valuable  and  mafterly  performance.  The  learned  have  been 
divided  as  to  the  language  this  gofpel  was  wrote  in,  fome 
affirming  it  was  compofed  in  Greek,  which  is  the  more  gene- 
ral and  probable  opinion,  others  in  Latin.  Several  of  the  an- 
cient heretics  received  only  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mark : others, 
among  the  Catholics,  rejedled  the  twelve  laft  verfes  of  this 
gofpel.  But  Dr.  Lardner  refers  thofe  who  doubt  the 
genuinenefs  of  this  part  of  the  gofpel,  for  fatisfa&ion,  to 
Dr.  Mill,  and  to  the  obfervations  of  Grotius,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  chapter,  and  to  Bcza  upon  the  ninth  verfe  ; 
and  for  explaining  thofe  twelve  verfes,  and  reconciling  them 
with  other  evangelifts,  he  refers  to  Grotius  and  other  com- 
mentators. Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  vi. 

Mark,  St.,  Canons  of,  a congregation  of  regular  canons, 
founded  at  Mantua,  by  Albert  Spinola,  a prieit,  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Spinola  made  a rule  for  them,  which  was  approved,  cor- 
rected and  confirmed,  by  feveral  fucceeding  popes.  About 
the  year  1450  they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only  the 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

This  congregation,  which  at  firft  confifted  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  houfes  of  men,  and  of  fome  for  women,  iituate  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  ftate  of  Venice,  having  flouriftied  for 
the  fpace  of  four  hundred  years,  declined  by  little  and  little, 
and  was  at  length  reduced  to  two  convents ; and  in  1 J84,  that 
of  St.  Mark,  at  Mantua,  which  was  the  chief,  was  given, 
by  the  eonfent  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  Camaldulians  ; 
and  fo  the  congregation  became  extindl. 

Mark,  St.,  Knights  of,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  under  the  protection  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelift. 

This  order  was  inftituted  in  the  year  737,  the  reigning 
doge  being  always  grand  mafter  : it  was  always  in  great  ef- 
teem,  being  only  conferred  on  thofe  who  had  performed 
fignal  fervices  to  the  commonwealth.  The  badge  of  the 
order  is  a medallion  of  gold  richly  chafed,  with  a winged 
lion  fejant,  the  wings  elevated,  holding  in  his  finifter  paw  a 
fword  ereCt,  the  dexter  refting  upon  a book  open  ; upon  it 
are  thefe  words,  “ Pax  tibi,  Marce,  Evangelista 
rieus  on  the  reverfe,  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  doge, 
with  the  image  of  St.  Mark,  delivering  a ftandard  to  him. 
The  medal  is  worn  at  the  bread,  pendant  to  a chain  of 
gold. 

Mark,  in  Law,  is  the  fign  of  the  crofs  affixed  by  the  illi- 
terate vulgar,  to  deeds,  &c.  when  unable  to  write  their  names. 
See  Seal. 

Mark,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  marks,  that  is,  he  fhews 
his  age  by  a black  fpot,  called  the  bud  or  eye  of  a bean, 
which  appears,  when  he  is  five  and  a half,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  corner  teeth,  and  is  gone  when  the  horfe  is  eight  years  old. 
After  that  age  he  ceafes  to  mark,  and  is  faid  to  have  razed. 
See  Age  in  Horfemanjhip,  and  Eye  of  a Bean. 

Mark,  in  Rural  Economy . See  hA'SD-marl. 

Mark,  Sea,  in  reference  to  Navigation,  St c.  See 

Beacons. 

Mark,  Letters  of.  See  Letters  and  Marque. 

MARK-Ste/n/rr,  are  graduated  flakes  or  pods  to  fhew 
the  rife  or  fall  of  water  in  a river,  canal,  or  refervoir. 

MARKAN,  or  Markhan,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Grand  Bucharia  ; 70  miles  N.W.  of  Balk. 

MARKARYD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 50  miles  S.W.  ofWexio, 
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MARKDORF,  or  Marchdorf,  a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Baden  ; nine  miles  N.E.  of  Conftance.  N.  lat.  470  45. 
E.  long.  90  22. 

MARKEN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Zuyder 
fee,  near  the  coaft  of  Holland;  two  miles  E.  of  Monike- 

dam. 

MARKERSDORF,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neuftadt  ; fix  miles  E.  of  Weyda. 

MARKESDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz  ; four  miles  S.  of  Kaumitz. 

MARKET,  a public  place  in  a city  or  town,  where  pro- 
vifions  are  expofed  to  fale. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French,  march e , which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame. 

Market  is  alfo  ufed  for  a liberty  or  privilege,  either  by 
the  king’s  grant,  or  by  long  and  immemorial  uiage  and  pre- 
fcription,  which  prefuppofes  fuch  a grant,  whereby  a town 
is  enabled  to  keep  a market. 

If  any  perfon  fet  up  a fair  or  market  fo  near  mine  that  he 
does  me  a prejudice,  it  is  a nuifance  to  the  freehold  which  I 
have  in  any  market  or  fair ; but  in  order  to  its  being  a 
nuifance,  it  is  neceftarv,  1.  That  my  market  or  fair  be 
the  elder,  otherwife  the  nuifance  lies  at  my  own  door ; 
2.  That  the  market  be  eredled  within  the  third  part  of  20 
miles  from  mine.  For  fir  Matthew  Hale  (on  F.  N B.  184.) 
conftrues  the  dieta,  or  reafonable  day’s  journey,  mentioned 
by  Bra&on  (1.  3.  c.  16.)  to  be  20  miles;  as  it  is  ufually 
underftood,  not  oniy  in  our  own  law  (2  Init.  567.),  but 
alfo  in  the  civil  (Ff.  2 11.  1.)  from  which  we  probably 
borrowed  it.  So  that  if  the  new  market  be  not  within 
feven  miles  of  the  old  one,  it  is  no  nuifance ; for  it  is  held 
reafonable,  that  every  man  fiiould  have  a marker  within 
one-third  of  a day’s  journey  from  his  own  home  ; that,  the 
day  being  divided  into  three  parts,  he  may  fpend  one  part 
in  going,  another  in  returning,  and  the  third  in  tranfa&ing 
his  neceftary  bufinefs  there.  It  fuch  market  or  fair  be  on 
the  fame  day  with  mine,  it  is  prinni  facie  a nuifance  to  mine, 
and  there  needs  no  proof  of  it,  but  the  law  will  intend  it 
to  be  fo  ; but  if  it  be  on  any  other  day,  it  may  be  a nui- 
fance ; though  whether  it  is  fo  or  not,  cannot  be  intended 
or  prefumed,  but  1 muft  make  proof  of  it  to  the  jury. 
Blackft.  Com.  book  ni.  See  Fair. 

In  former  times,  it  was  cuftomary  to  have  mod  fairs  and 
markets  kept  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  church-yard,  fo  that 
matters  of  bufinefs  and  devotion  were  tranfa&cd  all  at  the 
fame  place  and  time  ; which  cuftom,  though  prohibited  by 
feveral  kings,  particularly  13  Ed.  I.  ftat.  2.  cap.  6.  was  yet 
leld  up  till  the  reign  of  king  Hen.  VI.  when  it  was  effec- 
Lually  fupprelfed,  27  Hen.  VI.  cap.  5.  In  many  places 
:hey  are  llill  kept  in  the  church-yard. 

In  the  country,  things  fold  in  the  markets,  are  to  be  in 
:he  ufual  place  appointed  for  the  lale ; and  market  overt  is 
mly  held  on  the  fpecial  days,  provided  for  particular  times 
oy  charter  or  prescription  ; but  in  London  every  day,  ex- 
:ept  Sunday,  is  market-day  (Cro.  Jac.  68.),  and  every  (hop 
s a market  overt,  for  fuch  goods  as  are  put  there,  to  be 
"old  by  the  trade  of  the  owner  (5  Rep.  83.  12  Mod.  521.); 
hough  if  the  fa'e  be  111  a warehoufe,  and  not  publicly  in 
he  (hop,  the  property  is  not  altered.  Sale  upon  a Sunday, 
:hough  in  a fair  market,  will  not  alter  the  properties  of  the 
hing  fold.  If  my  goods  are  ftolen  from  me,  and  fold,  out 
if  market  overt,  my  property  is  not  altered,  and  1 may  take 
hem  wherever  I find  them. 

Perfons  that  dwell  in  the  country,  may  not  fell  wares  by 
etail  in  a market-town,  except  in  open  fairs;  but  country  - 
nen  may  fell  goods  in  grofs  there.  (1  and  2 P.  and  M. 
:ap.  7.)  All  contradfs  for  any  thing  vendible  in  fairs  or 


markets  overt  (hall  be  binding,  and  fales  alter  the  pro- 
perty, if  made  according  to  the  following  rules,  j.  The 
fale  is  to  be  in  a place  that  is  open,  fo  that  any  one  who 
paffeth  by  may  fee  it,  and  be  in  a proper  place  for  fuch 
goods.  2.  It  muft  be  an  adtual  fale,  for  a valuable  con- 
fideration.  3.  The  buyer  is  not  to  know  that  the  feller 
hath  a wrongful  poffefiion  for  the  goods  fold.  4.  The  fale 
muft  not  be  fraudulent,  betwixt  two,  to  bar  a third  perfon 
of  his  right.  3.  There  is  to  be  a fale  and  a contract,  by 
perfons  able  to  contract.  6.  The  contract  muft  be  ori- 
ginally and  wholly  in  the  market  overt.  7.  Toll  ought  to 
be  paid,  where  required  by  ftatute.  The  Mirror  informs 
us  (c.  1.  § 3.),  that  tolls  were  eftablilhed  in  order  to  teftify 
the  making  of  contracts,  for  every  private  contract  was 
difcountenanced  by  law  ; infomuch  that  our  Saxon  anceftors 
prohibited  the  fale  of  any  thing  above  the  value  of  20  pence, 
unlefs  in  open  market,  and  directed  every  bargain  and  fale 
to  be  contracted  in  the  prefence  of  credible  witneffes. 
8.  The  fale  ought  not  to  be  in  the  night,  but  between  fun 
and  fun  ; though  if  the  fale  be  made  in  the  night,  it  may 
bind  the  parties.  Sale  of  goods  ftolen  in  London,  or  within 
two  miles  thereof,  to  brokers,  & c.  alters  not  the  property. 

1 Jac.  I.  cap.  21. 

In  market  overt,  if  the  goods  be  the  property  of  the 
king,  fuch  fale  (though  regular  in  all  other  refpeCts)  will 
in  no  cafe  bind  him  ; though  it  binds  infants,  feme  coverts, 
idiots,  or  lunatics,  and  men  beyond  fea  or  in  prifon  ; or  if 
the  goods  be  ftolen  from  a commod  perfon,  and  then  taken 
by  the  king’s  officer  from  the  felon,  and  fold  in  open  mar- 
ket ; ftill  if  the  owner  has  ufed  due  diligence  in  profecuting 
the  thief  to  conviction,  he  lofes  not  his  property  in  the 
goods.  (Bacon’s  Ufe  of  the  Law,  158.)  So  likewife,  if 
the  buyer  knoweth  the  property  not  to  be  in  the  feller,  or 
there  be  any  other  fraud  in  the  tranfaCtion  ; if  he  knoweth 
the  feller  to  be  an  infant  or  feme  covert  not  ufually  trading 
for  herfelf ; if  the  fale  be  not  originally  and  wholly  made  in 
the  fair  or  market,  or  not  at  the  ufual  hours  (according  to 
the  rules  above  fpecified);  the  owner’s  property  is  not  bound 
thereby.  (2  Init.  713,  714.)  If  a man  buys  his  own 
goods  in  a fair  or  market,  the  contract  of  fale  (hall  not  bind 
him,  fo  that  he  (hall  render  the  price ; unlefs  the  property 
had  been  previoufly  altered  by  a former  fale.  (Park.  $ 93.) 
And,  notwithftanding  any  number  of  intervening  fales,  if 
the  original  vendor,  who  fold  without  having  the  property, 
comes  again  into  poffefiion  of  the  goods,  the  original  owner 
may  take  them,  when  found  in  his  hands  who  was  guilty  of 
the  firft  breach  of  juftice.  (2  Inft.  713.)  By  which  wife 
regulations,  the  common  law  has  fecured  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  in  perfonal  chattels  from  being  devefted,  fo  far 
as  was  confident  with  that  other  neceftary  policy,  that  pur- 
chafers,  bond  fide , in  a fair,  open,  and  regular  manner,  (hould 
not  be  afterwards  put  to  difficulties  by  reafon  of  the  pre- 
vious knavery  of  the  feller.  But  there  is  one  fpecies  of 
perfonal  chattels,  in  which  the  property  is  not  eafily  altered 
by  fale,  without  the  exprefs  confent  of  the  owner,  and 
thofe  are  horfes.  (2  Inft.  719.)  For  a purchafer  gains  no 
property  in  a horfe  that  has  been  ftolen,  unlefs  it  be  bought 
in  a fair  or  market  overt,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
ftatutes  2 P.  and  M.  c.  7.  and  31  Eliz.  c.  12.  See  Horse. 

A piepowder  court  is  incidental  to  a market,  as  well  as 
a fair.  (See  Court.)  Keeping  a fair  or  market,  otherwife 
than  it  is  granted,  as  on  two  days,  when  only  one  is  granted, 
or  on  any  other  day  than  that  appointed,  &c.  is  caufe  of 
forfeiture.  And  if  a perfon  erects  (falls  in  a market,  and 
does  not  leave  room  for  the  people  to  ftand  and  fell  their 
wares,  fo  that  they  are  thereby  forced  to  hire  fuch  flails, 
taking  money  for  the  ufe  of  them  is  extortion. 
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Market,  Court  of  the  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk  of  the  ought  to  become  the  next  objedf  of  the  proprietor's  atten- 
Market.  'tion.  By  thefe  the  poffeffors  of  diftant  corn  farms,  are- 

Market,  Clerk  of  the,  in  the  king’s  houfhold.  See  often  put  nearly  upon  a footing  with  thofe  in  the  more  im- 
Clerk.  mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bed  markets  in  the  country. 


MAKKET-tow/u.  See  Towns. 

Market,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  town  or  place  where 
any  kind  of  articles,  whether  for  the  purpofe  of  confump- 
tion  as  food,  or  other  means,  are  expofed  to  fale.  The 
advantages  of  having  thefe  near  and  convenient,  are  of  vaft 
importance  to  the  farmer  in  the  difpofal  of  his  different  pro- 
ducts. And  in  this  view  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
farmer,  before  renting  a farm,  to  carefully  afcertain  its 
lituation  in  regard  to  markets  for  the  fale  of  agricultural 
productions.  The  markets  in  the  more  fertile  and  populous 
parts  cf  this  country,  are  in  general,  a late  writer  fuppofes, 
good,  and  by  means  of  turnpike-roads,  inland  navigations, 
or  fea-carriage,  eafy  of  accefs  ; but  were  the  regulations 
which  have  been  propofed  to  be  adopted  by  government, 
refpe&ing  the  fale  of  grain  effabliflied,  and  one  general 
ftandard  for  weights  and  meafures  fixed  upon,  they  would 
be  Hill  more  improved.  The  Hate  of  the  markets  in  the 
remote  parts  of  this  part  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  Scotland, 
is  very  materially  different;  and  while  the  proprietors  of 
thefe  diftridts  remain  fo  inattentive  to  their  own  interefts,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  material  alteration  will  take  place 
for  the  better.  The  lofs  and  inconvenience  which  the  Welffi 
and  Highland  farmers  are  often  fubjefted  to,  by  being 
obliged  to  difpofe  of  theif  cattle  on  credit,  are  very  great,  and 
require  the  exertion  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  the  particular 
diftri&s,  to  apply  with  effeft  in  order  to  remove  them.  In 
thefe  diilrifts,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  cultivators  of  grain  are  as 
ill  fituated,  in  regard  to  markets,  for  the  fale  of  the  pro- 
duce of  -their  farms,  as  thofe  who  keep  breeding  ftocks  of 
cattle  and  (heep.  The  effeCls  of  the  want  of  markets,  as 
defcribed  in  the  Report  of  Pembrokeihire,  applies  very  par- 
ticularly to  them.  “ The  number  of  inhabitants,  who  live 
by  handicraft  bufmefs,  or  who  buy  their  provifions,  is  but 
fmall  in  proportion  to  thofe  employed  in  agriculture,  wffiich 
occafions  the  demand  for  corn  and  butcher’s-meat  in  our 
markets  to  be  fmall.  Hence,  thofe  who  grow  a large  quantity 
of  corn,  find  a great  difficulty  in  felling  it.  We  have  corn- 
dealers  at  the  ports,  who  purchafe  corn  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  at  a price  always  much  below  what  is 
fold  at  the  fame  time  in  the  open  markets.  When  wheat  is 
fix  (hillings  the  buffiel  in  the  market,  the  dealers  will  hardly 
give  five,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  realons  for 
this  difference  between  the  dealer’s  price  and  the  market 
price  are  thefe  ; he  buys  with  a defign  to  export  his  corn  to. 
B-iftol,  or  feme  other  Englifh  port;  he  muff  take  care  in 
buying,  to  provide  for  ffore-houfe  rent,  porterage,  freight, 
infurance  by  fea,  commiffion  on  fales  at  the  port  he  fends  it 
to  ; and,  ladly,  for  his  own  trouble  and  capital  employed. 
Befides  all  thefe  expences,  he  runs  another  material  rifle  : 
our  corn  is  generally  fo  damp,  that  it  will  not  keep  in  the 
lofts  without  being  laid  thin,  and  turned  at  leail  once  a-week. 
If,  in  going  to  a port,  a veffel  meets  with  contrary  winds, 
and  is  delayed  on  her  voyage,  the  cargo  frequently  heats  to 
fuch  a degree,  as  to  reduce  its  price  below  prime  coft,  and 
then  the  dealers  fuffer  a great  lofs  by  the  venture.”  From 
this  account  of  the  date  of  the  markets  in  the  remote  parts 
of  this  country,  it  is  fuppofed,  “ may  be  inferred,  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  proprietors  of  fuch  diftri&s  would  derive 
by  eltabli  flung  manufactures,  whereby  markets  would  be 
brought  home,  as  it  were,  to  every  farm.  Where  that  can- 
not be  effected,  inland  navigations,  where  practicable,  as 
being  infinitely  preferable  to  turnpike-roads  for  the  carriage 
of  corn  to  market,  and  for  bringing  manures  in  return, 


But  it  may  frequently  happen,  that  it  would  be  lmpraCtica- 
ble  to  effablifh  extenfive  manufactures,  fuch  as  would  have 
the  effeCt  of  creating  a market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  a 
diftriCt,  and  phyficaily  impoffible  to  form  canals,  fo  as  to 
open  a communication  with  other  diftant  markets  ; in  fuch 
cafes,  good  level  well  made  roads  are  the  only  alternative. 
Thefe,  although  an  expend ve  mode  of  conveyance,  are 
highly  beneficial,  particularly  in  inland  diftriCts  remote  from 
markets,  and  where  it  is  impoffible  to  form  canals.  Corn 
and  meal  are  frequently  carried  in  very  great  quantities 
from  the  fouthern  counties  of  Scotland,  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glafgow  markets,  which,  without  turnpike-roads, 
would  fcarcely  be  practicable,  at  lead  the1  expence  to  the 
farmers  would  be  fo  great  as  to  amount  almoff  to  a prohibi- 
tion, and  would  neceffarily  compel  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  breeding  and  grazing,  rather  than  the  tillage  fyltem 
of  bufbandry,  wffiich,  under  fuch  circumftances,  would 
certainly  turn  out  the  moll  profitable.”  The  degree  in 
which  the  fituation  of  a farm  is,  in  regard  to  markets,  muff 
obvioufly  influence  both  proprietors  and  tenants,  in  making 
choice  of  particular  rotations  or  modes  of  cropping  in  pre- 
ference to  others.  Where  no  exertions  can  approximate 
markets  to  a farm,  which  would  otherwife  be  well  adapteu 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  breeding  and  grazing  cattle,  o: 
other  fpecies  of  live  dock,  is,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  belt  method 
in  which  fuch  farm  can  be  occupied.  Thefe,  if  not  fold  in 
the  diftriCt,  can  be  carried  to  diffant  markets  almoit  with- 
out roads,  and  at  a comparatively  trifling  expence.  Were 
the  markets  for  the  fale  of  cattle  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  in  Wales,  as  well  regulated  as  in  other  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  the  mod  beneficial  coufequences  would  enfue,  as, 
except-  in  thefe  di drifts,  fcarcely  any  improvement  can  be 
fuggefted.  The  dealers  in  cattle  refiding  in  the  various 
diftriCts  of  Scotland,  except  thofe  in  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
vvelt,  generally  move  their  cattle  fouthward  at  two  feafons, 
Auguff  and  OCtober;  at  which  periods,  what  may  be  called 
the  two  great  national  markets  for  the  fale  of  black  cattle 
are  held  at  Falkirk  in  Stirlingfliire.  There  it  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  30  or  40,000  black  cattle  exhibited  for  fale 
in  one  day  ; thefe  being  either  purchafed  by  dealers  from 
England,  or  by  fome  of  the  principal  people  in  that  line  in 
Scotland,  and  thence  driven  forward  to  markets  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  country.  Probably  nineteen  cut  of  twenty 
of  the  Scotch  cattle  enter  this  country  by  the  way  of  Car- 
lifie  ; and  matters  are  fo  contrived,  that  there  are  cattle 
fairs,  one  fucceeding  another  at  proper  intervals,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  journey  from  the  lad  place  to  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Surry.  From  Carlifle  to  the  fouthen: 
parts  of  Yorkffiire,  the  droves  are  conduced  along  the  fame 
line  of  road.  They  arc  then  branched  off  from  the  great 
London  road  in  different  directions  ; fome  going  through 
the  eadern  parts  of  the  country  towards  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Effex  ; and  the  remainder  through  the  weffern  part  of 
Nottinghamfhire,  Leiceflerfhire,  Northamptonfliire,  Buck- 
inghamlhire,  &c.  ; and  fuch  as  are  not  fold  in  thefe  diftriCts, 
are  lent  to  Barnet  in  Middlefex,  as  a centre,  and  are  there 
expofed  to  fale.  When  any  of  them  remain  unfold  after 
Barnet  fair,  which,  owing  to  a combination  of  unfavourable 
circumitances,  fometimes  happens,  they  are  fent  forward  to 
markets  in  Surry,  Dorfet,  See.  which  alfo  fucceed  each 
other  in  the  fame  manner.  “ From  this  arrangement,  were 
the  farmers  in  the  remote  diftriCts  to  receive  ready  money 
for  their  cattle  when  fold,  it  is  prefumable,  that  from  the 
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competition  which  generally  takes  place  among  the  dealers 
at  the  provincial  fairs,  they  would  receive  a fair  adequate 
price,  confidering  the  rifle  of  lamenefs  or  death,  bad  fales, 
and  the  great  expence  attending  driving  cattle  to  fuch  dif- 
tant  markets. ” 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Weft-Riding  of  York- 
fhire,  it  is  obferved,  that  a “ very  confiderable  corn-market 
is  held  at  lvnarelhorough  in  that  county,  where  dealers  from 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  riding  attend,  and  purchafe  grain 
from  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood ; a great  part  of  which 
is  re-fold  at  Shipton-market,  in  Craven,  and  carried  ftill 
farther  weftward,  where  corn  is  fcarce,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a number  of  people  who  are  concerned  in  this  traffic. 
It  is  under  circumftances  of  this  kind  that  public  markets 
for  grain  can  be  confidered  as  advantageous  to  the  growers 
or  purchafers  of  corn.  The  firft  cannot  get  his  commodity 
difpofed  of  at  home,  hence  willingly  goes  a ftage  to  meet 
his  merchant ; and  the  latter  being  fure  to  meet  with  a fup- 
ply,  attends  upon  market  day,  with  his  horfes  and  carts, 
for  conveying  it  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  ufe  it,  or  dif- 
pofe  of  it  again.  By  this  mode  no  time  is  loft,  no  unnecef- 
fary  labour  incurred  ; whereas,  were  all  the  grain  in  the 
kingdom  to  be  fold  in  the  public  market,  as  fome  wild 
imaginations  recently  propofed,  a great  wafte  of  both  muft 
neceffarily  happen.  Let  us  juft  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a law 
had  been  paffed,  and  that  the  grain  fold  at  Knarelborough 
was  not  to  be  drove  to  the  weft  bounds  of  the  riding,  but 
that  it  was  wholly  to  be  confumed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place ; and  fay  where  would  be  the  advantage  arifing 
from  fetting  down  .the  facks  in  the  market  ? It  might 
happen  that  a baker  or  maltfter  purchafed  the  very  wheat  or 
barley  which  was  grown  by  his  next  door  neighbour,  but 
which,  in  confequence  of  fuch  miftaken  law,  could  not  be 
fold  without  being  lirft  offered  to  fale  in  this  public  manner. 
Would  not  the  trouble  of  driving  it  to  market  by  the 
farmer,  and  of  driving  it  back  again  by  the  baker  or 
maltfter,  be  juft  fo  much  loft  labour  to  them,  without  afford- 
ing the  fmalleft  advantage,  nay,  rather  occafioning  a pofitive 
lots  to  the  public  confumer,  upon  whom  every  expence  of  this 
kind  muft  neceffarily  fall  in  the  end  ?*’  And  Mr.  Donaldfon 
very  juftly  concludes  on  the  fubjeCt  of  grain,  from  what  has 
happened  in  the  fcarcities  of  this  article  in  France  during 
the  adminiftration  of  M.  Neckar,  and  more  recently  in  this 
country,  that  “ while  every  perfon  muft  agree,  that  the  re- 
gulation of  the  public  markets  of  the  country  falls  naturally 
and  properly  under  the  direction  of  the  legiflature,  it  is 
believed  there  are  none  who  fuppofe  that,  during  an  im- 
pending fcarcity  in  this  ifland,  it  is  either  a prudent  meafure, 
or  one  likely  to  alleviate  the  evil,  that  the  fervants  of  the 
crown  fhould  become  the  national  importers.  The  un- 
fettered fpeculations  of  the  merchant  are  the  only  refource 
to  be  depended  upon,  under  fuch  circumftances,  for  an 
abundant  fupply  of  the  markets.  See  Corn  Laws,  and 
Bounty. 

Mr.  Middleton  remarks,  in  refpeCt  to  the  caufes  that  in- 
creafe  the  price  of  animal  food  in  the  markets,  that  “ a 
fcarcity  of  vegetable  food  for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  whether  from  a droughty  fum- 
mer,  or  a fevere  winter,  uniformly  produces  full  markets, 
and  a confequent  fall  in  the  price  of  the  cattle  thus  pre- 
maturely forced  to  them  but  that  “ this  temporary  great 
fupply  and  low  price  is,  as  certainly,  quickly  followed  by 
a correfponding  dearth  of  fat  cattle,  and  confiderable  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  animal  food.  This  circumilance,  there- 
fore, though  it  firft  lowers  the  price  to  below,  and  then 
advances  it  to  above  par,  has  a tendency,  on  the  whole,  to 
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augment  the  prices,  becaufe,  at  fuch  a time,  the  beads  and 
fheep  are  fent  to  market  with  much  lefs  beef  and  mutton  on 
their  bones  than  they  ought  to-have.  Hence  a dry  burning 
fummer  gluts  the  market  with  cattle  lefs  than  half  fat ; four 
or  five  months  later  the  markets  are  very  thinly  fupplied,  and 
then,  of  courfe,  the  prices  rife  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
Every  fudden  and  great  advance  in  the  rate  of  animal  food 
may  primarily  be  traced  to  this  caufe.  There  are,  of  courfe, 
other  caufes  which  tend  to  produce  this  effeCt,  but  they 
are  of  flow  operation  ; fuch  as  the  increafing  profperity  and 
opulence,  which  enables  a greater  number  of  individuals  to 
live  on  butcher’s  meat  than  formerly  ; while,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome  people,  the  prefent  war  has  greatly  increafed  the 
number  of  perfons  who  fubfift  principally  on  animal  food. 
But  that  a profperous  peace  would  have  advanced  the  price 
much  more,  by  means  of  general  induftry,  and  the  confe- 
quent increafe  of  wealth,  by  fuch  means. 

Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  England,  ftates,  that  “ when  we  confider  how 
much  the  value  of  farm  lands  depends  on  their  locality  with 
refpeCt  to  markets,  it  becomes  an  object  of  high  importance 
to  their  proprietors  to  meliorate  their  fituation  in  this 
refpeCt.  And  he  fuggefts,  that  there  are  three  methods  of 
improving  the  value  of  them  in  what  refpeCts  markets,  as 
by  the  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  to  diftant 
markets ; through  the  means  of  roads,  railways,  or  water- 
carriage  ; by  eftablifhing  new  markets,  in  fituations  where 
inhabitants  have  increafed,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe 
which  are  now  frequented ; and  by  an  artificial  increafe  of 
inhabitants  ; by  drawing  together  the  confumers  of  produce  ; 
by  encouraging  manufactures  upon,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
them.  For  while  a manufactory  continues  to  flourifh,  the 
value  of  the  lands  around  it  cannot  fail  to  be  increafed.” 
But  that,  “ before  an  adventurous  fcheme  of  this  kind  can 
be  prudently  carried  into  effeCt,  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good 
which  it  may  bring  to  the  eftate  requires  to  be  calculated. 
A populous  manufactory,  even  while  it  flourifhes,  operates 
mifehievoufly  in  an  agricultural  diftriCt  : by  propagating 
habits  of  extravagance  and  immorality  among  the  lower 
order  of  tenantry  ; as  well  as  by  rendering  farm-labourers 
and  fervants  diffatisfied  with  their  condition  in  life.  And 
the  more  it  flourifhes,  and  the  higher  the  wages  it  pays,  the 
more  mifehievous  it  becomes  in  this  refpedt.  Moreover, 
lands  bear  a rental  value  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  living, 
in  the  diftridt  in  which  they  lie ; fo  that  while  a temporary 
advantage  is  reaped  by  an  increafed  price  of  market  pro- 
duce, the  foundation  of  a permanent  difadvantage  is  laid. 
And  whenever  the  manufactory  declines,  the  lands  of  its 
neighbourhood  have  not  only  its  vices  and  extravagance  en- 
tailed upon  them ; but  have  the  vicious,  extravagant,  help- 
lefs  manufacturers  themfelves  to  provide  for.  This,  how- 
ever, only  applies  to  particular  kinds  of  manufactories.”  In 
this  country,  we  have  “ inftances  of  manufactures  being 
highly  beneficial  to  agriculture.  The  linen  manufacture  of 
Ycrkfhire,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Devonfhire  are 
fo  ; and  have  been  fo  during  a length  of  time.  And  “ the 
molt  intimate  connection  between  them  is,  where  the  grower 
manufactures  his  own  produce.  And  this  priftine  connection 
is  ftill  found  in  the  ifland.  In  North  Wales,  the  character 
or  callings  of  Cheep-farmer  and  woollen  manufacturer  are 
joined  in  the  fame  perfon.  The  wool  is  carded  and  fpun, 
and  the  yarn  woven,  under  the  roof  of  the  grower.  If  the 
farmer  himfelf  does  not  throw  the  fhuttle,  he  employs  a la- 
bourer or  labourers,  who  affift  alternately,  and,  as  the  feafons 
or  circumftances  require,  in  the  works  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufacture.” And  that  “ a fimilar  kind  of  reciprocal  benefit 
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arifes  from  the  cotton  manufa&ures  of  this  country,  where  Years, 

not  only  the  fpinners,  but  the  weavers,  afiift  occafionally  in  1732 

the  works  of  hulbandry  ; — in  weeding,  hay-making,  and  1733 

harveft-works : an  advantage  which,  in  an  hazardous  feafon,  1734 

is  at  once  a private  and  a public  good.  And  add  to  this  1 735^ 

another  advantage  of  village  manufacturers.  When,  in  the  1736 

uncertainty  of  commercial  concerns,  the  demand  flags  for  a 1737 

time,  the  country  finds,  that,  inftead  of  having  a load  of  en-  1 73 8 

feebled  artificers,  mere  manufacturers,  to  fupport  in  idlenefs,  1 739 

it  thereby  acquires  an  additional  fupply  of  ufeful  hands,  1740 

enured  to  the  works  of  the  field,  to  forward  its  cultivation,  Average 

and  afiift  in  its  improvements.  While  at  all  times  the  increafe  1741 

of  inhabitants  which  this  valuable  fpecies  of  manufactory  fup-  1 742 

plies,  increafes  the  demand  for  marketable  produce  in  the  1743 

immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  growth.”  This  can,  how-  1744 

ever,  only  be  the  cafe  of  a few  inftances,  as  manufacturing  1745 

labourers  are  feldom  ufeful  for  farm-bufinefs.  This  is  much  1746 

the  cafe  in  Lancalhire,  and  other  large  manufacturing  *747 

diftriCts.  1748 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  DiftriCt,  it  is  *749 
ftated,  “ that  markets  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  mutual  Average 
advantage  of  the  producers  and  confumers  at  large,  but  par-  1750 
ticularly  to  thofe  of  the  peculiar  town  or  neighbourhood.  1751 

And,  therefore,  that  huckfters  may  be  injurious  to  fuch  175 2 

markets,  both  by  being  too  freely  admitted,  as  well  as  by  175 3 

being  wholly  excluded,  as  mere  market  towns  moftly  de-  1754 

pend  for  their  fupplies  upon  the  market  day,  when,  in  a 1 755 

time  of  fcarcity,  fuch  dealers  may  in  a very  ftiort  time  clear  1756 

the  market,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  deftitute  of  the  week’s  1757 

provifions ; while,  on  the  contrary,  when  totally  precluded  1758 

from  even  purchafing  the  furplus,  the  market  itfelf,  as  well  Average 
as  the  inhabitants,  muft  be  injured,  as  the  producer  will,  of  1759 

courfe,  endeavour  to  find  another  market  where  he  can  fell  1760 

his  produce  with  certainty,  without  the  rifle  of  having  it  to  1761 

bring  home  again,  or  difpofing  of  it  at  an  under  price  10  1762 

the  monopolizers  of  the  town  ; in  confequence  of  which,  1 763 

the  market  becomes  indifferently  fupplied,  and  the  articles  1764 

of  inferior  quality  and  more  expenfive.”  It  would,  there-  1765 

fore,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  a regulation  of  great  utility,  as  has  1766 

been  found  in  aCtual  praftice  in  this  diftriCt,  for  the  market  1767 

to  open  at  a ftated  time,  and  to  permit  no  huckfter  to  be-  Average 

come  a buyer  till  an  hour  afterwards  ; as  by  fuch  means  the  1768 

inhabitants  are  certain  of  a fupply,  without  the  market  fuf-  1769 

taining  any  injury.  And  Mr.  Middleton  ftates,  in  his  *77° 

Report  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Mid-  1771 

dlefex,  that,  “ in  regard  to  the  markets,  there  are  in  the  1772 

country  part  of  the  diftrift  nine  weekly  ones  held,  namely,  1773 

at  Barnet,  on  Monday  morning ; at  Brentford,  on  Tuefday  ; 1774 

at  Southall  and  Finchley,  on  Wednefday  ; at  Uxbridge,  1 775' 

Hounflow,  and  Edgware,  on  Thurfday  ; at  Staines,  on  1776 

Friday  ; and  at  Enfield  on  Saturday.  That  at  Uxbridge  Average 

market  a great  deal  of  corn  is  fold,  and  there  is  a large  1777 

public  granary  over  the  market-place,  for  the  purpofe  of  1778 

depofiting  it  from  one  week  to  another.  And  at  Hounflow  1779 

market  there  is  a confiderabie  fhow  of  fat  cattle ; fuch  of  1780 

which  as  are  not  dffpofed  of  there  are  fent  on  to  Smithfield-  1781 

market,  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is  famous  for  the  fale  1782 

of  bullocks,  fheep,  lambs,  calves,  and  hogs,  every  Monday  ; 1783 

and  again,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  on  Friday.  On  the  1784 

latter  day  there  is  alfo  a market  for  ordinary  horfes.”  And  1785 

“ that  this  is  the  only  public  market  within  the  bills  of  Average 

mortality  for  the  fale  of  live  cattle.”  He  gives  the  follow-  1786 

ing  ftatement  of  the  number  of  black,  or  neat  cattle,  and  1787 

fheep,  annually  brought  for  fale  to  this  market,  from  the  1788 

year  1731  to  1795,  being  63  years,  which  he  has  divided  1789 

into  feven  averages  of  nine  years  each,  namely,  *79° 


Cattle. 
76,210 
80,169 
78,810 
83,894 
87,606 
89,862 
87,010 
86,787 
84,1 10 
— _ J 

77.7*4 

79,601 

76,475 

76,648 

74,188 

71,582 

71,150 

67,681 

72,706 

77,765 

69,589 

73,708 

75>252 

?o>437 

74,290 

77,257 

82,612 

84,252 

86,439 

88,594 

82,514 

102,831 

80,851 

75,168 

81,630 

75,534 

77,324 

79,660 
82,131 
86,890 
93,573 
89»5°3 
9°,  *33 
90,410 

93,58i 
98,372 


83,906 


74,  *94 


75,35* 


83,432 


93,7*4 

97,360 

97,352 

102,382 

102,543 

101,176 

101,840 

98,143 

99,057 

■ - ■ ■■  ■■■  1 

92,270 

94,946 

92,819 

93,269 

113,708 


89,362 


99,285 


Sheep. 

514,700 

555,05° 

566,919 

590,970 

587,420 

607,330 

589,470 

568,980 

501,020 

536,180 

503.260 
468,120 
490,620 
563,990 
620,790 
621,780 
610,060 
624,220 

656,340 

631,890 

642.100 
648,440 
63*,350 

647.100 
624,710 
574,960 
.550,930 

582.260 
622,210 
666,010 
772,160 
653,110 
556,360 
537,000 

574,79° 

574,050 


564,650 


559,891 


623.091 


626,170 

642,910 

649,090 

631,860 

609.540 
609,740 
585,290 
623,950 
671,700 

714,870 

658.540 

676.540 
706,850 

743,330 
728,970 
701,6x0 
616, no 
641,470 


615,328 


627,805 


665,910 

668,570 

679,100 

693,700 

729,660 


687,588 


Years, 


\ 


MARKET. 


Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1791 

99,838 

729,800 

1792 

107,263 

752<569 

1793 

1 16,488 

729,810 

1794 

109,064 

7 1 7,99° 

Average 

101,075 

The  writer,  however,  “ has  not  been  able  to  procure  an 
account  of  the  number  brought  to  Smithfield  in  1 795  and  6, 
but  he  is  pretty  fure  it  mult  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  on  account  of  the  unufual  advance  in  the 
price  of  animal  food  having  occalioned  a very  large  quan- 
tity of  lean  cattle  to  be  prematurely  fent  to  market.”  But 
“ in  the  above  account  it  may  be  feen,  that  the  fupply  has 
been  advancing  with  fome  degree  of  regularity  both  in  the 
number  of  cattle  and  (heep  during  the  laft  forty-five  years. 
The  number  of  cattle  now  fent  to  market  is  more,  by 
26,881,  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  of  fheep 
147,563.  And  as  it  is  a matter  of  general  notoriety,  that 
the  cattle  and  (heep  of  England  have  alfo  been  gradu- 
ally and  progrellively  increafing  in  their  individual  weight, 
owing  partly  to  the  attention  paid  of  late  years  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed,  and  partly  to  their  being  much 
better  fed  now  than  formerly,  and  indeed  much  better  than 
they  could  poflibly  have  been  before  the  introduftion  of  tur- 
nips and  clover ; it  is  not  perhaps  an  unreafonable,  or  un- 
founded conje&ure,  to  fuppofe  that  the  increafe,  in  point  of 
weight,  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  refpeft  to  num- 
bers, during  the  aforefaid  period.  If  fo,  it  will  follow,” 
it  is  conceived,  “ that,  including  number  and  weight,  the 
annual  increafe  in  forty-five  years  is,  in  neat  cattle,  upwards 
of  72  percent,  and  in  (heep  near  53.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  can  fafely  affirm,  that  including  all  the  other  fupplies  of 
animal  food,  and  confidering  that  they  alio,  as  well  as  cattle 
and  (heep,  come  to  market  much  better  fed,  and  confe- 
quently  much  increafed  in  weight,  above  what  they  were 
forty-five  years  ago,  the  confumption  of  the  metropolis  is 
at  this  time  full  one-half  more  than  it  was  then.”  And 
fince  this  laft  period  the  increafe  has  gone  on  in  a progreffive 
manner. 

The  following  is  given  as  a comparifon  between  the  weight 
of  bullocks,  &c.  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  it 


is  at  the  prefent  time,  viz. 
Animals. 

too  years  ago. 

Now,  clofe  of 
1794. 

Bullocks,  average,  weight  of 

3 70  lbs. 

800  lbs. 

Calves,  ditto 

5° 

140 

Sheep,  ditto 

28 

80 

Lambs,  ditto 

18 

5° 

It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  at  the  end  of  the  above 
year  the  annual  confumption  of  London  was  fomewhere 
about  110,000  head  of  neat  cattle  and  777,000  (heep: 
and  “ that  any  perfon,  poffeffing  fome  degree  of  judgment 
in  cattle,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  deiire  of  looking  at 
a great  variety  of  live  (lock,  cannot  perhaps  fpend  a few 
hours  more  fatisfaftorily,  than  in  examining  the  market  at 
tfmithfield.  He  will  there  very  foon  difcover,  that,  for 
want  of  a greater  attention  to  the  excellence  of  breed,  both 
in  neat  cattle  and  (heep,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  foil  of  this  kingdom  is  wafted  in  producing 
bones  and  offal,  inftead  of  meat.”  It  is  indeed  aftonilhing, 
“ that  men,  at  lead  in  the  prefent  day,  (hould  with  fo 
much  difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to  breed  beef  and  mutton, 
in  preference  to  horns,  (kins,  and  bones.”  Since  this  ftate- 
ment  was  made  much  correction  in  this  refpedt  has  taken 
place. 

But  befides  thefe  markets  there  are  others,  as  Leadenhall- 


market,  which  is  the  greateft  in  London,  for  the  fale  of 
country-killed  meat,  and  is  the  only  (kin  and  leather  market 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  : and  Newgate-market,  which 
is  the  fecond  great  place  for  country -killed  meat ; and  at 
both  thefe  markets  pigs  and  poultry  killed  in  the  country 
are  fold,  together  with  fre(h  butter,  eggs,  &c.  to  an  aftoniffi- 
ing  amount.  Thefe  laft  and  many  other  markets  are  held 
daily,  and  almoft  conftantly  well  fupplied  with  moft  forts  of 
animal  food,  See. 

And  “ the  three  markets  of  Smithfield,  Newgate,  and 
Leadenhall,  fupply  the  butchers  round  London  almoft  en- 
tirely, and  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles ; partly  indeed  to 
twenty  miles.  It  is  a general  opinion  among  the  butchers, 
that  they  can  buy  live  cattle  in  Smithfield  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  place.  The  cattle  expofed  for  fale  at  this  market 
have  been  drove  until  they  are  empty,  weary,  wafted,  and 
foot-fore,  and  confequently  lhew  to  a great  difadvantage ; 
fo  much  fo,  that  graziers  who  have  followed  their  cattle, 
efpecially  (heep,  to  Smithfield,  frequently  do  not  know  their 
own  (lock,  and  when  they  have  been  (hewn  to  them,  they 
were  (hocked  at  their  deteriorated  appearance.  If  they 
(hould  not  then  be  fold  and  flaughtered,  the  wafting  would 
continue  fo  much,  that  it  would  require  feveral  weeks  of 
rich  food  to  raife  them  to  their  former  fatnefs.”  And 
“ the  bullocks  and  fheep  drove  to  thefe  markets  are  not 
only  over-heated  by  the  journey,  but  they  are  alfo  often 
moft  favagely  beaten  with  bludgeons,  goaded  with  darts,  and 
hocked  about  their  legs  in  the  market  during,  perhaps,  ten 
hours,  and  then  drove  to  the  flaughter-houfe  (if  they  have 
the  good  luck  to  efcape  thieves  in  the  charafters  of  bullock- 
hunters),  and  knocked  down  while  their  blood  is  yet  in  that 
inflamed  (late,  and  their  fle(h  bruifed.  Such  meat  mull,  it 
is  conceived,  be  very  detrimental  to.  the  health  and  longe- 
vity of  man.  Much  better  is  that  which  is  killed  in  the 
country  without  driving,  when  the  animal  is  in  fu  l health, 
and  fent  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  in  clean  and  cool  oack- 
ages.  If  this  could  be  done  by  all,  it  would  remove  a great 
nuifance  from  London,  would  probably  improve  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  certainly  prevent  many,  and  fometimes 
fatal,  accidents.”  Befides,  there  is  a fi(h- market,  which  is 
held  every  morning  at  Billinfgate,  where  all  the  dealers  are 
ferved  very  early : firft,  thofe  who  keep  (hops  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  ; and  next,  the  hawkers,  who,  during  the 
forenoon,  cry  them  through  the  flreets.  This  market  re- 
ceives a confiderable  portion  of  its  fupply  of  freffi  fifh  by 
land-carriage,  from  every  diftance  within  the  limits  of  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  Wales.  Much  is  alfo  brought  from  the 
fea  up  the  Thames  in  boats,  fome  even  from  Norway  and 
Newfoundland,  as  well  as  intermediate  diltances,  packed 
up  in  ice.  The  quantity  of  dried  and  pickled  falmon,  of 
cod,  herrings,  and  (hell-fifh,  is  alfo  very  great.  The  whole, 
probably,  amounts  to  about  one-fixteenth  of  the  beef  and 
mutton. 

And  there  is  likewife  one  corn-market,  which  is  held  at 
the  corn-exchange,  in  Mark-lane,  principally  every  Monday, 
but  in  a lefs  degree  every  Wednefday  and  Friday.  In  this 
market  an  immenfe  quantity  of  grain  is  difpofed  of,  but  no 
ftatement  of  the  exact  amount  has  been  hitherto  given.  The 
whole  feems  a fort  of  monopoly  of  a moft  important  and  ne- 
ceffary  article,  which  (hould  not,  by  any  means,  be  fuffered 
to  continue. 

And  in  addition  to  thefe  there  are  alfo  three  public  markets 
for  hay  and  draw  in  this  county,  namely,  Whitechapel, 
Smithfield,  and  St.  James’s ; all  of  which  are  held  every 
Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday.  And  London  is  like- 
wife in  part  fupplied  with  the  fame  articles  from  a market 
held  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday,  in  Southwark. 
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And  “ the  barracks  on  Hounflow-heath  furnifh  a ready 
market  to  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  for  their  hay, 
ftraw,  and  oats,  as  well  as  a fund  from  which  to  obtain  a 
fupply  of  manure.  In  this  neighbourhood,  fome  farmers 
fell  their  hay  and  ftraw  to  jobbers,  who  take  it  at  the  barn 
door,  alter  the  weight  of  the  trufles,  draw  it  away  in  their 
carts,  and  re-fell  it.”  In  thefe  markets  “ hay  is  all  fold  by 
the  load  of  36  trufles,  each  trufs  weighing  56  lbs.  except 
new  hay  which  weighs  60  lbs.  till  the  4th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, and  afterwards  56  lbs.  only  ; by  which  regulation  a load 
of  new  hay,  till  the  4th  of  September,  yearly,  weighs  a 
ton,  and  after  that  day  only  i8cwt.  It  is  fold  daily  in 
large  quantities  at  the  different  h^y-markets,  and  a regular 
book  kept  by  the  cldrk  of  each  market,  for  the  infpedtion 
of  the  public,  mentioning  the  names  of  the  feller,  the  buyer, 
the  falefman,  and  the  price  of  each  load.  This  feems  to 
have  been  intended  to  fecure  a fair  and  honeft  dealing  ; but 
it  fails,  almoft  entirely,  in  effe&ing  fo  good  a purpofe  ; 
great  impofitions  being  pra&ifed. 

“ The  beft  meadow  hay,  is  principally  bought  for  the 
feeding  of  gentlemen’s  faddle  and  coach  horfes  at  from  four 
to  fix  guineas  per  load  ; the  more  ordinary,  by  the  livery  - 
ftable  keepers,  coach-mafters,  and  retailers,  at  from  three  to 
five  guineas.  And  the  hay  of  rye-grafs  and  clover,  mixed, 
is  generally  bought  by  coach-mafters,  &c.  for  ordinary 
draught  horfes.  The  fainfoin  and  clover  hay  is  generally 
bought  for  the  brewers,  diftillers,  and  carmen’s  horfes,  for 
the  rack,  and  for-  cutting  into  chaff,  at  from  five  to  fix 
guineas  and  a half  the  load. 

The  ftraw  from  different  kinds  of  grain  brought  to  the 
London  markets,  is  likewife  fold  by  the  load,  which  con- 
fifts  of  36  trufles,  of  36  lbs.  each.  Wheat  ftraw  is  generally 
ufed  in  the  ftables,  for  bedding  of  horfes.  The  rye  ftraw 
is  ufed  by  brick-makers,  to  cover  their  bricks,  by  collar- 
makers,  and  for  packing.  The  barley  ftraw  for  packing, 
and  by  gardeners.  The  oat  ftraw  is  alfo  ufed  for  packing, 
and  the  winter  fupport  of  cattle,  as  faddle  horfes  in  ftraw 
yards,  &c.  The  bean  ftraw  ferves  to  litter  farm-yards,  and 
farmer’s  ftables.  And  the  pea  ftraw  and  tare  ftraw  to  feed 
farmers’  horfes  in  the  ftables,  and  faddle-horfes  in  ftraw- 
yards.  There  are  the  fame  regulations  at  the  different  mar- 
kets with  refpett  to  ftraw  as  hay,  and  the  price  of  each  fort 
for  fome  time  paft,  has  been  from  25a-.  to  45 s.  per  load  of 
il|  cwt.  and  9 lbs.  It  has  been  lately  confiderably  higher 
in  general. 

The  coal-exchange  or  market  is  in  Thames-ftreet,  “ where 
the  dealers  buy  and  fell.  But  the  confumers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  buy  there,  owing  to  the  dealers  having  obtained  a 
completely  infamous  monopoly  of  the  market.  The  annual 
quantity  fold  is  about  600,000  chaldrons.  A chaldron  of 
coals,  as  delivered  to  the  confumer,  is  thirty-fix  heaped 
bulhels,  but  it  is  much  larger  meafure  between  the  (hip  owner 
and  the  dealer,  and  even  to  fuch  confumers  as  buy  five  or 
more  chaldrons  at  a time ; an  allowance  is  then  made  in  the 
term  ingrain,  which  increafes  the  chaldron  to  full  forty 
bufhels.” 

It  muft  be  extremely  evident  that  the  due  regulation  and 
eftabliftiment  of  fuitable  and  convenient  markets  muft  be  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  the  fuccefs  and  improvement  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  as  by  fuch  means  a proper 
ftimulus  or  encouragement  can  only  be  held  out  to  the  farmer 
|o  extend  his  means  of  cultivation.  The  inconvenience  of 
the  want  of  markets,  may  in  many  inftances  be  confiderably 
leffened  by  the  forming  of  canals  and  the  conftruding  of 
railways.  See  Canal  and  Railway. 

Market  Bofworth.  See  Bosworth. 

Market  Deeping.  See  Deeping. 


Market  Harborough.  See  Harborough 

Market  Hill,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Ireland.  It  is  a thriving  town,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
may  be  confidered  as  claflical  ground.  Gosford  caftle,  the 
refidence  of  fir  A.  Acheron,  the  friend  of  Swift,  (whofe 
defeendant  is  now  lord  Gosford,)  adjoins  the  town,  and  near 
this  is  Draper’s  hill,  a name  given  to  a farm  taken  by  the 
dean,  on  which  he  intended  to  build,  and  which  was  fo 
called  that 

“ When  none  the  Draper's  praife  (hall  fing, 

His  figns  aloft  no  longer  fwing  ; 

His  famous  letters  made  wafte  paper, 

This  hill  may  keep  the  name  of  Draper  ; 

In  fpite  of  envy  flourilh  ftill, 

And  Draper’s  vie  with  Cooper’s  hill.”  Swift. 
Market  hill  is  58  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 

Market  Lavington.  See  Lavington,  Eajl. 

Market  Raijin.  See  Raisin. 

Market  Weighton.  See  Weighton. 

MARKHL,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; feven  miles  N.  of 
Burkhaufen. 

MARKING-Yarn,  in  drips  of  war,  is  white  yarn  fpun 
the  wrong  way,  and  put  into  all  cordage  of  three  inches 
and  upwards,  as  the  king’s  work.  Blankl.  Nav.  Expof. 
p.  103. 

MARKLAND,  Jeremiah,  in  Biography,  a learned 
critic,  fon  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Markland,  known  as  author  of 
a work  entitled  “ The  Art  of  Shooting  Flying,”  was  bom 
in  1693,  He  received  his  early  education  in  Chnft’s  liof- 
pital,  from  whence  he  wasele&edto  Peter-houfe,  Cambridge, 
of  which,  in  due  time,  he  became  a fellow,  and  a tutor,  but 
refufed  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  He  lived  much  in  retire- 
ment, and  his  courfe  is  diftinguirtied  by  few  events.  In  the 
year  1743  he  refided  atTwyford,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Uckfield  in  Suffex,  where  he  refided  till  1752, 
when  he  removed  to  a farm-houfe  at  Milton  near  Dorking, 
in  which  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1776,  when  he  had  attained 
to  the  great  age  of  eighty-three.  He  fuunned  company,  and 
was  feldom  feen  beyond  his  garden.  His  circumftances  were 
narrow,  but  his  heart  was  liberal,  and  his  hand  at  all  times 
ready  to  afford  afliftance  to  the  needy,  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  his  means.  By  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  an  oppreffed 
widow  with  whom  lie  lodged  at  Milton,  he  involved  himfelf 
in  an  expenfive  lawfuit,  which  reduced  him  almoft  to  indi- 
gence. His  works  are  as  follow  : “ Epiftola  Critica,”  ad- 
dreffed  to  bifhop  Hare,  and  publifhed  in  1723.  In  1728  he 
publifhed  an  edition  of  the  “ Sylvae”  of  Statius  ; and  in 
1740  “ Notes  on  Maximus  Tyrius,”  which  are  faid  to  have 
done  great  credit  to  his  critical  powers.  He  difplayed 
great  fagacity  likewife  in  his  “ Remarks  on  the  Epiftlcs  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus  ; with  a differtation  upon  four  orations  af- 
cribed  to  Cicero. ” In  1761  he  publiihed  an  excellent  gram- 
matical trad  “ De  Grsecorum  quinta  declinat  ne  imparifyl- 
labica,  et  inde  formata  Latinorum  tertia,”  which  was  annexed 
to  an  edition  of  the-  “ Supplices  Mulieres”  of  Euripides  ; 
publiftied  in  1763,  and  reprinted  in  1775.  He  aflifted  Dr. 
Taylor  in  his  editions  of  Lyfias  and  Demofthenes  ; Dr.  Muf- 
grave  in  his  Hippolytus,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  in  an  edition  of 
Sophocles,  and  alfo  in  his  conjeftures  on  the  New  Teftament, 
in  which  the  paffages  illuftrated  by  this  critic  are  marked 
with  an  R.  Gen.  Biog. 

MARKOV,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat  71  yo'.  E.  long.  138’  14'. 

MARKOVO,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk  ; 56  miles  S.W.  of  Kirenlk. 
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MARKOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 60  miles  E.S  E.  of  Wilna. 

MARKOWISKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 
24  miles  E.  of  Lucko. 

MARKOWITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Olmutz. 

MARKS,  Lake  of,  called  alfo  Shibtah  el  Low-deaf},  z 
large  lake  of  Africa  in  Biledulgerid,  reaching  near  60  miles 
from  E.  to  W.  and  about  18  miles  broad,  interfperfed  with 
feveral  fmall  iflands,  one  of  which,  however,  is  large,  and 
though  uninhabited,  well  docked  with  date  trees.  Thefe 
trees  are,  by  a fabulous  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  afcribed  to 
the  (tones  of  dates,  which  the  Egyptians  brought  with  them 
for  fuftenance,  when  they  invaded  this  country  ; whence  the 
circumjacent  territory  is  denominated  “ Babyra  Pharaoune,” 
or  the  Plains  of  Pharoah.  The  fituation  of  this  lake,  with 
regard  to  the  fea,  the  Syrtes,  and  the  river  Triton,  has  in- 
duced fome  writers  to  take  it  for  the  “ Palus  Tritonis”  of 
the  ancients,  and  to  confider  the  above-mentioned  ifland  as 
the  Cherfonefus  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  the  Phla  of  Hero- 
dotus. Moreover,  Pallas,  who,  with  Libyan  women,  at- 
tended Sefoftris  in  his  Afiatic  expedition,  and  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  owed  her  origin  to  this  lake,  might  have  refided 
in  this  ifland.  N.  lat  33  50'.  E.  long.  8J  fo'. 

MARK  P Bibart,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Bamberg. 

Markt  Hohenluhen,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  county  of 
Reufs;  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Greitz. 

Markt  OJfingen,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Oettingen  Wallerftein  ; eight  miles  W.S.W.  of  Oettingen. 

Markt  Einer/heim,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordftiip 
if  Limburg;  i6miles  E.S.E.  of  Wurzburg. 

MARKTL,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  Trafen  ; i2miles 
3.  of  S'.  Polten. 

MA  RKUTCHOE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 42  miles  N.N.E. 
>f  Ramgur. 

MARKUWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 36  miles  S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

MARKWOTIZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a market  town  and  borough,  con- 
illing  of  two  panflies,  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Selkey, 
ind  county  of  Wilts,  England.  Its  name  i6  fuppofed  to  be 
iefcriptive  of  its  pofition  ; being  feated  at  the  foot  of  a chalk 
lill,  the  term  marie  having  been  anciently  ufed  to  denote 
:hat  earth,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  clay,  to  v.’hich 
t is  now  dillinClively  applied.  The  origin  of  this  town  is 
wholly  involved  in  obfcurity,  for  the  opinion  that  it  was  the 
Roman  Ration,  Cunetio,  is  certainly  erroneous.  Whether 
,t  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  is  equally  doubtful, 
is  no  veftiges  of  antiquity,  calculated  to  induce  fuch  a belief, 
:an  at  prelent  be  difcovered  ; and  Domefday-book  mentions 
,t  in  fo  flight  and  curfory  a manner,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  de- 
termine from  that  work  any  thing  concerning  its  extent  or 
condition.  Probably,  however,  it  was  then  merely  a trifling 
village,  and  of  courfe  did  not  become  of  importance  till  fome 
time  after  the  Norman  conqueft  ; when  a caftle  was  built, 
fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  vifible,  near  the  inn  originally 
ere&ed  by  lord  Hertford,  and  from  its  fituation  denominated 
“ the  caftie.”  The  great  mount  which  appears  in  the  gardens 
behind  this  houfe  has  been  regarded  by  fome  as  an  immenfe 
tumulus  or  barrow-,  but  that  idea  is  fuccefsfully  combated  by 
Mr.  King,  who  (hews  it  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
principal  keep  of  the  caftle  ; fuch  works  being  found  to  con- 
ftitute  part  of  the  conitruClion  of  all  fimilar  edifices,  raifed 
by  the  early  Normans.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  this 
caftle  was  of  great  ftrength,  and  was  one  of  thofe  feized  by 


his  brother  John,  (who  afterwards  afcended  the  Englifh 
throne,)  with  the  view  of  obtaining  poffefiion  of  the  king, 
dom  during  that  monarch’s  unfortunate  captivity  in  Auftria. 
Having  failed,  however,  in  his  ambitious  projeCl,  chiefly 
through  the  firmnefs  of  his  mother,  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  continent,  leaving  Marlborough  caftle  to  be  defended 
by  one  of  his  adherents,  but  after  the  return  of  Richard,  it 
was  quickly  reduced  by  Hubert,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1267,  no  tranfaClion  of  mo- 
ment feems  to  have  taken  place  here.  In  that  year,  being 
the  £2d  of  Henry  III.  a parliament  was  held  in  the  caftle, 
when  a number  of  laws  were  enabled  for  the  fupprefiion  of 
tumults,  &c.  and  thefe  aCls  are  ftill  knqwn  under  the  appella- 
tion of  “the  ftatutes  of  Marlbridge.” 

Marlborough  was  firft  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  reign 
of  king  John,  about  the  year  1204,  but  it  alfo  claims  the 
privilege  of  having  been  a borough  by  prefcription  for  a cen- 
tury previous  to  that  era.  Several  other  charters  have  been 
granted  by  fucceeding  monarchs  confirming  and  extending 
the  various  rights  and  immunities  of  the  corporation.  The 
government  of  the  town  is  confided  to  a mayor  and  two  juf- 
tices,  afiifted  by  a council,  and  an  indeterminate  number  of 
burgeffes.  The  mayor  and  juftices  are  empowered  to  hold 
quarterly  fefiions  of  the  peace.  An  annual  court  for  the 
county  is  likewife  held  in  the  court  room  over  the  market 
place,  where  are  alfo  a council  chamber  and  an  affembly  room. 
This  edifice  (lands  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  principal  ftreet, 
which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  conftitutes  the  chief  part 
of  the  town.  The  buildings  are  in  general  irregular,  and 
prefent  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity  ; fome  of  them 
being  conftruCted  of  wood,  and  having  their  fronts  very  cu- 
rioufty  carved.  Part  of  one  fide  of  this  ftreet  is  adorned 
with  piazzas,  which  projeCl  from  the  houfes  forming  an 
agreeable  promenade  for  the  inhabitants,  and  afford  them 
flielter  from  the  effe&s  of  rain.  At  the  fame  end  with  the 
market  houfe,  or  town  hall,  is  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary. 
The  door  way  to  the  belfry  is  decorated  with  zigzag  orna- 
ments in  the  Saxon  llyle.  The  tower  is  built  of  free-done. 
A plot  of  ground  near  this  church  is  fuppofed,  by  Dr. 
Stukeley,  to  have  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  fcite  of  an  an- 
cient temple.  A (hort  way  to  the  fouth  flood  an  hofpital, 
or  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  and  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  John  Goodwin  and  William  Ramfbeck. 
The  meat  market  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  this  prin- 
cipal ftreet,  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  at  fome  little  diftance,  is 
a private  houfe,  which  formerly  was  part  of  a priory,  be- 
longing to  fome  regular  canons  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  con- 
jectured by  Gough  to  have  been  firft  ereCted  in  the  reign  of 
king  John.  St.  Peter’s  church  forms  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  weft  divifion  of  the  town.  It  has  a lofty  fquare  tower 
furmounted  with  battlements  and  pinnacles : the  roof  is  fup- 
ported  by  light  columns. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  town  are  compara- 
tively inconfiderable : indeed  it  may  juitly  be  regarded  as 
deriving  its  main  fupport  from  its  advantageous  fituation  on 
the  high  weftern  road,  and  the  confequent  extent  and  fu- 
periority  of  its  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  corn,  butchers’ 
meat,  and  cheefe.  The  population,  according  to  the  par- 
liamentary returns  of  1801,  was  eftimated  at  2367  perfons, 
who  inhabited  464  houfes. 

To  the  fouth  of  Marlborough,  at  the  diftance  of  a mile, 
lies  the  extenfive  foreft  of  Savernake,  the  property  of  the 
earl  of  Ailefbury.  This  foreft  contains  a vaft  profufion  of 
noble  trees,  fome  of  which  are  exceedingly  large  and  ma- 
jeftic : one,  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the  ting  oat, 
overfpreads  an  area  of  at  lead  60  yards  in  diameter.  A 
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variety  of  charming  walks  is  difpofed  in  different  direc- 
tions, eight  of  which  diverge  like  rays  from  a common 
centre,  placed  in  a fpacious  opening  near  the  middle  of  the 
foreft.  No  natural  fcenery  can  be  imagined  more  pic- 
turefque  or  beautiful  than  that  difplayed  in  various  parts  of 
this  umbrageous  diftrift,  where  the  diverfity  of  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  lawn,  frequently  prefents  to  the  eye  of  the 
painter  various  interefting  views. 

In  this  foreft  ftands  a modern  manfion,  called  Savernake- 
lodge,  appropriated  for  the  temporary  refidence  of  lord 
Bruce,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Ailelbury ; and  immediately  ad- 
joining to  its  eaftern  boundary  is  Tottenham-park,  the  feat 
of  the  noble  owner  himfelf.  The  houfe,  a fquare  building 
of  brick,  with  two  wings  at  each  end,  ftands  on  the  fcite  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  fo  much 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  In 
the  ftate  rooms  are  feveral  very  excellent  pi&ures ; and  the 
library  contains  a very  “ curious  horn,  or  elephant’s  tulk  in 
the  lhape  of  a horn,”  which  is  particularly  defcribed  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Archxologia.  Oppofite  to  the  north 
front  of  the  houfe  ftands  a lofty  column,  one  fide  bearing 
an  infcription  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  his 
maiefty  in  1789.  The  remains  of  Wolf-hall  are  the  feat  of 
fir  John  Seymour,  whofe  daughter  lady  Jane,  unhappily 
for  herfelf,  attracted  the  notice  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  who 
put  to  death  his  former  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  and  efpoufed 
this  new  favourite,  who  was  deftined  to  fuffer  the  fate  of 
her  predeceffor.  It  is  faid  that  the  marriage  was  folem- 
nized,  and  the  fupper  ferved  up  in  a detached  building, 
which  is  now  ufed  as  a barn.  The  town  of  Great  Bedwin, 
fituated  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  diftinguifhed  as  the 
fcene  of  a battle  between  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
iEfeuin,  a Saxon  nobleman,  in  the  year  675.  (See  Bedwin, 
Great. ) Littlecott-park,  which  lies  on  the  fouth  bank  of 
the  Kennet,  about  eight  miles  from  Marlborough,  would 
feem,  more  probably  than  that  town,  to  have  been  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  Roman  ftation,  Cunetio.  This  fuggeftion  is 
founded  upon  the  fa£t,  that  this  fpot  agrees  better  with  the 
relative  fituation  in  which  Cunetio  is  faid  by  Antoninus  to 
have  flood,  with  regard  to  Verlucio  (Heddington)  and 
Spinis  (Speen),  It  further  derives  fupport  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  a Roman  teffellated  pavement  having  been  dif- 
covered  within  the  park  which  furrounds  the  houfe.  Here, 
alfo,  it  is  known  that  two  Roman  ways  interfeft  each 
other  at  a point  called  Crofs-ford.  The  entrenchment 
named  Chi fhury-caftle,  lies  fomewhat  more  than  two  miles 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  this  interfedlion.  On  Mart  in  fall-hill, 
at  nearly  the  fame  diftance  fouth  of  Marlborough,  is  another 
extenfive  fortification,  Barbury-caftle  is  placed  feveral 
miles  to  the  north ; and  at  Avebury  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  large  and  fin^ular  Britifh  ftru&ure,  which  has  been 
already  defcribed  under  that  article.  (See  Avebury.) 
Britton’s  Beauties  of  Wiltfhjre,  vol.  ii. 

Marlborough,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Grenville 
county,  Upper  Canada,  north  of  Oxford,  watered  by  the 
Radeau.— Alfo,  a diilrift  on  the  Great  Pedee  river,  South 
Carolina  ; 25  miles  long  and  19  broad, — Alfo,  a poft-town, 
both  ancient  and  wealthy,  in  Middlefex  county,  Maffa- 
chufetts,  (the  “ Okommakamefit”  of  the  Indians,)  incor- 
porated in  1660,  and  containing  1735  inhabitants;  28  miles 
W.  of  Bofton.  A mode  of  manufacturing  Spanifh  brown, 
from  a kind  of  earth  or  loam  refembling  bed  ore,  but  not 
impregnated  with  particles  of  iron,  has  been  lately  dif- 
covered  in  this  town, — Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  containing,  in  1790,  629  inhabitants. — 
Alfo,  a poft-town  in  New  Hamplhire,  incorporated  in  1776, 
jrnd  containing  1185  inhabitants;  36  miles  from  Alh- 
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burnham,  in  Maffachufetts. — Alfo,  the  name  of  three  town- 
fhips  in  Pennfylvania,  the  one  in  Marlborough  county,  and 
Eaft  and  Weft  Marlborough  in  Chefter  county. 

Marlborough,  New,  a tovvnlhip  of  Berkfhire  county, 
Maffachufetts,  on  the  Connedlicut  line,  containing  1848  in- 
habitants ; incorporated  in  1759  ; 135  miles  W.  of  Bofton. — 
Alfo,  a townlhip  in  Ulfter  county,  New  York,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Hudfon’s  river,  north  of  Newburgh ; containing 
1848  inhabitants. 

Marlborough,  Lower,  a town  of  Maryland,  in  Calvert 
county,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Patuxent  river ; 24  miles  S.E. 
of  Wafhington  ; containing  about  60  houfes.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  fome  miles  above  the  town  for  fhips  of  bur- 
then. 

Marlborough,  Upper,  the  chief  town  of  Prince 
George’s  county,  in  Maryland,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of 
Hatavifit,  one  of  the  two  chief  branches  of  Patuxent  river, 
containing  about  120  houfes;  47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Balti- 
more. 

MARLE,  in  Mineralogy, an  intimate  mixture  of  lime  and 
clay,  which  having  all  the  chara&ers  of  a fimple  fofiil,  is 
properly  conlidered  as  an  objett  of  oryCtognofy.  It  is,  by 
Werner  and  moft  other  mineralogifts,  fubdivided  into 
1.  Earthy,  and  2.  Indurated  marie. 

1.  Earthy  marie ; Erdiger  merge 1,  Wern.  ; Mergel-crdc, 
Wiedenm.  See.;  Marne  terreufe,  Broch.  ; Mergel-lera,  aut. 
Suec. 

Its  colour  is  yellowifti-grey,  palling  fometimes  into  ifabel 
yellow  ; alfo  greyilh  and  yellovvifh-white.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  faid  that  its  colours  are  lighter  than  thofe  of  the 
indurated  marie.  It  is  compofed  of  dull  duft-like  particles, 
either  loofe  or  cohering,  which  foil  a little,  and  are  rather 
rough  and  meagre  to  the  feel. 

Spec.  grav.  1.600 — 2.400,  Kirwan. 

It  is  found  in  Thuringia,  near  Eillcben,  and  Sangerlhau- 
fen;  alfo  in  Aullria,  near  Vienna;  in  Bohemia  and  Saltzburg; 
in  Denmark,  on  Dronninggard,  in  Zealand,  as  alfo  on  Fiili- 
nen,  in  Jutland,  &c. 

It  occurs  as  ftrata  in  fletz  limeftone  and  in  fandftone, 
fometimes  immediately  under  the  vegetable  earth. 

The  earthy  and  the  indurated  marles  pafs  into  each 
other  ; and  the  former  is  conlidered  by  many  mineralogifts 
as  the  produCl  of  decompofition  of  the  latter  : but  the 
earthy  kind  is  net  always  found  accompanied  with  the  in- 
durated. 

In  Thuringia  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Afchen- 
gebirge. 

2.  Indurated  marie;  Verharteter  mergel,  Wern.;  y Irgile 
calcarifere  ou  marne , Haiiy;  Steen-mergel,  Swed. 

It  is  moftly  fmoke  grey,  blueifh  and  yellowilh-grcy,  and 
prefents  in  general  all  the  colours  of  common  compaCl 
limeftone.  It  occurs  maflive,  and  fometimes,  according  to 
fome  authors,  alfo  in  fuppofititious  cryftals  of  cubic  and  py- 
ramidal forms. 

Internally  dull,  fometimes  glimmering,  which  is  generally 
owing  to  admixed  particles  of  fand  or  mica. 

FraClure  fometimes  earthy,  palling  into  uneven  and  fplin- 
tery  ; fometimes  llaty,  particularly  in  thofe  kinds  that  have 
but  a fmall  proportion  of  clay.  Fragments  indeterminately 
angular,  blunt-edged,  and  fometimes  laminar  or  llaty.  It  is 
generally  without  diftinCl  feparation,  but  alfo  exhibits  im- 
perfeftly  cubic  or  columnar  and  globular  concretions ; 
which  latter  are  fometimes  compofed  of  concentric  layers. 

It  is  opaque,  fometimes  faintly  tranflucent  at  the  edges 
of  thin  fragments. 

It  is  foft  enough  to  yield  to  the  nail ; ftreak  greyilh- 
white. 

Not 
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Not  particularly  brittle  ; eafily  frangible. 

Spec.  grav.  2.300  — 2.700,  Kirwan. 

The  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  marie  (which, 
according  as  lime  or  clay  preponderates,  receives  the  name 
of  calcareous  or  argillaceous  marie)  are  the  following : 
1.  When  frelh  it  effervefces  brilkly  with  all  acids  ; but  the 
argillaceous  marie  with  greatly  predominating  clay,  is  often 
very  little  affeCled  by  acids.  2.  After  burning  it  ceafes  to 
effervefce,  3.  The  argillaceous  marie  is  apt  to  harden  in 
the  fire  : the  calcareous  marie  becomes  more  friable.  4.  All 
kinds  of  marie  are  eafily  vitrified.  5.  When  burnt  they 
attradl  moifture  and  crumble.  6.  They  generally  feel 
meagre,  and  the  indurated  kind  are  rough  to  the  feel. 
When  rather  greafy  to  the  touch,  this  property  is  cauied 
by  very  minute  particles  of  mica.  7.  In  the  bofom  of  the 
earth  the  marie  is  always  rather  moift,  efpecially  the  argil- 
laceous marie.  8.  All  forts  of  marie,  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  crumble  fooner  or  later  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  folidity;  indeed  there  are  fome  kinds  that  are  not  affeCled 
in  this  manner  within  the  fpace  of  three  or  five  years  ; but 
the  generality  are  found  to  crumble,  within  a year  or  two, 
into  a loofe  earth  ready  for  life. 

The  principal  localities  of  indurated  marie  are  ; Saxony, 
Drefden,  Wchrau,  Meiflen,  &c.  ; Audria ; Bilin,  Luftritz, 
Meronitz,  and  feveral  other  places  of  Bohemia  ; Bavaria  ; 
Morayia  ; the  Palatinate  ; Thuringia  ; Hefiia  ; England  ; 
Italy  ; France ; and  other  countries  where  the  fletz-trapp 
and  coal  formations  occur. 

It  is  chiefly  found  fubordinate  to  fletz  limellone,  in  which 
it  fometimes  forms  confiderable  beds,  alternating  with  com- 
paCl  limellone  ; it  alfo  occurs  in  coal  countries,  fometimes 
in  entire  beds  ; and  it  conftitutes  the  cement  of  fome  fand- 
llones.  The  circumllances  under  which  it  occurs  in  the 
fletz-trapp  formation,  have  not  yet  been  afcertained.  That 
in  Bohemia  it  pafles  into  bafalt,  as  has  been  affirmed  by 
Reufs,  is  doubted  by  other  mineralogifts;  but  a tranfition 
of  marie  into  limedowe  on  one  fide,  and  into  indurated  clay 
on  the  other,  is  far  from  being  a rare  occurrence. 

Indurated  marie  often  contains  iron  pyrites,  garnets  (that 
of  the  Hiffelberg,  at  Meronitz,  in  Bohemia),  copper  azure, 
malachite  (that  of  Thalitter),  5cc.  Nor  are  petrifa&ions 
lefs  frequently  obferved  in  it,  fuch  as  gryphitas,  belemnites, 
peClinites,  chamites,  ammonites,  &c.  ; and  fometimes  alfo 
vegetable  impreffions. 

A remarkable  and  beautiful  variety  of  indurated  marie, 
which  by  fome  writers  is  confidered  as  a kind  of  compact 
limellone,  is  that  known  under  the  name  of  Florence  marble, 
or  Ruin  marble,  of  which  the  following  defcription  is  given 
by  Brard.  It  prefents  angular  figures  of  a yellowiffi- 
brown,  on  a bafe  of  a lighter  tint,  and  which  pafles,  in 
diminilhing,  to  a whitilh-grey.  Seen  at  a certain  diltance, 
flabs  of  this  Hone  refemble  drawings  done  in  billre.  One  is 
amufed  to  obferve  in  it  kinds  of  ruins  ; there  it  is  a Gothic 
callle  half  deftroyed,  here  it  prefents  ruined  walls  ; in  ano- 
ther place  old  bailions ; and  what  Hill  adds  to  the  illufion 
is,  that  in  thefe  forts  of  natural  paintings  there  exills  a 
kind  of  aerial  perfpedive,  which  is  very  fenfibly  perceived. 
The  lower  part,  or  what  forms  the  firll  plane,  has  a warm 
and  bold  tone ; the  fecond  follows  it,  and  weakens  as  it 
increafcs  its  dillance;  the  third  becomes  Hill  fainter,  while 
the  upper  part,  agreeing  with  the  firll,  prefents  in  the 
dillance  a whitifh  zone,  which  terminates  the  horizon, 
then  blends  itfelf  more  and  more  as  it  rifes,  and  at  length 
reaches  the  top,  where  it  fometimes  forms,  as  it  were, 
clouds.  But  approach  clofe  to  it,  all  vanilhes  immediately, 
and  thofe  pretended  figures,  which,  at  a dillance,  feemed 


fo  well  drawn,  are  converted  into  irregular  fpots,  which 
prefent  nothing  to  the  eye.  This  play  of  nature  is  owing 
to  ferruginous  infiltrations  in  the  fiflures  of  this  marble, 
which  otherwife  is  of  dull  fraClure  and  very  argillaceous ; 
whence  it  is  never  ufed  in  archite&ure ; they  merely  make 
flabs  of  it,  which  are  framed  like  little  pi&ures,  and  which 
are  much  efteemed  in  commerce  when  of  certain  dimenfions. 
It  fometimes  occurs  that  the  fame  flab  is  fawed  in  two,  and 
the  parts  are  fet  together  in  the  fame  frame,  fo  as  to  ap- 
pear but  as  one  piece  ; and  the  drawings  on  the  right  and 
left  bear  a refemblance  which  Hill  further  helps  the  illufion. 
There  are  fome  who,  to  outdo  Nature,  put  painted  figures 
at  the  bottom  of  thefe  pictures  ; but  this  is  an  exuberance 
of  the  wonderful,  which  finilhes  by  fpoiling  all. 

Mr.  Brard  ffiould  have  alfo  mentioned  the  variety  of  the 
fame  Florentine  marble,  which,  inftead  of  the  ruins,  exhi- 
bits fine  black  dendritic,  arranged  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
reprefent,  in  the  moll  deceptive  manner,  groups  of  trees, 
ffirubs,  &c.  This  is  called  Landfcape  marble. 

To  this  indurated  marie  mull  alfo  be  referred  the  fine  va- 
riety called  Cottam  marble , from  being  found  at  Cottam,  near 
Brillol.  It  refembles,  in  many  refpeCts,  the  lall  mentioned 
variety  of  Florentine  marble  ; its  ground  is  afh-coloured  or 
blueiffi-grey,  with  blackiffi-brown  fpots  and  veins,  mod  of 
which  have  a dendritic  form,  reprefenting  affemblages  of  fhrubs 
and  trees,  grottoes,  & c.  It  is  found  in  large  oblong  pieces. 

The  Angular  balls,  known  by  the  name  of  Ludus  Helmon - 
t'u,  belong  likewife  to  indurated  marie.  They  are  of  va- 
rious fizes,  from  one  inch  to  nearly  one  foot  and  a half 
in  diameter,  and  generally  difpofed  in  a regular  manner  in 
beds  of  marie.  When  broken  in  a direction  parallel  to  one 
of  the  largell  furfaces,  their  interior  exhibits  a number  of 
fiflures  by  which  the  whole  mafs  is  divided  into  per- 
fectly di Hindi,  and  more  or  lefs  regular  prifms  of  from 
three  to  fix  or  more  fides ; the  fiflures  themfelves  being 
fometimes  empty,  but  oftener  filled  up  with  another  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  generally  granular  limeflone  in  a cryftalline 
Hate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fingular  conforma- 
tion of  the  interior  of  thefe  balls  is  the  refult  of  a kind 
of  contraction  produced  by  exficcation  ; but  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  regularity  of  the  fiflures,  their  not  ex- 
tending to  the  furface  of  the  balls,  and  their  being  Hill 
filled  with  fubftances,  which  it  wonld  be  mod  natural  to 
fuppofe  injefted  from  without.  Thefe  balls  are  found  in 
almod  all  countries  where  marie  is  not  unfrequent.  Thofe 
of  Franconia  and  ot  Antwerpen  are  very  regular  in  their 
internal  druClure  ; but  the  ifle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  produces  the  larged  and  fined  of  them.  They 
are  alfo  found  of  confiderable  fize,  and  of  a blueiffi-grey 
colour,  in  Derbyffiire.  Thofe  of  Durham  are  divided  into 
frr.all  hexahedral  columns  of  a very  regular  form  and  equal 
fize,  while  the  narrow  fiflures  feparating  the  prifms  from 
each  other  are  filled  with  quartz.  When  the  marie  is  dif- 
engaged  from  the  quartzy  fepta,  thefe  latter  more  or  lefs 
reprefent  the  figure  of  a honey-comb. 

The  name  of  Ludus  Helmontii  is  alfo  given  to  thofe  imi- 
tative figures,  which  folid  pieces  of  indurated  marie  fre- 
quently aflume  ; and  which  have  received  feveral  other  deno- 
minations, fuch  as  zingibritae,  or  ginger  Rones,  priapolites, 
&c. 

There  are  alfo  geodes  of  marie,  which  generally  owe 
their  origin  to  the  decompoiition  of  a nucleus  originally 
lodged  ia  their  centre ; they  are  either  empty  or  drufed 
over  with  cryflals  modly  of  calcareous  fpar  and  quartz. 
They  are  found  in  Milan,  and  in  various  parts  of  France. 

Ufe. — Some  kinds  of  marie  that  contain  but  a fmall  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  lime  have  been  employed  in  pottery  ; but  the 
molt  important  ufe  of  marie  in  general  is  in  agriculture. 

Marle,  or  Marl , in  Agriculture,  a foft,  unctuous, 
heavy  fubftance  of  the  calcareous  kind,  found  extenfively  in 
fome  fituations,  at  different  depths  under  the  ground.  It  is 
found  in  different  forms  in  different  places,  and  diftinguifhed, 
from  its  appearances,  into  Jhell,  clay,  and  Jlonc  marie.  The 
ftrft  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  animal  origin,  as  being  con- 
ftituted  of  teflaceous  matters,  in  greater  or  lefs  degrees  of 
finenefs,  from  the  flow  decompolition  and  attrition  which 
they  have  undergone  for  a fticcefiion  of  ages,  intermixed 
with  a portion  of  earthy  fubftances.  This  is  generally  found 
in  fuch  places  as  have  at  fome  time  been  covered  with  water, 
confequently  are  more  or  lefs  pure,  and  contain  greater  or 
fmaller  proportions  of  the  calcareous  principle,  according  to 
the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  depofitions  of  the  muddy 
or  other  earthy  matters,  with  which  they  are  blended  by  the 
fediments  of  fuch  waters.  But  in  common  they  are  found 
to  contain  a larger  proportion  than  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
lime. 

In  refpeft  to  the  fecond  fort,  it  has,  in  general,  a large 
quantity  of  clay  in  union  with  the  calcareous  material ; on 
which  account,  it  has  a greater  power  of  abforbing  and  re- 
taining moifture  than  mofl  of  the  other  forts.  Marie  of  this 
nature  varies  greatly  in  regard  to  its  colour,  being  found  of 
a brown,  blue,  red,  and  yellowifh  appearance.  And  the 
third  fort  is  met  with  combined  with  fand,  in  different  pro- 
portions to  the  calcareous  and  clayey  materials,  upon  which 
the  difference  in  its  hardnefs  depends.  But  when  it  has  a 
thin,  flaky,  or  laminated  ftru&ure  and  appearance,  it  is 
termed  Jlate  marie.  On  account  of  the  portion  of  clay  that 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  thefe  marles,  they  are  capable 
of  being  foftened  in  a gradual  manner,  by  the  operation  of 
water  upon  them,  and  at  lafl  to  fall  down  into  a powdery 
form.  Dr.  Ainfley  long  fince  remarked,  that  all  marles 
contained  fome  portion  or  other  of  clay,  in  combination  with 
their  calcareous  matter ; while  in  lime,  it  is  generally  fand 
that  is  united  with  it. 

It  is  Itated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Black,  in  the  21ft 
volume  of  the  “ Annals  of  Agriculture,”  that  “ all  marles 
effervefce  or  raife  up  frothy  bubbles,  when  acids  are  ap- 
plied to  them ; and  as  water  alone  frequently  produces  the 
fame  effefts,  when  poured  on  dry  clay,  it  may  be  neceflary, 
in  order  to  guard  againft  miftake,  in  making  trials  upon 
fubftances  fufpedted  to  be  marles,  to  let  them  remain  a little 
time  in  mixture  with  water,  previous  to  their  being  fubjedled 
to  the  teft  of  acids.  The  beft  or  richeft  marles  being  fuch  as 
contain  the  largeft  proportion  of  calcareous  earth,  it  fre- 
quently becomes  a matter  of  importance  to  farmers  to  be 
able  to  afcertain  the  quantities,  (fome  being  found  fo  poor 
in  this  material  as  to  have  only  a twentieth  or  thirtieth  of 
their  weight,)  in  order  to  decide  on  their  advantage  in  pre- 
ference to  lime,  chalk,  or  other  fubftances  to  be  brought 
from  a diftance.  A Ample  and  eafy  method,  founded  on 
the  knowledge  that  this  earth  commonly  contains  about 
40  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  Axed  air  or  carbonic  acid,  is 
propofed  by  the  profefl'or.  It  is  merely  by  faturating  the 
marie  with  muriatic,  or  fome  other  acid,  and  marking  cor- 
reftly  the  lofs  of  weight  which  it  fuftains  by  the  extrication 
of  the  Axed  air.  Thus,  if  two  hundred  grains  of  marie  be 
introduced  into  a veffel  with  a little  water,  and  muriatic 
acid  poured  upon  them  until  the  bubbles  ceafe  to  rife,  the 
lofs  of  weight  being  then  found  to  amount  to  forty  grains, 
the  marie  contains  one  hundred  grains  of  calcareous  earth. 
The  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  contained  in  different 
marles  may  alfo  be  determined  by  diffolving  it  by  means  of 


the  muriatic  acid,  diluting  the  liquor  with  water,  palling 
it  through  a Altering  paper,  and  then  precipitating  the 
calcareous  earth  from  the  clear  liquid  by  a folution  of  fome 
Axed'alkaline  fait.” 

And  the  following  Ample  methods  have  been  fuggefted 
by  Mr.  Donaldfon,  tending  to  Ihew  that  fuch  fubftances  as 
are  examined  are  marie  ; but  they  are  not  by  any  means  fo 
correct  as  the  above. 

Firft,  ly  Air. — “ If  3 lump  of  true  ftone  or  clay  marie  be 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  will,  in  a Ihort  time,  break  into  fmall 
pieces.” 

Secondly,  by  Fire. — “ When  a piece  of  real  marie  is  dry, 
break  it  into  as  fmall  particles  as  pofiible,  and  put  a handful 
into  a hot  coal-ftre : it  will  crackle  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
fait  had  been  thrown  therein.” 

Thirdly,  ly  Water. — “ Put  a piece  of  dried  marie  into  a 
wine  glafs,  and  pour  gently  as  much  water  thereon  as  will 
cover  it:  if  true  marie,  it  will  gradually  diffolve  into  a 
liquid  or  foapy  fubftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hoot  up 
many  fparkles  to  the  furface  of  the  water.”  But  “ the 
moft  certain  criterion,  by  which  to  prove  marie  of  all  kinds, 
is  to  put  a little  in  a wine-glafs,  and  pour  over  it  a fmall 
quantity  of  aquafortis,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid  : if  it  effer- 
vefce, it  is  a fufficient  proof  of  its  being  marie ; and  the 
degree  of  the  effervefcence,  at  the  fame  time,  afcertains  its 
quality.” 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  thefe  Ample,  but  imperfe<ft, 
modes  ffiould  only  be  had  recourfe  to,  when  the  means  of  a 
complete  analyfis  are  not  capable  of  being  put  in  execution, 
for  want  of  proper  convenience. 

Though  there  are  the  above  differences  in  the  natural  ap- 
pearances of  marles,  they  agree  in  being  all  capable  of  being 
reduced  into  a ftne  powdery  ftate,  by  being  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  effects  of  the  atmofphere.  By  this  means, 
they  become  ultimately  capable  of  being  blended  minutely 
with  the  different  materials  of  the  foils  upon  which  they  are 
laid.  But  as  this  common  property  of  falling  down  into 
powder,  in  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  moilture  and 
carbonic  acid  or  Axed  air  from  the  furrounding  atmofphere, 
is  much  greater  in  fome  forts  of  marie  than  others,  it  may 
afford  fome  difference  in  their  utility  when  applied  to  lands 
as  manures.  See  Manure. 

In  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  fome  mofs-lhell  marles  are 
ftated  to  have  been  found  to  contain  84  per  centum  of  pure 
chalk,  or  carbonat  of  lime,  which  is  more  than  lime  gene- 
rally poffeffes,  the  refufe  being  chiefly  peaty  fubftances, 
which  is  a circumftance,  it  is  faid,  that  makes  the  refufe  of 
them  the  more  ufeful  as  a manure,  than  that  of  limeftone, 
which  is  moftly  fand  or  clay.  Thefe  marles  are  alfo  capable 
of  being  converted  into  quick-lime,  by  burning  ; and  their 
folutions  change  vegetable  colours  to  green,  poffefling  all 
the  other  properties  of  cauftic  lime. 

Marie  is  likewife  further  diftinguilhed  by  its  feeling  fat 
and  undluous  ; and  its  looking,  when  dry,  after  having  been 
expofed  to  the  weather  for  fome  time,  as  if  it  was  covered 
with  a hoar-froft,  or  fprinkled  with  ftne  fait,  and  even 
when  mixed  with"  the  land  intended  to  be  manured  by  it, 
the  whole  furface  having  a whitifh  appearance.  The  more 
marles  effervefce  with  acids  the  more  valuable  they  are  as 
manures.  In  hot  weather,  good  marie  will  flake  with  the 
heat  of  the  fun  like  lime ; efpeeially  when  rain  follows  a 
hot  day  or  two. 

Good  marles  of  different  kinds  abound  in  moft  parts  of 
Lancafhire,  and  are  in  very  extenflve  ufe  in  many  places, 
having  been  found  to  anfwer  well  in  different  proportions 
and  different  kinds  of  land.  See  Marling  of  Land. 

The 
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The  farmers  in  Staffordfhire  confider  the  foft  blue  marie, 
which  is  commonly  found  under  clay,  or  low  black  ground, 
at  the  depth  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  the  bed  for  arable  land, 
and  the  grey  fort  the  bed  for  paftures.  But  that  which  is 
of  a brownifh  colour,  with  blue  veins  in  it,  and  little  lumps 
of  chalk  or  limedone,  generally  lying  under  ftiff  days,  and 
very  hard  to  dig,  is  mod  edeemed  in  Chefhire.  The  marie 
which  is  ufually  found  at  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  or  a 
yard,  on  the  (ides  of  hills,  and  in  wet  boggy  grounds,  which 
have  a light  fand  in  their  compofition,  is  very  fat  and  clofe, 
and  reckoned  the  llronged ; for  which  reafon  it  is  particu- 
larly ufeful  on  fandy  lands.  It  is  often  called  peat-marle 
or  delving-marle.  What  is  fometimes  called  paper-marie 
frequently  lies  near  coals,  and  flakes  like  leaves  or  pieces  of 
brown  paper,  being  of  a fomewhat  lighter  colour.  That 
which  lome  call  clay-marle  is  very  fat,  and  fometimes 
mixed  with  chalk-dones.  There  is  another  fort  of  marie 
which  breaks  of  itfelf  into  fquare  cubical  bits.  Thefe  two 
lall  kinds  generally  lie  under  fand  or  clay ; fometimes 
about  a yard  deep  under  the  former,  but  often  much  deeper 
under  the  latter.  The  done,  (late,  or  flag  marie,  which  is  a 
kind  of  foft  done,  or  rather  (late  of  a blueifh  colour,  is 
generally  allowed  very  good.  It  ealily  breaks  down  and 
diflblves  with  frod  or  rain,  is  found  near  rivers  and  on 
the  fides  of  hills,  and  is  a very  lading  fort  when  ufed  as, 
manure. 

In  a variety  of  didrifts  of  this  kingdom  marie  difeovers 
itfelf  to  the  mod  negligent  eye  ; particularly  on  the  fides  of 
broken  hills,  or  deep  hollow  roads.  Many  rivers  are  bor- 
dered with  a vad  treafure  of  this  fort,  which  is  plundered 
by  every  flood.  Boggy  lands  frequently  cover  it ; and  in 
them  it  feldom  lies  above  three  feet  deep.  It  is  fomewhat 
lower  under  Aiff  clays,  and  marfhy  level  grounds.  The 
lowed  parts  of  mod  fandy  lands  abound  with  it  fometimes 
at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  fometimes  at  feven,  nine,  or 
more.  The  depth  of  the  marie  itfelf  can  feldom  be  found  ; 
for  when  the  upper  crud  of  the  earth  is  removed,  all  that 
cau  be  feen  or  dug,  is  marie,  to  fo  great  a depth,  that 
there  are  few  if  any  indances  of  a pit’s  having  been  ex- 
hauded  of  it. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  earthy  material  is  found, 
is  probably  different  in  different  forts  and  fituations. 

In  the  Pertlilhire  Report,  (hell-marle  is  dated  to  be  found 
for  the  mod  part  in  fmall  lakes,  or  in  land-locked  bogs  and 
modes,  where  there  had  been  formerly  a lake  or  pond, 
during  the  multiplication  of  the  animals.  The  wilks,  which 
produce  the  marie,  it  is  faid,  live  only  one  year,  and  mul- 
tiply prodigioufly.  They  are  often  found  to  adhere  to  the 
long  grafs,  which  grows  in  pools,  where  they  breed ; and 
when  the  grafs  decays,  it  is  laid  in  horizontal  lamina  on  the 
marie  bed,  by  the  weight  of  the  animals.  Thefe  lamina 
afeertain  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  marie  bed  has 
been  forming,  in  the  fame  manner  as  rings  of  trees  denote 
their  age.  When  the  wilks  happen  to  generate  in  fprings 
.or  other  fmall  colleftions  of  water,  which  are  in  moors  or 
other  high  ground,  they  are  frequently  carried  down  in  the 
wet  feafon,  to  the  fird  dill  water ; but  if  the  dream  is  not 
able  to  carry  them  to  a pond,  they  are  fometimes  left  in 
the  face  of  the  hills,  and  form  beds  of  marie  in  that  fixa- 
tion. In  Glentilt,  a property  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Athol,  there  is,  it  is  added,  marie  collected  in  this  manner, 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  which, 
at  a didance,  has  the  appearance  of  a white  rock.  And 
according  to  fome,  not  only  wilks  but  bivalves  produce 
(hell  marie.  Thefe  wilks  are  of  a blacktfh  colour,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a pea  ; and  are  found  in  rills  or  fprings 
jn  the  months  of  May  and  June,  dicking  to  (tones  and  grats. 
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Wherever  the  wilks  are  obferved  in  lakes,  bogs,  or  meadows, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bore  for  marie ; or  if  they  be  found  in 
fpouty  land,  or  in  rills  of  water  that  flow  into  lakes  or 
into  marfhes  that  flagnate,  it  may  alfo  be  proper  to  bore 
for  marie  in  thefe  lakes  or  dagnant  water.  Marie  is  found 
under  mod  forts  of  fubftances,  but  more  commonly  under 
mofs,  foft  mud,  and  fand  ; more  rarely  under  clayey  drata. 

Di/covering  of  Marie. — This  material  is  commonly  fought 
for  and  difeovered  by  means  of  boring  with  a tool  for  the 
purpofe,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  employed  for  coal  and 
other  fimilar  fubdances.  A boring  rod  for  this  purpofe 
is  thus  deferibed  in  the  Perthlhire  Survey.  “ It  is  made  of 
iron,  in  pieces  of  about  four  feet  long,  which  ferew  into 
each  other.  In  the  undermod  or  fird  piece  is  a kind  of 
tube,  about  two  and  a half  feet  long,  pointed  (harp,  open 
on  one  fide,  and  one  of  the  edges  raifed  higher  than  the 
other,  like  a gimblet ; fo  that  when  turned  round,  it  may  fill 
itfelf  with  the  fubdance  which  furrounds  it.  Into  this 
tube,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  is  put  a piece  of  wood,  as 
long  as  the  tube  itfelf,  and  of  a conical  (hape,  correfpond- 
ing  exaftly  to  its  figure.  To  this  piece  of  wood  is 
fadened  a rope,  of  the  fize  of  one’s  little  finger,  and 
longer  than  the  whole  rod  when  all  the  pieces  are  put  to- 
gether. This  piece  of  wood  mud  dick  fo  fad  as  not  to 
come  out,  when  the  rod  is  pufhed  down  into  the  earth  or 
mofs,  below  which  marie  is  expefted  to  be  found  ; but 
mud  not  be  fo  firmly  fadened,  as  not  to  be  eafily  drawn 
out  by  the  rope  to  which  it  is  fixed.”  When  it  is  wi(hed 
to  bore,  the  piece  of  wood  is  put  into  the  tube ; ferewing 
“ the  piece  of  the  rod  which  is  fitted  to  the.  ferew  on  the 
top  of  the  iron  in  which  the  tube  is  formed  ; then  pulhing 
down  the  rod  into  the  earth  or  mofs,  allowing  the  rope  to 
go  down  with  the  rod,  without  twiding  round  it : and 
when  the  two  fird  pieces  of  the  rod  are  pufhed  down  their 
full  length,  ferew  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  rod,  which 
ought  to  fit  the  ferews  of  all  the  other  pieces,  and  mult 
have  a hole  in  the  top  of  it,  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  two  inches  diameter  and  four  feet  long, 
with  which  you  are  to  turn  round  the  rod  three  or  four 
times,  having  previoufly  drawn  up  with  the  rope  the  piece 
of  wood  which  had  been  put  into  the  cube.  When  the 
tube  is  thus  turned  round,  it  will  be  filled  with  the  fub- 
dance next  it ; and  when  drawn  up,  will  (hew  what  that 
fubdance  is.  Yon  can  bore  deeper  and  deeper,  by  ferew- 
ing on  more  pieces  of  the  rod,  below  the  piece  into  which 
the  handle  is  received  that  turns  it  round  ; but  for  facility 
in  unferewing,  there  (hould  be  a hole  in  every  piece  of  the 
rod,  that  will  admit  of  a piece  of  iron,  of  the  thicknefs  of 
a man’s  thumb  and  eighteen  inches  long.  It  will  be  neCef- 
fary  to  have  two  of  thefe  pieces  of  iron,  fo  as  to  hold  the 
rod  deady  with  the  one,  while  you  ferew  or  unferew  any 
of  the  pieces  with  the  other  ; and  this  mud  always  be  done, 
in  putting  down  and  taking  up,  when  a great  length  of 
the  rod  is  required,  as  it  cannot  be  managed  in  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  all  in  one  piece.”  See  Boking  Augre. 

Marie  is  very  common  in  Ireland,  where  it  otten  lies  not 
above  a foot  or  two  below  the  furface  of  the  foil.  But  in 
France,  though  they  have  marie  in  many  places,  they  are 
often  obliged  to  dig  Very  deep  for  it.  In  many  didrifts  of 
this  country  there  are  nlfo  pits  of  this  fort  of  great  depths. 
But  where  the  marie  lies  at  fitch  great  depths,  it  can  in 
very  few  cafes  be  raifed  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  In 
mod  fituations  whore  it  is  employed  in  this  intention,  it  is 
found  only  a few  feet  or  yards  below  the  furface,  and  it  is 
ufually  raifed  by  digging  pits,  and  where  there  is  much 
water  draining  them  cither  in  the  common  way,  or  by  the 
ufe  of  pumps.  When  they  are  not  wry  deep,  the  bed  ancj 
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moft  ready  method  for  getting  out  the  marie  is  to  open  a 
doping  mouth,  finking  the  pit  gradually,  wide  enough  for 
a cart  to  drive  in  and  out ; and  to  work  the  marie  away 
circularly,  keeping  the  pit  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  by  which 
means  the  expence  of  filling  the  carts  will  be  much  leffened. 
And  in  cafes  where  it  is  railed  from  below  loughs  or  ponds, 
it  may  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  boats  for 
conveying  it  to  their  borders,  in  order  to  its  being  con- 
veyed upon  the  lands. 

In  firft  opening  the  pits  upon  the  land,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  that  they  be  made  as  convenient  as  pofiible  for  carriage 
and  draught,  and  that  the  lealt  pofiible  injury  be  done  by 
them  to  the  grounds.  Attention  fiiould  likewife  be  paid  to 
the  facility  of  laying  them  dry.  When  large  pits  are  dug, 
maffes  of  confiderable  fize  are  often  let  down  by  under- 
mining, and  forcing  large  piles  in  above  them.  In  thefe 
cafes  great  care  fiiould  be  taken,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
give  way  fuddenly,  and  caufe  accidents. 

Marie  is  a fubftance  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  on  mod 
forts  of  foil,  that  are  of  a fufficiently  dry  quality  to  admit 
of  its  being  applied.  It  has  been  found  highly  ufeful  on 
thofe  of  the  fandy,  gravelly,  and  moory  kind  ; upon  the 
more  heavy  forts  it  may  likewife  be  found  beneficial  in 
many  cafes,  where  the  calcareous  principles  are  wanting. 
This  would  at  lead  feem  to  be  the  cafe  with  fhell-marle, 
which  Dr.  Robinlon  fays,  of  all  others,  abounds'mod  in  his 
diftridt,  containing  more  oil  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
In  common  with  them,  all  he  fuppofes  pulverizes  the  foil, 
and  prepares  the  vegetable  food  for  being  abforbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants : in  common  with  them  alfo,  it  communi- 
cates to  the  foil  the  power  of  attracting  the  fertilizing  in- 
fluence of  the  air  j but  it  ftirpafles  them,  by  adding  muci- 
laginous matter  of  its  own  to  the  foil,  being  the  exuviee  of 
animals,  and  thereby  increafes  in  no  fmall  degree  the  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  food.  Moft  of  the  common  marles,  how- 
ever, feem  to  adt  more  in  a mechanical  manner  upon  the 
foils,  than  by  adding  any  thing  of  a nutrient  principle  to 
them. 

In  digging  for  the  marie  they  ufe  in  manuring  their  lands 
in  Ireland,  they  meet  with  folfile  horns,  and  other  curious 
foflils.  The  marie  always  lies  in  the  bottoms  of  low  bogs. 
It  is  never  met  with  in  any  other  places,  and  is  found  by 
boring  with  augres  made  for  that  purpofe.  It  ufually  lies 
at  five,  feven,  or  nine  feet  depth.  The  obtaining  it  in 
many  places  is  attended  with  very  confiderable  expences, 
in  draining  off  the  water.  The  manner  of  digging  it  is 
this  : they  employ  fix  able  labourers,  and  a fupernumerary  ; 
and  thefe  cut  up  a hole  of  twelve  feet  fquare,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  a pit  that  this  number  of  men  can  manage  in  one  day. 
Two  men  dig,  two  throw  it  up,  and  two  throw  it  by,  and 
the  lupernumerary  man  fupplies  defedts  on  all  occafions. 
For  the  firft  three  feet  they  dig  through  a furzy  earth,  fit 
for  making  of  turf  or  fuel.  Under  this  lies  a flratum  of 
gravel,  of  about  half  a foot.  Under  this  often,  for  three 
Teet  more,  there  is  a more  kindly  mofs,  which  would  make 
better  fuel.  This  lower  ftratum  of  turf  is  always  full  of 
foflile  wood,  which  is  ufually  fo  foft,  that  the  fpade  cuts  as 
eafily  through  it,  as  through  the  earth  it  lies. in.  ..Under 
this,  for-  about  three  inches,  is  found  a feries  of  leaves, 
principally  of  the  oak  ; thefe  appear  very  fair  to  the  eye, 
but  fall  to  pieces  on  touching  ; and  this  ftratum  is  fome- 
times interrupted  with  vaft  heaps  of  feed,  which  feem  to  be 
broom  or  furze-feed.  . In  fome  places  there  appear  berries 
of  different  kinds  ; and  in  others,  feveral  pieces  of  fea- 
plants,  all  lying  in  the  fame  confufed  manner  as  the  oak- 
leaves.  Under  this  vegetable  ftratum  there  lies  one  of  blue 
clay,  half  a foot  thick,  and  qfually  full  of  fea-lhells.  This 


blue  clay  is  not  fo  tough  as  common  clay,  but  is  throw* 
carefully  up,  and  ufed  as  marie  in  fome  places.  Under  this 
always  appears  tlie  right  marie ; the  ftratum  of  this  is 
ufually  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  and  fometimes  much 
more.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 394,  p.  122. 

This  marie  looks  like  buried  lime,  and  is  full  of  ftieils, 
which  are  ufually  of  a fmall  fize,  and  of  the  perriwinkle 
kind  ; but  there  are  feveral  other  forts,  at  times,  found 
among  them.  Among  this  marie,  and  often  at  the  very 
bottom  of  it,  are  found  great  numbers  of  very  large  horns 
of  the  deer-kind,  which  are  vulgarly  called  elks’  horns. 
Thefe,  where  they  join  to  the  head,  are  thick  and  round  ; 
,and  at  that  joining  there  grows  out  a branch,  which  is  about 
a foot  long,  and  feems  to  have  hung  juft  over  the  creature’s 
eyes  ; it  grows  ftill  round  for  about  a foot  above  this,  and 
then  fpreads  broad,  and  terminates  in  branches,  long  and 
round,  turning  with  a fmall  bend. 

The  labourers  are  obliged  to  work  in  a hurry  in  all  thefe 
pits,  fo  that  they  feldom  bring  them  out  whole.  There  are 
alfo  at  times  found  the  leg-bones,  and  other  parts  of  the- 
Ikeletons  of  the  fame  beafts : but  thefe  are  more  rarely  only  a 
few  together,  and  but  in  few  places. 

Marle,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  foflile  earthy  fubftance. 
which  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  for  rendering  ftiff  adhefivc 
garden  lands  more  open  and  light  in  their  qualities. 

This  material  varies  much  in  its  nature,  fome  being 
nearly  of  the  nature  of  fuller’s-earth,  and  of  a fat  enrich 
ing  quality,  of  which  there  are  blue,  grey,  yellow,  and  red 
coloured  ; but  the  blue  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  this  inten 
tion.  In  other  cafes,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a kind  of 
foft  ftone,  or  rather  flate,  of  a blueilh  or  grey  colour, 
called  ftone  or  flate  marie,  being  found  commonly  near  river 
Tides,  and  the  fides  of  hills,  &c.  and  though  hard  when 
dug,  eaiily  diffolves  by  rain  and  froft.  There  are  likewife 
calcareous,  or  (hell  and  clay  marles,  the  latter  refembling 
a fat  fort  of  clay  or  loam.  The  lall  fort  is  accounted  good 
manure  for  improving  light,  loofe,  fandy,  garden  lands.  See 
Manure  and  Marle,  in  Agriculture. 

Marle,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrict 
of  Laon  ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Laon.  The  place  contains 
1616,  and  the  canton  9967  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
237^  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

Marle  Dice,  in  Hujbandry , a name  given  by  the  people 
of  Staffordfhire  to  a reddilh  marle,  that  breaks  into  fmall 
fquare  pieces  like  dice,  or  elfe  into  thin  flakes,  in  the  man- 
ner of  lead-ore,  and  looks  fmooth  on  the  furface.  This  is  a 
good  manure,  and  the  way  of  judging  which  of  it  is  beft,  is 
to  expofe  it  to  the  air  in  rainy  weather,  or  to  put  it  in  water. 
That  which  moulders  fooneft  to  powder  in  the  air,  and  breaks 
quickeft  ir,  the  water,  is  fure  to  be  the  beft,  and  proves  very 
beneficial  to  land. 

MARLE-S/ate,  Bituminous  ; — Bituminous  marlite,  Kirw.  ; 
Bituminofer  rnergel-fchiefer,  Wern. ; Schi/le  marno-bitumineux, 
Broch.  ; Koppar Jlifwer , Swed. 

Its  colour  is  partly  greyifh,  partly  brownilh-black,  and 
alfo  of  an  intermediate  colour  ; feldom  blueifh-black. 

Occurs  maflive,  and  is  frequently  marked  with  impreflions 
of  fifties  and  marine  plants. 

Fracture  ftaty  (fometimes  rather  indiftinftly  fo),  partly 
ftraight,  partly  undulated  ftaty. 

The  planes  of  feparation  always  fhining  ; the  planes  of 
fra&ure  of  the  ftraight  are  ftaty,  rough,  and  generally  dull, 
or  at  beft,  glimmering ; thofe  of  the  curved  flaty  are  fmooth 
and  gliltening. 

Fragments  generally  ftaty. 

Retains  its  colour  in  the  Itreak,  which  is  gliftening. 
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It  is  opaque  ; foft ; rather  mild  ; eafily  frangible. 

In  large  flat  pieces  it  is  rather  fonorous. 

It  is  meagre  to  the  feel ; and  moderately  heavy. 

Spec.  grav.  2.361  — 2.442,  Kirw. 

It  effervefees  with  acids.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  firft 
burns  with  a Imall  flame,  giving  out  a bituminous  odour, 
and  afterwards  fufes  into  a black  flag. 

It  is  found  at  Eifleben,  Sangerfliaufen,  &c.  in  Thuringia  ; 
at  Riegelfdorf,  in  Heflia ; in  the  county  of  Mansfeld  ; in 
Switzerland,  at  Aigle  and  Bex,  &c. 

The  varieties  rich  in  copper  are  often  regularly  wrought 
as  ores  of  this  metal : no  other  ufe  is  made  of  bituminous 
marie  flate,  which,  when  decompofing  in  the  air,  forms  an 
eartii  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Bituminous  marie  flate  is  fubordinate  to  the  fletz  limeftone 
formation,  in  which  beds  are  fometimes  formed  by  it.  Its 
lowermoft  ftratum,  which  reds  on  the  old  fandftone,  is  ge- 
nerally rich  in  copper  ores,  whence  it  has  received  the  name 
of  copper  flate  : thefe  ores  are  copper  pyrites,  vitreous 
copper  ore,  variegated  copper  ore,  more  feldom  copper 
azure,  copper  green,  malachite,  and  (till  more  rarely  na- 
tive copper.  Befides  thefe  alfo  fome  galena  and  carbonated 
iron  is  found  in  it ; ^nd  its  rifts  are  fometimes  coated  with 
felenite. 

In  this  flate  are  frequently  found  the  impreflions  and  re- 
mains of  fifhes  converted  into  coal,  and  which,  by  the 
convulfed  and  contorted  attitudes  in  which  they  are  feen, 
appear  to  indicate  a fudden  cataftrophe,  by  which  whole 
fhoals  of  them  perifhed.  Nor  is  it  lefs  Angular  that  im- 
preffions  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  generally  found  together. 
Of  this  defeription  is,  among  others,  the  well  known  marie 
flate  from  Monte  Bolca,  of  which,  and  the  impreflions  con- 
tained in  it,  a detailed  account  has  been  given  under  the 
article  Ichthyolite.  The  quantity  of  fifhes  in  the  marie 
flate  of  Thuringia,  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  it  contains  ; fometimes  the  whole  of  thefe 
remains  is  converted  into  copper  pyrites.  In  the  bitumi- 
nous marie  flate  of  Richclfdorf,  in  Heflia,  Mr.  Ries  has  dif- 
covered  fome  remarkable  impreflions  which  he  confiders  as 
produced  by  the  bones  of  a child’s  hand ; but,  according 
to  profefTor  Blumenbach,  the  bones  belonged  to  animals  of 
another  order  of  mammalia. 

The  bituminous  marie  flate  paffes  into  indurated  marie  ; 
fometimes  alfo  into  ftinkftone. 

MARLHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine;  nine  miles  W.  of 
Strafburg. 

MARLHES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 10  miles  S.  of  St.  Etienne. 

MARLIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain  ; 10  miles  S.S.W  of  Bourg  en  Breffe. 

MARLINE,  on  board  a Ship,  is  a fmall  line  made  of 
hemp  untwifted,  that  it  may  be  the  more  gentle  and  pliable: 
its  ufe  is  to  feize  the  ends  of  ropes  from  farcing  out.  They 
ufe  it  alfo  to  feize  the  (traps  at  the  arfe  (as  they  call  it)  or 
lower  end  of  the  block.  See  Housing. 

MARLING,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  art  of  wind- 
ing any  fmall  line,  as  marline,  fpun-yarn,  pack-thread,  &c. 
about  a rope,  fo  that  every  turn  is  fecured  by  a fort  of  knot, 
fo  as  to  remain  fixed  in  cafe  all  the  reft  (hould  be  cut 
through  by  friftion,  &c. 

Marline  is  commonly  ufed  to  fallen  flips  of  canvas,  called 
parfling  or  parcelling,  upon  the  furface  of  a rope,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  galled  by  another  rope  that  rubs  againft 
it,  to  attach  the  foot  of  a fail  to  its  bolt-rope,  &c. 

Marling  a Sail,  is  when  being  fo  ript  out  of  the  bolt- 
rope,  that  it  cannot  be  fowed  in  again,  the  fail  is  fattened 


by  a marline,  put  through  the  eye-let  holes,  made  in  it  for 
that  purpofe,  under  the  bolt -Tope. 

Marling  Spike,  is  an  iron  pin,  tapered  to  a point,  and 
furnilhed  with  a large  round  head.  It  is  principally  ufed  to 
penetrate  the  twills  or  ftrands  of  a rope,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  ends  of  fome  other  through  the  intervals,  in  the  art 
of  knotting  or  fplicing.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a lever  on  any 
other  occalions,  about  the  rigging,  particularly  in  fixing  the 
feizings  upon  the  (hrouds,  blockftrops,  clues  of  the  fails, 
&c.  Falconer. 

Marling  of  Land , in  Agriculture,  the  operation  of  dig- 
ging up  and  putting  marie  or  fome  fort  of  material  of  this 
nature  upon  the  ground,  fo  as  to  effeft  its  amelioration  and 
improvement.  In  the  application  of  all  forts  of  manures, 
•he  farmer  mud  be  regulated  in  a great  meafure  by  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  manure,  in 
which  experience  is  the  fureft  guide.  In  marling,  it  is 
particularly  neceffary  to  find  the  true  proportion  which  the 
land  requires,  and  much  better  to  err  in  laying  on  too  little, 
than  too  much,  as  more  maybe  added  at  pleasure;  whereas 
by  overdoing  it,  the  firft  year’s  crop  often  fails,  from  the 
body  of  the  marie  not  being  fufficiently  opened  ; and  in 
that  cafe,  it  will  fometimes  be  three  years  before  the  ground 
comes  to  a proper  Hate.  The  bed  direftions  that  can  be 
given  the  farmer  in  the  application  of  this  manure  to  light 
(oils,  is  to  lay  on  the  quantity  which  will  give  the  degree  of 
cohefion  wanted  in  thofe  foils.  A general  rule  cannot  be 
laid  down  in  this  refpedl,  as  the  quantity  of  marie  requifite 
to  effedl  the  defired  end  muft  be  different  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  lightnefs  of  the  foil.  But  the  quantities 
mod  commonly  employed  are  from  feventy  to  eighty  loads. 
In  Lancafhire  they  have  lately  reduced  the  proportions  of 
the  fets,  and  found  them  to  anfwer  much  better  than  the 
former  larger  ones.  Upon  lands  of  the  fandy  kinds,  Mr. 
Young  advifes  from  fifty  to  fixty  cubical  yards  per  acre; 
but  on  thofe  of  the  loofe,  wet,  loamy  fort,  upon  which 
this  kind  of  manure  produces  great  improvement,  it  (hould, 
it  is  fuggefted,  be  laid  on  to  the  amount  of  a hundred 
yards. 

And  in  regard  to  the  mod  economical  method  of  doing 
this  fort  of  work,  it  is,  he  imagines,  that  of  contra&ing 
“ for  the  whole  job  with  fome  little  farmer  or  horfe  keeper 
who  works  for  hire.”  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Suffolk  to 
give  8 d.  a cubical  yard  for  all  expences  whatever,  except 
that  of  fpreading,  which  thofe  farmers  that  have  attention 
to  correft  management  do  by  the  day,  as  it  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  have  it  well  performed  ; for  where  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  fome  parts  of  the  field  will  have  it  in  the  proportion  cf 
two  hundred  loads,  while  others  have  not  more  than  fifty. 
In  the  fame  county  even  9 d.  and  10 d.  per  yard,  it  is  faid, 
has  lately  been  given  to  fuch  fmall  farmers  for  teams  fuffi- 
ciently ftrong  for  this  fort  of  bufinefs. 

The  praftice  and  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Rod  well  in  this  fort  of 
work,  as  detailed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Communications  to 
the  Board,  hold  out  much  encouragement. 

On  obtaining  a leafe  of  a farm,  of  1400  acres,  at  1^0/. 
a-year,  of  the  poor,  dry,  heathy  kind  of  land,  abounding 
with  fern,  gorfe,  and  more  particularly  ling,  of  little  va- 
lue, and  affording  only  a fcanty  fupport  to  ill  fed  (heep  ; his 
“ operations  were  to  inclofe  with  thorn  hedges,  marie,  or 
clay,  and  break  up  300  acres  of  the  heath  ; and  in  the  firft 
feven  years  of  the  leafe  he  finiflied  what  he  meant  to  im- 
prove in  that  term  ; he  marled  or  clayed  600  acres,  at  70 
loads  an  acre,  being  42,000  large  tumbril  loads.  In  this 
work  he  employed  three  teams,  two  of  his  own,  and  one 
he  hired,  for  feveral  years.  It  is  fevere  work,  and  the 
fecond  year  he  loft  nine  horfes,  attributed  to  feeding  on  pea 
4 F 2 draw 
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■ftraw  from  the  new  broken  heath,  a circumdance  that  de- 
ferves  the  attention  of  improvers.  In  the  1 1 th  year  of  his 
leafe  he  applied  to  his  landlord  for  a renewal  ; on  which  the 
farm  was  valued  again,  and  he  took  a frefli  leafe  of  15  years 
to  commence  at  the  termination  of  his  old  one,  at  the  rent  of 
400/.  He  immediately  clayed  and  broke  up  2CO  acres 
more,  at  100  loads  an  acre,  40  bufhels  per  load,  inclofuig 
ali  with  quick  hedges  and  ditches  five  feet  wide  and  four 
deep  ; after  this,  he  improved  100  acres  more  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  the  two  leafes  of  28  years,  he  clayed  or  marled 
82oacre8  ; and  he  has  clayed  or  marled  fo  much  over  the 
fecond  time,  at  70  loads  an  acre,  that  the  quantity  he  has 
carried  in  all,  is  very  little  fnort  of  140,000  loads.  Upon 
taking  a third  leafe,  he  was,  in  1798  — 9,  particularly 
lleadv  to  this  work,  and  in  49  weeks  and  three  days  car- 
ried  11,275  cubical  yards,  paying  by  meafure  of  pits,  and 
not  by  loads,  which  were  filled  and  fpread  by  four  men  and 
a boy,  and  carried  by  fix  horfes  and  two  tumbrils.” 

And  “ in  this  bulinefs  of  carrying  clay  or  marie  he  has 
pra&ifed  hand-barrowing  ; the  men  can  make  good  earnings 
at  10 d.  a yard,  wheeling  it  30  rod  ; and  down  to  jd.  a yard 
at  fhorter  didances  ; and  he  is  much  inclined  to  think,  that 
if  we  had  workmen  ufed  to  the  operation,  and  handy  at 
it,  like  thofe  employed  in  navigations,  that  this  method 
would  be  of  all  others  the  cheapelt,  efpecially  on  the  heavier 
foils.  But  by  far  the  greateft  part  he  has  done  by  tum- 
brils, the  expence  of  which  put  out  is  5J  a v«t'd  for  team, 
and  i\d.  a yard  for  labour,  and  paying  for  laying  picks, 
wedges,  & c.  alfo  far  Hones  that  rife,  increafe  the  whole  ex- 
pence to  8 d per  yard,  which  is  at  leaft  2 \d.  per  yard 
cheaper  than  he  can  do  it  with  his  own  teams  : the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  the  man  who  contrails  with  him  drives  his 
own  horfes,  and  looks  after  them  ; at  %\d. per  yard,  140,000 
yards  have  cod  him  4958/  excepting  the  fmall  proportion 
hired  at  \d.  per  yard  lower.” 

Here  a few  circumttances  are  mentioned  which  he  hopes 
may  tend  to  render  this  communication  ufeful  to  others,  not 
having  the  experience  which  he  has  acquired.  He  fays,  he 
ihall  ufe  but  few  words,  but  they  fhall  be  founded  on  pofi- 
tive  experiment  or  attentive  obfervation.  Clay  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  marie  on  thefe  fandy  foils,  fome  of  which 
are  loofe,  poor,  and  even  a black  fand.  By  clay  is  to  be 
underitood  a grey  clayey  loam,  fume  of  it  brick  earth,  and 
all  has  with  vinegar  a fmall  effervefcence.  Marie  is  a white, 
greafy,  chalky  fubftance,  that  effervefces  drongly  with  acids. 
He  makes  a univerfal  rule,  on  a fecond  improvement,  to  lay 
clay  oir  the  fields  marled  before,  fometimes  marie  where  clay 
was  fpread  before ; but  this  is  not  general,  as  clay  anfwers 
bed  on  the  whole.  On  90  acres,  clayed  100  loads  an  acre, 
he  has  had  after  two  crops,  the  one  turnips,  the  other 
barley,  cole-feed,  and  fold  it  on  the  ground  for  1000  gui- 
neas ; then  turnips,  a famous  crop,  followed  by  barley,  on 
75  acres,  16  coombs  an  acre;  and  by  oats  on  15  acres 
(poorer  land),  10  coombs  an  acre.  Thefe  crops  are  for 
the  foil  great  ; but  in  general  his  produdls  have  been  highly 
to  his  fatisfa&ion. 

It  is  dated  by  Mr.  Young,  that  the  expence  of  this  fort 
of  work,  where  it  is  thrown  from  the  mouths  of  doping  pits 
into  the  carts,  will  be,  “ upon  an  average,  three-pence  to 
three-pence  halfpenny  per  cubical  yard,  the  filling  and  fpread- 
ing,  and  about  four-pence  halfpenny  for  the  teams,  carts, 
and  drivers  ; in  all  eight  pence  per  load,  or  cubical  yard,  or 
3/.  6s.  8 d.  per  hundred  loads  ; which  will  be  a proper 
quantity  for  an  acre  of  land  : the  benefit  will  lad  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  land  always  be  the  better  for  it.” 

It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  there  mud  be  confiderable 
variations  in  the  expence,  from  the  circumdances  of  con- 


veying it  from  different  didances,  as  is  (hewn  in  the  Survey 
of  Lancafhire. 

The  expence  of  marlir.g  upon  marfh  land,  near  Liverpool, 
about  the  year  1780,  is  dated  as  follows : 


Expences.  £ t d 

Getting  and  filling,  per  rod  of  64  cubic  yards  010  o 
Spreading  - - - -022 

Carting,  the  average  didance  from  the  middle 

of  the  pit  to  the  middle  of  the  land,  60  rods  190 
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In  this  eflimate,  there  were  fix  carts,  five  in  motion,  each 
going  the  didance  of  twelve  rods,  while  one  dood  in  the  pit 
to  be  filled.  The  fize  of  each  care  was  20,736  inches 
(cubical),  ufually  drawn  by  three  horfes;  the  weight  of 
the  load  about  15  cwt.  and  two  cubical  yards  of  marie  made 
about  three  loads.  The  number  of  workmen  were  fix  fillers 
and  getters;  ufually  two  right-handed  men  at  one  wheel, 
and  two  left-handed  at  the  other,  with  one  filler  behind  : one 
getter  is  generally  fufficient  for  the  whole. 

Expences.  , 

x.  s.  d. 

Getting,  filling,  and  fpreading,  to  the  acre  of 

64  yards  to  the  rod,  was  - - 3191 

Cartage  - - - -980 

Digging  for  the  marie,  clearing  the  head,  ex- 
pences at  finifliing,  & c.  per  acre  - 270 


IS  14  * 

There  were  about  rods  laid  upon  the  acre  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  The  men  got  2 s.  6 d.  and  the  carts  Js.6d.pcr  day. 
Getting  and  filling  marie,  it  is  faid,  is  very  laborious  work, 
and  requires  the  utmod  exertion  to  obtain  thefe  wages  ; and 
that  this  work,  after  all,  can  only  be  effected  by  young  men 
in  their  prime,  cheered  by  the  company  of  fellow-labourers, 
and  frequent  refrediments.  Five  working-days  are  reck- 
oned equal  to  fix  at  other  work,  for  they  ufually  begin  at 
half-pad  four  in  the  morning,  and  red  one  hour  at  break- 
fad,  from  eight  to  nine  ; red  again  from  twelve  till  two, 
and  then  work  till  fix  ; and  generally  get  out  nine  rods  per 
week. 

The  prefent  price  (1795)  is- 

For  getting  and  filling,  per  rod 
Spreading 
Carting 


Since  this  period  the  expences  have  been  very  greatly 
increafed,  fo  as  to  render  marling  a very  heavy  charge  to  the 

farmer. 

In  the  Middlefex  Report  it  is  dated  to  be  this  : “ Four 
men  digging  and  filling  eighty  cart  loads,  at  4 j.  a fcore, 
fpreading  included,  is  1 6s.  One  man  and  four  horfes,  two 
days,  at  12 s. — il.  qj.  Total  expence  per  acre,  2/. 

An  intelligent  farmer,  who  has  had  confiderable  expe- 
rience on  a farm  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  remarks,  that, 
“ from  different  trials  of  his  own,  at  a very  great  expence, 
and  the  obfervations  he  has  made  on  his  neighbours’  and  the 
Norfolk  farmers’  manner  of  improving  light  fandy  lands, 
by  clay  and  marie,  he  is  clearly  convinced,  that  about  feventy 
fquare  yards,  each  of  which  contains  about  a Cart  load,  is 
the  propereft  Quantity  to  be  laid  upon  an  acre  of  land,  pole 
7 meafure. 
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nsearfure.  If  more  be  laid  on,  the  longer  it  will  be  before 
it  incorporate  with  the  foil,  and,  of  courfe,  the  longer  be- 
fore any  benefit  can  be  received  from  it.  He  once  faw  an 
inftance,  where  a farmer  laid  120  loads,  or  fquare  yards  per 
acre,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it,  that  the  land  was  fo  poor 
he  was  fure  he  could  not  hurt  it.  But  the  confequence  of 
it  was,  that  after  an  expence  that  would  have  purchafed  the 
fee  fimple  of  the  land,  he  could  not  fee,  for  many  years, 
that  he  had  done  it  any  good,  as  it  produced  no  better 
(if  fo  good)  crops,  as  land  by  the  fide  of  it  that  had  not 
been  clayed  at  all,  but  otherwife  farmed  the  fame.  It  has 
now,  however,  evidently  the  advantage  of  the  other  landsj 
having  been  done  above  twenty  years.  This  trial  was  in 
the  middle  of  a fhiftable  field,  where,  by  the  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry,  two  crops  are  taken  to  one  fummer  tilth  ; and 
where  this  is  the  cafe,  claying,  &c.  feldom  (or  never  he 
might  fay)  anfvvers  the  expence  ; for  claying  and  marling 
being  only  a firll,  or  beginning  of  improvement,  by  going 
on  diredlly  with  a courfe  of  ploughing,  which  cannot  well 
be  avoided  in  fhiftable  fields,  it  is  often  buried  and  loll  be- 
fore it  mix  properly  with  the  foil,  efpecially  if  turned  in  too 
deep  by  the  fird  earth,  of  which  great  care  Ihould  be  taken. 
He  would  therefore  recommend  claying  or  marling  only 
upon  inclofed  lands,  unlefs  where  large  breadths  lie  toge- 
ther, that  can  be  farmed  in  any  manner  the  occupier  pleafes  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  (as  well  as  in  inclofures)  he  would  advife 
that  the  lauds  Ihould  be  laid  down  with  clover,  rye-grafs, 
and  trefoil,  the  fpring  twelvemonth  before  laying  on  the  clay 
or  marie,  and  to  remain  at  lead  fix  months  after  it,  that  it 
may  have  time  to  fink  and  eat  itfeif  into  the  flag  before  it 
is  ploughed  up,  and  then  there  will  be  little  or  no  danger  of 
loiing  it,  as  it  will  already  be  in  fome  meafure  incorporated 
with  the  foil.”  And,  “ no  pains  Ihould  be  fpared  to  break 
all  the  lumps,  and  get  it  fine  by  repeated  harrowings  and 
rollings,  and  having  all  the  {tones  picked  and  carried  away, 
that  the  grafs  may  get  through  as  foon  as  poltible,  for 
{lock  to  be  gracing  upon  it,  which  is  the  great  and  finidi- 
ing  improvement ; for,  as  he  obferved  above,  claying  or 
marling  feldom  or  never  anfwers  where  you  go  on  imme- 
diately with  a courfe  of  ploughing  in  the  common  way.” 
Befides,  “ in  his  opinion,  as  much,  or  more,  depends  on  the 
management  of  lands  after  claying  or  marling,  as  in  the 
mere  laying  it  on,  which,  however,  is  very  expenfive,  and 
therefore  a very  perfuafive  argument  in  favour  of  that  fort 
of  management  that  will  be  the  mod  likely  toy  make  it 
lifting.”  But  “ little  need  be  faid  about  the  different  qua- 
lity of  clay  or  marie,  as  every  one  mull  be  content  to  ufe 
fuch  as  is  found  on  his  own  premifes,  for  he  never  heard  of 
any  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  that  would  an- 
fwer  long  carriage.  He  has  feen,  however,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  a fort  of  marie  that  the  Effex  farmers  buy,  which, 
after  being  fent  many  miles  by  water,  he  is  informed  they 
find  anfwers  carrying  five  or  fix  miles  by  land.  Clay  that 
is  freed  from  fand,  and  marie  that  is  foft  and  greafy, 
are  certainly,  in  his  opinion,  the  moil  valuable  ; and  even 
blue  clay,  that  is  condemned  by  mod  farmers,  he  has  found 
to  anfwer  very  well  on  light  fands,  but  they  generally  lie  at 
too  great  a didance  from  each  other  to  be  prudently  got 
together.”  However,  “ where  there  are  different  forts  of 
manure  equally  convenient  upon  the  fame  premifes,  which  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  viz.  pure  clay,  white  foapy  clay  marie, 
clay  with  much  marie  in  it,  loamy  clay  and  cork ; he  fhould 
certainly  prefer  the  former  for  light  fandy  lands ; on  fands  of 
a ftiongcr  nature,  that  have  a mixture  of  loam  with  them, 
he  Ihould  ch  io.e  the  foapy-marie,  or  that  mixed  with  clay- 
mark,  whichever  was  mod  convenient}  but  any  of  the 


inferior  ones  mud  be  nfed,  rather  than  fubmit  to  long  car- 
riage, efpecially  on  a large  feale.”  . \ 

With  regard  to  the  expences,  “ the  firft  is  the  filling , 
which,  including  fpreading,  is  25 s.  a hundred,  or  2 Id.  a 
load,  with  an  allowance  by  fome  farmers  of  2 s.  6d.,  by 
others  of  $s.  for  opening  the  pit,  and  u.  a load  for  all  the 
large  ftones  they  throw  out  at  the  time  of  filling  ; the  far- 
mer to  find  drifts  and  dakes  for  letting  down  what  they  call 
the  falls.’'  And  with  refpedl  to  “ the  team,  it  mull  confift 
of  four  ftrong  trace  horfes,  and  two  (haft  horfes,  which,  for 
fuch  drong  work,  mud  have  very  high  keeping.  He  can- 
not, therefore,  lay  their  labour  at  lets  than  2s.  a day  each, 
and  the  carter  is.  6d.  a day,  which,  fuppofing  they  carry, 
one  day  with  another  (allowing  for  we1'  weather  and  hindrance 
by  accidents,  &c. ),  30  loads  a day,  will  be  about  $\d.  per 
load  more,  making  in  the  whole  7 \d.  a load  for  filling,  cart- 
ing, and  fpreading.”  Therefore,  taking  the  quantity  oi 
marie  which  is  neceffary  on  a medium,  at  75  loads  per  acre, 
the  datement  of  the  expences  of  this  fort  of  work  w:-i!l 
{land  thus  : 


Expences. 

Seventy-five  loads,  which,  at  7 \d  a load,  is, 
per  acre  - 

Harrowing  and  rolling  feveral  times,  to  pulve- 
rize and  fpread  it  equally  on  the  furface, 
per  acre  - - - - 

Wear  and  tear  of  carts  and  harnefs,  including 
accidents,  at  a farthing  per  load,  per  acre 
Lofs  of  feed,  as  it  fliould  always  be  laid  upon 
a layer,  and  be  fome  months  before  it  is 
ploughed  in,  per  acre  - 
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See  Annals  of  Agriculture. 

A late  author  dates,  that  “ in  Lancafhire  they  have 
abundance  both  of  done  and  clay  marie  : the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Ilrong  clay  foils,  the  latter  to  the  light,  loamy, 
and  fandy  lands.  The  medium  quantity  laid  on  the  acre  is 
about  three  cubic  roods,  of  eight  yards  to  the  rood.  The 
expence  in  a great  meafure  depends  on  the  diilance  of  car- 
riage; but  generally  runs  between  fix  and  ten  pounds  the 
acre.  It  is  commonly  laid  on  grafs  lands,  a year  or  two  be- 
fore they  are  broken  up,  although  fometimes  on  lands  in  a 
courfe  of  tillage.  I11  either  cafe,  great  care  is  taken  to 
fpread  it  as  equally  as  pofiible  on  the  furface,  and  to  break 
any  lumps  on  which  the  weather  has  not  had  fufficient  in- 
fluence.” And  “ the  application  of  clay-marle  to  the  light 
fandy  foils  in  Suffolk,  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  im- 
proving thofe  foils  ; and  the  crops  which  they  produce,  after 
being  marled,  if  the  lands  be  not  too  feverely  cropped,  are  fo 
fuperior,  as  fully  to  warrant  the  expence.  The  quantity 
laid  on  the  acre  is  about  eight  loads,  or  nearly  ajoobufliels  ; 
this  has  been  fully  flievvn  above.  And  in  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
they  lay  on  clay  marie  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  hundred  ton3 
the  acre.” 

But  “ it  is  to  the  county  of  Norfolk  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  wonderful  effedls  produced  by  marie.  Thefe  are  fo 
great,  that  lands  which,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  did  not 
rent  at  eighteen  pence  the  acre,  now  give  upwards  of  twen- 
ty {hillings.  There  are  tw'o  kinds  ot  marie  in  that  county  ; 
the  one  of  a white,  or  rather  yellow  colour,  confiding  al- 
moft  entirely  of  calcareous  earth  ; the  other  may  properly 
be  denominated  clay  marie,  but  trom  the  lmall  quantity  ap- 
plied to  the  acre,  it  mud  be  of  a very  rich  quality,  compared 
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to  other  marles ; otherwife  it  could  not  operate  fo  power- 
fully on  the  foil.  Of  the  firft,  from  ten  to  fourteen  loads 
are  fufficient  for  the  acre  ; and  of  the  laft,  from  thirty  to 
forty.  The  mode  of  application  varies.  Sometimes  it  is 
ufed  as  a preparation  for  a crop  of  barley,  or  turnip  ; and 
is  frequently  laid  on  clover-ley,  before  being  broken  up  for 
wheat ; its  ufe  in  this  diftridt  will  be  more  fully  feen  below.” 
Yet  it  is  fuggefted  that,  “ if  the  above  county  has  been 
benefited  by  the  marles  above-mentioned,  that  of  Forfar, 
in  Scotland,  has  reaped  as  great  advantages  from  (hell-marle. 
Shel'l-marle,  of  a moll  excellent  quality,  has  been  for  a good 
many  years  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  that  county,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place,  in  confequenceof 
the  general  and  judicious  ufe  of  that  valuable  manure,  ex- 
ceed perhaps  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  happened  in  the 
fame  period  in  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom.  The  ave- 
rage quantity  laid  on  the  acre,  is  about  four  hundred  cubic 
feet  ; and  in  refpedt  to  the  mode  of  application,  it  is  in  every 
refpedt  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  above,  as  the  practice  in 
Norfolk.  Great  caution  is,  he  thinks,  neceflary  in  ufing 
marie,  and  in  adopting  proper  rotations  of  cropping  after  it 
is  applied  If  a large  quantity  be  laid  on  at  once,  efpecially 
on  light  lands,  or  if  the  marie  be  laid  on  a fecond  time  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  years,  and  a number  of  fevere  crops  afterwards 
taken,  the  lands  will  be  greatly  exhaufted.  This  was  expe- 
rienced in  many  inttances,  when  marie  was  firft  ufed  as  ma- 
nure in  Forfarfhire  ; the  tenants,  for  the  moft  part,  ignorant 
of  the  effedts  it  would  produce,  laid  on  large  quantities ; 
which  creating  a great  fertility,  they  went  on  fowing  oats, 
and  other  fevere  crops,  till  the  foil  became  little  better  than 
a dead  fubftance.  This  alarmed  the  proprietors,  and  induced 
them  to  include  certain  covenants  in  their  leafes,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent any  prejudicial  conl'equences  in  future.  Thefe  have  been 
the  means  of  eftablifhmg  a more  regular  fyftem  of  marling 
hufbandry  in  that  county,  than  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  ifland.  When  a field  is  marled,  the  tenant 
is  bound  to  lay  it  out  in  grafs,  with  the  next  or  fucceeding 
crop,  and  allow  it  to  remain  three  or  four  years  in  pafture. 
When  broken  up  for  coi  n,  a certain  fpecific  number  of  crops 
only  are  to  be  taken,  before  it  is  again  laid  out  to  grafs ; and 
fo  on,  during  the  currency  of  the  leafe.  The  tenants  are 
alfo  debarred  from  laying  on  marie  a fecond  time  on  the  fame 
field,  in  the  courfe  of  one  leafe,  which  is  commonly  for  nine- 
teen years,  unlefs  it  be  properly  mixed  with  dung,  or  other 
fubftances.  Thus  the  improper  pradlice  of  overcropping 
the  land  after  marling,  and  the  no  lefs  injudicious  cuftom  of 
repeated  rnarltngs  at  fhort  intervals,  are  both  prevented  ; 
and  under  thefe  reilridtiuns,  which  are  in  general  very  ftea- 
dily  adhered  to,  marie  is  found  in  that  diftridt  a moft  bene- 
ficial manure,  and  the  lands  continue  in  aprogreflive  ftate  of  im- 
provement. Although  it  appears  doubtful  whether  marie, 
unlefs  laid  on  in  large  quantities,  be  advantageoufly  applied 
to  ftrong  clays,  yet  tt  feems  univerfaily  agreed,  that  for  all 
light,  dry,  landy,  and  gravelly  foils,  it  is  the  belt  manure 
yet  difcovered.  That  being  the  cafe,  every  occupier  of  fuch 
lands  ought  to  be  extremely  attentive  in  fearching  for  marie ; 
and  the  proprietors  and  farmers  in  thofe  diftrifts  where  it  has 
been  lately  difcovered,  will  eflentially  promote  their  own  in- 
tereft ',  by  bringing  into  general  ufe  a manure,  which  has 
been  found  in  fo  many  other  diftridts  a fource  of  real  wealth, 
and  a means  of  fubftantial  and  extenfive  improvement.” 

It  is  hated  in  the  furvey,  that  “ this  fubftance,  in  Strathern, 
in  P-rtnlhire,  is  fold  from  eight  to  ten-pence  the  boll,  being 
eight  cubical  feet.  The  ordinary  allowance  for  an  acre  is 
from  forty  to  iixty  bolls.  A gentleman  on  the  Nairn  eftate, 
betwixt  Perth  and  Dunkeld,  told  the  writer  that  the  farmers 


in  that  diftridt  go  even  the  length  of  one  hundred  bolls  to  the 
acre  : but  moft  of  the  land  in  that  county  is  a deep  ftrong 
loam.  The  moft  experienced  improvers  allow  forty  bolls 
for  a fecond  marling,  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  years. 
The  interval  now  adopted  in  the  Stormont  is  nineteen  years, 
efpecially  on  the  eftate  of  Balharry  and  the  country  adjacent. 
On  all  light  land  its  effects  are  powerful  and  immediate  ; but 
it  requires  to  be  managed  with  caution.  Many  places  of  the 
Stormont,  and  indeed  in  all  Strathmore,  have  been  almoft 
laid  wafte  by  the  exceflive  application  of  this  ftimulating 
manure  and  over-cropping  the  ground.  At  Bradifton  the 
foil  loft  all  the  power  of  cohefion,  and  became  fo  light  by 
this  caufe,  that  it  has  no  fward  ; the  furface  and  the  foil  were 
blown  away  with  the  winds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  dull  is 
raifed  from  the  roads  ; and  dens  were  made  in  fome  inftances 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet.  About  Bakie,  along  the 
road  from  Coupar  to  Meigle,  and  in  many  other  places,  the 
fame  injury  has  been  done  to  the  foil,  by  the  injudicious  ufe 
of  marie.  He  faw  one  field  weft  of  Blairgowrie,  which  had 
been  fo  reduced,  that  after  it  had  lain  fourteen  years  or  more 
in  grafs,  it  had  fcarcely  gathered  a decent  fward.  Mr. 
Smyth  of  Balharry,  to  whom  he  owes  much  of  his  informa- 
tion relative  to  that  country,  told  him  that  the  land  of  Ful- 
larton  had  been  marled  every  fecond  year  for  a facceflion  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  which  at  length  put  the  ground  from  car- 
rying oats,  but  not  from  barley  ; which  management  and  ef- 
fect ft  ill  continued  in  1795.  This  fadt  feems  to  indicate  that 
oats  will  exhauft  marled  land  more  than  barley  ; or  that  the 
dung  given  to  the  barley  crop,  corredts  the  exhaufting  qua- 
lity of  the  marie. 

“ But  the  marie  difcovered  in  Strathern  has  been  applied 
very  fuccefsfully  to  the  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  a 
long  time,  becaufe  a fucceflion  of  fcourging  crops  is  not  al- 
lowed. No  fuch  confequences  have  followed  as  thefe  in  the 
Stormont.  The  expence  of  dragging  it  out  of  the  loch 
amounts  to  three-pence  the  boll,  and  a ftratum  of  mofs,  from 
nine  to  fixteen  feet,  mull  be  removed,  before  the  bed  of 
marie  in  one  end  of  the  lake  can  be  wrought.  Sir  William 
Murray  (hewed  him  a field  of  thin  gravelly  moor  laid  down 
with  marie  alone,  every  acre  of  which,  by  fuch  a drelfing, 
was  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  four  (heep.  In  fome  parts 
of  the  fame  moor  which  had  not  been  ploughed  at  all,  the 
heath  was  baniftied  in  three  years  by  a top-drelfing  of  marie* 
and  fucceeded  by  a fine  clofe  grafs.” 

However,  in  the  trials  of  Mr.  Chatterton,  made  on  a 
farm  that  had  been  marled  at  fome  very  diftant  unknown  pe- 
riod before,  and  had,  in  confequence,  been  altered  in  its 
foil  from  a weak  fandy  gravel  to  a rich  loamy  gravel,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  or  fuch  a depth  as  had  been 
moved  by  the  plough  ; on  difeovering  a pond  from  which 
marie  had  been  taken,  the  year  after  his  entering  upon  the 
farm  he  began  with  the  marie.  The  firft  piece  to  which  he 
applied  it  was  that  of  fome  old  mowing  ground,  which  was 
fituated  high,  and  was  near  a (harp  gravel ; it  had  but  a very 
dry  poor  fward,  producing  only  a fmall  proportion  of  ordinary 
hay.  He  covered  five  or  fix  acres  with  marie,  laying  about 
forty  loads  upon  the  acre,  and  after  it  was  fpread,  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  feize  a proper  opportunity  to  harrow  it 
fmall  or  fine,  as  it  is  feldom  in  a fit  (late  for  that  work  ex- 
cept upon  a change  of  weather.  The  firft  year,  the  im- 
provement did  not  make  make  much  appearance,  but  in  the 
year  following  it  was  aftonifhingly  great,  both  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  hay,  and  continued  fo  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained upon  the  farm,  which  was  about  fix  years,  being 
greatly  increafed  in  value.  In  the  following  year  he  applied 
. the  fame  quantity  per  acre,  to  a few  acres  in  the  middle  of  a 
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field  that  was  under  the  plough,  which  was  fpread  and 
ploughed  in  ; after  which  oats  were  fown,  and  the  crop  upon 
the  marled  part  was  fuperior  in  ftrength  and  richnefs  to  the 
other  part  of  the  field  : but  it  did  not  feem  to  have  under- 
gone fo  great  a change  as  the  portion  of  grafs  land  juft  no- 
ticed. It  is  probable  that  the  reafon  might  be,  that  the 
piece  town  with  oats  had  never  been  marled  before  ; while 
the  other,  trom  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  the  foil,  feemed 
to  have  had  marie  laid  upon  it  at  fome  time,  as  the  top  foil 
was  much  more  free  from  pebbles,  though  underneath  there 
was  a very  ltrong  gravel.  When  the  field  was  in  the  ftate 
of  grafs-feeds,  after  the  oats,  the  colour  of  the  grafs  was  ob- 
ferved  to  be  the  itrongeft  and  richeft  in  the  place  where  the 
marie  had  been  applied  ; but  as  the  whole  was  paftured  to- 
gether, the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  produce  could  not 
be  afcertained.  It  is  added  that  feveral  other  fields  were 
marled  while  in  the  ftate  of  tillage,  with  about  the  fame  num- 
ber of  loads  per  acre,  all  of  which  anfwered  very  well  under 
the  plough,  were  feeded  well  with  grafs,  and  became  rich 
paftures ; but  that  where  the  land  was  the  moil  gravelly  and 
lharp,  the  greateft  change  was  produced.  Vide  Communi- 
cations to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  iv. 

And  in  the  pra&ice  of  Mr.  Kiddle,  as  ftated  in  the  fame 
work,  a vaft  fuperiority  was  found  in  the  life  of  clay  .narle, 
in  the  proportion  of  fixty  loads  to  the  acre,  over  that  of  the 
chalky  kind,  on  land  of  the  new  broken-up  heathy  kind, 
both  in  the  turnips  and  crops  which  fucceeded  them,  being 
nearly  better  by  one  half ; which  ftrongly  (hews  the  neceffity 
of  procuring,  if  poffible,  clay  or  marie  of  the  clayey  kind, 
for  fuch  forts  of  foil,  even  if  brought  from  fome  dillance, 
as  the  land  is  by  fuch  means  doubled  in  value  ; but  that  if  it 
cannot  be  procured,  and  that  of  the  chalky  defcription  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  it  muft  at  all  events  be  employed,  “as  without  a 
ftaple  manure  fuch  land  will  never  admit  of  being  converted 
into  tillage  with  any  advantage  to  the  cultivator  ; without 
clay  or  marie,  land  of  fuch  quality  acquires  no  firmnefs,  and 
no  turnips  can  be  grown  upon  them,  as  in  the  early  part  of 
autumn  they  will  be  fubjedl  to  the  “ angerberry,”  and  after 
being  infe&ed  with  it,  they  never  make  any  progrefs  m their 
growth,  or  are  of  any  ufe  for  the  cattle,  particularly  tliofe 
that  are  in  a forward  ftate.” 

Mr.  Marlhall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  ftates, 
that  “ marie  has  been  fo  long  in  ufe  in  that  diftrid,  that 
there  are  few  farms  without  marle-pits  upon,  or  near  them  ; 
fo  that  fearching  for  marie  is  at  prefcnt  feldom  requifite, 
and  the  art  of  difcovering  it  not  much  ftudied.  The  herb 
colts-foot  ( tujftlago  farfara ) abounding  on  the  foil,  is  confi- 
dered  as  an  indication  of  a jam  of  marie  being  iituated  near 
the  furface.  But,  whether  this  is,  or  is  not, 1 an  infallible 
guide,  time  and  accidents  or  intentional  refearches  have  not 
failed  to  difcover  beds  of  marie  in  almoft  every  eftate,  and, 
in  fome  places,  on  almoft  every  farm,  fituated  fufficiently 
near  the  furface  to  be  worked  with  advantage.  Of  the  qua- 
lity of  marles,  the  farmers  in  this  diftridt  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  uninformed.  That  which  falls  moil  readily,  and 
‘gets  to  work’  the  fooneft,  is  in  the  beft  elleem  ; but,  in 
general,  the  quantity  of  ‘ uncallow’  (namely,  the  coping, 
or  covering  of  earth,  which  lies  upon  the  head,  or  jam) 
is  more  attended  to  than  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  marie. 
The  depth  of  uncallow  is  generally  very  unequal ; perhaps 
on  the  fame  jam  of  marie  it  will  vary  from  one  or  two  to  fix 
or  eight  feet  deep,  the  furface  of  the  jam  ufually  riling  into 
inequalities,  termed  heads.”  And  “ the  depth  of  the  jam 
is  equally  uncertain  ; he  has-  feen  one  worked  twenty  feet 
deep  ; but  in  general,  he  believes,  ten  or  twelve  feet  may  be 
reckoned  a middling  depth.  The  bottom  of  the  jam  being 
generally  a white  abforbent  fand,  no  pump  or  artificial  drain 


is  requifite  to  free  a Norfolk  marle-pit  from  water,  which  no 
fooner  touches  the  fand  than  it  vaniffies,  as  through  the  grate 
of  an  open  drain.” 

It  is  fuggefted  that  in  this  county,  “ in  working  a marle- 
pit,  the  top  foil  is  thrown  back  for  manure  ; the  re- 
mainder of  the  uncallow  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  levelled  for  the  carts  to  Hand  upon  When  the  jam 
is  low,  the  marie  is  thrown  immediately  from  it  into  the 
carts;  but  if  it  be  too  high  for  this  operation,  piles  are 
driven  in  a row  a few  feet  from  the  face  or  the  jam  ; and,  as 
foon  as  a crack  is  formed,  water  is  poured  into  it,  more 
efpecially  when  the  marie  is  dry  and  ftubborn  ; and  by  this 
means  many  loads  are  thrown  down  at  once  either  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  or  on  to  a platform  level  with  the  body  of 
the  cart ; into  which  the  marie,  in  this  cafe,  is  thrown  with 
great  eafe.  Taking  up  the  bottom  of  the  jam  is  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  the  operation  ; the  marie  being  firlt  to  be 
caft  up  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  afterwards  to  be 
thrown  into  the  carts.  But  by  thus  bringing  up  the  bottom, 
two  valuable  things  are  obtained  ; a drain  for  the  water,  and 
a moft  convenient  receptacle  for  the  next  line  of  uncallow. 
The  labour  bellowed  on  marie  previous  to  its  being  put  into 
the  cart,  whether  it  be  incurred  by  throwing  down,  loofen- 
ing  by  pecks,  crows,  &c.  or  fetching  up  the  bottom,  is 
termed  ‘ calling’ — the  a6l  of  throwing  it  into  the  cart  being 
called  ‘ filling.’ — The  price  of  calling  was  then  three-pence 
to  fixpence  a load,  according  to  the  circumltances  of  the 
pit  (the  uncallowing  being  generally  done  by  the  day) ; and 
the  price  for  filling  two-pence  or  two-pence  halfpenny,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  loads  carried.  He  has  known 
three-pence  a load  given  for  filling  and  fpreading  large  loads  : 
the  price  of  fpreading,  alone,  is  about  one  ffiilling  an  acre. 
The  number  of  loads  carried  out  in  a day  by  one  team, 
varies,  of  courfe,  with  the  dillance  to  be  carried  ; when  the 
pit  happens  to  lie  in  or  contiguous  to  the  ground  to  be 
marled,  thirty  loads  have  been  carried  ; but  five  and  twenty 
is,  he  believes,  confidered  as  a good  day’s  work.”  But 
thefe  prices  are  nearly  doubled  at  the  prefent  period. 

The  quantity  fet  upon  an  acre  here  is  “ equally  various  ; 
depending  upon  two  things  : upon  the  judgment  of  the  per- 
fon  who  marles,  and  upon  whether  the  land  has,  or  has  not, 
been  marled  heretofore.  It  is  known,  from  common  expe- 
rience, that  land  which  has  been  recently  mailed,  receives  no 
apparent  benefit  from  a fecond  dreffing  of  the  fame  manure  ; ■ 
but  it  is  equally  well  known  that,  after  fome  length  of.  time 
has  elapfed,  a repetition  of  marling  will  generally  anfwer. 

It  is  a notion  pretty  generally  adopted,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the 
quantity  ought  to  be  greater  than  it  was  the  firft  or  preceding 
time  : and  it  being  formerly  the  practice  to  fet  on  a great 
quantity  at  once,  feldom,  perhaps,  leis  than  forty  loads  an 
acre,  this  notion  has,  probably,  deterred  many  perfons  from 
doing  that  which  would  have  been  ferviceable  to  themfelves 
and  their  country.  But  there  is  not,  it  is  believed,  any  ge- 
neral rule  known,  refpedling  either  time  or  quantity  ; he  has 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  making  obfervations  on  a farm 
which  affords  a llriking  in  fiance  on  this  fubjedl.  Two  or 
three  different  tenants  had  failed  fucceffively  on  this  farm  ; 
though  by  no  means  high  rented.  The  greateft  part  of  it 
had  within  the  memory  of  man  been  marled  with  not  lefs, 
in  all  human  probability,  than  forty  loads  an  acre  ; and  the 
tenants  who  failed  defpaired  of  reaping  any  benefit  from  a 
fecond  marling  after  fo  ffiort  an  interval  of  time  ; but  this 
farm  falling  into  the  hands  of  a more  judicious  tenant,  he  has, 
by  marling,  (and  by  other  goed  management)  accumulated, 
in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  a farmer’s  fortune  ; during 
which  time  he  marled  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  ; and 
has  found,  from  long  experience,  that  twenty-five  loads  an 
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3-re,  notwithHanding  the  recent  marling,  a fufficient  quantity. 
He  does  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  fame  management 
would  every  where  produce  the  fame  effed ; but  he  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  no  man  having  marie  upon  his  premifes 
ought  to  negled  to  try  its  effed,  by  accurate  and  repeated 
experiments,  upon  every  piece  of  land  in  his  poffeffion,  with- 
out being  led  away  by  any  received  notion,  or  general  rule. 
The  quantity  feton,  upon  land  which  is  not  known  to  have 
been  marled,  or  out  of  which  the  marie  is  worn,  is,  at  pre- 
fent,  lefs  than  formerly.”  But  in  thefouthern  hundreds,  to 
which  marie  is  obliged  to  be  fetched  a great  diffance,  ten  or 
twelve  loads  are  confidered  as  a dreffing  ; fix  or  eight  are  fre- 
quently feton  ; while  in  the  more  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  dillrid,  where  marie  is  common  on  almoll  every  farm, 
twenty  or  thirty  loads  an  acre  are  generally  allowed,  and 
fometimes  forty  loads.  “ And  when  it  is  known,  from  ex- 
perience, cr  taken  for  granted  without  proof,  that  land,  ei- 
ther through  a recent  marling,  or  other  caufe,  is  not  im- 
proveable  by  marie  alone,  a fmall  quantity  is  mixed  up  with 
dung  ; either  by  bottoming  the  farm-yard,  or  the  muck- 
heaps,  with  it ; or  by  mixing  it  layer  for  layer  with  the  dung 
in  the  heaps.  In  either  cafe,  they  are  afterward  turned  up, 
and  thereby  mixed  more  intimately  together.  With  this 
preparation,  marie  has  been  found  to  anfwer,  where,  in  its 
natural  Hate,  it  had  no effed.” 

It  is  Hated,  in  regard  to  the  neceffity  of  marling,  that  “ the 
fymptom,  or  indication,  of  a piece  of  land  requiring  to  be 
marled,  is  taken  from  the  plants  which  prevail  upon  it. 
‘ Buddie’  ( ebryfantbemum  fegelmn,  corn-marigold)  is  confi- 
dered as  a certain  intimation  that  the  land  it  abounds  upon 
requires  to  be  marled.  ‘Smart-weed’  (polygonum  Pcnnfylva- 
nicum,  pale  flowered  perlicari)  is  like  vile  an  obfervable 
fymptom.  It  is,  it  is  believed,  an  undoubted  fad,  that 
marie,  in  a manner,  extirpates  thefe  plants  from  the  foil ; and 
that  ‘ quicks’  ( Iriticum  repens)  are  confiderably  checked  by 
it.” 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  work  three-wheeled  carts 
are  of  vaff  utility,  from  their  great  eafe  and  convenience  to 
the  cattle  or  teams,  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  performing  it. 
See  Manure. 

MARLINS,  in  Artillery,  tarred  white  drains,  or  long 
wreaths  or  lines  of  untwifted  hemp,  dipped  in  pitch  or  tar, 
with  which  cables  and  other  ropes  are  wrapped  round  to  pre- 
vent their  fretting  and  rubbing  in  the  blocks  or  pullies  through 
which  they  pafs.  The  fame  ferve  in  artillery  upon  ropes  ufed 
for  rigging  gins,  ufually  put  up  in  fmall  parcels,  called 
drains.  See  Marline. 

MARLITE,  Bituminous.  See  Marle-S/W,  Bitumi- 
nous. 

MARLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mecklenburg,  on  the 
T rebel ; four  miles  E.  of  Roltock.  N.  lat.  54°  12'.  E. 
long.  12°  42'. 

MARLOE,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  an  early 
Englilh  poet,  was  born  in  the  reign  ot  Edward  VI.  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  appeared  upon  the  ftage  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  was,  like  his  con- 
temporary Shakfpeare,  both  an  ador  and  a writer  of  plays. 
He  compofed  feven  tragedies,  which  were  highly  applauded, 
and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Warton,  mantfeff  traces  of  a 
juft  conception,  but  they  abound  in  tedious  and  unintereiling 
feenes,  or  with  fuch  extravagances  as  proceeded  from  a want 
ot  judgment  and  the  barbarous  ideas  of  the  times.  He 
tranflated  many  claffical  pieces,  among  which  were  fome  of 
“ Ovid’3  Elegies  and  the  firff  book  of  “ Lucan’s  Phar- 
falia.”  He  is  the  author  of  an  elegant  fonnet  entitled  the 
" Paffionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,”  printed  in  Percy’s  re- 
iiques.  Marloe  poffdfed  much  fancy,  and  fometimes  writes 
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in  a vein  of  pure  poetry,  with  fmootli  verification.  He  is 
charged  with  irreligion  and  infidelity,  and  was  licentious  in 
his  manners.  His  end  was  tragical ; having  quarrelled  with 
a footman  qbout  a young  woman  of  no  reputation,  he  was 
ftabbed  with  his  own  fword,  that  he  had  drawn  upon  his 
rival.  This  was  about  the  year  1593.  Moreri. 

MARLOW,  Great,  in  Geography,  a borough,  mar- 
ket-town, and  parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Dt-lborough,  Euck- 
inghamfhire,  England,  is  lituated  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Thames,  17  miles  diftant  from  Aylelburv,  and  31  from 
London.  The  manor,  called  in  Domefday  book  Mcrlavr, 
belonged,  previous  to  the  Norman  conquefl,  to  the  earls  of 
Mercia,  but,  being  feized  by  king  William,  was  given  by 
him  to  his  queen  Matilda.  Henry  I.  who  inherited  it  from 
his  mother,  bellowed  it  on  his  natural  foil  Robert  de  Mel- 
hent,  afterwards  earl  of  Glouceiter,  from  whom  it  palled 
with  that  title  to  the  Clares  and  Defpencers,  and  from  the 
latter,  by  female  heirs,  to  the  Beauchamps  and  Nevilles,  carls 
of  Warwick.  It  continued  in  the  crown  from  the  time  of 
Richard  Ill’s  marriage  with  Anne  Neville,  till  queen  Mary- 
granted  it  to  William  lord  Paget,  in  whofe  family  it  remained 
more  than  a century.  From  the  Pagets  it  palfed  through 
leveral  intermediate  poffelfors  to  fir  William  Clayton,  who 
purchafed  it  in  the  year  1736.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
his  defeendant  fir  William  Clayton,  hart,  who  has  a handfome 
feat,  called  Harleyford,  at  a Ihort  diltance  from  Marlow. 

The  town  of  Great  Marlow  has  been  fuppofed,  from  the 
denomination  Chipping  Marlow,  which  occurs  in  ancient 
records,  to  have  been  a market-town  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  It  now  confills  of  two  principal  ftreets,  and  three 
fmaller.  The  High  llreet  is  fpacious,  on  a gradual  defeent, 
and  contains  many  good  houfes.  The  whole  town  has  been 
recently  much  improved.  Its  profperity  has  been  increafed 
by  the  department  of  the  Royal  Military  college,  which  has 
been  proviiionally  effablifhed  here.  The  college  confills  of 
two  departments  refpedively  appropriated  to  the  fenior  and 
junior  clades  of  pupils.  The  lirff  clafs  is  fettled  at  Wy- 
cotnb,  and  is  for  the  inlhudion  of  officers  in  the  duties  of 
the  general  ffaff ; the  fecond,  at  Marlow,  for  thofe  who, 
from  early  life,  are  intended  for  the  military  profeffion,  and 
who,  by  thefe  means,  may  be  grounded  in  the  fcience  pre- 
vious to  their  attaining  the  age  that  enables  them  to  hold 
comnaiffions.  The  whole  co'lege  will  ffiortly  be  removed 
to  Blackwater,  where  extenlive  and  appropriate  buildings 
are  now  ereding  from  defigns  of  John  Sanders,  efq.  archi- 
ted. 

The  church  of  Marlow,  which  is  a fpacious  and  ancieitt 
Hrudure,  confills  of  a body  and  two  aides,  with  a transept 
dividing  it  from  the  chancel.  From  the  tower  rifes  a wooden 
fpire,  e reded  in  the  year  1627.  The  nave  is  feparated  from 
the  chancel  by  a fereen  of  chalk  decorated  with  tracery. 
The  altar  is  of  oak,  curioudy  carved.  The  old  bridge, 
which  eroded  the  Thames  at  Marlow,  is  of  very  remote 
origin  ; among  the  patent  rolls  in  the  Tower  are  grants  from 
Edward  III.  and  two  fucceeding  monarchs,  allowing  the 
bailiffs  to  take  toll  of  all  goods  and  merchandize  palling  over 
or  under  the  bridge;  the  receipts  to  be  expended  in  repairs. 
This  llrudure  becoming  ruinous  and  unfafe,  the  prefent 
bridge  was  ereded  by  private  fubfeription  in  the  year  1789. 
The  principal  charitable  11:  Hit  at  ions  in  the  town  are  two  tree- 
fchools,  one  for  twenty-four  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  fame 
number  of  girls,  founded  by  fir  William  Borlafe  about  the 
year  1624  ; and  alms-houfes  for  poor  widows,  endowed  pur- 
fuant  to  a deed  of  trull  from  John  Briukhurd,  efq.  dated 
July  20th,  i6c8.  The  rents  of  the  e Hates  appropriated  to 
their  fupport  now  amount  to  forty-two  pounds  yearly  ; 
which  have  enabled  the  trullees  to  add  two  perfons  to  the  eha- 
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blilhment,  which  originally  con  filled  of  only  four.  Some 
faint  traces  of  a corporation  are  difcovered  in  the  records  con- 
cerning the  town,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  charter  for 
its  government  was  ever  obtained  ; the  laft  mention  of  the 
mayor  and  burgeffes  occurs  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  firft  return  for  the  borough  was  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Edward  I.  when  Richard  le  Mouner  and 
Richard  le  Veel  were  chofen  as  its  reprefentatives  in  the  par- 
liament held  at  Lincoln.  It  continued  to  fend  members  till 
thefecondof  Edward  II.  after  which  no  returns  were  made 
for  314  years,  till  the  twenty-firll  of  James  I.,  when,  on  a 
petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  privilege  was  reftored. 
The  right  of  eledlion  is  in  the  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and 
lot  ; the  number  of  voters  being  about  200.  A market  is 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs  annually.  The  population 
furvey  in  1801  Hated  the  parilh  to  contain  643  houfes,  occu- 
pied by  3236  perfons.  At  a Ihort  diftance  from  the  town 
are  the  Temple  mills,  where  extenfive  works  are  carried  on 
in  copper  and  brafs. 

About  two  miles  eaftward  is  the  village  of  Little  Marlow, 
which  contains  128  houfes,  and  728  inhabitants.  A benedic- 
tine  nunnery  was  founded  here  about  the  time  of  Henry  II.; 
but  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  conventual  buildings  is  now 
(landing,  the  principal  materials  having  been  ufed  in  the 
conftrudtion  of  a farm-houfe. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Thames,  nearly  oppofite  to 
Great  Marlow,  is  Bilham  abbey,  which  appears  to  have 
been  erefted  by  William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salifbury,  in  the 
year  1338,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augulline.  It 
is  now  the  feat  of  N.  Vanfittart,  efq.  M.  P.  Lyfons’s 
Magna  Britannia,  vol.  i.  4*0.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  i. 

Marlow,  a town  of  America,  in  Chellure  county,  North 
Hampfhire,  containing  343  inhabitants. 

MARLSHAND,  an  illand  of  Sweden,  near  the  W.  coaft, 
in  the  North  fea.  N.  lat.  37°  33'.  E.  long.  ii°  29'. 

MARLY,  Machine  of,  in  Hydraulics,  is  a very  complex 
machine  for  railing  water  at  Marly,  about  ten  miles  N.W. 
of  Paris,  the  primum  mobile  whereof  is  an  arm  of  the  river 
Seine,  which,  by  its  dream,  furnilhinga  fall  of  water  of  three 
feet,  turns  fourteen  large  wheels,  which  work  the  handles, 
and  thefe  with  pillons  raife  the  water  into  the  pumps,  and 
with  othor  pillons  force  it  up  in  pipes  againll  the  afcent  of  a 
hill  to  a refervoir  in  a Hone  tower.  The  balin  of  the  tower, 
which  receives  the  water  railed  from  the  river,  is  610  fa- 
thoms diftant  from  the  river,  and  300  feet  higher  than  the 
lower  end  of  the  fucking  pipes  of  the  lower  engines  of  the 
machine.-  The  bafin  fupplies  an  aquedudl  of  thirty-fix 
arches ; whence  the  water  is  feparated  into  different  con- 
duits which  lead  it  to  Marly,  and  formerly  led  it  to  Ver- 
failles  and  Trianon.  The  number  of  pipes  in  this  machine 
is  233  ; and  the  quantity  of  wrater  raifed  by  it  amounts  to 
5258  tons  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  near  220  tons  per  hour, 
or  3 1 tons  per  minute  ; but  the  London-bridge  water-works, 
with  four  wheels  only,  raife  11,724  tons  in  twenty-four 
Lours,  which  is  almoll  twice  and  a quarter  as  much.  Some 
of  the  largell  of  our  fire  or  fleam-engines  ufed  in  England, 
will  raife  as  much  water  as  that  of  Marly  to  the  fame  height, 
and  not  cod  above  10,000/. 

This  machine,  which  began  to  work  in  1682,  and  is  faid 
to  have  coil  above  four  millions  of  pounds  llerling,  was 
made  by  one  Rannequin,  a common  mechanic  of  Liege,  and 
has  a great  many  excellent  contrivances ; but  yet  does  not 
raife  all  the  water  that  it  might  have  done,  becaufe  the 
maker  did  not  know  how  to  give  the  river  Seine  all  the 
advantages  of  which  it  was  capable.  Hence  appears  the 
neceffity  of  a mechanic's  being  well  acquainted  with  mathe- 
matics ; or  that  able  mathematicians  Ihould  apply  themfelves 
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to  mechanics  more  than  they  do,  and  not  think  it  below  them 
to  direft  workmen.  See  Defagul.  Exper.  Philof.  vol.  ii. 
p.  442  to  449. 

According  to  Dan.  Bernouilli’s  computation,  theeffeftof 
the  machine  of  Marly  is  not  more  than  of  its  abfolute 
force  ; that  is,  there  is  a lofs  of  of  that  force.  Dan. 
Bernouil.  Hydrodyn.  p.  182. 

MARLY-LA-MACHINE,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflridb  of  Verfailles,  fituated  near 
the  Seine,  and  celebrated  for  its  water-works  ; four  miles  N. 
of  Verfailles.  The  place  contains  1227,  and  the  canton 
12,397  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  90  kiliometres  in  17 
communes. 

IvIARMAGNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cher  ; four  miles  W.  of  Bourges. 

MARMALADE,  a confection  made  of  the  juice  or  pulp 
of  fome  fruit,  as  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  boiled  with  fugar 
to  a confillence. 

The  marmalade  of  quinces  is  the  moll  frequent : it  is  fub- 
aftringent,  and  grateful  to  the  ftomach. 

MARMANDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot 
and  Garonne ; fituated  on  the  Garonne.  The  place  corv 
tains  3398,  and  the  canton  14,385  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  1725  kiliometres,  in  15  communes.  The  trade  of 
the  town,  which  is  confiderable,  confiils  in  corn,  wine,  and 
brandy.  N.  lat.  440  30'.  E.  long.  o°  15'. 

MARMARICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  extenfive 
country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  Egypt 
and  Cyrenaica  ; on  the  S.  by  the  Sahara,  or  deferts  of  Libya 
interior,  and  011  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean.  After  pall- 
ing the  Glaucum  Promontorium,  Cape  Deris,  the  port  Leu- 
cafpis,  and  other  inconfiderable  promontories  and  harbours, 
we  come  to  Panetonium,  called  by  Strabo  Ammonia,  a 
city  of  confiderable  note.  Floras  ftyles  this  city  and  Pe- 
lufium  the  two  horns  of  Egypt ; whence  it  appears  that  he 
confidered  Marmarica  as  part  of  Egypt,  and  Paraetonium  as 
a fortrefs  of  great  llrength.  At  fome  diltance  from  Parse- 
tonium,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica,  Hood  Apis,  a 
town  fo  denominated  from  the  Egyptian  deity  of  that  name. 
Triferchis,  Zagylis,  and  other  places  on  the  fea-coafts, 
enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  are  fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to 
merit  attention.  The  principal  Libyan  nations  inhabiting 
this  region  were  the  Adyrmachidac  and  Ammonii.  Some 
authors  feem  to  make  the  Marmaridae  a nation  inhabiting 
a particular  territory  contiguous  to  the  greater  Catabath- 
mus ; but  others  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  all  the  Li- 
byans of  Marmarica  were  comprehended  under  this  appel- 
lation. Father  Calmet  thinks  that  Marmarica  was  firff 
peopled  by  the  defcendants  of  Lehabim,  the  fon  of  Miz- 
raim,  mentioned  by  Mofes.  Herodotus  allures  us  that  there 
was  a great  affinity  betwixt  them  and  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
moil  important  points. 

MARMARIUM,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  illand  of 
Euboea. 

MARMARO-PROSERA,  in  Natural Hijlory,  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  llones  forming  continued  llrata,  bright  and  beautiful, 
of  very  lively  colours,  and  of  a conftitution  fo  fine,  that 
they  will  take  a good  polilh  ; in  all  which  particulars  they 
agree  with  the  genus  of  marbles,  but  differ  from  them  in 
that  they  are  never  calcareous,  nor  do  they  ferment  with 
acids.  To  the  fame  ciafs  belong  the  granites  and  the  por- 
phyries. 

The  marmaro-profera  are  llones  of  a compaft,  uniform 
texture,  like  that  of  marbles  ; fome  of  them  are  vitrifiable, 
o tliers  not  and  fome  are  of  fuch  hardnefs  as  to  (Irike  fine 
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with  fteel.  Of  this  kind  is  the  bafaltes.  Da  Cofta’s  Hift. 
Foff.  p.  2 £2,  &c. 

MARMARUOLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mincio ; eight  miles  N.  of  Mantua. 

MARMARYGjE,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  writers  in 
medicine,  to  exprefs  fparks  of  fire,  or  the  appearance  of 
fuch  flafhing  before  the  eyes  in  fome  diforders. 

MARMIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot ; nine  miles  S.W.  of  Gourdon. 

MARMOL  Caravajal,  Luis  de,  in  Biography,  born 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  at  Granada,  was  taken  prifoner  by 
the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  carried  to  Morocco.  Here  he 
colle&ed  all  the  materials  he  could  get  for  an  account 
of  the  country,  which,  when  he  efcaped  from  the  houfe 
of  bondage,  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ La  Defcrip- 
cion  General  de  Africa.”  The  French  tranflation  of  this 
work  by  M.  D’Ablancourt  is  very  highly  efteemed.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MARMONTEL,  John-Francis,  a diftinguifhed  French 
writer,  was  born  in  1723.  His  father  was  in  low  circum- 
ftances,  and  obliged  to  exercife  great  frugality  in  bringing 
up  his  children.  His  early  education  prefented  him  with 
few  literary  advantages,  but  from  his  mother,  whofe  lan- 
guage and  fentiments  were  much  fuperior  to  her  ftation,  he 
derived  much  benefit  with  refpeCt  to  mental  cultivation,  by 
which  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  his  contempo- 
raries. Through  her  influence  he  was  fent  to  the  Jefuits’ 
college  of  Mauriac,  where,  with  the  pra&ice  of  ftriCt  eco- 
nomy, he  was  enabled  to  go  through  the  ftudics  of  the 
place.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  father  placed  him  with  a 
merchant  at  Clermont ; but  lie  had  a mind  ill  adapted  to 
trade,  and  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  quitting  it  after 
his  arrival,  and  hiring  a garret,  with  a few  livres  that  he 
took  with  him,  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  felt  a vocation 
for  the  ecclefialtical  profeflion.  He  was  allowed  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  was  admitted  at  once  into 
the  philofophical  clafs  in  the  college  of  Clermont.  His 
wants  were  few,  and  thefe  he  readily  fupplied  by  under- 
taking the  office  of  inftru&ing  others  in  their  earlier  ftudies. 
The  death  of  an  affectionate  father,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
this  occupation,  was  a very  fevere  ftroke  upon  him,  but  his 
heart  was  adapted  to  the  exigency,  and  he  inftantly  took 
upon  himfelf  the  paternal  charge  with  refpedl  to  an  almofl 
deftitute  family.  He  engaged  as  teacher  of  philofophy  in 
a feminary  of  the  Bernardines,  and  his  talents  almofl;  im- 
mediately gave  him  a marked  diftin&ion  in  the  fociety  of 
monks,  and  profpefts  of  greater  celebrity  foon  opened  upon 
him.  He  wrote  an  ode  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
prize  given  by  the  academy  of  “ Floral  Games”  at  Tou- 
loufe.  The  award  was  given  againft  him,  but  being  diffa- 
tisfied  with  the  decifion  he  fent  his  performance  to  Voltaire, 
who  returned  it  with  many  commendations,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prefented  him  with  a copy  of  his  works.  He  re- 
garded this  teftimony  of  regard  from  fo  great  a man  as 
much  fuperior  to  the  prize  for  which  he  had  been  ftriving, 
proceeded  with  ardour  in  his  career  of  ftudies,  and  obtained 
the  prizes  of  feveral  fucccffive  years.  His  fcholars  rapidly 
increafed,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  his  gains  were  aug- 
mented, which  he  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  family 
chiefly  dependant  on  his  labours.  He  fent  for  one  of  his  bro- 
thers to  be  educated  at  his  own  expence  and  under  his  own 
eye.  About  this  period  he  formed  a refolution  to  quit  his 
ftudies  that  he  had  been  purfuing  to  fit  him  for  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  profeflion,  and  by  the  advice  of  Voltaire  he  deter- 
mined to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris  as  a man  of  letters : he 
obtained  as  an  introduction  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
M.  Orri,  the  comptroller-general  of  the  finances.  Scarcely, 


however,  had  he  reached  the  great  city,  when  he  found  that 
his  friend  had  been  difmiffed  from  the  miniftry.  He  was 
now  encouraged  by  Voltaire  to  write  for  the  ftage  ; he  made 
the  attempt,  but  in  this  and  other  efforts  of  a different  na- 
ture he  was  completely  unfuccefsful,  nor  could  with  all  the 
application  of  which  he  was  mailer  fave  himfelf  from  a ftate 
of  indigence,  and  he  was  glad  to  undertake  the  education 
of  a youth  to  improve  his  circumftances.  This  gave  him 
admiffion  to  a feleCt  and  agreeable  fociety,  and  by  putting 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  want  his  mind  was  free  for  any 
exertion.  He  accordingly  fet  about  a tragedy,  which  he 
finifhed,  under  the  title  of  “ Denis  le  Tiran  it  was  acted 
in  1 748*  and  obtained  very  general  applaufe.  From  this 
moment  money  and  fame  poured  in  upon  him  : he  attracted 
general  notice,  “ was  feafled  and  complimented,  and  at  once 
fell  into  the  vortex  of  Panfian  falhion.”  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, negleCt  the  art  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  repu- 
tation, and  in  1749  brought  forward  a fecond  tragedy, 
entitled  “ Ariftomene.”  Voltaire  fat  with  him  in  his  box, 
and  cordially  joined  in  the  applaufe  which  it  received.  His 
next  piece  was  the  tragedy  of  “ Cleopatra,”  which  was 
finifhed  and  aCted  in  1750:  this  was  probably  written  in  a 
hurry,  and  its  fuccefs  was  very  indifferent ; and  the  “ He- 
raclides”  which  foon  followed  abfolutely  failed.  This  dis- 
appointment feemed  to  roufe  him  into  aCtion,  and  made  him 
attentive  to  future  fortune.  He  obtained  the  place  of  fe- 
cretary  of  the  royal  buildings  by  the  influence  of  Madame 
Pompadour,  and  under  her  brother  M.  de  Marigny.  He 
immediately  took  apartments  at  Verfailles,  and  “ here,” 
fays  he,  “ thank  heaven  terminate  the  errors  and  deviations 
of  my  youth.”  I11  his  literary  capacity  he  was  connected 
with  d’Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  was  their  coadjutor  in 
the  Encyclopedic.  His  fervices  to  perfons  in  power  pro- 
cured him  a penfion  upon  the  privileged  work  called  the 
Mercure  Francois.”  In  this  he  publifhed  his  “ Alcibiades,” 
compofed  at  a Angle  fitting,  and  which  was  received  with  fo 
much  applaufe  that  he  followed  it  wdth  “ Soliman  II.”  the 
“ Scruple,”  and  others ; this  was  the  origin  of  the  “ Contes 
Moratix,”  which  became  fo  popular  throughout  Europe. 
In  1758,  he  quitted  his  office  at  Verfailles,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  an  affociate  with  all  the  men  of 
letters  and  artifts  in  that  capital.  His  happinefs  was,  how- 
ever, foon  interrupted,  by  refufing  to  give  up  the  author 
of  fome  fevere  verfes  which  he  had  imprudently  repeated  in 
company.  They  were  accordingly  attributed  to  him,  and 
he  was  committed  to  the  Baftile.  His  confinement  was  fhort, 
and  his  treatment  in  it  was  of  the  mildeft  kind.  After  his 
liberation,  he  made  a tour  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
France,  in  which  he  paid  a vifit  to  Voltaire,  and  then  wrote 
his  “ Epitre  aux  Poctes,”  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
In  1763  he  was  admitted  a member  of  that  body.  His 
next  literary  production,  and  that  which  has  conferred  the 
greateft  celebrity  on  his  name,  was  his  “ Belifaire.”  The 
liberal  fentiments  which  he  had  put  into  his  hero’s  mouth 
concerning  religious  toleration,  and  the  unimportance  of  con- 
troverted theological  tenets,  excited  the  refentment  of  the 
Sorbonne,  which  proceeded  to  a cenfure  of  the  whole  work, 
but  it  could  not  flop  its  career  : very  large  impreffions  were 
difperfed  over  France  and  all  Europe.  On  the  death  of 
Duclos,  in  1772,  Marmontel  was  appointed,  without  any 
folicitation  on  his  part,  to  fucceed  him  as  hiitoriographer 
of  France.  He  prepared  himfelf  to  exercife  the  duties 
of  his  new  office  by  collecting  materials  for  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  ; he  alfo  engaged  in  the  compofition  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedic.  After  he  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  fifty-four  he  married  a young  lady  of 
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eighteen,  and  it  is  faid  that  this  union,  fo  very  unfuitable 
in  point  of  years,  was  the  fource  of  much  real  felicity. 
About  the  fame  period  he  publiffied  another  work,  entitled 
“ Les  Incas,  or  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  Empire  of  Peru,” 
which  united  hiftory  and  fiction,  and  which  was  evidently, 
like  the  Belifaire,  for  the  purpofe  of  inculcating  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  enlightened  fentiments.  In  1783  he  was,  on  the 
death  of  d’Alembert,  elefted  to  the  poll  of  perpetual  fecre- 
tary  of  the  French  Academy,  and  from  this  period  his  com- 
positions were  chiefly  confined  to  eloges  and  other  pieces 
read  before  the  academy,  as  well  in  verfe  as  in  profe.  He 
alfo  employed  himfelf  in  a complete  edition  of  his  works, 
row  become  very  voluminous.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  had  to  witnefs  the  ftormy  fcenes  of  the  French 
revolution  : his  ideas  of  reformation  went  no  farther  than 
the  concefiions  offered  by  the  crown  in  1788,  and  he  con- 
templated with  horror  thofe  conftitutional  changes  which  he 
faw  meditated  by  the  popular  party.  He  was,  neverthelefs, 
chofen  a member  of  the  eleftoral  affembly  : but  foon  loft 
the  confidence  of  his  conftituents,  by  oppofing  an  unlimited 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  he  gladly  retired  to  his  country- 
houfe  to  remain  a fpedlator  rather  than  adlor  in  the  great 
revolutionary  drama.  In  his  retreat  from  the  bufy  and 
noify  world,  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  fome  additional 
“ Contes  Moraux  and  a “ Cours  Elementaire”  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  young  perfons,  confiding  of  (hort  treatifes  on 
grammar,  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  morals.  He  alfo  drew 
up  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  addreffed  to  his  children.  In 
*797  he  was  brought  forward  again  into  public  life,  and 
chofen  a reprefentative  of  the  department  of  Eure,  and  was, 
in  the  national  affembly,  particularly  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  pronounced  before  the 
legiflative  body  a difeourfe  “ On  the  free  exercife  of  public 
worffiip,”  and  he  continued  to  difeharge  the  functions  of 
his  office,  till  the  decifion  which  rendered  null  the  elections  of 
his  department,  with  thofe  of  many  others.  He  died,  almoft 
in  indigence,  in  December,  1 799,  in  the  feventy-feventh  year 
of  his  age  ; leaving  a widow  and  two  young  children  without 
fupport.  As  an  author,  Marmontel  is  characterized  as  warm 
and  eloquent  on  grave  and  elevated  topics,  eafy  and  lively  on 
light  ones,  ingenious,  inventive,  and  varied,  full  of  good  fenfe 
and  animated  with  fentiment  : he  is  almoft  equally  fuccefsful 
in  his  addreffes  to  the  heart,  the  imagination,  and  the  judg- 
ment. His  “ Contes  Moraux”  contain  many  fine  ftories, 
delightfully  told,  and  fcarcely  has  any  work  of  the  age  been 
more  popular : the  morality  of  fome  of  them  is  very  doubtful, 
and  hence  the  title  “ Moral  Tales,”  as  tranflated  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  not  in  all  cafes  proper.  They  are  fidlitious  nar- 
ratives relative  to  life  and  manners,  and  in  general  they 
inculcate  valuable  and  ufeful  leffons.  Since  his  death  his 
own  memoirs  have  appeared,  and  alfo  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,”  printed  from  his  manu- 
feript,  in  z vols.  izmo. 

Marmontel,  after  hearing  the  “ServaPadrona”  of  Pergolefi 
performed  in  1751  at  Paris,  in  Italian,  and  by  Italians,  was 
one  of  the  firft  converts  to  the  mufic  of  Italy  in  France. 

This  natural,  eafy,  graceful,  and  plealing  intermezzioT 
which  produced  Rouffeau’s  famous  “ Lettre  fur  la  Mufique 
Fran^ife,”  likewife  opened  the  ears  of  Diderot  and  d’Alem- 
bert, the  abbes  Annauld  and  Morillet,  Meffrs.  Suard  and 
Grimn,  who  ever  after  continued  hoftile  to  the  old  ftyle  of 
French  mufic. 

Gretry,  returning  from  Italy  in  1767,  new  fet,  at  Ge- 
neva, Favart’s  comic  opera  of  “ Ifabeile  et  Gertrude,” 
which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  on  the  young  compofer’s 
prrival  at  Paris,  Marmontel  furnilhed  liim  with  other  mufical 
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dramas ; and  they  feem  to  have  been  conftantly  attached  to 
each  other  ever  after. 

When  Piccini  arrived  at  Paris  in  1778,  Marmontel  in- 
ftantly  became  a Piccinift,  and  wrote  a pamphlet  “ On  the 
Revolutions  of  Mufic  in  France,”  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Ghickifts. 

We  have  often  obferved,  that  the  French  talk  and  write 
on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic  better  than  the  Italians ; but  it  is  all 
declamation.  There  is  no  part  of  mufic,  vocal  or  inftru- 
mental,  in  which  they  are  comparable  to  the  Italians. 

Marmontel’s  ideas  about  dramatic  mufic  are  fcattered 
through  the  Encyclopedic,  which  M.  Laborde  has  collected 
and  drawn  to  a focus,  in  his  “ Effai  fur  la  Mufique,”  pub- 
liftied  in  1780;  and  in  Marmontel’s  “ Revolutions,”  we 
have  his  profejfton  cle  fui  muficale , drawn  up  by  himfelf. 

But  of  all  the  reformers  cf  French  mufic,  and  partizans 
of  the  Italian,  Diderot  and  Marmontel  were  perhaps  the 
only  two  that  were  in  earneft,  and  who  feem  to  fpeak  from 
feeling,  not  from  fyftem.  “ Woe  to  thofe,”  fays  Mar- 
montel, “ whofe  tafte  and  ideas  furpafs  their  means  of  grati- 
fication ! The  partizans  of  Eulli  and  Rameau  forgot  their 
quarrels,  and  united  in  defending  French  mufic  of  every 
kind  again!!  the  Italian.”  Marmontel  fought  ftoutly  for 
melody  ; for  the  Ample,  elegant,  and  graceful  melody  of 
Italy.  “ Gluck,”  he  fays,  “ not  only  gives  lefs  melody, 
but  melody  of  a more  vulgar  and  common  kind,  than  Pic- 
cini, Sacchini,  and  Pergolefi.” 

The  Greeks  did  not  allow  that  any  pain  or  grief  ffiould 
diftort  and  deform  the  features  in  any  one  of  the  arts.  In 
finging,  Haffe  tried  his  moft  difficult  paffages  in  a mirror ; 
and  the  dying  gladiator,  the  Niobe,  and  the  Eaocoon,  make 
no  frightful  faces.  A pathetic  and  paffionate  air  in  mufic 
is  not  to  feream  or  howl.  No  paffion  fhould  be  expreffed 
in  mufic,  that  is  not  foftened  into  pleafure  by  the  found, 
by  exquifite  mufical  tones  and  chords.  “ Melody  without 
expreffion  is  of  little  effedl : expreffion  without  melody  is 
fomething,  but  not  all  we  want.  The  union  of  melody  and 
expreffion  of  the  moft  perfedl  kind  is  the  problem  to  be 
folved  ; and  the  melodies  of  Piccini,  Sacchini,  and  Paefiello, 
fung  by  a Pacchierotti  or  a Marchefi,  is  the  folution. 
Vinci  firft  revealed  the  myftery,  by  his  natural,  graceful, 
and  flowing  melodies,  undeformed  by  complication  in  the 
accompaniments.  Gluck  has  certainly  not  invented  a new 
genre.  He  has,  indeed,  improved  that  of  Lulli  and  Ra- 
meau by  more  movement  and  fire  ; but  he  lias  injured  the 
Italian  recitative,  by  loading  it  with  harmony.” 

All  Marmontel  has  faid  is  true  and  reafonable ; but  he 
has  not  faid  enough.  The  root  of  the  evil, — the  grand, 
and,  we  fear,  the  invincible  impediment  to  the  introducing 
Italian  melody  on  the  French  ftage,  is  the  finging.  Gluck 
faid  to  the  complainants  of  want  of  air,  of  graceful,  paf- 
fionate, or  fpirited  melody  in  his  operas,  that  “ they  had 
no  fingers  to  perform  them.”  If  the  French  themfelves 
would  allow  this  as  an  excufe  for  Gluck,  and  place  his 
trivial  airs  to  neceffity,  we  ffiould  honour  their  tafte  and 
candour,  and  lament  their  privation  of  the  delight  which 
fine  airs,  well  fung,  afford  true  lovers  and  judges  of  mufic. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  thefe  ballad  airs  are  models  for 
the  reft  of  Europe,  where  good  fingers  can  be  found,  we 
think  it  borders  upon  arrogance,  very  unbecoming  a nation 
juft  emerging  from  barbarilm  in  vocal  mufic. 

The  ferious  dramas,  written  for  mufic  by  Quinault,  have 
increaied  in  favour,  as  poetry,  in  fpite  of  Boileau’s  four 
cenfures,  ever  fince  the  death  of  the  author.  The  airs, 
however,  could  not  be  fet  to  modern  melody  in  their  original 
ftate.  And  when  Piccini  arrived  in  France,  and  requefted 
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to  be  furnifhed  with  dramas  to  fet,  in  which  the  fongs  were 
phrafed  and  polifhed  like  thofe  in  the  operas  of  Metaftafio, 
the  true  models  of  lyric  poetry,  Marmontel,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  admirable  lyric  tragedies  of  Quinault,  mo- 
dernized the  airs,  and  retained  all  the  original  beauties  of 
the  dialogue.  Encouraged  to  this  undertaking  by  the  mod 
enlightened  men  of  letters,  to  whofe  judgment  he  fubmitted 
his  labours,  he  prepared  for  Italian  mufic  the  poems  of 
Amadis,  Roland,  Perfeus,  Proferpine,  Atvs,  Phaeton,  Ifis, 
Thefeus,  and  Armide  ; and  on  being  applied  to  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  opera  to  let  Piccini  have  one  of  them  to  fet, 
he  gave  them  their  choice,  which  fell  upon  .Roland,  of 
which  the  fable  was  taken  from  the  “ Orlando  Furiofo”  of 
Ariofto.  Piccini  was  unacquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage : it  was  therefore  neceffary,  in  explaining  the  poem, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  labour  liep  by  ftep  ; and  Mar- 
montel performed  this  talk  with  as  much  zeal  and  folicitude 
as  Quinault  himfclf  could  have  done.  The  Italian  com- 
pofer,  from  thefe  inltru&ions,  became  in  a (hort  time  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  accentuation  and  muftcal  expref- 
fion  of  French  words,  that  the  moll  fevere  critics  were  un- 
able to  point  out  a fingle  fault  which  he  had  committed 
againft  the  profody  and  genius  of  the  language.  “ It  is 
well  known,”  fays  M.  Laborde,  “ how  complete  was  the 
fuccefs  of  this  undertaking:  he  amply  fulfilled  the  wilh  of 
Marmontel,  and  refolved  the  problem,  whether  the  French 
language  was  capable  of  receiving  Italian  mufic.”  We  ftill 
think  it  is  not ; as  the  mufic  which  Piccini  and  Sacchini 
have  fet  to  French  words  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  they 
have  fet  to  their  own  language. 

The  number  of  operas,  lerious  and  comic,  which  Mar- 
montel produced  for  the  feveral  theatres  of  France,  between 
the  years  1747  and  1778,  is  prodigious.  Very  early  in  his 
life  he  furnifhed  Rameau  with  operas  for  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Mufique  ; and  befides  his  dramas  that  were  fet 
by  others,  he  was  author  of  the  words  of  almoll  all  the 
comic  operas  which  were  fet  by  Gretry,  during  his  long 
and  fuccefsful  career. 

MARMOR,  Marble.  See  Marble. 

MARMORA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  European 
Turkey,  which  runs  into  the  Strimon,  6 miles  N.W.  of 
Emboli,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia. — Alfo,  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia;  34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sa- 
lonika— Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Conltantinople,  or 
fea  of  Marmora,  about  1 2 leagues  in  circuit.  It  is  lofty, 
mountainous,  and  tolerably  fertile  : it  contains  feveral  towns 
or  villages,  rather  populous ; it  has  two  harbours,  which 
are  by  no  means  extenfive,  fituated  towards  the  fouth. 
Veffels  furprifed  by  a northerly  wind,  fomewhat  ftrong,  re- 
pair hither  for  (helter.  The  inhabitants  have  a few  flocks 
of  (heep  : they  cultivate  the  vine,  the  olive-tree,  and  cotton, 
and  gather  various  fpecies  of  grain.  Marmora  formerly 
bore  the  names  of  Nevris,  from  the  fawn  of  a doe  ; 

Elaphonnefus,  from  iK-x^oc,  a ftag,  and  vwo?,  ifland ; and 
Proconnefus,  from  71-50?,  77-50x0?,  flgnifying  a young  ftag,  and 
v*wo?,  ifland.  Thefe  latter  names  were  given  to  it  from  the 
number  of  flags  which  were  met  with  in  it.  But  Olivier 
thinks  that  none  exift  there  at  this  day,  as  the  woods  are 
deftroyed,  and  the  mountains  are  almoft  naked.  This 
ifland  has  received  its  name  Marmora  from  a white  marble, 
a little  veined  with  grey  and  blueilh,  which  is  furnilhed  by 
it  in  great  quantities.  Although  the  grain  of  this  marble  is 
not  fine,  nor  its  colours  beautiful  and  mixed,  the  Greeks 
efteemed  it  formerly,  and  made  frequent  ufe  of  it : they  dif- 
tinguifhed  jt  by  the  name  of  “ Cyzicus”  marble,  becaufe 
that  pemnfula  afforded  fome,  probably,  of  the  fame  quality, 
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or  becaufe  the  town  of  the  fame  name  ferved  as  an  em- 
porium for  it.  Fragments  of  it  are  found  among  the  ruins 
of  almoft  all  the  ancient  cities : pillars  of  it  are  feen  in  va- 
rious places,  and  particularly  in  the  mofques  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  It  is  faid,  that  the  ftately  palace  of  Maufolus,  at 
Halicarnaffus,  was  lined  with  this  marble.  At  the  prefent 
day,  it  is  only  wrought  for  the  fepulchral  ftones  made  ufe 
of  by  the  Turks,  the  Armenians,  ar.d  the  Europeans:  it  is 
feldom  employed  in  the  conllru&ion  of  lioufes.  N.  lat.  40'' 
30'.  E.  long.  27°  33'. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  or  White  Sea,  a gulf  between  the 
ftraits  of  Conllantinople  and  the  ftraits  of  Gallipoli ; about 
90  miles  from  call  to  weft,  and  33  from  north  to  fouth.  It 
takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  ifland  above  mentioned. 

Marmora,- a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 33 
miles  E.  of  Magnifa.  N.  lat.  38' 43'.  E.  long.  28-*. 

Marmora,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra ; 
16  miles  W.  of  St.  Severin. — Alfo,  a town  of  -France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Stura  ; iq  miles  W.  of  Cone. 

MARMORICE,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
fouth  coalt  of  the  province  of  Natolia.  The  town  is  fmall, 
but  fituated  in  a bay  with  a narrow  entrance,  which  is  re- 
prefented  as  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world.  N.  lat. 
36j  52'.  E.  long.  28'  30'. 

MARMOROID  ji,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  are  ftones,  which 
in  their  nature,  texture,  appearance,  and  other  properties, 
referable  marbles ; and  only  differ  from  them,  in  that  the 
bodies  of  this  genus  never  form  continued  ftrata,  but  are 
only  found  in  loofe  independent  maffes,  lodged  in  ftrata  of 
other  fubftances.  M.  Da  Cofta  fubdivides  thefe  into  mar- 
moroidae  of  a plain  ilru&ure,  and  thofe  which  contain  (hells, 
corals,  and  other  extraneous  bodies.  Hift.  Foflils,  p.  241, 
&c. 

MARMOSA,  in  Zoology.  See  Didelpiiis  Marina. 

M ARMOSETS,  in  Geography,  a harbour  in  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo,  lying  between  cape  Rouge  and  Grand 
Port  Berhagne. 

MARMOT,  Arctomys,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Glires 
in  the  clafs  of  Mammalia  : the  characters  of  which  are,  that 
the  animals  of  this  genus  have  two  cutting  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  five  grinders  above  and  four  below,  on  each  fide,  and 
that  they  have  collar  bones.  This  genus  is  very  properly 
feparated  from  that  of  Mus  by  Dr.  Gmelin,  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Pennant.  Mod,  if  not  all  the  fpecies,  hybernate,  cr 
become  torpid,  during  winter : they  wander  in  queft  of 
food,  and  for  other  purpofes,  during  the  day,  feeding  on 
roots  and  grain  : they  are  capable  of  climbing,  and  dig 
burrows  in  the  earth  for  their  habitation  ; their  heads  are 
generally  round  and  convex,  having  either  very  (hort  ears,, 
or  none  ; their  bodies  are  thick,  with  (hort  hairy  tail* ; the 
fore-feet  have  each  four  toes,  and  a very  (hort  thumb,  or 
fifth  inner  toe  ; and  the  hind-feet  have  each  five  toes.  The 
csecum,  or  blind  gut,  is  generally  very  large. 

The  fpecies  are  as  follows  : 

A.  Marmota,  Mus  Marmota  of  Linnmus,  Alpine  or 
Mountain  Moufe,  Alpine  Marmot  of  Pennant,  and  Mar-- 
motte  of  Btiffon.  It  has  (hort  round  ears  ; the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  dulky  brown,,  and  the  lower  parts  reddifh.. 
The  body  is  thick  and  (hort ; the  head  large  and  thick,  flat- 
tened at  the  top  ; the  nofe  thick  and  blunt,  often  carried 
eieCl  when  the  animal  fits  ; the  two  bones  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  moveable  on  eacli  other ; the  cheeks  are  covered  and 
furrounded  with  long  hairs ; the  muzzle  has  ftven  rows  of 
whifleers ; above  and  below  each  eye  is  placed  a black  wart, 
on  which  are  hairs  ; the  legs  are  (hort ; the  tail  is  ftraight,, 
and  covered  with  long  hairs ; the  tip  of  the  tail  is  very  dark 
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brown,  almoft  black  ; the  body  and  head  meafure  fixteen 
inches,  and  weigh  nine  pounds ; the  tail  is  about  fix  inches 
long.  Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  higheft  fummits  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenaean  mountains,  in  dry  places  where  are  no, 
trees ; feed  on  infe&s,  roots,  and  vegetables  ; are  fond  of 
milk,  which  they  take  by  lapping  with  a murmuring  noife  ; 
and  drink  very  little.  The  Alpine  marmots  live  in  focieties 
of  from  five  to  fourteen,  bade  in  the  fun,  and  place  a cen- 
tinel,  which  whittles  on  the  approach  of  danger,  when  they 
retire  into  their  holes  ; and  if  they  cannot  efcape,  defend 
themfelves  boldly,  and  bite  with  great  fury.  They  form 
burrows  with  numerous  paffages  and  entrances : at  the  end 
of  September  they  refort  to  their  fubterraneous  chambers, 
which  are  well  lined  with  mofs  and  dry  grafs,  and  flopping 
the  entrance  with  earth,  they  remain  here  in  a torpid  ttate  of 
hybernation  till  the  month  of  March.  If  they  chance  to  be 
dug  up,  and  are  brought  into  a warm  atmofphere,  they 
gradually  revive.  They  are  able  to  walk  on  their  hind 
leet,  and  fit  up  on  their  haunches,  carrying  food  to  their 
mouths  with  their  fore-feet.  They  are  eaiily  caught  on 
plain  ground,  but  with  difficulty  in  their  holes,  as  they  dig 
deeper  when  in  danger  of  being  taken,  except  during  their 
torpid  ttate  in  winter.  At  this  time,  many  of  them  are 
caught  for  the  fake  of  their  fleffi,  which  is  tender  and  deli- 
cate ; partly  for  their  fkins  ; and  partly  for  their  fat,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  efteem  to  be  medicinal : but 
they  are  chiefly  taken  by  the  Savoyards,  with  a view  of  ex- 
poling  them  as  (hows  through  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
a tame  ttate,  they  are  very  deftruttive  to  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vilions,  clothes,  linen,  or  furniture  ; and  can  hardly  be  pre- 
vented, even  in  warm  climates,  from  falling  into  a ttate  of 
torpidity  in  winter.  They  procreate  in  April  or  May ; 
and  the  female,  after  fix  or  ieven  weeks,  produces,  two, 
three,  or  four  young  ones. 

A.  Monax,  Mus  grifeus  of  Pallas,  Glis  fufeus,  Mar- 
mota  Americana  or  American  Marmot,  Monax  of  Ed- 
wards and  Button,  and  Maryland  Marmot  of  Pennant,  has 
ffiort  rounded  ears,  blueifh  nofe  and  cheeks,  body  of  a deep 
brown  colour,  and  longitli  tail,  which  is  very  hairy.  The 
eyes  are  black  and  prominent ; the  feet  and  iegs  are  black, 
with  long  (harp  claws ; the  tail  is  half  the  length  of  the 
body.  This  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a rabbit,  and  feeds 
on  vegetables : its  flefh  is  very  good,  refembling  that  of  a 
pig.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  ttates  of  North  America,  and 
the  Bahamas.  In  America,  it  forms  holes  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  under  the  roots  of  trees,  in  which  it  paffes  the 
winter  in  a torpid  ttate  ; but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  hy- 
bernate  in  the  Bahamas,  where  the  climate  is  very  mild. 

A.  Bob ac.  See  Bobac. 

A.  Em petra  of  Pallas,  Canadian  Marmot,  Quebec 
Marmot  of  Pennant,  of  a mixed  grey  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  the  lower  parts  orange ; with  ffiort 
rounded  cars,  and  a hairy  tail.  This  animal  inhabits  Ca- 
nada, Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  the  other  northern  parts  of 
America.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a rabbit,  and  the  tail  is 
about  two  inches  and  a half  long.  The  cheeks  are  grey  ; 
the  face  duffiy,  and  not  black  ; on  the  back  the  hair  is  grey 
at  the  roots,  black  in  the  middle,  a;.d  whitiffi  at  the  tips ; 
the  belly  and  legs  are  of  an  orange  colour  ; the  tail  is  fliort, 
buffiy^aad  of  a duffiy  colour  ; the  feet  are  black  and  naked, 
with  four  long,  (lender,  divided  toes,  and  the  rudiments  of 
a thumb  on  each  fore-foot,  and  five  fimilar  on  each  behind, 
all  armed  with  pretty  flrong  claws.  • 

A.  Pruinosa,  Hoary  Marmot,  with  very  coarfe,  long, 
hoary  fur,  whitilh  cheeks,  a black  nofe,  and  black  legs ; 
having  (hort  oval  ears.  Inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
America ; is  about  the  fize  of  a rabbit  j.  with  nofe  black  at 


the  tip  ; the  tail  is  black,  mixed  with  ruft  colour;  with  four 
toes  on  each  fore-foot,  and  five  behind,  all  armed  with 
duffiy  claws. 

A.  Suslica,  Souflik  of  Button,  Cafan  Marmot  of  Pen- 
nant,  has  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a yellowiffi-brown 
colour  interfperfed  with  numerous  fmall  white  fpots,  very 
ffiort  ears,  hairy  tail  about  the  length  of  the  thighs.  In- 
habits Cafan  as  far  as  Auftria,  dwells  in  the  defert,  digging 
holes  in  the  black  foil  of  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  ; 
which  burrows  are  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  winding,  with 
feveral  entries,  having  at  the  bottom  feveral  apartments, 
ftored  with  corn,  peas,  linfeed,  hempfeed,  and  other  grains 
and  feeds,  in  feparate  cells,  and  feparate  holes  in  which  they 
live.  This  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  rat : the  tail 
is  covered  with  ffiort  yellowiffi-brown  hair ; the  fore-feet 
have  four  toes,  armed  with  long  claws,  and  a ffiort  thumb, 
or  rudiment  of  a fifth  toe  ; the  hind-feet  have  five  toes  each, 
the  two  outer  ones  ffiort,  and  the  other  three  long. 

A.  Citillus,  Zifel  of  Button,  earlefs  Marmot  of  Pen- 
nant, is  of  an  uniform  dark  cinereous  grey  colour,  has  no 
external  ears,  a blunt  nofe,  a long  (lender  body,  and  a very 
ffiort  tail ; inhabits  Hungary,  Auftria,  and  Poland  ; bur- 
rows like  the  former,  and  is  rather  larger,  being  nearly  a 
foot  in  length. 

A.  Zemni,  Zemni  of  Button,  Podolian  Marmot  of  Pen- 
nant, Zits-jan  of  Le  Brun,  and  little  Earth-dog  of  Rzac- 
zinlki,  is  of  a moufe-grey  colour,  has  ffiort  rounded  ears, 
five  toes  on  all  the  feet,  and  very  minute  eyes  concealed 
beneath  the  fur.  Inhabits  Rufiia  and  Poland ; is  larger, 
itronger,  and  more  mifehievous  than  the  former.  Its  body 
is  (lender,  covered  with  (hort,  foft  fur;  the  tail  of  a mode- 
rate fize  ; the  fore-teeth  very  large,  projefting  much  from 
the  mouth,  the  under  ones  being  much  longer  than  the; 
upper ; the  feet  are  all  divided  into  five  toes,  armed  with 
crooked  claws ; about  the  fize  of  a fquirrel,  and  in  difpofi- 
tion  and  manners  refembling  the  Zifel.  It  bites  cruelly, . 
and  feeds  voracioudy  on  grains,  fruits,  and  pot-herbs,  lay- 
ing up  magazines  of  provifions  in  its  burrows,  where  it 
paffes  the  winter.  Gmelin  includes  the  three  laft  deferibed 
animals  under  one  defcription,  fuppofing  them  to  be  of  the 
fame  fpecies;  but  they  are  feparated  by  Button  and  Pennant. 
This  fpecies  is  repreiented  as  inhabiting  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Ruflia,  as  far  as  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  iflands  between 
Afia  and  America,  in  Perfia  and  China,  but  rarely  found  in 
the  reft  of  Europe.  The  male  is  eafily  tamed,  but  the  fe- 
male is  fiercer;  goes  with  young  between  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  three  to  eight  young  ones' 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  fur  is  very  good  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  fleffi  is  reckoned  tolerable  Thefe  animals 
are  preyed  on  by  polecats,  weafels,  hawks,  carrion-crows, 
and  cranes.  They  vary  conliderably  both  in  fize  and  colour. 
Gmelin  fuggefts  that  this  animal  may  be  the  fame  with  the 
“Mus  Ponticus”  of  Ariftotle  and  Pliny. 

A.  Gundi,  Gundi  of  Pennant,  is  of  a brick-duft  red 
colour,  with  wide  open  ears,  which  appear  as  if  cropt,  or  cut 
off.  Inhabits  Barbary,  near  Maffufin,. towards  mount  Atlas. 
Its  fize  is  about  that  of  a fmall  rabbit ; the  tail  is  ffiort ; 
the  upper  fore-teeth  are  large  and  truncated,  the  lower  ones 
flender  and  pointed  ; it  has  four  toes,  armed  with  claws,  on 
all  the  feet,  and  ufes  the  foie  in  walking  as  far  as  the  heel. 

A.  Hudsonia,  Hudfon’s  Marmot,  taillefs  Marmot  of 
Pennant ; is  of  a brown-affi  colour,  with  ffiort  external  ears 
and  no  tail.  Inhabits  Hudfon’s  Bay.  It  has  two  cutting 
teeth  above,  and  four  in  the  lower  jaw ; the  hairs  are  tipt. 
with  white. 

A.  Maulina,  Chilefe  Marmot,  is  of  a reddiffi-browu  • 
colour,  with  (harp  ears,  having  five  toes  on  all  the  feet. 

Inhabits 
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Inhabits  the  woods  of  the  province  of  Maule,  in  Chili.  This 
animal  agrees  with  the  common  marmot  in  the  colour  and 
length  of  the  hair,  but  is  nearly  twice  as  large ; the  fnout  is 
long-fhaped,  having  four  rows  of  whifkers ; the  feet  have  all 
five  claws  ; and  the  tail  is  furnifhed  rather  thinly  with  hair. 

Marmot,  German.  See  Mus  Crieetus. 

Marmot,  Lapland.  See  Mus  Lemmui. 

MARMOTA,  See  Marmot,  fupra. 

MARMOTTE  Volant.  See  Vespertilio  Nigrita. 

Marmotte.  See  Hyrax  Capenfis. 

MARMOUTIER,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
t canton,  in  the  di (f rift  of  Saverne;  three  miles  S.  of  Saverne. 
The  place  contains  1990,  and  the  canton  10,397  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  105  kiliometres,  in  25  communes. 

MARNAY  le  Bourg,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Saone;  11  miles  W.  of  Befan5on. 

MARNE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Marne,  about  three  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Langres,  and  after  purfuing  a courfe  by  feveral'towns,  joins 
the  Seine  at  Charenton. 

Marne,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khora- 
fan  ; 210  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

Marne,  one  of  the  ten  departments  of  the  N.E.  re- 
gion of  France,  compofed  of  Remois  and  Perthois,  with  a 
part  of  Brie,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  the 
Aifne  and  Ardennes,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of  the 
Meufe,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  the  Aube,  on  the  S.W.  by 
that  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Seine  and  Marne;  about  33  French  leagues  in 
length  and  30  in  breadth;  in  N.  lat.  49°.  Its  territorial 
extent  is  8480  kiliometres,  or  405  fquare  leagues,  and  it 
contains  310,493,  or,  according  to  Haffenfratz,  348,885 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  five  circles,  32  cantons,  and 
499  communes.  The  circles  are  Reims,  including  105,472 
inhabitants  ; St.  Menehould,  30,840  ; Vitry-fur-Marne, 
49,706;  Chalons-fur-Marne,  37,062;  and  Epernay,  87,413. 
Its  capital  is  Chalons-fur-Marne.  Its  contributions  amount 
to  4,115,188  fr.  and  its  expences  for  adminiftration,  juitice, 
and  public  inftruCtion,  amounted  in  the  nth  year  of  the 
French  era  to  320,103  fr.  33  cents.  The  foil  of  this  de- 
partment is  indifferently  fertile  in  grain,  and  yields  good 
wine  and  paftures.  There  are  fome  forefts  near  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  department. 

Marne,  Upper , one  of  the  ten  departments  of  the  N.E. 
region  of  France,  formerly  Vallage  and  Baffigny,  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  the  department  of  the  Marne,  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  departments  of  the  Meufe  and  the  Vofges,  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  on  the  S. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  the 
Aube  ; 29  French  leagues  in  length  and  19  in  breadth  ; con- 
taining in  territorial  extent  6540  kiliometres,  or  315  fquare 
leagues,  and  225,350,  or,  according  to  Haffenfratz,  225,010 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  circles,  28  cantons,  and 
552  communes.  The  circles  are  Waffy,  including  60,392 
inhabitants,- Chaumont,  75.134,  and  Langres,  89,824.  Its 
capital  is  Chaumont.  Its  contributions  in  the  nth  year  of 
the  French  era,  amounted  to  2,315,762  fr  , and  its  expences 
to  209,023  fr.  33  cents.  In  this  department  are  many  plea- 
fant  vallies,  which  yield  grain,  wine,  and  good  paftures. 
The  wooded  hills  contain  iron  mines  and  mineral  fprings, 
MARO,  or  Marro,  a town  of  the  principality  of 
Oneglia  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Oneglia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pe- 
gu, fituated  on  an  iflar.d  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ava ; 
120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pegu. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Alentejo  ; 6 miles  N.W,  of  Evora. 


MAROBUDUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany,  which  belonged  to  the  Marcomani.  Ptolemy. 

MAROELAT,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  ifiand  of  Bouro.  S.  lat.  3^  io'.  E.  long.  i27°7'. 

MAROGGIO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  17  miles  S.E.  of  Tarento. 

MAROGLIO,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  near  Terra  Nuovo,  in  the  valley  of  Noto. 

MAROGNA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro- 
mania, near  the  Archipelago  ; 64  miles  E.  of  Emboli. 

MAROLLES,  Michael,  in  Biography , fon  of  Claude 
de  Marolles,  famous  as  a champion  of  the  league,  in  de- 
fence of  which  he  killed  Marivaut,  the  royalift  champion, 
in  firigle  combat.  The  fon  had  an  extraordinary  paffion  for 
ftudy,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  publilhed  a tranflation  of 
Lucan.  He  was  too  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  fame  as  an  au- 
thor, to  attend  much  to  elevation  in  the  church.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  chiefly  to  tranflation,  and  gave  verfions  of 
Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  Martial,  Statius,  and  the  Au- 
guftan  hiftorians,  Ammianus,  Athenaeus,  &c.  He  began 
a tranflation  of  the  bible ; and  he  compofed  his  own  “ Me- 
moirs,” which  contain  a vaft  number  of  anecdotes.  An 
edition  of  them  was  publiflied  by  the  abbe  Goujet,  in  three 
vois.  izmo.  His  laft  work  was  a “ Hiftory  of  the  Count* 
of  Anjou,”  publiflied  in  4to.  in  1681,  the  year  in  which  lie 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Marolles  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  collected  prints  : his  collection  amounted  to 
10,000,  and  his  catalogues  of  them  are  much  valued  by  the 
curious  in  that  walk.  Moreri. 

Marolles,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Aube  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Bar. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  ; 6 miles  W.  of 
Avefnes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loir  and  Cher  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Blois. 

Marolles -les-Braux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Mamers ; 7 miles  S.  of  Mamers.  The  place 
contains  1808,  and  the  canton  13,993  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  160  kiliometres,  in  18  communes: 

MAROMMES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Rouen.  The  place  contains  1455,  and  the  canton 
14,760  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1425  kiliometres,  in 
19  communes. 

M A RONE  A,  Marogna,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
‘of  Ciconia,  in  Thrace,  near  the  lake  Ifmaris;  it  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  the  retreat  of  the  10,000.  Mela  places  this 
town  on  the  bank  of  the  Neftus ; but  Steph.  Byz.  errone- 
oufly  near  the  Cherfonefus.  M.  d’Anville  properly  fixes  its 
fituation  on  the  coaft  N.W.  of  Strvma.  According  to 
Pliny  it  had  formerly  been  denominated  Ortagurea.  As  its 
territory  produced  excellent  wine,  it  was  regarded  as  being 
under  the  protection  of  Bacchus ; and  according  to  tradi- 
tionary report,  this  wine  had  the  perfume  of  neCtar. 

MARONI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Guiana,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  5 52'.  W.  long.  55°  14'. 

MARONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Syria, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Chalcidia,  between  Tolmideffa  and 
Coara. 

MARONITES,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory,  a fe£t  of  eaftern 
Chriftians,  who  follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are  fubjedl  to 
the  pope  ; their  principal  habitation  being  011  mount  Liba- 
nus,  or  between  the  Anfarians  to  the  north  and  the  Druze* 
to  the  fouth. 

Mofheim  informs  us,  that  the  doCtrine  of  the  Monothe- 
lites, condemned  and  exploded  by  the  council  of  Conrtanti- 

nople, 
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nople,  found  a place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardaites , 
iignifying  in  Syriac  rebels,  a people  who  took  poffeflion 
of  Lebanon,  A D.  676,  which  became  the  alylum  of 
vagabonds,  (laves,  and  all  forts  of  rabble  (fee  Melkites)  ; 
and  about  the  conclnfion  of  the  feventh  century  they 
were  called  Maronites,  after  Maro,  their  firft  bifhop ; 
a name  which  they  (till  retain.  None,  he  fays,  of  the 
ancient  writers,  give  any  certain  account  of  the  fir  ft 
perfon  who  inftrudted  thefe  mountaineers  in  the  dodlrine  of 
the  Monothelites  : it  is  probable,  however,  from  feveral  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  was  John  Maro,  whofe  name  they  had 
adopted  ; and  that  this  eccleliallic  received  the  name  of 
Maro,  from  his  having  lived  in  the  charafler  of  a monk,  in 
the  famous  convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Orontes,  before  his  fettlement  among  the  Mardaites  of 
mount  Libanus.  One  thing  is  certain,  from  the  teftimony 
of  Tyrius,  and  other  unexceptionable  witnefTes,  as  alfo  from 
the  moll  authentic  records,  viz.  that  the  Maronites  retained 
the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  the  twelfth  century, 
when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  dodlrine  of  one  will  in 
Chrift,  they  were  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  The  moll  learned  of  the  modern  Maronites 
have  left  no  method  unemployed  to  defend  their  church 
againft  this  accufation  ; they  have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a 
variety  of  teftimonies,  that  their  anceftors  always  perfevered 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, without  ever  adopting  the  dodlrine  of  the  Monophyiites 
or  Monothelites.  But  all  their  efforts  are  infufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  thefe  affertions  to  fuch  as  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  and  the  records 
of  ancient  times ; for  to  all  fuch,  the  teftimonies  they  al- 
lege will  appear  abfolutely  fidlitious  and  deftitute  of  autho- 
rity. Eccl.  Hid.  vol.  ii. 

Fauftus  Nairon,  a Maronite,  fettled  at  Rome,  has  pub- 
liftied  an  apology  for  Maron,  ahd  the  reft  of  his  nation. 
His  tenet  is,  that  they  really  took  their  name  from  the  Ma- 
ron who  lived  about  the  year  400,  and  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  Chryfoftom,  Theodoret,  and  the  Menologium  of 
the  Greeks.  He  adds,  that  the  difciples  of  this  Maron 
fpread  themfelves  throughout  all  Syria  ; that  they  built  fe- 
veral monafteries,  and,  among  others,  one  that  bore  the  name 
of  their  leader ; that  all  the  Syrians,  who  were  not 
tainted  with  herefy,  took  refuge  among  them  ; and  that, 
for  thi3  reafon,  the  heretics  of  thofe  times  called  them 
Maronites. 

Volney  traces  the  origin  of  the  Maronites,  called  alfo 
Mawarnrt,  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  age  of  the  church,  to  a 
hermit  named  Maroun,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
and  who,  by  his  fading,  his  reclufe  mode  of  life,  and  his  au- 
fterities,  became  much  refpedled  by  the  neighbouring  people. 
It  feems  that,  in  the  difputes  which  at  that  time  arofe  be- 
tween Rome  and  Conftantinople,  he  employed  his  credit  in 
favour  of  the  weftern  Chriilians.  His  death  gave  new  ener- 
gy to  the  zeal  of  his  followers  ; and  it  was  reported  that  mi- 
racles were  wrought  by  his  remains  ; hence  many  perlons  af- 
fembled  from  Kinefrin,  Awafem,  and  other  places,  who 
built  at  Hama  a chapel  and  a tomb,  whence  foon  arofe  a 
convent,  very  celebrated  in  that  part  of  Syria.  As  quar- 
rels between  the  two  metropolitan  churches  increafed,  a 
monk,  named  John  the  Maronite,  about  the  end  of  the  fe- 
venth century,  obtained,  by  his  talents  for  preaching,  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  mod  powerful  fupporters  of 
the  caufe  of  the  Latins,  or  partifans  of  the  pope.  Their 
opponents,  who  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  emperor,  and 
were  oil  this  account  called  Melkites,  or  royalifts,  made’ 
at  that  rime  great  progrels  in  Lebanon.  In  order  fuc- 
cefsfully  to  counteract  them,  the  Latins  fent  among  them 
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John  the  Maronite,  who,  having  been  prefented  to  the 
agent  of  the  pope  at  Antioch,  and  duly  confecrated  bifhop 
of  Djebail,  was  fent  to  preach  in  thofe  countries.  John, 
collecting  his  partifans,  and  augmenting  their  number,  found 
it  neceffary  to  refill  the  force  of  the  Melkites  by  force  ; and 
having  affembled  all  the  Latins,  he  fettled  with  them  at  Le- 
banon, and  there  formed  a fociety  independent  with  refpeCt 
to  both  its  civil  and  religious  government.  John,  having 
eftablifhed  order  and  military  difeipline  among  the  moun- 
taineers, and  having  provided  them  with  arms  and  leaders, 
they  employed  their  liberty  in  combating  the  common  ene- 
mies of  the  empire  and  of  their  little  (late;  and  prefently 
became  mafters  of  almoft  all  the  mountains  as  far  as  Jerufa- 
lem.  A fchifm  likewife  took  place  among  the  Mahometans, 
which  facilitated  their  conquefts.  After  a variety  of  events, 
partly  propitious  and  partly  difaftrous,  about  the  year  1215 
the  Maronites  effeCted  a re-union  with  Rome,  from  which 
they  were  never  widely  feparated,  and  which  dill  fubfifts. 
William  of  Tyre,  who  gives  this  relation,  obferves  that  they 
had  40,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  peace  they  enjoy- 
ed under  the  Mamlotiks  was  difturbed  by  Selim  II.,  but  the 
time  and  attention  of  this  prince  being  occupied  about  other 
objeCls,  they  joined  the  Druzes  and  their  emir  in  making  en- 
croachments on  the  Ottomans ; but  thefe  commotions  iffued 
unfortunately  ; for  Amurath  III.,  fending  againft  them  Ibra- 
him, pacha  of  Cairo,  that  general  reduced  them  to  obedience 
in  1 5 88j  andfubjeCled  them  to  the  annual  tribute  which  they 
dill  pay.  Since  that  period,  the  pachas,  delirous  of  ex- 
tending their  authority  and  extortions,  have  frequently  at- 
tempted to  introduce  their  garrifons  and  agasinto  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Maronites  ; but  being  conflantly  repulfed,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  abide  by  their  treaties.  The  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  Maronites,  therefore,  only  confilts  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a tribute  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  of  whom  they 
hold  their  country,  which  he  annually  farms  out  to  one  or 
more  (haiks,  that  is,  perfons  of  eminence  and  property,  who 
afiign  their  refpedlive  (hares  to  the  diftridls  and  villages. 
This  impoft  is  levied  chiefly  on  the  mulberry-trees  and  vine- 
yards, which  are  the  principal,  and  almoft  the  foie  objedls 
of  culture.  The  form  of  government  is  founded,  not  on 
any  exprefs  convention,  but  merely  on  ufages  and  cuftoms. 
This  inconvenience  would  long  ere  this  have  produced  difa- 
greeable  effedls,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  many  for- 
tunate circumftances.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  religion, 
which,  placing  an  infurmountable  barrier  between  the  Ma- 
ronites and  the  Mahometans,  has  precluded  ambitious  men 
from  leaguing  themfelves  with  foreigners  to  enllave  their 
countrymen.  The  fecond  is  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  every  where  affording  ftrong  defences,  enables  every 
village,  and  almoft  every  family,  to  oppofe,  by  its  Angle  force, 
all  ufurpation  of  fovereign  power.  A third  reafon  may  be  de- 
rived even  from  the  weaknefs  of  this  fociety,  which  having 
been  always  furrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  has  only  been 
able  to  refill  them  by  maintaining  union  among  its  members, 
which  union  can  only  fubfift  by  abftaining  from  opprefling 
each  other,  and  by  reciprocally  guarding  the  fafety  of  each 
others  perfon  and  property.  Thus  the  government  preferves 
a natural  equilibrium,  and,  cuftoms  fupplying  the  place 
of  laws,  the  Maronites  are,  to  this  day,  equally  ftrangers 
to  the  oppreflions  of  defpotifm  and  the  diforders  of 
anarchy. 

The  nation  may  be  confidered  as  divided  into  two  claffes, 
the  common  people  and  the  (haiks  ; by  which  mud  be  under- 
ftood  the  moll  eminent  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  and  the  opulence  of  their  for- 
tunes, are  fuperior  to  the  ordinary  clafs.  They  all  live  dif- 
perfed  in  the  mountains,  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even  de- 
tached 
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tr.cbed  noufes-;  which  is  never  the  cafe  in  the  plains.  The  trades,  others  cultivate  a fmall  piece  of  land,  and  all  are  in. 
whole  nation  con  fifts  of  cultivators.  Every  man  improves  duftriouily  employed,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families, 
the  little  domain  he  poffeffes,  or  farms,  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  edification  of  their  flock.  Their  poverty  is  recom- 
Even  the  fhaiks  live  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  only  diflin-  penfed  by  the  great  refpedt  which  is  paid  them  j their  vanity 
guilhed  from  the  reft  by  a bad  pelifs,  a horfe,  and  a few  is  inceffantly  flattered  ; whoever  approaches  them,  whether 
flight  advantages  in  food  and  lodging  : they  all  live  frugally,  rich  or  poor,  great  or  fmall,  is  anxious  to  kifs  their  hands, 
without  many  enjoyments,  but  alio  with  few  wants,  as  they  which  they  fail  not  to  prefent ; nor  are  they  pleafed  that  the 
are  little  acquainted  with  the  inventions  of  luxury.  In  ge-  Europeans  withhold  this  mark  of  reverence,  fo  repugnant  to 
tieral,  the  nation  is  poor,  but  no  one  wants  neceffaries  ; and  our  manners,  though  not  thought  humiliating  by  the  natives, 
if  beggars  are  fometimes  feen,  they  come  _ rather  from  the  who  are  accuftomed  to  it  from  their  infancy.  In  other  rc- 
fea-coaft  than  the  country  itfelf.  Property  is  as  facred  fpedls,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  not  per- 
among  them  as  in  Europe,  nor  do  we  fee  there  thofe  rob-  formed  more  publicly,  or  with  lefs  reftraint,  in  Europe  than 
beries  and  extortions  fo  frequent  with  the  Turks.  Travellers  in  the  Kefraouan.  Each  village  has  its  chapel  and  its  prieft, 
may  journey  there,  either  by  night  or  day,  with  a fecurity  and  each  chapel  its  bell  : a tiling  unheard  of  in  any  other 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  ftranger  part  of  Turkey.  The  Maronites  are  vain  of  this  privilege, 
is  received  with  Lofpitality,  as  among  the  Arabs  ; it  mult  be  and  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  it,  will  not  fuffer  a 
owned,  however,  that  the  Maronites  are  lefs  generous,  and  Mahometan  to  live  among  them.  They  affume  to  themfelves, 
rather  inclined  to  the  vice  of  parfimony.  Conformably  to  alfo,  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban,  which,  ex- 
the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity,  they  have  only  one  wife,  cept  in  their  territories,  would  colt  a Chriftian  his  life, 
whom  they  efpoufe  frequently,  without  having  feen,  and,  In  the  fmall  country  of  the  Maronites  there  are  reckoned 
always  without  having  been  much  in  her  company. \ Contra-  upwards  of  two  hundred  convents  for  men  and  women, 
ry  to  the  precepts  of  that  fame  religion,  however,  they  have  Thefe  religious  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  whole 
admitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  cultom  of  retaliation,  and  rules  they  obferve  with  an  exadtnefs  which  reminds  us  of  ear- 
the  neareft  relation  of  a murdered  perfon  is  bound  to  avenge  lier  times.  The  drefs  of  the  monks  is  made  of  brown  coarfe 
him.  From  a habit  founded  on  diftruft,  and  the  political  woollen  ftuff,  and  refembles  that  of  the  Capuchin  friars  in  Eu- 
ttate  of  the  country,  every  one,  whether  fltaik  or  peafant,  rope.  Their  food  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  peafants,  with 
walks  continually  armed  with  a mufleet  and  poniards.  This  this  exception,  that  they  never  eat  flelh.  They  obferve  fre- 
is,  perhaps,  an  inconvenience ; but  this  advantage  refults  quent  falls,  and  make  long  prayers  at  ft  a ted  hours  in  the 
from  it,  that  they  have  no  novices  in  the  ufe  of  arms  among  night  as  well  as  the  day  ; the  remainder  of  their  time  is  ern- 
them,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  employ  them  againft  the  Turks,  ployed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  or  breaking  the  rocks  to 
As  the  country  maintains  no  regular  troops,  every  man  is  form  the  walls  of  the  terraces  which  fupport  their  vineyards 
obliged  to  join  the  army  in  time  of  war,  and  if  this  militia  and  mulberry  plantations.  Each  convent  has  a brother  fhoe- 
were  well  conducted,  it  would  be  iuperior  to  many  European  maker,  a brother  taylor,  a brother  weaver,  a brother  baker  ; 
armies.  From  accounts  taken  in  late  years,  the  number  of  in  a word,  an  artift  of  every  neceffary  trade.  We  almoft 
men,  fit  to  bear  arms,  amounts  to  thirty-five.thoufand.  Ac-  always  find  a convent  of  ivomen  clofe  to  one  of  men;  yet 
cording  to  the  ufual  mode  of  computation,  this  would  imply  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any  fcandalous  report.  Thefe  women 
a population  of  about  a hundred  and  five  thoufand  fouls  ; themfelves  lead  a very  laborious  life,  and  it  is  this  a&ivity, 
and,  if  we  add  the  priefts,  monks,  and  nuns,  difperfed  in  doubtlefs,  which  fecures  them  againft  all  the  mifehiefs  attend- 
upwards  of  two  hundred  convents,  and  the  inhabitants  of  ant  on  idlenefs.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being  injurious  to 
the  maritime  towns,  fuch  as  Djebail,  Batroun,  &c.  we  can-  population,  we  may  affirm  that  thefe  convents  have  contri- 
not  fuppofe  it  lefs  than  a hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand.  buted  to  promote  it,  by  increafing  by  culture  every  article 

This  number,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country,  in  a proportion  greater  than  its  confumption.  The  molt 
which  is  about  a hundred  and  fifty  leagues  fquare,  gives  remaikable  of  the  houfes  of  the  Maronite  monks  is  Koz- 
fcven  hundred  and  fixty  inhabitants  for  each  fquare  league  ; haia,  fix  hours  journey  to  the  ealt  of  Tripoli.  There 
which  will  not  appear  a fmall  population,  when  we  confider  they  exorcife,  as  in  the  firlt  ages  of  the  church,  thofe 
that  great  part  of  Lebanon  confifts  only  of  barren  rocks,  who  are  flill  poffeffed  with  devils;  for  fuch  perfons  are 
and  that  the  foil,  even  where  it  can  be  cultivated,  pro-  ftill  to  be  found  in  thefe  countries.  From  the  account, 
duces  very  little.  fays  Volney,  given  me  by  intelligent  obfervers,  it  ap- 

In  religious  matters,  the  Maronites  are  dependent  on  pears  that  thofe  poffeffed  are  no  other  than  perfons  aflli&ed 
P-ome.  Though  they  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  with  idiocy,  madnefs  and  epilepfies  ; and  it  is  worth  remark- 
pope,  their  clergy  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  ele<EI  a head,  ing,  that  poffeffion  and  epilepfy  are  denoted  by  the  fame 
with  the  tide  of  Batrak,  or  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Their  Arabic  word,  kahal  and  kabat. 

priefts  marry,  as  in  the  iirft  ages  of  the  church ; but  their  The  court  of  Rome,  in  affiliating  the  Maronites,  has 
wives  mult  be  maidens,  and  not  widows,  nor  can  they  marry  granted  them  an  hofpitium,  at  Rome,  to  which  they  may 
a fecond  time.  They  celebrate  mafs  in  Syriac,  of  which  fend  feveral  of  their  youth,  to  receive  a gratuitous  educa- 
thc  great  eft  part  of  them  comprehend  not  a word.  The  gof-  tion.  It  ffiould  feem  that  this  inftitution  might  introduce 
pel,  alone,  is  .read  aloud  in  Arabic,  that  it  may  be  under-  among  them  the  ideas  and  am  of  Europe  ; but  the  pupils  of 
ltood  by  the  people.  The  communion  is  adminiltered  in  both  this  fchool,  limited  to  an  education  purely  monadic,  bring 
kinds.  The  Hoft  is  a fmall  round  loaf,  unleavened,  of  the  home  nothing  but  the  Italian  language,  which  is  of  no  ufe, 
thicknefs  of  a finger,  and  fomething  larger  than  a crown  and  a Hock  of  theological  learning,  from  which  as  little 
piece.  On  it  is  the  impreffion  of  a feal,  which  is  eaten  by  advantage  can  be  derived  ; they  accordingly  foon  affimilate 
the  prieft,  who  cuts  the  remainder  into  lmall  pieces,  and,  with  the  reft.  Nor  has  a greater  change  been  operated  by 
putting  them  into  the  .cup,  adminifters  to  each  perfon  with  a the  three  .or  four  miffionaries  maintained  by  the  French  ca- 
l'poon  which  ferves  every  body.  Thefe  priefts  have  not,  as  puchins  at  Gazir,  Tripoli,  and  Bairout.  Their  labours 
among  us,  benefices  or  Hated  revenues  ; but  they  fubfilt  011  oonfift  in  preaching  in  their  church,  in  inftrudling  children 
the  produce  of  their  maffes,  the  bounty  of  their  hearers,  in  the  catechii'm,  Thomas  a Kempis,  and  the  Pfalms,  and 
juid  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Some  of  them  exercife  in  teaching  them  to  read  and  write.  Formerly  the  Jefuits 
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had  two  mifiionaries  at  their  houfe  at  Antoura,  and  the  L?- 
zarites  have  now  fucceeded  them  in  their  miflion.  The  molt 
valuable  advantage  that  has  refulted  from  thefe  apoftolical  la- 
bours is,  that  the  art  of  writing  has  become  more  common 
among  the  Maronites,  and  rendered  them,  in  this  country, 
what  the  Copts  are  in  Egypt ; that  is,  they  are  in  poffefiion 
of  all  the  polls  of  writers,  intendants,  and  kiayas  among 
the  Turks,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  among  their  allies  and 
neighbours,  the  Druzes.  Volney’s  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  vol.  ii. 

Mofheirr.  obferves,  that  the  fubjedlion  of  the  Maronites 
to  the  fpiritual  jurifdiclion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  agreed 
to  with  this  exprefs  condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor 
their  emiffaries  (hould  pretend  to  change  or  abolifh  any  thing 
that  related  to  the  ancient  rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious 
opinions  of  this  people  : fo  that,  in  reality,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  among  the  Maronites  that  favours  of  popery, 
if  we  except  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  is 
obliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  their  friendfliip.  For,  as  the 
Maronites  live  in  the  utmoft  diilrefs  of  poverty,  under  the 
tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  the  bilhop  of  Rome  is 
under  the  neceffity  of  furnilhing  them  with  fuch  fublidies  as 
may  appeafc  their  oppreffors,  procure  a fubfillence  for  their 
bifnop  and  clergy,  provide  all  things  requifite  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  churches,  and  the  uninterrupted  exercife  of 
public  worlhip,  and  contribute  in  general  to  leffen  their 
mifery.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  Maronites  in  Syria, 
who  Hill  behold  the  church  of  Rome  with  the  greatell  aver- 
fion  and  abhorrence ; nay,  what  is  Hill  more  remarkable, 
great  numbers  of  that  nation  refiding  in  Italy,  even  under 
the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  oppofed  his  authority  during  the  17th 
century,  and  threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity. 
One  body  of  thefe  non-conforming  Maronites  retired  into 
the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Waldenfes ; 
another,  above  fix  hundred  in  number,  with  a bilhop,  and 
feveral  eeclcfiallics  at  their  head,  flew  into  Corfica,  and  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  againlt  the 
violence  of  the  inqnifitors.  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  iii. 

The  Maronites  have  a patriarch,  who  relides  in  the  monaf- 
tery  of  Cannubin,  on  mount  Libanus,  and  affumes  the  title 
of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  name  of  Peter,  as  if  he 
feemed  defirous  of  being  confidered  as  the  fucceffor  of  that 
apollle.  He  is  elefted  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  cullom ; but,  fince  their  re-union 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a bull  of 
confirmation  from  the  pope.  He  keeps  a perpetual  celi- 
bacy, as  well  as  the  rell  of  the  bifhops  his  fuffragans  : as  to 
the  reft  of  the  ecclefiallics,  they  are  allowed  to  marry  before 
ordination  ; and  yet  the  monaitic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among 
them.  The  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
live  in  the  moil  obfcure  places  in  the  mountains,  far  from 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agree  in  the  main  with  the  reft  of 
the  Eaftern  church.  Their  priefts  do  not  fay  mafs  fingly  ; 
but  all  fay  it  together.  Handing  round  the  altar.  They 
communicate  in  unleavened  bread ; and  the  laity  have 
hitherto  partaken  in  both  kinds,  though  the  praciice  of 
communicating  in  one  has  of  late  been  getting  footing, 
having  been  introduced  by  little  and  little.  In  Lent  they 
eat  nothing,  unlefs  it  be  two  or  three  hours  before  fun-rifing  : 
their  other  fallings  are  very  numerous. 

MAROO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Ruttunpour ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Ruttunpour. 

MAROON,  To,  in  Sea  Language , is  to  put  one  or  more 
faiiors  afhore  upon  a dcfolate  illand,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  having  committed  fome  great  crime.  This  deteltable 
expedient  has  been  repeatedly  praCtifed  by  fome  inhuman 
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commanders  of  merchant-flxips,  particularly  in  the  Weft; 
Indies. 

MAROONGAS,  in  Geography,  a frnall  ifland  in  the 
Sooloo  Archipelago.  N.  lat  6J  3'.  E.  long.  120°  58'. 

MAROONS.  See  Jamaica. 

MAROOTS,  Oran  Idaans,  or  Idahans , people  who 
inhabit  the  N.  part  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  near  and  upon 
the  ikirts  of  the  high  mountain  of  lveneebaloo  ; called,  in 
old  maps,  “ St.  Peter’s  Mount.”  Thefe  people  believe  that 
the  deity  is  pleafed  with  human  vi&ims.  An  Idaan  or 
Maroot  mull,  once  at  leall  in  his  life,  have  imbrued  his  hands 
in  a fellow-creature’s  blood.  The  rich  are  faid  to  do  it 
often,  adorning  their  houfes  with  fkulls  and  teeth,  to  fliew 
how  much  they  have  honoured  their  author,  and  laboured 
to  avert  his  challifement.  Several  in  low  circumftances  will 
club  to  buy  a Bifayan  Chriftian  flave,  or  any  one  that  is  to 
be  fold  cheap  ; that  all  may  partake  the  benefit  of  the  exe- 
cution. Some  alfo  believe  that  thofe,  whom  they  kill  in 
this  world,  will  ferve  them  in  the  next.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  a fubtle  poifon,  called  ippoo , the  juice  of  a 
tree,  in  which  they  dip  fmall  darts  ; and  thefe  they  Ihoot 
through  a hollow  piece  of  wood,  called  by  the  Sooloos 
“ Sampit,”  from  which  iffues  inftant  death,  to  any  one  who 
is  wounded  by  them.  The  Idaans  pen  hogs,  and  eat  pork. 
They  carry  their  rice,  fruits,  See.  to  the  fea-lide,  and  buy 
fait  from  the  Badjoos,  who  often  manufadlure  it  by  gather- 
ing fea-weeds  and  burning  them,  making  a ley  of  allies, 
filtering  it,  and  forming  a better  kind  of  fait  in  fquare  pieces, 
by  boiling  it  in  pans  made  of  the  bark  of  the  aneabong. 
Thefe  pieces  of  fait  are  carried  to  market,  whither  both  the 
Idaans  and  Muffulmen  relort,  and  pais  as  a currency  for 
money.  The  Mahometans  preclude  Europeans,  as  much 
as  they  can,  from  having  intercourfe  with  the  Idaans  and 
Maroots  ; but  at  Balambangan,  and  on  the  ifland  Labuan, 
near  Borneo,  the  Idaans  in  their  boais  bring  hogs,  fruits, 
&c.  and  are  glad  to  fee  the  Englilh  eat  pork  like  tnemfelves. 
Foreft’s  Voyage. 

MAROS,  a town  on  the  W.  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  N.  lat.  40  47'.  E.  long.  120°  6'. 

Maros,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes  on  the  borders 
of  Moldavia,  and  runs  into  the  Theyffe,  near  Zegedin. 

MAROSTICA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vicentin,  en- 
compaffed  with  walls,  and  containing  feveral  churches ; 1 r 
miles  N.  of  Vicenza. 

MAROTIC  Style,  in  the  French  Poetry , denotes  a 
peculiarly  gay,  pleafant,  yet  Ample  and  natural  manner  o i 
writing,  introduced  by  Clement  Marot,  and  fince  imitated 
by  other  authors,  but  with  moll  fuccefs  by  De  la  Fontaine 
and  Rouffeau. 

The  difference  between  the  Marotic  and  the  burlefque 
ftyle  is  thus  afiigned : the  Marotic  makes  a choice;  the 
burlefque  admits  of  all.  The  firft  is  the  moll  Ample  ; but 
its  fimplicity  has  its  noblenefs  ; and,  where  its  own  age 
will  not  furnifh  natural  expreffions,  it  borrows  them  from 
former  times : the  latter  is  low  and  grovelling,  and  borrow* 
falfe  and  fuifome  ornaments  from  the  crowd,  which  people 
of  tafte  defpife.  The  one  refigns  itfelf  to  Nature ; but 
examines,  firjt  of  all,  whether  the  objefts  fhe  prefents  be  fit 
for  its  paintings,  and  takes  nothing  but  what  carries  with 
it  fomewhat  of  delicacy  and  mirth : the  other  runs  headlong 
into  buffoonery,  and  affedts  every  thing  that  is  extravagant 
and  grotefque.  See  Burlesque. 

MAROTTI,  in  Botany,  is  a tall  tree  growing  in  Malabar, 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  bay,  bearing  a round  oblong 
fruit,  including  a very  large,  hard,  and  yeilowifh  Hone,  con- 
taining ten  or  eleven  kernels.  The  oil  extra&ed  from  the 
feeds  or  kernels  of  the  fruit,  eafes  pains,  and  cures  the 
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fcabies  and  itchings,  being  rubbed  on  the  parts  : it  is  good 
alfo  for  eyes  infefted  with  fait  humours ; and,  mixed  with 
alhes,  it  is  fuccefsfully  applied  to  impofthumes  and  ab- 
feeffesin  cows,  and  other  cattle,  and  beads  of  burden.  Raii 
Hift.  Plant. 

MAROUPOLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftrian  Po- 
land, in  Galicia  ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lemberg. 

MAROWLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ; i j miles  S.  of  Narwa. 

MAROZZO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 20 
miles  S.E.  of  Lenciano. 

MARPACH,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Stey- 
ragg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Neckar ; 8 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Stuttgard.  N.  lat.  48°  58'.  E.  long.  9” 
21'. 

MARPESUS,  the  mod  lofty  mountain  in  the  ifland  of 
Paros,  fituated  W.  of  the  harbour  of  Marmora,  which  fur- 
nilhed  more  particularly  the  marble  obtained  by  the  Greeks 
from  Paros. 

MARPESSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Phrygia, 
on  mount  Ida.  Paufanias  (1.  x.  c.  12.)  places  it  among 
the  Phocaeans,  at  240  ftadia  from  Alexandria  of  the  Troade, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Ladon. 

MARPURG,  Frederic  Wilhelm,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  and  voluminous  writer  on  mulic,  and  a compofer,  at 
Berlin,  whofe  works  on  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  the  art 
may  be  juftly  faid  to  furpafs  in  number  and  utility  thofe  of 
any  other  author  who  has  treated  on  the  fubjedl.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  firft  German  theorilt  who  could  patiently  be 
read  by  perfons  of  tafte,  fo  addicted  were  former  writers  to 
prolixity  and  pedantry. 

This  author’s  coup  d'effai,  as  a mufical  writer,  was  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  “ The  Mufical  Critic  on  the  Spree, 
1747.”  Then  followed  his  “ Art  of  playing  the  Harp- 
fichord,  in  Three  Parts,”  from  1750  to  1755.  After 
which  “ A Treatife  upon  Fugue  and  Counterpoint,”  in 
German,  1753,  and  in  French,  1756.  This  is  the  belt 
book  of  the  kind  that  is  extant,  except  Padre  Martini’s 
“ Saggio  di  Contrappunto,”  which,  for  vocal  fugues,  is  per- 
haps fuperior;  but  for  inltrumental,  M.  Marpurg’s  work  is 
Hill  more  ufeful.  The  hiftorical  part,  however,  is  fcanty  and 
inaccurate  : for,  in  the  enumeration  of  organifts  of  different 
countries,  though  M.  Marpurg,  who  had  been  in  France 
and  civilly  treated  there,  is  very  grateful,  yet  he  mentions 
no  Englilh  compofer  of  any  kind  but  the  feeble  and  fiimfy 
Felting,  who,  though  a worthy  man  and  much  efteemed  by 
his  friends,  was  far  from  a great  player  or  good  compofer. 
Among  organifts,  he  juft  mentions  Stanley  and  Keeble  ; 
but  of  Handel’s  fublime  oratorio  chorufes  and  manner  of 
playing  the  organ  he  is  wholly  Client ; nor  does  he  ever 
feem  to  have  heard  of  our  Rofeingrave,  Magnus,  J.  James, 
Kelway,  or  Worgan,  who,  in  1756,  was  an  excellent  ex- 
tempore fughift.  And  the  examples  of  canon  and  fugue 
ere  too  indiferiminately  given  to  ferve  as  models  of  excel- 
lence to  young  ftudents.  Indeed,  M.  Marpurg  was  fo  in- 
genuous as  to  confefs  to  us,  at  Berlin,  that  he  had  injured 
his  work  by  partiality  to  friends,  whofe  produdlions  he 
had  frequently  cited,  again!!  his  judgment.  About  this 
time,  17)6,  fugues  began  to  lofe  their  favour,  even  in  Ger- 
many, where  their  reign  had  been  long  and  glorious;  but 
Rouffeau’s  “ Lettre  fur  la  Mulique  Fran^ife,”  and  the 
beautiful  melody,  tafte,  exprellion,  and  effects  of  theatrical 
compofitions,  fo  much  cultivated  in  Italy  and  in  all  the 
German  courts,  brought  about  a general  revolution  in  mulic, 
which  Vinci,  Haffe,  and  Porpora  began,  and  Pergoleli 
finilhed.  In  1754,  M.  Marpurg  began  the  publication  of 
his  “ Hiftorical  and  Critical  Effays  towards  the  Advance- 


ment of  Mulic  this  work  was  clofed  in  1762,  and  confifta 
of  five  volumes  odlavo.  Thefe  effays,  with  his  “ Critical 
Letters  on  the  Art  of  Mulic,”  from  1760  to  1762,  called 
the  attention  of  Germany  to  mufical  criticifm  ; which 
Hiller’s  weekly  effays  on  the  fame  fubjed!  continued  from 
1764  to  1770.  The  chief  of  M.  Marpurg’s  works,  theo- 
retical and  pradlical,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  pub- 
lifhed  between  1749  and  1763,  about  which  time  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Prufiia  fecretary  of  affize.  After 
this  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  political  calculations,  ex- 
cept what  he  bellowed  on  mufical  ratios  in  an  “ Effay  on 
Temperament,”  to  which  he  added  an  appendix  on  Rameam’s 
and  Kirnberger’s  rules  for  accompaniment  or  thorough-bafe, 
1770,  8vo. 

Of  M.  Marpurg’s  compofitions  in  mulic,  though  much 
original  genius  may  not  be  difcoverable  in  them,  they  are 
clear  and  corredt ; and  if  they  do  not  excite  rapture  by 
ftrokes  of  novelty,  fire,  or  pathos,  they  can  never  offend. 
But  he  was  furrounded  at  Berlin  by  muficians  of  the  highelt 
order  ; by  the  Grauns,  the  Bendas,  Emanuel  Bach,  & c.  and 
he  had  no  chance  of  rivalling  them  in  point  of  genius ; but 
as  a writer  on  mufical  fubjedls,  he  certainly  furpaffed  all  his 
predeceffors  and  contemporaries  in  the  German  language, 
in  clearnefs,  elegance,  and  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the 
hiftory  and  rules  of  the  art. 

Marpurg,  in  Geography.  Gee  Maururg. 

M A RQUARTSBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
territory  of  Nuremberg;  9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Nuremberg. 

MA ROUARTSTEIN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Ache  ; 25"  miles  W.  of  Salzburg. 

MARQUE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde  ; 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Marque,  Law  of.  See  Law. 

Marque,  Letters  of,  are  letters  of  reprifal  granted  by  a 
king  or  ftate,  whereby  the  fubjedls  of  one  country  are 
licenfed  to  make  repiifals  on  thofe  of  another  ; by  reafon 
application  has  been  made  for  redrefs  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  aggreffor  belongs,  three  times  without 
effedl. 

The  firft  letter  of  marque,  of  which  we  have  any  account 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  was  iffued  by  Edward  I.  in 
1295,  again!!  the  fubjedls  of  Portugal. 

Thefe  letters  are  grantablc  by  the  law  of  nations,  whenever 
the  fubjedls  of  one  ftate  are  oppreffed  and  injured  by  thofe 
of  another ; and  jullicc  is  denied  by  that  ftate  to  which  the 
oppreffor  belongs:  and  with  us  it  is  declared  by  ftat. 
4 Hen.  V.  cap.  7,  that  if  any  fubjedls  of  the  realm  are  op- 
preffed in  time  of  truce  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will 
grant  marque  in  due  form,  to  all  that  feel  themfelves  ag- 
grieved. Which  form  is  thus  diredled  to  be  obferved  : the 
fufferer  mill!  firft  apply  to  the  lord  privy-feal,  and  he  lhall 
make  out  letters  of  requeft  under  the  privy-feal  : and  if, 
after  fuch  requel!  of  fatisfadtion  made,  the  party  required 
do  not,  within  convenient  time,  make  due  fatisfadlion  or 
reftitution  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord  chancellor  lhall 
make  him  out  letters  of  marque,  under  the  great  feai : and 
by  virtue  of  thefe  he  may  attack  and  feize  the  property  of 
the  aggreffor  nation,  without  hazard  of  being  condemned  as 
a robber  or  pirate.  Black!!.  Com.  vol.  i. 

They  are  fo  called  from  the  German  marcie,  limit,  frontier  ; 
as  being  jus  conceffum  in  a/terius  principis  mure  as  feu  limites 
tranfeundi, fihique  jus  factendi ; as  being  a right  of  palling  the 
limits  or  frontiers  of  another  prince,  and  doing  onefeif 
juftice.  See  Letters  and  Reprisals. 

In  matters  of  infurance,  if,  after  a policy  is  effedted  on  a 
merchant-lhip,  letters  of  marque  be  put  on  board,  and  from 
a mere  private  trader,  (lie  is  changed  into  a lhip  of  war,  with 
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power  not  only  to  defend  herfelf,  but  to  cruife  and  take 
prize?  ; this  is  iuch  an  alteration  of  the  condition  of  the 
(hip,  that  the  rifle  mull  be  materially  changed  from  that 
which  the  underwriter  took  upon  himfelf,  and  confequently 
the  contratt  is  thereby  determined.  Thus,  a cafe  occurs, 
in  which  a fhip,  infured  as  a private  trader,  afterwards  takes 
letters  of  marque,  without  the  confent  of  the  underwriters, 
this  difeharges  the  underwriters,  though  no  ufe  be  made  of 
the  letters  of  marque.  In  another  cafe,  letters  of  marque 
were  taken  out,  but  without  the  proper  certificate,  and  only 
to  entice  feamen  to  enter,  without  any  intention  of  cruifing ; 
this  did  not  vary  the  rifle,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  policy,  even 
though  the  captain,  againft  his  inftruftions,  cruifed  and  took 
prizes.  When  the  feamen  were  procured,  thefe  letters  of 
marque  could  have  no  legal  efTeft,  and  thus  it  was  the  fame 
as  if  no  letters  of  marque  had  been  on  board.  When  no 
certificate  of  clearance  is  taken  out,  in  purfuance  of  the 
flat.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  66,  the  letters  of  marque  are  declared 
void  ; and  the  captain  is  fubjedled  to  a penalty  for  departing 
without  it. 

MARQUESAS,  L®S  Marquisses,  or  Marquis  of  Men- 
doza's IJlands , a group  of  iflands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
firlt  difeovered  in  1593  by  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Neyra ; and 
vilited  by  Capt.  Cook  in  the  year  1774,  by  Marchand  in 
1791,  arid  by  the  Mifiionaries  in  1797  ; of  which  we  have 
an  account  by  thefe  feveral  navigators,  and  alfo  by  Mr. 
George  Forfter,  Mr.  Reinhold  Forlter,  Capt.  Chanal,  and 
furgeon  Roblet.  Thefe  iflands  are  five  in  number,  viz. 
La  Magdalena  or  Madalena,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues 
to  the  fouth  by  ealt  from  the  middle  of  the  group,  nearly 
in  the  latitude  of  io°  25',  long.  138°  50';  St.  Pedro  or 
O-Niteio,  about  three  leagues  in  circuit,  and  of  a good 
height,  lying  fouth,  4!  leagues  from  the  E.  end  of  La 
Dominica,  not  known  by  Capt.  Cook  to  be  inhabited ; 
La  Dominica  or  O-Hivahoa.  (See  La  Dominica.) 
Figueroa,  in  his  account  of  Mendana’s  voyage,  reprefents 
this  ifland  as  exhibiting  an  enchanting  afpeci : according  to 
him,  vail  plains  difplayed  a fmiling  verdure,  and  divided 
hills,  which  rofe  with  a gentle  acclivity^  and  were  crowned 
by  tufted  woods  ; while  a numerous  population  announced 
the  richnefs  and  fertility  of  the  foil.  However,  after  an 
interval  of  two  centuries,  that  elapfed  between  the  two 
voyages  of  Mendana  and  Cook,  this  ifland  prefented  to 
Mr.  G.  Forfter  a very  different  appearance.  He  deferibes 
it  as  a high  and  mountainous  ifland,  of  which  the  N.E. 
point  is  very  fteep  and  barren  ; but  farther  to  the  N.  he 
obferved  fome  vallies  filled  with  trees,  among  which  was 
now  and  then  difeovered  a hut.  As  the  haze  cleared  away, 

“ we  faw,”  fays  this  writer,  “ many  craggy  rocks  like 
fpires,  and  feveral  hollow'  fummits  piled  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  ifland,  which  proves  that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  had 
been  aftive  there  in  changing  the  face  of  the  country.  All 
its  eaftern  part  is  a prodigious  fteep  and  mod  perpendicular 
wall,  of  a great  height,  which  forms  a /harp  ridge,  /bat- 
tered into  fpires  and  precipices.”  This  difference  of  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  deferiptions  of  two  writers,  is 
aferibed  by  Marchand  to.  the  terrible  effedt  of  one  of  thofe 
great  convulfions  of  nature,  which  totally  disfigure  the 
parts  of  the  furface  of  the  globe  on  which  their  ravage  is 
exercifed.  The  next  ifland  is  Santa  Chriftina,  or  Chrifliana , 
which  fee  ; and  Hood’s  ifland,  which  is  the  northernmoft, 
lituated  in  S.  lat.  9 26',  and  N.  13  W.,  leagues  diftant 
from  the  E.  point  of  La  Dominica.  (See  Hood’s  Ifland.') 
Thefe  ides  occupy  one  degree  in  latitude ; and  near  half  a 
degree  in  longitude,  viz.  from  138°  47',  to  139'  13' W., 
which  is  the  longitude  of  the  W.  end  of  La  Dominica. 
The  trees,  plants,  and  other  productions  of  thefe  iiles,  fays 
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Capt.  Cook,  fo  far  as  we  know,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  at 
Otaheite,  and  the  Society  Ifles.  The  refrefhments  they 
afford  are  hogs,  fowls,  plantains,  yams,  and  fome  other 
roots ; likewife  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  but  of  thefe  not 
many.  At  firft  thefe  articles  were  purchafed  with  nails, 
beads,  looking-glaffes,  and  fuch  trifles,  which  were  fo  highly 
valued  at  the  Society  Ifles,  but  were  innoefteemhere;  and  even 
nails,  at  laft,  loft  their  value  for  other  articles  far  lefs  ufeful. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  colledtively,  are  without 
exception  the  fir.eft  race  of  people  in  this  fea.  For  fine 
ffiape  and  regular  features,  they  perhaps  furpafs  all  other 
nations.  Neverthelefs,  the  affinity  of  their  language  to  that 
fpoken  in  Otaheite  and  the  Society  Ifles,  (hews  that  they 
are  of  the  fame  nation.  The  men  are  pundlured,  or 
curioufly  tattooed , from  head  to  foot.  The  figures  are 
various,  and  feem  to  be  diredled  more  by  fancy  than  cuftom. 
Thefe  pundtures  make  them  appear  dark  ; but  the  women, 
who  are  but  little  punCtured,  youths,  and  young  children 
who  are  not  at  all,  are  as  fair  as  fome  Europeans.  The 
men  are,  in  general,  tall ; that  is,  about  five  feet  ten  inches, 
or  fix  feet ; but  none  were  obferved  fat  and  lufty  like  the 
“ Earees”  of  Otaheite,  nor  were  any  feen  that  could  be 
called  meagre.  Their  teeth  are  not  fo  good,  nor  are  their 
eyes  fo  full  and  lively  as  thofe  of  many  other  nations.  Their 
hair,  like  ours,  is  of  many  colours,  except  red,  of  which 
Capt.  Cook  faw  none.  Some  have  it  long,  but  the  more 
general  cuftom  is  to  wear  it  fhort,  except  a bunch  on  each 
fide  of  the  crown,  which  they  tie  in  a knot.  They  obferve 
different  modes  in  trimming  the  beard,  which  is,  in  general, 
long.  Some  part  it,  and  tie  it  in  two  bunches  under  the 
chin  ; others  plait  it ; fome  wear  it  loofe,  and  others  quite 
fliort. 

Their  clothing  is  the  fame  as  at  Otaheite,  and  made  of 
the  fame  materials ; they  are  neither  fo  plentiful  nor  fo 
good.  The  men  have,  for  the  moft  part,  nothing  to  cover 
their  nakednefs,  except  the  “ Marra,”  as  it  is  called  at 
Otaheite ; which  is  a flip  of  cloth  paffed  round  the  waift 
and  betwixt  the  legs.  This  Ample  drefs  is  fufficient  for  the 
climate,  and  anfwers  every  purpofe  which  modefty  requires. 
The  drefs  of  the  women  is  a piece  of  cloth,  wrapped  round 
the  loins  like  a petticoat,  which  reaches  down  below 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a loofe  mantle  over  the 
/boulders.  Their  principal  head-drefs,  which  appears 
to  be  their  chief  ornament,  is  a fort  of  broad  fillet, 
curioufly  wrought  of  the  fibres  of  the  hulk  of  cocoa-nuts. 

In  the  front  is  fixed  a mother-of-pearl  ffiell,  wrought 
round  to  the  /ize  of  a tea-faucer.  Before  that,  another, 
/mailer,  of  very  fine  tortoife-ffiell,  perforated  into  curious 
figures.  Alfo  before,  and  in  the  centre  of  that,  is  another 
round  piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  about  the  fize  of  half  a 
crown  ; and  before  this  another  piece  of  perforated  tortoife- 
ffiell,  the  fize  of  a /hilling.  Befides  this  decoration  in  front, 
fome  have  it  alfo  on  each  fide,  but  in  fmaller  pieces ; and 
all  have  fixed  to  them  the  tail-feathers  of  cocks  or  tropic- 
birds,  which,  when  the  fillet  is  tied  on,  Hand  upright ; fo 
that  the  whole  together  makes  a very  fightly  ornament. 
They  wear  round  the  neck  a kind  of  ruff  or  necklace,  made 
of  light  wood,  the  outer  and  upper  fide  being  covered  with 
fmall  red  peas,  which  are  fixed  on  with  gum.  They  alfo 
wear  fmall  bunches  of  human  hair,  fattened  to  a firing,  and 
tied  round  the  legs  and  arms.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  hair, 
they  make  ufe  of  fliort  feathers ; but  all  the  above-men- 
tioned ornaments  are  ieldom  feen  on  the  fame  perfon.  Their 
ordinary  ornaments  are  necklaces  and  amulets  made  of  /hells. 
See.  None  were  obferved  with  ear-rings,  and  yet  all  had 
their  ears  pierced.  Their  dwellings  are  in  the  vallies,  and 
on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  near  their  plantations.  They  are 
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built  like  thofe  of  Otaheite  ; but  much  meaner,  and  only 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  bread-tree.  Melt  of  them 
are  built  on  a fquare,  or  oblong  pavement  of  flone,  raifed 
fome  height  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  They  have  alfo 
fuch  pavements  near  their  houfes,  on  which  they  fit  to  eat 
and  amufe  themfelves.  In  their  mode  of  eating,  thefe 
people,  fays  Capt.  Cook,  are  not  fo  cleanly  as  the  Ota- 
heiteans.  In  their  cookery  they  were  alfo  dirty.  Pork  and 
fowls  are  drefied  in  an  oven  of  hot  (tones,  as  at  Otaheite  ; 
but  fruit  and  roots  they  road  on  the  fire,  and  after  taking 
off  the  rind  or  (kin,  put  them  into  a platter  or  trough  with 
water,  out  of  which  men  and  hogs  eat  at  the  fame  time. 
Capt.  Cook  could  not  fay,  whether  it  was  the  cuftom  for 
men  and  women  to  have  feparate  mefies. 

They  feemed  to  have  dwellings,  or  (Irong  holds,  on  the 
fummits  of  the  highed  hills.  Their  weapons  are  clubs  and 
fpears,  refembling  thofe  of  Otaheite,  but  fomewhat  neater. 
They  have  alfo  (lings,  with  which  they  throw  (tones  with 
great  velocity,  and  to  a great  diltance,  but  not  with  a good 
aim.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  wood,  and  pieces  of  the 
bark  of  a foft  tree,  which  grows  plentifully  near  the  fea, 
and  is  very  tough  and  proper  for  the  purpofe.  They  are 
from  1 6 to  20  feet  long,  and  about  15  inches  broad  ; the 
head  and  (tern  are  made  of  two  folid  pieces  of  wood  ; the 
jtern  rifes  or  curves  a little,  but  in  an  irregular  direction, 
and  ends  in  a point  ; the  head  projects  out  horizontally,  and 
is  carved  into  fome  rude  refemblance  of  a human  face. 
They  are  rowed  by  paddles,  and  fome  have  a fort  of  latteen 
fail  made  of  matting.  Hogs  were  the  only  quadruped  feen 
by  our  navigators;  and  cocks  and  hens  the  only  tame  fowls 
However,  the  woods  feemed  to  abound  with  fmall  birds  of 
a very  beautiful  plumage,  and  fine  notes  ; but  the  fear  of 
alarming  the  natives  hindered  their  (hooting  fo  many  of  them 
as  they  might  otherwife  have  done.  For  further  particulars 
relating  to  the  difpofition  and  manners,  &c.  of  the  Men- 
do£ans,  we  refer  to  captain  Marcliand’s  account,  given 
under  the  article  Santa  Cxiristiana.  We  fhall  here  add  fome 
relations,  that  ferve  to  correft  or  to  enlarge  the  account  of 
thefe  people  furnifhed  by  Capt.  Cook.  Capt.  Chanal,  cited 
by  Marchand,  is  very  far  from  confirming  the  reproach  of 
filthinefs,  which  Capt.  Cook  has  applied  to  thefe  iflanders ; 
he  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that,  having  repeatedly  been  pre- 
fent  at  their  meals,  for  which  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  fame  houfe  ademble  twice  a day,  at  noon  and  before 
night-fall,  he  was  furprifed  at  the  great  cleanlinefs  which 
prevailed,  and  which  is  obfervable  in  their  whole  habitation  ; 
he  adds,  that  he  has  feen  the  inhabitants  of  La  Madre  de 
Dios,  in  the  ifland  of  Santa  Chriltiana,  make  very  frequent 
ufe  of  water  for  wafhing  themfelves.  Surgeon  Roblet  alfo 
fays,  that  both  men  and  women  pafs  whole  days  in  the 
water.  To  their  frequent  ufe  of  water,  is  aferibed  their 
freedom  from  cutaneous  difeafes,  pimples,  ulcers,  &c.  which 
are  common  in  the  burning  climates  of  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  affirmed,  that  in  various  refpefts  they  are  more  cleanly 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  extolled  by  Capt.  Cook. 
Their  diet,  it  is  obferved,  is  more  vegetable  than  animal. 
From  the  cocoa-nut  they  extract  an  oil,  which  is  probably 
employed  in  the  feafoning  of  their  dilhes  ; and  which  is 
principally  ufed  to  anoint  their  whole  body ; and  the  women 
efpecially  confume  a great  quantity  of  it  for  maintaining 
the  glofs  and  beauty  of  their  hair.  Their  common  drink  is 
pure  water,  and,  occafionally,  cocoa-nut  milk.  As  they 
have  the  pepper-root,  and  make  ufe  of  it  as  a fign  of  peace, 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  they  may  alfo  prepare  the  fame  dainty 
beverage  from  it,  with  which  the  other  iflanders  intoxicate 
themfelves.  Capt.  Chanal  prefumes,  not  without  reafon, 
that  they  procure  a drong  liquor  from  the  root  of  ginger, 


rather  than  from  that  of  pepper.  This  beverage,  however*, 
they  ufe  with  moderation,  for  Marchand  fays,  that  no  indivi- 
dual was  feen  here,  who  manifefted  the  flighted  appearance  of 
intoxication.  Their  mode  of  building  their  houfes  on  done 
platforms,  and  their  ufe  of  dilts,  the  drufture  of  which  is 
particularly  deferibed  by  Marchand,  indicate  that  the  ifland 
of  Chridina  mud  be  expofed  to  inundations.  Of  thefe  dilts, 
ctirioufly  condrufted,  the  natives  of  this  ifland  make  a very 
dextrous  ufe ; and  it  is  faid,  that  in  a race,  they  would 
difpute  the  palm  with  the  mod  experienced  herdfman  of 
France. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  Santa  Chridina,  they  have  either 
laws  or  chiefs ; drength  being  every  thing,  and  the  weak 
obeying  the  drong.  Of  their  religion,  we  have  no  better 
information  than  of  their  government.  During  the  day 
which  the  French  made  in  this  ifland,  they  faw  nothing 
which  could  make  them  think,  that  its  inhabitants  paid 
any  worfhip  to  a fupreme  being  ; pleafure,  fays  Marchand, 
is  the  divinity  of  the  country  ; no  fuperdition,  no  ceremony, 
no  pried  or  juggler.  In  the  Mifiionary  voyage,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  the  cultoms  and  manners  of  the 
people  about  Refolution  bay,  more  efpecially  as  they  relate 
to  religion,  and  they  are  different  from  the  account  given 
by'  the  French  voyagers.  “ Their  religious  ceremonies  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  Society'  iflands.  They  have  a Morai  in 
each  didrift,  where  the  dead  are  buried  beneath  a pavement 
of  large  dones,  but  with  fuch  exceptions,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  chief  Honoo.  They  have  a multitude  of  deities.  Thofe 
mod  frequently  mentioned  are  Opooamanne,  Okeco,  Oena- 
moe,  Opeepeetye,  Onooko,  Oetanow,  Fatu-ait-poo,  Onoe- 
tye ; but  none  who  feem  ftiperior  to  the  red,  though  the 
extent  of  my  information  (fays  the  Miflionary)  is  lmali  on 
this  head.  They  only  oder  hogs  in  lacrifices,  and  never 
men.  The  chief  Tenae  prefides  over  four  didrifts,  Ohita- 
hoo,  Takeway,  and  Innamei,  all  opening  into  Refolution 
bay,  and  Onopoho,  the  adjoining  valley  to  the  fouthward. 
He  has  four  brothers  ; but  none  of  them  feem  inveded  with 
any  authority  ; and  Tenae  himfelf  with  lefs  than  the  Ota- 
heitean  chiefs.  There  is  no  regular  government,  ellablilhtd 
law,  or  punifhment  ; but  cudom  is  the  general  rule.” 

As  to  their  food,  we  are  informed  that  they  have  no  re- 
gular meals,  but  eat  when  they  are  hungry.  When  they 
have  a hog,  they  eat  of  it  five  or  fix  times  a day  ; and  when 
without  animal  food,  they  ufe  the  roalled  bread-fruit,  fifli, 
mahie,  pudding  made  of  it  and  other  vegetables,  ahee-nuts, 
and  a pade  made  of  a root  refembling  the  yam  ; and  this 
they  often  do  through  the  day.  The  women  are  not  allowed 
to  eat  hog,  and  are  probably  redrained  by  other  prohibitions 
as  at  Otaheite,  and  feem  much  more  fervile  to  the  men, 
and  hardily  treated.  They  are  employed  in  making  cloth 
and  matting,  but  not  in  cookery,  except  for  themfelves.  “ I 
have  never  obferved  (fays  one  of  the  miflionaries)  any  of  the 
men,  from  the  chief  to  the  toutcu,  at  work,  except  a few 
old  perfons  making  cords  and  nets:  the  red  idle  about,  and 
bad:  in  the  fun,  telling  their,  (lories,  and  beguiling  the 
time.”  As  far  as  concerns  the  perfons,  drefs,  canoes,  See. 
of  thefe  people,  the  miflionaries  found  them  exaftly  as  they 
are  deferibed  in  Cook’s  fecond  voyage. 

As  to  the  population  of  thefe  iflands,  we  have  no  fatis- 
faftory  account.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  fays  Mr.  G. 
Foriter.  cannot  be  very  coofiderable,  on.account  of  the  finall 
fize  of  the  iflands  which  they  occupy.  Such  fpots  as  are 
fit  for  culture  in  thefe  iflands  are  very  populous ; but  as  they 
are  all  very  mountainous,  and  have  many  inaccefiible  and 
barren  rocks,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  this  group  amounts  to  50,000  perfons.  From 
Marchand’s  voyage,  and  the  datement  which  it  contains,  it 
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appears  that  it  would  be  granting  much  to  the  ifland  of 
Santa  Chriftina  to  give  it  1000  inhabitants  for  every  league 
of  coaft,  and  in  all,  7000  ; to  fuppofe  6000  in  La  Domini- 
ca, which  Mr.  Forfter,  on  account  of  the  llerility  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  foil,  rightly  prefumes  not  likely  to  pre- 
fent  a population  fo  numerous  as  that  of  S.  Chriftina:  and 
to  admit  6ooo  for  La  Madalena,  vvhofe  circuit  is  fix  leagues  : 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  large  iflands 
might  then  amount  to  19,000  individuals,  which  might  be 
extended  to  20,000,  if  we  allow  a few  inhabitants  to  the 
fmall  iflands  San  Pedro  and  Hood’s  ifland.  This  rcfult 
is  very  wide  of  that  of  50,000  individuals  according  to  Mr. 
Forfter’s  ftatement  ; and  yet  this  is  fuppofed  by  the  French 
voyager  to  be  exaggerated.  Cook’s  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
Marchand’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  Mifiionary  Voyage. 

MARQUETRY,  Inlaid.  Work;  a curious  kind  of 
work,  compofed  of  pieces  of  hard  fine  wood  of  different 
colours,  faftened,  in  thin  flices,  on  a ground,  and  forne- 
times  enriched  with  other  matters,  as  tortoife-lhell,  ivory,  tin, 
and  brafs. 

There  is  another  kind  of  marquetry  made,  inftead  of  wood, 
of  glaffes  of  various  colours  ; and  a third,  where  nothing 
but  precious  ftones,  and  the  richeft  marbles,  are  ufed  : but 
thefe  are  more  properly  called  ntofaic  work.  The  art  of  in- 
laying is  very  ancient,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  from 
the  eaft  to  the  weft,  as  one  of  the  fpoils  brought  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  Afia.  Indeed,  it  was  then  but  a fimple  thing  ; 
nor  did  it  arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfection  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  among  the  Italians.  It  feems  finally  to  have  ar- 
rived at  its  height  in  the  feventeenth  century,  among  the 
French. 

Till  John  of  Verona,  contemporary  with  Raphael,  the  fineft 
works  of  this  kind  were  only  black  and  white,  which  are 
what  we  now  call  morefcoes  ; but  that  religious,  who  had  a 
genius  for  painting,  ftained  his  woods  with  dyes,  or  boiled 
oils,  which  penetrated  them.  But  he  went  no  farther  than 
the  reprefenting  of  buildings  and  perfpetlives,  which  require 
no  great  variety  of  colours.  Thofe  who  fucceeded  him, 
not  only  improved  on  the  invention  of  dyeing  the  woods,  by 
a fecret  which  they  found  of  burning  them  without  con- 
l'uming,  which  ferved  exceedingly  w'ell  for  the  (hadows  ; but 
they  had  alfo  the  advantage  of  a number  of  fine  new  woeds 
of  naturally  bright  colours,  by  the  difeovery  of  America. 
With  thefe  affiftances,  the  art  is  now  capable  of  imitating 
any  thing  ; whence  fome  call  it,  the  art  of  painting  in  'wood. 
The  ground,  whereon  the  pieces  are  to  be  arranged  and 
glued,  is  ordinarily  of  oak  or  fir,  well  dried  ; and,  to  pre- 
vent warping,  it  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  glued  together. 
The  wood  to  be  ufed,  being  reduced  into  leaves  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a line,  is  either  ftained  with  fome  colour,  or  made 
black  for  Ihadow  : which  fome  effcCt  by  putting  it  in  fand 
extremely  heated  over  the  fire  ; others  by  fteeping  it  in  lime- 
water  and  fublimate  ; and  others,  in  oil  of  fulphur.  Thus 
coloured,  the  contours  of  the  pieces  are  formed  according 
to  the  parts  of  the  defign  they  are  to  prefent. 

The  laft  is  the  moil  difficult  part  of  marquetry,  and 
that  wherein  moll  patience  and  attention  are  required.  The 
two  chief  inllruments  ufed  herein  are  the  faw  and  the  vice  ; 
the  one  to  hold  the  matters  to  be  formed  : the  other  to  take 
off  from  the  extremes,  according  to  occafion.  This  vice  is 
of  wood,  having  one  of  the  chaps  fixed,  the  other  moveable, 
and  is  opened  and  (hut  by  the  foot,  by  means  of  a cord 
faftened  to  a treadle.  Its  ftrufture  is  very  ingenious,  yet 
fimple  enough,  and  will  be  eafily  conceived  from  the  figure, 
Plate  XXIII.  Mfcellany,fg.  3 . The  leaves  to  be  formed  (for 
there  are  frequently  three  or  four  of  the  fame  kind  formed  to- 
gether) are  put  within  the  chaps  of  the  vice,  after  being  glued 


on  the  outermoft  part  of  the  defign,  whofe  profile  they  are  to 
follow : then  the  workman,  preffing  the  treadle,  and  thus  hold- 
ing fall  the  piece,  with  his  faw  runs  over  all  the  outlinesof  the 
defign.  By  thus  joining  and  forming  three  or  four  pieces: 
together,  they  not  only  gain  time,  but  the  matter  is  likewife 
the  better  enabled  to  fuftain  the  effort  of  the  faw  ; which, 
how  delicate  foever  it  may  be,  and  how  lightly  foever  the 
workman  may  condufl  it,  without  fuch  a precaution,  would 
be  apt  to  raife  fplinters,  to  the  ruin  of  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

When  the  work  is  to  conlift  of  one  Angle  kind  of  wood, 
or  of  tortoife-lhell,  on  a copper  or  tin  ground,  or  vice 
verfa,  they  only  form  two  leaves  on  one  another,  i.  e.  a 
leat  of  metal,  and  a leaf  of  wood  or  ftiell  : this  they  call  faw- 
ing  in  counter-parts  ; for  by  filling  the  vacuities  of  one 
of  the  leaves  by  the  pieces  coming  out  of  the  other,  the 
metal  may  ferve  as  a ground  to  the  wood,  and  the  wood  to 
the  metal. 

All  the  pieces,  thus  formed  with  the  faw,  are  marked, 
to  know  them  again  ; and  the  Ihadow  being  given  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned ; they  veneer  or  fallen  each  in  its 
place  on  the  common  ground ; ufing  for  that  purpofe  the 
belt  Englilh  glue.  The  whole  is' then  put  in  a prefs  to  dry, 
planed  over,  and  polifhed  with  the  flein  of  the  fea-dog,  wax, 
and  (have-grafs,  as  in  fimple  veneering;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  in  marquetry,  the  fine  branches,  and  feveral  of 
the  moll  delicate  parts  of  the  figures,  are  touched  up,  and 
finifhed  with  a graver. 

They  are  the  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  and  tov-men,  among, 
us,  who  work  in  marquetry  ; and  the  enamellers  and  ftone- 
cutters  who  deal  in  mofaic  work  : the  inllruments  ufed  in  the 
former  are  moftly  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  by  the  ebonilts. 
See  Ebony. 

MARQUIE,  or  Marque'e,  Fr.  corrupted  from  Mar- 
quife,  fignifies  a tent  or  cover  made  of  ftrong  canvas  or  Ruffia- 
auck,  which  is  thrown  over  another  tent,  and  ferves  to  keep 
out  rain.- 

MARQUION,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  th® 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Arras.  The  place  contains  608,  and 
the  canton  14,293  inhabitants,  cn  a territory  of  137^  kilio- 
metres,  in  17  communes. 

MARQUIS,  or  Marquess,  Marcbio,  a title  given  to 
a perfon  in  poffeffion  of  a confiderable  demefne  eredled 
into  a marquifate  by  letters  patent  ; holding  a middle 
place  between  the  dignity  of  a duke  and  that  of  an  earl 
or  count. 

The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes  from  the 
Marcomanni , an  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  the  marches 
of  Brandenburgh.  Others  derive  it  from  the  German  marcbe , 
limit;  and  others  from  marcifia , which,  in  the  Celtic  language, 
fignified  a wing  of  cavalry.  Nicod  derives  it  from  the  corrupt 
Greek  vojxapx^,  province.  Alciat  and  Pauchet  bring  it 
from  marc,  horfe,  taking  a marquis  to  be  properly  an  officer 
of  horfe.  Menage  derives  it  from  marca,  frontier ; and 
Selden,  Krantzius,  and  Hottoman?  do  the  fame.  Laftly, 
Pafquier  fetches  marquis  from  the  old  French  marcbe,  limit; 
or  from  marebir,  toconfne;  the  guard  of  the  frontiers  being 
committed  to  them.  Marquifes  were  anciently  governors  of 
frontier  cities  or  provinces,  called  marches.  Such  as,  in 
particular,  were  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  while 
each  continued  to  be  an  enemy’s  country.  In  Germany, 
they  are  called  maregraves. 

The  perfons,  who  had  command  there,  were  called  lords 
marchers,  or  marquifes  ; wnofe  authority  was  abolilhed  by 
ftatute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27  ; though  the  title  had  long  be- 
fore been  made  a mere  enfign  of  honour ; Robert  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  being  created  marquis  of  Dublin  by  Ri-  - 
N chard  • 
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Chard  II.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  2 Infl.  5.  Sel- 
den’s  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  216. 

Marquis  is  originally  a French  title  : the  Romans  were 
unacquainted  with  it.  In  the  Notitia  Imperii,  they  were 
called  comitates  limitanei.  The  firft  time  we  hear  ©f  marquifes, 
marchiones , is  under  Charlemagne,  who  created  governors 
in  Gafcony  under  this  denomination. 

Alciat  has  ftarted  a queftion,  whether  a marquis  or  count 
fhould  have  the  precedence  ? To  decide  it  he  goes  back  to 
the  ancient  function  of  counts  ; and  obferves,  that  counts, 
who  are  governors  of  provinces,  are  above  marquifes,  who 
are  only  governors  of  frontiers ; and  that  marquifes,  who 
are  governors  of  frontier  cities,  are  above  thofe  counts  who 
are  governors  of  fmall  towns.  He  adds,  that,  in  confequence 
of  this  diftin&ion,  the  book  of  fiefs  fometimes  places  marqui- 
fes above  counts,  and  fometimes  counts  above  marquifes. 

Froiffart  obferves,  that  the  marquifate  of  Juliers  was 
erefted  into  a county  : but  now-a-days,  neither  marquifes 
nor  counts  are  any  longer  governors ; and  as  they  are  mere 
titles  of  honour,  the  counts  make  no  fcruple  of  refigning 
the  precedency. 

Marquis’s  Coronet.  See  Crown. 

Marquis,  Grand,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  E.  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Grenada.  N.  lat.  120  9'.  W.  long.  6i°  1'. 

Marquis,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Lucia.  N.  lat.  i3°5'o'.  W.  long.  6°  42'. 

Marquis  IJlatids,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Florida 
ftream.  N.  lat.  240  33'.  W.  long.  S20  30'. 

MARQUISE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tri£l  of  Boulogne.  The  place  contains  1400,  and  the  canton 
9262  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  23 1\  kiliometres,  in  21 
communes. 

MARR,  a divifion  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scot- 
land, towards  the  fouth,  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don. 

MARR  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in  Sy- 
ria, fituated  on  an  extenfive  plain,  to  the  E.  of  the  river 
Orontes,  N.E.  of  Apamea,  and  S.  of  Chalcis.  Marraflill 
retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  held  by  the  pacha  of  Damaf- 
cus,  as  an  appanage  deriving  immediately  from  the  fultan. 
Homs,  Hama,  and  Marra  pay  400  purfes,  or  about  20,000/.  ; 
30  miles  N.  of  Hama. 

MARRABOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra,  on  the  Niger : this  town  is  a confiderable  mart 
for  fait,  which  is  brought  by  the  Moors  for  fale  to  the 
Negroes;  150  miles  S.W.  of  Sego.  N.  lat.  120  50'. 
W.  long.  10'. 

MARR  ADI,  a town  of  Etruria  ; N.N.E.  of  Florence. 

MARRAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Pay  dc  Dome  ; nine  miles  S.  of  Thiers. 

MARRIAGE,  a civil  and  religious  contract,  whereby  a 
man  is  joined  and  united  to  a woman,  for  the  ends  of  pro- 
creation. 

The  eflence  of  marriage  confills  in  the  mutual  confent  of 
the  parties.  Marriage  is  a part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
is  in  ufe  among  all  people.  The  Romanills  account  it  a 
facrament. 

The  public  ufe  of  marriage  inflitutions  confills, -according 
to  archdeacon  Paley  (Philof.  vol.  i.),  in  their  promoting  the 
following  beneficial  effedls : 1.  The  private  comfort  of  in- 
dividuals: 2.  The  produdlion  of  the  greatell  number  of 
healthy  children,  their  better  education,  and  the  making  of 
due  provilion  for  their  fettlement  in  life : 3.  The  peace  of 
human  fociety,  in  cutting  off  a principal  fource  of  contention, 
by  affigning  one  or  more  women  to  one  man,  and  protect- 
ing his  exclufive  right  by  fanftions  of  morality  and  law : 
4.  The  better  government  of  fociety,  by  diltributing  the 


community  into  feparate  families,  and  appointing  over  each 
the  authority  of  a mailer  of  a family,  which  has  more  actual 
influence  than  all  civil  authority  put  together  : 5.  The  ad- 
ditional fecurity  which  the  Hate  receives  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  its  citizens,  from  the  folicitude  they  feel  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  and  from  their  being  confined  to 
permanent  habitations  : 6.  The  encouragement  of  induilry. 

The  woman,  with  all  her  moveable  goods,  immediately 
upon  marriage,  paffes  wholly,  . potejiatem  viri,  into  the  power 
and  difpofal  of  her  hulband. 

The  firll  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  without 
marriage.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firll  author  of  this  honourable  inllitution  among  that 
people.  After  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  were  fettled, 
marriage  was  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws,  and  the 
abllaining  from  it  was  difcouutenanced,  and  in  many  place? 
punilhed.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  very  remarkable  for 
their  feverity  towards  thofe  who  deferred  marriage  beyond 
a limited  time,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  wholly  abitained  from 
it.  (See  Lacedaemonians.)  The  Athenians  had  an  ex- 
prefs  law,  that  all  commanders,  orators,  and  perfons  en- 
trulled  with  any  public  affair,  fhould  be  married  men. 
Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The 
time  of  marriage  was  not  the  fame  in  all  places  ; the 
Spartans  were  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at 
their  full  flrength  : the  reafon  affigned  for  this  cuflom  by 
Lycurgus  was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  ftrong 
and  vigorous  ; and  the  Athenian  laws  are  faid  to  have  once 
ordered,  that  men  fhould  not  marry  till  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  The  feafon  of  the  year  which  they  preferred  for  this 
purpofe  was  the  winter,  and  particularly  the  month  of 
January,  called  Gamelion.  The  Greeks  thought  it  fcan- 
dalous  to  contradt  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  con- 
fanguinity  ; -whilll  moll  of  the  barbarous  nations  allowed 
incefluous  mixtures. 

Moll  of  the  Grecian  flates,  efpeciallv  fuch  as  made  any 
figure,  required  their  citizens  fhould  match  with  none  but 
citizens,  and  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  confent  of  their  parents.  The  ufual  ceremonies  in  pro- 
mifing  fidelity  was  killing  each  other,  or  giving  their  right 
hands,  which  was  a general  form  of  ratifying  all  agree- 
ments. Before  the  marriage  could  be  folemnized,  the  gods 
were  to  be  confulted,  and  the ir  affiltance  implored  by  prayers 
and  facrifices,  which  were  onered  to  fome  of  the  deities  that 
fuperintended  thefe  affairs,  by  the  parents,  or  nearefl  rela- 
tions of  the  perfons  to  be  married.  When  the  victim  was 
opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out  and  thrown  behind  the  altar, 
as  being  the  feat  of  anger  and  malice,  and  therefore  the 
averlion  of  all  the  deities  who  had  the  care  of  love,  as  well 
as  thofe  who  became  their  votaries.  For  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  fee  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Spartan  marriages  being  different 
from  all  others,  deferve  to  be  mentioned  at  length,  as  re- 
lated by  Plutarch.  “ When  the  Spartans  had  a mind  to 
marry,  their  courtfhip  was  a fort  of  rape  upon  the  perfons 
they  had  a fancy  for  ; and  thofe  they  chofe  not  tender  and 
half-children,  but  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  full  ripe 
for  a hufband.  Matters  being  agreed  between  them,  the 
my.$wrtfix,  or  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the  plot, 
fhaved  off  the  bride’s  hair  clofe  to  her  fkin,  drelfed  her  up 
in  man’s  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a mattrefs  : this  done, 
the  bridegroom  entered  in  his  common  clothes,  lober  and 
compofed,  as  having  fupped  at  his  ordinary  in  the  common 
hall,  and  flole  as  privately  as  he  could  into  the  room  where 
the  bride  lay,  untied  her  virgin  girdie,  whence  Xom  is 
to  de/lozver,  and  took  her  into  his  embraces.  Having  flayed 
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& (hort  time  with  her,  he  returned  to  his  comrades,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  fpend  his  life,  remaining  with  them 
as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  unlefs  when  he  Hole  a fhort  vifit 
to  his  bride;  and  that  could  not  be  done  without  a great 
deal  of  circumfpeftion,  and  fear  of  being  difcovered.  Nor 
was  fhe  wanting  (as  may  be  fuppofed)  on  her  part,  to  ufe 
her  wit  in  watching  the  moft  favourable  opportunities  for 
their  meeting,  and  making  appointments  when  company  was 
out  of  the  way.  In  this  manner  they  lived  a long  time, 
inlomuch  that  they  frequently  had  children  by  their  wives 
before  they  faw  their  faces  by  day-light.  The  interview 
being  thus  difficult  and  rare,  ferved  not  only  for  a continual 
exercife  of  their  temperance,  and  farthered  very  much  the 
ends  and  intentions  of  marriage,  but  was  a means  to  keep 
their  paffion  llill  alive,  which  flags  and  decays,  and  dies  at 
laft  by  too  eafy  accefs,  and  long  continuance  with  the 
beloved  objeft.”  Potter,  Archxol.  book  iv.  c.  xi.  p.  295, 
fcq. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  difallowed  of  poly- 
gamy ; and  they  encouraged  marriage  by  the  “jus  trium 
liberorum.”  A man  who  had  no  child  was  entitled  by  the 
Roman  law  only  to  one-half  of  any  legacy  that  fhould  be 
left  him,  that  is,  at  the  moft,  could  receive  only  one-half 
of  the  teftator’s  fortune.  A Roman  might  not  marry  any 
woman  who  was  not  a Roman.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month,  were  deemed  un- 
lucky for  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  alfo  the  feaft 
of  the  Parentalia,  and  the  whole  month  of  May.  The 
moft  happy  feafon  in  every  refpeft  was  that  which  followed 
the  ides  of  June. 

The  Roman  laws  fpeak  of  fecund  marriages  in  very  hard 
and  odious  terms : “ Matre  jam  fecundis  nuptiis  funeftata, 
L.  iii.  C.  de  fee.  nuptiis."  By  thefe  laws  it  was  enabled, 
that  the  effefrfs  of  the  hulband  or  wife  deceafed  fhould  pafs 
over  to  the  children,  if  the  furvivor  fhould  marry  a fecond 
time.  By  the  law  Hac  editlali , Cod.  de  fee.  nupt.  the  fur- 
vivor, upon  marrying  a fecond  time,  could  not  give  the 
perfon  he  married  a portion  more  than  equal  to  that  of  each 
of  the  children.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  refpedt  to 
chaftity  was  carried  fo  high,  that  a fecond  marriage  was 
accounted  no  other  than  a lawful  whoredom,  or  a fpecies 
of  bigamy  ; and  there  are  fomc  ancient  canons,  which 
forbid  the  ecclefiaftics  from  being  prefent  at  fecond  mar- 
riages. 

Marriage,  by  the  Mofaic  law,  was  fubjeft  to  feveral  re- 
ftriefions:  thus  by  Levit.  chap,  xviii.  ver.  16,  a man  was 
forbid  to  marry  his  brother’s  widow,  unlefs  he  died  without 
i(Tue  ; in  which  cafe,  it  became  enjoined  as  a duty.  So  he 
was  forbid  to  marry  his  wife’s  After,  while  fhe  was  living, 
ver.  18,  which  was  not  forbidden  before  the  law',  as  ap- 
pears from  the  inrtance  of  Jacob. 

The  ancient  Roman  law  is  filent  on  this  head  ; and  Pa- 
piniari  is  the  firft  who  mentions  it,  on  occafion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Caracalla.  The  lawyers  who  came  after  him 
ftretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  fo  far,  that  they  placed  adop- 
tion on  the  fame  foot  with  nature. 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modern  canonifts,  renders  mar- 
riage unlawful  to  the  fourth  generation,  inclufive  ; but  this 
is  to  be  underftood  of  diredt  affinity,  and  not  of  that  which 
is  fecondary  or  collateral.  “ Affinis  mei  affinis,  non  eft 
affinis  meus."  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  this  im- 
pediment of  marriage  does  not  only  follow'  an  affinity  con- 
trafted  by  lawful  matrimony,  but  alfo  that  contracted  by  a 
criminal  commerce  ; with  this  difference,  that  this  laft  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  fecond  generation  ; whereas  the  other, 
as  has  been  obferved,  reaches  to  the  fourth. 

In  Germany,  they  have  a kind  of  marriage  called  mor- 


ganatic, wherein  a man  of  quality  contracting  with  a woman 
of  inferior  rank,  he  gives  her  the  left  hand  in  lieu  of  the 
right  ; and  ftipuiates  in  the  contract,  that  the  wife  (hall 
continue  in  her  former  rank  or  condition,  and  that  the 
children  born  of  them  fhall  be  of  the  fame  ; fo  that  they 
become  baftards  as  to  matters  of  inheritance,  though  they 
are  legitimate  in  effedt.  They  cannot  bear  the  name  or  arms 
of  the  family. 

None  but  princes,  and  great  lords  of  Germany,  are  al- 
lowed this  kind  of  marriage.  The  univerfities  of  Leipfic 
and  Jena  have  declared  againft  the  validity  of  fuch  con- 
tracts ; maintaining,  that  they  cannot  prejudice  the  children, 
efpecially  when  the  emperor’s  confent  intervenes  in  the 
marriage. 

The  Turks  have  three  kinds  of  marriages,  and  three 
forts  of  w'ives  ; legitimate,  wives  in  hebin , and  (laves.  They 
marry  the  firft,  hire  the  fecor.d,  and  buy  the  third.  See 
Turkey. 

The  people  in  Java  marry  and  have  children  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  and  the  women  leave  child-bearing  before 
they  are  thirty  ; and  at  Tonquin  there  are  women  common 
to  any  that  will  hire  them,  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
See  Java  and  Tonquin. 

Among  the  Hindoos  polygamy  is  pradlifed,  but  one  wife 
is  acknowledged  as  fupreme.  The  ceremony  of  marriage 
is  accompanied  with  many  idolatrous  forms.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  lingular  mode  of  courtfhip  and  marriage  cere- 
mony in  ATew  Holland,  fee  that  article. 

In  Ruffia,  when  a marriage  is  propofed,  the  lover,  ac- 
companied by  a friend,  goes  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  and 
fays  to  her  mother,  “ Shew'  us  your  merchandife,  we  have 
got  money  referring,  probably  by  this  exprefiion,  to  the 
ancient  cuftom  of  buying  a wife.  The  other  ceremonies 
are  equally  curious.  See  Russia. 

Among  the  Perfians,  marriages  are  conducted  by  female 
mediation  ; and  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  lomewhat  refemble 
the  Ruffian.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  firft  married 
is  the  chief  wife.  See  Persia. 

In  Siam,  the  efpoufals  are  concluded  by  female  mediation. 
On  the  third  vifit  the  parties  are  confidered  as  w'edded,  after 
the  exchange  of  a few  prefents,  and  without  any  further 
ceremony,  civil  or  facred.  Although  polygamy  is  allowed, 
more  trom  oftentation  than  from  any  other  motive,  one  wife 
is  always  acknowledged  as  fupreme.  From  pride  the  royal 
marriages  are  fometimes  inceltuous,  and  the  king  does  not 
hefitate  to  efpoufe  his  own  lifter.  (See  Siam.  ) The  cele- 
bration of  marriage  in  Sumatra  is  commonly  performed  in 
the  balli  or  village-hall,  and  is  accompanied  wfith  dances  and 
fongs.  Polygamy  is  pradtifed,  feeming  to  be  connected,  as 
Mr.  Marfden  has  obferved,  with  the  idea  of  purchafing 
a wife,  inftead  of  receiving  a dow'er  with  her.  See  Su- 
matra. 

For  an  account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Thibet, 
fee  Thibet. 

Among  all  the  favage  nations,  whether  in  Afia,  Africa, 
or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  bought  by  the  hufband 
from  her  father,  or  thofe  other  relations  who  have  an  autho- 
rity over  her  ; and  the  conclufion  of  a bargain  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  together  with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has,  therefore, 
become  the  ufual  form  or  folemnity  in  the  celebration  of 
their  marriages. 

Among  the  Abiponians,  the  price  varies  from  four  horfes 
down  to  a bottle  of  brandy.  The  Araucans  may  buy  as 
many  wives  as  they  can  afford  to  maintain.  See  Chili. 

Among  the  Chinefe,  the  bride  is  purchafed  by  a prefent 
to  her  parents,  and  is  never  feen  by  her  hufband  till  after 
the  ceremony.  In  Circaffia  (which  fee),  the  bridegroom 
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■pays  for  bis  bride  a marriage  prefent,  or  “ kalym,”  con- 
fiding of  arms  or  a coat  of  mail ; but  be  muft  not  fee  ber, 
nor  cohabit  with  ber,  without  the  greateft  myftery.  That 
referve  continues  during  life.  The  father  makes  the  bride 
a prefent  on  the  wedding-day,  but  referves  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  intends  to  give  her  till  the  birth  of  her  firft 
dhild.  On  this  occafion  (lie  pays  him  a vifit,  receives  from 
him  the  remainder  of  her  portion,  and  is  clothed  by  him 
in  the  drefs  of  a matron,  of  which  the  principal  diflinftion 
is  a veil. 

The  Hebrews  alfo  purchafed  their  wives,  by  paying  down 
a competent  dowry  for  them  : and  Ariftotle  makes  it  one  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  the  ancient  Grecians  were  an  uncivi- 
lized people,  becaufe  they  ufed  to  buy  their  wives  : and  in 
proportion  as  they  laid  afide  their  barbarous  manners,  they 
left  off  this  praftice. 

The  ancient  Affyrians  fold  their  beauties  by  an  annual 
auftion.  The  prices  were  applied  by  way  of  portion  to  the 
more  homely.  By  this  contrivance,  all  of  both  forts  were 
difpofed  of  in  marriage.  Among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  Jewifh  patriarchs,  and  the  Grecians,  the 
hufband  paid  money  to'  the  family  of  the  wife,  whereas  now 
the  wife  brings  money  to  her  hufband.  This  alteration,  fays 
Paley,  has  proved  of  no  (mail  advantage  to  the  female  fex, 
for  their  importance  in  point  of  fortune  procures  for  them,  in 
modern  times,  that  afiiduity  and  refpeft  which  are  always 
wanted  to  compenfate  for  the  inferiority  of  their  itrenglh, 
but  which  their  perfonal  attradlions  would  not  always 
fecure. 

The  Engiifh  law  confiders  marriage  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a civil  contradl  : the  holinefs  of  the  matrimonial  ftate  be- 
ing left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  to  which  it  pertains 
to  punifh  or  annul  inceftuous  or  other  unfcriptural  marriages. 
The  law  allows  marriage  to  be  good  and  valid,  where  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  making  it  were  willing  and  able  to  con- 
tract, and  adlually  did  contract,  in  the  proper  forms  and  fo- 
lemnities  required  by  law.  As  to  their  being  willing  to  con- 
tract, “ confenfus,  non  concubitus,  faciat nuptias,”  is  themaxim 
of  the  civil  law  in  this  cafe  ; and  it  is  adopted  by  the  common 
lawyers.  (Co.  Litt.  33.)  The  difabilities  or  incapacities 
for  contracting  are  of  two  forts : firft,  fuch  as  are  canonical, 
and,  therefore,  fufficient  by  the  ecclefiaftical  iaws  to  avoid 
the  marriage  in  the  fpiritual  court ; fuch  as  pre-contraCt, 
confanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood  ; and  affinity,  or  relation 
by  marriage,  and  fome  particular  corporeal  infirmities.  But 
thefe  difabilities  in  our  law  do  not  make  the  marriage  ipfo 
fafto  void,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  feparation  ; and 
marriages  are  efteemed  valid  to  all  civil  purpofes,  unlefs  fuch 
feparation  is  aCtually  made  during  the  life  of  the  parties. 
Thus,  when  a man  had  married  his  firft  wife’s  fitter,  and 
after  her  death  the  bi (hop’s  court  was  proceeding  to  annul 
the  marriage,  and  baflardize  the  iTTue,  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  granted  a prohibition  quoad  hoc  ; but  permitted  them 
to  proceed  to  punifti  the  hufband  for  inceft.  Salk.  ^.pS. 

By  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38.  it  is  declared,  that  all  perfons 
may  lawfully  marry,  but  fuch  as  are  prohibited  by  God’s 
law,  &c.  And  that  nothing  (God’s  law  excepted)  (hall 
impeach  any  marriage  but  with'in  the  Levitical  degrees  : thefe 
are  enumerated  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and 
are  illuftrated  by  lord  Coke  in  this  manner  : a man  may  not 
marry  his  mother,  father’s  filler,  mother’s  fifter,  fifter, 
daughter,  daughter  of  his  fon  or  daughter,  father’s  wife, 
uncle’s  wife,  father’s  wife’s  daughter,  brother’s  wife,  wife’s 
fifter,  fon’s  wife  or  wife’s  daughter,  and  daughter  of  his 
wife’s  fon  or  daughter.  And  a woman  may  not  marry  her 
father,  father’s  brother,  mother’s  brother,  brother,  fon  of 
her  fon  or  daughter,  mother’s  hulband,  aunt’s  hufband, 


filler’s  hufband,  hufband’s  brother,  and  fon  of  her  huiband’s 
fon  or  daughter.  Accordingly,  a table  was  fet  forth  in  the 
year  1563,  fpecifying  at  large  the  prohibited  degrees.  It 
is  obferved,  that  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law 
are  all  within  the  fourth  degree  of  confanguinity,  as  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  computation  of  the  civilians  ; ail  collaterals, 
therefore,  in  that  degree,  or  beyond  it,  may  marry.  By 
the  civil  law  firft  .coufins  are  allowed  to  marry  ; but  by  the 
canon  law  both  firft  and  lecond  coufins  are  prohibited. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  vulgarly  faid,  that  firft  coufins  may 
marry,  but  fecond  coufins  cannot,  this  probably'  arofe  by 
confounding  thefe  two  laws  ; for  firft  coufins  may  man  y by 
the  civil  law,  and  fecond  coufins  cannot  by  the  canon  law. 
But  by  the  forefaid  flat.  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  3S,  it  is  clear 
that  both  firft  and  fecond  coufins  may  marry.  By  the  fame 
flatute  all  impediments  arifing  from  pre-contradls  to  other 
perfons  were  abolifhed,  and  declared  of  none  effedt,  unlefs 
they'  had  been  confummated  with  bodily  knowledge;  in  which 
cafe  the  canon  law  holds  fuch  contradl  to  be  a marriage  de 
fade.  But  this  branch  of  the  ftatute  was  repealed,  by  2 and 
3 Ed.  VI.  c.  23.  How  far  the  adl  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 
(which  prohibits  all  fuits  in  ecclefiaftical  courts  to  compel  a 
marriage,  in  confequence  of  any  contradl)  may  collaterally 
extend  to  revive  this  claufe  of  Henry  VIII. th’s  ftatute,  and 
abolifh  the  impediment  of  pre-contradl,  judge  Blackltone 
leaves  to  be  confidered  by  the  canonifts.  We  (hall  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  on  a promife  of  marriage,  if  it  be  mutual  on 
both  fides,  damages  may  be  recovered,  in  cafe  either  party 
refufes  to  marry;  and  though  no  time  for  the  marriage  is 
agreed  on,  if  the  plaintiff  avers  that  he  offered  to  marry  thr 
defendant,  who  refufed  it,  an  adlion  is  maintainable  for  tffi  • 
damages ; but  no  adlion  (hall  be  brought  upon  any  agree- 
ment except  it  is  in  writing,  and  figned  by  the  party  to  be 
criarged.  The  canonical  hours  for  celebrating  marnage  are 
from  eight  till  twelve  in  the  forenoon. 

Difabilities  of  another  fort  are  thofe  which  are  created,  or 
at  lealt  enforced,  by  the  municipal  laws.  Thefe  civil  dif- 
abilities make  the  contradl  void  oh  initio,  and  not  meiely  void- 
able, by  rendering  the  parties  incapable  of  forming  any  con- 
tradl at  all.  The  firft  legal  difability  is  a prior  marriage,  or 
having  another  hufband  or  wife  living  ; in  which  cafe,  befides 
the  penalties  confequent  upon  it  as  a felony',  the  fecond  mar- 
riage is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  void.  See  Bigamy,  and 
Polygamy. 

The  next  legal  difability  is  want  of  age  : therefore,  if  a 
boy  under  fourteen,  or  a girl  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
marries,  when  either  of  them  comes  to  the  age  of  confent  they 
may  difagree,  and  declare  the  marriage  void,  without  any 
divorce  or  fentence  in  the  fpiritual  court.  This  is  founded 
on  the  civil  law  : but  the  canon  law'  pays  a greater  regard  to 
the  conflitution  than  the  age  of  the  parties  ; for  if  they  are 
“ habiles  ad  matrimonium,”  it  is  a good  marriage,  whatever 
their  age  may  be.  And  in  our  law  it  is  fo  far  a marriage, 
that,  if  at  the  age  of  confent  they  agree  to  continue  toge- 
ther, they  need  not  be  married  again.  (Co.  Litt.  79.)  If 
the  hufband  be  of  years  of  diferetion,  and  the  wife  under 
twelve,  when  (he  comes  to  years  of  diferetion  he  may  dif- 
agree as  wrcil  as  (lie  may  ; for  in  contracts  the  obligation  muft 
be  mutual ; both  muft  be  bound  cr  neither  : and  fo  it  is, 
vice  verfd,  when  the  wife  is  of  years  of  diferetion,  ar.d  the 
hufband  under.  (Ibid.)  However,  in  our  law  it  is  fo  far  a mar- 
riage, that  if  at  the  age  of  confent  they  agree  to  continue  toge- 
ther, they  need  not  be  married  again.  Another  incapacity  anles 
from  wrant  of  confent  of  parents  or  guardians.  By  the  com- 
mon lawr,  if  the  parties  themfelves  were  of  the  age  of  confent, 
no  other  concurrence  was  neceffary  to  make  the  marriage  va- 
lid ; and  this  was  agreeable  to  the  canon  law.  But  by  feveral 
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(latutes,  viz.  6 and  7 W.  III.  c.  6.  7 and  8 W III.  c.  35. 
10  Ann.  c.  19.  penalties  of  100/.  are  laid  on  every  clergy- 
man who  marries  a couple,  either  without  publication  of 
banns,  which  may  give  notice  to  parents  or  guardians,  or 
without  a licence,  to  obtain  which  the  confent  of  parents  or 
guardians  mud  be  fworn  to.  And  by  4 and  £ Ph.  and  M. 
c.  8.  whofoever  marries  any  woman-child  under  the  age  of 
fixteen  years,  without  confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  (hall 
be  fubjeft  to  fine,  or  five  years  imprifotiment  ; and  her 
eltate,  during  the  hufband’s  life,  (hall  be  enjoyed  by  the 
next  heir.  Thus  alfo  in  France,  under  the  old  conftitution, 
the  fons  cannot  marry  without  confent  of  parents  till  thirty 
years  of  age,  nor  the  daughters  till  twenty-five  ; and  in  Hol- 
land, the  fon6  are  at  their  own  difpofal  at  twenty-five,  and 
the  daughters  at  twenty.  And  by  the  marriage  aft,  viz. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  it  is  enafted,  that  all  marriages  celebrat- 
ed by  licence  (for  banns  fuppofe  notice)  where  either  of  the 
parties  is  under  twenty-one,  not  being  a widow  or  widower, 
who  are  fuppofed  emancipated,  without  the  confent  of  the 
father,  or,  it  he  be  not  living,  of  the  mother  or  guardians, 
(hall  be  abfolutely  void.  However,  provifion  is  made,  where 
the  mother  or  guardian  is  non  compos,  beyond  fea,  or  un- 
reafonably  froward,  to  difpenfe  with  fuch  confent,  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  lord  chancellor ; but  no  provifion  is  made, 
in  cafe  the  father  (hould  labour  under  any  mental,  or  other 
incapacity.  A fourth  incapacity  is  want  of  reafon.  It  is 
provided  by  15  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  that  the  marriage  of  luna- 
tics, and  perfons  under phrenzies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a 
commiffion,  or  committed  to  the  care  of  truftees  by  any  aft 
of  parliament)  before  they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  majority  of  fuch  trullees,  (hall  be 
totally  void. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  if  any  Chriftian  man 
did  marry  with  a woman  that  was  a Jew,  or  a Chriftian  wo- 
man did  marry  with  a Jew,  it  was  felony,  and  the  party  fo 
offending  (hould  be  burnt  alive  (3  Inft.  89)  ; or  as  the  au- 
thor of  Fleta  fays,  buried  alive.  But  when  both  parties 
are  Jews,  they  are  allowed  to  marry  ; and  are  not  under  the 
reftraints  of  the  (latuteof  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  By  the  civil 
law  the  woman  is  forbidden  to  marry  again  within  the  year 
of  mourning,  uniefs  with  a fpecial  difpenfation  from  the 
prince ; by  reafon  of  the  uncertainty  to  which  hu(band  the 
iffue  may  belong,  and  becaufe  a reverential  mourning  and 
pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  are  in 
decency  expefted.  (Wood.  Civ.  L.  124.  2 Domat. 

126.)  And  lord  Coke  fays,  for  the  avoiding  of  fuch  like 
inconveniences,  this  was  the  law  before  the  conqueft  ; let 
every  widow  continue  unmarried  for  twelve  months  ; and  if 
(he  (hall  marry,  let  her  lofe  her  dower.  (1  Inft.  8.)  But 
the  divine  and  the  canon  law  leaves  no  fuch  injunctions. 
(Wood.  Civ.  L.  122.)  Alfo,  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, a widow  is  not  prohibited  from  marrying  at  any  time 
after  her  hufband’s  death.  If  a woman  marry  fo  foon  after 
the  death  of  her  hu(band  that  the  child  may  belong  to  either 
father,  it  is  faid  the  child  may  choofe  his  father.  Co.  Litt. 
8 0. 

Laftly,  the  parties  mud  not  only  be  willing  and  able  to 
contraft,  but  rauft  aftually  contraft  themfelves  in  due  form 
of  law,  to  make  it  a good  civil  marriage.  Any  contraft 
made,  per  verba  de prafenti,  or  in  words  of  the  prefent  tenfe, 
and  in  cafe  of  cohabitation  per  verba  de  futuro  alfo,  between 
perfons  able  to  contraft,  was  before  the  marriage  aft 
deemed  a valid  marriage  to  many  purpofes,  and  the  parties 
might  be  compelled  in  the  fpiritual  courts  to  celebrate  it  in 
facie  ecclejia.  But  thefe  verbal  contracts  are  now  of  no 
force,  to  compel  a future'  marriage.  Nor  is  any  marriage 
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at  prefent  valid  that  is  not  celebrated  in  fome  parifti-church 
or  public  chapel,  uniefs  by  difpenfation  from  the  arch- 
bi(hop  of  Canterbury.  It  mull  alfo  be  preceded  by  publi- 
cation of  banns,  or  by  licence  from  the  fpiritual  judge.  No 
parfon,  vicar,-  &c.  (hall  be  obliged  to  publifh  banns  of 
matrimony,  uniefs  the  perfons  to  be  married  (hall,  feven 
days  before  the  time  required  for  the  firft  publication,  de- 
liver to  him  a notice  in  writing  of  their  true  names,  and  of 
the  houfe  or  houfes  of  their  refpeftive  abode,  within  fuch 
pari(h,  &c.  and  of  the  time  that  they  have  dwelt  in  fuch 
houfe  or  houfes.  And  the  faid  banns  (hall  be  publifhed 
upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the  folemnization  of  mar- 
riage, during  the  time  of  public  fervice.  In  cafe  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians  of  either  of  the  parties,  who  (hall  be 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  (hall  openly  and  publicly 
declare,  or  caufe  to  be  declared  in  the  church  or  chapel, 
where  the  banns  (hall  be  fo  publi(hed,  at  the  time  of  fuch 
publication,  their  diffent  to  fuch  marriage,  fuch  publica- 
tion of  banns  (hall  be  void.  And  when  the  parties  dwell  in 
divers  pari(hes,  the  curate  of  the  one  pari(h  (hall  not  folem- 
nize matrimony  betwixt  them,  without  a certificate  of  the 
banns  being  thrice  allced,  from  the  curate  of  the  other 
parifti.  In  all  cafes  where  banns  have  been  publifhed,  the 
marriage  (hall  be  folemnized  in  one  of  the  parilh  churches  or 
chapels  where  fuch  banns  have  been  publilhed,  and  in  no 
other  place.  A marriage  in  purfuance  of  a licence  (except 
a fpecial  licence)  muft  be  folemnized  in  fuch  church  or 
chapel  where  the  licence  is  granted  ; and  no  licence^  of  mar- 
riage (hall  be  granted  by  any  archbifhop,  biffiop,  & c.  to 
folemnize  any  marriage  in  any  other  church,  &c.  than  in 
the  parifh  church,  &c.  within  which  the  ufual  place  of 
abode  of  one  of  the  parties  (hall  have  been  for  four  week* 
immediately  before  the  granting  fuch  licence.  By  the  fame 
ftatute,  all  marriages  (hall  be  folemnized  in  the  prefence  of 
two  credible  witneffes  at  the  lead,  befides  the  minifter,  who 
(hall  fign  their  atteftation  thereof ; and  immediately  after 
the  celebration  of  every  marriage,  an  entry  thereof  lhall  be 
made  in  the  parifh-regifter,  expreffing  that  the  faid  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  banns  or  licence ; and  if  both  or  either  of 
the  parties  be  under  age,  with  confent  of  the  parents  or 
guardians,  as  the  cafe  (hall  be,  figned  by  the  minifter,  and 
alfo  by  the  parties  married,  and  attefted  by  the  two  wit- 
neffes prefent.  It  is  held  to  be  alfo  effential  to  a marriage, 
that  it  be  performed  by  a perfon  in  orders  (Salk.  119. ) ; 
though  the  intervention  of  a pried  to  folemnize  this  contraft 
is  merely  juris  po/itiviy  and  not  juris  naturalis  aut  divini ; it 
being  faid  that  pope  Innocent  III.  was  the  firft  who  or- 
dained the  celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church  (Moor.  170.), 
before  which  it  was  totally  a civil  contraft.  And  in  the 
times  of  the  grand  rebellion,  all  marriages  were  performed 
by  the  jultices  of  the  peace ; and  thefe  marriages  were  de- 
clared valid,  without  any  frefti  folemnization,  by  12  Car.  II. 
c.  33.  But  as  the  law  nov/  (lands,  we  may  upon  the  whole 
colleft,  that  no  marriage  by  the  temporal  law  is  ipfo  faSo 
void,  that  is  celebrated  by  a perfon  in  orders ; in  a parifh. 
church,  a public  chapel,  or  elfewhere  by  fpecial  difpenfa- 
tion ; in  purfuance  of  banns  or  a licence ; between  (ingle 
perfons ; confenting ; of  found  mind ; and  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years ; or  of  the  age  of  fourteen  in  males,  and 
twelve  in  females,  with  confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  or 
without  it  in  cafe  of  widowhood.  And  no  marriage  if 
voidable  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  after  the  death  of  either 
of  the  parties ; nor  during  their  lives,  uniefs  for  the  canonical 
impediments  of  precontraft,  if  that  indeed  dill  exifts ; o( 
confanguinity,  and  of  affinity,  or  corporal  imbecility,  fub= 
fifting  previous  to  the  marriage.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  i. 
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By  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  the  fubftance  of  which  has  been  obferved,  the  marriage  is  called  regular ; when  otherwife, 
already  recited,  if  any  perfon  (hall  folemnize  matrimony  in  clandeftine.  Towards  a regular  marriage,  the  church  re- 
any  other  place  than  a church,  &c.  where  banns  have  been  quires  proclamation  of  banns  in  the  churches,  where  the 
ufually  publifhed,  unlefs  by  a fpecial  licence,  or  without  bride  and  bridegroom  refide : formerly,  not  only  bilhops, 
publication  of  banns,  unlefs  licence  of  marriage  be  firft  ob-  but  prefbyteries,  affumed  a power  of  difpenfing  with  pro- 
tailed  from  fome  perfon  having  authority  to  grant  the  fame,  clamation  of  banns,  on  extraordinary  occafions ; but  this 
every  fuch  perfon  knowingly  fo  offending,  fhall  be  guilty  of  hath  not  been  exercifed  fince  the  revolution  But  whether 
felony,  and  tranfported  for  fourteen  years ; the  profecution  clandeftine  marriages  in  Scotland,  of  Englilh  parties,  w ho 
to  be  within  three  years.  By  the  fame  ftatute,  to  make  a refort  thither  to  evade  the  Englifh  law,  fhall  be  fuftained  in 
falfe  entry  into  a marriage-regifter ; to  alter  it  when  made ; England,  hath  been  doubted ; and  very  learned  men  have 
to  forge  or  counterfeit  fuch  entry,  or  a marriage  licence,  or  queftioned,  notw  ithftanding  fuch  marriages  are  valid  by  the 
aid  and  abet  fuch  forgery,  to  utter  the  fame  as  true,  know’-  law  of  Scotland,  whether  they  are  effective  in  England, 
ing  it  to  be  counterfeit ; or  to  deftroy  or  procure  the  de-  Where  parties  are  bound,  by  the  law  s of  their  country,  to 
flruftion  of  any  regifter,  in  order  to  vacate  any  marriage,  execute  any  important  aft  of  contraft  with  certain  folem- 
or  fubjeft  any  perfon  to  the  penalties  of  this  aft  : all  thefe  nities  ; it  is  doubted  w’hether  they  can  elude  their  own  law, 
offences,  knowingly  and  wilfully  committed,  fubjeft  the  by  going  purpofely  to  another  country,  wdiere  fuch  foletn- 
party  to  the  guilt  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  nities  are  not  effential,  and  then  returning  immediately, 
this  aft  doth  not  extend  to  the  marriages  of  the  royal  when  the  aft  is  done.  It  is  a queftion  of  public  law;  arid 
family  ; nor  to  Scotland  ; nor  to  any  marriages  among  the  the  moll  celebrated  writers  on  public  law  have  holden,  that 
people  called  Quakers,  or  among  perfons  profefiing  the  fuch  an  aft  is  fraudulent:  it  is  fraudem  facere  lege,  which 
Jewilh  religion,  where  both  the  parties  are  Quakers  or  Jews  the  laws  of  all  nations  difallow’.  In  a cafe  that  occurs  in 
refpeftively ; nor  to  any  marriages  beyond  the  feas.  “ Buller’s  Law  of  Nil!  Prius,”  an  appeal  w’as  made  to  the. 

As  the  paffage  into  Scotland  is  left  open  by  the  marriage  delegates : the  appellant  and  refpondent  both  Englilh  fub- 
aft,  many  perfons  have  found  their  way  thither  to  be  jefts,  the  appellant,  being  under  age,  ran  away  without  the 
married,  in  a clandeftine  and  irregular  manner ; and  there  confent  of  her  guardian,  and  were  married  in  Scotland  ; and 
has  been  a diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the  validity  of  on  a fui:  brought  in  the  fpiritual  court  to  annul  the  mar- 
fuch  marriages.  Lord  Stair,  in  his  “ Inftitutions  of  the  riage,  it  was  holden  that  the  marriage  was  good. 

Laws  of  Scotland,”  fays,  the  public  folemnity  of  marriage  So,  it  has  been  fince  taken  as  an  undoubted  propofition, 
is  a matter  of  order,  jultly  introduced  by  pofitive  law’,  for  that  a marriage  celebrated  in  Scotland  is  fuch  a marriage  as 
the  certainty  of  fo  important  a contraft  ; but  not  effential  to  w’ould  entitle  the  woman  to  dower  in  England, 
marriage.  Thence  arifes  the  diftinftion  of  public  or  folemn,  By  35  Geo.  III.  c.  67.  after  reciting  that  the  punifh- 
and  private  or  clandeftine  marriages.  And  though  perfons,  ment  of  perfons  convifted  of  felony  by  virtue  of  1 Jac.  I. 
who  aft  contrary  thereto,  may  be  juftly  punilhed,  (as  in  c.  11.  “ for  reftraining  perfons  from  marriage  until  their 
fome  nations  by  the  exclufion  of  the  iffue  of  fuch  marriages  former  wives  or  hulbands  be  dead,”  has  not  proved  effectual 
from  fucceflion,)  yet  the  marriage  cannot  be  declared  void  to  deter  wicked  perfons  from  being  guilty  of  the  faid  cf- 
and  annulled  ; and  fuch  exclufions  feem  very  unequal  againft  fence,  it  is  enafted,  that  if  any  perfon  being  married,  or 
the  innocent  children.  But  by  the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  who  hereafter  lha'1  marry,  do,  after  the  15th  of  May  1795, 
cohabitation,  and  being  commonly  reputed  man  and  wife,  marry  any  perfon,  the  former  hulband  or  wife  being  alive, 
validate  the  marriage,  give  the  wife  a right  to  her  thirds,  and  fhall  be  in  due  manner  convifted  thereof  under  the 
who  cannot  be  excluded  therefrom,  if  (he  was  reputed  law-  faid  aft,  fhall  be  fubjeft  and  liable  to  the  fame  penalties, 
fill  wife,  and  not  queftioned  during  the  hufband’s  life,  pains,  and  puniihments,  as  by  the  laws  now’  in  force  per- 
till  the  contrary  be  clearly  proved.  Mr.  Erlkine,  in  his  ions  are  liable  to,  who  are  convifted  cf  grand  or  petit 
,c  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,”  fays,  it  is  not  necef-  larceny. 

fary  that  marriage  be  celebrated  by  a clergyman  : the  con-  For  the  proportions  which  marriages  bear  to  births,  and 
fent  of  parties  maybe  declared  before  any  magiftrate,  or  births  to  burials, . in  fevcral  parts  of  Europe,  Mr.  Durham 
fimply  before  w’itneffes.  ^hen  the  order  of  the  church  is  gives  us  the  following  table : 


Names  of  Places. 

Marriages  to  Birchs, 
as 

Births  to  B 
as 

u rials 

> | 

England  in  general  - 

1 

to 

4-63 

1. 12 

to 

1 

London  ------ 

1 

to 

4 

1 

to 

1. 1 

Hant/hire,  from  1569  to  1658 

1 

to 

4 

1.2 

to 

1 

Tiverton  in  Devonlhire,  from  1656  to  1664 

I 

to 

3-7 

1.26  to 

I 

Craabrook  in  Kent,  from  1360  to  1649 

I 

to 

3-9 

1.6 

to 

1 

Aynho  in  Northamptonfhire,  for  118  years 

I 

to 

6 

1.6 

to 

I 

Upminfter  in  Effex,  for  100  years 

1 

to 

4.6 

1.8 

to 

I 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1695 

1 

to 

3-7 

1.2 

to 

1 

Old,  Middle,  and  Lower  Marck,  in  1698 

I 

to 

3-7 

*•9 

to 

1 

> 

Dominions  of  the  Eleftor  of  Brandenburgh, 

in 

1698 

I 

to 

3 7 

M 

to 

1 

Breflaw  in  Silefia,  from  1687  to  1691  - 

1.6 

to 

1 

Paris,  in  1670,  1671,  1672 

I 

to 

4-7  - 

1.6 

to 

1 

— 
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The  Editor  has  formed  the  following  Table,  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  from  the  obfervations  colle&ed  and  referred  to 

by  Dr.  Price. 


London,  annual  medium  from  1716  to  1736 

. from  1759  to  1768 

Northampton,  ditto,  from  1741  to  1770  ... 

Norwich,  ditto,  from  1740  to  1769  - 

Shrewlbury,  ditto,  from  1762  to  1768  ... 

Manchefter  and  Salford,  exclufive  of  Diflenters,  ditto,  7 

from  1755  to  1759  J 

Ditto,  ditto,  including  Diflenters,  from  1768  to  1772  - 

Gainlborough  in  Lincolnfliire,  ditto,  from  1752  to  1771 

Madeira,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1766  - 

Bofton  in  New  England,  from  1731  to  1752 

Chriftiana  in  Norway,  in  1761  - 

Paris,  mean  of  fomeof  the  laft  years,  before  1772 

Vienna,  annual  medium,  from  1757  to  1769 

Amfterdam,  ditto,  from  1761  to  1770 

Copenhagen,  ditto  - - 

Stockholm,  ditto,  for  nixie  years,  ending  in  1763 

Berlin,  ditto,  for  five  years,  ending  at  1759 

Breflaw,  ditto,  from  1633  to  1734  - 

ditto,  from  1717  to  1723  .... 


Rome,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1761 
Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  ditto,  for  ten  years  before  17 66  - 
In  all  Sweden,  for  hine  years  to  1763  - 
In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  for  five  years  to  1777  - 
In  all  France,  for  five  years  to  1774  • 

In  Breflaw,  Glogaw,  and  other  towns  of  Silefia,  fori 
four  years  to  1778  - - - - -j 

In  the  country  panflies  and  villages  of  Silefia,  ditto 
In  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia  and  dukedom  of  Lithuania,  1 
ten  years  to  1702  - - - - - - j 

five  years  to  1716- 

fire  years  to  1756  ------ 

In  the  Churmark  of  Brandenburgh,  five  years  to  1702 

, four  years  to  1756 


In  the  duchy  of  Pomerania, 


fix  years  to  1702 
fix  yeats  to  1706 
fix  years  to  1726 
four  years  to  1756 


In  the  Neumark  of  Brandenburgh,  five  years  to  1701 

. ■ — . , five  years  to  1726 

— — , five  years  to  1756 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg,  five  years  to  1702 

, rive  years  to  1717 

, five  years  to  1756 

In  the  duchy  of  Halberftadt,  four  years  to  1692 

: , five  years  to  1 746 

■ .■  — , fix  years  to  1756 

In  the  duchy  of  Ravenfburg,  five  years  to  1692 

four  years  to  1756 


In  the  dukedom  of  Cleve  and  county  of  Mark, 
years  to  1701  - - - - - 

five  years  to  1739  .... 

four  years  to  1 756  - 


four 


r to  3.7 
1 to  4.88 


x to  4.3 

1 to  1.9,  &c. 

I to  3.04,  &c. 

I to  3.9,  & c. 


I to  3.9 


10  to  45 

jo  to  45 

10  to  37 

10  to  39 
10  to  50 
10  to  37 
10  to  38 
jo  to  36 
10  to  39 
10  to  39 
10  to  43 
10  te  37 
10  to  40 
10  to  42 
10  to  38 
xo  to  36 
zo  to  40 
10  to  39 
10  to  38 
10  to  37 
10  to  40 
10  to  36 

xo  to  36 

10  to  42 
10  to  38 


Births  to  Burials,  as 


1800c  to  26529,  or  1 to  1.4,  &c. 
15710  to  22956,  or  1 to  1.4,  & c. 
155  to  191,  or  1 to  1.2,  8c c. 

{1057  chriftenings  to  1206,  or  1 
to  x.i,  & c. 

301  to  329  or  r to  1.09,  &c. 

75 6 to  743- 

1098  to  958,  or  1.14,  &c.  to  1. 
126  to  105,  or  1.2  to  1. 

2201  to  1203,  or  1.7  to  1. 

538  to  608,  or  1 to  1. 13,  & c. 

1 1024  to  6929,  or  1.5  to  1. 

19100  to  19400,  or  1 to  1,01,  & c. 
5800  to  6600,  or  1 to  i.l,  &c. 
4600  to  7922  or  1 to  1.7,  &c. 
2700  to  3300,  or  1 to  1.2,  & c. 
2535  to  378i. 

3855  to  5054,  or  1 to  1.3,  &c. 

1089  to  1256,  or  1 to  1. 15,  &c. 

1252  to  1507,  or  1 to  1.2,  &c. 

5167  to  7153,  or  1 to  1.3,  & c. 

3155  to  2504,  or  1.2,  &c.  to  1. 
130  to  100. 

144  to  100. 

1 17  to  100. 

996  to  1000. 

125  to  100. 

150  to  100. 

1S0  to  ico. 

148  to  100. 

176  to  100. 

124  to  IOO. 

140  to  100. 

177  to  100. 

150  to  100. 

137  to  IOO; 

155  to  IOO. 

164  to  IOO. 

143  to  IOO. 

156  to  IOO. 

142  to  XOO, 

109  to  IOO. 

160  to  IOO. 

136  to.  XOO. 

Ill  to  IOO. 

152  to  IOO. 

132  to  IOO. 

151  to  IOO. 

134  to  IOO. 

136  to  100. 
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Names  of  Places. 

Marriages  to 
Births,  as 

Births  to  Burials,  as 

In  the  Auftrian  Milanefe,  1769-1773-1774  ... 

10  to  43 

no  to  IOO. 

In  Denmark,  five  years  to  1747  - - - 

1 21  to  IOO. 

, five  years  to  1736  - 

1 12  to  IOO. 

In  Norway,  five  years  to  1747  ----- 

160  to  IOO. 

, fourteen  years  to  1736  .... 

— 

136  to  IOC. 

In  1036  country  parifhes  and  villages  in  the  churmark") 

of  Brandenburg,  confiding  in  1748  of  106,204  males  > 

10  to  36 

127  to  IOO. 

and  107,340  females,  ten  years  to  1748  - - -j 

In  7 market-towns  and  34  country  parilhes  in  England,  ~l 

confifting  in  1740  of  10,434  families  and  46,630  in- > 

10  to  40 

1 15  to  IOO. 

habitants,  in  1748  ------  j 

# 

For  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  ftill- 
born  children  and  chryfoms,  and  of  boys  and  girls  under  ten, 
of  married  men  and  married  women,  and  of  widows  and 
widowers,  who  died  for  a courfe  of  years  at  Vienna, 
Breflaw,  Drefden,  Leipfic,  Ratifbon,  and  fome  other  towns 
in  Germany,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  vii.  part  iv.  p.  46, 
&c. 

The  reader  may  find  many  curious  calculations  and  remarks 
relating  to  this  fubjeft  in  Dr.  Price’s  excellent  work,  en- 
titled “ Obfervations  on  Reverfionary  Payments.”  From 
the  preceding  table  it  appears,  that  marriages,  one  with 
another,  do  each  produce  about  four  births,  both  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Price  obferves,  that 
the  births  at  Paris,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  table,  are  above 
four  times  the  weddings  ; and  therefore  it  may  feem,  that  in 
the  molt  healthy  country  fituations,  every  wedding  produces 
above  four  children  ; and  though  this  be  the  cafe  in  Paris, 
for  reafons  which  he  has  given,  he  has  obferved  nothing 
like  it  in  any  other  great  town.  He  adds,  that  from  com- 
paring the  births  and  weddings,  in  countries  and  towns 
where  regifters  of  them  have  been  kept,  it  appears,  that  in 
the  former,  marriages,  one  with  another,  feldom  produce 
lefs  than  four  children  each  ; generally  between  four  and 
five,  and  fometimes  above  five  : but  in  towns  feldom  above 
four,  generally  between  three  and  four,  and  fometimes 
under  three.  It  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  here,  that  though 
the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  weddings  has  been  con- 
fidered  as  giving  the  true  number  of  children  derived  from 
each  marriage,  taking  all  marriages  one  with  another  ; yet 
this  is  only  true,  when,  for  many  years,  the  births  and  burials 
have  kept  nearly  equal.  Where  there  is  an  excefs  of  the 
births  occafioning  an  increafe,  the  proportion  of  annual  births 
to  weddings  muft  be  lefs  than  the  proportion  of  children  de- 
rived from  each  marriage  ; and  the  contrary  muft  take  place, 
where  there  is  a decreafe  ; and  by  Mr.  King’s  computation, 
about  one  in  an  hundred  and  four  perfons  marry  ; the  number 
of  people  in  England  being  eftimated  at  five  millions  and  a 
half,  whereof  about  forty-one  thoufand  annually  marry. 

In  the  diftrift  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  the  married  are 
very  nearly  a third  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Major  Graunt  and  Mr.  King  difagree  in  the  proportions 
between  males  and  females,  the  latter  making  ten  males  to 
thirteen  females  in  London  ; in  other  cities  and  towns,  and 
in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  a hundred  males  to  ninety-nine 
females  ; but  major  Graunc,  both  from  the  London  and 
country  bills,  computes  that  there  are  in  England  fourteen 
males  to  thirteen  females ; whence  he  juftly  infers,  that  the 
Chriftian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more  agreeable 


to  the  law  of  nature  than  Mahometanifm,  and  others  that 
allow  it. 

This  proportion  of  males  to  females  Mr.  Derham  thinks 
pretty  juft,  being  agreeable  to  what  he  had  obferved  him- 
felf.  In  the  hundred  years,  for  inftance,  of  his  own  parifh- 
regifter  of  Upminfter,  though  the  burials  of  males  and  fe- 
males were  nearly  equal,  being  fix  hundred  and  thirty-three 
males,  and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-three  females,  in  all  that 
time  ; yet  there  were  baptized  feven  hundred  and  nine  males, 
and  but  fix  hundred  and  feventy-five  females,  which  is  13  fe- 
males to  13.7  males.  From  a table  formed  by  Dr.  Price,  he 
concludes  that  this  proportion  Ihould  have  been  ftated  at  19 
to  20. 

From  a regifter  kept  at  Northampton  for  twenty-eight 
years,  from  1741  to  1770,  it  appears,  that  the  proportion 
of  males  to  females  that  were  born  in  that  period  is  2361  to 
2288,  or  nearly  13.4  to  13.  However,  though  more  males 
are  born  than  females,  Dr.  Price  has  fufficiently  ftiewn,  that 
there  is  a confiderable  difference  between  the  probabilities  of 
life  among  males  and  females,  in  favour  ox  the  latter  ; fo  that 
males  are  more  (hort-lived  than  femaleif;  and  as  the  greater 
mortality  of  males  takes  place  among,  children,  as  well  as 
among  males  at  all  ages,  the  fact  cannot  be  accounted  for 
merely  by.  their  being  more  fubjedt  to  untimely  deaths  by 
various  accidents,  and  by  their  being  addidted  to  the  ex- 
ceffes  and  irregularities  which  ftiorten  life.  Mr.  Kerffeboom 
informs  us,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  1 25  years  in  Holland, 
females  have,  in  all  accidents  of  age,  lived  about  three  or 
four  years  longer  than  the  fame  number  of  males.  In  fe- 
veral  towns  of  Germany,  See.  it  appears,  that  of  7270  mar- 
ried perfons  who  had  died,  the  proportion  of  married  men 
who  died  to  the  married  women,  was  3 to  2 ; and  in  Breflaw 
for  eight  years,  as  5 to  3.  In  all  Pomerania,  during  nine 
years,  from  1748  to  1756,  this  proportion  was  nearly  13  to 
11.  Among  the  minifters  and  profeffors  in  Scotland,  twenty 
married  men  die  to  twelve  married  women,  at  a medium  of 
twenty-feven  years,'  or  in  the  proportion  of  3 to  3 ; fo  that 
there  is  the  chance  of  3 to  2,  and  in  fome  circumftances  even 
a greater  chance,  that  the  woman  fhali  be  the  furvivor  of  a. 
marriage,  and  not  a man ; and  this  difference  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  merely  by  the  difference  of  age  between  men  and 
their  wives,  without  admitting  the  greater  mortality  of 
males.  In  the  diftridl  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  it  appears, 
that  half  the  females  do  not  die  till  the  age  of  forty-fix  and 
upwards,  though  half  the  males  die  under  thirty-fix.  It  is 
likewife  an  indifputable  fadt,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  life, 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  males  is  much  greater  than 
among  females. 

From 
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From  a table  formed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  a regifter  kept 
for  twenty  years  at  Gainfborough,  it  appears,  that  of  thofe 
who  live  to  eighty,  the  major  part,  in  the  proportion  of  49 
to  32,  are  females.  Mr.  Deparcieux  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Wargentin  in  Sweden,  have  further  obferved,  that  not  only 
women  live  longer  than  men,  but  that  married  women  live 
longer  than  Angle  women.  From  fome  regifters  examined 
by  Mr.  Muret  in  Switzerland,  it  appears,  that  of  equal  num- 
bers of  Angle  and  married  women  between  Afteen  and  twenty- 
Ave,  more  of  the  former  died  than  of  the  latter,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2 to  I.  With  refpeft  to  the  difference  between 
the  mortality  of  males  and  females,  it  is  found  to  be  much 
lefs  in  country  parifhes  and  villages  than  in  towns  ; and  hence 
it  is  inferred,  that  human  life  in  males  is  more  brittle  than  in 
females,  only  in  confeqitence  of  adventitious  caufes,  or  of 
fome  particular  debility,  that  takes  place  in  polifhed  and 
luxurious  focieties,  and  efpecially  in  great  towns. 

From  the  inequality,  above  ftated,  between  the  males  and 
females  that  are  born,  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  one  man 
ought  to  have  but  one  wife  ; and  yet  that  every  woman, 
without  polygamy,  may  have  a hufband  ; this  furplufage  of 
males  above  females  being  fpent  in  the  fupplies  of  war,  the 
feas,  &c.  from  which  the  women  are  exempt.  Perhaps,  fays 
Dr.  Price,  it  might  have  been  obferved  with  more  reafori, 
that  this  provifion  had  in  view  that  particular  weaknefs  or  de- 
licacy in  the  conftitution  of  males,  which  makes  them  more 
fubjeCt  to  mortality  ; and  which  confequently  renders  it  ne- 
ceflary  that  more  of  them  (hould  be  produced,  in  order  to 
preferve  in  the  world  a due  proportion  between  the  two 
fexes.  See  Expectation  of  life,  and  Mortality. 

That  this  is  a work  of  Providence,  and  not  of  chance,  is 
well  made  out  by  the  very  laws  of  chance,  by  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  ; who  fuppofes  Thomas  to  lay  again  ft  John,  that  for 
cighty-two  years  running,  more  males  (hall  be  born  than  fe- 
males ; and,  giving  all  allowances  in  the  computation  to 
Thomas’s  Ade,  he  makes  the  odds  againft  Thomas,  that  it 
does  not  fo  happen,  to  be  near  ftve  millions  of  millions  of 
millions  of  millions  to  one  ; but  for  ages  of  ages,  according 
to  the  world’s  age,  to  be  near  an  infinite  number  to  one. 

According  to  Mr.  Kerfleboom’s  obfervations,  there  are 
about  323  children  born  from  100  marriages. 

Mr.  Kerfleboom,  from  his  obfervations,  eftimates  the 
duration  of  marriages,  one  with  another,  as  in  the  following 
table  : 

Thofe  whofe  ages,  taken  together,  make 


40  live  together 

between  24 

and  25  years. 

5° 

22 

23 

60 

23 

21 

70 

>9 

20 

80 

17 

18 

90 

J4 

15 

100 

12 

J3 

Phil.  Tranf.  Nc468.  fed.  iii.  p.  319. 

Dr.  Price  has  (hewn,  that  on  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis,  or 
that  the  probabilities  of  life  decreafe  uniformly  (fee  Com- 
plement of  life)  the  duration  of  furvivorftiip  is  equal  to  the 
duration  of  marriage,  when  the  ages  are  equal ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  expectation  of  two  joint  lives,  the  ages  being 
equal,  is  the  fame  with  the  expectation  of  furvivorftiip ; and, 
confequently,  the  number  of  furvivors,  or  (which  is  the 
fame,  fuppoftng  no  fecond  marriages)  of  widows  and  wi- 
dowers, alive  together,  which  will  arife  from  any  given  fet 
of  fuch  marriages  conftantly  kept  up,  will  be  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  marriages  ; or  half  of  them  (the  number 
of  widows  in  particular)  equal  to  half  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. Thus,  the  expectation  of  two  joint  lives,  both  40, 
is  the  third  of  46  years,  or  their  complement,  i.  e.  15  years 
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and  4 months  ; and  this  is  alfo  the  expectation  of  the  fur. 
vivor.  That  is,  fuppofing  a fet  of  marriages,  between  per- 
fons  all  40,  they  will,  one  with  another,  la  ft  juft  this  time, 
and  the  furvivors  will  laft  the  fame  time.  In  adding  toge- 
the'r  the  years  which  any  great  number  of  fuch  marriages, 
and  their  furvivorfhips,  have  lafted,  the  fums  wou'd  be  found 
to  be  equal.  It  is  obferved  farther,  that  if  the  number  ex- 
prefling the  expectation  of  Angle  or  joint  lives,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  Angle  or  joint  Aves  whofe  expectation  it  is, 
be  added  annually  to  a fociety  or  town,  the  fum  gives  the 
whole  number  living  together,  to  which  fuch  an  annual  ad- 
dition would  in  time  grow  : thus,  Ance  19,  or  the  third  of 
57,  is  the  expectation  of  two  joint  lives,  whofe  common  age 
is  29,  or  common  complement  57,  twenty  marriages  every 
year  between  perfons  of  this  age  would,  in  Afty-feven  years, 
grow  to  20  times  19,  or  38c  marriages  always  exiftmg  to- 
gether. The  number  of  furvivors  alfo  ariAng  from  thefe 
marriages,  and  always  living  together,  would,  in  twice  ^7 
years,  increafe  to  the  fame  number.  Moreover,  the  parti- 
cular proportion  that  becomes  extinCt  every  year,  out  of  the 
whole  number  conftantly  exiftiog  together  of  Angle  or  joint 
lives,  muft,  wherever  this  number  undergoes  no  variation,  be 
exactly  the  fame  with  the  expectation  of  thofe  lives,  at  the 
time  when  their  exiftence  commenced.  Thus,  if  it  were 
found  that  a nineteenth  part  of  all  the  marriages  among  any 
body  of  men,  whofe  numbers  do  not  vary,  are  diflolved  every 
year  by  the  deaths  of  either  the  hufband  or  wife,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  19  was,  at  the  time  they  were  contracted,  the  ex- 
pectation of  thefe  marriages.  Dr.  Price  obferves,  that  the 
annual  average  of  weddings  among  the  minifters  and  profef- 
fors  in  Scotland,  for  the  laft  twenty-feven  years,  has  been 
thirty-one  ; and  the  average  of  married  perfons,  for  feven- 
teen  years,  ending  in  1767,  had  been  667.  This  number, 
divided  by  31,  gives  2 1 the  expectation  of  marriage  among 
them  ; which,  he  fays,  is  above  2^  years  more  than  the  ex- 
pectation of  marriage  would  be,  by  Dr.  Halley’s  table,  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  all  ftrft,  fecond,  and  third  marriages 
may  be  juftly  confidered  as  commencing,  one  with  another, 
fo  early  as  the  age  of  thirty ; and  he  has  proved,  that  the 
expectation  of  two  equal  joint  lives  is  to  the  expectation  of  a 
Angle  life  of  the  fame  age  as  2 to  3 : confequently,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a Angle  life  at  30,  among  the  minifters  in  Scot- 
land, cannot  be  lefs  than  32.25.  If  we  fuppofe  the  mean 
ages,  of  all  who  marry  annually  to  be  33  and  25,  the  expec- 
tation of  every  marriage  would  be  79  years ; or  one  with 
another  they  would  be  all  extinCt  in  19  years  ; the  marriages 
which  continue  beyond  this  term,  though  few-er  in  number, 
enjoying  among  them  juft  as  much  more  duration,  as  thofe 
that  fall  Ihort  of  it  enjoy  lefs.  But  it  appears  from  the  ob- 
fervations and  tables  of  Mr.  Muret,  that,  in  the  diftriCb  of 
Vaud  (dividing  half  the  number  of  married  perfons,  viz. 
38.328.  by  the  annual  medium  of  weddings,  viz.  808)  the 
expe&ation  of  marriage  is  only  23^  years  : fo  much  higher 
are  the  probabilities  of  life  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  or 
than  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  De  Moivre’s  hypotheiis. 
Price’s  Obf.  &c.  See  Expectation  of  life,  Life -annuities% 
and  Survivorship. 

Marriage,  in  Chivalry.  See  Maritagium. 

Marriage,  Certificate  of . By  5 W.  c.  21  and  38  Geo.  III. 
c.  149  : for  every  piece  of  vellum,  parchmes  t,  or  paper, 
upon  w’hich  any  certiftcate  of  marriage  (except  of  the  mar- 
riage of  a feaman’s  widow)  fhall  be  ingroffed  or  written, 
fha.ll  be  paid  a ftamp  duty  of  5 s. ; and  writing  fuch  certifl- 
cate  upon  the  fame  before  it  be  ftamped  incurs  a forfeiture 
of  5/. 

Marriage,  Clandejline  or  Irregular.  See  Marriage, 
Jupra. 

Marriage, 
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Marriage,  Contract  of.  See  Contract,  and  Mar- 
riage, fupra. 

This  eontraft  formerly  furniflied  one  fpecies  of  matrimo- 
nial caufes,  in  which  a party  contracted  to  another  brought 
a fuit  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  to  compel  a celebration  of 
the  marriage,  in  purfuance  of  fuch  contract  ; but  this 
branch  of  caufes  is  now  cut  off  entirely  by  the  act  for  pre- 
venting clandeftine  marriages,  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  which 
enafts  that  for  the  future  no  fuit  fhall  be  had  in  any  eccleli- 
aflical  court,  to  compel  a celebration  of  marriage  in  facie 
cccleftce , for  or  becaufe  of  any  contract  of  matrimony  what- 
foever. 

Marriage,  Diffolution  of.  See  Divorce. 

Marriage,  Duty  of,  is  a term  ufed  in  fome  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  fignifying  an  obligation  on  women  to  marry. 

To  underftand  this,  it  muff  be  cbferved,  that  old  maids, 
and  widows  about  fixty,  who  held  fees  in  body,  or  were 
charged  with  any  perfonal  or  military  fervices,  were  anciently 
obliged  to  marry,  to  render  thofe  fervices,  to  the  lord  by 
their  hufbands,  or  to  indemnify  the  lord  for  what  they  could 
not  do  in  perfon.  And  this  was  called  duty  or  fervice  of 
marriage. 

Marriage,  Forcible.  See  Forcible  Marriage. 

Marriage,  Frank.  See  Frank. 

Marriage,  Jactitation  of,  in  Law,  is  one  of  the  firft 
and  principal  matrimonial  caufes,  when  one  of  the  parties 
boafts  or  gives  out,  that  he  or  (he  is  married  to  the  other, 
whereby  a common  reputation  of  their  matrimony  may 
enfue.  On  this  ground  the  party  injured  may  libel  the  other 
in  the  fpiritual  court ; and  unlefs  the  defendant  undertakes 
and  makes  out  a proof  of  the  aftual  marriage,  he  or  (he 
is  enjoined  perpetual  filence  on  that  head  ; which  is  the  only 
remedy  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  can  give  for  this  injury. 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii. 

Dr.  Godolphin  fays,  that  marriage  was  at  firft  tried  in 
the  temporal  courts ; but  afterwards,  by  the  concelfion  of 
princes,  fuch  caufes  were  determined  in  the  fpiritual  courts. 
The  reafons  why  the  cognizance  thereof  hath  been  permitted 
to  the  ecclefiaftical  judge  are  divers : efpecially  becaufe 
matrimony  was  heretofore  a facrament  of  the  church  ; and 
the  office  being  performed  by  clergymen,  this  of  conle- 
quence  brings  the  performance  under  the  diocefan’s  infpec- 
tion  ; and  in  the  cafe  of  the  Levitical  degrees  in  particular, 
ecclefiaftics  are  prefumed  to  be  the  beft  judges  of  what  is 
prohibited  by  God’s  law.  The  lawfulnefs  of  marriage  is  to 
be  tried  by  the  bilhop’s  certificate  (fee  Certificate),  upon 
an  iffue  “ accoupled  in  lawful  matrimony  or  not as  in  a 
writ  of  dower,  appeal,  baftardy,  or  the  hke.  (1  Inft.  134.) 
And  the  bifliop’s  certificate  in  this  cafe  is  conclufive  againll 
all  the  world,  and  is  the  only  mode  of  trying  the  iffue  «n 
the  plea  of  “ ne  unques  accouple  in  loial  matrimonie  for 
to  fuch  a plea  a mere  fentence  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  is 
not  a good  replication,  becaufe  that  would  be  to  plead  evi- 
dence, which,  if  it  is  any  thing,  amounts  to  the  general 
iffue,  contrary  to  the  rule  (fee  4 Bac.  Abr.  60.),  and  to  bind 
the  court  by  what  does  not  bind  the  bilhop,  who,  if  he  fee 
caufe,  may  revoke  the  fentence.  But  fuch  a fentenc,  unre- 
pealed and  unappealed  from,  is  evidence  to  a jury  ; and  may 
be  pleaded  in  chancery.  Whether  a woman  is  a feme  co- 
vert, or  whether  (he  is  the  wife  of  fuch  a perfon,  is  triable 
by  a jury  upon  the  above-mentioned  iffue.  Therefore  a 
marriage  de  faClo , or  in  reputation  (as  amongft  the  Quakers) 
hath  been  allowed  by  the  temporal  courts  to  be  fufficient  for 
giving  title  to  a perfonal  eilate,  becaufe  the  lawfulnefs  of 
the  marriage  is  not  in  iffue,  or  the  point  to  be  tried.  For 
the  iffue  is  whether  a marriage  was  contrafted  between  the 
parties  or  not,  or  whether  the  parties  lived  in  a married  ftate 
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where  the  legality  of  it  doth  not  come  in  queftion.  Wood, 
b.  i.  c.  6. 

In  the  aft  of  .6  and  7 W.  c.  6.  laying  a duty  upon  mar- 
riages, Quakers  and  Jews,  cohabiting  as  man  and  wife,  were 
required  to  pay  the  faid  duty,  although  not  married  “ ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England  and  there  was  a provifo, 
that  nothing  therein  contained  (hould  be  conilrued  to  make 
good  or  effectual  in  law  any  fuch  marriage  cr  pretended 
marriage ; but  that  they  (hould  be  of  the  fame  force,  and 
no  other,  as  if  the  faid  aft  had  not  been  made.  But  in  the 
aft  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  there  is  no  provifo  of  the  like  pur- 
port ; but  rather  the  aft  proceeds  upon  a fuppofition  that 
fuch  marriages  are  good  and  valid. 

In  writs  of  dower,  or  other  fuits  brought  in  the  king’s 
temporal  courts,  if  iffue  be  joined  upon  “ not  accoupled  in 
lawful  matrimony,”  this  being  a caufe  which  is  merely  eccle- 
fiaftical,  the  trial  thereof  mull  be  by  the  bifhop  or  ordinary, 
upon  an  inquilition  taken  before  him  as  judge. 

The  proof  of  a marriage  may  be  by  witneffes  who  were 
prefent  at  the  folemnization  ; by  cohabitation  of  the  parties; 
by  public  fame  and  reputation  ; by  confeflion  of  the  married 
perfons  themfelves,  although  their  acknowledgment  might 
only  be  to  avoid  the  puniftiment  of  fornication  ; and  by 
divers  other  citcumftances ; which,  if  they  amount  to  half- 
proof,  ought  to  be  extended  in  favour  of  marriage  rather 
than  contrary  to  it.  (Wood  Civ.  L.  122.)  But  now,  fince 
the  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  the  regilter-book  feems  to  be  in- 
tended as  the  proper,  although  not  the  only  evidence  in  this 
matter ; for  if  there  (hall  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  perfons,  or  the  hke,  the  regifter  in  this  refpefl  can  be 
no  evidence  at  all.  However,  the  aft  does  not  take  away 
the  evidence  of  preemption  from  cohabitation ; but  if  the 
evidence  be  clear  that  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  ac- 
cording to  the  requifitions  of  the  aft,  it  is  totally  void,  and 
no  declaratory  fentence  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  is  neceffary. 
But  in  fome  cafes  an  aftual  marriage  mull  be  proved.  See 
Burn’s  Eccl.  Law.  vol.  ii.  art.  Marriage. 

Marriage,  Proof  of  See  the  preceding  article. 

Marriage,  Property  by,  is  a property  in  goods  and  chat- 
tels acquired  by  marriage ; whereby  thofe  chattels,  which 
belonged  formerly  to  the  wife,  are  by  aft  of  law  veiled  in 
the  hulband,  wfith  the  fame  degree  of  property,  and  with  the 
fame  powers,  as  the  wife,  when  foie,  had  over  them.  This 
depends  entirely  on  the  notion  of  an  unity  of  perfon  between 
the  hulband  and  wife ; it  being  held  that  they  are  one  per- 
fon in  law  ; fo  that  the  very  being  and  exiftence  of  the  wo- 
man is  fufpenaed  during  the  coverture,  or  entirely  merged 
or  incorporated  in  that  of  the  hulband.  (See  Coverture.) 
Hence  it  follows,  that  w'hatcver  perfonal  property  belonged 
to  the  wife  before  marriage,  is,  by  marriage,  abfolutely 
veiled  in  the  hulband.  In  a real  eilate,  he  only  gains  a title 
to  the  writs  and  profits  during  coverture  ; for  that,  depend- 
ing upon  feodal  principles,  remains  entire  to  the  wife,  after 
the  death  of  her  hulband,  or  to  her  heirs,  if  (lie  dies  before 
him  ; unlefs,  by  the  birth  of  a child,  he  becomes  tenant  for 
life  by  the  curtefy.*  But,  in  chattel  interelts,  the  foie  and 
abfolute  property  veils  in  the  hulband,  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
his  pleafure,  if  he  chufes  to  take  poffefiion  of  them ; for 
unlefs  he  reduces  them  to  poffelfion,  by  exercifing  fome  aft 
of  ownerlhip  upon  them,  no  property  veils  in  him,  but  they 
lhall  remain  to  the  wife,  or  her  reprefentatives,  after  the 
coverture  is  determined. 

There  is  therefore  a very  confiderable  difference  in  the  ac- 
quifition  of  this  fpecies  of  property  by  the  hulband,  accord- 
ing to  the  fubjeft  matter ; viz.  whether  it  be  a chattel  real, 
or  a chattel  perfonal ; and,  of  chattels  perfonal,  whether  it 
be  in  pojfefjion,  or  in  aftion  only.  A chattel  real  veils  in  the 

hulband, 
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hufband,  not  a'ofolutely,  but  fub  modo.  As,  in  cafe  of  a 
leafe  for  years,  the  hufband  fhall  receive  all  the  rents  and 
profits  of  it,  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  fell,  furrender,  or  dif- 
pofe  of  it  during  the  coverture  (Co.  Litt.  46.)  : if  he  be 
outlawed  or  attainted,  it  (hall  be  forfeited  to  the  king 
(Plowd.  263.) ; it  is  liable  to  execution  for  his  debts  (Co. 
Litt.  351.):  and,  if  he  furvives  his  wife,  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  his  own.  (Co.  Litt.  300.)  Yet,  if  he  has 
made  no  difpofition  thereof  in  his  life-time,  and  dies  before 
his  wife,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  it  by  will  (Popb.  y.  Co. 
Litt.  351.)  : for,  the  hufband  having  made  no  alteration  in 
the  property  during  his  life,  it  never  was  transferred  from 
the  wife  ; but  after  his  dea'h  fhe  fhall  remain  in  her  ancient 
pofTeflion,  and  it  fhall  not  go  to  his  executors.  So  it  is  alfo 
of  chattels  perfonal  (or  chafes')  in  adion ; as  debts  upon 
bond,  contrafts,  and  the  like : thc-fe  the  hufband  may  have 
if  he  pleafes;  that  is.  if  he  reduces  them  into  pofTeflion  by 
receiving  or  recovering  them  at  law.  And,  upon  fuch  re- 
ceipt or  recovery,  they  are  abfolutely  and  entirely  his  own  ; 
and  (hall  go  to  his  executors  or  adminiftrators,  or  as  he  fhall 
bequeath  them  by  will,  aid  fhall  not  revell  in  the  wife. 
But,  if  he  dies  before  he  has  recovered  or  reduced  them  into 
pofTefiion,  fo  that  at  his  death  they  ftill  continue  chofes  in  ac- 
tion, they  fhall  furvive  to  the  wife ; for  the  hufband  never 
exerted  the  power  he  had  of  obtaining  an  exclufive  property 
in  them.  (Co.  Litt.  351.)  And  10,  if  an  eftray  comes 
into  the  wife’s  franchife,  and  the  hufband  feifes  it,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  his  property  : but,  if  he  dies  without  feiling  it,  his 
executors  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  feife  it,  but  the  wife  cr 
her  heirs  (Co.  Litt.  351.)  ; for  the  hufband  never  exerted 
the  right  he  had,  which  right  determined  with  the  coverture. 
Thus  in  both  thefe  fpecies  of  property  the  law  is  the  fame, 
in  cafe  the  wife  furvives  the  hufband ; but,  in  cafe  the  huf- 
band furvives  the  wife,  the  law  is  very  different  with  refpeft 
to  chattels  real  and  chofes  in  action  : for  he  fhall  have  the  chattel 
real  by  furvivorfhip,  but  not  the  chofe  in  adion  (3  Mod.  186.) ; 
except  in  the  cafe  of  arrears  of  rent,  due  to  the  wife  before 
her  coverture,  which,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  are  given  to  the 
hufband  by  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  37.  And  the  reafon 
for  the  general  law  is  this : that,  the  hufband  is  in  abfolute 
pofTeflion  of  the  chattel  real  during  the  coverture,  by  a kind 
of  joint-tenancy  with  his  wife ; wherefore  the  law  will  not 
wreft  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  give  it  to  her  reprefentatives  ; 
though,  in  cafe  he  had  died  firft,  it  would  have  furvived  to 
the  wife,  unlefs  he  thought  proper  in  his  life-time  to  alter 
the  pofTeflion . But  a chofe  in  action  fhall  not  furvive  to  him, 
becaufe  he  never  was  in  pofTeflion  of  it  at  all,  during  the 
coverture  ; and  the  only  method  he  had  to  gain  pofTeflion  of 
it,  was  by  fuing  in  his  wife’s  right ; but  as,  after  her  death, 
he  cannot  (as  hufband)  bring  an  action  in  her  right,  becaufe 
they  are  no  longer  one  and  the  fame  perfon  in  law,  therefore 
he  can  never  (as  fuch)  recover  the  pofTeflion.  But  he  ftill 
will  be  entitled  to  be  her  adminiftrator  ; and  may,  in  that 
capacity,  recover  fuch  things  in  aftion  as  became  due  to  her 
before  or  during  the  coverture. 

Thus,  and  upon  thefe  reafons,  (lands  the  law  between 
hufband  and  wife,  with  regard  to  chattels  real  and  chofes  in 
adion : but  as  to  chattels  perfonal  (or  chofes)  in  pojfejfon, 
which  the  wife  hath  in  her  own  right,  as  ready  money, 
jewels,  houfehold  goods,  and  the  like,  the  hufband  hath 
therein  an  immediate  and  abfolute  property,  devolved  to 
him  by  the  marriage,  not  only  potentially  but  in  faft, 
which  never  can  again  reveft  in  the  wife  or  her  reprefenta- 
tives. Co.  Litt.  351. 

And,  as  the  hulband  may  thus  generally  acquire  a pro- 
perty in  all  the  perfonal  ftibftance  of  the  wife,  fo  in  one 
particular  inftance  the  wife  may  acquire  a property  in  fome 


of  her  hulband’s  goods ; which  fhall  remain  to  her  after  his 
death,  and  not  go  to  his  executors.  Thefe  are  called  her 
paraphernalia  ; which  fee.  Blackft.  Com.  b.  ii. 

Marriage  of  the  Royal  Family  is  excepted  from  the  aft 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  (See  Marriage.)  But  by  the  12 
Geo.  III.  c.  11.  no  defeendant  of  his  late  majefty  Geo.  II. 
(other  than  the  iffue  of  princeffes  married  or  who  may  marry 
into  foreign  families)  fhall  be  capable  of  contracting  matri- 
mony, without  the  previous  confent  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs, 
&c.  fignified  under  the  great  feal,  declared  in  council,  and 
entered  in  the  privy-council  books  ^ and  every  marriage  of 
any  fuch  defeendant,  without  fuch  confent,  fhall  be  null  and 
void  But  in  cafe  any  defeendant  of  Geo.  II.,  being  above 
25  years  old,  fhall  perfift  to  contraft  a marriage  difapproved 
of  by  his  majefty,  fuch  defeendant,  after  giving  12  months 
notice  to  the  privy  council,  may  contraft  fuch  marriage,  and 
the  fame  may  be  duly  folemnized,  without  the  previous  con- 
fent of  his  majefty:  And  fuch  marriage  fhall  be  good  ex- 

cept both  houfes  of  parliament  fhall,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  faid  12  months,  declare  their  di (approbation  of  fuch 
intended  marriage.  And  perfons  who  fhall  wilfully  folem- 
nize,  or  aflift  at  the  celebration  of  fuch  prohibited  marriage, 
fhall,  on  conviftion,  incur  the  penalties  of  the  ftatute  of 
praemunire,  16  R.  II. 

Marriage  Settlement,  is  a legal  aft,  previous  to  marriage, 
whereby  a jointure  is  fecured  to  the  wife  after  the  death  of 
the  hufband.  (See  Jointure.)  Thefe  fettlements  feem 
to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  their 
kindred  nation  the  Gauls.  Of  the  former  Tacitus  gives  us 
this  account : “ Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  fed  uxori  maritus, 
affert  : mterfunt  parentes  et  propinqui,  et  munera  probant.” 
De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  18.  And  Caefar,  De  Bell.  Gallic, 
lib.  vi.  c.  18.  has  given  us  the  terms  of  a marriage  fet- 
tlement  among  the  Gauls,  as  nicely  calculated  as  any 
modern  jointure.  “ Viri,  quantas  pecunias  ab  uxoribus 
dotis  nomine  acceperunt,  tar.tas  ex  fuis  bonis,  ceftimatione 
fafta,  cum  dotibus  communicant.  Hujus  omnis  pecuniae 
conjunftim  ratio  habetur,  fruftufque  fervantur.  Uter  eorum 
vita  fuperavit,  ad  eum  pars  utriufque  cum  fruftibus  fupe- 
riorum  temporum  pervenit.”  The  dauphin’s  commentator 
fuppofes  that  this  Gaulifh  cuftom  was  the  ground  of  the 
new  regulations  made  by  Juftinian,  Nov.  97.  with  regard 
to  the  provilion  for  widows  among  the  Romans ; but  furely 
there  is  as  much  reafon  to  fuppofe,  fays  judge  Blackftone,. 
that  it  gave  the  hint  for  our  itatutable  jointures.  Comm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 38. 

See  an  excellent  marriage  fettlement  by  Blackftone,  in- 
the  Appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Commentaries. 

Marriage,  in  Socage-tenure,  or  valor  maritagii,  was  not 
any  perquifite  or  advantage  to  the  guardian,  but  rather  the 
reverfe.  For,  if  the  guardian  married  his  ward  under  the 
age  of  14,  he  was  bound  to  account  to  the  ward  for  the 
value  of  the  marriage,  even  though  he  took  nothing  for  it,, 
u-nlefs  he  married  him  to  advantage.  ( Litt.  $ 123.)  For 
the  law,  in  favour  of  infants,  is  always  jealous  of  guardi- 
ans, and  therefore  in  this  cafe  it  made  them  account,  not 
only  for  what  they  did,  but  alio  what  they  might,  receive  on 
the  infant’s  behalf ; but  by  fome  collufion  the  guardian 
fhould  have  received  the  value,  and  not  brought  it  to  ac- 
count ; but  the  ftatute  (12  Car.  II.  c.  24.)  having  de- 
ftroyed  all  values  of  marriages,  this  doftrine  of  courfe  has 
ceafed  with  them.  At  14  years  of  age  the  ward  might 
have  difpofed  of  himfelf  in  marriage,  without  any  confent 
of  his  guardian,  till  the  aft  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.)  for  pre- 
venting ciandeftine  marriages.  Thefe  doftrines  of  wardfhip 
and  marriage  in  focage-tenure  were  fo  diametrically  oppofite 
to  thofe  in  knight-fervice,  and  fo  entirely  agree  with  thofe 
12  pacta 
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parts  of  king  Edward’s  laws,  that  were  reftored  by  the 
charter  of  Henry  I.,  as  might  alone  convince  us  that 
focage  was  of  a higher  original  than  the  Norman  conqueft. 
See  Guardian,  Socage,  and  Wardship. 

Marriage  Vow  denotes  the  mutual  promife  made  to 
one  another  by  the  hufband  and  wife  at  the  time  of  the 
folemnization  of  marriage.  The  hufband  promifes  on  his 
part  “ to  love,  comfort,  honour,  and  keep  his  wife  the 
wife  on  her’s  “ to  obey,  ferve,  love,  honour,  and  keep 
her  hufband  in  every  variety  of  health,  fortune,  and  con- 
dition ; and  both  llipulate  “ to  forfake  all  others,  and  to 
keep  only  to  one  another,  fo  long  as  they  both  (hall  live.” 
This  promife  is  witnefled  before  God  and  the  congregation  ; 
accompanied  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  bleffing 
upon  it ; and  attended,  according  to  the  form  eftablifhed  in 
this  country,  with  fuch  circumltances  of  devotion  and  folem- 
nity  as  place  the  obligation  of  it,  and  the  guilt  of  violating  it, 
nearly  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  that  of  oaths.  The 
Chriitian  Scriptures  enjoin  upon  the  wife,  that  obedience 
which  {he  here  promifes,  and  in  terms  fo  peremptory  and 
abfolute,  that  it  feems  to  extend  to  every  thing  not  criminal, 
or  not  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  woman’s  happinefs. 
“ Let  the  wife,”  fays  St.  Paul,  “ be  fubjett  to  her  own  huf- 
band in  every  thing.”  “ The  ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet 
fpirit  (fays  the  fame  apoftle,  fpeaking  of  the  duty  of 
wives)  is  in  the  fight  of  God  of  great  price.”  No  words 
ever  expreffed  the  true  merit  of  the  female  character  fo 
well  as  thefe.  The  man  who  does  not  duly  regard  the  end 
of  the  inftitution,  and  who  is  confcious  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  of  fuch  a diflike  to  the  woman  he  is  about  to 
marry,  or  of  fuch  a fubfifting  attachment  to  fome  other 
woman,  that  he  cannot  reafonably  ever  hope  to  entertain  an 
affedlion  for  his  future  wife,  is  guilty,  when  he  pronounces 
the  marriage  vow,  of  a direct  and  deliberate  prevarication  ; 
aggravated  by  thofe  ideas  of  religion  and  of  the  fupreme 
being,  which  the  place,  the  ritual,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
occafion  cannot  fail  of  fuggefting.  The  fame  is  true  like- 
wife  with  refpeft  to  the  woman.  The  charge,  fays  Paley, 
mull  be  imputed  to  all,  who,  from  mercenary  motives, 
marry  the  objetts  of  their  averfion  and  difguft ; and  like- 
wife  to  thofe  who  defert,  from  any  motive  whatever,  the 
objedl  of  their  affe&ion,  and,  without  being  able  to  fubdtie 
that  affe&ion,  marry  another.  The  crime  of  falfehood  is  alfo 
incurred  by  the  man  who  intends,  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, to  commence,  renew,  or  continue  a perfonal  amour 
with  any  other  woman  ; and  if  a wife  be  capable  of  fo 
much  guilt,  the  parity  of  reafon  extends  to  her.  The 
marriage  vow  is  violated  by  adultery,  and  alfo  by  any  be- 
haviour which,  knowingly,  renders  the  life  of  the  other 
miferable  ; as  defertion,  negledt,  prodigality,  drunkennefs, 
peevifhnefs,  penurioufnefs,  jealoufy,  or  any  levity  of  con- 
duit, which  adminifters  occafion  of  jealoufy.  Paley’s  Prin- 
ciples of  Mor.  and  Pol.  Philof.  vol.  i. 

Marriage,  Maritagium , in  Law,  fignifies  not  only  the 
lawful  joining  of  man  and  wife,  but  alfo  the  right  of  be- 
llowing a ward,  or  widow,  in  marriage ; as  well  as  the 
land  given  in  marriage.  See  Maritagium. 

MARRICA,  Care,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  S.E. 
coaft  of  Arabia.  N.  lat,  18  30’.  E.  long.  56°  25'. 

MARRIONA,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua;  two 
miles  S.  of  Willoughby  bay. 

MARRO,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea ; 
eight  miles  S-  of  Nicotera. 

MARROQUIN,  vulgarly  Morocco  leather.  See  Mo- 
rocco. 

MARROSSE,in  Geography, an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  near  Antongil  bay,  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  This 


ifland  affords  plenty  of  lemons  and  pine  apples,  with  an 
ample  fupply  of  fruit,  fowls,  and  frefh  meat. 

MARROW,  a foft  oleaginous  fubllance  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  the  bones.  See  Bone  and  Medulla. 

Marrow,  Spinal.  See  Medulla  Spinalis. 

Marrows,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  word  ufed  to 
fignity  fellows  in  fpeaking  of  cattle,  as  oxen,  &c. 

MARRUBIASTRUM,  in  Botany.  See  Ballota, 
Leonurus,  and  Stachys. 

MARRUBIUM  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called  by 
the  ancients  from  its  having  been  originally  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marrubium , a town  of  the  Marfyans  in 
Italy,  eaft  ward  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  Ambrofinus  records 
various  other  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Some  authors  having  fuppofed  it  derived  from  mare,  the  fea, 
becaufe  a native  of  maritime  fituations  ; fome  have  thought 
it  was  named  from  its  bitter  properties  ; * amarus , bitter ; 
and  others  have  imagined  its  name  to  have  been  fuggefted 
by  the  withered  appearance  of  its  leaves,  which  feem  as  if 
they  were  corroded  with  ruft,  rubigo. — Thefe  ideas  afford 
rather  a prefumption  that  nothing  is  really  known  about  the 
matter. — Horehound.  Linn.  Gen.  294.  Schreb.  391. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  109.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.3.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  636.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  402.  Tournef. 
t.  91.  Juff.  1 14.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  508.  (Pfeudodidlam- 
nus  ; Tournef.  t.  89  ) Clafs  and  order,  Didynania  Gym* 
nofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Veriicillata,  Linn.  Labiate t,  Tour- 
nef. and  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  falver- 
fhaped,  rigid,  ten-ftreaked  ; its  mouth  equal,  fpreading, 
moftly  ten-toothed  ; the  teeth  alternately  fmallrr.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  ringent  ; tube  cylindrical ; limb  gaping  ; throat 
long,  tubular  : upper  lip  ereit,  linear,  cloven,  acute,  lower 
lip  reflexed,  broader,  cloven  half  way  down  into  three  feg- 
ments,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  broader  and  emarginate, 
the  others  acute.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  concealed  under  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them  longer  ; 
anthers  Ample.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  four-cleft  ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  in  length  and  pofition  like  the  ftamens  ; ftigma 
cloven.  Peric.  none,  except  the  calyx,  which  is  contracted 
at  the  neck,  expanded  at  the  mouth,  including  the  feeds. 
Seeds  four,  rather  oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  falver-fhaped,  rigid,  with  ten  furrows. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  cloven,  linear,  ftraight. 

Obf.  The  following  variations  in  the  generic  character 
of  Marrubium  are  noticed  by  Linnaeus  and  Schreber  ; thefe 
authors  ob ferve  that  the  Marrubium  of  Tournefort  and 
Pfeudodidamnus  of  the  fame  author  differ  from  each  other  in 
this  refped,  the  former  having  the  upper  lip  of  its  corolla 
ereB,  and  the  latter  vaulted.  Some  fpecie?  of  this  genus 
have  only  five  calyx-teeth.  M.  crifpum  has  an  entire  upper 
lip,  whilft  M.  hifpanicum  has  the  upper  lip  of  its  corolla  three 
or  four-cleft. 

A very  natural  divifion  of  Marrubium  into  two  feitions 
is  afforded  from  the  number  of  calyx-teeth  being  either  five 
or  ten.  Linnaeus  deferibed  eleven  fpecies  in  the  four- 
teenth edition  of  his  Syjlema  Vegetabittum,  and  Willdenow 
has  added  three  more  ; namely,  M.  creticum,  which  Linnaeus 
confidered  a variety  of  peregrinum,  M.  catariafolium,  and 
hirfutum.  There  is  alfo  a beautiful  new  fpecies  in  the  Flora. 
Grsca  called  velutinum. 

Sell.  1.  Calyx  with  five  teeth. 

X,  M.  Alyjfum.  Galen's  Madvvort.  Plait ed-leaved  White- 
Horehound.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  815.  (Alyffum  Galen^;  Ger. 
era.  465.) — Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  five-toothed,  plaited. 
Whorls  without  an  involucrum  — Native  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
flowering  in.  July  and  Auguft, — Root  perennial.  Stem 

branched, 
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branched,  rigid.  Leaves  oppofite,  hoary*  bluntly  tootned. 
Flowers  purple,  in  fuiall,  loofe  whorls.  The  fegmen'ts  of 
the  calyx  fpreading,  and  ending  in  very  ftiff  prickles. — 
Linnxus  fays  that  there  are  three  fmall  purple  flowers  on 
each  fide,  and  that  the  calyx  is  acute,  with  fpreading  teeth. 
Willdenow  quotes  M.  p/icatum  of  Forfkhal  as  a fynonym  of 
JIT.  Alyjfum,  and  Vahl  fays  it  fcarcely  differs  from  it,  except 
that  the  former  has  ten-flowered  whorls,  (which  is  feme- 
times  the  cafe  with  the  latter)  the  herbage  is  white  with 
wool,  and  the  leaves  lefs  wedge-fhaped  and  rounder. 

2.  M.  aflracanicum.  Aftracan  White-Horehound.  Linn. 
Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  537.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1.  t.  109.— 
Leaves  ovate,  crenate,  downy,  very  rugofe.  Calyx-teeth 
awl-fliaped.  Upper  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate  and 
acute.  Found  at  Aftracan  and  in  the  Eaft. — It  flowers  in 
May. — Primary  ferns  perennial,  numerous,  half  a foot  in 
length,  branched  and  decumbent ; from  thefe  fpring  other 
Jiems  annually,  which  are  herbaceous,  ereft,  a foot  high, 

woolly  and  hoary.  Leaves _ on  ftalks,  wrinkled  on  both 
fides,  foft  and  bitter,  the  younger  ones  extremely  woolly. 
Flowers  feffile,  in  whorls,  of  a beautiful  blue  colour. 

3.  M.  peregrinum.  Sicilian  White-Horehound.  Linn. 
Rp.  PI.  81 J.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  2.  t.  160. — Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  ferrated.  Calyx-teeth  briiUe-fhaped. — A native 
of  Sicily,  Germany,  and  the  Levant,  flowering  through 
the  fummer. — Root  perennial,  woody,  branched.  Stems 
near  two  feet  high,  eredl  or  afeending,  quadrangular,  wooily 
below.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  ftalks,  acute,  veined,  ferrated, 
fome  of  the  upper  ones  entire.  Flowers  white,  rather  villofe. 
Seeds  black,  furniftied  with  white  hairs.  The  plant  has  not 
much  fmell,  but  a bitter  and  fomewhat  acrid  tafte.  It  is 
called  Safojua  by  the  modern  Greeks. 

4.  M.  Creticum.  Cretan  White-Horehound.  Willd. 
n.  4.  Sm.  Prod.  FI.  Grxc.  p.  2.  412.  Dalech.  Hift.  962. — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  whitifh,  rugofely  veined,  toothed  at  the 
top.  Calyx-leaves  briftle-fhaped.  Stem  branched,  divari- 
cated.— A native  of  the  Levant,  flowering  from  July  to 
September. — Linnaeus  confidered  this  fpecies  merely  as  a 
variety  of  the  laft,  calling  it  peregrinum  ,3,  and  profeffor 
Marty n has  done  the  fame.  — We  are  however  inclined  to 
follow  Dr.  Smith  in  confidering  it  as  a diftinft  fpecies.  Stems 
(lender,  hoary,  near  three  feet  high.  Leaves  very  hoary, 
much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  preceding : 
the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller  ; and  the  briltly  inden- 
tures of  the  calyx  longer  and  ereft.  The  whole  plant  has 
an  agreeable  flavour. 

y M.  candid ijjimum.  Wholly  White  Horehound.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  816.  (M.  folio  rotundo  candidifiimo  ; Dill.  Elth. 

218.  t.  174.  f.  214.) — Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  toothed,  ru- 
gofely veined.  Calyx-teeth  awl-fhaped.  Stem  fomewhat 
branched  at  the  bafe. — A native  of  the  Levant,  flowering 
from  June  to  September. — Stems  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  procumbent  below,  obtufely  fquare,  and 
villofe.  Leaves  thick,  pale-green,  and  hoary.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, white,  in  clofe  whorls. 

6.  M.  fupimrm.  Procumbent  White  Horehound.  Linn. 

Rp.  PI.  816.  (M.  album,  fericeo  parvo  et  rotundo  folio  ; 

Boccon.  Muf.  78.  t.  96.) — Leaves  roundifh,  rather  Iieart- 
fhaped,  notched.  Calyx-teeth  briftly,  ftraight,  woolly. — 
A native  of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  flowers 
from  Auguft  to  Oftober. — Stems  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  covered  with  a foft  hoary  down.  Leaves  fmall, 
roundifh,  very  foft,  and  hoary.  Flowers  white,  in  fmall 
downy  whorls. 

7.  M.  catariicfclium.  Cat-Mint  White  Horehound.  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  t to.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  3.  771.  (M.  orien- 

tal catarix  folio  flore  albo ; Tourn.  Cor.  12.) — Leaves 
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ovate,  deeply  notched.  Calyx-teeth  awl-fhaped,  fmooth, 
fpreading. — A native  of  the  Eaft.  Stem  branched,  eredt, 
one  or  two  feet  high,  fquare,  rather  downy.  Leaves  much 
refembling  thofe  of  Nepeta  Cataria,  oppofite,  on  ftalks,  green 
above,  paler  beneath.  Flowers  white,  many  in  a whorl. 

8.  M.  velutinum.  Velvet- White  Horehound.  Sm.  Prod. 
FI.  Grxc.  p.  2.  412.  FI.  Grxc.  t.  561. — Leaves  roundifh, 
retufe,  filky,  rugofe,  crenate.  Calyx-teeth  fpreading.  Stem 
branched.  Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  Mount  Parnaffus. — - 
The  habit  of  this  new  fpecies  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  M. 
vulgare,  next  to  be  deferibed.  Stems  about  two  feet  high, 
woolly,  eredt,  and  ftraight.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  ftalks. 
Flowers  very  numerous,  in  clofe  whorls,  their  tube  whitifh  t 
upper  lip  pale  ; lower  of  a tawny  yellow,  bordered  with 
brown. 

Sect.  2.  Calyx  with  ten  teeth. 

9.  M.  vulgare.  White  Horehound.'  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  816. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  410.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  97. — Teeth  of 
the  calyx  ten,  briftle-fhaped,  hooked. — Common  in  various 
parts  of  England,  on  wafte  ground,  and  among  rubbifh,  in 
hot,  dry,  dufty  fituations ; flowering  late  in  the  fummer. — 
Root  perennial  and  woody.  Stems  a foot  and  half  high, 
covered  with  thick  wool.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  footftalks, 
rounded,  notched,  rugofe,  whitifh,  very  woolly  on  the  lower 
fide.  Flowers  white,  in  numerous,  feffile  whorls,  which  are 
extremely  hairy.  Bradeas  briftle-fhaped,  bearded,  hooked. 
The  whole  herb  is  aromatic  and  bitter. 

10.  M.  africanum.  African  White  Horehound.  Linn* 

Sp.  PI.  816.  ( Pfeudo-Diftamnus  africanus,  foliis  fubro- 

tundis  fubtus  incanis  ; Commel.  Hort.  v.  2.  179.  t.  90.) — * 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  roundifh,  deeply  crenate. — A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember.— Root  perennial.  Stem  two  feet  high,  upright, 
branched,  rather  downy,  grooved.  Leaves  wrinkled,  downy. 
Flowers  whorled,  white,  fliorter  than  the  calyx  ; whorls 
remote. 

11.  M.  crifpum.  Curl-leaved  White  Horehound.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1674.  (Marrubium  di&amni  fpurii  foliis  et  facie  ; 
Herm.  Parad.  t.  200.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  roundifh, 
notched,  or  rather  toothed.  Calyx-teeth  beardlefs. — Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  flowering 
through  the  fummer, — Stem  rather  fhrubby,  upright,  rough 
with  hairs.  Leaves  on  ftalks,  much  wrinkled,  downy, 
hairy  beneath.  Corolla  purplifh,  not  hairy. — Willdenow 
obferves  that  M.  crifpum  does  not  exaftly  agree  with  the 
fynonym  of  Hermann,  his  plant  having  the  upper  lip  of  its 
corolla  lanceolate  and  bearded,  as  well  as  its  ftamens  of  an 
equal  length  with  the  lip. — The  laft  fpecies  (M.  africanum ) 
differs  from  the  prefent  by  the  helmet  or  upper  lip  of  its 
corolla  being  emarginate  and  hairy. 

12.  M.  hirfutum.  Hairy  White  Horehound.  Willd. 
n.  1 1. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ovate,  notched.  Teeth  of  the 
calyx  fpreading  and  lanceolate.  Bra&eas  awl-fhaped. — 
We  know  rothing  of  this  fpecies  but  from  Willdenow,  who 
has  feen  a living  fpecimen,  and  fays  that  it  is  very  clofely 
allied  to  the  following  in  foliage  and  habit,  but  different  as 
to  the  calyx  and  IraEteas. 

13.  M.  hifpanicum.  Spanifh  White  Horehound.  (Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  816.  M.  album  rotundifolium  hifpanicum  ; Herm. 
Parad.  t.  201.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  notched,  ovate. 
Border  of  the  calyx  fpreading;  teeth  ovate,  pointed. 
Bra&eas  oblong. — A native  of  Spain,  where  it  flowers  in 
the  fummer. — Stems  ereft,  downy.  Leaves  wrinkled  and 
downy,  more  round  and  ferrated  than  in  M vulgare.  The 
whole  plant  is  extremely  hoary.  Linnxus  remarks  that  the 
leaves  are  roundifh,  flat,  and  crenate ; the  upper  lip  of  the 
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corolla  trifid  or  quadrifid  ; the  teeth  of  the  calyx  alternately 
larger  and  fmaller. 

14.  M.  Pfeudo-DiBamnus.  Shrubby  White  Horehound. 
Linn.  Sp.  817.  (Pfeudo-DiAamnum  ; Dod.  Pempt.  281.) 
— Calyx-border  flat  and  hairy.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  con- 
cave. Stem  (hrubby. —A  native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia. 
Found  alfo  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  other  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago.— It  flowers  from  June  to  Augud. — Stem  two  or 
three  feet  high,  divided  into  many  branches.  Leaves  fmall, 
growing  very  clofe  to  the  (talks.  Flowers  whorled,  of  a 
white  colour ; whorls  refembling  thofe  of  M.  crifpum,  but 
not  fo  large.  The  whole  plant  very  hoary,  covered  with  a 
fort  of  denfe  compact  cottony  fubftance. — This  fpecies  is 
the  t‘v$o$iXT a/jLvof  of  Diofcorides,  and  is  called  in  Englifh 
the  falfe  Dittany  of  Crete,  from  its  general  refemblance  to 
Origanum  DiSamnus. 

15.  M.  acetalulofum.  Saucer-like  White  Horehound. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  817.  (DiAamnus  falfus  verticillatus,  peri- 
carpio  conoide,  baeticus ; Barrel.  It.  1. 129.) — Calyx-border 
longer  than  the  tube,  membranaceous,  the  greater  angles 
rounded. — A native  of  Crete,  introduced  by  fir  George 
Wheeler  into  this  country  in  1676.  Its  time  of  flowering 
exaAly  coincides  with  the  lail. — Stems  about  two  feet  high, 
hairy.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  rough  on  their  upper 
fide,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  fmall,  of  a pale  purple,  in 
large  whorls. — Dr.  Sibthorp  found  this  fpecies  in  Crete,  but 
not  in  any  other  of  the  Grecian  iflands.  It  was  known  to 
Diofcorides,  who  called  it  'Etejoc  a~o  Kpwln,-  oty.ra^vo;. 

The  genus  now  defcribed  is  compofed  of  many  curious 
and  intereding  fpecies  to  the  botanift,  though  only  a few  of 
them  find  a place  in  our  gardens.  Thofe  which  are  culti- 
vated as  (hrubs,  efpecially  the  two  laft,  from  the  hoarinefs 
of  their  foliage,  make  a pretty  variety  when  intermixed  with 
other  plants. — M.  velutinum,  which  is  one  day  to  appear  in 
the  Flora  Graca,  is  entirely  new,  and  we  have  adopted  it 
from  the  Prodromus  to  that  work. 

Marrubium,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the 
(hrubby  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the 
(hrubby  white  horehound  (M.  Pfeudo-DiAamnus) ; and  the 
faucer-leaved  white  horehound  (M.  acetabulofum). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  forts  of  plants  are  capable  of 
being  increafed  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  or 
branches  in  a (hady  border  in  the  early  fpring,  as  about 
April.  When  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  re- 
moved into  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow  : when  they 
grow  drongly,  they  (hould  be  fcreened  from  hard  frofts  in 
winter. 

They  continue  the  longed  in  poor  dry  foils,  from  their 
having  a lefs  luxuriant  growth  in  fiich  cafes. 

Thefe  plants  afford  variety  in  the  borders,  clumps,  &c.  of 
pleafure-grounds,  and  other  fituations. 

Marrubium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  the  Marfi  ; feated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  well  as  the  Marfi, 
in  general,  were  famous  for  difregarding  and  healing  the 
bites  of  ferpents,  and  for  being  excellent  fwimmers.  Its 
ruins  at  St.  Benedotto,  prefent  to  the  invedigation  of  the 
curious  an  arena,  and  traces  of  the  circuit  of  a fpacious 
amphitheatre. 

Marrubium,  in  the  Materia  Med'tca.  See  Horehound, 

MARRUCINI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Italy, 
in  the  Adriatic  gulf,  between  the  Veltini  and  the  Frentani. 
Their  country  was  watered  by  the  Aternus.  In  their 
origin  they  were  Sabines.  Their  principal  town  was  Teate, 
feated  on  a mountain. 

MARS,  in  AJlronomy , one  of  the  primary  planets  in  our 
folar  fydem  ; its  orbit  is  fituated  between  thofe  of  the  Earth 


and  Jupiter.  It  evidently  owes  its  name  to  its  fiery  ap- 
pearance, which  is  fuppofed,  with  much  probability,  to  be 
derived  from  its  own  atmofphere,  the  exidence  of  which  is 
indicated  with  more  certainty  than  in  any  other  planet. 

Befides  the  ruddy  colour  of  Mars,  we  have  another  argu- 
ment of  his  being  encompaffed  with  an  atmofphere  ; and  it 
is  this  : that,  when  any  of  the  fixed  flars  are  feen  near  his 
body,  they  appear  extremely  obfeured,  and  almod  extinA. 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  an  eye  placed  in  Mars  would  fcarcely  ever 
fee  Mercury,  unlefs,  perhaps,  in  the  fun  at  the  time  of  con- 
junAion,  when  Mercury  paffes  over  his  di(k,  as  he  fome- 
times  appears  to  us,  in  form  of  a fpot.  A fpeAator  in  Mars 
will  fee  Venus  about  the  fame  diflance  from  the  fun  as  Mer- 
cury appears  to  us ; and  the  Earth  as  big  as  Venus  appears 
to  us,  and  never  above  48  degrees  from  the  fun  : and  when 
the  Earth  is  found  in  conjunAion  with,  and  very  near  the 
fun,  he  will  fee  the  Earth  appear  horned,  or  falcated,  and  its 
attendant  the  moon  of  the  fame  figure,  and,  at  its  utmod 
didance  from  the  Earth,  not  above  15  minutes  of  a degree, 
though  they  are  really  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  miles 
afunder.  This  planet  being  but  a fifth  part  fo  big  as  the 
Earth,  if  any  moon  attends  him,  (he  mud  be  very  fmall,  and 
has  not  yet  been  difeovered  by  our  bed  telefcopes. 

The  telefcopic  appearance  of  Mars  is  very  variable ; but 
the  predominant  brightnefs  of  the  polar  regions  leads  to  the 
fuppofition  that  its  poles,  like  thofe  of  the  Earth,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  fnow  ; and  Dr.  Herfchel  imagines 
that  the  changes  in  brightnefs  are  conneAed  with  the  dim- 
mer and  winter  feafons  on  that  planet.  In  the  year  1784,  he 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions,  vol.  lxxiv.,  an 
account  of  a very  laborious  invedigation  of  all  the  circum- 
flances  relating  to  the  telefcopic  phenomena  of  this  planet, 
and  concludes  by  giving  the  following  refult: 

1.  The  axis  of  Mars  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  42'. 

2.  The  node  of  its  axis  is  in  17°  47'  of  Pifces. 

3.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe  of  Mars  is 
28j42'. 

4.  The  point  Aries  of  the  ecliptic  of  Mars  anfwers  to 
our  190  28' of  Sagittarius. 

5.  The  figure  of  Mars  is  that  of  an  oblate  fpheroid,  whofe 
equatorial  diameter  is  to  the  polar  one  as  1355  to  1272,  or 
as  16  to  15  nearly. 

6.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  Mars  reduced  to  the  mean 
didance  of  tbe  earth  from  the  fun,  is  9"  8'". 

7.  This  planet  has  a confiderable,  but  moderate  atmo- 
fphere, fo  that  its  inhabitants  probably  enjoy  a fituation  in 
many  refpeAs  fimilar  to  ours. 

Dr.  Hook,  in  1665,  obferved  feveral  fpots  in  Mars; 
which,  having  a motion,  he  concluded  the  planet  to  turn 
round  its  centre.  In  1666,  M.  Caflini  obferved  feveral 
fpots  in  the  two  faces  or  hemifpheres  of  Mars,  which,  by 
continuing  his  different  obfervations  very  diligently,  he 
found  to  move  by  little  and  little  from  ead  to  wed,  and  to 
return,  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  40  minutes,  to  their  former 
fituation.  Thefe  obfervations  were  repeated  in  1670,  and 
confirmed  by  Maraldi,  1704  and  1719.  Whence  both  the 
motion  and  period,  or  natural  day,  of  that  planet,  were 
determined. 

Plate  XVII.  AJlronomy,  jig.  2,  reprefents  the  appearance 
of  the  two  luminous  fpots,  which,  by  an  optical  illufion,  feem 
to  projeA  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  di(k.  Mars  feems 
to  move  from  wed  to  ead  round  the  earth  : the  mean  length 
of  a fiderial  revolution  is  1 y 3 2 1 d 23  3o'35".6.  Its  mo- 

tion is  very  unequal : when  it  begins  to  be  vifible  in  the 
morning,  it  is  direA  and  mod  rapid  ; it  becomes  gradually 
flower,  and  when  the  planet  arrives  at  about  136°  48'  from 
the  fun,  it  is  Aationary  ; the  motion  then  becomes  retro- 
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grade,  increafing  in  velocity  till  the  moment  of  oppofition 
of  the  planet  with  the  fun. 

This  velocity  then  becomes  a maximum,  diminiflies  and 
again  becomes  nothing  when  Mars  approaching  the  fun  is 
diitant  from  it  1 36°  48'.  Its  motion  then  becomes  again 
direft,  after  having  been  retrograde  during  73  days,  and  • in 
this  interval  the  planet  defcribes  an  arc  of  retrogradation 
of  about  1 6°  12'.  Continuing  to  approach  the  fun,  itftnifhes 
by  immerging  in  the  evening  in  its  rays.  Thefe  Angular 
phenomena  are  renewed  at  every  oppofition  of  Mars,  but 
with  a conGderable  difference  as  to  the  extent  and  duration 
of  thefe  retrogradations. 

Mars  does  not  move  exaftly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
but  deviates  occafionally  feveral  degrees.  The  variations  in 
its  apparent  diameter  are  very  great.  It  is  about  ia"  in  its 
mean  ftate,  and  augments  to  29"i.  as  the  planet  approaches 
its  oppofition.  At  this  time  the  parallax  of  Mars  becomes 
fen  Able,  and  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  fun.  The  fame 
law  which  exifts  between  the  parallaxes  of  the  fun  and  Venus, 
exiffs  likewife  between  the  fun  and  Mars,  and  the  obferva- 
tion  of  this  laft  parallax  had  given  a very  near  approxima- 
tion of  the  folar  parallax  before  the  tranfit  of  Venus  had 
afeertained  it  with  greater  preciAon. 

The  dilk  of  Mars  changes  its  form,  and  becomes  fenft- 
bly  oval  according  to  the  relative  pofition  of  the  fun.  Thefe 
phafes  (hew  that  it  is  from  the  fun  it  receives  its  light. 
From  the  obfervation  of  fpots  diftin&ly  feen  on  its  furface, 
it  is  inferred  that  it  moves  on  itfelf  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  a 
period  of  id  oh  44'  45"-3-  From  obfervations  made  by  Dr. 
Herfchel  in  1779,  concludes  that  the  Adereal  revolution 
of  Mars  cannot  well  be  lefs  than  24''  39'  5",  nor  more  than 
24''  39'  22". 

The  mean  diameter  of  Mars  is  about  4000  miles,  or  nearly 
half  that  of  the  earth. 

Its  charafter  is  . Its  mean  diftance  from  the  fun  is 


1. 52369  of  thofe  parts,  whereof  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from 
the  earth  is  1. 00000;  its  excentricity  14,218  ; and  its  real 
diftance  145,014,148  miles  ; its  mean  diftance  from  the  fun 
in  femi-diameters  of  the  earth  36,262  : the  periodical  time, 
in  which  it  makes  its  revolutions  round  the  fun,  is  686 
days  23  hours ; which  is  the  length  of  his  year,  and  con- 
tains 667*  of  his  days  ; every  day  and  night  together  being 
40  minutes  longer  than  with  us  ; and  its  revolution  about  its 
own  axis  is  performed  in  24  hours  40  minutes  nearly.  Its 
proportion  of  light,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  is  .43  ; 
proportion  of  bulk,  that  of  the  fun  being  1,380,000,  is 
^ ; and  of  denfity,  that  of  the  fun  being  is 

In  the  acronical  rifing  of  this  planet,  that  is,  when  it  is 
in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  it  is  found  ftve  times  nearer  to 
us  than  when  in  conjunction  with  him ; and,  therefore, 
he  appears  fo  much  bigger  and  brighter  at  one  time  than 
another. 

Mars,  having  his  light  from  the  fun,  and  revolving  round 
it,  has  an  increafe  and  decreafe  like  the  moon  : it  may  alfo 
be  obferved  almoft  bife&ed,  when  in  its  quadratures  with  the 
fun,  or  in  his  perigaeon  ; but  never  is  feen  corniculated,  or 
falcated,  as  the  inferior  planets  ; which  both  (hews  that  his 
orbit  includes  the  earth’s  within  it,  and  that  he  fhines  not 
by  his  own  light.  The  phafes  of  Mars  were  Arft  difeovered 
by  Galileo. 

This  planet’s  diftance  from  the  fun  is  to  the  diftance  of 
the  earth  and  fun,  as  15  to  1 ; fo  that  a man,  placed  in 
Mars,  would  fee  the  fun’s  diameter  lefs  by  one-third  than  it 
appears  to  us ; and,  confequently,  the  degree  of  light  and 
heat,  which  Mars  receives  from  the  fun,  is  lefs  than  that  re- 
ceived by  the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  4 to  9.  This  pro- 
portion, however,  will  admit  of  a fenftble  variation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  excentricity  of  this  planet. 

For  the  other  elements  of  the  orbit  of  this  planet,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Planet. 
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Table  T.  Epochs  of  the  Mean  Longitude  of  Mars,  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations, 


Years. 

Mean  Long. 

O j 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

Arg- 

il. 

Arg. 

III. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VII. 

j 

Arg. 

VIII. 

s. 

D.  M.  S. 

s. 

0. 

61.  S. 

s. 

D. 

61. 

s. 

B. 

o.  s.  1500 

1 

23  46  9.4 

4 

26  48  ig 

1 

15 

44 

22 

221 

271 

493 

952 

155 

003 

149 

*45 

B. 

N.  S.  1600 

3 

20  13  33.6 

4 

28 

39  57 

1 

16 

29 

54 

946 

573 

520 

374 

97  2 

339 

632 

192 

B. 

1620 

11 

8 23  55.8 

4 

29 

2 17 

1 

16 

39 

1 

893 

83O 

73° 

059 

337 

606 

73i 

801 

B. 

1640 

6 

26  34  17.9 

4 

29 

24  37 

1 

16  48 

7 

841 

09S 

940 

744 

7°3 

874 

829 

411 

B. 

1660 

2 

15  14  40.I 

4 

29  46  57 

1 

16 

57 

788 

361 

1 5° 

429 

070 

141 

928 

020 

B. 

l68o 

10 

3 35  2-? 

5 

0 

9 *7 

1 

17 

6 

21 

736 

623 

360 

113 

43*5 

408 

027 

630 

C. 

1700 

5 

21  23  57.7 

5 

0 

31  37 

1 

17 

15 

27 

683 

885 

569 

798 

80S 

676 

126 

239 

B. 

1720 

1 

9 44  J9-8 

5 

O 

53  57 

t 

17 

24  34 

630 

i+7 

777 

483 

167 

943 

224 

848 

B. 

1740 

8 

28  4 42.0 

5 

1 

16  17 

1 

17 

33 

40 

578 

410 

987 

168 

533 

2 1 1 

323 

457 

B. 

1760 

4 

16  25  4.2 

5 

1 

38  37 

1 

J7 

42 

47 

525 

672 

197 

853 

900 

478 

422 

067 

B. 

1780 

O 

4 45  26-3 

5 

2 

0 57 

1 

17 

51 

54 

472 

935 

407 

538 

266 

745 

521 

676 

C. 

l8oO 

7 

22  34  21.8 

5 

2 

23  17 

1 

18 

1 

1 

420 

197 

617 

223 

i 

632 

013 

619 

286 

l8oi 

2 

3 51  31-2 

5 

2 

24  24 

1 

18 

1 

28 

867 

560 

427 

3°7 

100 

076 

024 

3*7 

1802 

8 

15  8 40.7 

5 

2 

25  3 1 

1 

18 

1 

55 

3*4 

923 

237 

39i 

568 

140 

428 

347 

1803 

2 

26  25  50.1 

5 

2 

26  38 

1 

18 

2 

23 

761 

285 

047 

475 

036 

203 

833 

378 

B. 

1804 

9 

8 14  26.2 

5 

2 

27  45 

1 

18 

2 

5° 

208 

649 

s57 

560 

504 

266 

238 

408 

1803 

3 

*9  31  35-6 

5 

2 

28  52 

1 

18 

3 

17 

655 

012 

667 

644 

973 

330 

6+3 

438 

1806 

10 

0 48  35.1 

5 

2 

29  59 

1 

18 

3 

44 

102 

375 

477 

728 

439 

393 

°47 

469 

1807 

4 

12  5 44.5 

5 

2 

31  6 

1 

18 

4 

12 

549 

734 

287 

812 

907 

456 

45  2 

499 

B. 

1808 

10 

23  54  3°-7 

5 

2 

32  *3 

1 

18 

4 39 

997 

101 

099 

897 

377 

5*9 

858 

53° 

1809 

5 

5 11  40.1 

5 

2 

33  2° 

1 

18 

5 

6 

4+4 

464 

9°9 

981 

845 

582 

263 

500 

l8lO 

11 

16  28  49.6 

5 

2 

34  27 

1 

18 

5 

34 

891 

S27 

719 

065 

3 1 2 

646 

667 

59i 

l8l  I 

5 

27  43  59.0 

5 

2 

35  34 

1 

18 

6 

1 

338 

190 

529 

149 

780 

709 

072 

621 

B. 

l8l2 

0 

9 34  35-i 

5 

2 

36  41 

1 

18 

6 

28 

787 

554 

34i 

234 

250 

773 

478 

632 

1813 

6 

20  51  44.5 

5 

2 

37  48 

1 

18 

6 56 

2 34 

917 

J5* 

318 

718 

836 

883 

682 

1814 

1 

2 8 54.0 

5 

2 

38  55 

1 

18 

7 

23 

681 

280 

961 

402 

i85 

900 

287 

7i3 

1815 

7 

13  26  3-4 

5 

2 

40  2 

1 

18 

7 

5° 

128 

642 

77i 

486 

653 

963 

691 

743 

B. 

l8l6 

1 

25  14  39.6 

0 

2 

41  9 

1 

18 

8 

18 

576 

006 

583 

57i 

I23 

026 

097 

774 

1817 

8 

6 31  49.0 

5 

2 

42  16 

1 

18 

8 

45 

023 

369 

393 

655 

59i 

089 

502 

804 

l8l8 

2 

17  48  58.5 

5 

2 

43  23 

1 

18 

9 

12 

470 

73  2 

203 

739 

059 

153 

906 

835 

1819 

8 

29  6 7.9 

5 

2 

44  3° 

1 

18 

9 40 

917 

°95 

013 

823 

52  7 

216 

31 1 

863 

B. 

1820 

3 

10  54  44.0 

5 

2 

45  37 

1 

18 

10 

7 

366 

459 

825 

908 

997 

280 

717 

S96 

5 
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Table  II.  Mean  Motion  of  Mars  for  Tears,  with  the  Argument",  of  the  Equations. 


Years. 

Mot.  Longitude. 

Mot.  Aphel. 

Mot. Nod. 

Arg. 

II. 

Arg. 

in. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VII. 

Arg. 

VIII. 

Arg. 

IX. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

s. 

i 

6 

I I 

17 

94 

0 

I 

7 

O 

27 

447 

3 6 3 

810 

084 

468 

063 

405 

°3° 

2 

o 

22 

34 

18  9 

0 

2 

H 

O 

55 

894 

726 

620 

168 

935 

127 

809 

861 

3 

7 

3 

5i 

28  3 

0 

3 

21 

1 

2 2 

34i 

088 

430 

253 

4°3 

190 

214 

091 

B. 

* 4 

i 

J5 

40 

44 

0 

4 

28 

I 

49 

789 

452 

242  , 

337 

873 

253 

620 

122 

5 

7 

26 

57 

13.8 

0 

5 

35 

2 

17 

236 

813 

032 

421 

34i 

3*6 

024 

132 

6 

2 

8 

H 

23-3 

0 

6 

42 

2 

44 

683 

078 

862 

505 

808 

380 

429 

183 

7 

8 

19 

3* 

32-7 

0 

7 

49 

3 

1 1 

130 

540 

672 

590 

276 

443 

834 

213 

B. 

8 

3 

1 

20 

8.9 

0 

8 

56 

3 

39 

579 

9°5 

484 

674 

746 

5°7 

240 

244 

9 

9 

12 

37 

18.5 

O 

10 

3 

4 

6 

026 

267 

294 

758 

214 

57° 

645 

274 

IO 

3 

23 

54 

27.8 

0 

1 1 

10 

4 

33 

473 

630 

104 

842 

6Si 

634 

°49 

3°5 

1 1 

IO 

5 

1 1 

37-2 

0 

12 

17 

5 

1 

920 

993 

9H 

927 

149 

697 

454 

335 

B. 

I 2 

4 

17 

0 

*3-3 

0 

13 

24 

5 

28 

368 

357 

726 

012 

620 

760 

859 

366 

*3 

IO 

28 

17 

22.7 

0 

H 

3* 

5 

55 

815 

720 

536 

096 

088 

823 

264 

396 

H 

5 

9 

34 

32.2 

0 

15 

38 

6 

33 

262 

083 

346 

180 

555 

887 

668 

427 

i5 

1 1 

20 

51 

41.6 

0 

16 

45 

6 

5° 

709 

445 

156 

264 

023 

95° 

°73 

457 

B. 

16 

6 

2 

40 

i7-7 

0 

17 

5 2 

7 

J7 

158 

810 

968 

343 

493 

014 

479 

488 

i7 

o 

13 

57 

27.1 

0 

18 

59 

7 

45 

605 

173 

778 

43  3 

961 

077 

884 

318 

18 

6 

25 

14 

36.6 

0 

20 

6 

8 

12 

032 

536 

388 

5l6 

418 

i4r 

289 

549 

*9 

i 

6 

3 1 

46.0 

0 

21 

13 

8 

39 

497 

898 

398 

601 

896 

204 

694 

579 

B. 

20 

7 

18 

20 

22.2 

0 

22 

20 

9 

7 

947 

263 

210 

685 

366 

267 

°99 

609 

B. 

40 

3 

6 

40 

44-3 

0 

44 

40 

18 

13 

S93 

525 

420 

37° 

733 

535 

198 

219 

B. 

6o 

10 

25 

1 

6-5 

1 

7 

0 

27 

20 

842 

788 

629 

°55 

°99 

802 

296 

828 

B. 

8o 

6 

*3 

21 

28.6 

1 

29 

20 

36 

27 

790 

050 

839 

74° 

46  5 

069 

395 

438 

B. 

IOO 

2 

1 

4T 

50.7 

1 

5 1 

40 

45 

33 

737 

312 

049 

425 

831 

337 

494 

047 

C. 

IOO 

2 

1 

10 

24.1 

r 

51 

40 

45 

33 

73  6 

31 1 

047 

424 

830 

337 

493 

047 

Table  III.  Mean  Motion  of  Mars  for  Months,  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


Months. 

Mot.  Longitude. 

Mot. 
Aphelion . 

Mot. 

Node. 

Arg. 

II. 

Arg. 

III. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VII. 

Arg. 

VIII. 

fig' 

s 

D. 

M 

s. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

January  - 

0 

O 

O 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

000 

ooo- 

000 

000 

OOO 

ooo 

COO 

000 

February 

- 

0 

l6 

14  46.3 

5-7 

2-3 

038 

°3I 

069 

007 

040 

005 

°34 

003 

March 

• 

1 

O 

55 

12.7 

10.8 

4.4 

072 

°59 

131 

014 

076 

010 

066 

005 

April 

1 

17 

9 

59-° 

16.3 

6.8 

1 10 

090 

200 

021 

”5 

015 

IOO 

008 

May 

- 

2 

2 

53 

18.7 

22.0 

9.0 

147 

120 

267 

028 

*54 

02 1 

> 1.33 

010 

June 

- 

2 

19 

8 

5-1 

27.7 

11 -3 

185 

150 

336 

°35 

194 

026 

168 

013 

July 

3 

4 

51 

24.7 

33-2 

13.6 

221 

180 

401 

042 

232 

03 1 

201 

015 

Auguft  - 

- 

3 

21 

6 

1 1. 1 

38-9 

15.9 

239 

21 1 

47° 

°49 

272 

036 

235 

018 

September 

- 

4 

7 

20 

57-4 

44.6 

18.2 

298 

242 

539  . 

036 

31* 

042 

269 

020 

Oftober  - 

• 

4 

23 

4 

17.1 

50.1 

20. 5 

334 

272 

606 

063 

35° 

°47 

3°3 

023 

November 

- 

5 

9 

19 

3-4 

55.8 

22.8 

372 

302 

674 

070 

389 

°53 

337 

026 

December 

- 

5 

2 5 

2 

23.1 

61.4 

25.1 

4°9 

332 

741 

077 

428 

058 

37° 

02S 
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Table  IV.  Mean  Motion  of  Mars  for  Days,  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


Days  of 
Month. 

Mot.  Longitude. 

Mot. 

Aphel. 

Mot. 

Node. 

Arg. 

Arg. 

III. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VII. 

Arg. 

VIII. 

Arg. 

IX. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

8EC. 

SEC. 

II. 

l 

0 

31 

26.7 

0.2 

0.1 

001 

001 

002 

000 

001 

000 

001 

000 

2 

1 

2 

53-3 

0.4 

0.2 

002 

002 

004 

000 

003 

000 

002 

000 

3 

1 

34 

20.0 

°*5 

0.2 

004 

003 

007 

001 

004 

000 

003 

000 

4 

2 

5 

46.6 

0.7 

o-3 

. °°5 

004 

009 

001 

005 

001 

004 

000 

5 

2 

37 

13-3 

0.9 

O.4 

006 

005 

on 

001 

006 

001 

006 

000 

6 

3 

8 

39-9 

1. 1 

°-5 

007 

006 

013 

001 

008 

001 

007 

001 

7 

3 

40 

6.6 

i-3 

°.5 

009 

007 

016 

002 

009 

001 

008 

001 

8 

4 

1 1 

33'2 

i-5 

0.6 

010 

008 

018 

002 

010 

001 

009 

001 

9 

4 

42 

59-9 

1.6 

0.7 

01 1 

009 

020 

002 

012 

002 

010 

001 

IO 

* 

H 

26.6 

1.8 

0.8 

012 

010 

022 

002 

013 

002 

on 

COl 

ii 

5 

45 

53*2 

2.0 

0.8 

014 

01 1 

024 

003 

014 

002 

012 

001 

12 

6 

17 

*9-9 

2.2 

0.9 

OI5 

012 

027 

003 

015 

002 

013 

001 

6 

48 

46.5 

2.4 

1.0 

016 

013 

029 

003 

017 

002 

014 

001 

14 

7 

20 

132 

2.6 

I.I 

017 

014 

°3i 

003 

018 

002 

016 

001 

*5 

7 

5i 

39-8 

2.7 

I.I 

018 

015 

°3  3 

003 

019 

003 

017 

001 

16 

8 

23 

6.5 

2.9 

1.2 

020 

016 

036 

004 

020 

003 

018 

001 

*7 

8 

54 

33-2 

3-i 

i-3 

021 

017 

038 

004 

022 

003 

019 

COI 

18 

9 

25 

59.8 

3-3 

1.4 

022 

018 

040 

004 

023 

003 

020 

002 

19 

9 

57 

26.5 

3-5 

1.4 

023 

019 

042 

004 

024 

003 

021 

002 

20 

10 

28 

53-i 

3-7 

i-5 

025 

020 

044 

co$ 

026 

003 

022 

002 

21 

11 

0 

19.8 

3-8 

1.6 

026 

021 

047 

005 

027 

004 

023 

002 

22 

1 1 

31 

46.4 

4.0 

i-7 

027 

022 

049 

005 

028 

004 

024 

002 

23 

12 

3 

I3-T 

4-2 

i-7 

028 

023 

051 

005 

030 

004 

026 

002 

24 

12 

34 

39-7 

4.4 

r.8 

029 

024 

°5  3 

006 

031 

004 

027 

002 

25 

13 

6 

6.4 

4.6 

1.9 

031 

025 

056 

006 

032 

004 

028 

002 

36 

13 

37 

33  1 

4.8 

2.0 

032 

026 

058 

006 

033 

004 

029 

002 

27 

14 

8 

59-7 

4.9 

2.0 

°33 

027 

060 

006 

°35 

o°5 

030 

002 

28 

14 

40 

26.4 

5-i 

2.1 

034 

028 

062 

006 

036 

005 

°3! 

002 

29 

1 5 

II 

53-o 

5-3 

2.2 

036 

029 

064 

007 

°37 

005 

032 

002  „ 

jo 

15 

43 

19.7 

5-5 

2-3 

°37 

030 

067 

007 

038 

005 

033 

003 

3i 

16 

14 

46-3 

5-7 

2-3 

038 

031 

069 

007 

040 

005 

034 

OO3 

In  the  Months  January  and  February  of  a Biflextile  Year,  fubtraft  i from  the  given  Day  of  the  Month. 


MARS 


Table  V.  Mean  Motion  of  Mars  for  Hours,  with  the  Argu- 
ments of  the  Equations. 


For  Hours. 


X 

G 

e 

•n 
c n 

Mot.  Long. 
M.  s- 

Arg. 

II. 

Arg 

III. 

Arg 

IV. 

Arg 

V. 

Arg 

VI. 

.Arg 

VII 

Arg 

VII 

•Arg. 
[ IX. 

i 

1 

18.6 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

37-2 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

3 

3 

55-8 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

14.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

33-i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

51-7 

0 

O 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

10.3 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

28.9 

0 

O 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

47-5 

O 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IO 

13 

6.r 

0 

O 

I 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

1 1 

H 

24.7 

I 

O 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

12 

>5 

43-3 

I 

O 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

13 

17 

1.9 

1 

I 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

J4 

18 

20.5 

I 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

>5 

J9 

39-i 

I 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

20 

57-8 

I 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

17 

22 

16.4 

1 

I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

18 

23 

35-o 

I 

I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

19 

24 

53-6 

I 

I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

20 

26 

1 2.2 

I 

I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

21 

27 

30.8 

I 

I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

22  l 

28 

49-4 

I 

I 

2 

0 

I 

O 

1 

0 

23  | 

3° 

8.0 

I 

I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

24 1 

3' 

26.7 

I 

I 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

Table  VI.  Mean  Motion  of  Mars  for  Minutes  and 
Seconds.  • 


For  Minutes. 

For  Seconds. 

Mot.  L og 

Mot.  Long 

Mot. Lon. 

Min 

Sec 

M.  s. 

M 

s. 

$EC. 

1 

0 1.3 

31 

O 

40.6 

1 

0.02 

2 

0 2.6 

32 

O 

41.9 

2 

0.04 

3 

0 3-9 

33 

O 

43-2 

3 

0.07 

4 

0 5.2 

34 

O 

44-5 

4 

0.09 

3 

0 6.6 

33 

O 

45-9 

5 

0. 1 1 

6 

0 7.9 

36 

0 

47.2 

6 

0.13 

7 

0 9.2 

37 

O 

48.3 

7 

0.15 

8 

0 10.5 

3« 

O 

49.8 

8 

0.17 

9 

0 1 1.8 

39 

0 

31. 1 

9 

0.20 

10 

0 13. 1 

40 

0 

32.4 

10 

0.22 

1 1 

0 14.4 

4i 

0 

53  7 

20 

O.44 

12 

0 15.7 

42 

0 

35.0 

3° 

O.63 

‘3 

0 17.0 

43 

0 

56.3 

40 

O.87 

0 18.3 

44 

0 

37.6 

5° 

I.09 

*5 

0 19.7 

43 

0 

39.0 

16 

0 21.0 

46 

1 

o-3 

17 

0 22.3 

47 

I 

1.6 

18 

0 23.6 

48 

I 

2.9 

*9 

0 24.9 

49 

I 

4.3 

20 

0 26.2 

3° 

I 

3-5 

21 

0 27.5 

5i 

l 

6.8 

22 

0 28.8 

32 

I 

8.1 

23 

0 30.1 

33 

I 

9.4 

24 

0 31.4 

34 

I 

10.7 

2; 

0 32.8 

33 

I 

12. 1 

26 

0 34.1 

56 

I 

*3-4 

27 

0 35 4 

57 

I 

14.7 

28 

0 36.7 

58 

I 

16.0 

- ' , 

29 

0 38.0 

39 

I 

17 -3 

3° 

0 39-3 

60 

I 

18.6 

MARS, 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  l,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  appbrd  to  th~ 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Deg- 

Sig.  0.  - 

Diff. 

Var. 

Sig.  I.  - 

Diff. 

Var. 

Sig.  II.  - 

Diff. 

Var. 

Deg. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

O O 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

0 O 0.0 
O I 40.2 
O 3 20-3 
O 5 O.4 

0 6 40.6 
0 8 20.7 

IOO. I 
lOO.  I 
I OO.  I 
100-2 
IOO. I 

IOO. I 

I OO.  I 
IOO. I 

100. 1 
I OO.  I 

100.2 

I OO.  I 

100.0 
IOO. I 
I OO.  I 
100.0 

100. 1 

1 00. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

1 00. 1 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

99.8 

99.9 
99.9 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

°-3 

O.4 

4 5°  39-5 
4 52  9.8 

4 53  4°-° 
4 55  I0-x 
4 56  40.1 

4 58  9 9 

90-3 

90.2 

90.1 

90.0 

89.8 

59.8 

89.7 

89.5 

89.4 
89-3 

89.2 

89.1 

89.0 

88.9 

88.7 

88.6  - 

88.4 

88.2 

88.1 
88.1 

88.0 

87.9 

87.8 

87.6 

87.5 

87.4 

«7-3 

87.1 

87.0 

86.9 

86.8 

86.7 

86.5 

86.3 

86.2 

86.1 

15.2 

I5.2 

J5-3 

15.4 

J5-5 

15.6 

8 42  26.8 
8 43  27.7 
8 44  28.3 
8 45  28.7 
8 46  28.8 
8 47  28.7 

60.9 

60.6 

60.4 

60.1 
599 

59.6 

59-4 

59.2 

59.0 

58.8 

58.6 

58.4 

58.2 

58.0 
57-7 
57-5 

57.2 

56.9 

56.7 

56.5 
56-3 

56.1 

55-9 

55.6 

55-4 

55.2 

54-9 
54 -7 
54-5 

54-3 

54.1 

53-8 

53-5 

53-2 

53-° 

52.7 

28.2 

28.2 

28.3 

28.4 

28.4 

28.5 

30  0 
29  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

1 0 
10 
20 

30 

40 

5° 

0 10  0.8 
0 1 1 40.9 
0 13  21.0 
0 15  1. 1 

0 16  41.2 
0 18  21. 4 

O.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

4 59  39-7 

5 1 9-4 

5 2 38.9 

5 4 8-3 
5 5 37-6 
5 7 6.8 

15-7 

J5-7 

15.8 

15.9 

16.0 

16.1 

8 48  28.3 
8 49  27.7 
8 50  26.9 
8 51  25.9 
8 52  24.7 
8 53  23.3 

28.6 

28.6 

28.7 

28.8 
28.8 
28.9 

29  0 
28  50 
40 

3° 

zo 

10 

2 0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

0 20  1 .5 

0 21  41.5 
0 23  21.6 
0 25  1.7 

0 26  41.7 
0 28  21.8 

1 .0 

1 .0 

1. 1 

1.2 

1.4 

5 8 35-9 
5 TO  4-9 
5 ” 33-8 
5 J3  2.5 
5 H 31*1 
5 *5  59-5 

16.2 

16.2 

16.3 

16.4 

16.4 

16.5 

8 54  21.7 

8 55  *9-9 
8 56  17.9 

8 57  i5-6 
8 58  13. 1 
8 59  10.3 

28.9 

29.0 

29.1 

29.1 

29.2 
29.2 

28  0 
27  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

3 0 

TO 

20 

3° 

40 

5° 

0 30  1.9 

0 31  41.9 
0 33  21.9 
0 35  2.0 

0 36  42.0 
0 38  22.0 

!•> 

1.6 

i-7 

1.8 

1.9 

5 *7  27-7 
5 >8  55-8 
5 20  23.9 
5 21  519 
5 23  i9-8 

5 24  47-6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.7 

16.8 

16.9 
17.0 

9 0 7.2 

9 1 3-9 

9 2 0.4 

9 2 56.7 

9 3 52-8 
9 4 48-7 

293 

29.4 

29.4 

29.5 

29.5 

29.6 

27  0 
26  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

4 0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

0 40  2.1 

0 41  42.1 
0 42  22.0 

°4  5 I9 
0 46  41.8 
0 48  21.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 
2-3 

2.4 

2.5 

5 26  15.2 

5 27  42.7 

5 29  10. 1 
5 3°  37-4 
5 32  4-5 
5 33  3I-5 

17.! 

17. 1 

17.2 
17-3 
17.4 

I7-5 

9 5 44-3 
9 6 39-7 
9 7 34-9 
9 8 29.8 

9 9 24-5 
9 10  19.0 

29.6 

29.7 

29.8 

29.8 

29.9 
30.0 

26  0 
25  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

5 0 

10 

20 

3° 

40 

5C 

6 0 

0 50  1.7 
0 51-41.5 
0 53  21.4 
0 55  i-3 
0 56-41.1 

0 58  20.9 

1 0 0.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 
3-° 
3-1 

5 34  58-4 
5 36  25.2 
5 37  5*-9 
5 39  18  4 
5 4°  44-7 
5 42  10.9 

5 43  37-o 

17.6 

17.6 

17-7 

17 .8 

17.9 

18.0 

1 8. 1 

9 11  T3-3 
-9  12  7-4 

9 !3  I-2 

9 J3  54-7 
9 T4  47-9 
9 J5  40-9 
9 16  33-6 

30.0 

30.1 

30. 1 

30.2 
30.2 
30-3 
3°-3 

25  0 
24  50 
40 

3° 
20 
10 
24  0 

Sig.  XI.  + 

Sig.  X.  + 

Sig.  IX.  -f 
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Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mam  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Sig 

.III.- 

Deg. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

0 

0 

IO 

37 

16.4 

10 

IO 

37 

29.0 

20 

IO 

37 

4i-3 

3° 

IO 

37 

53-3 

40 

IO 

3s 

5-° 

50 

10 

38 

16.3 

1 

0 

IO 

38 

27.4 

10 

IO 

38  38.2 

20 

10 

38  48.6 

30 

IO 

38  58-7 

40 

IO 

39 

8.5 

5° 

10 

39 

18.0 

2 

0 

IO 

39 

27.2 

10 

IO 

39 

36.1 

20 

IO 

39 

44-7 

3° 

IO 

39 

53-° 

40 

10 

40 

0.9 

50 

10 

40 

8.4 

3 

O 

10 

40 

15.6 

10 

IO 

40 

22.5 

20 

IO 

40 

29.1 

3° 

IO 

40 

35-4 

40 

IO 

40 

41.4 

5° 

IO 

40 

47-1 

4 

O 

IO 

40 

52.6 

10 

IO 

40 

S7-7 

20 

IO 

41 

2-5 

3° 

IO 

4i 

6.9 

40 

IO 

41 

1 1.0 

5° 

IO 

14.8 

5 

O 

IO 

41 

18.2 

10 

IO 

41 

21.3 

20 

IO 

41 

24.1 

3° 

10 

41 

26.6 

40 

IO 

41 

28.7 

5° 

IO 

41 

3°-5 

6 

0 

10 

4i 

32.0 

Sig 

• VIII.  + 

- I Diff. 


SEC. 


12.6 

12.3 
12.0 
11-7 
”•3 

11. 1 

10.S 

10.4 

10.1 

9.8 
9-5 

9.2 

8.9 
8.6 
8-3 
7-9 
7-5 

7.2 

6.9 
6.6 

6-3 

6.0 

5-7 

5-5 

5-i 

4.8 

4.4 

4.1 

3-8 

3-4 

3-i 

2.8 

2-5 

2.1 

1.8 
i.? 


Var. 

< 

Sig.  IV.  - 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

36-4 

9 46  26.6 

36-4 

9 45  38.6 

36-4 

9 44  5°-3 

36-4 

9 44  i-7 

36-4 

9 43  I2-8 

1 36-4 

9 42  23.6 

36.5 

9 4i  34- 1 

36-5 

9 40  44.2 

36.5 

9 39  53-9 

36-5 

9 39  3-2 

36.5 

9 38  X2.I 

36-5 

9 37  20.7 

36.6 

9 36  29.0 

36.6 

9 35  37-Q 

36.6 

9-34  44.6 

36  6 

9 33  5l-9 

36.6 

9 32  58-9 

36.6 

9 32  5-5 

36-7 

9 31  ii-8 

36- 7 

9 3°  17-8 

36-7 

9 29  23.4 

36-7 

9 28  28.7 

36.7 

9 27  3 3-6 

36-7 

9 26  38.1 

36.8 

9 25  42.3 

36-8 

9 24  46.2 

36.8 

9 23  49-7 

36.8 

9 22  52.9 

36.8 

9 21  55-8 

36.8 

9 20  58.4 

36-9 

9 20  0.6 

36-9 

9 19  2.5 

36-9 

9 18  4.0 

36-9 

9 J7  5-2 

36-9 

9 16  6.0 

36-9 

9 »5  6-4 

37-o 

9 T4  6.5 

Sig.  VII.  + 

Diff. 


Var. 


SEC. 


48.0 

48- 3 

48.6 

48.9 
49.2 

49- 5 

49.9 

5°-3 

50.7 
5i-i 

51.4 

P-7 

5 2.0 

52.4 

52.7 
53-o 
53- 4 

53- 7 

54.0 

54- 4 

54- 7 

55-  1 
55-5 

55.8 

56.1 

56.5 

56.8 
57-i 
57-4 

57.8 

58.1 

58.5 

58.8 

59.2 

59.6 
59-9 


SEC. 


3 5-6 
35-6 
35-5 
35-5 
35-4 
35-4 


35-3 
35- 3 
35- 2 
35-2 
35-i 
35-1 


35*o 

35-° 

34-9 

34-9 

34-9 

34-8 


34-8 

34-8 

34-7 

34-7 

34-7 

34-6 


34.6 

34-6 

345 

34-5 

34-4 

34-4 


34 -3 
34  3 
34-2 
34-2 
34-1 
34-i 
34-° 


Sig.V.  - 


D.  M.  S. 


5 55  36.7 
5 53  53-4 
5 52  9-9 
5 50  26.2 
5 48  42-3 

5 46  58.1 


45  !3-7 
43  29-0 
41  44.0 
39  58.8 
38  13-4 
3 6 27.7 


34  4J-7 
32  55-5 
31  9-i 
29  22.5 
27  35-7 
25  48.8 


24  1.7 

22  14.3 
20  26.6 
18  38.7 
16  50.5 


5 ~l5  2.1 


13  13-5 
11  24.7 

35-7 
46.5 
57.0 
7-3 


2 i7-3 

c 27.2 

58  36  9 

56  46.4 
54  55- 7 
53  4-8 
51  i3-7 


Diff. 


SEC. 


Sig.  VI.  + 


I°3-3 

103-5 

103.7 
i°3-9 

104.2 

104.4 

104.7 

105.0 

105.2 

105.4 

105.7 

106.0 

106.2 

106.4 

106.6 

106.8 

106.9 

107. 1 

107.4 

107.7 

107.9 

108.2 

108.4 

108.6 

108.8 

109.0 

109.2 

109.5 
109.7. 

1 1 0.0 
1 IO.I 

1 10.3 

1 10.5 

1 10.7 

1 10.9 
hi. 1 


Var. 


SEC. 


Deg. 


22.6 

22.6 

22.5 

22.4 

22.3 

22.2 


22.1 
21.9 
21.8 
2 1.7 
21.6 
21.5 


21.4 
21.3 
21.2 
21. 1 
21.0 
20.9 


20.8 

20.7 

20.5 

20.4 

20.3 

20.2 


20.1 

20.0 

19.8 

19.7 

19.6 

19.5 


30 

29 


o 

50 

40 

3® 

20 

10 


29  o 
28  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 


28  o 
27  50 
40 
30 

10 

10 


19.4 

19-3 

19.1 

19.0 

18.9 

18.8 

18.7 


27  o 
26  50 

40 

30 

20 

IO 

26  O 
25  50 
40 
30 
20 
IO 


25  O 
24  50 
40 
30 
20 
IO 

24  o 


Vol.  XXII. 


MARS 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Deg. 

Sig.  O.  — 

DifF. 

Var. 

Sig.  I.  - 

Diff. 

Var. 

Sig.  II.- 

Diff. 

Var. 

Deg. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

6 0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

i 0 0.7 

I I 40.4 
I 3 20.1 

1 4 59-7 
1 6 39.4 

1 8 19. 1 

99-7 

99-7 

99.6 

99-7 

99-7 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 
99-5 
99-5 

99-5 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99-3 

99-3 

99.4 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

99.0 

98.9 

98.9 

98.9 

98.8 

98.8 

08.8 

98.8 

98.7 
98.7 
98.6 

3-1 

3-1 

3-2 

3-3 

3-4 

3-5 

5 43  37-o 
5 45  3-° 
3 46  28.9 

5 47  54-6 
3 49  20.2 

5 5°  45-6 

86.0 

85.9 

85.7 
836 

85.4 

83.2 

83.1 

83.0 

84.9 

84.8 

84.7 

84.6 

84.4 

84.2 

84.0 
83-9 

83.8 

83.6 

83-5 

83-4 

83.2 

83.1 

83.0 

82.8 

82.6 

82.3 

82.4 

82.2 
82  0 

81.8 

81.7 
81.6 

81.3 

81 .4 
81.2 

81.0 

18. 1 

18.1 

18.2 

18.3 
18-3 

18.4 

9 16  33.6 
9 17  26.1 
9 18  18.4 

9 l9  10  5 
9 20  2.4 

9 20  34.1 

52.5 

52-3 

32.1 

51.9 
5 1-7 

51.4 

31.2 

50.9 

5°  7 

50.4 

30.1 

49.8 

49.6 

49-4 

49.2 

48  9 

48.7 

48.4 

48.2 

48.0 
47-7 
47-4 

47.1 

46.9 

46.6 

46.4 

46.2 
45-9 
45-7 

45-5 

45.2 

44.9 

44.6 

44.4 
43-2 
43-9 

3°-3 

3°-3 

3°-4 

3°-4 

3°-5 

30.6 

24  0 
23  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

7 0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

1 9 58.7 

1 11  38.3 
1 13  17.9 
1 14  57-5 
1 16  37.0 
1 18  16.5 

3-6 

36 

3-7 

3-8 

3-9 

4.0 

3 32  10.8 
5 53  35-9 
5 55  °-9 
3 36  23.8 

5 57  50-6 
5 59  J5-3 

18.3 

18.3 

l8.6 

IS.? 

18.8 

18.9 

9 21  45-5 
9 22  36  7 
Q 22  27.6 
9 24  18.3 
9 23  8.7 

9 23  38.8 

3°-7 

3°-7 

30.8 

30.8 

3°-9 

3°-9 

23  0 
22  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

8 0 
to 
20 
30 
40 

5° 

1 19  56.0 
1 21  35-4 
1 23  14.8 
1 24  54.2 
1 26  33.5 
1 28  12.8 

4.1 

4.1 

4.2 
4-3 

4.4 

4-5 

6 0 39.9 

6 2 4.3 

6 3 28.3 
6 4 32.3 
6 6 16.4 

6 7 40.2 

I9.O 

I9.O 

iq.I 

I9.2 

J9-3 

*9-3 

9 26  48.6 
9 27  38-2 
9 28  27.6 
9 29  16.8 
9 3°  5-7 
9 3°  54-4 

31.0 
31.0 
311 
31-* 
3 1 '2 
31.2 

22  0 
21  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

• 

9 0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

1 29  52.2 

1 31  3J-4 
1 33  10.6 
1 34  49.8 
1 36  29.0 
1 38  8.1 

4.6 

47 

4.8 

4.9 
5.0 
51 

6 9 3.8 
6 10  27.3 
6 11  30.7 
6 13  13.9 
6 14  37.0 
6 16  0.0 

j94 

19.5 

19.6 

19.6 

19.7 

19.8 

9 3i  42  8 
9 32  3 1,0 
9 33  19° 
9 34  6.7 
9 34  54-i 
9 35  4i-2 

313 

3»-3 

31-4 

3J-4 

3i-5 

3i-5 

21  0 
20  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

10  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

1 39  47.2 
1 41  26.3 

1 43  5-  3 
1 44  44.2 
1 46  23.1 
1 48  2.0 

5.2 

5.2 

5-3 

5-3 

5-4 

5-5 

6 17  22.8 
6 18  43.4 
6 20  7.9 
6 21  30.3 
6 22  32.3 
6 24  14.3 

19.9 

19.9 

20.0 

20.1 

20.2 
20.2 

9 36  28.1 
9 37  H-7 
9 38  i-i 
9 38  47-3 
9 39  33-2 
9 40  18.9 

31.6 

31.6 

3I-7 

3J-7 

31.8 

3<-8 

20  0 
19  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

11  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

12  0 

1 49  40.8 
1 51  19.6 
1 5 2 58.4 

1 54  37-2 
1 56  13.9 
1 37  34.6 
1 59  33-2 

5.6 

5.6 

5-7 

5.8 

5-9 

6.0 

6.1 

6 23  36.3 
6 26  38.0 
6 28  19.6 
6 29  41. 1 
6 31  2.3 

6 32  23.7 
6 33  44-8 

20-3 
20-4 
20  3 
20-3 
20.6 
20-7 
20.8 

9 4i  4-4 
9 41  49.6 

9 42  34-5 
9 43  J9-1 
9 44  3-5 
9 44  47-7 
9 45  31-6 

3r-9 

3J-9 

32.0 

32.0 

32.1 

32.1 

32.2 

19  0 
18  50 

40 

3° 
20 
10 
18  0 

Sig.  XI.  + 

Sig.  X.  + 

Sig.  IX.  + 

M A R S 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Sig.  III.  - 

Deg. 

D 

M. 

s. 

6 

0 

10 

41 

32.0 

10 

IO 

41 

33-2 

20 

IO 

41 

34-i 

3° 

IO 

41 

34-6 

40 

IO 

41 

34-8 

5° 

IO 

41 

34-6 

7 

0 

IO 

4i 

34-i 

IO 

IO 

41 

33-3 

20 

IO 

41 

32.2 

3° 

IO 

41 

30.8 

40 

IO 

4i 

29.1 

5° 

IO 

41 

27.0 

8 

0 

IO 

41 

24.6 

10 

IO 

4r 

21.9 

20 

IO 

41 

1S.9 

3° 

IO 

4i 

13-5 

40 

IO 

41 

11.7 

5° 

IO 

4i 

7.6 

9 

0 

IO 

4r 

3-1 

10 

IO 

40 

5 8-3 

20 

IO 

40 

33-2 

3° 

IO 

40 

47.8 

40 

IO 

40 

42.1 

5° 

IO 

40 

36.0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

29.6 

10 

IO 

40 

22.9 

20 

IO 

40 

15.8 

3° 

IO 

40 

8.4 

4=> 

IO 

40 

0.7 

5° 

10 

39 

32.6 

1 r 

0 

IO 

39 

44.2 

10 

IO 

39 

33-5 

20 

IO 

39 

26.4 

3° 

IO 

39 

17.0 

40 

10 

39 

7.2 

5° 

IO 

38 

37-i 

1 2 

0 

IO 

38  46.6 

Sig. 

VIII.  + 

Diff. 


SEC. 


1.2 

0.9 

°’5 

0.2 

0.2 

O.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

I-7 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 
3-o 
3-4 
3-8 

4.1 

4 S 

4.8 

5 i 
5- 4 
5- 7 

6.1 

6.4 

6.7 
7-i 
7*4 
7-7 

8.1 

8.4 

8.7 

9.1 

9.4 

9.8 
10. 1 
10.5 


Var. 


Sig.  IV.  - 


Diff. 


Var 


SEC. 

D 

M. 

s. 

37-o 

9 

H 

6.5 

37-° 

9 

23 

6-3 

37-o 

9 

12 

5-7 

37-o 

9 

I I 

4.8 

37-o 

9 

IO 

3-6 

37-o 

9 

9 

2.1 

37-i 

9 

8 

°-3 

37-i 

9 

6 

58.1 

37-i 

9 

5 

55.6 

37-i 

9 

4 

5 2-7 

37-i 

9 

3 

49  4 

37-i 

9 

2 

45.8  v 

37'2 

9 

1 

42.0 

37-2 

9 

O 

37-8 

37-2 

8 

59 

33-3 

37-2 

8 

58 

28.5 

37-2 

8 

57 

23-3 

37-2 

8 

56 

17.7 

37-2 

8 

55 

11. 8 

37-2 

8 

54 

5.6 

37-2 

8 

52 

59.1 

37-2 

8 

5i 

52-3 

37-2 

8 

5° 

45. 1 

37-2 

8 

49 

37-5 

37-3 

8 

48  29.6 

37-3 

8 

47 

21.4 

37-3 

8 

46 

12.9 

37-3 

8 

45 

4.0 

37-3 

8 

43 

54.8 

37-3 

S 

42 

45-3 

37-3 

8 

4i 

35-5 

37-3 

8 

40 

25.4 

37-3 

8 

39 

14.9 

37-3 

8 

38 

4.1 

37-3 

8 

36 

52.9 

37-3 

8 

35 

41.4 

37-4 

8 

34 

29.6 

SEC. 


60.2 

60.6 

60.9 

61.2 

61.5 

61.8 

62.2 

62.5 

62.9 

63-3 

63.6 

63.8 

64.2 

64.5 

64.8 

65.2 

65.6 

65.9 

66.2 

66.4 

66.8 

67.2 

67.6 

67.9 

68.2 

68.4 

65.9 

69.2 

69.5 

69.8 

70.1 
70.4 

70.8 

71.2 

7 

71.8 


Sig.  VII.  + 


Sig.  V.  - 


SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

34-o 

4 51  J3-7 

34-° 

4 49  22.4 

33-9 

4 47  3°-9 

33-9 

4 45  39-2 

33-8 

4 43  47-3 

33-8 

4 41  55- 1 

33-7 

4 4°  2.7 

33-7 

4 38  10.2 

33-6 

4 36  !7-5 

33  6 

4 34  24-6 

33-5 

4 32  3 ' -5 

33-4 

4 3°  38-2 

33-3 

4 28  44.6 

33-3 

4 26  50.9 

33-2 

4 24  57-° 

33-2 

4 23  3.0 

33-i 

4 21  8.8 

33-1 

4 19  14.2 

33-° 

4 17  19.8 

32-9 

4 15  25.0 

32-9 

4 *3  3°-° 

32.8 

4 ” 34-9 

32.8 

4 9 36 6 

3 2-7 

4 7 44- 1 

32-7 

4 5 48-3 

32.6 

4 3 52-4 

32.6 

4 1 56-4 

32-5 

4 0 0.2 

32-4 

3 58  3-8 

32-3 

3 56  7-3 

32-3 

3 54  IO-6 

32-2 

3 52  i3-7 

32.1 

3 50  16.6 

32.1 

3 48  19-4 

32.0 

3 46  22.1 

3T*9 

3 44  24.6 

3!.8 

3 42  26.9 

Diff. 


SEC. 


Sig.  VI.  +■ 


111.3 

111.5 

1 1 1.7 
hi. 9 

1 12.2 

1 1 2.4 

1 12.4 

1 12.7 
1 12.9 
H3.1 

”3-3 

113.6 

”3-7 
IJ3-9 
1 14.0 

114.2 

11 4-4 

1 14.6 

1 14.8 

1 14.0 

114.1 

”5-3 

1 14.4 

T 14.8 

114.9 
I 16.0 
I l6.2 

H6.4 
I J6.4 

H6.7 

116.9 
I 17. 1 
1 I7.2 

IX7-3 

117.4 
117.7 


14.0 

*5-7 

14.6 

T5-5 

14.4 

*5-3 


Var. 

Deg. 

SEC. 

18.7 

18.6 

18.5 

18.4 

18.3 

18.2 

24  0 
23  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

18.0 

17.9 

17.8 

17.7 

17.6 

l7-5 

23  0 

22  30 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

i7-3 

17.2 

17.1 

17.0 

16.9 

16.8 

22  0 
21  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

16.6 

16.5 

16.4 

16.2 

16.1 

16.0 

21  0 
20  30 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

20  o 

19  40 
40 

3° 

20 

10 


14. 1 
14.0 
14.9 
14.8 
14.7 
14.6 
14.4 


T9 

18 


! 18 


o 

5° 

40 

30 

20 

10 

o 


4 L 2 


MARS 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1S00,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Deg. 

Sig.  0.  - 

Diff. 

Var. 

Sig- 1.  - 

Diff. 

Var. 

Sig.  II.  - 

Diff. 

Var. 

Deg. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

1 2 O 
10 
20 

3° 

40. 

5° 

1 59  33*2 

2 I IT. 7 

2 2 5O.2 

2 4 28.7 

2 6 7.1 

2 7 45 -5 

98.5 

98.5 

98.5 
98.4 
98.4 

98.4 

98.3 

98-3 

98.2 

98.1 

98.1 

98.1 

98.0 
97-9 
97-9 
97-9 

97.8 

97-7 

97.6 
97-5 
97  *5 
97-5 
97-5 

97-4 

97-3 

97-3 

97-3 

97.2 

97.1 

97.0 

96.9 
96.9 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 

96.7 

6.1 

6.2 

6-3 

6.4 

6.3 
6.6 

6 33  44-8 
6 35  5-7 
6 36  26.4 
6 37  47.0 
6 39  7.4 

6 40  27.6 

80.9 

80.7 

80.6 
80.4 
80.2 

80.0 

799 

79-7 

79.6 

79-4 
79 -3 

79.1 

78.9 

78.8 

78.7 

78.3 

78.4 

78-3 

78.1 
77-9 
77-7 
77 -5 

77.2 

77.0 

76.9 

76.8 

76.7 

76.6 

76.4 

76.1 

75-9 

75.8 

75.6 
75-5 
75-3 
7 5- 2 

20.8 
2O.9 
21  .0 
21.0 
21. 1 
21.2 

9 45  31-6 
9 46  13.2 

9 46  58.3 
9 47  4£-6 
9 48  '24.4 
9 49  6-9 

43 -6 
43-3 
43- 1 
42.8 
42.3 

42.2 

42.0 

41.7 

41.3 

4£-3 

41. 1 

40.8 

40.5 

40.2 
39-9 
39-6 
39-4 

39-2 

38-9 

38.6 
38-3 

28.0 
37-8 

37-5 

37-2 

36.9 

36.7 
36-4 

36.1 

35-9 

35-6 

35-3 

35-° 

34-8 

34-5 

34-2 

3 2-2 
22.2 
32 -3 
32-4 
32-4 
32-5 

18  0 
i7  50 
40 

30 

20 

10 

13  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

2 9 23.9 

2 11  2.2 
2 12  40.5 
2 14  18.7 
2 15  56.8 
2 17  34.9 

6.7 

6.8 
6.9 
7.0 
7-i 
7.2 

6 41  47.6 

6 43  7-5 
6 44  27.2 
6 45  46.8 
6 47  6.2 

6 48  23.5 

2I.3 

21.3 

21.4 
21.3 
21.6 
,21.6 

9 49  49- 1 
9 5°  311 
9 31  12.8 

9 51  54-3 
9 52  35-6 
9 53  16.7 

32  -5 
22.6 
32.6 
32-7 
32-7. 
32. S 

17  0 
16  50 

40 

3° 

20 

10 

14  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

2 19  I3.O 
2 20  5I.O 
2 22  28.9 
2 24  6.8 

2 23  44.7 
2 27  22.5 

7-3 

7-3 

7-4 

7-5 

7.6 

7-7 

6 49  44.6 

6 5£  3-5 
6 32  22.3 
6 33  4r.o 
6 54  39.3 
6 36  17.9 

21.7 

21.7 

21.8 
21.9 
21.9 
22.1 

9 53  57-5 
9 54  58.0 
9 35  18.2 

9 55  58-i 
9 56  37-7 
9 57  *7-* 

22.8 

32-9 

32-9 

32- 9 

33- ° 
33-o 

16  0 

*5  5° 
40 

30 

20 

10 

15  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

2 29  0.2 

2 30  37.8 
2 32  I5.3 
2 33  52.8 
2 35  3°-3 
2 37  7-8 

7.8 

7.8 

7-9 

7-9 

8.0 

8.1 

6 57  36.2 

6 58  54  3 

7 0 12.2 

7 1 29.9 

7 2 47.4 

7 4 4-6 

22.2 

22.2 

22.3 

22-4 

22.4 

22.3 

9 57  56-3 
9 58  35-2 
9 59  I3-8 
9 59  52-1 

10  0 30.1 

10  1 7.9 

33-i 
33-1 
33-2 
33  2 
33-2 
33-3 

15  0 
14  50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

16  0 

TO 

20 

3° 

40 

5° 

2 38  45.2 
2 40  22.5 
2 41  59.8 

2 43  37-i 
2 45  14.3 
2 46  51.4 

8.2 

8.2 

8-3 

8.4 

8.5 

8.6 

7 5 21.6 
7 6 38.5 

7 7 55-3 
7 9 12.0 
7 10  28.6 
7 11  45 -° 

22.3 

22.3 

22.6 

22.7 

22.8 

22-9 

10  1 45-4 
10  2 2 2'.  6 
IO  2 39.3 
IO  3 36.2 
10  4 12.6 
10  4 48.7 

33-3 

33-3 

33-4 

33-4 

33-5 

33-5 

14  0 

£3  5° 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

17  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

0 50 

18  0 

2 48  28.4 

2 5°  5-3 
2 51  42.2 

2 C2  IQ.O 

2 54  55.8 
2 c6  32.6 
2 58  9-3 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 
8.9 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 

7 £3  i-i 
7 14  £7-o 
7 !5  32-8 
7 16  48.4 

7 J8  3-9 
7 19  19.2 

7 2°  34-4 

23.° 

23.1 

23.1 

22.2 

23-3 

23-3 

23-4 

10  3 24.6 
10  6 0.2 

10  6 33.5 
10  7 10.3 

£°  7 45-3 
10  8 19.8 

10  8 34.0 

33-6 

33-6 

33-7 

33-7 

33-7 

33-8 

33-8 

£3  0 

12  50 
40 

3° 
.20 
10 
12  0 

Sig.  XI.  + 

Sig.  X.  4 

Sig.  IX.  + 

M A R S, 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars,  for  Jan.  I,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


. • 

Sig 

. III.  - 

Deg. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

12 

0 

IO 

3S  46.6 

10 

IO 

38 

35-8 

20 

IO 

38 

24.7 

3° 

IO 

38 

•3-3 

40 

IO 

38 

1.6 

5° 

IO 

37 

49-5 

13 

0 

IO 

37 

37-i 

10 

10 

37 

24*3 

20 

10 

37 

1 1.2 

3° 

IO 

36 

57-7 

40 

IO 

36 

43-9 

5° 

IO 

36  29.8 

0 

IO 

36 

15.4 

10 

IO 

36 

0.7 

20 

10 

3? 

4,.6 

3° 

IO 

33 

30.1 

40 

IO 

35 

I4*3 

5° 

IO 

34 

58.1 

*5 

0 

IO 

34 

41.5 

10 

10 

34 

24.6 

20 

IO 

34 

7-4 

3° 

IO 

33 

49-8 

40 

10 

33 

31-9 

5° 

IO 

33 

13 -7 

16 

0 

IO 

3 2 

55-2 

10 

IO 

32 

36*4 

20 

IO 

3 2 

17.2 

3° 

10 

3i 

57.6 

40 

10 

31 

37-7 

5° 

10 

31 

17.4 

17 

0 

IO 

30 

56.7 

10 

IO 

3° 

35-7 

20 

10 

3° 

14.4 

3° 

10 

29 

52.8 

40 

IO 

29 

30.8 

5° 

10 

29 

8.5 

18 

0 

IO 

28 

45-9 

Sig. 

VIII.  + 

Var. 

Sig.  IV.  - 

SEC. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

37-4 

8 

34 

29.6 

37-4 

8 

33 

17-5 

37-4 

8 

32 

5-i 

37-4 

8 

3° 

52-3 

37-4 

8 

29 

39’ 2 

37-4 

8 

28 

25.8 

37-4 

8 

27 

12  1 

37-4 

8 

25 

58.1 

37-4 

8 

24 

43 -8 

37-4 

8 

23 

29.2 

37-4 

8 

22 

14.2 

37-4 

8 

20 

58.9 

37-4 

8 

X9 

43-2 

37-4 

8 

18 

27.2 

37-4 

8 

17 

10.9 

37-4 

8 

!5 

54-3 

37-4 

8 

H 

37-4 

37-4 

8 

13 

20.2 

37-4 

8 

12 

2.7 

37-4 

8 

10 

44.9 

37-4 

8 

9 

26.8 

37-4 

8 

8 

8-3 

37-4 

8 

6 

49-5 

37-4 

8 

.5 

3°*4 

37-3 

8 

4 

1 1 .0 

37-3 

8 

2 

5 1 -3 

37-3 

8 

1 

3x-3 

37-3 

8 

0 

10.9 

37-3 

7 

58 

50.2 

37-3 

7 

57 

29.2 

37 -3 

7 

56 

7-9 

37 -3 

7 

54 

46-3 

37-3 

7 

53 

24.4 

37-3 

7 

52 

2.2 

37-3 

7 

5° 

39-7 

37-3 

7 

49 

16.9 

37-3 

7 

47 

CO 

Sig 

. VII.  + 

Var. 

Sig. 

V.- 

SEC. 

D 

M. 

s. 

31.8 

3 

42 

26.9 

31.8 

3 

40 

29.1 

31-7 

3 

38 

31-1 

31.6 

3 

36 

32-9 

31-5 

3 

34 

346 

3x-4 

3 

32 

36.1 

3X*4 

3 

3° 

37-4 

3x-3 

3 

28 

38.6 

31.2 

3 

26 

39-6 

31.2 

3 

24 

40.5 

3 x-x 

3 

22 

4x-3 

21.0 

3 

20 

42.0 

3x-° 

3 

18 

42.6 

3°-9 

3 

16 

43-o 

30.8 

3 

x4 

43-3 

30.8 

3 

12 

43-4 

30-7 

3 

10 

43-3 

30.6 

3 

8 

43-o 

30.6 

3 

6 

42.6 

3°-5 

3 

4 

42. 1 

3°-5 

3 

2 

41.5 

3°-4 

3 

0 

40.8 

3°-3 

2 

58 

40.0 

30.2 

2 

56 

39-° 

30. 2 

2 

54 

37-9 

30.1 

2 

52 

36-7 

30.0 

2 

50 

35-3 

29.9 

2 

48  33-8 

29.9 

2 

46 

32.2 

29.8 

2 

44 

3°-4 

29.7 

2 

42 

28.5 

29.6 

2 

40 

26.5 

29.6 

2 

38 

24.4 

29.5 

2 

36 

22.2 

29.4 

2 

34 

19.9 

29.4 

2 

32 

x7*5 

29-3 

2 

3° 

15.0 

Sig.  VI.  4- 

Diff. 


SEC. 


10.S 
1 1. 1 
1 1 -4 

11. 7 

12. 1 

12.4 

12.8 

J3-5 

,3.8 

14.1 

14.4 

14-7 

15.1 

x5-5 

,3.8 

162 

166 


16.9 

17.2 

17.6 

17.9 

18.2 

18.3 

18.8 

19.2 

19.6 

19.9 

20.3 

20.7 

2 1 .0 

21.3 

21.6 

22.0 

22.3 

22.6 


Diff. 


SEC. 


72.1 

72.4 

72.8 
73-1 
73-4 

73- 7 

74.0 

74- 3 

74.6 

75.0 
73-3 

75- 7 

76.0 

76- 3 

76.6 

76.9 

77.2 

77- 5 

77.8 

78.1 

78.5 

78.8 

79. 1 

79-4 

79-7 

80.0 

80.4 

80.7 

81.0 

81.3 

81.6 

81.9 

82.2 

82.5 

82.8 

83.1 


Diff. 


SEC. 


117.8 
1 18.0 
I 18.2 

118.2 
H8.5 

H8.7 

118.8 
1 I9.O 
I 19. 1 
I I9.2 

119- 3 

H9.4 
I I9.6 
H9.7 
U9.9 
1 20. 1 

120- 3 

I 2O.4 

120-5 

120.6 

120.7 

120.8 
I 2 I .O 

121.1 

I 2 1.2 
1 21-4 
12  I.5 
121.6 
I 2 1.8 

1 21  .9 

I 22.0 
122.1 

122.2 
122.3 
1 22.4 
I 22-5 


Var. 

” 

Deg. 

SEC. 

14.4 

18  0 

14.2 

17  50 

I4.I 

40 

I4.O 

3° 

x3-9 

20 

t3.8 

10 

13.6 

17  0 

x3-5 

16  50 

x3-4 

40 

13.2 

3° 

x3-x 

20 

13.0 

10 

12.9 

16  0 

1 2.7 

15  50 

12.6 

40 

)2.4 

3° 

12.2 

20 

12. 1 

10 

12.0 

15  0 

II.9 

x4  5° 

II. 8 

40 

U.7 

30 

1 1.6 

20 

11 -5 

10 

11  *3 

14  0 

11.1 

‘3  5° 

1 1.0 

40 

10.9 

3° 

10.7 

20 

10.6 

IO 

10.5 

13  0 

10.4 

1 2 50 

10.2 

40 

10. 1 

3° 

10. 0 

20 

9.9 

10 

9-7 

1 2 0 

MARS 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Var. 

Sig. 

I.  - 

SEC. 

D 

. M 

s. 

9.2 

7 

20 

34-4 

9-3 

7 

21 

+9-4 

9.4 

7 

23 

4.2 

9-5 

7 

24 

18.8 

9.6 

7 

23 

33-2 

9.6 

7 

26 

47-4 

97 

7 

28 

i-4 

9.8 

7 

29 

I5-3 

9.9 

7 

3° 

29.1 

1 0.0 

7 

3i 

42.7 

10. 1 

7 

32 

36.1 

10.2 

7 

34 

9-3 

10.3 

7 

35 

22.2 

10.3 

7 

36 

35-° 

10.4 

7 

37 

47.6 

10.3 

7 

39 

0.1 

10.6 

7 

40 

12.4 

10.6 

7 

41 

24.5 

10.7 

7 

42 

36-4 

10.8 

7 

43 

48. 1 

10.9 

7 

44 

59.6 

I 1.0 

7 

46 

10.9 

1 1. 1 

7 

47 

22.0 

1 1. 1 

7 

48 

32-9 

1 1.2 

7 

49 

43-5 

"•3 

7 

5° 

54.0 

11.4 

7 

52 

4-3 

11.5 

7 

53 

14.5 

1 1.6 

7 

54 

24.5 

1 1.6 

7 

55 

34-4 

"7 

7 

56 

44.2 

11. 8 

n 

l 

57 

53-7 

11.9 

1 

59 

3-o 

1 2.0 

8 

0 

12. 1 

12. 1 

8 

1 

20.9 

12. 1 

8 

2 

29.4 

12.2 

8 

3 

37-7 

Sig.  X 

• + 

Var. 

Deg. 

SEC. 

33-8 
33  -8 
33-9 

33- 9 

34- o 
34*o 

12  0 
1 1 50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

34- 1 
34- 1 
34-2 
34-2 
34*3 
34-3 

1 1 0 
10  50 
40 
30 
20 
10 

34-4 

34-4 

34-4 

34-5 

34-5 

34-6 

• 10  0 

9 5° 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

34-6 

34-7 

34-7 

34-7 

34-8 

34-8 

9 0 
8 50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

3 4- 8 
34-8 
34-9 
34-9 

34- 9  1 

35- ° 

8 0 

7 5° 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

35-° 

35-o 

35-i 

35-1 

35-2 

35-2 

35-3 

7 0 
6 50 

40 

3° 
20 
10 
6 0 

I 

Deg. 


18  o 
xo 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

19  o 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 


20  o 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

21  o 
10 
20 

3° 
40 


22  o 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

23  o 
10 
20 
3° 

40 

5° 

24  o 


Sig.  O.- 


D.  M.  S. 


58  9-3 

59  46.0 

1 22.6 

2 £9.0 

4 3v3 

6 1 1.5 


7 47-7 
9 23-9 
xi  o.  1 
12  36.2 

14  12.2 

1 5 48-i 


7 17  2A.O 

3 18  59-8 
3 20  37-4 
3 22  10.9 

3 23  46.4 
3 25  2I-9 


3 26  57-3 
3 28  32-7 
3 3°  8-i 
3 31  43-4 
3 33  l8-6 
3 34  53-8 


3 36  28.9 
3 38  3-7 
3 39  38-4 
3 4i  I2-9 
3 42  47-3 
3 44  21-6 


3 45  55-9 
3 47  3°-2 
i 49  4-4 
3 5°  38-6 
3 52  i2-7 
3 53  46-7 
3 55  20.6 

Sig.  XI.  + 


Diff. 


SEC. 


96.7 

96.6 
96.4 

9^-3 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

96.I 

96.1 
96.O 
95-9 

95-9 

95.8 

95.6 
95-5 
95-5 
95-5 

95-4 

95-4 

95-4 

95-3 

95-2 

95.2 

95.x 

94.8 
94-7 
94-5 
94-4 
94-3 

94-3 

94-3 

94-2 

94-2 

94.1 

94.0 

93-9 


Diff. 


SEC. 


75-0 

74-8 

74.6 

74-4 

74'2 

74.0 

73-9 

73-8 

73-6 

73-4 

73-2 

72.9 

72.8 

72.6 
72-5 
72-3 

72.1 

71.9 

7T-7 

7i-5 

7i-3 

71. 1 

70.9 

70.6 

70.5 

70-3 

70.2 

70.0 
69  9 

69.8 

69.5 

r>9-3 

69.1 

68.8 

68.5 

68.3 


Var. 


SEC. 


234 

23-5 

23-5 

23.6 

23.6 

237 


22.8 

23-9 

24.0 

24.1 

24.1 

24.2 


24-3 

24-3 

24.4 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 


247 

24.8 

24.8 

24.9 
25.0 
25.0 


25.1 

25.2 
25.2 
25-3 
25-3 
25.4 


25.5 

25.5 

25.6 

25.7 

25.7 

25.8 

25.9 


Sig.  II. 


D.  M. 


10 

XO 


IO  12  13.4 
IO  12  43.7 
IO  13  I7.7 

10  13  49.4 
10  14  20.8 
10  14  51.9 


IO  15  22.8 

10  13  33.4 

10  16  23.7 
10  16  33.7 
10  17  23.4 
10  17  32.8 


IO  18  22.0 

10  18  30.8 

IO  19  IQ. 2 

10  19  47.3 
IO  20  13.3 
IO  20  43.2 


IO  21  10.6 

IO  21  37.7 

IO  22  4.3 

IO  22  3I.O 
IO  22  37.2 

10  23  23.2 


10  23  48.9 
10  24  14.3 

10  '24  39-4 

10  23  4.2 

10  23  28.7 
10  23  32.Q 
10  26  16.8 

Sig.  IX.  + 


8 54-o 

9 27.9 

10  10  1.6 

10  10  33.0 
10  11  8.1 

10  11  40.9 


Diff. 


SEC. 


33-9 
337 
33-4 
33  1 
32.8 

32-5 

32-3 

32.0 
3i7 
3i-4 
31-! 

3°-9 

30.6 

3°-3 

30.0 

29.7 
29.4 

29.2 

28.8 

28.3 

28.2 

28.0 

27.7 

27.4 

27.1 

26.8 

26.3 

26.2 

26.0 

257 

25.4 

25.1 

24.8 

24.5 

24.2 

23-9 


MARS, 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Deg. 

Sig.  III.  - 

D.  M.  S. 

18  0 

IO  28  43.9 

10 

IO  28  23.O 

20 

10  27  39.7 

3° 

10  27  36.0 

40 

10  27  ii. 9 

5° 

10  26  47.3 

19  0 

10  26  22.7 

10 

10  23  37.6 

20 

10  23  32.2 

3° 

10  23  6.3 

40 

10  24  40.4 

5° 

10  24  14.0 

20  0 

10  23  47.2 

10 

10  23  20.1 

20 

10  22  32.7 

3° 

10  22  24.9 

40 

10  21  36.7 

5° 

10  21  28.1 

21  0 

10  20  39.2 

io 

10  20  30.0 

20 

10  20  0.4 

30 

10  19  30.3 

40 

10  19  0.2 

5° 

10  18  29.6 

22  0 

10  17  38.7 

10 

10  17  27.4 

20 

10  16  33.7 

3° 

10  16  23.7 

40 

10  13  31.4 

5° 

10  15  18.8 

23  0 

10  14  43.8 

10 

to  14  12.3 

20 

10  13  38.9 

3° 

10  13  4.9 

4° 

IO  12  30.3 

5° 

IO  II  33.7 

24  0 

IO  II  20.6 

- 

Sig.  VIII.  + 

Diff. 


SEC. 


22.9 

23-3 

2J-7 

24.1 

24.4 

24.8 

2V  I 

25.4 

25'7 

26.1 

26.4 

26.8 

27. 1 

27.4 

27. 5 

28.2 

28.6 

28.9 

29.2 

29.6 

29.9 
3°-3 
3°-6 

3°-9 

3i-3 

Ji-7 

22.0 

3 2 -3 

32.6 

3 3-° 

33- 3 
3 3-6 

34- ° 
34-4 

34- 8 

35-  1 


Var. 


SEC. 


37-3 
37-3 
37-3 
37-3 
37 -3 
37-3 


37-2 
37-2 
37-2 
3 7- 2 
37  2 
37-2 


37-i 

37*i 

37-i 

37-i 

37-i 

37-i 


37-o 
37-o 
37-° 
37-° 
37-o 
3 7-° 


36-9 

36-9 

3^-9 

36-9 

36-9 

3^-9 


36.8 

36.8 

36.8 

36.8 

36.8 

36.8 

36-7 


Sig  I V.  - 


D.  M.  S. 


47  53-8 
46  30.4 

45  67 
43  42-6 
42  18.3 

40  53-7 


39  28.8 
38  3.6 

36  38-i 
35  i2-3 
33  46-2 
32  19-7 


30  52.9 
29  23.9 
27  38.5 
26  30.9 
2 5 3-° 
23  34-8 


22  6.3 

20  37-5 
19  8.4 

l7  39-1 
16  9.3 
14  39.6 


*3  9-4 
11  389 
10  8.1 

8 37.0 
7 5-6 
5 34-® 


4 2.1 

2 29.9 
o 37.4 
59  24-6 
57  5*-5 
36  18.2 

54  44-6 


Sig.  VII.  + 


Diff. 


SEC. 


83-4 

837 

84.1 

84'3 

84.6 

84.9 

83.2 

85.5 

83.8 

86.1 

86.3 

86.8 

87.0 

87.4 

87.6 

87.9 

88.2 

88.3 

88.8 

89.1 

89-3 

89.6 

89.9 

90.2 

90.5 

90.8 

91. 1 

91.4 

91.6 

9l-9 

92.2 

92.3 

92.8 
93-i 
93-3 
93-6 


Var. 


SEC. 


29*3 
29-3 
29.2 
29. 1 
29.0 
28.9 


28.8 

28.8 

28.7 

28.6 

28.3 

28.4 


28.4 

28.3 

28.2 

28.1 

28.0 

27.9 


27.8 

277 

27.6 

27.5 

27.4 

27-3 


27.2 

27.2 

27.1 

27.0 

26.9 

26.8 


26.7 

26.6 

26.3 

26.4 
26.3 
26.2 
26.2 


Sig.  V — 


D.  M.  S. 


2 30  I3.0 
2 28  12-4 

97 
6.9 
4.0 
0.9 


2 26 
2 24 
2 22 
2 20 


17  37.6 
15  54-3 
13  5°-9 
11  47.4 
9 43-8 
7 40.2 


2 5 36-5 
2 3 327 
2 1 28.8 

1 39  24.8 
1 37  20.7 
1 33  16.3 


1 53  I2-3 
1 31  8.0 

1 49  3.6 

1 46  39.1 
1 44  34.3 
1 42  49.8 


1 40  45.1 
1 38  40.4 
1 36  33.6 

1 34  3°7 
1 32  23.7 
1 30  20.3 


1 28  13.2 
1 26  9.9 

1 24  4.6 

1 21  39.3 

1 J9  53-9 
1 17  48.3 
1 13  43.1 

Sig.  VI.  + 


Diff. 


SEC. 


122.6 
122.7 
I 22.8 
122.9 
I23. 1 

123-3 

I23-3 

123.4 

I23-5 

123.6 

123.6 

123.7 

123.8 

123- 9 

124.0 

1 24. 1 

124.2 

124.2 

124- 3 

124.4 

124- 5 

124.6 

I247 

1247 

124.7 

124.8 

124.9 
123.0 

123.2 

125- 3 

i25-3 
12  5-3 
>25-3 

123.4 
123.4 
123.4 


Var. 


Deg. 

SEC. 

9 7 

12  0 

9.6 

1 1 30 

9-5 

40 

9-3 

30 

9.2 

20 

9.1 

10 

8.9 

11  0 

8.8 

10  30 

8.6 

40 

8.5 

3° 

8.4 

20 

8.2 

10 

8.1 

10  0 

8.0 

9 5° 

7.8 

40 

7-7 

30 

7.6 

20 

7-4 

10 

7-3 

9 0 

7.2 

8 30 

7-i 

40 

6.9 

3° 

6.8 

20 

6.6 

10 

6.5 

8 0 

6.4 

7 5o 

6.2 

40 

6.1 

3° 

6.0 

20 

5-9 

10 

5-7 

7 0 

5.6 

6 30 

5-4 

40 

5-3 

3° 

3.2 

20 

5-1 

.10  * 

4.9 

6 0 

MARS 


Table  VII. 


Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 


Deg. 

Sig.  O.  - 

D.  M.  S. 

24  0 

3 55  20.6 

10 

3 56  54-4 

20 

3 58  28.2 

3° 

4 0 1.9 

40 

4 1 35-5 

5° 

4 3 9-° 

25  0 

4 4 42-4 

10 

4 6 13.7 

20 

4 7 48.9 

30 

4 9 22.0 

40 

4 10  53.0 

5° 

4 12  27.9 

26  0 

4 14  0.8 

10 

4 15  33-6 

20 

4 17  6.3 

3° 

4 18  38.9 

4° 

4 20  11. 4 

5° 

4 2i  43.7 

O 

1 

4 23  i59 

10 

4 24  48.0 

20 

4 26  20.0 

3° 

4 27  32.0 

40 

4 29  23.9 

5° 

4 3°  55-7 

28  0 

4 32  27-4 

10 

4 33  59-o 

20 

4 35  3°-5 

3° 

4 37  l-9 

40 

4 38  33-2 

5° 

4 40  4-3 

29  0 

4 4i  35-3 

10 

4 43  6-2 

20 

4 44  37-o 

3° 

4 46  7-7 

40 

4 47  38-4 

5° 

4 49  9-° 

3°  0 

4 5°  39-5 

Sig.  XI.  + 

Diff. 


93-8 
93-8 
93-7 
93  6 
93-5 

93-4 

93-3 
93-2 
93 -1 
93-o 
92.9 

92.9 

92.8 

92.7 

92.6 

92.5 
92-3 
92.2 

92.1 

92.0 

92.0 
91. g 

91.8 

91.7 

91.6 

91.5 
91  -4 
9I-3 

91. 1 

91.0 

90.9 

90.8 

90.7 
90.7 

90.6 
90.5 


Var. 

Sig.  I.  — 

SEC. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

12.2 

8 

3 

37-7 

12-3 

8 

4 

45-9 

T2.4 

8 

5 

53-° 

12.3 

8 

7 

1.8 

12.6 

8 

8 

9-5 

12.7 

8 

9 

17.0 

12.8 

8 

10 

24.4 

I 2.8 

8 

1 1 

3r-6 

12.9 

8 

12 

38.6 

12.9 

8 

l3 

45-3 

13.0 

8 

14 

51- 7 

13- 1 

8 

l5 

57-9 

13.2 

8 

*7 

3-? 

13.2 

8 

18 

9.6 

*3-3 

8 

*9 

15.2 

i3-4 

8 

20 

20.6 

*3  5 

8 

21 

25.9 

13.6 

8 

22 

3 1,0 

i3-7 

8 

23 

35-8 

*3-7 

8 

24 

4°-4 

13.8 

8 

23 

44.8 

J3-9 

8 

26 

49.0 

14.0 

8 

27 

53-° 

14.1 

8 

28 

36.8 

14.2 

8 

3° 

0.4 

14.2 

8 

3r 

3-8 

14-3 

8 

32 

7.0 

14.4 

8 

33 

10.0 

r4-5 

8 

34 

12.7 

14.6 

8 

35 

15.2 

14.7 

8 

36 

17.4 

14.7 

8 

37 

19.4 

14.8 

8 

38 

21.2 

J4-9 

8 

39 

22.8 

15.0 

8 

40 

24-3 

!J.I 

8 

41 

25.6 

15.2 

8 

42 

26.8 

Sig.  X.  + 

Diff. 


SEC. 


68.2 

68.0 

67.9 

67.7 

67.5 

67.4 

67.2 

67.0 

66. 7 

66.4 

66.2 

65.9 

65.8 

65.6 

65.4 

65-3 

65.1 

64.8 

64.6 

64.4 

64.2 

64.0 

63.8 

63.6 

63-4 

63.2 

63.0 
62^7 

62.5 

62.2 

62.0 

61.8 

61 .6 
61.5 
6i-3 

61.2 


Var. 

Sig.  II.  - 

SEC. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

25.9 

10 

26 

16.8 

25.9 

10 

26 

40.4 

26.1 

10 

27 

3-7 

26.  r 

10 

27 

26.7 

26.1 

10 

27 

49.4 

26.1 

10 

28 

11.9 

26.3 

10 

28 

34-o 

26.3 

10 

28 

55.8 

.26.3 

10 

29 

J7-3 

26.5 

10 

29 

38.5 

26.5 

10 

29 

59-4 

26.5 

10 

3° 

20.0 

26.7 

10 

3° 

4° -3 

26.7 

10 

31 

°-3 

26.9 

10 

3i 

20.0 

26.9 

10 

3i 

39-4 

26.9 

10 

31 

58.5 

26.9 

10 

32 

r7-3 

27. T 

10 

32 

35-8 

27.I 

10 

32 

53-9 

27-3 

10 

33 

11.7 

27-3 

10 

33 

29.2 

27-3 

10 

33 

46.5 

27-3 

10 

34 

3-5 

27-5 

10 

34 

20.3 

27.5 

10 

34 

36-7 

27.5 

10 

34 

52.8 

27.7 

10 

35 

8-5 

27.7 

10 

35 

23-9 

27.7 

10 

35 

39- 1 

27.9 

10 

35 

54.0 

27.9 

10 

36 

8.6 

28.0 

10 

36 

22.9 

28.0 

10 

36  36.8 

28. 1 

10 

36 

5°-3 

28.1 

10 

37 

3-5 

28.2 

10 

37 

16.4 

Sig.  IX.  + 

Diff. 


SEC. 


23.6 

23-3 

23.0 

22.7 

22.5 

22.1 

21.8 

21 -5 

21.2 

20.9 

20.6 

20.3 

20.0 

19.7 

19.4 

19.1 

18.8 

18.5 

18.1 

17.8 

*7-5 

i7-3 

17.0 

1 6.8 

16.4 

1 6. 1 

*5-7 

15.4 

15.2 

14.9 

14.6 
1 4-3 
i3-9 
13*5 

13.2 

12.9 


Var. 


35-3 
35-3 
35-3 
35  4 
35-4 
35-4 


35-5 

35-5 

35-5 

35-6 

35-6 

35-6 


35-7 

35-7 

35-7 

35-8 

35-8 

35-8 

35-9 

35-9 

35- 9 
36.0 
36.0 

36.0 

36.1 
36.1 

36.1 

36.2 
36.2 
36.2 

3 6-3 

36- 3 

36-3 

36-4 

36-4 

36-4 

36.4 


Deg. 


o 

5° 

40 

3° 

20 

10 


o 

5° 

40 

3° 

20 

10 


4 ° 
3 5° 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

3 0 
2 50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

2 o 

1 50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

I o 
o 50 
40 

30 
20 
10 
O O 


M A R S 


Table  VII.  Equation  of  the  Centre  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation,  to  be  applied  to  the 

Longitude. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars,  or  mean  Longitude  of  Mars  — Longitude  of  the  Aphelion. 

Deg. 

Sig.  III.  - 

DifF. 

Var. 

Sig.  IV.  - 

DifF. 

Var. 

Sig.  V.  - 

DifF. 

Var. 

Deg. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

D.  M.  S. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

24  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

50 

IO  II  20.6 
IO  IO  45.I 
10  10  9.3 
10  9 33.2 
10  8 56.8 
10  8 20.0 

35- 5 

35  8 
36.1 

36- 4 
36.8 

37- 2 

37-5 

37-9 

3^-3 

38.6 

3s-9 

39-2 

39-6 

39-9 

4°-3 

40.7 

41.0 

4i-3 

41 .6 

42.0 

42.4 

42.7 
43- 1 
43-4 

43- 7 

44.1 

44- 5 

44.8 

45.1 

45- 4 

45.8 

46.1 

46.5 

46.9 

47-3 

47.6 

36-7 

36-7 

36-7 

36-7 

36-7 

36.6 

6 54  44.6 
6 43  10.7 
6 51  36.5 
6 50  2.0 

6 48  27.3 
6 46  52.4 

93- 9 

94.2 

94- 5 

94- 7 

94.9 

95.2 

95- 5 
95-8 

96.1 

96.4 
9 6.6 

96.9 

97.2 
97-4 
97-7 
97-9 

98.2 

98.4 

98.7 
99.0 
99-3 
99-5 

99.8 

100.0 

100.3 

100.6 

100.8 

101 .0 

101.3 

101.6 

101.9 

102. 1 

102.3 
102.5 

102.7 
103.0 

26.2 
26.  I 
26.0 
25.9 
25.8 
258 

1 15  43 -1 
1 *3  37-6 
1 11  32.0 
1 9 26.3 

1 7 20.6 

1 5 14.8 

125.5 

125.6 

125.7 

125.7 

125.8 

I25.8 

I25.8 

I25-9 

I25-9 

126.0 

126.1 

126.1 

126.1 

126.1 

126.2 

1 26.2 

126.3 

126.3 

126.3 

126.3 

126.3 

126.4 
126.4 

1 26.4 

126.4 

126.4 

126.4 
126  5 

126.5 

126.5 

1 26  5 
126.5 
126.5 

126.5 

126.6 
126.6 

4.9 

4.8 

4-7 

4-5 

4.4 

4-3 

6 0 
5 5° 

40 

3° 

20 

10 

25  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

10  7 42.8 

7 5-3 
10  6 27.4 
10  5 49.1 

10  5 10.5 
10  4 31.6 

3 6.6 
36.6 
36-5 
36-5 
36-5 

365 

6 45  17.2 
6 43  41.7 
6 42  5.9 

6 40  29.8 

6 38  53-4 
6 37  1 6.8 

25.7 

25.6 

25.5 

25.4 

25-3 

25.2 

1 3 9.0 

1 1 3.2 

0 58  57-3 
0 56  51.4 
0 54  45.4 
0 52  39-3 

4.1 

4.0 

3-9 

3-7 

3-6 

3-5 

j ° 
4 5° 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

26  0 
10 
20 
3° 
4® 
5° 

10  3 52.4 
10  3 12.8 

10  2 32.9 

10  1 52.6 

10  j 11. 9 
10  0 30.9 

36-4 

36-4 

36-3 

36-3 

36-3 

3^-3 

6 35  39-9 
6 34  2.7 

6 32  25.3 
6 30  47.6 
6 29  9.7 
6 27  31 .5- 

25.1 

25.0 

24.9 

24.8 

24.7 

24.6 

0 50  33.2 
0 48  27.1 
0 46  21.0 
0 44  14.8 
0 42  8.6 

0 40  2.3 

3-3 

3-2 

3-1 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

4 0 
3 5° 
40  f 
30 

20 

10 

27  0 
10 
20 
3° 

40 

5° 

9 59  49-6 
9 59  8.0 

9 38  26.0 
9 57  43-6 
9 57  o-9 
9 56  17.8 

36  2 
36.2 
36.2 
36.1 
36.1 
36. 1 

6 25  33.1 
6 24  14.4 
6 22  35.4 
6 20  56.1 
6 19  16.6 
6 17  36.8 

24.5 

24.4 

24-3 

24.2 

24.1 

24.0 

0 37  56.0 
0 35  49-7 
0 33  43-4 
0 31  37-1 
0 29  30.7 
0 27  24.3 

2.5 
2 4 
2-3 
2.1 
2.0 
1 *9 

3 0 
2 50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

28  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

9 55  34-4 
9 54  5°-7 
9 54  6.6 

9 53  22.1 
9 52  37-3 
9 51  52.2 

36.0 

36.0 

36.0 

35-9 

35-9 

35-9 

6 15  56.8 
6 14  16.5 
6 12  35.9 
6 10  55.1 
6 9 14. 1 

6 7 32.8 

23 -9 
23.8 
23-7 
23.6 
23-5 
23-4 

0 25  17.9 
0 23  11. 5 
0 21  5.1 

0 18  58.7 
0 16  52.2 
0 14  45.7 

i-7 
1.6 
i-5 
i-3 
1.2 
1. 1 

2 0 
1 50 
40 

3° 

20 

10 

29  0 
10 
20 

3° 

40 

5° 

30  0 

9 51  6.8 

9 50  21.0 

9 49  34-9 
9 48  48.4 

9 48  i-5 
9 47  14-2 
9 46  26.6 

35-8 

35-8 

35-8 

35-7 

35-7 

35-7 

35-6 

6 5 51.3 

6 4 9-3 
6 2 27.2 
6 0 44.9 
5 59  2.4 
5 57  i9-7 
5 55  36-7 

23-3 

23.2 

23.1 

23.0 

22.9 

22.8 

22.7 

0 12  39.2 
0 10  32.7 
0 8 26.2 

0 6 19.7 

0 4 13.2 
0 2 6.6 

0 0 0.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

°*3 

0.1 

0.0 

1 0 
0 50 
40 

3° 
20 
10 
0 0 

Sig.  VIII.  + 

Sig.  VII  4. 

Sig.  VI.  + 

4m 


Vol.  XXII. 


MARS 


Table  VIII. 


Argument  II. 

Long.  $ 

— Long.  If.. 

The  Equations  are  all  pofitive,  but  the  Sum  muft  be  diminilhed  two  Minutes. 

Arg. 

O 

100 

200 

3°° 

400 

5°° 

600 

700 

800 

900 

ii 

II 

n 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II  f 

o 

35-° 

34-8 

19.0 

3-2 

8.7 

35-° 

61.3 

66.8 

51.0 

33-2 

IO 

35-4 

33-9  ' 

17.0 

2.7 

10.6 

38.1 

63.0 

65.9 

49.0 

34-5 

20 

35-8 

■32.8 

15.0 

2-3 

1 2.8 

41. 1 

64.4 

64.9 

47.0 

34° 

3° 

36.2 

3!,5 

13.0 

2-3 

15.0 

44.1 

65.7 

63.6 

45.2 

33-6 

4° 

364 

30.0 

11. 1 

2-3 

17.6 

47.0 

66.6 

62.2 

43-3 

33-4 

5° 

36.6 

28.5 

9.4 

2.7 

20.2 

49.8 

67-3 

60.6 

41.5 

33-4 

6o 

36.6 

26.7 

7.8 

3-4 

.2  3-0 

P-4 

67.7 

58.9 

39-9 

33-6 

70 

364 

24.8 

6.4 

4-3 

25.9 

3-5.0 

67.7 

57  © 

38-5 

33-8 

8o 

36.0 

23.0 

5-1 

5.6 

28.9 

57.2 

67.7 

53.0 

37-2 

33-2 

9° ' 

35-5 

21.0 

4.1 

7.0 

3*-9 

59-4 

67-3 

53-° 

36.1 

34-6 

IOO 

34-8 

19.0 

3-2 

8.7 

35-° 

61.3 

66.8 

51.0 

35-2 

35-o 

Table  IX. 


Argument  III. 

Long.  <5 

— 2 .Long.  4. 

Arg. 

0 

100 

200 

300 

400 

5°° 

600 

700 

800 

900 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

0 

18.4 

3l-3 

43-6 

5°-9 

50.I 

41.6 

28.7 

16.4 

9.1 

9.9 

10 

19.6 

32.6 

44.6 

51.1 

49-5 

40.4 

27.4 

J54 

8.9 

10.5 

20 

20.7 

33-9 

45.6 

5i-3 

48.8 

39-3 

26.1 

*44 

8-7 

I1,3 

3° 

22.0 

35-2 

46.5 

5!.4 

48.1 

38.0 

24.8 

J3-5 

8.6 

11.9 

40 

23.2 

36.6 

47-3 

5T*5 

47-4 

36.8 

23-4 

12.7 

8.5 

12.6 

5° 

24.6 

37-8 

48.0 

51.4 

46.6 

35-4 

22.2 

12.0 

8.6 

134 

60 

25.9 

39-1 

48.6 

5I-3 

45.8 

34-i 

20.9 

"4 

8.7 

14.2 

70 

27.2 

40.2 

49.4 

51*1 

44.8 

32.8 

19.8 

10.6 

8.9 

15.2 

80 

28.5 

41.4 

50.0 

50.9 

43-8 

31-5 

18.6 

1 0.0 

9.1 

16.2 

90 

29.9 

42.5 

50.5 

50.6 

43.7 

30. 1 

J7-5 

9-5 

94 

i7-3 

100 

3*-3 

43-6 

50.9 

50.1 

41.6 

28.7 

16.4 

9-1 

9-9  | 

18.4 

MARS 


Table  X. 


Argument  IV. 

2 Long.  ^ — Long.  if. 

Arg. 

O 

100 

200 

300 

400 

5 00 

600 

700 

800 

900 

// 

II 

II 

u 

II 

II 

II 

11 

11 

11 

o 

6.8 

7-3 

7.0 

5-9 

4-5 

3-2 

2-7 

3° 

4*1 

5-5 

IO 

6.9 

7-3 

6.9 

5.8 

4-3 

31 

2.7 

3-r 

4.2 

5- 7 

20 

7.0 

7-3 

6.8 

5.6 

4.2 

3-° 

2.7 

3-2 

4.4 

5.8 

3° 

7.0 

7-3 

6.7 

5-5 

4.1 

3-o 

2.7 

3-3 

4-5 

59 

4° 

7-i 

7-3 

6.6 

5-3 

3-9 

2.9 

2.7 

3-4 

4-7 

6. 1 

5° 

7.2 

7-3 

6.5 

5.2 

3-8 

2.8 

2.7 

3-5 

4.8 

6.2 

6o 

7.2 

7.2 

6.4 

5.0 

3-7 

2.8 

2.8 

3-6 

5.0 

6-3 

70 

7.2 

7.2 

6-3 

4.9 

3-5 

2.8 

2.8 

3-7 

5-i 

6.5 

8o 

7-3 

7-i 

6.2 

4.8 

3-4 

2.7 

2.9 

3-8 

5.2 

6.6 

90 

7-3 

7-i 

6.1 

4.6 

3-3 

2.7 

2.9 

3-9 

5-4 

6.7 

100 

7-3 

7.0 

5-9 

4-5 

3-2 

2.7 

3*° 

4- 1 

5-3 

6.8 

Table  XI. 


Argument  V.  Long.  If . 

Arg. 

0 

100 

200 

3°° 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

11 

/i 

11 

II 

11 

O 

8.6 

7-7 

5-1 

3-5 

1.9 

1.4 

2.4 

4-3 

6.5 

8.1 

IO 

8.6 

7-5 

5- 4 

3-3 

1.8 

M 

2-5 

4.6 

6.7 

8.2 

20 

8.5 

7-3 

5.2 

3-1 

i-7 

i-5 

2.7 

4.8 

6.9 

8-3 

3° 

8.5 

7-i 

5° 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 

2.9 

5.0 

7-i 

8.4 

40 

8.4 

69 

4-8 

2.7 

M 

i-7 

3-* 

5-2 

7-3 

8.5 

5°  . 

8-3 

6.7 

4.6 

2.5 

I*5 

1.8 

3-3 

5-4 

7-5 

8.5 

60 

8.2 

6.5 

4-3 

2.4 

1.4 

1.9 

3-5 

5-7 

7.6 

8.6 

70 

8.1 

6.3  • 

4.1 

2-3 

1.4 

2.0 

3-7 

5-9 

7-7 

8.6 

80 

8.0 

6.1 

3-9 

2.1 

1.4 

2.1 

3-9 

6.1 

7-9 

8.6 

90 

7-9 

5-9 

3-7 

2.0 

1.4 

2-3 

4.1 

6.3 

8.0 

8.6 

100 

7-7 

5-7 

3-5 

1.9  | 

1.4 

2.4 

4-3 

6.5 

8.1 

8.6 

4 M 2 


MARS, 


Table  XII. 


Argument  VI.  Long.  9 — Long.  . 


Arg. 

o 

IOO 

200 

300 

400 

5°° 

600 

700 

800 

900 

II 

N 

II 

II 

II 

II 

11 

11 

II 

II 

o 

10.0 

13.2 

16.5 

173 

13.2 

10.0 

4.8 

2-7 

3-3 

6.8 

IO 

10.4 

L3-5 

16.7 

17.2 

14.7 

9.4 

4.4 

2-7 

3-8 

7-i 

20 

10.7 

13.8 

16.8 

17.2 

14-3 

8.9 

4.1 

2.7 

4.2 

7-5 

3° 

XI.O 

14.1 

17.0 

17.1 

13.8 

8-3 

3-8 

2.7 

4-3 

7.8 

4° 

1 1-3 

14.4 

17.1 

17.0 

I3-3 

7-7 

3-5 

2.7 

4.8 

8.1 

5 o 

11. 6 

14.8 

17.2 

16.8 

12.8 

7.2 

3-2 

• 2.8 

5-2 

8.4 

6o 

11.9 

15.2 

-3 

16.5 

12.3 

6.7 

3-o 

2.9 

5.6 

8.7 

70 

12.2 

l5-5 

'7-3 

16.2 

11.7 

6.2 

2.9 

3-o 

3-9 

9.0 

8o 

12.5 

15.8 

J7-3 

15.9 

11. 1 

5-7 

2.8 

3-2 

6.2 

9*3 

9° 

12.9 

16.2 

*7*3 

15.6 

10.6 

5-3 

2.8 

3-3 

6.5 

9.6 

IOO 

13.2 

16.5 

17-3 

15.2 

10. 0 

4.8 

2.7 

3-5 

6.8 

10.0 

Table  XIII. 


Argument  VII. 

2 Long. 
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Table  XVI.  Logarithms  of  the  Radius  Ve&or  of  the  Orbit  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars. 
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Table  XVI.  Logarithms  of  the  Radius  Vedior  of  the  Orbit  of  Mars  for  Jan.  i,  1800,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument.  The  mean  Anomaly  of  Mars. 
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Table  XVII.  Equation  of  the  Radius  Veftor. 
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Table  XXIV.  The  Equation  of  the  Radiu3  Vedior  in  Parts  of  its  Logarithm. 
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Table  XXV.  Heliocentric  Latitude  of  Mars. 


Argument.  The  Longitude  upon  the  Orbit  — the  Longitude  of  the  Node. 
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Table  XXVI.  Redu&ion  to  the  Ecliptic  both  in  Longitude  and  for  the  Radius  Ve&or. 
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Mars,  among  Alchemifts , fignifies  iron  ; becaufe  imagined 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  that  planet.  See  Iron. 

Mars  Saccharatus . See  Iron. 

Mars  Sulphur  atus.  See  Iron. 

Crocus  MaRTIS,  ruft  of  iron.  See  Crocus  martis,  and 
Iron. 

Mars,  Cryjlals  of.  See  Sulphat  of  Iron. 

Mars,  called  Ares  by  the  Greeks,  in  Mythology , the  god 
of  war,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  according  to  Homer 
and  the  other  Greek  poets,  or,  as  Ovid  tells  the  ftory,  of 
Juno  alone  ; (he  being  difpleafed  that  Jupiter  fltould  have  a 
daughter  Minerva,  without  female  aid:  being  therefoie  a 
fon  of  difcontent,  he  was  made  the  god  of  war  and  drife. 
He  had  a filler  called  Bellona,  the  goddefs  of  war. 

Among  the  ancients,  there  were  feveral  princes  of  this 
name.  The  fird,  to  whom  Diodorus  attributes  the  inven- 
tion of  arms,  and  the  art  of  marflialling  troops  in  battle, 
was  the  Belus,  whom  the  fcripture  calls  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter  (Gen.  v.),  who,  after  having  pra£lifed  his  fltill  upon 
wild  beails,  turned  it  againft  men  ; and  having  fubdued  a 
great  number  of  them,  declared  himfelf  their  king.  The 
fecond  Mars  was  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt.  The  third  was 
king  of  Thrace,  called  Odin,  didinguifhed  by  his  valour  and 
conquefts,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of  god  of  war,  and 
called  the  Hyperborean  Mars.  The  fourth  is  called  the  Mars 
of  Greece,  furnamed  Ares.  The  fifth,  and  lad,  is  the  Mars 
of  the  Latins,  who  entered  into  the  pnfon  of  Rhea  Sylvia, 
and  begat  upon  her  Romulus  and  Remus.  In  fine,  the 
name  of  Mars  was  given  to  mod  warlike  princes,  and  every 
country  valued  itfelf  on  having  one,  as  well  as  a Hercules. 
Accordingly  we  find  one  among  the  Gauls  under  the  name 
of  Hefus  ; and,  it  is  faid  by  Lucian  and  La&aHtius,  that 
thefe  ancient  people  facrificed  to  him  human  viftims.  We 
find  a Mars  alfo  among  the  Scythians.  The  Greeks  threw 
into  the  hifiory  of  their  Mars  the  adventures  of  all  that 
have  been  now  named.  Arnobius  reprefents  the  Mars  of 
Greece  as  merely  a deified  man. 

Although  Mars  was  worfltipped  in  feveral  places,  yet  he 
was  no  where  in  fuch  high  veneration  as  at  Rome,  where  he 
had  feveral  temples  ; among  which,  that  dedicated  to  him 
by  Augudus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  under  the  name  of 
Mars  the  Avenger,  was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated. 

He  had  for  his  prieds  the  falii  and  famines,  who  from 
him  were  called  Martiales.  They  facrificed  afies  to  him, 
on  account  of  the  harfh  diffonance  of  their  voice.  The 
vulture  was  a bird  facred  to  him,  from  their  always  flying  to 
thofe  places  where  armies  are  going  to  engage,  and  bloodlhed 
is  to  be  expedited.  The  ufual  attributes  of  Mars  are  the  hel- 
met and  fpear,  which  he  does  not  lay  afide,  even  when  he  is 
going  on  his  amours.  Several  of  the  old  Roman  poets  of 
the  fird  age  fpeak  of  a wife  of  Mars,  called  Neriene,  fig- 
nifying,  according  to  fonie,  mildnefs,  and  given  to  him  in 
order  to  foften  and  humanize  the  roughnefs  of  his  temper  ; 
but  we  find  no  traces  of  her  in  their  later  poets.  The  tem- 
ples of  Mars  were  of  the  Doric  order,  and  ufually  placed 
without  the  walls;  hereby  denoting  that  this  deity  was  to 
preferve  the  walls  from  the  perils  of  war. 

Mars,  Games  of,  ludi  Martiales,  were  combats  indituted 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars. 

They  were  held  twice  in  the  year  ; once  in  the  Circus,  on 
the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  May  ; and  a fecond  time  on  the 
fird  of  Augud.  Thefe  latter  were  efiabliflied  fome  time  after 
the  other,  in  memory  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Mars 
on  that  day.  Thefe  games  confided  in  courfes  of  horfes, 
and  combats  with  wild  beads.  Germanicus  is  faid  to  have 
killed  two  hundred  lions  in  the  Circus,  on  thefe  occafions.  See 
Field  of  Mars. 


Mars  Diep,  in  Geography,  a road  for  (hipping,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Zuyder  fee  from  the  German  ocean,  be- 
tween the  coad  of  Holland  and  the  Texel. 

Mars  la  Tour,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle  ; 11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Metz. 

MARS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pannonia, 
near  which  the  emperor  Condantius  gave  battle  to  Mag- 
nentius,  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
Gauls.  ■ 

Marsa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis;  io  miles  N.E.  of  Tunis. 

MARSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Le  Puy. 

MARSAGLIA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura  ; fix  miles  N.E.  of  Mendovi. 

MARSAL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte  ; 17  miles  E. N.E.  of  Nancy.  N.  lat.  48  48'.  E, 
long.  6 41 . 

MARSALA,  a fea-port  town  on  the  W.  coad  of  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  erefted  on  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  Lily- 
bteum,  which  fee. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a river,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  about  a mile  S.  from  the  town  of  Marfala. 

MARSAN,  a fmall  country  of  France,  before  the  revo- 
lution, of  which  Monte  de  Marfan  was  the  capital : now  a 
part  of  the  department  of  the  Landes. 

MARS  ANA  Buxifolia,  in  Botany,  Sonnerat  Voy.  aux 
Ind.  Orient,  v.  2.  245.  t.  139,  fo  named  by  that  author  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Princejfe  de  Marfan,  governefs  of  the 
royal  children  of  France,  is  no  other  than  Murray  a exotica  of 
Linnaeus.  See  Murraya. 

MARSANNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  didricd  of  Montelimart ; eight  miles  N.N.E.  of  Monte- 
limart.  The  place  contains  1075,  and  the  canton  6177  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  2124  kiliometres,  in  14  com- 
munes. 

MARSAQUIVER,  or  Marsalquiver,  a fea-port  of 
Algiers,  on  the  coad  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards,  w'ho  took  it  in  the  year  1732  ; three  miles 
from  Oran. 

MARSCH,  or  Mark,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  S,  part 
of  ihe  county  of  Glatz,  foon  after  enters  Moravia,  pafles 
by  Littau,  Olmutz,  Hradifch,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Da- 
nube, at  the  boundaries  of  Auflria  and  Hungary,  fix  miles 
above  Prefcurg,  and  32  below  Vienna. 

MARSCI  -iNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Perugiano ; 
22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Perugia. 

MARSDENIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from  the 
pen  of  Mr,  R.  Brown,  in  honour  of  William  Marfden,  efq. 
F.R.S.  late  fecretary  to  the  Admiralty,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Hidory  of  Sumatra  ; who,  if  not  apraftical  botanid, 
has  illudrated  fo  many  fubjedls  connefted  with  the  fcience, 
and  is  on  all  occafions  fo  liberal  in  his  communications,  that 
no  one,  who  knows  him  or  his  works,  can  think  the  com- 
pliment mifapplied. — Browm  in  Mem.  of  the  Wernerian 
Society,  v.  1.  28.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1. 460.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  84. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digy- 
nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorts,  Linn.  Apocyneee,  Juff.  Afclepiadeee , 
Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal . Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  acute 
equal  fegments,  rather  fmall,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  pitcher-fliaped,  or  nearly  wheel-fhaped,  in  five  bluntifh 
fegments.  Crown  of  the  damens  of  five  compreifed,  limple, 
undivided  leaves,  without  any  internal  teeth.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five,  broad,  fiat,  cloven  at  the  top;  anthers  feflile  ou 
the  infiae  of  the  filament,  of  two  feparate  cells,  terminated 
by  a common  membrane  ; mafles  of  pollen  projefted  from 
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the  anthers  upon  the  ftigma  in  pairs,  ereCl,  kicking  by 
their  bafe.  Pijl.  Germens  two,  fuperior,  ovate ; ftyles 
combined,  very  fhort ; ftigma  fingle,  generally  fimple,  fome- 
times  beaked,  the  beak  either  fimple  or  divided.  Peric. 
Follicles  two,  ovate-oblong,  fmooth.  Seeds  numerous,  im- 
bricated, comofe. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-fhaped,  five-cleft.  Crown 
of  the  ftamens  of  five  comprefted  undivided  leaves,  without 
teeth.  Anthers  terminared  by  a membrane  ; maffes  of  pol- 
len ten,  fmooth,  ereCl.  Follicles  fmooth.  Seeds  comofe. 

The  ftem  in  this  genus  is  rather  fhrubby,  generally  twin- 
ing, round,  fcarcely  angular.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked, 
broadilh,  flat.  Cymes  or  tufts  lateral,  between  the  foot- 
ftalks.  It  is  very  nearly  related  to  Pergularia ; from  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Brown  himfelf,  it  differs  merely  in  the 
want  of  a tooth,  or  appendage,  at  the  infide  of  each  leaf  of 
the  crown.  There  appears  however  to  be  mo'e  of  a tube 
in  Pergularia,  the  corolla  of  which  is  truly  falver-fhape<L 

Eight  fpecies  are  defcribed  by  the  author  of  the  genus. 

1.  M.  velutina.  Soft-leaved  Marfdenia. — Stem  twining. 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  broadly  ovate,  pointed,  downy  and 
loft.  Cymes  umbel-fhaped.  Mouth  of  the  flower  naked. 
— Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland. 

2.  M.  tinfloria.  Indigo  Marfdenia.  (Tarram  akkar  ; 
Marfd.  Sumatr.  78.) — Stem  twining.  Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
ovate-oblong,  pointed,  nearly  fmooth,  glandular  in  their  fore- 
part. Tufts  lateral.  Mouth  of  the  flower  bearded. — Native 
of  Sumatra.  Seen  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  Bankfian  herba- 
rium. This  plant  is  faid  to  afford  the  belt  indigo  in  Suma- 
tra, ar.d  as  Mr.  Marfden  appears  to  be  the  firft  perfon  who 
has  given  any  account  of  it,  there  is  the  more  propriety  in 
its  bearing  his  name.  For  the  indigo  in  general  ufe,  fee  In- 
dico  and  Indigofera. 

3.  M.  viridiflora.  Green-flowered  Marfdenia. — Stem 
twining.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  fmoothifh,  obtufe  at 
the  bafe.  Tube  of  the  flower  (lightly  hairy  within. — 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  New  Holland,  within  the 

tropic. 

4.  M .claufa.  Hairy-mouthed  Marfdenia,  - Stem  twining. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  fmooth  ; flightly  ru- 
gofe  on  the  upper  fide.  Mouth  of  the  flower  denfely 
bearded. — Gathered  in  Jamaica,  by  profeffor  Swartz,  who 
gave  it  to  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
mentioned  it  in  any  of  his  works, 

5.  M.  fuaveolens.  Sweet-fcented  Marfdenia. — Stem  nearly 
ereCl.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  fmooth,  veinlefs.  Tube  of 
the  flower  fwelling;  mouth  bearded.- — Native  of  New  South 
Wales,  about  Port  Jackfon,  where  it  was  gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  White.  The  charaCler  of 
the  tube  in  this  fpecies  feems,  in  that  refpeCt,  to  invalidate 
the  above-mentioned  dillinClion  between  Marfdenia  and 
Pergularia. 

6.  M.  cinerafcens.  Afh-coloured  Marfdenia. — Stem  ereCl. 
Leaves  ovate,  bluntifh,  veiny,  flightly  downy.  Footftalks 
half  an  inch  long.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-ftiaped. — Found  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

All  the  above  have  a fimple  pointlefs  ftigma,  and  are  con- 
fidered  by  the  author  juft  mentioned  as  the  moil  true  and 
genuine  Marfdenit.  The  two  following  have  a beaked 
ltigma. 

7.  M.  ere8a.  Upright  Marfdenia.  Hurt.  Kew.  as 
above.  (Cynanchum  ereCtum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  311*  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1 1258.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  14.  t.  38. 
Apocynum  primum  latifolium ; Clef.  Hill.  v.  1.  124.  Peri- 
ploca  latifolia ; Ger.  Em.  902.) — Stem  ereCt.  Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  ovate,  acute.  Cymes  umbel-ltke.  Segments 
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of  the  limb  beardlefs,  four  times  as  long  as  the  tube. — 
Native  of  Svria  Gerarde  had  it  in  his  garden,  having  re- 
ceived it,  as  he  informs  us,  from  “ his  loving  friend  John 
Robin,  herbarift  in  Paris.”  (See  Roeinia.)  It  is  marked  by 
Mr.  Aiton  as  a ftove  plant.  Jacqtiin  fays  it  requires  the 
fhelter  of  a greenhoufe  at  Vienna  in  winter,  but  flowers  in 
the  open  air  in  June  and  July,  though  without  bearing  fruit. 
This  is  a fmooth,  upright,  but  weak,  fhrub,  irregularly 
branched,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  pliant  leafy  twigs, 
fomewhat  difpofed  to  twine  round  their  neighbours.  When 
wounded  they  are,  according  to  Jacquin,  not  milky.  Leaves 
imperfeCtly  oppofite,  heart-fliaped,  acute,  entire,  glaucous, 
milky,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  an  inch  wide,  on  round 
footfalls  half  an  inch  in  length.  Cymes  lateral,  of  numerous, 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  fmaller  than  hawthorn  bloffoms. 

8.  M.  rofrata.  Beaked  Twining  Marfdenia. — Stem 
twining.  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  pointed, 
fmooth.  Umbels  many-flowered.  Limb  bearded. — Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Brown  in  New  South  Wales.  This  fpecies 
is  faid  in  his  Prodromus  to  differ  from  its  congeners,  in 
having  the  maffes  of  pollen  kidney-fhaped,  and  fomewhat 
tranfverfe,  flicking  upon  the  extremity  of  the  ftigma,  at 
forne  diftance  from  its  glandular  part.  Hence  the  name 
Nephrandra , (from  vf?po-,  the  kidney,  and  avnp,  a man,)  al- 
luding to  the  form  of  the  impregnating  fubftance,  is  fug- 
gefted  in  that  work,  apparently  under  fome  idea  of  the 
plant’s  poflibly  conftituting  a genus  by  itfelf. 

MARSEILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Beauvais;  11  miles  N.W.  of  Beauvais.  The 
place  contains  700,  and  the  canton  10,838  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  155  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 

Marseilles,  a city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  an  account  of  its 
foundation  and  ancient  ftate  ; fee  Massilia.  This  ancient 
city  was  for  a long  time  an  independent  commercial  republic, 
till  at  length,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquefts  in 
Gaul,  it  was  fubdued  by  their  arms;  and  under  their  govern- 
ment, it  flourifhed  in  commerce,  arts,  and  elegant  literature. 
However,  its  opulence  and  glory  perifhed  in  the  common 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  advantages  of  its  fitua- 
tion  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  mountain,  near  the  fea,  caufed 
its  trade  to  revive,  even  in  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarifm ; 
neverthelefs  it  languifhed  under  the  government  of  the  counts 
of  Provence.  Since  its  union  with  the  other  dominions  of 
the  kings  of  France,  Marfeilles  has  enjoyed  a diftinCl  muni- 
cipal government  and  jurifdiClion,  under  magiftrates  eleCted 
by  the  citizens.  The  fubfidies  which  it  formerly  paid  for 
the  fupport  of  the  French  government  were  impofed  by'  the 
king’s  ediCls,  and  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
revenue  paid  by  Provence.  Marfeilles  is  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Town ; the  former  lies  on  an  eminence,  confifts 
of  narrow  crooked  ftreets  with  mean  houfes,  and  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fifhermen  and  other  poor  people ; the  public 
ftreets  are  fpacious  and  extenfive,  and  the  houfes  regularly 
built,  elegant  and  commodious,  which  are  occupied  by  opu- 
lent families,  and  by  thriving  merchants,  tradefmen,  and 
manufacturers.  The  port  exhibits  a noble  fpeCtacle  of 
commercial  induftry,  and  the  quay,  in  its  profperous  Hate, 
was  crowded  with  a bufy  multitude,  confiding  of  people 
of  all  nations  and  languages ; the  neighbouring  territory  is 
thickfet  with  villas  belonging  to  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  city  ; its  trade  extended  to  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  its  manufactures  were  various  and  extenfive. 

Before  the  revolution,  this  city  was  the  refidence  of  a 
bailiwic,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; it  had  alfo  four  parifh 
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churches,  including  the  cathedral,  and  two  collegiate  ones, 
with  two  abbies,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  an  obferva- 
tory,  and  a mintage.  Its  arfenal  was  ftored  with  all  im- 
plements necefiary  for  fitting  out  the  gallies  ; its  armoury, 
confifting  of  four  walks  interfering  one  another,  was 
reckoned  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom,  and  contained  arms  for 
40,000  men.  In  the  arfenal  is  a dock  for  building  the  gal- 
lies,  which,  being  roofed  over,  and  communicating  with  the 
harbour,  is  of  a parallellogrammic  form,  having  public  and 
private  buildings  on  the  two  long  fides,  and  on  one  of  the 
Ihorter,  the  other  fide  affording  an  opening  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  being  defended  on  each  point  by  a ftrong 
fort.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  rendered  difficult 
by  a rocky  cape  that  is  contiguous,  nor  has  it  depth  of 
water  fufficient  for  men  of  war.  This  port  was  frequented, 
before  the  revolution,  by  upwards  of  4500  veflels  in  the 
courfe  of  a year.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city, 
is  reckoned  at  111,130,  and  in  the  canton  113,394,  on  a 
territory  of  310  kiliometres,  in  two  communes.  N.  lat. 
430  17' 43".  E.  long.  30  22'  12". 

MARSH,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a tra&  of 
land  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  or  any  large  river  into 
which  it  flows.  Thefe  trafts  of  land  are  moftly  level,  and 
converted  to  the  purpofes  of  grazing  either  with  ffieep  or 
other  animals.  And  in  fome  diftri&s,  lands  of  this  nature 
are  fubdivided  or  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds,  fait  marjhes  and 
frejb  marjhes.  The  former  are  fometimes  limply  termed  falls 
or  fallings.  They  are  the  parts  or  portions  of  marffi 
grounds,  which  lie  without  the  walls  or  embankments  where 
fuch  defences  exift. 

Marlhes  are  for  the  moll  part  of  a rich  deep  alluvial 
nature  in  the  qualities  of  their  foils. 

It  is  Hated  by  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hulbandry, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  marlhes  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
illand,  that  they  are  fubjedt  to  be  overflown  at  every  fpring 
tide,  or  at  other  times,  when,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
or  the  impetuofity  of  the  tide,  the  water  flows  beyond  its 
ufual  limits.  “ The  goodnefs  of  the  falts  is  in  a great 
meafure  analogous  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  marlhes ; 
and  the  extent  of  them  differs  according  to  the  fituation,  as 
in  fome  places  the  tide  beats  dire&ly  againft  the  wall,  whilft 
in  others  the  falts  or  forelands  are  of  a confiderable  breadth.” 
It  is  likewife  added,  that  “ in  fome  places  the  grafs  from 
falts  is  annually  mown,  and  yields  a Ihort,  delicate  hay,  that 
proves  a very  falubrious  provender  for  Iheep  ; but  care  mult 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  being  carried  off  by  the  tide,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  often  found  necefiary  to  bring  it  into  the 
inclofures  for  making.”  It  is  added,  that  “ thefe  fait  marlhes 
are  very  efficacious  in  relieving  many  complaints  incident  to 
cattle,  and  are  likewife  ufeful  in  furniffiing  a confiderable 
range  for  young  Iheep.  In  feeding  them,  however,  fome 
caution  is  to  be  ufed,  and  it  will  be  necefiary  to  remove  the 
Hock  over  the  wall  on  the  appreheniion  of  a high  tide,  but 
more  efpecially  on  the  approach  of  fpring  tides,  when  the 
falts  are  ufually  overflowed.  As  the  return  of  thefe  latter 
is  periodical,  and  a high  tide  may  generally  be  before  feen 
by  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  any  mifchief  enfues  when  there  is  no  breach  made 
in  the  wall  ; though  there  have  been  inftances  where  Iheep 
have  been  drowned  on  the  falts,  from  a fudden  and  unex- 
pected high  tide,  and  others,  where  this  misfortune  has  been 
the  confequence  of  negleCt,  in  not  bringing  the  flock  over 
the  wall ; or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  graziers,  locking  them 
on  fuch  occafions.” 

But  the  latter  are  thofe  trails  of  land  that  lie  within  the 
wall,  and  are  very  extenfive  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  obferved  in  the  work  juft  mentioned,  that  “ Romney 


marffi  is  by  far  the  molt  extenfive,  and  withal  the  moll 
fertile  of  any  level  which  comes  under  this  denomination.  It 
contains  near  24,000  acres ; befides  which  are  Walland  marffi 
and  Dinge  marffi,  which  are  comprifed  within  the  walls,  the 
former  12,000,  and  the  latter  8000  acres.”  And  it  is 
Hated,  that  “ the  internal  regulations  of  thelo  marffies  are 
^committed  to  the  fuperintendance  of  expenditors.  Thefe 
are  appointed  by  the  Commiffioners  of  Sewers,  and  are  to 
take  care  that  the  repairs  of  the  walls  are  maintained  in  due 
order,  and  that  the  cofts  attending  the  fame  be  levied  on 
each  tenant,  according  to  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by 
him  ; for  which  purpofe  they  are  to  caufe  afieflments  to  be 
made  out,  with  the  names  of  the  occupiers,  and  the  rateable 
proportions  to  be  borne  by  them  refpeCtively ; and  thefe 
rates,  which  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  commiffioners,  are 
termed  fcots ; and  that  when  any  occupier  refufes  to  pay 
his  fcot,  the  expenditors  can  obtain  a warrant  from  the 
commiffioners  empowering  him  to  diftrain  for  the  fame,  as 
for  any  other  tax.”  Thefe  marffies  are  both  appropriated 
to  the  purpofes  of  breeding  and  feeding.  Befides  thefe 
marffies,  there  are  vaft  trafts  of  them  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  See  Grazing. 

It  is  further  fuggefted  by  the  writer  juft  noticed,  that 
“ the  naked  and  expofed  fituations  of  marffies  render  them 
exceflively  cold  in  the  winter,  and  no  lefs  fubjeCt  them  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  parching  heat  of  the  fun  in  the 
fummer  months.  To  guard  againft  thefe  two  extremes,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  no  unprofitable  undertaking  to  form 
plantations  of  trees  in  different  parts,  which  would  operate 
as  well  for  a (hade  againft  the  fun’s  rays,  as  a defence  to 
break  off  the  winter  blafts.  Many  trees  might  be  fixed  on 
for  this  purpofe,  which,  delighting  in  a moift  fituation,  feem 
in  a very  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  this  ufe.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  alder,  the  fycamore,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar. 
Clumps  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  trees  being  planted  in 
different  parts,  would,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial, and  completely  anfwer  the  purpofes  before  mentioned. 
To  every  one  who  hath  been  converfant  in  huffiandry,  it  is 
evident  with  what  avidity  cattle  of  every  kind  fly  to  the 
ffiade  in  the  lummer  feafon  ; at  which  time  they  will  even 
negleCt  their  food  to  avoid  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  the  more  intolerable  flings  of  the  infeCt  tribe  ; fo  that 
in  the  middle  of  a fummer’s  day,  it  is  in  vain  to  fearch  for 
a flock  of  ffieep  in  the  uplands.  At  that  time  the  hedges 
afford  them  a fecure  afylum  ; but  in  marffies,  where  this  pro- 
tection is  wanting,  it  furely  would  be  worth  the  trial  to  fet 
about  railing  a ffielter,  which  may  anfwer  in  fome  refpe&s 
the  purpofes  of  hedges  in  inclofures.  Befides,  as  thefe 
aquatics  are  all  of  them  quick  in  forming  their  ffioots,  a few 
years,  in  a foil  propitious  to  their  growth,  will  furniffi  a 
conftaht  fupply  of  poles  adapted  to  cutting  into  rails,  for 
which  there  is  always  a perpetual  demand,  and  which  will  be 
no  inconfiderable  faving,  not  only  in  the  original  purchafe 
of  thefe  articles,  but  in  the  carriage  or  conveyance  of  them 
likewife.” 

And  it  is  afferted  that  “ great  profit  is  made  by  the  renters 
of  marffies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  bordering  on 
the  Thames,  from  joifting  of  horfes,  the  pafture  being  de- 
fervedly  accounted  falubrious  to  that  ufeful  animal ; for 
which  reafon,  fuch  horfes  as  have  been  worn  down  by  hard 
travel,  or  long  aflh&ed  with  the  farcy,  lamenefs,  See.  have 
frequently  been  reftored  to  their  priftine  health  and  vigour, 
by  a few  months  run  in  the  marffies,  efpecially  on  the  fall- 
ings; but  as  every  piece  of  marffi  land  in  fome  meafure 
participates  of  this  faline  difpofition,  fo  do  they  all  of  them 
poffefs;  in  a comparative  degree,  the  virtues  above-mentioned; 
and  for  this  reafon  the  Londoners  are  happy  to  procure  a 
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run  for  their  horfes,  at  four  or  five  /hillings  per  week.” 
And  “ another  method  praclifed  by  the  graziers  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  is,  to  purchafe  ffieep  or  bullocks  in 
Smithfield  at  a hanging  market,  which  being  turned  into 
the  mar/hes,  in  the  lapfe  of  a few  weeks,  are  not  only  much 
improved  in  flelh,  but  go  off"  at  a time  when  the  markets, 
being  lefs  crowded,  have  confiderably  advanced  in  price  ; 
and  thus  a two-fold  gain  is  made  from  this  traffic  : and  as 
many  of  the  wealthy  butchers  of  the  metropolis  are  poffeffed 
of  a trail  of  this  marffi  land,  they  have,  from  their  conftant 
attendance  at  Smithfield,  a perfedl  knowledge  of  the  rife 
and  fall  in  the  markets,  and  confequently  are  enabled  to  judge 
with  certainty,  when  will  be  the  proper  time  to  buy  in  their 
ftock,  and  at  what  period  to  difpofe  of  them.”  Thefe  ad- 
vantageous modes  of  traffic  are  confined  folely  to  thofe 
graziers  who  re/ide  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  “ In  the 
Ifieof  Sheppey,  where  they  proceed  on  different  principles, 
the  graziers  never  wi/h  to  departure  any  horfes ; this  animal 
being  thought  by  them  to  do  much  injury  to  the  mar/hes, 
efpecially  in  wet  feafons,  by  trampling  with  his  feet,  and  is 
moreover  very  apt  to  wade  through  the  ditches,  and  to 
break  down  the  dry  fences.  Thefe  are  arguments  fuffi- 
ciently  cogent  to  induce  thofe  graziers  to  rejedl  the  joilhng 
of  horfes  ; whilft  thofe  who  refide  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  where  the  weekly  pay  is  larger,  and  they  de- 
pend greatly  on  this  method,  are  juftified  in  adhering  to  a 
cuftom  which  they  find  turns  out  fo  confiderably  to  their 
profit  and  advantage.” 

In  many  diftridts  of  the  ifiand  that  are  fituated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fea,  or  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  there  are 
very  extenfive  tradls  of  this  defeription  of  land,  which  by 
proper  drainage  and  inclofure  may  be  rendered  highly  valu- 
able and  produ&ive.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  Somer- 
fetffiire  and  Lineolnffiire,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  above, 
and  others  more  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
former  of  thefe  counties,  vaft  improvements  have,  according 
to  Mr.  Billingfley,  as  ftated  in  his  Survey,  been  effedted  by 
the  cutting  rhynes  and  ditches,  for  the  purpofe  of  dividing 
the  property,  and  the  deepening  of  the  general  outlets,  to 
difeharge  the  fuperfluous  water.  Many  thoufand  acres  which 
were  formerly  overflown  for  months  together,  and  confe- 
quently of  little  or  no  value,  are  now  become  fine  grazing 
and  dairy  lands. 

The  quantity  that  has  been  thus  improved  under  the 
authority  of  parliament  on  Brent  marffi,  within  thefe  twenty 


years,  is  thus  ftated  : 

Names. 

Acres. 

Weftmorc  and  hteare 

4400 

Compton  Biffiop 

300 

Glallonbury 

1500 

Wefthay,  &c. 

1700 

Mark 

2000 

Buntfpil 

1 200 

Shapwick 

100 

Blackford 

900 

Wookey 

900 

Weftbury 

’45° 

Bleadon 

400 

Weft  Pennard 

250 

Eddington 

1000 

Stoke  and  Draycot 

800 

Nyland 

35° 

Wells 

1 1 50 

17,400 

with  ioco  acres  of  turf- 
bog  not  yet  improved. 

ditto  300  ditto, 
ditto  1000  ditto.x 


ditto  400  ditto, 


And  that  of  thefe  17,400  acres,  fix  parts  of  feven  are 
cleared  of  rtagnant  water,  and  rendered  highly  produ&ive  ; 
while  the  turf-bogs  have  been  little  improved.  It  is  likewife 
added,  that  in  the  pariffi  of  Mark  alone,  10,000  fheep  have 
been  rotted  in  one  year,  before  the  inclofing  and  draining 
were  attempted. 

And  the  fame  writer  ftates,  that  the  probable  expence 
and  fubfequent  improvement  of  the  complete  drainage  of 
the  above-named  marffi  and  the  river  Axe,  would  ftand 
thus  : 

Brent  Marffi. 

Dr. 

To  adl  of  parliament  gaining  confent,  &c. 

Sluice  near  the  river  Perrot 

T welve  miles  of  new  drain, 

depth  fifteen  feet 

Lowering  river  Brue  three  miles 

Purchafe  of  land 

Bridges,  hatches,  See. 

Sluice  on  Axe,  near  Hobbs  Boat 

One  mile  and  a half  new'  drain 

Lowering  river  Axe  fix  miles 

Purchafe  of  land 

Commiffioners,  furveyors,  &c. 


average 


To  balance  of  profit 


By  9000  acres  of  turf-bog  improved  at  the 
mod  moderate  computation  15s. per  acre, 
making  6750/.  per  annum,  tw’enty  • five  years 
purchafe  - 

By  15,000  acres  of  marffi  flooded  land  iQs.per 
acre,  or  7500/.  per  annum , twenty-five 
years  purchafe  ... 


£ 400 

6 

12,000 

1500 

2000 

2000 

500 

1500 

1000 

1000 

2500 

24,406 

33L844 

356,250 


168,750 


187,500 

356,250 


The  view  and  rtatements  which  are  here  given  fully  ffiew 
the  vail  benefits  that  may  be  derived  to  individuals  as  well  as 
the  nation  at  large,  by  improving  lands  of  the  marffi  kind 
by  judicious  draining,  embanking,  and  other  means.  Yet, 
notwithftanding  this,  immenfe  tradls  of  ground  of  this  fort 
remain  without  improvement,  and  of  courfe  of  very  little 
value. 

Marsh  Land,  a fort  of  rich  pafture  or  grazing  ground 
lying  near  the  fea,  or  large  rivers.  In  fome  places  it  is  termed 
fen,  but  very  improperly.  See  Fen. 

Where  mar/h  land  lies  flat,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  owner 
to  keep  all  the  water  he  can  from  it.  The  fea-water  in 
particular  is  to  be  kept  from  it  as  much  as  poflible ; and 
this  is  ufually  done  at  a very  great  expence,  by  high  banks 
and  walls.  There  are  two  things  greatly  wanting  in  thefe 
lands,  in  general,  which  are  good  ffielter  for  the  cattle,  and 
frelh  water.  The  careful  farmer  may,  however,  in  a great 
meafure  obviate  thefe  by  digging,  in  proper  places,  large 
ponds  to  receive  the  water,  and  by  planting  trees  and  liedg  s 
in  certain  places  towards  the  fea,  where  they  may  not  only 
afford  ffielter  for  the  cattle,  but  keep  off  the  fea  breezes, 
which  will  often  cut  off  the  tops  of  all  the  grafs  in  thefe 
places,  and  make  it  look  as  if  mown  with  a feythe. 

Experience  hath  ffiewn,  that  thefe  forts  of  lands  fatten 
cattle  the  fooneft  of  any,  and  that  they  preferve  /heep  from 
the  rot.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  if  there 
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were  raifed,  in  the  middle  of  every  large  rnarfh,  banks  of 
earth  in  a crofs,  or  in  the  form  of  two  femicircles,  and 
thefe  planted  with  trees  ; thefe  would  ferve  as  a Ihelter  for 
cattle,  let  the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  it  would, 
and  would  foon  repay  the  expence  of  making  the  im- 
provement. 

In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  are  very  large 
quantities  of  land  upon  the  fea-coafls  that  would  be  worth 
taking  in,  though  little  has  yet  been  done  in  that  way. 
The  coafts  about  Bolton,  Spalding,  and  many  other  parts 
of  Lincolnfhire,  give  frequent  initances  of  this,  where  the 
fea  falls  from  the  land,  fo  that  on  the  outfide  of  the  fea 
walls,  on  the  owfe,  where  every  tide  the  fait  water  comes, 
there  grows  a great  deal  of  good  grafs,  and  the  owfe  is 
firm  to  ride  upon  when  the  water  is  upon  it.  This  owfe, 
when  taken,  hardly  finks  any  thing  at  all,  and  they  dig  the 
walls  from  the  outfide  of  it,  all  the  earth  they  are  made  of 
being  taken  thence,  the  fea,  in  a few  tides,  filling  it  up 
again  : and  though  the  fea,  at  high  water,  comes  only  to  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  yet  once  in  a year  or  two,  fome  extraor- 
dinary tide  goes  over  the  banks,  though  they  are  ten  feet 
high.  Thefe  banks  are  fifty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
three  feet  at  the  top  ; the  earth  being  all  carried  in  wheel- 
barrows, and  the  face  towards  the  fea,  where  the  greateft 
Hope  is  turfed. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Romney  marfh  lands,  Mr.  Bannifler 
ftates,  that  “ the  natural  fituation  of  marfh  land,  fo  much 
beneath  the  furface  of  the  uplands,  renders  it  fubjeCt  to 
be  frequently  covered  with  water  in  the  winter  time  ; and 
as  this  circumftance  proves  highly  detrimental  to  the  land, 
by  protra&ing  the  growth  of  the  grafs,  and  in  caufing  it  to 
be  four  and  ill  tailed,  no  pains  fhould  be  fpared  to  refill  the 
calamity,  as  well  by  keeping  the  ditches  fufficiently  cleanfed, 
as  by  cutting  drains  in  different  parts  of  the  marfh  to  carry 
off  the  fuperfluous  water.” 

And  alfo,  “ as  the  gate-ways  in  the  marfhes  are  apt  to  be 
very  miry  in  the  winter  feafon,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
heighten  the  ground  with  Hones,  gravel,  or  chalk,  which  will 
render  thefe  pafTages  much  more  comfortable  to  the  drivers, 
no  lefs  than  to  the  flock,  efpecially  milch  cows,  which  being 
brought  twice  a day  into  the  yard,  would,  but  for  this 
precaution,  caufe  the  gate-ways  to  be  impervious  in  wet 
weather." 

Befides,  “ when  the  fummer  turns  out  moifl  and  growing, 
the  herbage  often  fhoots  fafler  than  the  flock  can  eat  it 
down.  In  this  cafe  it  is  common  to  brufh  over  the  marfhes 
at  the  mowing  feafon,  though  they  had  not  originally  laid  in 
for  that  purpofe  ; by  which  economy  the  farmer  becomes 
poffeffed  of  a much  larger  portion  of  hay  than  he  had  be- 
fore formed  an  expectation  of,  and  which,  in  counties 
where  this  commodity  fetches  a good  price,  is  an  advantage 
whereof  he  has  a right  to  avail  himfelf ; for  thefe  cafual 
brufhings  may  probably  furnifh  him  with  a quantity  of  winter 
provender,  fufficient  to  his  own  ufe ; whilflthofe  marfheswhich 
were  primarily  intended  to  be  mown,  and  have  been  de- 
fignedly  laid  in  with  that  view,  will  produce  a commodity  of 
a better  quality  and  more  faleable,  that  may  be  difpofed  of 
at  market.  Thofe  graziers,  on  the  contrary,  who  live  at  a 
diflancefrom  the  market,  and  are  on  account  of  their  local 
fituation  obliged  to  pay  larger  wages  to  their  workmen, 
flight  the  opportunity  of  increafing  their  flock  of  hay  ; and 
in  cafes  where  the  humidity  of  the  fummer  hath  rendered  it 
necefiary  to  mow  the  bullock  paflures,  in  order  that  the  fuc- 
ceeding  (hoot  of  grafs  may  be  more  fweet  and  toothfome, 
have  made  a free  gift  of  the  fame  to  thofe  who  have  engaged 
to  clear  it  off  the  ground."  On  the  removal  of  this  old 
grafs,  the  ground  is  left  at  liberty  to  fend  forth  a more  vi- 


gorous fhoot  in  the  autumn,  fo  that  thefe  rouens  at  that  time 
produce  a fweet  and  wholefome  paflurage,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  choaked  up  with  the  rotten  tore  of  the 
lafl  year  : yet  there  are  cafes  where  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
fuffer  this  old  grafs  to  remain  on  the  ground,  as  where  a 
portion  of  food  is  required  for  the  cows  or  other  horned  beafls 
in  the  winter.  Then  this  old  tore,  having  been  fweetened 
by  the  frofls,  will  be  found  exceedingly  ufeful,  and  the 
cattle  will  at  that  time  greedily  devour,  what  in  the  fum- 
mer months  they  turned  from  with  difgull  and  indif- 
ference. 

This  fort  of  management  is  only  required  in  particular 
cafes ; in  others  the  grafs  never  becomes  coarfe  and  rank, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  remains  clofe  and  fine  in  the  marfhy 
paftures. 

Marsh  Mallow,  in  Botany.  See  Althjea. 

Marsh  Trefoil.  See  Menyanthes. 

Marsh,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , an  eminent  Irifh  pre- 
late, was  born  at  Hannington,  in  Wiltlhire,  in  the  year 
1638.  He  finilhed  his  education  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1657.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  eleCled  fellow  of  Exeter  college,  and 
proceeded  as  a member  of  that  college  M.  A.  in  1760, 
D.  D.  in  1671.  During  thefe  periods  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Ward,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  to  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  chancellor.  He  obtained  fome 
other  preferment,  and  in  1678  he  was  nominated  to  the 
vacant  provoftlhip  of  Dublin  college,  where  he  difcharged 
the  duties  of  his  high  trull  with  fuch  fidelity  and  regularity, 
that  his  conduCl  has  been  held  up  as  a pattern  to  all  his 
fuccelfors.  In  1682-3,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fees  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1690  he  was  tranflated  to  the  arch- 
bilhopric  of  Calhel,  from  thence  to  Dublin,  and  from  Dublin 
to  Armagh.  While  he  filled  the  fee  of  Dublin,  he  built  a 
noble  library,  which  he  enlarged  after  he  became  primate, 
and  furnifhed  with  a choice  colle&ion  of  books.  He  en- 
dowed an  hofpital  at  Drogheda  for  the  reception  of  twelve 
widows  of  decayed  clergymen,  to  each  of  whom  he  af- 
figned  an  apartment,  and  twenty  pounds  a year  for  mainte- 
nance. He  extended  his  bounty  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  to  other  munificent  and 
charitable  inflitutions ; prefenting  a number  of  oriental 
MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  After  having 
lived  many  years  in  great  honour  and  reputation,  and  been 
feven  times  appointed  one  of  the  lords-jullices  of  Ireland,  he 
died,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  in  1713.  He  was  a man 
of  extenfive  and  deep  learning  ; and  in  his  perfonal  charadler 
he  was  pious,  amiable,  and  exemplary,  ^.s  an  author,  his 
principal  piece  was  “ An  introductory  Eflay  to  the 
Do&rine  of  Sounds,”  containing  fome  propofals  for  the 
improvement  of  Acouftics,  printed  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaClions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Marsh,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
New  Georgia.  S.  iat.  9J2i'.  E.  long.  15 o’ 56'. 

Marsh  Creek,  a'  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
through  Malden  townfhip,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  difeharges 
itfelf  into  lake  Erie. 

Marsh’s  IJland,  the  largeft  of  a group  of  13  iflands  at 
the  Great  Falls  in  Penobfcot  river,  all  lying  within  feven 
miles  of  one  another.  Marfh’s  ifland  is  about  five  miles  long 
and  two  and  a half  wide,  and  ellimated  to  contain  about 
5000  acres.  Round  this  ifland  are  five  falls,  one  of  which 
is  difiinguilhed  by  the  name  of  “ The  Great  Falls,"  or 
“ Old  Town  Falls." 

Ma  rsu- Effluvia,  or  Miafniata,  in  Medicine.  See  Efflu- 
via and  Miasma. 

Marsh- 
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MARSH-^wr,  the  fever  occafioned  by  refpiring  the 
miafms,  which  exhale  from  fwampy  ground.  This  is  va- 
rious under  the  different  circumftances  which  produce 
it ; but  it  is  always  a fever  of  paroxyfms,  occurring  at  re- 
gular intervals.  In  temperate  climates  and  cool  feafons,  it 
is  an  intermittent,  or  ague ; in  warm  countries,  in  hot  au- 
tumnal weather,  it  is  a remittent,  of  tedious  and  difficult 
cure  ; and  in  the  hot  feafons  of  hot  climates,  it  is  the  bilious 
remittent,  or  yellow  fever,  fo  fatal  to  Grangers  recently 
arrived  from  colder  latitudes.  In  an  able  treatife  on  yellow 
fever,  lately  publifhed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  (in  1810),  it  is 
fatisfaftorily  fhewn,  that  thefe  different  forms  of  fever  are 
the  offspring  of  the  lame  caufe ; and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  feafon,  to  the  comparative  cold 
of  the  climate  from  which  the  patient  has  come,  or  of  the 
feafon  which  has  preceded,  to  the  concentrated  ftate  of 
the  miafmata,  and  to  the  full  expofure  which  has  been 
undergone,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  the  fever  commence 
more  fpeedily,  be  more  violent  in  its  attack,  and  more  rapid 
and  dangerous  in  its  courfe,  and  from  thefe  circumltances 
alone,  all  the  varieties  of  periodic  fevers,  from  the  yellow 
fever,  which  commences  within  twelve  hours,  to  the  mild 
vernal  ague,  which  lies  dormant  from  autumn  to  the  enfuing 
fpring,  are  produced.  See  Effluvia,  Heat,  Miasma, 
Rej*ittent. 

Marsh  Landers,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  provinci- 
allv  applied  to  neat  cattle  of  the  fhort-horned  breed, 
or  fuch  as  are  bred  on  lands  of  the  marfh  kind,  in  different 
places. 

MARSHAL,  or  Mareschal,  Mare/callus',  primarily 
denotes  an  officer,  who  has  the  care  or  the  command  of 
horfes. 

Nicod  derives  the  word  from  polemarcbus,  majler  of  the  camp; 
Matthew  Paris  from  Martis  fenefcallus.  In  the  old  Gaulifh 
language,  march  figmfied  horfe;  whence  marefchal  might 
fignify  him  who  commanded  the  cavalry.  Spelman,  Skin- 
ner, and  Menage,  derive  it  from  the  German  maer,  marre, 
a mare , or  even  a horfe,  and  fchalk,  fervant  ; which  makes 
forne  imagine  the  title  was  firlt  given  to  farriers,  or  thofe 
who  fhod  and  bled  horfes ; and  that,  in  fucceffion  of  time, 
it  paHed  to  thofe  who  commanded  them.  Pafquier  makes 
four  feveral  derivations  for  the  four  feveral  kinds  of  marfhals 
in  ufe  among  the  French;  viz  marfhals  of  France,  marjlsals 
de  camp,  marfhals  de  logis,  or  quarter-mafters,  and  farriers, 
who  are  all’o  called  by  the  name  of  marfhals.  The  third  he 
derives  from  marc  he,  or  marchir,  to  mark,  limit;  and  the  laft 
from  maire,  mafler,  and  chal,  horfe. 

That  the  marfhal  was  an  officer  of  confiderable  note  in 
Germany,  France,  and  elfewhere,  mutt  incontrovertibly  be 
acknowledged  ; but  the  exaft  time  of  the  firft  inftitution  of 
his  office  cannot  now  be  fo  well  afeertained.  At  firft,  the 
marfhal  or  marefcallus  was,  probably,  an  officer  of  infe- 
rior rank,  to  whofe  dire&ion  and  management  fovereign 
princes  confided  the  care  of  their  horfes.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  the  marefcallus  and  the  “Comes  Stabuli”  to  have 
been  the  fame  officer  under  different  titles  ; whilft  others, 
allowing  thefun&ions  of  thefe  officers  to  have  been  originally 
different,  contend  that  they  were  united  in,  and  for  a long 
time  after  their  inftitution  continued  to  be  exercifed  by,  one 
and  the  fame  perfon.  This  contrariety  of  opinion  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  confounding  the  officers  of  the  Wettern 
empire  in  its  early  ftate  with  thofe  eftabhfhed  ir.  it  at  a fu’ofe- 
quent  period,  as  well  as  with  thofe  of  France,  Italy,  and  of 
the  Eaftern  empire.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Weltern  em- 
pire, whilft  the  “ Comes  Stabuli”  remained  a mere  officer  of 
the  houfhold,  and  uninvefted  with  a military  employment, 
no  mention  of  a marefcallus  occurs  among  the  officers  of 


the  crown.  In  thofe  times  the  “ Marefcalli”  were  only 
minifterial  to  the  “ Comes  Stabuli,”  and  the  fame  differenco 
fubfifted  between  them  as  between  menial  fervants  and  their 
mafters.  The  “ Comes  Stabuli”  was  a high  officer  of  the 
emperor,  who  appointed  him  to  that  office,  and  committed 
to  him  the  fuperintendency  of  the  imperial  ftables  and  ftud  : 
whereas  the  “ Marefcalli”  were  perfons  adling  under  him  in 
a fervile  ftation,  and  employed  in  dreffing,  feeding,  and  train- 
ing a limited  number  of  the  emperor’s  horfes.  Afterwards 
the  promotion  of  the  “Comes  Stabuli”  to  the  military 
dignity  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  opened  the 
way  for  the  “ Marefcalli”  to  emerge  out  of  their  obfeurity, 
and  to  rife  to  a more  exalted  ftation  than  they  had  before  en- 
joyed : for  on  account  of  their  fkill  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  horfemanlhip  and  the  management  of  cavalry,  the 
“ Comes  Stabuli”  fele&ed  one  of  them  to  reconnoitre  the 
pofition  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ; to  affign 
the  quarters  and  lodging  for  the  foldiery  ; to  ftation  the 
piquets,  and  diredt  the  foragers.  The  office  of  “ Marefcal- 
lus,” thus  raifed  from  fervility,  foon  attained  to  great  dignity 
and  power ; infomuch  that  the  leading  of  the  van  of  the 
army,  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  making  of  the 
firft  attack  on  the  enemy,  were  annexed  to  it.  After  the 
decline,  and  upon  the  new-modelling  of  the  empire,  the 
office  of  the  “ Comes  Stabuli”  was  funk  into  that  of  the 
“ Marefcallus,”  who  from  that  time  exercifed  the  fundlions 
of  each,  and  became  the  moft  confiderable  officer  in  the 
ftate.  The  French,  from  almoft  the  earlieft  times  of  their 
monarchy,  had  both  Conftable  and  Marfhal.  (See  Consta- 
ble.) The  Marlhal  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Leges  Salicae,”  in 
the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  by  feveral  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  of  that  age.  The  “ Marefcallus,”  from 
his  firft  inftitution  in  France,  was  confidered  as  fubordinate  to 
the  Conftable,  whofe  minifter  he  was  both  in  war  and  peace. 
His  authority,  however,  was  great,  and  in  many  refpedts  fo 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  principal,  that  his  office  was  ever 
perfonal,  and  granted  for  life  only.  The  French  were  fo 
jealous  of  the  power  of  their  marfhals,  which  became  import- 
ant from  their  prerogative  of  leading  the  van  of  the  army, 
that  they  ufed  every  precaution  for  preventing  the  office 
from  becoming  hereditary  in  one  family. 

Among  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  there  was  an  officer, 
diftiriguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  “ Heretog,”  or  “ He- 
retoche,” (derived  from  hepe,  exercitus,  and  co^en,  du- 
cere,)  who,  according  to  the  additions  to  the  laws  of  king 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  was  the  fame  officer  as  the  French 
ftyled  either  “ Conftable,”  or  “ Marfhal.”  The  identity 
of  thefe  officers  has,  however,  been  queftioned,  and  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  there  were  effential  differences,  as 
well  in  the  conttitution  as  in  the  funftions  of  thefe  officers. 
Each  county  or  fhire  in  England  had  its  peculiar  “ Here- 
toche  :”  but  in  that  age  the  French  had  only  one  “ Con- 
ftable,” or  “ Marfhal,”  in  their  kingdom  in  commiffion  at 
the  fame  time.  The  “ Heretochii”  were  military  officers 
of  the  public,  and  each  of  them  was  annually  elected  by 
the  common  fuffrage  of  the  people  of  his  own  county : 
whereas  the  “ Conftable”  and  “ Marfhal”  of  France  were 
civil  as  well  as  military  officers  of  the  crown,  appointed 
by  the  fovereign  only,  and  generally  for  life.  The  power 
of  the  “ Heretoche”  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  leading 
of  the  forces  of  that  particular  county,  by  which  he  was 
chofen  to  be  their  military  chief ; but  the  authority  of  the 
“Conftable,”  and  under  him  of  the  “ Marfhal,”  extended 
over  the  whole  national  army.  The  “ Conftable”  of  France 
was  the  third  perfon  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  rank,  and  next 
to  him  was  the  “ Marfhal ;”  but  the  “ Heretoche,”  even 
in  his  own  county  court,  was  placed  next  below  the  fheriff, 
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and  immediately  before  the  “ Trithingreve.”  When  the 
*<  Heretoche”  had  conduced  the  forces  of  his  own  county  to 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  king  thought  proper  to 
allemble  his  army,  and  they  had  joined  the  main  body,  his  com- 
mand was  fuperfeded,  and  he  himfelf  became  fubjedt  to  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief;  whereas  the  “ Conftable” 
and  “ Marfhal”  had  the  management  and  diredlion  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  various  operations  of  the  war,  acknow- 
ledging no  fuperior  in  command  except  the  king,  when  he 
was  perfonally  prefent.  In  time,  the  “ Heretoche”  was 
no  other  than  a colonel  of  a county  militia,  atling  under 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  king’s  forces.  Duke 
William,  even  before  his  invafion,  and  more  efpecially  after- 
wards, mull  have  known  the  great  difference  between  the 
officers  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  thofe  of  the  French  and 
Normans  too  well  to  have  interpreted  the  “ Heretoche”  by 
either  “ Conftable”  or  “ Marfhal:”  and  if  fo,  he  cannot 
have  been  author  of  the  additions  to  the  Confeffor’s  laws. 
Thefe  additions,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  not  formed  till  the 
latter  part  at  leaft  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  and  pro- 
bably not  till  after  his  death  ; about  which  time  the  Germans 
and  Italians,  confounding  together  the  two  offices  of 
“ Conftable”  and  “ Marfhal,”  not  only  ufed  the  words 
“ Conftabulariu9”  and  “ Marefcallus”  as  fynommous,  but 
conftantly  gave  the  appellation  “ Conftabilis”  to  the  leader 
of  every  party  and  detachment  of  the  foldiery. 

We  find  the  term  “ Marfhal”  ufed  in  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy for  an  officer  veiled  both  with  authority  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  that  officer  grown  up  there  to  the  meridian  of  his 
dignity  and  power,  before  William's  invafion  of  our  ifland, 
and  therefore,  if  we  had  not  any  pofitive  evidence  of  the 
fadt,  yet  it  would  be  highly  probable  that  he  brought  the 
name  and  office  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  princes  of  the  Norman  lineage 
carried  both  to  Sicily  and  Naples  : and  of  this  we  are  affured 
by  the  chronicle  of  Normandy,  which  exprelsly  tells  us,  that 
the  Conqueror  made  Roger  de  Montgomery  and  William 
Fitz-Ofborne  “ Marfha's”  in  England.  This  office,  next  to 
that  of  the  “ Conftable,”  was  conferred  for  feveral  genera- 
tions, in  the  family  of  the  Clares,  earls  of  Pembroke  ; after 
which,  reverting  to  the  crown,  it  was  held  by  different  great 
perfonages,  till  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his 
heirs  male  for  ever,  with  power  to  exercife  it  by  deputy  ; 
fince  which  time,  it  hath,  with  fome  interruptions  ariiing 
from  attainders,  and  other  confequences  of  civil  diffentions, 
continued  in  that  family. 

Mr.  Madox  (Hift.  Excheq.  c.  2.),  deferibing  the  office 
of  the  king’s  marefchal,  or  marefchal  of  England,  fays  it 
was  executed  partly  in  the  king’s  army,  in  time  of  war,  and 
partly  in  his  court,  in  time  of  peace.  Of  the  military  func- 
tions of  this  office  he  merely  fays,  that  he  and  the  conftable 
were  to  give  certificates  to  the  barons  of  their  havingwduly 
performed  the  fervice  required  of  them  in  the  king’s  armies  ; 
which  feeihs  to  fhew  that  thefe  officers  had  a legal  fuperin- 
tendency  over  thofe  armies.  But  from  other  accounts,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  marefchal’s 
poft  was  in  the  van-guard,  and  that  it  was  his  duty,  and 
that  of  the  conftable,  to  mufter  the  forces.  (See  Rymer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  783.)  His  civil  duties  were  (as  Madox  has  col- 
lefted  them  from  ancient  records),  to  provide  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  king’s  perfon  in  his  palace,  to  diftribute  the 
lodgings  there,  to  preferve  peace  and  order  in  the  king’s 
houfhold,  and  to  affift  in  determining  controversies 
among  them.  He  alfo  performed  certain  a&s,  by  him- 
felf or  his  fubftitutes,  at  the  king’s  coronation,  at  the 
marriage  and  interments  of  the  royal  family,  at  the  crea- 
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tion  of  barons  and  knights,  and  at  other  great  and  cere- 
monious affemblies  in  the  king’s  court.  It  is  faid  in  the 
dialogue  “ De  Scaccario,”  (already  cited)  that  no  bufmefs 
of  importance  ought  to  be  done  without  his  being  confulted. 
See  Earl -Marfhal. 

Belides  the  earl-marfhal,  there  were,  during  the  reigns  of 
our  Norman  race  of  fovereigns,  and  alfo  in  fubfequent  and 
ftill  later  times,  marfhals,  whofe  employments,  or  marffial- 
feas,  were  different  from,  and  fubordinate  to,  thofe  of  that 
great  officer.  Our  ancient  records  take  notice  of  fome 
officers  by  the  name  of  marfhals,  who  are  mentioned  only 
in  general  to  have  been  fervants  of  the  king’s  houfhold ; 
and  we  find  by  the  patent-rolls,  that  king  Henry  III.  had 
no  lefs  a number  of  marfhals  than  feven  continually  attending 
upon  him  in  his  court  ; for  which  fervice,  each  of  them  was 
paid  by  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  the  yearly  wages  of 
twenty  marks.  This,  indeed,  will  not  feem  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  being  “ marfhal,”  or  having 
the  “ marfhalfea”  of  a thing,  meant  no  more  than  being  the 
director,  or  having  the  overlight,  charge,  or  ordering  of  it. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Madox  fpecifies  feveral  officers  of  the 
king’s  houfhold  under  the  feveral  denominations  of  marfhals 
of  his  horfes,  of  his  birds,  and  of  his  meafures. 

The  marfhal,  as  well  as  the  Con/lab/e  (fee  that  article),  in 
confideration  of  the  fervices  which  his  office  required^  had 
various  fees  and  emoluments,  as  well  as  certain  rights  and 
privileges  ; which  belonged  to  him,  partly  as  a military 
officer,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  attendance  about  the 
king’s  court.  They  are  fpecified  by  Grofe  in  his  “ Mili- 
tary Antiquities,”  vol.  i.  p.  194,  &c.  and  by  Edmondfon 
in  his  “ Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,”  vol.  i.  p.  66.  It 
is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  at  prefent  the  earl-marfhal 
is  not  confidered  as  a military  officer. 

Marshal  of  England,  Earl.  See  ~Earl- Marfhal. 

Marshal,  Knight,  or  Marfhal  of  the  King’s  Houfe,  is  an 
officer,  whofe  bufinefs,  according  to  Fieta,  is  to  execute  the 
commands  and  decrees  of  the  lord  fteward,  and  to  have  the 
cuftody  of  prifoners  committed  by  the  court  of  verge. 
Under  him  are  fix  marfhal’s  men,  who  are  properly  the 
king’s  bailiffs,  and  arreft  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  when  a 
warrant  is  backed  by  the  board  of  green-cloth.  The  court 
where  caufes  of  this  kind  between  man  and  man  are  tried, 
is  called  the  Marfhalfea,  and  is  under  the  knight-marfhal. 
See  Court. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  prifon  in  Southwark  ; the 
reafon  of  which  may  probably  be,  that  the  marfhal  of  the 
king’s  houfe  was  wont  to  fit  there  in  judgment,  or  keep  his 
prifon. 

There  are  fome  other  inferior  officers  of  this  name  ; as 

Marshal  of  the  juftices  in  eyre. 

Marshal  of  the  king’s  bench,  who  has  cuftody  of  the 
prifon  called  the  king’s  bench  in  Soutluvark. 

This  officer  gives  attendance  upon  the  court,  and  takes 
into  his  cuftody  all  prifoners  committed  by  the  court  ; he 
is  fineable  for  his  abfence,  and  non-attendance  incurs  a for- 
feiture of  his  office.  - The  power  of  appointing  the  marfhal 
of  the  king’s  bench  is  in  the  crown.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 
See  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

In  Fieta,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  a marfml  of  the  exchequer, 
to  whom  the  court  commits  the  cuitody  cf  the  king’s 
debtors,  See. 

Marshal,  or  Marefchal,  of  France,  was,  during  the 
monarchy,  the  higheft  dignity  of  preferment  in  the  French 
armies.  This  dignity  was  for  life,  though,  at  its  firfl  in- 
ftitution,  it  was  otherwife.  They  were  then  only  the 
king's  firft  ecuyers  under  the  conftable,  but  in  time  they 
became  the  conilable's  lieutenants  in  the  command  of  the 

army. 
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army,  the  conftable  himfelf  being  then  become  captain- 
general.  At  firil  they  were  but  two  in  number,  and  their 
allowance  was  but  five  hundred  livres  per  annum  in  time  of 
war,  and  nothing  in  time  of  peace  ; but  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  a third  was  added;  Henry  II.  created  a fourth. 
Since  it  has  been  various  : Lewis  XIV  increafed  it  to 
twenty.  Their  office  at  firlt  was  to  marffial  the  army  under 
theconftable,  and  to  command  in  his  abfence. 

They  did  then  what  the  marjhah  de  camp  did  afterwards  ; 
to  which  laft  they  transferred  their  title,  and  the  lead  con- 
fiderable  part  of  their  authority. 

The  firil  marffial  performed  the  office  of  csnftable  in  an 
affembly  of  the  marffial s. 

Marshal,  Arch.  See  f\.Kcn-MarJhal. 

Marshal,  Clerk.  See  C i. e it K-Mar/bal. 

Marshal,  Field.  See  Yield- Marjhal.  This  denomi- 
nation is  likewife  given  as  an  honorary  rank  to  general 
officers  who  have  no  immediate  c mmand. 

Marshal,  Provojl.  See  Provost. 

Marshal,  Sub.  Sec  Sub-71  larflsal. 

Marshals  of  Arms , in  Heraldry , have  been  ranged  by 
fome  authors  as  a different  order  of  officers  of  arms  ; and 
whiht  fome  have  attributed  this  title  to  Purfuivants,  others 
have  afferted,  thaf  there  are  belonging  to,  and  depending 
upon,  the  office  and  officers  of  arms,  certain  minifters,  whom 
they  call  marffials  to  heralds.  The  word  “ marffial,”  in  this 
cafe  however,  fignifies  no  other  than  a deputy  to  a king  of 
arms,  of  a whole  realm,  or  of  any  province  or  march  within 
it,  fubflituted  and  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  luch 
king  of  arms  in  his  abfence,  or  when  he  happens  to  be  em- 
ployed in  other  offices  of  the  public  ; and  to  be  a fort  of 
coadjutor,  or  affiltant  to  him,  when  he  thinks  proper  to  ufe 
him  in  that  capacity.  The  denomination  of  marffial  is  un- 
doubtedly very  ancient,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign 
parts ; of  which  Edmondfon  mentions  many  inftances. 
Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,  vol.  i. 

MARSHALL,  Thomas,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Barkby,  in  Leicellerffiire,  about  the  year  1621.  He  was 
inftrudted  in  grammar-learning  by  the  vicar  of  his  native 
town,  and  was,  in  1640,  entered  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  eledted  a fcholar  on 
Trapp’s  foundation.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he 
bore  arms  in  defence  of  the  king  at  his  own  colt ; and  upon 
the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  in  r647,  he  left 
the  univerfity,  went  to  the  continent,  and  became  preacher 
to  the  company  of  Engliffi  merchants  at  Rotterdam  and 
Dort.  While  he  was  abroad,  he  was,  without  his  know- 
ledge, eledted  fellow  of  his  college,  and  made  dodtor  of 
divinity.  Thefe  honours  recalled  him  to  his  native  country, 
and  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  eledted  redtor  of  his  college  in 
the  year  1672.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  his  majefty  ; in  1680,  he  was  prefetited  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Bladon,  near  Woodftock,  in  Oxfordffiire,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  made  dean  of  Glocefter.  He  died 
at  Lincoln  college  in  1685,  and  left  all  his  books  and  MSS. 
to  the  public  library,  which  did  not  already  form  a part  of 
it,  and  the  remainder  he  gave  to  Li  coin  college.  He  like- 
wife founded  three  fcholarlhips,  fupported  by  rent-charges 
on  different  eftates.  He  was  a very  learned  man,  and  deeply 
{killed  in  the  Saxon  and  Eallern  tongues,  and  was  eminent 
for  his  Itridt  piety,  profound  learning,  and  other  valuable 
qualifications.  He  was  author  of  “ Obfervationes  in  Evan- 
geliorum  Verfiones  perantiquas  duas,  Gothica  fcilicet  et 
Anglo-Saxonica,  See.”  qto.  1G65.  “ An  Epiltle  prefixed 

to  Dr.  Hyde’s  Tranllation  into  the  Malayan  Language  of 
the  Four  Gofpels  • ” and  other  pieces. 

MARSHALLIA,  in  Botany,  is  a fpccics  adopted  by 


profeffor  Martyn  from  Schreber,  who  named  it  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  Marffiall,  author  of  Arbujlum  Americanum, 
the  American  grove,  or  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  forelt 
trees  and  ffirubs,  natives  of  the  American  United  States.” — 
This  work  was  publiffied  at  Philadelphia,  in  8vo.  in  1785  ; 
and  a French  tranfiation  appeared  at  Paris  in  1788. — No- 
thing is  known  of  Marjhallia,  but  from  Schreber,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  generic  character,  it  ffiould  be  placed  between 
Serralula  and  Pteronia.  Schreb.  8x0.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
v.  3. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia  ALqualis.  Nat. 
Ord.  Cornpofita  Capitatee,  Linn.  Cinarocephala,  Juff. 

Ger.  Ch.  Common  calyx  fpreading,  of  numerous,  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  concave,  nearly  equal,  permanent  feales, 
Cop.  compound,  uniform,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  florets 
hermaphrodite,  equal,  numerous,  of  one  petal,  funnel-ffiaped, 
villofe  ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  fomevvhat  ven- 
tricofe,  divided  into  five,  linear,  rather  eredt  fegme-nts,  two 
of  them  more  deeply  feparated.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  ca- 
pillary ; anthers  cylindrical,  tubular,  as  long  as  the  limb. 
Pi/2.  Germen  ovate  ; flyle  thread-ffiaped,  a little  longer 
than  the  ftamens  ; lligmas  two,  recurved.  Pcric.  none,  ex- 
cept the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  five-fided, 
downy,  with  a crown  of  five  fmall,  ovate,  pointed,  eredt, 
membranous  leaves.  Recept.  flat,  chaffy ; feales  linear,  a 
little  dilated,  and  obtufe  at  the  top,  green,  the  length  of  the 
ca'yx. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  been 
yet  defcribed.  Willdenow  has  not  enumerated  any  in  his 
extenfive  work,  fo  that  the  above  charadler  is  all  that  is  at 
prefent  known  relative  to  the  matter. 

MARSHALLING  a Coat  of  Arms,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies 
the  due  and  proper  joining  of  feveral  coats  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  diftindt  families  in  one  and  the  fame  ffiield,  or  efeut- 
cheon  ; by  impaling  and  quartering  (which  fee);  or,  accord- 
ing to  Niffiet,  marlhaUing  of  arms  is  when  enfigns  of  honour, 
or  the  entire  arms  of  other  families,  are  joined  with  the 
paternal  ones  of  the  bearer  by  partition  lines,  making 
dillindt  arms  or  compartments  in  one  ffiield. 

Marffialling  is  alfo  to  be  extended  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  appurtenances  of  fuch  arms,  in  proper  places  without 
the  efcutcheon. 

MARSHALLSVILLE,  in  Geography,  a place  of 
America,  in  Muhlenburg  county,  Virginia  ; in  which  is  4 
poll-office  ; 258  miles  from  Waffiington. 

MARSHaLSEA.  See  Court  of  MarJhalfea. 

MARS  HAM,  Sir  John,  in  Biography,  a well  known 
writer,  born  in  1602,  at  London,  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Weftminiter  fchool,  from  which  place  he  was  fent  to 
St.  John’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1625.  He  now  made  a tour  on  the  continent, 
and  returning  to  London,  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple 
for  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  In  1629  he  vilited  the  Low 
Countries  and  Paris,  in  the  fuite  cf  iir  Thomas  Edmondes, 
embaffador  extraordinary  to  Lewis  XIII.  Refuming  his 
legal  ftudies  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fix  clerks  in  chancery  in  1638.  In  the  civil  wars  he  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  fide,  and  was  plundered  of  a confiderable 
part  of  his  eftate,  but  on  the  reltoration  he  was  eledted  one 
of  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Rochefter, 
was  reftored  to  his  place  in  chancery,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood ; and  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
years  after  this  he  was  created  a baronet  He  died  in  1685, 
leaving  behind  him  a charadler  for  great  learning  in  the  lan- 
guages, hiltory,  and  chronology.  The  firlt  fruit  of  his 
ltudies  was  “ Diatriba  Chronologica,”  in  which  he  examines 
the  principal  difficulties  occurring  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Old  Teftament.  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  firlt  volume 
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of  the  “ Monafticon  Anglicanum,”  but  his  principal  per- 
formance is  entitled  “ Canon  Chronicus  jEgyptiacus,  Ebrai- 
cus,  Graecus,  et  Difquifitiones.”  In  this  he  propofed  to 
the  learned  world  the  hypothefis  of  four  collateral  dynafties 
of  Egyptian  kings,  reigning  at  the  fame  time  over  different 
diftrifts  of  that  country,  in  order  to  reduce  the  chronology 
of  the  Egyptian  records  to  a conformity  with  that  of  the 
Hebrew  fcriptures.  Sir  John  fuppofes  that  the  Jews  de- 
rived their  feveral  rites  from  the  Egyptians,  and  limits  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel’s  weeks  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  He  left  at  his  death,  in  an  unfinilhed  ffate,  a fifth 
book  of  his  “ Canon  Chronicus,”  containing  the  Perfian  em- 
pire. Biog.  Brit. 

MARSHFIELD,  anciently  Meresjield , in  Geography , a 
market-town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Thornbury, 
Gloucefterlhire,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of 
Somerfetlhire  and  Wiltlhire,  feven  miles  diftant  from  Bath, 
13  from  Briftol,  and  102  from  London.  The  manor  was 
anciently  part  of  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  but  foon  after 
the  conqueft  was  given  to  the  fee  of  Wells  to  be  holden  as 
of  the  honour  of  Gloucefter.  It  afterwards  came  to  the 
earls  of  Gloucefter;  William,  the  fecond  earl,  gave  it  to 
the  abbey  of  Keynfham,  which  he  had  founded  for  Black 
canons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  this  abbey  the  manor 
continued  till  the  diflolution ; fince  which  period  it  has 
paffed,  by  grants,  defcent,  and  purchafe,  to  various  pof- 
feffors,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Chriftopher  Codrington, 
efq.  The  parifti  of  Marflifield  is  fixteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; the  town,  which  Hands  in  the  centre,  confifts  prin- 
cipally of  one  ftreet,  of  a mile  in  length.  It  is  governed  by 
a bailiff,  annually  elefted  at  a court-baron,  whofe  power, 
however,  though  he  is  attended  by  a ferjeant  at  mace,  ex- 
tends but  little  farther  than  the  examination  of  weights  and 
meafures.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Thurfdays,  which, 
with  the  two  annual  fairs,  were  firft  granted  to  the  abbot  of 
Keynfham  in  the  year  1262,  renewed  at  various  times,  and 
finally  confirmed  by  James  I.  In  the  population  furvey, 
under  the  aft  of  1 800,  Marfhfield  was  ftated  to  contain  265 
houfes,  occupied  by  1246  perfons.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  is  malt-making,  which  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
fiderable  extent.  The  parrifh  church  is  a fpacious  ftrufture, 
confifting  of  a lofty  nave,  two  aifles,  and  a well  finifhed 
tower.  The  whole  building  is  in  the  ffyle  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  was  probably  erefted  by  the  abbot  of 
Tewkfbury,  to  whom,  at  that  period,  the  impropriation  be- 
longed. On  the  left  hand  of  the  high  altar  are  three  fub- 
fellia,  or  ftone  flails,  with  light  canopies  and  finials,  where 
the  officiating  priefts  ufed  to  be  feated. 

Upon  a great  common,  called  the  Downs,  are  the  evident 
remains  of  ancient  intrenchments ; near  which  are  five  tu- 
muli, or  barrows ; the  largeft  is  called  Ofwald’s  tomb.  The 
traditional  account  of  this  being  the  grave  of  Ofwald,  king 
of  the  Northumbrians,  is  not  fupported  by  hiftory. 

At  a place  called  the  Rocks,  near  the  town,  are  three 
ftones  fet  up  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  three  counties  of 
Gloucefter,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet,  which  meet  here  in  a 
point.  Rudge  thinks  that  from  this  circumftance  originated 
the  ancient  name  of  the  parifti,  meare  being  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  for  limit  or  boundary.  Rudge’s  Hiftory  of  the 
County  of  Gloucefter,  2 vols.  8vo.  1803. 

Marshfield,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Plymouth 
county,  Maffachufetts,  bounded  S.  by  Duxborough,  and 
36  miles  S.E,  of  Bofton ; incorporated  in  1640,  and  con- 
taining 1266  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Caledonia 
county,  Vermont,  adjoining  to  Calais  on  the  N.W.,  and 
Peacham  on  the  N.E.;  containing  170  inhabitants. 

MARSHPEE,  or  Mashpee,  an  ancient  Indian  town 


of  America,  in  Barnftaple  county,  Maffachufetts,  containing 
IJ5  inhabitants.  In  this  town  is  an  Indian  church,  but 
the  number  of  Indians  does  not  exceed  40  or  50  perfons. 

MARSHY  Hope,  the  N.W.  branch  of  Nanticoke 
river,  in  Maryland. 

Marshy  Lands , in  Agriculture.  See  MARSH-Lan*/. 

MARSICO  Nuovo,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples, 
in  Principato  Citra,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Salerno; 
18  miles  N.  of  Policaftro. 

Marsico  Vetere , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Bafilicata  ; 
14  miles  S.  of  Poteriza. 

MARSIGLI,  Leyvis-Ferdinand,  Count , in  Biography, 
a foldier  and  philofopher,  was  born  in  1678,  of  a good 
family,  at  Bologna.  He  was  brought  up  from  his  earlieft 
youth  in  manly  exercifes,  but  was,  at  the  fame  time,  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  his  ftudies,  particularly  in  mathematics 
and  natural  hiftory.  In  1679,  he  accompanied  a Venetian 
envoy  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  pro- 
curing information  of  all  kinds  relative  to  the  Turkilh 
empire.  The  refult  of  his  enquiries,  he  publilhed  in  “ Ob- 
fervations  concerning  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,”  which  he 
addreffed  to  Chriitina  of  Sweden  : this  work  was  publilhed 
at  Rome  in  1681.  The  remarks  which  hecollefted  refpeft- 
ing  the’civil  and  military  ftate  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
the  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline  of  that  power,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  after  his  death.  He  remained  at  Conftantinople 
eleven  months  ; and  after  his  return  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
offered  his  fervices  to  the  emperor  Leopold.  They  were 
accepted,  and  his  flcill  in  fortification  was  employed  in  con- 
ftrufting  works  for  the  defence  of  the  river  and  ifland  Raab. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a company  of  infantry,  but  in  a 
Ihort  time  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  who  fold 
him  for  a trifling  fum  to  the  governor  of  Temefwar,  by 
whom  he  was  carried  as  a Have  to  the  fiege  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  again  fold,  and  endured  incredible  hardlhips, 
till  his  friends  found  means  of  redeeming  him.  He  was  foon 
after  this  employed  to  fuperintend  the  cannon  foundery  at 
Vienna ; and  in  the  courfe  of  the  employment,  he  made 
many  experiments  011  the  ftrength  and  aftion  of  gunpowder, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  celebrated  Viviani.  He  was 
entrufted  with  important  commands  in  the  army,  and  had  a 
large  Ihare  in  the  capture  of  Buda,  from  the  plunder  of 
which  he  fecured  for  his  fhare  feveral  oriental  manufcripts. 
He  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1688,  and  was  de- 
puted by  the  emperor  to  the  pope  for  fome  political  nego- 
ciations,  which  he  condufted  with  great  dexterity.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  ferved  in  Hungary,  where  he 
was  employed  in  conftrudling  bridges  over  the  Danube  and 
other  rivers,  and  in  protefting  tho  encampments.  From  the 
variety  of  his  talents,  civil  and  military,  he  was  in  great 
efteem  with  the  imperial  commanders,  and  was  frequently 
confulted  on  important  occaiions,  and  was  at  length  ap- 
pointed the  imperial  commiflioner  for  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  empires  in  Hungary  and  Dalmatia.  When 
the  fucceflion  war  between  the  emperor  and  his  allies  broke 
out  in  1702,  he  accompanied  the  king  of  the  Romans  to  the 
fiege  of  Landau.  He  was  afterwards  fent  with  his  regi- 
ment to  garrifon  the  important  fortrefs  of  Brifac,  and  afted 
as  fecond  in  command  under  the  count  of  Arco.  Great 
diffentions  prevailed  between  the  two  generals,  and  the 
place  furrendere.d  after  a fhort  refiftance.  The  court  of 
Vienna  inftituted  a legal  enquiry  into  the  fafts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  Arco  was  beheaded,  and  Marfigli  deprived 
of  all  his  honours  and  employments.  He  attempted  to  pro- 
cure a revifion  of  the  fentence  from  the  emperor,  but  being 
unfuccefsful  in  his  efforts,  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and 
wrote  a juftification  of  his  conduft,  and  .then  applied  his 
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mind  with  redoubled  ardour  to  fcientific  purfuits.  Having 
fpent  a good  deal  of  time  in  admiring  the  wonders  of  nature 
in  Switzerland,  he  vifited  France,  and  took  up  his  refidence 
near  Marfeilles,  where  he  cultivated  his  garden,  and  parti- 
cularly examined  all  the  produftions  of  the  fea-lhore.  In 
1709,  count  Marfigli  was  called  from  his  retreat  by  pope 
Clement  XI.  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  he 
foon  found  that  he  Ihould  gain  no  reputation  in  the  papal 
fervice,  and  withdrew  altogether  from  military  life.  He 
appeared  now  in  a new  charadter,  and  founded  the  “ Infti- 
tute  of  Bologna.”  His  objefcl  was  principally  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  various  branches  of  fcience,  viz.  aftro- 
nomy,  chemiftry,  natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  and  military 
architecture.  He  fpared  no  pains  nor  expence  in  obtaining 
inftruments  adapted  to  the  illuftration  and  advancement  of 
fcience,  and  having  the  pope’s  confent  to  a new  foundation, 
and  fixed  its  laws  and  regulations,  he  folemnly  confirmed 
the  gift  in  1712.  The  fenate  of  Bologna  purchafed  the 
principal  palace  in  the  city  for  its  accommodation,  an  ob- 
fervatory  was  eredted  in  it,  profefibrs  were  appointed,  and 
the  Inftitute  took  its  proper  form.  The  gratitude  of  his 
fellow  citizens  for  this  and  other  liberal  adls  performed  for 
them,  was  expreffcd  in  a decree  for  placing  his  ftatue  in 
fome  confpicuous  fituation,  but  he  fteadily  refufed  the 
honour.  To  avoid  the  confequences  of  fome  litigious  dif- 
putes,  he  accepted  the  emp’oyment  offered  by  the  pope  of 
furveying  the  lea-coaft  of  the  territories  of  the  church,  in 
order  to  fortify  it  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  African  cor- 
fairs.  He  made  itl'e  of  this  opportunity  to  augment  the 
materials  for  his  natural  hiftory,  an  objedt  which  he  purfued 
in  a tour  through  the  whole  mountainous  trail  of  the 
di  drifts  of  Bologna  and  Modena.  After  this  he  vifited 
Holland  and  England,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  journey 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Newton  and  Halley,  Boer- 
haave  and  Mufchenbroeck ; he  became  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  returned  laden  with  books 
and  fpecimens  of  natural  hiftory  for  the  Inftitute.  At 
Amfterdam  the  bookfellers  agreed  to  print  the  work  which 
he  had  been  preparing  feveral  years,  and  which  was  pub- 
lilhed  under  the  title  of  “ Hiftoire  Phyfique  de  la  Mer,”  in 
the  year  1725.  In  the  following  year  he  printed  another 
great  work,  which  was  regarded  as  the  moll  valuable  of  all 
his  pubications,  entitled  “ Danubius  Pannonico  Myficus,” 
in  fix  volumes  folio.  This  is  a defcription  of  the  Danube  in 
its  Hungarian  and  Turkilh  courfe.  It  commences  with 
geographical  and  hydrographical  obftrrvations  ; from  thence 
it  proceeds  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  all  the  places 
walhed  by  its  ftream  ; to  the  mineralogy,  zoology,  and 
botany  of  its  borders,  and  concludes  with  meteorological 
and  phyfical  remarks.  In  1727,  Marfigli  prefented  his 
Inftitute  with  the  fcientific  trealures  that  he  had  acquired  in 
his  laft  travels,  and  in  the  following  year  fought  a peaceful 
retreat  in  Provence,  but  a flight  apopleftic  attack  induced 
him  to  return  to  his  native  city,  where  certain  domeftic 
vexations  to  which  he  had  been  fubjeft  through  life,  were 
now  terminated  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  One  of  the 
motives  for  his  return  was  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
that  brother's  fon,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  by 
the  obligations  of  duty,  notwithftanding  paft  diffentions.  A 
temporary  amendment  in  his  health  proved  but  of  very  fhort 
duration,  and  he  died  November  ill,  1730,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-two.  The  count  was,  according  to  the  religion  of 
his  country,  remarkably  devout,  and  had  a particular  vene- 
ration for  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  vvhofe  efpecial  care  he  attri- 
buted all  the  profperous  events  of  his  life.  He  was  author 
of  many  other  works,  beiides  thofe  that  have  been  already 


referred  to,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  “ A Differtation 
on  the  Bolognian  Phofphorus “ Memoir  concerning  the 
Flowers  of  Coral “ Differtation  on  the  Generation  of 
Fungi “ On  Trajan’s  Bridge,”  & c.  Gen.  Biog. 

MARSILEA,in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  com- 
memoration of  count  Lewis  Ferdinand  Marfigli,  founder  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna.  (See  Marsigli  and 
Lemma.)  An  error  of  the  printer’s  in  the  latter  requires 
correction  ; for  corolline  read  coralline.  Linn.  Gen.  560. 
Schreb.  754-  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  167.  Spreng.  Crypt.  207.  t.  5.  f.  42.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  863.  (Lemma  ; Juff.  16.)  Clafs  and  order, 
Cryptogamia  Filices,  Linn.  Cryptogamia  Mifcellanece,  Schreb. 
Nat.  Ord.  Filices,  Linn.  Juff.  Marjileacea,  Brown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Involucrum  ovate,  clofed,  of  many  androgynous 
cells,  in  two  rows.  Anthers  numerous,  cluftered  round  the 
bafe  of  the  piftils,  of  one  cell,  with  globofe  pollen.  Ger- 
mens  in  two  rows,  fefiile,  oval. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  moft  recently  inveftigated  this 
genus,  is  by  no  means  certain  about  its  parts  of  fruftifica- 
tion.  He  obferves  that  the  reputed  germens  are  full  of  a 
granular  matter,  whofe  particles  are  nearly  oval,  pellucid, 
very  eafily  feparable,  but  not  foluble  in  warm  water.  He 
has  often  remarked,  in  the  centre  of  the  germen,  an  oblong 
body  of  a larger  fize,  at  firft  fight  homogeneous  ; but  on 
being  immerfed  in  water,  it  quickly  diffolved  into  particles 
fimilar  to  the  above.  What  is  prefumed  to  be  pollen,  con- 
fifts  of  grains  larger  and  more  opaque  than  thofe  found  in 
the  germen. 

The  ftem  is  creeping,  throwing  out  tufts  of  fibrous  roots 
here  and  there,  and  from  the  fame  parts  bearing  numerous 
quaternate  leaves,  on  long  upright  footftalks,  about  the 
bafes  of  which  the  fructification  grows,  cluftered  from  the 
main  ftem. 

The  Salvinia  of  Micheli,  referred  to  Marftlea  by  Lin- 
meus,  is  now  by  common  confent  feparated  from  it.  See 
Salvinia. 

The  fpecies  of  Marfilea  are, 

1.  M.  quadrifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1563.  Brown  n.  1. 
(Lenticula  paluftris  quadrifolia  ; Mapp.  Alfat.  166.  t.  166, 
Lens  paluftris  altera  ; Camer.  Epit.  853.) — Leaflets  wedge- 
Ihaped,  fomewhat  obovate,  rounded,  entire  ; fmooth,  as  well 
as  the  footftalks.  Fruit  fhorter  than  its  ftalk.  Native  of 
various  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  in  watery  places,  creeping  to  a confiderable 
extent.  The  footjlalks  are  from  two  to  fix  inches  long. 
Leaves  not  unlike  thofe  of  a Trefoil  or  Oxalis,  except  in 
confifting  of  four  leaflets,  which  are  fmooth,  fpotlefs,  and 
entire,  with  numerous  fine  parallel  nerves ; their  bafe  brown 
or  purplilh.  Fruit-Jlalks  either  axillary,  or  united  with  the 
bottom  of  the  footftalks,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  firm,  rigid 
and  fmooth,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Involucrum  the 
fize  of  a fmall  pea,  ovate,  oblique,  with  a finall  point, 
clothed  with  lhaggy  deciduous  hairs. 

2.  M.  hirfuta.  Brown  n.  2. — “ Leaflets  wedge-fliaped, 
fomewhat  obovate,  rounded,  nearly  entire  ; hairy,  as  well  as 
the  footftalks.  Fruit  nearly  fefiile.” — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  as  well  as 
near  Port  Jackfon.  We  have,  from  the  lfles  of  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon,  fpecimens  nearly  anfwering  to  this  definition, 
inafmuch  as  their  leaflets  are  not  quite  entire,  and  are  fome- 
what hairy,  as  well  as  their  footjlalks  ; but  the  fruit  flalks  do 
not  differ  in  proportion  from  the  former,  of  which  we  rather 
fuppofe  thefe  fpecimens  to  be  a variety. 

3.  M.  minuta.  Linn.  Mant.  308.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  902. 
(M.  emarginata  ; Delile  ./Egypt,  cum.  ic.  nondumedit.) — 
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Leaflets  wedge-(haped,  deeply  toothed  at  the  fummit.  Fruit 
roundifh,  with  two  tee'h  at  the  bafe.  Fruit-ftalks  rigid, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  fruit. — Native  of  Egypt.  Very 
much  fmaller  than  M.  quadrifolia , and  remarkable  for  the 
deep  incifions,  or  teeth  of  its  exaftly  wedge-fhaped  leaflets , 
which  refemble  fome  Medicago  or  Trigonella.  Thefe  are 
paler  beneath,  and  fomewhat  hairy,  as  well  as  their  foot - 
flails.  About  four  axillary  rigid  frult-flalks , very  little 
longer  than  the  fruit  itfelf,  and  (lightly  hairy,  grow  toge- 
ther, more  or  lefs  combined  at  their  bafe.  The  fruit  is 
lateral,  or  oblique,  at  the  end  of  each  (talk,  roundifh, 
compreffed,  corrugated  and  hairy,  with  two  teeth  at  the 
outermoft  angle  of  its  bafe,  where  the  ftalk  terminates  ; 
rounded  at  the  other  end,  and  not  pointed  there  as  in  the 
firft  fpecies.  M.  Delile  has  fupplied  us  with  a wild  fpe- 
cimen  from  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  M.  emarginata,  by 
which  this  plant  is  deftined  to  appear  in  the  great  work  on 
that  country,  now  publifhing  at  Paris.  We  find  no  dif- 
ference between  this  fpecimen  and  the  authentic  ones  of 
Linnaeus,  the  native  country  of  which  is  not  marked  upon 
them. 


4.  M.  coromandeliana.  Burm.  Ind.  t.  62.  f.  2.  (M.  mi- 

nuta/9;  Linn.  Mant.  308.) — Leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  fome- 
what obovate,  nearly  entire,  fmooth.  Fruit  elliptical,  ver- 
tical, with  two  teeth  at  the  bafe.  Fruit-ftalks  capillary, 
thrice  as  long  as  the  fruit.  Native  of  Coromandel  and 
Tranquebar,  commnnica'ed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler.  No- 
thing can  be  more  diftinft  than  this  fpecies  from  the  pre- 
ceding, with  which  it  is  confounded  by  Linnaeus.  Pofiibly 
the  miftake  of  the  learned  Swede,  and  the  figure  of  Burr- 
mann,  may  have  led  M.  Delile  to  fuppofe  his  emarginata 
different  from  the  minuta.  The  pfrefent  is  very  much 
fmaller,  even  than  that,  with  capillary  fruit-flails  equal  in 
length  to  the  footfalls.  The  fruit  too  is  effentially  dif- 
ferent, (landing  vertically,  not  laterally,  at  the  end  of  the 
ftalk,  and  being  elliptical,  very  ftrongly  corrugated.  The 
leaflets  are  rounded  at  the  end,  and  for  the  mod  part 
quite  entire.  They  fpread  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  as  in  the 
other  fpecies. 

5.  M.  anguflifolia.  Brown  n.  3. — “ Leaflets  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  toothed  at  the  extremity  ; fmooth  when  full 
grown.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  New  Holland,  within 
the  tropic.  Of  this  we  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

MARSILLAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Allier  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Montlugon. 

MARSILLY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Sezanne. 

MARSOLLIER,  James,  in  Biography , a writer  of  hif- 
tory,  born  at  Paris  in  1647,  was  brought  up  to  the  church, 
and  took  the  habit  of  a canon-regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  and 
was  fent  with  others  to  Ufez,  to  reftore  order  in  the  chapter 
of  that  city.  He  fixed  his  abode  there,  and  was  elefted 
provoft  of  the  cathedral,  a dignity  which  he  foon  refigned 
in  favour  of  Poncet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Angers,  and  was 
then  made  archdeacon.  He  died  in  Ufez,  in  the  feventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  works  were  “ L’Hif- 
toire  du  Cardinal  Ximenes,”  two  volumes  ; “ L’Hiftoirede 
Henri  VII.  Roi  d’Angleterre  “ Hiftoire  de  l’lnquifition 
et  dc  fon  Origine this,  which  was  firft  printed  in  one 
volume,  i2mo.,  has  been  fince  reprinted  with  confiderable 
additions  in  two  volumes  : “ Hiftoire  de  l’Origine  des 
dixmes  et  autres  Biens  temporals  de  l’Eglife  “ La  Vie  de 
St.  Francois  de  Sales  “ Entreticns  fur  plufieurs  Devoirs 
de  la  civile;”  “ Apologie  d’Erafme:”  this  laft  is  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  attachment  of  Erafmus  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  ftyle  of  Marfollier  is  free  and  flow- 


ing, but  not  in  the  bed  tafte  ; his  works  are,  however,  dill 
read  with  pleafure.  Moreri. 

MARSOM’s  Key,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Spanifh  Main.  N.  lat.  120  5'.  W.  long.  82 J 58'. 

MARSON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Chalons-fur-Marne.  The  place  contains  400,  and  the  canton 
7608  inhabitants,,  on  a territory  of  297A  kiliometres,  in 
18  communes. 

MARSTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up- 
land ; 1 6 miles  S.  of  Upfal. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
W.  coaft  of  Sweden,  in  the  North  fea,  N.  lat.  56"  47'. 
E.  long.  12°  31'. 

MARSTON  Moor,  a place  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
York,  memorable  for  a battle  fought  here  in  1644,  with  which 
commenced  the  misfortunes  of  king  Charles.  The  Scottifh 
and  parliamentarian  armies,  having  joined,  laid  fiege  to  York, 
and  prince  Rupert,  reinforced  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftie, 
determined  to  raife  the  fiege.  Both  parties  drew  up  on 
Marfton  Moor  to  the  number  of  50,000,  and  viftory  was 
long  in  a liate  of  fufpence.  Rupert,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  royalifts,  was  oppofed  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  now  firft  prefented  himfelf  to  notice  at  the  head 
of  a body  of  troops,  difeiplined  by  himfelf.  After  a (harp 
conflift  the  cavalry  of  the  royalifts  gave  way,  and  thofe  of 
the  infantry  who  flood  next  to  them  were  alfo  put  to  flight. 
Cromwell  having  driven  his  opponent  from  the  field,  re- 
turned to  a fecond  engagement,  which  proved  equally  fuc- 
cefsful.  The  prince’s  whole  train  of  artillery  was  taken, 
and  the  royalifts  never  afterwards  recovered  this  defeat. 

MARSTRAND,  one  of  the  mod  extreme  among  that 
duller  of  iflands,  which  extends  from  the  coaft  of  Sweden. 
Marflrand,  from  its  ftrength  called  the  “ Gibraltar  of 
Sweden,”  is  a rocky  ifland  in  the  Cattegate,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  The  town,  which  lies  on  the  eaft- 
ern  fide,  contains  160  houfes,  and  1 2co  inhabitants.  It  wss 
declared  a free  port  in  1776,  and  was  the  great  refort  for 
the  American  veffels,  which  were  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
any  other  port  of  Sweden.  This  traffic  enriched  the  town, 
particularly  in  1780  and  1781.  Since  the  peace,  the  com- 
merce has  greatly  dimimlhed,  and  the  inhabitants  have  de- 
rived their  chief  fubfiltence  from  the  herring  fifliery,  by 
means  of  the  number  of  (hips  which,  in  bad  weather,  take 
refuge  in  the  harbour,  and  by  a contraband  trade.  ’ Mar- 
ftrand  is  called  a free  port,  but  the  exemption  is  imaginary  : 
for  although  all  goods  are  admitted  into  the  town  Tree  of 
duty,  yet  they  cannot  be  exported  without  paying  the 
ufual  cuiloms  : and  they  are  fubjeft  to  a very  drift  fearch. 
The  harbour  is  fecure  and  commodious,  but  of  difficult 
entrance,  and  in  tempeftuous  weather  dangerous  without 
a pilot.  Each  of  the  two  entrances  is  commanded  by  two 
new  batteries.  The  place  is  fti  1 further  fortified  by  the 
ftrong  citadel  of  Carlilein,  which  (lands  on  an  eminence 
in  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  It  was  built,  in  1682,  by 
Charles  XI.,  and  taken  by  the  Danes  in  1719:  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  fince  confiderably  (Lengthened  ; and 
it  is  now  deemed  impregnable.  On  the  top  of  the  hi’gheft 
tower  is  a light-houfe,  which  commands  an  extenfive  view 
of  the  Cattegate,  fprinkled  with  an  altoniftiing  number  of 
rocks  and  iflands.  It  is  faid,  that  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous  rocks  and  (hoals,  that  render  this  fea  dangerous, 
above  300  veffels  have  been  accuftomed  to  take  refuge  an- 
nually in  the  harbour  of  Martlrand.  This  place  has  of  late 
very  much  declined  in  the  number  of  houfes  and  of  inhabit- 
ants: 18  miles  N.W.  of  Gotheborg.  N.  lat.  C7  ca'  E 
long.  ii°  30'. 
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MARSUIN,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  many  have 
'called  the  phociEiia,  or  porpeffe,  a fiffi  tco  often  confounded 
with  the  dolphin. 

MARSUPIALS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
Tyfon  to  tlie  creature  commonly  called  the  poffum,  or 
opoffum.  The  peculiar  diliiridtion  of  this  creature  from  all 
others,  is  its  having  a pouch,  or  inarfupium,  under  its  belly, 
into  which  it  receives  its  young  in  time  of  danger  : whence 
the  name. 

MARSUPIALIS  Ml'SCULUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given 
by  Cowper,  and  fume  others,  to  a mufcle  on  the  thigh,  called 
alio  by  fotne,  burfalis.  It  is  that  mufcle,  called  by  Albi- 
nus,  Window,  and  the  generality  of  modern  authors,  ob- 
turator interims. 

MARSUPIUM  Coknkum,  a name  given  by  Spigelhis, 
Cowper,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  certain  mufcles, 
of  the  thigh,  called  by  the  French  writers,  les  petits 
jumeaux,  and  by  Albinos,  gemini.  Vefalius  does  not  efleem 
them  feparate  mufcles,  but  calls  them  only  earners  portiones 
dccimo  femur  moventiam  mufculo  attenfx,  fleft.y  portions 
affixed  to  the  tenth  mufcle  of  the  thigh. 

Riolan,  who  calls  the  pyriformis,  or  pyramidal  mufcle  of 
the  thigh,  the  quadrigeminus,  or  quadrigeininus  prior,  calls 
thefe  tbe  quadrigeinini  fecundi  & tertii.  They  are  fome- 
times  diftintt,  fometimes  they  grow  together. 

MARSY,  F11AX901S-MAIUK  de,  in  Biography,  a mo- 
dern Latin  pcet,  was  born  at  Paris,  and  entered  at  an  early 
period  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  where  he  cultivated  his 
literary  talents  fo  fuccefsfullv,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
bad  acquired  confidcrable  reputation  by  his  Latin  poetry. 
His  chief  work  in  this  department  was  entitled  “ Pidlura,” 
publifhed  in  173 6.  In  this  poem  he  paffes  over  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  gives,  as  it  were, 
a gallery  of  pi&urcr.,  feveral  of  which  are  touched  with 
much  deferiptive  force.  Some  circumitances  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  he  employed  himfelf 
as  a man  of  letters,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful  works, 
among  which  were  “ L’Hilloire  de  Marie  Stuart,”  in  three 
vols.  : a trasflation  of  “ Melville’s  Memoirs  “ Ditfion- 
naire  abregc  de  Peinture  et  d’Architeefure “ L’Hiftoire 
Moderne,”  being  intended  as  a fequel  to  Rollin’s  Ancient 
Hiftorv  : of  this  he  finiffied  eleven  volumes,  and  it  was  af- 
terwards continued  to  twenty-fix.  In  1752  he  puhhihed 
“ Rabelais  moderne,  ou  les  CLuvres  de  Rabelais  mife  a la 
portcc  de  la  plupart  des  Le&eurs,”  eight  vols.  He  has 
been  much  and  defervedly  blamed  for  not  fuppreffing  the 
indelicacies  and  obfeenities  of  the  author,  as  he  undertook  to 
abridge  him  by  omitting  the  obfeure  and  lefs  interefting 
paffages  of  his  works.  Pie  was  liable  to  a heavier  cenfnre 
for  publilhing,  in  1 794,  “ L’  Analyfe  de  Bayle,”  in  four  vols. 
Z2mo.,  iince  reprinted  in  Holland.  On  account  of  this 
Marfy  was,  for  a time,  imprifoned  in  the  Baftile.  He  died 
in  1763,  while  employed  in  writing  the  12th  vol.  of  his 
Modern  Hillory. 

Marsy,  Gaspard,  an  excellent  fculptor,  born  at  Cam- 
bray  in  1624,  where  he  acquired  the  principles  of  his  art 
under  his  father,  and  in  1648  lie  went  to  Paris  to  perfect 
himfelf.  In  this  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Bakhafarj  they  worked  together  fome  years,  till  at  length 
they  attracted  the  notice  of  M.  de  la  Vrilliere,  fecretary 
of  llate,  who  employed  them  in  the  decorations  of  tire  hotel 
de  Teuloufe.  After  this  they  were  engaged  in  the  works 
carrying  on  at  Verfailles  ; their  molt  celebrated  performance 
was  a group  of  tritons  watering  the  horfes  of  the  fun  in 
the  baths  of  Apollo.  Their  lalt  work  in  conjunction,  was 
the  tomb  of  John  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland.  After  this 
Balthafar  laid  afide  hisprofeflion,  but  Gafpard  finiffied  fe- 
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veral  other  works  that  did  honour  to  his  reputation.  In 
1657  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  was  nominated  profeffor  in  1659,  and  chofen 
reftorin  1675.  He  died  in  1 681,  having  fur vived  his  brother 
feven  years.  Gen.  Biog. 

MARSY  AS,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  a native  of  Celaenae, 
a town  in  Phrygia,  and  fon  of  Hyagnis,  who  flourilhed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oxford  Marbles,  1506  years  B.C.  Marfyas 
was  a famous  performer  on  the  flute,  cf  which  his  father  was 
faid  to  be  the  inventor.  He  is  reprefei'.ted  by  Diodorus  Si- 
culus (lib.  iii.  cap,  to. ) as  a nun  commendable  for  his 
wifdom  and  temperance.  Having  engaged  in  a rr.uficsl 
contention  with  Apollo,  he  chofe  the  people  of  Nyfa,  at  that 
time  the  refidence  of  Bacchus  or  Ofiris,  for  judges.  Apollo 
played  at  firft  a Ample  air  upon  his  inflrument  ; but  Marfyas 
taking  up  his  pipe,  ilruck  the  audience  fo  much  by  the  no- 
velty of  its  tone,  and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  he 
feemed  to  be  heard  with  more  pleafure  than  his  rival. 
Having  agreed  upon  a iecond  trial  of  (kill,  it  is  faid  that  the 
performance  of  Apollo,  by  accompanying  the  lyre  with  his 
voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel  that  of  Marfyas  upon 
the  flute. alone.  Marfyas,  with  indignation,  proteflecl 
againft  the  decifion  of  his  judges,  urging,  that  he  had  not 
been  fairly  var.quiffied  according  to  the  rules  flipuhted,  be- 
caufe  the  difpute  was  concerning  the  excellence  of  their  fe- 
veral inflruments,  r.ot  their  voices  ; and  that  it  was  wholly 
unjuft  to  employ  two  arts  againft  one. 

Apollo  denied  that  he  had  taken  any  unfair  advantage  of 
his  antagonift,  fince  Marfyas  had  employed  both  his  mouth 
and  fingers  in  performing  upon  his  inflrument ; fo  that  if  he 
was  denied  the  ufe  of  his  mouth,  he  would  be  Hill  more  dis- 
qualified for  the  contention.  The  judges  approved  of 
Apollo’s  reafoning,  and  ordered  a third  trial.  Marfyas  was 
again  vanquiffied  ; and  Apollo,  inflamed  by  the  violence  of 
the  difpute,  flead  him  alive  for  his  prefumpticr. 

Paufanias  relates  a circumftance  concerning  this  eonteft, 
that  had  been  omitted  by  Diodorus,  which  is,  that  Apollo 
accepted  the  challenge  from  Marfyas,  upon  condition  that 
the  vidlor  ffiould  ufe  the  vanquiffied  as  he  pleafed. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  great  provocation  had  been 
given  on  both  fides,  previous  to  a trial  of  fkiil,  big  with 
fuch  ferious  confequences.  And  it  appears  from  a paffage 
in  Apuleius,  that  the  champions  had  tried  their  ftrength  at 
invective  and  farcafm,  before  the  mufical  eonteft  began. 
According  to  this  writer,  Marfyas  was  fo  fooliffi  as  to  irritate 
the  god,  by  oppofing  his  own  entangled  hair,  his  frightful 
and  ihaggy  beard,  to  the  flowing  locks,  the  finical  effemi- 
nacy, and  dainty  cleanliuefs  of  his  rival ; for  which  he  was 
hiffed  by  all  the  mufes  and  company  prefent. 

It  is  difficult  to  acquire  a true  idea  of  the  character  of 
this  mufician,  as  fome  ancient  writers,  in  fpeaking  of  him, 
tell  us  that  he  was  a man  of  talents  and  wifdom,  while  others 
reprefent  him  as  an  ignorant  clown  ; juft  as  Polonius,  in  our 
Shakfpeare’s  Hamlet,  is  in  fome  feenes  a wife  man,  and  in 
others  an  ideot. 

Plato  tells  us  that  we  are  indebted  to  Marfyas  and  Olym- 
pus for  vvind-mufic  ; and  to  thefe  two  muficians  is  likewife 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  mea- 
fure.  Marfyas  is  alfo  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  the  double  flute,  though  others  give  it  to  his 
father  Hyagnis. 

Antiquity  has  furniffied  us  with  feveral  monuments  of  the 
puniffiment  infliHed  upon  him  by  Apollo.  He  maybe  feen 
in  Berger,  in  MaSei,  and  in  Du  Chou!.  The  ftory  is  like- 
wife  well  and  fully  reprefented  in  one  of  the  ancient  pictures 
dug  out  of  Herculaneum.  Here  the  vanquiffied  mufician 
is  bound  to  a tree,  the  executioner  Handing  by  with  a 
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knife  in  his  hand,  only  waits  for  orders  from  the  vi&or  to 
flay  him  alive.  Apollo  is  feated  at  a diftance,  with  a lyre  in 
one  hand,  and  a ple&rum  in  the  other,  and  a mufe  by  his 
fide,  preparing  a garland  for  him  in  token  of  viftory.  A 
young  man,  on  his  knees,  appears  to  implore  his  mercy  ; 
this  is  thought  to  be  Olympus,  the  fcholar  of  Marfyas, 
afking  pardon  for  his  mailer,  or,  perhaps  permifiion  to 
give  him  funeral  obfequies,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Hy- 
ginus,  he  obtained. 

And  Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo,  foon  repenting 
of  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas,  broke 
the  firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a ftop, 
for  a time,  to  any  further  progrefs  in  the  practice  of  that 
inftrument. 

MART,  denotes  a great  fair  or  market,  for  felling  of 
goods,  holden  every  year.  See  Fair  and  Market. 

Mart,  Letters  of.  See  Letters  and  Marque. 

MARTA,  in  Geography , a town  in  the  duchy  of  Caf- 
tro,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  where  it  iffues  from  the 
lake  of  Bolfena;  n miles  E.  of  Caftro. 

Marta,  or  Martena,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar;  io  miles  S.  of  Cochin. 

Marta,  St.,  a branch  of  the  Andes  ; which  fee. 

Marta,  Santa,  or  St.  Martha,  a province  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Spanifh  Main,  on  the  E.  by  Rio  de  la  Hache  and 
Maracaibo,  on  the  S.  by  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Carthagena.  This  is  a mountainous  and  very  high  country, 
extending  in  length  about  300  miles,  and  in  breadth  about 
aoo.  The  climate  is  hot  and  fultry,  but  the  heat  is  miti- 
gated by  the  winds  which  blow  over  the  mountains  covered 
with  fnow.  The  chief  town  is 

Marta,  Santa,  or  St.  Martha,  which  is  a fea-port 
on  the  Spanifh.  Main,  founded  in  1555  ; with  a good 
haven  defended  by  two  forts,  but  of  late  confiderably 
declined ; the  houfes  being  now  moftly  conltrudled  of 
wood  and  covered  with  ftraw.  This  was  the  place  of 
arms  of  Quefada,  the  conqueror  of  New  Granada  ; and  was 
reduced  toafhes,  in  1596,  by  fir  Francis  Drake.  Jt  is  now 
a bifhop’s  fee.  The  port  is  large  and  convenient,  pro- 
tected by  lofty  ridges,  and  has  in  front  a round  hill,  which 
defends  the  city  on  the  fide  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  at  the 
diftance  of  three  leagues.  Thefe  mountains  may  be  regarded 
as  the  termination  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes  ; which 
fee.  The  climate  is  lefs  hot  and  more  healthy  than  that  of 
Carthagena  ; and  the  city  is  fupplied  with  excellent  water 
from  the  river  Goegaira,  or  Guayra,  which  partes  near  it : 
the  banks  of  the  river  being  covered  with  beautiful  groves 
of  trees,  and  among  others,  fome  whofe  leaves  bear  an 
unctuous  appearance,  and  are  ufed  as  foap.  The  environs 
produce  cotton,  tobacco,  fome  wine,  cacao,  Brazil  wood, 
fugar,  vanilla,  and  fome  wheat.  Here  is  alfo  abundance 
of  cattle,  and  fome  mules  are  bred.  The  population  of 
Santa  Marta  is  not  afcertained.  At  Carrizal,  on  the  S.  of 
Cape  Vela,  16  leagues  E.  of  the  city  of  Santa  Marta,  there 
is  a pearl  fifhery,  which,  under  bad  condudl,  yields  only 
about  30,000  dollars.  At  Ocana  there  are  copper  mines, 
and  gold  mines  near  the  river  Ariguana,  30  leagues  from 
the  city.  Ornaments  of  tombac  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Indians.  Eftella,  who  has  given  a minute 
and  interefting  defcription  of  this  province,  fays,  that  it 
only  contains  betwixt  25  and  30,000  fouls,  the  population 
of  a mere  European  town;  100  miles  N.E.  of  Carthagena. 
N.lat.  1 i°i9' 2".  W.  long.  74°  4'  30".  See  New  Granada. 

MARTABAN,  a fea-port  town  in  a province  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Birman  empire.  It  was  formerly  a port’ 
of  confiderable  eminence  t but  it  has  loft  its  diftinguilhing 


importance  by  the  plunder  and  devaftation  of  the  Pcguers 
and  Siamefe,  and  by  the  obftru£tion  of  the  navigation  into 
its  harbour,  occafioned  by  (hips  that  were  funk  in  the  river 
by  order  of  the  Birman  fovereigns.  N.  lat.  i63  38'.  E. 
long.  98^  2'.  See  Arracan,  Ava,  Birman  Empire, 
Pegu,  and  Siam. 

MART  AGO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

MARTAGON,  in  Botany,  a name  given  to  feveral 
fpecies  of  lily. 

MARTINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; 10  miles  N.W;  of  Otranto. 

MARTAWAN,  a village  of  Syria,  that  lies  on  the  road 
from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo,  celebrated  among  the  Turks 
and  Europeans,  on  account  of  an  extraordinary  practice  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  let  out  their  wives  and  daughters  for  a 
trifling  fum.  “ This  proftitution,  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  Arabs,  feems  to  me,”  fays  Volney,  (Trav.  in  Egypt, 
&c.  vol.  ii.)  “ to  have  originated  in  fome  religious  cultom, 
which  ought  perhaps  to  be  fought  for  in  the  ancient  wor- 
(hip  of  the  goddefs  Venus,  or  to  be  attributed  to  the  com 
munity  of  women  permitted  by  the  Anfarians,  to  which 
tribe  the  inhabitants  of  Martawan  belong." 

MARTEAU,  in  Conchology , the  name  given  by  French 
naturalifts  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  oyiler,  called  alfo  malkum 
by  others.  It  is  one  of  the  moll  curious  (hells  in  the  world. 
Its  figure  is  that  of  a hammer,  with  a very  long  head,  or 
rather  of  a pick-ax.  It  has  a body  of  moderate  thicknefs, 
and  two  long  arms.  It  is  of  a brownifti  colour,  with  a 
beautiful  tinge  of  a violet-blue.  Notwithftanding  the  ltrange 
(hape  of  thefe  (hells,  they  clofe  very  exactly. 

Marteau,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Squalus  Zygana. 

MARTEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Gourdon  ; 29  miles  N.  of  Cahors.  The  place 
contains  2711,  and  the  canton  9952  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  1 8 7 i kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

MARTELLI,  Lodovico,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1499,  and  became  diftinguilhed  by  his  poetical 
genius,  and,  but  for  an  early  death,  would  have  had  a high 
rank  among  the  literary  characters  of  his  age  and  country. 
He  was  author  of  many  verfes,  as  well  in  the  burlefque  as 
in  the  ferious  ftyle  ; but  is  chiefly  known  for  a tragedy,  en- 
titled “ Tullia,”  which  is  much  elleeir.ed  among  the  early 
produdlions  of  the  Italian  drama.  He  had  a brother,  Vi- 
cenzo,  who  was  patronized  by  the  prince  of  Salerno.  On 
fome  account  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  ; on  which  Occafion 
he  made  a vow  to  undertake  a pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem, 
fhould  he  regain  his  liberty.  This  event  took  place  ; and 
he  finally  retired  to  a tranquil  life,  and  died  in  1556. 
A volume  of  his  poems  and  letters  was  publi(hed  in 
1607  : many  of  his  letters  alfo  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
colledlion  of  letters  of  illuftrious  men,  publifhed  at  Venice 
in  1564. 

Martelli,  Pietro-Jacopo,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1665,  was  educated  firft  at  the  Jefuits* 
fchool,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of  his  native  city. 
Hiiffather  would  willingly  have  brought  him  up  to  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  phylic  ; but  the  young  man  could  not  endure  the 
pradlice,  and  was  permitted  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  itudy  of 
claflical  literature.  When  he  was  about  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  he  obtained  the  pod  of  one  of  the  fecretaries  to  the 
fenate  of  Bologna.  He  publifhed  a ferious  poem,  entitled 
“ Gli  Ocche  di  Gefu,”  the  Eyes  of  Jefus.  He  next  applied 
himfelf  to  tragedy,  and  having  carefully  perufed  the  Greek 
and  the  French  tragedians,  he  publifhed  “ La  Morte  d 
Nerone."  > This  and  feveral  of  his  other  pieces  were  adled 
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upon  different  theatres,  with  great  applaufe.  In  1707  he 
was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  univerlity 
of  Bologna,  and  foon  after  was  made  private  fccrctary  to 
Aldrovandi,  who  had  been  nominated  delegate  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  At  Rome  he  contra&ed  an  intimacy  with  many 
men  of  high  literary  reputation,  and  was  the  means  of  re- 
newing the  affemblies  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi.  He  pub- 
lifhed  about  this  period  feveral  tragedies,  and  a fingular 
dialogue,  “Del  Volo,”  On  Flying,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  men  and  heavy  bodies  might  be  fupported  in 
the  air ; and  in  the  fame  work  he  gave  a defcription  of  a 
(lying  (hip,  which  he  projedted.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  dif- 
courfes  in  verfe  concerning  the  art  of  poetry.  He  next 
went  to  Paris  with  Aldrovandi,  who  was  appointed  the 
pope’s  legate  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  mod  diftinguifhed  men  of  letters,  at 
whofe  rcquell  he  dated  at  length  his  opinions  “ On  ancient 
and  modern  Tragedy,’*  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which 
were  publiflied  by  his  friends  before  he  had  revifed  them  for 
the  prefs.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  courfe  of  nine 
months,  he  publifhcd  his  tragedies  in  three  volumes,  and 
was  reckoned  to  have  conferred,  by  the  work,  a great 
benefit  on  Italian  literature,  by  reviving  a true  tade  for  this 
fpecies  of  compofition.  In  1716  he  was  diligently  occupied 
at  Rome  with  a difpute  between  the  cities  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  concerning  the  derivation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Reno  and  Po.  His  zeal  in  this  bufinefs  caufed  him,  in 
1718,  to  be  promoted  to  the  vacant  place  of  fird  fecretary 
to  the  fenate.  He  wrotd  feveral  other  pieces  beiides  thofe 
that  have  been  referred  to,  and  began  a poem  “ On  the 
Arrival  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  his  Acceffion  to  the 
wedern  Empire,”  which  he  never  finifhed.  He  died  in 
1727,  at  the  age  of  fixty-two.  As  a man,  he  was  beloved 
for  the  fuavity  of  his  manners  and  his  focial  qualities.  As 
a poet,  he  was  elevated  and  fplendid  rather  than  eafy  and 
natural,  and  a great  admirer  of  his  own  productions.  His 
principal  works  in  profe  and  verfe  were  printed  in  nine  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.,  in  the  year  1729.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAUTELLIERE,  Petek  de  le,  who  rendered  his 
name  celebrated  as  an  advocate  at  the  French  bar,  was  the 
fon  of  a lieutenant-general.  He  came  to  Tours  at  the  time 
that  the  parliament  of  Paris  held  its  fittings  there,  and  en- 
tering himfelf  at  the  bar,  followed  the  profeflion  of  a pleader 
during  forty-five  years,  with  a celebrity  that  placed  him 
among  the  moll  eminent  advocates  of  his  time.  In  1611  he 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  againit  the 
Jefuits,  and  pr  >nouriced  a moft  bitter  philippic  on  the  lo- 
ciety,  which  was  much  admired  as  well  in  print  as  on  the 
delivery.  It  went  through  feveral  editions,  and  was  an- 
fwered  by  fome  perfon  on  the  part  of  the  fociety.  Mar- 
telliere  was  afterwards  created  a counfellor  of  ftate.  He 
died  in  1631.  He  is  ftyled,  in  his  epitaph,  “ Princeps  Pa- 
tronorum,  ct  Patronus  Principum.”  Moreri. 

MARTEI. LO,  Cape,  in  Geography,  the  fouth  point 
of  the  ifland  of  Ncgropont.  N.  lat.  38s.  E.  long.  24°39'. 

MARTENNE,  Edmund,  in  Biography,  a learned 
French  Bencdidlinc  monk,  was  born  in  the  year  163^  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  the  vows  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Remi  at  Rheims,  where  he  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  among 
his  contemporaries  by  the  diligence  of  his  application,  and 
his  profound  laborious  refearches.  As  an  author  he  firft 
appeared  in  1690,  with  a work,  entitled  “ Commentarius 
in  Regulam  fandfi  Benedi&i  literalis,  moralis,  hiftoricus,” 
which  is  a compilation  of  what  the  belt  writers  have  laid  on 
the  fubjedl,  and  contains  differtations  on  different  queftions, 
which  difplay  the  erudition  of  the  author.  He  publiflied 
“ De  antiquis  Monachorum  Ritibus,”  in  two  volumes,  4to., 


which  furnifhes  much  curious  matter,  illiiflrative  of  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  and  profane  hiffory.  From  this  period  he  was 
frequently-before  the  public  by  works  of  various  merit ; but 
his  fame  with  pofterity  is  chiefly  fecured  by  the  part  which 
he  took  in  new-modelling  the  work,  entitled  “ Gallia  Chrif- 
tiana.”  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  it  was  determined  that 
he  fhould  vifit  the  public  archives,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
churches  and  monuments  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  fearch 
for  fuch  documents  as  had  efcaped  the  knowledge  and  in- 
veftigation  of  the  original  authors.  On  this  literary  million 
he  fet  out,  and  traverfed,  alone,  Poitou,  Berry,  Nivernois, 
and  part  of  Burgundy.  He  fpent  fix  years  in  thefe  travels, 
the  refult  of  which  was  a rich  harveft  of  materials,  which, 
exclufive  of  more  than  two  thoufand  pieces  illuftrative  of  the 
“ Gallia  Chriftiana,”  compofe  the  greater  part  of  five  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  publifhed  in  1717,  under  the  title  of  “ The- 
faurus  novus  Auecdotorum,”  &c.  In  the  fame  year  he 
publifhed,  conjointly  with  his  fellow-labourer,  D.  Urfin 
Durand,  a particular  account  of  their  journey,  entitled 
“ Literary  Travels  of  two  Monks  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur.”  Two  years  after,  they  took  another  journey 
by  order  of  their  fuperiors,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  it, 
under  the  fame  title  with  the  preceding.  The  refult  of  this 
fecond  journey  was  an  immenfe  colle&ion  of  documents,  in 
nine  volumes,  folio,  under  the  title  of  “ Veterum  Scrip- 
torum  et  Monumentorum  Hiftoricorum,  et  Dogmaticorum 
amplifiima  Colleftio of  thefe  the  firft  three  appeared  in 
1724,  and  the  fix  laft  in  1 733.  He  was  concerned  in  many 
other  publications,  particularly  in  father  Mabillon’s  fixth 
volume  of  his  “ Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedidfi and  in  the 
new  edition  of  father  d’Achery’s  “ Spicilegium.”  He 
died  in  1739,  at  the  great  age  °f  eighty-five.  He  was 
refpedled  and  beloved  by  his  literary  contemporaries,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  fimplieity  of  his  manners  as  of  the  vaft 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  his  indefatigable  induftry.  Mo- 
reri. 

MARTENS,  Thierry,  in  Latin,  Martinas,  a native 
of  Aloft,  in  Flanders,  celebrated  a3  the  perfon  who  firft  in- 
troduced the  art  of  printing  into  the  Netherlands ; having 
exercifed  this  ufeful  and  noble  art  nearly  lixty  years  at  Aloft, 
Louvain,  and  Antwerp.  He  died  at  the  laft-named  place 
in  1553,  at  the  age  of  four-fcore.  He  was  an  author  as 
well  as  a printer ; but  it  is  faid  his  own  productions  were 
the  lead  valuable  of  thofe  that  iffued  from  his  prefs.  He 
was  highly  efteemed  by  the  learned  men  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  and  enjoyed  the  friendlhip  of  Erafmus,  who 
lodged  in  his  houfe.  He  employed  the  double  anchor  as  a 
fign  of  the  books  that  were  printed  at  his  office.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MARTHA  Brae,  in  Geography,  a harbour  and  village 
in  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  180  31'.  W.  long.  770  32'.  See 
Falmouth. 

Martha,  St.  See  Santa  Marta. 

Martha,  St.,  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaftof  the  ifland 
of  Cura5oa. 

Maktha’j  Vineyard,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  New  England,  belonging  to  Duke’s  county,  Maf- 
fachufetts,  called  by  the  Indians  “ Nope,”  or  “ Capa- 
wock,”  lying  between  40®  17'  and  410  29'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  70°  22'  and  70°  50'  W.  long.  W.  of  Nantucket ; 
about  2 1 miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  Chabaquiddick,  Noman's  ifland,  and 
the  Elizabeth  iflands,  which  contain  about  16,300  acres  of 
valuable  land,  conftitute  Duke’s  county,  containing  3118 
white  inhabitants,  and  between  400  and  500  Indians  and 
mulattoes  ; who  fubfift  by  agriculture  and  fifhing.  Cattle 
and  (beep  are  raifed  here  in  great  numbers  ; and  rye,  corn, 
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end  oats  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  ifiand.  White  pipe- 
clay and  yellow  and  red  ochre  are  found  in  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard. 

MARTHALON,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Schaffhaufen. 

MARTlAGO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

MARTIAL,  or  Martialis,  Marcus  Valerius,  in 
Biography , a native  of  Bilbilis,  in  Spain,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  remained  till  he  had  arrived  at  man’s  eftate, 
when  he  came  to  Rome.  He  was  fent  thitherto  ftudy  the 
law,  but  he  was  too  much  addided  to  poetry  to  fettle  to 
a profefiion  that  requires  great  labour  and  fevere  ftudy. 
His  fine  talents  and  tafte  for  polite  literature  ingratiated  him 
with  the  principal  literary  characters  then  in  Rome,  and  even 
procured  for  him  imperial  patronage.  Flattered  with  the 
notice  taken  of  him,  he  became  the  panegyrift  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  in  his  turn  gained  the  greateft  honours,  and  was 
rewarded  in  the  mod  liberal  manner.  Domitian  gave  him 
the  tribunefhip,  but  the  poet,  unmindful  of  the  favours 
which  he  had  received,  after  the  death  of  his  benefador,  ex- 
pofed  to  ridicule  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  a monlter,  whom, 
in  his  lifetime,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue,  good- 
refs,  and  excellence.  Trajan  treated  the  poet  with  coldnefs ; 
and  Martial,  after  he  liad  paired  thirtj'-five  years  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  in  the  greateft  fplendour  and  affluence,  re- 
tired to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the  mortification 
to  be  the  objed  of  malevolence,  fatire,  and  ridicule.  Fie 
received  fome  favours  from  his  friends,  and  his  poverty  was 
alleviated  by  the  liberality  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he 
had  immortalized  in  his  poems.  Martial  died  in  the  104th 
year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  unqueftionably  the  moft  eminent  of  the  epigrammatilts, 
and  is  looked  to  as  the  foie  model  of  that  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition.  He  wrote  fourteen  books  of  epigrams,  which  are 
delcribed  by  himfelf  as  “ fome  good,  fome  middling,  and 
more  bad 

“ Sunt  bona,  funt  quatdam  mediocria,  funt  malaplura 

this  is  thought  by  the  beft  judges  of  compofitions  of  the  kind 
as  fufficiently  modeft.  The  licentioufnefs  of  many  of  his  epi- 
grams deferves  the  ftrongeft  cenfure  : the  poet  has  in  many 
mftances  (hewn  himfelf  a declared  enemy  to  decency,  and  the 
book  is  to  be  read  by  young  perfons  with  the  utmoft  caution, 
as  its  tendency  is  often  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  morals,  ar.d 
initiate  the  votaries  of  virtue  into  the  myfteries  of  vice.  The 
beft  editions  of  Martial  are  thofe  of  Paris  1 617,  folio  ; Scri- 
verii.  i2mo.  Lug.  Bat..  1619;  Schrevelii,  8vo.  1670.  There 
are,  as  there  ought  to  be,  feveral  caftigated  editions  and  fe- 
iedions  for  the  ufe  of  fcnools. 

Martial,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Sonora  ; 48  miles  S.  of  Pitquin. 

Martial  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  preparations  of 
iron,  or  fuch  as  are  impregnated  therewith  ; as  the  martial 
legulus  of  antimony,  & c. 

Martial,  Court.  See  Court- Martial. 

Martial  Law,  is  the  law  of  war,  depending  upon  the 
arbitrary,  but  juft  power  and  pieafure  of  the  king,  or  his 
lieutenants.  The  king,  though  in  times  of  peace  he  makes 
no  laws  but  by  the  confent  of  his  parliament-;  yet,,  in  war, 
ufes  abfolute  power  over  the  foidiery  ; though  even  thi3 
power  hath  been  veiled,  of  late  years,  in  the  king,  or  bis 
generals  of  the  army,  by  ad  of  parliament,  and  under  par- 
ticular reftridu.ns  too. 

Martial  law,  fays  fir  Matthew  Hale,  is  in  reality  no  law, 
but  fomething  indulged  rather  than  allowed  as  law.  The 
neceffity  of  order  and  difciplinain  an  army  is  the  only  thing 


that  can  give  it  countenance  ; and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  king’s  courts  are 
open  for  all  perfons  to  receive  juftice  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  petition  of  right  (which  fee)  enads  that  no  fol- 
dier  (hall be  quartered  on  the  fubjed  without  his  own  confent; 
and  that  no  commiffion  (hall  iffue  to  proceed  within  this  land 
according  to  martial  law.  See  Martial  Court. 

MARTIALES  Flores.  See  Flores  Marti  ales. 

MARTIANAY,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
Benedidine  monk,,  was  born  at  St.  Sever,  in  Gafcony, 
in  the  year  1647.  Having  entered  into  the  order  at  Tou- 
loufe,  in  166S  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a critical  acquaintance  with  the  facred  feriptures. 
When  he  had  attained  to  that  degree  of  competency  in  the 
purfuifwhich  gave  him  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  he  per- 
feded  himfelf  by  reading  ledures  in  different  monafteries  be- 
longing to  his  order,  and  fpent  a coniiderable  part  of  his  life 
in  endeavouring  to  illuftrate  them  by  various  and  very  eru- 
dite publications.  He  was  engaged  jointly  with  father  Pou- 
get,  in  publilhing  a new  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome, 
in  five  vols.  folio,  after  which  he  gave  the  world  a life  of  the 
faint.  He  was  likewife  author  of  “ Hiftorical  Treatifes  0:1 
the  Truth  of  the  Infpiration  of  the  Sacred  Books  a trea- 
tife  “ On  the  Canon  of  the  Books  of  Scripture of  one 
“ On  the  Manner  of  explaining  the  Sacred  Scripture:”  he 
publifiied  alfo  the  “ New  Teftament,  with  Notes  taken  en- 
tirely from  the  Scripture,”  and  of  a “ Commentary  on  the 
Whole  of  the  Scriptures.”  He  died  in  1717,  about  the 
age  of  feveuty.  Moreri. 

MARTIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  Francs,  in  the 
department  of  theTanaro  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Alii. 

MARTI  ANUS  Capella.  See  Capella,  Martia- 
nus. 

MARTICHORA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  animal  which  we  call  the  manti- 
chora,  or  man-tiger. 

MARTICK,  in  Geography,  a townfiiip  of  America,  in 
Lancafter  county,  Pennfylvania,  having  124S  inhabitants. 

MARTIGAQ,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 21  miies  N.E.  of  Coimbra. 

MARTIGNANA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Stura,  near  the  Po  ; five  miles  W.  of  Saluzzo.. 

MARTIGNANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ; 
feven  miles  N.W.  of  Trevigio- 

MARTIGNE',  a town  of  France,. in  the  department  of 
the  Ille.and  Vilaine  ; eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  La  Guerche. — 
Alfo,  a town  in  the  department  of  the  Mayenr.e  ; feven  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Laval. 

Martigne  Briand,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Angers. 

Martigne  la  Comte,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Charolles. 

MARTIGNY,  which,  according  to  antiquaries,  was  the 
ancient  Oiiodarum,  a village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Vallais, 
lituated  on  a fmall  plain,,  encircled  by  high  mountains,  and 
divided  by  the  Dranle,  that  falls  into  the  Rhone.  This  is 
a place  much  frequented  by  travellers  ; it  leads  to  the  Valley 
of  Chamouny,  to  St.  Maurice,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
is  the  paffage  of  the  merchandize  which  is  conveyed  over  the 
great  St.  Bernard  into  Italy.  Near  Martigny,  are  the  ma- 
jeftic  ruins  of  Le  Bathin,  an  old  epifcopal  callle,  crowning 
the  fummit  of  a craggy  rock,  and  impending  over  the  impe- 
tuous Dranfe. 

MARTIGUES,  Les,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Aix  fituated  on  an  ifiand  at  the 
& mouth 
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mouth  oF  a lake,  to  which  it  gives  name,  near  the  fea  ; the 
lake  is  near  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad;  14  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Salon.  The  place  contains  7079,  and  the  canton  10,947 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  297-5  kiliometres,  in  fix  com- 
munes. 

MARTIN,  Bernard,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Dijon, 
in  1574.  He  was  educated  for  the  profefiion  of  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Burgundy, 
where  he  di flinguifhcd  himfelf  by  the  erudition  and  eloquence 
of  his  pleadings.  In  1603  he  was  called  to  the  capital  on 
an  affair  of  fome  confequence.  Here  he  publifhed  the  re- 
fult  of  feveral  years  critical  refearches  into  different  ancient 
authors,  under  the  title  of  Bernardi  Martini  Variarum  Lec- 
tionum,  lib.  iv.  After  this  he  applied  himfelf  folely  to  his 
profeffional  fludies,  and  made  large  colledions  for  a com- 
mentary on  the  cuflom  of  Burgundy,  which  he  had  juft  put 
to  the  prefs  when  he  died  in  1639.  Moreri. 

Martin,  faint,  was  born  at  Sabaria,  in  Pannonia,  now 
denominated  Hungary,  about  the  year  316.  He  ferved  in 
the  army  lome  years,  but  being  converted  to  Chriftianity  he 
embraced  a religious  life,  and  was  the  means  of  converting 
his  mother  from  the  pagan  dodrines.  In  374  lie  had  ob- 
tained fuch  a reputation  in  the  church  that  he  was  appointed 
biftiopof  Tours,  but  his  elevation  to  this  high  dignity  did 
not  lead  him  to  banifli  the  original  fimplicity,  and  even  au- 
lterity  of  the  monk.  He  erected  the  monaltcry  of  Mar- 
montier,  and  is  conlidered  as  the  apofllc  of  the  Gauls.  He 
d:ed  in  the  year  397.  Under  his  name  there  is  extant  a con- 
fefiion  of  faith  on  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Martin  I.,  pope,  who  obtained  likewife  the  honour  of 
the  titles  of  faint  and  martyr  in  the  Romifli  church,  was 
a native  of  Todi  in  Umbria,  became  prelbyter  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  649,  and  was  eleded  to  the  papal  throne 
on  the  death  of  Theodore.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs,  in  this 
place,  to  enter  at  large  into  the  contefls  which  agitated  the 
church  at  this  period  ; they  relate  chiefly  to  the  number  of 
wills  and  operations  in  Chrift,  one  party  maintaining  the 
dodrine  of  one  will  and  one  operation,  and  the  other,  that 
of  two  wills  and  two  operations.  See  Monothelites. 

As  foon  as  Martin  had  taken  poffeflion  of  his  fee,  he  directed 
a council  of  bifhops  to  be  affembled  at  Rome,  who  met  at 
Rome  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  five.  The  debates 
were  violent  and  protracted  through  five  feflions,  when  by 
the  influence  of  the  pope  it  was  decreed  that  the  dodrine  of 
two  wills  wa3  the  true  Catholic  dodrine,  and  that,  cf  one 
will,  plainly  heretical.  Martin  next  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  emperor,  and  by  a mo  ft  fubmifiive  and  flattering 
letter,  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  dodrine  of  one 
will  was  repugnant  to  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  to  the 
dodrine  of  the  fathers,  and  to  the  belief  of  the  church  ; and 
that  therefore  it  had  been  of  necefiity  condemned.  Conftans 
was  not,  however,  fo  eafily  won  over  ; he  was  enraged  at  the 
condud  of  the  pope,  and  determined  to  revenge  the  infult 
offered  to  the  imperial  laws,  and  without  hefitation  ordered 
the  exarch  of  Italy,  at  all  events,  to  feize  and  depofc  Martin, 
and  to  fend  him  away  prifoner.  The  officer  performed  the 
duty  enjoined  upon  him  with  the  utmoft  promptitude.  The 
pope,  notwithftanding  the  remonilrances  of  the  clergy,  who 
offered  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  ftand  by  him  to  the 
laft,  furrendered  to  the  civil  power,  and  was  carried  pri- 
vately, with  a few  domeftics,  on  board  a veffel  in  the  Tyber, 
which  was  immediately  difpatehed  to  the  Eaft.  During  a 
tedious  voyage  of  three  months,  they  touched  at  different 
places,  at  which  the  pope  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  fhore, 
notwithftanding  his  fufferings  from  fea-licknefs,  the  gout, 
and  other  diftreffing  maladies.  He  was,  moreover,  cruelly 
deprived  of  fuch  comforts  aud  rcfrefhments  as  were  brought 


to  him  by  the  clergy  and  others,  who  were  driven  away,  and 
fometimes  grofsly  infulted  as  enemies  of  the  date,  and  rebels 
to  the  emperor.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Naxos, 
in  the  Archipelago,  he  was  confined  there  a whole  year, 
and  then  ordered  to  be  brought  tt>  Conftantinople,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  autumn  of  654.  Here  he  was  clofely  impri- 
foned  and  feverely  maltreated  for  more  than  three  months. 
He  was  at  length  brought  to  trial  on  a charge  of  high 
treafon,  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  ; the  verdid  was 
however  no  fooner  delivered  than  the  high  treafurer,  who  pre- 
fided  as  judge,  ordered  the  guards  to  llrip  him,  and  the  people 
to  anathematize  him  ; he  was  then  delivered  to  the  governor 
of  Conftantinople,  who  direded  an  iron  collar  to  be  put 
about  his  neck,  and  to  have  him  dragged  through  the  ftreets 
of  the  city,  loaded  with  chains,  and  then  fhut  up  in  prifon, 
till  he  fhould  be  led  out  to  execution.  Here  he  was  treated 
with  great  barbarity,  and  would  probably  have  died  under 
his  fufferings,  bad  not  the  emperor  been  perfuaded  to  fpare 
his  life.  He  accordingly  banifhed  him  to  the  Sarmatian. 
Cherfonefus,  where  lie  arrived  in  the  fpring  of  655.  In 
this  inhofpitable  country,  and  in  the  midft  of  a pagan  people, 
he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  himfelf  entirely  ncgleded 
by  his  friends  in  Italy,  and  fuffered  even  to  want  the  com- 
mon neceffaries  of  life.  He  died  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber. There  are  ftill  extant  feventeen  of  his  “Letters,”  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Colled.  Ccnciliorum,  which  are 
faid  to  exhibit  fuperior  talents  and  an  enlarged  mind.  Bower. 

Martin  II.,  pope,  fometimes  called  Marinus  I.,  the  fon- 
of  a prefbyter,  and  a native  of  Gallefium  in  Tufcany,  re- 
commended himfelf  to  different  popes  by  his  great  talents  for 
bufinefs,  and  thus  he  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  church.  In  866  he  was  deputed  by  pope  Nicholas 
to  Bulgaria  and  Conftantinople,  for  the  purpofe  of  excom- 
municating the  patriarch  Photius ; and  again  in. 869  by  pope 
Adrian  II.  to  fit  in  the  general  council  convened  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  that  patriarch.  Ten  years  afterwards  lie  was  fent 
legate  to  Conftantinople,  a third  time,  by  pope  John  VIII. 
to  renew  the  ad  of  excommunication.  By  the  laft  named 
pontiff  he  was  probably  ordained  bifhop,  but  without  a fee. 
Upon  the  death  of . John,  in  882,  he  was  eleded  his  fucceffor  ; 
ana  Platina  fays  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to 
wicked  pradices,  of  which  there  is  certainly  no  mention 
made  by  any  of  the  more  ancient  writers.  One  of  the  firft 
meafures  of  his  adminiftration  was  to  declare  the  ads  of 
the  late  council  of  Conftantinople  null  and  void,  and  to 
anathematize  all  who  fliould  communicate  with  Photius,  or 
acknowledge  him  as  lawful  patriarch.  Thefe  proceedings 
gave  fo  great  offence  to  the  emperor  Bafilius,  that  he  would 
not  own  him  for  lawful  pope.  Another  meafure  of  pope 
Martin’s  government,  was  his  reftoration  of  Formofus, 
bilhop  of  Porto,,  to  his  fee,  though  he  had  been  repeatedly 
excommunicated  by  his  predeceffors,  and  even  obliged  to 
fwear  that  he  would  never  refume  the  epifcopal  fundions. 
Martin  abfolved  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  de-- 
daring  him  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  re- 
placed him  in  his  bifhopric.  Nothing  more  of  moment  is 
recorded  of  this  pontiff.  He  died  before  he  had  prefided 
over  the  holy  fee  eighteen  months.  We  have  remaining  of 
his  works  “ A Conilitution  for  the  Benedidine  Monaftery 
in  the  Diocefe  of  Limoges,”  which  may  be  found  in  the 
ninth  vol.  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  Bower. 

Martin  III.,  pope,  fometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
Marinus  II.,  probably  a Roman  by  birth,  lucceeded  to  'lie 
papal  dignity  on  the  death  ot  the  eighth,  or,  as  others  affirm, 
me  ninth  Stephen,  in  the  year  942.  Little  is  known  of  his 
pope,  except  that  he  was  too  much  attached  to  the  [y  item  of 
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monkery,  and  granted  very  extraordinary  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions to  what  were  called  religious  men  and  houfes.  He 
died  in  946,  after  a pontificate  of  about  three  years  and 
a half.  He  was  a great  friend  to  the  poor,  and  was  li- 
beral in  building,  repairing,  and  adorning  churches  ; and 
is  defervedly  praifed  for  his  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  Chriftian  princes  who  were  engaged  in  bloody  wars. 
Bower. 

Martin  IV.,  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  Simon  de 
Brie,  or  de  Brion,  was  defcended  from  an  illuflrious  family, 
and  born  at  Montpenfier,  in  the  Touraine.  He  many  years 
held  diftinguilhed  offices  in  the  church,  and  in  1260  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  thefeals  to  Lewis  IX.  : in  the  following 
year  he  was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Urban  IV.,  after  which 
he  fuftained  the  character  of  papal  legate  in  France,  bo:h 
under  that  pope,  and  under  Gregory  X.  After  the  death 
of  Nicholas  III.,  and  when  the  Roman  fee  had  been  vacant 
more  than  fix  months,  he  was  elefted  to  fill  it  in  February 
1281,  and  upon  his  promotion  to  this  high  honour  he 
affumed  the  name  of  Martin,  avowedly  in  honour  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  of  which  church  he  had  been  canon. 
From  the  moment  of  his  acceffion,  his  whole  attention 
was  diredled  to  the  promotion  of  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy. With  the  defign  of  favouring  the  views  of  Charles, 
king  of  Sicily,  on  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  city  of 
Conftantinople,  and  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  fee  triumphant  in  the  Eaft,  he  ex- 
communicated the  emperor  Michael  Palaeologus,  under  a 
very  flight  and  flimfy  pretext,  of  his  having  broken  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  X.  This  defign  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
famous  confpiracy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vef- 
pers,  (which  fee,)  by  which  all  the  French  in  the  ifland  were 
butchered,  and  the  revolution  effe&ed  that  feated  Peter, 
king  of  Arragon,  on  the  throne  of  Sicily.  The  pope  im- 
mediately thundered  out  the  moft  dreadful  anathemas  againft 
all  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  atrocious  deed,  and  when 
Peter  landed  in  the  ifland,  and  was  crowned  king,  he  wrote 
feveral  threatening  letters  to  him,  demanding  that  he  ffiould 
inftantly  refign  his  pretenfions,  and  withdraw  from  a country 
which  belonged  to  the  apoftolical  fee,  upon  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  kingdom.  The 
king  fet  his  holinefs  at  defiance,  and  avowed  his  determina- 
tion to  keep  pofTeffion  of  Sicily,  as  the  inheritance  of  his 
wife,  and  he  was  readily  obeyed  by  the  clergy  in  both  his 
kingdoms,  whom  he  commanded  to  continue  in  the  regular 
exercife  of  their  funftions,  notwithftanding  the  interdid).  Ir- 
ritated at  Peter’s  refiftance,  the  pope,  by  a bull,  deprived  him 
of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  his  other  dominions  in  Spain, 
which  he  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  that  they  fhould  be  the 
property  of  any  prince  who  would  feize  them.  In  derifion 
of  the  pope’s  pretended  power  to  deprive  him  of  the  regal 
title,  the  king  of  Arragon  ftyled  himfelf  “ Peter,  a gentle- 
man of  Arragon,  the  father  of  two  kings,  and  lord  of  the 
fea.”  Martin,  anxious  for  revenge,  offered  the  dominions 
of  Peter  to  Philip  of  France,  and  to  affift  him  in  the  feizure, 
his  holinefs  granted  him  the  tenth  of  the  ecclefiaftical  reve- 
nues, and  encouraged  his  fubje&s  to  flock  to  his  banner,  by 
granting  indulgences  to  all  who  fhould  engage  in  that  holy 
war.  While  he  was  meditating  other  projefts,  as  well  for 
the  humiliation  of  the  rebellious  monarch  as  for  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  he  was  cut  off  by  a fudden  death  in 
1285,  after  a pontificate  of  four  years.  There  are  five  of 
his  “ Letters,”  and  the  fentence  which  he  pronounced  againft 
Peter  of  Arragon,  in  the  utli  vol.  of  the  Colled!.  Conci- 
liorum.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  thirteen  of  his  letters  in 


Waddingi  Annal.,  and  in  the  appendix  to  this  work.  Mo- 
reri.  Bower. 

Martin  V.,  pope,  whofe  former  name  was  Otho,  or 
Eudes  Columna  or  Colonna,  was  a defcendant  from  a 
branch  of  an  ancient  and  well-known  family  of  that  name. 
He  ftudied  canon  law  at  Perugia,  and  was  created  protho- 
notary  and  referendary  by  pope  Urban  VI.  He  was  ap- 
pointed nuncio  to  the  Italian  ftates  by  Boniface  IX.,  and 
raifed  to  the  purple  by  Innocent  VII.  He  adhered  to  the 
interefts  of  Gregory  XII.  till  he  was  depofed  by  the  council 
of  Pifa.  He  was  appointed  apoftolical  legate  for  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  and  vicar  general  of  the  apoftolical 
fee  in  Umbria  ; in  which  employments  he  gave  the  moft  per- 
fect fatisfadlion  to  his  employers.  Upon  the  depofition  of 
pope  John  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  1417,  he  was 
eledted  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  took  the  name  of  Martin  V. 
On  his  coronation  he  was  conduced  on  horfeback  through 
the  city  in  pontifical  attire,  by  the  emperor  on  foot,  hold- 
ing his  bridle,  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  eledlor  of  Bran- 
denburg on  the  left,  and  followed  by  a crowd  of  princes 
and  the  whole  council.  After  diffolving  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance, in  the  year  1418,  Martin  fet  out  on  hi3  return  to 
Italy,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  terminate  the  civil 
war  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  whole  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  had  been  fome  time  involved.  In  his  progrefs  he  fpent 
fome  time  at  Geneva,  where  he  received  the  ambaffadors  of 
the  city  of  Avignon,  and  from  that  city  he  difpatched  a le- 
gate into  Bohemia,  who  made  a fruitlefs  effort  to  quell  the 
difturbances  in  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
denial  of  the  cup  in  the  facrament  to  the  laity,  and  the  ex- 
cution  of  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Martin  next  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks 
of  honour.  After  this  he  vifited  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Raven- 
na, and  came  to  Florence  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1419. 
Here  he  continued  about  two  years,  which  were  fpent  in  re- 
ducing the  tyrants  who  had  feized  the  cities  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal ftate,  or  fuch  places  as  had  revolted  againft  the  papal 
authority.  In  a fhort  time  after,  he  had  the  fatisfadlion  of 
feeing  Balthafar  Coffa,  formerly  John  XXIII.,  throwing 
himfelf  on  his  mercy,  and  his  fubmiffion  was  followed  by  a 
fplendid  embaffy  from  Joan  II.,  queen  of  Naples,  to  do 
him  homage  in  her  name,  and  to  requeft  that  his  holinefs 
would  fend  a legate  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  her  corona- 
tion. Immediately  after  this  ceremony,  Joan  caufed  all  the 
places  which  her  predeceffor  Ladiflaus  had  feized  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical ftate  to  be  reftored,  and  alfo  lent  James  Sforza, 
a fo‘dier  of  fortune,  with  the  flower  of  her  army,  againft 
Braccio  of  Perugia,  who  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  many 
cities  belonging  to  the  church,  and  of  Rome  itfelf,  which 
he  governed  under  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  City  of 
Rome.”  Sforza  was  defeated,  and  purfued  with  great 
(laughter  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
pope  inftantly  excommunicated  the  conqueror,  who,  to 
fhew  his  contempt  for  fuch  kind  of  hoftility,  in  his 
turn  excommunicated  the  pope  and  all  who  adhered 
to  him.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Florentines,  an 
agreement  was  foon  concluded  between  Braccio  and  the 
pope,  the  former  conferring  to  deliver  up  Rome,  and  fome 
other  cities  to  the  pope.  Martin  refolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
which  he  entered  in  September,  1420,  and  was  received 
with  theloudeft  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  clergy,  the  fenate, 
and  the  people,  who  hailed  his  approach  as  their  deliverance 
from  abfolute  deftrudtion.  At  this  period,  the  city  was 
but  little  better  than  a heap  of  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants 
almoft  llarving.  To  remedy  thefe  evils,  Martin  applied  him- 
felf with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  vigour,  and  in  lefs  than  two 
years  he  acquired  the  title  of  Romulus  II.,  by  his  exertions 
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to  promote  order  and  regularity,  and  to  rellore  the  city  to 
its  ancient  fplendour  and  beauty.  In  the  mean  time  Peter 
de  Luna,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII  , continued  to 
act  the  part  of  fovereign  pontiff,  and  at  his  death,  in  1424, 
Giles  de  Munion  was  elected  his  fucceflor,  by  the  name  of 
Clement  VIII.,  who  was  fupported  by  Alphonfo  of  Naples. 
When  Martin  fent  a legate  to  this  prince,  in  1 4.26,  to  re- 
monllrate  with  him  on  his  being  the  only  Chriltian  prince 
who  upheld  the  fchifm  in  the  church,  Alphonfo  prohibited 
the  legate  from  entering  his  dominions,  and  likewife  forbad 
the  bilhops,  and  other  ecelefiaitics,  to  receive  any  letters 
from  the  pope  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  dignities  and  re- 
venues. Alphonfo,  after  this,  was  glad  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  his  holinefs,  which,  after  protrafted  nego- 
ciations,  was  effe&ed  in  the  year  1429.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  anti-pope  and  his  cardinals  fhould  refign  their  dignity, 
fubmit  to  Martin,  receive  abfolution  from  the  legate,  and 
be  provided  for  with  confiderable  benefices.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  fchifm,  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Great 
Weftern  Schifm,”  after  it  had  lalled  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. Martin  was  now  left  without  a rival,  and  he  im- 
mediately turned  his  attention  to  promote  crufades  againll 
the  Huflites  of  Bohemia.  He  died  of  a ilroke  of  apoplexy 
in  1431,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  church  more  than 
thirteen  years.  Martin  was  a decided  enemy  to  reformation 
in  the  church,  and  difpofed,  generally,  of  lucrative  employ- 
ments to  his  relations,  in  preference  to  all  others,  however 
deferving.  Fifteen  of  his  “ Letters,”  “ Bulls,”  and 
« Conflitutions,”  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  father  Labbe’s  Concil.  Maxim.  Others  are  alfo  to  be 
found  in  “ Bzovii  Annal.”  and  in  the  firft  volume  of  Laer- 
tius Cherubini’s  “ Magnum  Bullarium,”  & c.  Bower. 

Martin,  a Catholic  prelate  in  the  fixth  century,  was  by 
birth  a Pannonian,  or  Hungarian,  who  quitted  his  native 
country  when  he  was  very  young,  and  travelled  into  the 
Eafi,  for  the  purpofe  of  viiiting  Jerufalem  and  the  holy 
places.  From  Paleftine  he  went  into  Spain,  where  he  con- 
verted great  numbers  of  people  to  what  was  called  the 
Chnftian  faith,  and  founded  many  monafteries.  He  was 
prefent  at  the  fecond  council  of  Braga,  in  563,  and  prefided 
at  the  third  council  in  the  year  572.  He  died  in  572,  and 
left  behind  him  many  very  learned  works,  of  which  the  molt 
important  is  entitled  “ ColleClio  Canonum  Orientalium,” 
confilting  of  eighty-five  canons  of  the  Greek  church,  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  by  himfelf.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
all  the  collections  of  the  councils,  and  in  them  the  pretended 
“ Apoltolical  Conllitutions”  are  never  cited.  Moreri 

Martin,  Benjamin,  a celebrated  optician  and  expe- 
rimental philofopher,  was  born  in  the  year  1 704.  He  was 
the  fon  of  a farmer,  and  became  in  early  life  a fchool-malter 
at  Chichelter,  where  he  wrote  fome  excellent  books  on  ma- 
thematical fubjefts.  The  profits  of  his  profeflion  probably 
enabled  him  to  procure,  by  degrees,  a good  apparatus  of 
philofophical  inliruments,  with  which  he  commenced  lec- 
turer in  experimental  philofophy,  and  travelled  for  fome 
time  in  that  character  through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  next  appeared  in  the  fame  profefiion  in  London,  and 
delivered  llis  courfes  to  crowded  audiences  for  many  years. 
He  finally  fettled  in  Fleet-ffreet,  London,  as  an  optician, 
and  made  feveral  important  improvements  on  mathematical 
and  philofophical  inliruments.  The  growing  infirmities  of 
age,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  a&ive  part  of  his  bufinefs,  and, 
trufting  ‘00  much  to  others,  his  affairs  became  embarraffed, 
and  he  :vas  made  a bankrupt,  though  it  was  found  his  effe&s 
were  more  han  fufficient  to  difcharge  all  his  debts.  His 
miul  was  not  equal  to  the  Ihocks  of  adverfity,  and  in  the 
moment  of  dcfpondency  he  attempted  to  deltroy  himfelf. 


He  did  not  fucceed  in  the  effort,  but  the  wound  which  he 
infli&ed  haftened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1782,  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  feventv-eight.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  were  exceedingly  valuable  a,t  the  time  of  their 
publication.  Some  of  them  retained  a large  ffiare  of  popu- 
larity till  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  particularly  his 
“ Philofophical  Grammar;”  “ The  young  Trigonometer’s 
Complete  Guide,”  in  two  vols.  o&avo ; “ The  Philofophia 
Britannica,”  or  “Syltem  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,”  in 
three  vols.  o&avo.  He  had,  during  his  long  life,  formed  a 
capital  colle&ion  of  fofiils  and  other  curiofities,  which  were 
fold  after  his  death.  “ As  an  artiit,”  fays  his  biographer, 
“ he  was  induftrious  and  ingenious  ; and,  as  a writer,  he  pof- 
feffed  the  happy  method  of  explaining  his  fubje  it  ; he  wrote 
with  pcrfpicuity  and  even  elegance.” 

Martin,  David,  a French  Proteftant  divine  in  the  17th 
and  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries,  was  born  at  Revel, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Lavaur,  in  the  year  1639.  Having  parted 
through  his  academic  Itudies  with  credit  and  applaufe,  he 
was  admitted  M.  A.  and  dodtor  of  philofophy  in  the  year 
1659.  After  this,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  ; 
to  that  of  the  facred  fcriptures,  the  oriental  languages,  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiltory,  dnd  the  different  branches  of  profane  as 
well  as  facred  literature.  In  1663,  he  fettled  as  pallor,  and 
officiated  in  the  miniltry  till  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of 
Nantes  in  1685.  After  this,  and  the  demolition  of  his  place 
of  worlhip,  it  being  difcovered  that  he  ftill  maintained  a 
private  connedtion  with  his  church,  he  narrowly  efcaped  an 
arrell,  and  withdrew  to  Holland.  In  1686,  he  was  invited 
to  become  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  pallor  of  the  Walloon 
church  in  Deventer;  but  the  regency  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  had  taken  up  his  refidence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept 
the  office  of  paflor  in  their  city.  He  afterwards  received 
invitations  from  feveral  other  churches,  both  in  the  republic 
and  abroad,  and  particularly  from  that  of  the  Hague,  which 
he  declined.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  giving  leCtures 
in  philofophy  and  divinity,  and  acquired  fo  high  a reputation 
by  his  fuccefsful  manner  of  inflrudting  his  pupils,  that  young 
perfons  of  high  rank,  and  even  the  Ions  of  fovereign  princes, 
were  placed  under  his  tuition.  He  had  deeply  Itudied  the 
nature  and  genius  of  his  own  language,  and  when  the  French 
academy  was  about  to  publifh  the  fecond  edition  of  their 
Dictionary,  he  fent  them  remarks  and  obfervations,  of  which 
they  availed  themfelves,  with  polite  acknowledgments  to  the 
author.  He  died  in  1731,  having  completed  his  eighty- 
fecond  year.  He  was  author  of  many  learned  works,  among 
which  is  an  edition  of  “ The  New  Teflament,  according  to 
the  Geneva  Verlion,  with  Corrections,  Notes,  New  Pre- 
faces, &c.  “ A Hiltory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,” 

in  two  vols.  folio,  embellifhed  with  upwards  of  400  en- 
gravings ; “ A Treatife  on  Natural  Religion  and  one  on 
“ Revealed  Religion,”  in  two  volumes  o&avo.  This  was 
his  laff  work,  the  fecond  edition  of  which  bears  the  date 
1720.  Moreri. 

Martin,  Claude,  an  officer  in  the  Britiffi  military  fer- 
vice  in  India,  was  by  birth  a Frenchman,  of  rather  a mean 
defcent.  He  had  fufficient  interell  to  get  a good  mathe- 
matical education  at  a public  fchool,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
entered  into  the  army.  His  regiment  was  fent  10  India 
with  general  Lally,  and,  in  the  war  of  175:6,  he  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  but  being  ill-treated,  he  enlilted  into 
the  Engliffi  fervice,  in  which  he  rofe  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Being  employed  to  make  a map  of  the  ellates  of  the  nabob 
of  Oude,  he  recommended  himl'elf  to  his  patronage.  Martin 
was  enabled,  under  the  protection  of  the  nabob,  to  open  a 
profitable  bank,  and  to  embark  in  other  commercial  fpecu- 
lations,  by  which  he  gained  a deal  of  wealth.  At  Lucknow 
2 he 
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'he  built  a curious  manfion  in  a ftyle  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
could  enjoy  all  the  nnldnefs  and  coolnefs  of  an  European 
climate  with  the  fervour  of  the  Aliatic.  He  erefted  another 
of  the  fame  kind  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  he  forti- 
fied in  the  European  manner.  He  formed  a large  mufeum  of 
natural  hiftory  ; conflrufted  an  immenfe  garden,  which  he 
flocked  with  a prodigious  variety  of  plants  ; and  built  an 
obfervatory,  which  he  furnilhed  with  the  bed  adronorrical 
indruments  he  could  obtain.  He  died  in  the  year  1799, 
bequeathing  the  great  wealth  w hich  he  had  amafted  princi- 
pally in  charity. 

Martin,  in  Geography,  a frr.all  if.and  near  the  W.  coaft 
of  Scotland,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Broom.  N.  lat.  370  eg1. 
W.  long.  50  3'. 

Martin,  a county  of  Halifax  didrift,  North  Carolina, 
adjoining  Tyrrel,  Halifax,  Bertie,  and  Pitt  counties,  con- 
taining 5312  inhabitants,  of  whom  1646  are  (laves. 

Martin,  Capa,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  003d  of  Valen- 
cia. N.  lat.  38°  47'.  E.  long.  0^3'. 

Martin,  St.,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.  coad  of  New  Spain, 
in  the  North  fea. 

Martin,  St.,  one  of  the  northernmod  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands  in  the  Wed  Indies,  fituated  between  Anguilla  on  the 
N.  at  the  didance  of  i~  league,  and  St.  Bartholomew  on 
the  S.E.  at  the  di llance  of  13  miles.  This  ifland  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  fait -pits  and  falt-water  lakes,  which  were 
held  in  fuch  eftimation  byr  the  Spaniards,  that  they  erefted 
a fort  upon  the  ifland  to  pro t eft  them,  and  to  prevent  ether 
nations  from  making  a fettlement.  The  falt-iakes  abound 
in  good  fifli  and  turtle  ; and  the  falt-water  pools  are  the 
haunts  of  birds  in  great  number.  In  this  ifland  there  is 
no  frefli  water,  except  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds  and 
is  preferved  in  ciderns.  In  the  woods  are  wild  hogs,  turtle- 
doves, and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  parrots.  Here  are 
alfo  various  trees  producing  gums,  and  plenty  of  the  candle- 
tree,  fplinters  of  which,  when  dried  and  lighted,  emit  a 
very  fragrant  fmell.  Its  tobacco,  which  is  the  chief  com- 
modity that  is  cultivated,  is  reckoned  .the  bed  in  the  Canb- 
bee  iflands. 

In  1659  the  Spaniards  abandoned  this  ifland,  blew  up  its 
fort,  and  dedroyed  all  the  houfes  and  ciderns  of  the  occu- 
piers. The  French  and  Dutch  afterwards  (hared  the  ifland 
between  them  ; but  in  the  year  1689  they  were  attacked 
and  plundered  by  fir  Timothy  Thornhill,  and  in  1744  the 
French  were  driven  out  by  the  Britifh  forces,  and  did  not 
return  till  after  the  peace  of  1763.  The  two  colonies  breed 
poultry  and  flieep,  which  they  fell  to  the  other  iflands  ; and 
they  alfo  cultivate  a little  cotton  and  coffee.  About  forty 
years  ago  the  French  part  contained  400  white  families,  and 
■lo,coo  flaves.  The  Dutch  part  comprehends  fixty  fami- 
lies, and  about  200  flaves.  In  March  1801,  this  ifland 
was  taken  by  the  Britifh.  On  the  N.W.  fide  it  has  com- 
modious harbours  and  bays.  N.  lat.  18  3'.  W.  long. 
62°  33'. 

Martin,  St.,  a town  of  Flungary,  on  a fmall  river  which 
runs  into  the  Waag  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Rofenburg. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Zacatecas ; 93  mi*es 
S.W.  of  Zacatecas. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Termola. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Afluria  ; 44  miles  W.  of  Oviedo. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Old  Caflile,  on  the  Duero ; 42  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Burgos. — Alfo,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands.  N.  lat.  go3. 
W.  long.  6°  14'.  (.See  Scilly  IJlands  ) — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  ifland  of  Cuba;  130  miles  S.W.  of  Havannah. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Po  ; nine  miles 
■N.W.  of  Pinerola. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dora)  18  miles  S.E.  of  Aofla. — AITo,  a 


town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ; 
19  miles  N.  Nice. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  South  Fin- 
land ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Abo. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  government  of  Moxes  ; 180  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Trinidad. — Alfo,  a fmail  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  rear 
the  coalt  of  Peru.  S.  lat.  112. 

Martin  d' Aurigny,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Bourges. 

Martin  d’Auxy , St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Ciiulo'ns 
fur  Saone. 

Martin  le  Beaux,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  near  the  Cher  ; nine  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tours. 

Martin  le  Chapclle,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment cf  the  Foxere  ; 1 2 miles  S.W.  of  Mende. 

Martin  de  C/eles,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  I fere ; 21  miles  S.  of  Grenoble. 

Martin  de  Ccurtifo/s,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Marne  ; fix  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chalons  fur 
Marne. 

Martin  d’Euriage,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ifere  ; five  miles  S.E.  of  Grenoble. 

Martin  de  Fcnttnay , St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Calvados  ; four  miles  S.  of  Caen. 

Martin  de  Londres,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Herault ; 12  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Mont- 
pellier. 

Martin  de  Palieries,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var  ; nine  miles  N.  of  St.  Maximin. 

Martin  de  P.e,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Charente,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle 
of  Rc  ; nine  miles  W. N.W.  of  La  Rochelle.  N.  lat.  a63 
12'.  W.  long.  i° 38'. 

Martin  de  Tourtion,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indre ; leven  miles  N.W.  of  Lc  Blanc  en 
Berry. 

Martin  de  Trebejo,  St.,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon  ; 41  miles  S.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Martin  de  Vallamas,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  theArdcche;  21  mi'es  S.W.  of  Tournon. 

Martin  Zell,  St.,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Kcmpten,  on  the  Her  ; fix  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kemp- 
ten.  N.  lat.  472  38'.  E.  long.  ioc  13'. 

Martin  Var,  IJlands  of,  three  fmall  rocky  iflands,  which, 
according  to  Peroufe,  arc  mere  rocks  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
the  largeft  being  about  a quarter  of  a league  iri  circum- 
ference. At  a diftance  they  appear  like  five  heads  of  land. 
S.  lat.  of  tire  largeft  20"  31'.  W.  long.  2S2  S'  from 
Paris. 

Martin’s,  St.,  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Guernfey. 

Martin’s,  St.,  Point,  a cape  011  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Guern- 
fey, two  miles  S.  of  St.  Peter. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  W. 
coalt  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  3 2°  40'. 

Martin’s.  St.,  IJlands,  a duller  of  fmaR  iflands  in  lake 
Huron.  N.  lat.  43  33'.  W.  long.  84°  20'. 

Martin,  Martlet,  or  Martinet,  in  Ornithology.  See 
Hirundo  Urbica. 

Martin,  or  Martlet,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a creature 
of  the  weafel  kind,  being  the  mujlela  martes  of  Linnaeus, 
with  cloven  feet,  body  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  approaching 
to  black,  and  whitilh  throat.  There  are  two  fpecies  of 
this  creature,  the  one  called  the  martes  alietum,  or  fir-martin; 
the  other  the  martes  fagorum,  or  beech-martin.  The  beech- 
martin  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  by  having  a larger 
and  blacker  tail,  and  being  all  over  of  a darker  colour,  and 
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by  being  white  on  the  throat ; whereas  the  others  are  yel- 
low ; but  the  fpecies  are  fcarcely  kept  up  didinft,  the  crea- 
tures mixing  with  one  another  in  the  breed.  When  didinft, 
the  beech-martin  is  found  to  be  a much  tamer  creature  than 
the  other,  and  may  be  kept  about  houfes  like  a cat ; and 
often  lives  of  its  own  accord  about  houfes,  and  among  old 
walls.  Their  (kins  make  a valuable  fur ; and  that  of  the 
fir-martin,  or  yellow  kind,  is  much  the  mod  valuable : pro- 
digious numbers  of  their  (kins  being  annually  imported  from 
Hudfon’s  Bay  and  Canada. 

The  martin  is  of  the  fize  of  a cat,-  but  long-bodied ; its 
legs  are  alfo  fhorter,  and  its  claws  lefs  (harp  and  fhorter. 
Its  whole  body  is  covered  with  hair  of  a yellowiffi-black, 
except  only  the  throat,  which,  in  the  beech-rnartin,  or  tame 
kind,  is  white  ; and  in  the  wild  kind,  or  fir-martin,  yellow : 
its  teeth  are  fharp  and  drong,  and  the  dog-teeth,  in  parti- 
cular, Hand  out  a great  way. 

The  beech-martin,  with  us,  inhabits  woods,  makes  its 
lodge  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  brings  from  four  to  fix 
young  at  a time.  It  makes  great  havock  among  poultry, 
game,  &c.  and  will  eat  mice,  rats,  and  moles.  The  pine, 
or  fir-martin,  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Ame- 
rica ; and  is  found  alfo  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in 
Scotland  ; where  it  lodges  in  the  fir-forelts,  building  its  nett 
at  the  top  of  the  trees. 

The  martin  leaves  fo  flrong  a feent,  that  the  hounds, 
when  out  in  a morning,  will  often  take  it,  and  make  a noble 
cry.  The  chace  in  this  cafe  is  very  good  while  it  lads,  but 
it  is  very  perplexed  ; for  the  creature  is  not  able  to  run  long, 
and  when  (he  is  tired,  die  gets  up  into  a tree ; the  hounds 
often  lofe  her  on  this  occafion  ; but  if  (he  is  fpied  up  in  the 
tree,  (he  is  to  be  hunted  down  with  (licks,  See.  When 
killed,  the  hounds  are  not  fuffered  to  eat  her  fle(h,  for  it  is 
unwholefome. 

Martin,  Free , is  a name  given  in  this  country  to  a cow- 
cnlf,  call  at  the  fame  time  with  a bull-calf,  which  is  a kind 
of  hermaphrodite;  that  is  never  known  to  breed,  nor  to 
difeover  the  lead  inclination  for  the  bull:  nor  does  the  bull 
ever  take  tht  lead  notice  of  this  animal.  It  has  all  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  a cow-calf,  viz.  the  teats,  and  the  external 
female  parts,  called  by  farmers  the  bearing.  When  thefe 
animals  are  preferved,  it  is  not  for  propagation,  but  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  viz.  to  yoke  with 
the  oxen,  and  to  fatten  for  the  table.  They  are  much 
larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns  grow 
larger,  being  very  fimilar  to  the  horns  of  an  ox.  The  bel- 
low of  the  free  martin  is  like  that  of  an  ox  ; and  the  meat 
refembles  that  of  the  ox  or  fpayed  heifer ; being  generally 
finer  than  that  of  the  bull  or  cow  ; and  i3  more  fufceptible 
of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  Mr.  Hunter  has  anatomi- 
cally defcribed  three  animals  of  this  kind,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lxix.  part  i.  p.  289,  See. 

Martin’s,  St.,  Cope,  in  Church  Hi/lory.  See  Cope. 

MARTINAZZO,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fpecies 
of  water-fowl,  of  the  larus  or  gull  kind,  the  larus  mtvius 
of  Linnzus,  and  called  by  the  Dutch,  the  burgomader  of 
Greenland  ; by  the  Cornifh  people,  the  waggell,  or  the  great 
grey-gull.  See  Larus  Neeviut. 

MARTINDALE,  Adam,  in  Biography,  refuting  to 
conform  to  principles  that  he  did  not  believe,  was  deprived 
of  his  living  at  Rodhorn  in  Chefhire,  in  the  year  1662,  after 
which  he  afted  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  lord  Delamere. 
He  died  about  the  year  1660,  and  is  known  as  an  author, 
by  a ufeful  traft  on  furveying,  called  the  Land-meters  Vade 
Mecum.  He  wrote  likewife  twelve  problems  on  the  fubjeft 
of  intered,  and  two  almanacs.  He  kept  a mathematical 
fchool  at  Warrington,  and  afterwards  at  Dunham,  in 
Vox..  XXII. 


Chefhire.  In  theology  he  was  the  author  of  “ Divinity 
Knots  unloofed,”  and  “Truth  and  Peace  redored.” 

MARTINENGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  deparement  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  ; nine  miles  S.  of 
Bergamo. 

MARTINESL,  a town  of  Tranfylvania ; 16  miles  S. 
of  Millenbach. 

MARTINET,  in  Military  Language , denotes  a drift 
difeiplinarian,  who,  in  matters  of  inferior  moment,  gives 
officers  and  foldiers  rieedlefs  trouble.  Some  fay  that  the 
term  is  derived  from  an  adjutant  of  that  name,  who  was  in 
high  repute  as  a drill  officer  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV  ; 
but  others  deduce  it  from  the  French  “ Martinet,”  which  is 
ufed  to  denominate  a fmall  cat-o’-nine  tails,  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a wooden  handle,  with  which  fchoolmaders  .puniffi  re- 
fraftory  or  idle  boys. 

MARTINGALE,  invented  by  Evangelida,  an  eminent 
horfeman  of  Milan,  in  the  Manege,  a rhong  of  leather 
fadened  at  one  end  to  the  girthc  under  the  belly  of  a horfe, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  bitt,  or,  which  is  the  better 
way,  to  a thin  mouth-piece  of  its  own,  to  hinder  him  from 
rearing,  or  tolling  up  his  head.  It  is  alfo  of  fervice  when 
the  horfe  bears  upon  the  hand,  and  his  head  is  uncertain 
and  incondant ; when  his  jaws  are  too  tight,  and  when  he 
is  dag-necked.  If  the  fnaffle  is  ufed  with  the  reins  fadened 
low,  it  becomes  a martingale,  or  anfwers  the  purpofe  better; 
becaufe  the  hand  can  make  it  drift  or  ealy,  or  both  by- 
turns,  as  the  rider  pleafes,  and  the  horfe  requires. 

MARTINHO,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal, 
in  Edramadura,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Donao ; 12  miles 
N.E.  of  Peniche. 

Mautiniio  de  Mouras,  St.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beirar;  fix  miles  N.W.  of  Lamego. 

MARTINI,  Martin,  in  Biography,  a Jefuit  who  refided 
many  years  in  China,  concerning  which  country  he  wrote 
fome  curious  memoirs.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1651,  but 
probably  vifited  China  a fecond  time,  where  he  is  thought  to 
have  died  at  about  the  age  of  74;  his  principal  works  are  “ De 
Bello  Tartaros  inter  et  Chinenfes  “ Sinicae  Hidoria; 
Decas  prima  a Gentis  origine  ad  Chrillum  natum  “ China 
illudrata,”  being  a geographical  defeription  of  that  country 
illudrated  by  maps  of  each  province  : “ A Relation  of  the 
Number  and  Quality  of  the  Chridians  in  China.”  Moreri. 

Martini,  Fr.  Giambatista,  minor  conventuale  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  member  of  the  Inditute  and  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Bologna.  This  worthy  and  learned 
father  was  well  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  title  of  Padre 
Martini,  and  regarded,  during  the  lad  fifty  years  of  his  life, 
as  the  mod  profound  harmonid,  and  the  bed  acquainted 
with  the  hillory  and  progrefs  of  the  art  and  fcier.ce  of  raufic 
in  Italy.  All  the  great  mailers  of  his  time  were  ambitious 
of  becoming  his  difciples,  and  proud  of  his  approbation. 
And  young  profeffors  within  his.  reach  never  thought  them- 
felves,  or  were  thought  by  others  fufficiently  (killed  in 
counterpoint,  till  they  had  received  leffons  from  this  deep 
theorid,  and  mod  intelligent  and  communicative  indruftor. 

No  hillory  of  muiic  had  been  attempted  in  Italy,  fince 
that  of  Bontempi  appeared  in  1695,  till  Padre  Martini,  in 
1757,  publiffied  in  qto.  the  fird  volume  of  his  “ Storia 
Mufica,”  upon  fo  large  a fcale,  that  though  the  chief  part 
of  his  life  leems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  it,  only  three 
volumes  were  publiffied  before  his  deceafe  in  1783. 

The  fird  volume  of  this  elaborate  work  only  contains  61 
pages  of  hidory,  which  advance  no  further  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  art,  than  what  the  facred  writings  have  told  us  con- 
cerning its  ufe  and  cultivation  among  the  Hebrews,  Chal- 
deans, and  Egyptians.  The  red  of  the  volume  is  tided 
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with  differtations.  The  firft  is  an  enquiry  what  kind 
of  melody  mankind  is  inclined  to  by  nature,  untaught  by 
rules  or  example.  Here  the  ancient  Greek  fyftems,  tetra- 
chords,  fcales,  and  genera  are  confidered,  and  their  numeri- 
cal proportions  given.  Much  muiical  erudition  is  manifefted 
in  this  differtation  concerning  the  mufic  of  the  ancients. 

DiiTertation  II.  On  what  kind  of  confonance  was  ufed 
by  the  ancients,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  had  fimul- 
taneous  harmony,  or  that  kind  of  harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts, 
which  the  moderns  call  counterpoint.  This  fubjedft  is  well 
difcuffed,  the  opinions  pro  and  contra  fairly  given,  with 
fpecimens  of  early  attempts  at  harmony,  and  progrefiive 
improvements  in  counterpoint  from  the  time  of  Guido. 
Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  profound  enquiry. 
No  writer  was  ever  more  timid  in  affertion  than  the  worthy 
Padre  Martini.  Not  a fentiment  has  efcaped  him  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  opinion  or  conjecture,  all  is  confirmed 
by  the  molt  curious  fpecimens  and  citations  from  the  molt 
ancient  and  refpedtable  writers  on  the  fubjeft. 

Differtation  III.  Of  the  melody  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments  ufed  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  Temple.  The  facred 
writings  and  the  fathers  have  been  ftudioufly  confulted  and 
quoted  in  this  inquiry,  as  well  as  Rabins,  and  the  fervice  of 
the  fynagogues,  whence  feveral  Hebrew  chants  have  been 
drawn,  as  well  as  from  the  Pfalmody  of  the  firft  reformers, 
and  the  canto-fermo  of  the  Miffal. 

This  volume,  befides  plates  of  ancient  inftruments,  and 
mufical  examples  printed  with  types,  has  head  and  tail-pieces 
in  the  form  of  vignettes  to  each  chapter  and  differtation,  on 
which  are  engraved  canons  by  the  author  in  every  kind  of 
conftruftion  ; which  being  only  given  in  a fingle  part,  with- 
out bars,  and  often  wrapt  up  in  myftery,  their  folution 
will  be  an  excellent  ftudy  for  Tyros  in  the  art  of  com- 
pofition. 

“ Storia  della  Mufica,”  tomo  fecondo  da  F.  Giambatifta 
Martini,  in  Bologna,  1770,  410.  Though  thirteen  years 
had  elapfed  between  the  publication  of  the  firft  volume  and 
this,  the  learned  and  laborious  author  has  advanced  but  a 
little  way  in  the  hiftory  even  of  ancient  mufic.  The  firft 
volume  adheres  more  clofely  to  the  fubjeCt  of  his  hiftory  than 
this,  which  is  more  mifcellaneous.  Chronologically,  the 
author  advances  no  further  in  this  volume,  which  is  wholly 
confined  to  Greek  mufic,  than  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic 
games.  So  that  the  period  which  he  defcribes  is  limited  to 
fabulous  times.  Indeed  he  defcribes  the  cuftoms,  manners, 
and  ufes  to  which  mufic  was  applied  by  the  moft  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  more  than  the  mufic  itfelf,  of  which 
there  are  no  remains  to  give  evidence  to  the  wonderful 
powers  afcribed  to  it  He  has  a chapter  ou  the  origin  of 
mufic  in  Greece,  chiefly  on  the  word  of  the  poets ; and 
another  chapter ' on  the  univerfal  ufe  of  mufic  among  that 
refined  people.  In  this  volume  we  have,  likewife,  learned 
differtations  ; one  on  the  Angular  qualities  afcribed  to  mufic 
by  the  Greeks ; and  another  on  the  refpedt  which  they  had 
for  this  art,  and  the  wonderful  effects  faidto  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it. 

In  this  volume,  befides  a number  of  learned  and  elaborate 
canons,  placed  in  a fimilar  manner  to  thofe  of  the  firft  vo- 
lume, we  have  a map  of  ancient  Greece  and  Afia  Minor ; 
and  in  the  preface  a fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countrips,  who  firft  cultivated  the  fine 
arts. 

“ Storia  della  Mufica,”  tomo  terzo  da  F.  Giambatifta 
Martini,  in  Bologna,  1781,  4to. 

It  i6  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  was  the  laft  volume 
of  his  elaborate  work,  which  the  learned  author  lived  to  pub- 
lifh ! It  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  this  indefatigable 
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ecclefiaftic  had,  with  incredible  pains  and  confiderable  ex 
pence,  collected  materials  fufficient  for  the  completion  of 
his  whole  plan.  And  this  third  volume  advances  no  fur- 
ther in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  mufic,  than  the  period  between 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Olympic  games  of  Greece  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  hiftory  of  Roman 
mufic  only  was  to  have  occupied  the  fourth  volume. 
From  the  materials  of  which  P.  Martini  was  in  poffeflion, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  Italy, 
where  the  prefent  fyftem  throughout  Europe  had  its  rife 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  from  the  time  of  Guido  to 
the  prefent  period,  would  have  been  the  moft  valuable  pre- 
fent to  all  Europe  which  the  good  father  could  make  ; but 
in  writing  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece  and  Roman  mufic, 
he  had  no  other  means  of  information  than  thofe  of  which 
others  were  in  poffeflion  ; the  claflical  writers  and  their 
commentators.  Of  thefe,  indeed,  P.  Martini  has  availed 
himfelf,  it  will  perhaps  be  faid,  to  an  exceflive  degree.  In 
the  volume  now  before  us,  we  have  a long  preface,  and 
canons,  as  before.  And  befides  the  hiftory  of  mufic  from 
the  firft  Olympiad,  we  have  the  hiftory  of  every  fpecies  of 
poetry  that  was  connected  with  mufic,  with  the  hiftory  of 
its  profeffors,  as  well  as  of  the  ftage,  tragic  and  comic,  and 
of  all  the  poets  and  philofophers  who  cultivated  mufic,  and 
wrote  upon  the  fubjeft.  The  volume  is  terminated  with 
another  differtation  on  the  miraculous  cffefts  afcribed  to  the* 
mufic  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  new  fafts  and  reafon- 
ing.  This  volume  will  probably  be  thought  tedious  by 
thofe  who  have  read,  or  are  able  to  read,  the  original  authors 
whence  its  materials  are  derived  ; to  others  it  is  a valuable 
Thefaurus  of  all  that  can  be  extra&ed  concerning  mufic, 
from  the  chief  writers  of  high  antiquity  and  authority,  that 
are  come  down  to  the  prefent  times. 

It  is  but  jufticc  to  extend  the  account  of  this  important 
work  beyond  the  general  limits  of  the  fhort  analylis  given 
of  other  literary  mufical  articles.  The  ftyle  has  been  faid 
to  be  dry  and  prolix.  It  is  indeed  enlivened  by  no  extra- 
neous matter,  or  ingenious  reflections  ; but  each  page  is 
replete  with  information  on  the  fubjeCt  in  queftion  : and  the 
notes  abound  in  curious  paffages  from  fcarce  bcoks.  The 
road  through  which  the  good  father  leads  11s,  if  not  itrewed 
with  flowers,  is  not  barren,  but  frequently  affords  a glimpfe, 
at  leaft,  of  incipient  cultivation,  which  excites  a with  and 
eagerncfs  to  advance  out  of  twilight,  into  regions  where 
the  fun  of  fcience  fhines  with  more  luftre,  to  which,  alas ! 
the  author  did  not  live  to  lead  us. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  fecond  and  third  volumes 
of  his  “ Storia  Mufica,”  P.  Martini  publifhed  a work,  en- 
titled “ Effemplare  o fia  Saggio  di  Contrappunto,”  Bologna, 
two  volumes,  folio,  1774. 

This  excellent  treatife,  though  written  in  defence  of  a 
method  of  compofing  for  the  church  upon  canto-fermo,  now 
on  the  decline,  yet  has  given  the  learned  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  its  hiftory,  explaining  its  rules,  defending 
the  pradice,  and  of  inferting  fuch  a number  of  venerable 
compofitions  for  the  church  by  the  greateft  mafters  of  choral 
harmony  in  Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  middle  of  the  laft,  that  we  know  of  no  book 
fo  full  of  information  concerning  learned  counterpoint,  fo 
rich  in  ancient  and  fcarce  compofitions,  nor  fo  abundant  in 
inftrutlive  and  critical  remarks,  as  this. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  volumes.  In  the 
firft,  after  a candid  and  fair  explanation  of  his  delign,  and  a 
wifh  to  keep  facred  mufic  feparate  from  fecular,  we  have 
“a  fhort  compendium  of  the  elements  and  rules  of  counter- 
point.” The  law's  of  harmony  are  here  comprifed  in  ten 
rules,  which  are  extremely  well  explained  and  illuftrated. 

We 
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We  tken  have  a fundamental  and  pra&ical  elfay  on  counter- 
point conftru£led  upon  canto-fermo.  This  is  followed  by 
upwards  of  fixty  admirable  cornpofitions  in  all  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tones  by  the  greateft  mailers  of  the  old  fchool  of 
counterpoint  in  Italy  ; fuch  as  Animuccia,  Cifra,  Morales, 
Paleftrina,  Pontio,  Porta,  Willaert,  his  fcholar  Zarlino,  and 
others. 

The  fecond  part  contains  examples  of  compofition,  or  a 
fundamental  and  practical  effay  on  contrappunto fugato,  im- 
plying the  art  of  fugue.  Here  all  the  terms  of  this  art 
are  explained  ; as  fubjeft,  anfwer,  point,  regular  fugue,  and 
imitation.  Canon  is  defined,  and  indications  and  figns  are 

fiven  for  the  commencement  of  the  feveral  parts  in  Italian, 
_,atin,  and  Greek,  with  explanations  of  other  technics 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  canons,  where  feveral  parts  are 
to  be. 

There  are  prefixed  to  many  ancient  canons,  certain  mottoes 
and  enigmas  of  very  difficult  folution.  The  author  has  col- 
lefted  and  explained  a ferie6  of  thefe.  Other  technical 
terms  occur,  fuch  as  propofa,  rlfpojia,  antecedents,  confequente, 
contrafoggeito,  rtvefcia,  &c.  All  thefe  rules  and  terms  are  il- 
luftrated  with  examples  of  compofition  by  P.  Martini 
himfelf.  After  which  we  have  near  fifty  cornpofitions  in 
fugue  and  canon  of  the  mofl  curious  kind,  from  the  works 
of  Paleflrina,  Agoftini,  Benevoli,  Bernabei,  Luca  Maren- 
zio,  Monteverde,  Clari,  Lotti,  Marcello,  Perti,  Stradella, 
Steffani,  Aleffandro  Scarlatti,  & c.  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
S parts. 

The  cornpofitions  of  thefe  matters  are  not  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  hiflorical  and  critical  notes  of  the  editor, 
which  young  ftudents  will  find  no  lefs  inftru£tive  than 
amufing. 

In  1769  Padre  Martini  drew  up  and  gave  to  his  difciples 
a very  fhort  trail,  entitled  “ Compendio  della  Theoria  de 
numeri  per  Ufo  del  Mufico  di  F.  Giambatifta  Martini.  Mi- 
nor Conventuale.”  In  this  trail,  the  good  father  defines  the 
three  principal  calculations,  ratios,  and  proportions  necef- 
fary  for  a mufician  to  know  in  the  divifion  of  the  monochord 
and  in  temperament : 

The  arithmetical progrejfwn,  in  which  the  intervals  are  equi- 
diftant. 

The  geometrical  progrejfion,  or  feries  of  numbers  in  a du- 
plicate ratio. 

The  harmonical progrejfwn,  confiding  of  a feries  of  num- 
bers. 

See  Progression  and  Proportion,  where  the  Engliffi 
reader  will  find  the  feveral  progreffions  and  proportions 
ufed  in  harmonics  more  clearly  explained  than  in  this  fmali 
trail  of  Padre  Martini,  in  Italian,  or  even  in  a tranflation 
of  it. 

But  Padre  Martini  was  attacked  in  a more  rude  and  for- 
midable manner  by  Eximeno,  in  a publication  fubfequent  to 
his  treatife  “ Dell’  origine  e delle  Rigole  della  Mufica,” 
in  a publication  under  the  title  of  “ Dubbio  di  D.  Anto- 
nio Eximeno  fopra  il  Saggio  di  Contrappunto  del  Giambat- 
tilla  Martini,”  printed  at  Rome  1775.  1°  work>  as  a 

defence  of  his  own  flimfy  fyftem,  he  tries  to  overturn  all 
other  fyttems,  particularly  that  which  Padre  Martini  is  en- 
deavouring to  explain  and  defend  in  his  “Saggio  di  Contrap- 
punto.” It  is  the  method  of  teaching  counterpoint  by 
writing  upon  canto  fermo,  which  has  been  eftablilhed  in  the 
confervatories  of  Naples  more  than  a hundred  years.  And 
when  we  recolleA  the  great  compofers,  not  only  of  church- 
mufic,  but  theatrical,  which  the  Neapolitan  fchool  has  pro- 
duced, we  cannot  help  regarding  its  method  with  reverence, 
particularly  as  far  as  regards  ecclefiaftical  compofition, 
alia  Paleltrina,  which  is  that  of  our  fervices  and  full  an- 


thems on  the  venerable  models  of  Tallis  and  Bird  ; nor  can 
that  reverence  be  diminilhed  by  the  writingg  of  any  of  its 
foes,  till  a better  method  is  difeovered,  which  has  not  yet 
been  done  by  fignior  Eximeno  ; who  is  a lively  writer,  an 
able  logician,  and  feemingly  better  flailed  in  every  other  art 
and  fcience  than  that  of  mafic,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  by  the  fpecimens  which  he  has  given  in  illuftration  of 
his  own  rules  of  compofition,  which  were  intended  to  fuper- 
fede  all  former  laws  of  harmony  throughout  Europe. 

The  Neapolitans,  whofe  fchool  and  method  of  teaching 
counterpoint  by  writing  upon  canto  fermo  P.  Martini  had 
fo  well  defended  in  his  “ Saggio  di  Contrappunto,”  pub- 
lilhed,  without  name  or  date,  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Giu- 
dicio  di  Apollo.”  A certain  Andrea  Manini,  of  Udini, 
having,  in  a work  entitled  “Trattato  in  Genere  Teorico,” 
publifhedin  1761,  treated  with  difrefpedt,  not  only  P.  Mar- 
tini, but  his  excellent  mailer,  Jacopo  Perti ; all  the  venerable 
harmonifls  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  appear  before 
Apollo  in  defence  of  the  perfons  traduced  ; and  Mani  i,  the 
author  of  that  libel,  is  fentenced,  not  only  to  perpetual 
banifi-.ment  from  ParnafTus,  and  from  all  intpreourfe  with 
the  mules  and  their  votaries,  but  prohibited,  in  future,  from 
all  further  ufe  of  his  pen.  This  pamphlet  iflued  from  the 
Neapolitan  prefs,  was  circulated  all  over  Italy,  no  body 
knew  by  whom  or  by  what  means. 

Martini,  Giuseppe  san,  an  exquifite  performer  on  the 
hautbois,  and  an  original  and  excellent  compofer,  was  a na- 
tive of  Milan ; but  bell  known  in  England  by  the  title  of 
Martini  of  London,  where  he  arrived  in  1723.  His  firft 
public  performance  there  was  at  a benefit  concert,  at  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  then  called  the  French 
theatre,  from  a company  of  French  comedians  being  allowed 
to  a£l  plays  there  in  the  French  language,  to  which 
George  I.  frequently  went,  as  his  majelly  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  our  language  to  be  much  amufed  at 
our  national  theatres.  The  benefit  concert  at  which  Mar- 
tini was  firft  heard,  was  for  a fignior  Piero  ; in  the  advertife- 
ment  for  which.  Martini  is  called  “ an  Italian  mailer,  juft 
arrived.”  But  in  this  performance  the  applaufe  he  received 
was  fuch,  that  he  was  immediately  engaged  as  principal 
hautbois  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,  of  Opera,  where 
he  continued  to  perform  during  the  whole  time  of  Handel’s 
regency. 

His  firft  publication  in  England  was  advertifed  Odlober  6, 
1730  ; confifting  of  “ Twelve  fonatas  for  two  flutes  and  a 
bale,  being  exceeding  Jne  harmony Such  previous  praife 
is  feldom  given  to  cornpofitions  that  deferve  it ; but  the 
public  foon  found  that  a newfpaper  eulogium,  for  once, 
fpoke  the  truth. 

About  the  year  1740,  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of 
his  royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  wa3  mufic* 
mailer  to  the  princefles,  and  gave  leffons  in  finging  to  feveral 
ladies,  who  had  the  good  talle  to  be  fenfible  of  his  merit,  and 
the  good  fortune  to  prevail  on  him  to  attend  them  ; but  he 
performed  no  more  in  public  after  he  quitted  the  opera. 

We  never  heard  him  play ; but  the  concertos  which 
Tommy  Vincent,  his  fcholar,  ufed  to  perform  on  the  haut- 
bois, and  which  he  had  compofed  for  himfelf,  were  admi- 
rable ; full  of  fire,  and  new  and  elegant  paflages,  in  the 
true  genius  of  the  inftrument  ; and  the  bell  judges  who 
had  often  heard  him  at  the  opera  and  in  private  parties, 
would  allow  of  no  parallel  in  his  tone  and  execution,  with 
thofe  of  any  other  hautbois  player  upon  earth. 

He  died  about  the  year  1750.  And  as  a proof  of  the 
high  admiration  with  which  the  public  was  impreffed  by  his 
performance,  when  his  books  and  inftruments  were  fold  by 
auftion  after  his  deceafe,  a hautbois  on  which  he  ufed  to 
4 Q 2 perform. 
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perform,  which  originally  only  coll  five-and-twenty  (hillings, 
laid  for  eighteen  guineas,  to  fomebody,  who  perhaps  ima- 
gined, that  an  inltrument  on  which  Martini  ufed  to- play  fo 
delightfully,  would  ahnofl  play  itfelf. 

As  a compofer,  Martini  was  poffeffed  of  all  the  learning  of 
the  old  fchool,  with  infinitely  more  invention,  taile,  and 
grace  than  any  other  Italian  of  his  time. 

His  twelve  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafe,  dedicated 
to  the  princefs  of  W ales,  were  very  long  in  high  favour  with 
the  public  ; and  his  full  concertos,  when  performed  at  the 
concert  of  ancient  mufic,  flail  excite  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  all  true  judges  of  inftrumental  mulic.  Indeed 
San  Martini  was  the  only  compofer  of  whofe  productions 
the  exclufive  admirers  of  Coreili,  Geminiani,  and  Handel 
ever  ipoke  without  the  farcaftic  epithet  of  new,  or  the  more 
broad  cenfure  of  modern  flimfy  fluff.  But  Martini  flill 
wrote  fugues  ; in  fpite  of  which  his  mufic  flood  its  ground 
among  the  moderns,  better  than  any  other  inflrumental  com- 
petitions with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Martini,  Giovanni  Batista  san,  a younger  brother 
of  San  Martini  of  London,  in  1770,  was  organilt  and 
maeflro  di  cappella  to  fo  many  churches  at  Milan,  and  wrote 
fo  fall,  that  his  ecclefiallical  competitions  were  too  flight 
and  flimfy.  The  late  vifeount  Dudley  and  Ward,  when  on 
his  travels,  took  leffons  of  him  in  mufic,  and  his  lordihip, 
then  the  honourable  Mr.  Ward,  having  collected  all  the  cu- 
rious compofitions  of  the  time,  in  his  progrefs  through 
Italy,  Martini  eagerly  borrowed  of  his  eleve  all  the  new 
mufic  which  he  could  poflibly  fpare,  and  honeftly  confeffed 
that  it  was  with  a view  to  feed  his  own  fancy,  which, 
by  writing  fo  much  and  fo  fall,  was  a little  exhaufted. 
There  was  fcarcely  a clown  in  Italy  who  did  not  know 
good  mufic  from  bad.  And  we  ourfelves,  on  a day  of 
feltival,  in  a church,  heard  two  peafants,  after  Aliening  a 
little  while  to  one  of  Martini’s  maffes,  cry  out,  “ Quita 
mulica  e fcelerata-audire,”  and  haltened  away  to  another 
church. 

The  violin  mufic,  however,  of  this  Martini,  particularly 
his  fymphonies,  concertos,  and  notturni,  compofed  about 
the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  was  full  of  fire,  invention, 
and  beautiful  melodies.  He  was  one  of  Giardini’s  mailers 
on  the  violin  ; and  the  firfl  piece  he  played  in  public,  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  was  a folo  at  the  benefit  of  Cuzzoni, 
compofed  by  San  Martini  of  Milan. 

Some  of  his  fymphonies  and  full  pieces  were  played  at 
Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  Mary-bone,  and  Cupcr’s  gardens,  with 
great  applaufe,  during  many  years. 

Martini,  Abate,  a learned  Venetian  dilettante,  and  an 
excellent  judge  of  every  fpecies  of  mufic,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ; was  an  able  mathematician,  compofer,  and  performer. 
He  had  travelled  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  obferva- 
tions  in  geography,  agriculture,  and  natural  hillory,  but  being 
unable  to  fatisfy  himfelf  as  he  expe&ed,  his  pride  was  fo  hurt 
by  the  difappointment,  that  he  would  not  publilh  any  of  his 
remarks  or  difeoveries.  Among  other  curious  enquiries,  he 
made  many  concerning  the  mufic  of  the  modern  Greeks,  in 
hopes  it  would  throw  fome  light  upon  that  of  the  ancient. 
He  knew  as  much,  we  believe,  as  any  one  elfe,  about  the 
fyftems  of  Pythagoras,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Greek  writers 
collefted  by  Meibomius,  as  well  as  of  Rameau  and  Tartini. 
He  was  a great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Marcello,  and 
fung,  by  heart,  all  his  cantatas  and  bed  melodies ; and  was 
the  founder  of  an  academy  for  the  performance  of  his  mufic, 
exclufively. 

When  he  vifited  the  Greek  ifles,  befides  enquiries  after 
ancient  mufic,  his  enriofity  extended  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
mufic  among  the  modern  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  fpOr.en 


elfewhere.  See  Music  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Ruffian 
Music. 

Martini  of  Madrid,  a lively  and  fpirited  compofer, 
who  has  furnifhed  the  theatre  Italien,  at  Paris,  with  the 
mufic  of  feveral  fuccefsful  comic  operas.  We  are  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  vocal  mufic  of  this  author  ; but  have 
fometimes  thought  his  inftrumental  too  turbulent  and  cla* 
morous. 

Martini,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Oituni. 

'MARTINICO,  one  of  the  largefl  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands  in  the  Well  Indies,  being  about  60  miies  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth,  and  containing  about  260  fquare  miles. 
The  interior  part  is  hilly,  abounding  with  hillocks  or  fmall 
eminences,  above  which  are  elevated  three  mountains  of  con- 
fiderable  height.  The  highell  of  thefe,  called  Pelce,  ex- 
hibits appearances  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  covered  with 
woods  that  attracl  the  clouds,  and  occalion  noxious  damps, 
which  render  it  in  a great  meafure  inaccefiible.  The 
other  two  mountains  are  in  moll  parts  cultivated.  Thefe 
mountains,  and  particularly  the  firfl,  furnilh  fprings,  from 
which  iffue  the  dreams  that  water  the  ifland : thefe  arc 
naturally  of  gentle  current,  but,  with  the  flighted  ftorm,  are 
changed  into  torrents.  The  chief  river  is  called  Gabon, 
and  waters  the  N.E.  part  of  the  ifland.  The  water  which 
they  fupply,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  over  which 
they  pafs,  is  in  fome  cafes  excellent,  and  in  others  fo  bad, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  under  a necefiity  of  drinking  the 
water  which  they  have  colledled  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The 
produce  of  the  foil,  fertilized  by  its  rivers,  is  fugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  cocoa,  ginger,  and  fuch  other  commodities  as  are 
found  in  the  neighbouring  iflands ; and  as  its  bays  and  har- 
bours are  numerous,  fafe,  commodious,  and  well  fortified, 
it  is  favourably  adapted  for  trade.  The  ifland  is  divided 
into  twenty-eight  parifhes,  which  contain  about  the  fame 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  two  principal  towns,  viz. 
Fort  Royal  and  St.  Pierre.  The  firfl  Europeans,  who 
formed  a fettlement  in  this  ifland,  were  tint  French,  under 
the  condudl  of  M Defnambuc,  accompanied  by  about  100 
perfons  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  the  year  1633  : and  after 
havhg  obtained  land  from  theCaribbs,  theyat  length  expelled 
the  natives.  The  French  being  thus  mailers  of  the  ifland, 
and  living  without  moleilation,  reflridted  themfelves  for  fome 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  foon  adding  that  of  an- 
notto  and  indigo.  About  the  year  1630,  they  commenced 
the  culture  of  fugar  ; and  ten  years  afterwards,  Benjamin 
Da  Cofla  planted  fome  cocoa-trees.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  1684,  when  the  demand  for  chocolate  in  France 
became  more  common.  Cocoa  continued  for  fome  time  to  be 
the  principal  objeft  of  cultivation  till  the  year  1718,  when  all 
the  cocoa-trees  were  dcltroyed.  The  coffee-tree  was  then 
introduced,  as  a kind  of  fucccdaneum  to  the  cocoa  which 
had  failed.  Martinico  promifed  great  advantages  to  the 
French  ; and  accordingly  it  was  made  the  feat  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  the  objefl  of  their  particular  attention.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  at  the  einl  of  the  17th  century,  its  progrefs  had 
not  been  very  confiderable.  I11  1700,  the  whole  population, 
reckoning  white  men,  free  negroes,  and  flaves,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  21,640  perfons.  The  cattle  confided  of 
3668  horfes  or  mules,  ind  9217  head  of  horned  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  cultivated  a great  quantity  of  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton  ; they  had  nine  indigo  houfes,  and  183 
fmall  fugar  plantations.  In  1736,  there  were  447  fugar- 
works  ; 11,953,232  coffcc-trees ; 193. S70  of  cocoa; 

2,068,480  of  cotton  ; 39,400  of  tobacco  ; and  6750  of 
annotto.  The  population  amounted  to  72,000  blacks,  men, 
women,  and  children  ; and  their  fupplies  for  provifion  coa- 
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filled  of  banana-trees,  cafiava,  potatoes,  and  yams.  At  this 
time  the  annual  exportation  amounted  to  700,000/.  llerling. 
The  export  trade  was  very  extenfive.  However,  the  war 
of  1744  checked  this  profperity.  By  a feries  of  misfortunes 
and  Ioffes,  Martinico  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  in 
1762  ; but  in  the  following  year,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  it  was  reilored  to  its  original  proprietors.  In  the  year 
1770,  this  iflanVl  contained  1 1,583  white  people  ; 2524  free 
people  of  colour  ; 71,142  (laves.  It  was  then  thought  that 
the  (laves  were  too  few  for  the  cultivation,  which  was  chiefly 
that  of  fngar-canes ; with  fome  cacao,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
coffee.  The  noted  fnuff,  called  “ Macouba,”  is  made 
of  tobacco  raifed  in  the  parifh  of  that  name  in  the  north 
of  Martinico.  About  this  time  its  products  were  com- 
puted at  23,ooo,ooolbs.  of  fugar,  3,ooo,oolbs.  of  coffee, 
6oo,ooolbs.  of  cotton,  and  40,coolbs.  of  cocoa.  In  the 
ffatillical  account  of  France,  publifhed  by  Herbin,  the 
population  of  Martinico  in  1788  is  faid  to  confifl  of  10,603 
whites,  4851  free  mulattoes,  and  73,416  (laves.  The  ex- 
ports at  that  time  amounted  to  25,640,000  francs  ; while 
the  imports  from  France  amounted  to  15,133,000  francs  of 
French  produce,  and  9,198,000  francs  of  foreign  trade. 
Martinico  is  celebrated  for  a diflillery  of  liquors.  Quarries 
of  free-ilone  are  rare  in  this  ifland,  and  blocks  of  lava  are 
ufed.  Lime  is  made  with  the  madrepores  and  fea-fhells. 
No  mines  have  been  difeovered  ; but  a ferruginous  fand, 
after  a volcanic  produftion,  had  been  obferved  on  the  (here 
near  mount  Pelee.  The  inhabitants  of  Martinico  are  pale, 
and  dellitute  of  that  bloom  which  is  obfervable  in  the  people 
of  France.  Motl  of  the  native  quadrupeds  have  been  de- 
llroyed ; but  rats  and  mice  unhappily  abound.  In  this 
ifland  there  is  a bird  called  the  whiftler  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  refemblance  of  his  cry  to  that  of  a man  whiffling. 
The  red  ant  was  very  deftru&ive  till  it  was  deffroyed  by 
putting  arfenic  into  its  nefls,  or  ftrewing  it  over  its  path. 
The  hurricanes  in  Martinico  are  very  violent  and  deftru£live. 
The  rain  defeends  in  large  drops  refembling  the  found  of 
hail.  In  the  year  1794,  Martinico  was  taken  by  the  Britifh 
under  the  command  of  tir  John  Jervis  and  fir  Charles  Grey  ; 
the  attack  commenced  Feb.  3,  and  the  ifland  furrendered 
March  16.  N.  lat.  143  24'  to  14°  52'.  W.  long.  6i°  2' 
to  6i°  26'. 

Martinico,  Little , one  of  the  Grenadine  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  N.  lat.  13’  38'.  W.  long.  6i°  18'.  See 
Bekia. 

MARTINIUS,  Matthias,  in  Biography , a learned 
German  Protellant  divine  and  philologilt,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Waldec  in  the  year  1572.  He  was  educated 
under  the  celebrated  Pifcator.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  court 
of  Naffau-Dillembourg,  and  in  1596  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  profeffers  of  the  college  of  Herborn.  He  particu- 
larly excelled  in  his  philological  ledlures,  and  in  initiating  his 
pupils  in  the  oriental  languages.  About  the  year  1607  or  8, 
he  became  paftor  of  Embden,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
much  refpefted  and  efteemed  as  a minifter  and  a man.  He 
was  now  offered  the  rettorfhip  of  the  college  of  Bremen, 
which  he  accepted,  to  the  great  benefit  of  that  inftitution. 
In  1618,  Martinius  was  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  by 
the  city  of  Bremen  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where  he  enlifted 
among  the  combatants  againlt  the  fupralapfarians.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  58,  in  the  year  1630.  His  works  are 
very  numerous  ; but  the  moft  important,  and  that  on  which 
his  fame  is  chiefly  built,  is  “ Lexicon  Philologicum,  prx- 
cipue  Etymoiogicum  et  Sacrum,”  in  two  large  volumes, 
folio.  Moreri. 

MARTINO,  Sr.,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 


department  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio ; 8 miles  W.  of  Ber. 
gamo. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Po,  in  the  diftridl  of  the  Four  Vallies,  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 
9 miles  N.W.  of  Pinerola. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sefia  ; 19  miles  N.  of  Turin. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dora,  near  the 

Dora  Baltea  ; 17  miles  S.E.  of  Aofta Alfo,  a town  of 

France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps;  12  miles 
W.  of  Tenda. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe  ; 15 
miles  N.W.  of  Verona  — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 

department  of  the  Reno;  12  miles  N.E.  of  Bologna 

Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  13  miles  N.  of  Modena.  — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of 
Oppido.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata;  24  miles 
S.S.E-  of  Potenza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Corfica  ; 4 miles  N. 
of  Baltia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  7 miles  S.E. 
of  Friuli. 

Martino  Pefcalore , in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Sal- 
vian,  and  fome  others,  to  the  rana  pifeatrix  of  authors, 
the  lophius  of  Artedi. 

MARTINOWA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftrian  Po- 
land ; 6 miles  N.  of  Halicz. 

MARTINSBERG,  St.,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 10  miles 
S.E.  of  Raab. 

MARTINSBOROUGH,  a town  of  America,  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  S.  iide  of  Tar  river;  20  miles  above 
Wafhington. 

MARTINSBURG,  a poft-town  of  Virginia,  and  ca- 
pital of  Berkley  county,  about  8 miles  S.  of  the  Patow- 
mac,  in  the  midft  of  a fertile  and  well  cultivated  country  ; 
25  miles  from  the  mineral  fprings  at  Bath.  It  contains 
more  than  70  houfes,  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  epifcopal 
church,  and  another  near  the  town  is  appropriated  to  the 
Prefbyterians;  22  miles  N.E.  of  Winchefter,  and  88  N.N.W. 
of  Alexandria. 

MARTINSDYCK,  St.,  a town  of  Holland,  in  the 
ifland  of  Tolen  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Tolen. 

MARTINSPERG,  a town  of  Auftria;  6miles  S.S.W. 
of  Zwetl. 

MARTINVAST,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel ; 3 miles  S.  of  Cherbourg. 

MARTINVILLE,  a poft-town  of  America,  and  the 
capital  of  Guilford  county,  in  North  Carolina,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Buffaloe  creek,  and  containing 
about  40  houfes,  a court-houfe,  and  gaol. 

MARTIOBARBULI,  among  the  Romans,  a defigna- 
tion  given  to  foldiers  who  carried  leaden  balls  to  annoy  the 
enemy  with. 

MARTIORA,  orMARTicoRA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the 
name  which  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  to  the  animal  which  the 
Romans  called  mantichora. 

MARTIZAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  ; 11  miles  S.  of  Chatillon  fur 
Indre. 

MARTLET,  in  Heraldry,  a little  bird  reprefented  with- 
out feet,  and  properly  alfo  without  a beak. 

It  is  ufed  as  a difference,  or  mark  of  diftindlion,  of  a 
younger  brother  ; fome  fay,  more  peculiarly  of  the  fourth 
brother,  or  family.  See  Differences. 

MARTNETS,  in  a Ship,  fmall  lines  faftened  to  the 
leetch  of  a fail,  being  reeved  through  a block  on  the  top- 
maft-head,  and  coming  down  by  the  mail  to  the  deck. 
Thofe  martnets  which  belong  to  the  top-fails  are  faftened 
after  the  fame  way  to  the  heads  of  the  top-gallant-mafts, 
but  their  fall  comes  down  no  farther  than  the  top,  when  it 
is  haled.  The  word  is,  top  the  martnets,  i.  e.  hale  them  up. 
Their  defign  is,  in  furling  the  fail,  to  bring  that  part  of  the 
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leetch  which  is  next  the  yard-arm  clofe  to  the  yard,  fo  that 
the  fail  may  furl  up  the  clofer. 

MARTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gallipoli. 

MARTOCK,  a market  town  and  parilh  in  the  hundred 
of  that  name,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England.  It 
chiefly  deferves  notice  on  account  of  its  church,  which  is  a 
large  and  elegant  edifice,  confiftingof  a nave,  chancel,  north 
and  fouth  aifles,  and  a porch.  The  interior  is  finely  orna- 
mented with  carved  work,  and  fome  paintings  of  the  apoftles. 
An  altar-piece  in  ftucco,  ereCted  by  John  Butler,  efq.  parti- 
cularly attrafts  admiration.  The  market  is  held  twice  a 
week,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday,  and  is  ufually  well  fup- 
plied  with  provifions  of  every  defcription.  Near  the  mar- 
ket-houfe,  which  is  a neat  modern  building,  ereCted  at  the 
junCtion  of  three  turnpike  roads,  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
ftands  a very  handfome  fluted  column,  being  a model  of  the 
famous  pillar  of  Trajan.  The  parifh  is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  divided  into  nine  tythings,  containing,  according  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  the  year  1801,  376  houfes,  occu- 
pied by  2102  perfons.  The  town  is  watered  on  the  fouth- 
weft  by  the  river  Parret,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Yeo. 
The  manor  was  pofleffed  by  Edith,  queen  of  Edward  the 
Confelfor,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft.  The 
Hiftoryof  Somerfetfhire,  3 vols.  4to.  1791. 

MARTON,  St.,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 10  miles  W.  of 
Rofenburg. 

MARTORANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra, 
the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Cofenza  ; 13  miles  S.  of 
Cofenza.  N.  lat.  30°  8'.  E.  long.  16°  28'. 

MARTOREL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  fituated 
on  the  Noya,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Llobregal.  This 
is  a fmall,  dirty,  clofe,  and  ill-built  town  ; it  has  a parifh 
church,  a convent  of  monks,  and  fome  barracks  ; the  inha- 
bitants are  laborious  ; the  women  make  lace  and  blonds. 
Near  this  town  is  a triumphal  arch,  faid  to  have  been  ereCted 
by  Hannibal  in  honour  of  his  father  ; fituated  at  the  north 
end  of  a bridge  originally  built  by  his  order  when  he  crofted 
the  river  in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  repaired  in  1768  ; 20  miles 
N.W.  of  Barcelona. 

MARTORY,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  on  the  Garonne;  10  miles 
N.E.  of  St.  Gaudens. 

MARTOS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Tucci,  afterwards  called  Augujla 
gemella  ; fituated  on  the  fide  of  a lofty  mountain,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a caftle.  The  town  belongs  to  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava,  by  which  a civil  and  military  governor  are  kept  there, 
and  an  alcade  mayor  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  It 
was  once  an  epifcopal  fee,  which  was  deftroyed  under  the 
Moors.  Its  prefent  population  amounts  to  13,000  perfons. 
The  top  of  the  rock  on  which  the  caftle  ftands  is  famous  for 
the  death  of  the  two  brothers  of  Carvejal,  commanders  of 
the  order  of  Calatrava,  who  under  an  unfounded  charge  of 
murder  were  precipitated  from  the  rock  by  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Caftile  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Jaen. 

MARTRAGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados  ; nine  miles  N N.W.  of  Caen. 

MARTRES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Gaudens. 

Martres  de  Veyre , Les,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; feven  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cler- 
mont. 

MARTYN,  John,  in  Biography,  late  profeflor  of  bo- 
tany at  Cambridge,  was  born  Sept.  12.  1699,  in  Queen 
ftreet,  London,  where  his  father  Thomas,  a very  worthy 
and  refpe&able  man,  lived  in  a mercantile  ftation.  His  mo- 


ther, whofe  maiden  name  was  Catharine  Weedon,  died 
Nov.  1,  1700.  After  being  educated  at  a private  fchool  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  was  taken,  at  the  age  of  16,  into 
the  compting-houfe  of  his  father  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
negleCted  or  defpifed  the  duties  of  the  ftation  to  which  he 
was  then  deftined,  though  he  had  already  imbibed  fo  ftrong 
a tafte  for  literature,  that  he  conftantly  devoted  much  of  the 
night  to  ftudy,  allowing  himfelf,  for  many  years,  no  more 
than  four  of  the  24  hours  for  fleep.  In  the  fummer  of  1718 
he  firft  acquired  a tafte  for  botany,  in  confequence  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Wilmer,  an  apothecary,  who  afterwards 
became  demonftrator  in  the  Chelfea  Garden.  He  was  in  the 
following  year  introduced  to  Dr.  Patric  Blair,  and  the  juftly 
celebrated  Dr.  William  Sherard,  the  moft  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent promoter  of  this  fcience  that  his  country  could  then 
boaft.  With  fuch  inftruCtors  and  counlellors,  his  progrefs 
was  rapid.  He  foon  became  defirous  of  commencing  author, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  this  was  not  prevented,  by  his  imbib- 
ing the  diffidence  of  Sherard  along  with  a portion  of  his 
knowledge.  Mr.  Martyn  tranflated  Tournefort’s  hiftory  of 
the  plants  growing  about  Paris,  from  the  French  into  Eng- 
liffi,  in  1720;  which  however  he  did  not  print  till  twelve  years 
afterwards,  when  it  appeared,  dedicated  to  lord  Petre,  and 
improved  in  many  refpeCts,  being  accommodated  to  this 
country  by  the  addition  of  Engiifh  names,  and  the  mention 
of  particular  places  of  growth.  Nor  were  his  ftudies  merely 
fpeculative,  or  confined  to  books.  He  undertook  various 
botanical  excurfions,  which  were  chiefly  performed  on  foot, 
that  he  might  oblerve  plants  in  their  natural  fituations,  as 
well  as  infeCts,  which  had  now  likewife  excited  his  attention. 
When  at  home,  he  bufied  himfelf  in  lowing  feeds,  that  he 
might  fpeculate  upon  their  germination,  and  the  ftrufture  of 
their  cotyledons,  and  was  eager  in  collecting,  not  only  dried 
fpecimens  of  plants,  but  their  feeds  and  fruits.  His  atten- 
tion to  thefe  fubjeCts,  prove  him  to  have  been  no  fuperficial 
enquirer,  and  his  letters  to  Blair  Ihew  that  he  ftudied  both 
nature  and  Caefalpinus  with  advantage.  The  leading  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  feems  to  have  been  a tafte  for  enquiry, 
which  prompted  him  to  examine  every  thing  for  himfelf. 
His  obfervation  of  the  works  of  God  directed  his  thoughts 
to  the  divine  origin  of  all  things,  and  his  perufal  of  fome 
of  the  moft  famous  adverfaries  of  revealed  religion,  ferved 
but  to  confirm  him  in  its  truth.  About  the  year  1721  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dillenius,  and  in  con- 
junction with  him  and  feveral  others,  amongft  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Deering,  Thomas  Dale,  and  Philip  Miller, 
eftablilhed  a botanical  fiociety,  which  met  every  Saturday 
evening.  Dillenius  was  president,  and  Martyn  fecretary. 
The  latter,  ever  foremoft  in  activity,  read  before  this  fociety 
a courfe  of  leCtures,  upon  the  technical  terms  of  the  fcience, 
the  foundation,  as  it  is  prefumed,  of  what  he  afterwards 
publifhed.  Thefe  meetings  were  continued  for  about  five 
years  only. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Martyn 
changed  his  mercantile  occupation  for  the  medical  profeffion, 
to  which  he  was,  doubtlefs,  led  by  the  general  tenour  of 
his  purfuits.  In  1723  he  was  offered  admiffion  into  the 
Royal  Society,  which  he  declined,  as  it  appears  by  one 
of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Blair,  from  pure  modeliy.  His  ob- 
jections however  were  overcome  the  next  year  ; and  he 
foon  proved  himfelf  an  aCtive  and  worthy  member,  by 
his  various  communications,  to  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  that  learned  body  ; of  which  publication  he  fub- 
fequently  took  a part  in  the  abridgment,  though  he 
was  an  unfuccefsful  candidate  for  the  place  of  Secretary  to 
the  fociety,  obtained  by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer.  In 
1726  he  publifhed  his  tables  of  Officinal  Plants,  in  20  pages 
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folio,  difpofed  according  to  Ray’s  fyftem.'  He  had  given 
a public  courfe  of  leisures  in  Botany  the  preceding  year, 
and  had,  with  the  afliftance  of  Dr.  Blair,  undertaken  to 
make  a colleftion  of  birds.  His  herborizing  excurfions 
were  from  time  to  time  continued,  notwithftanding  his  va- 
rious labours  and  engagements  in  town.  His  fecond  courfe 
of  leftures  there,  in  1726,  being  much  approved,  he  was 
recommended  by  Dr.  Sherard  and  fir  Hans  Sloane  as  fit  to 
teach  the  fcience  in  which  he  excelled,  to  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  He  gave,  in  1727,  in  the  anatomy  fchools, 
the  firft  botanical  courfe  ever  read  in  that  Univerfity,  though 
Ray  had  fludied  there,  and  done  all  that  he  could  to  excite 
a love  of  natural  knowledge.  For  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  he 
reduced  the  alphabetical  catalogue  of  Cambridge  Plants, 
printed  by  that  great  man,  into  a fyftematic  form,  according 
to  the  principles  of  its  author.  As  he  excelled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Cryptogamous  vegetables,  he  improved  the  work 
in  that  department ; and  he  now  very  judicioufly  laid  afide 
the  old  fyftematic  praftice,  of  feparating  trees  and  fhrubs 
from  herbs,  in  his  clafiification.  When  we  confider  what 
Mr.  Martyn  meditated,  and  what  he  accomplifhed,  in  the 
technical  and  fyftematic  departments  of  Botany,  he  will  be 
found  to  deferve  a high  rank  amongft  the  philofophers,  even 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; nor  did  he  leave  any  walk  of 
his  beloved  fcience  unexplored.  In  1728  he  publifhed  the 
firft  Decade  of  a fumptuous  work,  entitled  Ht/loria  Planta- 
rum  Rariorum,  in  imperial  folio,  in  which  his  merit  in  the 
deferiptive  line  is  confpicuous.  The  plates  were  drawn  by 
that  great  artift  Van  Huyfum,  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by 
Kirkall,  and  printed  in  colours.  In  the  latter  part  of  their 
execution  they  fail  very  much,  that  mode  of  colouring  plates 
having  fcarcely  ever  been  found  to  anfwer,  though  at  pre- 
fent  carried  in  France  to  a higher  degree  of  perfe&ion  than 
heretofore.  (See  Figures  of  Plants.)  Four  more  De- 
cades of  this  work  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  nine  years,  after 
which  it  ceafed,  on  account  of  the  great  expence  of  the 
undertaking. 

When  this  publication  commenced,  its  author  is  faid  to 
have  “ feduloufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  phyfic.” 
We  prefume  this  muft  have  been  as  an  apothecary,  for  he 
was  not,  by  any  medical  degree,  authorized  to  pradfife  as  a 
phyfician. 

In  1729  he  had  a defign  of  reading  botanical  le£tures  at 
Oxford,  and  it  is  not  known  what  prevented  this  fcheme. 
Probably  the  recent  eftabhfhment  of  the  Sherardian  profef- 
forlhip  there,  in  favour  of  his  friend  Dillenius,  might  very 
juftly  deter  Mr.  Martyn  from  what  could  not  but  feem  an 
unneceflary,  if  not  an  unfair,  intrufion. 

In  the  following  year  we  find  him  projecting,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Ruflel,  the  Herculean  labour  of  a new  edition 
of  Stephens’s  Latin  Thefaurus  ; but  this  defign  was  dropped. 
Inftcad  of  it,  he  aflociatcd  himfelf  with  the  fame  friend,  and 
fome  others,  in  a critical  work,  entitled  the  Grub-ftrect 
Journal,  a periodical  publication,  which  had  a large  fale. 
In  what  ftyle  or  temper  it  was  executed  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  inquire ; but  the  critical  diflertations  of  our 
author,  publifhed  by  his  fon,  difplay  his  critical  learning 
and  acutenefs  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1730,  Mr.  Martyn  was  admitted  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  with  an  intention  of  taking 
his  degrees  in  phyfic ; but  after  keeping  five  terms,  his 
marriage,  and  the  neceffary  attendance  to  his  profeflion, 
caufed  him  to  relinquifti  this  defign.  He  had  refided  for 
three  years  in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  but  the  town  air  difa- 
greeing  with  his  conftitution,  which  was  afthmatic,  he  re- 
moved to  Chelfea,  where  he  married,  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gufl  1732,  Eulalia,  youngell  daughter  of  John  King,  D.D 


re&or  of  Chelfea  and  prebendary  of  York,  by  whom  he  had 
three  foils  and  five  daughters.  Four  of  the  latter  died 
young,  but  the  other  children  furvived  him. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year  the  Profefforfhip  of  Botany  at 
Cambridge  became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradley, 
who  had  for  fome  years,  not  very  worthily,  filled  it.  All 
eyes  were  directed  towards  Mr.  Martyn  as  the  propereft 
perfon  for  this  iituation,  and  his  opponents,  who  wifhed  to 
obtain' it  for  themfelves  or  their  friends,  confcious  of  his  fu- 
perior  merit,  had  no  other  refource  than  to  ••eprefent  him  as 
a Nonjuror.  Whatever  effeft  this  might  have  had  was  de- 
feated, by  his  taking  the  requifite  oaths,  and  his  unanimous 
eledlion  took  place  on  the  8th  of  February  1733.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  two  or  three  years  after  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment, he  finally  ceafed  to  iedfure.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  want  of  encouragement,  and  efpecially  of  a botanic 
garden,  at  Cambridge.  There  had  been  hopes  of  the  latter 
being  eftablifhed  in  173 1,  through  the  liberality  and  zeal  of 
a Mr.  Brownell  of  Willingham  ; but  the  fcheme  fell  to  the 
ground,  nor  was  it  revived  with  effedl  till  many  years  after- 
wards. 

Neverthelefs,  our  indefatigable  botanift  and  fcholar  was 
not  idle.  The  work  on  which  his  literary  fame  chiefly  and 
firmly  refts  is  his  fplendid  quarto  edition  of  Virgil’s  Georgies, 
which  appeared  in  1741,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead.  Here  his 
abilities  and  his  acquifitions  had  their  full  fcope.  The  text 
was  accompanied  by  an  Englifh  tranflation,  and  ample  notes 
in  the  fame  language.  In  thefe  the  editor  was  enabled,  by 
his  peculiar  line  of  ftudy,  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  na- 
tural hiftory  of  his  author,  than  any  one  before  him  had 
done,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  improve  upon  his  performance.  He 
was  afiifted  in  the  aftronomical  part  by  his  friend  the  cele- 
brated Halley,  to  whofe  worth  he  has  given  a juft  and 
feeling  tribute  in  the  preface.  In  1749  he  publifhed  the 
Bucolics  on  the  fame  plan,  and  intended  to  have  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  Roman  poet ; but  growing  in- 
firmities, and  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who  died  of  a cancer  in 
the  breaft  this  year,  for  a while  damped  his  ardour.  The 
labours  of  his  profeflion,  too,  were  becoming  burthenfome. 
He  fpeedily  indeed  repaired  his  domeftic  lofs,  marrying,  in 
July  1750,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Claude  Fonnereau, 
Efq:  of  London,  merchant.  This  lady  bore  him  one  fon, 
and  furvived  him. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1752  he  retired  from  pra&ice, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  that  rural  feclufion,  which  his  ac- 
quirements were  fo  well  calculated  to  render  both  profitable 
a;.d  delightful.  He  took  a farm  in  a moft  beautiful  fituation 
at  Streatham,  and,  but  for  occafional  attacks  of  the  gout, 
enjoyed  feveral  years  of  learned  leifure  united  with  fcientific 
experience,  in  attention  to  the  buiinefs  of  his  farm,  and  the 
care  of  his  family.  On  the  30th  of  January  1761,  he  re- 
figned  his  profeflorlhip  of  botany  in  favour  of  his  fon  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  who  was  elefted  in  his  Head,  and 
who  has  ever  fince  filled  that  ftation  with  honour  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  parent.  In  gratitude  for  this  eledfion,  fo  con- 
fonant  to  his  own  wifties,  Mr.  Martyn,  fome  time  after- 
wards, gave  his  botanical  library,  of  above  200  volumes, 
with  his  drawings,  herbarium,  and  colledlions  of  feeds  and 
Materia  Medica,  to  the  univerfity,  for  which  the  thanks  of 
that  body  were  very  handfomeiy  returned  him  in  1765. 

This  worthy  man  died  at  Chelfea,  to  which  place  his  in- 
creafing  infirmities  had  induced  him,  about  a year  previous, 
to  return,  on  the  29th  of  January  1768,  in  the  fixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground 
there,  near  his  firft  wife ; where  alfo  the  relics  of  Miller, 
Ehret,  and,  if  we  miftake  not,  of  feveral  other  botanifts, 
repofe.  Our  account  of  him  is  chiefly  taken  from  a fmall 
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volume,  publifhed  in  1770,  by  bis  amiable  Con  and  fuccefior, 
who  commemorates,  in  the  higheft  terms,  his  religious, 
liberal,  benevolent,  and  affe&ionate  character.  This  vo- 
lume contains  fome  of  his  epiftolary  corrcfpondence,  and 
feveral  learned  diflertations,  preparatory  to  his  intended  edi- 
tion of  the  iEneid.  The  prefent  Profeffor  Martyn  is  known 
by  feveral  ingenious  works,  efpecially  by  his  greatly  en- 
larged edition  of  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  to  the 
botanical  part  of  which  we  have  occafiou,  in  the  courfe  of 
our  labours,  perpetually  to  refer.  S. 

MARTYNIA,  in  Bo/any,  was  fo  called  by  Dr.  Houf- 
toun,  after  his  frieud  Mr.  John  Martyn,  profeffor  of  Botany 
at  Cambridge,  father  of  the  prefent  profelfor  ; fee  the  laft 
article — Linn.  Gen.  310.  Schreb.  406.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
263.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3.  Rel.  Houft.  5.  t.  10.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kevv.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  339.  JufT.  140.  Lamarck  Illullr. 
t.  537.  Gsertn.  t.  no.  (Craniolaria;  Linn.  Gen.  310.  JufT. 
140.) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Per  fount  a,  Linn.  Bignoniee,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  live  unequal  fegments, 
withering.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell-lhaped  ; tube  inflated  ; 
fpreading  upwards,  gibbous,  and  bearing  honey,  on  one 
fide  at  the  bafe  ; limb  in  five  obtufe,  nearly  equal  fegments, 
the  lowermolt  rather  the  largeft  and  molt  ereft,  flightly  con- 
cave and  crenate.  Slam.  Filaments  four,  thread-fhaped,  in- 
curved, with  the  fiiort  pointed  rudiment  of  a fifth  between 
the  upper  pair ; anthers  two-lobed,  converging,  the  two  upper- 
mod  fometimes  abortive.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong  ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  fimple,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; fligma 
two-lobed.  Peric.  Capfule  woody,  oblong,  gibbous,  quad- 
rangular, with  two  furrows  at  each  fide,  pointed  and  re- 
curved at  the  fummit,  feparating  into  two  parts,  enclofing 
an  internal  nucleus  of  four  cells.  Seeds  feveral,  ovate,  tu- 
berculated  with  a pulpy  coat. 

Eir.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  inferior.'  Corolla  ringer.t. 
Capfule  woody,  coated,  with  a hooked  point,  two  valves 
and  four  cells.  Seeds  feveral,  ovate,  pulpy. 

Obf.  The  Martynia  perennis  of  Linnaeus,  having  an  infe- 
rior germen,  and  very  different  fruit,  is  now  made  a dif- 
tinft  genus.  See  Gloxinia. 

j.  M.  diandra.  Diandrous  Martynia.  Gloxin.  Obf.  14. 
t.  1.  Willd.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  3.  si.  t.  289. 
(M.  annua,  villofa  et  vifeofa,  folio  fubrotundo,  flo*e  magno 
rubro;  Houd.  in  Mart.  Decad.  42.  t.  42.)  — Stem  branched. 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  toothed.  Two  damens  abortive. 
Beak  of  the  capfule  very  fhort. — Difcovered  at  Vera  Cruz 
in  South  America,  by  Dr.  Houdoun,  who  fent  feeds  to 
Chelfea  garden  in  1731,  which  being  fown  in  a hot-bed, 
the  plants  flowered  after  midfummer.  The  root  is  annual. 
The  whole  plant  downy,  vifeid,  foft,  juicy,  and  foetid,  of 
luxuriant  growth.  Stem  a yard  high,  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
raund,  hollow,  leafy  ; branched  and  purplifh  above.  Leaves 
oppofite,  heart-fhaped,  acute,  toothed,  pliable,  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  on  long,  round,  purplifh,  fpreading 
footjlalks , without  Jlipulas.  Clujlers  from  the  forks  of  the 
item,  of  feveral  pendulous  handfome  /lowers,  the  fize  and 
fhape  nearly  of  the  Purple  Foxglove,  but  their  tube  is  nearly 
whole  and  downy,  their  limb  of  a rich  crimfon.  Each 
flower  has  a pair  of  ovate  purplifh  downy  brafteas,  at  the 
bafe  of  its  calyx,  and  equal  to  that  part  in  length.  Capfule 
ovate,  about  an  inch  long,  with  a very  fhort  recurved 
beak. 

2.  M.  Craniolaria.  Five-lobed  Martynia.  Gloxin.  Obf. 
14.  Swartz  Obf.  230.  (M.  fpathacea ; Lamarck  Di£t. 

v.  2.  1 1 2.  M.  annua,  villofa  et  vifeofa,  aceris  folio,  flore 
aibo,  tubo  longifiimo  ; Ehrh.  Pidt.  t.  1.  f.  a.  Craniolaria 
annua}  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  862.  Mant.  417.  Jacq.  Amer.  173. 


t.  110.) — Stem  branched.  Leaves  five-lobed,  toothed.  Beak 
of  the  capfule  very  (hort.  Tube  of  the  corolla  thread- 
fhaped,  very  long.  Calyx  fhealh-like. — Found  by  Jacquin 
in  cultivated  fields,  and  ground  lately  cleared  from  wood, 
at  Carthagena  in  South  America,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 
and  ripening  feed  in  Offober.  We  have  not  heard  of  this 
fpecies  having  ever  been  brough  to  Europe.  It  has  the  vifeid 
downy  habit,  and  rank  growth,  of  the  reft,  of  the  genus. 
Root  annual.  Stem  branched  from  the  very  bottom,  widely 
fpreading.  Leaves  oppofite,  {talked,  large,  divided  half-way 
down  into  five  acute  toothed  lobes ; heart-fhaped  and  three- 
nerved  at  the  bafe.  Clujlers  chiefly  from  the  forks  of  the 
Item,  lax,  eredt,  almoft  a foot  long,  about  ten-flowered. 
The flowers  are  inodorous,  white,  remarkable  for  their  (lender 
tube,  which  is  five  times  as  long  as  their  broad  rounded  limb, 
and  1 wells  fuddenly  at  the  top  into  a globofe  or  ovate  figure. 
The  calyx  is  ovate,  tumid,  fplit  down  on  one  fide  only,  its 
border  very  flightly  cloven.  All  the  flamens  are  fertile. 
Capfule  much  like  the  preceding. 

3.  M . Probofcidea.  Long-beaked  Martynia.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  n.  1.  Gloxin.  Obf.  14.  (M.  annua  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
862.  Swartz  Obf.  230.  Gaertn.  v.  2.  131.  t.  110.  M. 
caulc  ramofo,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  pilofis ; Mill.  Ic.  191. 
t.  286.  Probofcidea  Juffieuii  ; Schmid.  Ic.  49.  t.  12,  13.) 
— Stem  branched.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  wavy.  Beak 
longer  than  the  capfule.  T ube  of  the  corolla  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  limb. — Native  of  the  country  about  the  Mifiifippi, 
from  whence  feeds  wrere  brought  to  the  Paris  gardens. 
Mil  er  had  fome  of  the  produce,  and  the  plants  flowered  with 
him  at  Chelfea,  before  the  year  1759,  when  he  publifhed 
his  very  excellent  figure  of  this  fpecies,  furpafled  only  by 
the  elaborate  and  exquifite  delineations  of  Schmidel.  Lin- 
nasus  had  this  plant  alfo  in  the  Upfal  garden;  and  it  is 
doubllefs  what  he  intended  by  M.  annua,  though  he  con- 
founded the  firft  fpecies,  if  not  the  fecond  alfo,  with  it. 
As  the  whole  genus  is  annual,  the  above  exprefiive  name  has 
been  preferred.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  undi- 
vided, and  nearly  entire,  fometimes,  but  not  invariably,  al- 
ternate ; their  footftalks  and  ribs  very  hairy.  Clujlers  ter- 
minal, many-flowered,  lax,  and  hairy.  Calyx  bell-fhaped, 
very  unequally  five-lobed.  Bracleas  at  its  bafe  linear.  Co- 
rolla pale  fiefh-coloured,  internally  dotted  with  purple  ; its 
tube  declining,  an  inch  long,  and  about  half  as  much  in 
diameter  ; limb  in  five  broad,  obtufe,  wavy  fegments,  al- 
moft as  long  as  the  tube,  at  leaft  if  their  combined  bafe  be 
reckoned  a3  a part  of  the  limb  ; there  are  about  five  longi- 
tudinal orange  ftripes,  within  the  tube,  along  its  lower  fide. 
The  capful:  is  remarkable  for  its  long  beak,  and  for  a 
longitudinal  creft-hke  internal  ridge,  conne&ing  the  nucleus 
with  the  coat.  The  fligma  confifts  of  two  flat  obovate 
valves,  which  Turra  obferved  to  be  irritable,  clofing  when 
touched. 

4.  M.  longfiflora.  Long-flowered  Cape  Martynia.  Linn. 
Syit.  Veg.  ed.  14.  539.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  2.  Meer- 
burgh  Ic.  t.  7.  (M.  capeufis  ; Gloxin.  Obf.  13.) — Stem 
nearly  fimple.  Leaves  roundifh,  wavy.  Capfule  with  two 
teeth  at  the  bafe,  and  a very  fhort  abrupt  beak.  Tube  of 
the  corolla  thrice  as  long  as  the  limb. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Profelfor  David  van  Royen  fent  its  feeds 
to  Linnaeus,  by  the  name  of  a new  Pedalium.  Thefe  vege- 
tated and  produced  flowers  in  the  Upfal  garden.  A fketch, 
which  appears  to  be  the  prototype  of  Meerburgh’s  rude  but 
exprefiive  plate,  wTas  fent  with  the  feeds.  This  is  the  leaft 
beautiful  of  the  genus.  It  is  annual  like  the  reft,  but  more 
hardy,  flowering  in  the  greenhoufe  in  July  and  Augult. 
Th ejlem  bears  only  fhort  axillary  branches.  The  leaves  ire 
rounded,  and  wavy,  or  bluntly  toothed,  nearly  fmooth. 
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Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  (hortiftt  (talks,  at  whole  bafe 
is  a pair  of  glands.  Calyx  very  fmall  and  (hort,  with  five 
teeth.  Corolla  white ; tube  declining,  two  inches  long, 
(lender,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  M Craniolaria  ; limb  in 
five  irregular  roundifli  lobes.  Capfule  oblong,  with  a pair 
of  recurved  teeth  above,  near  the  bafe,  and  an  oblique, 
abrupt,  fcarcely  hooked,  very  fliort  beak.  The  Jligma  is 
linear  and  revolute. — There  are  confiderable  aberrations  in 
various  parts  of  the  fructification  in  the  different  fpecies,  and 
yet  the  whole  undoubtedly  conftitute  a mod  natural  genus, 
well  defined  by  its  fruit. 

Martynia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  tender, 
herbaceous,  flowery  kind,  ot  which  the  fpecies  moftly  culti- 
vated are,  the  two-ftamened  Martynia  (M.  diandra)  ; the 
hairy  Martynia  (M.  probofcidea)  ; and  the  perennial  Mar- 
tynia  (M.  perennis). 

But  there  arc  other  fpecies  which  may  be  cultivated. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  two  firft  forts  of  thefe  plants 
may  beincreafedby  fowing  the  leeds  in  pots  filled  with  light 
rich  mould,  in  the  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a bark  hot-bed, 
giving  water  frequently.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
little  growth,  they  (hould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots  of 
the  fame  fort  of  earth,  replunging  them  in  the  bark-bed, 
giving  due  water  and  (hade,  till  they  become  properly  rooted, 
when  they  muft  have  free  air  in  fine  weather  : after  they  are 
a little  advanced  in  their  growth,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  larger  pots,  and  be  replaced  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  (tove, 
due  room  being  allowed  them.  They  (hould  conflantly  be 
kept  in  this  fituation,  and  be  duly  watered  and  fupplied  with 
fre(h  air  in  warm  weather. 

And  the  third  fort  may  be  raifed  by  dividing  the  roots, 
and  planting  them  in  the  fpring,  as  about  the  middle  of 
March,  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  being  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed  of  the  (love.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they 
fhould  be  duly  watered  in  a flight  manner,  and  in  warm 
weather  frefli  air  be  freely  admitted,  keeping  them  from 
being  (haded  by  other  plants.  liven  the  cuttings  of  the 
(hoots  of  the  young  fterr.s  planted  in  pots,  and  managed  in 
the  above  manner,  will  alfo  take  root  and  form  plants. 

Thefe  afford  ornament  and  variety  among  other  (love 
plants. 

MARTYR,  Justin,  in  Biography,  a Chriflian  father, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  year  140  of  the  Chriflian  era,  was 
the  fon  of  Prifcus,  and  born  in  Flavia  Neapolis,  anciently 
called  Sichem,  a city  of  Samaria,  in  Palelhne.  He  was 
born,  according  to  Tillemont,  in  103,  but,  according  to 
Fabricius  and  Grabe,  in  89.  In  his  youth,  he  was  a lover 
of  truth,  and  ftudied  philofophy  under  feveral  mafters  ; firft 
under  a Stoic,  next  a Peripatetic,  then  a Pythagorean,  and 
laftly,  a Platonic,  whofe  principles  he  preferred  above  all 
other,  till  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Chriflian  religion, 
which  he  embraced  as  the  only  certain  and  ufeful  philofophy. 
The  time  of  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity  is  uncertain  : 
Cave  and  Tillemont  conje&ure,  that  it  happened  about  the 
year  132  or  133.  The  firft  of  thefe  writers  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  courfe  of  his  life,  after  his  converfion. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  the  Pious,  he  came 
to  Rome  ; and  in  the  year  1 40  prefented  his  Firft  Apology  to 
that  emperor.  Afterwards  he  went  into  Alia,  where  he  had 
the  celebrated  conference  with  Trypho  the  Jew ; and  then 
returned  again  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  Second  Apolo- 
gy, infenbed  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  philofopher,  and 
(offered  martyrdom  about  the  year  164.  Tillemont  is  in- 
clined to  place  his  death  in  167  or  168.  Fabricius  fuppofes 
that  he  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age, 
A.D  163  ; but  Grabe  refers  his  martyrdom  to  the  year  163 
or  165,  in  the  74th  or  76th  year  of  his  age. 
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Juftin  is  mentioned  by  many  ancient  Chriflian  writers,  who 
bear  honou-able  teftimony  to  his  memory. 

Eufebius,  befides  the  accounts  he  had  before  given  of  Juf- 
tin’s books  againft  Marcion,  and  all  herefies,  and  his  apolo- 
gies, gives  alfo  this  diftindt  enumeration  of  his  works.  He 
fays,  that  Juftin  left  behind  him  a great  number  of  very 
ufeful  works  ; as  his  Apology  to  Antoninus  the  Pious,  and 
his  fons,  and  the  Roman  fenate,  and  another  to  his  fucceffor ; 
a book  againft  the  Greeks  (or  Gentiles)  ; another  book 
againft  the  Gentiles,  called  Elenchus  (or  a Confutation)  ; 
another  of  the  Monarchy  of  God  ; another,  entitled  Pfal- 
ter  ; of  the  Soul  ; a Dialogue  againft  the  Jews,  which  he 
had  at  Ephefus  with  Trypho.  There  are  alfo,  fays  Eufe- 
bius, many  other  books  of  his,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
brethren.  Jerom’s  account  of  Juftin’s  works  agrees  with 
that  of  Eufebius. 

However,  the  principal  works  of  Juftin  are  his  two  Apo- 
logies, and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  in  two  parts. 
According  to  Tillemont,  with  whom  Grabe  and  the  Bene- 
diftine  editors  of  Judin’s  works  agree,  the  firft  and  larger 
apology  was  not  prefented  to  the  emperor  before  the  year 
170  Cave  fays  that  it  was  prefented  in  140;  Pagi  and 
Bafnage  refer  it  to  the  year  139,  and  Maffuet  to  about  143. 
The  Dialogue  with  Trypho  was  wrritten,  according  to  Pagi 
and  Bafnage,  in  the  year  139  ; and  according  to  Maffuet 
and  the  Benediftines,  about  the  year  135.  The  Second 
Apology  feems  to  have  been  prefented  to  Marcus  Antoninus 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  or  about  the  year  162.  The 
larger  Apology  is  (till  extant  entire : the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  apology  is  wanting  ; and  (o  is  the  conclufion  of  the 
firft  and  beginning  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  Difcourfes  to  the 
Gentiles,  generally  allowed  to  be  Juftin’s  ; one  called  an 
Oration  to  the  Gentiles,  the  other  or  an  exhorta- 

tion to  the  Gentiles,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Elenchus  mentioned 
by  Eufebius.  The  piece  now  extant  of  the  Monarchy  of 
God,  feems  to  be  a fragment  of  that  work  of  Juftin.  The 
epiftle  to  Zeno  and  Serenus  is  at  beft  doubtful,  and  thought 
by  Lardner  not  to  be  Juftin’s.  The  epiftle  to  Diognetus  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  Juftin’s,  though  fome  have  doubted 
it,  on  account  of  the  rtyle,  which  is  more  elegant  than  that 
of  Juftin’s  other  pieces.  The  Queftiones  et  Refponfiones 
ad  Orthodoxos,  and  fome  other  pieces  ufually  joined  with 
Juftin’s  works,  are  allowed  to  bear  the  marks  of  a later 
time. 

In  Juftin’s  works  there  are  numerous  quotations  of  our 
gofpels,  except  that  of  St.  Mark,  which  he  has  feldom 
quoted  : and  he  quotes  them,  as  containing  authentic  ac- 
counts of  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  do&rines.  Thefe  gofpels 
were  read  and  expounded  in  the  folemn  affemblies  of  the 
Chriftians,  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  were  ; and  aa 
they  had  been  before  in  the  Jewilh  fynagogues.  This  read- 
ing of  the  gofpels  Juftin  mentions  in  his  firft  apology  to  An- 
toninus the  Pious.  This  general  reading  of  the  gofpels,  as 
a part  of  divine  vvorftiip  at  that  time,  about  the  year  140,  or 
not  very  long  after,  is  not  only  a proof  that  they  were  well 
known,  and  allowed  to  be  genuine,  but  alfo  that  they  were 
in  the  higheft  efteem.  Other  paffages  alleged  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, relate  to  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  the  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epiltles  to  the 
Galatians,  Ephefians,  Philippians,  and  Coloffians,  the  fe- 
cond to  the  Theffalonians,  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
fecond  of  Peter,  and  the  book  of  the  Revelations, 

Of  Juftin’s  works  there  have  been  numerous  impreflions  j 
but  that  of  Prudent  Marand,  a learned  Benedidfine,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1742,  fol.  and  Styau’s  Thirlby’s  edition  of  the 
two  Apologies,  and  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  printed  at  Lon- 
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don  in  1722,  fol.  are  the  beft.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Eccl.  adHieron. 
c.  xxiii.  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  vol.  i.  Lardner’s  Works, 
vol.  ii.  Brucker’s  Hift.  Phil,  by  Enf.  vol.  ii. 

Martyr,  or  Martire,  Peter,  a native  of  Anghierra, 
in  the  Milanefe,  was  born  in  1457.  He  is  diftinguifhed 
in  hiftory  as  an  able  negociator,  and  was  employed  hy  Fer- 
dinand V.,  king  of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  in  the  education 
of  his  children.  He  obtained  fome  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices, and  died  in  1725.  He  wrote  a hiftory  of  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  under  the  title  of  “ De  Rebus  Oceanicis 
et  Orbe  novo  an  account  of  his  embafly,  wtych  he  under- 
took at  the  defire  of  Ferdinand,  with  a defcription  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  palled,  entitled  “ De  Legatione 
Babylonica  and  a work  entitled  “ Epiftolas  dc  Rebus 
Hifpanicis,”  containing  a hiftory  of  the  moft  memorable 
events  in  his  time,  from  1488  to  1525.  After  his  return 
from  Egypt,  he  was  rewarded  with  ecclefiaftical  preferment, 
and  received  many  favours  from  pope  Adrian  VI.,  who  would 
have  taken  him  to  Rome,  had  he  not  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age.  He  died  about  the  year  1526, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Grenada,  of  which  he 
was  canon  and  prior.  Gen.  Biog- 

Martyr,  Peter,  a diftinguifhed  reformer  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500.  He  was 
initiated  into  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  by  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  fo  well  fkilled  in  that  tongue,  as  to  be  able  to 
interpret  the  comedies  of  Terence  from  the  original.  He  was 
afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a very  able  mafter, 
who  taught  the  children  of  the  principal  families  in  the  re- 
public, among  whom  Peter  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  avi- 
dity which  he  difcovered  for  learning,  his  incefiant  applica- 
tion, and  his  rapid  progrefs.  When  he  was  fixteen  years  of 
age,  he  conceived  an  inclination  for  the  monaftic  life,  and 
took  the  habit  among  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augnftine, 
at  the  monaftery  of  Fiefoli,  near  Florence.  This  ftep  was 
taken  without  the  confent  or  knowledge  of  his  father,  who 
on  that  account  left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  at  his  death, 
to  an  hofpital,  referving  only  a fmall  annuity  for  his  fon.  In 
the  monaftery  he  went  through  the  different  branches  of 
fcience  ufually  taught  there,  and  acquired  the  chara&er  of 
the  firft  fcholar  in  his  order,  and  he  was  as  eloquent  as  he 
was  learbed.  At  the  age  of  twenty-fix  he  was  appointed  to 
the  fervice  of  the  pulpit,  and  preached  to  very  crowded  au- 
ditories, with  univerfal  applaufe,  in  feveralof  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy.  Not  withftanding  his  great  popularity,  and 
his  preferments  in  the  church,  particularly  that  of  principal 
of  the  college  of  St.  Peter  at  the  altar  in  Naples,  a poll  of 
great  dignity,  and  fupported  by  ample  revenues,  he  cheer- 
fully relinquifhed  all,  on  account  of  the  convidf  ion  which  he 
felt  upon  the  perufal  of  the  writing*  of  Luther,  Zuingle, 
and  Bucer.  His  fentiments  having  undergone  a complete 
change  he  did  not  fcruple  privately  to  make  converts  to 
the  new  doftrines  ; at  length  his  zeal  carried  him  fo  far  as 
to  lead  him  to  avow  his  fentiments  in  his  public  difcourfes. 
This  kind  of  freedom  quickly  excited  a hoft  of  enemies 
againft  him,  and  he  was  fummoned  to  give  an  account  of 
his  conduct  before  a general  meeting  of  the  order  at  Ge- 
noa. Peter,  however,  knew  what  fort  of  a tribunal  it  was 
before  which  he  was  commanded  to  appear,  and  accordingly 
withdrew  privately  to  Pifa,  where  he  wrote  letters  in  jufti- 
fication  of  his  hidden  departure,  and  where  he  celebrated 
the  Lord’s-fupper  according  to  the  manner  of  the  reformed. 
From  Pifa  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  met  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Bernard  Ochinus,  who,  like  himfelf,  had  embraced 
the  Protcftant  faith,  and  determined  to  renounce  his  coun- 
try rather  .than  fhrink  from  the  confcientious  difeharge  of 
his  duty.  Quitting  Florence,  he  palled  through  the  nor- 


thern parts  of  Italy  without  being  difcovered,  and  ar- 
rived fafe  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greateft  hofpitality  by  the  minifters  of  Zurich  in  the  year 
1542.  He  was  (hortly  after  this  invited  to  Strafburg,  at 
which  city  he  filled,  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  the  theo- 
logical chair,  and  maintained  the  utmoft  harmony  with 
Bucer,  who  was  his  colleague  in  the  minifterial  office.  In 
1546,  he  married  a nun  who  had  efcaped  from  a convent  and 
become  a Proteftant ; and  in  the  following  year  he  was  in- 
vited by  king  Edward  VI.  into  England,  together  with 
Bucer,  Fagius,  and  other  learned  reformers.  He  gladly 
embraced  the  offer  thus  made  him,  and  was,  in  1^49,  ap- 
pointed profeflor  of  divinity  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
He  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  a canonry  of  Chrift- 
church,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  do&or  of  divinity 
in  this  univerfity.  In  this  fituation  Peter  Martyr  continued 
faithfully  and  diligently  occupied  in  difleminating  fcriptural 
knowledge,  till  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Mary,  when  the  kingdom  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  On  this  event,  Peter  Martyr 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  arrive  fafely  at  Stralburg,  when  he  was  very  foon 
replaced  in  the  divinity  chair,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Zurich  in  15J6,  to  undertake  the  profefforlhip  of  di- 
vinity, which  had  juft  become  vacant.  Herehefpent  feven 
of  the  happieft  years  of  his  life,  in  high  reputation  as  a pro- 
felTor  and  minifter,  greatly  refpedled  by  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, and  in  habits  of  intimate  friendfiiip  with  Bullinger  and 
other  learned  men.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  the  re-eftablifiiment  of  the  Protef- 
tant religion,  great  pains  were  ufed  to  bring  him  back  again 
to  the  profefTorftiip  of  Oxford,  but  without  fuccefs.  In 
1761,  he  was  earneftly  requefted  by  the  queen-mother  of 
France,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  many 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  peers  of  France,  to  attend  and 
a Hi  ft  -a  t the  famous  conference  at  Poilfy  : here  he  was  dif- 
tinguifhed by  his  fkill  in  difputation,  as  well  as  by  the  temper 
and  prudence  with  which  he  conduced  himfelf,  and  by  his 
great  zeal  in  juftifying  the  fufficiency  of  the  feriptures,  as 
a teft  of  truth  as  well  as  the  rule  of  life.  He  died  at 
Zurich  in  the  year  1562,  foon  after  he  had  completed  the 
fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  many- 
learned  works,  efpecially  of  “ Commentaries  on  moft  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  on  the  Epiftle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  the  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians.” Of  the  firft  reformers  no  one,  excepting  Calvin, 
wrote  better  than  Peter  Martyr,  and  he  even  furpaffed  Cal- 
vin in  erudition  and  the  knowledge  of  the  languages.  He 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
and  applied  himfelf  moft  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  an- 
cient difeipline  of  the  church.  His  thefes  were  faid  to  he 
extremely  judicious,  and  his  fermons  eloquent  and  abound- 
ing  in  good  maxims.  After  his  death  was  publifhed  a 
pofthumous  work  entitled  “ Petri  Martyris  Vermillii,  &c. 
Loci  communes,”  confifting  of  feleftions  from  his  works, 
digefted  into  an  uniform  treatife,  and  fyftematically  ar- 
ranged after  a fimilar  manner  with  Calvin’s  Inftrtutions. 
Moreri. 

Martyr,  a perfon  who  fuffers  torments,  and  even  death, 
in  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  gofpel : and  thus  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  confefibrs.  See  Confessor. 

The  word  is  Greek,  fxa^nif,  and  properly  fignifies  a <wit- 
nefs.  It  is  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  thofe  who  fuffer 
in  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gofpel. 

Anciently  thofe  who  were  banifhed  for  the  faith,  were 
called  martyrs,  and  alfo  thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  holy 
wars.  In  the  time  of  St.  Auguftine,  the  title  of  martyr 
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was  given  to  confeffors,  or  thofe  who  were  tortured  for 
the  faith,  without  lofing  their  lives.  It  is  Tertullian’s 
thought  in  his  Apologetic  : “ Plures  efficimur,  quoties  me- 
timur  ; femen  ecclefiae  eft  fanguis  Chriftianus.” 

St.  Stephen  is  called  the  proto-martyr,  or  fir fl  martyr. — 
The  firil  three  or  four  ages  of  the  church  were  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  fuffered  for  the  name  of 
Jefus.  The  greatnefs  of  their  number  is  acknowledged  by 
all  who  have  a competent  acquaintance  with  ancient  hif- 
tory,  and  who  have  examined  that  matter  with  any  de- 
gree of  impartiality.  Accordingly,  19,700  are  computed 
to  hav^  fuffered  martyrdom  with  St.  Irenseus  at  Lyons, 
under  the  empire  of  Severus  : 6666  foldiers  of  the  The- 
ban legion  are  faid  to  have  been  martyred  in  Gaul : fa- 
ther Papebroch  reckons  16,000  Abylfinian  martyrs,  and 
150,000  others  under  Dioclefian  alone. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  una- 
nimous decifions  of  the  ancient  hiltorians,  and  to  prove  in 
a differtation  (De  Paucitate  Martyrum),  that  the  num- 
ber of  martyrs  who  fuffered  under  the  Roman  emperors 
was  very  moderate  ; alleging,  that  thofe  of  whom  we  have 
accounts  in  the  fathers,  are  comprehended  within  a very 
fmall  compafs ; and  that,  excepting  Nero  and  Domitian, 
the  reft  of  the  emperors  made  icarcely  any. 

After  Dodwell,  feveral  writers  have  maintained  his  opi- 
nion, and  afferted,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  ca- 
lamities which  the  Chriftians,  in  general,  fuffered  for  their 
attachment  to  the  gofpel,  very  few  were  put  to  death  on 
that  account.  In  this  number  we  may  include  Mr.  Gibbon, 
the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  “ The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,'’  who,  after  obferving  that  “ the  deaths  of 
a few  eminent  martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care,” 
profeffes  “ to  feparate  (if  it  be  poffilde)  a few  authentic 
as  well  as  interefting  faffs  from  an  indigefted  mafs  of  fiftion 
and  error,  and  to  relate,  in  a clear  aad  rational  manner, 
the  caufes,  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  moil  import- 
ant circumftances  of  the  perfections  to  which  the  firft 
Chriftians  were  expofed.”  Of  thefe  perfecutions  we  pro- 
pofe  to  give  an  account  under  the  article  Persecution  : 
and  we  ihall  leave  it  to  the  attentive  and  candid  readers  of 
the  16th  chapter  of  our  author’s  fecond  volume  to  judge, 
how  far  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  with  impartiality,  and 
with  juilice  to  the  fuffering  Chriftians  or  their  unrelenting 
perfccutors.  “ Hiftory,’’  the  ingenious  hiftorian  very  pro- 
perly obferves,  “ which  undertakes  to  record  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  paft,  for  the  inftruflion  of  future  ages,  would 
ill  deferve  that  honourable  office,  if  (he  condefcended  to 
plead  the  caufe  of  tyrants,  or  to  juftify  the  maxims  of 
perfecution.” — “ It  muft,  however,”  he  fays,  “ be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  condufl  of  the  emperors  who  ap- 
peared the  leaft  favourable  to  the  primitive  church,  is  by 
no  means  fo  criminal  as  that  of  modern  fovereigns,  who 
have  employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  againft  the 
religious  opinions  of  any  part  of  their  fubjedls.  From  thefe 
reflections,  or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a Charles  V.  or 
a Louis  XIV.  might  have  acquired  a juft  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  confcience,  of  the  obligations  of  faith,  and  of  the 
innocence  of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magiftrates  of 
ancient  Rome  were  ftrangers  to  thofe  principles  which  in- 
fpired  and  authorifed  the  inflexible  obftinacy  of  the  Chrif- 
tians in  the  caufe  of  truth,  nor  could  they  themfelves  dif- 
cover  in  their  own  breads  any  motive  which  would  have 
prompted  them  to  refufe  a legal,  and  as  it  were,  a natural 
fubmifiion  to  the  facred  inftitutions  of  their  country.  The 
fame  reafon  which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  muft 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their  perfecutions.  As 
they  were  actuated,  not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by 


the  temperate  policy  of  legiflators,  contempt  muft  often  have 
relaxed,  and  humanity  muft  frequently  have  fufpended,  the 
execution  of  thofe  laws,  which  they  enadled  againft  the  hum- 
ble and  obfcure  followers  of  Chrift.”  After  this  general 
apology  for  the  ancient  perfecutors  of  the  Chriftians,  our 
author  proceeds  to  deduce,  from  a general  view  of  their  cha- 
racter and  motives,  the  following  conclufions  in  their  favour : 
“ 1.  That  a confiderable  time  elapfed  before  they  confidered 
the  new  fedtaries  as  an  objeft  deferving  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment. 2.  That  in  the  conviftion  of  any  of  their  fub- 
jeCls  who  were  accufed  of  fo  very  Angular  a crime,  they 
proceeded  with  caution  and  reluctance.  3.  That  they  were 
moderate  in  the  ufe  of  punifhments;  and  4.  That  the  afflicted 
church  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity.” 
How  far  thefe  conclufions  are  juftified  by  the  fa&s  which 
our  author  adduces,  we  leave  for  the  prefent  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  and  refer  him  to  the  article  Persecution. 
To  the  humanity  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  he  aferibes  the  in- 
conftderable  number  of  Chriftian  martyrs.  “ The  martyrs,” 
he  fays,  “ devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the  Roman 
magiftrates,  appear  to  have  been  feleCled  from  the  moft  ep- 
pofite  extremes.  They  were  either  bifhops  and  prefbyters, 
the  perfons  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the  Chriftians  by 
their  rank  and  influence,  and  whofe  example  might  ftrike 
terror  into  the  whole  fed ; or  elfe  they  were  the  meaneft 
and  moft  abjeCl  among  them,  particularly  thofe  of  the  fer- 
vile  condition,  whofe  lives  were  eft eemed  of  little  value,  and 
whofe  fufferings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients  with  too  care- 
lefs  an  indifference.  The  learned  Origen,  who,  from  his 
experience  as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftians,  declares,  in  the  moft  ex- 
prefs  terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  very  incon- 
fiderable.  His  authority  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  anni- 
hilate that  formidable  army  of  martyrs,  whofe  relics,  drawn 
for  the  moft  part  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  have  re- 
plenilhed  fo  many  churches,  and  whofe  marvellous  achieve- 
ments have  been  the  fubjedl  of  fo  many  volumes  of  Holy 
Romance.”  Our  author  adds,  “that  the  general  affertion 
of  Origen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  particular 
teftimony  of  his  friend  Dionyfius,  who,  in  the  immenfe  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  perfecution  of  Decius, 
reckons'  only  ten  men  and  feven  women,  who  fuffered  for 
the  profeffion  of  the  Chriftian  name.”  The  number  of 
martyrs,  according  to  our  author,  wTas  ownng  in  a great 
degree  to  the  diftinclions  that  were  conferred  on  their  re- 
mains and  on  their  memory  by  furvivors.  “ The  fober  dif- 
cretion  of  the  prefent  age,  will  more  readily  cenfure  than 
admire,  but  can  more  eaiily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fervour 
of  the  firft  Chriftians,  who,  according  to  the  lively  expref- 
fion  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  demand  martyrdom  with  more 
eagernefs  than  his  own  contemporaries  folicited  abilhopric.” 

“ The  Chriftians  fometimes  fupplied  by  their  voluntary  de- 
claration the  want  of  an  accufer,  rudely  difturbed  the  pub- 
lic fervice  of  Paganifm,  and  ruffling  in  crowds  round  the 
tribunal  of  the  magiftrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce, 
and  to  inflidl  the  ientence  of  the  law.”  And  it  is  added, 
that  “ the  more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church  found  them- 
felves obliged  to  reftrain  the  indecent  ardour  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  to  diftruit  a conftancy  w'hich  too  often  aban- 
doned them  in  the  hour  of  trial.”  In  forming  an  ettimate 
of  thofe  who  fuffered  death  in  confequence  of  the  edi&s 
publiftied  by  Dioclefian,  his  affociates,  and  fucceffors,  our 
author,  deriving  his  data  from  the  hiftory  of  Eufebius,  who 
enumerates  the  martyrs  of  Palefline  at  92,  confiders  Palef- 
tine  as  the  16th  part  of  the  eallern  empire;  and  fuppofing 
that  the  country  which  had  given  birth  to  Chriftianity  pro- 
duced at  leaft  the  16th  part  of  the  martyrs,  who  fuffered 
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death  within  the  dominions  of  Galerius  and  Maximin ; he 
infers,  that  the  whole  might  confequently  amount  to  about 
1500;  a number  which,  if  it  be  equally  divided  between 
the  10  years  of  the  perfecution,  will  allow  an  annual  con- 
fumption  of  1 jo  martyrs.  “ Allotting  the  fame  proportion 
to  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where, 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the  rigour  «f  the  penal 
laws  was  either  fufpended  or  abolifhed,  the  multitude  of 
Chriftians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a capital  punifh- 
ment  was  infli&ed  by  a judicial  fentence,  will  be  reduced  to 
fomewhat  lefs  than  2000  perfons,  fince  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Chriftians  were  more  numerous,  and  their  enemies 
more  exafperated,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  any  former  perfecution.  This  probable  and 
moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  eftimate  the  number 
of  primitive  faints  and  martyrs,  who  facrificed  their  lives  for 
the  important  purpofe  of  introducing  Chriftianity  into  the 
world.”  Our  author  concludes  his  remarks  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  with  fuggefting  a melancholy  truth,  which,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  general  reafoning,  will  be  both  al- 
lowed and  lamented.  “ Admitting,”  he  fays,  “ all  that  hiftory 
has  recorded,  or  devotion  has  figured,  on  the  fubjeft  of 
martyrdoms,  it  mull  ftill  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Chrif- 
tians, in  the  courfe  of  their  inteftine  divifions,  have  infli&ed 
far  greater  feverities  on  each  other,  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  zeal  of  infidels.” — “ In  the  Netherlands 
alone,  more  than  100,000  of  the  fubie&s  of  Charles  V.  are 
faid  to  have  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ; and 
this  extraordinary  number  is  attefted  by  Grotius.”  (Annal. 
de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p.  12.  fol.  ed. ) If  this  be  admitted 
as  true,  it  mull  follow,  that  the  number  of  Proteftants  who 
were  executed  in  a fingle  province,  and  a fingle  reign,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  fpace  of  three 
centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire.” 

Whilft  fome  have  diminilhed  the  number  of  Chriftian 
martyrs  far  below  the  ftandard  of  truth ; others  have  pro- 
bably erred  as  much  in  the  other  extreme. 

F.  Ruinart,  (in  the  preface  to  his  “ Selefta  et  Sincera 
Martyrum  Afta.  Amft.  1713,)  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  catalogue  of  ma/tyrs  is  not  at  all  fwelled ; that  the  car- 
nage was  immenfe  under  the  firft  emperors,  and  efpecially 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  F.  Papebroch,  in  his  “ A6ta 
Sanftorum,”  alfo  makes  the  number  of  martyrs  immenfe. 
The  truth  lies  probably  between  the  extremes. 

The  martyrs  were  lefs  in  number  than  feveral  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  writers  have  fuppofed  them  to  be,  but 
much  more  numerous  than  Dodwell  and  his  followers  are 
willing  to  believe  ; and  this  medium  will  be  eafily  admitted 
by  fuch  as  have  learned  from  the  ancient  writers,  that,  in 
the  darkeft  and  moll  calamitous  times  of  the  church,  all 
Chriftians  were  not  equally  or  promifcuoully  difturbed,  or 
called  before  the  public  tribunals.  Thofe  who  were  of  the 
lowed  rank  of  the  people  efcaped  the  belt ; their  obfcurity, 
in  fome  meafure,  fcreened  them  from  the  fury  of  perfecution. 
The  learned  and  eloquent,  the  do&ors  and  minifters,  and 
chiefly  the  rich,  for  the  confifcation  of  whofe  fortunes  the 
rapacious  magiftrates  were  perpetually  gaping,  were  the 
perfons  mod  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  the  times.  Moflieim’s 
Eccl.  Hid.  vol.  i. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  faith  or  religion  that  does  not  pre- 
tend to  its  martyrs : Mahometans,  heathens,  idolaters,  &c.  all 
have  their  martyrs. 

In  the  ancient  church,  the  a&s,  fayings,  fufferings,  and 
deaths  of  the  martyrs,  were  preferved  with  great  care,  in 
order  to  be  read  on  certain  days,  and  thus  propofed  as  models 
to  future  ages : and  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this  diligence, 
we  have  but  very  little  left  of  them : the  greateft  part  of 


them  having  been  deftroyed,  during  that  dreadful  perfecu- 
tion, which  Dioclefian  carried  on  for  ten  years,  with  frelh 
fury,  againft  the  Chriftians : for  a moll  diligent  fearch  was 
then  made  after  all  their  books  and  papers ; and  all  of  tliem 
that  were  found  were  committed  to  the  flames.  Eufebius, 
indeed,  compofed  a martyrology,  but  it  never  reached  down 
to  us  ; and  thofe  fince  compiled  are  extremely  fufpetted. 

From  the  eighth  century  downwards,  feveral  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  lofs,  by  com- 
piling, with  vaft  labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  aftions  of 
the  ancient  martyrs  : but  moft  of  them  have  given  us  little 
elfe  than  a feries  of  fables,  adorned  with  profufion  of  rheto- 
rical flowers,  and  ftriking  images,  as  the  wifer,  even  among 
the  Romilh  doftors,  frankly  acknowledge.  Nor  are  thole 
records,  that  pafs  under  the  name  of  Martyrology,  worthy 
of  fuperior  credit,  fince  they  bear  the  moll  evident  matks 
both  of  ignorance  and  falfhood. 

Martyrs,  Era  of,  is  an  era  followed  in  Egypt  and 
Abyflinia,  and  which  even  the  Mahometans,  fince  their  be- 
coming mailers  of  Egypt,  frequently  obferve.  See  Etocha. 

The  era  of  martyrs  is  alfo  called  the  era  of  Dioclefian. 

Martyrs,  Knights  of  the , in  Palelline  and  Jerufalem,  or 
of  St.  Cofmo  and  Damian,  an  order  which,  according  to 
Giuftiniani,  was  inllituted  in  the  10th  century,  and  after- 
wards approved  and  confirmed  by  pope  Jean  XX.  in  the 
year  1024.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  faid  to  have  been 
a red  crofs,  formed  of  four  equal  lhafts,  the  centre  thereof 
charged  with  the  figures  of  the  faints  Cofmo  and  Damian, 
placed  within  a circle.  But  Giuftiniani  is  charged  with 
having  converted  the  religious  order  of  canons  regular  of 
the  Penitence  of  the  Martyrs,  who  wear  a red  crofs  on  their 
white  habit,  into  an  order  of  knighthood. 

Martyr’s  Rtef  and  Shoals,  in  Geography,  a rocky  Ihoal 
between  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Florida 
ftream.  N lat.  24^  f.  W.  long.  8i°. 

MARTYROLOGY,  from  ^ca^-rvf,  witnefs ; and  Ae?*, 
dico,  I fpeak,  or  Asya,  colligo , I gather  ; a regiller  or  cata- 
logue of  martyrs. 

A martyrology,  properly  fpeaking,  Ihould  contain  no 
more  than  the  name,  place,  and  day  of  martyrdom  of  each 
faint ; but  the  term  is  frequently  extended  to  the  hillories  of 
martyrs.  The  cuftom  of  collediing  martyrologies  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  heathens,  who  inferted  the  names  of  their 
heroes  in  their  Fafti,  to  preferve  to  pollerity  the  memory  and 
example  of  their  noble  a&ions.  Baronins  gives  pope  Cle- 
ment the  credit  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced  the  cuftom 
of  colle&ing  the  ails  of  the  martyrs. 

The  martyrology  of  Eufebius  of  Caefarea  was  the  moft 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  St.  Jerom  ; but  the  learned  agree  that  it  is  not 
now  extant.  That  attributed  to  Beda,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, is  of  very  doubtful  authority ; the  names  of  feveral 
faints  being  there  found,  who  did  not  live  till  after  the  time 
of  Beda.  The  ninth  century  was  very  fertile  in  martyro- 
logies ; then  appeared  that  of  Florus,  fubdeacon  of  the 
church  at  Lyons  ; who,  however,  only  filled  up  the  chafms 
of  Beda.  This  was  publi/hed  about  the  year  830,  and  was 
followed  by  that  of  Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the  diocefe  of 
Treves,  written  in  verfe  about  the  year  848,  and  this  by 
that  of  Ufuard,  a French  monk,  and  written  by  the  command 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  875,  which  laft  is  the  martyrology 
now  ordinarily  ufed  in  the  Romilh  church.  That  of  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  is  an  improvement  on  Beda  and  Florus,  writ- 
ten about  the  year  84J  ; that  of  Notker,  monk  of  St.  Gal, 
was  written  about  the  year  894. 

The  martyrology  of  Ado,  monk  of  Ferrieres,  in  the  dio- 
cefe of  Treves,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Vienne,  is  a de- 
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fcendant  of  the  Roman,  if  we  may  fo  call  it  ; for  Ihi 
Sollier  gives  its  genealogy  thus : the  martyrology  of  St. 
Jerom  is  the  great  Roman  martyrology ; from  this  was 
made  the  little  Roman  one,  printed  by  Rofweyd ; of  this 
little  Roman  martyrology  was  formed  that  of  Beda,  aug- 
mented by  Florus.  Ado  ''ompiled  his  in  the  year  858. 
The  martyrology  of  Nevelon,  monk  of  Corbie,  written 
about  the  year  1089,  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment 
of  that  of  Ado  ; father  Kircher  alio  makes  mention  of 
a Coptic  martyrology,  preferved  by  the  Maronites  at 
Rome.  We  have  alfo  feveral  Proteftant  martyrologies, 
containing  the  fufferings  of  the  Reformed  under  the  Papifts  ; 
viz.  an  Englilb  martyrology,  by  J.  Fox  ; with  others  by 
Clark,  Bray,  &c. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Romi/Jj  Church,  for 
a roll  or  regiiter  kept  in  the  veitry  of  each  church,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  faints  and  martyrs,  both  of  the 
univerfal  church,  and  of  the  particular  ones  of  that  city  or 
monaftery. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  applied  to  the  painted  or  written 
catalogues  in  the  Romifh  churches,  containing  the  founda- 
tions, obits,  prayers,  and  malTes  to  be  faid  each  day. 

MARTZIAN,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a word  formed 
by  the  modern  Greek  writers,  to  exprefs  a fort  of  fea- 
plant,  growing  upon  the  rocks,  and  ufed  in  painting,  dye- 
ing, & c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Arabian  name  margian , by 
changing  the  g into  tz. 

MARU,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  Dodonseus,  and 
fome  others,  have  called  the  cerinthe,  or  honey-wort. 

Mari/,  or  Maru -Shah-Jan,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khorafan,  on  the  river  Morga ; 
formerly  a magnificent  city,  and  the  reiidence  of  many  ful- 
tans ; but  defolated  by  the  Turcomans  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; 200  miles  N.  of  Herat.  N.  lat.  38°  42'.  E.  long. 
6i°  12'. 

Mar v-errud,  or  Maru  el  Roud,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Khorafan,  on  the  Morga,  founded,  as  fome  fay, 
by  Alexander  the  Great ; 125  miles  N.E.  of  Herat.  N. 
lat.  37°36'.  E.  long.  6i°  18'. 

MARVAGLIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Bellinzona. 

MARVAO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo  ; fix  miles 
S.E.  of  Callello  de  Vide.  N.  lat.  390  13'.  W.  long.  70  2'. 

MARUB1UM,  in  Botany,  &c.  See  Marrubium  and 
Horehound. 

MARUDO,  in  Geography,  a country  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  which  advances  towards  the  north  between  four 
great  points,  of  which  the  firft,  called  Sanfaon,  is  at  the 
diftance  of  1 1 Dutch  miles  from  the  fecond,  denominated 
Tandjong  Mater;  after  which  follows  the  bay  of  Marudo, 
with  a town  of  the  fame  name  fituated  at  it£  bottom.  At 
fome  diftance  from  the  (hore  are  difeovered  four  large  ifles, 
and  fome  fmaller.  The  two  other  points  on  the  E.  of  the 
bay  are  Pulo  Avigo  and  Punta  Corpaon,  between  which 
there  are  fome  little  ifles.  From  this  lall  point  the  coaft 
bends  to  the  eaft,  and  forms  a large  bay,  called  that  of 
St.  Ann.  The  country  of  Marudo  is  remarkable  for  forefts 
and  mountains ; one  of  the  latter,  on  the  S.  of  the  town 
of  Marudo,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  the 
mountain  of  St.  Peter,  is  of  prodigious  height.  In  thefe 
wild  countries  monkies  are  very  numerous,  befides  the 
“ orang-outang and  in  the  bodies  of  thefe  monkies  are 
found  the  bell  bezoar. 

MARVEJOLS,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a dill  rift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozere  ; nine  miles 
W.  of  Mende.  The  place  contains  3611,  and  the  canton 


8823  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  222§  kiliometres,  in  ten 
communes.  N.  lat.  44°  33'.  E.  long.  30  22'. 

MARVEL  of  Peru,  or  Four-o’clock  Flower.  See  Mi- 

RABILIS. 

MARVELL,  Andrew,  in  Biography , a political  writer 
of  confiderable  eminence,  was  the  foil  of  a clergyman,  and  born 
at  Kingfton-upon-Hull,  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  fent  to 
Cambridge  at  the  expence  of  the  corporation  of  Hull,  and 
was  entered  a ftudent  of  Trinity  college  in  1635.  His  fine 
talents  rendered  him  an  objeft  for  the  tempting  arts  of  the 
Jefuit  emiflaries,  then  perpetually  lurking  about  our  univer- 
fities,  and  they  fo  far  fucceeded  in  their  profelyting  attempts 
as  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  college  and  go  to  London, 
where  he  was  accidentally  found  by  his  father  in  a book- 
feller’s  fhop.  He  was  perfuaded  by  his  parent  to  return  to 
Cambridge,  and  ferious  refleftion  upon  the  dangers  which 
he  had  thus  efcaped,  feems  to  have  left  upon  his  mind  a 
rooted  averfion  from  that  fyftem  of  religion  which  could 
make  ufe  of  fuch  vile  arts  to  extend  its  progrefs.  His  father 
was  unfortunately  drowned  as  he  was  croffing  the  Humber, 
in  1640,  and  Andrew  took  pofleflion  of  his  fmall  inhe- 
ritance. This  might  be  the  occafion  of  fome  inattention, 
on  his  part,  to  the  duties  of  academical  life,  for  it  appears 
that  in  the  following  year  he,  with  fome  other  young  men, 
were  excluded  from  their  college  for  non-attendance.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  had  then  begun  the  courfe  of  travels 
which  he  purfued  through  Holland,  France,  and  Italy. 
He  had  ever  a great  propenfity  to  ridicule,  and  it  was  firft 
publicly  difplayed  by  a fatire  upon  Flecknoe,  an  Englifh 
prieft  and  poetafter  at  Rome  ; and  next  in  a burlefque  poem 
addrefled  to  an  abbot  de  Maniban,  at  Paris,  a pretender  to 
fortune-telling.  Of  the  refidence  and  purfuits  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  for  many  fubfequent  years,  little  is  known.  In 
i653*  he  was  engaged  by  the  proteftor  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  fuperintend  the  education  of  a Mr.  Dutton.  It  was  not 
till  four  years  after  this,  that  he  took  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  when,  he  fays,  he  entered  into  an  employment  for 
which  he  was  not  altogether  unfit,  and  which  he  confidered 
to  be  the  molt  inoffenfive  towards  his  majefty’s  concerns,  of 
any  in  that  ufurped  and  irregular  government.  This  al- 
luded to  the  poll  of  afiiftant  to  Milton  in  the  office  of  Latin 
fecretary,  which  he  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell.  In 
the  parliament  of  1660,  Marvell  fat  as  one  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  borough  of  Hull,  an  honour  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  lait  perfons  who  received  a penfion 
from  his  conftituents,  which  he  earned  by  the  diligence, 
firmnefs,  and  integrity  with  which  he  difeharged  his  duty. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  he  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  duties  of  parliament,  and  in  1661,  and  the 
following  years,  he  was  ahfent  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  upon  his  return  he  accompanied  lord  Carlifle,  the  am- 
baflador-extraordinary  to  the  northern  courts,  as  his  fecre- 
tary. In  1665,  he  renewed  a conftant  and  uniform  attend- 
ance on  parliament,  and  from  this  period  to  1674,  he  made 
a regular  report  of  the  proceedings  of  both  houfes  to  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Hull.  The  whole  efforts  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  were  direfted  to 
the  prefervation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  was  not 
a powerful  nor  a frequent  fpeaker,  but  his  influence  over  the 
members  of  both  houfes  was  confiderable.  By  his  writings 
he  obtained  the  character  of  the  wittieft  man  of  his  time, 
and  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  caufe  which  he  efpoufed. 
In  1672,  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  biffiop  of  Oxford,  pub- 
lifhed  a work  of  bifhop  Bramhall’s,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
preface  of  his  own,  maintaining  the  molt  extravagant  po- 
fitions  concerning  the  rights  of  fovereigns  over  the  con- 
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fciences  of  their  fubje&s.  M'  ell  immediately  attacked 
him  in  a work,  entitled  “ The  Rehearfal  Tranfpofed,” 
which,  with  a profufion  of  witty  farcafm,  contains  much 
folid  argument,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  ableft  ex- 
pofures  of  the  maxims  of  religious  tyranny.  Marvell  was 
author  of  feveral  other  works,  of  which  we  may  notice 
« A feafonable  Argument  to  the  Grand  Juries  of  England 
to  petition  for  a New  Parliament.”  His  laft  piece  was 
entitled  “ An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary Fewer  in  England.”  This  was  fo  very  offenfive  to 
the  perfons  in  power,  that  an  advertifement  was  ilTued  in 
the  Gazette,  offering  a reward  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
printer,  publilher,  and  author  of  it.  Notwithftanding  the 
acrimony  with  which  our  patriot  attacked  the  court  and  its 
plans,  Charles  II.  delighted  in  his  converfation,  and  his 
minifters  took  every  means  in  their  power  either  to  gain 
him  over  to  their  party,  or  at  lead  to  filence  him.  A re- 
markable anecdote  on  this  fubjeft  is  related.  One  morn- 
ing, after  he  had  been  the  preceding  evening  familiarly  en- 
tertained by  his  majefty,  the  door  of  his  apartment,  up  two 
pair  of  flairs,  in  a court  in  the  Strand,  was  fuddenly  opened 
by  the  lord-treafurer  Danby.  Marvell,  who  was  writing, 
being  furprized,  afked  his  lordfhip  if  he  had  not  miftaken 
his  way.  “ No,”  replied  the  courtier,  **  now  I have  found 
Mr.  Marvell ;”  and  he  proceeded  to  fay  he  had  been  fent 
by  his  majefty  to  know  in  what  manner  he  could  ferve  him. 
Marvell  rejefted  every  offer,  though  his  lordfhip  was  com- 
miffioned  to  prefent  him  with  a thoufand  pounds.  At  the 
moment  that  he  thus  nobly  afferted  his  independence,  he 
was  fo  deftitute  as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  a guinea  of  a 
friend  to  fupply  the  neceffary  demands  of  life.  Well  might 
his  biographer  fay,  that  “ of  all  men  in  his  ftation,  he  is  the 
perfon  who  ought  to  be  fele&ed  as  an  example  of  genuine 
independence  produced  by  the  philofophical  limitation  of 
wants  and  defires.  He  was  not  to  be  purchafed,  becaufe 
he  wanted  nothing  that  money  could  buy,  and  held  cheap 
all  titular  honours  in  comparifon  with  the  approbation  of  his 
confcience,  and  the  efteem  of  the  virtuous.”  He  died  in 
1678,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields  ; and  the  corporation  of  Hull,  in  gratitude  for  his 
fervices,  defrayed  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  and  raifed  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  His  works  were  publifhed  in 
two  volumes,  i2mo.,  in  1726,  and  a more  complete  edition 
was  given  to  the  public  in  1776,  with  a new  life  of  the 
author,  by  Capt.  Edward  Thompfon,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto,  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 

MARVELLA  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  fituated 
in  a bay  on  the  fea-fhore,  three  leagues  from  Malaga,  at  the 
foot  of  fome  arid  mountains,  and  containing  1 100  inha- 
bitants. From  the  number  of  houfes  fallen  into  ruins,  and 
the  extent  of  the  walls,  part  of  which  ftill  remain,  and  are 
more  than  a mile  in  circumference,  we  might  infer  that  the 
population  has  been  much  greater.  The  fea  is  on  the  S., 
and  on  the  N.  the  mountains  of  Marvella,  on  which  a few 
vines  are  planted.  This  town  has  one  parilh-church,  two 
monafteries,  a hofpital,  two  fchools,  a manfion-houfe,  and  a 
prifon.  On  the  Ihore  a baftion,  mounted  with  two  pieces 
of  ordnance,  is  eredted  for  the  defence  of  the  bay,  where  no 
large  (hip  can  call  anchor;  on  the  E.  and  W.  Tides  of  the 
town  are  fome  kitchen-gardens.  The  inhabitants  derive  their 
fubfiftence  from  filhing,  and  the  produce  of  a limited  agri- 
culture. They  alfo  employ  twenty  barks  in  conveying 
leather,  charcoal,  wood,  wine,  dried  raifins,  and  black-ftone, 
&c.  to  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  Ceuta.  To  thefe  they  may  fome- 
times  add  the  juniper -berries,  which  the  mountains  furnifh  in 
great  profufion,  and  of  which  the  Englilh  confume  great 
quantities  in  their  dyes. 
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MARUGGIO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of  Oria. 

MARVILLE,  a towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meufe  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Montmedy. 

MARULLUS,  Michael  Tauchaniotes,  in  Biography, 
a learned  modern  Greek,  a native  of  Conftantinople,  which 
city  he  abandoned  at  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and 
retired  to  Italy.  He  w’as  engaged  in  the  military  fervice, 
though  a fteady  adherent  to  polite  literature.  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank,  and  was  for  a 
time  liberally  entertained  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  He  mar- 
ried the  learned  Alexandra  Scala,  of  Florence,  a circumftance 
that  involved  him  in  a bitter  quarrel  with  Politian,  who 
wras  her  admirer.  Marullus  was  engaged  in  feveral  other 
controverfies  w’ith  men  of  learning,  w'hich  he  brought  on 
himfelf  by  his  cenfures  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  and  his 
high  notions  of  his  own  merits.  He  loft  his  life  in  the  year 
1 300,  while  attempting  to  crofs  the  little  river  Cecina,  in 
Tufcany.  His  “ Latin  Poems,”  which  have  been  fre- 
quently republifhed,  confift  of  four  books  of  Epigrams, 
and  four  of  Hymns,  with  a fragment  of  a Poem  on  the 
education  of  princes.  He  was  reckoned  a good  imitator 
of  Lucretius,  w’ho  was  the  principal  objeft  of  his  admiration 
among  the  ancients,  and  of  whom  he  gave  an  edition.  There 
was  another  poet  of  Calabria  of  this  name,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, who  wrote  a panegyric  on  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
which  the  barbarian  requited  by  caufing  the  poet  and  his 
poem  to  be  burnt  together.  Moreri. 

MARUM,  in  Botany.  See  Origanum,  Salvia,  Teu- 
crium,  and  Thymus. 

MARUT,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  a perfonification  of 
the  wind,  more  commonly  called  Pavana,  under  which  ar- 
ticle we  lhall  more  particularly  deferibe  this  potent  deity. 
The  Maruts  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  Hindoo  books,  as 
the  genii  or  regents  of  the  winds,  of  whom  Pavana  is  the 
chief.  Eight  are  ufually  fpoken  of,  and  they  then  feem  to 
correfpond  with  the  guardians  of  the  cardinal  and  interme- 
diate points,  into  which  the  Brahmins  have  arranged  the 
heavens  ; reminding  us,  under  this  divifion,  of  the  o&agonal 
temple  of  the  winds  at  Athens.  Thefe  eight  guardians 
or  regents  are,  1.  lndra,  who  being  efteemed  as  the  firlt  of 
firmamental  deities,  and  ruler  of  the  eaft,  that  point  is  rec- 
koned firft  ; and  proceeding  : 2d.  Pavaka,  the  god  of  fire, 
rules  the  fouth-eaft  : 3.  Yama,  king  of  death  and  judge  of 
hell,  over  the  fouth  or  lower  region  : 4.  Nirit  or  Nairit, 
fouth-weft  : 5.  Vanina,  regent  of  waters,  weft  : 6.  Pava- 
na, otherw’ife  called  Vayu,  north-well:  7.  Kuvera,  the  god 
of  wealth,  the  north  : and  8.  Ifani,  a name  and  form  of 
Siva,  rules  the  north-eaft.  Some  mention  is  made  of  thefe 
feveral  deities  and  powers,  under  their  refpedlive  names. 
Female  divinities  feem  alfo  to  have  dominion  over  the  points 
of  the  heavens,  as  noticed  under  Matri. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  we  find  this  arrangement, 
although  it  be  the  moft  ufual,  followed  by  Hindoo  writers. 
Other  deities  are  fometimes  fubftituted,  and  their  guardian- 
Ihips  altered.  Sir  William  Jones  has  addreffed  a fpirited 
hymn  to  lndra,  in  which  a ftanza  is  introduced  deferiptive 
of  a poetical  co-operation  of  thefe  powers,  in  aid  of  their 
chief  lndra,  the  god  of  Ihovvers.  (See  Indra.)  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  popular  mythology  of  Nepaul  and  Thi- 
bet, and  we  will  extraft  the  ftanza,  as  deferiptive  of  Hin- 
doo mythological  poetics  ; premifing  that  it  relates  to  a freak 
of  Indra,  who  is  fabled  to  have  affumed  the  form  of  a fliep- 
herd’s  boy,  that  he  might  the  eafier  flea!  from  a garden  fome 
pomegranate  bloffoms,  to  deck  the  dark  treffes  of  his  vir- 
tuous confort  Indrani ; which  fee. 
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“ The  recklefs  peafant,  who  thefe  glowing  flowers, 

Hopeful  of  rubied  fruit,  had  fofter’d  long, 

Seiz’d,  and  with  cordage  ftrong, 

Shackled  the  god  who  gave  him  (howers. 

Straight  from  feven  winds  immortal  genii  flew — 

Varuna  green,  whom  foamy  waves  obey  ; 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day  ; 

Kuvera,  fought  by  all,  enjoy’d  by  few  ; 

Marut,  who  bids  the  winged  breezes  play  ; 

Stern  Yama,  ruthlefs  judge  ! and  Ifa  cold  ; 

With  Nairit,  mildly  bold  : 

They,  with  the  ruddy  flafh  that  points  his  thunder, 
Rend  his  vain  bands  afunder. 

Th’  exulting  god  refumes  his  thoufand  eyes, 

Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes.’’ 

MARUTY  is  a name  of  Hanurnan,  who,  although  an 
ape  only  in  appearance,  is  yet,  in  the  facred  romances  of  the 
poetical  people  of  the  Eaft,  a very  important  perfonage ; and  of 
whom  almolt  if  not  fully  as  much  is  faid  and  fung  as  of  any 
deity  in  their  monltrous,  although  certainly  curious.  Pan- 
theon. In  their  theogonies  he  is  called  the  fon  of  Siva,  who 
miraeuloufly  impregnated  the  mother  in  a manner  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  ufual  vvhimficality  of  thefe  tales,  if  literally 
received  : but  popularly  he  is  deemed  the  offspring  of  Pava- 
na,  the  regent  of  the  wind,  otherwife  called  Marut , which 
See,  and  hence  his  name,  which  means  windy.  Hanurnan 
means  with  bloated  cheeks. 

This  fimian  hero  was  produced  with  a vaft  number  of 
others  by  the  celeftials  for  the  purpofe  of  affifling  Rama  in 
his  conqueft  of  Lanka  from  the  tyrant  Ravena  ; which  con- 
queft  is  the  theme  of  that  Angular  poem  the  Ramayana,  as  no- 
ticed under  thofe  feveral  articles.  Sir  William  Jones,  hint- 
ing at  the  flmilarity  of  the  Indian  conquefts  of  Dionyfos 
and  Rama,  whofe  armies  of  Satyrs  were  refpeftively  led  by 
Pan,  and  the  fon  of  Pavan,  flnds  farther  coincidences  of  cha- 
racter, both  in  the  principals  and  their  general.  Pan  im- 
proved the  pipe  by  additional  reeds ; Hanurnan  was  alfo  a mu- 
fl'cal  genius,  and  one  of  the  four  fyltems  of  Hindoo  mufic  is 
named  after  him.  In  the  peninfula  of  India,  and  on  Ceylon, 
or  Lanka,  flatucs,  pictures,  legends  and  romances  of  Ha- 
numan  are  very  common.  He  is  alfo  feen  on  very  ancient 
coins  and  medals,  of  which  exaCt  reprefentations  are  given 
in  plate  104  of  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon  ; and  many,  in 
other  plates  of  the  fubjeCt  of  this  article,  with  fundry  le- 
gends refpeCting  him  and  his  hiltory,  that  however  admiffi- 
ble  in  fuch  a work,  would  be  evidently  mifplaced  in  this. 
His  building  of  Rama’s  bridge  between  the  continent  and 
Ceylon,  and  fome  other  points  concerning  him,  are  noticed 
under  Lakka.  Maruti  or  Hanumar.  is  reprefented  fometimes 
wholly  as  a monkey  ; at  others  as  a man  with  a monkey’s 
head,  and  perhaps  tail ; and  with  from  one  to  four  pair  of 
arms,  holding  divers  weapons,  or  as  a refpedtful  attendant 
on  Rama,  who  is  feldom  feen  without  him. 

MARWICK  H ead,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland, 
on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  Aland  of  Pomona.  N.  lat.  520  58k 
W.  long.  30  jo'. 

MARY,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  in 
Scripture  Biography,  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
and  elpoufed  to  Jofeph  before  the  conception  and  birth  of 
Chrift  ; fo  that  our  blelfed  Lord  was  by  his  mother  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  by  his  legal  and  reputed  father  Jofeph, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jadah. 

Of  the  parents  of  Mary,  we  have  no  information  in 
feripture,  not  fo  much  as  of  their  names,  unlefs  Heli,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  iii.  23,  be  the  fame  with  Joachim  ; and, 
therefore,  for  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  for  an  account  of  her 


parents,  we  are  under  a neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  fome 
ancient  apocryphal  writings.  It  is  of  principal  importance 
to  know,  that  fhe  was  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  and  fhe 
was  alfo  -skin  to  the  race  of  Aaron,  flnee  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  Zacharias,  was  her  coufin.  See  Luke  i.  27.  32,  33. 
36- 

As  the  time  of  Mary’s  delivery  approached,  Csefar  Au- 
guftus  iflued  an  edift,  commanding  the  fubjedls  of  the  em- 
pire to  regifter  their  names,  according  to  their  families,  in 
their  refpe&ive  cities.  Jofeph,  though  he  was  not  rich,  and 
though  he  lived  in  Galilee,  might  have  fome  fmall  inherit- 
ance in  or  near  Bethlehem,  and  might  be  obliged  to  go 
thither  upon  that  account.  St.  Luke  gives  us  this  reafon 
of  his  g;ing  to  Bethlehem,  “becaufe  he  was  of  the  houle 
and  lineage  of  David,”  (ch.  ii.  v.  4.)  It  is  probable,  fays 
Lardner,  that  this  journey  was  owing  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Jews ; who,  whenever  they  were  numbered,  entered  them- 
felves  according  to  their  tribes  and  families.  Mary  accom- 
panied him  on  this  occafion,  more  perhaps  from  choice  than 
from  any  legal  necefiity  ; or  for  fome  fufficient  reafons  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  Whilft  they  remained  at 
Bethlehem,  our  Saviour  was  born  in  the  circumftances 
recited  by  the  evangelifts.  (Luke  ii  Matt,  ii.)  Of  her 
vifit  to  Jerufalem,  at  the  time  of  her  purification  and  of  her 
prefentation  of  Jefus  in  the  temple,  and  of  other  incidents 
that  occurred  in  the  early  period  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  it  is 
fufficient  to  reier  to  the  evangelical  hiftory.  We  find  that 
Mary  was  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  in  Galilee, 
where  our  Lord  performed  his  firit  public  miracle  (Johnii. 
1,  2,  &c.),  and  that  (he  accompanied  her  fon  to  Capernaum, 
where  fhe  feems  to  have  chiefly  reiided.  Epiphanius,  how- 
ever, intimates,  that  fhe  followed  him  every  where  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  public  miniftry  ; but  if  that  was  the 
cafe,  it  is  not  recorded  by  the  evangelifts.  We  find  her  at 
Jerufalem  at  the  laft.  paffover  which  our  Saviour  attended ; 
and  fhe  followed  him  to  Calvary,  where  fhe  flood  at  the  foot 
of  his  crofs,  and  where  fhe  was  recommended  by  him,  with 
an  attention  highly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  his  perfon,  and 
excellence  of  his  charadter,  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  dif- 
ciple,  who  from  that  hour  took  her  to  his  own  houfe.  Our 
Saviour  appeared  to  her  after  his  refurredlion,  and  fhe  was 
one  of  the  firft  to  whom  he  vouchfafed  this  honour  and  con- 
folation  ; fhe  was  alfo  with  the  apoftles  at  the  time  of  his 
afeenfion,  and  continued  with  them  at  Jerufalem.  (Adis  i.  14.) 
After  this,  fhe  dwelt  in  the  houfe  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift, 
who  took  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother.  As  St.John 
ftaid  for  a confiderable  time  in  Paleftine,  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  concluded,  that  Mary,  our  Lord’s  mother,  did  not  go 
with  him  to  Ephefus,  as  Baronius  and  fome  others  have 
thought,  but  died  before  he  went  thither,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Cave  and  Bafnage;  and  was  buried  at  Jerufalem. 

Theophyladt  fays,  that  Jofeph  had  by  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Cleophas,  who  died  without  iffue,  fix  children,  four 
fons  and  two  daughters,  named  Mary,  and  he  fuppoics 
Mary,  mother  of  our  Lord,  to  be  the  fame  as  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Jofes,  who  were  Jofeph’s  children  by 
a former  wife ; as  was  alfo  Salome,  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s 
children.  And  whereas,  in  John  xix.  23,  mention  is  made 
ef  Mary  wife  or  daughter  of  Cleophas,  and  fifter  to  our 
Lord’s  mother,  he  fays,  that  by  “ fifter”  mult  be  there 
underftood  “ relation,”  for  that  Mary  is  fuppofed  to  be 
daughter  of  Cleophas,  brother  of  Jofeph,  whofe  widow  he 
had  married.  He  fays,  that  there  are  four  Maries  men- 
tioned in  the  gofpels ; vi%.  our  Lord’s  mother,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Mary  daughter  of  Cleophas,  and  the  fifter  of  Laza- 
rus. Gregory  Nyffen  fays,  that  three  Maries  arc  mentioned 
as  ftanding  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  Mary  our 
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Lord’s  mother,  Mary  wife  of  Clecphas,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. (John,  ubifupra.)  For  Mary  mother  of  James,  or 
mother  of  James  and  Jofes,  as  mentioned  by  the  other  evan- 
gelifts,  he  cannot  but  think  to  be  the  fame  with  our  Lord’s 
mother  ; James  and  Jofes,  he  fuppofes,  to  be  children  of 
Jofeph,  whom  he  had  by  a former  marriage.  Lardncr’s 
Works,  vols.  iv.  v. 

Mary  Magdalene  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the 
perfon  called  a “ Sinner”  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s 
gofpel ; but  Dr.  Lardner  has  adduced  a variety  of  circum- 
ftances  in  his  “ Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,  efq.”  which  make 
it  very  probable,  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  not  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  evangelift  there  refers ; and  he  therefore 
objefts  to  the  appellation  Magdalen  Houfe,  as  appropriated 
to  an  afylum  for  penitent  proftitutes.  Mary  Magdalene 
was  fo  called,  probably  from  Magdala,  the  place  of  her 
nativity,  a town  fituated  fomewhere  befide  the  lake,  and 
mentioned  Matt.  xv.  29 ; whereas  it  appears  from  the  hiftory 
in  Luke  (verfe  27.)  that  the  woman  there  mentioned  was  of 
the  city,  in  which  our  Lord  then  was ; which  city  was 
Capernaum  or  Naim ; and  there  is  no  reafon  for  believing 
that  Mary  Magdalene  refided  at  either  of  thofe  places. 
Another  paflage  (Luke  viii.  j,  2,  3.)  affords  additional 
reafons  for  fuppofing  that  Mary  Magdalene  is  not  the  wo- 
man intended  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  Mary  appears 
to  have  been  a woman  of  high  ftation  and  opulent  fortune, 
not  likely  to  have  been  defignated  under  the  defcription  of 
i(  a woman  in  the  city  which  was  a finner  fhe  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  before  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Herod’s  fteward  ; 
and,  befides,  when  the  other  evangelifts  have  occalion  to 
fpeak  of  our  Lord’s  female  friends,  they  commonly  afiign 
the  firfl  place  to  Mary  Magdalene.  (See  Matt,  xxvii.  56. 
61.  xxviii.  2.  Mark  xv.  40.  47.  Luke  xxiv.  10.)  Grotius 
thinks,  that  it  was  at  her  expence  the  fpices  were  bought 
for  embalming  the  body  of  Jefus.  This  precedence,  as 
Lardner  fuggefts,  might  have  been,  partly,  owing  to  her 
age.  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned  as  a perfon  who  be- 
longed to  thofe  who  were  called  daemoniacs.  She  is  alio 
mentioned  with  divers  other  honourable  women,  who  at- 
tended our  Lord  in  his  journies,  and  miniftered  to  him  of 
their  fubftance.  And  it  is  juflly  queftioned,  whether  our 
Lord  would  have  allowed  of  that,  if  Mary’s  conduft  had 
been  difreputable  in  the  former  part  of  her  life  ; nor  can  we 
reafonably  imagine,  that  any  women  of  diftinftion  and  good 
credit  would  admit  into  their  fociety  one  who  had  been 
under  the  reproach  of  a diforderly  life.  Among  thefe 
women  was  our  Lord’s  mother  ; and  undoubtedly  an  exaft 
decorum  was  obferved,  according  to  the  Jewifh  cuftom. 
Moreover,  Mary  Magdalene  feems  to  have  prefided  in  the 
direftion  of  the  affairs,  which  were  under  their  care.  On 
the  other  fyand,  the  woman  called  a “ Sinner,”  was  abfo- 
lutely  excluded  from  having  any  part  in  that  company. 
(Luke  vii.  47,  48.  50.)  “ I conceive  of  her,”  fays  the  judi- 
cious and  candid  Lardner,  “ as  a woman  of  a fine  under- 
ftanding,  and  known  virtue  and  difcretion,  with  a dignity  of 
behaviour  becoming  her  age,  her  wifdom,  and  her  high  fta- 
tion ; by  all  which  fhe  was  a credit  to  him  whom  fhe  fol- 
lowed as  her  matter  and  benefaftor.  She  fhewed  our  Lord 
great  refpeft  in  his  life,  at  his  death,  and  after  it ; and  fhe 
was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  he  firtt  fhewed  himfelf  after  his 
refurreftion.  See  Matt,  xxviii.  1 — 10.  Mark  xvi.  9. 
John  xx.  1 — 18. 

S >me  have  fuppofed,  that  Mary,  fitter  of  Martha  and 
Lazarus,  was  the  fame  as  Mary  Magdalene.  Dr.  Lardner 
refutes  this  opinion,  by  alleging,  that  Mary  Magdalene 
derived  her  name  from  a place  in  Galilee  ; whereas  Lazarus 
imd  his  fitters  were  inhabitants  of  Bethany  near  Jerufalem  ; 


Mary  Mngdalene  is  frequently  named  with  other  women, 
who  attended  our  Lord  in  his  journies,  and  came  up  wdth 
him  from  Galilee  to  Jerufalem,  at  the  times  of  the  great 
feafts ; whereas  Lazarus  and  his  fillers  refided  a":  Bethany  ; 
and  Mary  Magdalene  is  particularly  mentioned  with  others, 
whom  our  Lord  had  miracnloufly  healed  of  infirmities  ; but 
nothing  of  a like  kind  is  ever  faid,  or  hinted  of  Mary,  fitter 
of  Lazarus.  We  fhall  here  add,  that  Mary,  fitter  of  La- 
zarus, does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  woman  defcribed  by 
St.  Luke  as  a “ Sinner.”  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  xi. 

Mary  I.  queen  of  England,  in  Biography , daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Catharine  of  Arragon,  was  born  in 
1516.  In  her  infancy  fhe  was  betrothed  to  three  different 
perfons,  firtt,  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ; next,  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  and  afterwards,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Thefe  alliances  did  not  take  place,  and  after  her  mother’s 
death  Mary  was  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
as  illegitimate.  In  J5'44  fhe  was  reftored  to  her  right,  but 
her  illegitimacy  was  not  reverfed  ; and  Henry,  though  by 
this  aft  he  opened  the  way  for  the  prir.cefles  to  mount 
the  throne,  wrould  not  allow  the  former  afts  to  be  reverfed  ; 
he  even  obliged  his  parliament  to  confer  upon  him  a power 
of  ftill  excluding  the  two  fitters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  if 
they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  which  he,  at  any 
time,  fhould  be  pleafed  to  impofe  : and  he  farther  required 
them  to  enaft,  that,  in  default  of  his  own  iffue,  he  might 
difpofe  of  the  crown  as  he  pleafed,  either  by  will  or  letters 
patent.  Mary,  bred  up  by  her  mother  in  a zealous  ad- 
herence to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  reluftantly  fubferibed 
to  her  father’s  fupremacy  on  his  breach  with  the  papal  fee; 
and  when,  upon  the  accefficn  of  her  brother  Edward  VI., 
the  reformation  was  introduced  into  the  Englifh  church, 
fhe  refufed,  though  ftrongly  urged  and  menaced,  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  worfhip,  and  obtained  a connivance  through 
the  interference  of  her  kinfman  the  emperor.  “ As  into- 
lerance,” fays  one  of  this  princefs’s  biographers,  “ was  no 
lefs  the  charafter  of  the  new  than  it  had  been  of  the  an- 
cient religion,  Mary  was  again  molefted  ; her  chaplains  were 
throwm  into  prifon  ; urgent  remonftrances  were  made  to  her 
without  fhaking  her  firnmels  ; and  finally,  her  brother  was, 
with  great  difficulty,  perfuaded  ftill  to  indulge  her  in  her 
nonconformity.” 

On  the  death  of  Edward  in  1553,  we  have  already  feen, 
in  the  feveral  articles  relating  to  this  period  of  our  hiftory, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  both  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth from  the  crown,  by  fetting  up  lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
failure  of  u’hich  effort  has  been  before  noticed.  Mary 
now,  by  the  loyalty  of  her  fubjefts,  was,  without  a conteft, 
placed  upon  the  throne,  and  her  title  univerfally  recognized. 
She  foon  difplayed  a paffionate  zeal  for  the  reftoration  of 
the  Catholic  religion  : her  temper  was  four  and  gloomy,  and 
lhe  inherited  too  much  the  wilfulnefs  and  defpotic  humour 
of  her  father.  She  almoft  immediately  re-inftated  thofe 
bifhops  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  been  deprived  of  their  fees 
for  their  adherence  to  popery,  while  Cranmer  w>as  indifted 
for  the  crime  of  high-treaion,  and  feveral  Proteftant  bifhops 
were  thrown  into  prifon.  The  next  ftep  that  outraged  the 
feelings,  and  call  down  the  fpirits  of  thofe  who  adhered  to 
the  Proteftant  faith,  was  her  marriage  to  the  archduke 
Philip,  fon  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Previoufly  to  this 
a complete  reftoration  of  the  Catholic  worfhip  took  place 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  clergy  who  refufed  to 
comply  with  it  were  ejefted  from  their  livings.  Thefe 
changes,  which  were  regarded  as  preludes  to  ftill  more  arbi- 
trary and  cruel  meafures,  occafioned  a vaft  number  of  dif- 
contents,  that  broke  out  into  infurreftions  in  Devonfhire 
and  Kent.  In  the  former, ( Carew  was  the  leader,  in  the 
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latter  Wyatt : thefe  were  foon  fupprefled,  and  they  only 
ferved  as  pretexts  for  new  feverities.  The  princefs  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  an  objeft  of  peculiar  hatred  to  her  filler,  on 
account  of  her  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ers, was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  lady  Jane  Grey,  with 
her  unfortunate  hufband,  whofe  lives  had  hitherto  been 
fpared,  were  executed.  Philip,  who  had  long  been  ex- 
pected by  the  queen,  arrived  in  England  in  July  1554,  and 
the  nuptials  were  confummated.  The  ruling  pafiion  of 
this  prince  was  ambition,  which  his  confort  was  defirous  of 
gratifying.  She  had,  at  this  period,  another  objeft  in  view, 
in  the  purfuance  of  which  Ihe  was  quite  fuccefsful ; this 
was  that  of  reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  which 
was  effected  in  great  form  by  means  of  the  legate,  cardinal 
Pole.  The  fanguinary  laws  againlt  heretics  were  renewed, 
and  it  was  determined,  in  council,  to  put  them  into  execu- 
tion. The  mercilefs  feenes  of  cruelty  which  followed  this 
refolution,  have  defervedly  llamped  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  reign,  and  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  fovereign,  the 
hateful,  but  well-merited  epithet,  of  bloody  queen  Mary. 
From  various  difappointments  which  Ihe  met  with,  as  well 
in  the  want  of  a family,  as  in  her  hulband’s  inattention,  and 
in  the  difeontents  of  her  fubjeds,  it  has  been  queftioned 
whether  the  period  of  her  Ihort  reign  was  more  affliClive  to 
hcrfelf,  or  difaftrous  to  the  nation.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
the  legate  Pole,  that  he  totally  difapproved  of  the  feverity 
of  perfecution,  but  the  arguments  of  Gardiner  and  others 
in  its  favour  were  fo  conformable  to  the  queen’s  difpo- 
fition,  that  the  flames  foon  began  to  be  kindled  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Proteflants, 
illuftrious  for  their  talents,  and  of  the  pureft  moral  charader, 
were  called  upon  to  feal  their  faith  at  the  Hake.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  bufferings  which  this  cruel  woman  inflicted,  and 
of  the  martyrs  which  Ihe  fent  to  prifon,  to  exile,  and  death, 
we  refer  to  the  feveral  articles  in  the  work,  which  have  been 
devoted,  as  far  as  the  writers  have  been  able,  in  a Ihort  com- 
pafs,  to  keep  them  in  “everlafting  remembrance.”  Inthefpace 
of  lefs  than  four  years,  277  perfons  were  committed  to  the 
flames,  including  prelates  and  beneficed  clergymen,  laymen 
of  all  ranks,  women,  and  even  children.  It  is  believed,  that 
neither  fhame  nor  compaflion,  nor  a regard  to  her  future 
reputation,  ever  touched  the  heart  of  queen  Mary.  It 
might  not,  perhaps,  occur  to  her  that  by  her  dark  deeds  fhe 
was  railing  a name,  that  fhould,  to  the  laft  records  of  her 
country,  be  held  in  abhorrence  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
parties ; and  that  the  lifping  infant  fhould,  in  almoft  their 
earlieft  leflons,  learn  to  dread  the  found  of  “ the  bloody 
queen.”  The  fincerity  of  her  zeal  has  been  referred  to 
as  an  extenuation  of  her  crimes,  and  we  would  not  with- 
hold from  her  any  trait  that  might  tend  to  make  her  a 
lefs  hateful  objeit  with  pofterity  : fhe  evidenced  that  fincerity 
by  the  facrifices  which  fhe  was  ever  ready  to  make  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  in  reflitution  of  the  goods  of  the 
church,  and  more  than  once,  to  the  remonflrances  on  this 
head,  fhe  replied,  in  words  to  the  following  effeil,  “ that 
fhe  preferred  the  falvation  of  her  foul,  to  ten  fuch  king- 
doms.” To  gratify  Philip,  {he  warmly  promoted  a war 
with  Frar.ce,  in  conjunction  with  him,  though  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  articles,  and  the  manifeit  interefls 
of  the  Englifh  nation.  War  was  declared  in  1557,  and  the 
afiiftance  of  the  Englifh  troops  contributed  to  the  victory' 
over  the  French  at  St.  Quintin.  In  the  following  year,  the 
lofs  of  Calais  more  than  overbalanced  any  fucceffes  that 
might  be  achieved  in  other  parts.  This  town  was  taken  by 
the  duke  of  Guife  in  the  winter  of  1558,  after  it  had  been 
more  than  200  years  in  the  poffeffion  of  England.  The 
difgrace  of  this  circumftance  funk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
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queen,  who  had  been,  fome  time  before,  in  a declining  ftate 
of  health,  occafioned  by  a dropfical  complaint : and  fhe 
expired  in  the  month  of  November  1588,  in  the  forty- 
fecond  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fixth  of  her  reign.  With 
her  expired  the  dominion  of  popery  in  this  kingdom, 
which  could  never  overcome  the  horror  and  deteflation 
which  her  cruelties  had  infpired.  “ It  is  not  neceffary,” 
fays  the  hiflorian,  “ to  employ  many  words  in  drawing  the 
character  of  this  princefs.  She  poffeffed  few'  qualities  either 
eftimable  or  amiable,  and  her  perfon  w'as  as  little  engaging, 
as  her  behaviour  and  addrefs.  Obftinacy,  bigotry,  violence, 
cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny  ; every  circumftance 
of  her  charader  took  a tinfture  from  her  bad  temper  and 
narrow  underllanding.  And  amidft  that  complication  of 
vices,  which  entered  into  her  compofition,  we  ffiall  fcarcely 
find  any  virtue  but  fincerity  ; a quality  which  fhe  feems  to 
have  maintained  throughout  her  whole  life  ; except  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the  necefiity  of  her  affairs 
obliged  her  to  make  fome  promifes  to  the  Proteflants  which 
fhe  certainly  never  intended  to  perform.  But  in  thefe  cafes 
a weak  bigotted  woman,  under  the  government  of  priefts, 
eafily  finds  cafuiftry  fufficient  to  juftify  to  herfelf  the  viola- 
tion of  a promife.  She  appears  alfo,  as  well  as  her  father, 
to  have  been  fufceptible  of  fome  attachments  of  friend- 
fhip ; and  even  without  the  caprice  and  inconflancy  which 
were  fo  remarkable  in  the  conduit  of  that  monarch.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  many  circumftances  of  her  life 
fhe  gave  indications  of  refolution  and  vigour  of  mind,  a qua- 
lity which  feems  to  have  been  inherent  in  her  family.’’ 
Hume’s  Hift.  8vo.  vol.  iv. 

Mary  de  Medicis,  daughter  of  Francis  II.,  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany,  and  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1573.  On  the  death  of  her  hufband,  in  1610, 
fhe  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  charaCler 
fhe  difplayed  great  political  intrigue,  and  planned  projefts  of 
unbounded  ambition.  Differences  arofe  between  her  and 
Lewis,  which  were  compromifed  by  means  of  Richelieu, 
whom  fhe  introduced  to  the  favour  of  the  monarch.  But 
afterwards  a violent  breach  occurred  between  her  and  the 
cardinal,  who  was  fupported  by  the  king.  By  her  intrigues, 
the  nation  loft  all  its  influence  abroad,  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  at  home  by  contending  factions.  After  feveral  vicif- 
fitudes  of  fortune,  fhe  was  abandoned  by  her  fon,  Lew'isXIII. 
whofe  reign  had  been  conflantly  difturbed  by  the  civil  com- 
motions that  fhe  had  occafioned,  was  exiled  to  Bruffels,  and 
all  her  favourites,  even  her  phyfician,  were  either  banifhed 
or  fent  to  the  Baftile.  She  died  in  poverty  in  the  year 
1642.  She  built  the  fuperb  palace  of  Luxembourg  at 
Paris,  and  embellifhed  that  city  with  aqueduits  and  other 
ornaments.  Hift.  of  France,  8vo.  1790. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  V.,  was 
born  in  the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1542.  Her  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Claude,  duke  of  Guife,  and  widow  of  Louis, 
duke  of  Longueville.  Her  father  dying  a few  days  after 
her  birth,  fhe  fcarcely  exifted  before  fhe  w'as  hailed  queen. 
After  the  rejeition  of  a propofal  made  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  to  contrail  her  to  his  fon  Edward,  an  offer  was 
made  by  the  Scots  to  marry  her  to  Francis,  the  dauphin  fon 
of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  in  her  fixth  year  fhe  was  fent 
into  that  country  for  education.  She  difplayed,  on  advan- 
cing to  maturity,  a degree  of  perfonal  beauty  which  was  the 
admiration  of  a gay  and  galant  court.  The  opening  powers 
of  her  mind  alfo,  and  her  natural  difpofition,  afforded  early 
hopes  of  capacity  and  merit.  After  being  taught  to  work  with 
her  needle,  fhe  was  inftruited  in  the  Latin  language  ; and 
is  faid  to  have  read  and  fpoke  it  with  accuracy  and  fluency. 
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In  the  feveral  modern  languages  her  proficiency  was  ftill 
greater,  and  fhe  fpoke  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Spanifh  tongues,  with  eafe  and  propriety.  She  walked, 
danced,  and  rode  with  enchanting  gracefulnefs,  and  (he  was 
qualified  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  art,  to  attain  to  diftin&ion 
in  painting,  poetry,  and  mufic.  When  fhe  had  completed 
her  fifteenth  year,  the  negociations  for  her  marriage  were 
entered  upon.  It  was  the  objeft  of  the  French  court  to 
obtain  by  this  union  that  afcendancy  over  Scotland  which 
the  prudent  jealoufy  of  the  Scots  attempted  to  guard  againft. 
Her  nuptials  with  the  dauphin  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  in  1558,  and  her  hufband  received  the  “ crown  ma- 
trimonial'’ of  Scotland.  On  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  throne  of  England,  Mary  was  obliged  by  her  minifters 
to  put  in  her  claim  to  that  dignity,  on  the  plea  of  Eliza- 
beth’s illegitimacy,  and  (he  and  the  dauphin  openly,  and  for  a 
(hort  time,  affumed  the  title  and  arms  of  king  and  queen  of 
England.  This  fatal  ftep  entailed  upon  her  the  perpetual 
hatred  of  her  rival,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  principal 
caufeof  all  her  misfortunes.  In  1559,  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
raifed  his  fon,  Francis  II.,  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
conferred  upon  Mary  the  crown  of  a queen-confort  of  that 
powerful  kingdom.  Her  mother,  who  had  afted  as  regent, 
died  in  1560,  while  that  country  was  involved  in  a war  be- 
tween the  Proteftants,  fupported  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  Catholics,  aided  by  France.  Peace  between  England 
and  France  fucceeded  her  death,  by  an  article  of  which 
Francis  and  Mary  were  bound  to  recognize  Elizabeth’s 
title  to  the  Englifti  crown,  and  renounce  their  own.  In  a 
very  few  months  Francis  died,  leaving  his  widow  overwhelmed 
with  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  that  influence  which  (he  poffeffed 
as  his  queen.  Her  humiliation,  the  difgrace  of  her  uncles, 
the  princes  of  Lorraine,  which  inftantly  followed,  and  the 
coldnefs  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  who 
governed  her  fon  Charles  IX.,  plunged  Mary  into  inexpref- 
fible  forrow.  She  was  invited  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom, 
and  (he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  herfelf  to  her  fate.  She 
was  now  to  pafs  from  a fituation  of  elegance  and  fplendour 
to  the  very  reign  of  uncivilization  and  turbulence,  where 
mod  of  her  accomplifhments  would  be  loft,  and  none  of  them 
could  be  properly  appreciated.  Among  the  Scots  of  that 
period,  elegance  of  tafte  was  but  little  known  : the  generality 
of  the  people  were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  and 
what  was  denominated  religion,  di&ated  to  all  a petulant 
rudenefs  of  fpeech  and  conduct  to  which  the  queen  of 
France  was  wholly  unaccuftomed.  At  length,  however, 
though  much  againft  her  inclination,  (he  embarked,  bidding 
farewel,  with  fighs  and  tears,  to  the  beloved  land  which  had 
fo  long  foftered  her,  nor  could  (he  be  prevailed  on  to  quit 
the  deck  till  its  coafts  were  quite  out  of  view.  She  arrived 
in  Scotland  in  Auguft  1561,  after  an  abfence  of  almoft  thir- 
teen years. 

It  cannot  be  expe&ed,  that  in  the  limits  to  which  this 
article  muft  neceffarily  be  kept,  that  we  can  enter  into  all 
the  controverfy  to  which  the  hiltory  of  this  queen  has  given 
rife.  It  will  be  fufficient  for  the  readers  of  the  Cyclopaedia, 
if  we  give  a concife  narrative  of  undifputed  and  indifputable 
fafts,  following,  in  a great  meafure,  Dr.  Robertfon  as  our 
guide. 

When  the  queen  arrived,  the  Proteftant  caufe  in  Scotland 
was  efpoufed  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  had  not  as 
yet  obtained  an  eftablifhment,  and  its  adherents  were  full  of 
fufpicions  of  the  machinations  of  the  popifh  party,  fupported 
by  the  court  of  France,  and  by  the  fecret  attachment  of 
Mary,  who  was  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  Proteftant  leaders  looked  to  Elizabeth  as  the  great 
prote&refs  of  their  principles,  and  (he  took  every  opportu- 
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nity  to  undermine  the  influence  of  Mary,  and  involve  her  in 
difficulties ; not  only  on  account  of  her  predile&ion  for  the 
French  alliance  with  her  country,  but  becaufe  Elizabeth 
regarded  her  as  a perfonal  rival  and  a claimant  of  her  crown. 
On  this  and  on  various  other  accounts,  though  the  reception 
of  Mary  was  for  the  moment  highly  flattering,  and  feemcd 
to  denote  an  univerfal  fpirit  of  loyalty,  abundant  fources 
exifted  of  impending  difturbances.  The  commencement  of 
her  adminiftration  was  prudent  and  moderate.  Although 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers  infulted  her  religion,  (he  would 
not  liften  to  the  violent  counfels  of  the  popilh  faction,  but 
gave  her  confidence  entirely  to  the  Proteftants.  She  re- 
prefled  the  outrages  of  the  banditti  of  the  borders,  and 
made  a progrefs  into  the  north,  with  the  view  of  remedying 
the  diforders  there.  Her  appearance  gave  fo  much  alarm 
to  the  powerful  earl  of  Huntley,  that  he  took  up  arms,  and 
Mary,  with  her  minifters  who  attended  her,  was  brought  into 
great  danger,  from  which  (lie  was  refcued  by  the  loyalty  of 
fome  Highland  clans.  The  earl  was  afterwards  defeated  and 
(lain  by  Mary’s  natural  brother,  the  earl  of  Murray.  Her 
people  were  now  anxious  that  (he  (hould  enter  upon  a fecond 
marriage,  and  various  matches  were  propofed  to  her  by 
foreign  potentates.  Her  choice  fell  upon  her  kinfman 
Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  a 
youth  who,  befidcs  a fine  perfon,  did  not  pofiefs  a Angle 
valuable  qualification.  This  match  was  oppofed  by  many 
of  her  powerful  nobles,  but  through  the  addrefs  of  the 
queen,  the  confent  of  the  nation  in  general  was  obtained, 
and  the  union  took  place  in  1565.  She  proclaimed  her 
hufband  king,  and  commanded  that  all  writs  (hould  run  in 
their  joint  names,  and  (he  began  to  devife  means  to  revenge 
herfelf  on  thofe  who  had  oppofed  her  marriage.  Thefe  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  Proteftant  party  ; in  her  own  mind  (he 
would  have  exercifed  clemency  towards  them,  but  the  foli- 
citations  of  the  French  court,  then  engaged  in  a league  with 
Spain  to  extirpate  herefy,  induced  her  to  change  her  inten- 
tions. She  called  a parliament,  in  which  their  attainder, 
and  fome  meafures  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Scotland,  were  to  be  propofed,  when  a circumftance  oc- 
curred, which  for  a time  took  the  whole  pofleffion  of  her 
mind.  David  Rizzio,  the  fon  of  an  Italian  mufician,  had 
accompanied  the  Piedmontefe  ambaflador  to  Scotland,  and 
gained  admiffion  into  the  queen’s  family  by  his  mufical 
talents.  He  foon  (hared  much  of  her  favour,  and  was  raifed 
to  the  office  of  her  French  fecretary.  This  good  fortune 
rendered  him  fo  arrogant  and  infolent,  that  he  was  regarded 
by  the  nobles  with  all  the  ill-will  ufually  attending  a worth- 
lefs  favourite.  Rizzio  affifted  Darnley  in  engaging  the 
affections  of  the  queen  ; and  very  foon  after  the  marriage 
he  became  his  rival,  and  took  fuch  liberties  with  the  queen, 
as  pafted  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  decorum,  and  Darnley 
refolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  At  the  fame  moment,  fome 
men  of  rank,  who  imputed  to  Rizzio  the  queen’s  enmity  to 
the  exiled  nobles,  concurred  in  the  projeCt  for  his  deftruc- 
tion.  A confpiracy  was  formed  for  effecting  the  purpofe, 
and  a band  of  armed  ruffians  took  pofleffion  of  the  gates  of 
the  palace  of  Holyrood  houfe,  while  the  king,  with  fome 
other  perions,  and  lord  Ruthven  in  complete  armour,  en- 
tered the  chamber  where  Mary  was  at  (upper  with  the 
countefs  of  Argyle  and  Rizzio.  The  unhappy  viCtim  clung 
to  the  queen  for  protection  ; but  her  entreaties  and  fuppli- 
cations  were  of  no  avail ; he  was  dragged  from  her  prefence, 
and  murdered  in  the  next  apartment.  This  favage  deed, 
aggravated  by  the  queen’s  fituation,  who  was  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  could  not  be  forgiven.  From  this  hour, 
Mary  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  hatred  of  her  hufband, 
whom  (he  treated  with  every  mark  of  averfion  and  contempt, 
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nor  did  the  birth  of  a fon,  afterwards  Jarties  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  firft  of  that  name  in  England,  produce  a 
reconciliation.  She,  however,  foon  transferred  her  affe&ion 
from  Rizzio  to  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  a potent  noble- 
man, who  had  ever  evinced  an  attachment  to  her  caufe,  and 
had  been  a principal  inftrument  of  refcuing  her  from  the 
power  of  the  confpirators,  who  would  willingly  have  facri- 
■ficed  her  as  well  as  her  paramour.  He,  negledled  and 
defpiled  by  every  one,  was  glad  to  live  in  folitude  ; and  in 
the  beginning  of  1567,  he  was  feized  with  a diforder,  which 
brought  his  life  into  danger,  and  which  was  attributed  by 
fome  perfons  to  poifon.  When  he  was  getting  better,  Mary 
paid  him  a vifit  at  Glafgow,  in  which  (lie  put  on  an  appear- 
ance of  the  greateft  kindnefs  and  affedtion,  and  he  confented 
to  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh.  Here  (lie  attended  him 
with  the  afTiduity  of  a tender  wife,  and  flept  two  nights  in 
the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  But  on  the  next  day  (he 
left  him  to  be  prefent  at  a mafque  in  her  palace,  and  at  two 
o’clock  the  following  morning  the  houfe  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  the  king’s  dead  body  was  found  in  an  ad- 
jacent field.  To  Bothwell  and  the  queen  this  foul  deed  was 
imputed,  and  the  late  king’s  father  infilled  that  the  former 
(hould  be  brought  to  trial,  but  no  perfon  appearing  as  his 
accufer  on  the  day  appointed,  he  was  acquitted.  Within  a 
week  from  this  acquittal,  Bothwell,  at  a public  entertainment, 
openly  avowed  his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen ; the 
perfons  prefent,  people  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  country, 
applauded  his  determination,  and  fubfcribed  a paper  exprefs- 
ing  their  conviftion  of  his  innocence  with  refpeft  to  the 
murder,  and  recommending  him  as  hufband  to  the  queen. 
The  fentiments  of  the  nation  by  no  means  correfponded 
with  the  declaration  of  thefe  mean  fpirited  nobles,  and  the 
projedled  union  was  generally  looked  upon  with  detettation. 
Bothwell  refolved  to  bring  it  to  effedl  with  violence.  As 
the  queen  was  proceeding  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  to 
vifit  her  infant  fon,  he  fuddenly  appeared  on  the  road  with 
a large  body  of  horfe,  difperfed  her  (lender  train,  and  feiz- 
ing  her  perfon  with  a few  courtiers,  conveyed  them  to  his 
caftle  at  Dunbar.  That  this  was  a preconcerted  plan,  done 
with  the  confent  of  the  queen,  there  never  was  a doubt  in 
any  one’s  mind.  On  the  15th  of  May,  and  within  a few 
weeks  of  her  hulband’s  murder,  the  marriage  was  confum- 
mated;  and  from  this  period,  Bothwell,  without  the  title  of 
king,  poflefled  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  ; no  accefs 
was  permitted  to  the  queen  except  through  his  creatures,  and 
he  made  a defperate  attempt  to  get  the  perfon  of  the  young 
prince  into  his  hands,  but  without  fuccefs.  Thefe  tranf- 
a&ions  excited  a general  indignation  in  foreign  countries, 
and  rendered  the  Scottilh  name  odious,  till  at  length  the 
nobles  of  the  land  redeemed  their  credit  by  a determined 
and  pra&ical  patriotifm  in  defending  the  prince.  They 
colledled  an  army,  and  declared  againft  Bothwell,  who, 
with  the  queen,  retired  to  Dunbar,  and  alfo  railed 
troops.  To  avoid  the  confequences  of  a battle,  Mary  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  condition  of  difmifling  Bothwell  from 
her  prefence,  and  furrendering  herfelf  to  the  confederates. 
Bothwell  took  his  leave,  and  rode  from  the  field,  juft  one 
month  after  his  marriage,  and  (he  never  faw  him  afterwards. 
She  was,  after  this,  received  with  refpeft  by  the  nobles  ; but 
the  foldiers  and  common  people  could  not  be  prevented  from 
expre(ling  their  feelings  in  the  moft  opprobrious  terms.  A 
ftandard  was  held  before  her,  ori  which  was  painted  the  corpfe 
of  the  late  king,  with  the  infant  prince  kneeling,  and  utter- 
ing the  words  “ Judge  and  revenge  my  caufe,  O Lord.” 
She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  as  a fpeftacle  of  (hame 
through  the  ftreets,  and  fympathy  for  her  condition  was  loft, 
in  horror  of  her  real  or  imputed  crimes.  She  was  foon 


after  obliged  to  refign  the  crown,  which  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  prince,  Murray  being  appointed  regent  during 
the  minority.  Mary  was  now  thrown  into  prifon,  from 
which  (he  contrived  to  make  her  efcape,  and  after  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  regain  her  power,  (he  refolved  to  throw 
herfelf  upon  the  generofity  of  her  rival,  Elizabeth,  and 
haftily  embarking  in  a fi(hing-boat,  (lie  landed  at  Working- 
ton  in  Cumberland,  whence  (he  was  refpedlfully  condudled 
to  Carlifle.  The  queen  of  England  was  at  a lofs  to  know 
how  to  treat  a foreign  princefs  expelled  from  her  country, 
and  accufed  by  her  own  fubjedts,  who  was  likewife  regarded 
by  the  Catholic  party  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  crown.  She  determined,  however,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  incident,  and  at  lead  to  detain  her  as  a fort  of  (late 
prifoner.  Mary  propofed  to  fubmit  her  caufe  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  her  filler-queen  ; the  offer  was  accepted,  as  im- 
plying a kind  of  judicial  fuperiority  in  the  latter,  and  afford- 
ing the  occafion  of  keeping  Mary  in  a dillant  confinement 
for  an  indefinite  period.  By  the  requifition  of  Elizabeth, 
the  regent  Murray  was  induced  to  appoint  commiflioners  to 
fupport  his  caufe,  Mary  did  the  fame  on  her  part ; and 
Elizabeth  nominated  three  perfons  of  diftindlion  to  hear  both 
parties.  The  conferences  were  opened  at  York,  whence, 
after  a time,  they  were  removed  to  Weftminfter.  The  re- 
gent diredtly  accufed  Mary  of  being  acceffory  to  the  murder 
of  her  hufband,  of  which,  it  wa6  faid,  proofs  were  adduced 
in  her  own  hand-writing ; but  after  a variety  of  delays  and 
fubterfugeS,  by  which  both  queens  feemed  inclined  to  ftifle  in- 
quiry, the  regent,  who  had  come  in  perfon  to  England,  was 
difmiffed  without  either  approbation  or  cenfure,  while  Eliza- 
beth determined  to  fupport  his  party  in  Scotland,  and  Mary 
remained*  in  cuftody.  She  hoped  to  regain  her  liberty  by 
means  of  a marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfo'k.  Elizabeth 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  defign,  while  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  who  highly  ap- 
proved it.  When  the  fadt  was  difeovered  by  the  vigilance 
of  her  minifter6,  (he,  without  hefitation,  committed  the  duke 
to  the  Tower.  A rebellion  in  behalf  of  Mary’s  caufe  broke 
out  in  the  north  of  England;  which,  though  fpeedily  fup- 
preffed,  excited  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  fuch  apprehenfions, 
that  in  1570  (lie  had  come  to  the  determination  of  fending 
back  the  captive  to  her  own  country,  under  the  cuftody  of 
the  regent.  This  plan  was  defeated  by  the  murder  of  that 
nobleman,  an  event  that  revived  the  hopes  of  Mary’s  friends 
and  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  caufed  great  confufion  in 
that  country.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  liberated  from 
confinement,  and,  carrying  on  a correfpondence  with  Mary, 
was  feduced,  in  1571,  into  a confpiracy,  which  coft  him  his 
life.  Mary,  whofe  place  pf  confinement  had  been  the. 
caftle  of  Tutbury,  was,  on  account  of  ill  health,  fuffered  to 
go  to  Buxton.  About  this  period  the  earl  of  Morton  fell 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies  in  Scotland,  and  was  tried  and 
convidted  of  having  a (hare  in  the  late  king's  death.  By 
his  dying  confeflion,  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  Bothwell  of  the  confpiracy,  but  that  finding  the  queen 
was  the  author  of  it,  he  forebore  to  take  any  fteps  to  reveal 
it.  In  1584,  there  were  other  plots  contrived  to  effect 
Mary’s  efcape,  by  one  of  which  the  Englilh  nation  was 
thrown  into  fuch  alarms  for  the  fafety  of  the  queen  and  the 
Proteftant  religion,  that  a meafure  was  adopted  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fore-runner  of  Mary’s  fate.  This  was 
an  affociation,  by  which  the  fubferibers  bound  themfelves, 
by  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  to  defend  queen  Elizabeth  from 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domeftic.  The  unanimity  with 
which  this  affociation  was  entered  into  by  all  ranks  of  people 
alarmed  Mary,  who  fubmitted  herfelf,  with  great  apparent 
humility,  to  the  queen’s  difpofal,  though  (he  was  almoft 
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at  the  fame  inftant  dete&ed  in  fecret  correfpondence  with 
the  Englifh  Catholics.  She  had  hitherto  been  under  the 
care  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  had  difcharged  thetruft 
repofed  in  him  during  fifteen  years  with  refpedf  and  lenity 
towards  the  unfortunate  captive,  and  with  great  integrity 
towards  his  employers.  She  was  now  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  two  keepers  of  inferior  rank  and  harfh  difpofitions, 
viz.  fir  Drue  Drury,  and  fir  Amias  Paulet.  Elizabeth,  in 
the  mean  time,  obtained  an  afcendancy  over  the  councils  of 
the  young  king  of  Scotland,  and  engaged  him  in  a league 
for  the  prote&ion  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  now  endangered 
by  the  power  and  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

A new  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England 
afforded  her  minifters  an  opportunity  of  involving  Mary  as 
an  accomplice  in  it,  and  letters  afferted  to  be  her’s  were 
produced,  which  proved,  or  which  were  thought  to  prove, 
her  participation  in  the  defign  of  affaffmating  Elizabeth. 
The  circumftances,  if  founded  in  fa£t,  werd  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  zeal  of  the  nation  was  inflamed  to  the 
higheft  degree,  and  the  punifhmerrt  of  the  great  culprit  was 
loudly  called  for.  The  court,  being  backed  by  the  people 
at  large,  refolved  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  it  had  long 
meditated.  The  papers  of  the  Scottifh  queen  and  her  do- 
meftics  were  feized,  and  (he  herfelf  was  conveyed  a clofe  pri- 
foner  to  Fotheringay-caftle.  Under  the  cover  of  that  phrafe, 
“ clofe  imprifonment,”  there  is  no  treatment,  however 
fevere,  that  has  not  been  pra&ifed  by  gaolers,  and  fanclioned 
by  their  employers.  Preparations  were  made  for  trying 
her  publicly,  and  in  OCtober,  i 386,  a commiflion  was 
opened  for  the  purpofe.  At  firft  fhe  refufed  to  plead,  ufing 
the  obvious  and  valid  arguments,  that  (lie  was  a foreigner, 
and  a fovereign  in  her  own  right  : that  file  owed  no  al- 

legiance to  the  laws  of  a kingdom  in  which  fhe  had  been 
treated  only  as  a captive,  and  from  which  (he  had  received 
no  protection.  Her  objections  being  over-ruled,  fhe  was 
perfuaded  or  threatened  into  a confent  to  plead.  She  made 
her  defence  with  great  dignity  of  mind,  and  folemnly  de- 
claimed the  lead  concurrence  in  any  defign  to  take  away 
the  queen’s  life  ; fhe  was,  however,  declared  guilty  of  being 
an  acceffary  to  Babington’s  confpiracy.  Though  the  trial 
was  conducted  in  a manner  which  would  have  been  illegal, 
even  if  fhe  had  been  a fubjeCt  of  England,  and  though 
no  certain  proof  could  be  made  out  againft  her,  (lie  was,, 
to  the  aftonifhment  of  Europe,  condemned  to  fuffer  death. 
The  fair  heroine  received  her  fentence  with  fortitude  and 
compofure,  and  when  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Kent 
were  introduced  to  inform  her  that  fhe  muft  prepare  for 
death  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  fhe  feemed  in  nowife 
terrified,  though  fomewhat  furprifed  with  the  intelligence. 
She  faid  with  a cheerful  and  fmiling  countenance,  that  fhe 
did  not  think  the  queen  would  have  confented  to  her  death, 
or  have  executed  the  fentence  againft  a perfon  not  fubjeCt 
to  the  laws  and  jurifdiCtion  of  England  : “ But  as  fuch  is 
her  will,”  faid  (he,  “ death,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  my 
miferies,  fhall  be  to  me  moft  welcome  ; nor  can  I efteem 
that  foul  worthy  the  felicities  of  heaven,  which  cannot  fup- 
port  the  body  under  the  horrors  of  the  laft  paffage  to  thefe 
blifsful  manfions.”  On  the  evening  before  her  execution  on 
the  fucceeding  morning,  fhe  prepared  herfelf  with  religious 
folemnity  and  perfeCt  refignation.  She  called  in  all  her 
fervants  and  drank  to  them  ; they  pledged  her,  in  order,  on 
their  knees  ; and  craved  her  pardon  for  any  paft  negleCt  of 
their  duty  : fhe  even  deigned,  in  return,  to  afk  pardon  for 
her  offences  towards  them,  and  a plentiful  effufion  of  tears 
attended  this  laft  folemn  farewel  and  exchange  of  mutual 
forgivencfs.  She  then  diftributed  among  them  her  money, 
her  jewels,  and  her  clothes,  according  to  their  rank  and 


merit.  She  wrote  her  will  with  her  own  hand,  conftituting 
the  duke  of  Guife  her  principal  executor,  and  to  the  king 
and  queen  of  France  fhe  recommended  her  fon,  provided  he 
fhould  prove  worthy  of  their  efteem.  At  her  ufual  time  fhe 
went  to  bed,  flept  fome  hours,  and  then  riling,  fpent  the 
reft  of  the  night  in  prayer.  Having  forefeen  the  difficulty 
of  exercifing  the  rites  of  her  religion,  fhe  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  obtain  a confecrated  hoft  from  the  hands  of 
pope  Pius,  and  fhe  had  referved  the  ufe  of  it  for  this  laft 
period  of  her  life.  By  this  expedient,  (lie  fupplied,  as  much 
as  fhe  could,  the  want  of  a prieft  and  confeffor,  which  was 
refufed  her  by  the  bigotry  of  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and 
Kent,  who  would  have  forced  upon  her  the  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, rather  to  enter  upon  controverfial  topics,  than  to 
afford  her  the  confolation  that  her  fituation  required.  To- 
wards the  morning  fhe  dreffed  herfelf  in  very  elegant  attire, 
and  met  the  awful  ceremony  with  a dignity  and  mildnefs  of 
difpofition  that  affeCted  every  beholder,  except,  perhaps, 
the  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  infulted  her  with  his  ex- 
hortations, and  the  two  noble  earls,  who  feemed  defirous  of 
refufing  every  requeft,  however  reafonable  for  her  to  afk, 
and  for  them  to  grant.  Her  behaviour  at  this  awful 
crifis  has  furnifhed  matter  for  all  the  defcriptive  eloquence 
of  hiftory  : it  was  indeed  calm,  magnanimous,  and  pathetic, 
in  a fupreme  degree.  After  due  preparations,  fhe  laid  her 
head  on  the  block,  and  firmly  received  the  fatal  ftroke.  She 
died  in  her  forty-fifth  year,  after  a captivity  of  almoft  nine- 
teen years.  She  was  a woman  of  great  accomplifhments  both 
of  body  and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired,  but  unfor- 
tunate in  her  life,  and,  during  one  period,  very  unhappy 
in  her  conduCt.  An  enumeration  of  her  qualities  might 
carry  the  appearance  of  panegyric  ; an  account  of  her  con- 
duit muft,  in  fome  parts,  wear  the  afpeCt  of  fevere  fatire 
and  inve&ive.  Her  misfortunes,  the  folitude  of  her  long 
and  tedious  captivity,  and  the  perfecutions  to  which  fhe  had 
been  expofed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought  her 
up  to  a degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years,  and  fuch 
were  the  prevalent  fpirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it 
is  the  lefs  wonder  if  her  zeal,  her  refentment,  and  her  in- 
tereft  uniting,  induced  her  to  give  confent  to  a defign  which 
confpirators,  actuated  only  by  the  firft  of  thefe  motives,  had 
formed  againft  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  wrote  “ Poems 
on  various  oceafions,  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Scotch  lan- 
guages “ Confolations  of  her  long  imprifonment,  and 
royal  advice  to  her  fon  “ A Copy  of  Verfes,  in  French, 
fent  with  a diamond  ring  to  queen  Elizabeth  “ Genuine 
Letters  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  James,  earl  of  Both- 
well.”  Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  other  of  her  epiftles 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  and  other  diftinguifhed  characters 
preferved  in  the  Cottonian  and  Afhmolean  libraries.  Ro- 
bertfon’s  Hift.  of  Scotland.  Hume’s  Hift.  of  England. 

Mary,  St.,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  near  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat. 
6°  30'.  E.  long.  1 140  30'. — Alfo,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands. 
N.  lat.  49  57'.  W.  long.  6°  17'.  See  SciLJ.Y  IJlands. — 
Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  feparated  from  the  E. 
coaft  of  Madagafcar,  by  a ftrait  about  three  leagues  wide ; 
the  ifland  is  about  13  leagues  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
wide,  amidft  rocks,  on  which  is  found  fome  beautiful  white 
coral ; on  the  E.  coaft  is  found  ambergris,  ufed  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  facrifices  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors. 
The  interior  abounds  with  gentle  hills,  innumerable  brooks, 
and  fprings  of  frefh  water.  The  inhabitants,  who  pretend 
to  be  the  defeendants  of  Abraham,  call  the  ifland  “ Noffi 
Ibrahim.”  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  fugar- 
canes,  legumes  of  different  kinds,  pine-apples,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  air  is  infalubrious,  and  rain  frequently  occurs  and  fome- 
1 times 
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times  continues,  without  intermifiion,  for  a fortnight.  S.  lat. 
i6°  40'.  E.  long.  50°  30'. — Alfo,  one  of  the  Shiant  iflands, 
among  the  Weftern  iflands,  near  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Lewis, 
in  Scotland,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference  ; 22  miles 
S.  of  Stornaway. — Alfo,  one  of  the  Azores  iflands.  N. 
lat.  370.  W.  long.  230  6'. — Alfo,  a county  of  Maryland, 
on  the  peninfula  between  Patowmac  and  Patuxent  rivers, 
39  miles  long,  and  17  broad,  containing  13,699  inhabitants, 
of  whom  6399  are  fiaves. — Alfo,  a poft-town  and  port  of 
entry  of  Georgia,  fituated  on  St.  Mary  river,  a few  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  final’,  and  its  trade  is  incon- 
fiderable ; 129  miles  S.  of  Savannah.  N.  lat.  30°  43'. 
W.  long.  79^  1 2'. — Alfo,  a river  which  forms  part  of 
the  fouthern  boundary  line  of  the  Upper  States  ; and 
in  part  divides  Georgia  from  Eaft  Florida.  It  rifes  in 
the  great  Okaforoka  or  Ekanlanoga  fwamp,  which  ex- 
tends S.  into  E.  Florida.  It  is. thought  to  be  that  which 
is  called  May  river,  difcovered  by  John  Ribalt  in  1362. 
Between  this  and  NafTau  river  lies  the  low  even  coaft  of 
Amelia  ifland.  The  harbours  of  both  rivers  are  fpacious, 
but  St.  Mary’s  is  the  fafeft  ; it  has  nine  feet  of  water  at  low 
fpring  tides,  runs  a courfe  of  130  miles,  enters  the  ocean 
between  the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert’s  iflands,  in  N.  lat. 
30°  44',  and  is  navigable  for  vefTels  of  confiderable  burden 
for  90  miles.  Its  banks  afford  immenfe  quantities  of  fine 
timber,  fuited  to  the  Weft  India  market. — Alfo,  a branch 
of  the  Miami,  which  runs  into  lake  Erie. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  N.  lat.  43  3'.  W. 
long.  61  . — Alfo,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  from 
lake  Superior  to  lake  Huron  ; on  which  are  two  forts.  N. 
lat  46'  22'.  W.  long.  84  24'. — Alfo,  a port  on  the  S.  fide 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy. — Alfo,  a (mail  ifland,  called  “ Bates 
Ifland,”  in  the  German  fea,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  England, 
and  countv  of  Northumberland  ; fix  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tyne- 
mouth. N.  lat.  53'  6'.  W.  long.  i°  11'. 

Mary’s,  St.,  Bay,  a bay  on  tfie  S.  coaft  of  Newfound- 
land. N.  lat.  37°.  W.  long.  34°  20'. — Alfo,  a bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  130  12'. — Alfo, 
a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  E.  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy. 

Mary,  St.,  Cape,  the  moft  fouthern  promontory  of  Bra- 
zil.— Alfo.  the  point  of  land  which  forms  the  N.  fide  of  the 
mouth  of  La  Plata  river,  in  Paraguay,  or  La  Plata,  in  South 
America.  S.  lat.  33°  14'.  W.  long.  55  32'. — Alfo,  the 
S.E.  headland  at  the  mouth  of  Placentia  bay,  Newfound- 
land. 

Mary,  St.,  Falls  of,  a cataract  in  St.  Mary's  river, 
between  lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron,  confiding  not  of  a 
perpendicular  defeent  of  water,  but  of  a rapid,  which  con- 
tinues near  three  quarters  of  a mile,  over  which  canoes,  well- 
piloted,  might  pafs.  Thefe  falls  fupply  immenfe  quantities 
of  fifh,  which  are  commodioufly  caught  by  dipping  nets  at 
the  bottom  of  the  falls. 

Mary’s.  St.,  Inlet,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Georgia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary.  N.  lat.  30 ' 36'.  W.  long. 

81  40'. 

Mary’s,  St.,  Iflands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Labrador.  N.  lat. 
30°  20'.  W.  long.  6o?. 

Mary’s,  St.,  Keys,  rocks  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Newfound- 
land. N.  lat.  46  47'.  W.  long.  33°  33'. 

Mary’s,  St.,  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  the  coaft  of  Florid?.  N.  lat.  30°  n\  W.  long.  S9J 
12'. 

Mary,  in  Heraldry,  Knights  of  St.  Mary,  is  a name  by 
which  feveral  orders  of  knighthood  arc  difttnguifhed.  As, 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Blaife.  See  St.  Blaise.  St. 


Mary  of  the  Thiftle.  See  Thistle.  St.  Mary  of  the  Con- 
ception. See  Conception.  St.  Mary  of  the  Elephant. 
See  Elephant.  St.  Mary  and  Jefus.  See  Jesus.  St. 
Mary  of  Loretto.  See  Loretto.  St.  Mary  of  Mount 
Carmel.  See  Carmel.  St.  Mary  of  the  Teutonics.  See 
Teutonic,  & c. 

MARYBONE,  or  St.  Mary  le  Bone,  a large  parifh 
at  the  north-weltern  extremity  of  London,  and  now  confti- 
tuting  a populous  portion  of  this  capital.  It  was  anciently 
called  Tiburn,  from  its  fituation  near  a fmall  bourn  or  rivulet, 
which  was  formerly  named  Aye-brook  or  Eye-brook.  When 
the  feite  of  the  church  was  changed  to  a place  near  the  brook, 
it  appears  to  have  gained  the  appellation  of  St.  Mary-at-the- 
Bourn,  of  which  its  prefent  name  is  a corruption.  The 
parifh  is  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Oflulfton,  and  county  of 
Middlefex  ; is  eight  miles  and  a quarter  in  circumference  ; 
and  contains  about  2300  acres,  whereof  nearly  half  is  occu- 
pied by  buildings,  and  the  remainder,  extending  weftward  to 
Kilbourn  turnpike,  and  northward  to  Primrofe-hill,  is  grafs- 
land,  except  a few  acres  appropriated  to  market  gardeners. 
The  foil  on  the  north  fide  of  the  parifh  is  clay,  and  on  the 
fouth  a fine  gravel.  The  manor  of  Tybourn  was  an  ancient 
demefne  of  the  crown  ; and  the  manor-houfe  was  ufed  as  a 
palace  : this  manfion  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1 791,  and 
Devonfhire  Mews  built  on  the  feite.  In  the  vicinity  was  a 
well  known  place  of  entertainment  called  Marybone-gardens, 
which  were  opened  before  the  year  1737,  for  public  break- 
fafts,  and  evening  concerts  with  exhibitions  of  fire-werks, 
&c.  The  gardens  were  fhut  up  in  1778  ; and  the  feite  is 
now  occupied  by  Beaumont-ftreet,  and  part  of  Devonfhire- 
ftreet  and  Devonfhirerplace.  Marybone-park,  a part  of  the 
ancient  royal  demefne,  and  fince  called  Marybone-park  farm, 
contains  343  acres,  according  to  an  adtual  furvey  made  in 
the  year  1794,  under  the  direction  of  John  Fordyce,  efq. 
furveyor-general  of  the  crown  lands.  About  two-thirds  of 
this  diftriCt  are  in  the  parifh  of  Marybone,  and  the  remainder 
in  that  of  Pancras.  A new  fcheme  has  been  recently  pro- 
pofed  to  lay  it  out  for  villas,  rides,  ftreets,  & c.  A canal, 
(called  the  Regent’s)  from  Paddington  to  the  Thames,  is  to 
pafs  through  it.  An  adt  of  parliament  for  this  purpofe  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1812.  It  was  alfo  defigned  to  build  ex- 
tenfive  barracks  here  ; but  this  fcheme  having  been  feverely 
and  juitly  reprobated  in  fome  of  the  public  journals,  it  is  re- 
linquifhed.  Since  Marybone  has  been  in  fome  degree  incor- 
porated with  London,  feveral  fplendid  manfions  have  been 
eredted  by  the  nobility,  and  other  perfons  of  opulence  within 
this  parifh.  The  moft  remarkable  are,  the  earl  of  Ald- 
horough’s  in  Stratford  place  ; Montague  houfe,  in  Portman 
fquare  ; Manchefter-houfe  ; Harcourt-houfe  ; Chandos- 
houfe  ; Foley-houfe,  which  might  have  been  added  to  the 
lift,  is  now  taken  down,  and  the  ground  let  to  build  a wide 
ftreet  from  Portland-place  fouthward.  In  Duchefs-ftreet, 
Thomas  Hope,  efq.  has  a fplendid  manfion,  containing  a large 
and  valuable  colledtion  of  ancient  vafes,  fculpture,  paintings, 
&c.  The  late  fir  Francis  Bourgeois  had  a handfome  houfe 
in  Charlotte-flreet,  which  was  filled  with  a large  and  choice 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  moft  eminent  mailers.  The 
whole  of  thefe  are  bequeathed  to  Dulwich  college,  in  Kent, 
where  a large  and  appropriate  gallery  is  now  building  for  their 
reception,  from  the  claffical  defigns  of  John  Soane,  efq. 
profeffor  of  architecture  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Attached 
to  which  is  a maufoleum,  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  b :■ 
fir  Francis,  apd  alfo  thofe  of  his  friend  Noel  Defenfans, 

In  the  year  1400,  bifliop  Braybrooke  granted  a lie  , 
to  take  down  the  old  church  of  Tybourn,  and  to  bum 
new  church  of  ftones  or  flints  in  a more  eligibl  fitum 
This  edifice,  called  Marybone  church,  being,  through  It 
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of  time,  in  a ruinous  condition,  was  taken  down  in  the 
year  1741,  when  the  prefent  ftrufture  was  erefted  on  the 
fcite  ; but  it  is  very  fmall  and  ill  fuited  to  the  prefent  po- 
pulation. There  are,  however,  eight  private  chapels  in  the 
parifh,  belonging  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church  of 
England;  viz.  Oxford  chapel,  built  before  1739;  Port- 
land chapel,  1766;  Bentinck  chapel,  1772;  Welbeck 
chapel,  1774;  Portman  chapel,  1779;  Quebec  chapel, 
1788  ; Margaret-ftreet  chapel,  firft  ufed  as  a place  of  wor- 
fhip  of  the  eitablifhed  church  in  1789  ; Brunfwick  chapel  was 
built  about  the  year  1795-  The  parifh  alfo  contains  feveral 
chapels  appropriated  to  perfonsof  different  religious  profef- 
fion  : among  which  are  two  for  Roman  Catholics  ; one  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  church  ; and  one  for  the  Wefleyan 
Methodifts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  Marybone  was  a 
fmall  village,  nearly  a mile  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis. In  the  year  1715,  a plan  was  formed  for  build- 
ing Cavendilh-fquare,  and  feveral  llreets  on  the  north  fide 
of  Tybourn  road.  In  1718,  the  ground  was  laid  out,  the 
circle  for  the  centre  inclofed,  and  furrounded  with  a para- 
pet-wall  and  palifadoes.  The  duke  of  Chandos  took  the 
whole  north  fide,  intending  to  build  a magnificent  manfion, 
of  which  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Hopetown  and 
Gainfborough  were  to  have  been  the  wings.  Lord  Har- 
court  and  lord  Bingley  took  fome  ground  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  fides,  and  the  reft  was  let  to  builders  ; but  the  fail- 
ures of  the  South-fea  year  put  a ftop  to  the  improve- 
ments, and  the  fquare  was  not  completed  for  feveral  years. 
As  an  inducement  to  the  builders  to  perfevere,  a chapel  and 
market  were  projefted;  and  they  were  both  finifhed  in  1724, 
though  the  market  was  not  opened  till  1732.  The  houfes 
on  the  north  fide  of  Tybourn  road  were  completed  in  1729, 
and  it  was  then  called  Oxford-ftreet.  Maitland,  whofe 
work  was  publifhed  in  1739,  fays,  there  were  in  his  time 
377  houfes  in  Marybone  parifh.  Portman-fquare  was  be- 
gun about  1764,  and  Portland-place  about  1770.  Man- 
chefter-fquare,  which  had  been  begun  in  1776,  by  the 
building  of  Manchefter-houfe,  was  finifhed  in  1788.  From 
that  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  the 
buildings  rapidly  increafed.  In  the  return  under  the  po- 
pulation aft  of  1800,  this  parifh  is  ftated  to  contain  7764 
houfes,  occupied  by  63,982  perfons.  *The  prefent  number 
of  houfes  muft  exceed  8330.  The  progrefiive  increafe  in 
the  population  appears  in  the  regifters  of  baptifms  and 
burials,  which  were,  on  an  average, 


Years. 

Average  of 

Average  of 

Baptifms. 

Burials. 

From  1680  to  1689 

*3  - 

3+ 

1712  — 1721 

35  * 

89 

173°  _ I739 

- 173  * 

3 ‘3 

1770—  1774 

- 798  - 

93° 

1780  — 1784 

- II22|  - 

12634 

179°  — J794 

- 16974  - 

1419* 

U95  — 1799 

- 17841  - 

I555f 

1805  — 1809 

- I908I  - 

1805 

Among  the  many  eminent  perfons  buried  in  this  parifh, 
we  fpecify  the  following  names  : Humphrey  Wanley,  an- 
tiquary ; James  Figg.  the  celebrated  prize-fighter,  rendered 
famous  by  being  a fubjeft  for  Hogarth’s  pencil  ; James 
Gibbs,  architeft  ; Archibald  Bower,  hiftorian,  & c.  ; Ed- 
mund Hoyle,  author  of  the  treatife  on  Whift ; John 
Michael  Ryfbrack,  ftatuary ; William  Guthrie,  hiftorian 
and  geographer;  James  Fergufon,  aftronomer;  Allan  Ram- 
fay,  portrait-painter  ; Mark  Anthony  Jofeph  Baretti,  lin- 
guift ; John  Dominick  Serres,  marine-painter ; Stephen 


Storace,  an  eminent  mufical  compofer  ; William  Cramer, 
mufician  ; Francis  Wheatley,  artift  ; George  Stubbs,  ar- 
tift  ; admiral  fir  Richard  King,  baronet ; Alexander  Dal- 
rymple,  geographer,  &c. ; Thomas  Holcroft,  author  of 
various  works  ; William  Henry  Cavendifh,  duke  of  Port- 
land. Very  numerous  entries  occur  in  the  regifters  of  mar- 
riages, baptifms,  and  burials,  relating  to  families  of  the 
firft  rank.  A chari; y-fchool  was  inftituted  in  this  parifh 
in  1750,  for  clothing,  inftrufting,  and  apprenticing  the 
children  of  the  induftrious  poor.  On  the  north  fide  of 
Oxford-road,  near  Stratford-place,  were  fome  ancient  con- 
duits belonging  to  the  city  of  London  : near  them  flood 
the  lord  mayor’s  banqueting-houfe,  where  the  city  officers 
were  accommodated  when  they  went  to  view  the  conduits ; 
it  was  pulled  down  in  1737,  and  the  fprings  were  arched 
over. 

This  parifh  is  governed  by  a feleft  veftry,  and  is  ex- 
tremely well  regulated,  for  which  it  is  much  indebted  to 
the  late  bifhop  Harley,  who  was  many  years  curate  here, 
and  exerted  his  intereft  in  procuring  the  afts  of  parliament 
by  which  the  regulations  are  confirmed. 

The  public  place  of  execution  for  criminals  convifted  in 
the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlefex,  was  formerly 
in  this  parifh,  at  the  end  of  Park-lane,  near  Tybourn-turn- 
pikc.  For  further  particulars  refpefting  this  part  of  Lon- 
don, fee  Paddington  and  Panckas.  Lyfons’s  Environs 
of  London,  vol.  iii.  and  Supplement  to  ditto,  1812,  4to. 
Malcolm’s  “ Londinium  Redivivum,”  vol.  iv.  4to. 

MARYBOROUGH,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Queen’s  county  and  province  of  Leinfter.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Barrow,  and  is  the  affizes  town  of  the  county. 
It  is  not  large  ; but  in  its  neighbourhood  is  manufaftured  a 
great  quantity  of  fluffs,  ferges,  druggets,  and  other  woollen 
goods.  Maryborough  received  its  name  from  queen  Mary  I. 
in  whofe  reign  the  county  was  made  fhire  ground  : it  had, 
before  the  Union,  the  privilege  of  being  reprefented  in  par- 
liament ; and  it  Hill  retains  its  peculiar  magiftrates.  It  is 
40  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Carlifle.  Beaufort. 

MARYGOLD,  in  Botany.  See  Calendula. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  appear  to  be  of  greater  virtue 
than  the  flowers,  to  which  many  exploded  virtues  have  been 
afcribed  : their  exprefled  juice  has  been  given  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  ounces,  or  more,  as  an  aperient ; and  is  faid  to 
loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Lewis. 

Marygold,  African.  See  Tagetes. 

Marygold,  Com.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

Marygold,  Fig.  See  Mesembryanthemum. 

Marygold,  French.  See  Tagetes. 

Marygold,  Marjh.  See  Caltha. 

Marygold,  Zoophyte , in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  fea-animal,  of  a very  beautiful  kind,  and  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  commonly  called  zoophytes , or  plant-animals, 
by  the  old  naturalifts.  In  St.  Lucy’s  parifh,  in  Barbadoes, 
there  is  a cave,  in  which  is  a bafon  of  very  clear  fait  water : 
and  in  the  rnidft  of  this  bafon  lies  a ftone,  which  has  been 
for  many  years  found  to  be  the  habitation  of  a great  number 
of  animals  of  this  fpecies. 

The  ftone  is  always  covered  with  water ; and  from  fmall 
holes  in  its  fides,  in  feveral  parts,  there  appears  at  all  tin  es 
of  the  year  a number  of  creatures  reprefentmg  the  flowers 
of  fome  of  the  radiated  plants,  and  particularly  of  the 
common  marygold  : they  are  yellow,  and  feem  compofed  of 
a very  great  number  of  petals.  Thefe,  in  their  natural 
flate,  are  all  regularly  and  beautifully  expanded;  but  as 
foon  as  any  thing  dillurbs  them,  if  it  be  only  the  motion 
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of  a Hick,  that  comes  within  three  or  four  inches  of  them, 
they  in  an  inflant  clofe  all  the  leaves  up  together,  and  the 
whole  body,  flower,  flalk  and  all,  is  retraced  back  into  the 
ho'e  of  the  Hone  ; but  if  the  water  be  left  a few  minutes  un- 
diflurbed  again,  they  will  appear,  and  expand  themfelves  in 
the  former  manner. 

When  they  are  nicely  obferved,  there  is  a yet  farther  re- 
femblance  of  a flower  in  their  Hrudfure ; for  there  arife 
from  the  centre  of  the  body  certain  oblong  bodies,  which 
very  naturally  refemble  the  Itamina  arifing  from  the  centre 
of  a flowA  ; but  thefe  have  evidently  the  powers  of  ani- 
mal iimbs  ; for  they  no  fooner  appear,  but  they  dart  them- 
felves about  to  the  verge  of  the  flower  in  feveral  dire&ions, 
and  are  plainly  bufied  in  fearch  of  prey. — They  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints,  and  the  creature  often  makes  them 
meet  in  the  manner  of  a forceps,  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing 
it  pleafes.  Thefe  parts,  however,  feldoni  appear  thus  ex- 
erted any  long  time  together,  but  are,  after  a time,  received 
back  into  the  body. 

Thefe  arms  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  of  ufe  to  draw 
in  the  prey  within  the  compafs  of  the  body  of  the  animal ; 
and  as  foon  as  it  is  there,  the  fame  contraction  of  the  fe- 
veral rays  which  ferves  them  to  efcape  danger,  and  bury 


themfelves  in  the  cavity  of  the  Hone,  will  alfo  ierve  to  hold 
fait  the  prey  till  the  creature  has  fed  on  it. 

Belide  thefe  large  yellow  radiated  zoophytes,  the  top  of 
the  Hone  ufually  affords  a number  of  others  of  a blue  co- 
lour, which  Hand  among  a fort  of  veficles  of  water-bladders, 
difpofed  like  cluflers  cf  grapes.  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  470. 
p.  591. 

MARY-GREY,  in  Geography , the  name  of  a tolerably 
high  mountain  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  between 
Omagh  and  Strabane.  The  road  pafies  between  this  moun- 
tain and  Bafly  Bell,  another  infulated  mountain  of  confider- 
able  height.  Beaufort. 

MARY KIRK,  a town  on  the  S.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Sanday.  N.  lat.  590  6'.  W.  long.  20  27'. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  between  370  56'  and  390  44'  N.  lat.  and  o°  and  40  30' 
W.long.  134  miles  in  length  and  no  in  breadth,  or  14,000 
fquare  miles  in  fuperficial  meafure,  one-fourth  of  which  is 
water.  This  Hate  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennfylvania,  E.  by 
Delaware  Hate  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  S.  and  W.  by 
Virginia.  It  is  divided  into  19  counties,  11  on  the  weflern, 
and  eight  on  the  eaflern  fhore  of  Chefapeak  bay,  as  in  the 
following  table. 


Counties. 

No.  Inhab. 
in  1790. 

No.  Inliab. 
in  1800. 

No.  Slaves 
in  1790. 

No.  Slaves 
in  1800. 

Chief  Towns. 

f Hartford 

_ 

. 

14,976 

17,626 

3>417 

4,264 

Bellair 

Baltimore 

- 

- 

3^937 

59,030 

7A32 

9,673 

Baltimore 

O 

Ann-Arundel 

. 

- 

22,598 

22,623 

10,130 

9,760 

Annapolis 

O 

Frederick 

. 

- 

3°,79I 

3I»423 

3,641 

4,572 

Fredericktown 

VO 

Allegany 

- 

- 

4,809 

6,303 

258 

499 

Cumberland 

C 

U 

Wafhington  - 

- 

- 

15,822 

18,850 

1,286 

2,200 

Elizabethtown 

U 

ei 

Montgomery 

- 

- 

18,003 

15,058 

6,030 

6,288 

£ 

Prince-George 

- 

- 

21*344 

21,185 

11,176 

12,191 

Marlborough 

> 

Calvert 

- 

- 

8,652 

8,297 

4,305 

4,101 

St.  Leonartl 

Charles 

- 

- 

20,613 

19,172 

10,085 

9,558 

Port  Tobacco 

_St.  Mary’s  - 

- 

- 

15, 544 

13,699 

6,985 

6,399 

Leonardstown 

Cecil 

- 

- 

i3’625 

9,018 

3,407 

2,103 

Elkton 

Kent 

- 

- 

12,836 

1 1 »77 1 

5433 

4,474 

Chefler 

0 

jd 

Queen  Ann 

- 

- 

15.463 

H.857 

6,674 

6>5i7 

Centreville 

CO 

Caroline 

- 

- 

9,506 

9,226 

257 

1,865 

Denton 

U 

Talbot 

- 

- 

13,084 

13,436 

4,777 

4-775 

Eaflon 

Somerfet 

- 

- 

15,610 

17,358 

7,070 

7,432 

Princefs  Ann 

w 

Dorchefter  - 

- 

- 

15,875 

12,346 

5>  337 

4,566 

Cambridge 

! Worcefter  - 

- 

- 

1 1,640 

16,370 

3,836 

4398 

Snow  Hill 

Columbia  DiHrift 

- 

- 

8,144 

2,072 

W a(hington 

Total 

319,728 

349,692 

103,036 

1 107,707 

Each  of  the  counties  fends  four  reprefentatives  to  the 
houfe  of  delegates,  befldes  which  the  city  of  Annapolis  and 
town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two.  Annapolis  is  the  capital 
of  the  Hate  : but  Baltimore  is  more  populous  and  of  greater 
commercial  importance.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
latter  town,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  tSoo,  was  26,514, 
of  whom  2843  were  (laves.  The  bank  eflablifhedin  Baltimore, 
with  a capital  of  300,000  dollars,  is  called  “ The  Maryland 
Bank."  There  is,  befldes,  abranch  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  Ill  1796  a new  bank  was  eftablifhed  by  law,  with  a 
capital  of  2,000,000  dollars,  called  “ The  Bank  of  Bal- 
timore.” The  other  principal  towns  of  this  Hate  are 
Georgetown,  in  which  a bank  has  been  lately  eftablifhed, 
called  “ The  Bank  of  Columbia,”  and  alfo  a college  for  the 


accommodation  of  about  200  Hudents,  endowed  chiefly  by 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  feveral  Hates,  but  as  to  education 
unlim  ted  by  any  particular  fe£t ; — Fredericktown  ; — Eli- 
zabethtown ; — and  Elkton.  See  each  place  refpe&ively. 
Chefapeak  bay,  which  feparates  this  Hate  into  the  eafiern 
and  weHern  divifions,  receives  a number  of  large  rivers ; from 
the  eaflern  fhore  in  Maryland,  among  other  fmaller  ones,  it 
receives  Pokomoke,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Chefler,  and 
Elk  Evers  ; from  the  north,  the  rapid  Sufquehanna  ; and 
from  the  wefl  Patapfco,  Severn,  Patuxent,  and  Patowmac, 
half  of  which  is  in  Maryland,  and  half  in  Virginia.  The 
Sufquehanna  and  Patowmac  excepted,  thefe  are  fmall 
rivers.  As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  eaflern  of  the  blue 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  Hretches  acrofs  the  weflern  part 
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of  this  Hate,  the  land  is  generally  level  and  free  from  ftones. 
The  ground  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  mod  of  the  coun- 
ties on  the  eaftern  fliore,  and  confequently  much  covered 
with  water,  except  where  it  is  intercepted  by  numerous 
creeks.  The  large  tradts  of  marfh  render  the  clofe  of  the 
fummer  and  fall  feafons  in  this  part  of  the  Hate  fickly  ; 
fpring  and  fummer  are  molt  healthy.  The  foil  of  the  good 
land  in  Maryland  produces  from  12  to  i6bufhels  of  wheat, 
or  from  20  to  30  bufhels  of  Indian  corn,  per  acre.  Ten 
bufhels  of  wheat,  and  15  bufhels  of  corn  per  acre,  are  the 
annual  average  crops  in  the  ftate  at  large.  The  ftaple  com- 
modities are  wheat  and  tobacco.  Some  cotton  of  inferior 
quality  is  alfo  raifed  in  this  Hate,  and  in  the  interior  coun- 
ties, as  the  Uplands,  confiderable  quantities  of  hemp  and 
flax  are  cultivated.  Two  articles  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
Maryland,  viz.  the  genuine  white  wheat,  which  grows  in 
Kent,  Queen  Ann’s,  and  Talbot  counties,  on  the  eaflern  fhore, 
and  which  degenerates  in  other  places  ; and  the  bright  kite's 
foot  tobacoo,  which  is  produced  at  Elkridge,  on  the  Patuxent, 
on  the  weflern  fliore.  Among  other  kinds  of  timber  are 
the  oak,  of  feveral  kinds,  made  into  Haves  for  exportation, 
and  the  black  walnut  employed  for  furniture.  The  apples 
are  large  but  mealy  ; the  peaches  plentiful  and  good. 
From  thefe  the  inhabitants  diflii  cyder,  brandy,  and  peach- 
brandy.  The  forefts  abound  with  various  kinds  of  nuts, 
colledfively  called  “ MaH,’’  and  ufed  for  fattening  hogs, 
which  run  wild  in  the  woods.  As  to  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants, Mr.  Morfe  fays  that  the  farmers  of  Maryland  aflo- 
ciate  very  much  with  each  other ; that  their  manners  are  as  po- 
lifhed  as  thofe  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  England,  their 
minds  well  informed,  and  their  intercourfe  free  and  focial ; 
their  fons  generally  receive  a liberal  education,  and  many  of 
them  engage  in  the  Hudy  of  the  law,  without  purfuing  it 
as  a profeflion.  The  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  however, 
are  not  exempt  from  that  pride,  which  is  too  general 
among  thofe  who  are  connedled  with  and  accuflomed  to 
flaves  ; but  with  their  pride  they  blend  a great  degree  of 
hofpitality.  Many  of  their  women  poflefs  all  the  amiable, 
and  many  of  the  elegant  accomplifhments  of  their  fex. 
The  mines  of  iron  ore  in  this  Hate  abound,  and  it  is  of  fuperior 
quality ; furnaces  and  forges  are  alfo  numerous.  Coal  has 
been  lately  found  near  Baltimore,  and  great  quantities  of  rye- 
whiflceyare  manufadlured  in  this  Aate;grifi-mills  are  common. 
The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from  Balti- 
more, with  the  other  Hates,  with  the  WeH  Indies,  and  with 
fomepartsof  Europe.  To  thele  places  the  inhabitants  fend 
annually  about  30,000  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  belides  large 
quantities  of  wheat  flour,  pig-iron,  lumber,  and  corn  ; beans, 
pork,  and  flax-feed  in  fmaller  quantities;  and  receive,  in  return, 
clothing  for  themfelves  and  negroes,  and  other  dry  goods, 
wines,  fpirits,  fugar,  and  other  WeH  Indian  corrimodities. 
The  balance  is  generally  in  their  favour.  The  value  of 
exports  from  this  Hate  in  1801  was  9,151,939  dollars.  The 
firfl  fettlers  in  Maryland  were  Roman  Catholics;  befides  thefe, 
there  are  many  ProteHant  Epifcopalians,  Englifh,  Scotch,  and 
Irifh  Prefbyterians,  German  CalviniHs,  German  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Baptifts,  MethodiHs,  MennoniHs,  and  Nicolites 
or  New  Quakers  ; all  of  whom  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
fcience.  For  the  feminaries  of  learning  in  Maryland  ; fee 
College. 

The  revenue  of  Maryland  arifes  chiefly  from  taxes  on 
real  and  perfonal  property  ; and  the  annual  expences  of 
government  are  ellimated  at  about  20,000/.  currency.  The 
legiflature  is  compofed  of  a fenate  and  houfe  of  delegates, 
which  are  Hyled  “ The  General  Aflembly  of  Maryland.” 
The  fenators  are  eledted  in  the  following  manner.  On  the 


iH  of  September,  every  fifth  year,  the  freemen  choofe  two 
men  in  each  county,  to  be  eledfors  of  the  fenate,  and  one 
elector  for  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  one  for  the  town  of 
Baltimore.  Thefe  eledtors,  poHefling  the  qualifications  ne- 
ceflary  for  county  delegates,  meet  at  Annapolis,  or  any 
other  appointed  place,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September, 
every  fifth  year,  and  eledt  by  ballot  fifteen  fenators  out  of  their 
own  body,  or  from  the  people  at  large  : nine  of  them  refi- 
dents  on  the  weflern,  and  fix  on  the  eaftern  fliore ; all  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age  ; refidents  in  the  Hate  more  than 
three  years  before  the  eledtion  ; and  poflefling  a real  and  per- 
fonal property  above  the  value  of  1000 /.  The  fenate  may  ori- 
ginate any  bills,  except  money  bills,  to  which  they  can  only 
give  their  aflent  or  diflent.  The  prefident  of  the  fenate  is 
chofen  by  ballot.  The  houfe  of  delegates  is  compofed  of 
four  members  for  each  county,  chofen  annually  the  firfl 
Monday  in  Odtober : the  city  of  Annapolis  and  town  of 
Baltimore,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  lend  each  of  them 
two  delegates.  The  qualifications  of  a delegate  are,  full  age, 
one  year’s  relider.ee  in  the  county  where  he  is  chofen,  and 
real  and  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  coo/.  Both 
houfes  choofe  their  own  officers,  and  judge  of  the  eledtion 
of  their  members ; a majority  of  each  is  a quorum.  The 
eledtion  of  fenators  and  delegates  is  viva  voce,  and  Iheriffs 
the  returning  officers,  except  in  Baltimore  town,  where  the 
commiflioners  fuperintend  the  eledtions,  and  make  returns. 
The  Hated  feffion  of  the  legiflature  is  on  the  firfl  Monday  in 
November.  The  qualifications  of  a freeman  are,  full  age, 
a freehold  eflate  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  adtual  refidence 
for  a year  in  the  county  where  he  votes,  and  property  in  any 
part  of  the  Hate  to  the  value  of  30/.  The  governor  is  ap- 
pointed on  the  fecond  Monday  in  November,  annually,  by 
the  joint  bailot  of  both  houfes  ; but  cannot  continue  in 
office  longer  than  three  years  fucceflively,  nor  be  re-eledted 
until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of 
office.  The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magiflracy  are  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  five  years’  refidence  in  the  Hate,  next  pre- 
ceding the  eledtion,  and  real  and  perfonal  eflate  above  the 
value  of  5000/.,  1000/.  of  which  mu  A be  freehold  eflate. 
A council  for  afiifting  the  governor  in  his  office,  confifting 
of  five  perfons  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  refidents  in 
the  ftate  three  years  next  preceding  the  eledtion,  and  poflefT- 
ing  a freehold  of  lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of 
1000/.  is  chofen,  annually,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  No- 
vember by  joint  ballot  of  fenators  and  delegates.  The  go- 
vernor, with  the  advice  of  his  council,  appoints  the  chan- 
cellor, all  judges  and  juftices,  the  attorney-general,  naval  and 
militia  officers,  and  all  others,  except  conftables,  aflefl'ors, 
and  overfeers  of  the  roads.  A court  of  appeals  is  eftabiilhed 
for  the  final  determination  of  all  caufes,  which  maybe  brought 
from  the  general  court  of  admiralty,  or  of  chancery.  This 
conftitution  was  eftablifhed  by  a convention  of  delegates  at 
Annapolis,  Aug.  14,  1776. 

Maryland  was  granted  by  king  Charles  I.  to  George 
Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  June  20,  1632.  It 
was  called  Maryland  in  honour  of  the  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  was  the  firfl  colony  which  was  eredted  into  a 
province  of  the  Englifh  empire,  and  governed  by  laws 
enadted  in  a provincial  legiflature.  The  firfl  emigration, 
confifting  of  about  200  gentlemen  of  confiderable  fortune 
and  rank,  with  their  adherents,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 
failed  from  England  in  November  1632,  and  landed  near 
the  mouth  of  Patowmac  river  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Calvert  purchafed  the  rights  of  the  abori- 
gines for  a fatisfadtory  confideration  and,  with  their  free 
confent,  took  pofleflion  in  March,  1633,  of  the  town,  which 
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he  .called  St.  Mary's.  The  foundation  of  this  province  was 
laiaby  lord  Baltimore,  on  the  broad  bafis  of  fecurity  to  pro- 
perty and  liberty  in  religion  ; Chriftianity  being  ellabliftied 
without  allowing  pre-eminence  to  any  particular  feft.  This 
wife  meafure  foon  converted  a dreary  wildernefs  into  a prof- 
perous  colony.  The  tranfportation  of  people  and  of  ftores, 
during  the  firft  two  years,  coft  lord  Baltimore  upwards  of 
40,000/.  The  freemen  of  the  province,  as  an  exprefiion  of 
gratitude,  granted  him,  at  an  early  period,  a fubiidy  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  tobacco  on  every  poll.  The  firlt  aiTembly  was 
convened  in  February,  1654-5.  Succeflive  affemblies  were 
convened  in  January,  1637-8,  and  in  February,  1638-9  : 
at  which  latter  meeting  an  act  paffed  “ for  ellablifhing  the 
houfe  of  affembly.”  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Britifh 
parliament,  in  1640,  to  annul  the  charter  of  Maryland  ; but 
the  effort  failed,  and  Maryland  remained  profperous  and 
happy,  till  the  intrigues  of  one  William  Cleyborne  dilturbed 
its  tranquillity.  In  1645,  a rebellion  was  railed  in  the  pro- 
vince ; nor  were  peace  and  order  rellored  till  Auguft,  1646. 
The  affembly  at  that  time,  though  compofed  chiefly  of 
Roman  Catholics,  paffed  an  aft,  which  indicates  a fpirit  of 
liberality  very  uncommon  at  that  period.  It  recited,  that 
the  enforcement  of  confcience  had  ever  been  of  dangerous 
confequence  in  thofe  countries  in  which  it  had  been  praftifed. 
And  it  was  enafted,  “ that  no  perfons  profelling  to  believe 
in  Jefus  Chrift  Ihould  be  molefted  in  refpeft  of  their  religion, 
or  in  the  free  exercife  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  any  other  religion,  againft  their  confent ; fo  that  they 
be  not  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary,  or  confpire  againlt  the 
civil  government.  That  any  perfon  molefting  another  in 
refpeft  of  his  religious  tenets,  Ihould  pay  treble  damages  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  and  twenty  Ihillings  to  the  proprietary  ; 
that  thofe  reproaching  any  with  opprobrious  names  of  reli- 
gious diftinftion,  Ihould  forfeit  ten  Ihillings  to  the  perfons 
injured  ; that  any  one  fpeaking  reproachfully  againlt  the 
bleffed  virgin,  or  the  apoltles,  Ihould  forfeit  five  pounds. 
But  blafphemy  againlt  God  Ihould  be  punifhed  with  death.” 
This  aft  paffed  1649,  and  was  confirmed  in  1676,  among  the 
perpetual  laws  of  the  province.  The  year  1650  is  remark- 
able in  the  hiltory  of  Maryland  for  the  final  eftablilhment  of 
that  conftitution,  which  continued,  with  fome  fliort  inter- 
ruption, till  the  prefent  one  was  adopted  in  1776.  In  1692, 
the  Proteftant.  religion  was  ellablilhed  by  law  in  this  pro- 
vince. In  1716,  the  government  was  reltored  to  Charles, 
lord  Baltimore,  the  then  proprietary,  and  continued  in  his 
hands,  and  thofe  of  his  fucceffors,  till  the  late  revolution  ; 
when,  though  a minor,  the  proprietary’s  property  in  the  lands 
were  confifcated,  and  the  government  affumed  by  the  free- 
men of  the  province,  who  framed  the  prefent  conllitution. 
Maryland  was  the  laft  to  fign  the  articles  of  confederation, 
publilhed  by  coragrefs  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. On  the  ill  of  March,  1781,  they  figned  thele 
articles,  and  they  were  thus  finally  ratified.  Morfe’s  Geog. 
vol.  i. 

Maryland  Point,  a point  in  the  Hate  of  Maryland, 
formed  by  a bend  in  the  Patowmac  river,  W.  of  Fort  To- 
bacco. 

MARY-PORT,  a market  town  in  the  parilh  of  Crofs- 
Canonby,  Allerdale  Ward,  Cumberland,  England,  is  fituated 
fix  miles  diftant  from  Workington,  and  309  from  London, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ellen,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  It  was  firlt  called  Mary-port,  in  honour  of  the  lady 
of  the  late  Humphrey  Senhoufe,  efq.  whofe  family  have  long 
been  proprietors  of  the  manor  : the  fmall  hamlet  from  which 
the  town  arofe,  was  named  Ellen  or  Elene-foot,  from  its 
fituation.  This  town,  like  many  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Cumberland,  derives  its  origin  and  confequence  from  the 
Vol.  XXII. 


coal  trade  : about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  beach 
was  occupied  by  only  one  houfe,  called  Valencia,  and  about 
half  a fcore  miferable  huts,  that  ferved  to  fhelter  a few 
filhermen  ; but  fo  great  has  been  the  increafe  of  population 
and  building,  that  in  the  year  1801  the  houfes  amounted  to 
520,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  2932.  The  ftreets 
are  wide,  and  the  houfes  neatly  built.  Wooden  piers,  with 
quays,  have  been  erefted  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  for  the 
conveniency  of  {hipping.  There  are  now  belonging  to  the 
port  between  feventy  and  eighty  veffels,  from  30  to  230  tons 
burthen.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  exportation  of 
coal  to  Ireland  ; and  in  the  importing  of  timber,  flax,  and 
iron  from  the  Baltic.  An  extenfive  cotton  manufaftory 
has  been  eftablifhed  here,  which  furnifhes  employment  for 
nearly  500  people.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Fridays. 
A chapel  was  erefted  in  the  year  1760,  and  confecrated  in 
1763,  by  bilhop  Lyttelton.  On  an  eminence,  called  the 
Mote-hill,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  is  an  artificial  mount, 
the  bafe  of  which  is  one  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
It  is  protefted  by  a deep  ditch,  which  almoft  furrounds  it. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Ellen,  <near  Maryport,  are  the 
remains  of  a confiderable  Roman  ftation,  generally  called 
Ellenborough  ; though  the  village  of  that  name  Hands  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  at  fome  diftance.  This  ftation, 
in  the  opinion  of  Horfley  and  Warburton,  was  the  Virofidum 
of  the  Notitia.  Camden  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  Volantium; 
and  other  writers  have  ftyled  it  Olenacum.  The  fort  is  on 
a high  bank,  overhanging  the  fea,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tenfive profpeft  of  the  Scottifh  coaft.  The  area  is  a fquare, 
with  four  entrances,  and  defended  by  a double  ditch  and 
rampart.  The  numerous  veftiges  of  antiquity  and  variety 
of  inferiptions  found  at  this  ftation  are  fuppofed  not  to  be 
equalled  by  thofe  difeovered  at  any  other  in  Britain.  The 
principal  of  thefe  remains  is  a Roman  altar,  about  five  feet 
high,  of  curious  workmanftiip,  and  ornamented  on  every  fide 
with  fculptures  and  inferiptions. 

Near  the  port  (lands  Nether-hall,  the  feat  of  the  Senhoufe 
family,  where  the  relics  found  at  the  ftation  are  chiefly  pre- 
ferved.  This  manfion  was  formerly  called  Alneburgh-hall, 
and  Ellenborough-hall.  Hutchinfon’s  Hiftory,  & c.  Cum- 
berland. Beauties  of  England,  vol.  iii. 

MARYS  BURGH,  a townfhip  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  fituated  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  which  forms  the  bay  of  Quinto,  and  lies  open  to 
lake  Ontario  on  the  fouth. 

MARYSVILLE,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Knox 
county,  Teneffee  ; 561  miles  from  Wafhington. 

MARYTOWN,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus;  3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Brechin. 

MARYVILLE,  the  county-town  of  Blount  county,  i* 
the  Hate  of  Teneffee. 

MARZA,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto, 
where  they  manufafture  fait ; eight  miles  S.S.E.  of  Noto. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert  of  Zanhaga,  in- 
habited by  Moors,  who  trade  with  Europeans  for  gum,  of 
which  there  are  three  forefts  near. 

Marza  el  Bir,  a town  of  Arabia;  10  miles  W.  of 
Hali. 

Marza  Bran,  a town, of  Arabia;  ij  miles  S.  of  Soc- 
kia. 

Marza  Ibrahim , a town  of  Arabia  ; five  miles  S.  of 
Serrain. 

Marza  Kouf,  a town  of  Arabia  ; 33  miles  S.  of  Mecca. 

Mauza  SuJ'a,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Barca  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Curen. 

MARZAGLIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Panaro  ; four  miles  W.  of  Modena. 
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MARZANO,  St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Tarento. 

MARZILLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Pamplona. 

MARZOAN,  a mountain  of  Egypt,  near  the  coaft  of 
the  Red  fea  ; 15  miles  from  Cofleir. 

MAS  Bay,  a bay  in  the  North  fea,  on  the  coaft  of 
Norway.  N.  lat.  6cfi  50'.  E.  long.  ^ 30'. 

Mas  d' Agenois,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Marmande,  fituated  on  the  Garonne  ; fix  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Marmande.  The  place  contains  1600,  and  the 
canton  65 15  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  82^  kiliometres, 
in  feven  communes. 

Mas  d’Azil,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCl  of 
Mirepoix,  fortified  by  the  Proteftants,  but  fince  difmantled  ; 
25  miles  W.  of  Mirepoix.  The  place  contains  2482,  and 
the  canton  9969  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1 7 7 5 kilio- 
metres, in  15  communes. 

Mas  Calardes,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCf  of 
Carcaftonne  ; one  mile  N.  of  Carcaffonne.  The  place  con- 
tains 670,  and  the  canton  6093  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
175  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

MAS  A,  a town  of  Congo;  20  miies  N.E.  of  St.  Salvador. 

MASACCIO,  or  Tomaso  da  San  Giovanni,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Caftello  di  San  Giovanni,  nel  Valdarn  , 
in  the  .duchy  of  Florence.  Concerning  the'  period  of  his 
birth  there  has  been  found  conflderable  difference  among  the 
early  biographers  of  artifts ; but  Baldinucci,  among  other 
evidences,  produces  one  moft  completely  unanfwerable, 
which  proves  that  he  was  born  in  1 402.  This  decifive  proof 
was  found  in  the  book  of  the  fifeal  chamber  of  Florence, 
concerning  the  taxes  or  cuftoms  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  commune  of  Caftel  di  San  Giovanni  in  1427  ; in  which  our 
Tomafo  gives  Ins  portion,  and  defcribes  himfelf  as  being  in  his 
twenty-fixth  year,  and  his  brother  Giovanni  in  his  twenty-firft. 

Mafaccio  (for  by  this  name  Tomafo  is  beft  known)  ap- 
pears to  have  attached  himfelf  very  early  to  the  art  of 
painting  : for,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  was  matriculated  at  the 
city  of  Florence  as  a painter ; which  would  hardly  have  oc- 
curred, if  he  had  not  been  at  that  time  advanced  confiderably 
in  his  profeffion.  His  parents  were  defcended  of  a noble 
ftock,  and  had  the  means  of  enabling  their  fori  to  follow 
with  advantage  the  chofen  objeCt  of  his  mind ; and  happy 
was  it  for  the  art,  and  the  world,  that  for  a while  nothing 
impeded  the  progre's  of  a man,  whofe  extraordinary  powers 
enabled  him  to  extend  the  regions  of  art,  to  re-animate  its 
almoft  torpid  fpjrit,  and  (hew  to  future  ages  how  far  its  aid, 
morally  and  intellectually,  might  be  cultivated  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

His  father’s  name  was  San  Giovanni  di  Mone,  of  the 
family  of  the  Guidi.  He  was  by  profeffion  a notary  of  the 
city  of  Florence ; an  office  which,  at  that  time,  entitled 
him  to  refpedl,  and  prefuppofed  a qualification  for  filling 
higher  ftations  in  the  magiftracy  of  that  place.  Finding  his 
fon  Tomafo  intent  upon  the  pra&ice  ot  painting,  he  placed 
him  as  a fcholar  under  Mafolino  da  Panicale,  who  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci 
nel  Carmine.  At  the  fame  time,  the  arts  of  fculpture  and 
architedlure  began  to  revive  ; the  former  in  the  hands  of 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  and  the  latter  alfo  in  thofe  of 
Filippo  Brunellefchi.  With  the  works  of  thefe  men  To- 
malo  was  captivated  ; and  recognifing  in  them  the  revival  of 
the  true  tafte  obfervable  in  the  antique,  he  attempted  to 
apply  it  in  painting,  the  infeparable  companion  of  the  lifter 


art  of  fculpture.  How  well  he  fucceeded  v his  works  {till 
tellify,  after  a lapfe  of  400  years,  or  nearly.  His  is  the 
glory  of  forming  a new  epoch  in  the  art.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  had  paffed  from  the  time  of  Cimabue  to  Ma- 
faccio : in  that  period  a very  conflderable  advance  was  made 
in  the  practice  of  painting,  particularly  by  Giotto,  the 
difciple  of  Cimabue  ; but  ilill  much  was  imperfeCt  in  de- 
lign,  in  colour,  in  the  imitation  of  the  natural  aCtions  of  the 
figure,  of  attitudes,  relievo,  and  the  more  fubtle  graces  of 
the  art.  Moft  of  thefe  Mafaccio  filled  up  the  want  of,  and 
gave  a more  perfeCt  imitation,  as  well  as  a better  choice  of 
nature,  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs ; overcame  many 
difficulties,  which  had  been  humbling  blocks  to  them  ; and 
opened  thu  way  to  thofe  great  men  who  fucceeded  him, 
particularly  to  Raphael,  who  feems  to  have  been  born  with 
a foul  congenial  to  his,  and  who  frequently  imitated,  and 
fometimes  borrowed  figures  from  him,  which  he  was  not  al- 
ways able  to-  improve.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  attained  that  moft  eflential  point,  fore-ffiortening  the 
feet  properly,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  to  reft  flat  upon 
the  ground,  and  which,  till  his  time,  had  not  been  done ; 
probably  owing  to  the  painters  taking  too  near  a view  of 
their  figures : when  looking  down  upon  the  feet,  and  draw- 
ing them  as  fo  feen,  they  would  of  neceffity  make  them  ap- 
pear almoft  perpendicular.  Mafaccio  difeovered  the  evil  of 
this,  and  taking  a proper  diftance  for  his  view,  and  a juft 
point  of  fight,  gave  their  proper  effeCt.  For  this  he  was 
indebted  to  perlpe&ive,  the  principles  of  which  were  im- 
parted to  him  by  Brunellefchi. 

He  attempted  to  compofe  and  draw  the  nude  or  naked 
figure,  in  more  varied  a&ions  than  his  predeceflbrs  had 
dared  to  attempt ; and  though  his  figures  are  frequently  im- 
perfeft,  and  in  a ftyle  tame  and  inlipid,  yet  he  fometimes 
wonderfully  fucceeded,  particularly  in  the  aCtions  of  the 
limbs : and  in  his  heads,  and  the  foldings  of  drapery,  he 
ftill  upholds  his  ftation  with  the  beft. 

So  much  fkill,  and  fo  great  a novelty  in  the  art  of  defign, 
foon  drew  him  into  notice ; and  the  city  of  Florence  wilhed 
to  employ  his  talents.  His  induftry  keeping  pac£  with  his 
powers,  the  productions  of  his  pencil  were  of  courfe  very 
numerous : but,  alas ! few  now  remain  to  teftify  concerning 
him  ; and  of  thefe,  the  greater  part  disfigured  by  time,  and 
by  ignorance,  which,  pretending  to  fecure,  has  only  haf- 
tened  their  deftru&ion.  Baldinucci,  who  wrote  in  1680-90, 
fays,  that  in  his  time,  though  much  had  been  deftroyed,  yet 
fufficient  remained  in  Florence  of  the  works  of  our  artift, 
to  prove  the  vail  extent  of  his  ftudy  and  his  labour  ; to 
which  he  applied  fo  fervently,  that  he  neglefted  every  thing 
which  did  not  appertain  to  his  art,  not  even  collecting  the 
money  owing  to  him  for  his  pictures,  and  being  entirely 
negligent  of  his  perfon  ; fo  that  from  thence  he  acquired 
the  name  of  Mafaccio,  and  is  by  that  fo  much  better  known 
than  his  ow  n,  that  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  place  our 
account  of  him  under  it,  rather  than  that  of  Tomafo  da  San 
Giovanni.  He  was  engaged  to  adorn  the  principal  churches 
and  convents  in  Florence ; but,  after  having  for  fome  time 
employed  himfelf  there,  he  was  ftimulated  by  a defire  either 
to  fee  the  works  of  the  ancients,  thofe  of  contemporary 
artifts,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  travel  to  Rome, 
where  his  high  merit  was  alfo  recognifed,  and  was  called 
into  practice.  Among  other  wo'  ks  he  painted,  in  a chapel 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a picture  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Neve,  with  four  faints;  in  which  was  the  por- 
trait of  pope  Martin,  painted  from  life,  with  a fpade  in  his 
hand,  marking  out  the  foundations  of  that  church ; and  alfo 
that  of  the  *emperor  Sigifmundo  II.  Valari  fays  that 
Michael  Angelo  thought  it  worth  while  to  ftudy  this  pic- 
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ture,  which  he  praifed  highly.  Whilft  he  wag  thus  ho- 
nourably employed  at  Rome,  he  heard  that  his  friend  and 
protestor  Cofmo  di  Medici  was  again  ftationed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  at  Florence,  and  immediately  returned  there. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  found  his  matter  Mafolino  dead,  leaving 
incomplete  feveral  piftures  in  the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci, 
the  finifhing  of  which  was  immediately  entrufted  to  Ma- 
faccio,  who,  to  the  defigns  already  began  by  Panicale, 
added  many  others,  which  ftill  remain  monuments  of  his  fu- 
perior  ingenuity.  While  he  was  engaged  in  adorning  the 
Chiefa  del  Carmine,  a procefTion  of  the  hoft  occurred,  which 
gave  rife  to  a pifture  in  frefco  (in  which  ftyle  all  his  works 
are  executed)  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  ceremony.  This 
he  paiwted  over  a door  which  led  to  the  adjoining  convent, 
and  which  is  now  deftroyed.  In  it  he  reprefented  a great 
number  of  citizens  marching  in  procefTion,  five  or  fix  abreatt, 
with  a propriety  and  variety  of  aftion,  and  in  fo  jull  a per- 
fpeftive  gradation  of  form  and  colour,  as  pcrfe&ly  aftonifhed 
the  beholders.  Among  others,  he  introduced  his  friends 
Brunellefchi,  Donatello,  Mafolino,  Antonio  Brancacci,  who 
endowed  the  chapel,  &c. 

Thus  fuccefsfully  and  ufefully  ran  the  courfe  of  Ma- 
faccio’s  life  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  when  he 
was  fuddenly  fnatched  from  his  honours  and  the  world  by 
the  remorfelefs  hand  of  death,  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon 
having  been  adminittered  by  fome  envious  or  malignant 
pcrfon.  This  unhappy  event  caufed  univerfal  grief  through- 
out the  city  of  Florence ; and  Brunellefchi  obferved,  that, 
in  the  death  of  Mafaccio,  the  profefTors  of  the  art  had  fuf- 
tained  the  greatett  lofs  which  could  poffibly  have  befallen 
them.  The  works,  however,  which  he  had  fo  ingenioufly 
wrought,  remained  for  their  inftru&ion ; and  almoft  all  the 
enlightened  artills  who  then  lived,  and  who  immediately 
followed,  to  carry  the  art  to  its  utmoft  pitch,  failed  not  to 
fludy  and  benefit  by  the  fuperior  qualities  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  Amongtt  them  were  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael ; and  when  fuch  men  as 
thefe  three  thought  his  labours  worthy  of  their  ttudy,  little 
more  need  be  added  in  their  praife. 

MASAFFRAN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Algiers,  which 
forms  the  boundary  towards  the  north  between  the  provinces 
of  Tremecen  and  Titterie.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean. 
N.  lat.  36j  40'.  E.  long.  30  13'. 

MASAFUERO,  an  ifiand  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
firtt  feen  in  1563,  and  fituated  W.  of  Juan  Fernandez,  both 
being  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  dittant,  by  the  globe, 
about  3 1 leagues.  It  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  and 
at  a dittance  appears  like  one  hill  or  rock  ; its  form  is  tri- 
angular, and  its  circumference  about  feyen  or  eight  leagues. 
The  fouth  part,  firtt  feen  by  Capt.  Carteret  in  May  1767, 
when  he  firtt  made  the  ifland,  at  the  dittance  of  23  leagues, 
is  much  the  highett  : on  the  north  end  there  are  feveral  fpots 
of  clear  ground,  which,  perhaps,  might  admit  of  cultivation. 
In  the  account  of  lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  it  is  faid,  that  only 
one  part  of  this  ifland  affords  anchorage,  which  is  on  the 
N.  fide,  and  in  deep  water  ; but  Capt.  Carteret  faw  no  part 
where  there  was  not  anchorage.  On  the  W . fide,  in  parti- 
cular, there  is  anchorage  at  about  a mile  from  the  fliore, 
in  twenty  fathom,  and  about  two  and  a half  miles,  in 
forty  and  forty-five  fathom,  with  a fine  black  fand  at  the 
bottom.  In  the  fame  voyage  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  there  is  a 
reef  of  rocks  running  off  the  eaftern  point  of  the  ifland 
about  two  miles  in  length,  which  may  be  feen  by  the  fea 
breaking  over  them  ; but  this,  according  to  Capt.  Carteret’s 
account,  is  a miftake,  as  there  is  no  reef  of  rocks  or  (hoal 


running  off  the  eaftern  point,  but  there  is  a reef  of  rocks  and 
fand  running  off  the  weltern  fide,  near  the  S.  end  of  it.  The 
author  of  Anfon’s  Voyage  is  alfo  miftaken  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  this  ifland  from  Juan  Fernandez,  and  its  dire&ion, 
for,  he  fays,  the  diftar.ee  is  twenty-two  leagues,  and  the  di- 
rection W.  by  S. ; but  Capt.  Carterev  found  the  dittance 
nearly  one-third  more, 'and  the  direction  is  due  W.,  the  lati- 
tude of  both  iflands  being  nearly  the  fame.  The  goats  for- 
merly mentioned  in  Anion’s  Voyage  were  found  by  our 
later  navigators  in  great  abundance,  and  equally  eafy  to  be 
caught.  On  the  S.W.  point  of  the  ifland  there  is  a remark- 
able rock  with  a hole  in  it,  which  affords  a good  mark  to 
come  to  an  anchor  on  the  weftern  fide,  where  is  the  beft 
bank  of  any  about  the  place.  About  a mile  and  a half  to 
the  northward  of  this  hole,  there  is  a low  point  of  land, 
and  from  this  point  runs  the  reef  juft  mentioned,  in  the  di- 
rection of  W.  by  S.  to  the  diftance  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile,  where  the  fea  continually  breaks  upon  it.  To 
anchor,  run  in  till  the  hole  in  the  rock  is  fhut  in,  about 
a cable’s  length  upon  this  low  point  of  land  then  bearing 
S.  by  E.  ^E.,  and  anchor  in  twenty  and  twenty-two  fathom, 
fine  black  fand  and  (hells.  There  is  anchorage  alfo  at  fe- 
veral places  on  the  other  fides  of  the  ifland,  particularly  off 
the  N.  point,  in  fourteen  and  fifteen  fathom,  with  fine  fand. 
All  round  the  ifland  there  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  but 
they  cannot  be  procured  without  difficulty  ; as  a great  quan- 
tity of  Hones,  and  large  fragments  of  the  rock  have  fallen 
from  the  high  land  every  where  round  the  ifland,  and  upon 
this  the  furf  breaks  to  fuch  a degree,  that  a boat  cannot 
come  with  fafety  within  a cable’s  length  of  the  fhore.  Ma- 
fafuero  is  a good  place  for  refrelhment,  efpecially  in  the 
fummer  feafon.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  goats,  and 
there  is  round  the  ifland  plenty  of  fiflr,  which  may  be  eafily 
caught ; fuch  as  excellent  coal-filh,  cavallies,  cod,  hollibut, 
and  cray-fifh.  Iving-fifliers,  (harks,  and  feals  are  numerous. 
The  latter  animals  yield  excellent  train-oil,  and  their  hearts 
and  plucks  are  good  food,  fomewhat  refembling  in  tafte  the 
hog ; and  their  (kins  are  covered  with  very  fine  fur.  On 
this  ifland  are  many  birds,  and  fome  very  large  hawks. 
S.  lat.  330  43'.  W.  long.  8o°46\  Hawkefworth’s  Voy- 
ages, vol.  i. 

MASAGRAN,  or  Masachran,  a town  of  Algiers, 
in  the  province  of  Tremecen,  furrounded  with  mud  walls, 
and  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a range  of  hills,  within  a fur- 
long of  the  Mediterranean  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Arzew.  Shaw’s 
Travels,  p.  15. 

MASAIBPET,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda; 
28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hydrabad. 

MASAN,  a town  of  Mocaumpour ; 44  miles  S.W.  of 
Mocaumpour. 

MASANET,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  17  mile* 
S.  of  Gerona. 

MASANI,  a town  of  Servia;  30  miles  S.  of  Paffa- 
rowitz. 

MASARA,  a town  of  Algiers;  12  miles  N.  of  Con- 
ftantina. 

MASARINO,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  the  Brazils,  to  a large  bird  of  the  curlew  kind, 
approaching  to  the  goofe  in  fize ; and  more  commonly 
known  by  its  Brafilian  name  curicaca. 

MASARUOLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Friuli ; 5 miles  N.  of  Friuli. 

MASAYA,  a town  of  Mexico,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua ; 10  miles  N.  of  Granada, 

MASBATE,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  about  90  miles 
in  circumference,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are,  for  the  molt 
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part,  free  and  independent.  Tribute  is  paid  by  about  250 
families.  The  chief  produce  of  this  ifland  is  rice.  It  has 
fome  mines,  but  they  are  not  wrought.  N.  lat.  ia°  18'. 
E.  long.  1 23°  20'. 

MASBOTHjEI,  or  Mesbothaci,  the  name  of  a feft, 
or  rather  of  two  fefts : for  Eufebius,  or  rather  Hegefippus, 
whom  he  cites,  makes  mention  of  two  different  fefts  of 
Mafbothaeans.  The  firft  was  one  of  the  feven  fefts  that 
arofe  out  of  Judaifm,  and  proved  very  troublefome  to  the 
church  ; the  other  was  one  of  the  feven  Jtwifh  fefts  before 
the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  fchabat,  to 

rejly  or  repofe,  and  fignifies  idle,  eafy,  indolent  people. 
Eufebius  (peaks  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been  fo  called  from 
one  Mafbotheus,  their  chief ; but  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  their  name  is  Hebrew,  or  at  lead  Chaldaic,  fignifying 
the  fame  thing  with  a Sabbatarian  in  our  language,  that  is, 
one  who  makes  profefiion  of  keeping  Sabbath. 

Valefius  will  not  allow  the  two  fefts  to  be  confounded 
together ; the  laft  being  a fed!  of  Jews  before,  or  at  leaft 
contemporary  with  Chrift  ; and  the  former  a fed!  of  heretics 
defeended  from  them.  Rufinus  diftinguifhes  them  in  their 
names  ; the  Jewilh  feft  he  calls  Majbuthai ; and  the  heretics 
Majbuthaani.  The  Mafbutliseans  were  a branch  of  the 
Simonians. 

MASCALAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Oman  ; 240  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oman. 

MASCALL,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  the 
coaft  of  Aracan,  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat. 
210  40'.  E.  long.  920. 

MASCAR,  or  Mascara,  formerly  Victoria,  a town  of 
Algiers,  and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name,  fome- 
times  called  Tremecen,  from  the  moft  coniiderable  town  in 
it.  This  town  is  the  refidence  of  the  bey,  and  the  only 
place  in  the  whole  kingdom  which,  under  the  domination  of 
the  Turks,  flourifhes  and  perceptibly  increafes  in  profperity. 
It  is  indeed  (mailer  than  Tremecen  and  Sherlhel ; but  fur- 
paffes  them  in  beauty,  and  the  modern  appearance  of  the 
houfes,  and  it  is  daily  enlarging  in  extent.  Mafcara  is 
fituated  in  the  centre  of  a diltrift  abounding  with  corn-fields, 
and  embellilhed  with  numerous  fmall  villages.  So  late  as  in 
the  time  of  Shaw  (1732)  it  was  but  an  inconfiderable  place  ; 
but  at  prefent  it  has  a great  number  of  good  houfes,  newly 
erefted  mofques,  and  a ftrong  callle,  in  which  the  bey  re- 
fides,  and  is  attended  by  a numerous  and  fplendid  retinue. 
The  Bedouins  in  its  vicinity  are  exempt  from  taxes,  and 
merely  ferve  as  volunteers  in  cafes  of  neceflity ; 40  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Oran. 

MASCARAIB,  or  Maserib,  a town  of  Syria,  be- 
longing to  a powerful  Arabian  prince ; three  days*  journey 
S.S.E.  from  Damafcus, 

MASCARDI,  Augustin,  in  Biography,  an  Italian,  was 
born  of  a good  family,  at  Sarzana,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
in  the  year  1591.  In  early  life  he  entered  himfelf  among 
the  Jefuits,  which  fociety  he  quitted  upon  the  invitation 
from  pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  made  him  his  chamberlain, 
and  nominated  him  to  the  profefforfhip  of  eloquence  in  the 
college  of  Sapienza  at  Rome.  He  died  at  the  age  of  49, 
and  he  is  fpoken  of  by  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who  v as  his 
moft  intimate  friend,  as  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  eloquent 
perfons  of  his  time.  He  was  author  of  many  works,  of 
which,  the  moft  valuable  is  on  “ The  Art  of  writing 
Hiftory,”  firft  publilhed  in  1636,  and  reprinted  with  addi- 
tions by  Pirani  in  1646.  He  publilhed  an  account  of  the 
•eonfpiracy  of  Fiefco  in  1629,  and  the  work  of  cardinal  do 
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Retz  on  the  fame  fubjeft  is  only  a free  tranflation  of  that  of 
Mafcardi.  Moreri. 

MASCARENHAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Tras-los-Montes ; 4 miles  N.  of  Miran- 
dola.  See  alfo  IJle  of  Bourbon. 

MASCARI,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
mona  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Taormina. 

MASCARIN,  one  of  the  Gallapagos  iflands  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  S.  lat.  i°  12'. 

M A SCAT*  or  Maskat,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Imam  of  Oman.  This  is  the  moft  important 
and  bell  known  city  in  thefe  territories;  and  hence  the 
Imam  is,  by  many  travellers,  called  “ king  of  Maflcat.” 
It  (lands  at  one  end  of  a beautiful  plain,  near  a fmall  gulf, 
encompaffed  with  deep  rocks,  forming  an  excellent  harbour, 
in  which  the  largeft  veffels  may  find  (helter.  This  harbour 
is  likewife  protected  by  forts ; fo  that  the  city  is  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature.  Arrian  calls  it  “ Mofca,”  and 
(peaks  of  it  as  being,  even  in  his  time,  a great  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India.  Maflcat  has  ever 
enjoyed  this  advantage,  and  even  at  prefent  poffetTes  a con- 
(iderable  trade.  The  Portuguefe  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  it  in  1508.  Two  churches,  one  of  which  is  now  a maga- 
zine, and  the  other  the  houfe  of  the  “ wali,”  or  governor, 
dill  remain  to  (hew  that  they  were  once  eftablifhed  here. 
About  150  years  after  their  conqueft  of  Maflcat,  the  Por- 
tuguefe were  expelled  by  the  Arabs,  through  the  treacherous 
aid  of  a Banian,  who  had  been  robbed  ot  his  daughter  by 
the  Portuguefe  governor.  The  Banians  are  more  numerous 
at  Maflcat  than  in  any  other  city  ; their  number  amounting 
to  1 200.  They  are  permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own 
law's,  to  bring  their  wives  hither,  to  fet  up  idols  in  their 
chambers,  and  to  burn  their  dead.  At  Maflcat,  Europeans 
pay  5 per  cent,  upon  imports ; Mahometans,  6^ ; and  Jews 
and  Banians  7 per  cent.  The  Imam’s  natural  fubjefts  pay 
6 per  cent,  in  kind,  upon  dates  exported  ; and  thefe  are  the 
principal  article  which  the  country  affords.  Maflcat  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  tlriftnefs  of  its  police  ; fo  that  a llranger 
may  w'alk  in  the  ftreets  any  hour  of  the  night  without  mo- 
leftation.  Theft  is  never  pardoned  ; every  perfon  caught  in 
the  aft  either  fuffers  death,  or  the  lofs  of  a hand  ; and  there- 
fore the  merchandize  lies  at  all  times  fafe  in  the  llreet ; 220 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Gambron.  N.  lat.  23°.  22'.  E.  long. 
740  50'.  Niebuhr. 

MASCATLAN,  a town  of  Mexico;  60  miles  from 
Acapulco. 

MASCAU,  a towm  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 8 miles  S.E. 
of  Windifch  Weiftritz. 

MASCAUTANS,  an  Indian  nation,  inhabiting  near 
lake  Michigan,  and  between  that  and  the  Miflilippi.  The 
number  of  warriors  is  400.  u 

MASCH  ARAD  A,  in  the  Italian  Mufic , is  applied  to 
mufic  compofed  for  the  geftures  of  pantomimes,  buffoons, 
mimics,  and  fnch  grotefque  cb  a rafters. 

MASCHA RSK A,  in  Geography , an  ifland  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  Frozen  fea,  rrear  the  weft  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla 
N.  lat.  730.  E.  long.  52  14'. 

MASCHERE  Scemiche,  Ital.,  dramatic  mafles  of 
the  ancients.  So  immenfe  was  the  fizc  of  the  theatres  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  that  we  may  naturally  conclude  a mufical 
declamation  for  the  ftage  to  have  been  a neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  (peaking  loud ; for  whoever  Ihouts,  halloos,  or 
bawls,  \yith  fufficient  force  to  be  heard  further  than  common 
fpeech  can  penetrate,  makes  ufe  of  fixed  tones,  which,  if 
foftened,  would  become  mufical : and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  tone6  of  fpeech  are  too  trail fient  and  undetermined  to  be 
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afcertained  by  thofe  of  mufic,  or  to  be  audible  at  a greqt 
diftance,  or  in  a wide  fpace. 

This  want  of  natural  po.ver  of  voice  fufficient  to  be  heard 
in  the  open  air,  for  the  ancient  theatres  had  no  cover,  and 
by  a great  multitude,  gave  rife  not  only  to  finging  upon 
the  ftage,  but  perhaps  to  chanting  in  the  church.  The  ne- 
ceflity  of  augmenting  the  force  of  a performer’s  voice  by 
every  poflible  means,  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  dramatic 
mafks,  which  were  ufed  by  the  adlors  upon  the  principle  of 
l’peaking  trumpets. 

The  mafk  was  called  by  the  Latins  perfona,  from  per- 
Jonare,  to  found  through;  and  delineations  of  fuch  mafks  as 
were  ufed  in  each  piece  were  generally  prefixed  to  it,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Vatican  Terence.  Hence  dramatis  ptrfon/t , 
majls  of  the  drama  ; which  words,  after  mafks  ceafed  to  be 
ufed,  were  underftood  to  mean  perfons  of  the  drama. 

Quintilian,  lib.  ii.  gives  a lift  of  invariable  mafks  appro- 
priated to  different  chara&ers,  to  which  the  public  had  for 
many  ages  been  accuflomed.  And  Julius  Pollux  is  ftill 
more  ample  in  his  account  of  theatrical  mafks,  ufed  in  tra- 
gedy, fatire,  and  comedy.  Niobe,  weeping  ; Medea,  fu- 
rious ; Ajax,  aflonifhed  ; and  Hercules,  enraged.  In  co- 
medy, the  flave,  the  parafite,  the  clown,  the  captain,  the 
old  woman,  the  harlot,  the  auftere  old  man,  the  debauched 
young  man,  the  prodigal,  the  prudent  young  woman,  the 
matron,  and  the  father  of  a family,  were  all  conftantly  cha- 
rafterifed  by  particular  maflcs.  This  cuftom  is,  in  fome 
meafure,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Italian  comedy,  and  in  our 
pantomime  entertainments,  which  originated  from  it. 

MASCHIGIKA,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft 
of  Nova  Zembla.  N.  lat.  76  25  . E.  long.  59  14'. 

MASCITI,  Michele,  in  Biography , an  Italian  per- 
former on  the  violin  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and 
a voluminous  compofer  for  that  inftrument.  In  Le  Cene’s 
catalogue  at  Amfterdam  for  1729,  there  is  a lift  of  fevcn  of 
his  works,  engraved  on  copper,  confiftirig  of  folos,  duets, 
fonatas,  and  concertos. 

MASCLE,  or  Macle,  in  Heraldry,  a bearing  which 
differs  both  from  the  lozenge  and  fufil  in  this  refpedl,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  all  authors,  it  fhould  be  exaftly 
fquare  and  voided. 

According  to  Guillim,  the  mafcle  reprefents  the  mafli  of 
a net,  and  is  an  honourable  bearing.  It  only  differs  from  a 
lozenge,  by  being  voided. 

When  any  coat,  in  which  one  or  more  mafcles  are  borne,  is 
to  be  blazoned,  it  is  neceffary  to  mention  their  number,  and 
how  they  are  placed  ; and  if  they  are  conjoined,  that  cir- 
eumftance  muft  alfo  be  mentioned. 

MASCLEF,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
prieft  and  orientalift,  was  born  at  Amiens  about  the  year 
1672.  He  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  while  he  was 
very  young,  applied  himfelf  moft  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  facred  feriptures,  and  with  this  view  he  made  himfelf 
mafter,  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  but 
alfo  of  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Arabic.  He  ob- 
tained conliderable  preferment  in  the  church,  and  to  aflift 
the  young  clergy  in  their  purfuits,  he  drew  up  “ A Courfe 
of  Philofophy,”  and  '*  A Courfe  of  Divinity,”  which  he 
intended  for  publication,  but  was  from  various  unforefeen 
circumftarces  obliged  to  relinquifii  his  defign.  His  appli- 
cation to  ftudy,  and  his  abftemious  maimer  of  living,  irrepa- 
rably injured  his  health,  and  he  died  in  1728,  at  the  age  of 
fixty-fix.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Ecclefiaftica1  Con- 
ferences in  the  Diocefe  of  Amiens,  on  the  Duties  and  Obli- 
gations of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and  on  the  principal 
Truths  of  Religion;”  and  fome  controverfial  pieces.  But 


his  celebrity  with  pofterity  chiefly  reft*  on  his  « Gramma- 
tica  Hebraica,”  which  is  a work  of  great  merit,  and  does 
high  honour  to  the  author’s  erudition  and  his  latinity. 
This  was  firft  printed  at  Paris  in  1716,  and  the  author’s 
attack  upon  vowel  points  involved  him  in  a controverfy 
with  M.  Guarin,  a learned  Benedidfine  monk.  In  1730, 
Mafclef,  in  conjunction  with  the  abbe  de  la  Bletterie,  one 
of  *he  fathers  of  the  oratory,  publifhed  the  fecond  edition 
of  his  grammar  in  two  volumes,  nmo.  ; the  firft  confid- 
ing of  the  original  work  greatly  enlarged  ; and  the  fecond 
containing  three  other  grammars,  viz.  the  Chaldee,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Samaritan,  together  with  a reply  to  the 
objections  of  M.  Guarin,  entitled  “ Novae  Grammaticae  Ar* 
gumenta  ac  Vindiciae.” 

MASCOBU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Mayo  ; no  miles  N.E.  of  Santa  Cruz. 

MASCULINE,  fomething  belonging  to  the  male,  or  the 
ftronger  of  the  two  fexes. 

Masculine  is  more  ordinarily  ufed,  in  Grammar,  to 
fignify  the  firft  and  worthieft  of  the  genders  of  nouns. 

The  mafeuline  gender  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  male 
kind,  or  fomething  analogous  to  it. 

Moft  fubftances  are  ranged  under  the  heads  of  mafeuline 
or  feminine.  This,  in  fome  cafes,  is  done  with  a fhew  of 
reafon,  but  in  others  it  is  merely  arbitrary  ; and  on  that 
account,  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  languages,  and 
even  according  to  the  words  introduced  from  one  language 
into  another.  Thus,  the  names  of  trees  are  generally  femi- 
nine in  Latin,  and  mafeuline  in  the  French. 

Farther,  the  genders  of  the  fame  word  are  fometimes  va- 
ried in  the  fame  language.  Thus  alvus,  according  to  Prif- 
cian,  was  anciently  mafeuline,  but  is  now  become  feminine. 
And  navire,  a fhip,  in  French,  was  anciently  feminine,  but 
is  now  mafeuline.  See  Gender. 

Masculine  Rime,  in  the  French  Poetry,  is  that  made 
with  a word  which  has  a ftro:  g,  open,  and  accented  pro- 
nunciation ; as  all  words  have,  excepting  tfiofe  which  have 
an  e feminine  in  their  laft  fyllable. 

For  inllance,  amour  and  jour , mart  and  fort,  are  mafeuline 
rimes ; and  pere  and  mere,  gloire  and  memoire,  are  feminine. 
Hence  alfo  verfes  ending  with  a mafeuline  rime,  are  called 
mafeuline  verfes ; and  thofe  ending  with  a feminine  rime, 
feminine  verfes. 

It  is  now  a rule  eftablifhed  among  the  French  poets,  never 
to  ufe  above  two  mafeuline,  or  two  feminine  verfes  fuccef- 
fively,  except  in  the  loofer  kinds  of  poetry. 

Marot  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this  mixture  of  maf- 
euline and  feminine  verfes  ; and  Ronfard  w as  the  firft 
who  pra&ifed  it  with  fuccefs.  The  mafeuline  verfes  in 
French,  fhould  always  have  a fyllable  iefs  than  the  feminine 
ones. 

Masculine  Signs  Aflrologers  divide  the  figns,  See. 
into  mafeuline  and  feminine ; by  reafon  of  their  quali- 
ties, which  are  either  adliv**,  and  hot,  or  cold,  accounted 
mafeuline ; or  paffive,  dry,  and  moift,  which  are  femi- 
nine. 

On  this  principle  they  call  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Mars,  mafeuline ; and  Moon  and  Venus,  feminine. 
Mercury,  they  fupoofe,  partakes  of  the  two.  Among 
the  figns,  Aries,  Libra,  Gemini,  Leo,  Sagittarius,  and 
Aquarius,  are  fa  d to  be  mafeuline  ; Cancer,  Capricornus, 
Taurus,  Virgo  Scorpio,  and  Pifces,  are  feminine. 

M.aSDEV ALLIA,  in  Botany,  a word  of  whofe  de- 
rivation we  have  no  account,  but  it  fhould  feem  to  be 
formed  of  fome  proper  name.  Prod.  FI.  Peruv.  et. 
Chil.  tab.  26  Swartz  Orchid,  in  Schrad.  N.  Tourn.  v.  1. 
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ijg.  Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monandria . Nat.  Ord. 
Orchideee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
(haped,  three-cleft ; its  fegments  ovate,  terminating  in 
two  fmall  horns,  the  upper  one  rather  the  (liorteft.  Cor. 
Petals  two,  oblong,  oblique,  fmall,  the  foremoft  angle 
at  their  bafe  mod  prominent,  their  inner  margin  approach- 
ing the  (tyle.  Lip  ovate,  entire,  (lightly  keeled,  fomewhat 
(talked,  enclofed  within  the  calyx.  Siam.  Anther  a ter- 
minal hemifpherical  lid  ; mafTes  of  pollen  ovate,  (talked,  in 
pairs.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong  ; (tyle  (hort,  gibbous, 
channelled  in  front ; (tigma  in  the  fore  part,  concave.  Peric 
Capfule  oblong. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  bell-(haped,  three-cleft. 
Lip  ovate,  fomewhat  (talked,  (liorter  than  the  calyx.  An- 
ther a terminal  lid,  deciduous. 

I.  M.  uniflora.  Syft.  Veg.  Peruv.  et  Chil.  238.  The 
Peruvian  name  is  Hwajfahwajfl. 

By  the  above  generic  defeription,  taken  from  profeffor 
Swartz’s  work,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  propriety  of  confidering, 
as  we  iiave  always  done,  the  two  inner  leaves  of  the  flower 
in  Orchidea  as  petals,  not  as  leaves  of  the  calyx  ; the  latter 
part  being,  in  this  inftance,  of  one  piece,  and  fo  diftintt 
from  the  leaves  in  queftion,  that  Dr.  Swartz  is  obliged  to 
term  them  an  inner  calyx.  See  our  account  of  Cymbi- 
dium,  Dendrobium,  Diuris,  Epidendrum,  Limodo- 

RUM,  &C. 

MASEBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Gothland;  54  miles  E. S.E.  of  Gotheborg. 

MASELSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel ; 20  miles  S.  of  Kola. 

MASENO,  a village  of  the  Valteline,  celebrated  for  its 
baths;  eight  miles  E.S  E.  of  Chiavenna. — Alfo,  a river 
which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  into  the  Adda ; four 
miles  E.  of  Morbegno. 

MASERA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Omari, 
on  the  coaft ; 70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kalhat.  N.  lat.  220. 

MASERATA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza;  18 
miles  S.  of  Piacenza. 

MASH,  the  name  of  a drink  given  to  horfes  or  cattle. 
It  is  made  of  half  a peck  of  ground  malt,  put  into  a pail ; 
on  which  is  poured  as  much  hot  Raiding  water  as  will 
wet  it  well ; then  ftirring  it  about  half  an  hour,  till  it  be- 
comes lukewarm,  and  fweet  like  honey,  it  is  to  be  given  to 
the  horfe. 

A ma(h  is  only  given  after  a purge,  to  make  it  work 
better  ; after  hard  labour,  or  for  drink  in  time  of  fick- 
nefs. 

MASHAM,  in  Geography,  a market  town  and  parifli, 
partly  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly 
in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-Eaft,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorklhire,  England.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ure,  at 
the  dillance  of  nine  miles  from  Rippon  and  224  from  Lon- 
don ; and  contained,  according  to  the  population  return 
in  the  year  180 J,  152  houfes,  occupied  by  1022  perfons. 
In  the  church,  which  is  a handfome  ftrudture  with  a fine 
fpire,  is  a monument  for  fir  Marmaduke  Wyvill ; and  in 
the  church-yard  the  lower  half  of  a crofs,  adorned  with  com- 
partments of  men  and  animals  in  relief,  Leland  men- 
tions this  town  as  “ Mafleham,  a pratye  quick  market 
town  and  a fair  church.  Several  of  the  Scropes  of  Ma- 
(ham  were  buried  in  York  Minder.  Wiville  dwillith  a litle 
above  Mafham  on  the  further  ripe  of  Ure.”  A weekly 
market  is  held  in  this  town  on  Tuefdays,  and  three  fairs 
annually.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mafham  (food  Jervaux  abbey, 
founded  in  1145  for  Ciftertians  : at  the  diffolution,  the  feite 


was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Lennox.  From  the  fragments  of 
ruins  which  are  fcattered  over  a great  extent  of  ground, 
the  outward  walls  appear  to  have  been  a mile  in  circum- 
ference. At  Swinton,  near  Mafham,  i3  the  feat  of  the 
Danby  family.  At  Clifton,  a (hort  diftance  from  the 
town,  are  the  remains  of  a large  building  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, which  was  formerly  the  manfion  of  the  lords  Scroop 
of  Ma(ham.  Camden’s  Britannia  by  Gough,  vol.  iii. 
Daye’s  Tour  in  Yorkfliire,  8vo. 

MASHANGUR,  a town  of  Candahar,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cabul,  on  the  river  Sewad  ; 48  miles  N.  of  At- 
tock.  N.  lat.  330  54'.  E.  long.  7 1°  7'. 

MASHELSON,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  what  is  fometimes  called  meflin. 
See  Meslin. 

MASHUK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 

5 miles  N.W.  of  Samira. 

MASIADY,  a town  of  Samogitia;  36  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Medniki. 

MASJAN,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Sihon, 
in  the  province  of  Khorafan. 

MASIDE,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia;  1 2 miles  N.W.  of  Orenfe. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  7 25'.  E.  long.  130’ 35'. 

MASIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dora  ; five  miles  S.E.  ©f  Ivrea. 

MASINA,  x kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  river  Niger,  S.E.  of  Beero,  N.  of  Bambarra, 
and  adjoining  to  TombuCfoo,  which  lies  to  the  N.E.  This 
ftate  belongs  to  the  Foulahs,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
pafturage,  and  who  pay  an  aunual  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Bambarra  N.  lat.  14°  50'  to  160.  W.  long.  o°3'  to  30. 

MASINGA,  a town  of  Cacongo.  S.  lat.  50  10'.  E. 
long  12"  8'. 

MASIVAN,  or  Merzifon,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Sivas  ; 90  miles  N.W.  of  Sivas. 

MASIUS,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  a fmall 
village  near  Bruflels,  but  at  what  particular  year  is  un- 
certain. He  purfued  his  academical  ftudies  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Louvain,  where  he  carried  away  the  firft  ho- 
nours in  the  clafs  of  philofophy,  in  1533,  when  he  was 
Hill  a boy.  After  this  he  applied  himlelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  was  nominated  counfellor 
to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  was  a moft  extraordinary 
linguift,  and  was  deeply  learned  in  the  ancient  and  orien- 
tal languages,  as  well  as  in  all  modern  European  tongues. 
He  filled  (everal  confiderable  offices  in  the  ftate,  at  Vienna 
and  Conftantinople.  By  order  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
he  was  fent  to  Antwerp,  and  aflociated  with  Montanus 
and  Fabricius,  See.  in  publiftiing  the  Bible  Royal,  or  An- 
twerp Polyglot.  He  died  in  the  territory  of  Cleves,  in 
the  year  1573.  His  works  are  numerous,  chiefly  gram- 
matical and  theological  : of  which  we  notice  the  “ Gram- 
matics Syriaca  “ Syrorum  Peculum,”  or  an  explanation 
of  peculiar  words,  which  occur  frequently  in  Syriac 
writers  : “ Lexicon  Grascum,  et  Graecse  Linguse  Inftitu- 
tiones.”  Moreri. 

MASK.  See  Masque  and  Masciiere. 

Mask -Lough,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a large  lake  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  in  Ireland.  It  has  to 
the  north  a communication  with  lough  Carrah  ; and  there  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a fubterraneous  channel,  by  which  the  fuperflu- 
ous  waters  of  both  are  difeharged  into  lough  Corrib,  near 
the  village  of  Cong.  Beaufort. 

MASKALWA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Angara  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Balaganlkoi. 

MASKE. 


MASKELYNE. 


M^kSKELYNE,  NeVil,  in  Biography , an  eminent  aftro- 
tiomer  and  mathematician,  who  filled  the  important  office 
of  aftronomer  royal  of  England  for  the  long  period  of 

(46  years,  with  the  higheft  credit  to  himfelf,  and  with 
great  advantage  as  well  as  honour  to  his  country. 
He  was  defcended  from  a good  family  long  fettled  in 
Wiltftiire,  and  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1731. 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  Weftminfter  fchool, 
where  he  continued  until  he  was  fifteen,  and  where  he 

I made  a diftinguilhed  progrefs  in  claffical  learning.  He 
alfo  paid  due  attention  to  Englilh  literature  ; but  ma- 
nifefted  a particular  defire  to  underftand  aitronomy,  and 
I the  conllrudtion  of  optical  inftruments.  This  predilec- 

Ition,  it  is  faid,  was  confiderably  increafed  on  feeing  the 
memorable  folar  eclipfe  of  1748,  exhibited  through  a 
large  telelcope  in  a camera  obfcura.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
, probable  that  fo  unufual  a phenomenon  might  have  made  a 

Iltrong  impreffion  on  his  fufceptible  mind,  and  Itimulated  him 
to  thofe  exertions  which  led  to  his  future  eminence.  From 
this  period  he  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  the  (ludy  of 
1 aitronomy  and  optics ; but  foon  experienced  the  neceffity 
I of  laying  a proper  mathematical  foundation  for  thofe  fciences ; 

I)  and  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry and  algebra,  which  he  learned  in  a few  months  without 
the  help  of  a mailer.  Thus,  like  molt  other  eminent  mathe- 
ll  maticians,  he  may  be  confidered,  in  a great  meafure,  as  felf- 
;i  taught ; but,  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  fuch  Itudies,  his 
r early  turn  for  aitronomy  led  to  his  mathematical  attain- 
j mcnts. 

In  1749,  he  was  entered  at  the  univerfity  cf  Cam- 
bridge : he  was  firlt  placed  at  Catherine-hall,  but  foon 
after  removed  to  Trinity-college,  where  he  purfued  his 
favourite  Itudies  with  increafed  fuccefs;  and,  on  taking 
his  firlt  degree,  received  diltinguifhed  honours  from  the 
univerfity.  He  took  his  feveral  degrees  at  the  following 
j periods,  A.  B.  in  1734  ; A.  M.  in  1757  ; B.  D.  in  1768  ; 

I and  D.  D.  in  1777. 

As  foon  as  he  was  of  age  for  holy  orders,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  curacy  of  Barnet,  where  he  officiated  for  fome  time  ; 
and  where  he  devoted  molt  of  his  leifure  hours  to  the  Itudy  of 
ij  practical  aitronomy. 

In  1756,  he  became  a fellow  of  his  college,  and  though 
1 it  was  feveral  years  before  he  took  his  dodtor’s  degree,  we 
' lhall  henceforward  mention  him  under  the  title  of  doctor,  as 
that  by  which  he  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  familiarly  known 
< to  the  fcientific  world. 

In  1758,  he  was  eledted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 

Ij  and  he  loon  after  became  an  important  contributor  to  the 
jl  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  This  learned  body,  who  at  that 
<i  time  paid  particular  attention  to  altronomical  and  mathe- 
■i  matical  fubjedts,  feledted  him  to  go  to  the  ifland  of  St.  He- 
lena, to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  dilk, 

1 which  was  to  take  place  June  6,  1761.  As  this  obfervation 
1 was  to  fettle  an  important  element  in  aitronomy  (the  fun’s 
parallax),  it  excited  much  attention,  and  preparations  were 
91  made  in  different  countries  for  obferving  it  with  ac- 
h curacy.  Two  other  aftronomers,  viz.  Mr.  Charles  Ma- 
1 fon,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dixon,  were  fent  for  the  fame 
I purpofe  to  Bencoolen  ; and  his  majelty,  George  II., 

(j  granted  fupplies  for  thefe  expeditions.  The  French 
s!  king  likewife  fent  allronomers,  to  obferve  the  tranfit,  to 
| Pondicherry,  to  the  ifland  of  Roderigo,  and  to  the  north 
. : of  Siberia. 

Dr.  Malkelyne  failed  for  St.  Helena  on  board  the  Sea 
ij  Horlc  frigate,  captain  Smith,  and  remained  ten  months  on 
f the  ifland,  making  altronomical  obfervations  and  philofo- 
phical experiments.  His  obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of 


Venus  was  not  completely  fuccefsful,  owing  to  the  cloudy 
Hate  of  the  weather ; but  his  voyage  anfwered  a more 
important  purpofe^  and  one  far  more  ufeful  to  his  coun- 
try, than  that  originally  intended : it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  taking  lunar  obfervations,  which  were  now 
for  the  firlt  time  made  with  effect.  This  method  of 
finding  the  longitude  at  fea  had  been  long  contemplated  as 
a grand  defideratum  in  navigation  ; and  plans  and  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  purpofe  by  Flamlteed,  Newton, 
La  Caille,  Euler,  Halley,  Bradley,  Mayer,  and  others : but 
the  honour  was  referved  for  Dr.  Malkelyne  to  reduce  their 
theories  to  fuccefsful  practice.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do 
by  means  of  Hadley’s  quadrant  recently  invented  ; and 
alfo  by  profeffor  Mayer’s  lunar  tables,  for  which  a par- 
liamentary reward  of  3000/.  was  afterwards  given  on  Dr. 
Malkelyne’s  report  of  their  corredtnefs.  See  our  articles 
Greenwich,  Longitude,  and  Lunar  Obfervations. 

During  the  voyage,  both  outward  and  homeward,  he 
exercifed  the  officers  on  board  in  taking  lunar  obfervation^  and 
taught  them  to  clear  the  diftances  from  the  effedts  of  parallax 
and  refradtion,  and  thence  to  find  the  longitude  within  certain 
limits.  While  on  the  ifland  he  made  accurate  obferva- 
tions on  the  tides,  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  and  the  com- 
parative gravity  of  bodies  there  and  at  London.  He  alfo 
obferved  the  annual  parallax  of  Sirius,  and  the  horary  paral- 
laxes of  the  moon.  The  chief  refults  of  thefe  operations  are 
inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of  the  above, 
period. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  St.  Helena,  he  publifhed  his 
well-known  work,  entitled  “ The  Britilh  Mariner’s  Guide,” 
which  contained,  among  various  new  and  pradtical  illuftra- 
tions  and  articles  in  nautical  aitronomy,  rules  and  examples 
for  working  the  lunar  obfervations  ; but,  in  order  to  ffiorten 
and  Amplify  thefe  laborious  operations,  other  tables  and 
calculations  were  Hill  wanted,  which  he  afterwards  fup- 
plied  by  his  Nautical  Almanac  and  Reqnifite  Tables. 

In  1763,  he  undertook  another  fcientific  voyage  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of 
Longitude.  He  failed  for  Barbadoes,  on  board  the  Princefs 
Louila,  admiral  Tyrrel,  for  the  following  purpofes  : — To 
find  the  longitude  of  that  ifland  by  altronomical  obfervations  ; 
to  determine  the  rate  of  going  of  Mr.  Harrifon’s  new  time- 
keeper ; and  to  try  Mr.  Irwin’s  marine-chair,  which  was  in- 
tended for  making  Iteady  obfervations  at  fea,  but  which  did  not 
anfvver.  He  was,  belides,  in  the  courie  of  his  voyage,  to  take 
lunar  obfervations  with  a curious  new  Hadley’s  fextant,  and  to 
determine  the  longitude  by  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites, 
and  the  occultations  of  fixed  liars  by  the  moon.  AH  thefe 
objedts  of  the  expedition  he  executed  to  the  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  of  his  employers  ; and  he  likewife  officiated  as  chaplain 
to  the  fliip  during  the  voyage. 

In  1764,  the  office  of  aitronomer  royal  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Blifs,  who  kad  furvived  his  appoint- 
ment, as  fucceffor  to  Dr.  Bradley,  only  two  years. 
Dr.  Malkelyne’s  celebrity  immediately  pointed  him  out 
as  the  molt  competent  perfon  to  fill  the  fituation.  His 
reputation  flood  very  high  in  the  Royal  Society,  both  as  a 
profound  mathematician,  and  an  able  aftronomer  ; while  his 
experience  at  fea,  and,  above  all,  his  fuccefs  in  eftablilhing  the 
lunar  obfervations,  feemed  to  render  him  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  carry  into  effedt  the  purpofe  for  which  the  Royal 
Obfervatory  had  been  eltabliftied — that  of  preparing  tables  for 
finding  the  longitude  at  fea.  Through  want  of  this  knowledge, 
it  was  faid,  that  not  only  Angle  Ihips,  but  whole  fleets  had  been 
loft,  which  induced  government  to  offer  immenfe  rewards  for 
practical  methods  of  determining  the  problem.  When  Mr. 
Flamlteed,  the  firlt  aitronomer  royal,  was  appointed  to  the 
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office  in  167 he  was  direftcd  by  king  Charles  II.  “to 
apply  himfelf  with  all  diligence  to  the  re&ifying  the  tables 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  places  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  in  order  to  find  out  the  much  defired  longitude  at  fea, 
for  the  perfe&ing  the  art  of  navigation.”  Thefe  were  the 
words  of  his  commiffion,  which  have  been  fince  continued  to 
his  fuccefTors.  Thus,  the  office  of  aftronomer  royal  was 
juftly  confidered  of  great  national  importance,  and  Dr. 
Malkelyne’s  appointment  to  it,  which  was  announced  in  the 
London  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  1765,  gave  univerfal  fatisfadion. 
It  ffiould  be  noticed,  that  the  office  includes  a feat  at  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  i.  e.  a board  formed  of  commif- 
fioners,  who  are  appointed  “ for  examining,  trying,  and 
judging  all  propofals,  experiments,  and  improvements  relating 
to  the  longitude.” 

During  the  long  period  of  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  official  fer- 
vices,  his  time  may  be  confidered  as  chiefly  occupied  either 
at  the  Obfervatory,  the  Board  of  Longitude,  or  the 
Royal  Society.  His  biography,  therefore,  like  that  of 
moft  other  fcientific  men,  confifts  chiefly  in  a hiftory  of 
his  labours  ; and  as  they  are  very  numerous,  and  likewife 
well  known  to  the  aftronomical  world,  we  ffiall  ftate  them 
in  a brief  and  fummary  manner,  referring  our  readers 
occafionally  to  publications  where  they  are  more  particularly 
detailed. 

Soon  after  his  appointment,  he  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Longitude  the  plan  of  an  annual  publication,  to  be 
entitled  the  “ Nautical  Almanac,  and  Aftronomical  Ephe- 
meris.”  The  firft  volume  was  for  1767,  and  it  has  been 
continued,  under  his  dire&ion,  up  to  the  year  1816,  in- 
clufive,  making  in  the  whole  fifty  volumes,  a lalting  monument 
of  labour  and  profound  learning.  It  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  the  moft  ufeful  work  on  pradlical  aftronomy  ever 
publiffied.  In  fuch  high  eftimation  has  it  been  held  by  fo- 
reign aftronomers,  that  they  have  generally  and  implicitly 
adopted  its  computations,  and  acknowledged  its  fuperior 
accuracy.  M.  Lalande,  in  giving  an  account  of  fimilar 
publications,  fays,  “ Le  Nautical  Almanac  de  Londres  eft 
1’Ephemeride  la  plus  parfaite  qu’il  y ait  jamais  eu.” 

In  1767,  he  publiffied  an  auxiliary  work,  entitled 
« Tables  requifite  to  be  ufed  with  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
in  order  to  find  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  at  Sea.”  This 
performance,  well  known  to  feamen  by  the  name  of  “ The 
Requifite  Tables,”  has  paffed  through  feveral  editions,  and 
has  been  fucceffively  enlarged,  particularly  by  different  me- 
thods of  working  the  lunar  obfervations,  by  Meffrs.  Lyons, 
Dunthorne,  Witchell,  Wales,  and  by  Dr.  Malkelyne  him- 
felf ; and  it  has  been  alfo  improved  by  the  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes of  places  fupplied  by  captain  Cook,  captain  Hud- 
dart,  Meffrs.  Bailey,  Wales,  and  other  fcientific  navi- 
gators. Some  time  after  this,  he  publiffied  Mayer’s 
Tables,  with  both  Latin  and  Engliffi  explanations,  to 
which  he  added  feveral  trafts  and  tables  of  his  own,  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  whole  a Latin  preface,  with  the  title  “Tabulae 
rnotuum  Solis  et  Lunae,  &c.”  It  was  publiffied,  like  the 
foregoing  works,  by  order  of  the  commiffioners  of  longitude, 
and  the  various  other  publications  iffued  by  that  Board 
during  his  time  were  alfo  printed  under  his  infpeftion, 
and  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  ftated. 

Another  important  and  laborious  duty  that  devolved  on 
him  in  confequence  of  his  office  was,  to  examine  the 
pretenfions  of  the  various  candidates,  who  claimed  the  par- 
liamentary rewards  for  new  or  improved  methods  of  finding 
the  longitude. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  his  appointment  took  place  at  a 
period  peculiarly  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  aftronomy. 
His  fuccefs  in  introducing  and  promoting  the  lunar  obfer- 


vations greatly  excited  the  public  attention  to  the  fubjfdl  of 
the  longitude,  which  was  rendered  ftill  more  interefting  by  the 
great  rewards  held  out  by  parliament  for  further  improve- 
ments in  the  problem,  whether  by  aftronomical  or  mechanical 
methods.  Thefe  offers,  united  with  the  powerful  mo- 
tives of  honour  and  emulation,  called  forth,  during  feveral 
years,  many  extraordinary  efforts  of  genius,  and  produced 
ufeful  inventions  both  in  arts  and  fciences,  and  particularly 
in  the  conftrudtion  of  time-keepers.  See  Chkonometek. 

The  parliamentary  offers  likewile  encouraged  nu- 
merous candidates  of  very  flight  pretenfions,  and  even 
vifionaries  whofe  applications  became  rery  troublefome. 
The  claims  of  all  were  referred  by  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude to  the  aftronomer  royal,  by  whom  fcientific  plans 
were  examined,  and  the  rates  of  chronometers  afccrtained. 
Thus  by  his  office  he  was  conftituted  arbiter  of  the  fame 
and  fortune  of  a great  number  of  anxious  projedlors  ; and  it  u 
eafy  to  conceive  how  arduous  as  well  as  unpleafant  fuch  a 
duty  mull  have  been.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expedled 
that  the  fanguine  hopes  and  felf-loveof  fuch  a variety  of  can- 
didates could  be  gratified,  with  juftice  to  the  high  trull  and 
confidence  thus  repofed  in  him  ; and  hence  complaints  were 
frequently  heard,  and  pamphlets  publiffied,  expreffive  of 
difcontent  and  difappointment. — Appeals  even  were  made 
to  parliament ; but  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
have  thenexifted,  time  and  experience  have  fince  fully  proved 
the  truth  and  impartiality  of  Dr.  Malkelyne’*  decifions. 

In  giving  a general  view  of  his  labours  at  the  Royal 
Obfervatory,  we  ffiall  begin  with  his  publication  of  the 
Greenwich  obfervations,  which  were  printed  in  1774, 
by  command  of  his  maielty.  The  firft  volume  began  with 
the  obfervations  of  1765,  and  they  have  been  continued 
annually  fince.  M.  Lalande,  in  mentioning  this  perform- 
ance in  1792,  calls  it  “ le  recueil  le  plus  precieux  que 
nous  ayons.”  Since  that  period  they  have  been  confidera- 
bly  improved,  and  are  univerfally  allowed  to  poffefs  an  un- 
rivalled degree  of  accuracy.  His  catalogue  of  the  right 
afcenlions  and  declinations  of  36  principal  fixed  ftars,  with 
tables  for  their  corrections,  is  a moft  ufeful  and  important 
performance,  and  is  adopted  in  all  obfervatories.  It  is 
moftly  diltinguiffied  by  the  appellation  of  “ Dr.  Malkelyne’s 
36  Stars.”  Hi*  obfervations  alfo  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
planets,  are  equally  efteemed,  and  have  been  made  the  bafts 
of  the  folar  and  lunar  tables,  lately  computed  in  France  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  M.  Laplace  ; and  which  are  repub- 
liflied  in  profeffor  Vince’s  Aftronomy,  vol.iii.  The  folar  tables 
were  calculated  by  M.  Delambre,  and  the  lunar  by  M.  Burg  : 
copies  of  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  Dr.  Malkelyne, 
by  order  of  the  French  Board  of  Longitude,  with  the  fol- 
lowing grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  important  affiftance 
derived  from  his  Greenwich  obfervations.  The  letter  is  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded,  as  highly  honourable  to  all  parties,  and 
as  an  interefting  article  in  the  hiftory  of  aftronomy.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a copy. 

“ Inftitut  National,  Claffe  des  Sciences  Phyfiques  et  Msthe- 
matiques,  Paris,  le  20  Fevrier,  1806.  Le  Secretaire  perpe- 
tuel  pour  les  Sciences  Mathematiques  a Monfieur  Malkelyne, 
Aftronome  Royal  etMembrede  laSocietc  Royale  deLondre*. 

“ Monfieur,  et  refpeftable  Confrere, 

“ Le  Bureau  des  Longitudes  me  charge  de  vous'offrir  fept 
exemplaires  des  tables  qu’il  vient  de  publien  Cet  hommage 
de  fa  haute  eftime  et  de  fa  reconnoiffance  etoit  bien  du  a 
1’auteur  du  plus  grand  et  du  plus  precieux  recueil  d’obfer- 
vations  qui  exifte.  C’eft  a cette  fource  que  nous  avons 
puife  Monfieur  Burg  et  moi  pour  la  plus  exa&e  determina- 
tion des  coefficiens  des  equations  lunaires  et  falaires,  c’elt 
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la  que  nous  avon9  tro'uve  la  confirmation  des  inegalites  que 
la  theorie  peut  bien  indiquer,  mais  dont  la  valeur  ne  pour- 
roit  etre  fixee  que  par  des  calculs  qui  font  encore  au  defl'us 
des  forces  de  l’analyfe  ; enfin,  c’elt  a vous  que  nous  devons 
la  connoifTance  des  mouvemens  movens  et  de  Routes  les  con- 
ftantes  que  l’obfervation  feule  peut  donner.  Recevez  done 
avec  bienveiilance,  un  ouvrage  auquel  vous  avez  fi  puiffam- 
ment  contribue.  Nous  ferons  tres  flattes  fi  vims  jugez  nos 
tables  dignes  d’etre  employees  aux  caiculs  du  Nautical 
Almanac,  fuivant  l’apparence  que  nous  en  donne  votre  der- 
niere  preface.” — Delambre. 

Such  is  the  teftimony  to  the  fnperior  accuracy  of  the  Green- 
wich obfervations  given  by  the  great  aftronomers  of  France  ; 
and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  oblerve,  that  the  hoftile  ftate 
of  the  two  countries  did  not  prevent  friendly  communications 
on  aftronomy.  War  (hould  never  extend  to  the  fciences ; and 
lead  of  all  to  that  fublime  ftudy  which  does  the  highelt  ho- 
nour to  the  human  intellect,  and  which  has  rendered  the 
molt  effential  fervices  to  mankind. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate  all  the 
corrections  and  improvements  cffeCted  by  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  ob- 
fervations, many  of  which  will  be  found  in  profeffor  Vince’s 
Aftronomy,  and  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions. 

His  communications  to  the  Royal  Society  are  diftin- 
guilhed,  like  his  other  productions,  for  great  attention  to 
utility  as  well  as  accuracy.  They  confiit  chiefly  of  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  ; — improvements  of  mathematical  and 
optical  inllruments ; — computations  of  the  eclipfes  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  Jupiter’s  fatellitcs  ; — articles  on  parallaxes, 
light,  vifion,  refraCtion,  weights,  meafures,  gravitation,  See. 
with  calculations  and  predictions  of  comets  ; making  in  the 
whole  above  thirty  communications.  It  ihould  be  noticed 
that,  in  1 774,  he  went  to  Shehalhen,  in  Perththire,  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  lateral  attraction  of  that  hill ; by  which  the 
mean  denfity  of  the  earth  was  computed,  and  its  central  at- 
traction according  to  the  Newtonian  theory  firit  demon Itrated. 
For  this  paper  he  was  prefented  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  with  fir  George  Copley’s  gold  medal. 

Ill  the  hiltory  of  fciencc,  few  perfons  can  be  menti- 
oned who  have  contributed  more  eflentially  to  the  diffufion 
aftr.momical  knowledge  than  Dr.  Malkelyne  ; and  per- 
haps no  man  has  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  promoting  prac- 
tical altronomy,  both  by  land  and  fea.  During  his  time 
private  obfervatories  became  very  general,  though  fearcely 
known  before  ; nor  could  fuch  be  made  ufelul  with- 
out his  Nautical  Almanac,  and  other  tables,  except  by 
men  of  great  fcience,  and  by  very  laborious  calculations. 
Befide  the  afliftance  thus  derived  from  his  publications,  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  advice  concerning  any  plans  that  were 
likely  to  promote  the  fcience.  Among  the  obfervatories  that 
were  erected  through  his  encouragement,  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  late  Alexander  Aubert,  efq  , whofe  excellent 
collection  of  inllruments  has  been  rarely  equalled,  even  in  na- 
tional inftitutions.  M.  Lalande  makes  the  following  honour- 
able mention  of  this  gentleman  and  of  his  liberal  purfuits. 

“ M.  Alexandre  Aubert,  directeur  des  affurances,  avoit 
fait  un  tres  joli  obfervatoire  qui  etoit  pres  de  Greenwich, 
a Loam-pit-Hill,  il  a d’excellens  inftrumens  de  B-ird,  qui 
etoit  fon  ami : il  obferve  fouvent  et  avec  la  plus  grande 
exactitude.  E11  1788,  il  a tranfporre  fon  obfervatoire  a 
Highbury,  une  lieue  au  nord  de  Londres,  au-dela  d’lfhng- 
* ton.”  Aftronomie,  par  Lalande,  tom.  i.  p.  xxxv. 

Several  other  inftances  might  be  adduced  of  obfervatories 
which  were  erected  by  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  aftrono- 
mer  roval.  He  was  befides  a great  improver  of  inllruments, 
and  the  inventor  of  fome,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the 
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prifmatic  micrometer ; but  though  profoundly  fkilled  in  op- 
tics, and  ingenious  in  mechanicai  contrivances,  he  always 
paid  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  opticians,  and  oilier 
pradical  median  ills. 

His  plans  were  moftly  direCted  to  fubftantial  objects,  while 
a fteady  perfeverance  gave  an  efficiency  to  all  his  undertak- 
ings : and  notwithltanding  his  profound  knowledge  of  phy- 
fical  aftronomy,  his  attention  was  chiefly  direCted  to  reduce 
the  fcientific  theories  of  his  predeceflors  to  the  practical  pur- 
pofes  of  life.  In  this  he  was  eminently  fuccefsful,  particularly 
in  his  labours  for  the  longitude,  by  which  he  eflentially  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  navigation,  the  profperity  of 
commerce,  and  the  wealth,  honour,  and  power  of  his  country. 

Thus,  from  Dr.  Maflcelyne’s  important  labours,  his  pub- 
lic character  is  well  known,  and  his  fame  immoveably  efta- 
bliflied  : and,  as  to  his  private  character,  it  was  likewife  truly 
eltimable.  He  was,  indeed,  exemplary  in  the  difeharge  of 
every  duty.  In  his  manners  he  was  modeft,  Ample,  and  unaf- 
fected. To  (Dangers  he  appeared  diftant,  or  rather  diffident, ; 
but  among  his  friends  he  was  cheerful,  unreferved,  and  occali- 
onally  convivial.  He  was  fond  of  epigrammatic  thoughts  and 
clafficai  allulions ; and  even  fometimes  indulged  in  playful 
effufions  of  this  kind,  as  appears  by  the  following  lines, 
which  he  compofed  on  feeing  Mr.  Ruffell’s  felenographia,  or 
map  of  the  moon,  executed  with  fa  much  exaCtnefs. 

He  makes  Luna  thus  fpeak  ; 

“ Me  prope  viderunt  ACtteon,  Endymionque  ; 

Hos  memini  folos  ; aft  ubi  Rulfelius  ?” 
which  he  thus  tranflated, 

“ ACtaeon  and  Endymion  faw  me  near : 

But  when  did  I to  Ruflell  thus  appear  ?” 

This  epigram  was  compoled  extemporaneoufly  when  he 
was  about  feventy  years  of  age,  and  is  therefore  the  more 
worthy  of  being  remembered  as  ail  inftance  of  his  lively  and 
plealant  difpoiition  at  that  advanced  period.  It  alfo  (hews 
his  paffion  for  aftronomy,  which  difplayed  ltfelf  fo  early  in 
life,  and  which  feemed  to  increafe  with  his  years. 

Notwithltanding  the  doCtor’s numerous  avocations  he  found 
time  to  maintain  a regular  correfpondence  with  the  principal 
aftronomers  of  Europe.  He  was  viiited  alfo  by  many  illuf- 
tnous  foreigners,  as  well  as  eminent  characters  of  his  own 
country,  but  his  warmed  attachments  were  always  manifeited 
to  the  lovers  of  aftronomy.  Among  his  molt  intimate  friends 
may  be  reckoned  Dr.  Herfchel,  Dr.  Hutton,  Meffrs.  Wol- 
laltons,  Mr.  Aubert,  bifiiop  Horfley,  fir  George  Shuckburgh, 
baron  Maferes,  profeffor  Robertlon  ; and  alfo  profelior 
Vince,  whofe  publications  fo  ably  illultrate  Dr.  Maikelyne’s 
labours,  and  whom  he  appointed  the  depoiitary  of  his  fci- 
entific papers. 

Dr.  Malkelyne  had  good  church  preferment  from  his  col- 
lege ; and  his  paternal  eftates  (of  which  he  was  the  lait  male 
heir),  were  alio  confiderable.  He  married,  when  rather  ad- 
vanced in  life,  a young  lady  of  large  fortune,  the  filter  and 
co-heirefs  of  lady  Booth  of  Northarnptonlhire,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  whofe  education  he  lupenutended  with  the 
fondelt  care.  Thele  ladies  furvivc  him,  and  alio  his  After 
Margaret,  who  was  married  to  Robert,  the  late  lord  Clive. 

Dr.  Malkelyne  died  on  the  ninth  of  February  1811,  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age.  His  health  previouily  declined 
for  iome  months ; and  he  contemplated  his  approaching  dif- 
folution  with  pious  reiignation,  and  with  a lively  hope  of 
being  admitted  into  the  pretence  of  that  Deity,  whofe  works 
he  had  lo  long  Itudied  and  fo  ardently  admired.  His  favourite 
fcience  tended  the  more  ltrungly  to  confirm  his  religious 
principles,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a lincere  Chriltian. 
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MaskELYNE'j  I (lands,  in  Geography,  fo  called  after  Dr. 
Malkelyne,  a clutter  of  fmall  illands  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  lying  off  the  fouth-ead  point  of  Mallicollo  illand. 
N.  lat.  16"  32'.  E.  long.  167  59'. 

MASKINGIE,  arivtrof  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Michigan,  N.  lat.  47  25'.  W.  long.  86  30'. 

MASKO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Abo. 

M A S L A C H , i n the  Jlfirtrria Medico  of  theTurks,thename 
of  a medicine  greatly  in  ufe  among  thofe  people,  and  called 
alfo  anjion  or  amphion.  It  is  prepared  principally  of  opium. 
They  take  a dram  of  it  at  a time,  and  fometirnes  two  or 
three  : they  always  ufe  it  when  going  to  battle,  and  very 
often  as  a provocative  to  venery,  as  they  do  the  crude 
opium. 

MASLAWSTANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Kiev  ; 36  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bialaccr- 
kiev. 

MASLEMA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Diarbekir  ; 2S  miles  N.N.E.  of  Racca. 
MASLIN.  See  Bullimony. 

MASNED,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark, 
near  the  S.  coalt  of  Zealand.  N.  lat.  541  39'.  E.  long. 
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MASOLINO  da  Panicale,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
concerning  the  exadt  time  of  whofe  birth  and  death  the 
biographers  of  the  older  artiils  differ  exceedingly  ; one 
making  him  die  at  the  age  of  37,  in  the  year  1417,  another 
in  141 8,  and  a third  in  1440.  It  appears  moll  probable,  from 
a circumflance  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Mafaccio,  that  the 
truth  lies  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  periods  ; and  that 
he  mull  have  lived  fomewhat  longer  than  37  years.  In  the 
fir  It  place,  all  agree  that  Mafaccio,  who  was  born  in  1402, 
was  taught  the  art  of  painting  by  Mafolino,  whom  he  faw 
executing  his  labours  in  the  chapel  of  Brancacci,in  t he  church 
of  St.  Pietro  al  Carmine  at  Florence,  and  again  it  is  faid 
by  the  fame  biographers,  that  Mafaccio  learnt  for  the  firfl 
time  the  death  of  his  mailer  upon  his  return  from  Rome, 
at  which  lime  it  is  moll  probable  he  was  30  years  of  age, 
or  thereabouts  ; and  then  was  engaged  to  linifh  the  pictures 
which  Mafolino  had  left  incomplete,  and  not  till  then  ; which 
would  hardly  have  been  the  cafe  if  Maiolino  had  died  in 
1413,  or  1418,  fincc  Malaccio  was  a reputed  painter  be- 
fore he  was  20  years  old,  and  almoft,  if  not  quite,  at  the 
head  of  the  profelhon  before  he  was  25. 

Panicale  was  in  his  early  life  employed  as  a goldfmith, 
and  afterwards  learnt  under  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  the  ^rts  of 
modelling  and  calling  in  bronze  ; and  became  one  of 
Ghiberti’s  bed  workmen,  particularly  in  clearing  out  the 
figures  after  calling.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  chole  to  lludy 
painting,  and  for  that  purpofe  engaged  himfelf  with  Star- 
nina.  Few  of  the  works  of  Mafolino  are  now  known. 
The  principal  ones  are  the  hall  of  the  Orfini  palace  at  Rome  ; 
and  Ids  Hillory  of  St.  Peter  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro, 
at  Florence,  above-mentioned.  He  feems  to  have  greatly 
improved  upon  the  fly le  of  the  fehool  of  Giotto,  and  was 
probably  led  to  it  by  having  wrought  with  Ghiberti  in 
fculpture.  His  fly  le,  though  Hill  dry  and  meagre,  ex- 
hibited fymptoms  of  a certain  harmony  and  grandeur  un- 
known before. 

MASON,  John,  an  Englilh  nonconformilt  divine,  was 
born  at  Duimow,  in  Ellex,  in  the  year  1705-6.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  a diffenting  miuiller,  fent  him  to  purfue  his 
academical  fludies  under  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Kibworth,  in 
Leigellerfhire.  This  was  in  the  year  1722  ; and  the  firlt 


fituation  which  Mr.  Mafon  had  after  he  had  completed  his 
academical  courfe,  was  that  of  chaplain  and  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Feaks,  at  his  feat  near  Hatfield.  In  the 
year  1729  or  30,  lie  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pallor 
to  a congregation  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  with  which  he 
continued  about  feventcen  years,  diligently  difeharging  the 
duties  of  his  fundlion,  highly  edeemed  both  as  a preacher 
and  friend.  In  1745  he  pj-.iblifhed  his  treatife  on  “ Self- 
Knowledge,”  which  is  unqueilionably  ore  of  the  mod  va- 
luable works  on  practical  religion  in  the  Englilh  language. 
It  is  probable  that  not  lefs  than  a hundred  thoufand  copies 
of  this  work  have  been  circulated  in  our  own  country  ; and 
it  has  been  tranflated  into  almoll  all  the  European  tongues. 
In  the  year  1746,  Mr.  Malon  removed  to  Chehunt,  in 
Flertfordhire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  as 
a ufeful  preacher,  and  continued  to  benefit,  not  only  the 
village  in  which  he  lived  by  his  public  difeourfes  and  private 
exhortations,  but  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  public  by  his 
wTitings.  He  died  in  February,  1763,  in  the  litty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  As  a divine,  his  moll  important  publi- 
cations are,  1.  “ The  Eord’s-day  Evening  Entertainment,” 
in  four  volumes  : 2.  “ The  Student  and  Pador  ; or  Direc- 
tions how  to  attain  Eminence  and  Utefulnefs  in  thofe  refpec- 
tive  Characters  :”  3.  “ Chridian  Morals,”  in  two  volumes  ; 
and  “ Fifteen  Difeourfes,  Devotional  and  Practical.”  Mr. 
Mafon  publilhed,  likewife,  in  the  year  1750,  “An  Eflay 
on  Elocution,”  which  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and 
went  through  three  editions  in  a very  fiiort  fpace  of  time, 
and  may  be  eonfidered  as  the  foundation  of  many  of  our 
popular  treatifes  on  the  fame  fubjeCt.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  publilhed  “ An  Eday  on  the  Power  and  Harmony  of 
Prcfaic  Numbers  and  “ An  Eifay  on  the  Power  of  Num- 
bers, and  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetical  Compofi- 
tions.”  In  1 761 , the  author  reprinted  thefe  and  the  “ Eday 
on  Elocution,”  in  one  volume,  oCtavo.  Befides  the  articles 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Mafon  publilhed  fume  iingle  fer- 
mons  preached  on  particular  occafions.  As  a preacher  his 
fermons  were  correct,  peripicuous,  nervous,  always  lliullra- 
tive  of  the  text  and  doClrine  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
explain  ; and  they  were  ever  adapted  to  promote  the  pur- 
p jfes  of  piety  and  charity.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  grave  ancl 
iolemn,  his  voice  was  clear,  his  delivery  deliberate,  didinCl, 
and  void  of  all  affeClation,  and  his  manner  was  eafy  and 
natural.  His  perfonal  charaCler  was  an  exemplification  of 
the  duties  and  virtues  which  it  was  the  bulinefs  of  his  life 
to  enforce  ; in  his  intercourfe  with  the  world,  he  was  free, 
eafy,  communicative,  ar.d  pleafant  in  converfation,  and  muck 
of  the  gentleman  appeared  in  all  his  behaviour.  Although 
it  is  now  nearly  half  a century  fince  this  excellent  man  was 
taken  from  our  world,  there  is  dill  a member  of  his  church 
at  Chelhunt  living,  who  cherilhes,  and  will  ever  cherilh,  the 
recollection  of  the  virtues  of  her  pallor,  fo  long  as  her  life 
and  faculties  are  continued.  Life  prefixed  to  the  fifteenth 
edition  of  the  treatife  “ On  Self-Knowledge.” 

Mason,  William,  an  Englilh  poet  of  confiderable  cele- 
brity, born  in  1725, -was  the  foil  of  a clergyman  who  held 
the  living  of  Hull.  He  was  admitted  ot  St.  John’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  firll  degree  in  1745. 
He  removed  to  Pembroke  college,  and  was  eleCled  a fellow 
in  1747;  he  obtained  the  degree  ot  M.A.  in  1749,  and 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1754.  He  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  the  ear  of  Holcerneile,  by  whom  he  was  prefented 
to  the  reClory  ot  A don,  in  Yoikfliire,  and  who  procured 
for  him  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  his  majedy.  In 
1749,  he  printed  “ An  Ode  on  the  Indailation  of  the  Duke 
ol  Newcadle,”  as  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, 
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bridge,  which  gained  him  reputation.  “A  Monody  to  the 
Memory  of  Pope,”  and  a poem,  entitled  “ Ifis,  an  Elegy,” 
added  to  his  fame,  which  was  (till  farther  increafed,  in  17^2, 
by  the  dramatic  poem  of  “ Elfrida.”  In  this,  and  in  his 
“ CaraCtacus,”  publifhed  in  1759,  he  attempted  the  reftor- 
ation  of  the  ancient  Greek  chorus  in  tragedv.  Mr.  Mafon 
did  not  originally  compofe  thefe  pieces  for  the  modern  (tage, 
which  he  confidered  as  funk  beneath  his  level  by  the  corrupt 
talte  of  the  public  ; and  though  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  fit  them  for  reprefentation,  and  they  were  brought 
upon  the  theatre,  they  could  obtain  no  permanent  place 
there.  In  1756,  he  publifhed  a Imall  collection  of  new 
“Odes.”  He  was  in  all  his  pieces  an  imitator  of  Gray, 
but  they  have  been  thought  to  difplay  more  of  t'he  artificial 
mechanilm  of  poetry  than  of  its  genuine  fpirit.  His 
“ Elegies,”  publifited  in  17 63,  are  in  general  marked  with 
the  fimplicity  of  language  proper  to  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition,  and  they  breathe  noble  fentiments  of  freedom  and 
virtue.  In  the  year  1772,  appeared  the  firft  book  of  his 
“ EngJifh  Garden,”  a deferiptive  poem  in  blank  verfe,  of 
which  the  fourth  and  concluding  book  was  printed  in  1781. 
The  main  objeCt  of  this  work  was  to  recommend,  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  modern  fyftem  of  natural  or  land- 
fcape  gardening.  In  r 77 ^ , as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend  Gray,  he  publifhed  the  poems  of  that  diftinguiihed 
genius,  to  which  are  prefixed  “ Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.”  Mafon’s  obfervations  on  the  character  and  ge- 
nius of  his  friend  did  honour  to  his  fade  and  feelings. 
This  work  was  originally  publifhed  in  one  quarto  volume, 
but  another  edition  was  given  to  the  public  in  four  thin 
volumes,  crown  oCtavo.  Mafon,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  was  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  liberty  : 
during  the  conteft  with  America,  he  llrongly  exprefled  his 
difapprobation  of  the  hoftilities  carrying  on  againft  the  tranf- 
atlantic  part  of  the  community.  He  was  a zealous  member 
of  the  Yorklhire  Allocation,  for  procuring  a reform  in 
parliament,  which,  notwithllanding  the  exertions  of  the  wifeft 
patriots,  and  molt  virtuous  of  our  countrymen,  is  dill,  ap- 
parently, at  a great  didance.  Mr.  Mafon,  in  1783,  pub- 
lifhed in  a quarto  volume  a tranflation  of  Frefnoy’s  Latin 
poem  on  the  “ Art  of  Painting,”  which  unites  great  ele- 
gance of  language  and  verlification,  with  a correCt  repre- 
fentation of  the  original.  As  a clergyman,  he  obtained  the 
preferments  of  precentor  and  canon-refidentiary  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  York;  and  at  that  church  he  preached,  in  1788, 
an  “ Occafional  Difcourfe,”  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  flave- 
trade,  which  was  an  animated  declamation  againd  the  inhu- 
manity of  that  traffic.  In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  the 
poems  of  the  poet-laureate,  Whitehead,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a memoir.  The  centenary  commemoration  of  the  revo- 
lution in  that  year,  called  forth  a new  exertion  of  his  lyric 
powers  in  a “ Secular  Ode,”  which  breathed  the  fpirit  of 
his  mufe  of  freedom.  Without  referring  to  the  other  pub- 
lications of  Mr.  Mafon,  we  may  obferve  that  he  lived  to 
witnefsthe  French  revolution,  the  horrors  of  which  wrought 
a complete  change  in  his  political  principles.  He  died  in 
April,  1797,  at  the  age  of  72.  His  character  in  private 
life  was  exemplary  for  worth  and  aCtive  benevolence  ; and  a 
tablet  has  been  placed  to  his  memory  in  the  Poet’s  Corner 
in  Weftminller  Abbey.  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

Mr.  Mafon  was  not  only  an  excellent  poet  and  able  di- 
vine, but  a dilettante  painter  and  mufician  ; and  in  thefe  laft 
capacities  an  acute  critic.  We  did  not,  however,  agree 
with  him  in  his  reforming  fchemes  of  church  mufic.  He 
had  been  himfelf  a good  performer  on  the  harplichord  ; 
bad  lonae  knowledge  of  compofition,  a refined  talte,  and  was 


a very  good  judge  of  modern  mufic ; but  his  ideas  of  re- 
forming cathedral  mufic  would  reduce  it  to  Calviniltical 
pfalmody.  He  wifhed  for  nothing  but  plain  counterpoint 
in  the  fervices  and  full  anthems,  and  dull  and  dry  harmony 
in  the  voluntaries,  without  melody,  accent,  or  meafure  ; and 
he  preferred  the  mechanical  execution  of  a barrel  organ  in 
church  mufic,  to  the  mod  judicious  accompaniment  of  a 
confummate  organilt. 

We  think  organ-playing,  in  the  fublime  Ityle  of  Handel 
and  Sebaftian  Bach,  is  fo  precious  a faculty,  that  it  (hould 
be  cultivated  and  cherifhed  as  feduloufly  for  the  fake  of 
the  art  of  mufic,  as  the  innocent  amufement  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Mr.  Mafon,  as  precentor  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  has  llript  mufic  of  all  its  ornaments,  as  Jack 
did  religion,  in  the  Tale  of  a Tub. 

There  are,  however,  many  excellent  reflections  in  his 
“ Compendium  of  the  Hiltory  of  our  Church  Mufic,”  and, 
in  general,  a juft  and  diferiminate  character  of  our  ecclefi- 
aftical  coinpofers,  in  his  “ Copious  Collection  of  thofe  Por- 
tions of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  Bible,  and  Liturgy,  which 
have  been  fet  to  Mufic,  and  fung  as  Anthems  in  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Collegiate  Churches  of  England.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a critical  and  hiftorical  EfTay  on  Cathedral  Mufic.” 
Printed  at  York  in  1782. 

Though  this  excellent  fcholar,  and  charming  poet,  ho- 
noured us  with  his  friendlhip,  of  which  we  were  always 
ambitious  ; and  though,  from  his  knowledge  of  mufic,  we 
regarded  him  as  the  nioft  intelligent  and  refined  of  our  lyric 
bards,  we  never  could  fubferibe  to  his  reform  of  cathedral 
mufic,  farther  than  in  the  accentuation  of  the  words,  and 
diftinCtion  of  long  and  (hort  fyllabies,  in  which  our  old 
cathedral  compofers,  as  well  as  pfalmodifts,  are  egregioufly 
defeiftive  ; nor  could  vve  ever  flatter  him  in  his  high  opinion 
of  Henry  Lavves,  as  a mufician  of  fuperior  genius  and 
learning,  or  for  his  perfeCt  accuracy  in  expreffing  words ; 
though  Milton  tells  us  that  his 

“ tuneful  and  ivell-meafur  d fong, 

Firft  taught  our  Englifh  mufic  how  to  /pan 
Words  with  juft  note  and  accent , not  to  fcan 
With  Midas-ears,  committing  (hort  and  long.” 

And  Waller  joins  with  Milton  in  faying,  that  other  com- 
pofers admit  the  poet's  fenfe  but  faintly  and  dimly , like  the 
rays  through  a church-window  of  painted  glafs ; while  his 
favourite  Lawes 

“ could  truly  boaft 

That  not  A fyllable  is  lojl. 

See  Henry  Lawes,  and  Comus. 

Mason,  a perfon  employed,  ufually  under  the  direCtion 
of  an  architect,  in  the  raifing  of  a ftone  building. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  magon,  which  fignifie* 
the  fame.  Some  derive  this  farther  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  machio,  a machinijl,  becaufe  thefe  artificers  are  obliged 
to  ufe  machines  for  railing  walls.  Du-Cange  derives  it  from 
maceria , a name  given  to  the  long  fence-walls  which  inclofe 
vineyards,  &c.  in  which  mafons  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
firft  employed  : “ Mafon  eft  maceriarutn  con ftruCtor.”  M. 
Huet  derives  it  from  mas,  an  old  word  fignifying  houfc ; 
hence  mafon  is  a perfon  who  makes  majfes,  that  is,  houfes. 
In  the  corrupt  Latin,  a mafon  was  called  magijler  comacinus, 
which  Lindenbroeck  derives  from  Comacina,  an  ifland  in 
Romania,  where,  in  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  the  betl 
architects  were  found. 

The  chief  bufinefs  of  a mafon  is  to  prepare  the  mortar, 
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raife  the  walls  from  the  foundation  to  the  top,  with  the 
neceflary  retreats  and  perpendiculars,  form  the  vaults,  and 
employ  the  ftones  as  delivered  to  him. 

When  the  ftones  are  large,  the  bufinefs.  of  hewing  or 
cutting  them  belongs  to  the  ftone-cutters ; though  thefe  are 
frequently  confounded  with  the  mafons.  The  ornaments  of 
fcnlpture  are  performed  by  carvers  in  ftone,  or  fculptors. 
The  tools  or  implements  principally  ufed  by  mafons  are  the 
fquare,  level,  plumb-line,  bevel,  compafs,  hammer,  chiffel, 
mallet,  faw,  trowel,  &c. 

Befide  the  common  inftruments  ufed  in  the  hand,  they 
have  hkewife  machines  for  the  raifing  of  great  burdens,  the 
conducting  of  large  ftones,  &c.  The  principal  of  thefe  are 
the  lever,  wheel,  pulley,  &c. 

In  the  eftimation  of  the  value  of  mafons’  work,  walls,  co- 
lumns, blocks  of  ftone  or  marble,  &c.  are  meafured  by  the 
cubic  foot ; and  pavements,  {labs,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  by 
the  fuperficial  or  fquare  foot.  Cubic  or  folid  meafure  is 
uled  for  the  materials,  and  fquare  meafure  for  the  workman- 
fhip.  In  the  folid  meafure,  the  true  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs,  are  taken  and  multiplied  conftantly  together  ; in 
the  fuperficial,  there  mult  be  taken  the  length  and  breadth 
of  every  part  of  the  projection,  which  is  feen  without  the 
general  upright  face  of  the  buftding. 

Examples,  i.  Required  the  folid  content  of  a wall, 
53  feet  6 inches  long,  12  feet  3 inches  high,  and  2 feet 
thick.  The  preduft  of  53.5  x 12.25  X 2—  1310.75,  or 
1310  feet  9 inches. 

1.  Required  the  value  of  a marble  flab,  at  8x.  per  foot  ; 
the  length  being  5 feet  7 inches,  and  breadth  1 foot  10 
inches.  Anf.  4/.  ix.  10 \d. 

3.  In  a chimney-piece,  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  mantle 
and  flab  each  - - - 4 f.  6 inch. 

Breadth  of  both  together  3 2 

Length  of  each  jamb  4 4 

Breadth  of  both  together  1 9 

Required  the  fuperficial  content  ? Anf.  21  feet  10  inches. 
Hutton’s  Menfuration,  p.  6to. 

Masons,  Free  or  Accepted,  a very  ancient  fociety,  or 
body  of  men  ; fo  called,  either  from  feme  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  mafonry  or  building,  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  matters  of,  or  becaufe  the  firft  founders  of  the  fociety 
were  perfons  of  that  profefiicn. 

They  are  now  very  confiderable  both  for  numbers  and 
charafter  ; being  found  not  only  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  confifting  principally  of 
perfons  of  merit  and  coniideration  As  to  antiquity,  they 
lay  claim  to  a (landing  of  fome  thoufand  years ; and,  it  is 
faid,  can  trace  up  their  original  as  early  as  the  building  of 
Solomon’s  tentple.  It  is  very  doubtful  when  they  were  firft 
introduced  into  this  country  : fome  have  traced  the  origin 
of  mafonry  in  general  to  the  year  674,  when  glafs-making 
was  introduced  ; and  it  is  certain  that,  after  this  time,  many 
of  our  public  buildings,  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  were  ereded 
by  men  in  companies,  who,  as  fome  fay,  called  themfelves 
free,  becaufe  they  were  at  liberty  to  work  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Others  have  derived  the  inftitution  of  free 
mafons  from  a combination  among  the  mafons  not  to  work 
without  an  advance  of  wages,  when  they  were  fummoned 
from  feveral  counties,  by  writs  of  Edward  III.,  directed 
to  the  fheriffs,  to  aflift  in  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  callle, 
together  with  the  church  and  chapel  of  St.  George,  at 
Windfor : accordingly  it  is  faid,  that  the  mafons  agreed  on 
tokens,  &c.  by  which  they  might  know  one  another,  and 
to  aflift  one  another  againft  being  imprefled,  and  not  to  work 
unlefs  free,  and  on  their  own  terms. 
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Dr.  Henry,  in  his  “ Hiftory,”  attributes  the  origin  of 
the  free-mafon  fociety  in  Britain  to  the  difficulty  found  in 
former  times,  of  procuring  a fufficient  number  of  workmen 
to  build  the  multitude  of  churches,  monafteries,  and  other 
religious  edifices  which  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  ages 
prompted  the  people  to  raife.  Hence  the  mafons  were 
greatly  favoured  by  the  pones,  and  many  indulgences  were 
granted  in  order  to  augment  their  number.  In  times  like 
thofe  we  fpeak  of,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  en- 
couragement from  the  fupreme  paftors  of  the  church  mud 
have  been  produdlive  of  the  mod  beneficial  effe£ls  to  the 
fraternity  : and  hence  the  increafe  of  the  fociety  may  na- 
turally be  deduced.  The  dodlor  quotes,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  the  words  of  an  author  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
their  hiftory  and  conftitution.  “ The  Italians,”  fays  he, 
“ with  fome  Greek  refugees,  and  with  them  French,  Ger- 
mans, and  Flemings,  joined  into  a fra’ernity  of  architedls, 
procuring  papal  bulls  for  their  encouragement  and  their 
particular  privileges;  they  ftyled  themfelves  free-mafons, 
and  ranged  from  one  nation  to  another,  as  they  found 
churches  to  be  built:  their  government  was  regular;  and 
where  they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand,  they  made  a 
camp  of  huts.  A furvevor  governed  in  chief;  every  tenth 
man  was  called  a warden,  and  overlooked  each  nine.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  out  of  charity  or 
commutation  of  penance,  gave  the  materials  and  carriages. 
Thofe  who  have  feen  the  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge 
of  the  fabrics  of  fome  of  our  cathedrals  near  400  years  old, 
cannot  but  have  a great  efteem  for  their  economy,  and  ad- 
mire how  foon  they  eredled  fuch  lofty  ftruftures.” 

Mr.  W.  Prefton,  paft-maller  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
in  a treatife  on  Mafonry,  publiflied  in  1792,  tracing  its 
origin  from  the  creation,  fuppofes  its  introduftion  into  Eng- 
land to  have  been  prior  to  the  Roman  invafion.  Accord- 
ingly he  appeals  to  thofe  remains  of  ftupendous  works  exe- 
cuted by  the  Britons,  ftill  exitting,  and  which  mull  have 
been  executed  at  a much  earlier  period  than  the  time  of  the 
Romans ; and  it  is  faid,  that  the  Druids  had  among  them 
feveral  culloms  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  mafons,  and  that  they 
derived  their  government  from  Pythagoras : but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  afeertain  the  refemblance  for  which  the  advocates  of 
the  early  origin  of  the  fociety  of  free-mafons  contend.  Al- 
though mafonry  is  faid  to  have  been  encouraged  by  Csefar, 
and  by  many  Roman  generals,  who  were  governors  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  fraternity  of  mafons  was  aftually  employed  in 
the  conftruftion  of  many  magnificent  fabrics,  we  have  no 
exifting  records  of  their  ledges  and  conventions  ; and  of  the 
culloms  that  prevailed  in  their  aflemblies  the  accounts  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  are  very  imperfedl.  In  the  time  of  Caraufius 
the  art  of  mafonry  revived  ; and  among  other  artificers,  he 
collefted  a number  of  ingenious  mafons  from  many  different 
countries,  and  appointed  his  fteward  Albanus  as  the  fuper- 
mtendant  of  their  aflemblies.  At  this  time,  lodges,  or 
conventions  of  the  fraternity,  began  to  be  introduced.  Al- 
banus obtained  from  Caraufius  a charter  to  hold  a general 
council,  of  which  he'was  prefident,  and  in  which  many  new 
members  were  admitted.  This  Albanus  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  famous  St.  Alban,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Britain 
for  the  Chriftian  faith.  In  proof  of  this  tael,  Mr.  Prefton 
refers  to  fome  ancient  rr.anufcripts.  By  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  from  Britain,  the  progrefs  of  mafonry  was 
checked,  and  it  was  afterwards  wholly  negledted.  After 
the  introdwflion  of  Chrillianity,  however,  mafonry,  to- 
gether with  other  arts,  revived,  and  lodges  were  formed; 
but  being  under  the  direction  of  foreigners,  they  gained  no 
permanent  reputation.  After  the  year  557,  when  St. 
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i Auftin  with  his  companions  arrived  in  England,  mafonry 

1}  was  taken  under  his  protection  ; and  the  Gothic  ftyle  of 
1 building  was  introduced  by  thofe  foreigners,  who  about  this 
time  reforted  to  the  kingdom.  Auftin,  it  is  faid,  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  being  the  head  of  the  fraternity,  who 
founded  the  old  cathedral  of  Canterbury  in  600 ; that  of 
Rochefter  in  602  ; St.  Paul's  in  London  in  604 ; St.  Peter’s 
in  Weftminfter  in  605  ; as  well  as  many  others.  The  num- 
ber of  mafons  in  England  was  thus  greatly  increafed,  as 
well  as  by  his  other  buildings  of  caiUes,  &c.  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  640  fome  ingenious  artifts  arrived  from 
France,  and  formed  themfelves  into  a lodge  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bennet,  abbot  of  Wirral,  whom  Kenred,  king  of 
Mercia,  foon  after  appointed  infpeCtor  of  the  lodges,  and 
general  fuperintendant  of  the  mafons.  Mafonry,  however, 
during  the  heptarchy,  was  in  a low  ftate ; but  it  began  to 
revive  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Swithin,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Ethelwolf  in  repairing  fome  religious  houfes  ; and 
from  that  time  the  art  was  gradually  improved  till  the  year 
872,  when  it  found  a zealous  protestor  in  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  appropriated  a feventh  part  of  his  revenue  in  employing 
a number  of  workmen  for  rebuilding  the  cities,  caftles,  &c. 
ruined  by  the  Danes.  During  the  reign  of  his  fuccefTor 
Edward,  the  mafons  continued  to  hold  their  lodges  under 
the  fanCtion  of  Ethred,  hufband  to  the  king’s  filler,  and 
Ethelward  hi*  brother,  to  whofe  care  the  fraternity  was 
intruded.  The  true  re-eftabliftiment  of  mafonry  in  England, 
however,  is  dated  from  the  reign  of  king  Athelftan  ; and 
there  is  ftill  exifting  an  ancient  lodge  of  mafons  in  York, 
which  traces  its  origin  to  this  period.  This  lodge,  faid  to 
be  the  molt  ancient  in  England,  was  founded  in  926,  under 
the  patronage  of  Edwin,  the  king’s  brother,  who  obtained 
for  it  a charter  from  Athelftan,  and  became  himfelf  grand- 
mafter.  By  virtue  of  this  charter  all  the  mafons  in  the 
kingdom  were  aflembled,  and  in  their  aflembly,  as  it  is 
reported,  they  eftablifhed  a general  or  grand  lodge  for  their 
future  government.  Under  the  patronage  and  jtirifdiCtion 
of  this  lodge  it  is  alleged,  that  the  fraternity  very  con- 
fiderably  increafed  ; and  kings,  princes,  and  other  eminent 
perfons,  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries,  paid  due 
ullegiance  to  the  aflembly. 

On  the  deceafe  of  prince  Edwin  and  king  Athelftan,  the  ma- 
fons were  difperfed,  and  remained  in  an  un fettled  ftate  till  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  in  960.  They  were  then  collected  by  St. 
Dunltan,  and  employed  in  works  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuilomed  ; but  for  want  of  permanent  encouragement,  their 
lodges  declined,  and  mafonry  remained  in  a low  ftate  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  It  revived  under  Edward  the  Confef 
for,  in  1041  ; and  by  the  affiltance  of  Leofrick,  earl  of 
Coventry,  he  rebuilt  Weftminfter  Abbey,  the  earl  being  fu- 
perintendant of  the  mafons.  After  the  conqueft,  in  1066, 
Gundulph,  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  and  Roger  de  Montgome- 
ry, earl  of  Shrewfbury,  both  of  them  excellent  architects, 
became  joint  patrons  of  the  mafons ; and  under  their  aufpices 
the  Tower  of  London  was  begun,  though  finilhed  only  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  who  likewife  rebuilt  London 
bridge  with  wood,  and  in  10S7  firft  conttruCted  the  palace 
and  hall  of  Weftminfter.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  I. 
and  of  Stephen,  the  mafonic  lodges  aflembled,  and  the  fociety 
was  employed  in  building  a chapel  at  Weftminfter,  near 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  other  works  ; the  prefident  of 
the  lodges  being  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  marquis  of  Pembroke. 
Under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  lodges  were  fuperintended 
by  the  grand-malter  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  employed 
them  in  building  their  temple  in  Fleet-ftreet,  in  the  year 
1155.  Mafonry  continued  under  the  patronage  of  this  or- 


der till  the  year  1199,  when  John  fucceeded  Richard  I.  in 
the  throne  of  England,  and  Peter  de  Colechurch  was  then 
appointed  grand-mafter.  He  began  to  rebuild  London 
bridge  with  ftone,  which  was  afterwards  finilhed  by  William 
Alcmain,  in  1209.  Peter  de  Rupibus  fucceeded  Peter  de 
Colechurch  in  the  office  of  grand-mafter,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  chief  furveyor  of  the  king’s  works,  afted  as  deputy 
under  him ; mafonry  continued  alfo  to  flourifh  under  the 
aufpices  of  thefe  two  artifts  during  this  and  the  following 
reign.  On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  I.  in  1272,  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  the  mafons  was  intruded  to  Walter  Giffard,  arch- 
bilhop  of  York,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and 
Ralph,  lord  of  Mount  Hermer,  the  progenitor  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Montagues ; and  by  thefe  architects  the  abbey 
of  Weftminfter  was  finilhed,  after  having  been  begun  in  1220, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  II.  During  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  the  fraternity  were  employed  in  building  Exeter 
and  Oriel  colleges  in  Oxford,  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  &c. 
under  the  aufpices  of  Walter  Stapleton,  bifhop  of  Exeter, 
who  had  been  appointed  grand-mafter  of  the  mafons  in 
I3°7- 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  lodges  under  his  patron- 
age were  numerous  ; and  the  fraternity  held  communications 
under  the  protection  of  the  civil  magiftrates.  William  a 
Wykeham  continued  grand-mafter  on  the  acceffion  of 
Richard  II.,  and  by  him  both  the  New  college  in  Oxford, 
and  Winchefter  college,  were  founded  at  his  own  expence. 
After  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.,  Thomas  Fitz-Allan,  earl 
of  Surrey,  was  appointed  grand-mafter,  who,  after  the  en- 
gagement at  Shrewlbury,  founded  Battle-abbey  and  Fo- 
theringay  ; the  Guildhall  at  London  being  alfo  built  in  this 
reign.  On  the  acceffion  of  Henry  V.,  the  fraternity  were 
direfted  by  Henry  Chichely,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
under  whom  the  lodges  and  communications  of  the  frater- 
nity were  frequent.  I11  1425,  however,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  an  aft  was  made  againft  the  meetings  of  the 
chapters  and  congregations  of  mafons,  becaufe  it  was  faid, 
that  by  fuch  meetings  “ the  good  courfe  and  effeCt  of  the 
ftatutes  of  labourers  were  openly  violated  and  broken,  in 
fubverfion  of  the  law,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  all  the 
commons.’’  But  this  aCt  was  not  put  in  force,  nor  did  the 
fraternity  ceafe  to  meet  as  ufual  under  the  protection  of  arch. 
bifhop  Chichely,  who  ftill  continued  to  prefide  over 
them. 

Notwithftanding  a charge  alleged  at  this  time  againft  the 
mafons,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  proteCtor  and  guardian  of 
the  kingdom,  apprifed  of  their  innocence,  took  them  under 
his  protection,  and  transferred  the  charge  of  fedition  againft 
Henry,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  his  followers.  Although 
the  duke  was  afterwards  impeached,  imprifoned,  and  mur- 
dered, the  mafons  were  not  only  permitted  to  meet  without 
moleftation,  but  were  joined  by  the  king  himfelf.  In  that 
year  (1442)  he  was  initiated  into  mafonry,  and  from  that 
time  was  affiduous  in  making  himfelf  complete  matter  of  the 
art.  He  revifed  the  conftitutions  of  the  body,  and  honour, 
ed  them  with  his  fanCtion  ; and  his  example  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  nobility.  The  king  prefided  over  the  lodges 
in  perfon,  nominating  William  Wanefleet,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter, grand-mafter.  The  bifhop,  at  his  own  expence, 
built  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  feveial  religious  houfes. 
Eton  college,  near  Windfor,  and  King’s  college,  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  alfo  founded  during  this  reign.  Henry  him- 
felf founded  Chrift’s  college,  Cambridge,  as  his  queen,  Mar. 
garet  of  Anjou,  did  Queen’s  college  in  the  fame  univerfity. 
About  this  time,  the  mafons  were  protected  and  encouraged 
by  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  honoured  the  lodges  with  his 
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prefence,  and  fettled  an  annual  revenue  of  -four  pounds 
Scots  (an  Englifh  noble)  to  be  paid  by«very  mafter-mafon 
in  Scotland,  to  a grand-mafter,  chofen  by  the  grand  lodge, 
and  approved  of  by  the  crown. 

The  flourifhing  (late  of  mafonry  was  interrupted  by  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaiter,  which 
brought  it  almoft  totally  into  negledt.  About  147 1,  how- 
ever, it  revived  under  the  aufpices  of  Robert  Beauchamp, 
bifhop  of  Sarum,  who  had  been  appointed  grand-mafter  by 
Edward  IV.  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Garter,  for  repairing  the  caftle  and  chapel  of  Windfor.  It 
again  declined  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard 
III.;  but  came  once  more  into  repute  on  the  accefiion  of 
Henry  VII.  in  1485'.  It  was  now  patronifed  by  the  mafter 
and  fellows  of  the  order  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes  (now  Mal- 
ta) ; who  atTembled  their  grand  lodge  in  1500,  and  chofe 
Henry  for  their  proteftor.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1502,  a 
lodge  of  mafons  was  formed  in  the  palace,  at  which  the 
•king  prefided  as  grand-mafter  ; and  having  appointed  John 
•Iflip,  abbot  of  Weitrainfter,  and  lir  Reginald  Bray,  knight 
of  the  Garter,  his  wardens  for  the  occafion,  proceeded  in 

Jrreat  ftate  to  theeaftend  of  Weftminiler  Abbey,  where  lie 
aid  the  firft  (tone  of  that  excellent  piece  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, called  Henry  theSeventh’s  chapel.  The  cape-ftone  of 
this  building  was  celebrated  in  1307.  The  palace  of  Rich- 
mond, as  well  as  many  other  nob'e  ftru&ures,  were  railed 
under  the  diredlion  of  fir  Reginald  Bray  ; and  the  colleges  of 
Brazen-Nofe,  in  Oxford,  and  Jefus  and  St.  John’s  in  Cam- 
bridge, were  all  finifhed  in  this  reign. 

On  the  accefiion  of  Henry  VIII.  cardinal  Wolfey  was 
appointed  grand-mafter  ; who  built  Hampton-court,  White- 
hall, Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  with  feveral  other  no- 
ble edifices  ; all  of  which,  upon  the  difgrace  of  that  prelate, 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1530.  Wolfey  was  fucceeded 
as  grand-mafter  in  1534  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex  ; 
who  employed  the  fraternity  in  building  St.  James's  palace, 
Chrift's  holpital,  and  Greenwich  caftle.  Cromwell  being  be- 
headed in  1540,  John  Touchet,  lord  Audley,  fucceeded  to 
the  office  of  grand-mafter,  and  built  Magdalen  college,  in 
Cambridge,  and  many  other  itrudtures.  In  1547,  the  duke 
of  Somerfet,  guardian  of  the  king,  and  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, became  fuperintendant  of  the  mafons,  and  built  So- 
merfet-houfe  in  the  Strand  ; which,  on  his  being  beheaded, 
was  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1352. 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  John  Poynet, 
bifhop  of  Wincliefter,  prefided  over  the  lodges  till  the 
death  of  the  king,  in  1553.  From  this  time  they  con- 
tinued without  any  patron  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  fir  Thomas  Sackville  accepted  of  the  office  of  grand- 
mafter.  Lodges,  however,  had  been  held  during  this 
period  in  different  parts  of  England ; but  the  general  or 
grand  lodge  afiembled  in  the  city  of  York,  where  it  is 
laid  the  fraternity  were  numerous  and  refpedfable.  — Of 
the  queen  we  have  the  following  curious  anecdote  with 
regard  to  the  mafons  : hearing  that  they  were  iu  poffef- 
lion  of  many  lecrets,  which  they  refufed  to  difclofe,  and 
being  naturally  jealous  of  all  fecret  affeinblies,  file  fent  an 
armed  force  to  York,  to  break  up  their  annual  grand-lodge. 
The  queen,  however,  being  afterwards  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  fraternity  of  mafons  did  not  interfere  in  ftate 
affairs,  became  quite  reconciled  to  their  affemblies,  and  from 
this  time  mafonry  made  a confidcrable  progrefs  ; lodges  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  number  of  the  bre- 
thren increafed  confiderably.  Several  great  works  were 
carried  011  there  under  the  aufpices  of  fir  Thomas 


Grefham,  from  whom  the  fraternity  received  every  encou- 
ragement. 

Sir  Thomas  was  fucceeded  in  the  office  of  grand-mafter 
by  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Effingham,  who  continued 
to  prefide  over  the  lodges  in  the  fouth  till  the  year  1588, 
when  George  Haftings,  eirrl  of  Huntingdon,  was  chofen 
grand-mafter,  and  remained  in  the  office  till  the  deceafe  of 
the  queen  in  1603. 

On  the  accefiion  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
mafonry  flourifhed,  and  lodges  were  held,  in  both  king- 
doms. A number  of  gentlemen  returned  from  their  travels, 
with  curious  drawings  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, as  well  as  ftrong  inclination  to  revive  a know- 
ledge of  it.  Among  thefe  was  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones, 
who  was  appointed  general  furveyor  to  the  king.  He 
was  named  grand-mafter  of  England,  and  was  deputed  by 
the  king  to  prefide  over  the  lodges.  Several  learned  men  were 
now  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  mafonry,  and  the  focicty 
increafed  confiderably  in  reputation  and  conlequence.  Inge- 
nious artifts  reforted  to  England  in  great  numbers  ; lodges 
were  conftituted  as  feminaries  of  initruCtion  in  the  fciences 
and  polite  arts,  after  the  model  of  the  Italian  fchools  ; the 
communications  of  the  fraternity  were  eitablifhed,  and  the 
annual  fellivals  regularly  obferved.  Under  the  direction  of 
this  accomp. idled  architect,  many  magnificent  ltruCtures  were 
railed  ; and  among  the  reft,  he  was  employed,  Dy  command 
of  the  fovereign,  to  plan  a new  palace  at  Whitehall,  worthy 
of  the  relidence  of  the  kings  of  England.  This  was  exe- 
cuted ; but  for  want  of  a parliamentary  fund,  no  more  of 
the  plan  was  ever  finifhed  than  the  banqueting-houfe.  Inigo 
Jones  continued  in  the  office  of  grand-mafter  till  the  year 
1618,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke; 
under  whole  aufpices  many  eminent  and  wealthy  men 
were  initiated,  and  the  myfteries  of  the  order  held  in  high 
eftimation. 

After  Charles  1.  afeended  the  throne,  earl  Pembroke 
was  continued  in  his  office  till  the  year  1630,  when  he  refigned 
in  favour  of  Henry  Danvers,  earl  of  Danby.  This  noble- 
man was  fucceeded,  in  1633,  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  ancellor  of  the  Norfolk  family.  In  1635, 
Francis  Rufiel,  earl  of  Bedford,  accepted  the  government 
of  the  fociety  ; but  Inigo  Jones  having  continued  to  patronize 
the  lodges  during  his  lordfhip’s  adminiftration,  he  was  re- 
eleCted  the  following  year,  and  continued  in  office  till  the 
year  of  his  death,  1646.  The  progrefs  of  mafonry,  how- 
ever, was  for  fome  time  obftrudted  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  ; but  it  began  to  furvive  under  the  patronage 
of  Charles  II.,  who  had  been  received  into  the  order  during 
his  exile.  Some  lodges  during  this  reign  were  conftituted 
by  leave  of  the  feveral  noble  grand-malters,  and  many  gen- 
tlemen and  famous  fcholars  requefted  at  that  time  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  fraternity.  On  the  27th  of  December, 
1663,  a general  aflembly  was  held,  where  Henry  Jemiyn, 
earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  was  ele&ed  grand-mafter  ; who  appoint- 
ed fir  John  Denham  his -deputy,  and  Mr.  Chriftopher  Wren, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  John 
Webb,  his  wardens.  At  this  aflembly  feveral  ufeful  regu- 
lations were  made,  for  the  better  government  of  the  lodges  ; 
and  the  greateft  harmony  prevailed  among  the  whole  frater- 
nity. The  earl  of  St.  Alban’s  was  fucceeded  in  his  office 
of  grand-mafter  by  earl  Rivers,  in  the  j ear  1666,  when  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren  was  appointed  deputy,  and  diitinguilhed 
himfelf  beyond  any  of  his  predeceflors  in  promoting  the 
profperity  of  the  lodges  which  remained  at  that  time,  parti- 
cularly that  of  St.  Paul’s,  now  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  which 
he  patronized  upwards  of  eighteen  years.  At  this  time  he 
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attended  the  meetings  regularly  ; and  during  his  prefidency 
made  a prelent  to  the  lodge  of  three  mahogany  candleflicks, 
which  at  that  time  were  very  valuable.  They  are  tlill  pre- 
ferred, and  highly  valued  as  a teflimony  of  the  efleem  of  the 
donor. 

Whilft  the  city,  after  its  dellruftion  by  fire  in  1666,  was 
in  building,  lodges  were  held  by  the  fraternity  in  different 
placed,  and  many  new  ones  conftituted,  to  which  the  belt 
architects  reforted.  In  1674,  earl  Rivers  refigned  the  office 
of  grand-malter  in  favour  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  left  the  care  of  the  fraternity  to  his  wardens, 
and  fir  Chriltopher  Wren,  who  (till  continued  to  aft  as  depu- 
ty. In  1679,  the  duke  refigned  in  favour  of  Henry  Bennet, 
earl  of  Arlington;  but  this  nobleman  was  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  date-affairs  to  attend  to  his  duty  as  a mafon,  though 
the  lodges  continued  to  meet  under  his  fanftion,  and  many 
refpeftable  gentlemen  joined  the  fraternity.  During  the 
fhort  reign  of  James  II.  the  mafons  were  much  neglefted. 
In  1685,  fir  Chridopher  Wren  was  elefted  to  the  office  of 
grand-mader,  who  appointed  Gabriel  Cibber  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Strong  his  wardens  : yet  notwithdanding  the  great  re- 
putation and  abilities  of  this  celebrated  architeft,  mafonry 
continued  in  a declining  way  for  many  years,  and  only 
a few  lodges  were  held  occafionally  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  Revo'ution,  the  fociety  was  in  fitch  a low  date  in 
the  fouth  of  England,  that  only  feven  regular  lodges  were 
held  in  London  and  its  fuburbs  ; and  of  thele  only  two,  viz. 
that  of  St.  Paul’s  and  one  at  St.  The  mis’.,  I10' pit al,  South- 
wark, were  of  any  confequence.  But  in  1695,  king  Wil- 
liam, having  been  initiated  into  the  myderies,  honoured  the 
lodges  with  his  prefence, particularly  meat  Hainpton-court, 
at  which  he  is  laid  to  have  frequently  prefided  during  the  time 
that  the  new  part  of  his  palace  was  building.  Many  of  the 
nobility  alfo  were  prefent  at  a general  affembly  and  feall  held 
in  1697  ; particularly  Charles,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Le- 
nox, who  was  elefted  grand-matter  for  that  year  ; but  in 
1698,  refigned  his  office  to  fir  Chriltopher  Wren,  who  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  fraternity  till  king  William’s  death 
in  1702. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  mafonry  made  no  con- 
fiderable  progrefs.  Sir  Chridopher’s  age  and  infirmities 
drew  off  his  attention  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  an- 
nual fedivals  were  entirely  neglefted,  and  the  number  of  ma- 
fons  confiderably  diminifhed.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  privileges  of  mafonrv  fhould  not  be  confined  to  ope- 
rative mafons,  but  that  people  of  all  proftffions  fhould  be 
admitted  to  participate  in  them,  provided  they  were  regular- 
ly approved  and  initiated  into  the  order. 

Tims  the  fociety  once  more  rofe  into  efieem  ; and  on  the 
acceffion  of  George  I.  the  mafons,  now  deprived  of  fir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  refolved  to  unite  again  under  a grand-malter, 
and  revive  the  annual  feflivaL.  With  this  view,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  only  four  lodges  at  that  time  existing  in  London, 
met  at  the  Apple-tree  tavern  in  Cbarles-llreet,  Covent-Gar- 
den  ; and  having  voted  the  oldeft  malter-mafon  then  prefent 
into  the  chair,  conllituted  the mf  Ives  a grand  lodge  pro  tem- 
pore, It  was  now  refolved  to  renew  the  quarterly  communi- 
cations among  the  brethren  ; and  at  an  annual  meeting  held 
on  the  24th  of  June  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Anthony  Sayer  was 
elefted  grand  mailer,  inveited  by  the  oldefl  mailer-mafon 
there  prelent,  inllalled  by  the  matter  of  the  oldeft  lodge,  and 
had  due  homage  paid  him  by  the  fraternity.  Before  this 
time  a fufficient  number  of  mafons,  met  together  within  a 
certain  dillridl,  had  ample  power  to  make  malons  without  a 
warrant  of  conflitution  ; but  it  was  now  determined,  that 


the  privilege  of  afTembling  as  mafons  fhould  be  veiled  irt  cer- 
tain lodges  or  affemblies  of  mafons  convened  in  certain  places, 
and  that  every  lodge  to  be  afterwards  convened,  excepting 
the  four  old  lodges  then  exifling,  fhould  be  authorized  to  aft 
by  a warrant  from  the  grand-mafler  for  the  time,  granted  by 
petition  from  certain  individuals,  with  the  confent  and  appro, 
bation  of  the  grand  lodge  in  communication  ; and  that  with- 
out fuch  warrant,  no  lodge  fhould  hereafter  be  deemed  regu- 
lar or  conflitutional.  The  former  privileges,  however,  were 
ft  ill  allowed  to  remain  to  the  four  old  lodges  then  extant.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  old  mafons  in  the  metropolis  vefted  all 
their  inherent  privileges,  as  individuals,  in  the  four  old  lodges, 
in  trufl  that  they  never  would  fuffer  the  ancient  charges  and 
land-marks  to  be  infringed.  The  four  old  lodges, on  their  part, 
agreed  to  extend  their  patronage  to  every  new  lodge  which 
fhould  hereafter  be  conllituted  according  to  the  new  regula- 
tions of  the  fociety  ; and  while  they  afted  in  conformity  to 
the  ancient  conlfitutions  of  the  order,  to  admit  their  mailers 
and  wardens  to  fhare  with  them  all  the  privileges  of  the 
grand  lodge,  that  of  precedence  only  excepted. 

Matters  being  thus  fettled,  the  brethren  of  the  four  old 
lodges  confidered  their  attendance  on  the  future  communica- 
tions of  the  fociety  as  unneceffary  ; and  therefore  trufled 
implicitly  to  their  maflers  and  wardens,  fatisfied  that  no  mea- 
fure  of  importance  would  be  adopted  without  their  approba- 
tion. It  was,  however,  foon  difeovered,  that  the  new  lodges 
being  equally  reprefented  with  the  old  ones  at  the  communi- 
cations, would  at  length  fo  far  outnumber  them,  that  by  a 
majority  they  might  lubvert  the  privileges  of  the  original  ma- 
fons  of  England,  which  had  been  centered  in  the  four  old. 
lodges  ; on  whifti  account  a code  of  laws  was,  with  the  con- 
firm of  the  brethren  at  large,  drawn  up  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  fociety.  To  this  the  following  was  annexed, 
binding  the  grand-mafler  for  the  time  being,  his  fucceffors, 
and  the  mailer  of  every  lodge  to  be  hereafter  conllituted,  to 
preferve  it  inviolably  ; “ Every  annual  grand  lodge  has  an 
inherent  power  and  authority  to  make  new  regulations,  or  to 
alter  thele  for  the  real  benefit  of  this  ancient  fraternity,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  old  land-marks  be  carefully  prelerved  : 
and  that  fuch  alterations  and  new  regulations  be  propofed 
and  agreed  to  at  the  third  quarterly  communication  pre- 
ceding the  annual  grand  feall  ; and  that  they  be  offered  alfo 
to  the  perufal  of  ail  the  brethren  before  dinner,  in  writing, 
even  of  the  youngefl  apprentice  ; the  approbation  and  con- 
fen*  of  the  majority  of  all  the  brethren  prefent  being  abfo- 
lntely  neceflary  to  make  the  fame  binding  and  obligatory.’’ 
To  commemorate  this  circumllance,  it  has  been  cuflomary, 
everlince  that  time,  "for  the  mailer  of  the  oldefl  lodge  to  at- 
tend every  grand  inftallation  ; and,  taking  precedence  of  a'l 
prefent,  the  grand-malter  only  excepted,  to  deliver  the  book 
of  the  original  conllitutions  to  the  new  inllalled  grand- 
mafler,  on  his  promifing  obedience  to  the  ancient  charges  and. 
general  regulations. 

By  this  precaution,  the  original  conflitutions  were  efla- 
blifhed  as  the  balis  of  all  fucceeding  mafonic  jurifdiftion  in. 
the  fouth  of  England;  and  the  ancient  land-marks,  as  they 
are  called,  or  the  boundaries  fet  up  as  checks  againlt  innova- 
tion, were  carefully  fecured  from  the  attacks  of  any  future, 
invaders. 

In  1720  the  fraternity  fuflained  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the 
burning  of  feveral  valuable  manufcripts,  concerning  the 
lodges,  regulations,  charges,  fecrets,  &c.  (particularly  one 
written  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Stone,  the  warden  under  Inigo- 
Jones  ) This  was  done  by  fome  fcrupulous  brethren,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  publication  of  the  mafonic  constitutions. 
At  a quarterly  communication  it  was  this  year  agreed,  that, 
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for  the  future,  the  new  grand-mafter  fhall  be  named  and  pro-  the  diftrefled  brethren  are  confidered  at  thefe  meetings ; and 
pofed  to  the  grand  lodge  fome  time  before  the  feaft  : and  if  if  the  petitioner  be  confidered  as  a deferving  object,  he  is  im- 
approved  and  prefent,  he  (hall  be  faluted  as  grand-mafter  mediately  relieved  with  five  pounds.  If  the  circumftances  pf 
eledt : and  that  every  grand-mafter,  when  he  is  inftalled,  the  cafe  are  of  a peculiar  nature,  his  petition  is  referred  to 
lhall  have  the  foie  power  of  appointing  his  deputy  and  war-  the  next  communication,  where  he  is  relieved  with  any  fum 
dens,  according  to  ancient  cuftom.  the  committee  may  have  fpecified,  not  exceeding  twenty 

In  the  mean  time,  mafonry  continued  to  fpread  in  the  guineas  at  onetime.  Thus  the  diftrefled  have  always  found 
north  as  well  as  the  fouth  of  England.  The  general  af-  ready  relief  from  this  general  charity,  which  is  fupported  by 
fembly,  or  grand  lodge  at  York,  continued  to  meet  as  ufual.  the  voluntary  contributions  of  different  lodges  cut  of  their 
Several  lodges  met  in  1705,  under  the  diredlion  of  fir  John  private  funds,  without  being  burdenfome  to  any  member  in 
Tempeft,  bart.  then  grand-mafter:  and  many  perfons  of  the  fociety.  Thus  has  the  committee  of  charity  for  free- 
worth  and  chara&er  were  initiated  into  the  myfteries  ot  the  mafons  been  eftablifhed  ; and  fo  liberal  have  the  contribu- 


fraternity.  The  greateft  harmony  fubfifted  between  the  two 
grand  lodges,  and  private  lodges  were  formed  in  both  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  under  their  feparate  jurifdi&ion.  The  only 
diftin&ion  which  the  grand  lodge  in  the  north  appears  to 
have  retained  is  in  the  title  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  all  England  ; 
while  the  other  was  only  called  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
The  latter,  however,  being  encouraged  by  lome  of  the 
principal  nobility,  foon  acquired  confequence  and  reputation, 
while  the  other  feemed  gradually  to  decline  : but,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  the  authority  of  the  grand  lodge  at  York 
was  never  challenged  : on  the  other  hand,  every  mafon  in  the 
kingdom  held  that  aflembly  in  the  higheft  veneration,  and 
confidered  himfelf  bound  by  the  charges  which  originated 
from  that  aflembly.  It  was  the  glory  and  boaft  ©f  the 
brethren  in  almoft  every  country  where  mafonry  was  eftablifh- 
ed, to  be  accounted  defeendants  of  the  original  York  mafons  ; 
and  from  the  univerfality  of  the  idea  that  mafonry  was  firft. 
eftablifhed  at  York  by  charter,  the  mafons  of  England  have 
received  tribute  from  the  firft  ftates  in  Europe.  At  prefent, 
however,  this  focial  intercourfe  is  abolilhed,  and  the  lodges 
in  the  north  and  fouth  are  almoft  entirely  unknown  to  one 
another  ; and  neither  the  lodges  of  Scotland  nor  Ireland  court 
the  correfpondence  of  the  grand  lodge  at  London.  This 
is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  the  introdudtion  of  fome  innova- 
tions among  the  lodges  in  the  fouth  ; but  for  the  coolnefs 
which  fubfifts  between  the  two  grand  lodges,  another  reafon 
isafiigned.  A few  brethren  at  York  having,  on  fome  trivial 
occafion,  feceded  from  their  ancient  lodge,  thev  applied  to 
London  for  a warrant  of  conftitution.  Their  application  was 
honoured  without  any  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe ; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  being  recommended  to  the  mother  lodge 
to  be  reftored  to  favour,  thefe  brethren  were  encouraged  to 
revolt,  and  permitted,  under  the  fan&ion  of  the  grand 
lodge  in  London,  to  open  a new  lodge  in  the  city  of  York 
itfelf.  This  illegal  extenfion  of  power  juftly  offended  the 
grand  lodge  at  York,  and  occafioned  a breach  which  has 
never  yet  been  made  up. 

The  duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  in  1723  fucceeded  the  duke 
of  Wharton  as  grand-mafter,  firft  propofed  the  fcheme  of 
railing  a general  fund  for  diftrefled  mafons.  The  duke’s  mo- 
tion was  fupported  by  lord  Paifley,  colonel  Houghton,  and 
a few  other  brethren  ; and  the  grand  lodge  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  confider  of  the  molt  effedlual  means  of  carrying 
the  fcheme  into  execution.  The  difpofal  of  the  charity  was 
firft  veiled  in  feven  brethren  ; but  this  number  being  found 
too  fmall,  nine  more  were  added  It  was  afterwards  refolved 
that  twelve  mailers  of  contributing  lodges,  in  rotation  with 
the  grand  officers,  Ihould  form  the  committee  ; and  by  an- 
other regulation  fince  made,  it  has  been  determined  that  ail 
pad  and  prefent  grand  Ulcers,  with  the  mailers  of  all  regu- 
lar lodges  which  (hall  have  contributed  within  twelve  months 
to  the  charity,  (hall  be  members  of  the  committee.  This 
committee  meets  four  times  in  the  year  by  virtue  of  a fum- 
mons  from  the  grand-mafter  or  his  deputy.  The  petitions  of 


tions  been,  that  though  the  fums  annually  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  diftrefled  brethren  have  for  feveral  years  pad 
amounted  to  many  thoufand  pounds,  there  Hill  remains  a 
confiderable  furplus. 

What  the  end  of  the  inftitution  of  mafonry  is,  feems  ftill, 
in  fome  meafure,  a fecret ; though  fo  much  of  it  as  is  known 
appears  laudable  enough,  as  it  tends  to  promote  friendlhip, 
fociety,  mutual  affiftance,  and  good  fellowlhip. 

The  members  of  this  fociety,  among  whom  we  may 
reckon  a great  number  of  illuftrious  perfons  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  allege,  that  in  the  admiffion  of  members, 
and  the  management  of  its  concerns,  a particular  regard  is 
paid  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality;  they  fay 
alfo,  that  in  proportion  as  mafonry  has  prevailed,  focieties 
and  even  nations  have  been  civilized.  However  this  be,  it  is 
certain,  that  its  figns  ferve  as  a kind  of  univerfal  language,  fo 
that  by  means  of  them  people  of  the  moft  dill  ant  nations  may 
become  acquainted,  and  enter  into  friendlhip  with  one  another. 
This  mult  be  allowed  to  be  a circumftance  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance and  utility,  to  thofe  who  traverfe  diftant  regions, 
and  willi  to  find  affociates  and  friends  even  among  ftrangers. 

The  brothers  of  this  family  are  faid  to  be  polfeffed  of  a 
great  number  of  fecrets,  which  have  been  religioufly  ob- 
ferved  from  age  to  age. 

The  uninitiated,  however,  ridicule  the  notion  that  mafors 
poffefs  any  peculiar  fecrets,  apprehending,  that  in  fome  un- 
guarded and  convivial  moment  or  other,  they  would  be  di- 
vulged ; and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  repofe  confi- 
dence in  the  number,  as  well  as  in  the  various  difpolitions, 
of  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  the  fociety.  Secrecy  and 
filence  are  undoubtedly  on  many  occafions  defirable  and 
laudable  attainments  ; and  we  find  that  among  many  of  the 
philofophers  of  antiquity,  they  were  ftridlly  enjoined  and 
feduloufly  cultivated.  If  the  laws,  charges,  and  regulations 
of  the  free  and  accepted  mafons,  as  they  are  detailed  in  a 
work,  entitled  “ The  Conftitution  of  Free-Mafonry,  &c.” 
by  the  late  Laurence  Dermott,  efq.,  and  revifed  and  cor- 
redled  with  confiderable  additions  by  Thomas  Harper, 
D.  G.  M.  1807,  are  faithfully  recorded,  which  we  have  no 
reafon  to  queltion,  they  are  not  only  irreproachable,  but 
deferving  of  commendation. 

The  abbe  Barruel,  however,  who  in  his  “ Memoirs 
illultrating  the  Hrftory  of  Jacobinifm,”  mandated  into 
Englilh  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Clifford,  F R S.  and  A.S., 
and  publillied  in  179S,  aferibes  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  fubfequent  convulfions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to 
the  principles  and  operations  of  the  freemafons,  pro- 
nounces a panegyric  on  the  Englilh  mafons,  and  repre- 
lents  them  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  ties  which 
only  appear  to  unite  them  more  clofely  in  the  bonds  of 
charity  and  fraternal  affection.  At  the  time,  he  fays, 
when  the  Illuminees  of  Germany,  the  moft  detellabie  of  the 
Jacobin  crew,  were  feeking  to  llrer.gthen  their  partv  bv  that 
of  mafonry,  they  affedted  a contempt  for  the  Engliih  lodges 
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This  zealous  writer  alfo  allows,  that  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time  the  generality  of  lodges  both  in  France  and 
Germany,  might  have  been  excepted  from  the  charge  which 
he  adduces  againft  the  objedls  of  his  cenfure  and  condemna- 
tion. The  grand  objedts  of  the  mafonry,  which  he  crimi- 
nates, were  equality  and  liberty.  The  very  name  of  free- 
mafon  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  liberty ; and  as  to  equality , 
it  was  difguifed  under  the  name  of  fraternity , which  has 
nearly  a fimilar  fignification.  The  author  feems  to  have 
been  enrolled  as  a member  of  this  fociety  againft  his  own 
inclination  ; and  he  defcribes  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  fevcral  degrees  of  “ apprentice,”  “ fellow- 
craft,”  and  “ mailer,”  in  one  evening.  The  grand  objeft 
which  he  propofed  to  himfelf  was  to  learn  the  famous  fecret 
of  mafonry.  When  the  moment  arrived  that  was  deftined 
for  this  purpofe,  he  was  ordered  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
Venerable.  Then  the  brethren  who  had  been  armed  with 
fwords  for  the  occafion,  drawing  up  in  two  lines,  held  their 
fwords  elevated,  leaning  the  points  toward  each  other,  and 
formed  what  in  mafonry  is  called  the  arch  of  fleel.  The 
candidate  palfes  under  this  arch  to  a fort  of  altar  elevated  on 
two  Heps,  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the  lodge.  The  mailer, 
feated  in  an  arm  chair,  or  a fort  of  throne,  behind  this 
altar,  pronounced  a long  difcourfe  on  the  inviolability  of  the 
fecret  which  was  to  be  imparted,  and  on  the  danger  of 
breaking  the  oath  which  the  cardidate  was  going  to  take. 
He  pointed  to  the  naked  fwords  which  were  always  ready 
to  pierce  the  breall  of  the  traitor,  and  declared  to  him  that 
it  was  impollible  to  efcape  their  vengeance.  The  candidate 
then  fwears,  that  rather  than  betray  the  fecret,  he  confents 
to  have  his  head  cut  off,  his  heart  and  entrails  torn  out,  and 
his  alhes  call  before  the  winds.  Having  taken  the  oath,  the 
mailer  faid  the  following  words  to  him,  which  the  reader  (as 
he  fays)  may  eafily  conceive  have  not  efcaped  my  memory,  as 
I had  expe&ed  them  with  fo  much  impatience,  “ My  dear 
brother,  the  fecret  of  mafonry  confifts  in  thefe  words,  Equa 
lity  and  Liberty  ; all  men  are  equal  and  free  ; all  men  are  bre- 
thren." The  mailer  did  not  utter  another  fy liable,  and  every 
body  embraced  the  new  brother  equal  and  free.  The  lodge 
broke  up,  and  we  gaily  adjourned  to  a mafonic  repall. 

Under  the  delignation  of  occult  lodges,  or  the  higher 
degrees  of  mafonry,  our  author  comprehends  all  frce-mafons 
in  general,  who,  after  having  palled  the  firll  three  degrees 
ol  apprentice,  fellow-craft,  and  mailer,  are  fufficiently  zea- 
lous to  be  admitted  into  the  higher  degrees,  where,  as  he 
fays,  the  veil  is  rent  afunder,  w here  emblematical  and  alle- 
gorical figures  are  thrown  afide,  and  where  the  twofold 
principle  of  equality  and  liberty  is  unequivocally  explained 
“ by  war  againft  Chrift  and  his  altars,  war  againft  kings 
and  their  thrones  ! ! !”  That  fuch  is  the  refult  of  the  grand 
myfteries  of  the  craft  is  what  he  undertakes  to  demonftrate  ; 
and  w’e  refer  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  knowing  or  examining 
his  proofs  to  his  own  ftatement  of  them. 

Mafonic  writers  in  general,  fays  M.  Barruel,  divide  free- 
mafonry  into  three  claffee,  the  Hermetic,  the  Cabalillic, 
(comprehending  the  Martinifts,)  and  the  Ecledlic  mafonry; 
all  of  which  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  their  hatred  to  Chrif- 
tianity  and  revelation.  The  Hermetic  mafonry,  or  the 
Scotch  degrees,  who  work  in  chemiftry,  have  adopted  Pan- 
theifm  or  the  true  Spinozifm.  With  thofe  who  belong  to 
this  clafs  “ every  thing  is  God,  and  God  is  every  thing.” 
This  is  their  grand  myllery,  engraved  in  one  word  “Jehovah,” 
on  the  Hone  brought  by  the  Knights-Templars  from  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Cabalillic  mafonry  was  found  in  the 
Prufiian  lodges  of  the  Roficrucians,  at  leaft  before  their 
union  with  the  Illumindes ; and  it  w*as  adopted,  we  are  told, 
by  certain  lodges  of  Roficrucians  in  France,  a few  years 
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before  the  revolution,  and  particularly  at  Bourdeaux.  The 
Jehovah  of  this  fedt  is  no  longer  the  God  whole ; but  he  it 
at  once  the  God  “ Sifamoro,”  and  the  God  “ Senamira.” 
The  firll  is  joined  by  the  genius  “ Sallak,”  and  the  fecond 
by  the  genius  “ Sokak.”  If  thefe  famous  Cabalillic  words 
are  inverted,  we  have  “ Oromafis,”  or  the  God  good,  and 
“ Arimanes,”  the  God  evil,  and  the  genii  will  become 
“ Kallas”  and  “ Kakos,”  good  and  bad.  Thus  in  attributing 
to  Oromafis  a multitude  of  good  genii  or  fpirits  like  himfelf, 
and  to  Arimanes  evil  genii  participating  of  his  own  wicked- 
nefs,  we  have  the  “Jehovah”  of  Cabalillic  mafonry ; that 
is,  the  word  to  be  recovered  in  their  lodges,  or  the  tenets  to 
be  fubftituted  to  thofe  of  Chriftianity.  According  to  the 
Martinift  fyftem,  the  God  good,  the  God  evil,  and  every 
thinking  being,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  God,  man,  and  the 
devil,  are  of  the  fame  nature,  the  fame  effence,  and  the  fame 
fpecies.  The  enlightened  Martinift  erafes  the  pains  of  hell 
from  his  moral  code,  and  the  tendency  of  his  political 
fyftem  is  to  reduce  all  fociety,  all  legitimate  authority,  to 
that  of  a father  governing  his  children  ; to  overturn  every 
throne,  and  annihilate  every  law'  but  that  of  the  ancient  pa- 
triarchs. This  fedl  is  faid  to  have  made  great  progrefs  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  to  have  even  reached  England  ; 
and  every  where  their  grand  objedt  is  to  reprcfent  the  French 
revolution  as  the  fire  which  is  to  purify  the  world. 

The  Ecledlic  mafons  are  reprefented  as  much  mere  nume- 
rous than  the  Martinift  mafons.  Thefe,  after  having  palled 
through  the  different  degrees  of  mafonry,  attach  themfelves 
to  no  particular  fyftem,  either  political  or  religious,  into 
which  they  have  been  initiated,  but  adopt  from  them  what- 
ever may  bell  fuit  their  political  or  religious  views.  They 
are  what  they  pleafe,  Deifts,  Atheifts,  Sceptics,  an  ag- 
gregate of  all  the  errors  of  the  philofophifm  of  the  day  : 
with  refpedt  to  religion,  they  admit  that  equality  and 
liberty  which  deny  every  authority  but  their  own  reafon, 
and  rejedl  all  revealed  religion  ; and  as  to  governments,  they 
admit  of  no  kings,  unlefs  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the 
people  in  right  of  its  fovereignty.  Thofe  who  belong  to  a 
fort  of  Ecledlic  mafonry,  lately  eftablifhed  in  Germany,  affert 
that  all  are  independent,  and  have  a right  of  making  their 
own  law's.  For  this  reafon,  they  have  abolilhed  the  names  of 
Grand  Lodge  and  Scotch  Lodge,  fo  that  they  may  be  faid 
to  have  improved  upon  mafonic  equality  and  liberty.  Such 
Ecledtic  mafons  could  not  have  been  very  numerous  in 
France,  as  the  major  part  of  them  was  under  the  infpedlion 
of  the  Grand  Parifian  Lodge,  called  the  “ Grand  Orient.” 
The  fentiment  introduced  into  all  the  Ecledlic  lodges,  is  that 
of  hating  Chrift  and  his  religion,  and  detefting  all  fovereignty 
and  legiflative  power,  except  that  of  the  people.  All  claffes, 
and  every  code  of  mafonry.  Hermetic,  Cabaliftic  or  Mar- 
tinifts, and  Ecledlic,  have  concurred  in  forwarding  the  revo- 
lution ; and  it  little  imported  to  the  feft  which  ftruck  the 
blow,  provided  that  ruin  enfued. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  free-mafonry,  M.  Barruel  rejedl* 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  afcribe  it  to  the  Perfian,  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  Roman,  or  Druid  fages ; but  he  attributes  its 
commencement  to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  w'ere  either  the 
authors  of  it,  or  borrowed  it  by  tradition  from  the  ancient 
myfteries  of  Paganifm,  and  of  its  fages.  According  to  opr 
author’s  ftatement,  the  depofitions  of  the  Knights  Templars 
declare,  that  on  their  reception  into  the  order  they  denied 
Chrift,  trampled  on  the  crofs,  and  fpit  upon  it  ; that  Good 
Friday  wras  a day  particularly  confecrated  to  fuch  outrages  ; 
that  they  promifed  to  proftitute  themfelves  to  each  other  for 
the  moft  unnatural  crimes  ; that  every  child  begotten  by  a 
Teinplar  was  call  into  the  fire ; that  they  bound  themfelves  by 
oath  to  obey,  without  exception,  every  order  from  the  grand- 
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matter,  to  fpare  neither  facred  nor  profane ; to  look  upon 
every  thing  as  lawful  when  the  good  of  the  order  was  in 
queltion  ; and,  above  all,  never  to  violate  the  horrible  fe- 
crets  of  their  no&urnal  myfteries,  under  pain  of  the  moft 
terrible  chaftifements.  After  having  traced,  in  various  par- 
ticulars, the  refemblance  of  the  free-mafons  to  thefe  ancient 
knights,  our  author,  as  if  he  did  not  think  this  parentage 
fufficiently  difgraceful,  traces  them  farther  back  by  feveral 
centuries  to  Manes  and  the  Manichees ; adopting  feveral 
unfounded  opinions,  reflecting  on  the  Albigenfes,  Wal- 
denfes,  8cc.  in  the  fouth  of  France.  It  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  limits  to  purfue  our  author’s  declamatory  rea- 
foning,  and  to  detail  thofe  points  of  refemblance  which  he 
difcovers  between  the  free-mafons  of  the  continent  and  thofe 
ancient  heretics.  If  the  reader  has  curiofity,  he  may  confult 
Barruel  himfelf. 

Our  author,  clofes  his  account  of  the  free-mafons,  as  to 
their  origin,  principles,  and  practices,  with  diverting  the  at- 
tention of  his  reader  to  a body  of  men,  or  rather,  as  he  calls 
them,  a band  of  confpirators,  who  had  coalefced,  under  the 
name  of  “ Illuminees,”  with  the  Encyclopedifts  and  mafons, 
far  more  dangerous  in  their  tenets,  more  artful  in  their 
plots,  and  more  extenflve  in  their  plans  of  devaftation.  They 
more  fdently  prepared  the  explofions  of  the  revolutionary 
volcano,  not  merely  fwearing  hatred  to  the  altar  of  Chrift 
and  the  throne  of  kings,  but  fwearing  at  once  hatred  to 
every  god,  to  every  law,  to  every  government,  to  all  fociety 
and  focial  compaft  ; and  in  order  to  dettroy  every  plea,  and 
every  foundation  of  the  focial  contract,  they  prolcribed  the 
terms  mine  and  thine,  acknowledging  neither  equality  nor 
liberty,  but  in  the  “entire,  abfolute,  and  univerfal overthrow 
of  all  property  whatever.” 

Mason,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Kentucky,  on  the  S. 
fide  of  Ohio  river,  watered  by  a number  of  creeks,  which 
fall  into  Sandy  river  and  the  Ohio,  and  containing  1 1,405  in- 
habitants, of  whom  1603  are  flaves. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in 
HilKborough  county,  New  Hamplhire,  on  the  Mafla- 
chufetts  line,  about  70  miles  W.  of  Portfmouth,  and  50 
N.W.  of  Botton,  containing  1179  inhabitants. 

Mason’s  IJland,  a fmall  lfland  in  the  Patowmac.  N.  lat. 
390.  W.  long.  770  -3'. 

MASONRY  is  the  art  of  preparing  and  combining  (tones, 
fo  as  to  tooth  or  indent  them  into  each  other,  and  form 
regular  furfaces,  either  for  (helter,  convenience,  or  defence  ; 
as  the  habitations  of  men,  animals,  the  protedtion  and  (helter 
of  goods,  &c. 

The  tools  employed  by  the  mafon  are  different  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  (tone. 

In  London,  the  value  of  (tone  occafions  it  to  be  cut  into 
fcantlings  by  a (aw,  and  the  operation  is  done  by  the  la- 
bourer ; in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  (tone  abounds, 
it  is  divided  into  fmaller  fcantlings  by  means  of  wedges. 
Hard  (tone  and  marble  are  reduced  to  a furface  by  a mallet 
and  chiflel 

The  principal  implements  ufed  in  London  for  hewing 
(tones  are  the  mallet  and  tools.  The  form  of  mafons’  tools, 
which  are  ufed  by  the  percuffive  blows  of  the  mallet,  is  that 
of  a wedge  ; the  cutting  edge  is  the  ver*ical  angle.  The  ma- 
terial out  of  which  fuch  tools  are  made  is  iron,  except  the 
end  which  enters  the  (lone,  which  is  of  iteel.  The  end  of 
the  tool  which  is  (truck  by  the  mallet  is  a fmall  portion  of  a 
fpheric  furface,  and  projects  on  all  (ides  beyond  the  adjoining 
part  or  hand  hold,  which  increafes  in  magnitude  towards  the 
middle  of  the  tool,  and  thence  tapers  forward,  in  the  form 
of  a wedge  or  pyramid,  to  the  entering  or  cutting  edge. 
The  other  tools  ufed  by  the  mafon  are,  a level,  a plumb 
rule,  a fquare,  a bevel,  and  rules  both  ttraight  and  circular,  of 


various  deferiptions,  for  trying  the  furfaces  in  the  progreflire 
date  of  the  work. 

The  tools  ufed  in  London,  in  fucceffion,  to  work  the  face 
of  a Hone,  are,  the  point,  the  inch  tool,  the  boader,  then  the 
broad  tool.  The  operation  of  working  with  the  point  is  called 
pointing,  and  that  with  the  boader  is  called  loajling.  The 
operation  of  the  point  leaves  the  furface  in  narrow  furrows, 
with  rough  ridges  between  them.  The  inch  tool  is  ufed  in 
cutting  away  the  ridges,  and  the  boader  in  making  the  fur- 
face of  the  work  nearly  fmooth.  The  point  is  in  breadth,  at 
the  entering  part,  from  |th  to  §ths  of  an  inch,  the  boader 
2 inches  wide,  and  the  broad  tool  3^  inches  at  the  cutting 
edge.  In  the  ufe  of  the  tool,  the  cutting  edge  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  the  fame  fide  of  the  done.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  operations  performed  by  it  : fuppofe  the  imprefllon 
made  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  tool,  at  the  cutting  edge, 
to  be  called  a cavity.  In  one  operation,  the  fucceflive 
cavities  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  draight  line,  until  the 
breadth  or  length  of  the  done  is  exhauded  ; then  fucceflive 
equidiltant  parallel  lines  are  repeated  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  the  whole  furface  of  the  done  has  been  gone  over  by 
the  tool.  This  manner  of  hewing  is  called  Jlrohing , which  is 
a kind  of  fluted  furface.  In  the  other  operation,  every  fuc- 
ceflive cavity  is  repeated  in  new  cquididant  lines  throughout 
the  length  or  breadth  of  the  done,  then  a new  feries  of  ca- 
vities is  again  repeated  throughout  the  length  or  breadth  of 
the  done,  and  thus  until  the  whole  breadth  or  length  of  the 
done  is  exhauded.  This  mode  ls  called  tooling. 

Tools  for  working  cylindrical  and  conical  parts  of  mould- 
ings are  of  ail  fixes,  from  -§th  part  of  an  inch  upwards  ; 
but  thofe  for  working  convex  mouldings  are  generally  halt 
an  inch  broad,  unleis  in  confined  fpaces,  where  fuch  breadth 
cannot  be  admitted. 

A done  is  taken,  for  the  greater  part,  out  of  winding  with 
points,  and  entirely  with  the  inch  tool. 

In  London,  the  facings  of  buildings  made  with  fquared 
done,  are  either  droked,  tooled,  or  rubbed. 

In  the  country,  where  the  faving  of  done  by  the  ufe  of 
the  faw  is  not  a compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  time  taken  up 
in  fawing,  the  operation  is  entirely  performed  by  the  mallet 
and  chiflel. 

When  dones  are  very  unfliapely  previous  to  the  operation 
of  hewing,  a done  ax,  jedding  ax,  fcabbling  hammer,  or 
cavil,  is  ufed  in  order  to  bring  the  (lone  nearly  to  a (hape  : 
one  end  of  the  jedding  ax  is  flat,  and  is  ufed  for  knocking  ofl' 
the  very  protuberant  angular  parts  when  lefs  than  right 
angles,  the  other  end  is  pointed  for  reducing  the  different 
furfaces  nearly  to  the  intended  form. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country,  different  fancies  of  hewn 
furfaces  are  indulged,  as  herring-bone  work  : this  is  forming 
the  furfaces  of  the  dones  by  zig-zag  lines  parallel  to  each 
other. 

In  Scotland,  befides  what  has  already  been  noticed  in  hewn 
work,  are  other  kinds  denominated  droved,  broached,  and 
driped.  Droving  is  the  fame  as  that  called  random  tooling 
in  England,  or  boading  in  London  ; and  the  chiflel  for 
broaching  is  called  a punch,  and  is  the  fame  as  that  called  a 
point  in  England.  Broached  work  is  firfl  droved  and  then 
broached,  as  the  work  cannot  be  done  regularly  at  once  with 
the  punch.  Striped  work  muft  alfo  be  firfl  droved  and  then 
(iriped.  Hence,  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  furfaces,  the  droved, 
is  thecheapeft.  Though  broaching  is  fometimes  performed 
without  droving,  it  is  never  fo  regular  ; and  befides,  the  fur- 
face is  generally  fujl  of  inequalities.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
however,  that  workmen  in  general  do  not  take  the  fame 
pains  to  drove  the  face  of  a ftone  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
broached,  as  in  that  of  which  the  droving  is  to  remain  the 
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final  finifti : thefe  fliould  be  noticed  by  the  fuperintendant. 
Droving,  broaching,  and  ftriping,  are  the  terms  ufed  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glafgow,  and  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 
In  Aberdeen,  where  the  ftone  is  very  hard,  being  a kind  of 
granite,  the  fame  operations  cannot  be  employed.  Inftead 
of  them  they  ufe  a fcabbling  hammer,  by  which  they  pick 
the  Hone  until  the  furface  has  nearly  acquired  its  intended 
form.  This  manner  of  drefling  the  furface  for  the  ftone 
facing  of  a building  is  called  nidged  work,  and  the  operation 
nidging.  The  term  rubbed  work  is  applied  where  the  fur- 
face is  fmoothed  by  means  of  fand  or  grit  ftone. 

Various  curved  rules,  or  templets  and  guages,  are  alfo  em- 
ployed in  hewn  work.  The  tools  ufed  in  fetting  or  building 
are,  a line  and  line  pins,  the  level,  the  plumb  rule,  and  rules 
of  various  defcriptions,  as  alfo  templets  for  circular  work. 

Marbles  are  polilhed  by  firft  being  rubbed  with  grit-ftone, 
then  with  pumice-ftone,  and  laftly  with  emery  or  calcined 
tin. 

The  chief  ftone  ufed  in  London  is  Portland,  which  comes 
from  the  ifland  of  Portland  in  Dorfetfhire.  It  is  tifed  for 
public  edifices,  not  only  in  ornaments,  mouldings,  and  firings, 
but  in  all  the  exterior  parts.  In  private  buildings,  where 
brick-work  predominates,  it  is  ufed  in  firings,  window  fills, 
balufters,  fteps,  copings.  See.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  under  a great  preffure  it  is  apt  to  fplinter  or  flufh 
at  the  joints,  and  for  this  reafon  the  joints  cannot  be  made  fo 
clofe  as  many  other  kinds  of  ftone  will  admit  of.  When  it 
is  recently  quarried  it  is  foft,  and  works  eafily,  but  acquires 
great  hardnefs  in  length  of  time.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
Weftminfter  bridge,  and  almoft  every  public  edifice  in  Lon- 
don, are  conftrufled  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  Portland  ftone. 

Purbeck  ftone  comes  from  the  ifland  of  Purbeck,  in  Dor- 
fetfhire alfo.  It  is  moftly  employed  in  rough  work,  as  fteps 
and  paving. 

Yorkfhire  ftone  is  ufed  where  ftrength  and  durability  are 
requifitc,  as  in  paving  and  coping. 

Ryegate  ftone  is  ufed  for  hearths,  (labs,  and  copings. 

In  Edinburgh  a very  fine  ftone  called  Craigleith,  brought 
from  a village  of  the  fame  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city,  is  that  moft  commonly  ufed  in  the  confirmation  of  their 
edifices.  They  have  alfo  very  good  ftone  from  the  Hails 
quarry,  but  rather  inferior  in  point  of  colour. 

This  Craigleith  quarry  produces  two  kinds  of  rock,  one 
of  a fine  cream  or  buff  colour,  called  the  liver  rock,  which 
is  almoft  unchangeable,  even  though  expofed  in  a building  to 
the  weather. 

The  city  of  Glafgow  is  built  of  various  kinds  of  ftone, 
the  beft  of  which  are,  the  Poffel  and  the  Lord  Prefident’s 
quarry  : moft  other  kinds  are  not  only  perifhable,  but  liable 
to  change  their  colour. 

In  the  north  of  England,  ftone  fit  for  hewn  work  is  chiefly 
of  a reddifh  colour.  There  is  a very  good  white  ftone,  how- 
ever, in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  of  which  feveral  of  the 
public  buildings  are  conftrufted. 

All  the  ftone  fit  to  be  fquared,  or  fquared  -and  rubbed 
fmooth,  for  the  ufe  of  building,  is  moftly  compofed  of  fand. 
The  ftone  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  fouth  of  Eng- 
land is,  in  fome  parts,  entirely  chalk,  and  in  other  parts  lime- 
ftone.  The  Bath  and  Oxfordlhire  ftone  has  fo  little'grit  in 
its  texture,  as  to  be  wrought  into  mouldings  with  planes,  as 
in  joinery,  and  the  furfaces  are  finilhed  with  an  inftrument 
called  a drag. 

Marbles,  with  regard  to  their  contexture  and  variegation 
of  colour,  are  almoft  of  infinite  variety : fome  are  black, 
fome  white,  fome  of  a dove  colour,  and  others  beautifully 
variegated  with  every  kind  of  rich  colour.  The  beft  kind 
•f  white  marble  is  that  called  ftatuary,  and  when  cut  into 


thin  flices  becomes  almoft  tranfparent,  which  property  the 
others  do  not  poffefs.  The  texture  of  marble,  with  regard 
to  working,  is  not  generally  underftcod  even  by  the  beft 
workmen,  though  upon  fight  they  frequently  know  whether 
it  will  receive  a polifh  or  not.  Some  marbles  are  eafily 
wrought,  fome  are  very  hard,  and  other  kinds  refill  the  tools 
altogether. 

Mortar  is  another  principal  material  ufed  in  cementing  the 
ftones  of  a building.  The  reader  who  wilhes  to  obtain  a full 
knowledge  in  this  department  of  mafonry,  may  confult  the 
article  Cement,  where  he  will  receive  fatisfadlory  informa- 
tion 

Wherever  it  is  intended  to  build  upon,  the  ground  muft 
be  tried  with  an  iron  crow  or  with  a rammer  : if  found  to 
fhake  it  muft  be  pierced  with  a borer,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  well 
diggers  ; and  if  the  ground  proves  to  be  generally  firm,  the 
loofe  or  foft  parts,  if  not  very  deep,  muft  be  excavated  until 
a folid  bed  appears. 

If  the  ground  proves  foft  in  feveral  places  to  a great 
depth  under  apertures,  and  firm  upon  the  feite  of  the  piers, 
turn  inverted  arches  under  the  apertures,  fo  that  if  the  found- 
ation fink,  the  arches  will  refill  the  re-aftion  of  the  ground, 
then  the  whole  wall  will  fink  uniformly  or  defeend  in  one 
body.  Should  the  ground  be  even  of  an  uniform  texture,  it 
is  always  eligible  to  turn  inverted  arches  under  apertures, 
wherever  there  is  a part  of  a wall  carried  up  from  the  found- 
ation to  the  fill  of  that  aperture  : it  is  from  neglecting  this 
circumflance  that  the  fills  of  windows  in  the  ground  ltories 
of  buildings  are  frequently  broken ; indeed  it  is  feldom  or 
never  otherwife. 

Arches  adequate  to  this  purpofe  Ihould  rather  be  of  a 
parabolic  form  than  circular,  the  figure  of  the  parabola 
being  better  adapted  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  than  the  are 
of  a circle,  which  is  of  uniform  curvature.  If  unfortu- 
nately the  foft  parts  of  the  ground  prove  to  be  the  feite  of 
the  piers,  and,  confequently,  the  hard  places  under  the  aper- 
tures, build  piers  under  the  apertures,  and  fufpend  arches 
between  the  piers  with  their  concave  fide  towards  the  trench 
as  ufual. 

For  more  information  upon  this  fubjeft,  the  reader  will 
refer  to  the  article  Foundation. 

In  willing,  the  bedding  joints  have  moft  commonly  a ho- 
rizontal pofition  in  the  face  of  the  work,  and  this  difpofition 
ought  always  to  take  place  when  the  top  of  the  wall  termi- 
nates in  an  horizontal  plane  or  line.  In  bridge  building,  and 
in  the  mafonry  of  fence  walls  upon  inclined  furfaces,  the  bed- 
ding joints  on  the  face  fometimes  follow  the  upper  furface 
of  the  wall  or  terminating  line. 

The  footings  of  ftone  walls  ought  to  be  conftru&ed  of 
large  ftones,  which,  if  not  naturally  nearly  fquare,  fhould 
be  reduced  by  the  hammer  to  that  form,  and  to  an  equal 
thicknefs  in  the  fame  courfe ; for  if  the  beds  of  the  ftones 
in  the  foundation  taper,  the  fuperftrufture  will  be  apt  to  give 
way,  by  refting  upon  mere  angles  or  points  with  inclined* 
beds  inftead  of  horizontal.  All  the  vertical  joints  of  any 
upper  courfe  fliould  break  joint,  that  is,  they  fliould  fall 
upon  the  folid  part  of  the  ftones  in  the  lower  courfe,  and 
not  upon  the  joints. 

When  the  walls  of  the  fuperftruclure  are  thin,  the  ftone* 
which  compofe  the  foundation  may  be  fo  difpofed  that  their 
length  may  reach  acrofs  each  courfe,  from  one  fide  of  the 
wail  to  the  other.  In  thicker  walls,  where  the  difficulty  i& 
greater  in  procuring  ftones  of  fufficient  length  to  reach  acrofs 
the  foundation,  every  fecond  ftone  in  the  courfe  may  be  a 
whole  ftone  in  the  breadth,  and  each  interval  may  confift  o£ 
two  ftones  of  equal  breadth,  that  is,  placing  header  and 
ftretcher  alternately.  But  when  thofe  ftones  cannot  be  had 
4X2  conveniently. 
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conveniently,  from  one  fide  of  the  wall  lay  a header  and 
ftretcher  alternately,  and  from  the  other  fide  lay  another  fe- 
ries  of  (tones  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  that  the  length  of  each 
header  may  be  two-thirds,  and  the  breadth  of  each  (tretcher 
one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  wall,  and  fo  that  the  back 
of  each  header  may  come  in  contaft  with  the  back  of  an 
oppolite  ftretcher,  and  the  fide  of  that  header  to  come  in 
contaft  with  the  fide  of  the  header  adjoining  the  faid 
ftretcher.  In  broad  foundations,  where  ftones  cannot  be 
procured  for  a length  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  foundation,  build  the  work  fo  that  the  upright  joints  of 
any  courfe  may  fall  on  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  ftones 
in  the  courfe  below,  and  fo  that  the  backs  of  each  (lone  in 
any  courfe  may  fall  upon  the  folid  of  a done  or  ftones  in  the 
courfe  below. 

The  foundation  (hould  confift  of  feveral  courfes,  of  which 
each  fuperior  courfe  (hould  be  ©f  lefs  breadth  than  the  in- 
ferior one,  fay  four  inches  on  each  fide  in  ordinary  cafes,  and 
the  upper  courfe  project  four  inches  on  each  fide  of  the  wall. 
The  number  of  courfes  muft  be  regulated  by  the  weight  of 
the  wall,  and  by  the  (ize  of  the  ftones  of  which  the  founda- 
tion confifts. 

A wall  which  is  built;  of  unhewn  (lone  is  called  a rubble 
wall,  whether  with  or  without  mortar.  Rubble  work  is  of 
two  kinds,  courfed  and  uncourfed.  Courfed  rubble  is  that 
of  which  the  ftones  are  guaged  and  dreffed  by  the  hammer, 
and  thrown  into  different  heaps,  each  heap  containing  ftones 
of  the  fame  thicknefs;  then  the  mafonry  is  laid  in  courfes  or 
horizontal  rows,  which  may  be  of  different  thickneffes. 
The  uncourfed  rubble  is  that  where  the  ftones  are  laid  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  the  wall,  without  any  attention  to  placing  them 
in  rows.  The  only  preparation  which  the  ftones  undergo,  is 
that  of  knocking  off  the  (harp  angles  with  the  thick  end  of 
the  fcabbling  hammer. 

Walls  are  moft  commonly  built  with  an  adder  facing  and 
backed  with  brick  or  rubble  work.  Brick  backings  are 
common  in  London  where  brick  is  cheaper,  and  (tone  back- 
ing in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  where  (lone  is 
cheaper.  Walls  faced  with  adder,  and  backed  with  brick 
or  uncourfed  rubble,  are  liable  to  become  convex  on  the 
outfide  from  the  greater  number  of  joints,  and  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  mortar  placed  in  each  joint,  as  the  fhrink- 
ing  of  the  mortar  wdl  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  and 
therefore  a wall  of  this  description  is  much  inferior  to  one 
of  which  the  facing  and  backing  are  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
built  with  equal  care,  even  though  both  (ides  were  uncourfed 
rubble,  which  is  the  word  of  all  walling.  Where  the  out- 
fide of  a wall  is  an  adder  facing  and  the  infide  courfed  rubble, 
the  courfes  of  the  backing  (hould  be  as  high  as  pofiible,  and 
fet  with  thin  beds  of  mortar.  In  Scotland,  where  ftone 
abounds,  and  where  perhaps  as  good  adder  facings  are  con- 
llrudled  as  any  in  Great  Britain,  the  backing  of  their  walls 
moft  commonly  confifts  of  uncourfed  rubble,  built  with  very 
little  care.  In  the  north  of  England,  where  the  adder 
facings  of  walls  are  done  with  lefs  neatnefs,  they  are  much 
more  particular  in  courfmg  of  their  backings.  Courfed 
rubble  and  brick  backings  are  favourable  for  the  infertion  of 
bond  timbers : but  in  good  mafonry  wooden  bonds  (hould 
never  be  in  continued  lengths,  as  in  cafe  of  fire  or  rot  the 
wood  will  perifh,  and  the  mafonry,  being  reduced  by  the 
breadth  of  the  timber,  will  be  liable  to  bend  at  the  place 
where  it  was  inferted.  When  it  is  neceffary  to  have  wall 
timber  for  the  fattening  of  battens  for  lath  and  plafter,  the 
pieces  of  timber  ought  to  be  built  with  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  wall,  or  otherwife 
m unconnedled  (hort  pieces  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in 
length. 


In  an  adder  facing  the  ftones  generally  run  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  twelve  inches  in  height,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  thicknefs.  Although  both  the  up- 
per and  lower  beds  of  an  adder,  as  well  as  the  vertical  joints, 
(hould  be  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  ftone,  and  the 
face  bed  and  vertical  joints  at  right  angles  to  the  beds  in 
an  adder  facing,  where  the  ftones  run  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefs,  it  is  of  fome  advantage,  in  refpeft  of  bond,  that 
the  back  of  the  ftone  be  inclined  to  the  face,  and  that  all  the 
backs  thus  inclined  (hould  run  in  the  fame  direftion,  as  this 
gives  a fmall  degree  of  lap  in  the  fetting  of  the  next 
courfe;  whereas  if  the  backs  were  parallel  to  the  front,  there 
could  be  no  lap  where  the  ftones  run  of  an  equal  depth  in 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wall.  It  is  of  fome  advantage  likewife 
to  feleA  the  (tones,  fo  that  a thicker  one  and  a thinner  one 
may  follow  each  other  alternately.  The  difpofition  of  the 
ftones  in  the  next  fuperior  courfe,  (hould  follow  the  fame 
order  as  in  the  inferior  courfe,  and  every  vertical  joint  (hould 
fall  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  middle  of  the  ftone  below. 

In  every  courfe  of  adder  facing,  with  brick  or  rubble 
backing,  through  ftones  (as  they  are  technically  termed) 
(hould  be  introduced,  and  their  number  (hould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  the  courfe,  and  every  fuch  ftone  of  a 
fuperior  courfe  fhould  fall  in  the  middle  of  every  two  like 
ftones  in  the  courfe  below : this  difpofition  of  bonds  (hould  be 
ftri&ly  attended  to  in  all  long  courfes.  Some  wallers,  in  order 
to  drew  or  demonftrate  that  they  have  introduced  fufficicnt 
bonds  in  their  work,  choofe  their  bondftones  of  greater  length 
than  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  knock  or  cut  off  their  ends 
afterwards.  This  method  is  far  from  being  eligible,  as  the 
wall  is  not  only  liable  to  be  (haken  by  the  force  applied  to 
break  the  end  of  the  ftone,  but  the  ftone  itfelf  is  apt  to  be 
fplit. 

In  every  pier  where  the  jambs  are  courfed  with  the  adder 
in  front,  every  alternate  jamb  ftone  ought  to  go  through 
the  wall  with  its  beds  perfectly  level.  If  the  jamb  ftones 
are  of  one  entire  height,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  when  archi- 
traves are  wrought  upon  them,  and  upon  the  lentil  crowning 
them,  in  the  ftones  at  the  ends  of  the  courfes  of  the  pier 
which  are  to  adjoin  the  architrave  jamb,  every  alternate 
ftone  ought  to  be  a through  (tone ; and  if  the  piers  be- 
tween the  apertures  be  very  narrow,  no  other  bond  ftones 
will  be  neceffary  in  fuch  (hort  courfes.  But  where  the  piers 
are  wide,  the  number  of  bond  ftones  muft  be  proportioned, 
to  the  fpace  : through  ftones  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  the  long  courfes  below  and  above  windows. 

Bond  ftones  fhould  have  their  (ides  parallel  and  of  courfe 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  their  horizontal  dimcnlion 
in  the  face  of  the  work  (hould  never  be  lefs  than  the  ver- 
tical one.  All  the  vertical  joints,  after  receding  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  face  with  a clofe  joint, 
(hould  widen  gradually  to  the  back,  and  thereby  form 
hollow  wedge-like  figures  for  the  reception  of  mortar  and 
packing.  The  adjoining  ftones  fhould  have  their  beds  and 
vertical  joints  filled  with  oil  putty  from  the  face  to  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  inwards,  and  the  remaining  part, 
of  the  beds  with  well  prepared  mortar.  Putty  cement  will 
(land  longer  than  moft  ftones,  and  will  even  remain  promi- 
nent, wdien  the  ftone  itfelf  is  in  a (late  of  dilapidation,  by  the 
influence  of  the  corroding  power  of  the  atmofphere.  It 
is  true  that  in  all  newly  built  walls  cemented  with  oil  putty, 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  afhler  work  is  rather  unfightly, 
owing  to  the  oil  of  the  putty  diffeminating  itfelf  into  the  ad- 
joining ftones,  which  makes  the  joints  appear  dirty  and  irre- 
gular : but  this  difagreeable  effect  is  removed  in  a year,  or 
lefs  ; and  if  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  colour  of  the 
putty  fuitable  to  that  of  the  ftone,  the  joints  will  hardly 
1 1 appear, 
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appear,  and  the  whole  work  will  feem  as  if  one  piece. 
This  is  the  praftice  of  Giafgow.  In  London  and  Edin- 
burgh fine  water  putty  is  ufed  inftead  of  it. 

All  the  (tones  of  an  afhler  facing  (hould  be  laid  on  their 
natural  beds.  From  a negledl  of  this  circumftance  the 
ftones  frequently  flufh  at  the  joints,  and  this  difpofition  of 
the  lamina  fooner  admits  the  corroding  power  of  the  at- 
mofphcre  to  take  place. 

In  building  walls  or  infulated  pillars  of  very  fmall  hori- 
zontal dimenfions,  every  (lone  fhould  have  its  beds  level  and 
without  any  concavity  in  the  middle  : becaufe  if  the  beds 
are  concave,  when  the  pillars  begin  to  fultain  the  weight  of 
the  fabric  the  joints  will  in  all  probability  flufh.  It  ought 
likevvife  to  be  obferved  that  every  courfe  of  mafonry  of 
fuch  piers  ought  to  conflfl  of  one  ftone. 

Vitruvius  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  conftrudtion  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancients,  as  follows.  “ The  forts  of  walls  are 
the  reticulated,  Platel.fig.  i,  and  the  ancient,  which  is  called 
the  incertain.  Jig.  2.  Of  thefe  the  reticulated  is  the  hand- 
fomeft,  but  the  joints  are  fo  ordered  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
courfes  have  an  infirm  pofition  ; whereas  in  the  incertain, 
the  materials  reft  firmly  one  upon  the  other,  and  are  inter- 
woven together  ; fo  that  they  are  much  flronger  than  the 
reticulated,  though  not  fo  handfome;  Both  forts  are  formed 
of  very  fmall  pieces,  that  the  walls,  being  faturated  with 
mortar,  may  endure  the  longer : for  the  ftones,  being  of  a 
porous  and  fpungy  nature,  abforb  the  moiflure  from  the 
mortar;  and  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  mortar,  the  wall, 
having  more  humidity,  will  not  fo  foon  decay,  but  will  on 
that  account  be  rendered  more  durable  ; for  as  foon  as  the 
humidity  is  extradted  from  the  mortar  by  the  fudtion  of  the 
ftones,  then  the  lime  and  fand  feparating  the  cement  is 
difiolved,  and  the  mortar  no  longer  uniting  the  materials, 
the  walls  foon  become  ruinous.  This  may  be  obferved  in 
fome  tombs  near  the  city,  which  are  built  with  marble  or 
hewn  Hone,  and  the  internal  parts  rammed  with  rubble  ftones  ; 
the  mortar  being  by  length  of  time  drained  of  its  humidity 
by  the  fudlion  of  the  ftones,  and  the  union  of  the  joints  be- 
ing diflolved,  they  feparate  and  fall  to  ruin. 

“ To  avoid  this  error,  the  middle  fpace  {Jig-  2.)  muft 
be  (Lengthened  with  abutments  of  the  red  hewn  ftone  or 
bricks,  or  common  flints,  built  in  walls  two  feet  thick,  and 
bound  to  the  front  with  cramps  of  iron  fixed  with  lead  ; for 
the  work  being  thus  built  in  a regular  manner,  and  not  laid 
in  promifcuous  heaps,  will  remain  without  defedl ; and  being 
by  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  courfes  and  joints  firmly 
united  and  bound  together,  it  will  not  be  liable  to  frac- 
tures, nor  will  the  abutments  fuffer  it  to  fall  to  decay. 
For  this  reafon  the  walls  of  the  Greeks  are  not  to  be  de- 
fpifed  ; for  though  they  do  not  ufe  fmooth  or'  polifhed  ma- 
terials, yet  where  they  difcontinue  the  fquare  ftones,  they 
lay  the  flints,  or  common  hard  ftones,  that  they  ufe,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  bricks  are  generally  laid,  bending  the 
courfes  together  with  alternate  joints,  and  thus  make  their 
works  ftrong  and  durable. 

“ Thefe  walls  they  build  in  two  manners  ; one  is  called 
Ifodomum  {Jig.  3.),  and  the  other  Pfieud'jodomum  {fig-  4.) 
Ifodomum  is  when  all  the  courfes  are  of  an  equal  thicknefs  ; 
and  Pfeudifodomum  when  they  are  unequal.  Both  thefe 
forts  are  firm  ; firft,  becaufe  the  ftones  themfelves  are  of  a 
compadl  and  folid  nature,  and  do  not  abforb  the  moifture 
from  the  mortar,  but  preferve  its  humidity  to  a great  age  ; 
and,  fecondly,  being  fituated  in  regular  and  level  courfes,  the 
mortar  is  prevented  from  falling,  and  the  whole  thicknefs  of 
the  wall  being  united,  it  endures  perpetually. 

“ Another  fort  is  that  which  they  call  Empledton,  fig.  5 


and  6.)  which  is  alfo  ufed  by  our  villagers.  The  faces  of  the 
ftones  in  this  kind  are  fmooth ; the  reft  is  left  as  it  grows  in  the 
quarry,  being  fecured  with  alternate  joints  and  mortar  ; but 
our  artificers,  quickly  railing  a (hell,  which  ferves  for  the  faces 
of  the  wall,  fill  the  middle  with  rubble  and  mortar:  the  walls, 
therefore,  confift  of  three  coats,  two  being  the  faces,  and 
one  the  rubble  core  in  the  middle,  figs.  5 and  6.  But  the 
Greeks  do  not  build  in  that  manner ; they  not  only  build 
the  facing  courfes  regularly,  but  alfo  ufe  alternate  joints 
throughout  the  whole  thicknefs,  not  ramming  the  middle 
with  rubble,  but  building  it  the  fame  as  the  face,  and  of 
one  united  coat  conftrudt  the  wall : befides  this,  they  dif- 
pofe  fingle  pieces  (A),  which  they  call  diatonos,  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall,  extending  from  one  face  to  the  other, 
which  bind  and  exceedingly  ftrengthen  the  walls.  Thofe, 
therefore,  who  would  build  works  of  long  duration,  muft 
attend  to  thefe  rules,  and  make  ufe  of  fuch  methods  of  build- 
ing  ; for  the  fmooth  polilh,  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
ftones,  will  not  prevent  the  wrall  from  being  ruined  by  age.” 

An  arch,  in  mafonry,  is  a part  of  a building  fufpended 
over  a given  plan,  fupported  only  at  the  extremities,  and 
concave  towards  the  plan. 

The  fupports  of  an  arch  are  called  the Jpring  walls. 

The  whole  of  the  under  furface  of  the  arch  oppofite  to 
the  plan  is  called  the  intrados  of  the  arch,  and  the  upper 
furface  is  called  the  extrados. 

The  boundary  line,  or  lines  of  the  intrados,  or  thofe  com- 
mon to  the  fupports  and  the  intrados,  are  called  the  fpringing 
lines  of  the  arch. 

A line  extending  from  any  point  in  the  fpringing  line 
on  one  fide  of  the  arch,  to  the  fpringing  line  on  the  op- 
pofite fide  of  the  arch,  is  called  the  chord  or  fpan  of  the 
arch. 

If  a vertical  plane  be  fuppofed  to  be  contained  by  the 
fpan  and  the  intrados  of  the  arch,  it  is  called  the  fedlion  of 
the  hollow  of  the  arch. 

The  vertical  line  drawn  on  the  fedlion  from  the  middle  of 
the  (panning  line  to  the  intrados,  is  called  the  height  of  the 
arch,  as  alfo  the  middle  line  of  the  arch,  and  the  part  of  the  ' 
arch  at  the  upper  extremity  of  this  line  is  called  the  crown  of 
the  arch. 

Each  of  the  curved  parts  on  the  top  of  the  fedlion,  be- 
tween the  crown  and  each  extremity  of  the  (panning  line, 
is  called  the  haunches  or  flanks  of  the  arch. 

The  fedlion  of  almoft  every  given  arch  ufed  in  building 
has  the  following  properties  : the  upper  part  is  one  con- 
tinued curve,  concave  towards  the  fpan,  or  two  curves  form- 
ing an  interior  angle  at  the  crown,  both  concave  towards  the 
(panning  line. 

Every  two  vertical  lines  on  the  fedtion  equidiftant  from 
each  extremity,  and  parallel  to  the  middle  line,  are  equal. 

The  above  definitions  and  propofitions  not  only  apply  to 
arches  with  level  bafes,  but  alfo  to  arches  which  ftand  upon 
inclined  bafes. 

When  the  bafe  of  the  fedlion  or  (panning  line  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  the  fedlion  will  confift  of  tw-o  equal  and 
fimilar  parts,  fo  that  if  one  were  conceived  to  be  folded 
upon  the  other,  the  boundaries  of  both  wou'd  coincide. 

Arches,  the  intrados  of  which  is  the  furface  of  a geo- 
metrical folid  that  would  fill  the  void,  are  varioufly  named, 
according  to  the  figure  of  the  fedlion  of  that  folid  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  as  circular , elliptical,  cycloidal,  catenarian, 
parabolical.  See. 

Arches  of  the  circular  kind  have  two  diftindlions,  ’viz,. 
the  femicircle,  and  thofe  of  fegments  lefs  than  a femicircle, 
are  called  Jcheme  or  Jkene  arches. 


There 


masonry. 


There  are  alfo  pointed,  eampojte,  lancet,' or  Gothic  arches, 
which  are  formed  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  or  in  feaions  pa- 
rallel thereto,  with  the  intrados  of  the  arch. 

When  the  extremities  of  an  arch  rife  from  fupports  at 
unequal  heights,  fuch  an  arch  is  called  a rampant  arch. 

When  a vertical  line  is  drawn  upwards,  through  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  fpanning  line,  fo  as  to  cut  off  equal  and 
fimilar  parts  of  the  intrados,  the  arch  is  called  a horfc-Jhoc 
arch,  or  Morefquc  arch.  Hence,  in  this  kind  of  arch,  the 
fpanning  line  is  lefs  than  any  other  line  or  chord  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  the  fpan,  but  under  the  top  of  each  faid  vertical 
line. 

When  the  upper  line  or  fide  of  an  arch  is  parallel  to 
the  under  line  or  fide,  the  arch  is  called  an  extradojfed 

' A fimple  vault  is  an  interior  concavity  extended  over 
two  parallel  oppofite  walls,  or  over  ail  the  diametrically 
oppofite  parts  of  one  circular  wall.  An  arch  or  vault  are 
frequently  underftood  as  fynonimous  ; but  the  diftinftion 
which  we  (hall  here  obferve  is,  that  an  arch,  though  it  may 
be  extended  over  any  fpace,  has  a very  narrow  intrados, 
not  exceeding  four  or  five  feet ; whereas  a vault  may  be 
extended  to  any  limit  more  than  four  or  five  feet.  Thus, 
we  frequently  fay  an  arch  in  a wall,  but  we  never  fay  a 
vault  in  a wall ; though  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fay  a vaulted  apartment,  a vaulted  room,  a vaulted  cellar, 
&c.  So  that  a vault,  as  fir  Henry  Wotton  has  obferved,  is 
an  extended  arch  ; we  ffiall  therefore  apply  arch  to  the  head 
of  the  aperture  in  a wall  which  ffiews  curvilineal  interfec- 
tions  with  the  faces  of  the  wall,  and  the  word  vault  to 
arched  apartments.  We  frequently,  however,  call  the 
ftone-work  fufpended  over  an  apartment  an  arch  as  well 
as  a vault,  fo  that  every  vault  is  an  arch,  but  every  arch  is 
not  a vault. 

The  intrados  of  a fimple  vault  is  generally  formed  ot  the 
portion  of  a cylinder,  cylindroid,  fphere,  or  fpheroid,  never 
greater  than  the  half  of  the  folid ; and  the  l'pringing  lines 
which  terminate  the  walls,  or  where  the  vault  begins  to  rife, 
are  generally  llraight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder or  cylindroid,  or  the  circumference  of  a circle  or 

ellipfe.  , 

A circular  wall  is  generally  terminated  with  a fphencal 
vault,  which  is  either  hemifpherical,  or  a portion  of  the  fphere 
lefs  than  a hemifphere. 

A vaulted  apartment,  furrounded  by  an  elliptic  wall,  is 
generally  covered  with  a fpheroidal  vault,  which  is  either  a 
hemifpheroid,  or  a portion  lefs  than  a hemifpheroid. , 

A conic  furface  is  feldom  employed  in  vaulting  ; but  when 
the  vault  is  to  have  this  kind  of  intrados,  the  intrados 
fhould  be  the  half  of  a cone  with  its  axis  in  a horizontal 
pofition,  or  a whole  cone  with  its  axis  in  a vertical  po- 
rtion. 

All  vaults  which  have  a horizontal  ftraight  axis  are  called 
ftraight  vaults. 

Befides  what  we  have  already  denominated  an  arch,  the 
concavities  which  two  folids  form  at  an  angle  are  called  an 

arch.  - . , 

If  one  cylinder  pierce  another  of  a greater  diameter,  the 
arch  is  called  a cylindro-cylindric  arch  ; the  cylindro  being 
applied  to  the  cylindric  part  which  has  the  greater  dia- 
meter, and  the  cylindric  to  that  which  has  the  lefs. 

If  a cylinder  pierce  a fphere  of  greater  diameter  than 
the  cylinder,  the  arch  is  called  a fphero-cylindric  arch  ; and 
on  the  contrary,  if  a fphere  pierce  a cylinder  of  greater 
diameter  than  the  fphere,  the  arch  is  denominated  a cylindro- 
fpheric  arch. 


If  a cylinder  pierce  a cone  fo  as  to  make  a complete  per- 
foration through  the  cone,  two  complete  arches  will  be 
formed*  called  cono-cylindric  arches ; and  on  the  contrary, 
if  a cone  pierce  a cylinder  fo  as  to  make  the  interior  con- 
cavity through  the  cylinder  a complete  conic  furface,  the 
arch  is  called  a cylmdro-conic  arch. 

If  a ftraight  wall  be  pierced  with  a cylindric  aperture 
quite  through,  two  arches  will  be  formed,  called  plano- 
cylindric  arches 

Every  fpccies  of  arches  is  thus  denoted  by  two  preceding 
words  ; the  former  ending  in  o,  fignifying  the  principal 
vault  or  furface  cut  through,  and  the  latter  in  ic,  fignifying 
the  kind  of  aperture  which  pierces  the  wall  or  vault. 

When  two  cylindric  vaults,  or  two  cylindroidic  vaults, 
or  a cylindric  and  cylindroidic  vault  pierce  each  other,  and 
alfo  their  axes,  fo  that  the  diameter  of  each  hollow  may  be 
the  fame  when  meafured  perpendicular  to  a plane  paffing 
through  the  axis  of  both  furfaces,  the  figure  fo  formed  is 
called  a groin  : but  for  more  particular  information  on  this 
point,  fee  the  article  Groin. 

The  formation  of  ftone  arches,  in  various  cafes,  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  a moll  curious  and  ufeful  acqui- 
fition  to  the  operative  mafon,  or  to  the  architedl,  or  other 
perfon  who  is  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  work.  In  order 
to  remove  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
cylindric  or  cylindroidic  arches,  both  in  ftraight  and  circular 
walls,  we  (hall  here  (hew  an  example  of  each  : 

Firft,  let  it  be  required  to  conftrinff  a femi-cylindroidic 
arch  cutting  a ftraight  wall  with  its  axis  oblique  to  the  fur- 
face of  the  wall,  but  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Let  A B CD  {Plate  II.  Jig.  i.)  be  the  plan  of  the  aper- 
ture, A D and  B C being  the  plan  of  the  jambs ; and  A B 
and  D C the  plan  of  the  fides  of  the  wall : produce  D A 
and  C B to  G and  F : draw  the  ftraight  line  I G M F E 
at  right  angles  with  A G and  C F : bifeft  G F at  M: 
draw  MHK  perpendicular  to  G F : make  M H equal 
to  the  height  of  the  intrados  of  the  arch,  and  deferibe  the 
femi-ellipfis  G H F,  which  is  the  feftion  of  the  intrados  of 
the  arch  : make  G I,  H K,  and  F E equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  beds  of  the  arch  ftone,  and  deferibe  the  femi-©llipfis 
1 K E,  which  is  the  fe&ion  of  the  extrados  of  the  arch. 
Now  fuppofe  the  diftances  between  the  joints  around  the 
intrados  of  the  arch  to  be  all  equal,  and  all  the  joints  to 
tend  to  the  centre  M ; divide  the  femi-ellipfis  into  fuch  an 
odd  number  of  equal  parts,  that  each  part  may  be  in  breadth 
equal  to  what  is  intended  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftones  at 
that  part ; produce  E I to  S,  and  extend  the  whole  num- 
ber of  thefe  pares  from  G to  S ; and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  G S,  or  parallel  to 
A G.  Through  all  the  points  of  divifion  of  the  ellipfia 
G H F,  draw  lines  parallel  to  G A to  meet  A B ; then 
take  the  lengths  of  all  the  parts  of  the  lines  fo  drawn  that 
are  terminated  by  G F and  A B as  follows : vix.  make 
the  firft  line  on  the  left  of  G A equal  to  the  firft  on  the 
right  of  GA,  and  the  point  h will  be  obtained;  and  the 
fecond  on  the  left  of  G A equal  to  the  fecond  on  the 
right  of  G A,  and  the  point  c will  be  obtained : proceed 
in  this  manner  until  all  the  other  points  are  obtained  ; then 
a curve  being  drawn  through  all  the  points  A,  b,  c,  cl.  See. 
to  T,  will  give  the  one  edge  of  the  envelope  of  the  intrados 
of  the  arch  ; and  by  producing  the  perpendiculars  eredled 
upon  G S to  the  points  e,f,g,  Sec.  and  making  the  fe- 
veral  diftances  b e,  cf,  dg.  Sec.  equal  to  A D or  B C,  the 
points  D,  e,f,  g,  Sec.  to  U,  will  give  the  other  edge  of  the 
envelope  by  tracing  a curve  through  them  ; then  A bed, 
b c f e,  c d gf,  Sec.  are  the  foffits  of  the  ftones. 
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To  find  any  betel  which  the  joints  on  the  face  of  the 
arch  makes  with  that  on  the  intrados  of  the  fame.  Let  p q 
be  one  of  the  joints  tending  to  the  centre  M of  the  fe&ion 
of  the  arch  : with  the  radius  M G defcribe  an  arc  G N O, 
cutting  p q at  N : draw  N P parallel  to  G A,  cutting  A B 
at  P : draw  P Q parallel  to  F G,  cutting  G A at  Q : 
draw  M L parallel  to  G A,  cutting  A B at  L,  and  join 
L O } then  Q L M is  the  bevel  required  : in  the  fame  man- 
ner may  all  the  remaining  bevels  be  found. 

Again,  let  p q r s be  the  fedlion  of  an  arch  Hone,  then 
making  two  bevels,  one  to  q p s and  the  other  to  rip,  will 
be  all  the  bevels  that  are  neceffary  for  that  (lone.  Having 
obtained  the  feveral  bevels,  we  ffiall  now  proceed  to  work 
the  arch  Hone,  whofe  fedtion  is  p q r s : firft  work  the  lower 
bed  of  the  ftone  correfponding  to  the  joint  p q,  then  draw 
a line  for  the  foffit,  which  work  a'fo  by  means  of  the  bevel 
q p s ; then  guage  the  foffit  to  its  breadth,  and  work  the 
upper  bed  of  the  ftone  by  means  of  the  bevel  ; then  take 
the  foffit  mould  from  the  envelope,  and  draw  the  ends  of  the 
ftone  which  coincides  with  the  faces  of  the  wall ; then  with 
the  face  bevels  Q L M,  and  V L M,  work  the  face  of  the 
ftone. 

Note,  that  finding  the  bevels  for  half  the  arch  will  be 
fufficient  by  reverfing  them. 

The  other  arch  ftanding  upon  D C fnews  the  ends  of  the 
ftones  in  the  face  of  the  wall  ; its  boundaries  are  two  ellip- 
fes  of  equal  height  to  thofe  of  the  fection. 

To  conftruft  a cylindro-cylindrie  arch,  or  a cylindric 
arch  in  a cylindric  wall,  the  axis  of  the  aperture  being  at 
right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  cylindric  wall.  Let 
A B C D be  the  half  plan  of  the  wall,  B C being  half  of 
the  convex  curve,  A D half  of  tlie  concave  curve,  C D 
the  middle  line  of  the  aperture  tending  to  the  centre  of  the 
concentric  circles  which  form  the  plan,  and  A B parallel 
to  C D,  being  the  jamb.  Through  C draw  E F perpendi- 
cular to  C D : make  C E and  C F half  the  breadth  of  the 
aperture  : from  the  centre  C,  with  the  radius  C E or  C F, 
defcribe  the  femicircle  E G F,  which  will  be  the  fedliou  of 
the  intrados  : produce  C E and  C F to  H and  I,  making  E H 
and  F I each  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  beds,  and  defcribe  the 
femicircle  H K I : divide  the  intradoffal  curve  E G F into 
the  number  of  parts  anfwering  to  the  number  of  arch  ftones, 
and  proceed  to  rind  the  envelope,  as  defcribed,  for  the  ftraight 
wall,  which.  will  give  the  moulds  for  the  foffits  of  the  ftones 
as  before. 

To  find  the  curves  of  the  ends  of  the  beds  upon  the  face 
of  the  arch.  Let  L M reprefent  a joint : draw  L N and 
M O perpendicular  to  H I,  cutting  the  plan  of  the  wall 
at  N and  O : draw  N P parallel  to  C I,  cutting  M O at 
P : in  L M take  any  number  of  points  t and  y,  and  draw 
t s andy  w parallel  to  L N,  cutting  the  plan  at  s and  w, 
and  N P at  r and  v : draw  M Q,  t u,  y x , perpendicular  to 
L N : make  M Q,  t u,  y z,  refpedlively  equal  to  P O, 
r s,  v iv,  and  L x u Q will  be  the  curve  of  the  joint  re- 
quired, which  gives  the  face  line  of  the  upper  bed  of  the 
lower  ftone,  and  the  face  line  of  the  lower  bed  of  the  upper 
ftone.  In  the  fame  manner  all  the  other  face  lines  of  the 
beds  are  to  be  found.  The  templet  mull  be  cut  in  the  ffiape 
of  LMQ. 

To  form  an  arch  ftone.  Firft  make  one  of  the  beds,  then 
make  the  foffit,  then  form  the  other  bed,  then  form  the 
face  lines  of  each  bed,  then  run  a draught  round  the  three 
face  lines,  then  between  thefe  work  the  face  of  the  ftone 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This  will  be  ealily 
found  by  drawing  a vertical  line  upon  the  feftion  of  each 
ftone. 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  draw  the  moulds  for  one  half  of 


the  arch,  as  the  reverfing  of  them  in  their  application  gtre* 
the  ftones  of  the  other  half. 

The  joints  of  any  arch  whatever  may  be  found  in  th« 
fame  manner,  provided  that  the  planes  of  the  beds  interfedt 
a vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  curve  in  the  middle  of 
the  aperture. 

It  is  obvious,  on  finding  the  face  lines  of  the  beds,  that 
the  loweft  face  line  is  the  quickeft,  and  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  wall  itfelf;  the  next  face  line  is  flatter,  or  has  lefs  cur- 
vature, and  thus  each  fucceffive  face  line  has  lefs  curvature 
as  it  comes  nearer  to  the  top,  and  if  there  were  a joint  in 
the  top,  i he  face  line  of  the  beds  would  be  quite  a ftraight 
line.  Indeed  the  face  lines  of  two  or  three  eourfes  might 
be  wrought  with  ftraight  edges,  as  the  difference  could 
hardly  be  perceived. 

M SORA,  a term  in  the  Jevoi/h  Theology,  fignifying  a 
work  on  the  bible,  performed  by  feveral  learned  rabbins, 
to  fecure  it  from  alierations  which  might  othervife  happen. 

Their  work  regards  merely  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
in  which  they  have,  firft,  fixed  the  true  reading,  as  well  as 
the  right  method  of  writing  and  pronouncing,  by  vowels, 
paules,  and  accents  : they  have,  fecondly,  numbered  not 
only  the  chapters  and  fedlions,  but  the  verfes,  words,  and 
letters  of  the  text  : and  they  find  in  the  Pentateuch  524^ 
verfes,  and  in  the  whole  bible  23,206.  The  mafora  is  called, 
by  the  Jews,  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the  law,  becaufe  this 
enumeration  of  the  verfes,  &c.  is  a means  of.  preferving  it 
from  being  corrupted  and  altered.  They  have,  thirdly, 
marked  whatever  irregularities  occur  in  any  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  text  ; fuch  as  the  different  fize  of  the  letters, 
their  various  pofitions  and  inverfions,  & c.  and  they  have  been 
fruitful  in  finding  out  reafons  for  thefe  irregularities  and  myf- 
teries  in  them.  (See  Cabbalists.)  They  are,  fourthly, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  Keri  and  Chetibh,  or  the 
marginal  corre&ions  of  the  text  in  our  Hebrew  bibles.  See 
Keri-chetib. 

The  text  of  the  facred  books,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  was 
originally  written  without  any  breaks,  or  divifions  into  chap- 
ters or  verfes,  or  even  into  words  ; fo  that  a whole  book,  in 
the  ancient  manner,  was  but  one  continued  word  ; of  this 
kind  we  have  ftill  feveral  ancient  manufcripts,  both  Greek 
and  Latin.  In  regard,  therefore,  the  facred  writings  had 
undergone  an  infinite  number  of  alterations,  whence  various 
readings  had  arifen,  and  the  original  was  become  much 
mangled  and  difguifed,  the  Jews  had  recourfe  to  a.  canon, 
which  they  judged  infallible,  to  fix  and  afcertain  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  text  ; and  this  rule  they  call  mafora,  tradition, 
from  1DD»  tradidit,  as  if  this  critique  were  nothing  but  a 
tradition  which  they  had  received  from  their  fore-fathers. 
Accordingly  they  fay,  that  when  God  gave  the  law  to 
Mofes,  at  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him,  firlt,  the  true  read- 
ing of  it,  and,  fecondly,  its  true  interpretation  ; and  that 
both  thefe  were  handed  down  by^iral  tradition,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  till  at  length  they  were  committed  to 
writing.  The  former  of  thefe,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is  the 
fubjedt  of  the  mafora  ; the  latter,  or  true  interpretation, 
that  of  the  mifhna  and  gemara  ; which  fee. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were  the  Jews  of  a fa- 
mous fchool  at  Tiberias,  about  500  years  after  Chrift,  who 
compofed,  or  at  leaft  began,  the  mafora  ; whence  they  are 
called  maforites,  and  maforetic  dodtors.  Aben  Ezra  makes 
them  the  authors  of  the  points  and  accents  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  as  we  now  find  it ; and  which  ferve  for  vowels. 

It  is  pretended  by  thofe  who  lay  a great  ftrefs  on  the 
points,  that  the  fame  word,  being  written  with  confonants 
only,  as  moft  of  the  Hebrew  words  are,  has  various  fignifi- 
cations,  according  to  the  vowels  with  which  you  read  or  pro- 
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'••unceit:  e.g.  the  three  letters  dbr,  have  at  lead  five 

different  fignifications,  viz.  he  fpake,  fpeaking,  a word,  a 
pedilence,  and  a fold  for  fheep  or  cattle.  Whild  the  He- 
brew was  a living  language,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word 
compofed  of  thefe  three  letters  was  underdood  in  its  differ- 
ent fignifications  by  the  different  vowels  that  were  ufed  in  it 
when  they  uttered  it.  Such  vowel  points,  the  Maforites 
have  now  affixed  to  it,  by  which  we  may  know  when  and 
where  thefe  three  letters  fignify  one  thing  and  when  another. 
When  it  fignifies  “ he  fpake,”  they  affix  the  points  which 
denotea  fhortand  elong,  and  fay  “iflT  daber.  When  it  is 

- T 

a participle,  and  fignifies  “ fpeaking,”  they  read  by  their 
points  dober ; when  it  is  a noun,  and  fignifies  a “word,” 

they  put  under  it  two  a’s  ffiort,  and  read  dabar,  when 

T T 

it  fignifies  a peflilence,  they  put  two  e’s  under,  and  read 
deber,  when  it  fignifies  a fold,  they  put  the  points 
which  denote  a and  e , and  read  it  and  fo  they  have 

••  r 

done  with  other  words. 

What  has  been  done,  in  this  cafe,  by  the  Maforites, 
would  certainly  be  of  great  ufe  for  underflanding  the  Hebrew 
text,  if  they  had  lived  while  the  Hebrew  was  a living  lan- 
guage, and  thefe  points  had  been  then  ufed,  and  we  could 
have  been  affured  of  their  knowledge  of  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  words,  according  to  their  different  fignifications  ; 
but  as  the  Hebrew  was  a dead  language  many  hundred  years 
before  this  time,  the  true  ancient  pronunciation  was  as  much 
unknown  then  as  now.  We  have  St.  Jerome’s  teftimony, 
that  different  vowels  were  ufed  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
fame  word  in  different  countries  ; and  this  was  at  lead  ioo 
years  before  the  Maforites  began  the  invention  of  their  points, 
either  for  vowel,  paufe,  or  accent ; and  they  were  improving 
for  fome  centuries.  It  is  alfo  manifeft,  from  the  LXX, 
that  the  ancient  Jews  read  with  different  vowels  from  thofe 
which  the  Maforites  have  affixed.  This  is  amply  evinced  by 
Mafclef  in  his  “ Grammar.”  But  if  nothing  more  than 
the  bare  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  words  was  concerned  in 
the  cafe,  the  matter  would  not  be  worth  the  lead  difpute. 
We  know  not  how  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  pro- 
nounced the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  Every  nation  now 
give3  the  fame  found  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  letters,  which 
they  give  to  thofe  of  their  own  language,  which  occafions 
thofe  languages  to  be  differently  pronounced  by  different 
people.  However,  all  write  and  interpret  them  in  the  fame 
manner  ; which  difference  in  pronouncing  or  fpeaking  is  of 
little  confequence,  but  the  cafe  is  different  with  regard  to 
the  Hebrew  ; mod  of  the  words  in  that  language  are  written 
without  vowels  ; and  the  quedion  is,  what  vowels  the  words 
require  to  make  the  fenfe  underdood  ; not  how  the  words 
are  to  be  pronounced  in  fpeaking,  when  vowels  are  affixed 
to  them.  Therefore  we  fay,  that  as  it  appears  from  the 
LXX,  that  the  Jews,  before  our  Saviour’s  time,  ufed  other 
vowels,  by  which  they  fpake  their  words,  than  thofe  which 
the  Maforites  have  ufed  ; the  confequence  is,  that  the  points 
which  the  Maforites  have  now  affixed  to  every  Hebrew  letter, 
whether  for  vowel,  paufe,  or  accent,  are  of  little  or  no  au- 
thority, and  deferve  not  to  be  regarded  by  us  ; and  that  the 
true  fenfe  of  an  Hebrew  word,  written  only  with  confo- 
nants,  is  not  to  be  filched  from  the  joints  of  the  Mafora, 
and  the  rules  given  concerning  them,  but  from  the  context 
and  condrudtion,  and  the  affiilance  of  the  LXX,  and  other 
ancient  tranflations.  Although  we  cannot  charge  the  Jews 
with  wilful  falfification  of  the  Hebrew  text,  that  is,  they 
have  not  defignedly  changed  the  letters  of  their  bibles,  yet 
we  cannot  fay  that  they  have  not  in  fome  places  wilfully  falfi- 


fied  the  fenfe  by  their  points,  of  whicli  Mafclef  give8  us  a» 
indance  in  his  arguments  for  his  “ New  Grammar,”  with 
regard  to  the  famous  prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix.  The  learned 
Mr.  Johnfon  of  Cranbrook,  in  a podhumous  difcourfe  on 
Daniel’s  70  weeks,  has  alfo  obferved  how  the  Maforites  have 
endeavoured  to  marr  that  prophecy  alfo,  by  their  points  ; 
putting  a dop,  which  they  call  an  “ athnach,”  which 
anfwers  to  our  femicolon,  in  the  place  where  there  ought  to 
have  been  only  a comma.  And,  as  Mr.  Johnfon  observes, 
our  Englifh  tranflators  took  the  prefent  Hebrew  text  as  it  is 
printed  by  the  Maforites,  to  be  the  only  fenfe  and  meaning 
of  the  Old  Tedament.  In  Dan.  ix.  25.  they  put  their 
“ athnach”  or  femicolon  after  the  feven  weeks,  and  thus 
cutting  off  the  feven  weeks  from  the  three  fcore  and  two 
weeks,  make  the  prophecy  wholly  unferviceable  to  Chridians ; 
but  if  they  had  placed  a comma  after  feven  weeks,  and  their 
“ athnach”  or  femicolon  after  three  fcore  and  two  weeks, 
the  number  of  years,  viz.  483  (69  weeks)  would  exadlly 
point  out  the  time  when  the  Chridian  Meffiah  came.  See 
Points,  under  which  article  this  fubjeft  is  farther  dif- 
cuffed. 

The  age  of  the  Maforites  has  been  much  difputed.  Arch- 
bilhop  Ulher  places  them  before  Jerome;  Capel,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  ; father  Morin  in  the  tenth  century  ; 
Dr.  Kennicott  about  the  year  800  ; Bafnage  fays,  that  they 
were  not  a fociety,  but  a fucceffion  of  men ; and  that  the 
mafora  is  the  work  of  many  grammarians,  who,  without  af- 
fociating  and  communicating  their  notions,  compofed  this 
colledlion  of  criticifms  on  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  urged, 
that  there  were  Maforites  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the 
men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  to  about  the  year  of  Chrid 
1030;  and  that  Ben  Afcher  of  Tiberias,  and  Ben  Naph- 
tali  at  Babylon,  who  were  the  bed  of  the  profeffion,  and 
who,  according  to  Bafnage,  were  the  inventors  of  the 
mafora,  flourifhed  at  this  time.  Each  of  thefe  publiffied  a 
copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew  text,  as  corredl,  fays  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  as  they  could  make  it.  The  eadern  Jews  have  fol- 
lowed that  of  Ben  Naphtali,  and  the  wedern  that  of  Bei^ 
Afcher  ; and  all  that  has  been  done  fince  is  to  copy  after 
them,  without  making  any  more  corredlions  or  maforetical 
criticifms. 

The  learned  Walton,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Polyglott, 
has  given  us  all  the  various  readings  of  Ben  Afcher  and  Ben 
Naphtali  and  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Jews,  and  alfo  of 
the  Keri  and  Chetib  ; but  we  are  ltill  farther  indebted  to 
Dr.  Kennicott  for  his  admirable  Hebrew  bible  and  the  Dif- 
fertatio  Generalis  annexed  to  it.  See  Bible. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  fame  thing  by  their  Koran,  that 
the  Maforites  have  done  by  the  bible  : nor  do  the  Jews  deny 
their  having  borrowed  this  expedient  from  the  Arabs,  who 
fird  put  it  in  practice  in  the  feventh  century. 

There  is  a great  and  a little  mafora,  printed  at  Venice,  and 
at  Bafil,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  a different  charadler. 
Buxtorf  has  written  a maforetic  commentary,  which  he  calls 
Tiberias.  See  on  this  fubjedl,  Dr.  Brett’s  Differtation  on 
the  ancient  Verfions  of  the  Bible,  See.  Lond.  1760,  or 
Bifiiop  Watfon’s  Colledlion  of  Theological  Tradts,  vol. 
lii.  Kennicott,  ubi  fupra,  and  Differtations ; and  Jennings’s 
Jewifh  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  400,  &c.  and  the  various  authors  there 
cited. 

MASORITES,  Jewifh  dadtors,  authors  of  the  mafora. 
MASOVIA,  or  Masunen,  in  Geography,  a late  pa- 
latinate of  Poland,  being  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  one  of 
the  lad  that  remained  annexed  to  the  crown.  Mafovia  pro- 
perly confided  of  two  palatinates,  viz.  Czerfk  or  Mafovia 
Proper,  and  Polotfk.  This  palatinate  was  feized  by  Pruffia 
in  the  general  divilion  ; but  at  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  it  was 
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taken  from  Pruffia,  and  given  to  Saxony,  forming  a part  of 
the  duchy  of  Warfaw. 

MASPA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito  ; 40  miles  N.W.  cf  Archidona. 

MASPALOMA,  a town  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Canary 
ifland  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Palmas. 

MASPHA,  or  Masphe,  in  Scripture  Geography , a coun- 
try at  the  foot  of  mount  Hcrmon,  towards  the  fprings  of 
Jordan.  Jofhua  fays  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Hivites. 

Maspha,  or  Mafephet , a town  of  Judea,  which  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  lituated  in  the  N.  and  E.  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  This  town  was  taken  and  detlroyed  by  Ju- 
das Maccabasus. 

MASPHE,  or  Masphat,  a town  of  Judea,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  In  this  town  were  fometimes  held  the 
general  aflemblies  of  the  Ii'raelites.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Afa 
king  of  Judah.  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brethren 
affembled,  in  order  to  fight  with  Lyfias,  general  of  the 
armv  of  Antiochusi 

MASQUE,  or  Mask,  a cover  for  the  face,  contrived 
with  apertures  for  the  eyesand  mouth  ; originally  worn  chiefly 
bv  women  of  condition,  either  to  preferve  their  complexion 
from  the  weather,  or  out  of  modelty  to  prevent  their  being 
known. 

Poppsea,  wife  of  Nero,  is  faid  to  be  the  lirft  inventor  of 
the  mafque,  which  (he  continued  to  guard  her  complexion  from 
the  fun  and  weather,  as  being  the  moll  delicate  woman,  with 
regard  to  her  perfon,  that  has  been  known.  Theatrical 
mafques  were  in  common  ufe,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  Suidas  and  Athenaeus  aferibe  the  invention  of 
them  to  the  poet  Choerilus,  a contemporary  of  Thefpis  ; 
Horace  attributes  them  to  jEfchylus  ; but  Arillotle  informs 
us,  that  the  real  inventor,  and,  confequent.ly,  the  time  of 
their  firll  introdudlion  and  ufe,  were  unknown.  Bran- 
tome  obferves,  that  the  common  ufe  of  modern  mafques 
was  not  introduced  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Masque  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  ufed  to  cover  the 
face,  and  prevent  a perfon’s  being  known. 

The  penitents  of  Lyons  and  Avignon  hide  their  faces 
with  large  white  veils,  which  ferve  them  for  mafques. 

Masque,  or  Ma/h,  a theatrical  drama,  much  in  favour  in 
the  courts  of  princes  during  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries,  in  the  latter,  particularly  in  England. 

According  to  Hall’s  Chronicle,  the  firll  mafque  perform- 
ed in  England  was  at  Greenwich,  1512,  “ after  the  manner 
of  Italy  ;"  and  Hollinglhed  fays,  that  “ there  was  not  only 
a mafque,  but  a good  comedy  of  Plautus  performed  in 
I $20.”  In  1530,  a mafque  was  performed  at  Whitehall, 
“confilling  of  mufic,  dancing,  and  a banquet,  with  a dif- 
play  of  grotefque  perfonages  and  fantallic  drefleS.”  This 
piece  feems  only  to  have  wanted  machinery  to  fulfil  the  idea 
of  a complete  mafque,  fuch  as  were  afterwards  written  by 
Ben  Jonfon  arid-others,  which,  with  aconllant  mufical  decla- 
mation in  recitative  mixed  with  air,  would  have  formed  an 
opera  exa<flly  fimilar  to  the  mufical  drama  of  Italy,  in  the 
enfuing  century. 

Shakfpeare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have  frequently 
introduced  mafques  into  their  plays.  Of  the  fourteen  come- 
dies of  Shakfpeare,  there  are  but  two  or  three  in  which  he 
lias  not  introduced  finging  ; even  in  moll  of  his  tragedies, 
this  wonderful  and  exquifite  dramatill  has  manifefted  the  fame 
prediledlion  for  mufic. 

The  French  and  German  writers  on  our  mufical  dramas, 
confound  mafque  with  mafquerade,  and  mafeherata  and  inter- 
lude with  the  Italian  intermezzo ; but  we  had  interludes  long 
before  the  Italians  had  intermezzi,  and  our  poems,  or  diamas, 
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called  mafques,  bear  no  refemblance  to  an  Italian  mafeherata. 
M.  de  Miffy,  who  in  the  Bibl.  Brit.  1740,  has  given  a regular 
feries  of  our  mafques,  more  efpecialiy  thofe  of  the  feven- 
teenth century,  is  conllantly  miftaken  in  thefe  particulars. 

Mafques  were  certainly  the  precurfors  of  operas  in  Eng- 
land, and  belong  to  the  chain  of  dramas  which  completed 
the  union  of  poetry  and  mufic  on  our  ftage : and  it  does  not 
appear,  on  examination,  that  the  Italian  Mafcherate,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Lafca,  which  have  been  thought  their  prototypes, 
were  dialogued  gr  performed  on  any  llage.  They  feem  to 
have  been  only  procefiional  fongs,  fung  through  the  ftreet  by 
the  reprefentatives  of  different  profeffions  and  trades,  mafqued, 
during  carnival  time.  And  the  interludes  which  de  Miffy 
and  Riccoboni,  and  their  tranflators,  think  we  had  from  the 
Italian  intermezzi,  feem  to  want  analogy  : as  interlude,  with 
us,  was  a general  name  for  every  fpecies  of  ilage  reprefenta- 
tion,  out  of  the  church. 

Mafques  in  England  certainly  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
operas  : as  they  are  in  dialogue  ; performed  on  a flage  ; 
ornamented  with  machinery,  dances,  and  decorations  ; and 
have  always  mufic,  vocal  and  inflrumental.  But  then  the 
efTential  and  charaifteriltic  criterion,  recitative,  is  wanting, 
without  which  the  refemblance  is  imperfect.  Our  muli- 
cal  pieces,  which  are  fometimes  honoured  with  the  name 
of  opera,  differ  in  this  particular  fo  much,  that  they 
more  refemble  mafques  than  the  dramas  which  are  enti- 
tled to  that  appellation  ; for,  in  Englifh  mufical  dramas,  the 
dialogue  is  all  declaimed  or  fpoken  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
our  old  mafques  ; and  in  "Italy,  whence  we  have  both  name 
and  thing,  an  opera  copfifts  of  both  recitatives  and  airs,  and 
is  fung  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Riccoboni  fays,  that  James  I.,  on  coming  to  the  crown 
in  1603,  granted  a licence  to  a company  of  players,  in 
which  patent  interludes  are  included;  but  an  interlude  then 
was  another  word  for  a play,  whether  comedy,  tragedy,  or 
farce.  Mafques  are  not  mentioned  in  this  patent ; but  as 
mafques,  at  this  time,  were  court  entertainments,  or  per- 
formed in  the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  on  particular  occa- 
fions  of  feltivity,  the  neceffary  machinery  and  decorations 
rendered  fuch  exhibitions  too  expenfive  for  the  ordinary 
public  theatres.  Indeed,  the  feveral  parts  in  the  mafques 
of  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries  were  ufually 
reprefented  by  the  firll  perfonages  in  the  kingdom  ; if  at 
court,  the  king,  queen,  and  princes  of  the  blood  often  per- 
formed in  them. 

Mafques  appear  to  have  been  Hill  more  the  favourite  amufe- 
ments  of  the  court  during  the  early  and  tranquil  part  of 
Charles  I.’s  reign  than  in  that  of  James ; and  the  queen, 
who  feems  to  have  brought  with  her  from  France  at 
leall  as  great  a love  for  dramatic  exhibitions  as  file  found 
here,  frequently  reprefented  the  principal  charadler  in 
the  piece  herfelf.  Moll  of -the  court  mafques  were  writ- 
ten by  Ben  Jonfon,  who,  in  his  Ration  of  poet-laureat, 
feems  to  have  furnifhed  more  of  thefe  dramas,  than  birth- 
day or  new-years  odes.  And  though  the  mafques  of  this 
reign  are  frequently  faid,  in  the  title-page,  and  dramatis 
perfome,  to  have  been  performed  by  the  king,  queen, 
and  nobles  of  their  court,  yet  it  do»*s  not  appear  that 
thefe  great  perfonages  often  took  part  in  the  dialogue  or 
fongs  of  the  piece  : but  generally  appeared  on  the  ftage 
in  the  fplendid  ballets  only,  as  dancers,,  reprefenting  mytho- 
logical or  allegorical  characters.  Indeed,  the  queen,  at  the 
time  of  the  firll  mafques  of  this  reign,  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  fufficiently  exercifed  in  our  language  to  under- 
take a part  in  which  declamation  was  neceffary. 

In  1633,  there  were  no  lefs  than  five  mafques  perform- 
ed at  different  places  before  the  king  and  queen,  and  per- 
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fonages  of  the  court.  A very  circumflantial  account  of 
one  of  thefe  has  been  left  in  a MS.  by  lord  commifiioner 
Whitelock,  written  by  himfelf.  It  was  afted  at  White- 
hall, and  the  whole  expence  defrayed  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  four  inns  of  court.  The  whole  narrative  of  this 
mafque  is  curious,  and  may  be  feen  in  Burney’s  General 
Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  iii. 

Masque,  in  Architcdure , is  applied  to  certain  pieces  of 
fculpture,  reprefenting  fome  hideous  forms,  grotefque,  or 
fatyr’s  faces,  &c.  ufed  to  fill  up  and  adorn  vacant  places,  as 
in  friezes,  the  pannels  of  doors,  keys  of  arches,  &c.  but 
particularly  in  grottoes. 

Masques  and  Chilques.  See  Chilques. 

MASQUELONGE,  or  Kennonciieque,  in  Geography , 
a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  lake  Michigan,  N.  lat. 
430  io'.  W.  long.  87  4'. 

MASQUE-POCONA,  a jurifdidlion  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Charcas,  extending  about  30  leagues.  The 
temperature  is  hot,  but  not  in  a degree  too  great  for  vine- 
yards. The  valley  in  which  the  city  Hands  is  above  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  fruit ; and  the  woods  and  uncultivated  mountains  afford 
great  quantities  of  honey  and  wax,  which  conllitute  a prin- 
cipal branch  of  its  commerce.  The  city  of  the  fame  name, 
which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  bifhop,  is  80  leagues 
from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra ; it  is  very  thinly  inhabited, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  jurifdidlion  there  are  feveral 
populous  towns.  Juan  and  Ulloa’s  Voyages  to  S.  America, 
vol.  ii. 

MASQUERADE,  or  Mascarade,  an  afTembly  of 
perfons  mafqued  or  difguifed,  meeting  to  dance  or  divert 
themfelves.  This  was  much  in  ufe  with  us,  and  has  been 
long  a very  common  pradlice  abroad,  efpecially  in  carnival 
limes 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  mafearata,  and  that  from 
the  Arabic  mafeara,  which  fignifies  raillery,  buffoonery. 
Granacci,  who  died  in  1543,  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft 
inventor  of  mafquerades.  Encyclopedic. 

MASQUINONGE,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Canada  ; 
nine  miles  N.W.  of  Montreal.  N.lat47°io'.  W.  long. 
740  10'. — Alfo,  a river  which  runs  into  this  lake. 

MASRAKITHA,  a pneumatic  inftrument  of  mufic 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  compofed  of  pipes  of  various 
fizes,  fitted  into  a kind  of  wooden  cheft,  open  at  the  top, 
and  flopped  at  the  bottom  with  wood  covered  with  a fkin. 
Wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the  lips,  by  means  of  a pipe 
fixed  to  the  chefl ; the  pipes  were  of  lengths  mufically  pro- 
portioned to  each  other,  and  the  melody  was  varied  at  plea- 
sure, by  flopping  and  unflopping  with  the  fingers  the  aper- 
tures at  the  upper  extremity. 

MASRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Kerman  ; 160  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sirgian. 

MASS,  Massa,  in  Mechanics,  the  matter  of  any  body 
cohering  with  it;  i.  e.  moving  and  gravitating  along  with  it. 
In  this  fenfe,  mafs  is  diflinguifhed  from  bulk  or  volume, 
which  is  the  expanfion  of  a body  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs. 

The  mafs  of  any  body  is  rightly  eflimated  by  its 
weight.  And  the  mafTes  of  two  bodies  of  the  fame  weight 
are  in  a reciprocal  ratio  of  their  bulks. 

Mass,  or  Meffe,  Miffa,  in  a religious  fenfe,  denotes  the 
office,  or  public  prayers  made  in  the  Romifh  church,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharifl. 

Nicod,  after  Baronius,  obferves,  that  the  word  comes 
from  the  Hebrew,  miffach,  oblatum  ; or  from  the  Latin, 
miffa,  mfforum ; becaufe,  in  former  times,  the  catechu- 
mens and  excommunicated  were  fent  out  of  the  church, 


when  the  deacon  faid,  Ite,  miffa  efl,  after  fermon,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  epiflle  and  gofpel ; they  not  being  allowed  to 
affifl  at  the  confecration.  Menage  derives  the  word  from 
miffio , dfmifflng  : others  from  miffa , miffion,  fending  : becaufe, 
in  the  mafs,  the  prayers  of  men  on  earth  are  fent  up  to 
heaven. 

Romifh  divines  define  the  mafs,  an  oblation  made  to  God, 
wherein,  by  the  change  of  a fenfible  objeft  by  virtue  of 
a divine  inflitution,  the  fovereign  dominion  of  God  over  all 
things  is  acknowledged. 

This  they  elteem  the  greatefl  and  mod  augufl  ceremony 
in  ufe  in  the  church  ; as  being  the  facrifice  of  the  new  law, 
wherein  the  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrifl  are  offered  up 
to  God. 

They  are  divided  about  the  queftion,  whether  or  no 
it  be  proper  or  allowable  for  the  fame  perfon  to  celebrate 
mafs  feveral  times  in  one  day  ? Having  the  authority 
of  pope  Leo,  in  his  letter  to  Diofcorus,  for  the  affirmative 
fide  of  the  queftion,  and  that  of  feveral  of  the  councils  for 
the  negative. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  mafTes  in  the  Romifh 
church  ; the  thing  acquiring  new  titles  and  appellations, 
according  to  the  different  rites,  intentions,  and  manners, 
in  which  it  is  performed,  as  well  as  other  circumflances. 
Thus  they  have  a 

Mass,  Ambrofian,  celebrated  according  to  the  rite  of  St. 
Ambrofe;  particularly  ufed  in  Milan.  See  Ambrosian. 

Mass,  Engliff,  was  the  form  which  anciently  obtained  in 
England. 

Mass,  Gallican,  is  the  rite  that  formerly  obtained  in  the 
churches  of  France. 

Mass,  Greek,  is  that  rehearfed  according  to  the  Greek 
rites,  in  the  Greek  language,  and  by  Greek  priefls. 

Mass,  Latin , is  that  ufed  in  the  Latin  church,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Latin 
church. 

Mass,  Mozarabic  or  Gothic,  is  that  which  was  formerly 
celebrated  in  Spain,  the  rites  of  which  are  flill  pra&ifed  in 
the  churches  of  Toledo  and  Salamanca. 

Mass,  High,  called  alfo  grand  mafs,  is  that  fung  by  the 
chorifters,  and  celebrated  with  the  affiltance  of  a deacon  and 
fubdeacon. 

Mass,  Low,  is  that  wherein  the  prayers  are  all  barely 
rehearfed,  without  any  finging,  and  performed  without 
much  ceremony,  or  the  affiltance  of  any  deacon  or  fub- 
deacon. 

Mass  of  the  Beata,  or  our  Lady,  is  that  offered  to 
God,  by  the  means  and  through  the  interceffion  of  the 
Virgin. 

Mass,  Beau,  is  a mafs  rehearfed  every  day,  at  which  the 
ladies  and  beau-monde  of  the  place  attend.  This  is  alfo 
called  the  perfumed  mafs. 

Mass,  Common,  or  mafs  of  the  community,  in  a monaflery, 
is  that  celebrated  at  certain  hours,  at  which  the  whole  body 
affifls. 

Masses,  Solitary,  or  Private,  were  thofe  that  were  cele- 
brated by  the  prieft  alone,  in  behalf  of  the  fouls  detained 
in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  particular  occa- 
fions.  Thefe  mafTes  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  in  the  eighth  century,  but  they  were  a rich  fource 
of  profit  to  the  clergy.  They  were  condemned  by  the 
canons  of  a fynod,  afTembled  at  Mentz,  under  Charle- 
magne, as  criminal  innovations,  and  as  the  fruits  of  avarice 
and  floth. 

Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  is  that  celebrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  folemnity  or  church  afTembly,  commencing 
with  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghofl. 
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Mass,  Holiday , is  that  wherein  certain  prayers,  or  leflons, 
are  read,  fuitable  to  the  day. 

Mass  of  judgment,  was  that  wherein  a perfon  cleared  him- 
felf  of  any  calumny,  by  fome  proof  agreed  upon. 

Mass  for  the  death  of  our  enemies,  was  a form  that  ob- 
tained a long  time  in  Spain  ; but  it  was  at  length  abolifhed, 
as  inconfident  with  Chridian  charity. 

Mass  of  the  dead,  or  requiem,  is  that  performed  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  deceafed  : the  introit  whereof  begins  with 
Requiem.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  cudom, 
before  criminals  were  carried  out  to  execution,  to  make 
them  attend  at  a mafs  ot  the  dead,  rehearfed  for  the  repofe 
of  their  fouls. 

Mass,  Parifh,  or  great  mafs,  is  that  which  the  parfon  is 
obliged  to  rehearfe  to  his  parilhioners  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

Mass,  Little,  is  that  faid  at  private  altars,  with  lefs  ce- 
remony. The  fird  mafs  is  that  faid  at  break  of  day. 

Mass  of  a faint,  is  that  wherein  God  is  invoked  by  the 
intercefiion  of  fome  faint. 

Thus  there  are  alfo  maffes  of  apollles,  martyrs,  pontiffs, 
virgins,  & c. 

Mass  of  ferutiny,  was  formerly  rehearfed  at  the  examina- 
tion of  catechumens,  when  inquiry’  was  made  as  to  their 
difpofition  for  baptifm. 

Mass,  Silent.  See  Messa  Bajfa. 

Mass,  Dry,  is  that  where  there  is  no  confecration  ; as 
that,  according  to  Durandus,  where  the  pried  cannot  con- 
fecrate,  by  reafon  of  his  having  faid  mafs  before  on  the 
fame  day : or  it  is  that  ufed  by  the  candidates  of  the  pried- 
hood,  in  order  to  their  becoming  acquainted  with  the  cere- 
monies ; as  Eckius  will  have  it. 

Mass,  V otive,  is  an  extraordinary  mafs,  belides  that  of 
the  day,  rehearfed  on  fome  extraordinary  occafion. 

Mass  of  the  prefanSified,  is  that  in  which  there  is  no  con- 
fecration of  the  elements ; but  after  Tinging  fome  hymns, 
the  bread  and  wine  which  were  before  confecrated  are  re- 
ceived. This  mafs  is  performed  among  the  Greeks,  who 
confecrate  the  eucharid  in  Lent  only  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Among  the  Latins,  it  is  ufed  only  on  Good 
Friday. 

Mass  boots,  importing  or  felling  of,  and  other  popiili 
books,  incurs  a penalty  of  40 s.  by  3 Jac.  I.  cap.  5. 
fee.  25. 

Mass,  Candle.  See  Candle-iwa/x. 

Mass,  Childer.  See  Childer-ota/}. 

Mass,  Chrijl.  See  CliRlsr-mafs. 

Mass  of  pope  Julius  is  a very  celebrated  picture  of 
Raphael  reprefenting  the  ceremony  of  the  mafs  in  the 
Vatican,  and  didinguilhed  by  its  rich  and  excellent  co- 
louring. 

Mass,  in  Painting,  a technical  term  of  the  art,  which 
implies  an  union  of  a variety  of  parts,  fo  as  to  convey  to 
the  eye  one  undivided  imprefiion.  It  likewife  fignilies,  in 
its  ordinary  fenfe,  a large  portion  of  one  colour. 

MASS  A,  in  Anatomy,  a name  applied  to  one  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  foot,  the  flexor  accefforius  digitorum  pedis  ; 
which  is  called  maffa  carnea  Sylvii.  See  Fj.exou. 


Massa,  Duchy  of,  in  Geography,  a fmall  principality, 
fituated  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Genoa  and  Tuf- 
cany.  This  principality,  and  that  of  Carrara,  were,  be- 
fore the  French  revolution,  annexed  to  Modena,  and  were 
transferred  with  it  to  the  Cifalpine  republic.  On  a fubfe- 
quent  change  in  1806,  they  were  given  to  Lucca. 

Massa,  a town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  and  lately  the 
capital  of  a duchy  of  the  fame  name ; fituated  on  the  river 
Frigida,  near  the  fea  : the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of 
Pifa  ; yy  miles  S S.W.  of  Modena.  N.  lat.  44"  2'.  E. 
long.  ioJ  1'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Etruria,  in  the  date  of 
Sienna,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Populonia.  Bo- 
rax and  lapis  lazuli  are  found  in  its  vicinity  ; 24  miles 
S.W.  of  Sienna.  N.  lat.  430  f.  E.  long.  io°y3'. 

Massa  di  Sorento,  a fea-port  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lavora,  having  a harbour  for  fmall  veffels.  On 
the  fea-lhore  is  an  ancient  temple  adorned  with  marble  co- 
lumns, and  a Mofaic  pavement.  It  is  now  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  It  has  a high  watch-tower,  like  thofe  along  the 
coad.  A little  farther  is  the  cape  or  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, deriving  its  name  from  a temple  in  honour  of  that 
goddefs,  on  an  eminence  facing  Sorento.  Seneca  calls  this 
temple  “ Athenaeum,”  as  it  had  been  built  or  confecrated 
to  Pallas,  goddefs  of  Athens.  On  the  feite  of  its  ruins  is 
a watch-tower ; from  which  medals  and  vafes  have  been 
occafionally  dug.  This  cape  was  fatal  to  mod  of  the  fhips 
of  L.  Junius’s  fleet,  who,  failing  to  join  thofe  of  P.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  his  colleague,  which  had  been  defeated  by 
Afdrubal,  admiral  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  driven  by  a 
dorm  againd  this  promontory ; and  the  Ioffes  fudained  by 
the  two  confuls  were  fo  great,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in 
confequence  of  them,  became  maders  of  the  fea  for  five  or 
fix  years  ; or,  till  the  battle  won  by  C.  Lutatius  over  them, 
which  terminated  the  fird  Punic  war ; fix  miles  S.W.  of 
Sorento. 

Massa,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Po;  24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ferrara. 

Massa,  a town  of  Fez  ; eight  miles  S.  of  Salee. 

MASSAC  Creek,  a river  of  America,  in  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  ^ 47'.  W.  lat.  893  if. 

Massac  Fort,  a fort  built  by  the  French  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  near  its  mouth  in  N.  lat.  370  15',  11  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Teneffee  river.  A confiderable  quan- 
tity of  land  above  and  below  the  fort  is  annually  inundated. 

MASSACCIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Ancona. 

MASSACHUSETTS  Proper,  condituting  with  the 
didrift  of  Maine  (which  fee),  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  fituated  between  410  13'  and  430  52'  N. 
lat.  and  between  69’  50'  and  73'  10'  W.  long.  Its  greated 
length  is  190  miles,  and  its  greated  breadth  90  miles : 
in  its  whole  extent  it  contains  6250  fquare  miles.  On 
the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampfliire  ; 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ; S.  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode 
ifland,  and  Connefticut  ; and  W.  by  New  York.  This 
part  of  Maffachufetts  is  divided  into  twelve  counties,  which, 
with  the  number  of  houfes,  inhabitants,  and  chief  towns  in 
each,  are  exhibited  i#i  the  following  table. 
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Counties. 

No.  Towns 

No.  Towns 

IMo.  Houles 

No.  Houfes 

No.  Inliab. 

No.  Inhab. 

Cbief  Towns. 

No.  Inhab. 

No.  Inliab. 

ill  1720. 

in  ] 800. 

m 1790. 

in  1800. 

ill  1790. 

in  1800. 

in  1790. 

in  1800. 

Suffolk  1 

23 

4 

3,286 

44,875 

28,015 

Bostox 

18,038 

24,937 

Norfolk  j 

23 

6,355 

3,429 

27,216 

Dedham 

1,659 

1,973 

Effex 

22 

23 

7>644 

7,995 

57,913 

61,196 

f Salem 

l Newburyport 

7,921 

4,837 

9-457 

5,946 

Middlefex 

4i 

42 

5.998 

6,585 

42,737 

46,928 

f Charledown  - 
\ Concord 

1,583 

1,590 

2,7  51 
1,679 

Hamplhire 

60 

62 

9.181 

9,346 

59,68l 

72,432 

l Northampton  - 
l Springfield 

1,628 

U574 

2,190 

2,312 

Plymouth 

*5 

15 

4,240 

4387 

29.535 

3°>°  73 

Plymouth 

2,995 

3’524 

Bridol 

15 

J5 

4,514 

4,695 

3 1,7°9 

33,880 

Taunton 

3,804 

3,860 

Barnftable 

10 

13 

2,343 

2,537 

1 7-354 

I9>293 

Barndable 

2,6lO 

2,964 

Duke’s 

3j 

3 

1 , ° 1 3 

463 

3,205 

3,118 

Edgarton 

1,352 

1,226 

Nantucket 

1] 

I 

779 

4,620 

5,6i7 

Sherburne 

4,620 

5,617 

Worceder 

49 

49 

8,613 

9,239 

56,807 

61,192 

Worceder 

2,095 

2,41 1 

Berklhire 

26 

3° 

4,476 

4,764 

30,291 

33,670 

j Stockbridge  - 
\ Great  Barrington 

1,336 

1,373 

1,261 

B754 

Total 

l 

265 

279 

54,377 

57»5°5 

378,727 

422,630 

The  capital  of  this  (late  is  Bojlon,  which  fee  : its  popula- 
tion is  about  fixty  perfons  for  every  fquare  mile,  and  this  is 
the  only  date  in  the  union  in  which  there  are  no  flaves.  The 
weilern  part  of  this  date  is  fomewhat  mountainous  and  hilly, 
and  its  climate  refembles  that  of  New  England,  to  which  we 
refer.  By  an  admeafurement  made  by  the  barometer  at 
Princeton,  in  this  date,  about  45  miles  N.W.  from  Bodon, 
and  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1777,  it  appears  that  Prince- 
ton is  1332  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  lum- 
tnit  of  Wachufet  mountain  in  Princeton  was  found  to  be 
2989  feet  above  the  fame  level,  and  may  be  feen  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  60  miles. 

In  Madachufetts  are  to  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  foil, 
from  very  good  to  very  bad,  capable  of  yielding  all  the  dif- 
ferent productions  common  to  the  climate,  fuch  as  Indian 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  potatoes, 
field  beans  and  peas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
crapes,  & c.  That  part  of  the  date  which  is  diltinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  or  Plymouth  Colony,  including  the 
counties  of  Barnflable,  Duke’s,  Nantucket,  Bridol,  and 
Plymouth,  in  point  of  foil,  is  the  poored  part  of  the  date, 
being  generally  Tandy  and  light,  interfperled,  however,  with 
many  excellent  traCls  of  land.  The  northern,  middle,  and 
wedern  parts  of  the  date,  have,  generally  fpeaking,  a ft  rang 
good  foil,  adapted  to  grazing  and  grain  ; very  fimilar  to  the 
foil  of  New  Hamplhire  and  Vermont  on  one  fide,  and  to 
that  of  Rhode  lfland  and  Connecticut  on  the  other.  It  has 
been  obferved  that  the  effeCts  of  the  ead  winds  extend  far- 
ther inland  than  formerly,  and  injure  the  tender  fruits,  par- 
ticularly the  peach,  and  even  the  more  hardy  apple.  The 
average  produce  of  the  good  lauds,  well  cultivated,  has 
beeneftima'ed  as  follows  : 30  bulhels  of  corn  on  an  acre,  30 
of  barley,  20  of  wheat,  15  of  rye,  200  of  potatoes.  The 
bed  cultivated  and  mod  productive  part  of  the  date  lies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bodon.  Cambridge,  Newton,  Roxbury, 
Dorcheder,  and  Dedham,  are  laid  to  be  literally  gardens, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  principal)’  fup- 
plied  with  the  fined  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables.  The 
ftaple  commodities  of  this  date  are  filh,  beef,  lumber,  & c. 
The  chief  towns  of  this  date,  befides  Bofton  the  metro- 
polis, are  Sa'em,  Ne  a bury  port,  Charleflown,  Wo  ceder, 
Northampton,  Springfield,  Plymouth,  Ipfwich,  &c.  The 


country  is  well  watered  by  a number  of  fmall  rivers, 
fome  of  which  fall  into  Connecticut  river,  which  paffes 
foutherly  through  the  W.  part  of  the  (late  ; others  run 
northward  to  Merrimack  river,  which  enters  from  New 
Hamplhire,  and  waters  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  date  : others 
pafs  into  Connecticut  and  Rhode  illand ; Mydick  and  Charles 
rivers  fall  into  Bodon  bay  ; and  others  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  fea-ccalt.  The  only  capes  of 
confiderable  note  on  the  coaft  of  this  date,  are  cape  Ann, 
on  the  N.  fide  of  Maffachufetts  bay,  and  cape  Cod  on 
the  fouth.  Belides  thefe,  there  are  cape  Malabar,  or  San- 
dy point,  extending  ten  miles  S from  Chatham  towards 
Nantucket,  cape  Poge,  the  N.  point  of  Chabaquiddick, 
and  Gay  Head,  the  wed  point  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The 
chief  bays  on  the  coaft  are  Ipfwich,  Bodon,  Plymouth, 
cape  Cod  or  Barn  liable,  and  Buzzard’s.  The  iflands  Mat- 
tered along  the  coaft  are  numerous  ; the  principal  of  which 
are  Plum  ifland,  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Elizabeth 
illand,  and  Edgarton,  which  includes  the  fertile  ifland  of 
Chabaquiddick  ; befides  which  there  are  many  fmall  ifles 
in  Bofton  bay.  Within  the  date  are  feveral  light -houfes. 
Locks  and  canals  in  various  parts  of  the  date  have  been 
objects  of  contemplation  ; fuch  as  one  between  Barnftaple 
bay  and  Buzzard’s  bay,  another  between  Bodon  and  fome 
part  of  Connecticut  river  ; and  fome  others,  all  of  which 
remain  to  be  completed.  The  locks  and  canals  in  ConneCti- 
cut  river  were  projected  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  this 
river  paffable  for  boats  and  rafts  from  the  mouth  of  Chick- 
apee  river,  northward,  throughout  the  commonwealth.  By 
a fubfequent  law,  two  feparate  corporations  have  been 
formed  ; the  one  called  the  Upper  Canals  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  river  between  the  mouttf  of  Deerfield 
river,  and  the  head  of  the  Miller’s  falls;  the  other,  called 
the  Lower  Canals,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  between:  the  head  of  the  falls  at  South  Hadley  and 
the  mouth  of  Chickapee  river. 

Iron  ore,  in  immenfe  quantities,  has  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  this  date,  particularly  in  the  old  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, which  has  become  the  feat  of  the  iron  manufactures. 
In  the  towns  of  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Middleborough,  See. 
nails  have  been  made  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  prevent,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  importation  of  them  from  Great  Britain. 
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The  manufacture  of  nails  has  engaged  particular  attention, 
and  machines  have  been  condrudled  for  facilitating  and  ex- 
pediting it.  Copper  ore,  black  lead,  white  pipe-clay,  yel- 
low and  red  ochre,  alum  ftone,  ruddle  or  red  earth,  lime- 
ftone,  marble,  albedos,  and  pyrites,  are  fupplied  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  date.  Several  mineral  fprings  have  alfo 
been  difcovered.  Manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  have 
been  attempted,  with  various  fuccefs,  at  Beverley,  Worcef- 
ter,  Bodon,  and  Newbury.  There  are  in  this  date  up- 
wards of  twenty  paper-mills,  which  make  more  than  70,000 
reams  of  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping-paper  annually. 
At  Bodon,  Cambridge,  Lynn,  Ipfwich,  Dedham,  &c. 
are  other  manufactories  for  cotton  and  wool  cards,  playing 
cards,  Ihoes,  lace,  wire,  See.  There  are  alfo  feveral  fnuff, 

011,  chocolate,  and  powder-mills  in  different  parts  of  the 
date,  and  a variety  of  mills  for  fawing  lumber,  grinding 
grain,  and  fulling  cloth.  In  1792  there  were  62  diitilleries 
in  this  Hate,  employed  in  diddling  from  foreign  materials. 
The  number  of  gallons  diddled  in  one  year  has  been 
1,900,000,  which  at  a duty  of  ii  cents  a gallon,  yields  a 
revenue  to  the  government  of  209,000  dollars. 

This  date  is  alfo  famous  for  its  literary,  humane,  and 
other  focieties ; fuch  are  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  1780;  the  MafTachu- 
fetts  Charitable  Society,  incorporated  December  16,  1779  ; 
the  Bodon  Epifcopal  Charity  Society,  incorporated  Feb. 

12,  1784;  the  Maffachufetts  Medical  Society,  incorporated 
Nov.  1,  1781  ; the  Humane  Society,  incorporated  in  1791  ; 
the  Society  for  propagating  the  Golpel  among  the  Indians 
and  others  in  North  America,  incorporated  Nov.  19,  1 787 ; 
the  Maffachufetts  Milfionary  Society,  indituted  in  1799; 
the  Hampfhire  Miffionary  Society,  indituted  about  the 
year  1800  ; the  Berkfhire  and  Columbia  Mifhonary  Society  ; 
the  Maffachufetts  Baptid  Miffionary  Society,  indituted  in 
1802  ; and  the  Maffachufetts  Society  for  promoting  Chrif- 
tian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1804.  To  thefe  we  may  add, 
the  Maffachufetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  in- 
corporated in  1792  ; the  Hidoncal  Society,  edablifhed  in 
1791  ; a Marine  Society  ; the  Maffachufetts  Congregational 
Society,  incorporated  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  children 
of  deceafed  clergymen ; the  Middlefex  Medical  Society, 
founded  in  1790;  a Society  for  the  Aid  of  Emigrants,  in- 
dituted in  1793  ; the  Maffachufetts  Charitable  Fire  Society, 
indituted  in  1794  ; the  Bodon  Mechanic  Aflociation,  eda- 
bliihed  in  1795,  &c.  & c.  Schools  and  academies  are  very 
numerous.  See  alfo  College. 

The  commerce  of  Maffachufetts  is  extenfive  and  lucrative. 
Her  (hips  vilit  almod  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her  principal 
exports,  of  her  own  productions,  con  fid  of  pot  and  pearl- 
alhes,  flax-feed,  whale-oil,  fpermaceti,  whale-bone,  fper- 
xnaceti  candles,  fifh  dried  and  pickled,  beef,  pork,  cheefe, 
butter,  and  various  other  kinds  of  provilions,  live  flock, 
American  rum,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  men’s  and  women’s 
fhoes,  fnuff  and  manufactured  tobacco,  houfehold  furniture, 
various  kinSs  of  lumber,  as  boards,  planks,  oars  and  rafters, 
oak  and  pine  timber,  fhingles,  daves  and  heading,  (hip-tim- 
ber, & c.  Of  thefe  articles,  and  others,  the  produce  or 
man u failure  of  the  dates,  together  with  articles  of  foreign 
growth,  imported  for  exportation  to  other  countries,  were 
exported  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1791,  to  the 
amount  of  2,445,973  dollars,  53  cents.  Belides  flioes-, 
cards,  hats,  faddlery,  and  various  other  manufactures,  and 
feveral  articles  the  produce  of  the  country  to  a great  amount, 
cxpoitcd  to  the  fouthern  and  other  dates,  not  included  in  this 
amount. 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1793,  the  exports  from 


this  date  (with  the  fame  exceptions  and  qualifications  as 
above)  amounted  to  3,676,412  dollars;  in  1799,  to 
11,421,591  dollars;  andin  1804  to  16,894.379. 

This  date  owns  more  than  three  times  as  many  tons  of 
(hipping  as  any  other  of  the  dates,  and  more  than  one-third 
part  of  the  whole  that  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
Upwards  of  29,000  tons  are  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
fifheries ; 46,000  in  the  coafting  bufinefs,  and  96,564  in 
trading  with  almod  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Pot  and  pearl-afh,  daves,  flax-feed,  bees-wax,  &c.  are 
carried  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  in  remittance  for  their  ma- 
nufactures ; mafcs  and  provifions  to  the  Ead  Indies  ; fifh, 
oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  candles,  &c.  are  carried  to  the 
Welt  Indies,  for  their  produce,  and  the  two  fird  articles, 
fifh  and  oil,  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ; roots,  ve- 
getables, fruits,  and  fmall  meats,  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunfwick  ; hats,  faddlery,  cabinet  work,  men’s  and  wo- 
men’s flioes,  nails,  tow-cloth,  barley,  hops,  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  to  the  fouthern  dates.  The  Negro  trade  was  prohibit- 
ed by  law  in  1788,  and  there  is  not  a Angle  (lave  belonging 
to  the  commonwealth. 

The  principal  fources  of  revenue  are  land  and  poll  taxes, 
and  the  fales  of  new  lands.  Taxes  are  levied  on  all  males 
upwards  of  fixteen,  except  fuch  as  are  exempted  by  law  ; 
alfo  on  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved 
land,  on  dwelling-houfes  and  barns,  ware-houfes,  dores. 
Sec.  Thefe  are  all  valued,  and  upon  this  valuation  taxes 
are  laid,  at  the  rate  of  fo  many  pounds  for  every  1000/. 

In  January  1805,  the  funds  and  expenditures  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  received  from  the  treafurer,  were  as 
follows,  viz. 

Dols.  Cts. 

Amount  of  public  debt,  funded  and  un-7 

funded,  neared  - - j *>000,000  00 

Funds  of  the  commonwealth,  as  edimated  January,  1805* 
In  United  States  Stocks,  6' 
percents.  3 percents.  6 per 
cents,  deferred,  at  par  value, 
dols.  761,225  ,7t-9e.  Value  618,421  34 
at  market  prices,  January  I 
1805,  as  reported  to  the  | 
legiflature 

Amount  of  bonds  and  notes  "l 

due,  for  fale.  of  lands,  v 100, oco 
(good  for  not  more  than)  j 
t capital  dock  of  the  Union  1 

Bank  - - j 400,000 

3-  ditto  of  the  Bodon  Bank  600,000 
Dividends  7 to  8 per  cent.  1 __  0 

per  annum  - - j ‘ 1 ’7 1 1 J 4 

Annual  expence  for  the  fupport  of  government,  edimated 
January,  1805,  neared  175,000  dols. 

The  conditution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts 
edablifhed  in  1780,  contains  a declaration  of  rights  and  a 
frame  of  government.  The  declaration  afierts  the  natural 
freedom  and  equality  of  men — Liberty  of  confidence — Free- 
dom of  the  prels — Trial  by  jury — Sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence— that  all  power  is  in  the  people — that  hereditary  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  are  inadmifiible — that  every  fubjeft 
is  entitled  to  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property — 
and,  in  return,  mud  obey  the  laws  and  pay  his  proportion 
of  the  common  expence — that  he  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cufehimfelf  ; but  may  be  heard  in  his  own  defence — that  he 
may  keep  arms  ; but  (landing  armies  fhall  not  be  maintained 
in  time  of  peace — that  no  tax  fhall  be  levied  without  the 
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confent  of  the  people  by  their  reprefentatives — that  no  ex 
pojl  faSo  law  (hall  be  made — that  the  martial  law  (hall  ex- 
tend only  to  men  in  aftual  military  fervice — that  the  legifla- 
tive,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers  (hall  be  kept  diftinft, 
&c.  By  the  frame  of  government,  the  power  of  legiftation 
is  lodged  in  a general  court,  confiding  of  two  branches, 
viz.  a fenate  and  a houfe  of  reprefentatives,  each  having 
a negative  upon  the  other.  They  meet  annually  on  the  laft 
Wednefday  in  May.  No  aft  can  be  pafled  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  governor,  unlefs  two-thirds  of  both  branches 
are  in  favour  of  it  after  a revifal.  Either  branch,  or  the 
governor  and  council,  may  require  the  opinion  of  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  fupreme  judicial  court,  upon  important  quef- 
tions.  Senators  are  chofen  by  diftrifts,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  lefs  than  thirteen.  The  number  of  counfel- 
lors  and  fenators  for  the  whole  commonwealth  is  forty  ; 
the  number  in  each  diftrift  is  in  proportion  to  their 
public  taxes ; but  no  diftrift  (hall  be  fo  large,  as  to  have 
more  than  fix.  Sixteen  fenators  make  a quorum.  The 
reprefentatives  are  chofen  by  the  feveral  towns,  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers  of  rateable  polls.  For  150  polls  one 
is  elefted  ; and  for  every  addition  of  225,  an  additional 
one.  Their  travelling  expences,  to  and  from  the  general 
court,  are  defrayed  by  the  public,  but  their  wages  for 
attendance  are  paid  by  their  own  towns.  Impeachments, 
for  mifconduft  in  office,  are  made  by  the  reprefentatives, 
and  tried  by  the  fenate  ; but  the  judgment  can  go  only  to 
removal  from  office  and  future  diiqualification.  Money 
bills  originate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  but  may  be 
altered  by  the  fenate.  Reprefentatives  are  privileged  from 
arrefts  on  mefne  procefs.  Sixty  members  make  a quo- 
rum. The  fupreme  executive  authority  is  vefted  in  a go- 
vernor, who  is  elefted  annually  by  the  people,  and  has  a 
council  confiding  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  nine  gen- 
tlemen chofen  out  of  the  forty,  who  are  returned  for 
counfellors  and  fenators.  Five  counfellors  make  a quo- 
rum. The  governor  is  commander  of  all  the  military 
force  of  the  commonwealth.  He  may  convene  the  gene- 
ral court,  may  adjourn  them,  when  the  two  branches  may 
difagree  about  the  time,  and  in  their  recefs,  may  prorogue 
them  from  time  to  time,  not  exceeding  ninety  days — may 
pardon  convifts,  but  the  legiflature  alone  can  grant  par- 
dons before  conviftion.  He  commiffions  all  officers,  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  council,  appoints  all  judicial  offi- 
cers. Military  officers  are  thus  appointed  ; the  refpeftive 
companies  choofe  their  captain  and  fubalterns,  who  choofe 
their  regimental  officers,  who  choofe  their  brigadiers.  The 
major-generals  are  appointed  by  the  general  court.  Juftices 
of  the  peace  are  commiffioned  for  feven  years  ; all  other 
judicial,  and  all  executive  and  military  officers  continue 
during  good  behaviour,  yet  are  removable  by  the  governor 
upon  addrefs  of  the  legiflature.  The  falaries  of  the  go- 
vernor and  juftices  of  the  fupreme  court  cannot  be  dimi- 
niftied,  although  they  may  be  enlarged.  Official  qualifi- 
cations are  as  follows  : for  a voter,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  one  year’s  refidence,  a freehold  of  three  pounds  an- 
nual value,  or  fixty  pounds  of  any  other  eftate  — for  a re- 
prefentative,  100/.  freehold,  or  200/.  other  eftate,  and  one 
year’s  refidence  in  the  town — for  a fenator,  300/.  free- 
hold, or  600/.  other  eftate  in  the  commonwealth,  and  five 
years  refidence  in  the  diftrift — for  governor,  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  1000/.  freehold,  and  feven  years  refidence.  Every 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  counfellor,  fenator,  or  repr*. 
ientative,  muft  declare  that  he  believes  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  has  the  legal  qualifications.  A governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  juftice  of  the  fupreme  court,  can  hold  no 
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other  office.  No  man  (hall  hold  two  of  thefe  offices,  judge 
of  probates,  ffieriff,  regifter.  No  juftices  of  the  fupreme 
court,  fecretary,  attorney-general,  treafurer,  judge  of 
probate,  inftruftor  of  Harvard  college,  clerk,  regifter, 
(heriff  or  cuftom  officer,  can  have  a feat  in  the  legiflature. 
The  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be  fufpended  more 
than  a year  at  one  time.  In  1795,  two-thirds  of  the 
qualified  voters  defire  it,  a convention  (hall  be  called  to 
revife  the  conftitution.  This  period  is  now  paft  ; a vote 
for  a revifion  could  not  be  obtained  ; a convincing  proof 
that  the  people  feel  themfelves  happy  under  their  prefent 
government. 

The  militia  of  Mafiachufetts  is  compofed  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  white  male  citizens  from  18  to  45  years  of  age, 
excepting  from  the  enrolment,  within  thole  ages,  clergy, 
fchool-mafters,  civil  officers  of  importance,  either  under  the 
ftate  or  federal  government,  and  alfo  thofe  who  have  held 
any  military  commiffion  whatever.  The  whole  is  formed 
into  ten  divifions,  which,  in  January  1805,  comprehended 
58,879  infantry,  2679  cavalry,  and  2581  artillery.  Thefe 
divifions  are  fubdivided  into  22  brigades,  90  regiments  of 
infantry,  -59  troops  compofing  18  fquadrons  or  battalions 
of  cavalry  ; and  54  companies  of  artillery  : the  latter  are 
furniftied  each  with  two  light  brafs  pieces  attached  to  the 
brigades,  with  tumbrils  and  apparatus  comp’ete  ; and  have 
charge  of  various  other  heavy  field-pieces,  ftationed  all 
along  the  fea-coaft.  There  is  an  annual  return  made  of 
the  whole  militia  to  the  adjutant-general,  who  makes  out 
duplicate  abftrafts  for  the  governor,  and  for  the  prefident 
of  the  United  States. 

The  religion  of  this  ftate  is  eftabliffied  by  their  conflitu- 
tion  on  a liberal  and  tolerant  plan.  All  perfons,  of  what- 
ever religious  profeffion  or  fentiments,  may  worfhip  God 
agreeably  to  the  diftates  of  their  own  confidences,  unmo- 
lefted,  provided  they  do  not  difturb  the  peace.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  are  Congregationalifts,  profeffing  Cal- 
viniftic  doftrines  ; but  fome  are  avowedly  Arminians,  and 
fome  Unitarians  ; and,  as  Morfe  fays,  the  latter  it  is  fuppofed 
are  increafing.  Morfe’s  Geog.  vol.  i. 

Massachusetts  Fort , a fort  of  America,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Vermont  and  New  York;  nine  miles  S.  of  Ben- 
nington. 

Massachusetts  Sound,  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  America, 
is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  Quadras  ifle. 

MASSACI ACOLI,  a town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca; 
nine  miles  S.W.  of  Lucca. 

MASSACRE  Island.  See  Maouna. 

Massacre  River , a river  of  Hifpar.iola,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  ifland,  N.  lat.  i9°45'.  W. 
long.  7 20  22'. 

MASS  AD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Paleftine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fituated  on  the  mountain  Achila,  N.  of 
the  town  of  Ziph,  was  built  by  one  of  the  Maccabees. 
At  the  time  of  the  reduftion  of  Judea,  A.  D.  73,  Flavius 
Silva,  governor  of  Judea,  made  an  expedition  againft  this 
fortrefs.  It  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  Eleazar,  a commander 
of  the  Sicarii.  He  was  a defeendant  of  Judas,  who  had 
perfuaded  many  of  the  Jews  not  to  fubmit  to  the  afleflment 
made  by  Cyrenius,  when  he  came  into  Judea,  after  the  re- 
moval of  Archelaus.  When  there  was  no  method  of 
efcaping,  Eleazar  called  together  the  principal  perfons, 
and  confulted  with  them  what  might  be  beft  to  be  done  ; 
at  which  time  he  addrefled  them  w ith  an  oration,  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  kill  themfelves  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  This  oration  had  great  effeft  on  many  ; 
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fome,  however,  hefitated  ; but  in  the  progrefs  of  his  addrefs, 
all  were  pcrfuaded.  They  then  chofe  ten  men  of  the  num- 
ber, by  lot,  to  flay  all  the  reft.  When  thefe  ten  men  had 
executed  their  commiflion,  and  flain  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, they  call  lofts  upon  themfelves,  and  he  who  had  the 
firlt  lot  killed  the  other  nine,  and  then  himfelf.  There  re- 
mained, however,  one  ancient  woman,  and  another  woman 
related  to  Eleazar,  vyho  exceeded  moft  women  in  knowledge 
and  prudence,  and  five  children,  who  had  hid  themfelves  in  a 
cavern  under  ground  : they  had  carried  water  with  them  for 
their  drink,  and  lay  quiet  there,  while  the  reft  were  intent 
upon  the  flaughtering  of  each  other.  The  whole  number  of 
thefe  people,  the  women  and  children  juft  mentioned,  was 
960.  This  flaughtcr  was  made  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  73.  Jofephus. 

MAbSAl'R  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Otranto. 

MASSAGANO,  a town  of  Angola,  and  capital  of  a 
province,  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  Coanza ; 100  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Loanda.  S.  lat.  9^  jq'.  E.  long.  140  40'. 

MA.SSAGETES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Afia,  who  inhabited  the  countrv  on  the  weft  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  who  imitated  the  free  Scythians  in  their  habit,  manner 
of  living,  arms,  and  warlike  geniu&;  but  they  ufed,  befides 
bows  and  arrows,  javelins  and  feymetars.  Brafs  ferved  them 
inftead  of  fteel  for  making  their  ofTcnfive  weapons,  and  their 
defenfive  armour  was  ornamented  with  gold.  Their  horfes 
were  likewife  fenced  with  a breaft-plate  of  brafs,  whilft  their 
bridles  and  other  furniture  were  adorned  with  gold  ; for  filver 
and  iron  were  not  ufed  by  them,  becaufe  their  country  did 
not  produce  thefe  metals.  Although  every  man  was  obliged 
to  marry  a wife,  yet  they  held  them  all  in  common  ; fo  that 
when  a man  met  with  a woman  to  his  liking,  he  took  her 
into  his  chariot  or  waggon,  and  cohabited  with  her  without 
any  further  ceremony,  than  hanging  up  his  quiver  at  the 
head  of  it.  This  cultom,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  unjuftly 
attributed  to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  whereas  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Maffagetes  only.  A more  inhuman  cuf- 
lom  than  this  was  adopted  by  them,  according  to  this  author, 
which  was,  that  when  a man  had  once  attained  to  old 
age,  which  was  not  fo  much  limited  by  law  as  inferred  by 
concurring  fymptoms,  all  his  relations  met,  and  facrificed 
him,  together  with  a number  of  cattle  of  feveral  kinds,  and 
having  boiled  the  flefh  altogether,  they  fit  down  to  it  as  a 
feall.  This  kind  of  death  was  accounted  by  them  the  moft 
happy,  as  that  of  dying  by  ficknefs  was  reckoned  unfor- 
tunate, becaufe  tliofe  who  died  in  this  way  were  buried,  in- 
ftead of  acquiring  the  honour  of  being  facrificed  to  their 
gods,  and  feafted  upon  by  their  neareft  relations,  and  intimate 
friends.  The  fun  was  the  only  deity  they  worfhipped,  and 
to  him  they  facrificed  horfes,  which,  being  reckoned  the 
nobleft  and  fwifteft  of  all  creatures,  they  thought  moft 
proper  to  be  offered  to  the  nobleft  and  fwifteft  of  all  the 
gods.  They  neither  fowed  Ror  planted ; but  contented 
themfelves  with  the  milk  and  flefti  of  their  cattle,  and  with 
fifti,  of  which  the  laxartes  afforded  a very  great  plenty. 
Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  ult.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  172.  Anc. 
Un.  Hift.  vol.  iv. 

MASSAGONG,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  eaft  coalt  of  Naffau.  S.  lat.  3 8'.  E. 
long.  100  5'. 

MASSALAGEM,  New,  a fea-port  town  of  Mada- 
gafear,  on  the  W.  coaft.  S lat.  16 3 30'.  E.  long.  63°  10'. 

Massalagem,  Old,  a fea-port  town  of  Madagafcar,  on 
the  W.  coaft  ; 60  miles  N.  of  New  Maffalagem. 

MASSALIANS,  Massaliani,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory , 
certain  feftaries,  fo  called  from  a Hebrew  word,  figmfying 


prayer  ; it  being  their  diftinguilhing  tenet,  that  a man  is  t® 
be  continually  in  prayer. 

St.  Epiphanius  diftinguiflies  two  kinds  of  Maffalians,  the 
ancient  and  the  later. 

The  ancient,  according  to  him,  were  neither  Jews,  Chrif* 
tians,  nor  Samaritans,  but  pure  Gentiles ; who,  owning 
feveral  gods,  adored  only  one,  whom  they  called  Almighty. 

As  to  the  later  Maffalians,  who  were  by  profeflion  Chriftians, 
their  rife  was  not  till  about  the  time  of  St.  Epiphanius.  Their 
doctrine  was,  that  prayer  alone  was  fufficient  to  falvation. 
Many  monks,  who  loved  a life  of  lazinefs,  and  were  averfe 
from  labour,  at  times,  joined  thefe  Maffalians.  See  Eu- 
ch  ites. 

MASSANDRA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  on 
the  river  Coanza  ; 24  miles  from  its  mouth. 

MASSANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
who,  among  others,  were  fubdued  by  Alexander,  according 
to  Quintus  Curtius.  They  inhabited  a territory  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Indus. 

MASSANIELLO,  or  Anello  Thomas,  in  Biography, 
a fifherman  of  Naples,  a remarkable  leader  of  revolt,  which 
was  caufed  on  account  of  fome  unreafonable  impofitions  in 
the  fhape  of  taxes.  His  father  was  a fifherman,  and  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  fame  bufinefs,  and  was  at  a very  early 
period  diftinguifhed  among  his  companions  by  his  courage, 
his  a&ivity,  and  integrity.  From  his  perfon  and  manners 
he  obtained  the  efteem  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  At 
the  time  when  this  obnoxious  tax  was  introduced,  viz.  in  the 
year  1647,  Maflaniello  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
had  a wife  and  feveral  children.  His  wife  had  been  detedled 
in  fmuggling  a fmall  quantity  of  meal  for  the  fupport  of 
her  infant  offspring,  and  had  not  only  been  imprifoned  for 
the  offence,  but  condemned  to  pay  a large  fine,  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  fell  their  furniture. 
Exafperated  both  on  his  own,  and  the  public  account,  Maf- 
faniello  excited  his  friends  to  affift  him  in  driving  away  the 
officers : they  were  foon  joined  by  the  populace,  who  demo- 
lifhed  all  the  tax-offices  throughout  the  city,  and  then  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  tax  itfelf.  They  not  only  car- 
ried their  point,  but  obtained  the  offer  to  their  leader,  Maf- 
faniello,  of  a large  penfion,  which  he  nobly  refufed.  Thefe 
conceffions,  inftead  of  reftoring  order  in  the  city,  left  it  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mob  ; and  at  the  inftigation  of  fome  of 
the  malecontents,  Maflaniello  was  induced  to  iflue  a command 
for  burning  the  houfes  of  all  perfons  concerned  in  levying 
the  tax,  which  was  very  readily  executed.  He  then  required 
the  viceroy  to  abolifh  all  taxes  of  every  kind.  This,  and 
other  conceffions  being  allowed,  Maflaniello  foon  found  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  a vaft  body  of  men,  and  exercifed  uncon- 
trolled fway.  He  fpent  little  time  in  refrefhment  or  repofe, 
gave  his  orders  with  precificn  and  judgment,  and  ap- 
peared free  from  all  perfonal  view»of  intereft  or  ambition  ; 
he  began,  however,  to  govern  with  more  feverity,  and  put 
to  death  feveral  perfons  upon  mere  furmifes.  The  viceroy, 
apprehending  left  the  French  fhould  take  advantage  of  this 
confufion,  entered  into  a treaty  with  Maflaniello,  granting 
every  thing  that  had  been  demanded,  and  agreeing  that  he 
fhould  retain  his  power,  and  the  people  their  arms.  This 
fuccefs  was  his  ruin  : intoxicated  with  power,  and  difor- 
dered  by  the  conftant  agitation  of  his  mind,  he  became 
frantic,  and  performed  all  forts  of  extravagant  aftions,  to 
which  an  end  was  put  by  his  affaffination,  on  the  1 8th  of 
July,  only  ten  days  after  his  extraordinary  elevation.  Every 
indignity  was  fliewn  to  his  body  ; but  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
days,  the  very  rabble  who  had  joined  in  throwing  it  into  the 
common  fewer,  upon  a temporary  rife  of  provifions,  reclaimed 
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it,  and  carried  it  through  the  ftreets  in  folemn  proceffion, 
and  gave  it  a magnificent  burial.  Mod.  Univer.  Hift. 

MASSAPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Mocaranga  ; 230  miles  N.W.  of  Sofala.  S. 
lat.  t 8 ’ 10'.  E.  long.  32°  10'. 

MASSAR1A,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  a phyfician 
of  celebrity  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Vicenza, 
and  graduated  at  Padua,  where  he  ftudied  under  Fallopio, 
and  the  other  eminent  profeffors  of  that  fchool.  He  then 
returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  pradlifed  his  pro- 
feffion,  with  confiderable  reputation,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
five  years  ; when  his  fame  had  recommended  him  to  the 
magiftracy  of  Venice,  whither  he  was  invited;  and  he  fettled 
there  in  the  year  1578.  Nine  years  afterwards,  when 
Hieron.  Mercurialis  quitted  his  profefforial  chair,  and  re- 
moved to  Bologna,  Mafiaria  was  immediately  appointed 
his  fucceffor.  ■ He  performed  the  functions  of  his  new  office 
with  confiderable  eclat,  and  attradled  a large  concourfe  of 
pupils  ; and  at  the  fame  time  was  confultcd  by  the  firft 
people  of  the  Hate.  He  died  fuddenly  in  the  year  1598, 
when  upwards  of  feventy  years  of  age.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  feveral  works  ; efpecially  a treatife  on  the  plague, 
on  the  abufe  of  blitters,  on  the  proper  ufe  of  blood-letting 
and  purging  in  fevers,  fin  which  he  oppofed  the  indiferi- 
minate  recommendation  of  that  practice  into  which  Bo- 
tallus  had  fallen);  and  alfo  on  the  difeafes  of  women,  and 
on  fyphilis.  The  work,  which  has  bee'll  moll  frequently  re- 
printed, was  his  “ Prattica  Medica,  feu  Prselettiones  Aca- 
demics,” a fy Hematic  treatife*  on  the  difeafes  of  the  whole 
body  ; firft  publithed  at  Francfort,  in  1601.  Eloy  Didt. 
Hift.  de  la  Med. 

MASS  AS  YLI A NS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Mauritania  Caeiarienfis,  on 
the  mountains  called  Durdus. 

MASSAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  di thrift  of  St.  Girons  ; nine  miles  W.  of  Tarafcon. 
The  place  contains  7456,  and  the  canton  12,157  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  157 ~ kiliometres,  in  four  communes. 

MASSEDAY  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Mexico, 
between  Acapulco  and  Aquacara,  a port  near  the  cape  of 
California,  where  fir  Thomas  Cavendith  lay  after  he  had 
parted  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 

MASSEL,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels ; three  miles  N.E.  of  Trebnitz,  having  near  it  an 
eminence  c ailed  Topplefberg,  which  was  once  a famous 
Pagan  burying  ground. 

MASSERANO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sefia  ; lately  the  capital  of  a papal  fief,  infulated  in 
Piedmont  ; 43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin.  N.  lat.  45°  39'. 
E.  long.  8'  9'. 

MASSETER,  in  Anatomy,  a powerful  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  lower  jaw:  it  i^defcrilsed  in  the  article  Deglu- 
tition. 

MASSEUBE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  M‘ran(^e  5 nine  niiles  S.E.  of  Mirande.  The 
place  contains  1250,  and  the  canton  11,215  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  220  kiliometres,  in  36  communes.  N.  lat. 

43°  25'*  E*  lonS*  °J  39'- 

MASSEY’s  Island,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
difeovered  in  1790  by  lieut.  Ball;  S.S.W.  of  Sirius 
ifiand. 

Massey’s  Town  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  Ohio  river 
IB  America,  between  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers. 

MASSI,  a people  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 

Meravi. 


MASSIA,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  N.  lat.  16^  30'. 

MASSIAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
St.  Flour  ; 14  miles  N.  of  St.  Flour.  The  place'contains 
2522,  and  the  canton  9870  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
2524  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

MASSIANAC,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 
S.  lat.  22°  50'.  E.  long.  472  57'. 

MASSICOT.  See  Masticot. 

MASSIESBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  and  county  of  Adams,  fituated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  38  miles  below  the  Scioto,  or 
fix  miles  above  Limeftone,  in  Kentucky,  fettled  in  1790. 
About  10  miles  above  it  is  a thriving  town,  built  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  incorporated  in  1802. 

MASSIEU,  William,  in  Biography,  a man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  Caen  in  1665.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  fchool 
ftudies,  he  was  entered  among  the  Jefuits,  but  in  a fiiort 
time  he  difengaged  himfelf  from  the  trammels  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  and  became  a diftinguifhed  member  of  the  French 
A cademy  and  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Let  tres. 
In  1 7 1 o he  was  nominated  Greek  profeflor  in  the  college 
royal,  a poll  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1722.  He 
was  profoundly  (killed  in  the  ancient  languages,  of  which 
he  gave  proof  by  his  various  publications : of  thefe  the 
chief  were  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,” 
and  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Poefie  Fran^oife,”  which  ranks  very' 
high,  on  account  of  its  curious  refearche9.  Moreri. 

MASSILARGUES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Herault ; 12  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Montpellier. 

MASSIL1A,  Portus  Gracorum  ( Marfeilles ),  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a celebrated  city  of  Gaul,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
fis,  and  denominated  by  Cicero  the  Athens  of  the  Gauls. 
Livy  fays  that  it  was  as  much  polifiied  as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  midfl  of  Greece.  It  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  its 
fciences  and  arts  as  for  its  commerce,  and  alf6  for  the  va- 
riety and  eminence  of  its  colonies.  Caetar  fays  that  it  was 
almoft  furrounded  on  three  (ides  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  other 
land  fide  very  ftrong,  partly  by  its  fituation,  and  partly 
by  a deep  ditch,  which  guarded  its  ramparts.  Strabo  fays 
that  it  was  large,  eacompaffed  by  good  walls,  and  fituated 
on  a hill  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  above  its  harbour. 
This  town  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Phoctea,  a cele- 
brated city  of  Ionia.  Two  pe»fons  were  deputed  for  this 
purpofe,  who  carried  with  them  a number  of  perfons  of 
both  fexes,  together  with  various  inftruments  adapted  to 
the  mechanic  arts  and  to  agriculture,  and  alfo  the  law's  ac- 
cording to  which  the  colony  was  to  be  governed.  They 
were  diredfed  by  the  oracle  to  touch  at  Ephefus,  and  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  condudf  of  the  perfon  whom 
Diana  fliould  point  out  to  them.  A female  was  warned  by 
Diana  of  their  arrival  in  a dream,  and  ordered  to  take  with 
her  one  of  her  ftatues,  and  to  accompany  thefe  ftrangers. 
She  alfo  took  from  the  temple  fome  of  the  facred  fire, 
which  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  new  temple  that  was 
to  be  eredted  at  Marfeilles  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  by 
whom  fhe  was  deputed.  The  firft  objedt  of  attention  to 
the  Phocaeans,  when  they  entered  the  gulf  where  they  were 
to  build  this  city,  was  to  gain  the  protection  and  favour 
of  the  prince  who  reigned  in  this  country.  On  the  day  of 
their  arrival  the  daughter  of  the  prince  was  to  be  married  : 
and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Gauls,  file  prelenred 
a cup  of  water  to  the  objedt  of  her  choice.  One  of  the 
Phocaeans  engaged  her  affedlion  and  attachment,  and  to 
him  Ihe  pretented  the  fignificative  cup,  Fler  father  ap- 
proved 
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proved  her  choice,  and  afiigned  to  the  Phoceans  a portion 
of  land,  where  they  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  firft  year 
of  the  45th  olympiad,  or  the  6oodth  year  B.C.  Allowing 
for  the  mixture  of  fable  and  truth  in  this  relation,  we  may 
deduce  from  it  the  time  when  the  city  of  Marfeilles  was  efta- 
blifhed, and  the  country  from  which  its  founders  emigrated. 
Having  encompaffed  the  new  city  with  walls,  and  con- 
ftrudted  a citadel  for  its  defence,  they  eftablifhed  a govern- 
ment upon  the  bafis  of  thofe  laws  which  they  had  brought 
with  them,  and  decreed  to  Diana  of  Ephefus,  who  became 
the  tutelar  divinity  of  Marfeilles,  a particular  worfhip  in  the 
temple  which  they  built  for  her,  and  of  which  the  female 
who  conduced  them  thither  was  the  firft  prieftefs.  Agri- 
culture and  fifhery  were  the  objects  of  their  attention  and 
the  fource6  of  their  fubfiftence : they  cultivated  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  which  were  probably  the  firft  productions 
which  they  tranfplanted  into  Gaul.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  our  tracing  the  particulars  of  their  hiftory  through 
the  viciflitudes  of  fubfequent  centuries.  For  many  ages  they 
are  faid  to  have  maintained  their  original  Simplicity  and  fru- 
gality, and  to  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  hof- 
pitality  to  ftrangers,  and  their  compaffion  to  the  indigent. 
About  320  years  B.C. , Pytheas,  an  ingenious  aftronomer  ot 
this  city,  undertook  to  perfedt  navigation,  and  to  difcover 
countries  whither  they  might  extend  their  commerce. 
With  this  view  he  navigated  northwards,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, entered  into  the  Baltic  fea.  About  the  fame  time 
another  citizen  of  fimilar  talents  and  purfuits,  called  Eu- 
thymenes,  examined  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  recon- 
noitred the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  Thefe  two  voyages 
were  undertaken  at  the  expence  of  the  republic.  Thefe 
voyages,  and  other  circumftances,  ferved  to  extend  their 
commerce  and  to  improve  their  maritime  power.  Be- 
fore the  fiege  of  this  city  by  Caefar,  it  had  fent  its  fhips 
to  the 'Levant,  Africa,  Spain,  and  England;  and  it  held  a 
principal  rank  among  republics.  During  the  difputes  be- 
tween Pompev  and  Caefar,  Marfeilles  took  part  with  the 
former,  and  refufed  to  open  its  gates  to  the  latter,  though  he 
appeared  before  it  at  the  head  of  three  legions.  Caefar 
profecutcd  the  fiege  of  the  city,  which,  after  long  re- 
finance, and  much  internal  diftrefs,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion.  The  vidtor,  in  confideration  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  city,  and  the  celebrity  which  it  had  ac- 
quired by  its  culture  of  the  fciences  and  arts,  abftained 
from  the  horrors  of  pillage  ; but  deprived  it  of  its  depend- 
ant towns  and  colonies,  and  deftroyed  its  fortifications  and 
warlike  machines,  and  having  demanded  the  furrender 
of  its  arms,  veffels,  and  money,  placed  in  it  a garrifon 
of  two  legions.  Contenting  himfelf,  however,  with  dif- 
arming the  inhabitants,  he  allowed  them  to  live  under  their 
own  laws  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  commerce.  From 
the  capture  of  the  city  to  the  time  when  Auguftus  be- 
came foie  mafter  of  Rome,  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  happened  in  this  province.  For  about  a century 
afterwards,  this  city  was  governed  under  the  form  of  a re- 
public, enjoying  the  protection  and  fubjedl  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Marfeilles,  having  enriched  itfelf  by 
its  induftry  and  frugality,  became,  at  length,  the  vidtim  of 
luxury  and  extravagance,  infomuch,  that  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury of  the  Chriftian  era,  the  inhabitants  gave  occafion  for 
the  proverb,  “ Mafliliam  naviges,”  to  exprefs  a diipofition 
for  a life  of  debauchery.  About  the  year  ijo,  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  was  introduced  into  this  city.  Maffilia  pro- 
duced  a number  of  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  proficiency 
in  fcience  and  literature.  We  have  already  mentioned  Py- 
theas and  Euthymenes.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Teron  and 
Gyaneus,  who  flourifhed  about  75  years  before  our  era, 
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and  were  celebrated  aftronomers  and  mathematicians ; 
Ofcus  or  Ofcius,  born  about  20  years  B.C.,  a celebrated 
orator ; Agrotas  of  the  fame  charadter,  and  the  contempo- 
rary of  the  former,  who  pleaded  only  in  Greek ; Paccatus, 
Petronius,  Demofthenes,  Crinas  and  Charmis,  of  whom 
the  three  laft  mentioned  were  celebrated  phyficians  : the 
firft  an  orator,  and  the  fecond  a poet. 

In  the  cabinets  of  collectors  are  many  medals  of  this 
city  in  filver  and  in  bronze.  The  moil  common  of  the 
firft  fort  have  the  head  of  Diana  on  one  fide,  and  a lion  on 
the  reverfe.  Thofe  which  have  the  head  of  Apollo  and  the 
two  letters  M A,  are  very  common.  The  medals  of  Mar- 
feilles difeovered  in  1771,  about  four  leagues  from  Aix, 
were  of  pure  filver,  and  all  of  them  had  the  head  of  Diana, 
with  a lion  on  the  reverfe.  See  Marseilles. 

MASSILLON,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a French 
prelate,  of  great  celebrity  as  a preacher,  was  born  in  1663. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  talents 
and  agreeable  manners.  In  procefs  of  time,  he  was  ap- 
pointed divinity  profeifor  at  Vienne,  and  it  was  in  this  place 
that  he  made  his  firft  efforts  in  eloquence,  on  occafion  of 
the  death  of  Henry  de  Villars,  archbifhop  of  that  city, 
whofe  funeral  oration  he  pronounced.  Soon  after  this  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  adopted  a mode  of  preaching 
that  was  peculiarly  his  own  : his  ftyle  and  language  were 
fimple,  elegant,  and  perfpicuous  ; his  imagination  lively, 
his  images  ftriking  and  natural ; his  thoughts  juft  and  deli- 
cate ; and  his  reprefentations  animated  and  forcible.  His 
manner  of  delivery  likewife  was  admirably  adapted  to  give 
fuccefs  to  the  kind  of  eloquence  to  which  his  genius  diredted 
him.  The  fame  of  Maffillon  excited  the  curiofity  of  the 
king  to  hear  him  ; he  was  appointed  to  preach  a courfe  of 
fermons  at  Verfailles,  and  the  church  was  crowded  with 
auditors.  It  was  on  one  of  thefe  occafions  that  Lewis  XIV. 
paid  him  this  fine  compliment : “ My  father,”  faid  he,  “ I 
have  often  had  my  pulpit  filled  by  celebrated  orators,  with 
whom  1 am  greatly  pleafed,  but  whenever  1 hear  you,  I 
am  much  difpleafed  with  myfelf.”  In  the  year  1717,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  biftiopric  of  Clermont,  but  before  hi* 
confecration  he  was  called  on  to  preach  a courfe  of  Lent 
fermons  before  the  young  king,  Lewis  XV.  : thefe,  being 
ten  in  number,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Le petit  Careme,  and 
were  compofed  by  the  author  in  lefs  than  ten  months,  and  are 
faid  by  d’Alembert  to  exhibit  a model  of  true  pulpit  elo- 
quence. After  having  been  called  to  fome  public  fervices, 
luch  as  pronouncing  the  funeral  oration  for  Elizabeth  Char- 
lotte of  Bavaria,  duchefs  dowager  of  Orleans,  and  having 
obtained  other  church  preferment,  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  almoft  entirely  in  his  diocefe,  'diligently  occu- 
pied in  the  difeharge  of  his  epifcopal  functions,  and  gain- 
ing the  affedtions  of  all  claffes  of  ,the  people.  He  died  in 
1742,  about  the  age  of  feventy-nlne,  deeply  lamented  by  the 
flock  over  which  he  prefided,  and  that  had  been  accuftomed 
to  regard  him  with  filial  reverence  and  affedtion.  Hi* 
works  were  collected  and  publifhed  by  his  nephew,  in  the 
years  1745  and  1746,  in  14  vols.  l2mo.  They  contain  a 
complete  “ Courfe  of  Sermons  for  A dvent  and  Lent 
“ The  Petit  Careme  “ Funeral  Orations,”  See.  Moreri. 

MASSIMA,  Ital.  Maxima,  Lat.  in  Muftc,  the  longefl 
note  in  the  firft  time-table  of  the  early  contrapuntifts.  Its 
form  is  hn  oblong  fquare,  with  a tail  to  it,  thus  : 1 — | It 

is  equal  in  duration  to  two  longs,  four  breves,  and  eight 
femi-breves. 

MASSINA,  in  Geography.  See  Masina. 

MASSING,  in  Painting,  the  art  of  producing  an  union 
of  effect  in  the  various  parts  of  a pidture. 
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Upon  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  fmaller  parts  are  united 
together,  either  by  blending  their  edges  or  merely  approx- 
imating them,  and  thus  forming  the  larger  maffes  of  light, 
ffiade,  or  colour,  depends  all  the  beauty  of  chiaro-fcuro, 
and  it  can  only  be  agreeably  effe&ed  by  the  hand  of  tafte.  It 
has  been  generally  agreed  among*!  artifts  and  connoifleurs, 
that  in  order  to  make  a pifture  agreeable  it  fhould  have  three 
diftindl  maffes  of  light,  one  larger,  and  two  fmaller  ones. 
The  arrangement  and  fcale  of  them  are  arbitrary. 

The  manner  employed  by  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  mode  in  which  the  great  artifls  of  Italy  had 
regulated  their  works  with  regard  to  the  general  maffes,  is 
fimple,  andfo  completely  effective,  that  nothing  farther  than 
a tranfcript  of  it  need  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who 
are  purfuing  the  art.  In  note  39  to  Mafon’s  tranflation  of 
Frefnoy’s  poem  on  painting,  he  fays,  “ When  I was  at 
Venice,  the  method  I took  to  avail  myfelf  of  their  princi- 
ples was  this.  When  I obferved  any  extraordinary  effeft  of 
light  and  fhade  in  any  pifture,  I took  a leaf^of  my  pocket- 
book,  and  darkened  every  part  of  it,  in  the  fame  gradation 
of  light  and  fhade  as  the  picture,  leaving  the  white  paper 
untouched  to  reprefent  the  light ; and  this  without  any  at- 
tention to  the  figures.  A few  trials  of  this  kind  will  be  fuf- 
ficientto  give  the  method  of  their  conduct  in  the  management 
of  their  lights.  After  a few  experiments  I found  the  paper 
blotted  nearly  alike.  Their  general  praftice  appeared  to  be, 
to  allow  not  above  a quarter  of  the  pidlure  for  the  light,  in- 
cluding in  this  portion  both  the  principal  and  fecondary 
lights,  another  quarter  to  be  as  dark  as  poffible,  and  the 
remaining  half  kept  in  mezzotint,  or  half-fhadow.” — “ By 
this  means  you  may  alfo  remark  the  various  forms  and 
fhapes  of  thofe  lights  ; what  portion  is  ftrongly  relieved,  and 
how  much  united  with  the  ground.” — And  in  note  41  he 
adds,  “ the  fame  method  may  be  ufed  to  acquire  that  har- 
monious effect  of  colours,  by  adding  colours  to  the  dark- 
ened paper,  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  warm  and  the 
quantity  of  cold  colours.” — “ The  predominant  colours  of  a 
pifture  ought  to  be  of  a warm  mellow  kind,  as  red  or  yellow, 
and  no  more  cold  colour  introduced  than  will  be  juft  enough 
to  ferve  as  a ground,  or  foil  to  fet  off,  and  give  value  to  the 
mellow  colours  ; and  never  fhould  itfelf  be  a principal.  For 
this  purpofe  a quarter  of  the  pidture  will  be  fufficient ; 
thofe  cold  colours,  whether  blue,  grey,  or  green,  are  to  be 
difperfed  about  the  ground,  or  furrounding  parts  of  the 
pidture,  wherever  it  has  the  appearance  of  wanting  fuch  a 
foil ; but  fparingly  employed  in  the  maffes  of  light.”  For 
further  information  on  this  point,  fee  the  articles  Clair-OB- 
scure,  and  Effect. 

MASSING  ALES,  in  Geography , a place  of  America,  in 
Sullivan’s  county,  Teneffee,  in  which  is  a poll-office  ; 427 
miles  from  Wafhington. 

MASSINGER,  Philip,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  poet 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  1584  at  Salifbury.  His 
father,  Arthur,  was  in  the  fervice  of  Henry,  fecond  earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  whofe  family  Philip  was  probably  educated. 
His  college  (Indies  he  purfued  at  St.  Alban’s  hall,  Oxford  ; 
but  it  is  afferted  by  Anthony  Wood,  that  in  the  univerfity 
he  gave  his  mind  more  to  poetry  and  romance,  than  to  the 
ftudies  of  the  place.  He  left  his  college  without  a degree, 
and  his  father  being  dead,  he  found  no  other  means  of  fupport 
than  the  employment  of  his  talents  as  a writer  for  the  ilage. 
From  1606  to  1622,  a fpace  of  16  years,  he  was  fcarcely 
known  to  the  public  in  the  profeffion  he  had  embraced  : he 
was  during  that  period  probably  employed  in  giving  affift- 
ance  to  other  writers  of  more  celebrity,  and  there  is  good 
Teafon  for  believing  that  he  was  a coadjutor  to  Fletcher  in 
fome  pieces  that  bore  his  name,  though  he  was  in  fuch  em- 


barraffed  circum (lances,  as  to  fupplicate  the  loan  of  almoft 
the  fmallefl  fuin  to  prevent  him  from  being  fent  to  gaol.  In 
the  lail  of  the  years  above-mentioned,  his  firft  printed  play 
made  its  appearance  under  the  title  of  the  “ Virgin-Martyr.” 
There  are  few  fadts  on  record  refpedting  the  life  of  Maffin- 
ger  : it  appears,  however,  that,  in  his  circumftances,  he 
never  rofe  above  indigence,  and  that  from  his  own  dedications 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  fubfift,  had  he  not  re- 
ceived the  aid  of  liberal  benefaftors.  He  died  of  a hidden 
indifpofition  in  the  month  of  March  1640,  and  was  buried 
by  the  fide  of  Fletcher,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark.  The  lift  given  of  plays  compofed  either  wholly 
or  in  part  by  Maffingcr  amounts  to  thirty-eight,  of  w hich 
feventeen  only  are  printed  in  the  mod  complete  edition. 
They  are  but  little  known,  nor  have  any  of  them  the  pre- 
fent  poffeffion  of  the  ftage,  excepting  his  comedy  of  “ A 
New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,”  which  is  fometimes  afted. 
His  chief  excellence  is  in  tyagedy,  and  according  to  an  ap- 
proved critic,  “ it  would  not  be  eafy  to  name  one  of  the 
early  Englifh  dramatifts  who  has  furpaffed  him  in  harmony 
of  verfe  and  beauty  of  language,  or  in  ftrength  of  charac- 
ter. His  popularity  was  never  equal  to  that  of  Shakfpeare, 
Jonfon,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  : his  pieces  have  the  irre- 
gularity of  plot  common  at  that  period,  with  a mixture  of 
low  and  grofs  feenes  ; the  portraits  are  drawn  more  from 
general  ideas  of  his  own  conception,  than  from  the  obfer. 
vation  of  real  nature  ; and  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Shakfpeare,  to  whom, 
in  fome  refpecls,  there  is  a great  iimilarity.  His  morality  is 
generally  pure,  though  his  language  is  often  grofs  and  inde- 
licate.” The  belt  edition  of  his  works  is  that  oi  Mr.  Gifford, 
in  four  volumes,  8vo.  1805,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a more  full  account  of  the  author. 

MASSINISSA  was  an  Afrjcan  prince  of  great  fame; 
he  was  the  fon  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Maffyli,  one  of  the 
tribes  compofing  the  Numidian  nation.  In  the  year  213, 
B.  C.  Maffiniffa,  then  about  17  years  of  age,  was  fent  by 
his  father,  who  had  made  a treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
againft  Syphax,  king  of  another  tribe  of  the  Numidians, 
whom  he  twice  defeated.  After  this  he  ferved  at  the  head 
of  the  Numidian  auxiliaries  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain, 
and  had  a large  (hare  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two 
Scipios.  When  young  Scipio  had  reftored  the  Roman  fu- 
periority  in  that  country,  Maffiniffa  privately  entered  into  a 
negociation  with  him  and  became  an  ally  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  to  his  exertions  they  owed  many  of  their  vidlories  in 
Africa.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  his  eldeft  brother, 
and  his  nephew,  Maffiniffa,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
inheritance,  obtained  fuccours  from  Bocchar,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, expelled  his  competitors,  and  placed  himfelf  on 
theMiflylian  throne.  Syphax,  dreading  his  ambition  and 
manial  talents,  attacked  him  with  a numerous  army,  and, 
gaining  a fignal  victory  over  Maffiniffa,  obliged  him  to  take 
refuge  on  mount  Balbus.  From  this  place  he  made  fre- 
quent incurfions  on  the  adjacent  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  proved  fo  troublefome,  that  Syphax  fent  againft  him  one 
of  his  mofl  adlive  commanders,  with  orders  to  bring  him 
either  dead  or  alive.  He  was  now  under  the  neceffity  of 
concealment,  and  actually  lived  for  a time  in  a cave,  fup- 
ported  by  the  plunder  of  his  two  attendants.  At  length 
he  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  at  recovering  his  kingdom, 
and  being  joined  by  a number  of  partifans,  he  not  only  re- 
covered the  throne  of  the  Maffyli,  but  was  able  to  make  incur- 
fions on  the  dominions  of  Syphax.  In  the  battle  of  Zama, 
Maffiniffa  greatl)  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  great 
Hannibal,  and  the  Romans,  who  had  been  frequently  the 
fpe&ators  of  his  courage  and  valour,  rewarded  bis  fidelity 
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with  the  kingdom  of  Syphax,  and  fome  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territories.  At  his  death,  Maffiniffa  fhewed  the  confi- 
dence he  had  in  the  Romans,  and  the  high  eftimation  in 
which  he  held  the  riling  talents  of  Scipio  .dimilianus,  by 
entrufting  him  with  the  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  empower- 
ing him  to  divide  it  among  his  fons.  He  was  more  than 
ninety  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  had  reigned  about 
fixty  years.  He  experienced  adverfity  as  well  as  profperity, 
and  in  the  early  periods  of  his  reign  he  was  expofed  to  the 
greateft  danger,  and  was,  as  we  have  feen,  often  obliged  to 
fave  his  life  by  feeking  a retreat  among  his  favage  neigh- 
bours. His  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  the  beginning 
of  his  greatnefs,  and  ever  after  this  he  lived  in  the  higheit 
flateof  affluence.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  large  fhare  of 
health  he  enjoyed  to  the  laft.  Toward  the  clofe  of  his  life  he 
was  feen  at  the  head  of  armies,  exerting  himfelf  with  the  molt 
indefatigable  a&ivity  and  ardour,  and  he  often  remained  for 
many  fucceffive  days  on  horfeback  without  a faddle  under 
him,  or  a covering  for  his  head.  He  afligned  the  ftrength 
of  his  mind  and  the  vigour  of  his  body,  chiefly  to  the  great 
temperance  which  he  obferved.  He  was  feen  eating  brown 
bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  like  a private  foldier,  the  day 
after  he  had  obtained  an  immortal  vihfory  over  the  armies  of 
Carthage.  He  left  fifty-four  fons,  of  whom  three  only  were 
legitimate,  viz.  Micipfa,  Guluffa,  and  Manaftabal.  At 
his  death  he  was  the  molt  powerful  prince  in  Africa,  his 
territories  extending  from  Mauritania,  to  the  weltern  borders 
of  Cyrenaica.  His  army  at  this  time  was  numerous  and  well 
difciplined,  and  his  treafury  was  full  : he  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  ableft  fovereigns  of  his  age,  though  little  fcru- 
pulous  in  the  means  which  he  reforted  to  for  his  aggrandize- 
ment. Univer.  Hilt. 

MASSISA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Aladulia  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Adana. 

MASSIVE,  fomething  heavy  and  folid  ; a term  ufed  in 
oppofition  to  tendernefs  and  delicacy. 

Thus  we  fay,  a building  is  too  mafiive,  that  is,  its  walls 
are  too  thick  ; a wall  is  maffive,  that  is,  the  lights  and  open- 
ings are  too  fmall  in  proportion. 

Massive  Column.  See  Column. 

MASSON,  M.  in  Biography,  author  of  “ A Treatife  on 
Compofition”  in  French,  publilhed  in  1705,  and  much 
efteemed  till  that  of  Rameau  appeared,  in  1722.  The  author 
was  maitre  de  chapelle  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne.  This 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; of  which  the  firfl  treats 
of  melody,  the  fecond  of  harmony.  The  firfl;  part  contains 
feven  chapters,  and  the  fecond  ten  ; proceeding  from  two 
parts  to  four,  and  ending  with  inltrudtions  for  compoiing  a 
fugue. 

Masson,  John,  a learned  writer  of  the  reformed  church, 
was  born  in  France,  from  which,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape,  and  became  a 
refugee  in  England.  From  thence  he  palfed  into  Holland. 
In  1708  he  publilhed,  at  Leyden,  the  lives  of  Horace  and 
Ovid,  in  Latin : after  this  he  wrote  the  life  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  prefixed  to  a fplendid  edition  of  his  Epiftles,  printed 
at  Amllerdam  in  1734-  In  the  year  1712  he  commenced  a 
work,  entitled  “ Hifloire  critique  de  la  Republic  des  Let- 
tres,”  which  he  carried  to  fixteen  volumes,  i2mo.  Maflfon 
is,  likewife,  fuppoled  to  be  the  author  of  the  “ Hiftory  of 
Peter  Bayle,  and  his  Works.” 

Masson,  Francis,  a name  which  ranks  very  high  among 
thofe  who,  by  encountering  personal  difficulties  and  hard- 
ffiips,  with  the  molt  indefatigable  and  difinterefted  zeal, 
have  pVomoted  botanical  knowledge,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen in  Auguft  1741.  Whether  he  was  originally  edu- 
cated as  a gardener,  or  at  what  time  he  found  his  way 


to  London,  we  are  not  informed.  It  appears  that,  having 
been  for  fome  time  known  to  the  late  excellent  fuperintend- 
ant  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  Mr.  Aiton,  and  probably 
employed  under  him  there,  he  was  fixed  upon  as  a fit  perfon 
to  undertake  fome  botanical  expedition,  for  the  purpofe  of 
enriching  that  colledlion,  when  the  return  of  the  celebrated 
Banks  and  Solander  from  their  voyage  round  the  world, 
gave  a popularity  and  a ftimulus  to  every  exertion  in  favour 
of  natural  fcience.  We  believe  the  eftablifhment  of  a travel- 
ling botanift  in  the  king’s  fervice,  if  not  fuggelted  by  the 
firft-metitioned  of  thefe  eminent  men,  was  planned  entirely 
under  his  advice  and  diredlioti.  In  1771  or  1772,  Mr. 
Maflon  was  difpatched  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
country  had  been,  for  near  a century,  celebrated  as  a mine 
of  botanical  riches,  which  had  fcarcely  reached  our  gardens 
but  through  the  medium  of  thofe  of  Holland.  The  works 
of  Hermann,  Commelin,  Burmann,  Breynius,  and  others, 
had  fufficiently  evinced  the  abundance  of  thefe  treafures ; 
but  comparatively  few  of  them  had  been  procured  in  a living- 
ftate,  or  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  even  by  the  Dutch  them- 
felves  ; and  of  thofe  but,  a very  fmall  portion  bad,  from  the 
time  of  the  firfl  earl  of  Portland,  when  he  came  over  with 
king  William,  to  our  days,  come  into  general  cultivation  in 
England.  The  writer  of  this  well  recolledts  the  pleafure 
which  the  novel  fight  of  an  African  Geranium,  in  Yorklhire 
and  Norfolk,  gave  him  about  forty  years  ago.  Now  every 
garret  and  cottage-window  is  filled  with  numerous  fpecies  of 
that  beautiful  tribe,  and  every  greenhoufe  glows  with  the 
innumerable  bulbous  plants  and  fplendid  heaths  of  the  Cape. 
For  all  thefe  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Mr.  Maflon,  Se- 
fides  a multitude  of  rarities,  more  difficult  of  prefervation 
or  propagation,  confined  to  the  more  curious  coliedtions. 
Many  of  thefe  perhaps  have  only  furvived  to  bloom  once 
or  twice  within  the  walls  to  which  they  were  firfl  configned  ; 
to  be  defined  and  named  by  the  fkill  of  a Solander,  a Dry- 
ander,  or  of  the  younger  Linnaeus  in  his  tranfient  vifit 
among  us,  and  have  then  difappeared.  ' Such  has  unavoid- 
ably been  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  for  want 
of  our  knowledge  of  their  requifite  treatment  ; while  many 
of  the  Liliacei  have  flowered  on  their  arrival,  but  though 
their  bulbs  have  continued  to  exifl,  they  have  feemed  rather 
to  languifli  than  to  flourilh,  for  want  of  their  native  arid 
foil  and  burning  fun.  Such  deficiencies  and  difappointments 
indeed  were  fcarcely  felt  while  Mr.  Maflon  continued  at  the 
Cape,  fo  abundant  and  repeated  were  his  fupplies.  % The 
Dutch  appear  not  to  have  reflrained  his  inquiries  or  acqui- 
fitions.  He  was  allowed  to  travel  many  hundred  miles  up 
the  country,  and  we  have  often  heard  him  recount  his  ad- 
ventures. xAt  length,  his  harveft  having  been  judged,  for 
the  prefent,  fufficiently  abundant,  he  was,  in  1776,  ordered 
to  explore  the  Canary  iflands,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and 
part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  eipecially  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher.  In  this  million  he  employed  about  five  years  more, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1781. 

During  his  flay  at  the  Cape,  he  entered  into  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  great  Linnaeus.  Having  difeovered  a bulbous 
plant  of  a new  genus,  he  was  not  only  laudably  ambitious 
of  botanical  commemoration  in  its  riame,  but  he  was  parti- 
cularly anxious,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters,  to  receive 
this  honour  from  no  lefs  a hand  than  that  of  his  illuflrious 
and  venerable  correfpondent . This  indeed  was  the  “ un'tcum 
premium the  only  reward  to  which  he  afpired  for  all  his 
labours.  That  He  fought  no  pecuniary  advancement,  the 
extreme  flendernefs  of  the  flipend  which  could  be  obtained 
for  him,  and  his  difregard  of  fuch  objedts  at  all  times,  abun- 
dantly evinced.  He  obtained  the  honour  to  which  he  afpired. 
The  fpecimcn  of  Majfonia  in  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus, 
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■tmed  by  his  own  trembling  hand  near  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
proves  that  the  name  had  his  fandion,  though  it  appears 
from  the  Supplementum  Plantarum,  p.  27,  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fuggelted  by  Thunberg,  in  whofe  company  Mafl'on 
botanized  for  two  years  at  the  Cape.  This  jultice  rendered 
to  the  merits  of  our  botanical  traveller,  war  finally  crowned 
by  the  publication  of  plates  of  two  fpeciea  of  Mnjfonta,  in 
the  Hortus  Kcwenjis  of  his  friend  Aiton,  a book  which  he 
had  fo  eminently  contributed  to  enrich,  by  his  difcoveries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Before  that  book  appeared 
however  in  1789,  he  had,  in  1783,  vilited  Portugal  and 
Madeira,  and  had  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1786.  He  now  combined  experience  and  forefight  with 
zeal  and  adivity.  He  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
different  feafons ; in  fome  to  colled  fpecimens,  in  others 
roots  or  feeds  ; fo  as  bed  to  make  up  for  former  defici- 
encies or  Ioffes  ; and  he  had  already  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  various  fituations,  or  trads  of  country,  mod  pro- 
mifing  for  every  purpofe.  In  confequence  of  this  know- 
ledge, it  was  fettled,  in  confultation  with  his  able  advifer, 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  that  his  travels  fhould  now  be  reflrained 
to  within  forty  miles  of  the  Cape  town.  That  fpace  of 
country  was  found  to  be  as  yet  inexhauded,  and  almoft 
perhaps  inexhauftible,  as  to  what  it  might  afFord  for  our 
gardens,  and  the  expence  as  well  as  labour  of  the  under- 
taking was,  by  this  plan,  greatly  leffened. 

Mr.  Maffen  returned  to  England  again  in  1795,  and  fpent 
two  years  there  among  his  botanical  friends,  feeing  the  pro- 
duce of  his  exertions  every  day  blooming  around  him,  at 
Kew  and  at  Hammerfmith,  his  refidence  at  Kenfington 
placing  him  within  reach  of  the  principal  botanic  gardens, 
as  well  as  at  a moderate  diftance  from  the  great  theatre  of 
fcientific  and  literary  information  in  Soho  fquare. 

A life  of  fo  much  leifure  foon  became  irkfome,  to  a man 
who  had  been  ufed  to  fo  much  bodily  exertion,  and  mental 
recreation,  amid  the  wild  and  novel  fcenes  of  nature,  and  he 
fohcited  another  miffton.  This  was  obtained  from  his  royal 
■mailer,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  former  friend  and  pa- 
tron and  he  was  fent  to  explore  fuch  parts  of  North 
America,  under  the  Britifh  government,  as  appeared  moll 
likely  to  produce  new  and  valuable  plants.  This  was  truly 
a national  project,  worthy  of  thofe  v.ho  planned  it  ; the 
vegetable  productions  of  that  country,  from  the  hardinefs 
of  their  conftitution,  being  not  merely  objeds  of  curiofity, 
tafte,  or  luxury,  but  capable  of  being  naturalized  among 
us,  for  the  probable  benefit  of  our  arts,  our  domellic  aud 
rural  economy,  our  kitchen  gardens  and  farms,  as  well  as 
of  our  fhrubberies  and  parterres.  The  fuccefs  of  our  tra- 
veller was  equal  to  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed. 
New  plants,  of  interefting  characters  and  properties,  fpritng 
up  under  his  fteps,  and  it  feemed  probable  that  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  was  likely  to  relult  from  his  difcoveries, 
even  through  the  experience  and  converfe  of  the  wild  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  little  explored  regions.  So  others  have 
found  who  have  followed  Mr.  Maffon  ; for  he  furvived  not 
to  reap  or  to  communicate  more  than  a foretafte  of  thefe 
advantages.  He  died  about  Chriftmas,  1805,  in  the  fixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Montreal,  in  Canada.  What  little 
property  he  left,  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  of  his  nephews, 
and  confided  chiefly  of  the  journals  of  his  various  travels, 
drawings,  and  collections  of  dried  plants  or  other  natural 
productions.  Some  of  thefe  relics  have  been  purchafed  by 
the  prefent  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammerfmith,  a worthy  friend  of 
their  original  poffeffor.  From  him,  or  from  our  own  per- 
fonal  knowledge,  mod  of  the  above  particulars  are  de- 
rived ; the  dates  only  being  taken  from  the  (hort  mention 
of  our  deceafed  friend,  communicated  by  the  prefent  Mr 


Aiton,  to  Sims  and  Konig’s  Annals  of  Botany,  v.  2.  392, 
We  cannot  conclude  better  than  in  Mr.  Lee’s  own  words. 
“ Maffon  was  of  a mild  temper,  perfevering  in  his  purfuits, 
even  to  a great  enthufiafm.  Of  great  induflry  ; which  his 
fpecimens  and  drawings  of  fifli,  animals,  infpds,  plants,  aud 
views  of  the  countries  he  paffed  through,  evince.  And 
though  he  palled  a folitary  life,  in  countries  didant  from 
fociety,  his  love  of  natural  hidory  never  forfook  him. 
Charaders  like  him  feem  for  the  prefent  dwindling  in  the 
world,  but  I trud  they  will  revive.  If  a feledion  of  his 
memoranda  would  be  acceptable  to  the  world,  there  is  matter 
enough  to  carry  it  to  a great  extent.” 

Mr.  Mafl'on  publifhed,  in  1 796,  a fplendid  work  on  the 
genus  Stapelia,  confiding  of  a thin  folio  volume,  with  forty- 
one  coloured  plates  of  as  many  fpecies,  almod  entirely  non- 
defcript,  accompanied  by  defcriptions.  This  volume  is 
dedicated  to  the  king,  in  the  fame  refpedful  and  feeling 
flyle  as  the  firfl  edition  of  Mr.  Aiton’s  Hortus  Kenvenfis ; 
and  we  think  we  perceive  traces  of  the  fame  able  and  judi- 
cious pen  in  both.  S. 

MASSONIA,  in  Botany , fo  called  in  honour  of  the  late 
Mr.  Francis  Mafl'on  ; fee  the  preceding  article.  The  younger 
Linnaeus  obferves  in  his  Supplementum , where  the  prefent 
genus  was  firfl  publiflied,  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Mafl'on 
for  all  the  Canary  plants  defcribed  in  that  work. — Linn. 
Suppl.  27.  Thunb.  Nov  Gen.  39.  Schreb.  216.  Willd. 
So.  PI.  v.  2 28.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  209.  Juff.  53.  Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  223. 
— C!afs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogyma.  Nat.  Ord.  Spa- 
thacea,  Linti.  Afphodeli , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cat.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  inferted  on  the 
outlide  of  the  nectary,  lanceolate,  draight,  fpreading. 
Nectary  inferior,  cylindrical,  membranous,  of  one  leaf,  with 
fix  flreaks,  and  as  many  teeth. " Siam.  Filaments  fix,  awl- 
fliaped,  incurved,  equal,  rather  longer  than  the  peta  s,  in- 
ferted into  the  teeth  of  the  nedary  ; anthers  ovate,  incum- 
bent. Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  three-lobed  ; dyle  thread- 
(haped,  curved  ; fligma  nearly  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  tri- 
angular, fmooth,  of  three  ceils  and  three  valves,  bunting 
at  the  angles,  which  are  expended  upwards,  into  three  fliort, 
rounded,  cred  wings.  Seeds  numerous,  globofe,  fomewhat 
angular,  fmooth. 

Elf  Ch.  Nedary  inferior,  tubular.  Peta's  fix,  equal,  in- 
ferted on  the  outfide  of  the  nedary.  Capfule  with  three 
wings,  three  cells,  and  many  feeds. 

X.  M.  latifolia.  B road -lea ved  Maflonia.  Linn  Supp'.  193. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  1.  405.  t.  3.  Thunb.  Nov. 
Gen.  4'.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  848. — Leaves  nearly  orbicular, 
depreffed,  perfedly  fmooth. — Native  of  thediflrid  of  Rogge- 
feldt,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  bloffoms  in 
September  and  Odober.  In  our  greenhoufes  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  March  and  April.  It  was  fent  to  Kew  in 
1775-  The  rookis  a round  bulb.  Stem  none.  Leaves  two, 
radical,  depreffed,  fpreading  widely  on  the  ground  in  oppo- 
fite  diredions,  each  from  three  to  fix  inches  long,  nearly  or- 
bicular but  lomewhat  pointed,  entire,  obicurely  ribbed, 
fleihy,  quite  fmooth  ; dark  green  above,  with  feveral  purple 
Ipots  towards  the  extremity  ; paler  and  fpotlefs  beneath. 
Flotvers  numerous,  in  a feflile  radical  head  or  tuft,  between 
the  leaves,  each  flower  accompanied  by  an  ovate  leafy  braBea , 
about  equal  to  the  nedary,  or  longer.  The  whole  orolla  is 
greenilh,  its  petals  deflexed.  Stamens  much  longer  than  the 
petals,  flout,  purple,  with  yellow  anthers. 

2.  M.  muricata.  Pr.ckly  leaved  Maflonia  Ker  in  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  559. — Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  depreffed,  prickly 
011  the  upper  fide  towards  the  point. — Native  of  the  Cape  ; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Maffon  to  Kew  garden  in  1790.  It  dif- 
fers 
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fer*  from  the  laft  efTentially  in  the  prickles  of  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  moreover  are  white  in  every  part,  except  the 
anthers  before  they  burft,  and  the  very  tumid  rim  of  the 
neBary,  which  are  of  a blueifh  green.  The  ncBary  itfelf  is 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Ker  as  brimful  of  honey,  which  furely 
juftifies  its  Linntean  and  Thunbergian  appellation,  though 
the  ingenious  author  we  have  quoted,  prefers  calling  it  mere- 
ly the  tube  of  a monopetalous  corolla.  To  us  the  petals  in 
this  genus,  as  in  Narciffus,  appear  totally  diftindt  in  nature 
and  fubltancc,  as  they  often  are  in  colour,  from  the  nedlari- 
ferous  tube. 

3.  M .fcabra.  Shagreen-leaved  Maffonia.  Andr.  Repof. 

t.  220.  (M.  pullulata;  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  4 177.  Ker  in 

Curt.  Mag.  t.  642.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  183.) — Leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  deprefled,  their  upper  fide  covered  with 
prominent  tubercles. — Sent  by  Mr.  Maffon  from  the  Cape 
in  1790.  Ic  flowers  here  from  January  to  April,  and  is  faid 
in  the  Bot.  Mag.  to  be  as  eafyof  culture  as  any  other  Cape 
bulb.  This  fpecies  has  the  habit  and  fize  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, but  differs  in  having  the  whole  upper  furface  of  the 
leaves  befprinkled  with  innumerable,  frnall,  prominent  puf- 
tules,  or  \ ubercles.  The  flowers  are  of  a greenilh-white,  the 
rim  of  the  nedlary  being  of  a deeper  green  than  the  reft. 
The  IraBeas  are  broad,  and  clofely  laid  over  each  other. 
Stamens  and  flyle  tall,  (lender  and  white  ; the fligma  minutely  . 
three-cleft,  fringed. 

4.  M-ecbinata.  Rough-leaved  Maffonia.  Linn.  Suppl.  193. 
Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  41.  Ait.  n.  4. — Leaves  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate, deprefled,  their  upper  fide  covered  with  hairy  tu- 
bercles. Petals  very  narrow. — Sent  from  the  Cape  by  Mr. 
Maffonini790.  It  feems  not  yet  to  have  found  its  way, 
even  once,  into  our  periodical  publications.  It  is  faid  in  the 
Hortus  Kewenfls  to  flower  in  May.  Thunberg  deferibes  the 
bulb  as  fcarcely  fo  big  as  a hazle-nut.  Leaves  two,  ovate, 
blunt  with  a point,  frrialler  than  any  of  the  former,  covered 
with  prominent  tubercles  and  white  hairs. 

5.  M .paueiflora.  Few-flowered  Maffonia.  Ait.  n.  5. — 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  veinlefs,  covered  with  naked 
tubercles.  Petals  ovate  — Sent  with  the  three  laft  from  the 
Cape,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1790.  It  is  faid  to  flower  in 

May.  , . 

6.  M.  anguflifolia.  Narrow-upright-leaved  Maffonia. 

Linn.  Suppl.  193.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed,  1.  v.  1.  405. 
t.  4.  Kerin  Curt.  Mag.  t.  736.  (M.  lanceolata  ; Thunb. 

Nov.  Gen.  40.) — Leaves  oblong-'anceolate,  afeending, 
fmooth.  Tube  of  the  neftary  long  and  cylindrical  ; mouth 
clofed.  Found  by  Thunberg  on  the  fummit  of  the  Onderfte 
Roggefeldt  mountain  at  the  Cape,  flowering  in  Auguft,  it 
being  there  a winter  plant.  This  was  fent  over  with  the  flrft 
fpecies,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1775,  and  flowers  here  from  Ja- 
nuary to  April,  increaiing  by  offsets  and  feeds  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  leaves  differ  in  their  upright  pofition  from  all 
the  foregoing.  They  are  fmooth  like  M.  latifolia,  but  much 
narrower,  and  not  fpotted.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  like  a 
hyacinth,  white,  with  purple  anthers,  and  a (lender  tube, 
twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  petals,  nearly  clofed  at  its 
mouth  by  the  tumid  bafes  of  the  filaments. 

7.  M undulata.  Waved-leaved  Maffonia.  Thunb.  Nov. 
Gen.  41.  Ait  n.  7.  Willd.  n.  3.— Leaves  upright,  lan- 
ceolate, waved,  fmooth. — Found  by  Thunberg  in  the  inland 
country  above  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  fent  by  Mr. 
Maffon,  in  1791,  to  Kew,  w here  it  flowers  in  April.  Bulb 
the  fize  of  a hazle-nut.  Leaves  radical,  three,  four  or  five, 
very  narrow  in  their  lower' part,  lanceolate,  waved,  erect, 
about  a finger’s  .ength.  Flowers  in  a denfe  umbel,  raffed 
upon  a common  ftaik,  rather  Ihorter  than  the  foliage. 

8.  M.  enflfolia.  Trumpet-flowered  Maffonia.  Ker  in 


Curt.  Mag.  t.  554..  Ait.  n.  8.  (M.  violacea  ; Andr.  Re- 

pof. t.  46.  Mauhlia  enflfolia  ; Thunb.  Prod.  60.  t.  3. 
Agapanthus  enfifolius  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  48.  Poly- 
anthes  pygmaea  ; ibid.  165.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  380.)  — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  fpreading,  fmooth.  Tube  of  the  nedlary 
five  times  longer  than  the  recurved  petals,  fwelimg  gradually 
upwards,  open-mouthed.  Three  ftamens  (horter  than  the 
reft. — Native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Thun- 
berg and  Maffon,  but  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Turnham-Green,  who  is  recorded  to  have  raifed 
it  from  Cape  feeds  in  1790  or  1791.  It  flowers  from  Sep- 
tember to  February.  The  leaves  are  two  only,  and  mod  re- 
femble  thofe  of  M.  anguflifolia.  The  flowers  grow  in  a rather 
denfe,  (hort-ftalked  cluiter,  and  are  of  a pale  lilac  hue,  very 
remarkable  for  their  long,  (lender,  gently-fwelhng  tube  or 
nedlary,  their  minute  braBeas,  and  unequal flamens.  Thefe 
circumftances,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant,  have  caufed  much 
difference  of  opinion  refpediing  its  proper  genus,  and  Cava- 
nillcs,  it  feems,  has  made  it  a Hyacinthus,  to  which  the  good 
fenfe  of  Dr.  Sims  appears  to  have  difpofed  him  to  affent, 
and  we  confefs  ourfelves  much  of  the  fame  opinion.  But 
Mr.  Ker  has  thought  otherwife,  and  he  is  followed  by  the 
editors  of  the  Hort.  Kew.  Jacquin’s  excellent  figure  (hews 
the  capfule  to  be  deficient  in  the  dilatations  or  wings  proper 
to  Maffonia , nor  is  there  any  line  of  diftindtion  to  be  drawn 
between  the  nedlary  and  petals ; which  Mr.  Ker  ufes  as  an 
argument  for  confidering  the  nedtary  and  petals  as  one  in  the 
real  Maffonia,  where  they  appear  to  us  to  be  very  diftindt. 
We  propofe  our  doubts  merely  for  the  fake  of  truth,  and  by 
no  means  for  controvcrfy. 

Massonia,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous bulbous-rooted  flowery  perennial  kind,  of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  broad-leaved  Maffonia  (M.  lati- 
folia) ; and  the  narrow-leaved  Maffonia  (M.  anguftifolia.) 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
planting  the  offsets  from  the  roots,  when  the  leaves  drop  off, 
in  pots  of  fandy  earth,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed  in  the 
ftove.  And  they  are  likevviie  capable  of  being  railed  from 
feeds,  fown  in  pots  of  the  fame  fort  of  earth,  plunging  them 
in  a hot-bed  in  the  houfe. 

Afterwards  the  plants  (hould  have  a free  air  in  the  green- 
houfe,  where  they  muft  be  kept. 

They  are  capable  of  affording  variety  in  thefe  collec- 
tions. 

MASSORAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar;  23  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bahar.  N.  lat.  53  37'.  E. 
long.  15  5 . 

MrtSbOUDI,  in  Biography,  the  furname  of  Aboul 
Haffan  All,  a celebrated  Arabian  geographer  and  hiftorian, 
defeended  from  Maffoud  Ebn  Maffoud,  one  of  the  mod 
confidential  friends  of  Mahomet,  flourilhed  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  author  of  a work,  entitled,  according  to 
our  tranflation,  “ Golden  Meadows  and  Mines  of  precious 
Stones,”  which  he  wrote  in  the  year  336  of  the  Hegira. 
It  is  an  hiftorical  and  geographical  treatffe,  compriled  in 
two  volumes : the  firft  of  which  commences  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  comes  down  to  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet ; and  the  fecond  continues  the  hiftory  from  that  date 
to  the  author’s  time.  He  is  author  of  another  hiftory,  en- 
titled “ A Regifter  of  the  Lands  of  Egypt.”  Other 
works  are  attributed  to  him,  and,  among  thefe,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  principal : “ A Hiftory  of  Infurgents  at  various 
Periods  agamft  lawful  Authority,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Chahphs.”  He  died  at  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  the 
year  346  of  the  Hegira.  There  was  another  perfon  of  this 
name,  who  wrote  a hiftory  of  Syria  and  Damafcus,  entitled, 
according  to  the  Engiilh  verfien  of  it,  “ The  Garden  of 
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Syria,”  and  a treatife  “ On  the  Conjugation  of  the  Arabic 
Verbs.” 

MASSOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  ; 
9 miles  N.  of  Stargard. 

MASSOWAH,  Masuah,  or  Matfuah,  meaning,  fays 
Bruce,  the  port  or  harbour  of  the  fhepherds,  a fmall  ifland 
of  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Abyfiinia,  in  a bay,  with 
an  excellent  harbour,  governed  by  a chief  called  the  Naybe 
of  Arleeko ; which  fee.  The  water  in  the  harbour  is  deep 
enough  for  fhips  of  any  fize,  which  may  ride  in  it  fecure 
from  any  wind.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  “ Sebafticum 
Os,”  from  the  capacity  of  its  port,  which  is  diftributed  into 
three  divifions.  The  ifland  itfelf  is  very  fmall,  fearcely 
three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in 
breadth  : one-third  occupied  by  houfes ; one  by  cifterns  or 
tanks,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  to  receive  the  rain- 
water ; and  the  latt  referved  for  burying  the  dead.  When 
Arabia  Felix  was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Selim,  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  Mafuah  was  a place  of  great  commerce, 
poffefiing  a (hare  of  the  Indian  trade,  in  common  with  the 
other  ports  of  the  Red  fea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  Its  exports  were  brought  to  it  from  an  inhofpitable 
and  almoft  inaccefiible  mountainous  country  behind  it : 
thefe  confilted  of  gold  and  ivory,  elephants’  and  buffaloes’ 
hides,  and,  above  all,  flaves.  Along  its  coafl  were  found 
pearls,  confiderable  for  fize,  water,  or  colour.  As  long  as 
commerce  flourifhed,  Mafuah  continued  to  be  a place  of 
much  refort ; but  it  fell  into  obfeurity  very  fuddenly  under 
the  oppreflion  of  the  Turks,  who  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
Indian  trade  in  the  Red  fea,  which  had  commenced  fome 
years  before  by  the  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  fettlements  made  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the  continent 
of  India.  The  firft  government  of  Mafuah  under  the  Turks 
was  by  a bafhaw  fent  from  Conftantinople  ; but  when  it 
ceafed  to  be  a place  of  trade,  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  keep  up  the  expenfive  eftablifhment  of  a bafhalik. 
In  reward  for  the  affiftance  given  to  the  Turks,  when  they 
conquered  this  place,  by  a tribe  of  Mahometans  called  Be- 
lowee,  fhepherds  inhabiting  the  coaft  of  the  Red  fea,  under 
the  mountains  of  the  Habah,  about  lat.  14  , the  Turks 
gave  their  chief  the  civil  government  of  Mafuah  and  its  ter- 
ritory, under  the  title  of  Naybe  of  Mafuah  ; who  held  it, 
after  the  bafhaw  was  withdrawn,  of  the  grand  fignior,  for 
an  annual  tribute,  upon  receiving  a firman  from  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  The  janizaries,  eftablifhed  there  as  a garrifon, 
intermarried  with  the  women  of  the  country  ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  intermarriages,  Moors  and  natives  of  Mafuah 
became  mutually  related,  and  always  fubjeft  to  the  influence 
of  the  Naybe.  From  motives  of  policy,  it  was  agreed  that 
one-half  of  the  cuftoms  fhould  be  paid  by  the  naybe  to  the 
king  of  Abyfiinia.  Having  thus  fecured  the  friendfhip  of 
Abyfiinia,  the  naybe  declined  paying  tribute  to  the  bafhaw 
of  Jidda,  to  whofe  government  he  had  been  fubjedted  by  the 
porte ; and  he  afterwards  declined  paying  a fhare  of  the 
cuftoms  to  the  king  of  Abyfiinia. 

Mafuah  was  found  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  companions,  as 
the  refult  of  various  obfervations  of  the  fun  and  ltars,  to  be 
in  N.  lat.  15  351  g" ; and  by  an  obfervation  of  the  fecond 
fatelike  of  Jupiter,  September  22,  1769,  its  longitude  was 
fixed  at  39  36'  30"  E.  of  Greenwich ; the  variation  of  the 
compafs  being  12  48  W.  As  Loheia  is  nearly  oppofite, 
(N.  lat.  15  40’  - 2 ,)  the  breadth  of  the  Red  fea  between 
Mafuah  and  Loheia  is  40  10'  22'  ; and  fuppofing  a degree 
to  be  equal  to  66  ftatute  miles,  this  breadth,  in  round  num- 
bers, will  be  276  miles.  The  height  of  the  barometer,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  at  6 in  the  morning,  was  2}  8'  2"  ; 
at  2 P.M.,  25“  3'  2"  } and  half  palt  6 P.M.,  250  3'  7";  and 


the  greateft  height  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  viz.  Oc- 
tober 22,  at  2 P.M.,  was  93°.  Mafuah  is  very  infalu- 
brious,  as  is  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Red  fea  from  Suez  to 
Babelmandeb,  but  more  efpecially  between  the  tropics,  and 
fubjedf  to  violent  fevers,  generally  terminating  in  death  on 
the  third  day.  Fevers  generally  end  in  intermittents,  and 
dyfenteries,  always  tedious  and  often  mortal.  Another 
difeafe,  endemial  in  this  country,  is  called  “ hanzeer,”-  the 
hogs  or  the  fwine,  and  is  a fwelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat,  and  under  the  arms ; and  another  complaint  confifts 
of  fmall  fwellings  all  over  the  body,  but  thickeft  in  the 
thighs,  arms,  and  legs.  Another  diiorder,  common  in  thefe 
countries,  is  called  “ Farenteit,”  fignifying  the  worm  of 
Pharaoh,  which  affiidts  thofe  who  are  in  the  conftant  habit 
of  drinking  ftagnant  water.  This  plague  appears  indif- 
criminately  in  every  part  of  the  body,  but  molt  frequently 
in  the  legs  and  arms.  This  worm  is  feized  by  the  natives 
gently  by  the  head,  and  then  w rapped  round  a thin  piece  of 
iiik,  or  fmall  bird’s  feather.  Every  day,  or  feveral  times  a 
day,  they  try  to  wind  it  upon  the  quill  as  far  as  it  comes 
readily  ; and,  upon  the  lmalleft  refiftance,  they  defiit  for 
fear  of  breaking  it.  When  this  operation,  which  fometimes 
lafts  for  three  weeks,  terminates,  the  hole  or  puntlure  dif- 
charges,  by  preffure,  a fmall  quantity  of  lymph  ; and  in 
about  three  days  it  is  healed  without  a fear.  The  elephantias 
is  alfo  one  of  the  endemial  difeafes  of  the  country. 

At  Mafuah  it  is  a general  cuftom  for  people  to  burn 
myrrh  and  incenfe  in  their  houfes,  before  they  open  the  doors 
in  the  morning  ; and  when  they  go  out  at  night,  or  early  in 
the  day,  they  have  always  a fmall  piece  of  rag  highly  fumi- 
gated with  thefe  two  perfumes,  which  they  ltufl  into  each 
noftril,  to  keep  them  from  the  unwhoiefome  air. 

The  houfes  in  Mafuah  are,  in  general,  built  of  poles  and 
bent  grafs,  as  in  the  towns  of  Arabia  ; but,  befides  thefe, 
there  are  about  twenty  of  (tone,  fix  or  eight  of  which  are 
tw'o  ftories  each.  At  Maluah  all  the  neceftaries  of  life  are 
fcarce  and  dear,  and  in  quality  indifferent.  The  fame  fort 
of  money  is  in  ufe  at  Mafuah  and  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
Arabia.  It  is  valued  by  the  Venetian  lequin  : but  giafs 
beads,  called  “ contaria,”  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  perfect 
and  broken,  pafs  for  fmall  money,  and  are  called,  in  their 
language,  “ Borjooke.” 

Table  of  the  relative  value  of  money. 

Venetian  fequin  = 2^  Pataka. 

Pataka,  or  imperial  dollar  = 28  Harf. 

1 Harf  = 4 Diwani. 

10  Kibeer  = 1 Diwani. 

1 Kibeer  = 3 Borjooke  or  grains 

The  harf  is  likewife  called  dahab,  meaning  in  Arabia  gold, 
and  frequently  a fequin.  The  harf  is  120  grains  of  beads. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Mafuah  is  confiderable,  though 
the  ifland  is  narrow  and  confined,  and  the  government  unjuft 
and  violent.  The  goods  imported  from  the  Arabian  fide  are 
blue  cotton,  Surat  cloths,  and  cochineal  ditto,  called  Ker- 
mis, fine  cloth  from  different  markets  in  India ; cotton  un- 
fpun  from  ditto  in  bales ; Venetian  beads,  cryltal,  drinking 
and  looking-glafles ; and  kohol,  or  crude  antimony.  The 
three  laft  articles  come  in  great  quantities  from  Cairo,  firft 
in  the  coffee-fhips  to  Jidda,  and  then  in  fmall  barks  to  this 
port.  Old  copper  is  alfo  an  articie  by  which  the  gain  is 
great,  and  a large  quantity  is  imported.  The  Banians  were 
once  the  principal  merchants  of  Mafuah ; but  in  Bruce’s 
time  they  were  reduced  to  fix.  They  are  filver-fmiths,  that 
make  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments  for  the  women  on  the 
continent,  and  are  affayers  of  gold  ; but  they  make  only  a 
poor  livelihood.  As  there  is  no  water  in  Mafuah,  the  num- 
ber 
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her  of  animals  belonging  to  it  can  be  but  fmall.  Bruce’s 
Travels,  vol.  iii. 

MASSOWBA,  a town  of  Congo;  io  miles  N.  of 
Bombi. 

MASSUET  Rene,  in  Biography,  a learned  French  Be- 
nedittine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  St. 
Owen  de  Maucelles,  in  the  diocefe  of  Evreux,  in  1665.  He 
became  didinguilhed  for  his  proficiency  in  ancient  literature, 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  ecclefiaftical 
antiquities.  In  tyiohe  publiflied  a new  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Irenseus,  in  folio,  more  correct  than  any  preceding 
editions,  and  accompanied  with  new  notes  and  prefaces : he 
alfo  added  to  it  fragments  of  fuch  pieces  of  Irenseus  as  are  no 
longer  extant  ; and  prefixed  to  the  whole  are  three  did’erta- 
tions,  which  reflect  credit  on  his  erudition,  indultry,  and 
judgment.  The  fird  contains  an  account  of  the  heretics 
again!!  whom  Irenaeus  wrote,  and  of  their  opinions;  the  fe- 
cond,  a hiltory  of  his  own  life,  adions,  and  writings  ; and  the 
third  of  his  opinions.  He  was  engaged  after  this,  by  hisfu- 
periors,  on  a continuation  of  “The  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  and 
“ The  Annals  of  the  Benedidine  Order.’’  He  died  in  1716, 
at  the  age  of  fifty.  Moreri.  • 

MASSURA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bahar. 

MAST  of  a Fore/l,  the  fruit  of  that  genus  of  trees  called 
glandiferous,  or  maf-hearing  ; as  beech,  oak,  chefnut,  & c. 

Mast,  in  Ship  Building,  a large  pole,  or  long  piece  of 
round  timber,  raifed  in  veffels,  to  which  are  attached  the 
yards,  fails,  and  rigging,  in  order  to  their  receiving  the 
wind  neceffary  for  navigation. 

The  word  mad  fignifies  the  fame  thing  in  French,  High- 
Dutch,  Flemilh,  and  Englifh ; the  Italians  ufe  the  word 
albero , and  the  Spaniards  majlil. 

Mads  are  long  fir  trees,  or  feveral  fir  trees  coaked  or  douelled 
and  bolted  together,  and  cylindricaily  rounded  a great  part 
of  their  length,  and,  arching  fideways,  are  fimilar  to  truncated 
cones. 

Their  number  depends  upon  the  fize  and  nature  of  the 
veffel,  fome  having  three  lower  mads,  which  are  called  fhips  ; 
fome  have  two*  lower  mads,  fuch  are  brigs  and  fnows ; others 
only  one  mad,  fuch  are  cutters,  floops,  and  other  fmall 
trading-veffels.  Befides  the  lower  mad,  each  veffel  has  a 
bowfprit ; and  to  complete  the  neceffary  heights  of  the  mads, 
and  convenience  in  many  refpedts,  there  is  attached  to  the  head 
of  the  lower-mad,  the  top-mad,  and  to  the  head  of  the  top- 
mad,  the  top-gallant-mad,  and  fometimes  to  the  head  of  the 
top-gallant-mad,  a fmall  one,  called  a royal-mad.  To  thefe 
feveral  mads  are  confined  their  refpeftive  yards  and  fails,  and 
confequently  the  rigging  for  their  fupport. 

An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  introduce  four  or 
more  mads  in  veffels ; but,  upon  a very  liberal  trial,  it  was 
found  not  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  : for  when  the 
number  of  mads  are  multiplied,  the  yards  mud  be  fhortened, 
or  they  would  entangle  each  other  in  working.  By  this,  too, 
the  fails  would  be  narrowed,  and  would  receive  too  fmall  a 
portion  of  wind  for  the  force  required.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  a fufficient  number  of  mads,  the  yards  would 
be  unmanageable,  from  their  length  Experience,  there- 
fore, has  proved,  that,  in  large  veffels,  three  lower-mads 
and  a bowfprit,  in  fmaller  veffels,  two  lower-mads  and  a 
bowfprit,  and  in  the  fmalled,  one  mad  and  a bowfprit, 
are  the  mod  advantageous  number  for  nautical  purpofes. 

All  large  mads,  previous  to  the  American  war,  were 
made  of  New  England  white  pine,  having  been  found  the 
highed,  and  in  all  relpedts  bed  fuited  to  the  purpofe ; but 
fince  then  malls  from  Riga  have  been  procured.  As 
the  larged  trees  from  that  country  feldom  exceed  twenty- 


four  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  frequently  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-one,  a much  larger  number  of  pieces  was  of 
courfe  ufed  in  condrudting  made-mads.  From  this  circum- 
dance,  and  the  nature  of  the  wood  being  confiderably 
heavier  than  white  pine,  the  mads  now  in  ufe  exceed  the 
former  ones  by  nearly  one  quarter  in  weight : but  Riga 
mads  are  confiderably  dronger  than  thofe  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  choice  of  trees  for  making  mads,  yards,  &c.  to  the 
bed  advantage,  is  of  great  importance  ; otherwife  much  un- 
neceffary  wade  and  expence  mud  occur  : and  the  greater 
number  of  trees  any  mad  is  compofed  of,  the  more  judgment 
is  required  to  fuit  each  tree  to  the  neared  fize.  The  bed 
method  to  attain  this,  is  to  draw  upon  a board  or  paper  the 
feveral  pieces  the  mad  is  compofed  of,  fimilar  to  the 
Plate  of  Majls,  8cC.  Every  tree  diould  be  carefully  exa- 
mined whether  it  be  found,  and  diould  it  be  not  quite  draight, 
if  fufficiently  large,  it  might  be  made  draight,  in  putting 
the  mad  together. 

The  bed  pofition,  and  indeed  the  heights  of  the  mads, 
diould  be  duly  confidered  and  afeertained  by  the  conftrudtor 
or  diip-builder,  as  it  is  only  the  bufinefs  of  the  mad-mader 
to  make  them  agreeable  to  the  length  or  heights  bed  fuitable 
for  the  veffel  to  bear,  of  which  the  former  is  the  bed 
judge. 

The  lengths  and  diameter  of  the  mads,  See.  being  given, 
the  prefent  mode  of  making  a main-mad  is  as  follows.  For  a 
fhip  of  74  guns : t 

From  the  butt  fet  up  the  heights  of  the  decks  upon  a 
draight  line  ffruck  along  the  middle,  and  the  given  length, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  ; from  which  fet  back 
fix  inches  for  every  yard  in  the  length,  for  the  heading  and 
dop,  or  red  for  the  tredle-trees ; five  inches  for  the  mizen- 
mad,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  hounds  ; from  thence  fet 
back  fix-thirteenths  of  the  length  of  the  head  for  the  length 
of  the  hounds;  and  from  thence,  to  produce  the  curve  fide- 
ways, fet  off  the  following  diameters : and,  fird,  the  given 
diameter,  which  is  thirty-feven  inches,  mud  be  fet  off  at  the 
partners,  which  is  at  the  middle-deck  of  three-deck  fhips,  and 
the  main  deck  of  all  others,  and  thirty-eight  inches  at  the  upper 
deck, in  orderto  givethe  hoopsaquickerdrift;  and  this  equally 
from  a draight  line  along  the  middle : then  divide  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hounds  to  the  partners  into 
four  quarters  or  equal  didances,  terming  that  next  the 
partners  the  fird  quarter,  the  next  the  fecond,  and  fo  on. 

Then  fet  off,  as  before,  at  the  fird  quarter,  thirty-fix 
inches  and  three-eighths,  or  fixty  fixty-one  parts  of  the  given 
diameter  ; and  at  the  fecond  quarter  thirty-four  inches  and 
three-quarters,  or  fifteen-fixteenths  ; at  the  third  quarter 
thirty-two  inches  and  a half,  or  feven-eighths  ; and  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  head,  the  thwart-fhip  way,  thirty-two 
inches  and  a half,  or  feven-eighths ; and  the  fore  and  aft-way 
twenty-feven  inches  and  three-quarters,  or  three-fourths  ; 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head  twenty-three  inches  and 
an  eighth  each  way,  or  five-eighths  of  the  given  diameter. 
The  interval  from  the  lower  deck  to  the  heel  is  divided  into  two 
quarters,  and  the  fame  dimenfions  fet  off  as  at  the  fird  and 
fecond  quarters  above  ; ladly,  the  heel  is  thirty-one  inches  and 
three-quarters,  or  fix-fevenths  of  the  given  diameter. 

Thus  a curve  palling  through  thofe  feveral  diametew 
would  give  the  !hape  of  the  mad  ; and  fuppofing  it  a fingle 
tree,  it  would  only  be  made  circular  to  thofe  diameters.  But 
large  mads  now,  as  before  obferved,  are  made  of  various 
fmaller  trees,  united  drongly  together  by  douels,  &c.  and 
confid  of  a fpindle,  fide-trees,  fifhes,  See.  The  fpindle  is 
made  of  one  or  two  trees,  douelled  and  bolted  together.  (See 
Plate  of  Mafs.)  Its  length  is  five-fevenths  the  given  length 
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•f  the  maft ; its  breadth  or  Tiding  two-thirds  of  the  given  dia- 
meters of  the  mail,  if  the  trees  defigned  will  admit,  if  not 
three-fifths,  and  fo  continued  to  the  hance  of  the  fide-fifhes, 
which  is  at  the  middle  of  the  hounds,  and  above  that  to  the 
fize  of  the  mail  at  the  head.  The  thwart-fhip  fize  of  the 
fpindle  tapers  from  a middle  line  to  half  the  diameter  at  the 
flop  of  the  hounds,  and  is  to  hance  in  about  three  inches  on 
each  fide,  four  feet  below  the  butt  of  the  fide-trees,  and 
from  thence  line  ftraight  to  half  the  diameters  of  the  mad  at 
the  fecond  quarter,  and  tapers  to  half  the  fize  of  the  ftop 
at  the  butt,  and  above  the  butt  of  the  fide-trees,  the  upper 
part  tapers  to  one-fixth  of  the  diameter  at  the  head. 

Side-trees. — Each  fide-tree  is  made  of  a fingle-tree,  or  two 
trees  douelled  and  bolted  together:  they  are  Tided  to  the 
fize  of  the  fpindle  the  fore  and  aft-way.  Their  breadth 
athwart-fhips,  from  the  heel  of  the  maft  to  the  butt  of  the 
fpindle,  is  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  maft,  and  continues 
the  fame  to  the  fecond  quarter,  deducting  the  fubftance  of 
the  fpindle.  At  the  third-quarter  fpindle  included,  the 
breadth  is  three-fevenths  of  the  given  diameter,  and  at  the 
hance  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  fpindle  at  the  ftop 
of  the  hounds.  Sometimes  fide-trees  are  affifted  in  their 
length  by  working  heel-pieces,  fcarfed  underneath  at  their 
lower  ends.  The  fcarfs  of  the  heel-pieces  fhould  be  one- 
half,  or  not  lefs  than  one-third  of  their  'ength.  The  fide- 
trees  are  douelled  and  bolted  to  the  fpindle.  The  maft,  thus 
far  completed,  is  hewn  fquare  to  its  feveral  diameters  before- 
mentioned,  and  then  eight-fquared  the  thwart-fhip  way. 

The  Sidef/hes  are  fawn  from  one  tree  cut  down  the  middle, 
and  one-fourih  the  diameter  of  the  maft  fet  off  on  each  fide 
for  their  thicknefs.  The  breadth  of  the  fifties  is  two-thirds 
the  diameter  at  the  partners,  and  forty  forty-one  parts  of 
that  breadth  at  the  firft  quarter,  eleven-twelfths  at  the  fecond, 
five-fixths  at  the  third,  and  two-thirds  at  the  upper  end,  and 
a para'lel  breadth  from  the  partners  to  the  heel,  they  are 
douelled,  and  faftened  with  dumps  to  the  fide-trees  and  fpin- 
dle. All  the  iurfaces  being  firft  well  payed  with  tar,  they 
are  fet  clofe  together. 

When'  the  fpindle,  fide-trees,  and  fide-fifhes  are  douelled 
and  bolted  together,  which  is  eafier  comprehended  by  frequent- 
ly referring  to  the  Plate  of  Majls,  it  is  hewn  fquare  to  it^s  feveral 
diameters  the  fore  andaft-way,  then  eight-fquared,  and  any  defi- 
cie  cies  in  the  angles  made  good  by  cant-pieces  fayed  therein ; 
it  is  then  fixteen-fquared,and  rounded  and  planed  fmooth  from 
the  heel  to  the  hounds,  except  the  furface  left  for  douelling 
on  the  cheeks,  where  it  is  flattened  for  one-third  their  length. 
The  maft,  completed  thus  far,  is  hooped  with  iron,  as 
fhewn  in  the  Plate. 

The  iron  hoops  are  four  inches  and  a half  broad,  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  inner  edges,  chamfered  to 
prevent  their  bruifing  the  maft. 

Malts  thus  far  finifhed  are  fo  fent  to  foreign  ports,  and 
hence  called  tranfportatioh  malts. 

Malts  of  a leffer  fize  may  be  conftruifted  of  two  trees, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  tree,  douelled  together  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  bolted  : thefe  trees  give  the  diameter,  fore  and 
aft,  and  the  upper  part,  for  the  reception  of  the  cheeks,  is 
formed  as  the  one  above  ; then,  with  the  addition  of  the  fide- 
fifhes,  this  mall  may  be  fo  far  completed  as  the  former.  Then 
to  complete  the  maft,  the 

Cheeks  maft  be  added  : they  fafhion  the  head  of  the  maft, 
and  leave  a ftop  for  the  fupport  of  the  treftle-trees.  The 
length  of  the  cheeks  for  a main-maft  is  nine-twentieths  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  maft ; for  the  fore-malt  three- 
fevenths,  and  for  a mizen-maft  two-fifths.  The  length  for 
the  head  and  hounds  is  agreeable  to  that  firft  mentioned 
for  the  maft.  The  breadth  of  the  cheeks  at  the  head  is 


two-thirds  of  the  given  diameter  of  the  maft,  and  three- 
fourths  at  the  ftop  ; and  the  lower  part  of  the  hounds,  in  the 
middle  between  the  hounds  and  lower  end,  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  breadth  at  the  hounds,  and  at  the  lower  end  one-half 
of  the  given  diameter.  The  thicknefs  of  the  cheeks  is  fet 
off  from  the  infide  ; thus  the  upper  part  above  the  ftop  to 
be  one-fourth  of  the  given  diameter,  and  a ftop  left  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  hounds  to  project  full  half  that  thicknefs  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  hounds  to  be  one  inch  more  than  the 
thicknefs  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  from  thence  to 
line  ftraight  to  five-ninths  of  the  head  at  the  lower  end. 

The  cheeks  are  each  made  of  a Angle  tree,  or  two  trees 
douelled  together  at  the  middle,  and  bolted  ; the  infide  of  the 
cheeks  is  next  fayed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fpindle,  to 
which  they  are  douelled  and  bolted,  and  further  fecured  by 
iron  hoops  ; the  upper  hoop  to  be  its  breadth  below  the  un- 
der fide  of  the  cap,  another  juft  clear  of  the  treftle-trees, 
and  four  more  equally  between  ; and  another  hoop  its  breadth 
below  the  ftop.  Two  bolts  are  to  be  driven  under  every 
hoop,  fix  bolts  in  the  hounds,  and  four  more  below  ; and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  cheeks  to  be  faftened  with  dumps  and 
nails. 

On  the  fore-fide  of  the  maft  next  below  the  chock  at  the 
heel  of  the  top-maft  is  a front  fifh  fayed  and  faftened  to  the 
maft.  (See  the  feftions  in  the  plate.)  The  whole  is  then  . 
ltrongly  woolded  together  with  twelve  or  thirteen  turns  of 
rope  between  every  hoop.  And  to  make  a fair  furface, 
filings  of  fir  are  fayed  under  the  woolaings  next  the  edges 
of  the  front  fifh. 

The  Trejlle-trees  for  fuftaining  the  top,  and  confining 
the  heel  of  the  top-maft,  are  made  of  oak,  in  length 
one-fourth  the  length  of  their  refpedtive  top-maft,  deep 
half  the  given  diameter  of  the  lower-mad,  and  in  thick- 
nefs two-thirds  of  the  depth,  fayed  and  bolted  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  maft  head,  refling  on  the  ftop,  as  fhewn  in 
the  plate. 

The  Crofs-trees  are  oak,  in  length  one-third  the  length  of 
the  top-maft  deducting  fix  inches,  breadth  what  the  treftle- 
trees  are  thick,  and  their  depth  two-thirds  their  breadth  ; the 
under  Tides  are  tapered  from  the  ends  one-fourth  their  length, 
and  are  framed  together  at  right  angles,  as  fhewn  in  the 
plate. 

Bibs  or  Brackets  are  made  of  elm,  three  to  five  inches  in 
thicknefs  ; in  length  five-fixths  the  length  of  the  hounds  ; 
and  in  breadth  two-fifths  of  their  length,  fayed  and  bolted 
to  the  maft,  under  the  treftle-trees  for  their  fupport,  as  in 
the  plate. 

Boljlers  are  pieces  of  fir  fayed  on  the  treftle-trees,  and 
againlt  the  Tides  of  the  maft,  between  the  fid-hole  and  after- 
crofs-tree,  to  project  the  treftle-trees  one  inch  and  a half, 
and  the  fame  in  depth.  The  outer-fides  are  rounded  for  the 
fhrouds  tolayeafy  thereon. 

The  Cap  is  made  of  elm,  in  one  or  two  pieces,  douelled 
together  in  the  middle : the  length  of  the  main-cap  is  four 
times  the  diameter  of  its  top-maft,  and  three  inches  more ; 
the  breadth  is  half  the  length,  and  the  depth  half  the  breadth. 
Fore  and  mizen-caps  are  the  fame  of  their  refpedtive  top- 
mafts,  adding  two  inches  to  the  fore,  and  ®ne  inch  only  to 
the  mizen.  The  cap  is  fixed  on  the  maft-he3d  by  a fquare 
tenon  ; the  mortife  or  fquare  hole  in  the  cap  is  made  rather 
lefs  than  the  tenon,  to  allow  for  its  fhrinking.  Four  eye- 
bolts  are  driven  through  the  cap  from  the  under-fide,  and 
well  clenched  on  plates  of  one  inch  and  three-quarters  dia- 
meter, or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  cap,  one  on 
each  fide  the  fquare  hole,  and  the  other  by  the  fide  of  the 
round  hole  which  is  before  the  fquare  hole,  two-fifths  of  the 
diameter  of  the  round  hold,  and  half  the  tapering  of  the  mafl- 
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head  in  its  length.  The  fize  of  the  hole  is  the  given  dia- 
meter of  its  top-maft,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  more,  as 
it  is  lined  with  leather. 

Laftly,  a tenon  is  made  at  the  heel  of  the  mad,  by  which 
it  is  fixed  in  the  ftep  : its  fize  fore  and  aft  is  one-half  the 
given  diameter,  and  athwart-fhips  two-thirds,  and  of  fuffi- 
depth,  as  in  the  plate. 

Marts  made  of  Angle  trees  are  finiftied  in  a fimilar  manner, 
but  having  no  cheeks  the  rtop  for  the  relt  of  the  treftle-tree 
is  made  by  the  bibs  or  brackets.  Merchant  fhips’  malts 
ere  feldont  woolded,  but  hooped  only. 

Top-mcijls  have  their  feveral  iizes  or  diameters  fet  equally 
from  a ftraight  line  along  the  middle  of  their  length,  which 
is  for  the  74-gun  fhips  66  feet.  From  the  butt  end  fet 
up  once  and  a half  the  diameter,  which  is  20  inches,  for  the 
block  below  the  heeling,  and  twice  and  a half  the  diameters 
above  that  for  the  heeling  ; and  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
faid  heeling,  the  length  of  the  lower  mart-head,  or  place  of 
the  cap,  where  the  given  diameter,  20  inches,  is  fet  off. 
Then  from  the  whole  length  fet  back  five  inches  for  every 
yard  in  the  length,  for  the  length  of  the  head  and  Hop  of 
the  hounds,  for  main  and  fore-top-mall,  and  four  inches  for 
mizen-top-mafts,  and  three-fifths  that  length  below  it  for 
the  hounds : then  divide  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head  to 
the  cap  into  four  quarters  ; that  next  the  cap  is  the  firft 
quarter  ; then  fet  off,  as  before,  19  inches  and  five-eighths,  or 
fixty  fixty-ones  of  its  given  diameter;  at  the  fecond  quarter, 
18  inches  and  five-eighths,  or  fourteen-fifteenths;  at  the 
third  quarter,  17  inches  and  one-eighth,  or  fix-levenths  ; at 
the  lower  part  of  the  hounds,  16  inches  and  one-quarter,  or 
thirteen-fixteenths ; at  the  flop,  18  inches,  or  nine-tenths ; 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  14  inches  fquare,  or  feven- 
tenths  ; and  at  the  upper  part,  1 1 inches  fquare,  or  five- 
ninths.  <* 

The  aft-fides  of  top-marts  are  lined  ftraight,  the  heeling 
to  be  fquare,  and  large  enough,  if  the  tree  will  admit,  to 
fill  up  the  treftle-trees  at  the  lower  maft-head,  and  to  hance 
from  the  upper  part  to  the  diameter  of  the  cap,  and  to  be 
eight-fquarc,  or  nearly  fo.  The  block  below  the  heeling 
to  be  eight-fquare,  and  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  diameter  at 
the  cap,  with  an  iron  hoop  driven  on  the  heel.  The  flop 
above  the  hounds  on  the  fore  and  after-fides  to  come  up  to 
the  under-fides  of  the  crofs-trees  ; the  hounds  are  left  eight- 
fquarc,  and  all  below  the  hounds  to  the  under-fide  of  the 
main-cap  is  to  be  fmcothly  rounded.  Sheave-holes  for  the 
top-rope  are  mortifed  through,  one  in  the  heeling,  and  one 
in  the  block  below  it ; their  length  rather  more  than  the 
depth,  and  their  thickncfs  two  inches  for  every  foot  in 
length.  A groove  to  bury  the  top-rope  is  made  in  each 
angle,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  lower  fheave-hole. 

The  fid-hole  is  a fquare  mortife,  cut  through  the  middle 
of  the  heeling  the  fize  of  the  fid,  which  is  in  length  once  and 
a half  the  given  diameter  of  the  lower-mart,  its  depth  one- 
third  the  given  diameter  of  the  top-mall,  and  its  thicknefs 
two-thirds  its  depth,  made  of  iron  ; but  when  made  of  wood, 
the  depth  is  half  the  given  diameter  of  its  top-maft.  A hole 
is  made  through  one  end  for  a laniard,  and  the  other  is 
fnaped. 

Top-mart  treftle-trees : their  length  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  to  every  yard  in  the  length  of  their  top-maft,"  in  depth 
one  inch  and  one-eighth  to  every  foot  in  their  length,  and 
two-thirds  their  depth  in  thicknefs.  Each  crofs-tree  is  one- 
third  longer  than  the  treftle-tree,  their  depth  feven-eighths 
the  depth  of  the  treftle-tree,  and  are  framed  and  bolted  to- 
gether as  in  the  plate;  with  a fheave-hole  mortifed  through 
the  fore-end  of  the  main,  and  two  fheave-holes  in  each  end 
of  the  fore-top-mall  treftle-trees 
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The  top-maft  cap  is  fo  fimilar  to  . its  topmaft  as  the 
lower  cap  to  its  refpedlive  mail,  that  it  needs  only  a refer- 
ence to  the  plate. 

Mizen-top-mafts  differ  but  little  from  the  former : they 
have  no  block,  but  the  heeling  is  fet  up  from  the  butt,  and, 
inftead  of  a fquare  head,  have  a long  pole  head  about  four 
times  the  length  of  the  fquare  head.  They  have  a fheave- 
hole  mortifed  through  the  hounds,  fore  and  aft,  for  the 
top-fail-tye ; and  one  a little  above  the  flop,  for  the  ftay- 
fail-haliards ; and  one  a little  below  the  truck,  for  the  mizen- 
top-gallant-tye. 

Top-gallant-mafts  are  made  fimilar  to  mizen-top-mafts: 
if  to  carry  royal  mails,  the  heads  are  fquare  like  a main-top- 
mafl,  but  moftly  made  with  pole-heads  ; if  a flump  pole- 
head,  the  fame  as  a fquare  head  ; if  a common  pole-head,  its 
length  is  two-fifths  the  given  length  ; and  if  a long  pole- 
head,  it  is  two-thirds  the  given  length. 

Royal  majls  are  made  fimilar  to  flump-head  top-gallant- 
mafts. 

Boiufprits  are  rarely  made  of  one  tree,  but  are  made  of 
many,  fimilar  to  made-mafts : if  made  of  two  trees,  they  are 
fided  to  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  the  bowfprit  the 
thwart-fhip  way,  and  each  tree  is  one-half  the  diameter  fore 
and  aft,  and  douelled  together  in  the  middle,  and  bolted, 
and  the  deficiency  made  good  athwart-fhips  bv  fide-fifhes; 
confequently  each  fide-fifh  muft  be  in  thicknefs  one-fourth 
the  diameter,  and  are  douelled  and  bolted  to  the  fides,  as 
may  be  readily  feen  in  the  maft-plate.  Bowfprits  made  of 
Angle  trees  have  a line  ftraight  along  the  middle,  upon  which 
fet  up  the  length  from  the  butt,  which  is  68  for  a 74-gun 
fhip ; next  fet  off  the  bed,  which  is  three-tenths  of  the 
length  fet  up  from  the  butt,  and  fix  inches  added.  Set 
back  from  the  length  four  inches  for  every  yard  in  the  given 
length  for  the  long  fquare  on  the  upper  fide,  and  one-third 
that  for  the  fhort  fquare  on  the  under  fide ; then  from  the 
bed  to  the  outer  end  divide  ic  equally  into  four  parts,  and 
that  next  the  bed  is  the  firft  quarter,  and  fo  on.  At  the 
bed  fet  off  equally  from  the  middle  line  the  given  diameter, 
which  is  35  inches;  and  at  the  firft  quarter,  34  inches  and 
one-quarter,  or  fixty  fixty-ones  of  the  given  diameter ; at 
the  fecond  quarter,  32  inches  and  one-eighth,  or  eleven- 
twelfths;  at  the  third  quarter,  28  inches  or  four-fifths ; at 
the  outer  end,  19  inches  and  a half,  or  five-ninths  ; and  at 
the  heel,  30  inches  or  fix-fevenths.  It  is  then  lined  to  thefe 
diameters  with  a fair  curve,  and  fawn  fquare,  then  eight- 
fquared,  next  fixteen-fquared,  and,  laftly,  rounded  from  the 
heel  to  the  fquare  at  the  outer  end.  At  the  heel  is  a tenon 
three-fifths  the  given  diameter  athwart-fhips,  and  two-thirds 
up  and  down,  tapering  one  inch  in  the  length,  which  is  one- 
third  the  given  diameter. 

The  bowfprit-cap  is  made  of  elm,  in  length  five  diameters 
of  the  jib-boom,  the  breadth  twice  the  diameter  of  the  jib- 
boom,  and  half  the  diameter  of  the  jack-ftaff,  and  the  thick- 
nefs four-ninths  the  breadth.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  cap 
is  a mortife  to  fix  on  the  tenon  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bow- 
fprit, .and  a hole  at  two-feyenths  the  diameter  of  the  bow- 
fprit above  it,  for  the  jib-boom  to  Aide  through,  leaving 
half  the  diameter  of  the  jack-ftaff  on  the  {larboard  fide, 
where  a groove  is  made  to  receive  the  fame : bolts  are  then 
driven  through  the  cap,  as  in  the  plate. 

Bees  are  made  of  elm.  about  four  inches  thick,  in  breadth 
three-fifths  of  the  given  diameter  of  the  bowfprit,  and  in 
length  from  the  aft-lide  of  the  cap  to  the  aft-part  of  the 
long  fquare.  They  are  let  in,  one  on  each  fide,  one-third 
their  thicknefs,  into  the  bowfprit;  their  upper  fides  are 
kept  fluih  with  the  upper  fide  of  the  bowfprit,  and  the  outer 
edges  raifed  above  the  level  three  inches  to  every  foot  in 
J A ' breadth. 
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breadth,  and  are  bolted  through  the  bowfprit  with  four 
bolts.  A block  is  fitted  with  a flieave-hole  in  each  end, 
under  each  bee,  as  in  the  plate. 

Saddles  are  pieces  of  elm  faftened  on  the  upper  fide  of  the 
bowfprit : that  for  the  jib-boom  is  half  the  given  diameter 
in  length,  and  one-fixth  in  thicknefs,  fixed  at  one-third  the 
length  of  the  jib-boom  within  the  outer  end.  Saddles  for 
the  fprit-fail-flings  . are  one-eighth  the  given  diameter  in 
thicknefs,  and  nails  on  the  bowfprit  at  one-fifth  the  length 
within  the  outer  end.  A faddle  to  lead  in  the  running- 
rigging  is  firnilar  to  the  latter,  having  holes  the  fize  of  the 
ropes  bored  through  it,  and  nails  on  the  bowfprit  juil  before 
the  gammoning. 

Bowfprits  of  fmall  vefiels  have  an  iron  hoop  with  an  eye 
on  each  fide,  and  one  on  the  upper  fide  ; it  is  let  on  and  faf- 
tened at  the  outer  end.  A fheave-hole  is  cut  through  at  the 
heel,  and  one  at  the  outer  end.  ■ 

The  Jib-loom  is  prolonged  from  the  bowfprit,  has  a flraight 
line  ftruck  along  the  middle  of  its  length,  which  is  50  feet 
6 inches  for  a 74-gun  (hip  : one-third  of  that  length  is  fet  up 
from  the  butt,  and  at  that  place  fet  off  14  inches  and  a half, 
the  given  diameter ; and  from  thence  to  the  outward  end 
divide  into  four  equal  parts,  and  at  the  firft  quarter  fet  off 
14  inches  and  one-eighth,  or  forty  forty-oncs  of  the  given 
diameter;  at  the  fecond  quarter,  13  inches  and  one-quarter, 
or  eleven-twelfths;  at  the  third  quarter,  12  inches  and  one- 
eighth,  or  five-fixths  ; and  at  the  outer  end,  nine  inches  and 
three  quarters,  or  two-thirds  the  given  diameter.  It  is  firft 
fquared  to  thofe  diameters,  then  cight-fquared : then  fet  up 
from  the  heel  three  times  and  a half  the  given  diameter,  and 
from  thence  it  is  to  be  round  to  the  outer  end.  Make  a 
flop  at  once  and  a half  the  diameter  within  the  outer  end, 
and  cut  a fheave-hole  through  from  the  upper  fide  half  its 


length  within  the  flop,  and  another  fheave-hole  at  once  and 
a half  the  diameter  from  the  heel,  and  through  the  middle 
of  the  ftarboard  fquare,  and  a hole  bored  through  between 
that  and  the  heel,  as  in  the  plate. 

Mails  of  wrought-iron  have  lately  been  propofed  thus : 
the  cylinder  to  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  fame  height 
and  diameter  as  the  fir  matt,  will  not  be  fo  heavy,  will  be 
confiderably  ftronger,  much  more  durable,  lefs  liable  to  be 
injured  by  fhot,  and  be  ealily  repaired  even  at  fea.  It  will 
weigh  only  12  tons,  and,  at  45/.  per  ton,  will  not  coft  more 
than  J40/.  ; while  its  ftrength  will  be  nearly  50  per  cent. 
above  that  of  a fir  matt,  that  weighs  23  tons,  and  cofts 
nearly  1200/.  This  mart  is  made  to  ttrike  nearly  as  low  as 
the  deck,  to  eafe  the  fhip  in  a heavy  fea.  Ships  furnifhed 
with  fir  marts  are,  in  fuch  circumttances,  obliged  to  cut 
them  away.  Ships  furnifhed  with  iron  marts  will  not,  like 
others,  be  expofed  to  the  rifle  of  receiving  damage  from 
lightning ; the  iron  matt  of  itfelf  being  an  excellent  con- 
dudtor.  By  ufing  an  iron  bolt  from  the  heel  of  the  mart, 
through  the  keclfon  and  keel,  the  ele&ric  matter  will  be 
condu&ed  through  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  into  the  water, 
without  injury  to  the  fhip.  Bowfprits  and  yards  may  alfo 
be  made  of  wrought-iron,  at  the  fame  proportion  of  ftrength 
and  expence  as  the  mart. 

Marts  and  yards,  particularly  the  latter,  by  a patent  of 
Mr.  Smart’s,  were  propofed  to  be  made  hollow,  of  wood 
fomewhat  firnilar  to  the  ftaves  of  a calk. 

Gordon,  in  his  Naval  Archite£lure,  has  recommended 
malls  to  be  made  in  a curious  manner  of  feveral  fmall  trees 
to  be  united  together  by  a fort  of  brackets  at  certain  dif- 
tances.  The  former  have  been  actually  tried,  but  their  not 
coming  more  into  praftice  feems  to  make  againft  their 
utility. 


Dimenfions  of  Marts,  Yards,  & c.  for  the  Plates  of  a 74-Gun  Ship,  Frigate  of  40  Guns,  and  Eaft-India  Ship  of  1300  Tons. 
See  Ship-building. 


Names  cf  the  Mails  and  Yards, 

&c. 

74-Gun  Ship. 

Frigate  of  40  Guns. 

Eail-India  Ship. 

Mails. 

Yards. 

Mails. 

' Yards. 

Mails. 

Yards. 

Length. 

Diam. 

Length. 

Diam. 

Length. 

Diam. 

Len< 

A 

Diam. 

Len 

Jth. 

Diam. 

Length. 

Diam. 

Ft. 

In. 

Inches. 

Ft. 

In. 

Incites. 

Ft. 

In. 

Inches. 

Ft. 

In. 

Inches. 

Ft. 

In. 

Inches. 

Ft. 

In. 

Inches. 

Main 

- 

I 1 1 

O 

37 

97 

O 

24 

93 

O 

28 

82 

O 

20 

96 

0 

314 

86 

© 

21 

Main-top  - 

- 

66 

0 

20 

70 

O 

16 

55 

O 

i6| 

60 

O 

'3 

56 

0 

'71 

58 

0 

'4 

Main-top-gallant  - 

- 

33 

0 

”4 

46 

6 

10 

27 

6 

9* 

37 

6 

8 

27 

0 

9 

38 

0 

84 

Main-  top-gallant-royal 

- 

35 

0 

7i 

29 

O 

64 

20 

0 

64 

24 

0 

5 

Fore 

- 

98 

6 

34 

85 

0 

21 

8.3 

0 

25 

72 

O 

'7 

90 

0 

3° 

82 

0 

20 

Fore-top  - 

- 

58 

8 

20 

62 

0 

'4 

49 

0 

i6\ 

54 

0 

12 

56 

0 

'74 

56 

0 

'34 

Fore-top-gallant 

- 

29 

4 

10 

40 

6 

H 

25 

0 

8* 

33 

0 

7 

26 

0 

9 

36 

0 

8 

Fore -top-gallant-royal 

- 

31 

O 

26 

6 

6 

l8 

0 

6 

22 

0 

5. 

Mizen  - - , 

- 

95 

0 

*3 

84 

0 

16 

77 

0 

19 

39 

0 

ill 

78 

0 

214 

72 

0 

J3 

Mi  zen-top  - 

- 

49 

0 

14 

47 

0 

9a 

42 

0 

ii| 

40 

6 

81 

41 

O 

'3 

40 

0 

9i 

Mizen-top-gallant  - 

- 

24 

6 

81- 

3' 

6 

61 

21 

0 

7 

2S 

0 

5i 

2 I 

O 

7 

26 

0 

54 

Mizen-top-gallant -royal 

- 

2 3 

0 

5 

20 

0 

44 

12 

0 

5 

16 

0 

44 

Bowfprit  - 

- 

68 

O 

35 

62 

0 

'4 

56 

0 

28 

53 

6 

n| 

60 

0 

3' 

56 

0 

"5 

Jib-boom  - 

- 

5° 

6 

'43 

40 

6 

8i 

39 

0 

12 

33 

0 

64 

44 

0 

125 

38 

0 

8 

Driver-boom 

- 

60 

0 

12 

33 

0 

64 

62 

0 

12 

Crofs-jack  - 

- 

62 

0 

'3 

53 

6 

lid 

56 

O 

”4 

L,ower-ftudding-boom 

- 

53 

9 

ioi 

3* 

0 

64 

45 

0 

9 

26 

0 

54 

44 

0 

9 

30 

0 

7 

Main-top-boom 

- 

48 

6 

9< 

27 

3 

54 

4' 

0 

8| 

-2  3 

6 

44 

43 

0 

85 

24 

0 

6 

Main-top-ga!lant-boom 

- 

35 

0 

7 

20 

0 

4 

29 

6 

6 

'7 

0 

34 

29 

0 

6 

18 

0 

5 

Fore-top-boom 

- 

42 

6 

8 

24 

6 

54 

36 

0 

7i 

2 1 

0 

44 

41 

0 

8i 

24 

O 

6 

Fore-top-gallant-boom 

- 

3* 

O 

61 

'7 

9 

3i 

26 

6 

si 

15 

0 

3 

27 

0 

6 

'7 

0 

5 

linfign-ftaff 

- 

40 

0 

6{ 

35 

0 

5i 

40 

0 

7 

Jack  ttaft  - 

18 

0 

4’ 

16 

0 

3i 

26 

0 

54 
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A Fractional  Table  of  the  Proportion  that  every  Part  of  a Malt,  Yard,  &c.  bear*  towards  the  given  Diameter,  as  in  the 

preceding  Table. 


Store  and  aft 
athwart  (hips 

.Lower-malts  that  head  themfelves 
Top-malls,  gallant-malls,  and  royal-malts  - 
Bowfprit  - _ 

: : 

Yards  in  general,  at  the  quarters  - 

Mizen-yard  |lower-arm  ditto  - 
1 (.  upper-arm  ditto  - 

Gaffs  - 

Driver-booms  and  jib-booms 
Main-booms  - 


Quarters. 


lft. 


6 0 
■5T 


6 n 
ST 
6 o 

frr 
6 ◦ 
'6T 
2 
T 
3 
s 

30 

Jr 

oo 

zr 

3o 
TT 
4 O 
4T 
4.0 

4 r 

40 

4T 


2d. 


i s 

rz 


i.4 
l 5 
I 4 
Tf 
I I 
Tif 


athwart  (hips, 
athwart  (hips. 


7 

S' 
1 1 
TT 
7 
'8 
i I 
TT 
I I 
TT 

I I 

TJ 


3d. 


Head. 


Low.  part.  [Upper  part. 


8 

3 

*4 

Y 

TS 


Heel. 


outer  end. 
fore  and  aft. 


i 

T 

J-  up  and  down. 


i 

i! 


arms. 


| j-  ends. 

fore  and  aft.j 

do  . 


By  the  above  tables  of  lengths  and  diameters  of  malts, 
yards,  &c.  may  be  eafily  afcertained  the  relative  lengths 
they  bear  to  each  other,  and  their  diameter  in  inches  to 
their  refpeftive  yards  in  length. 

The  length  of  the  main-malt,  in  molt  Ihips,  is  governed 
by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  (hip.  Thus  : let  the 
length  at  the  load-water  line  from  the  rabbit  of  the  Hern  to 
the  rabbit  of  the  Itern-polt  be  added  to  the  extreme  breadth, 
and  half  that  fum  is  the  length  of  the  main-mall.  But  for 
very  lharp-bodied  Ihips  take  feventeen-twentieths  of  the 
above  fum  for  the  length  of  the  main-mall.  Then  for  the 
length  of  the  fore-mall  take  nine-tenths  of  the  main-mall, 
and  in  fome  Ihips  full  that.  For  the  bow-fprit  take  three- 
fifths  of  the  main-mall,  and  in  fome  Ihips  more,  and  fo  on 
of  the  others,  as  may  be  feen  by  infpe&ing  the  table. 

Mast,  Armed,  one  that  is  made  of  more  than  one  tree. 
Mast  Carlings,  are  large  fquare  pieces  of  oak  timber 
placed  into  the  beams  at  the  fides  of  the  mall  rooms,  for 
the  purpofe  of  framing  the  partners. 

Mast,  Heel  of  a.  See  Heel. 

Mast,  Jury.  See  Jury. 

Mast  Rooms,  the  fpaces  between  thofe  beams  where  the 
mafls  are  fixed. 

Mast,  spending  a,  at  Sea,  is  when  it  is  broke  by  foul 
weather. 

Mast,  Springing  a , is  when  it  is  cracked  in  any  place. 
Mast  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica;  E.  of  Montego  bay  and  near  Catlin’s  cliffs. 

Mast  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  1 1°  28'. 

Masts,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  applied  to 
acorns  in  fome  dillrifts,  but  improperly.  It  is  fometimes 
pronounced  mefs. 

MASTA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic. 
N.  lat.  440  7'.  E.  long.  15°  23'. 

MASTAI,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Niphon; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Meaco.  N lat.  34°  46'.  E.  long.  I3433o'. 

MASTASA,  a town  of  Fez;  40  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Velez  de  Gomera. 

MASTASSTN  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America,  at 
the  head  of  Rupert’s  river,  which  falls  into  James’*  bay ; 
it  is  about  200  miles  in  circuit,  and  interfered  by  projec- 
tions of  land. 

MASTED.  A (hip  is  faid  to  be  mailed,  when  Ihe  has 
all  her  malls  complete. 

Masteb,  Over,  or  Tautn-majled,  is  faid  af  a fhip  whofe  malls 


are  either  too  long  or  too  big  ; which  makes  her  lie  too 
much  down  by  the  wind,  and  labour  too  much  a-hull. 

Masted,  Under,  or  low-mailed  Ihips,  fuch  whofe  malls 
are  either  too  fmall,  or  too  fhort ; in  which  cale  (he  cannot 
bear  fo  great  a fail  as  fhould  give  her  true  way. 

MASTER,  a title  given  to  feveral  officers  and  perfons  of 
authority  and  command ; particularly  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  &c. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  grand-mailer  of  Malta;  of  St.  Lazarus; 
of  the  Golden  Fleece ; of  the  Free  Mafons,  & c. 

Master,  Magifler , was  a title  frequent  among  the  Ro- 
mans ; they  had  their  mailer  of  the  people,  magifler  populi, 
who  wa3  the  dictator.  Mailer  of  the  cavalry,  magifler  equi- 
tum,  who  held  the  fecond  poll  in  an  army,  after  the  dictator. 
Under  the  later  emperors  there  were  alfo  malter9  of  the  in- 
fantry, magijlri  peditum.  A mailer  of  the  cenfus,  magifler 
cenfus,  who  had  nothing  of  the  charge  of  a cenfor,  or  fub- 
cenfor,  as  the  names  feem  to  intimate;  but  was  the  fame  with 
the  prapofttus  frumentariorum. 

Master  of  the  Militia,  magifler  militia,  was  an  officer  in 
the  lower  empire,  created,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Dioclefian,  who 
had  the  infpedtion  and  government  of  all  the  forces,  with 
power  to  punilh,  &c.  fomewhat  like  a conllable  of  France. 

At  firft  there  were  two  of  thefe  officers  inllituted,  the 
one  for  the  infantry,  and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  ; but  the 
two  were  united  into  one  under  Conllantine.  Afterwards, 
as  their  power  was  increafed,  fo  was  their  number  alfo  ; and 
there  was  one  appointed  for  the  court,  another  for  Thrace, 
another  for  the  Eaft,  and  another  for  Illyria.  They  were 
afterwards  called  comites , counts , and  c/ariffimi.  Their  power 
was  only  a branch  of  that  of  the  prefeBus  pratorii,  who  by 
that  means  became  a civil  officer. 

Master  of  Arms , magifler  armorum,  was  an  officer,  or 
comptroller  under  the  matter  of  the  militia. 

Master  of  the  Offices,  magifler  officio  rum,  had  the  fuperinten- 
dance  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court ; he  was  alfo  called  magifler 
officii  palatini ; Amply  magifler  ; and  his  poll  magifler ia. 

This  officer  was  the  fame  in  the  wellern  empire,  with  the 
curopalates  in  the  eaftern. 

Master,  in  the  Roman  hiftory  and  laws,  is  ufed  for  every 
officer  who  is  the  chief  of  his  kind  ; and  has  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  or  that  have  the  fame  funftions,  under  him.  In 
Latin,  magifler,  and  oftentimes  proximus,  or  primicerius. 

Master  of  the  Armory,  is  an  officer  who  has  the  care  and 
overfight  of  hi3  majefty’s  arms  and  armory. 

Master  at  Arms,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  teach  the 
5 A z officer* 
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officers  and  crew  of  a fhip  of  war  the  exercife  of  fmall 
arms  ; to  confine  and  plant  centinels  over  the  prifoners,  and 
fuperintend  whatever  relates  to  them  during  their  confine- 
ment. He  is  alfo  to  obferve  that  the  fire  and  lights  are  all 
extinguifhed  as  foon  as  the  evening-gun  is  fired,  except  thofe 
which  are  permitted  by  proper  authority,  or  under  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  centinels.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to  attend 
the  gangway,  when  any  boats  arrive  aboard,  and  fearch 
them  carefully,  together  with  their  rowers,  that  no  fpiritu- 
ous  liquor  may  be  conveyed  into  the  (hip,  unlefs  by  per- 
million  of  the  commanding  officer.  In  thefe  feveral  duties 
he  is  affifted  by  proper  attendants,  called  his  corporals,  who 
alfo  relieve  the  centinels,  and  one  another,  at  certain  periods. 
Falconer. 

Master  of  Arts,  the  firft  degree  taken  up  in  foreign 
univerfities,  but  the  fecond  in  ours  ; candidates  not  being 
admitted  to  it  till  they  have  lludied  in  the  univerfity  feven 
years.  See  Degree. 

Master -Attendant,  is  an  officer  in  the  royal  dock-yards, 
appointed  to  haften,  and  aflift  at,  the  fitting  out  or  dif- 
mantling,  removing,  or  fecuring  veflels  of  war,  See.  at  the 
port  where  he  refides.  He  is  particularly  to  obferve  that 
his  majefty’s  fhips  are  fecurely  moored,  and  for  this  purpofe 
he  is  expected  frequently  to  review  the  moorings,  which  are 
funk  in  the  harbour,  and  obferve  that  they  are  kept  in  pro- 
per repair.  It  is  alfo  his  duty  to  vifit  all  the  fhips  in  ordi- 
nary, and  fee  that  they  are  frequently  cleaned  and  kept  in 
order ; and  to  attend  at  the  general  mufters  in  the  dock- 
yards, taking  care  that  all  the  officers,  artificers,  and  la- 
bourers, regiftered  at  the  navy-books,  are  prefent  at  their 
duty.  Falconer. 

Master,  Barrack.  See  Barrack. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  an  officer  inftituted  by  king 
James  I.  for  the  more  folemn  and  honourable  reception  of 
ambafladors,  and  ftrangers  of  quality,  whom  he  introduces 
into  the  prefence. 

The  badge  of  this  office  is  a gold  chain  and  medal,  hav- 
ing on  one  fide  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  king  James’s  mot- 
to ; and  on  the  reverfe  the  emblem  of  war,  with  Diets  & 
mon  droit.  He  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  a perfon  of  good 
addrefs,  and  mafter  of  languages,  and  has  an  appointment 
of  300/.  a-year:  he  is  conllantly  attending  at  court,  and 
hath  under  him  an  affiftant  mafter  or  deputy,  at  6s.  8 d.  a 
day  ; who  holds  his  place  during  the  king’s  pleafure. 

There  is  alfo  a third  officer,  called  marfhal  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, with  100/.  a-year,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  and 
diftribute  the  mafter’s  orders,  or  the  deputy’s,  for  the  fervice: 
but,  without  their  order,  he  can  do  nothing.  This  is  the 
king’s  gift. 

Masters  of  Chancery  are  ufually  chofen  out  of  the  bar- 
rifters  of  the  common  law  ; and  fit  in  chancery,  or  at  the 
rolls,  as  affiftants  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  mailer  of  the 
rolls.  All  thefe,  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
were  commonly  doctors  of  the  civil  law. 

To  them  are  alfo  committed  interlocutory  reports,  exa- 
mination of  bills  in  chancery,  Hating  of  accounts,  taxing 
cofts,  &c.  and  fometimes,  by  way  of  reference,  they  are  em- 
powered to  make  a final  determination  of  caufes. 

They  have,  time  out  of  mind,  had  the  honour  to  fit  in 
the  lords’  houfe,  though  they  have  neither  writs,  nor  pa- 
tent to  empower  them  ; but  they  are  received  as  affiftants  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  mafter  of  the  ro  Is.  They  had 
anciently  the  care  of  infpecting  all  writs  of  fummons,  which 
is  now  performed  by  the  clerk  of  the  petty-bag.  When 
any  meflage  is  Cent  from  the  lords  to  the  commons,  it  is  car- 
ried by  the  mailers  of  chancery.  Before  them  alfo  affi- 
davits are  made,  and  deeds  and  recognizances  acknowledged. 
See  Chancellor  and  Court  of  Chancery. 


Befides  thefe,  who  may  be  called  mailers  of  chancery'  or- 
dinary (being  twelve  in  number,  whereof  the  mafter  of  the 
rolls  is  reputed  the  chief),  there  are  aifo  mailers  of  chan- 
cery extraordinary,  appointed  to  aft  in  the  feveral  counties 
of  England  beyond  ten  miles  diftance  from  London,  by 
taking  affidavits,  recognizances,  Sec.  for  the  eafe  of  the 
fuitors  of  the  court. 

Master  of  the  Faculties,  an  officer  under  the  archbiffiop 
of  Canterbury,  who  grants  licenfes  and  difpenfations  : he  is 
mentioned  in  the  ftatute  22  & 23  Car.  II.  See  Court  of 

Faculties. 

Master -Gunner  of  England.  See  Gunner. 

Master  of  the  Horfe,  a great  officer  of  the  crown,  to 
whom  is  committed  the  charge  of  ordering  and  difpofing  all 
matters  relating  to  the  king’s  ftables,  races,  and  breed  of 
horfes,  with  a falary  of  1266/.  13^.  \d.  a-year. 

He  hath  a power  of  commanding  the  equerries,  and  all 
the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  employed  in  the  king’s 
ftables  ; to  all  which  he  gives  by  his  warrant  to  the  avenor, 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  Sec.  for  the  faithful  difeharge  of 
their  duty.  He  has  the  peculiar  privilege  of  making  ufe  of 
any  horfes,  pages,  or  footmen,  belonging  to  the  king’s 
ftables ; fo  that  his  coaches,  horfes,  and  attendants  are  the 
king’s,  and  have  the  king’s  arms  and  liveries. 

There  is  alfo  a mailer  of  the  horfe  in  the  eftablilhment  of 
her  majefty’s  houlhold,  with  a falary  of  800/.  a-year. 

Master  of  the  Houfhold  is  an  officer  under  the  lord  lleward 
of  the  houlhold,  in  the  king’s  gift ; his  bufinefs  is  to  fur- 
vey  the  accounts  of  the  houlhold.  His  falary  is  500 /.  a- 
year. 

Anciently  the  lord  fteward  himfelf  was  called  grand-mafler 

of  the  houfhold. 

Master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  is  an  officer  of  the  king’s 
houlhold,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  gold  and  filver  plate 
ufed  at  the  king’s  table,  or  at  that  of  any  officer  attending 
the  court,  and  of  ail  plate  remaining  in  the  Tower  of 
London  ; as  alfo  of  chains  and  loofe  jewels  not  fixed  to 
any  garment.  See  JEWEL-O^re. 

Master  of  the  Mint,  was  anciently  the  title  of  him  who 
is  now  called  warden  of  the  mint ; vvljofe  office  is  to  receive 
the  filver  and  bullion  which  comes  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
and  to  take  care  thereof. 

The  office  of  mafter  and  worker  is  now  diftindl ; and  this 
officer  is  allowed  for  himfelf  3000/.  a-yrear,  and  for  three  clerks 
205/.  each.  There  is  alfo  the  king’s  aftay-mafter,  allowed  for 
himfelf  and  clerk  423/.  a-year  : and  the  mafter’s  aftay-mafter, 
witli  a falary  for  himfelf  and  foreman  of  123/.  a-year. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

Master  of  the  Revels,  an  officer  with  an  appointment  of 
100 1.  a-year,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  order  all  things  relating 
to  the  performance  of  plays,  mafques,  balls,  Sec.  at  court. 
Formerly  he  had  alfo  a jurifdiflion  of  granting  licences  to 
all  who  travel  to  a£l  plays,  puppet-lhows,  or  the  like  di- 
verfions ; neither  coul'd  any  new  play  be  adled  at  either  of 
the  two  houfes  till  they  had  pafted  his  perufal  and  licence  ; 
but  thefe  powers  were  afterwards  much  abridged,  net  to  fay 
annihilated,  by  a ftatute  for  regulating  playhoufes,  till  the  li- 
cenling  plays  by  the  lord  chamberlain  was  eftablifhed.  This 
officer  was  a yeoman,  with  46/.  1 is.  8 d.  per  annum. 

Master  of  the  Robes.  See  Robes. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  a patent  officer  for  life  ; who  has 
the  cuilody  of  the  rolls  and  patents  which  pals  the  great 
feal ; and  of  the  records  9f  the  chancery. 

In  the  abfence  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  he  alfo 
fits  as  judge  in  the  court  of  chancery  ; and  is,  by  fir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  called  his  affiant. 

At  other  times  he  hears  caufes  in  the  rolls-chapel,  and 
makes  orders  and  decrees.  He  is  alfo  the  firft  of  the  mailers 
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of  chancery,  and  hath  their  affiftance  at  the  rolls : but  all 
hearings  before  him  are  appealable  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

He  hath  alfo  his  writ  of  fummons  to  parliament,  and  fits 
next  to  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  on  the  fecond 
wool-pack  : he  hath  the  keeping  of  the  parliament-rolls,  and 
has  the  rolls-houfe  for  his  habitation  ; as  alfo  the  cuftody  of 
all  charters,  patents,  commiflions,  deeds,  and  recognizances, 
which  being  made  of  rolls  of  parchment,  gave  rife  to  the 
name.  Anciently  he  was  called  clerk  of  the  rolls. 

Concerning  the  authority  of  the  matter  of  the  rolls  to 
hear  and  determine  caufes,  and  his  general  power  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  there  were  (not  many  years  fince)  divers 
queftions  and  difputes  very  warmly  agitated ; to  quiet 
, which,  it  was  declared  by  ftat.  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  that 
all  orders  and  decrees  by  him  made,  except  fuch  as  by  the 
courfe  of  the  court  were  appropriated  to  the  great  feal 
alone,  ttiould  be  deemed  to  be  valid ; fubjedt  neverthelefs 
to  be  difcharged  or  altered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  fo 
as  they  lhall  not  be  inrolled,  till  the  fame  are'figned  by  his 
lordfhip.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii. 

In  his  gift  are  the  frtc  clerks  in  chancery,  the  exa- 
miners, three  clerks  of  the  petty-bag,  and  the  fix  clerks 
of  the  rolls-chapel,  where  the  rolls  are  kept.  See  Rolls, 
Clerk,  & c. 

Master  of  a Ship,  an  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the 
direction  of  a merchant  veffel,  who  commands  it  in  chief, 
and  is  charged  with  the  merchandizes  abroad. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  matter  is  frequently  called 
patron,  and  in  long  voyages  captain. 

It  is  the  proprietor  of  the  vettel  that  appoints  the  matter, 
and  it  is  the  matter  who  provides  the  equipage,  hires  the 
pilots,  failors,  &c.  The  matter  is  obliged  to  keep  a re- 
gilter  of  the  feamen  and  officers,  the  terms  of  their  con- 
traft,  the  receipts  and  payments,  and,  in  general,  of  every 
thing  relating  to  his  commiffion. 

Master  of  a Ship  of  War,  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  navy,  to  take  charge  of  navigating 
a ttiip  from  port  to  port,  under  the  direction  of  the  cap- 
tain. The  management  and  difpofition  of  the  fails,  the 
working  of  a Ihip  into  her  ftation  in  the  order  of  battle, 
and  the  direction  of  her  movements  in  the  time  of  adtion, 
and  in  other  circumftances  of  danger,  are  alfo  more  par- 
ticularly under  his  infpedtion.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to 
examine  the  provifions,  and  accordingly  to  admit  none 
into  the  (hip  but  fuch  as  are  found  fweet,  and  wholefome. 
He  is  moreover  charged  with  the  ltowage  ; and  for  the 
performance  of  thefe  fervices,  he  is  allowed  feveral  affiftants, 
who  are  properly  termed  mates  and  quarter-majlers. 

Master  of  the  Temple.  The  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Templars,  and  all  his  fucceflbrs,  were  called  magni 
iempli  magiftri ; and  ever  fince  the  diffolution  of  the  order, 
the  fpiritual  guide  and  diredtor  of  the  houfe  is  called  by 
that  name.  See  Temple  and  Templar. 

Master  or  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  an  officer  in  the  lord 
chamberlain’s  department,  who  has  the  direction  of  all  the 
royal  robes,  as  thofe  of  the  coronation,  St.  George’s  feaft, 
and  the  parliament-robes  ; as  well  as  of  the  wearing  apparel, 
collar  of  SS’s,  George  and  Garter,  &c. 

He  has  alfo  the  charge  and  cuftody  of  all  former  kings’ 
and  queens’  robes,  remaining  in  the  Tower  ; all  hangings, 
bedding,  & c.  for  the  king’s  houfe  ; and  the  charge  and 
delivery  of  velvet  and  fcarlet  allowed  for  liveries. 

He  has  under  him  a groom  and  two  clerks,  a yeoman, 
&c.  See  Wardrobe. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  officers  under  this  denomina- 
tion, as  the  matter  and  condudfor  of  the  band  of  mafic, 
whofe  falary  is  30 ol.  a-year  ; matter  of  mechanics,  with  a 
f alary  of  200/.  a-year;  matter  of  the  tennis-court,  with  a 


falary  of  132/.  a-year;  matter  of  the  barges,  with  100/. 
a-year  ; matter  of  the  harriers,  with  2000/.  a-year  ; matter 
of  the  buck-hounds,  with  2341/.  a-year;  matter  of  the 
ftag-hounds,  with  2000/.  a-year;  matter-falconer,  with  210/. 
a-year,  &c. 

Master,  Burgher.  See  Burgher. 

Masters,  Burgher.  See  Burghermasters. 

Master,  Fire.  See  Fire. 

Master,  Quarter.  See  Quarter. 

MASTER-arrA.  See  Arch. 

Master  Load,  in  Mining,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
larger  vein  of  a metal,  in  places  where  there  are  feveral 
veins  in  the  fame  hill.  See  Lode. 

Master-/^,  an  exquifite,  or  extraordinary  work,  or 
performance,  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

Master-/>/Vct,  chef  d’ oeuvre,  is  particularly  ufed  among 
the  French,  for  a work  which  thofe  who  afpire  to  be  ad- 
mitted matter  of  any  art  or  trade,  are  to  perform  in  pre- 
fence of  the  matters,  orjurands,  of  that  company,  byway 
of  a fpecimen  of  their  capacity. 

Master-haa//.  See  Vault. 

Master-wot/,  in  Botany.  See  Imperatoria. 
Master-woti,  Black.  See  Astrantia. 

Master-jaw,  a large  yaw,  fometimes  remaining  after 
fahvation.  See  Yaws. 

M A STIC  A de  Soho,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  given 
by  the  Indians  to  the  ftone  commonly  known  among  authors 
by  the  name  of  pedro  del porco,  a fort  of  bezoar  taken  out  of 
the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  boar.  The  Indians,  and 
many  of  the  European  nations,  efteem  this  one  of  the 
greateft  medicines  in  the  world  in  peftilential  difeafes,  and 
the  fmall-pox. 

MASTICATION,  in  Phyfiology,  is  the  operation  of 
chewing,  in  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  the 
food  is  brought  into  a Hate  in  which  it  can  be  fwallowed. 
The  adtion  of  the  teeth  comminutes  the  harder  kinds  of 
food,  and  the  fluids,  poured  into  the  mouth  from  the  fali- 
vary  glands,  by  their  admixture,  foften  the  food  thus 
comminuted.  This  procefs,  and  the  inftruments  con- 
cerned in  its  performance,  are  defcribed  in  the  article  De- 
glutition. 

MASTICATORIES,  Masticatoria,  in  Medicine, 
are  fuch  remedies  as  are  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  and 
chewed  in  order  to  promote  the  evacuation  of  the  falival 
humour : as  tobacco,  ginger,  pepper,  fage,  rofemary, 
thyme,  maftich,  See. 

MASTICH.  See  Calcareous  Cement. 

MASTlCH-7Vee,  Turpentine-tree,  or  Pijlachia-nut-tree,  \n  Bo- 
tany. See  Pistachia  Lentifcus. 

MastIch,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a refinous  fubftance 
that  is  obtained  from  the  Piftachia  lentifcus,  which  is  a na- 
tive of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  which 
appears  by  Evelyn’s  Kalendarium  Hortenfe  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  Britain  in  1666.  It  is  obtained,  moft  abun- 
dantly, according  to  Tournefort,  by  making  tranfverfe  inci- 
fions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
from  which  the  maftich  refin,  or  gum,  exudes  in  drops, 
which  running  down  and  concreting  on  the  ground,  are 
thence  collected  for  ufe.  The  time  chofen  for  making 
thefe  incilions  is  the  firft  of  Auguft,  when  the  weather  is 
very  dry  : in  the  following  day  the  maftich  begins  to  appear 
in  drops,  which  continue  to  exude  till  the  latter ‘end  of 
September.  The  tree  is  raifed  alfo  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  ; but  no  refin  has  been  oblerved  to  iflue  from  it  in 
thefe  climates.  It  has  its  name  maftich,  from  majlicare,  to 
chew,  becaufe  it  is  thus  ufed  in  Scio,  and  by  the  Turks,  eipe- 
cially  the  women,  for  fweetening  the  breath,  and  (Length- 
ening the  gums  and  teeth  : and  by  producing  a copious  ex- 
cretion 
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eretion  of  faliva,  it  proves  ferviceable  in  catarrhous  dif- 
orders. 

According  to  Olivier,  (Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,) 
maftich  is  gathered  in  2 1 villages  of  the  ifland  of  Scio ; and  the 
incifions,  he  fays,  are  made  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July, 
according  to  the  Greek  calendar.  Cloths  are  frequently 
placed  under  the  tree,  fo  that  the  maftich  which  trickles  from 
it  may  not  be  iinpreg  ated  with  earth  and  filth.  By  the  re- 
gulations made  in  the  ifland,  the  firft  gathering  cannot  take 
place  before  the  2y:h  of  Auguft.  It  lafts  eight  fucceflive 
days,  after  which  frefh  incifions  are  made  in  the  trees  till 
the  25th  of  September,  and  then  the  fecond  gathering  is 
made,  which  likewife  lafts  eight  days.  After  this  time  the 
trees  are  cut  no  more,  but  the  maftich  which  continues  to  run 
is  gathered  till  the  19th  of  November  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuefday  of  every  week.  It  is  afterwards  forbidden  to 
gather  this  produ&ion.  This  produftion  in  the  21  villages 
of  Scio,  amounts,  one  year  with  another,  to  50,000  okes, 
and  even  more.  Twenty-one  thoafand  belong  to  the  aga 
who  farms  this  commodity,  and  are  delivered  by  the  culti- 
vators in  payment  of  their  perfonal  impoft.  They  are  paid 
for  the  furplus  at  the  rate  of  50  parats  per  oke  (nearly  16 
fous  the  pound),  and  they  are  prohibited,  under  veryfevere 
penalties,  from  felling  or  difpofing  of  it  to  any  other  than  the 
aga  who  farms  it.  That  of  the  beft  and  fineft  quality  is 
fent  to  Conftantineple,  for  the  palace  of  the  grand  figni  or. 
That  of  the  fecond  quality  is  intended  for  Cairo,  and  pafies 
into  the  harems  of  the  Mamalukes.  The  merchants  generally 
obtain  a mixture  of  the  fecond  and  third  quality. 

This  refinous  fubftance  is  brought  to  us  in  fmall  yellowifh 
tranfparent  brittle  grains  or  tears.  A piece  recently  broken 
is  quite  tranfparent,  but  by  expofure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
fuperficially  fomewhat  pulverulent,  and  hence  femitranfpa- 
rent.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.074.  By  digeftion  with  alcohol 
it  is  feparated  into  two  portions;  the  one  foluble  in  this  fluid, 
and  the  other  infoluble  : the  former  compofes  about  *ths  of 
the  whole,  and  is  pure  refin  ; the  latter  in  moll  of  its  proper- 
ties clofely  refembles  caoutchouc.  The  prefence  of  this  fub- 
ftance in  maftich  was  firft  remarked  by  Kunde,  an  apothecary 
of  Berlin,  whofeobfervationshave  fincebeen  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Matthews.  After  folution  of  the  refin  in  alcohol  an  inflam- 
mable refidue  is  left  behind  of  a white  colour,  confiderably 
elaftic  and  adhefive  ; when  heated  it  becomes  brown,  emit- 
ting an  inflammable  gas,  and  in  this  ftate  greatly  refembles 
common  caoutchouc,  except  in  being  (lightly  glutinous.  It 
is  perfedlly  foluble  in  wafhed  fulphuric  ether,  from  which  it 
is  precipitable  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a white  curd.  It 
is  wholly  infoluble  in  water.  By  digeftion  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  a yellow  brittle  porous  mafs,  nitrous  gas 
being  at  the  fame  time  given  out ; it  is  charred  by  fulphuric 
acid,  to  which  it  communicates  a deep  (fomewhat  muddy) 
crimfon  colour,  with  the  evolution  of  fulphureous  acid. 
Neither  the  muriatic  nor  oxymuriatic  acids,  nor  the  alkalies, 
whether  cauftic  or  carbonated,  have  any  aftion  on  it : in  all 
which  particulars  it  agrees  with  caoutchouc. 

It  has  a light  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  or 
heated.  It  is  almolt  totally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  yielding 
a folution  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  but  not  at  all  in  water. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a fmall  proportion  of  a lim- 
pid eflential  oil,  in  fmell  very  fragrant,  and  in  tafte  moder- 
ately pungent.  Rectified  fpirit  alfo  brings  over  in  dirtilla- 
tion  the  more  volatile  odorous  matter  of  the  maftich.  It 
becomes  foft  and  tough  like  wax,  by  being  chewed.  Maf- 
tich is  recommended  in  dofes  from  half  a fcruple  to  half  a 
d achm,  as  a mild  corroborant  and  aftringent,  in  old  coughs, 
haemoptyfes,  diarrhoeas,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  &c. 
It  is  given  either  in  fubftance,  divided  by  other  mate- 
rials ; or  diil'olved  in  fpirit  aud  mixed  with  fyrups ; or 


diflolved  in  water  into  an  emulfion,  by  the  intervention  erf 
gum  arabic  or  almonds.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  var- 
nifties.  Sec  Varnish. 

The  jewellers  mix  maftich  with  turpentine  and  ivory- 
black,  and  lay  it  under  their  diamonds,  to  give  them  a 
luftre. 

The  Lentifci  lignum,  or  wood  of  this  tree,  is  received 
into  the  Materia  Medici  of  fome  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopeias, and  is  highly  extolled  in  dyfpeptic,  gouty, 
haemorrhagic,  and  d)  (enteric  affedtions.  Lewis.  Wood- 
ville. ' 

The  Arabian  writers,  Avicenna  and  Serapion,  in  their 
chapters  of  the  turpentine-tree,  often  mention  the  lentifkand 
its  refin,  which  they  fay  was  very  much  like  the  refin  of 
the  common  timpentine-tree.  But  befides  this,  Avicenna 
has  a peculiar  chapter  on  maftich  ; whence  it  (hould  feem, 
that  by  the  name  lentifk  they  do  not  mean  the  tree  which 
produces  maftich,  but  fome  peculiar  fpecies  of  the  turpen- 
tine-tree. 

Avicenna  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  maftich,  the  one  called 
rumi,  and  the  other  cupti  : the  rum'i  came  from  the  ifland  of 
Scio,  and  was  white ; the  cupti  was  of  a blackilh  colour,  and 
brought  from  Egypt. 

Masticii  Herb , majier -thyme,  marum  vulgare,  in  Botany, 
a name  given  to  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Thymus  ; which 
fee. 

It  is  a plant  that  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  in  dry  gra- 
vdly  grounds,  and  in  the  like  foils  bears  the  ordinary  win- 
ters  of  our  climate.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  its  flowers  are 
fmall,  white,  and  Handing  in  hairy  briftly  empalements : the 
whole  plant  has  a grateful  odour. 

This  plant  is  employed  chiefly,  like  the  Syrian  maftich,  at 
an  errhine.  It  is  confiderably  pungent,  though  lefs  fo  than 
the  other. 

Mastich,  Indian.  See  SciriNUS. 

A deco&ion  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  makes  a fomenta- 
tion of  extraordinary  efficacy  in  pains  of  the  legs,  and  in- 
flations. Of  the  fmall  branches  are  made  ferviceable  tooth- 
picks. Of  the  fruit  boiled  in  water,  according  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  decoftion,  they  prepare  either  a wine,  a very- 
good  fort  of  drink,  vinegar,  or  honey.  A decoftion  of  the 
leaves  gives  relief  in  pains  proceeding  from  cold  caufes. 
Raii  Hift.  Plant. 

Mastich,  Syrian  herb,  marum  Syriacum,  is  a fpecies  of 
Teucrium  ; which  fee. 

Mastich,  Syrian  herb,  in  the  Materia  Medico.  See 
Germander. 

MASTICHE  Terra,  majlich  earth,  a name  given  by  fome 
of  the  old  writers  on  the  materia  medica  to  the  Ohio  or  Scio 
earth,  or  terra  Chia.  The  reafon  of  this  ftrango  appellation 
feems  to  have  been,  that  the  fineft  maftich  coming  from 
the  ifland  of  Chio,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Kie,  or  Chie, 
and  majlich  and  Chia  being  thus  become,  in  one  fenfe,  fy. 
nonimous  words,  the  ufe  of  them  was,  in  this  manner,  car- 
ried much  farther,  and  the  earth  of  that  ifland  called  by  the 
name  of  the  gum.  1 

The  Arabians  feem  to  explain  this  very  well,  in  their  name 
of  this  earth  ; they  not  calling  it  majlich  earth,  but  thin  beled 
almaflicbiy  that  is,  terra  regionis  majltchisy  the  earth  of  the 
country  where  maftich  is  produced. 

MAST.  ICOT,  Massicot,  or  Tellotv  Lead,  is  the  yellow 
oxydof  lead.  (See  Lead.)  It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  pain- 
ters, and  it  ferves  medicinally  as  a drier  in  the  compofition  of 
ointments  or  planers. 

The  mafticot  which  is  ufed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  ground 
of  their  glazing,  is  prepared  by  calcining  a mixture  of  one 
hundred  weight  of  clean  fand,  forty-four  pounds  of  foda, 
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fold  with  us  under  the  name  of  barilla,  and  thirty  pounds 
of  pearl-alhes. 

MASTIFF-Dog,  or  Band-dog,  villaticus,  or  catenarius,  is 
a fpecies  of  great  fize and  ftrengl.li,  and  a very  loud  barker. 
Manwood  fays,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  mafe  thefefe, 
being  fuppofed  to  tnghten  away  robbers  by  its  tremendous 
voice.  Great  Eri’ain  was  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  maftiffs, 
that  the  Roman  emperors  appointed  an  officer  in  this  ifland 
with  the  tillt  of  Procurator  Cynegii,  whole  foie  bufinefs  was 
to  breed  and  tranfmit  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre,  fuch 
as  would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  place.  Strabo, 
lib.  iv.  tells  us,  that  the  maftifTs  of  Britain  were  trained  for 
war,  and  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles.  See  Dog. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  Slabbeiung-bit,  in  the  Ma- 
nege, is  a fnaffle  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a piece,  guarded 
with  pater  nofters,  and  compofed  of  three  halves  of  great 
rings,  made  into  demi-ovals  of  unequal  bignefs,  the  leffer 
being  inclofed  within  the  greatelt,  which  ought  to  be  about 
half  a foot  high.  A maftigadour  is  mounted  with  a head- 
ltail  and  two  reins.  A horfe  by  champing  upon  the  mafti- 
gadour, keeps  his  mouth  frelh  and  moilt. 

To  put  a horfe  to  the  maftigadour,  is  to  fet  his  croup  to 
the  manger,  aud  his  head  between  two  pillars  in  the  liable. 
Horfes  that  ufe  to  hang  out  their  tongues  cannot  do  it  when 
the  maftigadour  is  on  ; for  that  keeps  their  tongue  fo  much 
in  fubjettion,  that  they  cannot  put  it  out. 

MASTIGON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  weftward  into  lake  Michigan,  about  n miles  N. 
of  La  Grande  Riviere.  At  its  mouth  it  is  150  yards 
wide. 

M ASTIGOPHOR1,  M*r*yo£o§o»,  among  the  Greeks, 
certain  officers  appointed  to  preferve  the  peace,  and  corredl 
fuch  as  were  diforderly  at  the  Olympic  games. 

MASTIH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman  ; 140  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sirgian.  N.  lat. 
29®  16'.  E.  long.  59J  40'. 

MASTOlDES,  MasTOIDEUS,  Majloid,  in  Anatomy, 
epithets  applied  to  a certain  procels  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  to  parts  fituated  near,  or  connefted  with,  it.  In  old 
writers,  the  bone  altogether  is  fometimes  called  os  maftoides. 
The  large  nipple-like  procefs  of  the  bone,  behind  the  ear,  is 
always  dillinguifhed  by  that  name  ; and  the  portion  of  the 
bone  including  it  is  called  the  maftoid  portion.  (See  Cra- 
nium.) The  cells  by  which  it  is  excavated,  are  the  maftoid 
cells.  Maftoideus  is  the  name  given  by  Albinus  and  others 
to  part  of  the  mufcle  deferibed  in  this  work  under  the  ar- 
ticle Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 

MAST  RE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Tournon  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Privas.  The 
place  contains  2090,  and  the  canton  11,873  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  1 70  kiliometres,  in  niae  communes. 

MASTURA,  a town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  fea  ; 92  miles  S.W.  of  Medina.  N.  lat.  23  5'. 

MASVAUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Uoper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Befort  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Befort.  The  place  contains 
2181.  and  the  canton  9404  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
192^  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 

MASUCO,  or  Masacon,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tras  los  Montes  ; 27  miles  S S.W.  of  Miranda 
de  Duero. 

MASULA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  ; 
40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aftara. 

MASULIP  \TAM,  a city  and  fea-port  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  ot  Condapilly,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kiftna 
river,  within  the  diftridl  named  “ Mefolia”  by  Ptolemy. 


This  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade  for  chintzes  and  printed 
linens.  The  air  is  deemed  unwholefome  ; 65  miles  S. S.W. 
of  Rajamundry.  N.  lat.  i6'8‘3o".  E.  long.  8ie  12k 

MASURIEH,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ; 50  miles  W.  of  Korna. 

MASZOW,  a town  of  Hungary  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Ro- 
fenburg. 

MAT,  in  Agriculture , a fort  of  covering  material,  pre- 
pared by  weaving  bafs  or  other  fubftances  of  the  fame  fort 
together.  They  are  moflly  brought  into  this  country  with 
different  forts  of  packages.  Mats  about  Sandwich  and 
Dover  are  Rated  by  Mr,  Young  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  cover- 
ing the  fhocks  of  wheat ; by  which  p-radlice,  Mr.  Boys  af- 
fures  him,  the-fample  of  wheat  is  improved,  lo  as  that  the 
Dover  bakers  give  a decided  preference  to  it.  The  mats  coft 
about  feven-pence  each.  They  are  too  expenfive  for  general 
ufe. 

Mat,  Garden , a kind  of  coarfe  mat  or  covering  formed 
of  bafs,  which  is  much  ufed  in  gardening,  for  ffieltering 
various  forts  of  plants  in  winter  and  fpring,  in  frofty  and 
other  cold  weather  ; and  in  fummer  for  (hading  many  forts 
of  young  or  tender  kinds  occafionally  from  the  fun  ; and 
many  other  purpofes  in  the  different  garden  departments. 
They  are  found  to  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  fize  and  fub- 
llance,  there  being  fmall,  middling,  and  large  fizes ; but 
for  general  ufe,  thofe  called  Ruffia  mats  are  fuperior,  both 
in  dimenfions,  fubllance,  and  durability.  It  may  alfo  be 
proper  to  have  fome  of  the  fmaller  or  middling  fizes  for 
particular  occafions,  and  fmall  gardens,  in  which,  for  fome 
purpofes,  they  may  be  more  convenient  than  large  ones. 
They  were  formerly  fold  by  mod  of  the  principal  nurfery 
and  feedfmen,  at  from  about  fix  or  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
(hillings  the  dozen,  according  to  fize  and  ftrength,  but  for 
fome  years  pad  the  prices  have  been  much  higher. 

Thefe  mats  are  alfo  of  effential  ufe  in  all  hot-bed  works, 
for  covering  or  fpreading  over  the  lights  or  gbffes  of  the 
frames  in  the  nights,  in  winter  and  fpring,  to  exclude  the 
external  night  cold ; alfo  occafionally  in  the  day  time  in  very 
fevere  weather,  and  heavy  falls  of  fnow  or  rain.  And  like- 
wife  for  occafionally  covering  feveral  forts  of  fmall  young 
efculent  plants  in  the  full  ground  in  beds  and  borders,  in 
thefe  feafons ; as  young  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  fmall  fallad 
herbs,  early  radiflies,  See.  in  the  open  beds,  and  under  frames 
and  hand-glaffes,  to  defend  them  from  cutting  frofts,  fnow, 
and  other  inclement  weather ; and  fometimes  in  railing, 
tranfplanting,  or  pricking  out  fmall  or  moderate  portions  of 
particular  forts  of  plants,  both  of  the  hardy  and  tender 
kinds,  whether  of  the  efculent  or  annual  flowery  kinds  in 
the  fpring,  on  beds  or  borders  of  natural  earth,  or  in  hot- 
beds, without  frames,  by  being  arched  over  with  hoops  or 
rods.  They  are  likewife  extremely  ufeful  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer,  in  hot,  dry,  funny  weather,  in  (hading  feveral  forts 
both  yi  feed-beds  before  and  after  the  young  plants  are  come 
up,  and  in  beds  of  pricked-out  fmall  young  plants,  to  (hade 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  take  frefh  root  ; as  alfo  for  (hading 
the  glaffes  of  hot-beds  occafionally,  when  the  fun  is  too 
powerful  for  particular  forts  of  plants  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
as  in  cucumbers,  melons,  and  various  other  kinds. 

For  kitchen  and  other  garden  diftridts  furnifhed  with  wall- 
trees,  they  a e ot  great  ufe  in  fpring  to  cover  the  trees  of 
particular  forts  when  in  bloffom,  and  when  the  young  fruit 
is  fetting  and  advancing  in  its  early  growth  after  the  decay 
and  fall  of  the  bloom  ; by  which  afiiftance,  in  cold  winters 
and  fprings,  when  (harp  frofts  fometimes  prevail,  a tolerable 
good  crop  is  often  faved,  while  in  trees  fully  expofed,  the 
whole  is  cut  off  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather. 

In  the  flower  garden  and  pleafure-ground,  they  are  alfo 
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found  ufeful  on  different  occafions  ; in  the  former,  in  {better- 
ing beds  of  curious  forts  of  choice  flower-plants,  both  in 
their  advancing  growth,  and  to  protedf  them  from  cold  in 
winter  and  fpring  ; and  when  in  full  bloom,  to  {hade  and 
fcreen  the  flowers  from  the  fun  and  rain,  to  preferve  their 
beauty  more  effeftually,  and  to  continue  them  longer  in  blow 
of  a fine  lively  appearance  ; as  well  as  to  cover  beds,  &c. 
in  raifing  various  tender  annual  plants  from  feed  in  the  fpring  ; 
and  in  the  latter  occafionally  in  winter  to  defend  fome  kinds 
of  curious  tender  evergreens,  &c.  fuch  as  fome  of  the  mag- 
nolias, broad-leaved  myrtle,  olive,  tea  tree,  Sec.  when  {land- 
ing detached  and  trained  againft  walls,  and  other  places. 

And  befides  in  nurferies,  they  are  of  confiderable  utility 
in  the  propagation  and  culture  of  numerous  forts  of  tender 
curious  exotics,  in  defending  them  from  cold,  and  {hading 
from  fcorching  fun,  while  they  are  in  their  minor  growth,  8c c. 
They  are  neceflary  alfo  for  matting  round  bundles  orbafleets 
of  tender  or  curious  plants,  when  conveyed  to  a diftance. 

They  are  alfo  occafionally  of  great  ufe  in  fevere  winters 
on  fuch  glafs  works  as  green-houfes,  hot-houfes,  forcing- 
frames,  Sec.  in  covering  the  glaffes  externally  in  the  nights, 
and  occafionally  in  the  day  time. 

In  ufing  them,  when  the  ends  are  open  or  loofe,  they 
fhould  be  fecured  by  tying  the  end-threads  or  firings  of  the 
bafs  clofe  and  firm,  otherwife  they  foon  ravel  out  loofe  in 
that  part,  and  are  fpoiled.  Where  made  ufe  of  in  the  work 
of  covering  and  {hading,  8c c.  they  fhould  generally  in  unco- 
vering, if  rendered  wet  by  rain  or  fnow,  be  fpread  acrofs 
fome  rail,  hedge,  or  fence,  8c c.  to  dry,  before  folding  them 
together,  that  they  may  be  prefarved  from  rotting,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  laft  long. 

Thefe  mats  fliould  never  have  any  bafs  drawn  out  of  them 
for  tying  up  plants  with,  as  is  too  commonly  the  pra&ice,  as 
by  th^t  means  they  foon  become  fpoiled. 

Mat-'w/j,  a term  applied  to  a particular  fort  of  thick 
clofe  grafs. 

Mat -weed,  in  Botany.  See  Lyceum. 

Mat,  in  Sea  Language.  See  Matts. 

MATA,  La,  ill  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia  ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alicant. 

Mata,  a lake  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
near  the  fea-fide ; which  naturally  produces  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  fait,  that  is  the  property  of  the  king.  The 
exports  have  amounted  in  fome  years  to  100,000  tons  weight, 
chiefly  for  Holland  and  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  for  Newfound- 
land and  New  England,  in  order  to  cure  fi{h. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Africa,  which  erodes  the  country  of  Sabia,  and  runs  into 
the  Eafl  India  fea,  S.  lat.  190  30' 

MATA  BOON,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  50  2'.  E.  long.  1200  1 1 '. 

MATACA,  a bay  on  the  N.  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba  ; 36  miles  from  the  Havanna. 

MATAFUNDA,  in  Antiquity,  a machine  for  throwing 
Hones,  probably  by  means  of  a fling.  Some  derive  its 
name  from  the  words  fund  and  maftare,  fometimes  written 
mature,  i e.  a murdering  fling. 

MATAGARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Sugulmefia. 

MATAGOLA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  coall  of  Chili.  S lat.  31°. 

MATAGUA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  92  miles 
S.E.  of  Havanna. 

MATAIA,  a province  of  South  America,  towards  the 
river  Amazon,  between  the  mouths  of  Madeira  and  Tapaife 
rivers. 

MATAJA,  a river  of  Peru,  w'hich  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  N.  lat.  i°  20'. 


MATAIBA,in  Botany,  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  128.  JulT.  249. 
See  Ephielis. 

MATAICHI,  in  Geography , a town  of  New  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Mayo  ; 150  miles  E.N.E.  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

MAT  ALA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Candy,  anciently 
called  “ Metalla,”  or  “ Metallum,”  on  the  S.  coaft  ; which 
was  one  of  the  harbours  of  Gortynia  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Candy. 
N.  Iat.  34°  36'.  E.  long.  240  10'. 

MATALI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  perfon  who  drives  Iravat,  the  elephant  of  Indra,  and  is 
ufually  called  his  charioteer  ; but  we  do  not  recoiled  any 
other  vehicle  ufually  allotted  to  Indra  than  Iravati ; fee 
thofe  articles. 

MATALOE,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian 
fea,  near  the  coall  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  n°  40'. 

MATALONA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ; 13  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Naples. 

MATA  MAN,  or  Cimbeba,  a large  country  of  Africa, 
near  the  Atlantic,  S.  of  Benguela,  extending  from  S.  lat. 
16'-' to  240,  and  from  E.  long.  13°  to  18°. 

MATAMBA,  an  extenfive  country  in  the  interior  part 
of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Congo,  on  the  E.  by  an 
unknown  country,  on  the  S,  by  Malamba  and  Benguela,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Angola;  about  150  miles  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  about  the  fame  from  N.E.  to  S.W. : it  is  di- 
vided into  five  provinces,  viz.  Upper  and  Low'er  Umbe, 
Upper  and  Little  Ganghelli,  and  Bondo.  The  capital  is 
St.  Maria  de  Matamba. 

MATAMBO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diftrid  of  Aban9a  ; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Cuzco. 

MAT  AN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  near  the  W. 

coaft,  a little  S.  of  the  equinodial  line Alfo,  a fmall 

ifland  among  the  Philippines,  near  the  port  of  Sibu,  where 
the  celebrated  Magellan  was  killed  in  1521,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  natives. 

MATANA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  io  miles 
N.W.  of  Kairabad. 

MATANCHEL,  a fea-port  on  the  W.  coaft  of  New 
Mexico,  about  20  leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  the  rocks  of 
Ponteque,  over  which  may  be  feen,  in  clear  weather,  a very- 
high  hill,  with  a break  on  the  top,  called  the  hill  of  Xalifco, 
eight  or  nine  leagues  from  the  port. 

MATANE,  Great  and  Little,  rivers  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, which  fall  from  the  S.  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  its 
mouth.  The  mouth  of  the  Matane  rivers  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting veflels  of  200  tons  burthen  ; and  the  coaft  near 
them  for  20  leagues  abounds  in  fine  cod,  fit  for  exportation. 
Great  numbers  of  whales  have  alfo  been  feen  floating  on  the 
water,  which  might  prove  a valuable  fifhery. 

MATANZAS  Bay',  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Cuba. 
N.  lat.  230  15'.  W.  long.  8 1°  2'. 

MATAPE',  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Sonora  ; 45  miles  S.E%  of  Pitquin. 

MATA  RAM,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  capital 
of  a kingdom  on  the  S.  fide,  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland. 
S.  lat.  8J  20'.  E.  long.  no0.  See  Java. 

MATA  REA,  or  Mataria,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
feite  of  the  ancient  On,  or  Heliopolis,  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  water,  and  famous  for  a bloody  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Turks,  March  20,  1800,  in 
which  the  Turks  had  8000  men  killed  and  wounded,  be- 
fides thofe  who  periflied  in  the  defert  ; five  miles  N.E.  of 
Cairo. 

MATARIEH,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  lake  Men- 
zaleh. 

MATARO,  aa  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
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«f  Catalonia  ; it  exifted  under  the  Romans,  more  within 
laid  on  a fpot  where  veftiges  of  its  buildings  are  ftill  found, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Moors  on  its  prefent  fcite.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Illuro  of  Ptolemy  and  Mela. 
Under  the  Moors  it  took  its  prefent  name.  It  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  fea-fide,  at  the  extremity  of  a fmall  fertile 
plain,  which  terminates  at  the  foot  of  a chain  of  woody 
mountains.  The  old  town,  built  on  an  eminence,  retains  its 
inclofure,  its  walls,  and  its  gates.  Its  ftreets  are  narrow, 
but  the  larged,  called  “ La  Riera,”  which  runs  through  the 
middle,  is  broad,  draight,  tolerably  well  built,  and  watered 
by  a fmall  dream,  with  a row  of  trees  by  the  fide  of  it. 
The  new  town,  probably  a fauxbourg  to  the  preceding,  is 
much  larger,  more  open,  and  better  conftru£ted.  It  has 
been  lately  built,  and  runs  towards  the  ead  as  far  as  the  fea- 
fide  : the  dreets  are  broad,  long,  and  draight ; the  houfes 
are  mollly  ornamented  with  paintings  in  frefco.  It  is  daily 
increafing  in  extent : the  furrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  and  the  town  has  many  fountains  of  excellent 
water.  Mataro  is  become  a confiderable  town  by  its  induitry 
and  commerce;  its  population,  which,  about  the  year  1770, 
was  from  4 to  5000  perfons,  is  now  upwards  of  25,000. 
It  has  a parifh-church,  three  convents  of  monks,  two  of 
nuns,  and  an  hofpital.  The  adminidration  confids  of  a 
military  and  civil  governor,  an  alcade-major,  a port-captain, 
a miniller,  an  auditor  of  the  navy,  and  a garrifon  of  two 
fquadrons  of  cavalry.  In  the  town  are  four  manufactories 
of  printed  calicoes,  two  of  calico,  feven  of  lace,  17  of 
blonds,  two  of  foap,  52  looms  for  filk-dockings,  1 16  for 
cotton-dockings,  48  for  filk  duffs  and  velvets,  89  for  rib- 
bons and  filk  galloons,  fix  diltilleries  for  brandy,  five  manu- 
factories of  fail-cloth,  eight  tan-yards,  and  18  manufactories 
of  filk  twills,  which  yearly  make,  on  an  average,  about 
20,000  pounds  weight ; 17  miles  N.E.  of  Barcelona.  N. 
lat.  4i°33'.  E.  long.  20  19'. 

MATATANA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
India  fea,  S.  lat.  22^  20'. 

MATATANES,  a town  on  the  E.  coad  of  Mada- 
gafear.  S.  lat.  220  20'.  E.  long.  48k 

MATAVAI  Bay,  or  Port  Royal  Bay,  a bay  near  the 
N.  part  of  the  illand  of  Otaheite,  but  opens  to  the  N.W. 
and  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  The  infide  of  the  bay  has 
good  anchorage.  S.  lat.  17°  30'.  W.  long.  149°  13'. 

Matavai  Point,  a cape  of  the  illand  of  Otaheite.  S.  lat. 
I7°29'.  E.  long.  2 io°  22'. 

MATCH,  from  the  Saxon  maca,  a companion,  becaufe, 
fays  Johnfon,  the  match  is  companion  to  the  gun  ; a kind  of 
rope,  flightly  twided,  and  prepared  to  retain  fire,  for  the 
ufes  of  artillery,  mines,  fireworks,  &c. 

It  is  made  of  hempen  tow,  fpun  on  the  wheel  like  cord, 
but  very  flack  ; and  it  is  compofed  of  three  twids,  which 
are  afterwards  again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that  the  twids 
do  not  appear  ; ladly,  it  is  boiled  in  lees  of  old  wines  ; whence 
its  colour.  This,  when  once  lighted  at  the  end,  burns  on 
gradually  and  regularly,  without  ever  going  out,  till  the 
whole  is  confumed. 

It  is  neceffary,  fays  Walhuyfen  (L’Art  Militaire  pour 
I’lnfanterie.  &c.  p.  136,  printed  in  1633),  that  every  muf- 
keteer  knows  how  to  carry  his  match  dry,  in  moid  and 
rainy  weather,  that  is,  in  his  pocket ; or  in  his  hat,  by 
putting  the  lighted  match  between  his  head  and  hat ; or  by 
fomc  other  means  to  guard  it  from  the  weather.  The 
mulketeer  Ihould  alfo  have  a little  tin-tube  about  a foot 
long,  viz.  enough  to  admit  a match,  and  pierced  full  of 
little  holes,  that  he  may  not  be  difeovered  by  his  match, 
when  he  dands  centinel,  or  goes  on  any  expedition.  This 
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was  the  origin  of  the  match-boxes,  worn,  till  of  late,  by  our 
grenadiers. 

Since  fufees  have  been  introduced  in  lieu  of  match-lock 
mulkets,  the  confumption  of  matches  has  been  much  lefs  con- 
fiderable than  before.  See  Musket. 

M A TCHAD  OSH  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the 
E.  coad  of  lake  Huron.  N.  lat.  44°  48'.  W.  long. 
8o°  10'. 

MATCHAPUNGO,  a fmall  illand  near  the  coad  of 
Virginia.  N.  lat.  370  28'.  W.  long.  75° 44'. 

MATCHE,  a fmall  illand  near  the  coad  of  China.  N. 
lat.  26’  30’.  E.  long.  ii9°54'. 

MATCHGONG,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25  miles  N.  of 
Burdwan. 

MATCHING,  in  the  WineTrade,  the  preparing  veffels 
to  preferve  wines  and  other  liquors,  without  their  growing 
four  or  vapid.  See  Wine. 

The  method  of  doing  it  is  this  : melt  brimdone  in  an  iron 
ladle,  and,  when  thoroughly  melted,  dip  into  it  flips  of 
coarfe  linen  cloth,  take  thefe  out,  and  let  them  cool.  This 
is  what  the  wine -coopers  call  match.  Take  one  of  thefe 
matches,  fet  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  bung- 
hole  of  a calk  ; dop  it  loofely,  and  thus  fuffer  the  match  to 
burn  nearly  out ; then  drive  in  the  bung  tight  and  fet  the 
calk  afide  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
examine  the  calk,  and  you  will  find  that  the  fulphur  has 
communicated  a violently  pungent  and  fuffocating  feent  to 
the  calk,  with  a confiderable  degree  of  acidity,  which  is  the 
gas,  and  acid  fpirit  of  the  fulphur.  The  calk  may,  after 
this,  be  filled  with  a fmall  wine,  which  has  fcarcely  done  it* 
fermentation,  and  bunging  it  down  tight,  it  will  be  kept 
good,  and  will  foon  clarify.  This  is  a common  and  a very 
ufeful  method ; for  poor  wines  would  fcarcely  be  kept  pota- 
ble, even  a few  months,  without  it.  Nor  could  dums  be 
prepared  in  large  quantities  without  this  help.  Shaw’s 
Lectures,  p.  191. 

MATCHOU,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Thibet. 
N.  lat.  310  40'.  E.  long.  86°  29'. 

MATCHTYGONG,  a town  of  Hindoodan  ; 37  miles 
N.W.  of  Benares. 

MATCUS,  St.,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  government 
of  Minas  Geraes ; 40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Villa  Rica. 

MATE  of  a Merchant  Ship,  is  an  officer  who  commands 
in  the  abfence  of  the  niader,  and  ffiares  the  duty  with  him 
at  fea ; being  charged  with  every  thing  that  regards  the  in- 
tended management  of  the  ffiip,  the  diredtion  of  her  courfe, 
and  the  government  of  her  crew. 

Mate  of  a Ship  of  JVar,  is  an  officer  under  the  diredtion 
of  the  malter,  by  whofe  choice  he  is  generally  appointed,  to 
afiid  him  in  the  feveral  branches  of  his  duty. 

Accordingly,  he  is  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  na- 
vigation in  his  watch,  &c.  to  keep  the  log  regularly,  and 
examine  the  line  and  glaffes  by  which  the  Ihip’s  courfe  is 
meafured,  and  to  adjud  the  fails  to  the  wind  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  fhip.  He  is  alfo  to  attend  diligently  to  the  cables, 
feeing  that  they  are  well  coiled  and  kept  clean,  when  laid  in 
the  tier,  and  fufficiently  ferved,  when  employed  to  ride  the 
fliip.  Finally,  he  is  to  fuperintend  and  affilt  at  the  flow- 
age  of  the  hold,  taking  efpecial  care  that  all  the  ballaft 
and  provifions  are  properly  flowed  therein.  The  number 
of  mates  allowed  to  (hips  of  war  and  merchantmen,  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  veffel.  Thus  a 
firft-rate  man  of  war  has  fix  mates,  and  an  Eaft  Indiaman 
the  fame  number ; a frigate  of  twenty  guns  and  a fmall 
merchant-fliip  have  only  one  in  each  ; and  the  intermediate 
(hips  have  a greater  or  fmaller  number,  according  to  their 
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feveral  fizes,  or  to  the  fervices  on  which  they  are  employed. 
Falconer 

Other  officers  have  alfo  afliftants,  called  mates  ; as  the 
furgeon,  gunner,  carpenter,  boatfwain,  cook,  and  corporal. 

Mate  Creek , in  Geography , a river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  the  Licking,  N.  lat.  38’  4'.  W.  long.  83°  41'. 

MATEGRIFFON,  in  the  Military  Art,  a machine  an- 
ciently ufed  for  throwing  both  darts  and  ftones.  It  was 
both  the  deftroyer  and  terror  of  the  Greeks. 

MATELEA,  in  Botany,  apparently  a barbarous  name, 
for  the  toleration  of  which  we  have  offered  fome  apology 
under  the  article  Hostea.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  legi- 
timate it,  as  Linnaeus  in  fome  inftances  has  done,  by  any 
Greek  pun,  or  forced  derivation  ; which  in  this  cafe  might 
eafily  be  done,  though  it  would  ftill  have  no  reference  to 
the  plant.  Aubl.  Guian.  277.  Juff.  144.  Lamarck  DiCt. 
v.  3.  726.  Illuftr.  t.  179.  Brown  Afclep.  in  Mem.  of  the 
Wernerian  Society,  v.  1.  36.  (Hoftea;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
1274.)  Clafs  and  order,  Pentanclria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contort a,  Linn.  Apoeinea,  Juff.  Afclepiaaea,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  turbinate,  inferior, 
in  five  deep,  ovate,  acute,  equal  fegments.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  wheel-fhaped ; tube  very  fhort ; limb  in  five  deep, 
rounaifh,  equal  fegments,  folding  obliquely  over  each  other. 
§tam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of 
the  tube  ; anthers  united  into  a pentagonal  head,  each  of 
two  eel  s,  bu?'fting  tranfverfely,  and  terminated  by  a mem- 
brane ; maffes  of  pollen  affixed  to  the  outer  extremity,  with 
ref:,  ct  to  the  cells,  and  covered  with  the  ftigmas  ; crown  of 
the  ftamens  fhield-like,  lobed.  Fiji.  Germens  two,  ovate, 
one  of  them  abortive  ; ftyles  two,  fhort  ; itigmas  depreffed, 
fiatrifh,  recurved.  Peric.  Follicle  lanceolate-oblong,  acute, 
ribbed.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  elliptical,  crenate,  with- 
out wings. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  in  five  i-ound  oblique 
fegments.  Crown  of  the  ftamens  fhield-like,  lobed.  An- 
thers burfting  tranfverfely,  tipped  with  a membrane.  Stig- 
mas deprefted.  Follicle  ribbed.  Seeds  crenate,  without 
wings. 

1.  M.  palujlris.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  109.  Native  of  marfhes 
in  Guiana.  An  upright  Jlorub,  two  feet  high,  or  more, 
with  oppofite,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth  leaves, 
marked  with  two  glands  at  their  bafe,  and  fupported  by 
fhortifh  footjlalks.  Flowers  green,  rather  fmall,  in  fhort, 
fimple,  folitary,  axillary  clufters.  Follicles  pendulous,  three 
or  four  inches  long.  Aublet  deferibes  a variety  with  broad- 
er, rather  elliptical,  leaves.  Every  part,  when  wounded, 
difeharges  a milky  juice. 

MATELICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
marquifate  of  Ancona  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Ancona. 

MATELLES,  Les,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Montpelier ; feven  miles  N.  of  Montpelier.  The 
town  contains  325,  and  the  canton  2703  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  217^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes.  ^ 

MATEMBO,  one  of  Querimba  iflands,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  S.  lat.  120. 

MATEO,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  New 
Bifcay  ; 120  miles  S.W.  of  Parral. — Alfo,  a town  of  New 
Navarre;  130  miles  S.W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Eaft  Florida,  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  120  miles  W.  of  St.  Auguftine. 

MATER  Dura  et  Pia , in  Anatomy,  two  membranous 
coverings  of  the  brain  and  medulla  fpinalis.  See  Brain. 

Mater  Metallorum,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
the  Saxon  mineralogifts,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  places,  to 


a peculiar  kind  of  marcafite  or  mundic,  which  they  fuppofe, 
according  to  the  expreffion,  \o  be  the  mother  or  parent  of 

metals. 

The  marcafite  they  call  by  this  name  is  the  common 
yellow  kind,  but  in  a foul  ftate,  it  being  ufually  mixed  with 
fome  poor  ore  of  iron,  or  with  fome  ftony  matter,  which 
has  made  it  concrete  loofely  and  irregularly,  and  it  is  found 
fometimes  formed  into  thin  undulated  plates,  and  fometime3 
into  complex  maffes ; but  is  always  cavernous  or  fpungy, 
or  full  of  fmaller  or  larger  holes.  Thefe  are  often  empty  ; 
but  in  fome  pieces  they  contain  parcels  either  of  the  pure 
native  metals,  or  of  rich  ores.  Pieces  of  native  copper  are 
found  in  fome,  and  ores  of  iron  and  tin  in  others.  And  it  is 
faid  in  Saxony,  that  native  iilver,  in  thin  plates,  is  found  in 
fome  few. 

MATER  A,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Naples,  in  Bafi- 
licata ; the  fee  of  an  archbilhop  ; 27  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Bari.  N.  lat.  40°  50'.  E.  long.  160  35'. 

MATERATA,  a town  of  Iftria;  fix  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Umago. 

MATERFILON,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  jacea  nigra,  or  common  knapweed.  Our 
Englilh  name  matfellen  feems  a corruption  of  this.  See 
Centaurea. 

MATERIA  Chemica,  a term  ufed  by  authors  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  bodies  as  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  chemical 
experiments.  The  materia  chemica,  in  a large  fenfe,  takes 
in  all  the  bodies  of  the  globe,  all  thefe  being  the  fubjeCts  of 
chemiftry  in  its  extenfive  fenfe ; but  the  curious  in  chemical 
refearches  may  be  defirous  of  knowing,  in  general,  what 
bodies  they  ought  to  procure,  and  have  in  readinefs  for 
them.  Dr.  Shaw  has  given  a lift  of  thefe  for  his  Portable 
Laboratory ; and  the  reader  will  find  a lift  according  to 
more  modern  arrangement  and  nomenclature  under  our  ar- 
ticle Laboratory. 

Becher  long  ago  advifed  the  young  operator  in  chemiftry 
to  procure  to  himfelf  a fort  of  artificial  alphabet  of  nature  ; 
and  this  will  ferve  the  purpofe  very  well,  where  no  more  is 
meant  than  a mere  materia  chemica,  to  be  put  in  fuch  order, 
that  it  may  be  readily  had  recourfe  to  in  all  its  parts.  With 
this  the  young  operator  is  to  proceed  regularly,  as  he  would 
do  in  learning  a language.  Forming  firft  fyllables  out  of  the 
joining  of  two  or  more  letters  of  this  alphabet ; and  then 
words,  by  combining  thefe  firft  fets  together ; and  finally, 
whole  difeourfes ; that  is,  forming  thefe  various  fimple 
bodies  into  mixts,  compounds,  and  decompounds.  Becher’s 
Phyf.  Subter.  p.  179. 

To  avoid  mifearriages,  and  prevent  being  impofed  upon, 
it  will  be  very  proper  to  cultivate  a knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature  in  their  crude  ftate,  and  peculiar  places 
of  growth,  where  being  firft  viewed  and  examined  before 
they  are  gathered  or  dug  up,  an  exaCt  knowledge  of  them, 
as  nature  furnilhes  them,  may  be  procured.  For  want  of 
this  previous  qualification,  men,  othervvife  of  great  faga- 
city,  have  erred  in  their  operations,  and  perhaps  blamed  the 
original  author  of  a procefs,  in  which  they  mifearry ; while 
they  are  all  the  while  ufing  a wrong  fubjeCt,  or  an  adul- 
terated or  imperfect  one,  inftead  of  the  true.  From  this 
miftake  alone,  numberlefs  complaints  have  arifen  of  failure 
and  uncertain  fuccefs  in  the  proceffes  and  experiments  re- 
corded even  by  the  belt  authors. 

The  perfon  who  would  work  in  chemiftry  with  pleafure 
and  fuccefs,  Ihould  make  a fufficiently  copious  collection  of 
a materia  chemica  of  this  kind,  all  the  particulars  of  which 
he  is  well  affured  of,  as  to  the  genuinenefs  and  perfection  of 
their  kinds.  Thefe  being  always  ready,  will  prevent  the 
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aeceffity  of  fending  to  the  druggift  at  every  turn,  where  the 
things  fent  for  are  often  either  not  to  be  had,  or  only  in  a 
fophifticated  (late  ; when  this  alphabet  of  nature,  compofed 
of  the  feveral  materials  of  chemical  refearches,  is  like  the  let- 
ters in  a printing-houfe,  diftributed  and  lodged  in  proper 
cells,  it  may  readily  be  drawn  out  for  life  as  eccafion  re- 
quires. It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  with  how  little  expence 
and  trouble,  yet  with  how  great  profit  and  pleafure,  nume- 
rous experiments,  and  thofe  of  the  molt  difficult  kind,  may 
be  made,  when  the  operator  has,  in  this  manner,  all  his  ma- 
terials about  him.  Becher  tells  us,  that  he  has,  in  this 
manner,  gone  through  fifty  experiments  in  a day ; and, 
while  writing  on  chemical  fubjedls,  if  any  difficulty  or  un- 
certainty occurred,  he  immediately  got  up  from  his  de(k, 
made  the  necefTary  experiment,  and  fat  down  again  to  write 
the  certain  fa£t : fo  that  he  affirms,  there  was  very  little 
more  trouble  in  making  the  experiment  at  the  fire,  than  in 
defcribing  the  procefs  by  the  pen. 

Materia  Medica , comprehends  thofe  fubftances,  which, 
feledled  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom, 
and  employed  either  in  a fimple  or  combined  (late,  are 
adapted  to  heal  diforders ; or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a col- 
lection of  remedies.  Among  the  ancients,  this  collection 
was  very  limited  and  imperfeCt,  and  yet  formed  in  a fanciful 
and  arbitrary  manner,  and  frequently  with  a view  to  ima- 
ginary or  fuperftitious  virtues  annexed  to  the  fubftances 
which  it  contained.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  confider  that  all  arts  and  fciences  have  been  progreffive  in 
their  improvement,  and  that  the  urgency  of  difeafe  would 
lead  thofe  who  (ludied  medicine  for  their  own  relief,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  to  feek  and  to  multiply  remedies. 
The  number  of  thefe  remedies  would  naturally  be  augmented 
from  views  of  intereft  ; and  as  the  priefts  of  Efculapius  were 
the  firft  and  chief  practitioners  of  phyfic  in  Greece,  whence 
the  fcience  originated,  we  may  fuppofe  that  fuperftition 
would  invent  new  remedies,  or  annex  fome  myfterious  effi- 
cacy to  thofe  that  had  been  already  difcovered.  Whilft  the 
priefts  of  Efculapius,  thus  circumllanced,  would  endeavour 
to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  remedies  adapted  to  the  va- 
rious diforders  that  occurred,  the  temples  of  their  deity  af- 
forded peculiar  means  of  preferving  the  knowledge  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  which  they  acquired  : for  it  was  then  com- 
mon for  perfons,  who  had  been  cured  of  their  difeafes  by 
remedies  preferibed  to  them  in  the  temple,  to  hang  up  their 
votive  tablets,  on  which  was  inferibed  fome  account  of  their 
diforders,  and  of  the  remedies  by  which  they  had  been  re- 
lieved. The  celebrated  Hippocrates  was  one  of  the  firft 
clinical  practitioners,  who  diffeminated  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  thefe  temples  ; but  though  his  writings  are  nume- 
rous, they  are  intermixed  with  fo  many  additions  by  different 
perfons,  and  in  different  ages,  that  it  is  not  poffible,  with 
any  fatisfaCtion,  to  determine  what  was  the  true  date  of  the 
Materia  Medica  in  his  time.  Although  Ar*ftot;^e  and  Theo- 
phraftus,  foon  after  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  natural  hillory,  paved  the  way  for  a great 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Materia  Medica ; yet 
for  want  of  the  means  of  accurately  diftinguiffiing  fubftances 
from  one  another,  this  branch  of  phyfic  remained  in  much 
uncertainty  and  confufion.  The  writings  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  of  Greece,  now  extant,  are  few ; and  of  courfe 
we  obtain  little  information  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Materia 
Medica  among  them.  We  may  prefume,  however,  that  they 
were  diligent  in  exploring  more  efficacious  medicines,  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  increafing  their  number. 
Erafiftratus,  it  is  faid,  Amplified  the  praCtice  of  medicine, 
and  thus  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which 
was  promoted  by  Herophilus,  and  by  Philinus  and  Sera- 


pion,  belonging  to  the  feCt  of  empirics.  At  Rome  the 
knowledge  of  the  Materia  Medica  was  extended  and  im- 
proved, by  the  Greek  phyficians  who  praCtifed  at  Rome. 
Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  Afclepiades,  who,  indeed,  like 
Erafiftratus,  employed  only  a fmall  number  of  medicines, 
Celfus,  Scribonius  Largus,  and  Andromachus  the  elder. 
Diofcorides,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Vef- 
pafian,  is  commended  by  Galen  as  one  of  the  bed  and  mod 
complete  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.  He  has  given  a long 
lift  of  medicines,  with  fome  opinion  refpe&ing  each ; but 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  that,  in  feveral  refpe&s,  his  judgment 
in  general  may  be  fufpeCted.  About  the  fame  time  with 
Diofcorides  lived  the  elder  Pliny,  who,  though  eminently 
learned,  was  merely  a compiler,  and  often  injudicious,  par- 
ticularly with  refpeCt  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, difcovered  more  judgment  than  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, in  condemning  the  very  luxuriant  compofitions 
which  at  that  time  were  fo  much  affeCted.  Soon  after  Pliny 
appeared  the  celebrated  Galen,  who,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  propofed  a new  fyftem  ; maintaining  that 
the  faculty  or  power  of  medicines  depends  chiefly  upon  their 
general  qualities  of  heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moifture. 
This  doCtrine,  however  unfounded  and  erroneous,  was  im- 
plicitly followed  by  all  the  phyficians  of  Greece  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Galen,  as  well  as  by  all  the  phyficians  of  Alia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  for  at  lead  1500  years.  When  the 
knowledge  of  phyfic  had  very  much  declined  among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Saracens,  who  were  al- 
moft  the  only  perfons  in  Afia  and  Africa  that  cultivated 
fcience.  Several  produdlions  of  their  own  climate  were 
added  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Greeks : but  though 
they  made  fome  improvements,  as,  e.  g.  by  fubftituting,  in 
place  of  the  more  violent  and  draftic  purgatives  of  the 
Greeks,  feveral  of  a milder  kind  ; they  made  1,0  difeovery 
of  any  medicines  of  peculiar  power ; and  as  they  had  de- 
rived almoll  the  whole  of  their  knowledge  of  phyfic  from 
Greece,  fo  in  every  part  of  it  they  had  adopted  nearly  en- 
tirely the  fyftem  of  Galen.  Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  made  any  improvement,  either  in  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  in  afeertaining  the  virtues 
of  particular  medicines.  One  important  innovation,  indeed, 
they  introduced,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a confiderable 
change  at  a fubfequent  period  ; and  this  was  the  application 
of  chemical  operations  to  the  fubftances  appropriated  to 
medicine.  As  long  as  the  phyficians  of  Europe  continued 
to  be  the  fervile  followers  of  the  Saracens  or  Arabians,  no- 
thing new  occurred  among  them  ; but  when  Conllantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  many  learned  Greeks  were  driven  into  Italy,  and 
thus  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  was  traufported  to  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The  fyftem  of  Galen,  however, 
was  adopted  by  the  contending  parties  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians : and  the  Materia  Medica,  with  a few  additions 
by  the  Arabians,  remained  as  it  had  been  tranfmitte.:  from 
Galen  ; being  every  where  explained  by  the  cardina;  qua- 
lities and  their  different  degrees,  with  very  little  reference  to 
any  thing  acquired  by  experience. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  chemiftry  firft  apper l 
among  the  Arabians  ; and  there  is  reafon  for  believing,  that 
metallic  fubftances  were  the  fubje&s  of  fome  of  their  firft 
operations.  Thefe  fubiects  were  principally  mercury,  and 
afterwards  antimony  ; and  of  thefe  fubftances  we  find  a great 
variety  of  preparations  in  the  “ Currus  Triumphahs  Anti- 
monii,”  publilhed  under  the  name  of  Bafil  Valentine,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth, or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  When  the 
chemifts  directed  the  employment  of  their  art  to  the  pr« 
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paration  of  medicines,  they  were  foon  mi  fled  by  the  fanatical 
fpirit  which  prevailed  among  them,  and  indulged  the  idea  of 
preparing  an  univerfal  medicine,  and  one  which  fhould  pro- 
tract life  to  1000  years.  In  the  profecution  of  thefe  vi- 
fionary  fchemes  they  perfifted,  when  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century  Paracelfus  appeared.  From  the  chemical 
practitioners  of  thefe  times  he  learned  the  ufe  of  mercury 
and  antimony ; and  from  fome  empirics  the  ufe  of  opium. 
By  the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies,  he  cured  many  difeafes  which 
had  baffled  the  inert  remedies  of  the  Galenifts : and  thus 
eftablifhing  his  fame,  he  formed  a fchool  of  phyficians,  who 
appeared  in  oppofition  to  the  eftablifhed  fchools,  then  en- 
tirely followers  of  Galen.  Hence  the  phyficians  of  Europe 
were  divided  into  the  two  feCts  of  chemifts  and  Galenilts. 
Early  in  the  feventeenth  century,  fir  Theodore  Mayerne, 
a chemical  phylician,  was  called  over  into  England,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a great  favourer  of  chemical  medi- 
cines, and  particularly  of  antimony.  His  fame  feems  to 
have  terminated  in  England  all  diftinCtion  between  the  Ga- 
lenic and  chemical  practitioners.  Hence  it  merits  particular 
attention,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
introduction  of  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  chemical  medicines, 
and  of  the  more  frequent  application  of  chemiftry  to  the 
preparation  of  them,  produced  a very  great  change  in  the 
Hate  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Foil'd  medicines,  fome  of 
which  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  formed  a 
much  greater  part  of  it  than  formerly  ; and  not  only  thofe 
of  the  metallic,  but  many  of  the  faline  kind,  little  known 
before,  were  now  introduced.  Diddled  waters  alfo,  ef- 
fential  oils,  quinteffences,  and  extrafts,  were  admitted  by 
thofe  who  allowed  of  chemical  remedies  at  all,  to  conftttute 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  Materia  Medica.  While  chemiftry 
was  thus  employed  to  modify  the  Materia  Medica,  it  was 
accompanied  by  every  fpecies  of  fanaticifm,  by  the  doCtrines 
of  aftral  influences,  animal  magnetifm  ; by  pretenfions  to 
alchemy,  to  panaceas,  and  to  medicines  capable  of  pro- 
longing life.  All  thefe  had  fome  influence  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica ; but  none  were  more  generally  received 
than  the  doCtrines  of  fignatures,  which  has  retained  its 
influence  till  very  lately.  The  doCtrines  of  chemiftry, 
though  attended  with  many  abfurdities,  were,  however, 
the  mod  promifing  towards  explaining  that  quality  in 
medicines  upon  which  their  virtues  depended  ; and  accord- 
ingly have  ever  fince  been  more  or  lefs  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  was  about  this  time  that  certain  phyficians,  who 
prefumed  to  judge  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  medicines, 
partly  from  their  chemical  analyfis,  partly  from  their  len- 
lible  qualities,  formed  plans  of  the  Materia  Medica.  After 
all  the  fchemes  that  were  formed  for  inveftigating  the 
virtues  of  medicines,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
conclufions  formed  from  any  of  them  can  hardly  be  trufted  till 
they  are  confirmed  by  experience  ; and  here  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  notice  of  two  attempts  which  were  made  in  England 
to  confult  experience  with  regard  to  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  firft  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Ray,  who,  in  his  “ Hiitory 
of  Plants,”  thought  proper  to  enumerate  the  virtues  of  thofe 
which  wrere  ufea  in  medicine.  About  the  fame  time  Mr. 
Boyle  endeavoured  to  engage  the  practitioners  of  phyfic  in 
the  ftudy  of  fpecific  medicine?,  that  is,  of  medicines  whofe 
virtues  are  learned  only  from  experience.  Neverthelefs,  from 
various  circumftances,  his  collection  has  contributed  very 
little  towards  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  After  this  time  phyficians  and  chemifts 
began  to  treat  many  vegetable  fubftances,  either  by  infufion 
and  decoCtion  in  water,  or  by  infufion  in  fpirituous  men- 
itruums,  and  obtaining  extrads  in  confcquence  of  thefe 
operations ; and  labours  of  this  kind  have  been  fince  pro- 


fecuted  with  diligence.  By  fuch  labours  the  doCtrines  of  the 
Materia  Medica  have  been  often  corrected,  and  we  have  been 
frequently  taught  not  only  to  diftinguilh  the  different  degrees 
of  the  fame  quality  in  different  bodies,  but  they  have  been 
particularly  ufeful  in  directing  the  moft  proper  pharmaceutical 
treatment  of  medicines,  and  have  fometimes  afforded  an  ana- 
logy  for  judging  of  the  virtues  of  untried  fubftances.  At  a 
period,  which  foon  followed,  a number  of  different  theories 
prevailed  in  the  fchools  of  phyfic  ; which  varioufly  affeCted 
the  ftate  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Stahlians  introduced 
archeal  remedies,  and  many  of  a fuperftitious  and  inert  kind ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical  phyficians,  by  intro- 
ducing the  Corpufcularian  philofophy,  or  the  notion  that  the 
fmall  parts  of  bodies  aCted  upon  one  another  by  their  figure, 
fize,  and  denfity,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  operation  of 
medicines  upon  the  fluids  and  folids  of  the  human  body,  in 
a manner  that  countenanced  many  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cerning their  virtues.  Dr.  Boerhaave,  adopting  this  fyftem, 
contributed  to  extend  its  influence.  Another  circumftance 
that  ferved  to  injure  the  w'ritings  on  the  Materia  Medica  was 
that  of  referring  the  operation  of  medicines  to  certain  gene- 
ral indications  ; moft  of  which  have  arifen  from  defeCts  both 
of  phyfiology  and  pathology,  and  are  neither  fufficiently 
explained  nor  well  underftood.  Notwithftanding  the  imper- 
fections that  have  been  difeovered  in  the  writers  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  that  have  been  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preceding  hints  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  he  acknowledges,  that,  in  modern  times,  and  more 
efpecially  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century  and  towards 
the  clofe  of  it,  the  Materia  Medica  has  received  much  cor- 
rection and  improvement.  “ The  progrefs  of  philofophy 
has  corrected  many  fuperftitious  follies  that  were  formerly 
intermixed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Chenni-. 
try  has  given  us  many  new  medicines,  entirely  unknown  in 
ancient  times ; and  this  fcience,  in  its  progrefs,  has  not 
only  gradually  corrected  its  own  errors,  but  has  taught  us 
to  rejeCt  many  inert  medicines,  which  formerly  made  a part 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  taught  us  a greater  accuracy 
in  preparing  all  its  peculiar  productions,  and  to  lay  afide 
many  of  thofe  operations  with  which  it  had  amufed  the  phy- 
fician,  and  had  impofed  much  ufelefs  labour  upon  the  apothe- 
cary. In  particular,  it  has  inftruCted  us  how  to  make  the 
combinations  of  medicines  with  greater  correCtnefs  and  pro- 
priety ; and  in  all  thefe  refpeCts  has  rendered  the  whole  of 
the  pharmaceutic  treatment  of  medicines  more  Ample  and 
accurate  than  it  was  before.  Chemiftry  has  thus  greatly  im- 
proved the  ftate  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  lias  led  phyfi- 
cians to  a difeernment  that  fhould  rejeCl  that  luxuriancy  of 
compofition  formerly  fo  frequent ; and  which,  even  at  pre- 
fent,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  is  far  from  being  fufficiently 
correfted.  The  reformation  in  this  refpeCt  has  not  yet 
taken  place  to  any  remarkable  degree,  excepting  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Britain,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Ruffia.” 

Of  the  writers  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
whofe  names  and  works  are'  enumerated  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
the  firft  we  ftiall  mention  is  John  Schroeder,  of  the  17th 
century,  an  edition  of  whofe  work  in  the  German  language 
was  pubhfhed  in  1746,  and  which  has  been  literally  quoted 
by  Ray,  Dale,  and  Alilon.  The  next  w’riter  is  John 
Bauhin,  who,  in  his  “ Hiftoria  Plantarum,”  has  written  on 
the  virtues  of  hofe  plants  which  make  a part  of  the  Ma- 
tsria  Medica.  Of  this  author  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that,  exclu- 
liveiy  of  his  botanical  merit,  “ he  did  not  deferve  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  he  has  been  by  Ray  and  others  after  him  ; and  by 
no  means  deferves  to  be  read  now.”  Simon  Pauli  fucceeded 
Bauhin,  and  was  himfelf  followed  by  Georgius  Wolfgatigus 
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Wedelius,  who  was  an  abettor  of  the  do&rine  of  fignatures, 
as  well  as  a believer  in  the  power  of  amulets.  Emanuel 
Koenig,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  and  foon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  century,  publifhed  all  the  parts  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  in  a manner  which  Cullen  fpeaks  of 
in  degrading  terms.  John  Baptift  Chomel  publifhed  his 
“ Abregc  de  l’Hiftoire  de  Plantes  ufuelles,”  in  17x2,  and 
has  chofen,  fays  Cullen,  a proper  plan  of  arranging  the 
fubjedts  of  the  Materia  Medica,  according  to  the  iimilarity 
of  their  virtues  in  anfwering  the  general  indications  of  cure, 
but  he  has  executed  it  very  imperfedtly.  Stephen  Francis 
Geoffroy,  though  a man  of  genius,  and  in  many  refpedts  of 
good  judgment,  has  not  always  manifefted  it  in  his  writings 
on  the  Materia  Medica.  Mr.  Lieutaud,  in  his  “ Synopiis 
Univerfae  Praxeos  Medicse,”  has  diftributed  the  fubjedts  of 
the  Materia  Medica  according  to  the  general  qualities  by 
which  they  are  adapted  to  the  feveral  indications  arifing  in 
the  pradtice  of  phyfic ; but  the  indications  marked  are  for 
the  mod  part  ill  defined,  too  general  as  well  as  too  compli- 
cated to  convey  any  inftrudtior.  to  young  pradtitioners.  M. 
Ferrein  has,  fince  the  time  of  M.  Lieutaud,  publifhed  at 
Paris  a “ Traite  de  Materie  Medicale,  See.”  which  Dr.  Cul- 
len pronounces  to  be  fuperficial  and  incorredf,  and  unworthy 
of  the  author,  who  was  a man  of  learning  and  judgment. 
The  “ Precis  de  Materie  Medicale”  of  M.  Venel,  publifhed 
by  M.  Carrere,  is,  as  Cullen  thinks,  the  moil  judicious 
w'riting  that  had  appeared  in  France  on  the  fubjedt  before 
his  time.  Of  the  waiters  of  Germany  Dr.  Cullen  men- 
tions Zorn,  G.  Henry  Bahr,  Buchner,  Loefeche,  and  J. 
Fred.  Cartheufer.  The  latter  is  author  of  the  “ Funda- 
menta  Materiae  Medicae,”  a work  of  deferved  reputation, 
in  which  the  feveral  fubjedts  are  diftributed  according  to 
their  fenfible  qualities,  or  to  their  more  obvious  chemical 
conftitution,  and  many  fubftances  are  very  properly  affoci- 
ciated  by  their  natural  affinities.  But  this  author,  fays 
Cullen,  often  attempts  to  explain  the  virtues  of  medicines 
by  their  chemical  conllitution  in  a manner  that  is  not 
fatisfadtory.  He  has  alfo  employed  general  terms,  which 
are  not  only  ill  defined,  but  alfo  very  often  complicated, 
and  fometimes  altogether  improper.  In  1758,  the  learned 
and  induftrious  Rud.  Aug.  Vogel  publifhed  his  “ Hiftoria 
Materiae  Mcdicae,”  of  which  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  fpeak  in 
very  high  terms.  Another  German  profeflor,  H.  Jo. 
Nepam.  Crantz,  publifhed  a treatife  of  the  “ Materia  Me- 
dica et  Chirurgica,”  which  has  not  contributed  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Profeffor  Stielmen 
of  Strafburg,  in  his  “ Inftitutiones  Materiae  Medicae,”  has 
diftributed  medicines  according  to  their  indications,  but  with 
a brevity  that  often  renders  him  obfeure.  He  has  alfo  pub- 
lifhed a “ Pharmacopeia  Generalis,”  which  Dr.  Cullen  cen- 
fures  partly  for  its  fuperfluities,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  being  fuperficial  and  incorredt.  But  the  errors  and  de- 
fedts  of  preceding  writers  have  been  corrected  and  fupplied 
by  the  “Apparatus  Medicaminum”  of  the  very  learned  and 
ingenious  profeflor  Murray  of  Gottingen  ; the  moft  com- 
plete and  perfect  work,  in  Cullen’s  eftimation,  that  has  ever 
appeared  upon  the  fubjedt.  “ The  author  has,  with  great 
judgment  and  medical  difeernment,  from  former  writers, 
and  more  elpecially  from  thofe  of  lateft  date,  colledtcd  every 
thing  which  deferved  to  be  repeated.  He  every  where  dis- 
covers an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  writers  on  the 
fubjedt,  and  always  makes  a judicious  feledtion  of  what  they 
afford.  By  his  diftributing  the  vegetable  fubftances  accord- 
ing as  they  belong  to  the  fes'eral  natural  orders  marked  by 
the  botanifts,  he  has  aflociated  the  fubftances  of  fimilar  qua- 
lities and  virtues,  in  a manner  that  may  be  of  great  advantage 
to  ftudents.”  An  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 


lifhed by  Althof  at  Gottingen,  in  1793,  &c.  in  fix  volumes, 
8vo.  To  the  Apparatus,  &c.  by  Murray,  was  added  a 
work  of  the  fame  kind,  with  the  fame  title,  comprehending 
the  mineral  kingdom,  by  profeflor  Gmelin,  in  two  volumes, 
publifhed  at  Gottingen  in  1795. 

In  Sweden  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  takes  the  lead,  of 
whom  we  here  need  fay  nothing,  'but  may  content  ourfelves 
with  referring  to  his  biographical  article.  According  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  our  attention,  with  refpedt  to  the  whole  that 
Linnasus  has  delivered  on  the  Materia  Medica  from  vegeta- 
bles, is  very  much  fuperfeded  by  the  work  given  us  on  the  fame 
fubjedt  by  his  fcholar  Bergius.  The  “ Materia  Medica  ex 
Vegetabilibus,”  by  Petrus  Jonas  Bergius,  is  a work  of 
great  value  and  deferving  peculiar  notice. 

Of  Britifh  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Materia  Medica 
Dr.  Cullen  mentions  Mr.  Ray,  Dr.  Dale,  Dr.  Alfton,  and 
alfo  Dr.  Hill,  who  publifhed  a compilation  without  feledtion 
or  judgment.  He  fpeaks  with  deferved  commendation  of 
the  “ Materia  Medica”  of  Dr.  Lewis,  more  efpecially  as 
publifhed  and  judicioufly  enlarged  by  Dr.  Aikin.  Dr. 
Rutty,  of  Dublin,  after  forty  years  labour  in  preparing  it, 
has  publifhed  his  “ Materia  Medica  Antiqua  et  Nova,”  which 
Dr.  Cullen  appretiates  at  a low  rate.  Dr.  Cullen’s  “ Trea- 
tife of  the  Materia  Medica,”  in  two  volumes  qto.  was  pub- 
lifhed in  1789*  Dr.  Woodville’s  “ Medical  Botany,”  of 
which  a fecond  edition  was  publifhed  in  1810,  with  his  laft 
corredtions,  is  well  known,  and  highly  valued  : and  we  may 
here  add  that  in  this  year  (1812)  Dr.  Stokes,  well  known 
for  his  botanical  and  medical  attainments,  has  publifhed  a 
work  of  fimilar  title  and  defign  to  that  of  Dr.  Woodville. 

Having  given  a compendious  abftradt  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  an  enumeration  of  fome  of  the 
chief  writers  on  the  fubjedt,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  detail, 
as  briefly  as  poflible,  the  different  methods  of  clafiification 
or  arrangement  which  have  been  adopted  by  various 
writers;  premifing  in  general  that  the  means  by  which 
the  remedial  or  medicinal  characters  of  different  fub- 
ftances are  determined  in  the  prefent  day  are  their  own 
fenfible  qualities,  their  botanical  affinity,  their  chemical 
analyfis,  and  general  experience.  Of  all  the  different 
modes  of  arrangement  that  have  been  adopted,  the  moft 
Ample  is  that  of  the  alphabetic  form,  but  from  this  we 
can  derive  no  information  with  regard  to  the  fpecific  virtues 
of  various  fubftances  admitted  into  our  catalogue  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  Another  mode  of  arrangement  is  founded 
on  the  clafs  of  bodies,  or  kingdom,  to  which  the  different 
fubftances  belong  : and  thus  we  obtain  three  general  divi- 
fions  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubftances.  But 
this  method  of  clafiification  is  liable  to  the  fame  objection 
with  the  former,  as  it  is  too  general,  indiferiminating,  and 
uninftrudtive.  A more  eligible  and  uleful  arrangement  is 
that  10  which  we  are  led  by  an  inveftigation  of  the  fenfible 
and  moft  obvious  qualities  of  medicinal  fubftances  : and  ac- 
cordingly we  confider  them  as  acid,  alkaline,  acrid,  aftrin- 
gent,  aromatic,  glutinous,  unctuous,  bitter,  emetic  or  ca- 
thartic. This  mode  of  diftribution  was  fuggefted  by  Car- 
theufer, though  he  was  under  a necefiity  of  deviating 
from  it  in  his  actual  arrangement  of  various  fubftances  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  too  vague  and  unappropriate  to  admit  of 
general  application  : for  fome  fubftances  have  no  difcrimi- 
nating  fenfible  quality  ; others  poffefs  feveral  qualities  fo 
nearly  fimilar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refer  them  to  one  clafs 
in  preference  to  another  : and  others  again  refemble  one 
another  in  their  fenfible  qualities,  and  yet  are  very  different 
in  their  effedts  on  the  animal  frame.  Another  mode  of  ar- 
rangement was  adopted  by  Vogel,  who  claffed  his  medical 
materials  according  to  their  effedts  on  the  human  body. 

3 , Thefe 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Thefe  are  the  general  divifions  (fays  an  anonymous  writer 
in  “ Nicholfon’s  Britiffi  Cyclopaedia,”  of  whofe  article 
we  (hall  here  avail  ourfelves  as  far  as  it  is  appropriate  to 
our  purpofe)  or  claffes  into  which  fimple  medicines  are 
partitioned  under  this  fyftem ; but  when  we  begin  to 
confider  their  virtues  more  particularly,  a variety  of  in- 
ferior divifions  muft  necefTarily  enfue.  Thus,  of  the  re- 
laxing medicines,  fome,  when  externally  applied,  are  fup- 
pofed  merely  to  foften  the  part ; and  in  fuch  cafe  are  called 
emollients  ; while  others  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  a power 
of  augmenting  the  difpofition  of  the  fecernents  of  an  in- 
flamed part  to  the  fecretion  of  pus,  are  called  maturants 
or  fuppuratives.  Sedative  medicines,  that  have  the  power 
of  affuaging  pain,  are  denominated  paregorics ; if  they  al- 
together remove  or  deftroy  pain,  they  are  called  anodynes  ; 
if  they  take  off  fpafm,  antifpafmodics  ; if  they  produce 
quiet  fleep,  hypnotics ; if  a very  deep  and  unnatural  deep, 
together  with  conflderable  ftupefaCtion  of  the  fenfes,  nar- 
cotics. Tonic  medicines,  in  like  manner,  obtain  the  name 
of  corroboratives,  analeptics,  or  nervines,  when  they  dightly 
increafe  the  contraCtile  power  of  the  folids  ; but  of  allrin- 
gents  or  adftringents,  if  they  do  this  in  a great  degree. 
Some  of  this  order  of  medicines  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  flefh,  to  confolidate  wounds,  and  reflrain 
haemorrhages,  and  hence  the  names  of  farcotics  and  trau- 
matics,  or  vulneraries,  names,  however,  which  may  well  be 
difpenfed  with,  as  the  quality  is  very  queltionable,  and  per- 
haps altogether  erroneoudy  afcribed.  Other  aftrmgents, 
again,  are  denominated  repellent,  difcutient,  ftimulant,  or  at- 
tractive, according  to  the  refpeClive  modes  by  which  they  are 
conceived  to  promote  one  common  effeCt.  Medicines  of  the 
inflammatory  tribe,  are,  in  like  manner,  divided  into  vefi- 
catories  or  Sliders,  if  by  their  application  they  raife  watery 
bladders  on  the  (kin  ; cathteretics,  efcharotics  or  corrodves, 
if  they  eat  into  and  deflroy  the  fubdance  of  the  folid  parts 
themfelves  ; and  rubefaCtive  or  rubefacient,  if  poffeffed  of 
lefs  power  than  the  veflcatories,  they  merely  produce  a red- 
nefs  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  by  increadng  the 
aCtion  of  a part,  and  dirnulating  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood,  into  veffels  which  do  not  naturally  poffels  them. 
The  alterant  tribe  is  divided  into  abforbents,  antifeptics,  co- 
agulants, refolvents,  calefiants,  and  refrigerants,  according  to 
the  peculiar  mode  by  which  the  different  individuals  of  this 
tribe  are  fuppofed  to  operate.  The  evacuants  are  generally 
fubdivided  from  the  nature  of  the  humour  they  are  fuppofed 
to  difcharge  : emetics,  if  they  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  by  vomiting ; cathartics,  if  they  induce  purging  ; 
laxatives,  if  they  produce  a moderate  difcharge  of  feces 
without  pain  or  ficknefs  ; eccoprotics,  if  the  difcharge  be 
greater,  but  Hill  confined  to  the  common  nature  of  the  feces 
themfelves.  Thus  again  they  are  named  diaphoretics,  if 
they  promote  the  expulfion  of  humours  through  the  pores 
of  the  (kin  with  a fmall  increafe  of  aCtion  ; fudorifics,  if 
the  increafe  of  aCtion  be  greater,  and  the  difcharge  more 
copious.  Such  as  excite  urine  are  called  diuretics ; fuch 
as  produce  evacuation  from  the  glands  of  the  palate,  mouth, 
and  falivary  duCts,  falivating  medicines ; thofe  that  promote 
the  difcharge  of  mucus  from  the  throat,  apophlegmatics  ; 
thofe  that  evacuate  by  the  nofe,  ptarmics,  errhines,  fternu- 
tatories  ; and  thofe  which  promote  the  menftrual  difcharge, 
emmenagogues.  To  this  order  alfo,  fome  writers  reduce 
thofe  medicines  which  expel  any  preternatural  bodies,  as 
worms,  (tones,  and  flatus  or  confined  air : of  thefe  the  firft 
are  called  anthelmintics ; the  fecond,  and  efpecially  when 
directed  to  the  bladder,  lithontriptics  ; and  the  third,  car- 
minatives. 

This  fyftem  admits  of  various  modifications ; and  authors 


have  differed  in  the  number  and  in  the  denominations  of  the 
claffes  which  they  have  adopted.  Thus,  Dr.  Cullen  ha* 
diftributed  the  various  medicinal  fub (lances  which  he  has 
introduced  into  the  following  twenty-three  claffes  : 


Aftringents 

Tonics 

Emollients 

Corrofives 

Stimulants 

Narcotics 

Refrigerants 

Antifpafmodics 

Diluents 

Attenuants 

Infpiffants 

Demulcents 


Antacids 

Antalkalines 

Antifeptics 

Errhines 

Sialagogues 

Expectorants 

Emetics 

Cathartics 

Diuretics 

Diaphoretics 

Menagogues. 


Dr.  Darwin  comprehends  all  medical  fubftances  under 
feven  claffes : 


Nutrients 

Incitants 

Secernents 

Abforbents 


Invertents 

Revertents 

Torpents. 


Whilft  Dr.  Cullen’s  claflification  has  been  thought  too 
diffufe,  and  Dr.  Darwin’s  much  too  contracted,  and  adapted 
merely  to  his  own  exceptionable  fyftem  of  nofology.  Dr. 
Kirby,  in  his  fmall  traCt,  entitled  “ Tables  of  the  Materia 
Medica,”  has  adopted  eighteen  claffes,  which  are,  upon  the 
whole,  judicioufiy  feieCted,  though  his  arrangement  is  not 
altogether  unobjectionable.  Independently  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  medical  fubftances,  there  is  another  circum- 
ftance  which  deferves  attention,  and  that  is  the  nomencla- 
ture by  which  they  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed.  As  the  new 
nomenclature  of  Lavoilier  is  now'  generally  adopted  in  the 
Pharmacopeias  of  different  colleges  of  medicine,  it  will 
be  followed  in  the  annexed  table.  The  compiler  of  the 
table  has  alfo  been  anxious  to  exhibit,  in  every  inftance,  a 
glance  at  the  common  dofe  for  adult  age,  as  well  as  to 
fpecify  in  terms  as  abbreviated  as  poflible,  the  name  of  the 
country  in  which  the  different  articles  exift  indigenoufly ; 
the  part  or  organ  of  the  fwbftance  employed  ; and  the  dif- 
eafe  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  efficacious.  The  claffi- 
fication  is  as  follows,  and  every  clafs  is  fubdivided,  as  far  as 
poflible,  into  an  animal,  a vegetable,  and  a foffilc  feCtion. 


Emetics 

ExpeCtorants 

Diaphoretics 

Diuretics 

Cathartics 

Emmenagogues 

Errhines 

Sialagogues 

Emollients 


Refrigerants 

Aftringents 

Tonics 

Stimulants 

Antifpafmodics 

Narcotics 

Anthelmintics 

Abforbents. 


CLASS  I.  EMETICA. 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

Murias  Ammonite.  Edin. 

Sal  ammoniacum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Britannia. 

Aq.  carbonatis  ammoniac.  E.  1 

Aq.  ammoniae.  L.  >dx\  i — 2. 

Liquor  alkali  volat.  mitis.  D.  J 


Sect. 


MATERIA  MED1CA. 


Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 

-Anthemis  nobilis.  E. 

Chamaemelum.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Flof  Infuf.  dr.  2 — 4.  ad.  aq.  lib. -5. 

Alarum  europasum.  E. 

Alarum.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Ital.  Folia.  Pulv.  dr.  * — 1. 

Centaurea  benediAa. 

Carduus  benediAus.  L. 

Inful  graec.  Folia,  infuf.  vel  decoA. 

Cephselis  ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha.  L.  E.  I"). 

India  occid.  Brazil.  Radix.  Pulv  gr.  15 — 25. 

Vinum  ipecacuanha:.  L.  E.  D.  unc.  i — 2.- 
Nicotiana  Tabacum.  E. 

Nicotiana.  L. 

America.  Folia.  Fum.  Cataplafm. 

Olea  europasa.  E. 

Oliva.  L.  D. 

Europ.  merid.  1'ruAus  oleum  expreff. 

Ad  Venena. 

Scilla  maritima.  E. 

Scilla.  L.  D. 

Eur.  merid.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  4 — 10. 

Acetum.  Scilla:  marit.  E. 

Acet.  fcillae,  L.  D.  unc.  * — 1. 

Sinapis  alba.  E. 

Sinapi.  L.  D. 

B/it.  Seminis  pill  vis  aqua  commixt.  dr.  1. 

Sect.  Ill  Fossilia. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  E. 

Cuprum  vitriolat.  L D. 

Brit,  Solut.  gr.  2 — 5. 

Ad  Venena. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii.  E. 

Antimonium.  L.  Stibium.  D- 

Brit. 

Oxidum  Antimonii  cum  Sulphur  vi  rificat.  E. 
Antimonium  vitrificatum.  L-. 

Vinum  Antimonii.  L. 

Tartris  Antimonii.  E.  1 

Antimonium  tartarifatum  L.  >gr.  1 — 4.  dos.repetit. 

Tartarum  Stibiatum.  D.  J 

Vinum  Tartrit.  Antimon.  E.  unc.  ~ — il. 

Antimon.  tartar.  L. 

Tartari  ftibiat.  D.  dr.  2 — 6. 

Zincum.  E. 

Sulphas  Zinci.  E.  1 

Zincum  vitriolatum.  L.  D.  j &r'  10  3°* 

CLASS  II.  EXPECTORANTIA. 

Sect.  I.  Vegetabilia. 

Cephoelis  Ipecacuanha.  Pulv.  gr.  1.  3tia  aut  4ta  qu.  hor. 

Peripneumon.  noth.  Afthma. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum.  Fumus. 

Scilla  maritima 

Acet.  Scil.  maritim.  dr.  2 — 4. 

Syrup  Scill.  maritim.  E. 

Oxymel  Scillae.  L.  D. 

TinAura  Scillae.  L.  gt.  10 — dr.  1. 

Pilulae  Scillse.  L.  D.  1 

Scilliticae.  E.  j 10  l5’ 

Conferva  Scillae,  L.  gr.  30 — 40. 

Allium  fativum.  E. 

Allium.  L.  D. 


-1. 


j-  dr.  2 — 1 


unc.  1. 


Eur.  merid.  Rad.  recens.  dr.  t — 2. 

Syrupus  Allii.  L.  coch.  1 . fubinde. 
Ammoniacum.  E.  L.  D. 

India.  Gum-refin.  Pil.  Mill.  gr.  10 — 20.  dos.  rep. 
Lac  Ammoniaci.  L.  unc.  1 — 2.  dos.  rep. 

Arum  maculatum.  E. 

Arum.  L. 

Brit.  Rad.  recens. 

Conferv.  Ari.  L.  dr.  i- 
Colchicum  autumnale.  E. 

Colchicum.  L. 

Brit.  Rad.  recens. 

Syrupus  Colchici  autumnal.  E. 

Oxymel  Colchici.  L. 

Ferula  Afa  foetida.  E. 

Afa  foetida.  L.  D. 

Perfia.  Gum-refin,  Pil.  Milt.  gr.  10 — 15.  dos.  rep. 
Lac  Afse  feetidae.  L.  unc.  1 — 2.  dos.  rep. 
Hyffopus  officinalis. 

Hyffopus.  D. 

Brit.  Herba. 

Marrubium  vulgare.  L. 

Brit.  Folia.  Syrup. 

Myrrha.  L.  E.  D. 

Arab.  Abyffin.  Gum-refin.  Pul.  Pil.  gr.  10 — dr. 
Pimpinella  Anifum.  E. 

Anifum.  L.  D. 

Afia.  Semin.  Infuf. 

01.  volat.  Pimpinell.  Anifi.  E. 

Eftent  Anifi.  L.  gr.  2 — 6. 

Polygala  Senega.  E. 

Seneka.  L.D. 

Amer.  Rad. 

DecoAum.  Polygal.  Senegas.  E. 

Cynanch.  tracheal.  Pneumon. 

Styrax  Benzoin.  E. 


unc.  1 — iL 


D. 


E. 


Benzoinurn. 

Benzoe.  L. 

Sumatra.  Balfam. 

Acidum  Benzoicum. 

Sal  Benzoini.  D. 

Flores  Benzoes.  L. 

TinA.  Benzceis.  compof.  L.  gt.  15 — 30. 
Alcohol. 

Spirit.  Vini  reAificat.  L.  D. 


j-  gr.  1 — 2.  dos.  repet. 


./Ether  Sulphuricus.  E. 

vitriolicus.  L.D. 
Afthma. 


>•  forma  vaporis. 


Sect.  II.  Fossilia. 

Sulphuretum  Antimonii. 

Tartris  Antimonii.  gr.  | — fubinde. 

Vinum.  Tartrit.  Antimonii.  E.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Antimonii  tartaris.  L.  D.  gt.  30 — d.  1. 
Sulphuretum  Antimonii  precipitat.  E*. 

Sulphur  Antimonii  prascip.  L.  1 

Stibii  rufum.  D.  J ^r*  ^ 

Sulphur  fublimatum.  E. 

Flores  Sulphuris.  L.  D. 

Sulphur  fublimat.  lotum.  E.  1 n j 

Flores  Sulphuris  'oti.  L.  D.  j£r'  15'  r*  a* 
Oleum  Sulphuratum.  L.  D.  E.  gt.  10—20. 
Petroleum  Sulphuratum.  L. 

Trochifci  Sulphuris.  L. 

Afthma,  &c. 

f This  fhould  have  been  called  Hydrofulphuretum. 

CLASS 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


CLASS  III.  • DIAPHORETICA. 

A.  Mitiora- 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 


Murias  Ammonise. 

Aqua  Carbonat.  Ammonise.  gt.  50. 
Carbonas  Ammonise.  E. 

Ammonia  prseparata.  L.  >gr.  5 — 10 
Alkali  volatile  mite.  D.  J 
Alcohol  Ammouiatum.  E. 

Spirit.  Ammonise.  L. 

Alkali  volatil.  D. 


gt- 


dr.  1. 


Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 


Anthemis  nobilis. 

Infuf.  calid. 

Centaurea  Benedi&3. 

Ibid. 

Myrrha. 

Pulv. 

Allium  fativum. 

Acidum  Acetofum. 

Acetum.  L.  D. 

Serum  laftis  Aceto  coa&i. 

Rheumatifm. 

Acidum  Acetofum  diftiilat.  E. 

Acetum  diftillatum.  L.  D. 

Aqua  Acetitis  Ammonise.  E. 

Ammonise  acetatae.  L. 

Liq.  Alkali  volat.  acetat. 

Ar&ium  Lappa.  E. 

Bardana.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  Decoft. 

Artemifia  Abrotanum. 

Abrotannm.  L. 

Eur.  merid.  Folia.  Infuf. 

Ariftolochia  Serpentaria.  E. 

Serpentaria.  L.  D. 

Americ.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  20 — 30.  6ta  quaq.  hor. 

Tin&ur.  Ariftoloch.  Serpentar.  E.  7 ^ q 

Sej-pentar.  L.  J • o ■ 

Daphne  Mezereum.  E. 

Mezereum.  L. 

Mezereon.  D. 

Eur.  feptentr.  Radicis  cortex.  Pulv.  gr.  1. 
Deco&um  Daphnes  Mezerei.  E.  unc.  r — 2. 
Syphil.  Morb.  cutan. 

Dorftenia  Contrajerva.  E. 

Contrayerva.  L.  D. 

Amer.  merid.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  30 — 40.  4ta  qu.  hor 
Decoft. 

Fcbr.  Cynanch. 

Pulv.  Contrajerv.  comp.  L.  gr.  30 — 40. 

Fumaria  officinalis. 

Fumaria.  D. 

Brit.  Herba.  Infuf. 

Laurus  Saffafras.  E. 

Saffafras.  L.  D. 

Amer.  fept.  Ling.  Rad.  Cort.  Decoft. 

Salvia  officinalis.  E. 

Salvia.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Folia.  Infuf.  ad  libitum. 

Sambucus  nigra.  E. 

Sambucus.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Baccse.  Succus  expreffus. 

Suceus  baccse  Sambuc.  fpiffat.  L> 


Smilax  Sarfaparilla.  E. 

Sarfaparilla.  L.  D. 
lnd.  Occ.  Rad.  Deccft. 

Decodlum  Smilac.  Sarfaparill.  E.  1 , , 

. L D.  l1,b-  J-ir 


in  die. 


Sarfaparill 

compof.  L Ibid. 

Ad  morbos  cutan. 

Solan um  Dulcamara.  E. 

Dulcamara.  E. 

Brit.  Stipites.  Decoft. 

Supercartris  Potaffae.  E. 

Cry Ralli  Tartari.  L.  D. 

Gallia,  &c.  Pulv.  Solut.  fcr.  1 — dr.  1.  faepius  in  die. 

B.  Forliora. 

Sect.  1.  Animalia. 

Mofchus  mofchiferus.  E. 

Mofchus.  L.  D. 

Afia.  Msetries  prope  Umbilic.  colledla.  Bo! 

Hauft.  gr.  10 — 20. 

Miifura  mofchata.  L.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Sect.  II.  Veoetabilia. 

Aconitum  neomontanum. 

Aconitum  napcllus.  L.  E.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Folia  Pulv.  Tindlur.  gr.  \ — 2. 

Succus  fpiffat.  Aconit  napell.  E.  gr.  5— 2. 
Rheumat.  Podagr.  Paralyf. 

Guaiacum  officinale.  E. 

Guaiacum.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ.  Ling. 

Cort.  Dec.  Gum-refin.  Pulv.  Pil.  Emulf.  gr.  10 — 30. 
Decoft.  Guaiaci  offic.  comp.  E.  lib.  £ — 1 in  die. 
Ad.  morb.  cutan. 

Tinftur.  Guaiac.  offic.  dr.  2 — 4. 

Ammonise.  E.  1 
Guaiaci.  L.  >dr.  1 — 3. 

volatilis.  D.  j 

Rheumatifm. 

Laurus  Camphora.  E. 

Camphora.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Orient.  Bol.  Miff.  gr.  5 — 20. 

Miftura  Camphorata.  L.  unc.  2 — 4. 

Emulfio  Camphorata.  E.  unc.  1 — 3. 

Papaver  fomniferum.  E. 

Pap.  album.  L.  D. 

Opium. 

Afia.  Succus  fpiff.  capful.  Pil.  Pulv.  gr.  1 — 2. 
Tin&ura  Opii.  L.  E.  D.  gt.  25 — 50. 

Tin£t.  Opii  camphorat.  L.  dr.  2 — 6. 

Ammoniata.  E.  dr.  1 — 1§. 


Pulv.  Ipecac.  et-Opii.  E.  7 

v F - - o.jgr-  IO~ 


20, 


compof.  L.  D. 

Rhododendron  Chryfanthum.  E. 

Siberia.  Fol.  Summit.  Decoft.  dr.  2—4.  ad  lib.  7. — 
unc.  1 — 2.  bis  in  die. 

Rheumat.  Podagr. 

Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Sulphuretum  Antimonii. 

Tartris  Antimonii.  gr.  i 6ta  qu.  hora. 

Vinum  Tartrit.  Antimon.  E.  dr.  2. 

Antimon.  tartar.  L.  dr.  1. 

Sulphuret.  Antimon.  prsep.  gr.  1 — 2. 

Sulphur  Stibii  fufcum.  D.  gr.  1 — 1|. 

Oxidum 
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J %i 


4 — 6.4taaut 
6ta  quaq.  bor. 


Oxidum  Antimon.  cum  phofphate 
Calcis.  E. 

Pulvis  Antimonialis  L. 

Stibiatus  D. 

Antimonium  calcinatum  L.  gr.  10 — 15. 

Calx  Stibii  praecipitat.  D. 

Febres.  Cynanchen.  Pneumon.  Rheumat.  Variol. 

Rubeol.  Scarlatin.  Catarrh. 

Dyfenter,  &c. 

Sulphur  fublimatum. 

Sulph.  fublimat.  lat  E 
praecipitat.  L. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Hydrargyrus.  L.  E.  D. 

Hungana,  &c. 

Hydrargyr.  purificat.  L.  E.  D 
Submurias  Hydrargyr.  E. 

Calomelas.  L.  $-gr.  1.  omn.  nofte. 

Hydrarg.  muriat.  mit.  fublim 
Rheumat. 


} 


gr.  12—30. 


.c..  u. 

Jgr.  1. 


CLASS  IV.  DIURETICA. 
Sect.  I.  Animalia. 


Lytta  veficatoria. 

Melee  veficatoria.  E. 

Cantharis.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Pulv.  gr.  \ — i-4ta  vel  6ta  qu.  hor. 
Tinftur.  Melees  veficat.  E. 

Cantharid.  L.  gt.  10—20. 

Ifchur.  Hydrop. 

Onifcus  Afellus.  E. 

Millepedes.  L. 

Brit. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 


Afarum  europaeum.  Rad.  Decoft. 

Hydrop. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum.  Infuf.  unc.  1.  ad  lib.  1.  gt.  60 — 80. 
Hydrop.  Dyfur. 

Scilla  maritima.  Pulv.  gr.  1 — 2.  bis  terve  in  die. 

Tinftur  Scillae.  gt.  20 — 30. 

Hydrop. 

Allium  fativum. 

Colchicum  autumnale. 

Syrup.  Colchici.  E.  1 

Oxymel  Colchica.  L.  >dr.  1 — 4.  bis  terve  in  die. 

Acetum  Colchici.  D.  J 

Hydrop. 

Polygala  Senega. 

Decoft.  Polygal.  Seneg.  unc.  1 — 1\. 

Acidum  Acetofum. 

Acetis  Potaflie.  E.  ^ 

Kali  acetatum.  L.  Mer.  1 — 4. 

Alkali  vegetabile  acetat.  J 
Hydrop.  Ifterum. 

Daphne  Mezereum. 

Decoft.  Daphn.  Mezerei.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Smilax  Sarfaparilla. 

Decoft.  Sarfaparill.  com.  ad  libit. 

Solanum  Dulcamara.  Decoft. 

Supertartris  Potaflas  Solut.  unc.  A.  in  die. 

Hydrop. 

Allium  Cepa. 

Cepa.  D. 

Cult.  Rad.  recens  ad  libit. 

CifTampelos  Pareira. 

Vol.  XXII. 


Pareira  brava.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occid.  Rad. 

Cochlearia  Armoracia.  E. 

Raphanus  rufticanus.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  recens.  Infuf. 

Hydropes. 

Copaifera  Officinalis.  E. 

Balfamum  Copaiva.  L.  Copaiba.  D* 

Ind.  Occ.  Amer.  Reiin.  Gutt.  Emulf.  gtt.  20 — 60. 
Cynara  Scolymus.  E. 

Cin.  Scolymus.  E. 

Cinara.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Folia.  Succ.  expreff.  unc.  1.  bis  in  die. 
Hydrop. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  E. 

Digitalis.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Fol.  Pulv.  gr.  1.  bis  in  die.  Infuf.  Decoft. 
Hydrop. 

Juniperus  communis. 

Juniperus.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Bacc.  fcr.  1 — dr.  Cacumen.  Infuf.  ad.  libit. 

Spir.  Juniper,  commun.  comp.  E.  ")  unc.  § — 1.  di. 

compof.  L.  D.  J lut.  fubind. 

01.  Juniper.  L.  D. 

commun.  E. 

Juniperus  Lycia. 

Olibanum.  L.  D. 

India.  Gum-refin. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum. 

Taraxacum  L.  D.  Rad. 

Pinus  Sylveftris.  E. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Refina  etol.  volat.  Gutt.  Enema.  PilLgr.  15 — 20. 
Ol.  Volat.  Terebinth  reft.  gtt.  20—30. 

Pinus  Larix. 

Terebinthina  Veneta.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Refina.  Enema.  Pill. 

Spartium  fcoparium.  E. 

Genifta.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Sem.  Cacum.  Decoft.  ad  libit. 

Ulmus  campeftris.  E. 

Ulmus.  L.  D. ' 

Brit.  Cort.  intern.  Decoft. 

Decoft.  Ulmi.  L.  unc.  4 — 8.  fsepius  in  die. 

Ad.  morb.  cutan. 

Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Murias  Hydrargyri.  E.  1 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus.  L.  > gr.  \ — J. 

Hyd.  mur.  corrof.  D.  j 
Ad  morb.  cutan. 

Nitras  Potaflae.  E. 

Nitrum.  L.  D. 

India.  Pulv.  gr.  5 — ij. 

Nitrum  purificat.  E.  L.  u.  f. 

Acidum  Nitrofum.  L.  E.  D.  dr.  1—2.  ad  Aqux 
lib.  1.  in  die. 

Spir.  aether,  nitrof.  L.  E.  D.  gtt.  30 — 60.  faep. 
in  die. 

CLASS  V.  CATHARTICA. 

A.  Mitiora. 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

MeL  L.  E.  D. 

$ C * Brit. 
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...  V...  * f 

L.  >dr.  2 — 6. 

irtarifat.  D.  J 

^unc.  i — 


Brit. 

Mel  defpumatum.  E.  L.  D. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

Decoit  Anthemid.  nobil.  E.  Enema. 

Olea  europxa.  Oleum.  Enema. 

Supertartris  Potaffx.  Pulv.  dr.  a — 4. 

Tartris  Potaffx.  E. 

Kali  tartarifatum.  L. 

Alkali  vegetabile  tartarifat. 

Tartris  Potaffx  et  Sodx.  E.‘ 

Natron  tartarifatum.  L. 

Sal  Rupellenfe.  D. 

Ad  Febres.  Phlegmas.  Haemorrhag.  Comata.  Colicam. 
Choleram.  Hydropes.  Iiterum. 

Caflia  fiftula.  E. 

C.  fiftularis.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Or.  et  Occ.  Fruit.  Pulpa.  ad  libit. 

Eleituar.  CafTiae.  L.  7 , 

fiftul.  E.  }unc'5-i- 

C.  Senna.  E. 

Senna.  L.  D. 

iEgypt.  Folia.  Pulv.  Infuf. 

Pulvis  Sennae  compofit.  L.  dr.  -1 — 1. 

Febres,  &c. 

Eleituar.  Caffix  Sennae.  E.  7 , f 
Sennae.  L.  D.  J dr-  2~6' 

Infufum  Sennae.  Simpl.  L.  1 

Sennae.  D.  >unc.  1 — 3. 

tartarifat.  L.  J 

Infuf.  Tamarind.  Indie,  cum.  Caff.  Sennae.  E.  unc. 
3- 

Tinitura  Sennae.  comp.  E. 

Sennae.  L.  D.  unc.  \ — 1^. 

Colicam. 

Ficus  Carica. 

Carica.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Fruit. 

Fraxinus  Ornus.  E. 

Manna.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Succ.  concret.  Solut.  Eleit.  unc.  1 — \\. 
Syrupus  Mannae.  D. 

Prunus  Domeftica.  E. 

Pr.  Gallica.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Fruit.  ad.  libit. 

Rofa  Damafcena.  L.  D. 

Rofa  centifolia.  E. 

Eur.  mer.  Petala. 

Aq.  Rofx.  centifolia.  E. 

Rofae.  L.  D. 

Syrup.  Rofx.  centifol.  E. 

Rofx.  L.  D. 

Saccharum  officinale.  E. 

Sacch.  non.  purificat.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occid.  Succ.  Spiffat. 

Tamarindus  Indicus.  E. 

Tamarindus.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ.  Fruit.  Pulpa.  unc.  1 — 2.  Infui. 

Viola  odorata.  E. 

Viola.  L.D. 

Brit.  Petala.  Infuf. 

Syrupus  Violx  odoratx.  E. 
violx.  L.  D. 


Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 
Sulphur  fublimatum. 


Sulphur,  fublimat.  lotum.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Ad  Hxmorrhag.  Morb.  cutan.  Obftipat. 

Sapo  Hifpanus.  L.  E.  D. 

Hifpan.  Pil.  Enema. 

Iiterum. 

B.  Fortiora. 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

Cervus  Elaphus.  E. 

Cervus.  L.  Cornu  cervinum.  D. 

Phofphas  Calcis. 

Phofphas  Sodx.  E.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum.  Fum.  Infuf.  pro  Enemat. 

Colicam  Obftipat. 

Sambucus  nigra.  Cortex  interior  Decoit.  unc.  1.  ad 
lib.  1.  in  die. 

Hydrop. 

Pinus  fylveftris  7 rp erebinthina  Enemat. 

Earix  ) 

Aloe  perfoliata.  E. 

Aloe  Soccotrina. 

A.  Hepatica. 

A.  Cabalina.  L.  E.  D. 

Afia.  Ind.  Occ.  Africa.  Gum-refin.  Pil.  gr.  5—20. 
Pulv.  Aloes  cum  Canella.  L.  gr.  8 — 20. 

Pilulx  Aloeticx.  E.  D.  7 

Aloes  compof.  L.  J &r'  10  2°‘ 

Aloes  cum  Colocynth.  L.  gr.  10  — 20. 
Vinum  Aloes  Soccotrin.  E.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Aloes.  L.  Aloetic.  D.  unc.  i — 1. 
Tinftura  Aloes  Socotrin.  E.  7 T , 

Aloes.  L.  )unc.  1-li. 

Dyfpepf.  Hypochondrias.  Chloros. 
liter.  Obftipat. 

Bryonia  alba.  E. 

Bryonia.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  Decoit.  Pulv.  fcr.  1 — 2. 

Maniam.  Hydrop. 

Convolvulus  Jalapa.  E. 

Jalapium.  L. 

Jalapa.  D. 

Amer.  Rad.  Pulv.  Bolus,  gr.  15 — 30. 

Pulvis  Jalapx  compof.  E.  dr.  | — 1. 

Extract.  Rad.  Convolvul.  Jalapx.  E.  7 

Jalapii.  L.  )^5~^ 

Tinitur.  Convolvul.  Jalapx.  E.  dr.  3 — 6. 

Jalapii.  L.  T.  Jalapx.  dr.  2 — 4. 

Conv.  Scammonium.  E. 

Scammonium.  L.  D. 

Afia.  Refin.  Pulv.  Bol.  Pil.  gr.  5 — ij’. 

Pulvis  Scammon.  comp.  L.  gr.  8 — 15. 

E.  gr.  10 — 30. 
cum  Aloe.  L.  gr.  5 — 12. 

Eleituar.  Scammonii.  L.  D.  gr.  15 — 30. 

Hydrop.  Vermes. 

Cucumis  colocynthis.  E. 

Colocynthis.  L.  D. 

Syria.  Fruitus  medulla.  Pil.  Bol.  gr.  2 — 5 
Extrait.  Colocynth.  comp.  L.  gr.  3 — 15. 

Gratiola  officinalis.  E. 

Gratiola.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Herba.  Radix.  Decoit.  Pulv.  gr.  15 — 30. 
Helleborus  niger.  E.  D. 

Melampodium. 

Eur.  mer.  Rad.  Pulv.  Pil. 

Extrait. 
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Extra#.  Hellebor.  nigri.  E.  gr.  3 — 6. 

Hydrop. 

Helleb.  foetidus. 

Helleborafter.  L. 

Brit.  Rad.  Fol.  Decoft. 

Iris  Pfeudacoius. 

Iris.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  recens.  Succ.  exprefT.  gtt.  60 — 80. 
Hydrop. 

Linum  catharticum.  D. 

Brit.  Herba.  Infuf.  Pulv.  dr.  1. 

Momordica  Elaterium.  E. 

Cucumis  agreftis.  L. 

Brit.  Fruftus  recens. 

Succ.  fpiff.  Momordic.  I 
Elater.  E.  >gr.  1 — 3. 

Elaterium.  L.  J 

Hydrop. 

Rhamnus  Catharticus.  E. 

Spina  cervina.  L. 

Brit.  Bacca.  Succ.  exprefT. 

Syrupus  Rhamni  cathart.  E-  1*  6—12. 
fpinae  cervinae.  L.  J 

Hydrop. 

Rheum  palmatum.  E. 

Rhabarbarum.  L.  D. 

Ruflia.  Ind.  Rad.  Pulv.  Bol.  Pil.  gr.  io — 40. 
Infufum  Rhei  palmati.  E.  unc.  1 — 3. 

Vinum  Rhei  palmati.  E.  dr.  2 — 6. 

Vinum  Rhabarbari.  L.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Tinftura  Rhei  palmat.  E.  ? , . 

Rhabarbari.  L.  J UnC'  2 z' 

Rhabarbari  comp.  L.  unc.  1. 

Rhei  et  Aloes.  E.  dr.  4 — 6. 

Gentian.  E.  dr.  4 — 6. 

Febres.  Dyfenter.  Dyfpepf.  Hypochond.  Ifterum. 
Ricinus  communis.  E.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ.  Seminum  01.  exprefT.  dr.  3 — unc.  1. 
Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.  E. 

Gambogia.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Gum-reTin.  Pil.  g.  3 — 15. 


Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Sulphuretum  Antimonii. 

Tartris  Antimonii  gr.  3.  4ta  quaq.  hor. 
Dyfenter. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Submurias  Hydrargyri.  gr.  1 — 4. 
Submurias  Hydrargyri  prsecipitat.  E. 
Hydrargyr.  muriat.  mitis.  L. 

Hydrarg.  mur.  mit.  prascip.  D. 

Pilulx  Hydrargyri.  E.  D.  L. 

Phlegmas.  Comata.  Colicam.  Ifterum. 
Obftipat.  &c. 

Nitras  Potaflae. 

Sulphas  PotafTae.  E. 

Kali  vitriolatum.  L.  ^r.  1 — 2. 

Alkali  vegetabile  vitriolat 
Murias  Soda;.  E. 

Natron  muriatum.  L. 

Alkali  foffile  muriatum.  D. 

Brit.  Solut.  unc.  | — I.  Enem. 

Sulphas  Soda;.  E. 

Natron  vitriolatum.  L.  >unc.  1—2. 
Alkali  foffile  vitriolat.  D.J 
Sulphas  Magnefiae.  E. 

Magnelia  vitriolat.  L.  D. 


gr.  3—10. 


E.  7 

L.  > dr.  1— 

ifitriolat.  D.  j * 


Brit.  Solut.  Enem.  unc.  5 — if. 

Dyfenter.  &c. 

CLASS  VI.  EMMENAGOGA. 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

Murias  Ammoniae. 

Carbonas  Ammoniae. 

Caflor  Fiber.  E. 

Caftor.  L.  D. 

Ruflia.  Amer.  Mater,  prope  anum  collefta. 

Pulv.  Pil.  gr.  io — 20.  Enem.  fcr.  2 — dr.  1. 

Tinftura  Caftor.  L.  E.  D.  gtt.  20— dr.  1. 
compof.  E.  gtt.  20 — dr.  1. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Pulv.  Infuf.  fort. 

Extra#.  Anthem,  nobil.  E.1 

Chamaemel.  L.  D.J  ^r’  30, 

Ammoniacum.  Pil.  gr.  10 — fcr.  1. 

Ferula  Afa  foetida.  Pil.  gr.  10 — 20. 

Pil.  Afae  foetid,  comp.  E.  gr.  13 — 30. 

Tinftur.  Afae  foetid.  L.  E.  D.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Alcohol.  Ammoniat.  foetid.  E. 

Spir.  Ammonia;  foetid.  L.  1 ..  , 

Alkal.  volatil.  foetid.  D.J  Stl-  3 *• 
Marrubium  vulgare.  Infuf. 

Myrrha. 

Pulvis  Myrrh,  comp.  L.  gr.  13 — 20. 

Solanum  Dulcamara. 

Aloe  perfoliata.  Pil.  gr.  1.  ter  in  die. 

Pulv.  Aloes  cum  Myrrh.  L.  gr.  13 — 30. 

Pil.  Aloes  cum  Myrrh.  L.  gr.  8 — 13. 

E.  gr.  3 — 12. 

cum  Afa  foetida.  E.  gr.  1 o.  bis  in  die. 
Tinftura  Aloes  compof.  L.  unc.  1. 

cum  Myrrha.  dr.  2—4. 

Bryonia  alba.  Pulv.  gr.  10 — 20. 

Helleborus  niger. 

Tinftura  Hellebor.  nigr.  E.  dr.  i.  bis  in  die. 

Rheum  palmatum.  Pulv.  gr.  3 — 10.  bis  in  die. 

Pilul.  Rhei  compof.  fcr.  1 — dr. 

Arnica  montana.  E.  L. 

German.  Flores.  Infuf.  fcr.  1 — 2.  in  die. 

Bubon  Galbanum.  E. 

Galbanum.  L.  D. 

Afric.  Gum-refin.  gr.  10—20. 

Tinftura  Galbani.  L.  dr.  1. 

Pilul.  Galbani  compof.  gr.  13 — 30. 

Juniperus  Sabina.  E. 

Sabina.  L.  D. 

Afia.  Fol.  Pulv.  gr.  10 — 13.  bis  in  die. 

Extraft.  Sabinse  compof.  L.D.  gr.  5 — 10.  bis  in  die. 
Tinft.  Sabinas.  L.  gtt.  40—60. 

Paflinaca  Opopanax.  E. 

Opopanax.  L.  D. 

Eur.  njer.  Gum-refin.  Pil. 

Rofmarinus  officinalis.  E. 

Rofmarinus.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Summitat.  Infuf. 

Rubia  tinftorum.  E. 

Rubia.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Zealand.  Rad.  Pulv.  dr.  \—l.  ter  in  die. 

Ruta  graveolens. 

Ruta.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Herba.  Infuf. 

Extraft.  Ruts.  L.  D. 
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Sagapemim,  L.  E.  D. 
iEgypt.  Gum-refin.  Pil. 

Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Submurias.  H)drargyri.  gr.  3—$. 

praecip.  gr.  5 — 10. 

Pilulse  Hydrargyr.  gr.  10 — 20. 

Ferrum.  E.  L.  D. 

Brit.,  &c. 

•Carbonaa  Ferri.  E.  Ir  , , , , • . ,• 

R bjgo  Ferri.  L.  E>.  }fcr’  ,“"dr*  U bl3in  die" 
Carbonas  Ferri  praecip.  E.  gr.  5 — 15. 

Aqua  Ferri  iErari.  1).  lib.  I.  in  die. 

Sulphas  Ferri.  E.  I „ , , < - • j- 

Ferrum  vitriolat.  L.  D-  J ^ ■*’ 

Vinum  Ferri.  L.  dr.  2—4. 

Tin&ur.  Munatis  Ferri.  E.  7 gtt.  10— -20.  bis 
Ferri  muriat.  L.  D.  3 terve  in  die. 

* The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  thefe  two  prepara- 
tions, can  fcarcely  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  carbonate  ; 
they  are  rather  carbonated  oxyd,  or  what  Dr.  Thomfon 
calls  oxy-carbonates. 

CLASS  VII.  ERRHINA. 

Sect.  I.  Vegetabilia, 

Afarum  europaeum.  Pulv. 

Pulvis  Afari  europ.  compof.  E. 

Afari  compof.  L. 

Nicotiana  tabacum.  Pulv. 

Rofmarinus  Officinalis.  Pulv. 

Iris  florentina. 

Iris.  L. 

Ital.  Rad.  Pulv. 

Lavandula  fpica.  E. 

Lavendula.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Flores.  Pulv.. 

Origanum  majorana.  E. 

Majorana.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Folia!  Pulv. 

Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  fyriacum.  L. 

Eur.  mer.  Herba.  Pulv. 

Veratrum  album.  E. 

Helleborus  albus.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Rad.  Pulv. 

Sect.  II.  Fossilia. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Subfulphas  Hydrarg.  flav.E.  "I  t bia  in  die. 
Hydrargyr.  vitriolat.  L.  D.  J ° 

CLASS  VIII.  SIALAGOGA 
Sect.  I.  Vegetabilia» 

Daphne  Mezereum.  Rad.  mafticat. 

Odontalg.  Paralyf. 

Amomum  Zingiber.  E. 

Zingiber.  L D: 

Ind.  Occ.  Rad.  mafticat.  Infuf. 

Odontalg. 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum.  E. 

Pyrethrum.  L.  D. 

Eur  mer.  Rad.  mafticat.  Infuf. 

Piftacia  lentifcus.  E. 


alternis  vel  finguli* 
noftibus. 


l.  bis  in  die. 


Maftacia.  L.  D. 

Eur.  merid,  Refina.  Mafticat. 

Sect.  II.  Fossilia. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum. 

Submurias  Hydrargyri.  gr.  1—2.  bis  in  die. 

Murias  Hydrargyri.  gr.  j — bis  terve  in  die. 
Submurias  Hydrarg.  prsecip.  gr.  2.  bis  in  die. 

Pilulae  Hydrargyri.  gr.  6—8.  bis  in  die. 

Oxidum  Hydrargyri  cmereum.  E.7  _ „ u:. 

Pulvis  Hydrargyri  cinereus.  IK  y 
Unguentum  Hydrargyr.  E.  "1 
fcr.  4. 

fortius  l 

L.  D.  fcr.  2.  | 

mitius.  I 

L.  D.  J 

Hydrargyr.  calcinatum.  L.  gr. 

Acetis  Hydrargyria.  E.  7 
Hydrargyr.  acetatum.  L.  D.  j ° 

Hydrargyrus  fulphurat.  ruber.  L.  externe- 
Sulphuretum  Hydrargyri  nigrum. 

Hydrargyr.  cum  Sulphure.  L. 

Hydrargyr.  fulphuratus  niger.  D. 

Ad  Febrem  flav.  Phrenit.  Hydrocephalic.  Ophthalm. 
Cynancb.  tracheal.  Hepatit.  chronic.  Comata.  Tetanum. 
Hydrophob.  Hydrop.  Chloros.  Siphilid.  Lepr.  Ic- 
terum.  Pforam.  Vermes. 

CLASS  IX.  EMOLLIENTIA. 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

Acipenfer  Hufo.  Sturio,  &c.  E. 

Ichthyocolla.  L.  D. 

Ruffia.  Decoft.  ad  libit. 

Ovis  Aries.  E. 

Ovis  fevum.  L. 

Sevum  ovillum.  D. 

Brit.  Ungt.  Liniment.  Cerat. 

Phyfeter  macrocephalus.  E. 

Sperma  Ceti.  L.  D. 

Sevum.  Unguent,,  & c. 

Sus  fcrofa.  E.  >. 

Adeps  fuillum.  L.  D. 

Brit.  &c.  Adeps.  Unguent.,  &c. 

Linimentum  fimplex.  E. 

Unguentum  Adipis  fuillae.  L. 
fimplex.  E. 

Unguentum  fpermatis  Ceti.  L.  D. 

Cerse.  L.  D. 

Ceratum  fimplex.  E. 

Spermatis  Ceti.  L.  D. 

Cera  alba,  et  flava.  E.-  L.  D. 

Brit.  Emulf.  Unguent.,  &c. 

Ad  Diarrhoeam.  Dyfenter.  Ulcera. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 

Olea  europxa.  Liniment.,  &c.  et  interne. 

Althea  officinalis.  E. 

Althea.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  Decoft.  ad  libit. 

Decoft.  Altheae  officinal.  E.  ad  libit. 

Syrupus  Altheas.  E.  L. 

Amygdalus  communis.  E. 

Amygdal.  dulc.  et  amar.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Fruftus  nucL  et  01.  expreff. 
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EmuUio  Amygdali  communis.  E.  1 , ...  . 

Lac.  Amygdahe.  L.  D.  jadbbit. 

Ad  Febres.  Pneumon.  Catarrh.,  &c.' 

Oleum  Amygdali  communis. 

Aftragalus  Tragacantha.  E. 

Gum  Tragacantha.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Gummi.  Pulv.  Solut.  ad  libit. 

Mucilago  Aftragali  Tragacanthae.  E. 

Mucilag.  Tragacanthae.  L. 

Mucilag.  Gum.  Tragacanthae.  D. 

Pulvis  Tragacanthae  comp.  L.  dr.  I— -4. 

Avena  fativa.  E. 

A vena.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Semen.  Decodt.  ad  libit. 

Febres.  Pneumon.  Catarrh.  Dyfenter.  Diarrhoea.,  See. 
Cocos  Butyracea.  E. 

Amer.  merid.  Oleum  nucis  fixum. 

Externe. 

Eryngium  maritimum.  E. 

Eryngium.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  recens. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra  E. 

Glycyrrhiza.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Rad.  Pulv.  Decodt.  Succ.  fpiflat. 

Trochifci  Glycyrrhiz.  E.  L.  D.  ad  libit. 

Catarrh  , See. 

Hordeum  diftichon.  E. 

Hordeum.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Semen.  Decodt.  ad  libit. 

Ut  Avena. 

Decodtum  Hordei  diftichi. 

compofit. 

Lilium  candidum. 

Lilium  album.  D. 

Cult.  Rad.  recens.  Catapl. 

Linum  ufitatiflimum.  E. 

Linum.  L. 

Cult.  Semen.  Infuf  01.  exprefT. 

Oleum  Lini  ufitatiff.  E.  unc.  1—3. 

Lini.  L.  D. 

Pneumon.  Nephrit.  Dyfenter.  Haemopt. 

Malva  fylveftris.  E. 

Malva.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Folia.  Decodt. 

Decodtum  pro  Enemate.  L. 

Melifla  officinalis.  E. 

Melifla.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Herba.  Infuf. 

Mimofa  nilotica.  E. 

Gummi  Arabicum.  L.  D. 

Arab.  Senegal.  Gum.  Pulv.  Solut.  ad  libit. 


E. 

L 


:} 


ad  libit. 


Mucilago  Mimofae  niloticae.  E. 

Arabici  Gummi.  L.  D. 
Emulfio  Mimos.  nilot.  E. 

Arabica.  L.  D. 

Trochifci  Gummofi.  E. 

Catarrh.  Pneumon.  Diarrh.  Blenorrh. 
Pyrus  Cydonia.  E. 

Cydonia  Malus.  L. 

Cult.  Semen. 

Mucilago  Seminis  Cydoniae  inali.  L. 
Sarcocolla. 

Afia  fucc.  fpiffat. 

Triticum  hibemum.  E. 

Amylum.  L. 

Cult.  Semer. 


> ad  libit. 


Mucilago  Amyli*  E. 
Trochifci  Amyli.  L. 
Vitis  vinifera.  E. 

Vitis.  L.  D. 

Frudt.  ficc.  Uvae  pafTae. 
Decodt.  ab  libit. 


D,J  ad  libit. 


CLASS.  X.  REFRIGERANTIA. 

Sect.  I.  Vegetabilia. 

Acidum  Acetofum  dilutum  ad  libit,  extern. 

Acetis  PotafTae.  dr.  2.  ad  aq  lib.  1.  in  die. 

Aque  Acetitis  Ammoniae,  unc.  *.  freq. 

Febres.  Phlegmas. 

Supertartris  PotafTae  folut.  ad  libit. 

Tamarindus  Indica. 

Frudlus  ad  libit: 

Febres. 

Berberis  vulgaris. 

Berberis.  D. 

Brit.  Frudlus. 

Febres. 

Citrus  medica.  E. 

Limonium.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  et  Ind.  Occ.  Frudt,  fucc.  rec.  et  cryftall. 
Syrup.  Citri.  medic. 

Limonii.  L.  D. 

Febres. 

Citr.  Aurantium.  E. 

Aurantia.  L.  D. 

Eur.  mer.  Fruc.  fucc.  recens. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.  E. 

Cochlearia.  D.  C.  hortens.  L. 

Brit.  Herba.  et  fuccus. 

Succ.  Cochlear,  comp.  E.  L.  ad  libit. 

Ad  Scorbutum. 

Morus  nigra. 

Morus.  L. 

Cult.  Frudlus. 

Syrupus  Frudt.  Mori.  L. 

Oxalis  Acetofella. 

Lujula.  L. 

Acetofella.  D. 

Brit.  Herba.  Succ. 

Conferv.  Acetofellae.  D. 

Lujulae.  L. 

Ribes  nigrum.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Frudt. 

Succ.  fpiffat  Rib.  nigr.  L. 

Syrup,  fucc.  Rib.  nigr.  L. 

Ribes  rubrum.  L.  D.  ‘ 1 

Brit.  Frudlus. 

Rofa  canina.  E. 

Cynofbatus.  L. 

Brit.  Frudt. 

Conferva  Rofae  caninae.  E. 

Cynofbati.  L. 

Rubus  Idaeus.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Frudlus. 

Syrup.  Frudt.  Rub.  ldsei.  L.  D; 

Rumex  Acetofa.  E. 

Acetofa.  D. 

Acet.  pratenfis.  L. 

Brit.  Folia. 

Sifymbrium  Nafturtium.  E. 

Nalturt.  aquatic.  L.  D. 

Brit. 
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Brit.  Herba. 

Ad  Scorbutum. 
Veronica.  Beccabunga. 
Beccabunga.  L. 
Brit.  Herba. 

Ad.  Scorbutum. 


Sect.  II.  Fossilia. 

Zincum. 

Sulphas  Zinci.  Externe  pro  Lotione. 

Nitras  PotalTae. 

Acid,  nitrofum.  dr.  I — 2.  ad  Aq.  lib.  1.  in  die. 
Febres,  &c. 

Spirit,  aetheris  nitrofi.  L.  E.l  ..  , 

aethereus  nitrof.  D.  j S • 3°  r‘  1 " 
Trochifci  Nitrat.  PotafT.  E. 

Nitri.  L. 

Febres.  Phlegmas.  Haemorrh.  Maniam. 

Murias  Sodae. 

Acidum  Muriaticum.  gtt.  20 — 40.  dilut.  fubind. 
Febres. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum.  E. 

Vitriolicum.  L.  D. 

Acidum  Sulphuric,  dilutum.  E.  1 A 

vitriolic,  dilut.  L.  D.  $ Ut  AC-  Mur> 
Febres.  Haemorrhag. 

Plumbum.  E.  L.  D. 

Acetis  Plumbi.  E.  * 

Ceruffa  Acetata.  L.  D. 

Interne  ad  Haemorrhag.  fed  cautiflime. 

Aqua  Lithargyr.  acetati.  L.  1 ^ 

Liquor  Litharg.  acetat.  D.  J xeinc* 

Aqua  Lithargyr.  acetat.  comp.  L. 

Liquor  Litharg.  acetat.  comp.  D. 

Unguent.  Acetit.  Plumb.  E. 

Cerulf.  acetat.  L. 

Cerat.  Litharg.  acetat.  comp. 

Ad  Phlegmafias,  &c. 

* It  is  now  found  that  there  are  two  acetates  of  lead,  an 
acetate  which  cryftallizes  in  fcales,  and  this  fait,  which,  con- 
taining an  excefs  of  acetic  acid,  fhould  be  called  fuper-acetas 
plumbi. 


CLASS  XI.  ASTRINGENTIA. 


Sect.  I.  Vegetabilia. 

Haematoxylum  campechian.  E. 
Haematoxylum.  L.  D. 

Americ.  Lign.  DecoA. 

Extract.  Lign.  Haemat.  "I 

camp.  E.  >gr.  10 — 30. 

Haematoxyl.  L.  D.  j 
Juglans  regia. 

.Tuglans.  L. 

Brit.  FruA.  immatur.  DecoA.  Externe. 
Ulcera. 

Kino.  E.  L.  D. 

Africa  Pulv.  Solut.  gr.  15 — 30. 

TinA.  Kino.  E.  D.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Diarrh.  Dylent.  Menorrh. 

Mimofa  Catechu.  E. 

Catechu.  L.  D. 

India  ExtraA.  lign.  Pulv.  Solut.  fcr.  1 — 2. 
Infuf.  Mimof.  Catechu.  E.  unc.  £ — 1|. 


Tin  A.  Mimof.  Catechu.  E.l  , 

Catechu.  L.  j"*1"" 3- 

EleA.  Catechu.  E.  I r 

Comp.  D.  \ fcr-  2-+' 
Diarrh.  Dyfenter. 

Anchufa.  TinAoria.  E. 

Anchufa.  D. 

Eur.  Merid.  Radix. 

Boletus  igniarius.  E. 

Agaricus. 

Brit.  ad.  vulnera. 

Pterocarpus  Santolinum.  E. 

Santolinum  rubrum.  L.  D. 

India  Lign. 

.Polygonum  Biftorta. 

Biftorta.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  Pulv.  dr.  ~ — 1.  DecoA. 

Potentilla  reptans. 

Pentaphyllum.  L. 

Brit.  Fol. 

Prunus  Spinofa. 

Prun.  fylveftris.  L. 

Brit.  FruA.  ad  libit. 

Conferv.  Prun.  fylveftris.  L.  dr.  1 — 3. 

Diarrh. 

Pterocarpus  Draco.  E. 

Sanguis  Draconis.  L.  D. 

Amer.  merid.  Refina. 

Punica  granatum. 

Granatum.  L. 

Flor.  Balauft.  D. 

Eur.  Merid.  Flor.  Cort.  FruA. 

DecoA.  ad  Gargar.  ad  libit. 

Quercus  cerris.  E. 

Gallae.  L.  D. 

Afia.  Cyniphis  nidus.  Pulv.  Inf.  Ungt. 
Quercus  robur.  E. 

Quercus.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Cort.  DecoA.  Externe. 

Scarlatin.  Angin.  - Uvulae  relaxat. 

Haemorrh.  Menorrhag. 

Rofa  Gallica.  E. 

Rof.  Rubr.  L.  D. 

Eur.  Merid.  Brit.  Petal,  Inf.  Conferv.  ad  libit. 
Inf.  Rof.  Gallic.  E."l 

Rofae.  L.  > ad  libit. 

Rofar.  D.  J 

Conferv.  Rof.  gallica  E. 

Rofae.  D. 

Rof.  rubr.  L. 

Syrup.  Rof.  Gall.  E. 

Mel.  Rof.  L.  D. 

Haemorrh.  Cynanchen,  &c. 

Tormentilla  ereAa.  E. 

Tormentilla.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  DecoA.  unc.  | — 1. 

Diarrhoea. 

Sect.  II.  Fossieia. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  gr  | — 1.  bis  terve  in  die. 

Febr.  Intermitt. 

InjeA.  Lot.  Collyr. 

Solut.  Sulphat.  Cupri.  E. 

Liquor  Cupri  Ammoniat.  D. 

Aq.  Cupri.  Ammon.  L. 

Qphthalm.  Gonorrhoea. 
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Zincum. 

Sulphas  Zinci.  gr.  2 — 5.  bis  terve  in  die. 
Febres  Intermitt. 

Solutio  Acetit.  Zinci.  Collyr.  Injcdt. 

Aqua  Zinci  Vitriolat.  cum  Camphora.  L. 
Ophthalm.  Blenorrh. 

Ferrum. 

Tindtura  Muriat.  Ferri.  gtt.  10 — 20.  ter  in  die. 
Menorrhag.  cum  debilitate. 

Plumbum. 

Acetis  Plumbi.  Lotion. 

Oxydum  album  et  Semivitreum. 

Super-Sulphas  Alumin.  et  Potaff. 

Sulphas  Alumin.  E. 

Alumen.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Pulv.  Solut.  gr.  5 — 15. 

Externe  p.  Gargar.  et  Lotione. 

Sulphas  Alumin.  exficcat.  E. 

Alumen  uftum.  L. 

Pulvis  Sulphat.  Alumin.  comp.  E.  gr.  15 — 30. 
Cataplafm.  Aluminis.  L. 

Ophthalm. 

Aqua  Alumin.  comp.  L.  pro  Lotione. 

CLASS  XII.  TONICA. 

Sect.  I.  VEGETAmuA. 


Anthemis  Nobilis.  Pulv.  gr.  10— fcr.  1.  Infuf.  unc.  |. 
ad  lib.  1 . 

Centaurea  benedidta.  Infuf. 

Marrubium  Vulgare.  Infuf. 

Myrrha.  Pulv.  Pil.  gr.  10 — 20. 

Pulv.  Myrrh.  Comp.  gr.  20.  ad  30. 

Dorftenia  Contrajerva.  Pulv. 

Pulv.  Contrajerv.  Comp.  L.  gr.  20—30. 

Vitis  Vinifera. 

Vinum  rubrum  Lufitanum. 
iEfculus  Hippocaltanum.  E. 

Afia.  Brit.  Cort.  Pulv.  dr.  \ — fcr.  2. 

Decodt.  unc.  1 . ad  lib.  1. 


Eledluar. 


Anguftura.  E.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occident.  Cort.  Pulv.  gr.  15 — dr.  i.  Inf. 
Chironea.  Centaur.  Gentian.  Cent.  E. 

Centaur.  Min.  D. 

Brit.  Summitat.  Infuf. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  E. 

Cinchona.  L. 

Cort.  Peruv.  D. 

Peru  Cort.  Pulv.  dr.  4 — 2 
Enem.  dr.  1 — 3. 

Inf.  Cinchon.  Off.  E.  \ 

Cort.  Peruv.  } «"c.  2-4. 
Decodt.  Cinchon.  Off.  7 A 

Cort.  Peruv.  j UnC‘  3~6* 

Tinft.  Cinchon.  Off.  E.  L.  D.  unc.  | — 1 
Comp.  L.  D.  dr.  3 — 6. 
Ammoniat.  dr.  A — 1. 
Extraft  Cinchon.  Off.  E.  7 

>•3 


gr.  10—20. 


Cort.  Peruv.  L.  D.^ 

Ad  Febres.  Rheumatifm.  Odontalg.  Catarrh.  Fe- 
bril.  Blenorrh.  Dyfenter.  Eryfipelat.  Scarlatin. 
Hxmoptyf.  Menorrhag.  Dyfpepf.  Hypochond. 
Aftheniam.  Spafmof.  Hydrop. 

Cinchona  Caribbse. 

Inful.  Caribb.  Cort.  (ut  Cinchon.  Off.) 

Columba.  L.  E.  D. 

Ceylon.  Africa.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  5—20. 


Inf.  dr.  3.  ad  lib.  1. 

Tinft.  Columbx.  L.  D.  E. 

Croton  Eleutheria.  E. 

Cafcarilla.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Or.  et  Occident.  Cort.  Pulv.  fcr.  1 — dr.  1. 
Tindt.  Cafcarill.  L.  D.  dr.  2 — 6. 

Extradt  Cafcarill.  L.  D.  gr.  10 — 20. 

Gentiana  lutse.  E. 

Gentiana.  L.  D. 

Eur.  Merid.  Rad. 

Inf.  Gentian.  Comp.  E.  unc.  4 — 1. 

D.  dr.  6 — 12. 

L.  unc.  2 — 4. 

Tinft.  Gentian.  Comp.  E.  L.  dr.  2 — 6. 

Vin.  Gent.  Comp.  E.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Extract.  Gent.  L.  D.  lut.  E.  gr.  10 — 30. 

Menyanthes  Trifoliata.  E. 

Trifol.  Paludos.  L. 

Brit.  Rad.  Exficcat.  Inf.  unc.  \ — lib.  1. 

Quaffia  Excelfa.  E. 

Quaffia.  L. 

Inful.  Caribb.  Lignum  Cort.  Rad.  Inf.  dr.  i — 2.  ad 
lib  1. 

Qu.  Simaruba.  E. 

Simarouba.  L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ.  Cortex.  Decodt.  dr.  2.  ad  lib.  1. 

Salix  fragilis. 

Salix.  D. 

Brit.  Cortex.  Pulv.  fcr.  2 — 4. 

Decoft.  unc.  2.  ad  lib. 

Swietenia  Mahagani.  E. 

Ind.  Occ.  Cortex.  Pulv.  Decodt.  ut  Cinchona. 

Sw.  Febrifuga.  E. 

Ind.  Occ.  Cort.  ut  fupra. 

Tanacetum.  vulgare. 

Tanacetum.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Fol.  Flor.  Infuf. 

Ad  Vermes. 

Sect.  II.  Fossilia. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  gr.  1 — 3.  bis  terve  in  die. 

Febr.  Intermitt. 

Ammoniaretum  Cupri.  E.  7 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  L.  bis  terve  in  die.  J &r* 
Piluhe  Ammoniar.  Cupri.  E.  Pil.  1. 

Epilepf. 

Zincum. 

Sulphas.  Zinci.  gr.  2-— 5.  bis  terve  in  die. 

Febr.  Intermitt.  Epilepf. 

Solutio  Sulphat.  Zinc.  E. 

Externe  pro  Collyrio. 

Oxydum  Zinci.  E. 

Zincum  calcinatum.  L.  ")  , . ... 

Calx  Zinci.  D.  S&'  bis  terve  ,n  die. 

Epilepf. 

Nitras  Potaffx. 

Acidum  Nitrofum.  gtt.  30 — 40. 

Sulphas  Magnefix.  Solut.  dr.  2.  bis  in  die. 

Ferrum. 

Carbonas  Ferri  fcr.  1 — dr.  1. 

Praecip.  gr.  5 — 15. 

Aq.  Ferri  xrati.  D.  lib.  bis  in  die. 

Sulphas  Ferri.  gr.  x — 5. 

Vinum  Ferri.  dr.  2 — 6.  bis  in  die. 

Tindt.  Muriat.  Ferri.  gt.  10 — 30.  bis  indie. 
Sulphas  Ferri  exficcat.  E. 

Oxydum  Ferri  rubrum.  E. 


Emplaft. 
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Emplaft.  Occid.  Ferri  rub.  E. 
Ferri  limatura  purific.  E. 
Oxydum  Ferri  nigr.  purific.  E. 
Murias  Ammon,  et  Ferri.  E. 


| gr-  10—30. 


Ferrum  Ammoniacale.  L.  / ®r‘  ^ IO* 

Tinft.  Ferri  Ammoniac.  L.  gtt.  10—30. 

Tartris  Ferri  et  Potaflae.  E.  ~ 

Ferrum  Tartarifatum.  L. 

Tinft.  Ferri  acetati.  D.  gtt.  20 — 40. 

Dyfpepf.  Hypochondrias.  Ait  hen.  Choream.  Hydrop. 
Chloros.  Phthis.  Vermes. 

Aeidum  Sulphuricum. 

Acidum  Sulphur,  dilutum.  gtt.  20 — 40. 

Aeidum  Sulphuric.  Aromaticum.  E.  gtt.  10 — 20. 
bis  terve  in  die. 

Dyfpepf.  &c. 

Argentum.  L.  E.  D. 

Nitras  Argenti.  E.  7 . . ••  • ,• 

Argentum  Nitratum.  L.  D.  / ®r*  * **  18  In  le’ 
Arfenicum.  Oxid.  alb.  vel  Acid.  Arfen. 

Oxidum  Arfenici.  E. 

Solut. 

Carbonas  Barytae.  E. 

Vid.  Sulphas  Barytae. 

Carbonas  Calcis.  E. 

Creta.  L.  D. 

Brit.  &c. 

Solutio Muriatis  Calcis.  E.  gt.  30 — 60.  bis  terve  indie. 
Ad  Scrofulam,  Schirrum,  See. 

Sulphas  Barytae. 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Brit. 

Murias  Barytae.  E. 

Solutio  Muriatis  Barytae.  E.  gt.  5 — 10.  bis  terve  in 
die. 

Ad  Scrofulam,  Schirrum,  &c. 


CLASS  XIII.  STIMULANTIA. 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

Murias  Ammoniae. 

Aqua  Ammoniae.  E.  gt.  10 — 20.  pur.  L. 
Liquor,  alkal.  volat.  cauft.  D. 

Alcohol  Ammoniaturo.  E.  gt.  20 — 40. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae.  L. 

Alkal.  volat.  D. 

Carbonas  Ammoniae.  E.  gr.  5 — 10. 

Ammonia  praeparata.  L. 

Alkali  volatile  mite.  D. 

Aqua  Carbonat.  Ammon.  E.  gt.  20 — dr.  ». 

Ammoniae.  L. 

Liq.  alkal.  volatil.  mit.  D. 

Liq.  volat.  Cornu  Cervi.  L.  gt.  20— dr.  1. 

Sal.  Cornu  Cervi.  L.  gr.  10 — 20. 

Oleum  Ammoniatum.  E. 

Liniment.  Ammon,  fort.  L. 

Liniment.  Ammon.  L. 

Liniment,  volatile.  D. 

Alcohol.  Ammoniat.  aromaticum.  E.  gt.  20 — 
dr.  1. 

Spir.  Ammon,  comp.  L. 

Alcoh.  volat.  arom.  D. 

Spir.  Ammon,  fuccin.  L. 

Afphyx.  Spafmof.  Rheumatifm,  &c. 

Mofchus  mofehiferus. 

Bol.  Mid.  gr.  10— fcr.  1. 

Miltura  Mofchata.  unc.  1—2. 


Ad  Typhum.  Gangraen. 

Coccus  Cafti.  E.  " 

Coccinella.  L. 

Mexico. 

Lytta  veficatoria. 

Bol.  gr.  1—3. 

Tindt.  Meloes  veficat.  gt.  10 — 30. 

Ungt.  Infuf.  mel.  veficat.  E. 

Cantharid.  L.  D. 

Pulv.  mel.  veficat.  E. 

Ceratum.  Cantharid.  L. 

Empl.  melo.  veficat.  E. 

Cantharidis.  L.  D.  - 
mel.  veficat.  com.  E. 

Ad  Synoch.  Typh.  Phrenit.  Cynanch.  Pneumon. 
Gaftrit.  Enterit.  Rheumatifm.  Odontalg. 
Variol.  Scarlatin.  Apoplex.  Paralyf.  Chor- 
cam.  Afthm.  Dyfpnceam.  Pertuff.  Colicam. 
Hyfteriam.  Hydroph.  Maniam.  I&erum.  Ca- 
ligin.  Amauros.  Ifchuriam. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 

Sinapis  alba. 

Semen  etejufd.  Pulv.  dr.  1 — 4. 

Cataplafma  Sinapeos.  L.  D. 

Rheumatifm.  Paralyf. 

Allium  fativum. 

Rad.  recens. 

Arum  maculatum. 

Rad.  recens.  Bol.  Eleft.  Emulf.  gr.  10—20.  bis  in  die. 
Conferva  Ari.  L.  dr.  ^ — dr.  1. 

Rheumatifm. 

Pimpinella  Anifum. 

Semen. 

01.  volat.  Pimpin.  Anifi.  gtt.  2—6. 

Dyfpepf.  See. 

Styrax  Benzoin. 

Balfamum. 

Acidum  Benzoicum.  gr.  1—3. 

Tin&ura.  Benzoes  comp.  L.  gtt.  10  — 20. 

Alcohol. 

Aither  Sulphuricus.  dr.  i — dr.  1. 

Ad.  Morb.  fpafmod. 

ALther  Sulphuric,  cum  Alcohole.  E. 

Spiritus  iEtheris  vitriolici.  L.  7 
Liquor  astherus.  vitriolicus.  D.  J ^ 3°* 

./Ether  Sulphur,  cum.  Alcohol,  comp.  E.  "1  gtt.  15 
Spir.  aether,  vitriol,  comp.  L.  / — 30. 

Oleum  Vini.  L.  gtt.  10 — 20. 

Acidum  Acetofum. 

Acidum  Acetofum  forte.  E. 

Externe  per  nares  in  Syncope,  Afphyxia,  & c. 
Acidum  Acetofum  Camphoratum.  E. 

Ut  fupra. 

Acetum  Aromaticum.  E. 

Ut  fupra. 

Ariftolochia  Serpentaria. 

Rad.  Pulv.  Bol.  fcr.  1 — 2. 

Tinftura  Ariftol.-  Serpentar.  dr.  2 — 6. 

Typh.  Dyfpepf. 

Daphne  Mezereum. 

Rad. 

Decoftum  Daph.  Mezerei.  unc.  1—2.  faep.  in  die. 

Ad  morbos.  cutan.  Syphil. 

Guaiacum  officinale. 

Lign.Decodt.  unc.  1.  ad  lib.  1.  Refin. 

Pulv.  Emulf.  gr.  10—20. 


Rheumatifm. 
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Rheumatifm.  Syphil.  Morb.  cutan. 

Decodtum  Guaiac.  officin.  unc.  4 — 8.  bis  in  die. 
Tindtura  Guaiac.  offic.  dr.  2 — 4. 

ammoniat.  dr.  1 — 3. 

Papaver  fomniferum. 

Opium,  gr.  i — 1.  dos.  repctit. 

Tindtura  Opii  gtt.  5 — 20.  fimili  modo. 

Camphorat.  dr.  1 — 4. 

Ammoniat.  dr.  4 — 1. 

Typh.  Dyfpepf.  Tetan.  &c. 

Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

Rad.  rec.  Subft.  Infuf. 

Spirit  Raphani  comp.  L.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Paralyf.  3cc. 

Copaifera  officinalis. 

Balfam.  gtt.  15 — 30. 

«-•  {saf- 

Ol.  vol.  Pini  puriffi 
Ungt.  Refin.  flav.  L.  D. 

Refinofum.  E. 

Cerat.  Refin.  flav.  L. 

Empl.Cers.  D.  comp.  L. 

Ungt.  Picif.  L.  D. 

Empl.  Picif.  Burgund. 

Externe  ad  Ulcera.  &c. 

Arnica  montaoa. 

Rad.  Pnlv.  fcr.  t — 2. 

Typh.  Paralyf. 

Bubon  Galbanum. 

Pilul.  Galbani  comp.  gr.  15^-20. 

Emplaftrum  Galbani  comp.  E. 

Lithargyri  compof.  L. 

Juniperus  Sabina. 

Oleum  Juniper.  Sabins,  gt.  1—4. 

Paftinaca  Opoponax. 

Pil.  gr.  2-5. 

Veratrum  album. 

Unguentum  Hellebori  albi.  L. 

DecodE  Hellebori  albi.  L. 

Ad  morb.  cutan.  L. 

Amomum  Zingiber. 

Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  5 — 20. 

Podagr.  retraced,  vel  atonic.  Paralyf.  Dyfpepf.  &c.. 
Syrupus  Amcm.  Zingib. 

Tindtura  Amom.  Zingib.  E.  dr.  2—4. 

Acorus  Calamus.  E. 

Calamus  aromtticus.  L. 

Brit.  Rad.  Pulv. 

Amomum  repens.'  E. 

Cardamomum  minus.  L.  D. 

India.  Semen. 

Tin&ura  Amomi  repent.  E-7  . 

Cardamom..  L.  D.  f ar* 

comp.  L.  dr.  2— 4. 

Amyris  Gileadenfis. 

Afia.  Rcfina. 

Amyris  Elemifera. 

Elemi.  L.  D. 

Amer.  mer.  Refina. 

Unguentum  Elemi.  L. 

Anethum  Faeniculum.  E. 

Focniculum.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Sem.  Decodt.  Enem. 

Oleum  volatil.  Foenicul.  dulc.  D. 

Aqua  Fccniculi  dulcis.  L.  uuc.  l — 3. 

Anethum  graveolens. 

Vol.  XXII. 


E. 


E. 


Infuf. 


unc.  * — 2. 


Eur.  Mer.  Semen. 

Aqua  Anethi.  L. 

Angelica  Archangelica. 

Angelica.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Rad.  Semen. 

Apium  Petrofelinum. 

Petrofelinum.  L. 

Cult.  Rad.  Semen. 

Arbutus  Uva  Urfi.  E. 

Uva  Urfi.  L.  D. 

Eur.  Merid.  Folia.  Pulv.  fcr.  x — dr.  1.  Inful. 
Ad  Calculum. 

Artemifia  maritima. 

Abfinthium  maritimum.  L. 

Brit.  Cacumen. 

Conferva  Abfinthii  maritimi.  L. 

Decodtum  pro  Fomento.  L. 

Canella  alba.  E.  L.  D. 

India  Occid.  Cortex.  Pulv. 

Carbo  Ligni. 

Delphinium  Staphifagria. 

Staphifagria.  L.  D. 

Eur.  Mar.  Sem.  Pulv. 

Capficum  annuum. 

Piper  Indicum.  ,L.  D. 

Ind.  Occ.  Capfuls.  Pulv.  gr.  2 — 6. 

Ad  Febres.  Scarlatinam  anginofam. 

Carum  Carui.  E. 

Carum.  L. 

Carui.  D. 

Cult.  Semen.  DecodE 

Oleum  Carui.  E.  gtt.  1 — 4. 

Spiritus  Cari  Carui. 

Carui.  L.  D 
Dyfpepf.  Colic. 

Ciftus  Creticus. 

Ladanum.  L. 

Syria.  Refina. 

Emplaftrum  Ladani  compof.  L. 

Citru8  Aurantium. 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe.  L.  D. 

Eur.  Merid.  Flores.  Cortex.  FrudE  Infuf.  • 
Oleum  volat.  Citri  Auraijt.  E.  gtt.  2 — 6. 
Aqua  Citri  Aurantii.  E.  unc.  1 — 3, 

Tindtura  Aurantii  Cort.  L " 

Syrupus  Citri  Aurantii.  E. 

Cort.  Aurantii.  L.  D. 

Conferva  Citri  Aurantii.  E. 

Cort.  Aurantii.  L.  D. 

Coriandrum  fativum.  E. 

Coriandrum.  L.  D. 

Eur.  Mend.  Semen.  Pulv.  Infuf. 

Crocus  fativus.  E. 

Crocus.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Stigmata.  Infuf. 

Syrupus  Croci.  L. 

Tindtura  Croci.  E.  L.  dr.  2 — 4. 

Cuminum  Cyminum. 

Cuminum.  L. 

jEgypt.  Sicil.  Semen.  DecodE 
Cataplafma  Cumini.  L. 

Emplaftrum  Cumini.  E. 

Curcuma  longa. 

Curcuma.  L. 

India  Radix.  Pulv. 

Daucus  Carota.  E. 

Daucus  Sylveftris.  L, 

■JD  - 


it  1 


L.  D.  unc.  4 — if. 


Brit. 
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Brit.  Semen.  Radix.  Cataplafm. 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  E. 

Caryophyllam  rubrum.  L.  D. 

Italia.  Petala.  Infuf. 

Syrupus  Caryophylli  rubri.  L. 

Eugenia  caryophyllata.  E. 

Caryophyllum  aromaticum.  L.  D. 

Inful.  Molucc.  Floris  germen. 

Oleum  volat.  Caryophylli  aromatici.  gtt.  i — z. 
Odontalg.  Colic. 

Hypericum  perforatum. 

Hypericum.  L. 

Brit.  Flos. 

Inula  Helenium. 

Enula  campana.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Radix. 

Juniperus  Lycia.  E. 

Olibanum.  L.  D. 

Alia.  Gum-refin  Pilul, 

Ksempferia  rotunda.  E. 

Zedoaria.  L. 

India.  Rad.  Pulv. 

Lavandula  Spica.  E. 

Lavendula.  L. 

Lavandula.  D. 

Cult.  Flores. 

Oleum  volat.  Lavandulae  Spicae.  E. 

Lavendulae.  L. 

Spiritus  Lavandulae  Spicae.  E. 

Lavendulae.  L. 

Spiritus  Lavandulae  comp.  E.  7,  j 

Tindtura  Lavendulae  comp.  L.  j r"  3 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  E. 

Cinnamomum.  L.  D. 

Ceylon.  Cortex.  Pulv.  gr.  5 — 15.  Infuf. 

Ol.  volat.  Laur.  Cinnamom.  L.I  ^ 

effent.  Cinnamom.  D.  j ® 

Aqua  Laur.  Cinnam.  E.  unc.  1 — j. 

Cinnamom.  L.  D. 

Spir.  Laur.  Cinnamom.  E.  unc.  ^ — 1 1. 
Cinnamom.  L.  D. 

Tindf.  Laur.  Cinnamon.  E.  dr.  2 — 4. 

Cinnamom.  L.  D. 

Cinnamom.  comp.  E.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Cinnam.  comp.  L.  D. 

Pulv.  Aromaticus.  L.  E.  D.  gr.  10 — 20. 
Eledtuar.  Aromat.  E.  D.  gr.  jo — 30. 

Confedt.  Aromat.  L. 

Laurus  Caffia.  E. 

Caffia  lignea.  D. 

India.  Cortex.  Pulv.  See.  Flor.  nondura.  explicit* 
Aqua  Lauri  Caffise.  E.  unc.  2 — 4. 

Laurus  nobilis.  E. 

Laurus.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Folia.  Bacc.  et  Oleum  Bacc.  Extern*. 
Lobelia  fyphilitica.  E. 

Virgin.  Rad.  Pulv. 

Ad  Siphilidem. 

Melaleuca  Leucodendron.  E. 

Cajeputa. 

Inful.  Molucc.  01.  effential.  gtt.  1 — 4.  et  Externe. 
Rheumatifm. 

M entha  viridis.  E. 

Mentha  fativa.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Herba.  Infuf. 

Oleum  Menthae  fativse.  L.  gtt.  2 — 6. 

Aqua  Menthae  falivae.  L.  D.  unc.  2 — 6. 

8 


j-  dr.  2 — 6. 


Spiritus  Menthae  fativx.  L.  unc.  1—2. 

Colic. 

Mentha  Piperita.  E. 

M.  Piperitis.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Herba.  Inf. 

Aq.  Menthae  piperitae.  E.  unc.  1 — 4. 
piperitidis.  L.  D. 

01.  volat.  Menthae  piper.  E.  gt.  1 — 3. 

efTent.  M.  piperitid.  L.  D. 

Spir.  Menthae  piperit.  E.  dr.  2 — 6. 
piperitid.  L.  D. 

Mentha  Pulegium.  E. 

Pulegium.  L.  D. 

Cult.  Herba.  Infuf. 

Aq.  Menth.  Pulegii.  E.  unc.  2 — 4. 

Pulegii.  L.  D. 

01.  volat.  Menth.  Puleg.  E.  gt.  1 — 3. 

effent.  Pulegii.  L.  D. 

Spirit.  Pulegii.  L.  unc.  1 — 2. 

Myriftica  Mofchata.  E. 

Myriftica.  L. 

Nux  Mofchata.  D. 

Inful.  Molucc.  Nucleus.  Pulv.  OL  volatil.  et  expreff- 
gtt-  1— 3-  . . 

Spiritus  Myriftic.  Mofchat.  E. 

Nucis  Mofchatae.  L.  D 
Myroxylon  Peruiferum.  E. 

Balfamum  Peruvianum.  L.  D. 

Amer.  merid.  Balfam.  gtt.  10 — 30. 

Tindtura  Balfami  Peruviani.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Myrtus  Pimenta.  E. 

Pimento.  L.  D. 

Jamaica.  Bacca. 

Aq.  Myrti  Piment.  E.  unc.  2 — 6. 

Piment.  L. 

01.  volat.  Myrt.  Pirn.  E.  gt.  1 — 3. 

Spir.  Myrt.  Piment.  E.  unc.  J — 2. 

Pimento.  L.  D. 

Origanum  vulgare.  E. 

Origanum.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Herba. 

Oleum  Origani.  L. 

Ad  Odontalg. 

Panax  quinquefolium. 

Ginfeng.  L. 

China.  Radix.  Pulv. 

Parietaria  officinalis. 

Parietaria.  L. 

Brit.  Herba. 

Pinus  Balfamea.  E. 

Balfamum  Canadenfe. 

Americ.  feptent.  Refina  liquida. 

Piper  nigrum.  E.  L.  D. 

India.  Frudt. 

Piper  Cubeba. 

Cubeba.  L. 

Java.  Frudf. 

Pip.  longum.  E.  L.  I>. 

Frudf. 

Piftacia  Terebinthus. 

Terebinthina  Chio.  L. 

Inful.  Chio.  et  Cyprus. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron.  E. 

Amer.  Folia  Pulv.  gr.  £ — bis  terve  in  dir. 

In  Paralyfm. 

Styrax  officinale.  E. 

Styrax.  L.  D. 

Eur, 
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Eur.  merid.  Balfam. 

Styrax  purificata.  L.  D. 

Toluifera  Balfamum.  E. 

Balfamum  Tolutanum.  L.  D. 

Amer.  merid.  Balfam.  Troth. 

Tindlura  Toluiferx  Balfam.  E. 

Syrupus  Toluiferae  Balfam.  E. 

Tolutan.  L. 

Trigonella  Fcenum  grxcum. 

Fxnum  grxcum.  L. 

Gallia  Semen.  Catapl.  Fotus. 

Urtica  dioica. 

Urtica.  L. 

Brit.  Herb.  rec.  Externe.  Pulv.  fcr.  i — dr.  i. 
Paralyf.  Febr.  Intermitt. 

Wintera  aromatica.  E. 

Amer.  merid.  Cortex.  Pulv. 

Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Hydargyrum. 

Vid.  Sialagoga. 

Ungt.  Oxid.  Hydr.  rubr.  E. 

Nitrat.  Hydrarg.  E. 

Hydrarg.  nitrat.  L. 

Un.  nitrat.  Hydrarg.  mitius.  E. 

Nitras  Potaflx. 

Acidum  nitrofum.  dr.  r — in  die. 

Unguentum  Acidi  nitrofi.  E. 

Ad.  morb.  cutan. 

Sapo  Hifpanus. 

Tindtura  Saponis.  E. 

Linimentum  Saponis  compof.  L. 

Saponaceum.  D. 

Rheumatifm,  &c. 

Tindtura  Saponis  cum  Opio.  E. 

Ceratum  Saponis.  L.  D. 

Emplaftrum  Saponis.  L. 

Saponaceum.  E.  D. 

Murias  Sodx. 

Murias  Sodx  exficcatus.  E. 

Externe  in  Afphyx. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum. 

Externe  in  Ungt.  ad  morb.  cutan.  et  interne. 
Oxidum  Arfenici. 

Externe  in  Carcinom. 

Bitumen  Petroleum.  E. 

Petroleum.  L. 

India. 

Oleum  Petrolei. 

Sub-boras  Sodae.  E. 

Boras  Sodae.  E. 

Borax.  L.  D. 

India.  Pulv.  Lindtus, 

Ad  Aphthas. 

Sub-acetis  Cupri.  E. 
iErugo.  L.  D. 

Collyr.  Ungt. 

Oxymel.  Alruginis.  L. 

Unguentum  Sub-acetit.  Cupri.  E. 

Calx.  E. 

Calx  viva.  L.  D. 

Limmentum  Aquae  Calcis.  E. 

Ad  Tineam  Capitis. 

Nitras  argenti. 

Externe  pro  efcharchio. 


CLASS  XIV.  ANTISPASMODICA. 
Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

Murias  Ammoniae. 

Vid.  Stimulantia. 

Mofchus  mofchiferus. 

Pulv.  Bol.  fcr.  i — dr.  £. 

Cerviu  Elaphus. 

01.  Animal.  L.  1 

Cornu  Cervin.  rectificat.  D.  j 
Caftor  Fiber.  Pulv. 

Tindlur.  Caftor.  gtt.  30 — dr.  t. 

compof.  gtt.  20 — 40. 

Ad  Hyfteriam,  See. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 

Cepbaelis  Ipecacuanha. 

Pulv.  gr.  3 — 6. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

Fum. 

Colic. 

Ferula  Afa  feetida. 

Pilul.gr.  10— fcr.  1. 

Alcohol  Ammoniat.  foetid.  E.T 

Spiritus  Ammonix  foetid.  L.  a-  gtt.  I ? 30. 

Spt.  Alkali,  volatil.  foetid.  D.  J 
Pilulx  Afx  foetid,  comp.  E. 

Emplaftr.  A fas  foetid.  E. 

Hyfteria,  8c c. 

Alcohol. 

iEther  Sulphuricus.  dr.  § — 2. 

Laurus  Camphora. 

Emulfio  Camphorata,  unc.  2 — 3. 

Miftura  Camphorata,  unc.  2 — 3. 

Tindtura  Camphors.  E. 

Spirit.  Camphoratus.  L.  D.  Externe, 
Liniment.  Camphor,  com.  L. 

Camphorat.  D. 

Papaver  fomniferum. 

Opium.  Pil.  Milt.  gr.  1. 

Liniment.  Enem. 

Tindt.  Opii. 

camphorat.  L.  dr.  1 — 4. 
ammoniata.  E.  dr.  1. 

Eledt.  Opiatum.  gr.  5. 

Pilul.  Opii.  L. 

Opiatae.  gr.  10. 

Bubon  Galbanum. 

Pilul. 

Tindtura  Galbani.  L.  dr.  1 — 2. 

Pilul.  Galbani  comp.  L.  gr.  13- — 40. 
Hyfteria. 

Vitis  vinifera. 

Vinum  rubnim  Lulitanum.  lb.  1 — in  die. 

Ad  Tetanum. 

Citrus  Aurantium. 

Fol.  Pulv.  dr. 

Convulf. 

Artemifia  Abfinthium. 

Abfinthium  vulgare.  L. 

Brit.  Cacumen.  Oleum,  volat. 

Carbonas  Potaflx  impurus.  E. 

Cineres  clavellati.  L.  D. 

Aqua  Potaflx.  E. 

Kali  puri.  L. 
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Lixivium 
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Lixivinm  alkali  vegetab.  cauft.  D. 

Externe  in  Balneo  ad  Tetanum. 

Cardamine  pratenfis.  E. 

Cardamine.  L. 

Brit.  Flores.  Pulv.  dr.  bis  in  die. 

Ad  Choream,  &c. 

Conium  maculatum.  E. 

Cicuta.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Folia.  Pulv.  gr.  i. 

Succus  fpiffat.  Conii  maculat.  E. 

Extract.  Cicutae.  L.  D. 

Fuligo  Ligni  Combufti.  D. 

Hyfter. 

Hyofcyamus  niger.  E. 

Hyofcyamus.  D. 

Brit.  Folia.  SemeD. 

Succus  fpiffat.  Hyofcyam.  nigri.  E.  gr.  8—4. 
Valeriana  officinalis.  E. 

Valeriana.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Radix.  Pulv.  fcr.  1 — dr.  1.  bis  terve  in  die. 
Tindura  Valerianae.  L.  dr.  2 — 4. 

Ammoniat.  E.  dr.  1. 
Extrad.  Valerian,  fylveftr..  refinos.  D. 

Ad  Hyfteriam,  &c. 


Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Vid.  Sialagoga. 

Bitumen  Petroleum.  E. 

Petroleum.  L.  D. 

Italia. 

Oleum  Petrolei.  L. 

Succinum.  L.  E.  D. 

Oleum  Succini.  E. 

SILT l.ed. 

Sal  Succini.  D. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae.  fuccinat.  L.  gtt..  30. 
CLASS  XV.  NARCOTICA. 


Vegetabieia. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

Vinum  Nicot.  Tabaci.  E.  gt.  30.  dr.  i.bis  in 
die. 

Aconitum  neomontanum. 

Succus  fpiffat.  Aconit.  napel.  gt.  | — 2. 

gt.  25. 

• Camphorat.  dr.  2 — 0. 

Syrup.  Opii.  D. 

Extr.  Papaver.  fomnifer.  E. 

Pulv.  Opiat.  L.  E.  gr.  10. 

Eled.  Opiatum.  E.  gr.  43. 

Confett.  Opiata.  L.  gr.  36. 

Pil.  Opii.  E.  gr.  5. 

Opiatae.  E.  gr.  10. 

Ad  Febr.  intermittent.  Typh.  Rheumatifm. 
Odontalg.  Catarrh.  Dyfenter.  Ophthalm.  En- 
terit.  Scarlatin.  Variol.  Rubeol.  Haemoptyf. 
Menorrhag.  Hxmorrh.  Tetan.  Choream. 
Epilepf.  Pertuff.  Afthmat.  Hydrophob.  Angin. 
pedoris.  Hyfteriam.  Phthis.  Ider.  Djabet. 
Rhododendron  Chryfanthum. 

Folia.  Vid.  Diaphoretica. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 


Papaver  fomniferum 
Tind.  Opii. 


Pulv.  gr.  1. 

Tindura  Digital,  purpur.  gtt.  10. 

Ad.  Synocham.  Phrenit.  idiopath.  et  Hydrocephalic. 
Pneumon.  Phthifin,  &c. 

Arnica  montana. 

Flores.  Pulv.  gr.  5. 

Paralyf.  Convulf.  Amauros. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

Folia.  Vid.  Stimulantia. 

Conium  maculatum. 

Pil.  Pulv.  gr.  1.. 

Succus  fpiffat.  Conii  maculat.  gr.  2. 

Hyofcyamus  niger. 

Succus  fpiffat.  Hyofcyam.  nigr.  gr.  2 — 4? 

Tindura  Hyofcyami  nigr.  E.  dr.  1. 

Atropa  Belladonna.  L.  D. 

Belladonna.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Fol.  Pulv.  gr.  1. 

Datura  Stramonium.  E. 

Brit.  Fol.  Pulv.  gr.  1. 

Humulus  Lupulus  *. 

* We  have  inferted  the  hop'  among  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  received 
by  the  Edinburgh  college,  had  their  Pharmacopeia  been 
publilhed  fome  months  later.  Within  the  laft  year  it  has 
been  frequently  employed  in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary  as  a 
fubftitute  for  opium  with  great  fuccefs,  as  it  was  found  to 
produce  fleep  in  cafes  where  opium  was  ineffedual  or  in- 
admiffible.  It  is  ufually  adminillered  in  the  form  of  a fatu- 
rated  tindure. — Vid.  De  Roches’  “ Differt.  Inaug.  de  Hu- 
mulo  Lupulo.  Edin.  1803.” 

Dr.  Spens  has  adopted  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Infirmary 
Pharmacopeia,  and  has  given  a formula  of  it  under  the  title 
of  “ Pilulae  Humulilupuli.” 

Cult.  Conus.  Pulv.  Pil.  gr.  3. 

Laduca  virofa.  E. 

Brit.  Folia.  Succ.  fpiffat.  gr.  1. 

Ad  Hydrop. 

Papaver  Rhoeas.  E. 

Papaver  erraticum.  L. 

Brit.  Petala.  Infuf. 

Syrupus  Papaver.  errat.  L. 

Sium  nodiflorum. 

Sium.  L. 

Brit.  Herba. 

CLASS  XVI.  ANTHELMINTICA. 

Sect.  I.  Animalia. 

Murias  Ammonias. 

Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammoniae. 

Emulf. 


Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia. 
Anthemis  nobilis. 

Pulv.  fcr.  1— dr.  i.  bis  in  die. 
Lumbric. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

Enema. 

Afcarid. 

Olea  Europea. 

Oleum.  Enema  Emulf. 

Allium  fativum. 

Rad.  recens.  Subft.  ad  libitum. 

Ferula  Afa  foetida. 


Gum, 
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Gum.  Rcfin.  Enema,  fer,  i — 2. 

Convolvulus  Jalapa. 

Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  10  — 30. 

Convolvulus  Scanamonium. 

Pulv. 

Pulvis  Scammonii  compofitus. 

Helleborus  feetidus. 

Fol.  Succ.  expreff. 

Lumbric. 

Rheum  palmatum. 

Pulv.  gr.  5 — 10.  omni  nofte. 

Ricinus  communis. 

Oleum  exprelT.  unc.  £ — 1.  Enem.  unc.  1 — 2. 
Stalagmitis  Cambogioides. 

Pi],  gr.  3 - 15. 

Ad  Taeniam. 

Ruta  graveolens. 

]nfuf.  Enema. 

Oleum  volut.  Rutae.  gtt.  3 — 6. 

Juglans  regia. 

Cortex  Frudtus  immatur.  Extract. 

Tanacetum  vulgare. 

Flor.  Pulv.  for.  1—2. 

Valeriana  officinalis. 

Rad.  Pulv.  dr.  1. 

Artemifia.  Santonica.  E. 

Santonicum.  L.  D. 

Alia.  Semen.  Pulv.  dr.  -I — fcr.  2.  bis  in  die. 
Dolichos  pruriens.  E. 

Ir.d.  Occ.  Pubes  leguminum.  Eleft.  gr.  10 — 30. 
Geoffrcea  inermis.  E. 

Jamaica.  Cortex.  Decoft.  Syrup. 

Decoftum  Geoffr.  inerm.  E.  unc.  1 — 3.  omni  mane. 
Polypodium  Filix  mas.  E. 

Filix.  L. 

P'dix  mas.  D. 

Brit.  Rad.  Pulv.  dr.  2 — 3. 

Ad  Taeniam. 

Spigelia  marilandica.  E. 

Amer.  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  10 — fcr.  2. 

Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Amalgama  Stanni. 

Submurias  Hydrargyri.  gr.  3 — 10. 

Murias  "Sodae. 

Pulv.  dr.  i — unc.  1. 

Ferrum. 

Carbonas  Ferri.  gr.  1 a — 30. 

Sulphas  Ferri  gr.  3 — 10. 

Ferri  limatura  purificat.  dr.  \ — I. 

Tartris  Ferri  et  Potaffie.  gr.  10 — fcr.  1. 

Calx.  E. 

Calx  viva.  L. 

Calx  rccens  ufta.  D. 

Aqua  Calcis.  L.  E.  D.  Enema,  lib.  \ — 1. 

Ad  Afcarid. 

Stannum.  L.  E.  D. 

Stanni  Pulvis.  L.  unc.  A — I. 

Ad  Taeniam,  et  Lumbric. 

CLASS  XVII.  ABSORBENTIA. 


Sect.  I.  Animalia. 


Cervus  Elaphus. 

Phofphas  Calcis.  E. 
Cornu  Cervi  uftum  ppt. 


10—20.  bis  in  die. 


Ad  Rachit. 

Cancer  A Itagus  et  Pagurus.  E. 

Cancris  oculi  vel  Chelae.  L. 

Brit.  Lapil.  et  Chelae.  Pulv. 

Chelae.  Cancr.  ppt.  L.  dr.  \ — r. 

Pulv.  e Chel.  Cancr.  Comp.  L.  fcr.  1 — 2. 

Ad  Diarrhoeam,  &c. 

Murias  Ammoniac. 

Aq.  Ammoniac,  gtt.  10  — 13. 

Carbonas  Ammoniae.  gr.  5 —15. 

Aq.  Carbonatis  Ammon,  gtt.  20 — 40. 

Sal.  Cornu  Cervi.  gr.  3 — 12. 

Ad  Cardialg.  &c. 

Ifis  nobilis.  E. 

Corallium.  L. 

Cora'.lium  rubrum  praepar.  L. 

Ollrea  edulis.  E. 

Ollrea  edulis.  E. 

Oltreae  Tefteae.  L. 

Brit.  Teftae  Pulv. 

Teftae  Oftr.  praepar.  L. 

Spongia  officinalis.  E. 

Spongia.  L. 

Spongia  ufta.  L.  fcr.  1 — 2. 

Ad  Scroful. 

Sect.  II.  Vegetabilia- 

Carbonas  Potaffae  impurus. 

Aqua  Potaffae. 

Potaffa.  E.  Externe. 

Kali  purum.  L. 

Alkali  vegetabile  cauft.  D. 

Potalfa  cum  Calce.  E. 

Calx  cum  Kali  puro.  L. 

Caufticum  mitius.  D. 

Carbonas  Potaftae.  E.  gr.  10. 

Kali  praeparatum.  L. 

Alkali  vegetabile  mite. 

Carbonas  Potaff.  purilf.  E.  gr.  10. 

Aqua  Carbonat  Potaff.  gt.  30. 

Kali.  L. 

Lixivium  mite.  D. 

Aqua  fuper-carbonat.  Potaff.  E.  unc.  4.  faep. 
in  die. 

Liquor  Alkal.  veget.  mitiff.  D.' 

Ad  Cardialg.  Calculum,  &c. 

Sect.  III.  Fossilia. 

Sulphur  fublimatum. 

Sulphuretum  Potaffae.  E. 

Kali  fulphuratum.  L.  >gr.  10. 

Alkali  vegetabile  fulphurat.  D.j 
Ad  Venena  metallica. 

Hydrofulphuretum  Ammoniae.  E.  gtt.  5 — 10. 
Ad  Diabetem. 

Sulphas  Magnefiae. 

Carbonas  Magnefiae.  dr.  f . 

MagnefiaAlba.  L.  D. 

Magnefia.  E.  fcr.  1 — dr.  1. 

Magnefia  Ufta.  L.  D. 

Trcchifci  Magnefiae.  L.  ad  libit. 

Ad  Cardialgiam. 

Calx. 

Aqua  Calcis.  E.  L.  D. 

Ad  Dyfpepf. 

Bolus  Gallicua.  L. 

Pulv. 


Ad 


MAT 


MAT 


Ad  Diarrhoeam,  8c c. 

Carbonas  Caicis.  E. 

Creta.  L.  D. 

Carbonas  Caicis  proeparat.  E.  gr.  15 — dr.  1. 

Creta  pixeparata.  L.  D. 

Pulv.  Carbonat.  Calc.  com.  E.  gr.  13 — 30. 

Cretse  compofit.  L. 

Trochifc.  Carbonat.  Cretse.  E.  ad.  libit. 

Cretae.  L. 

Potio  Carbonat.  Caicis.  unc.  2 — 3. 

Miltura  Cretacea.  E. 

Aqua  iEris  fixi.  D.  lib.  \ — in  die. 

Ad  Cardialgiam.  Calculum. 

Carbonas  Sodie  impurus.  E. 

Natron.  L. 

Allcali  foflile  mite.  D. 

Carbonas  Sodas.  E.  1 r lo_-,0 

Natron  praeparatum.  L.  j “r‘  j0‘ 

Aqua  fuper-carbonatis  Sodas.  E.  lib.  \ — 1.  in  die. 

Ad  Calculum,  See. 

Carbonas  Zinci  impurus.  'E. 

Lapis  Calaminaris.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Ung.  et  Collyr. 

Oxydum  Zinci  impurum.  E. 

Tutia.  L.  D. 

Brit.  Ung.  et.  Collyr. 

For  an  account  of  the  medical  properties  and  ufe  of  the 
feveral  claffes,  in  the  preceding  table,  fee  Emetics,  Expec- 
torants, Sec.  See. 

Materia  Subtiles , denotes  a fine  fubtile  matter,  which  the 
Cartefians  fuppofe  to  pervade  and  penetrate  freely  the  pores 
of  all  bodies,  and  to  fill  up  all  the  pores  fo  as  not  to  leave 
the  lead  vacuity,  or  interifice,  between  them.  See  Car- 
tesians. 

This  machine  they  have  recourfe  to,  to  fupport  the  doc- 
trine of  an  abfolute  plenum,  and  to  make  it  confident  with 
the  phenomena  of  motion,  Sec.  and,  accordingly,  they  make 
it  ad  and  move  at  pleafure,  but  in  vain  : for  were  there  any 
fuch  matter,  in  order  for  it  to  be  able  to  fill  up  the  vacuities 
of  other  bodies,  it  mull:,  itfelf,  be  entirely  void  of  any,  i.  e. 
it  mull  be  perfedly  folid,  vaftly  more  folid  than  gold,  and, 
therefore,  more  ponderous,  and  refill  valtly  more,  which 
is  inconfittent  with  phenomena.  See  Vacuum,  and  Plenum. 

Yet  fir  Ifaac  Newton  allows  of  the  exillence  of  a fubtile 
matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  than  air,  penetrating  the 
clofell  bodies,  and  contributing  to  the  produdion  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  exillence  of  fuch  a 
matter  he  argues  from  the  experiment  of  two  thermome- 
ters, which  being  inclofed  in  glafs  vefiels,  “ one  of  them, 
exhaufted  of  its  air,  and  both  carried  from  a cold  to  a warm 
place,  the  thermometer  in  vacuo  grows  warm,  and  rifes, 
almoft  as  foon  as  that  in  the  air  ; and,  if  returned  into  the 
cold  place,  both  cool  and  fall  about  the  fame.  Hence,  fays 
he,  is  not  the  heat  of  the  warm  room  conveyed  through  the 
vacuum  by  the  vibrations  of  a much  fubtiler  medium  than 
air,  which  remained  in  vacuo  after  the  exhauftion  of  the  air  ? 
And  is  not  this  medium  the  fame  whereby  light  is  refraded, 
refleded,  &c.  ?”  See  ./Ether. 

MATERIAL  denotes  fomething  compofed  of  matter. 
In  which  fenfe  the  word  (lands  oppofed  to  immaterial.  The 
Epicureans,  Spinofilts,  See.  own  no  other  but  material  fub- 
ftances.  (See  Substance.)  Among  caufes,  fome  are  ma- 
terial, others  are  formal.  See  Cause. 

Material  caufes,  having  no  unoerdanding  or  liberty,  mull 
always  ad  in  the  fame  manner,  when  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances.  Philofophers  and  divines  difpute,  whether  or  no 
there  be  any  material  forms  really  diftind  from  mattei  ? ( See 


Form.)  The  Valei  tinians  formerly  applied  the  term  mate* 
ria*  to  all  people  but  thofe  of  their  own  fed  ; afferting  that 
their  fouls  perilhed  with  their  bodies.  Thus  alfo  the  Stoics 
maintained,  that  none  but  the  fouls  of  their  wife  men  fur- 
vived  the  body. 

Material  Circle.  See  Circle. 

Material  Object.  See  Object. 

MATERIALISTS,  a fed  in  the  ancient  church,  com- 
pofed of  perfons,  who,  being  prepoffelfed  with  that  maxim 
in  the  ancient  philofophy,  Ex  tiihilo  nihil  fit,  Out  of  nothing 
nothing  can  arife,  had  recourfe  to  an  internal  matter,  on  which 
they  fuppofed  God  wrought  in  the  creation ; inllead  of 
admitting  God  alone  as  the  foie  caufe  of  the  exillence  of  all 
things. 

Tertullian  vigoroufly  oppofes  the  dodrine  of  the  Materi- 
alills,  in  his  treatife  agairiff  Hermogenes,  who  wa$  one  of 
their  number. 

Materialills  is  alfo  a name  given  to  thofe  who  maintain 
that  the  foul  of  man  is  material  ; or  that  the  principle  of 
perception  and  thought  is  not  a fubilance  diitind  from  the 
body,  but  the  refult  of  corporeal  organization.  (See 
Soul.)  There  are  others,  called  by  this  name,  who  have 
maintained  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  uni- 
verfe  ; and  that  the  Deity  himfelf  is  material.  See  Spi- 
nosism. 

MATESHOLM,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
North  fea,  near  the  coall  of  Lapland.  N.  lat.  68"  8b 

MATGAR,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of  Kot- 
ta  ; 15  miles  S S.W.  of  Kotta. 

MATHA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrid 
of  St.  Jean  d’Angely  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Saintes.  The 
place  contains  714,  and  the  canton  14,940  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  293  kiliometres,  in  26  communes. 

MATHAN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bornou,  called  a royal  city.  N.  lat.  180  30'.  E.  long. 
2 1 0 40b 

MATHANON  Port,  a port  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  between  Cape  Cruz  and  Cape  Maizi,  which 
affords  good  anchorage  for  fhips. 

MATHEMATICAL  Point.  See  Point. 

Mathematical  Sect,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Learning,  is  one 
of  the  two  leading  philofophical  leds,  which  appeared  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  : this  fed 
direded  its  refearches  by  the  principles  of  Galfendi,  and 
fought  after  truth  by  obfervation  and  experience.  The  dif- 
ciples  of  this  fed  denied  the  pofiibility  of  ereding  on  the 
balls  of  metaphylical  and  abftrad  truths,  a regu'ar  and  folid 
fyllem  of  philofophy,  without  the  aid  of  afiiduous  obfer- 
vation and  repeated  experiments,  which  are  the  moll  natural 
and  effedual  means  of  philofophical  progrefs  and  improve- 
ment. The  advancement  and  reputation  of  this  fed,  and  of 
natural  knowledge  in  general,  were  much  owing  to  the  plan 
of  philofophizing,  propofed  by  lord  Bacon,  to  the  ellablilh- 
ment  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  to  the  genius  and 
induflry  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  to  the  unparallelkd  refearches 
and  dilcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  Barrow,  Wallis, 
Locke,  and  many  others,  were  of  this  fed.  See  Cor- 
puscular, Experimental,  and  Newtonian  Philo - 
fophy. 

The  other  fed  of  philofophers  was  the  metaphylical. 

MATHEMATICS  is  that  fcience  which  treats  of  the 
ratio  and  comparifon  of  quantities,  and  is  therefore  defined 
the  fcience  of  ratios  ; fome  writers  call  it  the  fcience  of  quan- 
tities, but  this  is  inaccurate,  fince  it  is  not  quantities  themfelves 
which  are  the  fubjed  of  mathematical  inveftigation,  but  the 
ratio  that  fuch  quantities  bear  to  each  other. 


The 
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The  term  mathematics  is  derived  ifrom  oaflwif,  mathefs, 
dilcipline,  fcience,  reprefenting  with  jultnefs  and  precition 
the  hi^h  idea  that  we  ought  to  form  of  this  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  In  fa£l,  mathematics  are  a methodical  concate- 
nation of  principles,  reafonings,  and  conclufions,  always 
accompanied  by  certainty,  as  the  truth  is  always  evident,  an 
advantage  that  particularly  charadteriles  accurate  knowledge 
and  the  true  fciences,  with  which  we  mull  be  careful  not  to 
afTociate  metaphyfical  notions,  conjedlures,  nor  even  the 
flrongeit  probabilities. 

The  fubjedls  of  mathematics  are  the  comparifons  of 
magnitude,  as  numbers,  velocity,  diltance,  &c.  Thus,  geo- 
metry coniiders  the  relative  magnitude  and  extenfion  of  bo- 
dies ; aftronomy,  the  relative  velocities  and  dillances  of  the 
planets;  mechanics,  the  relative  powers  and  force  of  different 
machines,  See.  Sec.  fome  determinate  quantity  being  fixed 
upon  in  all  cafes  as  a ftandardof  meafure. 

Mathematics  are  naturally  divided  into  two  claffes  ; the 
one  comprehending  what  we  call  pure  and  abjlrad  ; and  the 
other  the  compound  or  mixed.  Pure  mathematics  relate  to 
magnitudes  generally,  fimply,  and  abftradledly,  and  are 
therefore  founded  on  the  elementary  ideas  of  quantity.  Un- 
der this  clafs  are  included  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  computation ; 
geometry,  or  the  fcience  of  menfuration  and  comparifon  of 
extenlions  of  every  kind ; anahfis , or  the  comparifon  of  mag- 
nitudes in  general ; to  which  we  may  add  geometrical  anahfis , 
which  is  a combination  of  the  two  latter.  Mixed  mathema- 
tics are  certain  parts  of  phyfics,  which  are,  by  their  nature, 
fufceptible  of  being  fubmitted  to  mathematical  inveftigation. 
We  here  borrow  from  inconteftible  experiments,  or  other- 
wife  fuppofe  bodies  to  poffefs  fome  principal  and  necefTary 
quality,  and  then,  by  a methodical  and  dcmonflrative  chain 
of  reafoning,  deduce  from  the  principles  eflablifhed  con- 
clufions  as  evident  and  certain  as  thofe  which  pure  mathe- 
matics draw  immediately  from  axioms  and  definitions,  ob- 
ferving,  that  thefe  refults  are  always  given  with  reference 
to  the  experiments  on  which  they  are  founded,  or  the  hypo- 
thelis  which  furnifhed  the  firft  datum.  Let  us  illuflrate  this 
by  an  example.  Numberlefs  experiments  have  fhewn  us, 
that  all  bodies  near  the  earth’s  furface  fall  with  an  ac- 
celerated velocity,  and  that  the  fpaces  paffed  through  are 
as  the  fquares  of  the  times  they  have  been  in  falling.  This, 
then,  the  mathematician  confiders  as  a necefTary  and  effential 
quality  of  matter,  and  with  this  datum  he  proceeds  to 
examine  what  will  be  the  velocity  of  a body  after  any 
given  time,  in  what  time  it  will  have  acquired  a given 
velocity,  what  time  is  necefTary  for  it  to  have  generated  a 
given  fpace,  See.  and  in  all  thefe  inveftigations  his  conclu- 
fions are  as  certain  and  indifputable  as  any  of  thofe  which 
geometry  deduces  from  felf-evident  truths  and  definitions. 
Again  in  optics,  having  eflablifhed  it  as  a principle  of  light, 
that  it  is  tranfmitted  in  right  lines  while  no  obftacle  is  op- 
pofed  to  the  pafTage  of  the  rays ; that  when  they  become 
reflc&ed,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
fledlion  ; that  in  paffing  from  one  medium  to  another,  of 
different  denlity,  they  fly  off  from  their  firfl  diredlion,  but 
flill  follow' a certain  geometrical  law;  thefe  principles,  or  qua- 
lities of  light,  being  once  admitted,  whatever  may  be  its  na- 
ture, be  it  material,  or  be  it  immaterial,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
medium  through  which  it  paffes,  or  the  furface  by  which  it  is 
refledled,  are  totally  matters  of  indifference  to  the  mathemati- 
cian ; he  confiders  the  rays  only  as  right  lines,  the  furfaces 
on  which  they  impinge  as  geometrical  planes,  of  which  the 
fqrm  only  enters  into  his  inveftigation  : and  from  this  point 
all  his  enquiries  are  purely  geometrical,  his  inveftigation 
clear  and  perfpicuous,  his  deduction  evident  and  fatUfac- 


tory.  To  this  clafs  of  mathematics  belong  mechanics,  nr 
the  fcience  of  equilibrium  and  motion  of  folid  bodies  ; hy- 
drodynamics, in  which  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids 
are  confidered;  ajlronomy,  which  relates  to  the  motion,  maffes, 
diftance,  and  denfities,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; optics,  or 
the  theory  and  effedls  of  light  ; and,  lailly,  acoufics,  or  the- 
ory of  founds. 

Such  are  the  fuhjedls  that  fall  under  the  contemplation  of 
the  mathematician,  and  as  far  as  a knowledge  of  thefe  may 
be  confidered  beneficial  to  mankind,  fo  far,  at  lead,  the 
utility  of  the  fcience  on  which  they  depend  mull  be  ad- 
mitted. It  is  not,  however,  the  application  of  mathema- 
tics to  the  various  purpofes  of  fociety,  that  conftitutes 
their  particular  excellency  ; it  is  their  operation  upon  the 
mind,  the  vigour  they  impart  to  our  intelle&ual  faculties,  and 
the  discipline  which  they  inapofe  upon  our  wandering  reafon- 
“ The  mathematics,”  fays  Dr.  Barrow,  “ effedtually  ex- 
ercife,  not  vainly  delude,  nor  vexatioufly  torment  ftudious 
minds,  with  obfeure  fubtilties,  but  plainly  demonftrate 
every  thing  within  their  reach,  draw  certain  conclufions, 
inllrudt  by  profitable  rules,  and  unfold  pleafant  queftions. 
Thefe  difeiplines  alfo  inure  and  corroborate  the  mind  to  a 
conftant  diligence  in  fl,udy  ; they  wholly  deliver  us  from  .a 
credulous  fimplicity,  and  moft  llrongly  fortify  us  againft 
the  vanity  of  fcepticifm  ; they  effedlually  reftrain  us  from  a 
rafh  prefumption,  moft  eaiily  incline  us  to  a due  affent, 
and  perfedlly  fubjedd  us  to  the  government  of  right  reafon. 
While  the  mind  is  abllradled  and  elevated  from  fenfihle  matter, 
it  diftindlly  views  pure  forms,  conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas, 
and  inveftigates  the  harmony  of  proportions  ; the  manners 
themfelves  are  fenlibly  correded  and  improved,  the  affections 
compofed  and  redlified,  the  fancy  calmed  and  fettled,  and 
the  underftanding  raifed  and  excited  to  more  divine  contem- 
plations.” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  not  be  difpofed  to 
admit,  to  the  full  extent,  the  juftnefs  of  Dr.  Barrow’s  pane- 
gyric ; they  may  think  he  has  over-rated  the  value  of  mathe- 
matical acquilition,  and  that  fome  of  his  affertions  are 
founded  in  lelf-fufficiency  and  pride.  But  thofe  who  form, 
the  latter  opinion,  mull  be  unacquainted  with  the  true  cha- 
radler  of  this  celebrated  author ; and  thofe  who  entertain 
the  former,  are  not  probably  initiated  into  the  mylteries  of 
thefe  fciences ; and,  therefore,  are  not  competent  judges  of 
their  value.  We  are  aware,  that  mathematics  have  had 
calumniators,  as  well  as  eulogifts ; it  has  even  been  repre- 
fented  as  a fcience  which  blunts  all  the  tender  feelings  of 
our  nature ; that  it  renders  its  profeffors  vain,  arrogant,  and 
prefumptuous  ; as  deftroying  all  relilh  for  works  of  tafte 
and  imagination  ; hardening  the  heart  againft  every  truth, 
but  thofe  of  the  demonftrative  kind ; and,  confequently,  as 
having  a tendency  to  lead  us  into  infidelity  and  atheifm. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  Rambler  indulged  fome  of 
thefe  notions.  It  was,  he  obferved,  “the  great  praife  of 
Socrates,  that  he  drew  the  wits  of  Greece,  by  his  inftruc- 
tion  and  example,  from  the  vain  purfuits  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  to  moral  enquiries  ; and  turned  their  thoughts  from 
ftars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  to  the  various  modi- 
fications of  virtue,  and  relations  of  life.”  He  purfues  this 
thought  ftill  farther,  and  illuftrates  it  by  a ftory  which  he 
tells  of  one  Gelidus,  a mathematician,  w'ho  was  fo  abforbed 
in  his  fpeculations,  that  when  his  fervants  came  to  acquaint 
him  that  a houfe  was  on  fire,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
in  danger  of  being  burnt,  he  only  replied,  that  it  was  very 
likely,  for  it  was  the  nature  of  fire  to  adl  in  a circle.  He 
even  divefts  this  pfeudo-philofopher  of  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  makes  him  as  infenfible  to  the  wants  of 
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his  family,  as  to  the  diftrefles  of  his  neighbours.  But  fuch 
illiberal  notions  are  a difgrace  to  their  author,  and  (hew  a 
narrownefs  of  mind,  that  one  would  not  expeft  to  have 
found  affociated  with  fo  much  talent.  “ A great  and  com- 
prehenfive  genius  excludes  none  of  the  fciences,  they  all 
contribute,  by  various  means,  to  adorn  and  embellifh  life  4 
and  for  this  reafon  ought  to  be  cultivated  and  improved. 
Happy  is  the  mind  that  is  not  contracted  by  the  lludy  of 
philofophy,  nor  enervated  by  the  charms  of  the  belles 
lettres ; that  can  be  (Lengthened  by  Locke,  inftru&ed  by 
Clarke  and  Newton  ; impaffioned  by  Cicero  and  Demol- 
thenes ; and  elevated  by  the  powers  of  Homer  and  Virgil.” 
Bonnycaftle’s  Aftronomy. 

That  fome  mathematicians  may  have  been  vain  and  pre- 
fumptuous,  perhaps  cannot  be  denied  ; but  many,  and  thefe 
amongft  the  mod  eminent,  have  been  equally  diftingufthed 
for  their  modefty  and  unaffuming  manners,  of  which  our 
Newton  furnifhes  an  illultrious  example.  Admitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  charge  is  juft  with  refpeCt  to  certain  indivi- 
duals, unlefs  it  can  be  (hewn  (and  which  we  believe  it  can- 
not) that  it  applies  to  a greater  proportion  of  the  pro- 
feftors  of  this  fcience  than  of  any  other,  the  injuftice  of  the 
accufation,  as  applied  to  the  fcience  itfelf,  is  evident.  What 
fcience,  or  what  fubjeCt  can  be  named,  in  which  the  fame 
charge  will  not  apply  to  individuals  ; even  that  which  above 
all  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  greateft  influence  in  check- 
ing thofe  pafiions,  the  great  founder  of  which  was  a pattern 
of  humility,  meeknefs,  and  peace ; even  this  facred  caufe 
has  been  but  too  frequently  difgraced  by  the  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  its  profeffors.  The  next  objection  to  thefe 
purfuits  is,  that  they  deftroy  all  relifti  for  works  of  tafte, 
and  that  genius  is  unneceflary,  and  only  great  labour  re- 
quired, in  order  to  attain  the  firft  rank  in  the  fciences.  To 
this  we  will  let  Bofi'ut  reply  : “ Is  it,”  fays  the  philofopher, 
“ at  all  aftonifhing,  that  the  ignorant  and  fuperiicial  many 
(hould  confound  the  fruits  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  ac- 
quired by  ftudy,  with  thofe  new  and  original  truths  to 
which  genius  alone  can  give  birth  ? To  be  juft,  we  mull 
weigh  the  great  mathematicians  of  well  eftablilhed  reputa- 
tion againft  the  great  poets  and  great  orators.  Thus  on 
the  one  fide,  let  us  place  Homer,  Virgil,  Racine,  Pope, 
Demofthenes,  Cicero,  and  Bofiuet;  and  on  the  other,  Archi- 
medes, Hipparchus,  Galileo,  Defcartes,  Huygens,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Newton  ; and  it  will  not  then  be  fo  eafily  deter- 
mined to  which  fide  the  balance,  in  point  of  genius,  ought  to 
incline.”  We  might  purfue  this  fubjeCt  to  a much  greater 
length,  and  enter  into  a formal  defence  of  the  other  charges 
brought  againft  mathematics  and  mathematicians  ; but  they 
may  be  all  anfwered  in  a word.  Their  greateft  calumnia- 
tors, amongft  whom  we  place  Jofeph  Scaliger,  the  abbe 
Desfontaines,  and  our  countryman  Hobbes,  were  men  who 
coveted  fame,  and  thought  themfeives  competent  to  acquire 
it  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  ; they,  therefore, 
attempted  the  raaft  difficult  problems,  and  their  little  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjeCt  led  them  into  errors  which  made  them 
the  ridicule  of  all  fcientific  men  ; thus  exafperated  and  difap- 
pointed,  they  became  the  enemies  of  that  fcience  in  which 
they  had  before  fo  vainly  defired  to  Ihine  ; and  reproached  it 
merely  to  gratify  their  pride  and  revenge. 

The  hiftory,  illuftration,  and  application  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  mathematics,  have  been  treated  of  under  their 
refpe&ive  heads  in  the  prefent  work  ; arid  it  therefore  only 
remains  for  us,  in  the  prefent  article,  to  give  a brief  (ketch 
of  the  moll  prominent  parts  of  the  hiftory  of  the  whole, 
in  order  to  trace  their  progrefs  and  mutual  dependence, 
which  are  loft  in  the  detached  accounts.  With  this  view  of 


the  fubject,  we  (hall  nowhere  enter  into  particulars,  but 
where  thefe  are  required,  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
feveral  articles  in  which  fuch  information  may  be  obtained. 
Neither  (hall  we  offer  any  fpeculations  concerning  the  origin 
of  thefe  fciences,  which  is  rather  calculated  to  amufe  than 
to  inftruCt ; but  proceed  at  once  to  real  hiltorical  fads,  ob- 
ferving  only,  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  that  they  un- 
doubtedly poftefled  fome  knowledge  of  geometry  and  aftro- 
nomy before  thefe  fciences  were  tranfplanted  into  Greece  ; 
but  as  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  all  records  of  it  having  been  loft  or  deftroyed, 
it  vill  be  fafeft  to  advance  nothing  on  this  head,  and  to 
begin  our  (ketch  with  the  earliell  authentic  traces  of  it 
amongft  the  ancient  Greeks. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  Greeks  derived  their 
firft  knowledge  of  the  fciences  from  the  magi  of  Egypt,  and 
it  was  probably  known  in  the  former  country  long  before 
the  time  of  Thales,  who  is  commonly  (tiled  the  father  of 
Grecian  philofophy,  only  becaufe  he  is  the  firft  of  whom 
any  decided  account  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  Thales  predicted  a total  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 
and  though  no  date  is  mentioned  by  this  celebrated  hifto- 
rian,  yet  aftronomers  have  now  afeertained  that  the  only- 
total  eclipfe,  (and  it  could  be  no  other  than  total,  from  the 
circumftances  attending  it,)  happened  in  the  year  610  before 
Chrift.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1810,  in  which  is  given 
an  elaborate  paper  on  this  fubjeCt,  by  F.  Bailly,  efq.  At 
this  period,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  aftronomy  was 
confiderably  advanced  in  Greece,  as  the  prediction  of  an 
eclipfe  is  far  from  being  an  elementary  problem  ; it  nccef- 
farily  requires  a vaft  number  of  delicate  obfervations,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  after  a long  feries  of  years.  Pytha- 
goras, who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Thales,  and 
who  flourifhed  about  the  year  590  B.C.,  is  the  next  of  thofe 
celebrated  Grecians  whole  names  are  rendered  immortal  by 
their  great  and  important  difeoveries.  This  philofopher, 
it  appears,  made  confiderable  improvements  in  arithmetic, 
aftronomy,  and  geometry ; in  arithmetic  he  is  faid  to  have 
invented  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  abacus  Pytbagoricus  ; 
in  aftronomy,  he  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  true  fyllem, 
placing  the  lun  in  the  centre,  and  making  the  planets  revolve 
about  him  ; and  in  geometry  he  difeovered  the  47th  pro- 
pofition  of  Euclid’s  firft  book,  which  alone  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  ranked  him  with  the  firft  of  geometricians. 
At  this  period  flourilhed  Anaximander,  and  foon  after 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Cleoftratus ; thefe  were  all 
eminent  in  aftronomy  and  philofophy.  CEnopidus,  480  B.C., 
was  a learned  geometer,  author  of  feveral  problems,  and  his 
contemporary  Zer.odorus  is  the  firft  of  the  ancients  whofe 
works  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ; all  before  his  time 
having  been  loft  or  deftroyed.  About  this  time  alfo  flou- 
riftied  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  who  diftinguijjied  himfelf  by 
the  celebrated  quadrature  of  the  lunes  which  bear  his  name, 
as  well  as  by  his  difeoveries  connected  with  the  problem  of 
doubling  the  cube,  which  excited  great  intereft  amongft  the 
ancient  mathematicians  of  this  period.  (See  Duplication  of 
the  Cube.)  This  difeovery  revived  fome  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
required  folution,  but  it  foon  appeared  that  the  difficulty  was 
merely  changed,  and  not  in  the  lead  diminiflied,  and  that  it  dill 
prefen  ted  obftacles  that  were  infurmountable.  This  did  not, 
however,  difeourage  other  mathematicians  from  following 
up  the  purfuit ; and  feveral  curious  geometrical  properties 
were  the  refult  of  thefe  invelligations ; the  conchoid  of  Nico- 
medes,  the  ciffoid  of  Diocles,  and  the  quadratrix  of  Dinof- 
tratus,  owe  their  origin  to  the  fame  fource. 

Paffing  over  fome  mathematicians  and  aftronomers  of  lefa 

note. 
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»ote,  we  come  to  Plato,  who  cultivated  both  aftronomy  and 
geometry  with  great  afliduity,  about  390  years  B.C.  The 
celebrated  infcription  that  he  caufed  to  be  placed  over  the 
door  of  his  fchool,  “ Let  no  one  enter  here  who  is  ignorant' 
of  geometry/’  is  a proof  of  the  high  eftimation  in  which  he 
held  the  latter  fcience.  To  this  philofopher  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  the  conic  feCtions  into  geometry,  and  his 
difciple  Arifteus  is  faid  to  have  compofed  five  books  on  thefe 
curves,  of  which  the  ancients  have  fpoken  with  the  greateft 
commendations,  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  been  tranf- 
ffiitted  down  to  our  time.  Befides  Arifteus,  Plato  num- 
bered amongft  his  friends,  or  fcholars,  Eudoxus,  Menechmus, 
and  Dinoftratus ; the  former  of  whom  was  very  celebrated 
for  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  aftronomy  and  geometry  ; 
Menechmus,  for  his  application  of  the  conic  fe&ions  to 
various  problems  ; and  the  latter  for  the  invention  of  the 
quadratrix,  as  applicable  to  the  problem  of  doubling  the 
cube,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  germ  of  what  is  now 
termed  the  geometrical  analyfis. 

It  was  about  90  years  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of 
Euclid,  during  which  period  all  the  fcience*  were  confiderably 
advanced  and  extended,  and  tteatifes  on  particular  fubje&s 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  which  all  the  propofitions 
then  known  were  collected  and  arranged  in  fyftematic  order, 
which  was  the  object  of  Euclid  in  his  celebrated  Elements, 
a work  which  has  met  with  a fuccefs  incomparably  furpafiing 
that  of  any  other  book  of  fcience  that  ever  was  publifhed, 
having  been  taught  exclufively  for  feveral  centuries  in  every 
lace  of  mathematical  iuftruCtion,  and  is  therefore  too  well 
nown  to  need  any  particular  defeription.  We  are  now  ar- 
rived at  that  period  when  the  Grecian  fciences  were  in  their 
meridian  fplendour  ; Archimedes,  one  of  the  greateft  geo- 
meters that  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country,  followed 
foon  after  the  time  of  Euclid.  His  univerfal  genius  led  him 
to  the  contemplation  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  nearly  every  branch  of  mathematical  fcience  is 
indebted  to  him  for  his  numerous  and  important  difeoveries. 
Arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  optics,  hydrodynamics, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  his  inveftigation,  and  experienced 
alike  the  powerful  effects  of  his  fuperior  talents.  We  cannot 
in  this  place  enter  into  a particular  defeription  of  thefe  dif- 
eoveries, and  muft  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Archimedes,  in  which  an  abftrad  of  the  moft  important 
of  them  will  be  found.  After  Archimedes,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  fifty  years,  another  celebrated  geometrician,  Apol- 
lonius, cultivated  the  mathematical  fciences  with  the  greateft 
poflible  fuccefs,  for  the  particulars  of  whofe  difeoveries  and 
writings  we  muft  refer  to  the  article  Apollonius,  lhis 
period,  as  we  before  obferved,  (B.C.  250)  was  the  moft 
brilliant  era  of  ancient  geometry,  for  after  thefe  great  men 
we  meet  with  no  other  mathematician  of  the  firft  order,  yet 
there  were  feveral  who  cultivated  both  geometry  and  aftro- 
nomy, and  which  nothing  but  the  confined  limits  of  this 
article  would  juftify  us  in  palling  over  in  filence  ; fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  Eratofthenes,  who  firft  attempted  to  meafure 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  ; Ctelibius,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  ufeful  invention  of  water  pumps  ; Hero  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  application  of 
geometry  to  the  practical  purpofes  of  menfuration,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  clepfydrae,  or 
water  clocks.  We  might  alfo  enumerate  many  other  eminent 
mathematicians  and  aftronomers,  but  as  we  are  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  limiting  our  obfervations  to  thofe  who  are  moft 
pre-eminently  diftinguifhed,  we  (hall  pafs  at  once  to  Hip- 
parchus, the  prince  and  father  of  aftronomy,  who  flourilhed 
about  142  B.C.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  effec- 
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tual  claffification  of  the  liars  ; for  afeertaining  nearly  the 
duration  of  the  year ; the  difeovery  of  what  he  called  the 
excentricity  of  the  folar  orbit ; the  precejjion  of  the  equinoxes  ; 
and  various  other  important  difeoveries  and  obfervations : 
befides  which  Hipparchus  had  the  merit  of  applying  this 
fcience  to  the  purpofes  of  geography  ; he  reduced  to  certain 
and  invariable  principles  the  method  of  determining  the 
fituation  of  places  on  the  earth,  by  means  of  their  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  of  which,  however,  fome  notions  were  en- 
tertained as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  next  ma- 
thematician of  eminence  was  Theodofius,  who  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  fphere,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
introduction  to  fpherical  trigonometry  ; and  though  many  of 
the  author’s  propofitions  are  almoft  felf-evident,  yet  faithful 
to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  he  has  fubmitted  them  all  to  the 
moft  rigorous  demonftrations,  a talk  which  he  has  performed 
with  the  greateft  elegance.  After  this  author,  we  proceed 
for  three  or  four  hundred  years  without  meeting  with  any 
geometrician  who  is  much  diftinguifhed  for  his  difeoveries  or 
improvement^.  The  fciences  had  been  for  a long  time  in  a 
declining  ftate,  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  when  the  cele- 
brated Ptolemy  began,  in  fome  meafure,  to  revive  them,  at 
leaft  aftronomy,  by  reducing  all  the  parts  of  it  into  more 
order  and  confiftency,  A.D.  140.  His  principal  work,  the 
“ Almageft,”  (a  word  derived  from  the  Arabic,  fignifying 
the  great  collection, ) contains  all  the  ancient  obfervations  and 
theories,  to  which  his  own  refearches  being  added,  he  may 
be  faid  to  have  formed  of  the  whole  the  moft  complete  col- 
lection of  ancient  .aftronomy  that  ever  appeared;  a work 
which  fupplies,  in  fome  meafure,  the  place  of  thofe  that  pre- 
ceded  it,  and  for  the  compilation  of  which  its  author  will 
be  ever  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  aftronomers.  It  was 
fome  years  after  this  period,  ( though  the  exaCt  time  has  never 
yet  been  afeertained, ) that  Diophantus,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician alfo  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  made  a new  and  re» 
markable  ftep  in  arithmetic,  by  the  invention  of  the  indetermi- 
nate analyfis  ; a fpecies  of  algebra,  and  which  is  the  firft  trace 
we  have  of  this  extenfive  branch  of  mathematics.  The  work 
confided  of  13  books,  of  which  however  only  fix  have  ever 
reached  us,  unlefs  a feventh,  which  is  found  in  fome  edition* 
of  Diophantus,  be  his  work,  which  is  confidered  as  doubt- 
ful. This  treatife  difplays  great  talents  and  originality,  and 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  greateft  efteem  by  analyfts  of  all 
ages,  and  has  accordingly  been  commented  upon  and  ex- 
plained by  various  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  but 
moft  of  thofe  of  the  former  are  loft.  Of  thefe  we  regret 
the  commentary  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  daughter  of 
Theon,  who  flourilhed  about  the  year  410  of  the  Chriftian 
era.  The  talents,  virtues,  and  misfortunes,  of  this  illuftriou* 
victim  of  fanaticifm,,  have  a claim  to  the  homage  of  pofterity, 
while  the  remembrance  of  the  deed,  and  the  perpetrators  of 
it,  will  as  defervedly  be  execrated  and  abhorred  by  every  friend 
of  fcience  and  admirer  of  female  virtue.  (See  Hypatia.) 
What  was  the  diftance  of  time  between  Diophantus  and 
Theon  is  not  diftinCtly  known,  it  was  however  barren  of  any 
diftinguifhed  authors.  About  this  period  we  meet  with 
Pappus  and  Diodes,  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and 
the  former  alfo  made  fome  ingenious  advances,  both  with 
regard  to  this  problem,  and  that  of  the  trifeCtion  of  an  angle  ; 
but  what  he  is  more  particularly  diftinguiflred  for,  is  hi3  col  - 
leCtions  of  the  various  works  of  his  predeceffors ; thefe  col- 
lections contain  one  of  the  moft  valuable  monuments  of  an- 
cient  geometry  : in  them  he  has  aflembled  together  a num- 
ber of  excellent  works,  almoft  all  of  which  are  now  loft, 
and  to  them  he  has  added  feveral  new,  curious,  and  learned 
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propofitions  of  his  own  ; an  intereftiog  account  of  which  is 
given  under  the  article  Pappus  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  “ Mathe- 
matical Dictionary fee  alio  the  fame  article  in  the  prefent 
work.  After  Pappus  we  meet  with  Eutocius,  A.D.  520, 
who  was  himfelf  a great  mathematician  ; and  vvhofe  com- 
mentaries on  the  works  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius  in 
particular  are  much  efteemed.  To  the  names  already  men- 
tioned may  be  added  thofe  of  Proclus,  Marinus,  and  Hero 
the  younger  ; to  the  former  we  are  indebted  for  his  commen- 
tary on  fome  of  the  books  of  Euclid,  but  more  for  the  kind- 
.nefs,  attention,  and  protection,  which  he  afforded  to  thofe  who 
purfued  thofe  fludies  in  his  time.  Marinus  and  Ifidorus,  his 
contemporaries,  are  celebrated  for  their  architectural  (kill, 
and  to  them  it  is  faid  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of 
domes  ; and  Hero,  who  is  furnamed  the  younger,  to  diftin- 
guifh  him  from  the  learned  author  of  the  fame  name  of  Alex- 
andria, is  equally  celebrated  as  an  engineer,  and  for  his  rule 
for  finding  the  area  of  a triangle  when  the  three  fides  only 
are  given. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  fo  fatal  to  the  fciences. 
Thefe  had  for  a long  time  taken  refuge  in  the  mufeum  of 
Alexandria  ; where,  deftitute  of  fupport  and  encourage- 
ment, they  could  not  fail  to  degenerate.  Still,  however, 
they  preferved,  at  leaft  by  tradition,  or  imitation,  that  an- 
cient and  ftriCt  character  which  had  been  imprefTed  upon 
them  by  the  Greeks  ; but  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh 
century,  a tremendous  florm  arofe,  which  threatened  their 
total  deftruCtion.  Filled  with  all  the  enthufiafm  a militant 
religion  infpires,  the  fucceffors  of  Mohammed  ravaged  that 
vail  extent  of  country  which  ilretches  from  the  eafl  to  the 
fouthern  confines  of  Europe.  All  the  cultivators  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  who  from  every  nation  had  aflembled  in 
Alexandria,  were  driven  away  with  ignominy  ; fome  fell 
beneath  the  fwords  of  the  conquerors  ; others  fled  into  re- 
mote countries,  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
obfcurity  and  diflrefs.  The  places  and  the  inflruments 
which  had  been  fo  ufeful  in  making  an  immenfe  number  of 
aftronomical  obfervations,  were  involved  with  the  records  in 
one  common  ruin.  The  whole  of  that  precious  library 
which  contained  the  works  of  fo  many  eminent  authors,  and 
was  the  common  depofitary  of  every  fpecies  of  human  know- 
ledge, was  entirely  devoted  to  the  flames  by  the  Arabs  ; 
the  caliph  Omar  obferving,  that  if  they  agreed  with  the 
koran  they  were  ufelefs,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  ought  to 
be  deftroyed ; a fentiment  worthy  of  fuch  a leader,  and  of 
the  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Here  followed  feveral  ages  of  the  moll  wretched  barbarifm 
and  ignorance,  fo  that  it  is  even  wonderful  that  the  fciences 
fhould  ever  again  have  recovered  this  deadly  blow  ; but  as  we 
before  obferved,  fome  of  the  philofophers  of  Alexandria  ef- 
caped  the  vengeance  of  their  barbarous  conquerors,  and 
thefe  of  courfe  carried  with  them  fome  remnant  of  that  ge- 
neral learning,  for  which  this  fchool  was  fo  defervedly  cele- 
brated. Still,  however,  deftitute  of  books,  of  inflruments, 
and  probably  alfo  of  the  means  of  exiftence  without  manual 
labour,  very  httle  farther  knowledge  could  be  accumulated, 
and  ftill  lefs  propagated,  fo  that  in  a few  years  every  fpecies 
of  knowledge  connected  with  philofophy  and  mathematics 
mufl  have  become  extinct,  had  not  the  Arabians  themfelves, 
within  lefs  than  two  centuries  from  this  fatal  cataftrophe,  be- 
come the  admirers  and  fupports  of  thofe  very  fciences  which 
they  had  before  fo  nearly  annihilated.  They  ftudied  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  with  the  greateft  afiiduity,  and  if  they 
added  little  to  the  flock  of  knowledge  which  thefe  works 
contained,  they  became  fufficient  mailers  of  many  of  the 
fubjeCts  to  enable  them  to  comment  upon  them,  and  to  fet 


a due  value  upon  thefe  precious  relics  of  ancient  fcience  ; 
by  which  means  they  have  been  preferved,  and  handed  down 
to  the  moderns.  Of  all  the  branches  of  mathematics,  aflro- 
nomy  was  that  which  the  Arabs  held  in  the  greateft  eftima- 
tion,  at  the  fame  time  however  they  did  not  totally  negleCt 
the  other  branches.  Our  prefent  fyflem  of  arithmetic  is 
derived  from  thefe  people,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  the  inventors,  but  had  acquired  their  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  Indians.  Geometry  alfo,  and  particularly 
trigonometry,  owe  much  to  the  improvements  of  the  Arabs. 
Mohammed  Ben  Mufa,  and  Geber  Ben  Alpha,  who  lived 
about  the  eleventh  century,  are  both  well  known  for  their 
fcientific  works.  Amongil  the  Arabian  prince's  and  aftro- 
nomers,  the  mod  celebrated  arc,  Almanfor,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year  754  ; Al.  Maimon,  who  reigned  from  813  to 
833,  in  vvhofe  time,  in  confequence  of  the  great  fupport 
and  afii 'lance  which  he  afforded  to  the  fciences,  we  find  them 
making  very  confiderable  progrefs ; Alfragan,  Thebit  Ibn 
Chora,  and  Albategni,  were  particularly  diilingui fhed  about 
this  period.  Thebit  was  an  algebraift,  geometrician,  and 
aftronomer  ; Alfragan  compofed  elements  of  the  latter 
fciences,  of  which  feveral  editions  have  been  publifhed  fince 
the  invention  of  printing;  and  Albategni,  in  confequence  of 
his  numerous  and  important  obfervations,  and  accurate 
knowledge,  was  furnamed  the  Arabian  Ptolemy.  The 
works  of  this  author  have  been  collected  in  one  quarto  vo- 
lume, entitled  “ De  Scientia  Stellarum,”  of  which  there 
are  two  editions,  one  publifhed  in  1537,  and  the  other  in 
1646.  We  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  Arabian  aftrono- 
nsers  and  mathematicians  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  for 
feveral  centuries,  an  extenfive  lift  of  whom,  with  their 
refpeCtive  wo^ks,  is  given  by  Montucla  in  his  valuable  Hif- 
tory  of  Mathematics  ; we  mult  not  however  pafs  over  Al- 
hazen,  a very  celebrated  Arab,  who  fettled  in  Spain  about 
the  year  1100,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a treatife 
on  optics,  and  for  the  firlt  theory  of  refraction  and  twi- 
light. 

About  this  time  the  mathematical  fcience  began  to  be  pro- 
pagated in  feveral  European  countries.  So  early  as  the  year 
1202,  an  Italian  merchant,  Leonardus  de  Pifa,  had  com- 
pofed a treatife  on  algebra,  in  which  he  fucceeded  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree,  and  thofe  of  higher 
dimenfions,  in  certain  cafes,  where  they  would  allow  of  re- 
duction. Jordanus  Nemorarius  was  another  eminent  author 
in  his  time  (A.D.  1230);  he  wrote  on  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  the  planifphere  ; but  his  contemporary,  John  of 
Hallifax,  commonly  Sacrobofco,  was  much  better  known. 
This  latter  author  was  an  Englifhman,  but  went  and  refided 
as  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Paris.  We  have  a treatife 
of  his  on  the  fphere ; which  has  been  commented  on  by 
Clavius,-  the  jefuit,  and  reprinted  a great  number  of  times  ; 
he  likewife  left  us  a treatife  on  the  altrolabe,  on  the  calendar, 
and  on  the  arithmetic  of  the  Arabs.  In  1 250,  Campanus 
Novara  tranflated  and  commented  on  Euclid’s  Elements, 
and  wrote  a treatife  on  the  fphere,  and  another  on  the 
theory  of  the  planets,  the  objeCl  of  which  was  to  explain 
the  ancient  aflronomy,  and  the  corrections  introduced  by  the 
Arabs.  We  have  another  work  of  the  fame  period  on 
optics,  by  Thomas  Pecam,  who  from  a limple  obfervantine 
monk  became  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ; this  treatife  has 
been  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  was  long  confidered  as  a 
claflical  work.  The  fciences  at  this  time  found  a zealous 
patron  in  the  great  emperor  Frederic  II.,  even  amid  the  con- 
tinual wars  he  had  to  fuftain  againll  the  pope.  This  prince 
afcended  the  throne  in  1219,  and  died  in  1250  during, 
which  period  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Naples. 
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Another  celebrated  philosopher  of  this  period  was  Roger 
Bacon,  an  Epglilhman,  who  was  born  in  1214,  and  whole 
numerous  works  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  His 
treatife  on  optics  is  confidered  a very  mafterly  performance 
for  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  has  even  been  af- 
ferted,  that  he  underftood  the  life  of  fpedtacles,  and  was 
the  inventor  of  gunpowder  ; but  in  fadt  neither  of  thefc 
difcoveries  can  be  properly  attributed  to  him,  though,  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  was  certainly  upon  the  verge  of 
it,  but  he  did  not  thoroughly  explain  it,  nor  was  this  done 
for  many  years  after.  Bacon  was  perfecuted  by  the  monks, 
being  accufed  by  them  of  magic,  and  was  on  this  charge 
thrown  into  a dungeon,  from  which  he  was  not  liberated, 
till  he  had  fully  convinced  his  fuperiors,  and  the  pope,  that  he 
was  no  magician,  nor  had  ever  held  any  correfpondence  with 
the  devil.  With  regard  to  the  invention  of  fpedtacles,  it 
was  not  made  till  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  by  Alexander 
Spina,  a Jacobin  friar,  who  died  in  1313. 

The  14th  century  produced  few  fcientific  men  of  emi- 
nence ; but  fome  of  thofe  who,  though  they  did  not  ad- 
vance this  fubjedt,  prevented  it  from  being  loll,  deferve 
to  be  mentioned.  Of  thefe  we  may  enumerate  Peter  of 
Albano,  who  wrote  a treatife  on  the  aftrolabe  ; and  Cecehi 
Afcoli,  profeflor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  who  com- 
pofed  a commentary  on  the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco,  which 
was  feveral  times  reprinted.  Both  thefe  men  acquired 
the  reputation  of  forcerers  and  heretics,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  former  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  the  latter  in  perfon, 
in  the  year  1328,  at  the  age  of  feventy.  In  Germany, 
John  of  Saxony,  an  Augultirie  friar,  wrote  on  the  Al- 
phonfine  tables,  and  on  eclipfes,  and  Henry  of  Hefle,  pro- 
feflfor  at  the  newly,  founded  univcrfity  of  Vienna,  treated  on 
the  theory  of  the  planets ; . but  thefe  works  were  never 
printed.  We  might  mention  fome  other  names,  as  John 
de  Muris,  author  of  a fyftem  of  mufic,  and  an  aftronomi- 
cal  work  ; John  de  Lignicres,  alfo  an  aftronomer  at  Amiens, 
and  a few  others ; but  their  works  being  now  wholly 
forgotten,  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  lengthen  this 
article,  and  fatigue  the  reader  with  uninterefting  details. 
Some  progrefs,  however,  was  made  in  mechanics  during 
this  century ; wheeled  clocks  were  conftrudted,  which  ex- 
hibited, befides  the  hours,  feveral  of  the  planetary  motions ; 
paper-mills  were  invented  or  improved,  and  the  ufeful  arti- 
cle paper  began  to  get  into  common  ufe. 

The  15th  century,  to  which  we  are  now  arrived,  was 
much  more  fruitful  in  men  of  fcience  and  genius  than  any 
we  have  met  with  fmce  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Among!!  thofe  who  cultivated  geometry  and  algebra  at 
this  time,  is  principally  to  be  diftinguilhed  Lucas  Paccioli, 
or  Lucas  de  Burgo,  who  was  a Francifcan  monk,  and 
flourilhed  towards  the  end  of  this  century-  He  compofcd 
feveral  works,  tranflated  Euclid  into  Latin,  to  which  he 
added  fome  learned  annotations ; he  alfo  publiffied  a work 
entitled  “ Summa  de  Arithmetica  Geometria,  &c.”  in 
which  we  find  the  common  rules  in  arithmetic,  the  rule  of 
falle  pofition,  and  the  refolution  of  fimple  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions ; we  are  likewifc  indebted  to  him  for  two  other  works, 
one  entitled  “ De  Divina,”  and  the  other  on  the  regular 
bodies. 

Aftronomy  alfo  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  age. 
Its  firft  benefadtor  was  John  Gmunden  of  Vienna,  and 
Peter  Dailli,  who,  in  1414,  propofed  to  the  council  of  Con- 
llance  a reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  become 
very  incorrect.  The  cardinal  Nicholas  de  Cufa  ought  alfo 
to  be  particularly  diftinguilhed  for  his  perfevering  through 
fruitlcfs  attempts  to  revive  the  Pythagorean  fyltem.  To 


thefc  may  be  added  Purbach,  and  his  pupil  Regiomontanus, 
who  were  two  of  the  greateft  promoters  of  aftronomy  at 
this  period.  They  obferved  the  heavens  together  at  Vienna 
for  ten  years,  and  after  the  death  of  Purbach,  his  pupil 
took  a journey  to  Rome  to  learn  the  Greek  language  with 
more  facility,  in  order  that  he  might  read  the  other  Greek 
works  ; Ptolemy  having  been  before  his  principal  refource. 
Here  his  progrefs  was  very  rapid  ; for  in  a fhort  time  he 
tranflated  into  Latin  the  Conics  of  Apollonius,  the  Cy- 
lindrics  of  Serenus,  the  mechanical  queftions  of  Ariftotle, 
the  Pneumatics  of  Hero,  all  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  See. 
Befides  thefe  labours,  he  was  author  of  feveral  excellent 
works  of  his  own,  particularly  one  on  trigonometry  ; he  was 
alfo  employed  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar,  but  died  before  it  was  completed,  in  1476.  In 
France,  James  Lefevre  cultivated  the  mathematics  with 
fuccefs,  rendering  them  confiderable  fervice  by  his  tranfla- 
tions  and  other  performances.  In  Italy,  John  Bianchini 
conftrudted  aftronomical  tables,  much  efteemed  in  their 
time  ; James  Angelo,  a Florentine,  tranflated  Ptolemy’s 
geography  ; and  Dominic  Maria  Novera  of  Bologna  ini- 
tiated Copernicus  into  aftronomy.  In  Germany,  John 
Engel,  a Bavarian,  publilhed  ephemerides  of  celeltial  mo- 
tions,  and  propofed  a fcheme  for  reforming  the  calendar. 
In  Spain,  Ferdinand  of  Cordova  commented  upon  Pto- 
lemy’s Almagelt,  and  Bernard  of  Granolachi  publilhed  alfo 
ephemerides  in  1488,  and  calculated  as  far  as  1530.  In 
this  century  alfo,  the  properties  of  the  magnet  began  to  be 
better  underftood ; fome  confiderable  voyages  were  under- 
taken and  fuccefsfully  performed ; fea-charts  were  invented 
by  Henry  duke  of  Vifco  ; new  lands  and  continents  were" 
difeovered ; in  Ihort,  every  thing  feemed  to  promife  a 
rapid  progrefs  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences. 

Early  in  the  16th  century,  we  meet  with  feveral  diftin- 
guilhed analyfts  and  geometricians.  Of  thefe  Cardan  is 
perhaps  the  belt  known,  though  fome  of  his  contempora- 
ries equally  diftinguilhed  themfelves : fuch  was  Tartaglia, 
the  author  of  the  folution  of  cubic  equations,  which  is 
commonly,  though  falfely,  aferibed  to  Cardan.  (See  Irre- 
ducible Cafe.)  A pupil  of  Cardan,  Lewis  Ferrari,  alfo 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  folution  of  biquadratic  equa- 
tions ; the  fame  was  alfo  done  by  Bombelli  of  Bologna, 
who  likewife  made  feveral  other  important  improvements  and 
difcoveries ; amongft  the  reft,  Ihewing  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  common  expreffion  for  the  root  of  a 
cubic  equation  of  the  irreducible  cafe  was  a real  quantity? 
and  thus  removing  what  had  been  before  confidered  as  an 
unaccountable  paradox.  We  ought  alfo  to  mention  Mau- 
rolicus,  a Sicilian  abbot,  who  difeovered  a method  of  fum- 
ming  feveral  feries,  as  for  inftance  feries  of  fquares,  cubes, 
&c.,  as  alfo  the  triangular  and  other  figurate  numbers. 
But  during  this  century,  no  one  has  greater  claim  for  his 
analytical  difcoveries  than  Vieta ; to  whom  we  owe  a very 
important  improvement  in  the  algebraical  notation.  Before 
his  time  no  folution  of  any  but  numerical  equations  had  ever 
been  attempted ; the  unknown  quantity  was  reprefented  by 
fome  letter  or  fymbol,  and  all  the  other  quantities  were  ab- 
folute  numbers,  and  all  particular  rules  were  exprefled  in 
words  at  length  as  in  arithmetic  : but  Vieta,  by  introducing 
letters  as  reprefentatives  of  quantities,  whether  known  or 
unknown,  gave  a generalization  to  the  algorithm  of  this 
fcience,  which  is  now  one  of  its  molt  important  charac- 
teriftics.  To  the  fame  celebrated  author  we  are  indebted 
for  the  theory  of  angular  fedtions,  a branch  of  analytical 
trigonometry,  which  haa  been  fo  fruitful  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bernouillis  and  Euler  ; as  we  are  alfo  for  the  firft  general 
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idea  of  applying  algebra  to  the  folction  of  geometrical 
problems,  an  invention  which  is  falfely  aferibed  to  Defcartes. 
What  is  given  above  relates  principally  to  analyfis,  but  geo- 
metry alfo  made  fome  progrefs  during  the  fame  period,  though 
no  very  important  difcoveries  were  made  in  this  fcience,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  that  which  relates  to  the  angular  fe&ions  of 
Vieta  above-mentioned ; however,  Tartaglia,  Maurolicus, 
Commandin,  and  Ramus  may  be  coniidered  as  poffeffing  a 
refpe&able  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft,  and  as  having  by  their 
works  and  tranflations  rendered  it  confiderable  fervice  : befides 
thefe,  we  may  mention  Petdr  Metius,  Hadrianus  Romanus, 
and  Ludolphus  van  Ceulen,  each  of  them  authors  of  different 
methods  of  approximation  with  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ; the  latter  of 
whom,  in  particular,  carried  it  to  36  places  of  decimals. 
Adronomy  alfo  was  confiderably  advanced  during  this  cen- 
tury ; Copernicus  very  early  in  it  made,  or  at  leatt  at- 
tempted to  make,  that  important  reformation  of  placing 
the  fun  in  the  centre  of  the  fydem,  according  to  the  ancient 
or  Pythagorean  dodfrine,  though  his  work  “ De  Revolu- 
tionibus,”  in  which  it  is  contained,  was  not  completely 
finifhed  till  the  year  1543,  the  author  dying  on  the  very 
day  on  which  he  received  the  firft  complete  copy.  This 
fyilem,  which  is  now  fo  univerfally  confided  in,  fo  fimple 
in  its  mechanifm,  fo  conformable  to  all  celeflial  appearances, 
and  fo  worthy  of  the  great  and  omnipotent  architect,  was, 
through  the  ignorance  and  fuperdition  of  a few  contemp- 
tible bigots,  declared  to  be  heretical.  To  alfert  the  mobi- 
lity of  the  earth,  or  the  fallibility  of  the  pope,  were  con- 
fidered  as  crimes  of  the  blacked  dye,  and  were  accordingly 
■vifited  with  the  mod  ingenious  torture  of  the  Inquiiition  ; 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  fei- 
ences,  this  inditution  has  long  fince  been  difarmed  of  its 
terror,  and  the  true  fydem  of  adronomy  is  now  fupported 
upon  a bafis,  which  no  inquifitorial  power  will  ever  be 
able  to  deltroy.  Of  thofe  who  mod  contributed  to  fup- 
port  the  Copernican  fyilem,  mud  be  particularly  diitin- 
guilhed  the  celebrated  Galileo,  whofe  important  difcoveries 
in  various  branches  of  adronomy,  mechanics,  and  philo- 
fophy,  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a minute  detail  in  this 
place  ; we  mult  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  particulars 
to  the  article  Galileo.  We  lhall,  however,  for  the  fake 
of  connection,  mention  his  difeovery  of  the  law  of  falling 
bodies,  and  his  invention,  or  at  lead  important  improve- 
ment in  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope  ; whereby  he  fird  dif- 
covered  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Danilh 
adtonomer,  alfo  flourilhed  about  this  time,  and  is  defervedly 
celebrated  for  his  numerous  and  accurate  celedial  obferva- 
tions,  which,  aided  by  thofe  made  by  himfelf,  furni/lied 
Kepler  with  fufficient  data  to  invedigate  the  planetary  mo- 
tions, and  finally  led  to  the  edablifhment  of  thofe  laws  that 
bear  his  name ; and  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  fird 
ftep  towards  the  true  theory  of  phylical  adronomy.  See 
Kepler’s  Laws. 

Such  was  the  date  of  the  fciences  at  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  when  a mod  important  difeovery 
was  made  by  baron  Napier,  of  Merchedon,  in  Scotland,  who 
in  1614  publilhed  his  “ Logarithmorum  Canonis  Defcriptio, 
&c.”  a work  which  entitles  its  author  to  a rank  amongit  the 
fird-rate  mathematicians.  Previoufly  to  the  invention  of  lo- 
garithms, all  trigonometrical  and  aitronomical  calculations 
were  attended  with  immenfe  labour,  in  confequence  of  the 
numerous  operations  in  multiplication  and  divifion  which* 
entered  into  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  refults  were  ne- 
ceffarily  attended  with  lefs  certainty.  But  by  this  happy 
invention,  all  the  molt  tedious  cafes  were  rendered  extremely 


eafy,  and  confequently  great  facility  given  to  adronomieal  and 
trigonometrical  computations.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the 
fird  indance,  fo  well  calculated  for  general  practice  as  the 
fydem  in  prefent  ufe  ; for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Henry 
Briggs,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, who  laboured  with  the  greated  poffible  zeal  to  bring 
them  into  their  prefent  date.  We  fnall  not  in  this  place 
enter  into  any  defeription  of  the  nature  of  thefe  numbers,  as 
this  is  already  done  under  the  article  Logarithms  : it  will 
therefore  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  name  thofe 
who,  at  this  period,  mod  didinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  department  of  fcience  ; fuch  were  Gel- 
librand,  Gunther,  and  Vlacq,  all  friends  or  pupils  of 
Briggs  : and  to  thefe  we  may  add  Julius  Byrge,  a German, 
who  printed  a table  conllrudled  according  to  the  inveife  or- 
der of  our  common  tables  of  logarithms.  Indead  of  confi- 
dering  the  numbers  relative  to  the  geometrical  progreflion 
as  the  principal  numbers,  to  which  the  logarithms  ought  to 
be  fubordinate,  he,  011  the  contrary,  confidered  the  loga- 
rithms as  the  principals,  to  which  he  made  thofe  depending 
on  the  geometrical  progreffion  correfpond.  But  this  fydem 
met  with  very  little  fuccefs,  being  in  no  refpedl  calculated 
for  common  ufe,  in  confequence  ol  the  immenfe  tables  which 
it  required. 

About  this  period,  1620,  Harriot,  a well-known  Englilh 
analyll,  enriched  algebra  by  feveral  important  improvements, 
who  fird  fubllituted  fmall  letters  indead  of  the  capitals  ufed 
by  Vieta  ; and  proved  that  every  equation  has  as  many  roots 
as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of  the  liighell  power,  and  that 
all  equations  may  be  confidered  as  produced  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  equations  of  the  fird  order.  Defcartes  alfo  Ihewed  the 
method  of  expreffing  curve  lines  by  means  of  equations,  and  of 
dillributing  them  into  different  claffes,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent order  of  thefe  equations.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  the  fame 
author  for  a method  of  drawing  tangents,  maximum  et  mi- 
nimum, the  theory  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  &c. 
problems  which  do  their  author  more  fubdantial  honour 
than  his  more  lofty,  but  hypothetical  theory  of  vortices, 
and  other  of  his  philofophical  {peculations,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, are  not  materially  connedled  with  the  prefent  fubjeft. 
Fermat  alfo  contributed  largely  at  this  period  to  the  improve- 
ment of  analyfis,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  Dio- 
phantine  problems,  and  the  theory  of  numbers  ; the  latter 
of  which  branches  may  be  faid  to  date  its  origin  from  this 
time : many  elegant  numerical  theorems  were  difeovered 
by  this  author,  mod  of  which  were  left  without  demon- 
dration,  and  fome  of  them  dill  remain  to  exercife  the  ta- 
lents of  the  abled  analyds  of  the  prefent  day.  Several 
other  mathematicians  might  here  alfo  be  mentioned,  who 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  fciences  at  this  period, 
but  the  limits  of  our  article  will  not  admit  of  fuch  an  enu- 
meration; we  rnud  not,  however,  pafs  orer  Cavalerius,  who 
fird  left  the  beaten  path  of  the  ancients,  and  treated  geo- 
metry in  a manner  totally  different  from  what  they  had  done, 
and  thus  facilitated  the  operations  in  a variety  of  difficult 
problems  ; but  at  the  fame  time  it  mud  not  be  denied,  that 
it  wanted  the  accuracy  and  certainty  which  chara&erized  the 
ancient  method.  His  work,  which  contained  the  doclrine 
of  ludivifibles,  was  publilhed  in  1635,  and  may  be  confider- 
ed the  fird  link  in  the  modern  geometry.  Mechanics  and 
hydrodynamics  were  cultivated  with  equal  fuccefs  during 
this  period.  Torricelli,  a pupil  of  Galileo,  following  the 
path  of  his  mader,  made  feveral  important  improvements  ; 
the  mod  celebrated  of  which  was  his  determination  of  the 
gravitating  power  of  the  atmofphere.  This  difeovery  led  to 
that  of  the  barometer,  or  rather  perhaps  the  latter  led  to 
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the  former ; for  it  was  by  an  inftrument  of  this  kind  that 
he  was  enabled  to  determine  the  weight  of  this  fluid. 
The  refnlt  obtained  by  this  means  was  oppofed  by  various 
arguments,  till  the  well-known  experiment  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome  fet  che  queftion  at  reft  for  ever.  This  experiment 
was  projedled  by  the  celebrated  Pafcal,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  important  difeoveries  in  various  branches  of 
the  mathematical  fciences,  particularly  for  the  firft  ideas  of  the 
dodlrine  of  probabilities,  which  ha3  become  in  latter  times  an 
extremely  ufeful  fcience,  being  that  on  which  are  founded 
all  calculations  connedlcd  with  life-infurances  and  annuities. 
The  fubjedt  was  but  flightly  touched  upon  by  Pafcal,  but 
was  afterwards  confiderably  enlarged  by  Montmort,  and 
finally  completed  by  De  Moivre. 

At  this  period  almoft  every  branch  of  fcience  was  culti- 
vated with  the  happieft  effedt ; problems  were  propofed  by 
the  mathematicians  of  one  country  as  challenges  to  thofe  of 
another  ; a lisely  emulation  was  excited  between  the  con- 
tending parties  ; and  each  fupported  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try with  all  the  power  he  poffeffed.  This  was  the  means 
of  producing  many  curious  propofitions  and  interelling 
theories,  but  the  limits  of  our  article  will  not  allow  of  entering 
upon  this  fubjedl,  and  we  muft  therefore  reluctantly  pafs 
over  in  filence  many  eminent  writers  of  this  time,  whofe 
names  would  otherwife  deferve  to  be  recorded.  We  muft 
not,  however,  omit  Dr.  Wallis,  who,  in  1665,  publiflied 
his  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  a work  abounding  with  genius, 
and  of  which  the  objedt  was  to  determine  the  fums  of  various 
feries  of  numbers,  the  quadrature  of  certain  curves,  and 
many  other  fubjedts,  in  which  this  author  difeovered  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  geometry  and  analyiis  ; to  him  we  owe 
the  method  of  denoting  radical  by  fractional  indices,  as  we 
do  alfo  the  ufe  of  negative  indices  ; Defcartea  having  em- 
ployed exponents  in  pofitive  and  integral  powers  only. 
The  theory  of  continued  fradtions  alfo  date  their  origin  from 
this  period,  having  been  firft  difeovered  by  lord  Brounker, 
of  Caftle  Lyons,  in  Ireland,  who  was  born  in  1620,  and 
died  in  16S4.  Another  eminent  mathematician  of  this  date 
deferves  particular  attention,  the  celebrated  Huygens,  a 
Dutchman,  whofe  extenfive  and  perfevering  genius  led  him 
to  the  cultivation  of  every  department  of  fcience  ; geometry, 
aftroi'.omyr,  analyiis,  and  mechanics,  are  indebted  to  him  for 
important  improvements ; in  the  former  his  theory  of  evo- 
lutes  difplays  the  powers  of  his  mind  ; in  aftronomy  his  name 
will  ever  be  remembered  for  his  difeovery  of  what  is  now 
termed  the  fourth  fatelhte  of  Saturn,  and  the  ringbyr  which 
that  planet  is  encompafl'ed  ; which  difeoveries  were  made  by 
means  of  a powerful  telefcope  which  he  had  himfelf  conftrudt- 
ed  ; the  theory  of  pendulums,  their  vibrations,  the  centres  of 
ofcillation,  percuifion,  and  various  other  interelling  and  ufeful 
mechanical  problems  are  due  to  this  dillinguilhed  author.  (See 
Huygens.)  It  was  alfo  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  that  the  progrefiive  motion 
of  light  was  difeovered  by  Roemer,  a Danilh  mathematician 
and  aftronomer ; before  his  time  the  propagation  of  light 
was  fuppofed  to  be  inftantaneous,  but  by  obfervatious  of  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatcllites,  this  was  found  to  be  errone- 
ous, and  not  only  its  progrefiive  motion  became  obvious,  but 
the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  was  pretty  accurately  afeer- 
tained.  Dr.  Hooke,  another  celebrated  Englilh  philofopher 
of  the  fame  date,  here  alfo  claims  our  attention.  To  this 
dillinguilhed  author  we  owe  a variety  of  difeoveries  ar.d  im- 
provements in  various  branches  of  mechanics  and  aftronomy, 
but  of  all  thefe,  perhaps  his  ideas  of  univerfal  gravitation, 
though  they  were  not  complete,  are  the  moll  deferving  of 
notice.  On  this  head  he  made  the  following  fuppofitions  : 


all  the  celeftial  bodies  have  not  only  an  attraction  or  gravita- 
tion towards  their  own  centre,  but  they  mutually  attradt 
each  other  in  the  fphere  of  their  activity.  All  bodies  which 
have  a fimple  and  diredt  motion,  would  continue  to  move  in 
a right  line,  if  fome  force  were  not  inceffantly  turning  them 
out  of  it,  and  compelling  them  to  deferibe  a circle,  ellipfis, 
or  other  curve.  Attraction  is  fo  much  the  more  powerful, 
as  the  attracting  body  is  more  near.  Thefe  cafes  all  enter 
into  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  and  only  the  law  of  attraction 
was  wantiug  to  render  the  theory  complete. 

We  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  name-  of  Newton, 
though  molt  of  lus  difeoveries  were  made  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century;  becaufe  we  wilhed  to 
confider  this  important  epoch  unconnected  with  any  extrane- 
ous matter,  and  to  bring  together  in  this  place  only  thofe  dif- 
tinguifhed  authors  who  contefted  with  each  other  that  crown 
of  glory,  which  by  univerfal  content  has  been  placed  upon  the 
brow  of  the  Englilh  philofopher.  Under  this  clafs  are  in- 
cluded Leibnitz,  and  the  brothers  John  and  James  Bernouilli, 
to  whom  muft  alfo  be  added  the  marquis  de  l’Hopital,  a 
French  nobleman,  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  his  amiable  and 
upright  difpofition  as  for  his  profound  knowledge  in  analyfis 
and  geometry.  It  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to  give  a mi- 
nute defeription  of  the  labours  of  each  of  thefe  authors,  as 
that  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  ; we  muft 
therefore  confine  our  obfervations  to  what  may  be  conlidered 
real  difeoveries,  and  in  thefe  our  illuftrious  countryman  will 
neceflarily  form  the  molt  prominent  objeCt ; the  Bernouillis 
undoubtedly  poffeffed  a molt  powerful  genius,  and  gave  the 
folution  of  problems  the  moft  refined  that  ever  exercifed  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  ; itill  their  works  are  not  of  that 
defeription  which  can  properly  form  a part  of  a brief  abftraCt 
of  mathematical  hiltory,  though  in  a more  extended  account 
they  would  form  a very  confiderable  part ; the  fame  obferva- 
tion  has  place  with  regard  to  de  l’Hopital.  To  Leibnitz  we 
are  indebted  for  the  difeovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  at 
leail  it  was  he  who  firft  publiflied  it  in  the  Leipfic  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1684,  though  his  real  claim  to  the  original  inven- 
tion has  been  always  a matter  of  difpute  between  the  Englifii 
and  foreign  mathematicians  ; the  former  contending  that  he 
had  derived  his  method  from  hints  which  he  had  received, 
and  from  letters  that  paffed  between  him  and  Newton  and 
other  Englifh  analyiis.  It  is  impofiible  in  this  place  to  en- 
ter upon  the  merits  of  Leibnitz’s  claims  to  the  priority  of  in- 
vention, we  muft  therefore  refer  the  reader  who  wifhes  to 
fee  the  matter  fully  inveftigated,  to  the  “ Commercium 
epiftolicum  de  Analyfi  promota,’’  publilhed  by  order  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  fubjedt  is  mi- 
nutely inveftigated.  Montucla  has  alfo  given  in  his  “ Hif- 
toire  des  Mathematiques,”  an  impartial  inveftigation  of  thefe 
claims,  but  Boffut  is  evidently  biaffed,  and  not  only  on  this 
fubject,  but  in  others  relating  to  Newton  is  tardy  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  his  fterling  merit.  With  regard  to 
Leibnitz  and  Newton,  they  were  both  rich  in  genius  and  in- 
vention, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  arrived  at  the 
fame  calculus  by  different  routes.  One  is  unwilling  to  attri- 
bute to  fo  celebrated  a man  as  Leibnitz,  fo  mean  an  adtion 
as  that  of  plagiarifin,  and  with  regard  to  Newton  it  never 
was  infinuated  by  any  of  his  opponents  that  any  charge  of 
this  kind  attached  to  his  dodlrine  of  fluxions.  In  fail,  when 
we  confider  the  methods  of  maxima  et  minima,  of  Fermat, 
Roberval,  and  Hudde,  and  the  differential  triangle  of  Bar- 
row,  each  of  which  were  fo  many  advances  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  new  analyfis,  it  will  not  be  at  all  furprifing 
that  the  fame  general  refults  Ihould  be  deduced  by  two  fuch 
men  as  Leibnitz  and  Newton  ; where  fo  much  had  been  al- 
ready 
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ready  prepared  for  their  ufe,  and  which  only  wanted  a great 
and  comprehenfive  genius  to  generalize  and  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. The  invention  of  fluxions,  though  it  will  ever  form  a 
moil  important  era  in  the  hiftory  of  the  exadt  fciences,  is 
ftill  by  no  means  the  greateft  of  Newton’s  difcoveries. 
Phyfical  aftronomy,  chronology,  and  optics,  are  equally  in- 
debted to  him,  and  (hew  the  power  and  extent  of  his  uni- 
verfal  genius.  It  would  be  ufelefs  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
in  this  place  his  difcoveries  in  thefe  fciences,  we  mull  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  Attraction,  Gravita- 
tion, Fluxions,  Optics, ,&c.  as  alfo  the  biographical  article 
Newton,  where  he  will  find  a more  ample  detail  of  parti- 
culars than  could  with  propriety  be  given  in  this  general 
Iketch,  the  objedl  of  which  is  not  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nutiae of  the  hiftory,  but  merely  to  trace  the  general 
outline  of  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences,  and  the  connexion 
and  dependence  of  the  feveral  parts  upon  each  other,  which 
view  of  the  fubjedl  is  loft  in  the  detached  hiftories  of 
the  feparate  branches.  We  muft  now  pafs  rapidly  over  the 
hiftory  of  the  laft  century,  not  that  it  is  lefs  prolific  in 
events  than  the  preceding,  but  becaufe  the  events  are  more 
recent,  and  many  eminent  authors  of  this  period  ftill  exift, 
and  are  ftill  enriching  the  fciences  with  their  difcoveries.  Of 
thofe  that  are  no  more,  we  ought  particularly  to  diftinguifh 
Halley,  Bradley,  Taylor,  d’Alembert,  and  Euler.  Of 
thefe  Halley  will  ever  be  remembered  for  his  numerous  and 
accurate  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  particularly  for  his 
being  the  firft  and  only  aftronomer  that  ever  truly  predidled 
the  return  of  a comet.  The  theory  of  the  aberration  of  light 
will  immortalize  the  name  of  Bradley ; and  the  dodtrine  of  in- 
crements will  claim  for  its  author,  Dr.  Taylor,  a diftinguilhed 
place  amongft  modern  geometers.  D’Alembert  is  defervedly 
celebrated  for  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  elegant  literature  ; 
while  his  theory  of  partial  differences , and  various  other  ma- 
thematical refearches,  cannot  fail  of  placing  him  in  the  firft 
rank  of  modern  mathematicians.  Euler’s  voluminous  writ- 
ings difplay  ip  every  part  a fuperior  and  comprehenfive 


genius,  and  the  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  with  which  he 
treated  the  various  branches  of  analyfis  and  geometry,  Ihew 
the  folidity  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment : in  fadt,  if  we 
confider  Euler  as  an  analyft  and  geometrician,  we  cannot 
deny  to  him  the  honour  which  has  been  beftowed  upon  him 
by  a celebrated  author  of  the  prefent  day,  viz.  that  he  was 
one  of  the  moll  extraordinary  men  that  any  age  or  country 
ever  produced.  To  thefe  names  we  might  add  thofe  of 
Cotes,  Maclaurin,  Simpfon,  Cramer,  Waring,  and  various 
others,  but  the  limits  of  this  article  requires  us  to  defift 
from  any  farther  enumeration. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow,  as 
nearly  as  poflible,  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  feveral  dif- 
coveries and  improvements  were  made,  and,  as  far  as  we  were 
able,  to  introduce  all  the  mod  prominent  parts  of  the  hiftory 
of  mathematics,  and  the  mod  celebrated  of  its  profeflors ; 
but  in  the  Ihort  fpace  that  this  article  occupies,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  happened  that  many  diftinguilhed  names  are 
omitted.  To  compenfate  for  this,  in  fome  meafure,  we 
have  framed  the  following  biographical  chart,  which  exhi- 
bits, under  one  point  of  view,  the  dates,  names,  and  dif- 
coveries of  all  the  moft  eminent  mathematicians  from  the  ear- 
lieft  period.  Thofe  who  are  more  particularly  celebrated  are 
printed  in  Roman  capitals,  with  the  country  in  which  they 
flourilhed,  and  that  particular  branch  of  mathematics  in 
which  they  moft  excelled,  or  which  they  have  invented  or 
improved.  Where  there  is  nothing  of  a particular  nature 
whereby  an  author  is  diftinguilhed,  his  country  only  is  given, 
and  fome  general  term,  as  aftronomy,  philofophy,  mathe- 
matics, See.  to  indicate  to  which  branch  of  the  fcienqcs  he 
more  particularly  diredfed  his  attention.  But  in  the  laft 
four  centuries,  in  order  to  make  more  room,  fuch  remarks 
are  omitted,  and  the  name  only  retained.  This  table  might 
have  been  much  more  extended  had  our  limits  admitted  of 
it ; but  it  is  prefumed  that  few  authors  are  omitted,  who 
have  contributed,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  thofe  fciences. 
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Chronological  Table  of  the  mod  eminent  Mathematicians  from  the  earlieft  Period  to  the  prefent  Time. 


Cent. 

Beginning. 

^Middle. 

End. 

B.C. 

Confucius,  722  B.C. 

( Era  of-Nabonaffar,  747  B.C. 

Chiron  the  Centeau,  960  B.C. 

600 

Thales,  Gr.  Predict.  an  Eclipfe. 
Anaximander,  Gr.  Celelt.  Globes. 

\ 

500 

j Cleoftratus,  Gr.  Aftronomy. 

Anaxagoras,  Gr.  Philofophy. 
Anaximenes,  Gr.  Sun  Dial. 

Pythagoras, Gr. 47  Eu.  Syft.Aft. 

400 

EuCtemon,  Gr.  Aftronomy. 
Meton,  Gr.  Metonic  Cycle. 
Plato,  Gr.  Geom.  and  Philof. 

Hippocrates,  Gr.  Quad,  of  Lunes. 

CEnopides,  Gr.  Geometry. 
Zonodorus,  Gr.  Geometry. 

3 00 

•Aristotle,  Gr.  Philofophy. 
Calippus,  Gr.  Aftronomy. 
Dinocrates,  Gr.  Architecture. 
Theophraitus,  Gr.  Hift.and  Math. 
Xenocrates,  Gr.  Architecture. 

Eudoxus,  Gr.  Geom.  and  Aftron. 

Pytheas,  Gaul,  Navig.  & Aftron. 
Archytas,  Gr.  Math,  and  Phil. 
Ariftasus,  Gr.  Conic  SeCtions. 
Dinoftratus,  Gr.  Quadratix. 
Menechmus,  Gr.  Geometry. 

200 

Apollonius,  Gr.  Geometry  and 
Conic  SeCtions. 

Archimedes. 

Ariltarchus,  Gr.  Aftronomy. 
Eratofthenes,  Gr.  Meaf.  a Degree. 

Euclid,  Gr.  Elem.  Geo.  & Optics. 
Aratus,  Gr.  Poet,  and  Aftron. 
Ariftillus,  Gr.  Phil,  and  Aftron. 
Nichomedes,  Gr.  Conchoid. 

ICO 

Hipparchus,  Gr.  Length  of  Year, 
N°  the  Stars. 

Ctefibius,  Gr.  Water  Pumps. 
Hero,  Gr.  Hero’s  Foun.  Clepfydra. 

0 

Chrift. 

Era. 

Manilius,  Rom.  Poet,  and  Aftron. 
Manlius,  Rom.  Aftronomy. 

C^sar,  Julius,  Ref.  the  Calendar. 
Sofigenes,  Egypt.  Aftronomy. 

Pofidonius,  Rom.  Mech.  and  Math. 
Theodofius,  Rom.  Spherics. 

A.D. 

0 

Cleomedes,  Rom.  Aftronomy. 
Geminus,  Rhodes,  Geom.  & Aftron. 
Vitruvius,  Rom.  Architecture. 

Menelaus,  Rom.  Spher.  Trigonom. 

Jamblicus,  Syria,  Philofophy. 

100 

Frontinus,  (Sixtus),  Rom.  Engin. 
Nicomachus,  Gr.  Mathematics. 

Hypficies,  Gr.  Mathematician. 
Ptolemy,  Claud.  Egypt.  Almag. 

2 CO 

Diophantus,  Gr.  Diophan.  Analylis. 

300 

Jamblicus,  alfo  of  Syria,  Philofophy. 

Pappus,  Gr.  Geometrical  Loci. 
Theon,  Gr.  Philofophy. 

400 

Hypatia,  Daugh.  of  Theon,  Com. 
on  Diophan. 

Proclus,  Gr.  Comment,  on  Euclid. 

Diodes,  Gr.  CifToid. 
Serenus,  Gr.  Geometry. 

500 

Marinus,  Naples,  Geometry. 

Anthemius,  Rom.  Archit.  Domes. 
Eutocius,  Gr.  Geometry. 

Ifodorus,  Rom.  Architecture. 

600 

Alexandrian  Library  deftroyed  642,  A.D. 

Beda,  the  Venerable,  Engl.  Monk. 

700 

Almanfor,  the  Victorious,  Aftron. 

Hero,  the  Younger,  Gr.  Geometry, 

800 

Almaimon,  Arab.  Prince,  Aftron. 
Alralhcd,  Perfia,  Aftronomy. 

Alfragan,  Arab.  Aftronomy. 

Albategni,  Arab.  Aftronomy. 
Thebit  Ibn  Chora,  Arab.  Aftron. 

900 

(Gebert),  Silvefter  II.  Spain,  Math. 
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Cent. 

A.D. 

IOOO 

Beginning. 

Middle. 

End. 

Ibn  Ionis,  Arab.  Aftronomy. 

Geber  Ben  Alpha,  Ar.Com.  Almag. 

I 1 00 

Alhazen,  Arab.  Optics  Sc  Aftron. 

• 

1200 

Leonard,  (de  Pifa),  Firft  European 
Algebraift. 

Naflir  Eddin,  Perfian,  Aftronomy. 

Alphonfo,k.  of  Caftile,  Alph.Tab. 
Halifax,  orSacrobofco,  Eng. Math. 
Jordanus  Nemorarius,  Math. 

Bacon,  Eng.  Philofopher. 
Campanus,  Theory  of  Planets. 
Vitellia  and  Pecam,  Optics. 

1300 

Albano,  Ital.  Phyfician  and  Math. 
Afcoli,  Ital.  Mathematician. 

John  of  Saxony,  Aftronomy. 

3400 

Bianchini,  Ital.  Aftronomy. 
Mofchopulus,  Mod.  Gr.  Mag.Squ. 
Purbach,  Vienna,  Aftronomy. 

Regiomontanus,  Vien.  Aftron. 
Cufa,  Cardinal,  Aftronomy. 
Henry,  Duke  of  Vifco,  SeaCharts. 
Ulug.  Bieg,  Tartar  Prince,  Aftron. 

Bernard  of  Granolachi,  Aftron. 
Lucas  de  Burgo,  Geom.  Algebra. 
Novera,  Dominic,  Ital.  Aftron. 

1500 

Copernicus,  Ger.  Syft.  of  Aftron. 
Apian.  Ferriers. 

Buteo.  Maurolycus. 

Cardan.  Nonius. 

Commandine.  . Sturmius. 

Durer,  Albert.  Tartaglia. 

Werner. 

Vieta,  France,  Angular  Se&ions. 
Ferrari.  Rothman. 

Mepimius.  Stiffelius. 

Mercator.  Ubalch  Guido. 

Ramus.  Vennatorius. 

Recorde.  Zemberti. 

Reinhold. 

Brahe,  Tycho,  Danifh,  Aftron. 
Bacon,  LordF.  Eng.  Philofopher. 
Galileo,  Ita.  Law  of  falling  Bodies. 
Bombelli.  Digges. 

Byrgius.  Ghetaldus. 

Clavius.  Moeftlin. 

Caftelli.  Rheticus. 

1600 

Briggs,  Eng.  Prefent  Syft.  of  Log. 
DesCartes,  Fr.  Equation  of  Curve 
Lines. 

Kepler, Ger.  LawsofCel.  Motions, 
Napier,  Scot.  Logarithms. 
Torricelli,  Ital.  Gravity  of  the 
Atmofphere. 

Bayer.  Horrox. 

Beaugrand.  Kircher. 

Beaume,  De.  Lucas  Valerius. 

Ceulen.  Metius. 

De  Dominis.  Otho. 

Gaffendi.  Oughtred. 

Gellibrand.  Pitifcus. 

Guldin.  Planudes. 

Halifax,  or  Lon-  Romanus. 

gomontanus.  Urfinus. 

Harriot.  Porta  Baptifta. 

Cavalerius,  Milan,  Indivifibles. 
Brounker,  Irel.  continued  Fraft. 
Fermat,  France,  Max.  et  Min. 

Theory  of  Numbers. 

Pascal,  Fr.  Do£t. of  Probabilities. 
Wallis,  Eng.  Arith.  of  Infinites. 
Bartholin.  Riccioli. 

Borelli.  Roberval. 

Bullialdus.  Slufius. 

Dechales.  Snellius. 

Frenicle.  Tacquet. 

Girard,  Albert.  Tchirnhaufen. 
Gregory,  J.  & D.  Vincent, St.  Gre. 
Henrion.  Viviani. 

Hevelius.  Vlacq. 

Horrebow.  Ward,  Seth. 

Merfennus.  Witt,  John  de. 

Bernouilli,  James,  Swifs,  Math. 
Barrow,  Eng.  Mathematics. 
Hooke,  Eng.  Phil,  and  Mech. 
Huygens, Hoi.  Evoluteof  Curves. 
Leibnitz,  Germ.  Diff.  Calculus. 
L’Hopital,  Fran.  Mathematics. 
RoEMER,Dan.  Prog.  Mot.  of  Light. 
Amontons.  Lieutard. 

Auzout.  Maraldi. 

Bachet.  Molyneux. 

Fagnani.  Oldenburgh. 

Flamfteed.  Ozanam. 

Grimaldi.  Pell. 

Guido  Grand!.  Picard. 

Hudde.  Reyneau. 

Kerfey.  Schooten. 

Kinghuyfen.  Wren. 

Lagney. 

1700 

Newton. 

Bernouilli,  John,  Swifs,  Math. 
Bradley,  Eng.  Aberration  of  the 
Stars. 

Cotes,  Eng.  Mathematician. 
Taylor,  Eng.  Increments. 

Billy,  De.  Meibomius. 

Brackcnridge.  d’Omerique,  H. 

Cafiini,  (D.  & J.)  Pemberton. 
Craig.  Preftet. 

Gravefande.  Saunderfon. 

l’Hire.  Saurin. 

Keill.  Sterling. 

Laloubere.  Ulloa. 

Lomlberg.  Varignon. 

Manfredi.  Verbieft. 

Marchetti.  Wolfius. 

Clairaut,  Fran.  Mathematics. 
Maclaurin,  Scot.  Mathematics.' 
De  Moivre,  Eng.  Mathematics. 
Simpson,  Eng.  Mathematics. 
Bellidor.  Herman. 

Bernouilli,  N.  Jacquier. 

Bernouilli.  D.  Koenig. 

Bougainville.  Long. 

Boguer.  Mairan. 

l’Caille.  Marriotte. 

Collins.  Maupertuis. 

Courtivron.  Mayer. 

Cramer.  Montmort. 

Dodfon.  Nicole. 

Dollond.  Riccati. 

Fatio.  Robins. 

Fountain.  le  Seur. 

Goldbach.  Simfon. 

Guifnee.  Walmfley. 

D’Alembert,  Fran.  Partial  Diff. 
Euler,  Germ.  Mathematics. 
Landen,  Eng.  Refidual  Analyfis. 
Waring,  Eng.  Mathematics. 
Agnefia,  Donna.  Lalande. 
Atwood.  Mafkelyne. 

Bailly.  Montucla. 

Bezout.  Pingre. 

Borda.  Robifon. 

Carnot.  Steward. 

Emerfon.  Vaudermond 

Horfley.  Vega. 

Keftner.  Wargentin. 
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MATHEO,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia  ; 27  miles  S.S.W.  ofTortofa. 

MATHEPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftari,  in  Guzerat ; 
30  miles  N.W.  of  Puttan-Sumnaut. 

MATHER,  Increase,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Ame- 
rican divine,  who  flourifhed  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
-was  born  at  Dorchelter,  in  New  England,  in  the  year  1635. 
He  purfued  his  academical  courfe  of  iludies  at  Harvard 
college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1636.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a voyage  to 
England,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  having  a 
brother,  minifter  to  a congregation  at  Dublin,  he  entered 
himfelf  of  Trinity  college,  in  which  he  proceeded  M.  A in 
1638,  having  performed  the  neceffary  exercifes  with  great 
applaufe.  He  was  not  more  dillinguifhed  for  his  talents 
than  refpefled  for  the  fuavity  of  his  manners  and  the  rec- 
titude of  his  deportment,  and  was  offered  a feUowfhip  in  that 
inftitution  ; but  finding  the  climate  of  the  ifland  unfavour- 
able to  his  health,  he  returned  to  England,  and  officiated 
for  fome  time  as  minifter,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Howe,  at 
Great  Torrington,  in  Devonfhire.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
pallor  to  his  flock,  in  1639,  Mr.  Mather  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  become  chaplain  to  colonel  Bingham,  governor  of 
the  ifland  of  Guernfey,  and  preached  every  Sunday,  as  well 
before  the  garrifon,  as  in  the  town  of  Peter  le  Port.  When 
the  time  came  that  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  ella- 
blifhed  religion,  or  quit  his  fituation,  he  readily  fubmitted  to 
the  latter,  and  returned  to  England.  Here  he  might  have 
had  valuable  church  preferment,  but  he  chofe  a clear  con- 
fcience  to  any  thing  that  the  world  could  offer,  and  failed 
for  New  England,  where  he  was  chofen  minifter  to  the 
New  Church  at  Boflon.  Shortly  after  this,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  a gentleman  of  conliderable 
eminence  in  England,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  on 
account  of  his  non-conformity.  He  had  formerly  been 
vicar  of  Bofton  in  Lincclnfhire,  in  England,  and  was  now 
fettled  as  minifter  at  Bofton  in  America.  I11  1664,  Mr. 
Mather  was  ordained  to  the  paftoral  office,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  through  life  with  credit  to  himfelf,  and 
highly  efteemed  by  his  people.  In  the  year  1683,  when 
kincr  Charles  TI.  required  the  inhabitants  of  Hew  England 
to  furrender  the  r charter,  Mr.  Mather  attended  at  a meeting 
of  the  freemen  of  Bofton,  and  by  his  zealous  perfuaflons 
determined  them  to  rejedl  a motion  for  that  purpofe  unani- 
inoufly,  and  to  leave  the  iffue  to  Providence,  rather  than 
become  the  degraded  inftruments  of  voluntarily  facrificing 
their  liberties.  This  fpirited  meafure  had  conliderable  in- 
fluence in  prevailing  on  the  country  in  general  to  imitate 
the  example  fet  by  the  Boftonians.  Upon  the  publication 
of  king  James’  fecond  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience, 
fome  of  the  minifters  of  New  England,  and  their  churches, 
drew  up  addreffes  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  benefits  which 
they  enjoyed  in  confequence  of  it,  and  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
ceeded to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  prefenting  them.  He 
was  favourably  received  at  court,  and  laid  before  the  king 
the  (late  of  the  country.  While  he  continued  in  England, 
tlie  revolution  took  place,  and  he  was  confuhed  by  the  new 
admini'lration  on  many  political  topics,  particularly  on  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  refettlement  of  the  Malfachufetts 
colony,  upon  their  chartered  foundation,  by  an  atl  of  par- 
liament, which  was  fruftrated  by  its  diffolution.  He  at 
length  obtained  from  his  majefty  a new  charter,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  old  one,  with  the  addition  of  new  and 
more  ample  privileges.  Having  rendered  this  important  ler- 
vice  to  h s fellow  citizens,  he  fet  fail  for  America  in  1 692,  and 
on  his  return  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  houfe  of 
representatives  for  his  faithful  and  zealous  endeavours  to 
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benefit  his  country.  He  now  returned  to  his  labours  in  the 
church,  and  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  he  was  chofen 
prefident  in  1684,  and  alfo  created  doftor  of  divinity.  He 
died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  author  of  many- 
theological  tradfts  : of  “ A brief  Hiftory  of  the  War  with 
the  Indians  in  New  England;”  of  “An  Effay  for  the 
recording  of  llluftrious  Providences,  wherein  an  account  is 
given  of  many  remarkable  and  memorable  events  which  have 
happened  in  this  laft  age,  efpecially  in  New  England  of 
“ A Difcourfe  on  Comets “ A Difcourfe  concerning 
Earthquakes,  &c.” 

Mather,  Cotton,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Bofton  in  1662-3,  and  was,  while  very  young,  dillinguifhed 
by  his  great  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  thought  to  be  well  qualified,  by 
his  previous  knowledge,  for  entering  on  academical  (tudies, 
and  was  accordingly  admitted  to  Harvard  college,  where, 
in  a very  fhort  time,  he  furpaffed  his  contemporaries  in  the 
different  branches  of  literature  and  fcience.  Before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  had  taken  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.  He  now  undertook  the  office  of  tutor,  which  he 
retained  with  great  reputation  for  the  fpace  of  about  feven 
years,  and  he  had,  afterwards,  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  feveral 
of  his  pupils  become  eminent  charablers  in  the  church  and  the 
world.  In  early  life  he  was  affli£led  with  a Hammering,  or 
impediment  in  his  fpeech  ; but  by  great  attention  and  care 
he  overcame  the  defetft,  and  engaged  in  the  fervices  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  year  1680.  He  was  firft  eledled  as  affiftant 
to  his  father  in  the  church  at  Bofton  ; and  in  1684  he  was 
ordained  as  co-paftor.  He  was  indefatigable  in  every  duty 
in  which  he  engaged  ; and  to  render  himfelf  more  exten- 
fively  ufeful,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Iroquois  Indian 
tongue,  fo  that  he  was  able  to  write  and  publilh  treatifes  in 
each  of  thefe  languages.  He  was  frequently  confuted  on 
matters  of  (late  by  the  magillrates,  and  more  than  once  fuc- 
ceeded  in  quelling  dangerous  riots  by  the  force  of  his  per- 
fuafion.  In  one  thing,  however,  he  was  ftrangely  rnifguided 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ; he  believed 
in  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  and  joined  in  the  perfecutions 
that  were  carried  on  in  that  country,  againft  fome  poor 
creatures  who  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  their  neigh- 
bours on  this  head.  He  contributed  to  promote  the 
phrenzy  of  the  time  by  publifhing  the  trials  of  the  ac- 
cufed,  and  by  fome  other  writings  in  fupport  of  the 
abfurd  and  pernicious  dodlrine  of  witchcraft.  In  every 
other  refpedl  he  was  uniformly  influenced  by  a moll  dif— 
interefted  regard  for  the  public  good  : he  planned  and  pro- 
moted feveral  ufeful  inftitutions,  and  he  was  an  adlive  member 
of  a fociety  whofe  profeffedbufinefs  was  tocompofe  differences 
and  prevent  law-fuits.  He  was  a commilfioner  for  Indian 
affairs,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  promote  the  inftrudlion 
and  happinefs  of  the  native  inhabitants.  He  was  the  firil 
perfon  that  introduced  the  pradlice  of  inoculation  for  the 
lmall-pox  into  America.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  country;  but  his  merit  was  known  and  acknowledged 
in  diftant  parts.  In  1710,  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  divinity,  and  in  1714 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  elefted  him  one  of  their  body. 
He  died  in  1727-8,  when  he  had  completed  his  fixty-fifth 
year,  leaving  behind  him  a character  for  great  piety  and  bene- 
volence ; he  was  as  a man  and  a member  of  fociety,  polite, 
friendly,  and  a mod  entertaining  as  well  as  ir.ftruclive  com- 
panion. He  publilhed  nearly  four  hundred  diftindl  pieces, 
many  of  w-hich  were,  of  courfe,  very  fmall,  iuch  as  Angle 
fermons,  effays,  & c.  Among  thefe,  we  may  notice  “ Mag- 
nalia  Chrifti  Americana ; or.  An  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of 
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New  England  from  its  firft  planting  in  1620  to  1698 
*•  The  Wonders  of  the  Invifible  World  ; being  an  account 
of  the  trials  of  feveral  witches  lately  executed  in  New 
England,  and  of  feveral  remarkable  curiofities  therein  oc- 
curring;” “ Johannes  in  Eremo  ; or,  The  Lives  of  feveral 
famous  Divines  ;”and  “ India  Chrilliana  ; or,  An  Account 
of  the  Propagation  of  Chriilianity  in  the  Fall  and  Weil 
Indies.”  Our  author,  during  a great  part  of  his  life,  was 
honoured  by  an  epiilolary  correfpondence  with  feveral 
perfons  of  eminent  charafter  for  pietv  and  learning,  and 
among  others  with  that  of  lord  chancellor  King,  lord  Bar- 
rington, Mr.  Whifton,  M.  Defaguliers,  and  the  celebrated 
dodlor  Franke,  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Halle  in  Saxony.  Biog.  Brit. 

MATHIEU,  St.,  ill  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftritft  of  Rochechouart ; 1 2 miles  S.S.W. 
of  St.  Junien.  The  place  contains  1946,  and  the  canton 
9699  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  252^  kiliometres,  in  10 
communes. 

MATIIRAVEL,  a village  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery ; once  the  feat  of  the  prince  of 
Povvis,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  city  called  “ Medio- 
lanum,” now  reduced  to  a farm-houfe  ; five  miles  N.W.  of 
Welfhpool. 

MATHURINS,  in  Ecclefiajlical Hiflory,  a name  given  to 
the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  their  having  a mo- 
nallery  at  Paris,  erefted  in  the  piace  where  there  is  a chapel 
confecra'-ed  to  St  Mathurin.  See  Trinitarians. 

MATHUSEN,  or  Mauthausen,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Auilria,  lituated  on  the  Danube ; feven  miles  E.  of 
Steyregg. 

MATIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Afia, 
between  Armenia  and  Media ; called  by  Strabo  the  Martia- 
nane  of  Media. 

MATIAS,  St.,  in  Geography , a town  of  New  Navarre; 
ICO  miles  W.  of  Cafa  Grande. 

MATICA,  St  , a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Revel,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Revel. 

MATICALAS,  a river  on  the  W.  coaft  of  New 
Mexico  ; feven  leagues  from  Cateltaftrand,  or  the  port  of 
Sanfonate,  known  by  fome  high  but  fmall  hills  that  are  op- 
pofite  to  it,  and  much  expofed  to  northerly  winds. 

MATIGNAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Dinan  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Dinan.  The  place  contains 
996,  and  the  canton  8S94  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  200 
kiliometres,  in  11  communes. 

MATILDA,  or  Maud,  in  Biography,  emnrefs  of  Ger- 
many, and  queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  king 
of  England,  and  Matilda  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1102. 
At  eight  years  of  age  (he  was  betrothed  to  Henry  V., 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  fent  over  to  that  country  for 
education.  The  emperor  dying,  without  iflue,  in  the  year 
1125,  Matilda  returned  to  the  court  of  her  father,  who, 
having  loft  his  only  fon,  caufed  all  the  nobles,  prelates,  &c. 
to  fwear  fealty  to  her  as  his  fuccelTor,  in  cafe  he  fhould  die 
without  male  iflue  ; and  in  1127  he  married  her  to  Geoffrey, 
elded  fon  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou.  She  now  went  to  re- 
fide  in  Normandy,  and  in  1132  fhe  was  delivered  of  a fon, 
afterwards  Henry  II  ; and  by  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
1133,  (he  became  heirefs  of  all  his  dominions  in  England 
and  France.  She  was  then  refiding  at  Anjou  with  tier 
hufband,  of  which  circumftance  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  took 
advantage,  and  (eized  upon  the  crown  of  England.  The  ba- 
rons of  Normandy  followed  the  example  of  the  Englifti  in 
fubnptting  to  Stephen,  fo  that  Matilda  was  almolt  inftantly 


deprived  of  the  inheritance  which  her  father  had  attempted 
to  fecure  for  her.  The  government  of  Stephen  was  foon 
hated,- and  Matilda,  in  1139,  landed  in  England,  and  a 
number  of  the  moft  powerful  barons,  without  hefitation, 
declared  in  her  favour.  A civil  war  enfued,  and,  in  1141, 
Stephen  was  taken  prifoner,  and  Matilda  was  crowned 
queen  of  England  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchefter.  She  was 
naturally  of  a haughty  difpofition,  and,  overfet  with  her 
good  fortune,  (he  refufed  to  liften  to  the  requefts  of  her 
nobles,  and  infolently  rejedled  the  petition  of  the  Londoners 
for  the  reftoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor. 
Confpiracies  were  formed  to  feize  her  perfon,  but  (he  ef- 
caped  the  machinations  of  her  (ubjedls,  and  withdrew  to 
Normandy  in  the  year  1148,  where  (he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  her  days.  She  died  in  1167.  Hume. 

Matilda,  countefs  of  Tufcanv,  the  daughter  of  Boniface, 
marquis  of  Tufcany,  celebrated  for  her  attachment  to  the 
papal  fee,  was  born,  according  to  fome  accoun's,  in  1039, 
and,  according  to  others,  in  1046.  She  firfl  married  Godfrey 
le  Boffu,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  lived  almoft  entirely 
apart  from  him,  not  chufmg  to  follow  him  from  Italy  toa  ruder 
climate.  Godfrey  died  in  1076,  and  in  the  fame  year,  by 
the  death  of  her  mother  Beatrice,  (he  fucceeded  to  vaft  pof- 
feflions  in  Italy.  She  now  put  herfelf  entirely  under  the 
direftion  of  Gregory  VII.  efpoufed  his  caufe  w ith  a'l  the 
zeal  of  a partizan,  and  in  the  year  IC77  (lie  made  a rever- 
fionary  grant  of  all  (he  poffeffed  to  the  church,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  emperor,  Henry  IV  , to  whom  they  w uld 
have  devolved  on  her  death.  She  aflilted  the  pope  with  all 
the  forces  (he  could  raife,  and  feveral  times  appeared  in 
perfon  at  their  head.  After  the  dea'h  of  Gregory,  in 
1085,  Matilda  dill  continued  to  give  tier  fupport  to  the 
Roman  fee  under  his  fucceffors,  Victor  III.  and  Urban  II. 
In  1089,  (lie  married,  a fecond  time,  Guelph,  fen  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a did inguifhed  leader  in  the  party  adverfe 
to  the  emperor.  Matilda  died  in  1115,  having  folemnly 
confirmed  her  dominions  to  the  holy  fee.  The  popes,  how- 
ever, were  not  able  quietly  to  take  poffefiion  of  thofe  vaft 
eftates  ; and  the  contell  for  them  was  the  iource  of  long 
continued  wars  between  them  and  the  emperors.  A part 
only  of  the  donation  finally  took  effed  ; neverthelefs,  Ma- 
tilda is  juftly  regarded  by  the  votaries  of  the  holy  fee  as 
the  greateft  tempo-al  benefadlor  it  ever  poffeffed.  This 
circumftance  has  rendered  her  a fubjedt  for  extravagant 
panegyric  with  one  party,  and  for  very  fcandalous  imputa- 
tions with  the  oppofite.  Univer.  Hid. 

Matilda,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
the  county  of  Dundas,  being  the  (ixth  townfhip  in  afeending 
the  river  St.  Laurence  ; a few  miles  N.W.  of  Ofwegetchie. 

MATILLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon ; 
20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Salamanca. 

MATIN,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the 
St.  Laurence;  150  miles  below  Quebec. 

Matins.  See  Mattins. 

MATIN  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Coda  Rica  ; 60  miles  N.N.E  of  Carthage. 

MATINATA,  ItaL,  a lover’s  morning  fong,  under  the 
window  of  his  miftrefs.  The  Crufca  didlionnry  defines  it, 
“ Compofizione  da  cantare  e fonare,  che  fanno  gli  amanti  in 
ful  matino  davanti  alia  cafa  della  inamorata  ; come  ferenata 
quel  che  fanno  la  notte  al  fereno  a compofition  fung  and 
played  by  a lover  in  a morning,  under  the  window  of  his 
miftrefs ; as  a ferenata  is  performed  in  a fimilar  manner  in 
the  evening.  See  Serenata. 

MATINICUS  Islands,  in  Geography,  iflands  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  coaft  of  Maine.  Matinicus  lies  in  N.  lat.  43’ 
56'.  W.  long.  68 ' 2o’, 

MATINO, 
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MATINO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  The  fcenery  of  Matlock  dale  is  peculiarly  romantic  and 
Otranto  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Gallipoli.  pi&urefque  ; being  diverfified  with  rugged  rocks  coi.trafled 

MATISFALVA,  a tovrn  of  Tranfylvania ; feven  miles  with  the  finefl  verdure.  Two  of  thefe  rocks,  the  High 
E.S.E.  of  Samofvivar.  Tor,  and  MalTon  hill,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  former 


MATITES,  in  Natural  Hifiory , the  name  of  a Hone 
defcribcd  by  feveral  authors.  The  charadfers  they  give  of 
it  are,  that  it  is  of  a pale  greyilh  colour,  and  of  the  form  of 
the  nipples  of  a woman’s  breafls,  feveral  of  thefe  nipples  ap- 
pearing upon  one  Hone. 

It  is  plain,  that  there  needs  no  more  to  the  formation  of 
one  of  thefe  matitse  than  the  petrifadfion  of  a piece  of  the 
fliell  of  one  of  the  echini  marlni , or  fea- eggs,  which  have 
large  papillx,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Red  fea,  with  fome  of 
its  papillae  upon  it.  As  to  the  colour,  it  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  grey  alone,  but  may  be  various  as  the  colours  of  Hones, 
fince  any  fpecies  of  Hone  may  have  gone  to  the  formation  of 
it ; and  whatever  colour  the  Hony  matter  was,  of  that  will 
the  matites  be. 

MATKNELTZEL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird 
approaching  to  the  fnipe  kind,  and  called  by  Gefner  ga/linula 
erythra  ; and  by  the  common  people  of  Germany,  mattkern. 
It  is  common  in  watery  places  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  SeeFuLiCA  maculata. 

MATLOCK,  in  Geography,  a village  and  parifli  in  the 
wapentake  of  Wirkfworth,  Derbyfliire,  England,  is  fituated 
on  the  eaflern  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  17  miles  diflant 
from  Derby,  and  143  from  London.  At  the  time  of  com- 
piling the  Domefday  book,  it  was  a hamlet  of  the  manor 
of  Metesford,  which  was  part  of  the  demefnes  of  the  crown. 
It  was  afterwards  held  by  William  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby, 
but  on  the  attainder  of  his  fon  Robert  reverted  to  the 
crown  ; and  being  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  Edmund  earl 
of  LancaHer,  continued  a part  of  that  earldom  and  duchy 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  I , when  it  was  fold  to  the  copy- 
holders  of  the  manor,  and  is  now  divided  into  fmall  fliares. 
According  to  the  return  made  under  the  population  act  of 
1800,  this  parilh  contained  492  houfes,  occupied  by  2354 
perfons.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lead  mines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The 
houfes  are  principally  of  Hone  ; and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village  is  a neat  Hone  bridge.  The  church,  which  Hands  on 
the  verge  of  a romantic  rock,  confllts  of  a nave,  fide  aifles, 
and  a fmall  chancel.  On  the  eminence  called  Riber,  are  the 
remains  of  a druidical  aitar,  or  cromlech,  called  the  Hirjl 
Jlor.cs.  It  is  competed  of  four  maffes  of  grit-Honc,  one  of 
which,  apparently  the  fmalleft,  is  placed  on  the  others,  and 
is  computed  to  weigh  about  two  tons.  On  this  upper  Hone 
is  a circular  hole,  fix  inches  deep,  and  nine  in  diameter, 
wherein,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laH  century,  Hood  a 
Hone  pillar. 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  village  is  Matlock-bath ; 
which,  though  few  fituations  can  be  more  beautiful,  was 
fnly  occupied  by  fome  rude  cottages  inhabited  by  miners, 
till  its  warm  fprings  began  to  attract  notice,  for  their  medi- 
cinal qualities,  about  the  year  1698.  At  that  period  the 
original  bath  was  built,  and  a houfe  alfo  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  vifitors.  A fecond  fpring  having  been  dif- 
covered,  a new  bath  and  lodging-houfe  were  erected.  At 
a later  period,  a third  fpring  was  found  ; another  bath  and 
houfe  were  confequently  built;  the  latter,  by  various  altera- 
tions, is  become  one  of  the  moH  commodious  hotels  in 
England.  Thefe  buildings  are  of  Hone,  and  are  refpe&iveiy 
named,  the  Old  Bath,  the  New  Bath,  and  the  Hotel.  In 
thefe,  and  two  priva'e  lodging-houfcs,  five  hundred  perfons 
may  at  the  fame  time  be  accommodated.  The  Matlock 
feafon  commences  at  the  end  of  April,  tind  continues  till 
November. 


is  upwards  of  350  feet  in  height  ; the  lower  part  is  covered 
with  fmall  trees  and  underwood  of  various  foliage  ; but  the 
upper  part,  for  fifty  or  fixty  yards,  is  one  broad  mafs  of 
naked  perpendicular  rock.  The  fragments  that  have  failen 
from  it  form  the  bed  of  the  river  which  flow  s immediately 
below.  After  heavy  rains,  the  impetuofity  of  the  current 
is  greatly  increafed,  and  the  fublimity  of  the  view  propor- 
tionably  augmented.  Oppofi'e  to  the  High  Tor,  butrifing 
with  a gentler  afeent,  though  to  a greater  elevation,  is 
Mafibn  hill,  which  appears  like  a pile  of  immenfe  craggs. 
The  fummit  of  this  mountain  has  been  named  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  and  overlooks  the  country  to  a vaH  extent,  be- 
fides  commanding  a beautiful  bird’s-eye  view  of  nearly  t lie 
whole  dale.  The  height  of  this  flupendous  eminence  is 
about  250  yards  ; the  path  to  its  fummit  has  been  carried 
in  a winding  or  rather  zigzag  diredlion.  and  in  various  places 
has  been  planted  with  rows  of  firs,  which  opening  at  con- 
venient didances,  admit  the  eye  to  range  over  the  fcenery 
beneath,  from  different  points  of  view.  Near  the  upper 
end  of  the  dale  is  a fpacious  building,  eredled  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  by  the  late  iir  Richard  Arkwright, 
and  now  the  property  of  his  fon  Richard  Arkwright,  efq., 
W'hofe  elegant  manfion,  Wiilerfley  caHle,  Hands  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  a commanding  eminence,  which  terminates  the  ex- 
tenfive  range  of  rocks  that  forms  the  ealtern  boundary  of 
the  Derwent,  in  its  ccurfe  through  Matlock  dale.  The 
caHle  confifis  of  a body,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare, 
having  a circular  tower  rifing  from  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
and  a lemicircular  tower  projecting  from  the  front  on  each 
fide  of  the  entrance,  and  two  wings  with  a round  tower  at 
each  angle  ; the  whole  Hru&ure  is  embattled,  and  the  walls 
are  of  free-done.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii. 

Matlock  Waters.  See  Matlock  Wafers. 

M ATM  A I,  one  of  the  Kurile  or  Ivurillkoi  iflands,  the 
fouthernmod  and  larged,  fubjedl  to  the  Japanefe,  and  for- 
tified and  garrifoned  on  the  fide  toward  the  continent.  The 
channel  between  this  ifiand  and  Japan  is  faid  to  be  no  more 
than  60  verds  wide,  and  full  of  rocks.  The  current  is  very 
rapid.  On  the  fouthern  promontory  Hands  the  Japanele 
town  Matmai,  where  the  fupreme  commander  refides.  The 
hairy  Kurils  are  in  poffefiion  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifiand. 
The  Japanefe  and  Chinefe  refort  hither  in  trading  veffels  for 
the  purpofes  of  commerce,  which  confifis  in  bartering  with 
the  Kurils  for  fea-otters,  feals,  and  various  forts  of  furs ; 
alfo  fat,  oil,  and  blubber  of  whales,  and  other  marine 
animals ; eagles’  feathers  for  fledging  their  darts  and  arrow's, 
and  other  articles,  in  exchange  for  Hlk  and  cotton  pieces 
for  garments,  japanned  veffels,  rice,  brandy,  tobacco,  fabres, 
knives,  pots,  and  kettles,  hatchets,  and  the  like.  In  the 
region  of  the  bay  Atkis,  the  land  extends  northwrard  in  a 
great  headland,  where  lofty  mountains  rife  on  all  parts, 
tending  eallward  in  ridges : within  land  are  fpacious  vales 
between  the  mountains,  and  large  rivers  roll  in  currents  to 
the  fea.  The  coafl  abounds  in  bays  and  bights,  which  might 
be  made  to  ferve  for  harbours.  The  foreita  confifi  of  oaks, 
beech,  elm,  birch,  willow,  and  other  trees  &f  unknown 
fpecies.  The  fields  produce  a multitude  of  unknown  vege- 
tables, among  which  are  lira  wherries,  cranberries,  bilberries, 
and  a large  fort  of  hips  and  haws.  Of  animals,  the  forefla 
afford  haunts  to  black  bears,  elks,  roebucks,  deer,  fables, 
faxes,  hares,  and  river-otters.  The  bays  and  inland  lakea 
fwarm  with  all  kinds  of  ducks  and  water- fowl;  nor  is  the 
country  deficient  in.  frogs  and  fnakes. 
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MATO,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  of  a tree  growing 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  bearing  a fruit  of  the 
fize  of  an  apple,  and  covered  with  a thick  and  tough  red 
/kin.  Tliis  is  called  by  fome  the  wild  mangouftan.  Its 
fruit  perfectly  refembles  that  of  the  mangouftan  in  figure, 
but  is  not  eatable.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1699. 

Mato  Denioo.  in  Geography , a town  of  Brafil,  in  the 
government  of  Minas  Geraes ; 45  miles  N N.E.  Villarica. 

MATOBOLO,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iflands, 
near  the  N.  coaft  of  Panay.  N.  lat.  n°  56'.  E.  long.  1220 
4 s'. 

MATOCHNIK  Scher,  a ftrait  which  divides  Nova 
Zembla,  always  filled  with  ice.  N.  lat  75  . 

MATOGROSO,  or  Matto-grosso  the  moft  inland, 
and  the  moft  celebrated  province  of  Brafil.  According  to 
Alcedo,  the  Portuguele  firft  took  poffefiion  of  it  in  1761, 
having  difcovered  the  richnefs  of  its  gold  mines,  by  means 
of  the  Mifiionaries,  to  vvhofe  pious  and  benevolent  labours 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  difcovery  of  the  interior 
parts  of  Cabralia,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  Land 
of  the  Amazons,  though  widely  remote  from  the  river 
idly  fo  called.  A town  was  erected,  and  a governor  ap- 
pointed. As  in  mining  ftations  in  general,  the  land  is 
barren,  and  provifions  fcarce  and  dear.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  moift.  It  was  in  vain  attacked  in  1766,  by  orders  of 
the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards  being  obliged  to  retreat 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  route,  and  the  valour  of  the  Portu- 
jruefe.  S.  lat.  io°  to  230.  W.  long.  32 ' to  64  . 

MATOMKIN,  Great  and  Little,  two  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Virginia  ; the  former  in 
N.  lat  37°  42'.  W.  long.  75°  36',  and  the  latter  in  N.  lat. 
37-  38'.  W.  long.  750  42'. 

MATONBACKRAPETTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Cuddapa  ; 32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cuddapa. 

MATOON  Harbour,  a harbour  on  the  fouthern  coaft 
of  Nova  Scotia.  N.  lat.  440.  W.  long.  64'  45'. 

MATOUR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Macon  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Macon.  The  place  contains 
2062,  and  the  canton  6378  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
kiliometres,  in  nine  communes. 

MATOUREA,  in  Botany,  a p’ant  fo  called  by  Aublet, 
and  figured  in  his  Guian.  t.  259,  appears  to  be  properly  re- 
ferred by  Schreber  to  Vandellia.  It  is  known  to  the 
Creoles  by  the  name  of  Bajtlic  fauvage,  or  Wild  Balil, 
having  the  foliage  of  an  Ocymum,  with  a bitterifh,  fomewhat 
aromatic,  flavour,  and  is  ufed,  either  bruifed  or  in  decoc- 
tion, as  a vulnerary,  being  confidered  very  efficacious  in  that 
refpedt.  It  is  a native  of  meadows  in  Cayenne  and  Guiana, 
flowering  all  the  year  round.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  two 
feet  high,  much  branched,  fquare,  leafy,  /lightly  downy. 
Leaves  onpofite,  an  inch  long,  ovate,  ferratecf,  downy, 
paler  beneath  ; elongated  and  entire  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
axillary,  bluei/h,  generally  folitary.  We  are  not  informed 
of  the  derivation  of  the  above  name,  nor  whether  the  French 
Matouri  be  the  original  or  the  tranflation. — This  plant  is 
the  Vandellia  pratenjls  of  Vahl,  as  well  as  of  \ Y ill d . Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  343,'  and  is  laid  to  be  extremely  common  in  South 
America,  by  road  fides,  from  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  to  the 
Brafih.  See  Vandellia. 

MATRA,  in  Geography,  a chain  of  mountains  in  Hun- 
gary, S W.  of  Erlau. 

MATRAMODO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 27  miles  W.  of  Vellore. 

MATRaSS,  Matracium,  or  Bolt-head,  a glafs  veflel, 
nfed  by  chemifts  in  digeftions,  and  other  operations. 

The  matrafs  is  made  in  form  of  a bottle  fomewhat  bellied 


in  the  middle,  with  a long  narrow  neck  ; it  is  coated  with 
earth,  when  it  is  to  be  placed  on  a very  hot  fire.  And 
when  it  is  required  it  (hould  be  ftopped  very  clofe,  they  feal 
it  hermetically. 

The  matrafs,  ufed  in  aflaying,  is  a veflel  of  very  pure  and 
tranfparent  glafs,  not  too  thick  at  the  bottom,  which  would 
make  it  apt  to  burft  in  the  fire.  It  is,  for  this  ufe,  to  be 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  to  have  an  orifice  fcarceiy 
fo  much  as  half  an  inch  wide,  left  the  matters  contained  in 
it,  being  in  a violent  ftate  of  ebullition,  /hould  either  rife 
over  the  mouth  ol  the  veflel,  or  at  leaft  be  partly  thrown 
out  in  form  of  fmail  drops,  like  a thin  rain,  which  drops 
always  carry  fome  of  the  metal  with  them.  The  bottom  is 
capacious  enough  when  it  will  hold  an  ounce  or  two  of 
aquafortis,  and  the  height  of  the  veflel  is  of  a farther  ufe 
in  making  a greater  repercufiion  of  the  fumes.  The  mouth 
ought  alio  to  be  turned  backwards,  in  form  of  a broad  lip, 
that  the  folutions,  when  poured  out,  may  not  run  down  the 
fides  of  the  veflel.  Cramer,  Art  of  A/f.  p.  68. 

Matrafles  are  alfo  ufed  as  receivers : as  to  their  form, 
fome  are  fpherical,  others  flattened  at  the  bottom,  and  others 
in  the  fhape  of  an  e^g,  called  philofophical  eggs.  The  moft 
convenient  of  all,  when  only  a ftr.all  quantity  of  matter  is 
ufed,  are  bottles  of  thin  glafs,  called  medical  phials ; be- 
caufe  they  are  cheap,  made  of  good  glafs,  and  may  be 
quickly  heated,  fo  that  the  liquor  contained  in  them  /hall 
boil ’without  danger  of  being  broken.  See  Laboratory. 

MAT  RAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Tyrolefe  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Infpruck. 

MATRI,  among  Hindoo  Mythologijls,  is  a term  applied 
to  feveral  of  their  female  divinities,  or  divine  mothers,  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  feems  nearly  the  fame  as  Sakti, 
which,  however,  is  generally  ftated  to  mean  the  adtive 
energy  of  a power,  rather  than  a mother.  (See  Sakti.) 
In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Reft-arches,  Mr.  Pater- 
fon  enumerates  eight  of  thefe  Saktis,  as  follows  : 

1.  Mahefwari,  the  Sakti  of  Mahela  or  Siv3.  2.  Sa- 
rafwati  ; in  this  character,  indeed,  more  corredtly  called 
Brahmi  or  Brahmani,  Sakti  of  Brahma.  3.  Narayani  of 
Narayann.  4.  Indrani,  or  Aindri,  of  Indra.  3.  Kau- 
mari  of  Kartikya.  6.  Varahi  of  Vi/hnu,  in  the  Varahava- 
tara.  7.  Narafir.hi  of  V’./hnu,  in  the  Narafingavatara.  (Of 
all  thefe  due  mention  is  made  under  their  ieveral  names.) 
8.  Aparajita,  a form  of  Bhavani,  the  female  principle.. 
The  laft,  Mr.  Paterfon  remarks,  maybe  the  Aphrodite  of 
the  Greeks  ; and  Mahefwari,  or  a female  Siva,  riding  on  a 
white  bull,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  ftory  of  Europa’s 
rape,  while  Brahmi,  or  the  female  Brahma,  with  the  fwan, 
may,  in  iike  manner,  have  occafioned  the  fable  of  Jupiter 
and  Leda.  Thefe  explanations  were,  perhaps,  invented  by 
the  Greeks,  to  account  for  fymbols,  of  the  meaning  of 
which  they  were  ignorant.  On  the  foregoing  paflage,  Mr. 
Colebrcoke,  the  worthy  fucceflbr  of  fir  William  Jones  in 
the  chair  of  the  Afiatic  Society,  gives,  in  a note,  the  fol- 
lowing information.  “ The  eight  Saktis,  or  energies  of  as 
many  deities,  are  alfo  called  Matris,  or  mothers.  They  are 
called  Brahmi,  &c.  becaufe  they  fprung  from  the  bodies  of 
Brahma,  and  the  other  gods  refpedtively.  In  fome  places 
they  are  thus  enumerated  : Brahmi,  Mahefwari,  Aindri, 
Varahi,  Vaiflmavi,  Kaumari,  Chamunda,  and  Charchika. 
Some  reduce  the  number  to  feven  j omitting  the  two  latter,, 
and  adding  Kauveri  (which  fee.)  Prayers  are  addreflcd  to 
the  Matris  on  various  occafions,  efpecially  in  the  Cavachas,. 
or  defenfive  incantations.  (See  Mantra.)  Two  are  cited 
by  way  of  example,  and  an  extract  from  the  Marcandeya 
Purana,  deferiptive  of  the/e  goddefies.  “ May  Brahmani,. 
conferring  the  benefit  of  all  benedictions,  proteCt  me  on  the 
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enft ; and  Narayani  on  the  fouth-eaft,  for  the  fake  of  rea- 
lizing every  wifh  ; Mahefwari  too  on  the  fouth,  rendering 
every  thing  aufpicious ; Chamunda  on  the  fouth-weft,  dif- 
comfiting  all  enemies ; and  on  the  welt  Kaumari,  armed 
with  her  lance  and  flayer  of  foes;  on  the  north-weft,  Apa- 
rajita,  the  beauteous  giver  of  victory;  on  the  north  Varahi, 
gran'er  of  boons  ; and  on  the  north-eaft  Narafinhi,  the  ba- 
nifher  of  terror.  May  thefe  mothers,  being  eight  deities 
and  adtive  powers,  defend  me.”  Another  incantation  Amply 
enumerates  the  fame  eight  goddefles,  and  proceeds . thus  : 
“ May  thefe,  and  all  Matris,  guard  me  with  their  refpective 
weapons  on  all  quarters,  and  on  every  point.”  In  the  Devi 
Mahatmya,  the  aflembling  of  the  Matris  to  combat  the 
demons  is  defcribed,  and  we  (hall  extract  the  paffage,  with 
fome  others,  as  defcriptive  generally  of  the  principal  fe- 
male divinities  of  the  Hindoos,  and  throwing  fome  light 
on  an  ohfcure,  but  interefting,  branch  of  the  mythology 
of  that,  and  we  may  fafely  fay  of  other,  people.  “ The 
energy  of  each  god,  exadlly  like  him,  with  the  fame  form, 
the  fame  decoration,  and  the  fame  vehicle,  came  to  fight 
againft  the  demons.  The  Sakti  of  Brahma,  girt  with  a 
white  gourd,  arrived  on  a car  yoked  with  Iwans;  her 
title  is  Brahmani.  Mahefwari  came  riding  on  a bull, 
and  bearing  a trident,  with  a vaft  ferpent  tor  a ring,  a 
crefcent  for  a gem.  Kaumari,  bearing  a lance  in  her  hand 
and  riding'on  a peacock.  Vaifhnavi  alfo  arrived,  fitting 
on  an  eagle,  and  bearing  a conch,  a difcus,  a club,  and  a 
bow  and  a fword  in  her  feveral  hands.  The  energy  of 
Hari,  who  aflumed  the  unrivalled  form  of  the  holy  boar, 
likewife  came  there,  alfuming  the  body  of  Varahi.  Nara- 
finhi too,  embodied  in  a form  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of 
.Nrifinhi,  with  an  eredl  mane  reaching  to  the  hoft  of  ftars. 
Aindri,  came,  bearing  the  thunder-bolt,  and  riding  on  the 
king  of  elephants,  and  in  every  refpedl  like  Indra,  with  a 
hundred  eyes.  Laftty,  came  the  dreadful  energy  named 
Chandika,  who  fprung  from  the  body  of  Devi,  horrible, 
howling  like  a hundred  fhakals  ; ftie,  furnamed  Aparajita, 
the  unconquered  goddefs,  thus  addrefled  Iiani,  whofe  head 
is  encircled  with  his  duiky-braided  locks.” — “ Thus,”  con- 
tinues the  ftory,  wiiich  is  too  long  for  infertion,  “ did  the 
wrathful  hoft  of  Matris  flay  the  demons.” 

In  the  Uttara  kalpa  of  the  fame  Purar.a,  the  Matris  are 
thus  defcribed:  “ Chamunda  (landing  on  a corpfe  ; Varahi 
fitting  on  a buffalo  ; Aindri  mounted  on  an  elephant ; 
Vaifhnavi  borne  by  an  eagle  ; Mahefwari  riding  on  a bull  ; 
Kaumari  conveyed  by  a peacock  ; Brahmi  carried  by  a 
fwan  ; and  Aparajita  revered  by  the  univerfe,  are  all  Matris 
endowed  with  every  faculty.” 

The  probability  of  thefe  and  fimilar  Puranic  legends 
having  been  the  origin  of  thofe  of  Aphrodite,  Europa,  and 
Leda,  is  above  hinted.  A farther  confideration  of  the  paf- 
fages  quoted  might  lead  to  a belief  of  greater  identity  in 
the  mythology  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  heathens.  A 
virgin  goddefs  conveyed  by  a peacock,  a hundred-eyed 
deity,  and  one  borne  by  an  eagle,  are  common  to  both. 
Other  points  of  uniformity  will  occur  to  the  claffical  reader. 

In  the  thirteenth  feflion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Ra- 
mayana  (fee  that  article),  the  company  affembled  at  an 
Afwamedha,  or  facrifice  of  a horfe,  is  enumerated ; includ- 
ing, among  many  other  of  the  heavenly  hoft,  “ the  four 
fupporters  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  divine  mothers  of  all  the 
celellials.”  A note  on  this  paffage  informs  us,  that  the 
former  are  “ Indra,  regent  of  the  eaft  ; Yama,  of  the  fouth ; 
Varuna,  of  the  weft;  and  Kuvera,  of  the  north.”  (See 
hereon  more  particularly  under  Makut.  ) And  that  the 
44  diviue  mother®  of  the  celeftials  are  feven  : Brahmi,  Ma- 
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hefwari,  Rudri,  Kaumari,  Vaifhnavi,  Varahi,  and  In» 
drani.” 

MATRICARIA,  in  Botany , fo  called  from  its  reputed 
efficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  matrix.  Its  Greek  fynonym 
7 rajSsviov,  from  a virgin,  feems  to  be  founded  in  a 

fimilar  opinion.  Linn.  Gen.  432  Schreb.  565.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2161.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit. 
902.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  233.  Juft'.  183  La- 
marck Fluftr.  t.  678.  Gasrtn.  t.  168. — Cia  s and  order, 
Syngcnefia  Polygamia  Supcrjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofite 
Difcoidea,  Linn.  Cory mbif era , J 11  f I. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  hemifpherical,  compofed  of 
linear,  imbricated,  nearly  equal,  membranous  feales.  Cor* 
compound,  radiated  ; florets  of  the  difk  all  perfect,  tubular, 
funnel-fbaped,  five-cleft,  fpreading ; thofe  of  the  radium 
female,  oblong  and  three-toothed.  Siam,  (in  the  tubular 
florets)  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers 
cylindrical,  tubular.  Pifl.  (in  the  tubular  florets)  Ger- 
men  oblong,  naked  ; flyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  tha 
flamens  ; iligma  cloven,  fpreading  ; the  female  or  liguiate 
florets  differ  in  having  rather  a fhorter  flyle,  and  two  revo- 
lute  ftigmas.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx. 
Seeds  in  all  the  florets  folitary,  obloug.  Down  none.  Recept- 
naked,  cylindrical  or  conical. 

Obi.  This  genus  differs  from  Pyrethrum  in  having  no 
crown  or  pappus  attached  to  the  feed. 

Eff.  Ch  Receptacle  naked,  almoft  cylindrical.  Seeds 
without  a crown.  Calyx  deprefTed,  imbricated  with  mem- 
branous bordered  feales. 

1.  M .fuaveolens.  Sweet  Feverfew.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1256- 
(M.  recutita;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed  1 89.1.  FI.  n.  701  ; FI. 
Suec.  ed.  1.  251,  without  the  fynonyms.) — u Receptacle 
conical.  Florets  of  the  radius  deflexed.  Calyx-fcales  equal 
at  the  margin.” — Native  of  Sweden,  but  of  what  country 
befides  is  uncertain,  this  being  a very  obfeure  fpecies,  much 
miftaken  by  authors.  The  Linnaean  herbarium  throws  no 
certain  light  upon  it.  What  Ehrhart  has  given  in  his  Plante 
Officinales  58,  as  Matricaria  Chamomilla , feems  rather  to 
anfwer  to  the  defcription  of  the  fpecies  in  queftion. 

2.  M.  Chamomilla.  Corn  Fevertew,  or  Wild  Chamomile. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI  1256.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1232.  Curt.  Lond. 
fafe.  5.  t.  63.  Mart.  FI.  Ruft.  t.  74. — Leaves  fmooth,  pin- 
nated ; leaflets  linear,  Ample  or  divided.  Radius  fpreading. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  dilated. — Very  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  in  fields  and  on  dunghills  by  the  road 
fide,  flowering  from  May  to  July.  — Root  annual,  fibrous. 
Stem  a foot  high,  eredl,  very  much  branched,  leafy,  ftriated, 
fmooth.  Leaves  feffile,  pinnated,  clafping  the  (tern,  of  a 
deep  green,  fmooth;  leaflets  linear,  ob'ufe  with  a little 
point.  Flowers  numerous,  terminal,  fohtary,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Chamomile  of  the  (hops  ( Anlhemis  nobilis)  in 
fize,  and,  in  a certain  degree,  in  fmell.  Calyx  flatti/h, 
fmooth ; feales  dilated  outwardly,  membranous,  whitifh. 
Difk  yellow,  conical.  Florets  of  the  radius  fpreading,  white, 
retufe,  three-toothed,  deflexed  in  the  evening.  Seeds  an- 
gular, oblique,  fmooth,  altogether  beardlefs.  Receptacle 
conically  cylindrical,  acute,  dotted,  fmooth. 

Hudfon  and  Lightfoot  were  of  opinion  that  M.  fuaveolens 
of  Linnaeus  was  only  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  but  Dr.  Smith 
in  his  Flora  Britannica  fays  they  are  diltinft,  the  former 
being  never  found  in  Britain,  and  having  its  flowers  no'  more 
than  half  as  large  as  111  the  latter. — Profefi'or  Martyn  ob- 
ferves  that  “ according  to  the  Swedifh  obfervations,  kine, 
goats  and  fheep  cat  this  p'ant,  horfes  are  not  fond  of 
it,  and  fwine  retufe  it.  It  feems  to  be  rejected  in  gene- 
ral by  all  quadrupeds  with  us.  It  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs 
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the  fame  qualities  with  Anthcmis  nobilis,  but  n an  inferior 

degree.” 

Willdenow  has  adopted  a third  fpecies,  M.  capenfs,  on 
the  authority  of  Thunberg’s  Prodromus  and  Einnaeus’s 
Mantffa  ; but  on  referring  to  the  Linnasan  Herbarium,  we 
find  its  feeds  furnifhed  with  a crown,  fo  that  it  muft  of 
courfe  be  removed  to  Pyretbrum.  For  the  fame  reafon 
M.  P arihenium , and  maritimum  have  been  placed  under  that 
genus. 

Matricaria,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated is  the  common  feverfew  ' M.  parthenium.) 

It  has  feveral  varieties,  as  with  full  double  flowers,  with 
double  flowers,  having  the  florets  of  the  ray  plane,  of  the 
difl<  fiftular  ; with  very  fmall  rays  ; with  very  fhort  fillular 
florets ; with  naked  heads,  having  no  rays ; with  naked 
fulphur-coloured  heads,  and  with  elegant  curled  leaves. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  plants  of  this  fpecies  may  be 
raifed  from  feeds,  by  parting  the  roots,  and  by  cuttings. 

In  the  fir  ft  mode  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring, 
as  about  March,  upon  a bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  they 
are  come  up,  planted  out  into  nurfery-beds,  at  about  eight 
inches  afunde’-,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  middle  of 
May ; when  they  fhould  he  taken  up,  with  a ball  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  middle  of  large  borders, 
or  other  parts  for  flowering.  But  they  fhould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  feed,  as  it  often  weakens  and  decays  the  roots ; 
therefore,  when  their  flowers  are  pad,  their  Hems  fhould  be 
cut  down,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pufh  out  frefh  heads, 
whereby  the  roots  may  be  better  preferved. 

MATRICE,  or  Matrix.  See  Matrix. 

Matrice,  or  Matrix,  in  Dyeing,  is  applied  to  the  five 
fimple  colours,  whence  all  the  reft,  are  derived  or  compofed. 
Thefe  are  the  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  or  root- 
colour.  See  Dyeing. 

Matrice,  or  Matrices,  ufed  by  the  Letter  founders,  are 
thofe  little  pieces  of  copper  orbrafs,  at  one  end  whereof  are 
engraven,  dent-wife,  or  en  creux,  the  feveral  charadiers  ufed 
in  the  compofing  of  books. 

Each  character,  virgula,  and  even  each  point,  in  a dif- 
courfe,  has  its  feveral  matrix  ; and,  of  confequence,  its  fe- 
veral puncheon  to  flrikeit.  They  are  the  engravers  on  metal 
that  cut  or  grave  the  matrices. 

When  types  are  to  be  caft,  the  matrice  is  fattened  to  the 
end  of  a mould,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  when  the  metal  is  poured 
on  it,  it  may  fall  into  the  creux  or  cavity  of  the  matrice,  and 
■take  the  figure  and  imprefiion  thereof.  See  Letter- Foun- 
dery. 

Matrices,  ufed  in  Coining,  are  pieces  of  fteel,  in  form 
of  dyes,  whereon  are  engraven  the  feveral  figures,  arms, 
charadfers,  legends,  See.  wherewith  the  fpecies  are  to  be 
ftamped. 

The  engraving  is  performed  with  feveral  puncheons,  which 
being  formed  in  relievo,  or  prominent,  when  (truck  on  the 
metal,  make  an  indented  imprefiion,  which  the  French  call 
en  creux.  Seethe  manner  hereof  under  Engraving  on  flcel. 
See  alfo  Coining. 

MATRICULA,  a regifter  kept  of  the  admifiion  of 
officers,  and  perfons  entered  into  any  body  or  fociety  where- 
of a lift  is  made.  Hence  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  our 
univerfities  are  faid  to  be  matriculated. 

Among  ecclefiaftical  authors,  we  find  mention  made  of  two 
kinds  of  matricula:;  the  one  containing  a lift  of  the  eccle- 
fiallics,  called  matricula  clericorum  ; the  other  of  the  poor 
fub filled  at  the  expence  of  the  church,  called  matricula  pau- 
per u m. 


Matricula  was  alfo  applied  to  a kind  of  alms-houfe,' 
where  the  poor  were  provided  for.  It  had  certain  revenues 
appropriated  to  it,  and  was  ufually  built  near  the  church  ; 
whence  the  name  was  alfo  frequently  given  to  the  church 
itfelf 

MATRIMONY.  See  Espousals,  and  Marriage. 

MATRIX,  in  Anatomy,  the  womb,  or  that  part  of  the 
female  of  any  kind,  wherein  the  foetus  is  conceived,  and 
nourifhed  till  the  time  of  its  delivery.  See  Womb,  Uterus, 
Fcetus,  &c. 

Matrix,  Bearing  down  of,  m Surgery,  See  Prolap- 
sus. 

Matrix,  Polypi  of.  See  Polypus. 

Matrix,  Retroveifionof.  See  Retroversion. 

Matrix,  Suffocation  of  the.  See  Suffocation. 

Speculum  Matricis.  See  Speculum. 

Matrix  is  alfo  applied  to  places  proper  for  the  generation 
of  vegetables,  minerals,  and  metals. 

Thus,  the  earth  is  the  matrix  wherein  feeds  fprout  ; and 
marcafites  are  by  many  confidered  as  the  matrices  of  metals. 

The  matrix  of  ores  is  the  earthy  and  (lony  fubftances  in 
which  thefe  metallic  metals  are  enveloped  : thefe  are  very 
various,  frequently  fpar,  quartz,  fluors,  or  hornblende. 

Matrix  Succini,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
Hartman,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  a fort  of  fubttanee 
refembling  fofiil  wood,  or  the  barks  of  trees,  common  in 
the  cliffs  of  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  and  found  in  digging 
all  over  Pruffia.  This  is  the  bed  in  which  the  foffil  amber 
of  that  kingdom  is  lodged,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  no 
fmall  (hare  in  the  production  or  formation  of  that  fofiil. 
The  workmen  who  dig  for  amber  always  make  this  their 
guide,  and  follow  the  veins  of  it,  never  fearching  any  where 
elfe  for  the  amber. 

The  fofiil  wood,  which  is  truly  fuch,  and  has  been  once 
vegetable  matter,  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  is  found  in, 
agrees  in  the  fame  general  marks  of  diftinCtion  ; and  knots, 
and  other  evident  proofs  of  its  having  been  once  vegetable, 
are  found  in  all  of  it  ; but  this  matrix  of  amber,  whether 
found  in  Pruffia,  Denmark,  r elfewhere,  is  ftill  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  (hews  none  of  thefe  charafieriflic  marks  of 
wood.  However,  notwithftar.dirg  all  this,  it  is  faid,  that 
on  opening  the  ditches  for  the  foitifications  at  Copenhagen, 
feveral  large  mafles  of  amber  were  found,  all  of  tl  ;m  ad- 
hering to  the  Tides  of  large  bodies  of  tree0,  which  were  black 
as  ebony.  The  pieces  are  preferved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  that  place,  and  fome  of  them  weigh  forty 
or  fifty  ounces.  This  is  an  additional  circumftance  to  the 
common  obfervation  of  fomething^  refembling  wood  being 
alwrays  found  where  amber  is,  and  deferves  to  be  confidered, 
as  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  prefent  received  fyftem  of  am- 
ber being  originally  a mineral  produdlion. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  in  his  Efiay  upon  the  Origin  of  Amber, 
maintains,  that  it  is  a vegetable  refin,  the  produdf,  perhaps, 
of  the  fir  or  pine  kind  ; and  that  it  is  changed  into  its  pre- 
fent foi  m by  a mineral  acid.  In  proof  of  its  relinous  nature, 
he  alleges  its  afpedt,  texture,  and  form  : befides,  the  bodies 
inclofed  in  it  are  moftly  animals  of  the  flying  kind,  few  rep- 
tiles, except  fuch  as  anfs,  fpiders,  & c.  which  are  found  in 
trees,  and  fcarcely  ever  any  aquatics  ; and  this  could  r.ot 
happen  in  the  fea,  nor  in  the  earth,  but  upon  its  furface. 
He  apprehends,  likewife,  that  this  refin,  with  the  trees  which 
aiforded  it,  were  buried  in  the  earth  by  the  deluge,  or  fome 
violent  convulfion  of  the  fame  kind  : to  which  purpofe  he 
obferves,  that  the  fubttanee  of  which  the  proper  veins  of  amber 
confift,  hath  (everal  genuine  charadhriftics  of  wood  ftill  re- 
maining; the  texture  of  amber,  which  is  fibrous,  and,  when 
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dried,  capable  of  fwimming  in  water,  and  burning  like  other 
wood,  (hews,  he  fays,  what  it  hath  been.  Nor  is  the  amber 
dii , ofed  in  thefe  veins  in  one  continued  ftratum  ; but  lumps 
of  it  are  irregularly  diffeminated  through  the  whole  of  the 
fuppofed  woody  mafs.  The  change  which  this  wood  under- 
goes, is  produced  partly  by  time,  and  completed  by  the  vi- 
triolic mineral  acid  of  the  earth.  Such  an  acid,  it  is  argued, 
isprefent  wherever  amber  occurs  in  its  proper  matrix,  and 
is  fometimes  found  in  the  amber  itfelf.  The  acid  of  the  fait 
of  amber  is  vitriolic ; and  common  turpentine  affords,  by 
proper  management  with  a vitriolic  acid  a con ficerable  por- 
tion of  the  fame  chemical  principles  that  amber  does  ; and 
the.  pieces  of  amber  which  have  been  found  fnft  and  im- 
perfetl,  are  nearly  related  to  a vegetable  refin.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol  xliii.  N 472.  p.  21. 

Matrix  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  to  feveral  things 
wherein  there  appears  a kind  of  generation,  and  where  cer- 
tain things  feem  to  acquire  a new  being,  or  at  lead  a new 
manner  of  being.  Of  which  kind  are  the  moulds  wherein 
the  printers’  types,  or  letters,  are  cad  ; and  thofe  ufed  in 
ftriking  money  and  medals,  in  coining.  See  Matrice. 

MATRON,  Matrona,  among  the  Romans,  fignified 
a married  woman,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  mother  of  a fa- 
mily. There  was,  however,  fome  difference  between  »Rj/ro- 
na  and  mater familias.  Servius  fays,  that  fome  imagined  the 
difference  to  lie  in  this,  that  matrona  was  a woman  who  had 
one  child,  and  mater  familias  one  that  had  feveral.  But 
oth<  rs,  particularly  A ulus  Gellius,  take  the  nivnc  matrona 
to  belong  to  a married  woman,  whether  (he  had  any  children 
or  not  ; the  hope  and  expectation  of  having  them  being 
enough  to  warrant  the  title  of  mother,  matrona , and  for  this 
reafon  it  is,  that  marriage  is  called  matrimony.  This  opinion 
is  fupported  by  Nonius. 

Matron  of  an  Hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

Matrons,  Jury  of,  is  a jury  of  twelve  difereet  women, 
directed  b)  the  judge  to  enquire  into  the  fa<5l  when  a woman 
is  capitally  convicted,  and  pleads  her  pregnancy.  This  plea, 
though  it  cannot  be  made  in  (lay  of  judgment,  may  be 
urged  in  refpite  of  execu'io;:.  If  the  jury  bring  in  their 
verdict  quick  with  child,  execution  (hall  be  (laid  generally  to 
the  next  feffion  ; and  fo  from  fefiion  to  feffion,  till  either  the 
woman  is  delivered,  or  proves,  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  not 
to  have  been  with  child  at  all.  But  if  (he  once  hath  had  the 
benefit  of  this  reprieve,  and  been  delivered,  and  afterwards 
becomes  pregnant  again,  (he  (hall  not  be  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit of  farther  refpite  for  that  caufe  ; for  (he  may  now  be 
executed  before  the  child  is  quick  in  the  womb,  and 
(hall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence,  evade  the  fentence  of 
juftice. 

If  a widow  feigns  herfelf  with  child,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  next  heir,  and  a fuppofitious  birth  is  fufpefted  to  be  in- 
tended, then  upon  the  writ  de  ventre  infpicicndo,  a jury  of 
women  is  to  be  impanelled  to  try  the  queltion  ; Whether 
with  child  or  not  ? 

MATRONALIA,  feafts  of  the  Roman  ladies,  or  ra- 
ther matrons,  celebrated  on  the  calends  of  March,  in  honour 
of  the  god  Mars. 

Ovid  mentions  many  reafons  for  the  inftitution  of  this 
feaft  ; but  the  principal  feems  to  have  been  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  women.  The  women  granted  to  their  fervants 
on  this  occafion  the  fame  privileges  which  were  granted  to 
the  (laves  by  their  mailers  in  the  Saturnalia. 

No  men  living  in  celibacy  were  allowed  to  affift  at  the 
feaft.. 

MATROSSES,  foldiers,  in  the  train  of  arti’lery,  next 
below  the  gunners,  and  properly  apprentices  or  affiftants  to 


them  : their  duty  is  to  afiift  the  gunner  in  traverfing,  fpung- 
ing,  loading,  and  firing  of  guns,  &c.  They  carry  fire-locks, 
and  march  along  with  the  guns  and  (lore-waggons,  both  as 
a guard,  and  to  help  in  cafe  of  emergency. 

MATRUNGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 
37  miles  N.E.  of  Ruttunpour. 

MATSCHACH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Luxemburg. 

MATSCHEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipfic  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Leiffnich 

MATSCHEVIZ,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw, 
memorable  for  a battle  fought  in  1794,  between  the  confe- 
derate Poles,  under  Kofciuflco,  and  the  Ruffians,  under  ge- 
neral Ferfan,  in  whi  h the  latter  were  vidlorious  ; 600  Poles 
fell,  and  16,000  were  made  prisoners.  All  the  artil'ery  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians,  and  only  1300  menefeaped. 
Kofciulko,  who  was  taken  prifoner,  was  feverely  wounded, 
and  very  nearly  loft  his  life  : 32  miles  E.  of  Warfaw. 

MATSIMA,  or  Sciiilpads,  an  ifland  of  Japan,  E.  of 
Niphon.  N.  lat.  38  12'. 

MATSINGLO,  atown  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu5on.  N.  lat  15  38'.  E long.  120°  12k 

MATSU  AH  See  Masowah. 

MATSUNAY,  a fea-port  of  the  ifland  of  Jedfo,  tri- 
butary to  Japan.  N.  lat  4o°4o'.  E.  long.  138  44'. 

MATSYAVATARA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  fil'd' 
of  the  ten  chief  incarnations  of  the  gocTVilhnu.  This  avatara 
was  in  the  form  of  a Jfh,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,- 
and  it  has  been  proved  to  have  immediate  reference  to  the 
deluge,  and  to  be  the  fame  hiftory,  dtfguifed  in  oriental  fic- 
tion, of  that  event,  as  related  in  our  feriptures.  Sir  W.  Jones 
(Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  i.)  affents  to  the  opinion  of  Bo- 
chart,  that  the  fable  of  Saturn  was  ratfed  on  the  true  hiftory 
of  Noah  ; he  (hews  that  the  feventh  Menu  of  the  Hindoos, 
named  Satyavrata,  in  whofe  days  this  avatara  is  related  to 
have  taken  place,  correfponds  in  (lation  and  charadler  with 
our  patriarch.  (See  Menu  and  Satyavrata.)  In  his 
reign  the  Hindoos  believe  the  whole  earth  to  have  been 
deltroyed  by  a flood,  including  all  mankind,  who  had  become 
corrupt,  except  the  pious  prince  himfelf,  the  feven  Rifliis,. . 
and  their  feveral  wives,  who,  by  command  of  Vi(hnu,i  en- 
tered a fpacious  veffel,  accompanied  by  pairs  of  all  animals. 
(See  Rishi.)  Vi(hnu,  affuming  the  form  of  a fi(h,  com- 
manded the  ark  to  be  faftened  by  a cable,  formed  of  a vaft 
ferpent,  t®  his  (lupendous  horn  ; fecured  thereby  till  the 
flood  fubfided  ; when  he  and  Brahma  (lew  a moniler  named 
Hyagriva,  or  the  horfe -necked,  who,  while  Brahma  was  re- 
pofing  at  the  end  of  a kalpa  (fee  Kalpa),  (tole  the  Vedas, 
and  mankind  had  confequently  fallen  into  the  depths  of  ig- 
norance and  impiety.  The  Vedas  having  been  recovered, 
(fee  Veda,)  the  world  was  progreffively  re-peopled  with 
pious  inhabitants,  defeendants  of  the  devout  Satyavrata  and 
his  favoured  companions.  As  Nuh,  the  true  name  of  our 
patriarch  Noah,  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  Menu,  fo  Adam 
may  from  a dim,  meaning,  in  the  Sanfltrita  language,  frjl ; 
tending,,  as  is  evidently  fir  W.  Jones’s  opinion,  to  the  con- 
elution  that  the  firft  and  lad  of  the  feven  Menus  can  be  no 
other  than  the  great  progenitor  and  rellorer  of  our  fpecies. 
The  hiftory  of  the  avatara  under  difeuffion  is  the  fubjedl  of 
the  firft  Purana,  or  facred  poem,  confiding  of  14,000 
ftanzas,  (fee  Purana,)  and  is  concifely  told  in  the  eighth  > 
book  of  the  Sri  Bhagavata,  or  life  of  Kriftina.  See  thofe 
articles,  alfo  Kurmavatara,  for  a brief  account  of  the 
fecond  incarnation  of  Vi(hnu. 

MATSYS,  Quintin,  in  Biography,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  blackfmith  of  Antwerp,  becaufe  he  followed  that- 
employment  till  he  was  20  years  old,  when  he  became  a 
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painter,  and  arrived  at  great  perfe&ion  in  the  dry  ftyle  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  born  in  1460,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  excited  by 
love  to  exchange  his  heavy  iron  labours  for  the  fofter  and 
more  engaging  charms  of  the  pencil.  Whatever  were  his 
motives,  it  was  fortunate  that  he  did  devote  his  mind  to  that 
purfuit,  as  he  poffelfed  uncommon  talents,  and  exerted  them 
with  great  induftry.  His  exertions  were  confined  to  fubje&s 
of  common  and  vulgar  life,  to  which  he  gave  confiderable 
intereft,  by  his  attention  to  exprefllon,  and  his  Hull  in  ren- 
dering it.  The  bed  indance  we  have  in  this  country  is  his 
excellent  pidlure  of  the  two  mifers  in  Windfor  cadle,  of 
which  there  is  a duplica  e by  him  in  pofleffion  of  lord  Lyt- 
telton at  Hagley  in  Worcefterlhire:  He  died  in  1529,  aged 
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MATT.  The  produce  of  the  fird  fufion  of  a fulphu- 
retted  ore  is  called  a matt , a term  probably  adopted  from 
the  German  miners  ; for  the  word  in  that  language  fignifies 
dull,  without  ludre,  a character  that  is  applicable  with  great 
judice  to  mod  of  the  half  fulphnrized  regu  i when  compared 
to  the  fame  metals  in  their  pure  date. 

MATTA  de  Brazil,  in  Geography,  a populous  town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  government  of  Pernambuco  ; 25  miles  W. 
of  Olinda  : from  its  vicinity  great  quantities  of  Brazil  wood 
are  fent  into  Europe. 

MATTADEQUN  Creek,  a river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  York  river,  N.  lat.  37  40'.  W.  long.  770  20'. 
MAtTADORE.  See  Ombre. 

MATTAGESS,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
Jarged  fpecies  of  the  lanius,  or  butcher-bird. 

The  word  mattagefs  is  borrowed  from  the  Savoyards,  and 
fignifies  the  murdering  pve  ; and  has  been  given  it  from  its 
favage  difpofition,  and  its  refemblance  to  the  magpye  in  the 
fhape  of  its  tail.  See  Lanius  Exculitor. 

MATTAPONY,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Virginia,  na- 
vigable 70  miles  above  i's  mouth  ; it  rifes  in  Spotfylvania 
county,  and  purfuing  a S.E.  courfe,  joins  Pamunky  below 
the  town  of  Delawar,  and  forms  with  it  York  river. 

MATTARELLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  ; eight  miles  N.E.  of  Terni. 

MATTATHIAS, in  Biography,  a Jewifh  pried,  f under 
of  the  family  of  Maccabees,  was  defcended  from  one  of  the 
twenty-four  appointed  by  David  to  officiate  in  the  temple, 
and  was  of  the  branch  of  the  Afmoneans.  The  perfecution 
of  his  countrymen,  and  profanation  of  their  religion  by  An- 
tiochus  Ephiphanee,  were  fo  grievous  to  him,  that  he  retired 
from  Jeruialem  to  his  native  place,  to  avoid  the  fight.  One 
of  the  king’s  officers,  named  Apelles,  coming  thither  to  en- 
force his  mailer's  commands,  adembled  the  people,  with 
Mattathias  and  his  five  fons,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
them  to  compliance,  but  the  zealous  and  patriotic  pried 
loudly  declared,  that  although  the  whole  nation  abandoned 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  he  and  his  houfe  would  continue 
faithful  to  their  God.  His  zeal  carried  him  much  farther 
than  a mere  aflcrtion  of  his  pious  condancy  ; he  put  in  prac- 
tice an  injunction  of  the  Mofaic  law',  by  adlually  killing  on 
the  fpot  a Jew  who  prefented  himfelf  to  facrifice  at  the  altar 
of  an  idol.  At  the  fame  indant,  he  fell  upon,  and  flew  the 
king’s  officer,  and  his  attendants,  overthrew  the  idol,  and 
ran  through  'he  city,  calling  upon  all  who  w'ere  attached  to 
their  law  to  follow  them.  They  quickly  found  themfelves 
at  the  head  of  a confiderable  body  of  men  ; and  having  con- 
fulted  together  as  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  fighting  on  the  fab- 
bath-day,  it  was  agreed  not  only  to  be  lawful  but  obli- 
gatory to  refid  an  attack  from  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies 
of  their  religion  on  the  fabbath.  They  indantly  became  ag- 
greffors,  and  marched  from  city  to  city  ; overthrew  the  altars 


of  idolatry,  and  redored  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God, 
Mattathias  caufed  all  the  prifoners  taken  from  the  apodates 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy  or  compunftion.  Thu9 
fuccefsfully  did  he  commence  tiiat  revolt  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  fo  many  great  events  under  his  fons  Simon,  Judas, 
and  Jonathan,  and  perceiving  his  own  end  approaching,  he 
gave  a mod  folemn  exhortation  to  his  fons  to  live  in  unity, 
and  purfue  with  zeal  and  courage  the  courfe  they  had  entered 
upon.  Ele  died  in  166  B.C.,  leaving  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a valiant  and  faithful  aderter  of  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  his  country.  Uuiver.  Hid.  Prideaux.  vol.  ii. 

MATTEI,  Sa veiuo,  a Neapolitan  lyric  poet,  and  mu- 
fical  critic  ; long  in  correfpondence  with  Metadafio,  an  emi- 
nent Hebrailt,  and  tranflator  of  the  pfalms  into  Italian  verfe ; 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  mulic  in  every  form  of  can- 
tata, duet,  trio,' and  chorus.  He  was  in  clofe  friendlbip 
with  Jomelli,  whofe  famous  Midrere,  for  two  voices,  was 
compoled  to  his  verfion.  He  manifefied  his  great  regard 
for  the  admirable  mufician  Jomelli,  by  afliding  Ginnaro 
Manna  in  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  a plan  for  his 
public  funeral,  in  1774  ; furmfhing  an  example  to  poderity 
of  the  gratitude  due  to  great  talents,  and  a diinulus  to  young 
artids  to  merit  equal  honours.  The  learned  Mattei  has 
given  an  account  of  this  public  funeral,  and  of  the  works  of 
the  great  mufician,  in  his  “ Saggio  di  Poefie  Latine  ed  Ita- 
liane,”  pubhflied  at  Naples,' immediately  after  the  melan- 
choly event. 

MATTE  IS,  Nicola,  a Neapolitan  performer  on  the 
violin,  who  arrived  in  England  in  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign,  and  was  one  of  the  firll  great  players  upon  that  in- 
drument,  who  fettled  in  London. 

A general  paffion  for  the  violin,  and  for  pieces  exprefsly 
compofed  for  it,  as  well  as  a tade  for  Italian  mulic,  feem  to 
have  been  excited  in  our  country  about  this  time,  when  French 
mulic  and  French  politics  became  equally  odious  to  a great 
part  of  the  nation. 

In  MS  - memoirs  of  mufic,  by  the  Hon.  Roger  North, 
brother  of  the  lord  Keeper  North,  to  which  we  have  had  ac- 
cefs,  there  is  a curious  and  charadlerillic  account  of  this 
mufician  ; in  which  we  are  told  “ that  the  decay  of  French 
mufic,  to  which  Charles  was  fo  partial,  in  favour  of  the 
Italian,  came  on  by  degrees.  Its  beginning  was  accidental, 
and  occafioned  by  the  arrival  of  Nicola  Matteis.  He  was  an 
excellent  mufician,  and  performed  wonderfully  on  the  violin. 
His  manner  was  lingular ; but  he  excelled,  in  one  refpeft, 
all  that  had  been  heard  in  England  before  : his  areata,  or 
manner  of  bowing,  his  (hakes,  divilions,  and,  indeed,  his 
whole  dyle  of  performance,  were  furprifing,  and  every  droke 
of  his  bow  was  a mouthful. 

“ All  that  he  played  was  of  his  own  compofition,  which 
manifelled  him  to  be  a very  exquifite  harrr.onid,  and  of  a 
boundlefs  fancy  and  invention.  And  by  all  that  I have  been 
able  to  obferve  of  his  abilities,  or  to  hear  concerning  thofe 
of  other  performers  on  the  violin,  none  but  Corelli  feems  to 
have  furpaffed  him. 

“ When  he  fird  came  hither  he  was  very  poor,  but  not 
fo  poor  as  proud ; which  prevented  his  being  heard,  or 
making  ufeful  acquaintance  for  a long  time,  except  among  a 
few  merchants  in  the  city,  who  patronized  him.  And  fetting 
a high  value  on  his  condefcenfion,  he  made  them  indemnify 
him  for  the  want  of  more  general  favour. 

“ By  degrees,  however,  he  was  more  noticed,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  perform  at  court.  But  his  demeanor  did  not 
pleafe,  and  he  was  thought  capricious  and  troublefome  ; as 
he  took  offence  if  any  one  whilpered  while  he  played,  which 
was  a kind  of  attention  that  had  not  been  much  in  fafnion  at 
our  court.  It  was  faid  that  the  duke  of  Richmond  would 
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have  fettled  a penfion  upon  him,  though  he  wifhed  him  to 
change  his  manner  of  playing,  and  would  needs  have  one  of 
his  pages  fhew  him  a better.  Matteis,  for  the  fake  of  the 
jeft,  condefcended  to  take  leffons  of  the  page,  but  learned  fo 
fad,  that  he  foon  out-ran  him  in  his  own  way.  But  he  con- 
tinued fo  outrageous  in  his  demands,  particularly  for  his 
folos,  that  few  would  comply  with  them,  and  he  remained  in 
narrow  circumftances  andobfcurity  a long  while. 

“ Nor  would  his  fuperior  talents  ever  have  contributed  to 
better  his  fortune,  had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  and  friendly 
offices  of  two  or  three  dilettanti,  his  admirers.  Thefe  were 
Dr.  Walgrave,  a prodigy  on  the  arch-lute ; fir  Roger  L’Ef- 
trange,  an  expert  violift  ; and  Mr.  Bridgman,  the  under- 
fecretary,  who  accompanied  well  on  the  harpfichord.  Thefe 
becoming  acquainted  with  him,  and  courting  him  in  his  own 
way,  had  an  opportunity  of  defcribing  to  him  the  temper  of 
the  Engliffi,  who,  if  humoured,  would  be  liberal ; but  if 
uncivilly  treated,  would  be  fulky  and  defpife  him  and  his 
talents.  AfTuring  him  that  by  a little  complaifance  he  would 
neither  want  employment  nor  money. 

“ By  advice  fo  reafonable,  they  at  length  brought  him 
into  fuch  good  temper,  that  he  became  generally  efteemed 
and  fought  after  ; and  having  many  fcholars,  though  on  mo- 
derate terms,  his  purfe  filled  apace,  which  confirmed  his  con- 
verfion. 

“ After  this,  he  difeovered  a way  of  acquiring  money, 
which  was  then  perfedlly  new  in  this  country.  For  ob- 
ferving  how  much  his  fcholars  admired  the  leffons  he  com- 
pofed  for  them,  which  were  all  duos,  and  that  moft  mufical 
gentlemen  who  heard  them,  wiffied  to  have  copies  of  them, 
he  was  at  the  expence  of  having  them  neatly  engraved  on 
copper-plates,  in  oblong  oftavo,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  engraving  mufic  in  England  ; and  thefe  he  prefented,  well 
bound,  to  lovers  of  the  art  and  admirers  of  his  talents,  for 
which  he  often  received  three,  four,  and  five  guineas.  And 
fo  great  were  his  encouragement  and  profits  in  this  fpecies  of 
traffic,  that  he  printed  four  feveral  books  of  ‘ Ayres  for  the 
Violin,’  in  the  fame  form  and  fize.” 

He  printed  leffons  likewife  for  the  guitar,  of  which  in- 
ftrument  he  was  a confummate  mafter,  and  had  fo  much  force 
upon  it,  as  to  be  able  to  contend  with  the  harpfichord,  in 
concert. 

Another  book  of  his  writing  was  defigned  to  teach  com- 
pofition,  ayre,  and  thorough  bafe.  Of  this  work,  though  it 
was  printed,  but  few  copies  are  fubfilting.  His  full  pieces, 
concertos,  and  folos,  were  never  publiffied,  and  are  very 
fcarce,  if  at  all  to  be  found. 

The  two  firft  of  the  four  books  mentioned  above,  of  which 
many  copies  were  difperfed,  confiil  of  preludes,  allemands, 
farabands,  courants,  gigues,  divilions  on  grounds,  and  double 
compofitions  fitted  to  all  hands  and  capacities.  The  third 
book  has  for  title,  Ayres  for  the  Violin,  to  wit : preludes, 
fugues,  allemands,  farabands,  courants,  gigues,  fancies,  dt- 
vifions,  and  likewife  other  paffages,  introductions,  and  fugues, 
for  fingle  and  double  flops  ; with  divifions  fomewhat  more 
artificial  for  the  improvement  of  the  hand,  upon  the  bafe- 
viol  or  harpfichord.  The  fourth  book  is  entitled,  Other 
Ayres  and  Pieces,  for  the  violin,  bafe-viol,  and  harpfichord, 
fomewhat  more  difficult  and  artificial  than  the  former  ; com- 
pofed  for  the  praftice  and  fervice  of  greater  mailers  upon 
thofe  inftruments. 

Mr.  North  obferves,  that  while  the  lovers  of  mufic  were 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  playing  from  his 
own  books,  which  often  happened  in  large  affemblies,  no  one 
nretended  to  do  the  like  ; for  none  could  command  that  ful- 
nefs,  grace,  and  truth,  of  which  he  was  mafter.  So  that,  in 
his  own  time,  his  compofitions  were  thought  impracticable 
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from  their  difficulty  ; and  fince,  as  they  were  never  thrown 
into  the  (hops,  they  have  been  but  little  known.  So  that  at 
prefent,  now  the  inftrument  is  fo  much  advanced,  no  one 
can  have  the  leaft  idea  of  thefe  pieces  having  ever  been  diffi- 
cult, who  was  not  a witnefs  of  his  own  manner  of  playing 
them.  Indeed,  his  books,  well  ftudied,  are  a fufficient  ru- 
diment of  artful  compofition. 

Another  obfervation  of  this  fpeculative  dilettante  i3,  that 
“ in  a numerous  affembly,  when  Matteis  alone  was  to  enter- 
tain the  company,  having  his  friends  Walgrave,  L’Eftrange, 
and  Bridgman  about  him,  and  flaming  with  good  humour 
and  enthufiafm,  he  has  feized  on  the  attention  of  the  whole 
audience  with  fuch  force  and  variety,  as  to  prevent  even  a 
whifper  for  more  than  an  hour  together,  however  crowded  the 
room.” 

After  this,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  his  reputation  and 
abilities  would  enable  him  to  accumulate  wealth,  or  to  live’ 
in  fplendour  : he  chofe  the  latter,  took  a great  houfe,  and  in- 
dulging appetite,  lived  fo  luxurioufly,  that  he  brought  on 
difeafes  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  exi Hence. 

He  left  a fon,  Nicola  Matteis,  whom  he  taught  on  the 
violin  from  his  cradle.  “ I have  feen  the  boy  in  coats,” 
fays  Mr.  North,  “ play  to  his  father’s  guitar.  When  he 
grew  up  he  became  a celebrated  mafter  on  the  violin,  in  Lon- 
don, for  feveral  years.  Being  invited  into  Germany,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  has  continued  there  ever  fince,  in  full 
payment  for  all  the  matters  we  have  received  from  thofe 
countries.” 

The  younger  Matteis  muft  have  returned  to  England  foon 
after  Mr.  North’s  Memoirs  of  Mufic  were  written  ; as  We 
remember  to  have  feen  him  at  Shrewfbury,  where  he  was  fet- 
tled as  a language-matter  as  well  as  performer  on  the  violin  in 
1 737-  We  afterwards  learned  French  and  the  violin  of  this 
mafter,  who  continued  at  Shrewfbury  till  his  deceafe,  about 
the  year  1749.  He  played  the  folos  of  Corelli  with  more 
fimplicity  and  elegance  than  any  performer  we  ever  heard. 

According  to  Walther,  his  name  appeared  in  the  Vi- 
enna calendar,  as  one  of  the  emperor’s  band  of  violins  in 
1721  and  1727.  In  Roger’s  Catal.  of  Mufic,  five  different 
works  appear  under  the  title  of  “ Arie  cantabile  a Violino 
folo  Violoncello  e baffo  continuo.”  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  younger  Matteis,  of  whom  the  Hon.  Mr.  North 
fpeaks. 

MATTELOY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Canara  ; two  miles  from  Neliiuram. 

MATTER,  a town  of  Tunis,  anciently  called  “ Oppi- 
dum  Matterenfe  27  miles  N.W.  of  Tunis. 

Matter,  materia,  body,  or  an  extended,  folid,  divifible, 
moveable,  and  paffive  fubttance,  the  firft  principle  of  all 
natural  things,  from  the  various  arrangements,  and  combi- 
nations whereof  all  bodies  are  formed. 

Ariftotle  makes  three  principles,  matter,  form,  and  priva- 
tion : which  laft  the  Cartefians  throw  out  of  the  number,  and 
others  the  two  laft. 

The  properties  of  matter  we  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with,  and  can  reafon  about  its  divifibility,  folidity,  & c.  but 
the  fubjedl  in  which  thefe  properties  refide,  or  their  fub- 
ftratum,  is  ftilla  myftery.  Ariftotle  fpeaks  very  darkly  on 
the  fubjeft,  defining  matter  to  be  nec  quid,  nec  quantum,  nec 
quale,  nor  any  certain  determinate  thing  at  all  ; which  many 
of  his  followers  interpret  fo  as  to  believe,  that  matter  does 
not  at  all  exift.  The  Cartefians  make  the  effence  of  matter 
to  confift  in  extenfion ; arguing,  that  fince  the  properties 
above-mentioned  are  all  that  are  effential  to  matter,  fome  of 
them  muft  conftitute  its  effence  ; and,  fince  extenfion  is  con- 
ceived prior  to  all  the  reft,  and  is  that  without  which  none 
of  the  reft  can  be  conceived,  extenfion  is  that  which  con- 
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ftitutes  the  effence  of  matter.  But  the  conclufion  here  is  un- 
juft ; for,  on  his  principle,  the  exiftence  of  matter,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Clarke,  would  have  the  faireft  title  to  conftitute 
its  effence,  the  exijlere  being  conceived  prior  to  all  properties, 
and  even  to  extenfion.  Since,  then,  the  word  extenfion  ap- 
pears to  go  farther,  and  to  be  more  general,  than  matter, 
that  impenetrable  folidity,  which  is  effential  to  all  matter, 
and  to  matter  alone,  and  from  which  all  its  properties  mani- 
feftly  flow,  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  called  the  ejfence 
of  matter. 

Again,  if  extenfion  were  the  effence  of  matter,  and  fo 
matter  and  fpace  the  fame  thing,  it  would  follow,  that  mat- 
ter is  infinite  and  eternal,  that  it  is  a neceTary  being,  and 
Could  neither  be  created  nor  annihilated  ; which  is  abfurd. 
Befides,  it  appears,  both  from  the  nature  of  gravity,  the 
motions  of  comets,  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  &c.  that 
fpace  is  not  matter ; and  therefore  it  is  not  extenfion,  but 
folid,  impenetrable  extenfion,  which  has  a power  of  refilling, 
that  con  ftitutes  matter. 

Many  among  the  old  philofophers  maintained  the  eternity 
of  matter ; out  of  which  they  fuppofed  all  things  to  be 
formed  by  the  hands  of  nature  ; as  being  unable  to  conceive 
how  any  thing  Ihould  be  formed  out  of  nothing.  Plato 
maintained*  that  matter  had  exifted  eternally,  and  concurred 
with  God  in  the  production  of  all  things,  as  a paflive  prin- 
ciple, or  a kind  of  collateral  caufe. 

Matter  and  form,  the  two  fimple  and  original  principles 
of  all  things,  according  to  the  ancients,  compofed  fome 
fimple  natures,  which  they  called  dements  ; out  of  the  various 
combinations  whereof  all  natural  things  were  afterwards  com- 
pofed. 

Dr.  Woodward  feems  of  an  opinion  not  very  unlike  this, 
viz.  that  matter  is  originally  and  really  very  different,  being 
at  its  firft  creation  divided  into  feveral  ranks,  fets,  or  kinds, 
of  corpufcles,  differing  in  fubftance,  gravity,  hardnefs, 
flexibility,  figure,  fize,  &c.  from  the  various  compofures  and 
combinations  of  which,  he  thinks,  arife  all  the  varieties  in 
bodies,  as  to  colour,  hardnefs,  gravity,  taftes,  &c.  But  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  takes  alb  thofe  differences  to  refult  from  the 
various  arrangements  of  the  fame  matter ; which  he  judges 
to  be  homogeneous  and  uniform  in  all  bodies. 

Befides  the  properties  of  matter  formerly  known,  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  difeovered  a new  one  ; viz.  “ That  of  attraction, 
or  that  every  particle  of  matter  has  an  attractive  power,  or 
a tendency  towards  every  other  particle  : which  power  is 
ftrongelt  in  the  point  of  contaCt,  and  fuddenly  decreafes,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  aCls  no  more  at  the  leaft  fenlible  diftance  ; 
and,  at  a greater  diftance,  is  converted  into  a repellent  force, 
whereby  the  parts  fly  from  each  other.”  On  this  principle 
of  attraction,  he  accounts  for  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of 
bodies,  which  is  otherwife  inexplicable. 

For  he  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  “ That  all  bodies  feem 
to  be  compounded  of  hard  particles,  even  light  itfelf,  and  all 
other  the  moft  volatile  of  fluids  ; infomuch  that  hardnefs  may 
be  efteemed  a property  of  all  uncompounded  matter  ; at 
leaft,  the  hardnefs  of  matter  (lands  on  as  good  a footing  as 
that  of  its  impenetrability  ; all  the  bodies  we  know  of  being 
either  hard  themfelves,  or  capable  of  being  hardened.  Now, 
if  compound  bodies  be  fo  hard,  as  we  find  fome  of  them, 
and  yet  if  they  3re  very  porous,  and  confift  of  parts  which 
are  only  laid  together,  the  fimple  particles,  which  are  void 
of  pores,  and  were  never  yet  divided,  mufl  be  much  harder. 
Now,  fuch  hard  particles  being  heaped  together,  can  fcarce 
touch  one  another  in  more  than  a few  points  ; and  therefore 
they  muft  be  feparable  with  much  lefs  force  than  is  requifite 
to  break  a folid  particle,  whofe  parts  touch  in  all  the  fpace, 
without  any  pores  or  interllices  to  weaken  their  cohefion. 


Flow  then  (hould  fuch  very  hard  particles,  only  laid  toge- 
ther, and  touching  only  in  a few  points,  (lick  together,  and 
that  fo  firmly  as  they  do,  without  the  affiftance  of  fomething 
that  caufes  them  to  be  attracted  or  preffed  towards  each 
other i” 

The  fame  great  author  obferves  farther,  “ That  the 
fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  (trongeft  attractions, 
and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  virtue  ; and  many 
of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe  Hill  bigger  particles, 
whofe  virtue  is  (till  weaker,  and  fo  on  for  divers  fuccef- 
fions,  until  the  progrefiion  end  in  the  biggeft  particles ; on 
which  the  operations  in  chemiftry,  and  the  colours  of  na- 
tural bodies  depend,  and  which,  by  cohering,  compofe  bo- 
dies of  a fenfible  magnitude.  If  the  body  is  compaCt,  and 
bends  or  yields  inward  to  predion,  without  any  Aiding  of 
its  parts,  it  is  hard  and  ela/iic,  returning  to  its  figure  with 
a force  arifing  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts.  If 
the  parts  Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or 
foft.  If  they  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a fit  fize  to  be  agi- 
tated by  heat,  and  the  natural  heat  is  great  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  Jluid ; and,  if  it  be  apt  to 
(lick  to  things,  it  is  humid.  And  the  drops  of  every  fluid 
affeCt  a round  figure  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  parts, 
as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  fea  affeCts  a round  figure,  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  gravity  of  its  parts.” 

Again,  “ Since  metals,  diffolved  in  acids,  attraCt  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but 
to  a fmall  diftance.  Now,  as  in  algebra,  where  affirmative 
quantities  ceafe,  there  negative  ones  begin  ; foin  mechanics, 
where  attraction  ceafes,  there  a repulfive  virtue  muft  fuc- 
ceed.  That  there  really  is  fuch  a virtue,  feems  to  follow 
from  the  reflections  and  inflections  of  ihe  rays  of  light  ; 
the  rays  being  repelled  by  bodies  in  both  thefe  cafes,  with- 
out the  immediate  contaft  of  the  reflecting  or  inflecting 
body.  The  fame  thing  feems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emif- 
fion  of  light  ; a ray,  as  foon  as  (haken  off  from  a fliining 
body  by  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  got  beyond  the  reach  of  attraction,  being  driven  away 
with  exceeding  great  velocity  : for  that  force,  which  is 
fufficient  to  turn  it  back  in  reflection,  may  be  fufficient  to 
emit  it.  It  feems  alfo  to  follow,  from  the  production  of 
air  and  vapour ; the  particles,  when  they  are  (haken  off 
from  the  body  by  heat  or  fermentation,  fo  foon  as  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  attraction  of  the  body,  receding 
from  it,  and  alfo  from  one  another,  with  great  ftrength,  and 
keeping  at  a diftance,  fo  as  fometiir.es  to  take  up  above  a 
million  of  times  more  fpace  than  they  did  before  in  the 
form  of  a denfe  body  ; which  vaft  contraction  and  expan- 
fion  feems  unintelligible,  by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to 
be  fpringy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  a repulfive  power.  The  particles  of  fluids, 
which  do  not  cohere  too  ftrongly,  and  are  of  fuch  a fmall- 
nefs,  as  renders  them  moil  fulceptible  of  thofe  agitations 
which  keep  liquors  in  a fliior,  are  more  eafily  feparated  and 
rarefied  into  vapour,  i.  e.  in  the  language  of  the  chemifts, 
they  are  volatile  ; rarefying  with  an  eafy  heat,  and  conden- 
fing  again  with  cold.  But  thofe  which  are  gruffer,  and 
fo  are  lefs  fufceptible  of  agitation,  or  which  cohere  by  a 
ltronger  attraction,  are  not  feparated  without  a ftronger 
heat,  or  perhaps  not  without  fermentation.  And  thefe  lad 
are  the  bodies  which  chemifts  called  Jixed ; and  yet  thefe, 
being  rarefied  by  fermentation,  become  true  permanent  air ; 
thofe  particles  receding  with  the  greateft  force,  and  being 
moft  difficultly  brought  together,  which,  upon  contaCl,  co- 
here the  moft  ftrongly.  And  becaufe  the  particles  of  p-**-. 
manent  air  are  groffer,  and  arife  from  denfer  fubftances 
than  thofe  of  vapours ; thence  it  is,  that  true  air  is  more 
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ponderous  than  vapour ; and  that  a moift  atmofphere  is 
lighter  than  a dry  one,  quantity  for  quantity.  From  the 
fame  repelling  power  it  feems  to  be,  that  flies  walk  upon  the 
water  without  wetting  their  feet  ; and  that  the  objeCt-glaffes 
of  long  telefcopes  he  upon  one  another  without  touching  ; 
and  that  dry  powders  are  difficultly  made  to  touch  one 
another  fo  as  to  ftick  together,  unlefs  by  melting  them, 
or  wetting  them  with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring 
them  together  ; and  that  two  polilhed  marbles,  which  by 
immediate  contaCl  ftick  together,  are  yet  difficultly  brought 
fo  clofe  together  as  to  ftick.” 

He  farther  obferves,  “ That,  all  things  confidered,  it 
feems  probable,  God,  in  the  beginning,  formed  matter  in 
lolid,  maffy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  fuch 
lizes,  figures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  to  fpace,  as  moll  conduced  to  the  end  for  which 
he  formed  them  ; and  that  thefe  primitive  particles,  being 
folid,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  com- 
pounded of  them  ; even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear,  and 
break  in  pieces  : no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what 
God  himfelf  made  one  in  the  firft  creation.  While  the  par- 
ticles continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  of  one  and 
the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages ; but,  fhould  they 
wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depend- 
ing on  them  would  be  changed.  Water  and  earth,  compofed 
of  old  worn  particles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not 
be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture  now  with  water  and 
earth  compofed  of  entire  particles  in  the  beginning.  And, 
therefore,  that  nature  may  be  lading,  the  changes  of  corpo- 
real things  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the  various  feparations 
and  new  affociations  and  motions,  of  thefe  permanent  parti- 
cles ; compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break  not  in  the  midft 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thofe  particles  are  laid  together, 
and  touch  in  a few  points.” 

It  feems  farther,  “ That  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a 
vis  inerti a,  accompanied  with  fuch  paffive  laws  of  motion  as 
naturally  refult  from  that  force,  but  a!fo  that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  aCtive  principles,  fuch  as  is  that  of  gravity, 
and  that  which  caufeth  fermentation,  and  the  cohefion  of 
bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confidered  not  as  occult 
qualities,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the  fpecific  forms  of  things, 
but  as  general  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the  things  themfelves 
are  formed ; their  truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena, 
though  their  caufes  are  not  yet  difeovered.” 

Hobbes,  Spinoza,  &c.  maintain  all  the  beings  in  the  uni- 
verfe  to  be  material,  and  their  differences  to  arife  from  their 
different  modifications,  motions,  & c.  Thus  matter,  ex- 
tremely fubtile,  and  in  a briik  motion,  they  conceive,  may 
think  ; and  fo  they  exclude  all  fpirits  out  of  the  world. 
See  Hobbism  and  Spinozism. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  on  the  contrary,  argues  againft  theexiftence 
of  matter  itfelf ; and  endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  is  a mere 
rns  ra/ionis,  and  has  no  exiftence  out  of  the  mind.  See  Ab- 
straction, Body,  and  Existence. 

Some  late  philofophers  have  advanced  a new  hypothefis 
concerning  the  nature  and  effential  properties  of  matter. 
The  firft  perfon  who  fuggefted,  or  at  leail  publilhed  an  ac- 
count of  this  hypothefis,  was  M.  Bofcovich,  in  his  “ Theoria 
Philofophiae  Naturalis,”  printed  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1758. 
He  fuppoles  that  the  whole  mafs  of  matter  conftituting  the 
various  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  confifts  of  a very  large,  but 
finite  number  of  Ample,  indivifible,  unextended  atoms,  Thefe 
atoms,  which  may  be  confidered  as  phyfical  points,  are  en. 
dued  with  repulfive  and  attractive  powers,  which  operate 
varioufly  at  different  distances.  In  other  words,  they  are 
furrounded  with  various  fpheres  of  repulfion  and  retra&iou, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  /olid  matter  is  generally  fuppoled  to 


be.  At  the  leaft  and  innermoft  diftances  they  repel  one 
another,  and  by  diminiftiing  the  diftances,  thefe  repulfive 
powers  are  augmented  beyond  all  limits,  fo  as  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  annihilating  the  greateft  velocity,  arid  for  pre- 
venting the  aCtual  contaCt  of  the  primary  atoms  of  matter. 
At  fenfible  diftances  the  force,  which  was  repulfive,  be- 
comes attractive,  and  decreafes,  fenfibly,  as  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances  increafe,  fo  as  to  conftitute  univerfal  gravity, 
and  to  extend  beyond  the  fphere  of  the  mod  diftant  limits. 
But  between  the  fuppofed  innermoft  repulfive  force  and  the 
outermoft  attractive  force,  at  infenfible  diftances,  many 
changes  or  varieties  of  force,  and  confequent  determina- 
tion to  motion,  occur;  the  repulfive  force  being  diminiffied 
as  the  diftance  is  augmented.  The  repulfive  forccbecomes 
wholly  extinCt  at  a certain  diftance  : but  on  increafing  this 
diftance,  attraction  begins,  increafes,  becomes-  lefs,  and  va- 
nilhes ; and  when  the  diftance  is  Hill  greater,  the  force  be- 
comes repulfive,  increafes,  leffens,  and  vanilhes  as  before. 
Changes  of  the  kind  now  mentioned  occur  at  infenfible 
diftances,  fometimes  more  rapidly,  fometimes  more  flowly  ; 
and  fometimes  one  kind  of  force  may  become  extinCt  and 
recover  its  appropriate  ftate  without  palling  to  the  other 
kind.  For  all  thefe  variations  the  different  diftances,  though 
infenfible  to  us,  afford  fufficient  fcope,  as  the  leaft  part  of 
fpace  is  divifible  in  infinitum.  Our  author’s  affumed  atoms 
poffefs,  befides  thefe  repulfive  and  attractive  forces,  that  vis 
inertia  which  is  admitted  to  belong  to  matter  by  almoft  all 
modern  philofophers.  Our  author  has  illuftrated  his  theory 
of  repulfive  and  attractive  forces  by  a geometrical  curve, 
varying  with  a change  of  diftances,  which,  at  firft  view, 
appears  to  be  a complicated  irregular  line ; but  which  Bof- 
covich fhews  to  be  regular  and  uniform,  and  capable  of 
being  expreffed  by  an  uniform  algebraical  equation.  But 
for  this  part  of  the  fubjeCt,  the  detail  of  which,  fo  as  to 
render  it  intelligible,  would  far  exceed  our  preferibed  li- 
mits, we  mvjft  refer  to  his  own  work.  Nor  can  we  explain 
at  large  that  law  of  continuity,  by  which  variable  quanr 
tities,  palling  from  one  magnitude  to  another,  pafs  through 
all  the  intermediate  magnitudes,  without  ever  abruptly  palling 
over  any  of  them,  and  which  our  author  firft  proves  from 
induction,  and  then  applies  to  the  illuftration  and  eftablifh- 
ment  of  his  fyftem.  From  this  law  our  author  infers  the 
impoflibility  of  contaCt  between  bodies,  and  by  means  of 
it  he  explains  the  interior  repuilive  forces  of  his  fyftem. 
Again,  from  thefe  repulfive  forces  he  deduces  the  inexten- 
fion  of  his  atoms  ; for  as  this  repulfion  is  common  to  all 
matter,  it  muft  caufe  a perfeCt  fimplicity  in  the  firft  elements 
of  body.  It  th?fe  elements  were  extended,  and  confe- 
quently  compounded  of  particles  of  an  inferior  order,  thefe 
particles  might  poffibly  be  feparated,  and  then  they  might 
meet,  and  thus  an  abrupt  paffage  from  one  velocity  to 
another  might  take  place,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
law  of  continuity,  previoufiy  eltablilhed.  Befides,  our  au- 
thor, by  rejecting  the  extenfion  of  the  firft  elements  of  mat- 
ter, and  reducing  them,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  to 
mere  phyfical  points  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  precludes 
all  the  difficulties  that  refult  from  continual  extenfion  in 
body,  and  which  have  never  been  fatisfaCtorily  obviated.  If 
the  elements  of  matter  are  extended,  each  of  them  may  be 
divided  in  infinitum,  and  each  part  may  Hill  be  divided 
in  infnitum.  Can  this  divifion,  it  may  be  queftioneo, 
be  actually  made  by  the  power  of  God  or  not  ? Can  there 
be  one  infinite  in  number  greater  than  another  ? Can  there  be 
a compound  without  a f mple  of  the  fame  kind  ? Thefe  difficul- 
ties, 11  is  alleged,  do  not  regard  fpace,  w hich  is  no  real  being  ; 
but  liiey  would  regard  matter,  if  it  had  continued  exten- 
fion.  All  thefe  perplexities  are  faid  to  be  removed  by 
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maintaining,  with  Bofcovich,  that  the  firft  elements  of  bodies 
are  perfe&ly  fimple,  and  therefore  inextended.  But  if  a parti- 
cle of  matter  is  not  extended,  in  what  refpett  does  it  differ 
from  a point  of  fpace  ? M.  Bofcovich  fays,  it  is  endued  with 
attra&ive  and  repvilfive  forces.  But  what  is  it  before  it  is 
thus  endued  ? Does  it  then  differ  from  a point  of  fpace  ? 
It  i3  next  to  impoffible  to  form  any  fatisfa&ory  notion 
of  fuch  difference.  A point  of  fpace,  confidered  as- 
an  individual,  is  diftinguifhed  from  another  individual 
merely  by  its  fituation ; it  is,  therefore,  immoveable,  but 
matter  is  moveable.  Have  thefe  forces,  it  is  very  properly 
afked,  which  make  matter  an  objedt  of  fenfe,  any  iubftratum, 
any  thing  in  which  they  are  inherent  as  qualities  ? What 
are  the 'things  which  thefe  qualities  diftinguifh  from  each 
other  as  individuals  ? 

With  regard  to  the  exterior  attractive  forces  of  this 
fyftem,  there  can  be  no  queftion  ; becaufe  they  conftitute 
univerfal  gravity,  the  eflefts  of  which  are  conftantly  percep- 
tible. But  between  the  interior  repulfive  and  exterior  at- 
tractive forces,  we  mull  admit  many  tranfitions  from  repul- 
fion  to  attraction,  and  vice  verfd,  at  infen fible  diftances,  which 
are  indicated  to  us  by  cohefion,  fermentation,  evaporation, 
and  other  phenomena  of  nature.  Againft  this  fyftem,  how- 
ever ingenioufly  devifed  and  ably  fupportedby  the  celebrated 
author,  many  objections  have  been  urged.  That  there  fhould 
be  no  contaCt  between  bodies,  is  an  affumption  which  will 
not  be  readily  admitted  by  thofe  who  have  long  entertained 
different  ideas  on  the  fubjeCt ; and  yet  Bofcovich  himfelf 
allows,  that  bodies  approach  io  near  to  one  another  as  to  leave 
no  fenfible  diftance  between  them,  and  our  fenfes,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  are  impreffed  in  the  fame  manner  by  his  re- 
pulfive forces  as  they  would  have  been  by  folid  bodies  them- 
felves.  It  has  been  faid  that  M.  Bofcovich,  by  denying 
the  extenfion  of  atoms,  annihilates  matter;  and  to  this  ob- 
jection we  have  met  with  no  fatisfaCtory  anfwer.  It  has 
been  alfo  faid,  that  upon  this  part  of  his  fyftem,  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  body  and  fpirit.  By  others  it  has 
been  alleged,  that  M.  Bofcovich’s  repulfive  and  attractive 
forces  are  like  the  occult  qualities  of  the  Peripatetics  ; but 
a fimilar  objection  has  been  urged  againft  Newton’s  attrac- 
tion ; and  it  is  equally  groundlefs,  becaufe  powers  of  this 
kind  are  fufficiently  ascertained  by  their  effeCts.  Some  have 
been  indifpofed  to  admit  motion  and  collifion  without  imme- 
diate impulfe  ; and  it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  they  are  not 
eafily  explained  and  clearly  underftoood  upon  his  fyftem. 
For  our  author’s  mode  of  explaining  them,  and  of  applying 
his  fyftem  to  mechanics.  See.  we  muft  refer  to  the  fecond 
part  of  the  work  already  cited.  His  next  objeCt,  in  the 
third  part,  is  to  account  on  his  fyftem  for  the  general  pro- 
perties of  matter.  Upon  his  theory  matter  is  not  impene- 
trable. Provided  that  any  body  move  with  a fufficient  de- 
gree of  velocity,  or  have  fufficient  momentum  to  overcome 
any  power  of  repullion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body  whatever ; 
for  nothing  will  interfere,  or  penetrate  another,  but  powers, 
fuch  as  we  know  do  in  fad  exift  in  the  fame  place,  and 
counterbalance  and  over-rule  one  another ; a circumftance 
which  never  had  the  appearance  of  a contradiction,  or  even 
of  a difficulty.  If  the  momentum  of  fuch  a body  in  motion 
be  fufficiently  great,  M.  Bofcovich  demonitrates,  that  the 
particles  of  any  body  through  which  it  paffes,  will  not  even 
be  moved  out  of  their  place  by  it.  With  a degree  of  velo- 
city fomething  lefs  than  this,  they  will  be  conliderably  agi- 
tated, and  ignition  might,  perhaps,  be  the  confequence  ; 
though  the  progrefs  of  the  body  in  motion  would  not  be 
fenfibly  interrupted  ; and  with  a [till  lefs  momentum  it  might 
not  pafs  at  all.  This  theory  M.  Bofcovich  has  taken  great 


pains  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  ; fhewing,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  inconfiftent  with  any  thing  that  we  know  concernng 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  or  our  difeoveries  in  natural  philo- 
fophy  ; and  that  a great  variety  of  phenomena,  particularly 
thofe  which  relate  to  light,  admit  of  a much  eafier  folution 
upon  this  hypothefis  than  upon  any  other.  The  mod  ob- 
vious difficulty,  fays  Dr.  Prieftley,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one 
trust  attends  this  hypothefis,  as  it  fuppofes  the  mutual  pene- 
trability of  matter,  arifes  from  the  difficulty  we  meet  with 
in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into  the  fame  place.  But 
it  is  demonftrable,  that  the  firft  obftruCfion  arifes  from  no 
aftual  contaCt  of  matter,  but  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion. 
This  difficulty  we  can  overcome  ; and  having  got  within  one 
fphere  of  repulfion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  impeded  by 
the  folid  matter  itfelf.  But  the  very  fame  is  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  rcfpeCt  to  the  firll 
obftruCtion.  Why,  therefore,  fays  he,  may  not  the  next 
refiftar.ee  be  only  another  fphere  of  repulfion,  which  may 
only  require  a greater  force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome 
it,  without  difordering  the  arrangement  of  the  conftituent 
particles ; but  which  may  be  overcome  by  a body  moving 
with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light  ? 

This  fcheme  of  the  mutual  penetration  of  matter  firft  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Michell,  independently  of  any  communica- 
tion with  M.  Bofcovich,  on  reading  Baxter  on  the  “ Im- 
materiality of  the  Soul.”  He  found  that  this  author’s  idea 
of  matter  was,  that  it  confided,  as  it  were,  of  bricks  ce- 
mented together  by  an  immaterial  mortar.  Thefe  bricks,  if 
he  would  be  conQftent  in  his  reafoning,  were  again  compofed 
of  lefs  bricks,  cemented  likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar, 
and  fo  on  ad  injinilum.  This  putting  Mr.  Michell  upon  the 
confideration  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  he  began  to 
perceive  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with  this  immaterial 
mortar,  that,  if  they  had  any  exiftence  at  all,  it  could  not 
poffibly  be  perceived ; every  effedt  being  produced  at  leaft 
in  nine  inftances  in  ten  certainly,  and  probably  in  the  tenth 
alfo,  by  this  immaterial,  fpiritual,  and  penetrable  matter. 
Mr.  Michell,  finding  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  folve  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  to  admit  of  extended  and  penetrable 
immaterial  fubftance,  if  he  maintained  the  impenetrability  of 
matter  ; and  obferving  farther,  that  all  we  perceive  by  con- 
tact, &c.  is  this  penetrable  immaterial  fubftance,  and  not  the 
impenetrable  one,  began  to  think,  that  he  might  as  well 
admit  of  penetrable  material,  as  penetrable  immaterial  fub- 
ftance ; efpecially  as  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  nature 
of  fubftance  than  that  it  is  fomething  which  fupports  pro- 
perties ; which  properties  may  be  whatever  we  pleafe,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  that  is,  do 
not  imply  the  abfence  of  each  other.  This  by  no  means 
feemed  to  be  the  cafe,  in  fuppofing  two  fubitances  to  be  in 
the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time,  without  excluding  each 
other ; the  objection  to  which  is  only  derived  from  the  re- 
fiftance  we  meet  with  to  the  touch,  and  is  a prejudice  that 
has  taken  its  rife  from"  that  circumftance.  Dr.  Prieftley 
obferves,  that  if  he  were  to  make  any  alteration  in  this 
hypothefis,  it  would  be  to  luppofe  the  force  of  the  fphere 
of  repullion  next  to  any  of  the  indivifible  points,  which 
conftitute  wffiat  we  call  folid  bodies,  not  to  be  abfolutely 
infinite,  but  fuch  as  may  be  overcome  by  the  momentum 
of  light.  If,  how’ever,  we  confider  that  Mr.  Bofcovich 
makes  this  neareft  power  of  repullion  not  to  extend  to  any 
real  lpace,  but  to  be  confined  to  the  indivifible  point  itfeli, 
it  may  appear  to  be  fufficienrfor  the  purpofe. 

The  theory  of  M.  Bofcovich  is  eafily  applicable  tp  the 
cohefion  of  atoms,  of  more  compounded  particles,  and  of 
fenfible  bodies.  From  the  cohefion  of  particles  he  deduces 
the  extenfion  of  bodies ; becaufe  there  muft  always  be  fpace 
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between  the  particles.  Extenfion,  however,  according  to  his 
fyftem,  does  not  fuppofe  the  continuity  of  matter  ; though 
we  cannot  perceive  the  fmall  interval  that  fubfifts  between 
the  conftituent  parts  of  fome  bodies,  and  much  lefs  the 
diftance  between  the  fimple  elements  that  compofe  them. 
Figurability  refults  from  extenfion  ; and  denfity  from  the 
very  different  quantities  of  matter  that  may  be  contained 
under  the  fame  figure  and  bulk ; that  body  being  the  moil 
denfe,  which  contains  in  the  fame  fpace  the  greateft  number 
of  atoms,  and  vice  verfa.  But  if  thefe  atoms  are  mere  un- 
extended points,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any  aggre- 
gate or  combination  of  them  can  conftitute  a body  of  any 
fuppofed  denfity.  However,  our  author  fuppofes'that  den- 
fity may  be  augmented  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the  atoms 
to  one  another  ; and  of  courfe  a body  of  any  given  mag- 
nitude may  be  divifible  beyond  any  afiigned  limits.  An 
effential  part  of  mobility  in  this  fyftem  confifts  in  forces, 
which,  at  certain  diftances,  are  determinations  to  mation. 
Univerfal  gravity,  which  takes  place  in  fenfible  diftances, 
is  perfectly  intelligible  in  this  fyftem ; though  our  author 
feems  to  fuppofe  that,  when  it  has  extended  to  the  fphere 
of  the  limits  moft  diftant  from  the  fun,  it  may  pafs  to 
repullion,  and  again  revert  to  attraction,  and  form  limits  of 
coheiion  at  the  time  the  fun  may  be  within  fuch  a limit  with 
regard  to  the  fixed  ftars,  and  our  planetary  fyftem  form  only 
a lmall  part  of  the  whole  univerfe. 

But  we  are  now  advanced  to  the  regions  of  mere  conjec- 
ture and  hypothefis.  Our  author  has  further  extended  his 
theory  to  the  properties  pertaining  to  diftinft  claffes  of  bo- 
dies, fuch  as  fluidity,  folidity,  foftnefs  and  hardnefs,  flexi- 
bility, elafticity,  vifeofity  ; to  the  operations  of  chemiftry  ; 
and  to  the  explication  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  eleftri- 
city  and  magnetifm,  and  animal  fenfation.  Of  his  ample 
and  various  obfervations  on  thefe  fubjefts,  we  can  only  fe- 
left  a few  particulars.  The  parts  of  fluids  dre  eafily  fepa- 
rated,  and  moved  among  one  another,  becaufe  they  are  fpheri- 
cal  and  very  homogeneous,  fo  that  their  forces  are  direfted 
more  to  their  centre  than  to  one  another,  and,  of  courfe, 
lef6  obftri  died  in  their  motions.  Some  particles  are  mutu- 
ally attradled  in  a very  fmall  degree,  and  others  more  fen- 
fibly,  fuch  as  thofe  of  water  and  mercury.  The  particles 
of  air  are  feparated  by  a ftrong  force  of  repulfion,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  rarefaCtion  of  this  fluid.  Solid  bo- 
dies are  formed  of  fubftances  of  fuch  figures,  which  occafion 
a greater  coheiion  than  thofe  of  fluids,  fo  that  they  are 
prevented  from  moving  feparately  or  round  one  another  ; 
of  thefe  fome  are  harder,  as  their  conftituent  particles  are 
placed  in  limits  lyhich  have  ftrong  repulfive  arches  within 
them,  and  others,  whofe  particles  have  their  arches  of  re- 
pulfion weaker,  are  fofter.  Some  are  flexible,  becaufe  their 
particles  are  placed  in  limits  that  have  weak  arches  of  re- 
pulfion and  attraction  on  each  fide : and  if  thefe  arches  are 
Ihort,  the  particles  gain  more  limits  of  cohefion,  and  remain 
bent ; but  if  the  arches  are  longer,  the  former  repullion  and 
attraction  will  continue  to  aCt  and  reltore  the  body  to  its 
former  pofition  ; and  in  doing  this  with  an  accelerated  ve- 
locity, the  parts  will  pafs  their  former  limits,  and  vibrate 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  is  the  cafe  in  a bended  fpring  : 
and  thus  our  author  accounts  for  elafticity.  Vifcous  bo- 
dies, having  lefs  coheiion  than  {olid,  and  more  than  fluids, 
adhere  to  others  in  confequence  of  an  attraction  which 
their  particles  acquire  from  their  compofition.  Thus  water 
itfelf  adheres  to  fome  bodies,  and  is  repelled  by  others  ; 
which  variety  is  aferibed  to  the  various  refpeCtive  forces 
derived  from  the  different  compofition  of  their  conftituent 
particles.  In  explaining  the  compofition  of  organic  bo- 
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dies,  the  author  confiders  that  particles  may  be  fo  formed 
as  to  repel  fome  and  attraCt  others,  and  thus  accounts  for 
vegetation,  nutrition,  and  fecretion  : and  as  one  particle 
may  attraft  another  in  one  part  only,  and  repel  it  in  every 
other  fituation,  we  may  hence  infer  the  orderly  fituation  of 
the  particles  in  many  cryftallizations.  The  procefs  of  va- 
rious chemical  operations  and  their  effefts  are  alfo  explained 
by  Bofcovich,  agreeably  to  his  general  fyftem.  Light  he 
confiders  as  an  effluvia,  emitted  with  great  velocity  from 
luminous  bodies  by  a ftrong  repulfion  : and  he  attributes  the 
phenomena  of  eleftricity  and  magnetifm  to  various  attrac- 
tions and  repulfions.  Fire  he  fuppofes  to  differ  from  the 
eleftrical  fluid  merely  in  this  circumftance,  that  fire  is  an 
aft ual  fermentation,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  eleftrical 
fluid.  In  explaining  our  bodily  fenfations,  he  aferibes 
what  other  philofophers  attribute  to  the  immediate  con- 
taft  of  bodies  to  attraftions  and  repulfions,  which  are 
adapted  to  caufe  that  motion  in  our  nerves,  that  is  fuppofed 
to  take  place  in  the  organs  of  fenfation,  and  to  be  thence 
communicated  to  the  brain. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  clofe  this  concife  and  im- 
perfeft  account  of  Bofcovich’s  fyftem  with  announcing  to 
the  philofophers,  who  may  admit  or  rejeft  it,  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  necefflty  of  admitting  a felf-exiftent, 
all-powerful,  and  intelligent  Being,  to  whom  he  aferibes  the 
creation  of  thofe  materials  that  compofe  the  univerfe,  and 
the  arrangements  of  them  in  their  prefent  beautiful  form. 
Indeed,  he  expreffes  his  aftonilhment,  that  any  perfon  who 
pretends  to  the  name  of  a philofopher  fhould  relift  the  evidence 
which  the  .eaft  parts  of  the  vifible  univerfe  afforded  in  proof 
of  the  exiftence  of  God,  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all.  Chance, 
to  which  fome  have  abfurdly  attributed  the  origin  of  the 
univerfe,  he  very  juftly  confiders  as  a word  without  a mean- 
ing ; nor  can  he  allow  that  the  world  has  exifted  of  itfelf  in 
any  form  like  its  prefent  from  all  eternity  : God  alone 
being  eternal  and  aftually  infinite.  He  is  alfo  a ftrenuous 
advocate,  not  only  for  the  principles  and  duties  of  natural 
religion,  but  for  the  excellence  and  benefits  of  that  revela- 
tion which  God  has  been  pleafed,  in  great  goodnefs,  to 
communicate  to  mankind. 

In  conformity  to  the  hypothefis  of  Bofcovich  and  Michell, 
Dr.  Prieftley  maintains,  that  matter  is  not  that  inert  fub- 
ftance  that  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be ; that  powers  of  at- 
traction or  repulfion  are  necelfary  to  its  very  being,  and  that 
no  part  of  it  appears  to  be  impenetrable  to  other  parts. 
Accordingly,  he  defines  matter  to  be  a fubftance,  poffeffed 
of  the  property  of  extenfion,  and  of  powers  of  attraction  or 
repulfion,  which  are  not  diftinft  from  matter,  and  foreign 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  generally  imagined,  but  abfolutely  ef- 
fential to  its  very  nature  and  being:  fo  that  when  bodies 
are  divefted  of  thefe  powers,  they  become  nothing  at  all. 
Plowever,  though  he  fuppofes  that  thefe  powers  are  effential 
to  the  being  of  matter,  infomuch  that  it  cannot  exift  with- 
out them  as  a material  fubftance  at  all,  he  by  no  means 
maintains  that  they  are  felf-exiftent  in  it ; but  that  from 
whatever  fource  thefe  powers  are  derived,  or  by  whatever 
being  they  are  communicated,  matter  cannot  exift  without 
them;  and  if  that  fuperior  power  or  being  withdraws  its 
influence,  the  fubftance  itfelf  neceffarily  ceafes  to  exift,  or 
is  annihilated.  Whatever  folidity  any  body  has,  it  is  pof- 
fefi'ed  of  only  in  confequence  of  being  endued  with  certain 
powers,  and  together  with  this  caufe,  folidity,  being  no 
more  than  an  effeit,  muft  ceafe.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  another 
place,  has  giverf  a fomewhat  different  account  of  matter ; 
according  to  which  it  is  only  a number  of  centres  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulfion  ; or  more  properly  of  centres,  not  divifible, 
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to  which  divine  agency  is  dire&ed : and  as  fenfation  and 
thought  are  not  incompatible  with  thefe  powers,  folidity,  or 
impenetrability,  and  confequently  a vis  inertia,  only,  having 
been  thought  repugnant  to  them,  he  maintains,  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  luppofe  that  there  are  in  man  two  fub- 
ftances  abfolutely  diftindl  from  each  other.  Difquifitions  on 
Mattel- and  Spirit,  1777,  paflim.  See  Soul. 

Dr.  Price,  in  a correfpondence  with  Dr.  Prieftley,  pub- 
liflied  under  the  title  of  a “ Free  Difcuflion  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Materialifm  and  Philofophical  NecefGty,”  1778,  has 
fuggefted  a variety  of  objections,  in  our  opinion  unanfwer- 
able,  againft  this  hypothefis  of  the  penetrability  of  matter, 
and  againft  the  conclufions  which  are  drawn  from  it.  The 
vis  inertia  of  matter,  he  fays,  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
demonftrated  by  natural  philofophers  concerning  the  laws  of 
the  collifion  of  bodies.  This,  in  particular,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy,  and  efpecially  of  his 
three  laws  of  motion.  Solid  matter  has  the  power  of  adling 
on  other  matter  by  impulfe  ; but  unfolid  matter  cannot  aCt 
at  all  by  impulfe : and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  adling,  by  any  action  that  is  properly  its  own. 
If  it  be  faid,  that  one  particle  of  matter  can  aCt  upon  another 
without  contadl  and  impulfe,  or  that  matter  can,  by  its  own 
proper  agency,  attradl  or  repel  other  matter  which  is  at  a 
diftance  from  it,  then  a maxim  hitherto  univerfally  received 
muft  be  falfe,  that  “ nothing  can  adt  where  it  is  not.”  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  calls  the  no- 
tion, that  matter  poflefles  an  innate  power  of  attradlion,  or 
that  it  can  adt  upon  matter  at  a diftance,  and  attradl  and  re- 
pel by  its  own  agency,  an  abfurdity  into  which,  he  thought, 
no  one  could  polfibly  fall.  And  in  another  place  he  ex- 
prefsly  difclaims  the  notion  of  innate  gravity,  and  has  taken 
pains  to  {hew  that  he  did  not  take  it  to  be  an  eflential  pro- 
perty of  bodies.  By  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning  purfued, 
it  muft  appear,  that  matter  has  not  the  power  of  attradling 
and  repelling  ; that  this  power  is  the  power  of  fome  foreign 
caufe,  adting  upon  matter  according  to  ftated  laws  ; and 
that,  confequently,  attradlion  and  repullion,  not  being  ac- 
tions, much  lefs  inherent  qualities  of  matter,  as  inch,  it 
ought  not  to  be  defined  by  them.  And  if  matter  has  no 
other  property,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  afierts,  than  the  power  of 
attradling  and  repelling,  it  muft  be  a non-entity ; becaufe 
this  is  a property  that  cannot  belong  to  it.  Befides,  all 
power  is  the  power  of  fomething;  and  yet  if  matter  is  no. 
thing  but  this  power,  it  muft  be  the  power  of  nothing;  and 
the  very  idea  of  it  is  a contradiction.  If  matter  is  not  folid 
extenfion,  what  can  it  be  more  than  mere  extenfion  ? Far- 
ther, matter  that  is  not  folid  is  the  fame  with  pore  ; it  can- 
not, therefore,  poffefs  what  natural  philofophers  mean  by 
the  momentum  or  force  of  bodies,  which  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies,  void  of  pore. 
Momentum  is  the  caufe  of  refiftance,  and  not  via  verfd. 
Moreover,  within  the  fphere  of  repulfion,  the  attradlion  of 
cohefion  takes  place  ; and  this  is  the  power  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Prieftley,  unites  the  parts  of  matter,  and  gives  it 
exiftence.  But,  fince  matter  is  penetrable,  will  not  this  at- 
tradlion drive  all  the  parts  of  it  into  one  another,  and  caufe 
them  to  coalefce  into  nothing  ? This  effedt  muft  follow,  un- 
Jefs  there  exifts,  beyond  the  fphere  of  attradlion,  and  nearer 
to  matter,  a fecond  fphere  of  repulfion,  which  again  pre- 
vents contadl.  Thus  it  appears  evident,  that  if  a power  of  . 
attradling  adls,  it  muft  contradl  itfelf  into  nothing;  and 
that  if  a power  of  repuifion  adls,  it  muft  diflipate  itfelf 
into  nothing.  For  a farther  account  of  the  arguments  pro 
and  ion  on  this  fubjedl,  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  already 
cited. 


Matter,  JEtherial.  See  JEtherial. 

Matter,  Subtile.  See  Materia  Subtilis. 

Matter,  Quantity  of.  See  Quantity. 

Matter  of  Deed  fignifies  a truth  to  be  proved,  though 
not  by  any  record : by  which  it  ftands  contradiftinguiflied 
from 

Matter  of  Record,  which  is  that  which  may  be  proved 
by  fome  record. 

If  a man  be  fued  to  an  exigent  during  the  time  he  was  in 
the  king’s  wars,  that  is  matter  in  deed,  and  not  matter  of 
record ; and  therefore  he  that  will  allege  this  for  himfelf 
muft  come  before  the  fcire  facias  or  execution  be  awarded 
againft  him  ; for,  after  that,  nothing  will  ferve  but  matter 
of  record ; that  is,  fome  error  upon  the  procefs  appearing 
upon  record. 

Matter,  Foreign.  See  Foreign. 

MATTEUCCt,  II  Cavaeiere,  in  Biography,  a Nea- 
politan finger,  poffefied  of  a voice  io  extraordinary,  and  a 
manner  of  finging  fo  perfedl,  that  he  was  regarded  at  the 
head  of  his  profeffion.  After  having  been  long  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  court  ot  Spain,  he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he 
ftill  lived  in  1730.  At  fourfcore  years  of  age  he  had  {till  a 
voice  as  firm,  Iweet,  and  flexible,  as  in  his  youth. 

MATTHEIA,  St.,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  about  140  miles  from  the  fouth-eaft 
coalt  of  Rulfia.  N.  lat.  6o°  20'.  E.  long.  1770  10'. 

MATTHESON,  John,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Ham- 
burgh, was  born  in  1681.  He  was  the  fon  of  a Lutheran 
clergyman,  and  feems  to  have  been  educated  with  great 
care.  Among  his  early  ftudies,  at  feven  years  old  he  was 
allowed  a inuiic-mafter,  under  whom  he  profited  fo  rapidly, 
that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  able  to  fing  to  the  organ,  in 
the  church  at  Hamburgh,  anthems  of  his  own  compofi- 
tion. 

Bu£  while  he  was  fo  eagerly  purfuing  the  ftudy  of  mufic, 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  modern  languages,  and  applied 
part  of  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  attending  the 
public  lectures  by  turns  of  two  doctors  learned  in  that  fa- 
culty. But  we  {hail  chiefly  confine  ourfelves  to  his  progrefs 
in  mufic,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of  his  attainments  in  that  art ; 
as  his  connection  and  conflict  with  Handel,  early  in  their 
feveral  lives,  have  rendered  him  an  iuterefting  perfoaage  to 
our  readers  of  mufical  hiltory. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  compofed  an  opera  in  the 
German  language,  called  the  “ Pleiades,”  and  performed  a 
principal  part  in  it  himfelf. 

Handel,  in  1703,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  order  to  avoid  being  burthenfome  to  his  mo- 
ther, went  to  Hamburgh,  and  engaged  himfelf  in  the  opera 
band  of  that  city,  as  a fecond  ripieno  violin.  He  and 
Matthefon  foon  became  acquainted,  by  accidentally  meeting 
each  other  in  an  organ-loft,  where  Handel  was  praCtifing  at 
the  time  that  Matthefon  went  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
After  this  they  ftudied  -and  vifited  churches  together,  in 
order  to  exercife  themfelves  on  the  organ. 

As  thele  young  Undents  lived  much  together,  in  great 
intimacy,  they  had  frequent  trials  of  {kill,  and,  in  friendly 
emulation,  had  frequent  contentions  in  mufical  knowledge 
and  talents  : in  the  latter,  it  appearing  that  they  excelled  on 
different  inftruments,  Handel  on  the  organ  and  Matthefon 
on  ihe  harpfichord,  they  mutually  agreed  not  to  invade  each 
other’s  province,  and  faithfully  obferved  this  compaCt  during 
five  or  fix  years. 

Matthefon  tells  us,  that  no  one  except  himfelf  knew-  that 
Handel  could  play  on  any  other  inftrument  than  the  violin  j 
“ but  his  fuperior  abilities  were  foon  difeovered,  when, 
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upon  occafion  of  the  harpftchord-player  at  the  opera  being 
abfent,  he  was  perfuadcd  to  take  his  place ; for  he  then 
{hewed  himfelf  to  be  a great  mailer,  to  the  aftoniftmnent  of 
every  one  except  myfelf,  who  had  frequently  heard  him 
before  upon  keyed-inllruments.” 

About  this  time  an  opera,  called  “ Cleopatra,”  compofed 
by  Matthefon,  was  performed  on  the  Hamburgh  ftage,  in 
which  he  ailed  the  part  of  Antony  himfelf,  and  Handel 
played  the  harpfichord  ; but  Matthefon  being  accuftomed, 
at  the  death  of  Antony,  which  happens  early  in  the  piece, 
to  take  the  harpfichord  in  the  chara&er  of  the  compofer, 
Handel  refufed  to  indulge  his  vanity  by  relinquifhing  to  him 
that  poll,  which  occafior.ed  fo  violent  a quarrel  between 
them,  that,  at  going  out  of  the  theatre,  Matthefon  gave 
him  a flap  on  the  face  ; upon  which,  both  immediately  drew 
their  fwords,  and  a duel  enfued  in  the  market-place,  before 
the  door  of  the  opera-houfe : luckily  the  fword  of  Matthe- 
fon was  broken  againll  a metal  button  upon  Handel’s  coat, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  combat ; and  they  were  foon  after 
reconciled. 

This  rencontre  happened  on  the  5th  of  December  1 704 ; 
and  as  a proof  of  their- fpeedy  reconciliation,  Matthefon  tells 
us  that,  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  he  accompanied 
the  young  compofer  to  the  rehearfal  of  his  fir  ft  opera  of 
“ Almira,”  at  the  theatre,  and  performed  in  it  the  prin- 
cipal part ; and  that  afterwards  they  became  better  friends 
than  ever. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  in  the  next  year,  Handel  pro- 
duced his  fecond  opera,  called  “ Nero,”  which  had  likewife 
a very  favourable  reception.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  run 
of  thefe  two  dramas  that  Matthefon,  who  performed  the 
principal  man’s  part  in  both,  quitted  the  ftage,  on  being 
appointed  fecretary  of  legation  to  iir  Cyril  Wych,  refident 
at  Hamburgh  from  the  Englifti  court. 

Matthefon,  with  all  his  failings,  was  certainly  a man  of 
quick  parts,  diligent  cultivation,  and  talents  of  various 
kinds ; but,  as  a mufician,  he  had  more  knowledge  than 
tafte.  Many  (lories  were  long  in  circulation  at  Hamburgh, 
concerning  his  pedatitiy,  vanity,  and  eccentricities.  Dong 
after  he  had  ceafed  to  play  and  compofe,  he  continued  to 
write  mufical  treatifes,  of  which  the  names  are  now  hardly 
to  be  found.  All  the  mufic  we  have  feen  by  Matthefon  is 
fteril  of  ideas  and  uninterefting.  It  has  been  faid,  that  he 
was  a great  performer  on  the  harpfichord,  and  that  Handel 
often  amufed  himfelf  in  playing  his  pieces ; in  doing  which, 
if  ever  he  regarded  Matthefon  as  a formidable  rival,  his 
triumph  mull  have  been  very  complete  in  comparing  them 
with  his  own',  or  with  the  inherent  powers  which  he  mull 
have  felt  of  producing  better  whenever  he  pleafed.  We  are 
in  pofieffion  of  twelve  Leffons  by  Matthefon,  engraved  on 
copper  by  Fletcher,  in  tall  folio  of  18-llaved  paper,  Lon- 
don, 1714,  who,  in  a preface,  fpeaks  of  them  as  “ pieces 
which  claim  precedence  to  all  others  of  this  nature,  as  being 
compofed  by  one  of  the  greateft  mailers  of  the  age,  in  a 
ftyle  altogether  pleafing  and  fublime.” 

They  conftil,  like  other  fets  of  leftons  of  that  period,  of 


overtures,  preludes,  fugues,  allemandes,  courants,  gigues, 
and  aires ; but  notwithftanding  the  editor’s  eloge,  they  re*- 
femble  all  the.  harpfichord  mufic  which  we  ever  faw,  anterior 
to  Handel’s  admirable  “ Suites  de  Pieces,”  firft  fet  in  1720  ; 
though,  in  good  harmony,  they  imprefs  the  mind  with  no 
better  idea  of  accent,  grace,  or  pafGon,  than  the  jingling 
of  triangles,  or  bells  of  a pack-horfe ; and,  indeed,  are  fuch 
as  degrade  the  in  liniment  to  the  level  of  “ founding  brafs, 
and  a tinkling  cymbal.” 

There  is  a lift  of  Macthefon’s  works  in  Walther’s  Mufical 
Lexicon,  as  far  as  the  year  1732,  amounting  to  forty;  but 
as  he  continued  writing  to  the  Tall,  and  lived  till  1764,  it  is 
probable  that  he  kept  his  promife  of  printing  as  many  works 
on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic  as  he  had  lived  years,  and  Hill 
leaving  to  his  executors  as  many  mere  in  manufenpt  for  the 
ufe  of  pollerity. 

Matthefon  bequeathed  at  hisdeceafe  all  his  pofleflions  to  the 
republic  of  Hamburgh,  on  condition  that  fuch  an  organ  fhould 
be  built  for  the  great  church  as  he  deferibed  in  his  ’.'ill.  It 
had  not  been  long  finilhed  when  we  faw  and  heard  it,  in 
1772  ; but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  largelt  and  moll  com- 
plete in  Europe.  It  coll  upwards  of  4000/.  fterhng,  was 
built  by  Hildebrand,  is  of  32  feet,  has  four  fets  of  keys, 
long  compafs,  up  to  F in  altifiimo,  and,  with  the  pedals, 
goes  down  to  double  double  C.  The  keys  are  covered 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoife-lheil ; the  front  is  curi- 
oully  inlaid,  and  the  cafe  richly  ornamented.  There  are  64 
Hops  in  this  organ  ; and  a fwell  attempted,  but  with  little 
effedl ; only  three  Hops  had  been  allowed  to  it,  and  the 
power  of  crefcendo  et  diminuendo  was  fo  fmall,  that  if  we 
had  not  been  told  there  was  a fwell,  we  fhould  not  have  dif- 
covered  it. 

Matthefon’s  pifture  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the  organ 
gallery,  and  there  is  a Latin  infeription  under  it  recording 
the  benefadlion.  This  good  man  had  more  pedantry  and 
nonfenfe  about  him  than  true  genius.  In  one  of  his  vocal  com- 
politions  for  the  church,  in  which  the  word  rainbow  occurred, 
he  gave  himfelf  infinite  trouble  to  make  the  notes  of  his 
fcore  form  an  arch.  What  pity  this  arch  was  not  reprefented  ■ 
in  the  front  of  his  inftrument,  where,  upon  the  principle  of 
Pere  Caftel’s  Clavecin  Oculaire,  his  arch  might  have  had 
all  the  colours  as  w’ell  as  the  curvature  cf  the  rainbow  ! 
See  Pere  Castel,  and  Clavecin  Oculaire. 

The  rainbow  ftpry  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  Matthefon’s 
tafte  and  judgment  with  refpefct  to  the  propriety  of  mufical 
expreifion  and  imitation. 

By  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  an  anthem  was  performed 
at  his  funeral,  which  he  had  himfelf  compofed  for  the  occa- 
fion ; but  it  excited  more  laughter  than  forrow,  when  heard 
in  its  old-fafhioned  grace.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  ridicule,  he  was 
certainly  poffeffed  of  a great  {hare  of  mufical  erudition,  and 
was  of  great  ufe  to  his  countrymen  in  his  younger  days,  by 
bringing  them  acquainted  with  mufic  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  by  introducing  a better  ftyle  among  them  than 
their  own.  He  was  lefs  fond  of  fugues  than  his  contem- 
poraries ; but  in  his  latter  days  he  became  a mere  theorift, 
without  tafte  or  feeling. 
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